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Probable  Weather,  Week  ending  Saturday,  January  12,  1867. — Our  anticipations  have  all  been  realized  to  the  letter,  and  the  settling 
of  the  wind  at  N.E.  has  given  us  a taste  of  real  winttr.  Next  week  bright  and  bracing,  with  wind  easterly,  and  more  or  less  frost 


everywhere.  Snow  in  places,  and  of  no  great  amount.  Cold  increasing  as  the  week  advances. 
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Improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  vine 
have  been  variously  described  and  criticized  in  these  pages  of  late, 
and  we  may  profitably  consider  as  of  primary  importance  what 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  grape  itself  to  increase  its 
usefulness  and  value.  During  the  past  few  years  several  new 
varieties  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  a certain  few  of 
them  have  proved  of  incalculable  advantage  both  for  their  intrinsic 
merits  as  dessert  fruits  and  their  ready  adaptability  to  simple  and 
inexpensive  modes  of  cultivation.  The  position  acquired  by  some 
of  the  newer  kinds  in  competitive  exhibitions  is  quite  consistent 
with  their  fine  qualities  in  growth,  productiveness,  and  flavour. 
Thus,  for  example,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  introduced  but  a few 
years  since  by  Messrs.  Ivery,  has  become  as  famous  among  grape- 
growers  as  the  oldest  varieties  in  the  lists,  and  is  a real  advance 
in  the  class  of  white  grapes,  to  which  it  most  properly  belongs. 
The  vine  grows  well,  is  not  subject  to  disease,  bears  abundantly, 
and  is  adapted  for  any  kind  of  structure  in  which  grapes  can  be 
grown,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  cool  vineries.  When  well 
done,  this  variety  produces  bunches  as  large  as  those  of  Bla'k 
Hamburgh;  and  when  perfectly  ripe,  its  beauty  is  not  excelled  by 
any  other  white  grape  we  possess.  The  Golden  Hamburgh  of 
Busby  is  another  of  the  comparatively  newer  kinds  that  has  become 
firmly  established  in  the  good  opinion  of  grape-growers.  One  of 
its  good  qualities  is  a high  degree  of  productiveness,  but  it  has 
also  beauty  of  bunch  and  berry,  and  refined  flesh  such  as  a con- 
noisseur of  fruit  will  always  enjoy,  Still  newer  as  respects  the 
date  of  its  first  distribution  is  the  Boyal  Vineyard,  which  has 
now  made  its  character  as  one  of  the  best  late  white  grapes  we 
possess.  For  some  time  after  the  first  sending  out  of  this  grape 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  it  was  reported  to  be  shy  of  setting ; but 
it  has  lived  down  the  accusation,  and  is  now  known  to  be  as  free 
as  any  grape  of  equal  quality,  and  much  more  free  than  some  of 
our  most  esteemed  varieties  of  white  grapes.  A cool  house  is  all 
this  noble  grape  requires,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  just  the  same 
value  for  a late  supply  as  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  for  an  early 
supply ; and  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  Sweetwaters  for 
their  juciness,  will  prefer  it  for  its  rich  croquant  flesh.  Yet  one 
more  white  grape  must  have  mention  here,  and  that  is  the  small- 
berried  but  high-flavoured  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  which 
presents  us  with  a rich  Muscat  flavour,  without  demanding  the 
high  temperature  and  skilful  cultivation  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  samples  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Muscat 
varieties.  The  smallness  of  the  berries  is  a serious  defect  of  this 
variety.  Bunches  may  be  grown  to  almost  any  size  : have  we  not 
seen  them  on  several  occasions  of  four  to  six  pounds  weight? 
Thus  from  the  many  varieties  introduced  within  less  than  ten 
years  past,  we  may  select  four  white-fruited  varieties  of  the  highest 
value,  and  which  every  grape-grower  should  keep  in  mind  as 
desirable  when  opportunity  or  necessity  occurs  for  planting  any  of 
them. 

Black  grapes  may  also  be  found  amongst  the  newer  kinds,  and 
first  in  the  selection  we  should  place  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black,  now  in 
process  of  distribution  by  Messrs.  Pince  and  Lucombe,  which  was 
reported  in  the  “ Garden  Oracle”  of  1865  as  a grand  contribution 
to  the  I English  vinery.  This  variety  has  been  brought  under  our 
notice  again  within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  we  fell  bound  to  direct 
attention  to  it  as  valuable  for  its  good  qualities  as  a dessert  fruit, 
and  pre-eminently  valuable  for  long  keeping,  and  for  improving  by 
hanging  after  it  is  ripe — which  is  not  ordinarily  the  case  with  either 
grapes  or  men.  This  is  a free-setting  variety,  producing  large 
bunches  and  full  medium-sized  berries,  the  skin  tough  but  not  thick, 
the  flesh  quite  crackliog,  very  rich,  and  with  more  of  a Fronlignan 
than  a Muscat  flavour.  When  we  first  tasted  this  grape,  three 
years  since,  the  Muscat  flavour  was  distinctand  peculiar  to  it ; but 
iu  the  present  season  the  samples  we  have  tasted  of  it  (taken  from 
No.  1,  New  Series. — Voi.  X. 


a bunch  a foot  long)  were  destitute  of  Muscat  flavour,  but  were 
strongly  tainted  with  Frontignan,  the  result  doubtless  of  the  bunch 
having  hung  some  time.  This  variety  will  in  many  instances  render 
it  unnecessary  to  force  grapes  for  the  earliest  supply,  because  by 
careful  keeping,  it  may  be  served  to  table  fresh  and  delicious,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  first  supplies  of  forced  grapes,  which  are  occa- 
sionally (!)  sent  to  table  wanting  a few  days  more  to  ripen  them. 
Such  good  keeping  kinds  as  Lady  Downes,  Alicante,  Baisin  de 
Calabre,  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  hsve  an  admirable  addition  in  Mrs. 
Pince’s  Black,  which  is  distinct  in  character  and  flavour  from  them 
all,  and  may  be  kept  for  use  as  late  as  any. 

Eminently  useful,  too,  will  be  the  Muscat  Champion,  raised  by 
Mr.  Melville  of  Dalmeny  Park,  and  the  sJ.o,pk  o,f  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Yeitch.  This  grape  .has  d tfue’ Muscat  flavour, 
and  Muscat  aroma,  and  it  does  not  need  the  dshal  Muscat  he$t  to 
bring  it  to  perfeciion — an  advantage  of  tji>?  utmost  nqoinept,  The 
vine  grows  freely,  and  is  of  robust  couiy.i'uijtm,  mpTit  is  at  bast 
of  average  productiveness,  if  not  excessively  fruitful. 

Passing  from  these  newer  kinds  to  or.e  ,cf  t'je.fiye  old.  kinds,  it 
is  odd  that  Frankenthal  and  Black  Hamburgh  are  'generally 
considered  the  same  by  cultivators.  Of  course  our  more  accom- 
plished exhibitors  know  the  radical  distinctions  between  them,  but 
we  observe  in  many  catalogues  that  they  are  regarded  as  identical, 
which  is  not  the  case.  The  Frankenthal  grown  to  exhibition  size 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  bunches,  and  its  qualities  as  a 
dessert  fruit  are  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  the  Hamburgh  group,  and  of  the  same  stock  as  that  most 
useful  of  all  grapes  the  true  Black  Hamburgh.  We  may  yet  hope 
to  see,  through  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  adoption 
of  improved  varieties  that  possess  high  flavour  and  productiveness, 
and  demand  only  average  care  and  skill,  cheap  English  grapes  for 
(he  tables  of  the  people.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  good  English 
grapes  are  scarcely  jet  within  the  means  of  the  masses,  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

The  fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday  last  made  a cruel  end 
of  one  of  the  prettiest  collections  of  tropical  trees  in  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  annihilated  a very  complete  and  beautiful  memorial  of  the 
labours  and  accomplishments  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  As  respects  the 
palace  itself,  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the  building  on  the  north 
side  of  the  screen  is  a national  calamity,  for  this  is  truly  a “ palace  for  the 
people  ” ; hut  the  loss,  great  as  it  is,  can  be  repaired  by  a sufficient  outlay. 
But  as  respects  individual  trees  and  various  interesting  curiosities,  we  may 
say  with  simple  truth  that  they  are  gone  for  ever,  and  to  replace  them  is 
impossible.  Many  of  the  beautiful  examples  of  tropical  vegetation  lately 
located  where  dow  there  is  a ghastly  wreck,  had  been  housed  in  Hackney, 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges’  care,  so  many  years  as  to  have  acquired  historical 
importance  long  ere  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  secured  them  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  .To  enumerate  the  losses  is 
impossible,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  all  the  larger  subjects, 
such  as  the  Musas,  the  Palmetta  palm,  and  others  by  which  the  well- 
known  scene  was  peculiarly  enriched,  are  injured  beyond  recovery.  Many 
of  the  smaller  aquatic  plants  have  been  gathered  from  amongst  the  ruins 
in  a living  state,  and  have  been  removed  to  nursery,  quarters  to  receive 
extra  care  for  a time;  but  after  all  what  will  be  saved  will  he  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  is  lost,  and  the  losses  include  many  valuable  and 
interesting  animals  as  well  as  plants.  The  origin  of  the  fire  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  practice  of  banking  up  the 
furnace  fires,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  a choked  flue  and  some  adjacent 
well-dried  timbers  played  severally  their  appropriate  parts  in  inducing  the 
catastrophe.  We  regret  exceedingly  to  observe  that  the  attendance  of 
holiday  folk  has  fallen  off  tremendously  since  the  occurrence  of  the  fire, 
and  the  diminution  of  receipts  therefore  adds  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
directors.  We  wish  it  to  be  known  to  our  readers  that  all  the  entertain- 
ments specially  prepared  for  the  season  are  untouched,  and  for  holiday 
merry-making  the  palace  may  be  regarded  as  perfect  as  ever.  Thousands 
of,  persons  accustomed  to  visit  tho  palace  at  this  time  of  year  never  went 
beyond  the  screen,  for  the  music  and  fun  taking  place  in  the  transept  were 
enough  for  them.  There  is  therefore,  as  regards  the  entertainment  of  all 
such,  no  diminution  of  attraction,  and  we  trust  when  this  becomes  fully 
known  the  public  will  swell  the  receipts  to  a degree  sufficient  in  a great 
measure  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the  structure  to  its  former  com- 
pleteness and  beauty. 

To  die  timber  while  it  is  growing  is  an  ingenious  proceeding, 
possible  and  practicable,  but  whether  desirable  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
At  the  conversazjone  of  the  Cirencester  Agricultural  College,  Mr.  Hyett 
exhibited  sections  of  woods  stained  with  various  hues  by  means  of  metallio 
salts  introduced  to  the  sap  of  the  living  tree.  The  commercial  value  of  the 
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process  may  not  be  immediately  determinable,  but  the  carrying  it  out  o 
a large  scale  must  of  course  turn  upon  the  relations  of  monetary  outgoing 
and  incoming  in  the  proceeding.  Not  so  the  scientific  value  of  the 
process.  It  must  be  that  the  infusion  of  dyes  into  living  woods  will 
contribute  something  to  our  vague  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  sap, 
and  we  do  hope  that  science  has  herein  furnished  us  with  a new  instru- 
ment for  exparin>!  ntal  inquiry  on  this  important  subject. 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1807. — The  British  Commissioners 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  have  issued  from  South  Kensington  a 
long  series  of  “ general  questions  which  apply  to  all  cases,”  which  must 
he  duly  answered,  signed,  &c.,  by  those  who  intend  to  advance  their 
claims  to  the  new  “Distinct  Order  of  Reward  ” which  is  to  be  adjudged  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  This  particular  order  was  instituted  in 
favour  of  persons,  establishments,  or  localities  which  by  a special  organisa- 
tion or  special  institutions  have  developed  a spirit  of  harmony  among  all 
those  co-operating  in  the  same  work,  and  have  provided  for  the  material, 
moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the  workman.  The  rewards  consist  of 
ten  prizes  of  the  total  value  of  100,000  francs  (£4,0001,  or  £400  each,  and 
twenty  honourable  mentions.  One  grand  prize  of  100,000  francs  may,  in 
addition,  be  awarded  to  the  person,  establishment,  or  locality  distinguished 
under  this  head  by  a very  exceptional  superiority.  The  form  which  is 
now  issued  must  be  filled  up  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person,  establishment, 
or  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  which  the  reward  is  claimed, 
and  must  be  forwarded  to  the  “ Secretary,  Paris  Exhibition,  South 
Kensington  Museum,”  on  or  before  the  26th  inst. 


THE  ALOCASIA. 

The  prominent  position  which  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  this 
truly  beautiful  genus  generally  occupy  in  most  collections  of  plants 
distinguishable  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  foliage  at 
our  principal  horticultural  exhibitions,  is  a pretty  sure  indication, 
if  not  an  ample  and  conclusive  proof,  that  the  Alocasia  is  worthy  of 
our  <lttentipn,'. and  , has  jomje  claims  upon  our  notice ; for  without 
doubt”  nejoblleatiop’j of  fine-foliage  plants  which  requires  the 
assistance  and  advantages  of  a stove,  combined  with  a liberal  supply 
of  peat  and  moisture.  fpr*  successful  management,  can  approach 

anything  lik&competltiomMhtesg  it  contains  some  varieties  of  the 
genus,*.  I am..undqr.th&  impression  that  I shall  not  be  speaking  far 
from  .‘the:  •truth.  .When,  t gay  that  if  well  grown,  A.  macrorhiza 
variegata'  and  A.  melalli’ca,  two  of  the  oldest  kinds,  saying  nothing 
about  the  later  introductions,  are  without  exception  two  of  the 
grandest  ornamental  leaved  plants  that  we  could  possibly  have  for 
the  decoration  of  the  stove  or  the  ornamentation  of  the  exhibition 
table. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  cultivation,  which  by 
the  way  is  by  no  means  difficnlt,  provided  proper  means  are  at 
hand,  I may  as  well  say  that  unless  the  convenience  of  a stove  or 
some  other  house  furnished  with  a plentiful  command  of  heat,  and 
sufficient  space  for  the  full  and  proper  development  of  the  plants,  is 
obtainable,  it  will  be  only  a useless  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
time  and  patience  to  attempt  to  grow  the  best  kinds.  Of  course  the 
common  greenhouse  sorts,  which  are  so  extensively  employed  in 
outdoor  decoration  during  the  summer  months,  are  an  exception  to 
thi'i  rule,  and  as  they  were  ably  treated  in  the  magazine  a short 
time  since,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about 
them,  consequently  I shall  confine  myself  to  those  varieties  requiring 
stove  treatment.  The  best  way  to  pot  metallica  and  similar  kinds 
is  the  same  way  as  some  of  the  orchidaceous  plants  are  potted. 
Fill  the  pot3  about  half  full  of  large  pieces  of  crocks,  with  a layer 
of  rough  lumps  of  peat  to  keep  them  from  getting  choked  with  the 
finer  material ; the  plant  is  then  potted  in  peat  mixed  with  silver- 
sand  and  finely  broken  crocks ; the  crocks  should  be  thoroughly 
clean.  In  selecting  the  peat,  I am  careful  to  use  only  that  which 
has  a large  amount  of  fibres,  and  then  shake  out  the  finest  portion, 
and  only  use  the  rough  part ; for  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in 
this  respect,  I consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  and  essential 
points  in  the  culture  of  this  section  of  the  Alocasia  to  keep  the 
roots  out  of  close  soil ; it  is  next  to  impossible  to  grow  the  plants  in 
it,  for  the  roots  are  so  thoroughly  impatient  of  being  confined  that 
they  will  very  soon  rot  if  they  are.  Not  so  long  since,  I had  a 
plant  of  metallica  which  lost  a very  large  portion  of  its  roots 
through  the  material  in  which  it  was  potted-  getting  close  and 
sour,  aided  by  being  kept  in  the  conservatory  until  late  in  autumn  ; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  might  be  similarly  situated  at 
any  time,  I will  describe  what  measures  I resorted  to  to  bring  it 
back  into  a healthy  condition  again.  As  soon  as  the  plant  was 
brought  from  the  conservatory,  as  much  of  the  sour  stuff  was 
removed  from  amongst  the  roots  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  plant,  and  without  giving  it  too  great  a check  ; and  I then  gave 
it  a fresh  pot,  fresh  soil,  fresh  crocks — in  fact,  a fresh  start  in  life 
altogether,  and  plunged  it  in  the  tan  bed  amongst  the  pines,  and 
there  it  remains  now.  The  pot  is  a mass  of  healthy  roots,  and  at 
the 'present  time  tho'plant  is  starting  into  a vigorous’ growth,  just 
us  though  nothing  had  happened  to  impede  its  progress.  It  will  not 
be  out  of  place  for  me  to  observe  that  for  ordinary  purposes  this  is 
much  too  early  to  sturt  them  into  growth  ; the  cud  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March  is  quite  soon  enough,  for  generally  speaking 
fino-foliago  plants  arc  not  wanted  to  be  in  perfection  uutil  after  the 
pelargoniums,  azaleas,  audjother  brilliantly  tinted  (lowers  arc  over, 


and  turned  out  into  their  summer  quarters,  and  the  different 
occupants  of  the  flower  garden  at  their  best ; it  is  then,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  that  fine-foliage  plants  are  required  for  indoor  decora- 
tion. I wish  to  be  understood  the  specimens  more  particularly  o 
those  possessing  high-coloured  leaves  now,  for  one  is  able  to  appref 
ciate  them  better  than  when  they  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
showy  flowers  like  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  and  are  moreover 
a great  relief  to  the  mind  from  the  gaudy  colouring  which  so  gene- 
rally  prevails  out  of  doors  at  that  particular  season  ; and  few  things 
are  so  thoroughly  refreshing  to  the  sight  after  it  has  been  dazzled 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  gay  colouring  of  the  parterre  as  a house 
nicely  furnished  w;th  a good  collection  of  beautiful  leaved  plants. 

With  an  apology  for  this  digression  from  the  cultural  remarks, 
I will  return,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  that  my  reason 
for  allowing  the  plant  I was  speaking  about  to  remain  in  the 
conservatory  so  long  was  to  give  it  its  rest  a couple  of  months 
earlier  than  it  otherwise  would  have  had  it,  on  account  of  my 
requiring  it  at  its  best  early,  for  a particular  purpose.  Like  most 
fine-foliage  plants,  this  requires  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  when 
growing,  and  this  section  must  not  be  kept  too  dry  in  its  resting 
season.  When  growing,  the  plants  require  an  abundance  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  which  is  best  obtained  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and 
stages,  for  if  syringed  overhead,  even  with  the  clearest  water  that 
can  be  conveniently  obtained,  there  certainly  will  be  a settlement 
and  spotting  on  the  leaves,  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  purity 
of  the  water  used  ; and  when  the  leaves  are  sponged,  to  wash  off 
the  sediment,  it  very  materially  spoils  that  exquisitely  beautiful 
metallic  lustre  which  is  the  principal  charm  of  this  section,  under 
which  I shall  include  A.  metallica.  This  variety  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  plants  to  render 
any  description  unnecessary.  A.  zebrina  is  a very  magnificent  kind, 
much  stronger  growing  than  the  preceding ; its  beautiful  large 
velvety  green  leaves  are  produced  on  prettily  marked  stalks,  which 
when  well  grown  average  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  Caladium 
Lowii  and  Veitchii  will  succeed  under  this  treatment.  It  might  not 
probably  be  exactly  right  to  say  anything  relating  to  caladiums  in 
a paper  specially  devoted  to  alocasias  ; but  I trust  the  great 
resemblance  these  two  varieties  bear  to  the  alocasia,  both  in 
manner  of  treatment  and  style  of  growth,  besides  their  being 
introduced  to  this  country  under  the  same  name,  will  be  a 
sufficient  justification,  and  excuse  for  mentioning  them  here. 

A.  macrorhiza  variegata  is  a very  noble  plant,  and  requires  a 
somewhat  different  system  of  treatment  to  that  recommended  for  the 
preceding  varieties ; it  wants  something  more  substantial  to  grow 
in,  and  nothing  beats  good  fibry  loam,  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure,  leaf-mould,  and  a sprinkling  of  silver-sand.  I mix  and 
use  it  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  loam  and  a part  each  of  leaf- 
mould  and  rotten  dung,  and  sufficient  sand  to  make  the  whole 
feel  gritty.  This  compost  beats  peat  out  of  the  field  for  growing 
this  sort.  I bought  a plant  of  it  not  more  than  a twelvemontli 
since  with  only  a couple  of  leaves,  the  stem  the  thickness  of  one’s 
thumb,  and  now  its  bulb  stands  very  near  a foot  high  from  the  level 
of  the  soil,  and  measures  as  much,  or  more,  in  circumference,  with 
half  a dozen  smaller  ones  considerably  longer  than  the  original  one 
was  when  I first  had  it,  and  I expect  to  find  two  or  three  dozen 
smaller  bulbs  when  I take  it  out  of  the  pot  it  is  now  in.  I have  the 
plant  dried  off  in  the  pot  lying  on  its  side  iu  a temperature  of  50”. 
Some  time  last  February  the  plant  was  shook  out  of  the  old  soil,  and 
potted  in  a 48-size  pot  in  the  soil  as  I have  recommended,  and 
then  plunged  in  a bottom-heat  of  something  like  7o°;  I am  unable  to 
say  to  a degree,  neither  is  it  of  any  consequence  that  I should  do  so, 
for  a few  degrees  either  way  will  not  signify  ; but  I may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  70°  should  not  be  exceeded  to  any  great  extent  by 
those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  management  of  bottom-heat. 
As  the  plant  grew,  I kept  it  shifted  and  plunged  in  the  bottom - 
heat  until  it  reached  a No.  4,  which  was  some  time  towards  the  end 
of  May,  and  it  was  too  large  to  be  put  back  into  bottom-heat,  for  there 
was  not  sufficient  room  for  the  immense  leaves  which  began  to  push 
up  to  develop  themselves.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  fill  the  last  pot  with 
roots,  I stood  it  on  some  pieces  of  brick  in  a pan  of  weak  manur.  - 
water,  allowing  the  pot  to  be  about  an  inch  deep  in  the  water. 
I was  certainly  surprised  to  see  how  vigorously  it  grew  after  this, 
and  it  was  nothing  comparable  in  June,  when  I exhibited  it  at 
Kingston,  to  what  it  was  a month  or  six  weeks  later : the  leaves 
were  scarcely  half  the  size.  I was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  growing 
this  kind  so  vigorously  had  any  influence  upon  the  variegation,  so 
in  the  autumn  1 potted  two  small  plants  very  equally  matched  in 
every  respect,  one  in  peat  and  sand,  and  the  other  in  the  same  soil 
as  1 have  been  speaking  about  ; they  have  stood  side  by  side,  and 
had  exactly  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  They  have  been  kept 
growing  up  till  now  ; the  one  in  loam  is  decidedly  the  largest  plant, 
and  butter  variegated  than  the  other.  Metallica  is  propagated  by 
division,  and  Macrorhiza  variegata  by  the  small  bulbs  which  will  be 
found  amongst  tho  roots,  and  those  adhering  to  the  parent. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN  SOILS,  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

Reclamation  op  Clay  Soils. 

I am  nwaro  that  the  heading  of  this  paper  might  lead  the  reader  to 
expect  an  elaborate  treatise  upon  the  subject ; but  such  I shall  not 
attempt,  because  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
secondly,  beenuse  it  is  imperfectly  understood  even  by  those  whom 
it  most  concerns;  and  the  best  that  we  can  do  at  present  is  to 
gather  materials  towards  a full  understanding  of  it.  I therefore 
propose  to  treat  this  subject  in  my  usual  plain  way,  that  our  garden- 
ing  readers  may  understand  it,  and  that  I may  not  be  tempted  to 
go  out  of  my  depth.  I am  the  more  anxious  to  so  treat  it  because  it 
is  important  that  those  who  have  not  previously  given  the  subject 
any  consideration  should  do  so,  as  on  a proper  understanding  of  it 
depends  in  a great  measure  the  success  of  much  of  their  labour. 
This  last  is  such  an  important  question  to  the  kitchen  gardener, 
that  I may  hope  for  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  following  remarks, 
as  I hope  to  go  through  most  of  the  essential  features  appertaining 
to  kitchen  garden  soils  and  their  management.  I shall  first  dwell 
upon 

SOILS  FOR  A NEW  GARDEN. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  province  here  to  enter  into  the  choice 
of  positions ; I rather  prefer  to  take  them  as  we  find  them  on  any 
given  spot ; and  I shall  first  suppose  that  we  have  a soil  with  8 or 
10  inches  of  good  surface  earth,  resting  on  a blue  or  yellow  clay. 
Such  a spot  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  although  I have  seen 
such  valuable  positions  badly  managed — in  fact,  I may  say  spoilt 
for  the  first  few  years  of  their  use,  for  want  of  a proper  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  I am  bound  to  say  that  there  are  many  spots  where 
the  skill  of  the  gardener  is  called  into  more  active  exercise  to  secure 
the  well-doing  of  his  crops  than  these,  and  the  greatest  mistake 
committed  by  many  is,  when  first  handling  such  a soil,  they  have 
generally  seen,  or  somewhere  read,  that  every  new  kitchen  garden 
should  be  well  and  deeply  trenched,  and  upon  the  strength  of  such 
knowledge  they  proceed  to  follow  out  the  instructions  without 
giving  any  consideration  to  the  peculiarity  of  soil  or  position,  and 
by  so  doing  they  create  an  enemy  that  is  not  got  rid  of  in  a day 
or  a year.  Without  giving  the  subject  any  thought,  the  ground  is 
trenched  sometimes  from  two  to  three  feet,  all  the  best  soil  being 
placed  in  the  bottom,  and  a strong  rank  clay  brought  to  the  surface 
in  its  place,  which  will  take  years  of  careful  management  to  bring 
into  a good  working  condition,  unless  after  a year’s  working  the 
ground  is  trenched  over  again,  and  the  soil  that  was  at  the  top  in  the 
first  instance  is  brought  to  the  surface  again. 

Now  the  order  of  proceeding  in  such  a case  should  be,  not  to 
place  the  top  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  endeavour  as 
much  as  possible  to  put  it  on  the  top  again ; and  this  operation  is 
very  simple,  for  instead  of  bringing  the  bad  soil  to  the  top,  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  may  be  loosened  up  to  the  required  depth 
(2  feet  is  sufficient  in  such  a soil),  and  allowed  to  remain  there,  and 
the  top  spit  of  the  next  trench  placed  on  the  top  of  it.  By  this  means 
the  surface  soil  is  retained  at  the  top,  and  the  cultivator  will  find 
it  much  the  better  for  working,  as  well  as  for  his  crops,  than  if  he 
had  brought  the  bottom  soil  to  the  surface.  Mistakes  in  this 
simple  operation  in  the  first  instance  when  forming  a new  garden 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  evidently  committed  without  first 
giving  the  matter  any  degree  of  thought.  Not  many  years  since  on 
the  borders  of  Kent,  I saw  a large  nursery  famous  for  rose-growing, 
where  a like  mistake  had  occurred.  It  happened  that  a new  ground 
foreman  was  engaged,  whose  notion  of  deep  trenching  was  so  great 
that  he  prevailed  upon  the  proprietor  to  have  every  vacant  piece 
of  ground  trenched  up  feet  deep ; and  in  conducting  the  operation, 
the  top  soil  was  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  a depth  of  a foot 
of  calcareous  clay  brought  to  the  surface.  The  consequence  was 
that  what  was  before  a kind,  workable  surface  soil,  was  converted  to 
a cold,  stiff,  ungenial  surface,  that  had  it  been  allowed  to  remain 
would  have  cost  years  of  expensive  management  before  it  could  be 
got  into  a kindly  friable  condition.  But  in  this  instance,  one  season’s 
working  proved  to  the  owner  that  for  him  a serious  mistake  had 
been  made,  and  the  shortest  and  best  remedy  he  found  was  to  re- 
trench the  ground,  and  bring  again  the  original  surface  soil  to  the 
top.  I have  merely  related  the  above  facts  that  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  to  show  that  the  subject  is  sufficiently  important, 
to  demand  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  may  be  engaged  in  such 
work,  for  as  shown  in  the  above  instance,  unless  a proper  amount 
of  attention  is  given  the  subject  at  the  right  moment,  the  neglect  of 
it  may  prove  a serious  affair  to  all  interested. 

But  from  what  I have  above  stated  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
I am  opposed  to  deep  trenching,  because  few  writers  have  advo- 
cated the  advantages  of  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  iu  stronger 
language  than  I have  in  these  pages ; but  at  the  same  time, 
experience  and  observation  have  taught  me  that  trenching  as 
ordinarily  understood  is  not  applicable  to  all  soils,  but  when  there  is 
a sufficient  depth  of  good  soil  to  allow  the  bottom  to  be  brought  to 
the  top,  then  I would  by  all  means  advocate  its  being  brought 
there,  but  in  other  cases  where  the  subsoil  is  of  that  retentive 


nature,  it  is  better  for  all  the  purposes  of  cultivation  that  it  should 
not  be  brought  to  the  top  unless  the  cultivator  can  afford  to 
incorporate  with  it  all  those  necessary  ingredients,  such  as  soot, 
lime,  burnt  earth,  and  leaf-soil,  to  bring  it  into  a fit  state  for  culti- 
vation. If  these  materials  are  procurable  on  easy  terms,  then  a few 
inches  laid  on  annually  will  in  the  course  of  a few  years  bring  such 
a soil  into  a high  state  of  cultivation ; but  the  importance  of  deep 
stirring  of  such  a soil  as  I am  now  treating  upon;  cannot  be  over- 
rated, especially  if  not  well  or  naturally  drained,  as  if  there  are 
no  means  of  the  surface  water  to  get  away  below  the  roots  of 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  a kitchen  garden,  the  ground  becomes 
soddened  and  sour,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  much  colder 
than  a well-drained  spot  during  winter.  This  subject  of  deep 
as  against  shallow  culture  has  long  been  a bone  of  contention 
amongst  some  of  our  best  agriculturists ; but  an  ordinary 
observer  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  worked,  can  easily  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions,  as 
a deep  rich  soil  can  never  be  moved  too  much  or  too  deep,  for  by 
deep  culture  rich  earth  is  brought  to  the  surface,  air  and  water  are 
more  readily  admitted,  and  the  roots  of  plants  are  encouraged  to 
spread  more  freely,  as  well  as  to  penetrate  deeper,  while  the  rich 
soil  affords  an  abundance  of  nourishment.  But  with  a shallow 
soil,  with  a lower  stratum  of  inferior  quality,  no  good  can  result 
by  bringing  it  to  the  top  unless  specially  managed. 

This  brings  me  to  say  something  on  clay  soils  generally.  For  the 
convenience  of  working,  these  are  the  most  undesirable  soils  which 
the  gardener  comes  in  contact  with.  But  nevertheless  they  are 
valuable  for  the  production  of  many  kitchen  garden  crops,  and 
with  management  they  are  more  to  be  desired  than  some  of  those 
light  soils  resting  on  gravel.  The  greatest  objection  to  a clay  soil 
is  that  it  is  cold  and  ungenial  for  early  spring  crops,  but  its  valuable 
properties  in  a dry,  hot  summer  are  so  clearly  demonstrated  over 
those  of  a lighter  and  more  open  texture,'  that  I would  prefer  to 
deal  with  it  than  with  the  latter. 

The  greatest  consideration  in  bringing  a new  soil  of  this  descrip- 
tion into  use  as  a kitchen  garden,  is  to  work  out  a thorough  system 
of  drainage,  for  by  carrying  away  all  unappropriated  water  the 
heat  of  the  soil  is  increased,  and  it  is  consequently  rendered  more 
agreeable  for  vegetable  life  to  feed  in.  This  being  done,  the  next 
important  operation  is  to  add  to  it  such  substances  as  will  augment 
its  fertility,  and  at  the  same  time  lighten  its  tenacious  character. 
One  of  the  essential  conditions  for  securing  early  and  fine  vegetables 
is  a warm  friable  soil.  A light  soil  is  of  necessity  better  than  a 
heavy  one  for  an  early  spring  garden ; but  for  many  summer  crops 
I would  not  change  a soil  of  a tenacious  character  for  one  that  is 
composed  of  lighter  or  more  friable  substances.  Therefore,  the 
kitchen  gardener  will  act  wisely  when  he  only  aims  at  reclaiming  a 
portion  of  his  garden,  just  for  spring  crops,  from  that  state  in 
which  he  finds  it.  True,  he  may  find  that  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  staple  of  the  whole  garden  may  all  require  some  attention, 
but  I would  only  do  it  in  part,  and  direct  the  chief  attentions  to 
the  quarter  that  has  the  most  likely  appearance  of  producing  the 
best  and  earliest  crops  for  spring  and  early  summer  use. 

For  the  common  improvement  of  such  land,  there  are  many 
substances  applicable.  Both  chalk  and  lime  are  valuable  ingredients, 
the  former  keeping  the  soil  more  open,  and  retaining  a great  body 
of  air,  which  is  eminently  beneficial,  while  lime  also  acts  to  some 
extent  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  great  advantage  of  lime  over 
many  other  substances  is  its  chemical  action  on  the  roots  of  plants 
which  are  left  in  the  ground  after  the  removal  of  a crop,  a3  if  put 
on  the  land  and  dug  in  fresh  it  soon  causes  a speedy  decomposiiion 
of  all  organic  matter  it  comes  in  contact  with,  thereby  creating  out 
of  the  soil  an  abundant  supply  of  sustenance  for  the  roots  of  the 
future  crop  to  feed  upon.  To  these  substances  may  be  added  burnt 
earth,  all  the  sweepings  and  clippings  from  the  pleasure-ground, 
and  indeed  anything  that  will  make  it  more  precious  and  fertile, 
and  always  giving  the  preference  to  stable  manure  over  any  other. 
Here  I must  close  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  clay  soils,  and  as 
soon  as  some  other  pressing  matters  which  are  waiting  for  space 
are  off  my  hands,  I hope  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  other 
soils.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


New  Invention  for  Plant  Labels. — I have  received  samples  of  a 
newly  invented  plant  label  from  an  amateur  who  wishes  to  sell  his  inven- 
tion, and  who  asks  me  to  assist  him.  I would  gladly  write  to  a few  firms, 
and  state  the  case,  and  I might,  perhaps,  very  quickly  secure  him  a pur- 
chaser. But  though  I might  do  this  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a poor  man, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  acting  as  an  agent,  and  I therefore  prefer  to  state 
the  case  here,  and  leave  it  to  find  attention  where  it  may.  The  invention 
consists  of  a metallic  label  of  most  elegant  appearance,  on  which  the  name 
in  black  and  white  can  be  changed  ad  infinitum,  and  the  form  of  which 
can  be  adapted  for  walls,  trees,  flower  pois — tor  in  fact  any  purpose  for 
which  a label  can  be  required.  It  would  suit  a manufacturer  accustomed 
to  small  nicnacs  in  metal  work,  and  I have  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  intro- 
duced to  publio  notice  with  spirit,  the  sale  would  be  large  and  constant. 
Any  letters  respecting  this  that  come  to  hand  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
inventor.  It  seems  but  proper  to  add  that  he  expects  only  a small  sum  for 
his  idea.  S.  H. 
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PALMS  FOE  TIIE  CONSERVATOBY. 

I see  that,  in  some  past  issues  of  the  Gakdeneb’s  Magazine, 
oue  of  your  able  coadjutors  has  fixed  the  attention  of  the  English 
gardener  to  some  palms  that  have  proved  hardy  in  Britain.  I am 
most  glad,  for  everywhere  I would  wish  to  see  the  sublimest  forms 
of  vegetation  adorning  the  green  gardens  of  the  noble  English 
people.  When  I speak  of  these  as  “ green  gardens,”  I wish  you 
to  know  my  meaning  much,  for  I have  not  seen  such  green  gardens 
at  home.  In  most  parts  of  Germany  we  do  not  eintauchen,  or  as  you 
say  immerse  our  houses  in  woods  of  evergreen  trees  as  you  do ; and 
our  grass  platz  do  not  present  such  summer  greenness  in  the 
depth  of  our  hard  winters,  and  our  houses  of  the  couni  ry  look 
more  cold  and  exposed  to  the  blast,  and  the  gardens  have  the 
wildness  of  the  forest  about  them ; but  yours  are  rich  and  warm, 
and  all  comfort  to  the  eye,  as  your  hospitality  of  the  inside  is  good 
to  the  heart.  But  my  countrymen  can  show  a warm  house  inside, 
though  the  fir-trees  and  the  oaks  be  sullen  without ; and  wherever 
beats  a German  heart,  there  is  the  power  to  melt  ice,  and  to  dis- 
solve any  frown,  and  make  much  gladness  of  the  human  life.  Your 
green  gardens  strike  me  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  English 
scenery /andj  at  this  time  of  year  I would  but  for  the  snow  and 
the  rain  believe  myself  to  be  in  the  south  of  Europe,  for  nowhere 
else  in  the  temperate  zone  is  there  so  sweet  a verdure  in  winter  time 
as  in  England. 


that  need  no  stove,  and  can  be  kept  with  no  more  trouble  than  is 
required  to  keep  a camellia.  I call  all  such  “ conservatory  palms,” 
because  the  conservatory  is  always  a “ temperate  house  ; ” and  when 
these  palms  acquire  a good  size,  they  are  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  conservatory  plants. 

It  is  true  that  every  palm,  like  every  other  plant,  will  thrive  best 
by  some  peculiar  treatment.  Yet  I will  not  attempt  to  refine  on 
the  minute  treatment  of  each  particular  kind ; for  I will  tell  you 
that  in  the  continental  nurseries,  where  they  are  raised  from  seeds, 
and  grown  in  quantities  for  the  market,  they  are  treated  nearly 
all  alike  ; some  have  more  heat  and  more  water  than  others,  but  the 
cultivators  are  not  particular  to  distinguish  amongst  them,  and  yet 
most  beautiful  are  the  plants  they  produce.  All  the  palms  are 
treated  as  stove  plants  in  the  raising  from  seed,  for  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  them  grow  slow — it  is  cheaper  to  burn  much  fuel  to 
have  a quick  growth  ; but  we  always  harden  them  before  they  are 
sold,  that  they  may  not  die  through  the  cold  of  transit,  and  the 
check  they  suffer  in  being  turned  out  of  their  pots.  It  is  by 
observation  of  the  process  of  hardening  that  we  first  learn  the 
degrees  of  cold  the  species  will  bear,  and  I have  tried  all  the  kinds 
I could  procure,  and  have,  when  they  have  become  a few  years  old, 
kept  them  in  cold  houses  all  the  winter,  sometimes  seeing  a little 
rime  on  the  edges  of  their  leaves  ; and  such  as  I shall  name  will  bear 
this  treatment  well,  and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  world- 


But  we  shall  leave  the  hardy  palms  to  .those  able  contributors 
who  know  so  well  how  to  treat  upon  them.  Come  with  me  into  a 
house  of  the  imagination,  where  I have  grown  thousands  of  palms, 
so  that  they  could  be  packed  in  crates  without  pots,  and  sent  to 
England  to  be  sold  at  a few  shillings  each.  I have  just  seen  in 
the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Covent  Garden,  some  palms 
announced,  such  as  Latania  Bourbonica,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  and 
Sabal  Adansonii,  at  less  prices  than  your  new  pelargoniums  and 
pansies  attain,  and  I ask  how  it  is  that  they  are  not  sold  in  more 
thousands,  for  I would  tell  you  that  to  produce  them  is  not  difficult. 
I have  asked  the  English  buyers  why  are  they  so  timid  as  to  take 
dozens  when  they  should  have  thousands ; and  they  say,  “ Our 
folks  are  afraid  to  buy  them.”  Yes,  I perceive  that  everywhere  the 
idea  of  a palm  tree  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a hothouse  to  keep 
it  in,  and  a great  furnace  and  elaborate  hot-water  system,  and  a 
great  stall  of  gardeners.  This  is  all  a mistake.  Many  of  the 
grandest  palms  of  the  whole  world  are  perfect  as  specimens  when  only 
a few  Indies  high ; they  may  be  purchased  for  a few  shillings  each, 
and  they  may  be  preserved  through  the  winter  in  any  good  green- 
house which  is  protected  from  the  attacks  of  frost.  There  are 
palms  that  need  the  stove,  and  the  hardiest  kinds  will  grow  fast 
and  line  with  much  heat  and  moisture,  but  I repeat  thut  I can  find 
you  some  unsurpassed  lor  beauty,  thut  are  perfect  and  picturesque 
when  very  small,  that  cost  less  than  the  commonest  flowers,  and 


adapted  plants,  or  shall  I say  plants  that  persons  of  taste  of  the 
middle  rank  of  life  may  purchase  with  safety,  and  much  enjoy 
for  the  embellishment  of  their  gardens.  While  speaking  of 
temperature,  I would  say  that  I have  referred  to  a Dictionary  which 
some  English  gardeners  keep,  and  I find  the  directions  given  are 
the  opposite  of  what  experience  teaches.  The  authors  say  in 
Areca,  “ all  stove  palms  temp,  in  winter  55°  to  65°.”  Now  I can 
tell  of  Arecas  that  want  only  35°  to  45°  in  winter,  and  that  will 
never  hurt  if  not  colder  than  33°.  Of  Chamaedorea  they  say, 
“ winter  50°  to  GO0 ;”  but  I can  show  that  there  are  four  species  in 
cultivation  that  will  do  well  in  common  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
heat.  I will  not  proceed,  but  will  advise  the  practical  man  to 
observe  for  himself,  and  to  take  not  much  notice  of  garden 
dictionaries. 

The  soil  for  palms  should  be  the  most  part  fibrous  loam  of  the 
best  kind,  with  a good  proportion  of  sand  added,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  put  some  small  charcoal  over  oue  convex  tile  to  drain  the  pots 
until  the  plants  become  large,  and  then  a small  pot  should  bo 
inverted  over  the  principal  drainage  in  the  lnrge  pot,  and  the  space 
around  be  filled  with  broken  tile,  and  over  that  a layer  of  charcoal. 
If  potted  with  such  care,  and  the  soil  is  good  loam  full  of  clastic 
turf,  very  few  palms  need  be  re-potted  more  often  than  every  second 
year,  and  some  will  do  three  years  without  repotting. 

Most  palms  like  plenty  of  light,  und  when  they  are  growing 
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they  require  abundance  of  water.  There  are  some  exceptions,  ns, 
for  example,  that  beautiful  and  nearly  hardy  palm  Chamcerops 
humilis  should  be  nearly  dry  at  all  times,  except  in  the  height  of 
summer.  Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  degree  of  water 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  heat.  When  kept  in  cool 
houses  all  winter,  they  must  have  very  little  water.  During  cold 
weather,  when  the  thermometer  descends  to  a minimum,  they  must 
not  have  water  at  all.  When  they  arc  growing  freely,  give  them 
water  daily,  but  do  not  drench  them,  for  that  washes  the  goodness 
out  of  the  earth ; give  enough  to  wet  the  soil  quite  through,  but 
not  enough  to  make  a stream  through  the  pot.  Some  of  the 
English  gardeners  would  sta  e to  observe  with  what  care  water  is 
given  in  the  great  continental  nurseries  where  plants  are  grown  by 
thousands  for  the  markets.  Why  at  many  of  these  places  there  is 
no  water,  speaking  by  comparison,  yet  they  keep  their  plants  alive 
and  well  by  great  economy  and  most  careful  distribution. 

As  to  temperature,  it  is  a good  thing  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
servatory palms  to  give  them  a little  extra  heat  when  they  begin  to 
grow,  so  as  to  help  out  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  for  a check  at 
this  time  will  sometimes  result  in  a deformed  growth.  Just  such  a 
rise  of  the  glass  as  is  required  for  camellias  and  azaleas  is  what 
these  will  be  benefited  by  when  commencing  growth.  Then 
atmospheric  moisture  will  be  beneficial.  But  at  all  other  times 
treat  them  as  common  greenhouse  plants,  and  as  for  the  winter 
temperature,  let  it  range  as  nearly  as  possible  at  45°  never  descend- 
ing below  35°,  and  never  rising  above  50°.  On  bright  sunny  days, 
such  as  an  English  gardener  just  now  told  me  was  a “gushing 
day,”  I would  give  plenty  of  air,  to  prevent  the  house  becoming 
too  warm ; but  after  the  end  of  February  it  would  be  good  to 
raise  the  temperature  gently,  and  give  them  a start  into  growth,  so 
that  they  would  have  a long  summer  to  complete  their  periodical 
activities,  and  go  to  rest  in  good  time  for  the  winter. 

I speak  of  these  as  “ conservatory  palms  ” because  of  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  conservatory,  and  their  adaptability  to  cool 
treatment.  But  almost  any  of  them,  when  small,  are  as  well  adapted 
for  glass  cases  as  the  very  finest  ferns  are.  Indeed,  I wonder  our 
Editor  has  not  made  as  good  a feature  of  case  palms  as  he  has  of 
case  ferns,  and  I will  say  that  I have  expected  it  of  him.  I have 
thought  more  than  once,  when  looking  over  the  splendid  collection 
of  palms  in  the  nursery  of  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  at  Gand  in 
Belgium,  that  if  the  wealthy  English  ladies  who  so  much  love 
elegant  plants  in  their  chambers  would  come  here  and  select  for 
themselves,  every  drawing-room  would  become  a microcosm  of  the 
glories  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  And  when  by  care  these  palms 
become  too  large  for  the  cases,  they  could  be  taken  to  the  green- 
house 3 and  when  too  large  for  the  greenhouse,  they  could  go  the 
conservatory ; and  when  of  quite  stately  dimensions,  they  could  be 
put  out  on  the  grass  all  the  summer  for  the  “ sub-tropical  ” em- 
bellishment of  the  English  garden.  I think  I have  said  enough  for 
this  time,  and  now  I will  give  a list  of  such  palms  as  I have  grown 
for  many  years  by  cool  treatment,  and  I shall  sum  up  their  culture 
by  saying,  Whoso  can  grow  a camellia,  can  also  grow  one  of  these, 
or  all  of  these. 

Areca  Bauerii,  A.  monostachya,  A.  sapida. — These  are  species 
of  the  “ cabbage  palm.”  Others  of  this  genus  must  be  kept  in  the 
stove,  and  for  those  who  can  grow  stove  palms  there  are  not  two 
finer  to  be  found  than  A.  speciosa  and  A.  Verschaffelti. 

Brahea  calcarea,  B.  dulcis,  B.  nobilis. — These  are  beautiful 
Mexican  palms,  with  large  fan-like  leaves  most  elegantly  disposed  at 
the  summit.  They  are  very  hardy. 

Chamcedorea  atrovirens,  C.  eleyans,  C.  Ernesta- Augusti,  C. 
V erchaffeltiana. — I will  guarantee  all  liese  to  thrive  by  cool  treat- 
ment, though  where  I have  yet  seen  them  in  England  they  are 
always  kept  as  if  they  would  die  if  not  always  quite  hot.  They 
ought  to  have  a rich  soil  and  abundance  of  water  when  growing, 
'iti  se  are  quickly  propagated  by  suckers  from  the  root. 

C ' amcerops  excelsa  vera  ( Van  Siebold).  C.  Ghiesbreightii,  C. 
nib„a,  C.  sinensis,  C.  tomentosa , C.  humilis,  C.  Fortuni. — These 
fine  fan  palms  are  all  nearly  hardy,  and  the  last  two  quite  so.  They 
may  all  be  increased  by  means  of  suckers,  though  seeds  are  gene- 
rally plentiful.  The  beautiful  C.  Stauracantha  requires  the  stove. 

Cocos  Australis,  C,  campestris. — These  are  two  of  the  grandest 
palms  in  cultivation ; they  are  splendid  to  put  out  in  the  garden 
during  the  summer. 

Corypha  Australis. — This  fan-palm,  of  New  Holland,  desires  a 
sandy  soil.  It  is  most  largely  grown  on  the  Continent,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  place  on  the  dinner-table — a subject  I quite  forgot  when 
speaking  of  the  uses  of  conservatory  palms. 

Latania  Bourbonica. — This  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Latanias, 
and  I present  a portrait  of  a plant  of  my  own  which  is  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  has  never  been  in  any  better  place  than  a cool 
house  for  fifteen  years  past,  and  I have  seen  hoar  frost  on  the  edges 
of  its  leaves.  What  beauty  it  has!  and  how  well  adapted  is  it  to 
place  out  in  the  garden  all  the  summer ! This  may  be  purchased 
by  the  thousand  at  the  great  nurseries  I have  already  spoken  of. 


Phoenix  humilis,  P.  leonensis,  P.  reclinata,  P.  dactylifera. — These 
are  the  hardiest  species  of  date-palm,  which  your  books  say  require 
a stove,  but  which  I say  from  experience  do  not  need  other  than 
such  as  you  call  greenhouse  treatment.  The  East  Indian  species 
of  Phoenix  do  indeed  require  the  stove,  and  must  have  it ; but  «e 
must  make  distinctions  when  we  find  such  plants  as  I have  named 
well  able  to  bear  a low  temperature. 

Sabal  Adaitsonii,  S.  longifolia,  S.  princeps. — The  first-named 
of  these  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  finest  palms  in  cultivation.  It 
is  adapted  for  the  dinner-table,  the  glass  case,  the  window,  the 
greenhouse,  or  for  the  open  garden  during  the  summer. 

Seaforthia  eleyans,  S.  robusta. — These  I have  well  proved  to  be 
quite  hardy  as  compared  with  the  generality  of  palms.  The 
second  of  them  is  a grand  palm,  and  should  be  seen  in  every 
choice  conservatory. 

Thrinax  parviflora,  T.  tunicata. — These  are  the  only  species  of 
this  group  that  I would  keep  in  a cool-house.  I killed  many  fine 
specimens  in  a trial  of  them  all  I made  four  years  ago.  We  must 
kill  sometimes  to  learn,  but  it  grieved  me  much,  and  I might  have 
saved  my  plants  if  I had  not  been  determined  to  see  the  whole 
issue  of  the  experiment.  Indeed,  I had  faith  they  would  all  bear 
the  cool  treatment.  However,  these  two  are  safe,  and  I strongly 
recommend  them. 

This  closes  the  list,  which  perhaps  after  the  present  winter  is 
past  I shall  be  able  to  enlarge,  for  I have  some  more  palms  under 
trial.  I would  only  say,  in  conclusion,  to  the  lover  of  fine  plants, 
you  may  order  of  your  nurserymen  all  that  I have  named ; they 
will  not  cost  much — not  one  need  cost  more  than  fifty  shillings,  and 
many  of  them  may  be  had  for  less  than  five  shillings  each.  May 
the  New  Year  bring  to  our  readers  the  sense  of  a life  nobler  than 
the  events  which  colour  it,  and  a hope  that  is  akin  to  the  emblem  of 
the  palm  tree,  which  of  old  was  the  type  of  immortal  pleasure. 
Such  is  the  wish  of  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

Karl  Prosper. 

A FEW  WEEKS  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

Rhug  Hall,  the  Residence  of  W.  Wagstaff,  Esq. 

The  mansion  is  in  a beautiful  park  on  the  south  side  of  a ridge  of 
mountains  which  commands  most  delightful  prospects  over  the  most 
exquisite  landscapes  the  eye  ever  beheld,  richly  varied  with  wood,  rock, 
and  pasture.  Rhug  Hall  was  for  centuries  the  family  seat  of  the  Vaughans. 
Eight  years  ago  the  late  Sir  Robert  Vaughan  died  without  issue.  The 
estate  was  left  to  the  Honourable  C.  Wynne,  the  second  son  of  Lord  New- 
borough.  There  are  fifteen  thousand  acres  belonging  to  this  estate,  the 
greater  part  fertile  land,  and  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  It  lies  between 
Llangollen  and  Bala.  It  is  remarkable  as  anciently  being  the  property  of 
the  celebrated  Welsh  hero  Owan  Glyndwr  (known  in  story  as  Owen  Glen- 
dower).  He  was  the  son  of  Griffith  Vyehan,  which  is  the  ancient  name 
for  Vaughan.  This  is  the  hero  whose  actions  make  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  English  history,  and  who  appears  in  Shakspeare’s  Henry  IV., 
Part  I.,  as  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  At  the 
opening  of  the  story,  King  Henry  says,  in  reply  to  Percy’s  description  of 
the  bloody  conflict  between  Owen  and  Mortimer — 

He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower ; 

I tell  thee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone. 

As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy.  (Act  i.  scene  3.) 

In  the  third  act,  where  Owen  declares — 

At  my  nativity 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 

Of  burning  cressets  ; and  at  my  birth. 

The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak’d  like  a coward ; 

and  receives  from  Percy  the  sarcastic  rebuke  which  follows,  we  see  Owen 
established  upon  these  mountains  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  ; and  I 
may  therefore  properly  quote  the  passage  which  immediately  connects  the 
hero  with  the  scene  before  me  : — 

Glendower.  Come,  here’s  the  map ; shall  we  divide  our  right 
According  to  our  threefold  order  taken  ? 

Mortimer.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally : 

England,  from  Trent  to  Severn,  hitherto. 

By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assigned : 

All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore. 

And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 

To  Owen  Glendower.  And,  dear  coz  [to  Hotspur],  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 

And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn. 

Which  being  sealed  interchangeably 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute). 

To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you  and  I, 

And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth 
To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottish  power. 

As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 

My  father,  Glendower,  is  not  ready  yet, 

Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days ; 

Within  that  space  [to  Glendower]  you  may  have  drawn  together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

(Act  iii.  scene  1.) 

The  view  from  the  bills  is  extensive,  commanding  forty  square  miles  of 
picturesque  and  highly  romantic  scenery,  and  justly  celebrated  as  being 
the  loveliest  spot  in  North  Wales.  Near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills,  called 
Cefyn  Creini,  or  “Mountain  of  Worship,”. there  is  a vast  circle  of  stones, 
which  bears  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a fortification.  It  is  nearly 
half  a mile  in  circumference,  and  at  a distance  looks  like  a huge  Drub  ical 
circle,  though  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  the  Druids.  On  another 
hill  there  is  a heap  of  scattered  stones  on  a mound,  surrounded  by  a moat 
These  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  Owen  Glendower’s  palace. 
On  another  of  the  hills  there  is  a pool,  with  an  island  about  ten  yards  over, 
and  a willow  tree  growing  on  it.  When  the  wind  blows  hard,  its  force 
against  the  tree  is  sufficient  to  move  the  island,  which  floats  from  one  side 
of  the  pool  to  the  other.  It  reminded  me  of  the  floating  islands  which 
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have  occasionally  occurred  in  the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  On  my  way  to  the 
Hall,  I was  particularly  struck  with  the  admirable  harmonizing  of  the 
plantations,  with  the  various  alternations  of  hill  and  dale.  They  are  not 
thin  or  scattered  about  without  any  meaning,  but  richly  massed  and 
grouped,  breaking  occasionally  into  open  spaces  adorned  with  single  trees, 
blended  together  in  one  broad  connected  whole.  The  varied  tints  that 
autumn  could  afford  seemod  to  me  to  have  been  studied  before  the  planting 
took  place,  and  added  greatly  to  the  effect.  The  green  of  oaks  and  firs, 
all  the  different  hues  of  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech,  and  the  horse- 
chosnut,  mingled  together,  and  produced  a harmonizing  effect,  which  the 
breadth  of  light  and  shadow  softened  into  mellowness,  showing  many  points 
of  excellence  which  were  very  effective  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  Hall, 
at  a distance  half  hidden  by  trees,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  view. 
There  are  two  other  buddings  appearing  among  the  trees : they  are  an 
elegant  chapel,  and  a block  of  almhouses  for  the  aged  poor.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  background  add  to  the  scenery  an  additional  charm — they,  in 
fact,  render  sublime  that  which  without  them  would  be  beautiful.  As  you 
draw  nearer,  the  Hall  is  quite  hidden  among  the  trees,  and  by  whatever  gate 
you  enter  the  park,  you  have  to  walk  some  distance  before  you  can  catch 
a glimpse  of  the  mansion.  I found  it  rather  a formal-looking  building, 
not  at  all  picturesque  when  near.  In  the  noble  park,  the  stately  and 
venerable  oaks  spread  their  arms  over  the  ground  as  if  to  shelter  an  army. 
Some  of  the  oaks  are  most  gigantic ; one  measured  47  feet  in  girth 
of  trunk,  and  its  magnitude  was  as  nothing  compared  with  its  picturesque 
beauty.  There  are  many  magnificent  elms,  which  give  the  place  an 
ancestral  air.  The  ornamental  waters,  islands,  rustic  bridges,  shady 
banks,  waterfalls,  are  variously  displayed  or  partially  concealed  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer  by  thickets.  Close  beside  the  mansion  is  the  flower- 
garden,  clad  in  lively  colours,  and  giving  to  the  whole  a considerable  degree 
of  elegance,  beauty,  and  grandeur. 

Fields,  lawns,  hills,  pastures,  all  appear 

Clad  in  the  varied  beauties  of  the  year; 

Meandering  waters,  waving  woods,  are  seen. 

And  cattle  scattered  in  each  distant  green. 

Near  the  house,  picturesque  beauty  was  not  sacrificed  by  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  cutting  every  available  space  into  hearts,  kidneys,  diamonds, 
and  rolypolys;  but  comfort,  neatness,  elegance,  and  variety  had  been 
studied  and  achieved.  There  were  good  and  convenient  gravel  walks, 
grass  turf  in  the  finest  order,  and  planted  with  subjects  that  are  beautiful 
the  whole  year  round.  There  were  flowers  sufficient  to  give  variety  and 
spirit  without  causing  satiety  in  summer,  or  their  absence  causing  a 
blank  in  winter.  It  was  a good  landscape,  and  all  parts  free  and  uncon- 
strained by  any  prominent  and  highly  illuminated  spot  which  could  affect 
the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  destroy  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties 
that  raise  our  admiration.  I hope  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  by  my 
admiring  the  picturesque,  I have  no  taste  for  flowers,  or  would'undervalue 
the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  display  I saw  here.  I think  flowers  are 
the  most  delicate  and  charming  of  all  inanimate  objects,  particularly  when 
growing  in  the  open  air,  and  their  colours  harmonizing  perfectly  with  the 
green  turf.  But  their  position  must  be  studied  if  the  landscape  is  exten- 
sive and  picturesque,  as  it  is  at  Rhug.  If  strong'brilliant  colours  are  in 
the  foreground,  they  arrest  and  irritate  the  eye,  and  prevent  a happy 
blending  or  combination  of  the  several  features  of  a scene.  I have 
frequently  seen  charming  little  views  completely  spoiled  by  being  too 
highly  coloured ; and  if  the  glare  and  grandeur  were  taken  away,  the  soft 
colours  would  blend  and  connect  into  a sweet  united  whole.  Then  the 
eye  would  dwell  upon  the  scene  with  pleasure,  and  after  the  first 
enchantment  would  return  again  and  again  with  a new  source  of  delight. 
The  flower  garden  lies  to  the  right  of  the  house,  and  is  visible  from  the 
terrace.  A piece  of  ornamental  water  divides  it  from  the  park,  and  it  is  a 
model  of  simplicity,  the  grouping  of  the  beds  artistic,  and  the  flowers  in 
the  sweetest  harmony.  Though  a high  degree  of  brilliancy  was  diffused 
over  the  whole  of  the  beds,  the  colours  were  well  balanced.  The  water 
gave  a peculiar  freshness  to  the  whole.  The  beautiful  and  varied  effects 
produced  by  the  near  objects,  too,  were  very  pleasing — the  trees  and  bushes 
immediately  on  the  bank  casting  their  shadows  with  great  depth  and 
breadth ; the  turf  seemed  more  soft  and  smooth  ; the  flowers  were 
reflected  in  the  mirror,  and  their  colours  assumed  a mellowness  possible 
only  when  water  lends  its  valuable  aid.  After  the  stream  has  passed  the 
dressed  and  decorated  part  of  the  ground,  it  loses  its  calm,  clear  surface, 
and  becomes  an  irregular,  rapid,  and  strong  torrent,  plunging  at  last  over  a 
ledge  of  rock,  and  making  a fine  cataract.  Its  wildness  where  it  is  hemmed 
in  between  rough  rocky  heights,  affords  a fine  example  of  the  picturesque 
as  contrasted  with  the  beautiful  it  exemplifies  where  it  skirts  the  flower 
garden. 

The  Rosery  is  a long  hank  or  border  running  down  one  side  of  the  lawn 
opposite  the  water ; this  was  extremely  well  done ; it  showed  a high  degree 
of  polish.  I understood  from  Mr.  Elcom,  the  intelligent  gardener,  that  the 
lady  was  at  home  in  this  department ; and  I think  by  the  way  these  roses 
were  grouped  and  combined,  and  the  several  varieties  contrasted,  the  rosery 
could  not  be  anything  less  than  the  principle  feature  in  the  garden.  The 
trees  were  of  different  ages  and  sizes,  planted  at  different  distances  from 
each  other;  the  outlines  full  of  variety — some  on  their  own  roots,  and 
others  on  the  brier — some  advancing  forwards,  and  others^  retiring  to  the 
rear,  making  n picture  rather  than  a plantation  : yes,  a picture  painted 
with  roses.  This  border,  when  in  fall  bloom,  must  present  a charming 
appearance.  At  the  farthest  end  of  the  garden  a great  belt  of 
hollyhocks  had  a very  striking  effect;  they  had  a flno  military  character, 
all  as  straight  and  as  upright  os  a troop  of  soldiers  on  parade  ; not  a 
straggler  was  to  be  seen.  Strong  wires,  almost  invisible,  were  stretched 
along  tho  border,  four  wires  to  a row,  and  so  the  whole  row  was  tied  to 
the  same  wire;  by  this  method  the  plunts  have  a neat  appearance,  and 
occasion  less  trouble  than  bytho  use  of  stakes.  The  gardener  gives  Mrs. 
Wagstaff  the  credit  for  this  plan.  Thoro  were  several  beds  of  fuohsios; 
tho  ground  was  covered  with  dwarf  plants,  from  amidst  which  arose 
standards  of  magnificent  dimensions,  some  of  them  8 feet  high.  The 
verbena  is  not  banished  from  these  gardens,  and  it  was  quite  refreshing  to 
see  so  many  old  favourites  blooming  away,  their  soft  delicate  colours 
without  spot  or  blemish.  There  were  no  signs  of  disease  here  to  bring 
them  into  disrepute  ns  in  England.  I was  particularly  struck  by  the 
delicate  green  of  the  lawn;  it  was  made  from  the  turf  of  the  mountain, 
and  kept  in  order  hy  one  of  Green's  pony  machines.  Tho  machine  cuts 
•I  feet;  it  cost  £1(1.  It  has  been  in  use  seven  years,  and  is  ns  good 
now  as  it  was  when  new  : so  tho  gardener  says ; I suppose  ho  moans  it  does 
its  work  us  well. 


The  kitchen  garden  was  everything  a good  gardener  could  require.  Mr. 
Elcom  did  not  take  any  credit  to  himself;  he  said  it  was  good  ground,  good 
walls,  plenty  of  manure,  plenty  of  help ; all  he  had  to  do  was  to  see  it  was 
deep  dug  and  not  scratched  over.  He  took  me  to  see  his  carrots,  onions, 
broccoli,  and  late  peas.  “There,”  said  he;  “while  the  family  get  such 
vegetables  as  those,  I think  I shall  not  hear  any  grumbling ; ” and  I thought 
so  too  The  wall-trees  were  pictures  of  health — the  peaches  and  nectarines 

especially.  He  spurs  most  of  the  shoots  except  the  leaders,  for  he  finds 
that  he  gets  more  fruit  by  this  plan  than  leaving  the  shoots  at  full  length. 
I was  next  conducted  through  the  plant  houses  in  the  ornamental  foliage 
department,  and  saw  plenty  of  ferns.  The  principal  subjects  were 
begonias,  achimenes,  crotons,  cyperus,  drac®nas,  coleus,  gesnerias,  j usticias, 
cissus,  and  caladiums.  There  was  a capital  plant  of  haemanthus,  and  a 
nioe  lot  of  amaryllis.  In  the  hard-wooded  house,  camellias  and  azaleas 
appeared  to  be  theleading  features.  I thought  the  gardener  seemed  to  hurry 
me  through  those  houses,  and  in  fact  was  ready  to  go  out  before  I could 
get  half- way  in.  I could  not  make  it  out,  for  everything  in  the  houses 
appeared  clean  and  skilfully  managed;  but  I soon  found  out  he  had  some- 
thing else  to  show  me  which  he  wanted  me  to  see  in  broad  daylight : 
he  wanted  to  show  me  his  cucumbers,  melons,  and  gr«pe3.  But  before 
I go  any  further  I must  say  Mr.  Elcom  is  one  of  Frost’s  men  from 
Preston  Hall,  the  well-known  fruit  grower  and  shower,  and  he  would 
naturally  take  delight  in  fruit  growing ; and  he  is  very  successful  in 
cucumbers  and  melons.  He  makes  one  house  suffice  for  both  these 
subjects;  atone  end  cucumbers  were  planted,  and  at  the  other  melons 
were  grown  in  pots.  Mr.  Elcom  speaks  very  highly  of  “ Cuthill’s  All  the 
Year  Round’’  cucumber;  certainly  I saw  very  handsome  fruit.  Turner’s 
Gem  and  Beechwood  melons  are  also  great  favourites  here.  At  last 
we  went  to  the  vinery,  and  I believe  if  I had  listened  to  all  Mr.  Elcom 
could  say  about  grapes,  I might  have  been  there  now.  The  house 
contained  principally  Black  Hamburghs,  but  there  were  a few  vines 
of  Black  Prince,  and  at  the  warmest  end  Barbarossa,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Canon  Hall.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  size  of  bunches, 
but  I never  saw  such  large  berries.  I measured  one  ; it  was  three  inches 
and  three-eights  in  circumference,  well  coloured,  a blue-black,  the  skin 
thick,  the  flesh  firm  and  sweet.  I believe  this  to  be  Meredith’s  true  Black 
Alicante.  In  our  conversation  he  said  he  was  pleased  with  the  remarks 
made  about  grapes  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  magazine.  He  quite  approves  of 
all  Mr.  Clarke  says  on  grape  growing  ; and  I was  to  tell  Mr.  Clarke,  if  I 
saw  him  when  I returned  to  London,  that  if  his  rambles  should  bring  him 
to  .Wales,  as  mine  had  brought  me,  he  was  to  call  at  Rhug;  he  would  leave 
it  to  me  to  tell  him  how  he  would  be  treated,  for  he  would  fare  as  I had 
done.  All  I can  say  is  that  I spent  a happy  day,  and  am  very  grateful 
for  the  kindness  shown  me,  and  also  for  the  information  I received  from 
the  intelligent  gardener,  particularly  on  grape  growing. 

N.  Cole. 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  JANUARY  7th. 

Hitcbcn  ffiartfen  anh  jprnme  ffirountt. 

Kitchen  Garden  will  now  want  a little  extra  labour  to  clear  off  remains 
of  winter  crops  that  have  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  dig  and  dung  the 
ground  for  summer  vegetables.  Manuring  may  now  be  proceeded  with, 
and  breadths  may  be  marked  out  and  got  ready  for  sowing  as  soon  as 
weather  permits.  Sow  peas,  beans,  round  spinach,  parsnip,  horn  carrot, 
saladings,  and  a few  sorts  of  cabbage. 

Asparagus  plantations  to  be  marked  out  at  once,  and  the  ground  dug 
two  spits  deep.  A light  sandy  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  asparagus,  but  a 
soil  almost  wholly  sand  will  be  better  than  one  wholly  clay,  because  when 
heavily  manured,  the  sand  will  suit  it  admirably,  but  without  plenty  of 
manure  will  be  useless.  In  a deep  fertile  loam  a moderately  heavy 
manuring  will  suffice,  and  the  manure  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  staple 
at  least  two  feet  deep.  In  any  oase  the  piece  must  be  thoroughly  well 
drained.  If  asparagus  must  be  grown  on  a day  land,  lay  on  six  inches  of 
sand  or  coal-ashes,  and  dig  this  in  to  a depth  of  two  feet,  mixing  it  well 
with  the  soil,  and  let  the  ground  rest  a fortnight,  and  then  dig  again  and 
liberally  manure.  If  it  is  intended  merely  to  sow  for  transplanting,  a good 
manuring  one  full  spade  deep  will  suffice,  if  the  second  spit  was  previously 
stirred  at  a winter  digging. 

Cabbage  of  all  kinds  mny  be  sown  on  a warm  border.  The  most  useful 
to  sow  now  are  Shilling’s  Queen,  Early  York,  and  Rosette  Colewort. 

Cauliflowers  are  apt  to  die  off  now  unless  kept  dry ; a little  pea'  t 
will  be  useful  to  sprinkle  amongst  them  where  they  are  suffering  tu  m 
damp.  Dry  sand  and  wood-ashes  may  be  used  for  the  same  object,  j t 
the  plants  are  crowded,  they  will  only  kill  each  other,  so  thin  at  once  if 
necessary. 

Cucumbers  managed  as  advised  in  the  calendars  of  the  last  few  weeks 
will  now  be  coming  forward  for  bedding  out.  They  should  be  kept  in  the 
house  till  they  have  filled  48-sized  pots  with  rootH,  and  then  be  planted. 
If  kept  any  length  of  time  starving  in  a pot-bound  state,  they  will  become 
infested  with  red  spider,  and  weakened  in  constitution.  When  ready  to 
plant  out,  the  bed  should  be  in  a sweet  condition  through  occasional 
forking  over  the  dung.  The  bed  is  to  be  made  by  laying  some  strips  of 
turf  grass  side  downwards  in  the  centre  of  each  light;  on  this  put  three 
or  four  bushels  of  soil  in  a heap,  consisting  of  loam  from  rotted  turves  one 
part,  leaf-mould  one  part,  and  dung  rotted  to  powder  one  part.  The  third 
day  after  putting  on  the  soil,  put  the  bulb  of  a thermometer  into  the 
hillock,  and  if  it  registers  70°  to  80°  plant  at  once ; if  higher  than  80’, 
wait  a few  days  longer.  A fair  average  to  start  with  is  75°.  Plant  in  the 
centre  of  the  hillock,  and  peg  down  the  runners  regularly,  and  shut  oloso. 
In  the  course  of  a few  days  give  air  cautiously,  to  let  off  any  rank  steam, 
and  sprinkle  tho  leaves  frequently,  but  give  only  just  enough  water  at  the 
root  to  keep  tho  soil  moist  until  the  plants  have  tnado  a start.  Choioe 
sorts  may  be  kept  on  from  cuttings,  to  avoid  tho  risk  of  deterioration. 
Plants  that  have  been  in  fruit  during  the  winter  will  furnish  cuttings  for 
succession,  if  the  sorts  are  approved  of  for  the  purpose.  Give  air  to 
plants  in  frames  as  often  as  tho  weather  will  permit.  During  mild 
woathor  a little  air  may  bo  left  on  all  night,  with  a mat  ovor  tho  opening 
to  prevent  too  oold  a draught. 

Draining. — This  is  a good  time  to  make  and  repair  drains.  Drains 
4 feet  deep  and  20  foot  apart  will  servo  almost  anywhere  to  oarry  off  exooss 
of  rainfall  quickly  ; und  tho  best  drain  tiles  aro  those  mado  tunnel-fashion 
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that  in,  a half  pipo  and  Hat  solo.  Tho  drains  should  be  cut  by  a man 

skilled  in  earth-work,  to  make  sure  of  a hard  bottom  and  n regular  fall  to 
tbe  outlet;  if  anywhere  out  with  holes  ordepressions.it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  to  level  these  solid  again,  to  prevent  a sinking  of  the  drains  at 
those  plaoes  j in  faot,  not  a crumb  too  much  should  he  taken  out  anywhere. 
When  the  pipes  are  laid,  place  six  inches  of  hard  rubbish,  such  as  brick- 
bats, broken  crocks,  tiles,  chalk,  &o.,  over  them,  and  fill  in.  Such  drains 
will  last  a lifetime.  Nothing  to  equal  chalk  for  filling  in  over  drain-pipes. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  the  foroing.pit’to  bo  kept  carefully  trained 
about  nine  inches  from  the  glass,  to  be  regularly  stopped,  and  at  a tem- 
perature of  70‘’  by  dav  and  00°  by  night.  Sow  now  for  plants  to  bed  out 
in  frames  and  pits,  and  for  succession  in  the  early  forcing  house. 

Parsnips  to  be  sown  at  once  for  the  main  crop.  Choose  a quarter  well 
manured  last  summer,  and  that  has  been  laid  up  ell  winter.  The  Hollow 
Crown  is  the  most  useful  variety,  but  in  deep,  sandy,  rich  soils,  the 
Guernsey  parsnip  grows  to  an  immense  size.  Sutton’s  Student  parsnip  is 
the  best  tlayoured  and  most  even  parsnip  grown. 

Sow  in  heat  Tomatoes,  Capsioums,  Egg  Plants,  Cockscombs,  Atna- 
ranthus,  and  Intermediate  Stocks. 

JFIotocr  ffinrtmt. 

Bedding  Plants  must  now  be  thought  of,  quantities  of  the  several 
kinds  determined,  and  hotbeds  made  up  for  starting  old  plants  for  cuttings, 
and  for  the  first  batoh  of  plants  required  early.  Old  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Cuplieas,  (Enotheras,  Tropseolums,  <fcc.,  may  be  put  into  a steady  heat  at 
once  to  furnish  young  shoots  for  propagating,  and  seeds  may  be  sown  of 
Lobelia  erinus  speciosa,  if  to  be  raised  from  seed,  by  which  means  it  comes 
pretty  true. 

Boses  required  to  bloom  early  should  be  pruned  now,  but  it  is  too  early 
to  prune  the  general  collections. 

Banunculus  Beds. — It  is  becoming  customary  now  to  plant  the 
ranunculus  in  February ; November  used  to  be  the  month,  and  in  situations 
not  subject  to  severe  spring  frosts  November  and  December  may  still  be 
considered  the  best  times  for  planting.  Not  that  the  flowers  are  finer — 
they  are  simply  earlier;  and  for  this  gain  there  is  occasionally  a risk  of 
losses  through  frost.  The  bed  ought  to  be  prepared  a full  month  at  least 
before  planting,  to  give  it  time  to  settle  and  become  firm,  for  failure  is 
certain  if  the  soil  lies  light  and  spongy.  For  February  planting,  the  bed 
ought  to  be  ready  earlv  in  January,  and  the  best  time  for  planting  is 
between  the  1st  and  20th  of  February,  the  precise  day  or  week  being 
determined  by  the  weather.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  the  proper  planting  season,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
autumn  planting  is  attended  with  risk,  for  which  early  blooming  is  the 
only  compensation,  and  that  the  first  twenty  dsys  of  February  are  the 
safest  for  collections  of  any  value.  In  cold,  wet,  and  very  tenacious  soils, 
or  in  exposed  situations,  it  would  even  be  better  to  defer  planting  to  the 
first  week  in  March,  and  planting  may  be  the  more  safely  deferred  with 
the  ranunculus  than  with  most  other  tubers,  for  they  retain  their  vitality 
out  of  the  ground  two  or  three  years,  and  if  kept  cool  and  dry  suffer  but 
little  exhaustion  by  delay.  The  proper  soil  is  a rich  mellow  loam,  tbe 
proper  manure  well-rotted  cow  or  horse-dung;  recent  manure  ruins  it; 
so  do  any  exciting  compounds  of  night-soil,  blood,  or  chemical  stimulants, 
or  excessive  quantities  of  manure  of  any  kind,  all  of  which  have  bepn 
recommended  in  bewildering  numbers,  and  the  proportions  stated  with 
ridiculous  precision.  If  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  at  all  suitable,  manure  it 
well  in  preference  to  preparing  composts  ^ if  it  is  not  of  a loamy  and 
somewhat  crumbly  character,  procure  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture — one 
in  which  buttercups  abound  is  best  ; ridge  this  up,  turn  it  occasionally  for 
six  months  or  more,  and  with  this  and  well-rotted  dung  prepare  your  bed. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Flower. — Tussilago  fragrans.  Primula  vulgaris, 
Hepatica  triloba,  Beilis  perennis,  Helleborus  niger,  Cheiranthus  alpinus, 
Stellaris  holostea,  Eranthis  hyemalis.  Frame-.  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Bussian  and  Neapolitan  Violets. 

JYuit  ffiathcn  anti  (©rcljattr  House. 

Fruit  Trees  not  yet  pruned  will  suffer  if  not  speedily  attended  to, 
Save  any  scioDs  wanted  for  grafting  by  heeling  them  in  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  they  are  taken  from.  They  will  take  all  the  better  for  being  cut  some 
time  before  grafting.  Fruit  quarters  that  have  been  neglected  hitherto 
must  be  dressed,  cleaned,  trained,  and  put  in  order  at  once.  Make  ready 
protecting  material  for  wall  trees,  for  we  may  expect  sharp  weather  just  as 
the  blooms  expand,  when  tbe  wind  usually  sets  in  from  the  east. 

Fruits  in  Season. — Apples-.  Alfriston,  K.,  Adams’s  Pearmain,  D., 
Beauty  of  Kent,  K.,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  K.,  Bess  Pool,  D , Blenheim 
Orange,  K.,  Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  D.,  White  Calville,  K.,  Cockle  Pippin,  D., 
Cornish  Gilliflower,  D.,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  D.,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Golden 
Pippin,  New  Hawthornden,  K.,  Hughes’s  Golden  Pippin,  D.,  Lamb  Abbey 
Pearmain,  D., Lemon  Pippin,  K.,  Maonington’s  Pearmain,  D.,  Newtown 
Pippin,  D.,  Nonpareil,  D.,  Northern  Spy,  D.,  Ord’s,  D.,  Bibston  Pippin,  D., 
Sam  Young,  D.,  Stamford  Pippin,  D.,  Winter  Pearmain,  K.  Grapes  : 
Barbarossa,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  St.  Peter’s,  Calabrian  Baisin, 
Kempsey  Alicante,  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  Trentham  Black.  Fears : 
Alexandre  Bivort,  Alexandre  Lambre,  Angelique  de  Bordeaux,  Beurre 
d’Aremberg,  Beurre  Duhaume,  Beurre  Langelier,  Beurre  Sterckman’s,  Bezi 
Vaet,  Broompark,  Cbaumontel,  Colmar,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Doyenne 
Goubault,  Forelle,  General  Todtleben,  Huyshe’s  Bergamot,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  Winter  Nelis,  Zephirin  Gregoire. 

Peaches  in  forcing-house  require  much  care  ; the  sir  of  the  house  to  be 
rather  drier  as  the  trees  come  into  bloom ; and  to  prevent  red  spider,  a 
little  vapour  to  be  caused  by  sprinkling  the  paths  every  evening.  The 
pollen  is  usually  active  during  the  midday  hours,  and  it  is  then  that  a dry 
air  is  most  important,  and  as  much  ventilation  should  be  admitted  as  the 
state  of  the  weather  will  allow. 

Strawberries  in  the  forcing-house  will  swell  their  fruit  grandly  if  the 
pots  are  placed  in  pans  filled  with  fresh  dung  and  kept  always  wet ; the 
dung  to  be  renewed  every  ten  days.  As  soon  as  the  roots  find  it,  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  will  be  increased  wonderfully.  If  plunged  in  a dung- 
bed,  they  will  require  very  little  watering  at  present. 

Orchard-house. — Keep  the  house  shut  during  cold  and  stormy  weather. 
To  prevent  injury  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  by  frost,  sprinkle  dry  hay 
amongst  and  over  the  pots  to  a depth  of  six  inches  above  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  During  the  bright  weather  open  the  ventilators  and  give  water. 
The  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  keep  the  trees  safe  and  still. 
Frost  will  harm  them  if  severe,  and  the  roots  are  unprotected  ; and  mild 
sum.,;  weather  will  start  them  into  growth  prematurely  if  they  are  not 


well  ventilated.  At  tho  first  opportunity  paint  the  trees  with  a solution  of 
“ Aphis  wash,’’  prepared  by  the  City  Soap  Company  ; it  not  only  destroys 
tho  brown  aphis  which  infests  peach  Irons,  but  also  scalo,  and  every  other 
pest  capable  of  lodging  in  the  bark. 

dVrccnljouse  unb  donserbatorn. 

Greenhouse  to  bo  kept  as  airy  as  possible,  without  giving  a chill  to  any 
delicate  subjects.  Clean  glass  is  a great  help  now  to  the  well-doing  of 
the  plants.  Hard-wooded  plants  must  never  be  subjected  to  sudden 
extremes  of  temperature  ; soft-wooded  plants  bear  heat  much  better,  but 
a great  heat  is  never  required,  and  is  always  injurious.  Do  not  allow  any 
plants  to  become  dust-dry  at  the  root ; even  during  frosty  weather,  give 
water  when  required,  and  maintain  a genial  temperature  of  50°  to  00°  by 
dav,  and  40°  by  night. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  Bloom. — Deutzia  gracilis,  Tree  Carnations, 
Camellias,  Hovea  Manglesii,  Andersonia  Sprengelioides,  Correa  speciosa, 
Correa  pulchella,  Correa  platycentra,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Cyclamens, 
Chinese  Primulas,  Epacris  rubra,  Epacris  maxima,  D iphne  rubra, 
Jasminum  ligustrifolium,  Jasminurn  nudiflorum.  Ericas-,  blanda, colorans, 
scabriuscula,  sebana,  regerminians,  pulchella,  aspera,  caffra,  dentioulata, 
vernix,  vestita,  tenella,  decora,  bandoniana,  carinate,  exsurgenR,  flava, 
Lambertiana,  formosa,  longipedunculata,  imbricata,  ignescens,  mammosa, 
ovalifolia,  mutabilis. 

Ericas  to  be  kept  cool  and  airy,  and  fire-heat  used  only  when  necessary 
to  keep  out  frost. 

Fuchsias  for  early  bloom  and  exhibition  will  now  require  a little  extra 
attention.  Shake  them  out  of  their  pots  and  repot  in  turfy  loarr,  leaf- 
mould,  and  peat,  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  but  their  roots  are  not  10  be 
hacked  about  in  order  to  get  them  into  very  small  pots.  When  potted, 
give  them  a moist  heat  of  65°,  and  give  them  a shift  as  soon  as  they  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Never  stop  and  shift  at  the  same  time  ; the 
best  practice  is  to  stop  first  and  wait  till  new  shoots  break;  then  shift,  and 
so  on  till  they  are  in  blooming  pots.  Plants  kept  to  cut  from  need  not  be 
shifted;  start  them  at  once  as  they  are  in  a temperature  of  60°  to  65°, 
and  take  cuttings  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  one  or  two  inches  long;  these 
will  root  immediatelv  in  sand  wiih  good  bottom-beat. 

Pelargoniums. — Shift  specimens  into  their  blooming  pots,  give  a slight 
rise  in  tne  temperature,  and  keep  near  the  glass. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  claim  attention  now  that  we  have  little  else  to 
depend  upon  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay.  A little  pains  now  bestowed  in 
training  and  disbudding  will  repay,  and  Camellias  are  so  heavily  set  with 
huds  that  generally  speaking  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  allow  all  to  remain. 
We  have  seen  lately  bushels  of  buds  removed  in  some  places  where  a 
moderate  show  of  fine  flowers  is  preferred  to  a mass  of  indifferent  ones,  tbe 
profusion  of  which  will  weaken  the  plants.  Azaleas  coming  into  bloom 
must  be  kept  at  a regular  temperature,  and  have  plenty  of  water. 
Beware  of  urging  them  too  rapidly,  and  place  none  in  the  stove  until  they 
have  been  first  gently  stimulated  by  the  warmth  of  an  intermediate  house. 
Plants  in  flower  will  require  a night  temperature  of  50°,  to  rise  to  CO3 
and  65°  by  day.  Those  for  late  blooming  should  have  a temperature  not 
lower  than  40°  by  night,  and  as  much  ventilation  as  the  weather  permits. 

Climbers  in  greenhouses  may  now  have  special  attention  to  reduce  their 
dimensions.  Lay  in  wood  for  next  summer’s  bloom,  and  clear  the  walls 
walls  and  trellises. 

Stobe  ant!  ©rebartr  louse. 

Orchids  in  Bloom. — Angrascum  superbum,  Angraeeum  virens,  Dendro- 
bium  speciosum,  Burlingtonia  amoena,  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum,  Barkeria 
elegans,  Cymbidium  elegans,  Cselogvne  Gardneriana,  Ceelogyne  speciosa, 
Limatodes  rosea,  Bletia  campanulata,  Calanthe  vestita,  Cypripediura 
insigne. 

Achimenes  to  be  started  in  pans  preparatory  to  potting  off  singly ; soil, 
equal  parts  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sandy  loam. 

Gloxinias. — Start  a few  by  first  potting  in  fresh  soil,  consisting  of  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf  equal  parts.  Put  in  bottom-heat  at  once. 


Elections  for  tl)c  j©eat\ 
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A SELECTION  OF  USEFUL  FBUITS. 

Apples  for  Orchard  Planting. — Alfriston,  Bedfordshire  Foundling, 
Bess  Pool,  Blenheim  Orange,  Court  of  Wick,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  Dutch  Codlio,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Forge,  French  Crab, 
Golden  Noble,  Gooseberry  Pippin,  Hawthornden,  Hanwell  Sourmg,  Kerry 
Pippin,  London  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Northern  Greening, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Syke  House  Busset,  Winter  Pearmain,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. 

Apples  (Dessert)  for  growing  as  Pyramids  and  Bushes. — Asbmead’s 
Kernel,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  Cellini,  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Court  Penduplat,  Earlv  Harvest,  Early  Nonp ireil, 
Knight’s  Downton  Pippin,  Golden  Harvey,  Juneating,  Hubbard’s  Pear- 
main,  Irish  Peach,  Mother,  Newtown  Pippin,  Manx  Codlin,Lord  Suffield, 
Nonesuch,  Northern  Spy,  Beinette  du  Canada,  Bibston  Pippin. 

Apples  for  very  exposed  situations. — Carlisle  Codlin,  K ; Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  D;  Early  Julien,  D,  Franklin’s  Golden  Pippin ; French 
Crab,  K;  Hawthornden,  K;  Kerry  Pippin,  D;  Keswick  Codlin,  K; 
London  Pippin,  K;  Manx  Codlin,  K;  Nonesuch,  D;  Summer  Straw- 
berry, D ; Tower  of  Glammis,  Winter  Strawberry,  D;  Winter  Coleman, 
K;  Yorkshire  Greening,  K. 

Cherries  for  Gardens,  Best  Twelve. — Early  Purple  Gean,  D ; Belle 
d’Orleans,  D;  Black  Tartarian,  D;  May  Duke,  D;  Black  Eagle,  D; 
Monstrous  Heart,  D ; Bigarreau,  D ; Florence,  D;  Coe’s  Late  Carnation, 
D;  Kentish,  K;  Belle  Masrnifique,  K ; Morello,  K. 

Cherries  for  Orchards. — Early  Prolific,  Black  Tartarian,  May  Duke, 
Elton,  Buttner’s  Black,  Kentish  Bigarreau,  Mammoth,  Late  Duke, 
Tecumseb. 

Currants. — White : White  Dutch.  Fed : Cherry,  Baby  Castle,  Bed 
Dutch.  Flack-.  Ogden’s  Black,  Black  Naples. 

Figs  for  Walls. — Black  Genoa,  Black  Ischia,  Brown  Turkey,  Marseilles, 
For  Forcing : Black  Ischia,  Brown  Ischia,  White  Ischia,  Pregussata, 
Castle  Kennedy. 

Goosberries  for  Dessert. — Fed:  Keen’s  Seedling,  Bed  Globe,  Bough 
Bed,  Turkey  Bed,  Companion.  Yellow  : Glory  of  Batcliff,  Bumbullion, 
Leader,  Yellow  Champagne.  Green:  Green  Gage,  Green  Gascoigne,  Turn- 
out, Hebbum  Prolific.  White:  White  Eagle,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Bright 
Venus,  Hedgehog,  Whitesmith,  White  Champagne. 
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Grates  for  Wai,i,s. — July  Muscat,  Muscat  [St.  Laurent,  Esperione, 
Miller’s  Burgundy,  Pitmsston  Cluster,  Royal  Muscadine,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Chasselas  Masque.  The  last  two  require  dry  borders  and  good 
positions,  or  they  will  not  riren  their  fruit. 

Grapes  for  Ground  Vinf.ries. — Black  Prince, ’Black  Hamburgh, 
Black  Krontignan,  Grovend  Sweetwater,  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Grapes  for  Cool  Vineries. — Royal  Vineyard,  Madeira  Muscat,  Black 
Champion,  Black  Hamburgh,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Grape8  for  Heated  Vineries. — Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Canon  Hall  Muscat,  Meredith’s  Alicante,  Muscat,  Hamburgh,  Barburossa, 
Lady  Downe’s  Seedling. 

Nectarines  for  Walls. — Balgowan,  Early  Newington,  Elruge,  Hard- 
wicke,  Rivers’s  Orange,  Red  Roman,  Large  White. 

Peaches  for  Walls. — Small  Mignonne,  Early  York,  Early  Grouse 
Mignonne,  Crawford’s  Early,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Barrington,  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  Salway. 

Pears,  Thirty  for  growing  as  Bushes  and  Pyramids. — Alex.  Limbre, 
Bergamotte  d’Esperen,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Beurre  de  Ranee,  Eastern  Beurre,  Beurre  Goubau't,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Bon  Chretien,  Broom  Park,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Delices  de 
Jodoigne,  Doyenne  Boussocb,  Doyenne  Defais,  Doyenne  d’Etd,  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  Eyewood,  Fondante  d’Autumne,  Forelle,  Glou  Morceau, 
Huyshe’s  Victoria,  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Monarch,  Prince 
Albert,  Suffolk  Thorn,  Winter  Nelis,  Yat,  Zepherin  Gregoire. 

Pears,  Twelve  very  choice  for  a Small  Garden  (hardy). — Graham’s 
Autumn  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  Jargonelle,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Easter  Beurrd,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  Ranee,  Alexandre  Lambre,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme. 

Plums  for  Dessert. — July  Green  Gage  {wall),  Denniston’s  Superb, 
Perdrigon  Violet  Hatif,  Green  Gage  (wall),  Transparent  Gage,  Jefferson, 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop  (wall),  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,'  Coe’s  Late  Red,  Blue 
Imperatrice  (wall). 

Plums  for  Culinary  purposes. — Early  Prolific,  Early  Orleans,  Goliath, 
Victoria,  Diamond,  Washington,  Belle  de  Septembre. 

Raspberries. — Yellow.  Yellow  Antwerp,  Magnum  Bonum,  October 
Yellow.  Red : Fastolf,  Beehive,  Prince  of  Wales,  Red  Antwerp. 

Strawberries,  Twelve  Best. — Black  Prince.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Carolina  Superb  a,  La  Constante,  Elton  Pine.  Keen’s  Seedling,  Rivers’s 
Eliza,  Oscar,  President,  Ingram's  Prince  of  Wales,  Stirling  Castle  Pine, 
Frogmore  Late  Pine. 


A SELECTION  OF  THE  MOST  USEFUL  VEGETABLES. 

Beet. — Pine-apple,  St.  Osyth,  and  Dewar’s  Short-top  are  the  three 
best.  The  Seakale  beet  is  rubbish. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Roseberry  and  Scrymger’s  Giant. 

Beans. — Mazagan,  Minster  Giant,  Longpod,  Taylor’s  Broad  Windsor, 
Green  Windsor. 

Kidney  Beans. — Dwarf : Perkin’s  Early  Warwick,  Sion  House,  Early 
Six  Weeks,  Newington  Wonder,  Flageolet.  Runners  : Scarlet,  Eclipse. 

Borecole  (or  Kale). — Cottagers,  Green  Curled  Scotch,  Sclater’s  New 
Cabbaging,  Albert  Sprouts,  Fearnought. 

Broccoli. — To  cut  in  December,  January,  and  February.  Snow’s  Winter 
White,  Early  Penzance,  Adams’s  Early  White,  Hampton  Court,  Dalmeny 
Park,  Dilcock’s  Bride.  To  cut  in  May  and  June : Conning’s  Reliance. 
Foster’s  Champion,  Richmond  Late,  Miller’s  Dwarf,  Basket  White, 
Cattell’8  Eclipse.  For  cutting  in  September,  October,  and  November : 
Walcheren,  Dancer’s  Pink  Cape,  Grainger’s  White,  White  Cape. 

Carrot. — For  gardens-.  Long  Surrey,  Intermediate,  French  Shorthorn, 
For  farm  and  allotment  grounds : Belgian  White,  Belgian  Yellow,  Selected 
Altringham. 

Cabbage. — Kemp’s  Incomparable,  Tom  Thumb,  Brunswick,  Sutton’s 
Imperial,  Rosette  Collard,  Enfield  Market,  Dwarf  Early  York,  Atkinson’s 
Matchless,  Green  Curled  Savoy,  Early  White  Savoy. 

Cauliflower. — Stadtholder,  New  Mammoth,  London  White,  Walcheren, 
Late  German, Le  Normands. 

Cucumber. — Hamilton’s  Volunteer,  Kirklees  Hall  Defiance,  Swadling’s 
Berkshire  Challenge,  Carter’s  Champion,  Cuthill’s  Black  Spine,  Lord 
Kenyon’s  Favourite,  Mill’s  Jewess. 

*»*  Usually  Black-spined  cucumbers  are  most  handsome,  but  less  in  size 
and  productiveness  than  white-spined  kinds. 

Celery. — Sutton’s  Superb  Pink,  Cole’s  Dwarf  Red,  Incomparable 
White. 

Endive.— Green  Curled,  Batavian,  Moss  Curled. 

Lettuce. — Berkshire  Brown  Cos,  Sutton’s  White  Cos,  Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos,  Tom  Thumb,  Vosey’s  Nonesuch  Cabbage,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Cab- 
bage, Hammersmith  Cabbage. 

Onion. — Reading,  White  Globe,  James’s  Keeping,  Globe  Tripoli, 
Deptford,  Nuneham  Park. 

Ijeas. — First  Early : Sutton’s  Ringleader,  Sangster’s  No.  1,  Early 
Emperor.  Second  Early  : Eley’s  Essex  Rival,  Advancer,  Princess  Royal. 
Main  Crop:  Champion  of  England,  Paradise  Marrow,  Veitch’s  Perfection, 
M'Lean’s  Wonderful.  Late:  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Knight’s  Dwarf  Green, 
British  Queen.  Rest  four  varieties : Early  Emperor,  Princess  Royal, 
Veitch’s  Perfection,  British  Queen.  Six  good  kinds,  all  dwarf  growers  : 
Sutton’s  Ringleader,  2|  feet;  Bishop’s  Long-nodded,  2 feet;  Princess 
Royal,  2*  feet;  Ringwood  Marrow,  8 feet;  Yorkshire  Hero,  2J  feet; 
Knight’s  Dwarf  Green  Marrow,  3 feet. 

Potatoes. — Veitch’s  Ashleaf,  Flour-ball,  Scotch  Queen,  Pink-eyed 
Regent,  Queen  of  Flukes,  Pink-eyed  Fluke.  These  six  sorts  cannot  bo 
surpassed  for  productiveness,  quality,  and  keeping.  The  following  six  are 
also  first-rate  : Golden  Globe,  Early  Shaw,  Prince  of  Wales  Kidney,  York 
Regent,  Fluke,  Milky  White. 

Turnip. — Sutton’s  Early  Short-top,  Mousotail  White  Globe,  Rod-top 
Mousotail,  Orange  Jolly. 


Small  Beginnings. — A most  forcible  illustration  of  tho  old  adage  thnt 
“ Small  beginnings  have  great  endings,”  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company,  to  which  our  attention  is  especially  attracted 
at  the  present  time  by  the  really  wonderful  progress  recorded  in  the 
almanacs  they  have  just  issued  for  the  current  year.  As  the  accumulated 
funds  in  hand  amount  already  to  as  much  as  £1,200,000,  we  are  induced 
lo  wonder  what.it  will  bo  twenty  years  hence,  and  to  speculate  on  the 
probable  amount  of  tho  unnuul  revenue,  now  over  £700,000,  in  tho  like 
period. 


to  <£uetuejs. 

— ♦ — 

Chrysanthemums  for  Tots. — C.  F.  H. — The  following  sixes  will  suit  you: 
Large:  Christine,  Golden  Christine,  Mount  Etna,  General  Bainbrigge, 
Annie  Salter,  Alma.  Tompones : Helene,  Bob,  Andromeda,  Cedo  Nulli, 

Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli. R.  W.  Simson. — In  ca«e  the 

selection  made  for  C.  F.  H.  does  not  suit  you,  we  make  another.  Large: 
hit  tie  Harry,  Pelagie,  Golden  Ilermme,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Harding, 
Beaute  du  Nord.  Tompones  : Salamon,  Madame  Fould,  General  Canrobert, 
Aurora  Borealis,  Durutlet,  White  Trevenna. Cbrysanth. — You  de- 

scribe your  plants  of  Empress  of  India  producing  a few  flowers  the  size 
of  pompones,  of  a dark  red  colour.  The  probability  is  that  in  place  of 
Empress  of  India  you  have  Mr.  Murray,  or  Bob,  or  some  other  variety  in 
that  way.  Those  you  describe  as  like  large  daisies  are  no  doubt  what  we 
call  anemone-flowered  kinds  ; some  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful.  The 
subject  of  pot  culture  shall  have  attention  immediately. 

Scarlet  Geraniums. — Novice  has  a number  of  scarlet  geraniums  that  were 
taken  up  in  October,  the  leaves  all  removed,  and  the  plants  tied  in  bunches 
and  hung  in  a nearly  dark  cellar,  with  a slight  current  of  air  through  it. 
He  wants  to  know  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  wet  the  roots,  in  case  they 
should  become  very  dry,  and  when  they  should  be  again  “put  into  the 
earth.”  This  suspension  of  geraniums  is  a pretty  safe  way  to  keep  them, 
for  if  properly  conducted  they  do  not  die,  but  they  are  really  not  worth 
much  after  it.  To  wet  the  roots  as  they  now  hang  is  not  advisable,  because 
of  the  probability  that  they  might  become  infested  with  mildew.  We 
advise  Novice  to  leave  them  as  they  are  till  the  end  of  February,  then  to 
prune  them  root  and  branch  rathei  close,  and  put  them  in  small  pots,  in 
soil  consisting  of  three  parts  sand  arid  one  part  loam,  and  place  them  in  a 
sunny  window,  giving  them  very  little  water  for  at  least  a month,  after 
which  they  may  have  water  twice  a week.  If  taken  care  of,  they  will 
be  full  of  nice  leafy  shoots  bylthe  middle  of  May,  and  may  then  be  planted 
out  again.  . . 

Stove  Moist  Meat. — J.  H.  D.  inquires,  What  is  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
a constant  moist  atmosphere  in  a house  heated  by  one  of  Green  and 
Brown’s  ventilating  stoves  ? House  16  feet  by  10  feet. 

[Without  seeing  the  stove,  we  cannot  advise  in  a definite  manner.  There 
is  nothing  like  a tank  or  a series  of  pipes  for  a constant  heat.  Perhaps 
a tan  bed  in  the  centre  might  answer — it  would  in  the  hands  of  a gardener 
of  the  old  school.] 

Muscat  Grapes.— J.  H.  D.— What  grape  having  a good  Muscat  flavour 
would  you  recommend  for  a cool  vinery  ? One  writer  states  that  “ Bowood 
Muscat”  will  do  moderately  well,  but  would  not  one  of  the  Frontignans 
do  better  ? . 

[Champion  Muscat  is  the  very  grape  for  you ; but  if  too  dear,  take 
Chasselas  Musqug,  or  Muscat  St.  Laurent.] 

Changing  Grapes. — J.  H.  D.— I wish  to  change  some  of  my  grapes 
(strong  canes  planted  last  March,  and  wood  now  ripe  up  to  the  top  of  the 
house).  Shall  I root  out  these,  and  plant  the  sorts  I want,  or  shall  I cut 
down  those  I have  to  one  or  two  eyes,  and  graft  or  inarch  them  ? or  would 
you  advise  me  to  plant  in  the  spring  the  new  sorts  by  the  side  of  the  old 
ones,  and  take  a full  crop  of  fruit  from  the  old  vines,  and  then  destroy 

them  ? _p  r 

[It  all  depends  upon  the  distances  at  which  they  are  planted,  it  tar 
enough  apart,  let  them  fruit,  and  in  the  meantime  get  up  their  successors. 
Tnarching  would  be  admirable  if  skilfully  done.  We  should  prefer  your 
last  proposal.]  . . 

Unripe  Apph  Wood.—J.  H.  D —The  young  wood  of  my  bush  apple 
and  pear  trees  (planted  last  January)  is  soft,  and  the  bark  spotted  white 
and  yellow,  as  if  half-rotten  : how  shall  I prune  them?  They  have  been 
pinched  in  during  the  summer.  , , , 

[You  must  cut  out  all  the  soft  and  half-rotten  wood  to  sound  hard  buds. 
Better  lose  all  the  last  season’s  growth  than  keep  worthless  wood.  But 
you  will  not  have  to  go  so  far  as  that.] 

Toinsettia  pulcherrima. — Ensign. — This  beautiful  shrub  is  easily  grown 
if  it  can  have  stove  heat,  but  in  a cool  house  comes  to  no  good.  1 he  sail 
should  consist  of  just  such  a mixture  as  fuchsias  delight  in  say  turfy 
loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  dung  rotted  to  powder,  and  sharp  sand,  equal  parts. 
If  the  cuttings  are  struck  too  early,  the  plants  are  apt  to  grow  leggy,  but  1 
too  late,  they  may  not  bloom  as  early  as  required,  and  they  are  usually 
required  at  Christmas.  It  is  a good  plan  to  keep  a few  old  plants  to  cut 
from  at  Christmas,  as  the  green  leaves  and  soarlet  bracts  are  ol  great  va  ue 
in  dressing  vases,  &c.,  &o.  To  make  nice  young  plants,  take  cuttings  in 
Maroh,  anddib  them  into  pans  filled  with  sand,  and  place  on  a heat  ot  / . 

Keep  them  rather  dryer  than  cuttings  are  usually  kept  when  in  hea  , but 
do  not  let  them  flag.  When  rooted,  pot  them  in  small  pots,  and  put  on 
the  tank  or  tan  bed  again.  Shift  as  required.  Strike  a few  more  in 
May,  July,  and  August.  Summer  temperature  66°  to  JO  ; winter 
temperature  40°  to  50°,  and  the  plants  then  to  be  rather  dry. 

Books.— Old  Subscriber  can  have  no  better  book  on  the  monthly  work 
in  the  garden  than  a late  edition  of  Aberorombie’s,  “Every  Man  is  own 
Gardener.’’  There  are  several  newish  books  intended  to  superset  o ns 
old-established  work,  but  they  only  serve,  on  comparison,  to  esta  > 1 19 

superiority. W.  Wilson.— To  reprint  the  “ Rose  Book  ” in  these  pages 

would  certninly  be  a novel  proceeding.  We  sgree  with  you  there,  11  w 
do  not  intend  io  carry  the  suggestion  into  efifeot.  It  is  all  Stull  to  ta  v a 
the  “ Rose  Book  ” being  dear  at  6s.  It  is  a handsome  book,  »urt  tne 
Author  gets  something  out  of  it.  There  are  people,  no  doubt,  w P 
books  that  are  low-prioed  and  bad,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  gra  1 y e * y 
foolish  whim  in  such  matters.  We  decline  to  supply  books,  so  pray  t » 
send  postage  stamps.  We  have  before  us  hundreds  of  letteis  ia  w 
attention,  nnd  it  is  annoying  to  have  to  wade  through  suoh  a mass  01  stuu 
ns  you  send,  to  find  that  it  all  ends  in  your  wishing  us  to  give  books  away. 

Ground  Vinery.— In  consoquenoe  of  tho  number  of  applications  lor  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  it  shall  have  attention  immediately. 

Mussett's  Mot-water  Apparatus.— T.  T — We  liuve  never  used  or  even 
seen  ibis  apparatus,  and  can  give  no  opinion  of  our  own  ns  to  its  nieri  s. 
Wo  have  heard  much  in  its  favour,  nnd  never  heard  a word  against  it; 
therefore  wo  do  not  think  you  would  err  in  adopting  it  as  you  purpose. 

Justioiae, — J.  Henry.  -1,  Juitioia  eoeelnea ; 8,* ahrlyelled  beyond  iden- 
tification; and  .1,  Justicia  speciosa.  Nos.  1 and  !1  are  first -class  stove 
plants  whioh  flower  in  winter,  nnd  demand  nothing  beyond  tho  mos 
common  care.  They  ought  to  be  struck  every  year,  and  the  old  p an  s 
should  bo  destroyed.  Early  in  February  is  the  best  time  to  Btri  o’ 
cuttings.  Grow  them  on  liberally,  nnd  the  next  winter  they  will  110 
plants,  nnd  will  flower  freely. 
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Tiie  National  Hokticultuiial  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  Ofd  Trafford, 
Manchester,  7th  to  15th  June  next,  meets  with  so  much  favour  in 
the  north,  that  if  the  promoters  labour  with  their  customary  spirit 
and  unity,  their  efforts  must  be  crowned  with  success.  The  schedule 
contains  separate  sections  for  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  in  which 
the  classes  consist  of  plants  only  ; there  is  a third  section  for  fruit, 
which  is  open  to  all.  The  general  plan  of  the  competitions  differs 
somewhat  from  the  established  routine  in  such  matters,  and  it  may 
be  of  some  service  to  our  readers  if  we  point  out  a few  of  the  most 
important  features.  The  prizes  are  liberal — eminently  liberal. 
Class  l,for  14  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (amateurs),  includes  1st, 
£20;  2nd,  £15  ; 3rd,  £12.  The  corresponding  class  for  nursery- 
men admits  only  12  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  prizes 
are  £16,  £12,  and  £8.  The  lowest  prize  offered  is  10s.,  and  so 
small  a sum  as  that  appears  in  but  few  instances.  Comparing  the 
sections  for  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  we  have  in  the  first  a class 
for  20  exotic  orchids,  in  the  second  a class  for  12  exotic  orchids. 
In  the  first  a class  for  10  fine-foliage  plants ; in  the  second  a class 
for  12  fine-foliage  plants.  The  amateur  class  for  pelargoniums 
requires  only  6 plants,  that  for  the  nurserymen  requires  10.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  zonale  pelargoniums  have  been  provided 
for;  there  are  both  amateurs’  and  nurserymen’s  classes  for  10  zonale, 
10  variegated,  and  an  additional  class  for  amateurs  for  10  nosegay 
varieties.  Ericas,  stove  and  greenhouse  ferns,  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
amaryllis,  palms,  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  and  miscellaneous  subjects 
are  severally  entered,  and  prizes  are  offered  for  them  in  amounts 
proportionate  to  the  sums  already  quoted  from  the  schedule.  The 
section  devoted  to  fruit  comprises  a class  for  10  orchard-house  trees 
in  fruit ; 2 grape  vines  in  pots  ; after  which  we  have  pines,  grapes, 
melons,  peaches,  and  nectarines.  The  total  amount  offered  in 
prizes  is  £984  10s.,  which  we  may  for  general  purposes  describe  as 
£1,000. 

The  exhibitions  at  Manchester  have  always  possessed  a character 
of  their  own.  There  are  not  only  many  good  gardens  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  cotton  city,  but  the  gardeners  of  the  district  have 
rarely  been  disturbed  by  those  feuds  in  which  the  gardeners  of  the 
south  delight,  perhaps  (and  very  likely  indeed)  because  there  never 
has  been  established  between  Manchester  and  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  any  very  close  bonds  of  relationship.  Now  it  is  a 
very  strange  thing  that  though  the  dates  selected  for  the  Man- 
chester exhibition  were  announced  long  before  the  Horticultural 
Society  determined  on  patronizing  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  yet  for 
the  Bury  show  the  same  dates  were  chosen,  so  as  apparently  to 
render  the  Bury  show  as  much  as  possible  injurious  to  that  of 
Manchester.  No  one  accustomed  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
society,  and  fully  acquainted  with  its  impotence  for  either  good  or 
harm,  can  suppose  it  capable  of  robbing  the  Manchester  people  of 
any  the  smallest  part  of  the  success  that  awaits  them,  provided 
they  carry  out  their  plan  in  its  integrity,  and  are  favoured  with  good 
weather  during  the  days  of  the  exhibition.  Indeed  we  have  but 
one  object  in  alluding  to  the  coincidence  of  dates,  a coincidence 
we  cannot  refer  to  as  “undesigned,”  and  that  is  to  put  exhibitors 
on  their  guard  in  time,  so  that  those  who  intend  to  exhibit  at 
Manchester  may  take  care  not  to  enter  for  Bury,  unless  fully  able 
to  do  justice  to  themselves  at  both  places. 

It  is  impossible  to  hazard  any  conjecture  as  to  how  far  the  great 
Parisian  exhibition  will  interfere  with  the  success  of  our  own  flower 
shows.  People  possessing  wealth  and  leisure,  and  a majority  of 
the  patrons  and  practitioners  of  art  and  science,  will  of  necessity 
spend  a considerable  portion  of  the  forthcoming  summer  in  Paris, 
and  their  absence  may  be  felt  at  the  principal  metropolitan  exhibi- 
tions. V et  there  is  always  a great  public  to  which  the  exhibitor 
may  appeal  with  the  certainty  that  merit  will  be  appreciated ; and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  reason  why  the  promoters 
of  English  exhibitions  should  be  seriously  influenced  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  plans  for  the  approaching  season.  The  horti- 
cultural part  of  the  Paris  exhibition  is  still  in  a lamentable  state 
of  chaos  ; and  indeed  the  whole  affair  is  so  vast,  that  it  cannot  be 
rash  or  unneighbourly  to  fear  that  complete  and  unequivocal  success 
is  impossible. 
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Tiib  Kinostown  Rose  Show,  which  is  to  take  place  in  connection  with 
the  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  has 
met  with  a very  favourable  consideration  amongst  English  exhibitors,  and 
we  believe  we  may  promise  the  promoters  a spirited  competition.  The 
date  of  the  show  is  fixed  for  June  27th,  and  the  place  of  exhibition  will  be 
the  New  Grounds,  Kingstown.  The  leading  class  is  for  48,  either  single 
blooms  or  trusses  on  single  stems.  The  highest  prize  is  to  be  a cup 
value  £10,  the  second  a cup  or  other  piece  of  plate  value  £7,  the  third 
value  £5,  the  fourth  value  £4,  the  fifth  value  £3,  the  sixth  value  £2. 
Independent  of  the  special  fund  for  this  rose  show,  and  the  special 
schedule  by  which  it  will  be  regulated,  there  are  some  rose  classes  in  the 
schedule  of  the  society  affording  abundant  room  for  competition  for  stands 
of  30,  24,  16,  and  12,  We  most  heartily  wish  our  Hibernian  friends 
success,  and  again  hint  to  our  brelhern  in  Caledonia  that  the  human  race 
nre  expecting  something  similar  of  them.  A Scottish  rose  show  would  be 
about  as  useful  as  any  show  the  Scotch  florists  could  give  their  minds  to  at 
present. 

The  Weekly  Note  on  the  Probable  Weather,  which  has  till  now 
occupied  a prominent  place  at  the  head  of  each  sheet,  was  commenced 
January  6th,  1862;  hence  the  publication  of  the  usual  note  on  Saturday 
last  completed  the  writer’s  fifth  year  of  devotion  to  this  task.  When  first 
the  weather  forecasts  were  commenced,  the  magazine  was  unknown  ; and 
probably  this  feature  did  quite  as  much  as  anything  else  to  direct  public 
attention  to  the  magazine,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  enterprise,  and  which  it  must  now  be  confessed  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  system  of  publishing  weather  forecasts,  for  the  object 
of  this  note  is  to  announce  that  they  are  to  be  discontinued.  The  writer 
of  this  can  speak  plain  when  needful,  and  he  has  a few  things  to  say 
respecting  these  forecasts.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in 
black  and  white  that  it  is  possible  to  forecast  the  weather  a week  in 
advance,  and  to  do  so  every  week  the  whole  year  round,  with  only  a small 
per  centage  of  error,  though  the  prognostications  hazarded  may  be  of  a 
most  distinct  character,  as  in  the  case  before  us  they  have  been.  The 
five  years’  forecasts  may  be  compared  with  any  authentic  record  of  the 
actual  weather  during  those  five  years,  and  they  will  be  found  to  have 
afforded  decisive  and  generally  accurate  predictions  of  the  meteorological 
events  that  occurred  during  the  several  weeks  for  which  they  were  written. 
Since  the  middle  of  October,  1866,  there  has  been  a decided  falling  off  in 
the  value  of  the  forecasts,  and  possibly,  if  they  were  continued,  they 
would  become  utterly  worthless  ; therefore,  none  of  our  readers  need  com- 
plain of  their  discontinuance.  The  continually  increasing  circulation  of 
the  magazine  necessitates  earlier  printing  than  formerly.  The  last 
moment  at  which  it  is  now  possible  to  insert  a weather  note 
is  noon  on  Thursday,  whereas,  three  years  ago,  they  were  sometimes 
inserted  at  a late  hour  od  Friday  night.  When  the  day  for 
closing  the  pages  was  shifted  from  Friday  to  Thursday,  it  was 
thought  that  the  task  of  writing  the  forecasts  would  not  be  seriously 
affected,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  anxiety  connected  with  this  de- 
partment was  increased  immensely,  and  in  time  this  anxiety  became  painful, 
and  less  attention  was  given  to  the  subject,  and  of  necessity  the  value  of 
the  weather  notes  was  depreciated.  It  may  not  occur  to  all  our  readers  to 
suppose  that  the  framing  of  the  forecast  is  a matter  involving  any  great 
labour ; but  the  truth  is,  if  closely  and  conscientiously  followed,  the  writing 
of  the  three  or  four  lines  every  week  is  as  much  mental  labour  as  any  one 
person  can  safely  engage  to  perform.  Let  those  who  doubt  this  bold  asser- 
tion, qualify  themselves  for  the  task,  and  follow  it  till  experience  justifies 
them  in  accepting  or  denying  the  statement.  There  are  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  increase  of  labours  of  other  kinds,  and  a somewhat 
precarious  state  of  health  for  six  months  past,  that  tend  to  strengthen  the 
determination  to  abandon  this  feature;  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
render  unnecessary  any  minor  arguments.  The  authorship  has  been  con- 
cealed partly  from  whim,  partly  as  a reason  for  avoiding  useless  controver- 
sies; but  it  may  as  well  now  be  confessed  that  from  the  first  to  last  the 
forecasts  have  been  written  wholly  and  solely  by  Shirley  Hlbberd. 


Window  Gardening  amongst  the  Working  Classes  in  Hull. — At  the 
general  committee  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Window  Garden- 
ing amongst  the  Working  Classes  in  Hull,  the  sub-committee  reported  that 
the  operations  of  the  society  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
Upwards  of  700  orders  were  issued  to  applicants  for  plants,  and  3,700  plants 
were  distributed.  A small  balance  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  after  payment  for  flower  pots,  printing,  and  other  incidental 
expenses.  This  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a prize  fund  to  be  distributed  at 
a flower  show  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  the  ensuing  summer. 
Towards  this  fund  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  move- 
ment have  promised  donations,  and  Messrs.  Jameson  and  Co.,  Canning 
Street,  have  not  only  promised  to  assist  the  general  fund,  but  to  give  special 
prizes  to  their  own  employes.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Walliker, 
the  honorary  secretary  and  originator  of  the  movement ; Mr.  Boulter,  the 
treasurer ; and  Messrs.  Niven,  Botanic  Gardens,  and  Peak,  gardener,  the 
Park,  through  whose  united  exertions  the  working  of  the  society  has  been 
so  satisfactorily  performed.  We  understand  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York 
takes  a warm  interest  in  the  movement,  and  we  doubt  not  that  not  only 
that  city  but  many  towns  will  follow  the  example  set  them  by  Hull.  The 
number  of  plants,  nearly  4000,  bears  favourable  comparison  with  the 
number  distributed  in  London  during  the  first  year  of  the  movement, 
which,  according  to  Lord  John  Manners’s  statement,  reached  17,000. 
Considering  the  vast  population  of  London,  this  shows  that  the  movement 
has  already  been  well  appreciated  in  Hull.  Perhaps  the  most  gratifying 
feature  of  the  distribution  of  the  plants  was  that  all  expressed  themselves 
highly  pleased  with  the  selections  made  for  them.  Printed  instructions 
were  issued  to  every  recipient,  so  as  to  acquaint  them  thoroughly  with  the 
mode  of  culture  of  the  plants  entrusted  to  their  care. 
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HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Seldom  if  ever  in  the  memory  of  an  ordinary  lifetime  was  the 
importance  of  a perfect  and  thorough  system  ot  heating  horticul- 
tural buildings  more  impressively  demonstrated  than  at  the  time 
of  writing  this,  January  the  3rd;  for  at  6 p.m.  the  thermometer 
indicates  23°  of  frost,  and  the  appearance  of  the  elements  fully 
justifies  iu  saying  that  before  midnight  it  will  most  probably  reach 
Zero.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  I ask 
those  who  may  read  these  lines,  and  who  may  happen  to  know 
anything  about  the  imperfections  of  our  system  of  heating,  if  such 
a state  of  the  weather  is  not  enough  to  set  any  sober  man  to  think- 
ing about  the  possibility  of  our  attaining  to  perfection  at  last. 
However,  it  has  set  me  thinking,  and  hence  the  reason  of  my  taking 
up  the  subject  just  at  this  time,  besides  which  it  will  be  more  likely 
to  meet  with  attention  than  if  deferred  till  winter  has  past  and 
gone.  To  be  properly  understood,  I must  first  say  that  I do  not 
find  fault  with  the  principles  of  heating  our  plant  and  fruit  houses ; 
it  is  the  manner  in  which  those  principles  are  carried  into  effect  that 
gives  me  reason  to  complain.  Many  persons  build  houses,  and  set 
boilers,  and  furnish  them  w ith  just  one  certain  amount  of  hot-water 
pipes,  without  any  consideration  as  to  whether  a proper  amount  of 
heating  surface  has  been  given  to  secure  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. I have  seen  many  useful  and  handsome  buildings  erected, 
and  a powerful  and  expensive  boiler  attached,  and  those  most 
interested  in  it  showing  the  utmost  anxiety  that  these  two  essentials 
should  be  perfect.  But  when  coming  to  the  question  of  hot-water 
pipes  it  has  been  dealt  with  in  a niggardly  manner.  There  is  a 
very  simple  means  of  ascertaining  by  calculation  the  amount  of 
piping  required  to  heat  a given  space  of  air,  and  this  is  often  done 
to  know  the  required  quantity  for  any  one  house,  and  on  the  strength 
of  such  calculations  inexperienced  people  act,  and  then  comfort 
their  minds  in  thinking  that  they  have  done  all  that  means  and 
skill  could  do — in  fact,  all  that  is  wanted  to  be  done  to  make  their 
investments  a perfect  success.  But  such  calculations  are  [faulty ; 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  erroneous.  They  are  faulty  because  they 
make  the  basis  of  their  calculations  an  imaginary  condition  of  the 
elements,  not  reckoning  for  external  influences.  Therefore  it  is 
that  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  ordinary  structures  used  a3 
horticultural  buildings,  unless  they  make  their  calculations,  which  is 
seldom  or  ever  done,  from  two  extreme  points.  For  instance,  if  we 
take  a certain  house  in  which  the  temperature  ranges  regularly  at  40°,  we 
can  easily  ascertain  by  calculation  how  much  piping  it  would  require  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  60°,  and  secure  at  the  same  time  that  there  be 
sufficient  surface,  that  the  heat  generated  from  the  pipes  shall  not 
be  of  that  parching  character  which  results  from  pipes  exces- 
sively heated,  as  they  must  be  where  there  is  insufficient  surface. 
But  then  such  calculations  do  not  go  far  enough  ; they  only  proceed, 
we  may  safely  say,  to  one  extreme  point,  for  a house  that  is  main- 
tained at  40°  without  artificial  heat,  must  be  favoured  by  an  external 
atmosphere  never  lower  than  35°.  Therefore  when  we  wish  to 
raise  this  house  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat  to  60°,  we  can- 
not expect  that  the  same  amount  of  heating  surface  that  serves 
when  the  thermometer  reads  35°,  will  serve  equally  well  when 
it  is  20°  lower.  Nevertheless  many  houses  are  heated  in  a way 
which  compels  us  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  the  heating 
apparatus  believed  this  to  be  possible,  for  there  is  no  extra  amount 
of  piping  sufficient  to  make  up  the  required  degree  of  heating 
surface  when  the  external  influences  should  demand  it. 

Now  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  oversight,  or  rather  I ought 
to  say  this  deficiency  of  heating  surface,  which  in  every  case  ought 
to  be  secured  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  be  available  for  use  in 
an  emergency  like  the  present?  Why,  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  we  are  obliged  to  heat  to  such  a pitch  the  few  pipes  that  we 
have,  that  the  heat  given  off  from  them  is  so  great  that  it  is 
positively  injurious  to  vegetable  life,  and  our  plants  suffer  to  an 
extent  that  will  be  too  plainly  shown  by  future  failures  ! 

At  the  present  moment,  only  a few  yards  from  where  I write, 

I can  lay  my  hand  on  a return  pipe  in  which  the  water  must  travel 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  before  it  comes  to  the  point  in  question, 
and  yet  I cannot  bear  my  hand  upon  it  more  than  two  seconds. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  heat  I maintain  in  the  pipes,  the  frost  is 
gradually  gaining  upon  me,  but  I cannot  do  more  ; for  the  last  two 
hours  all  the  force  that  the  heating  medium  will  allow  me  to  apply 
has  been  given.  But  had  I an  extra  supply  of  piping  set  aside  for 
an  emergency  like  this,  I could  not  only  wink  at  the  frost,  but  the 
heat  which  I should  secure  from  this  extra  extent  of  radiating 
surface  would  secure  me  a more  suitable  temperature  in  the  house, 
as  it  would  be  less  parching  in  its  character,  and  the  chances  of  a 
breakdown  at  this  critical’ time  would  be  considerably  diminished, 
as  there  would  be  less  force  used  to  secure  the  same  amount  of 
heat.  But  mine  is  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  by  very  many. 

Then  in  connection  with  piping,  I would  call  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  prodigious  size  of  some  boilers  as  compared  to  the 
extent  of  pipes  they  have  to  heat.  There  is  evidently  much  room 
t'<  r an  improvement  in  this  b-anch  of  heating,  for  I have  seen  some  | 


instances  where  the  boiler  has  been  quite  large  enough  to  do  double 
the  work  it  had  to  do,  and  where  such  is  the  case  there  is  a great 
waste  of  fuel.  Before  we  can  expect  an  improvement  under  this 
head,  proprietors  must  pay  less  heed  to  the  extraordinary  recom- 
mendations of  the  manufacturers  of  the  different  forms  of  boilers. 
They  will  do  better  to  call  in  some  skilful  practitioner  who  has  had 
seme  actual  experience  in  such  matters.  Then  they  may  hope  to 
get  suitable  advice,  but  to  believe  what  we  read  in  the  glowing 
descriptions  given  of  some  boilers  would  be  positively  absurd. 
For  instance,  with  a certain  form  of  boiler  night  stokering  is 
abolished ; how  ridiculous ! when  every  gardener  in  the  three 
kingdoms  knows  to  the  contrary,  and  the  inventors  themselves 
must  know  it  to  be  impossible  ! 

Closely  allied  to  boilers  is  the  use  of  dampers,  but  the  question 
is,  are  they  invariably  used  so  much  as  they  ought  to  be  ? I fear 
not,  because  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  instructions  are  given  to 
those  who  have  the  working  of  them  as  to  the  object  for  which 
they  are  intended.  I served  fourteen  years  as  an  under-gardener, 
and  in  one  instance  had  the  charge  of  three  boilers  for  over  two 
years,  and  the  only  instruction  that  I ever  had  given  me  was  to  use 
the  damper  when  I wanted  to  keep  the  fire  in,  more  especially  of  a 
night ; but  the  idea  that  I might  use  the  damper  to  a certain  extent 
when  I had  a great  roaring  fire  going,  to  confine  the  heat  round  the 
boiler,  by  reducing  its  means  of  escape,  was  foreign  to  my  young 
notions.  So  I used  to  let  it  go  to  waste  up  the  chimney,  for  the 
want  of  knowing  better,  and  to  the  discredit  of  those  who  ought 
to  have  told  me  how  to  act.  It  wa3  not  until  I became  responsible 
myself  for  the  amount  of  firing  consumed  that  I began  to  turn  my 
attention  to  the  use  of  dampers,  and  to  understand  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended  ; so  that  I may  be  said  to  have  found 
it  out  for  myself.  And  I have  also  found  that  dampers  generally 
are  placed  too  far  away  from  the  boiler  ; they  should  be  as  near  as 
possible,  that  when  they  are  used  to  confine  the  heat,  they  may  send 
back  over  the  fire  the  fumes  and  smoke,  that  the  inflammable 
portion  of  the  gaseous  products  may  be  burnt,  to  the  manifest 
saving  of  fuel ; as  if  there  is  not  the  means  of  escape  for  all  the 
smoke,  there  is  sure  to  be  a certain  amount  of  heat  that  would  go 
up  the  chimney  retained  and  conserved,  to  the  saving  of  the  fuel.* 
But  speaking  of  chimneys  reminds  me  of  an  experiment  I have 
tried  this  winter.  I have  reduced  a 9-inch  chimney  (inside 
measure)  to  one  half  its  original  size  close  to  the  boiler,  so  that 
where  the  heat  had  previously  a superficial  square  of  9 inches  to 
escape  up  the  chimney,  it  has  now  only  half  that  space  ; the  con- 
sequence is,  I confine  a greater  body  of  heat  round  the  boiler, 
thereby  saving  about  1 5 per  cent,  of  fuel,  and  secure  at  the  same 
time  all  the  draught  I require  for  the  fire  for  a 4-feet  cannon  boiler. 

As  to  the  systems  of  heating  applicable  to  horticultural  purposes, 
hot  water  is  unquestionably  the  best,  but  like  all  other  things  it  can 
never  be  perfect.  That  it  effects  a great  saving  in  fuel  and  labour 
none  can  deny,  and  I am  in  no  way  reluctant  to  give  my  humble 
opinion  in  its  favour.  But  while  doing  this,  I cannot  ignore  those 
means  which  were  used  to  good  effect  by  our  forefathers,  as  many 
have  done;  for  I have  myself  worked  the  old  brick  flue  to  a good 
advantage,  and  in  the  present  day  a strong  well-built  flue  is  not  to 
be  despised  for  small  individual  houses. 

It  has  often  been  a matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the  Polmaise 
system  of  heating  did  not  gain  more  hold  on  public  attention  for 
small  houses,  as  it  gives  off  a clean  regular  heat  in  which  a great 
variety  of  plants  appear  to  delight.  I used  it  once  for  two  years  in  a 
small  conservatory,  and  certainly  had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  its 
efficiency  ; the  only  part  of  it  that  I saw  open  to  an  improvement 
was  the  sharp  angles  of  the  furnace,  which  would  sometimes 
prevent  the  coke  sinking  down  to  the  fire  properly.  But  as  it  is 
now  almost  entirely  out  of  date,  it  will  be  only  occupying  space 
uselessly  by  discussing  its  merits  further,  and  I will  close  this  paper 
with  just  a word  on  the  use  of  gas  for  heating  purposes.  This  is  only 
used  yet  in  very  small  houses,  and  for  them  it  is  a very  clean  system 
of  heating ; but  before  the  close  of  the  present  century,  whoever  lives 
to  see  it,  will  find  that  the  use  of  gas  for  heating  reasonable  sized 
horticultural  houses  will  become  very  general.  J.  C.  Clarks. 

Horticulture  in  Paris. — The  cultivation  of  flowers  and  rare  plants  in 
Paris  has  for  some  years  past  greatly  extended.  Tiffs  is  due  in  a largo 
mensuro  to  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  gardens  and  parks  of 
which  are  models  of  good  management,  elegance,  and  variety  in  the  choice 
of  their  ornaments.  At  the  beginning  of  1855  the  number  of  gardeners 
and  workmen  belonging  to  the  municipality  was  only  3 ; in  1858,  IS  ; in 
1802,  40;  in  1804,  00;  and  in  1805,  101.  The  plants  and  shrubs  have 
similarly  increased.  In  1855  only  000  could  be  furnished;  in  1803  there 
wore  delivered  1,002,205,  of  which  1,575,500  were  furnished  by  the  florist 
of  La  Muette,  23,570  by  the  nursery  of  Longohamps,  and  3,180  by  the  flr 
nursery.  A comparison  of  llio  accounts,  from  1855  to  1805  inclusively, 
sIiowh  that  the  cost  of  llio  shrubs  and  plants  got  from  the  city  nurseries 
and  distributed  during  that  period  was  on  an  average  only  13  centimes. 

* It  is  generally  agreed  among  engineers  and  chemists  that  it  smoke  is 
once  really  formed,  it  cannot  be  burned.  The  philosophy  of  tho  smoko 
question,  therefore,  lies  in  pmvfntion.  The  sole  purport  of  a damper  is  to 
reduce  the  draught,  and  so  check  the  rate  o!  cjtnbusiion. — Ed,  G.  M. 
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ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES  FOR  INDOOR  DECORATION. 

The  art  of  embellishing  our  homes  in  winter  with  really  elegant  and  pretty 
drol  llowers  is  as  yet  hut  v^ry  iroperleodv  known.  It  is  often  attempted, 
hut  rarely  or  never  successful,  and  ehielly  from  a want  of  knowledge  ol  the 
best  mateiials  in  this  way.  One  would  think  that  our  great  seedsmen  who 
take  up  the  mutter  ought  to  do  it  well,  but  tilt  y do  not.  Just,  look  at  a 
stand  of  what  are  called  ornamental  grasses,  set  up  at  a largo  flower  or 
cattle  show,  and  say  if  there  be  anything  like  grace  or  ornament  about 
them.  They  are  tied  in  rigid  bundles,  or  perhnps  projected  into  a sort  of 
trifid  little  sheaf,  an  idea  evidently  suggested  by  an  Isle  of  Man  [[halfpenny, 
and  they  are  in  the  greater  part  composed  of  grasses  that  have  not  any 
native  beauty  whatever,  and  whioh  no  amount  of  taste  in  the  arranger 
could  make  graceful  or  attractive— common  coarse  grasses,  in  fact.  It 
should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  fact  of  a plant’s  belonging  to  the  grass 
family  does  not  make  it  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  that  we  must  select  here, 
as  muoh  as  in  any  other  department  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  if  we  want 
to  possess  and  enjoy  the  really  beautiful.  M e know  of  nothing  among 
plants  more  graceful  or  elegant  than  some  of  the  grasses,  and  nothing  so 
suitable  for  winter  decoration,  when  out  at  the  right  time  and  preserved 
properly— both  matters  ef  the  easiest  accomplishment.  These  flowers  are 
essentially  ladies’  flowers,  and  may  be  cultivated  and  preserved  by  any  lady 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  finest  kinds  may  bo  grown  in  the  open 
garden,  either  in  a little  bed  to  themselves,  or  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  borders.  The  best  way  is  to  have  them  in  a bed  to  themselves,  as 
then  their  state  can  be  seen  at  a glance,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
cut  at  the  right  time  than  those  in  the  borders  and  mixed  about ; but 
then  they  are  so  cheaply  and  freely  raised  from  seed  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  use  them  freely  in  both  ways.  Some  of  them 
look  exceedingly  graceful  among  flowering  plants,  while  for  indoor  use  we 
venture  to  say  that  when  our  readers  try  them  they  will  never  again 
purohase  the  abominations  of  dyed  grasses  now  selling  with  very  inferior 
everlastings  as  Christmas  ornaments.  As  regards  their  preservation,  the 
only  point  requiring  attention  is  to  cut  them  at  the  right  time — «.,  before 
they  begin  to  fade  and  drop  their  seeds  ; in  fact,  when  they  are  in  the 
full  flush  of  grace  and  beauty  in  summer  or  autumn,  as  the  case  may  be. 
After  cutting,  place  them  on  a shelf  in  a dry  darkish  room,  free  from  dust, 
and  in  a few  days  they  will  be  dried  and  fit  for  use.  In  some  cases,  or  in 
all  cases,  it  is  well  to  make  a double  harvesting  of  these  elegant  plants,  so 
to  speak.  By  doing  so  we  get  a useful  variety  in  the  panicles.  When  cut 
young,  the  spikelets  and  branchlets  depend  from  the  main  stem  at  quite  a 
different  angle  from  what  they  present  when  the  plant  becomes  a few 
wei  ks  older.  As  for  the  culture,  it  is  as  simple  as  possible.  Sow  in  pots 
in  a cold  frame  or  pit  about  the  end  of  March,  oovering  the  seeds  with  a 
very  slight  quantity  of  fine  sandy  earth,  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  for  the  largest  kinds,  except  the  seeds  of  maize  or  sorghum,  if  you 
should  include  these  among  ornamental  grasses.  Two  or  three  six-inch 
pots  of  each  should  be  sown,  as  if  all  the  seed  be  put  into  one  pot,  the 
tiny  seedlings  will  come  up  too  thick.  There  is  generally  as  much  in  a 
packet  of  seed  as  would  sow  four  or  five  pots.  In  April  these  seedling 
grasses  should  be  an  inch  or  so  above  ground,  when  they  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air — t.  e.,  left  in  a frame  or  pit  that  is  only 
covered  with  its  lights  at  night,  or  even  only  during  frosty  nights,  and 
after  a week  or  ten  days  in  such  exposed  altogether  night  and  day.  Then 
they  are  soon  ready  for  putting  in  sntnraer  quarters,  which  is  also  a simple 
operation.  Those  that  are  put  in  the  borders  or  flower  garden  need  t-imply 
to  be  taken  out  of  their  pots,  the  ball  divided  into  half  a dozen  or  more 
pieces,  and  these  arranged  in  a circular  group  or  patch.  In  the  bed  in 
■which  they  are  to  be  grown  specially  for  cutting  they  8re  best  placed  out 
in  lines,  first  preparing  the  ground  well,  and  selecting  a spot  on  some  nice 
border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  or  reserve  or  Dursery  ground.  Each  little 
ball  may  be  broken  into  a good  many  pieces,  a better  plan  than  pulling  all 
the  tiny  seedlings  asunder.  They  might  bear  that,  but  are  a little  too 
fragile  for  it.  Place  each  little  clump  firmly  in  the  ground,  give  a good 
watering,  and  all  is  over  that  need  be  done,  unless  the  soil  or  season  be 
unusually  dry,  when  a watering  would  of  course  benefit.  So  much  for 
character  and  culture.  Next,  as  to  tbe  selection  of  sorts — the  chief  point. 
There  are  about  4,000  species  of  grasses  known  to  botany,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  no  more  ornamental  than  are  wayside  grasses,  and  conse- 
quently nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  grasses  possessing  no  claims  to 
beauty  to  be  sent  ont  by  seedsmen  as'“  ornamental.”  From  this  vast  host 
we  shall  select  but  a very  few  indeed,  and  take  care  that  these  possess 
not  only  distinction,  but  grace  and  beauty. 

The  most  popular  of  all  grasses  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  are  the 
Brizas.  They  are  distinct  and  pretty,  and  though  not  equal  to  others  to 
be  presently  named,  worth  growing.  Being  well  known,  we  need  make  no 
further  comment  on  them,  the  object  of  this  paper  being  to  draw  attention 
to  choice  things  not  sufficiently  grown.  The  largest  kind  of  briza  has 
a peculiarly  neatly  chiselled  spikelet,  suspended  on  a wiry  little  side-stalk. 
This  type  of  grass  flower  will  be  found  far  more  beautifully  developed  in 
a grass  called  Bromus  brizopyroides,  an  extremely  elegant  speoies,  having 
its  spikelets  like  a briza,  but  more  pointed  at  the  end,  and  nearly  an  inch 
long.  The  rather  long  but  slender  stem  which  bears  these  droops  or  arches 
over  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  and  the  inflorescence  when  cut  and 
dried  is  most  valuable  for  vase  decoration,  either  among  freshly  cut 
flowers,  everlastings,  or  arranged  with  other  ornamental  grasses  in  a vase. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  gracefully  drooping  grass,  as  regards  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  inflorescence,  that  we  have  in  the  country.  It  is  offered  in 
Mr.  W.  Thompson's  catalogue  at  3d.  per  packet,  and  as  a packet  is  sufficient 
for  any  garden,  that  surely  is  cheap  enough.  But  in  gardening,  as  in 
many  other  things,  we  often  give  a great  deal  to  produce  results  whioh 
might  In  equalled  at  trifling  cost,  and  go  a long  way  to  find  less  than 
what  Alphonse  Karr  found  very  near  home. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  preceding,  but  equally  indispensable,  and  of 
quite  what  Mr.  Ruskin  would  call  a spiritual  order  of  beauty,  is  Agrostis 
nebnlosa,  also  a cheaply  obtained  and  easily  raised  grass.  It  is  called 
nebulosa  from  tbe  singular  aspect  which  it  presents  when  in  flower.  A 
mass  or  patch  of  it,  at  a distance  of  a few  yards,  looks  like  a little  cloud 
npon  the  ground,  from  the  multitude  of  very  small  seeds  being  supported 
upon  stems  as  fine  as  thread,  and  thus  the  densely  spreading  seeds,  with 
their  almost  invisible  supports,  look  like  a fairy  cloud  upon  the  ground. 
When  cut,  and  placed  a little  above  tbe  eye,  the  single  stems  of  this  grass 
have  also  a beautiful  effect.  It  is  the  most  suitable  of  all  for  mingling 
among  Rhodanthe  flowers  in  winter,  or  for  any  delioate  small  vases. 
Also  marked  at  2d.  per  packet  in  Mr.  W.  Thompson's  catalogue  (Tavern 


Sireot,  Ipswich).  We  select  this  catalogue  particularly,  because  Jh, 
Thompson  is  a botanist  as  well  as  a seedsman,  and  everything  is  truly 
described  in  his  list,  and,  what  is  more,  truly  named. 

The  smallest  of  all  tbo  pretty  grasses  is  Airopsis  pulchella,  which  can 
scarcely  bo  called  elegant,  as  its  inflorescence  does  not  rise  more  than  a 
few  inohes  from  the  ground,  but  there  forms  dense  bushes  of  seeds.  Tt 
forms  an  interesting  object  an  low  rockwork,  or  on  the  front  margin  of  u 
border. 

Next  comes  wbat  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  most  useful  of  grasses  / 
— Panicum  capillare,  usually  sold  by  the  seedsman  under  the  false  name  ,/ 
of  Erngrostis  elegan«,  and  therefore  it  is  perhaps  best  to  order  it  by  that 
name.  It  is  a very  strong  and  free-going  species,  forming  dark  green 
hairy  bushes  about  two  feet  high,  but  with  the  inflorescence  shooting  ont 
in  the  most  elegant  manner.  When  emerging  from  the  sheath,  the 
numerous  slender  branchlets  have  the  effect  of  the  numerous  tiny  streams 
of  water  that  flow  from  a finely  perforated  small  syringe.  It  should  be 
cut  in  this  stsge,  and  also  when  further  developed,  as  the  panicle^  pre- 
sent several  distinct  aspects  during  the  course  of  their  development, 
and  when  cut  and  dried  these  different  states  preserve  their  peculiarities. 

It  is  a most  useful,  distinct,  and  elegant  grass,  easy  to  grow,  and  should 
find  a place  in  the  mixed  border  or  flower  garden,  as  well  as  in  the  bed 
devoted  to  growing  ornamental  grasses  for  preservation. 

The  common  millet,  Panicum  miliaceum,  is  a very  graceful,  medium-  *•' 
sized  grass,  with  a pretty  drooping  fingered  panicle. 

The  German  millet,  Setaria  germanica,  has  a bold,  densely  packed  y 
cylindrical  spike  of  seeds,  quite  unlike  any  of  those  previously  named,  and 
worthy  of  cultivation  on  account  of  its  distinction.  The  great  heads  of  seed 
droop  over  from  their  weight,  and  look  very  effective  among  the  stronger 
kinds  in  vases. 

Hordeum  jubatnm  is  sometimes  called  the  squirrel-tailed  grass;  and 
very  beautiful  it  is,  being  simply  a dwarf  kind  of  barley,  with  the  awns  very 
close  set  and  very  silky.  It  is  difficult  to  dry  and  keep,  bnt  looks 
peculiarly  beautiful  in  tbe  border.  The  seeds  are  apt  to  fall  off  in  the 
drying,  and  of  course  then  the  beauty  is  lost ; but  it  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  ornamental  grass,  if  only  /or  it s beauty  when  growing.  / 

The  singularly  pretty  hare’s-tail  grass  (Lagurus  ovatus),  which  grows  J 
naturally  in  sandy  places  in  Guernsey,  is  one  of  tho  very  best,  and  from 
its  novel  outline  and  silky  softness,  indespensable  among  dried  grasses, 
and,  indeed,  useful  for  putting  among  cut  flowers  at  any  time. 

There  are  two  other  British  grasses  quite  as  well  worthy  of  culture  ns 
any  exotic  ones — Milium  effusum  and  Agrostis  spica-venti.  The  first  is 
a handsome  grass,  rather  common  in  British  woods ; and  the  second 
is  only  found  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties.  Agrostis  spica-venti  is  a ^ 
very  graceful  thing,  growing  about  eighteen  inches  high,  with  plumy 
panicles  of  a silky  hoe  and  texture  ; very  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  bat  would 
form  a charming  addition  to  ornamental  grasses.  We  are  convinced  that 
many  of  our  readers  would  find  this  and  others  of  the  grasses  enumerated 
in  this  paper  more  graceful  than  any  fern  ; and  when  it  is  considered  that 
their  beauty  may  be  perfectly  preserved  for  twelve  months  after  cutting, 
they  will  agree  that  no  plants  offer  such  attractions  to  ladies  fond  et 


arranging  flowers. 

There  is  another  exotic  milium,  M.  multifloruai,  which  should  be  ob- 
tained, as  it  has  long  slender  drooping  stems,  from  which  are  suspended 
little  round  seeds  by  slender  thread-like  branches — a most  graceful  grass. 
So  much  for  the  annual  kinds  of  grasses,  and  now  a word  for  the  strong 
perennial  kinds. 

The  smallest  and  not  the  least  valuable  of  these  is  the  common  feather 
grass  (Stipa  pennata),  a hardy  border  perennial,  the  long  and  streaming 
awns  of  which  are  sold  so  much  in  Covent  Garden,  both  in  their  natural 
colour  and  in  a dried  state.  It  requires  no  special  treatment  whatever; 
merely  wants  a place  in  the  mixed  border,  or  if  it  be  much  required  for 
drying,  a little  li-  e of  it  might  be  put  with  the  herbs  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  Cut  it  early,  or  the  seeds  will  ripen,  and  then  of  course  the  beauty 
falls  to  pieces  when  the  seeds  fall. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  magnificent 
pampas  grass,  which  everybody  is  acquainted  with.  Its  plumes  should  be 
cut  when  young  and  fresh,  aod  not  left  till  they  get  a dirty  tone  in  the 
late  autumn.  Of  course  we  mean  those  that  are  required  for  indoor  deco- 
ration, and  wherever  there  are  good  plants  enough  spikes  may  be  thinned 
out  without  interfering  with  the  beauty  of  the  specimen.  The  small 
side  branchlets  of  tbe  pampas,  pulled  off  and  used  among  the  smaller 
grasses,  look  very  well,  while  of  oourse  the  noble  plume  in  its  entirety  is 


/ 

/ 


an  ornament  in  itself. 

Somewhat  like  the  pampas  in  habit,  but  smaller  and  earlier,  is  a com- 
paratively new  hardy  grass,  Arunde  conspicua ; it  blooms  very  nicely  in  the  • 
southern  and  midland  counties. 

Finally,  we  have  a word  to  say  for  Arundo  donax,  the  great  reed  of 
Southern  Europe,  which,  though  it  does  not  flower  in  Britain,  is  most 
valuable  from  the  great  dignity  of  its  cane-like  habit.  It  grows  ten  or 
more  feet  high  in  the  flower  garden  at  Syon  House,  and  will  be  sure  to 
give  satisfaction  on  good  soil  in  warm  districts. 

The  grasses  recently  shown  by  the  seedsmen  at  Islington  were,  as 
usual,  wretchedly  arranged  and  very  badly  selected,  and  offered  no 
guidance  nor  encouragement  for  the  oulture  of  this  very  graceful 
family. — The  Field. 


The  Virtues  of  Pennyroyal.  By  a Farmer. — Much  the  largest 
number  of  fleas  are  brought  into  our  family  circles  by  pet  dogs  and  cats, 
and  the  pig9ty  is  generally  filled  with  them  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
where  numbers  will  bop  on  you  when  visiting  it  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
or  inspection.  The  oil  of  pennyroyal  will  drive  these  insects  off;  but  a 
cheaper  method,  where  the  herb  flourishes,  is  to  throw  your  dogs  and  cats 
into  a decoction  of  it  once  a week.  Mow  the  herb  and  scatter  it  in  the 
beds  of  the  pigs  once  a month.  I have  seen  this  done  for  many  years  in 
succession.  Where  the  herb  cannot  be  got,  the  oil  may  be  procured.  In 
this  case,  saturate  strings  with  it  and  tie  them  round  the  necks  of  dogs  and 
cats;  pour  a little  on  the  back  and  about  the  ears  of  hogs,  which  you  can 
do  while  they  are  feeding  without  touching  them.  By  repeating  these 
applications  every  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  the  flees  will  flee  from  your 
quadrupeds,  to  their  relief  and  improvement,  and  to  your  relief  and  com- 
fort in  the  house.  String  saturated  with  the  oil  of  pennyroyal  and  tied 
around  the  neck  and  tail  of  horses  will  drive  off  lice;  the  strings  shou'd 
be  saturated  once  a day.  Mint,  freshly  out,  and  hung  round  a bedstead, 
or  on  the  bed  furniture,  will  prevent  annoyance  from  bed  insects. 
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FLO  WEES  IN  EOME  ON  CHBISTMAS  DAY. 

The  tramontana,  which  has  heon  rather  troublesome  lately,  forboro  to  blow 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  in  the  sun  tho  weather  was  as  warm  as  June  in 
England.  Tho  forestieri  all  rushed  out  without  their  great-coats,  and  the 
ladies  without  their  warm  shawls,  which  may  account  for  tho  numerous 
cases  of  relaxed  soro  throat  of  which  I have  since  heard  in  polite  society. 
I counted,  however,  on  tho  Pincian,  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  pairs  of  white 
pantaloons  among  tho  male  Romans,  which  for  the  25th  December  was 
pretty  well.  At  every  street  corner  and  under  every  archway  there  were 
stalls  heaped  high  and  thick  with  fresh  flowers — with  heartsease,  migno- 
nette, monthly  roses,  violets,  camellias,  ferns  and  grasses,  and  wild  flowers 
without  number  as  to  species,  and  without  names  so  far  as  my  powers  of 
nomenclature  extend.  Next  to  the  environs  of  Seville,  where  everything 
which  is  not  covered  with  oranges  is  covered  with  roses,  and  the  Valley  of 
Mexico,  which  is  one  parterre  of  flowers  all  the  year  round,  must  come  Rome 
as  the  jhosen  haunt  of  Flora.  She  revels  in  wild  flowers  among  the  ruins, 
the  tombs,  the  chinks  of  the  Colosseum,  and  even  in  tho  waste  Campagna. 
She  runs  over  with  tame  flowers  in  the  gardens  of  her  villas  which  fringe  the 
Seven  Hills.  Flowers  in  Rome  are  literally  cheaper  than  dirt ; for  dirt  is  a 
dear  article — it  costs  lives.  For  tenpence  you  might  buy  such  a howpot  in 
Rome  as  an  English  duchess  might  think  cheap  at  a guinea  in  Covent 
Garden  ; such  a bowpot  as  might  make  an  English  sempstress,  stitching  in  her 
solitary  garret,  calculate  how  many  hours  of  toil  and  miles  of  needle  and 
thread  it  would  take  to  purchase  one  poor  sprig  of  mignonette  from  that 
abounding  loveliness.  You  are  spared  in  Rome  the  detestable  nuisance  of 
the  flower  girls  who  in  Venice  and  Florence  dog  your  footsteps  and  thrust 
bouquets  into  your  button-hole  whether  you  will  or  not.  Every  street 
corner  or  vacant  place  is,  as  I have  said,  a Marche  de  la  Madelaine,  and  you 
can  spend  your  loose  halfpence  in  flowers,  or  leave  them  alone,  as  you 
choose.  The  only  peripatetic  vendor  of  flowers  whom  I have  yet  met  in  the 
Eternal  City  is  a humpbacked  dwarf,  who  on  week  days  haunts  the  outside  of 
Piale’s  reading-room  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  is  a small  Birnam  Wood 
of  choice  flowers.  You  may  make  poor  Lancelot  Gohbo’s  fortune  for  a fort- 
night if  you  give  him  say  forty  bajocchi — ’tis  but  Is.  7d. — for  an  armful  of 
rainbow.  On  Sundays,  when  Piale’s,  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  its 
Protestant  patrons,  is  closed,  the  dwarf  changes  his  station  to  the  outside  of 
the  Caffe  di  Roma,  on  the  Corso,  whither,  it  may  be  hinted,  a considerable 
section  of  the  Protestant  patrons  resort  to  read  the  last  Galignani,  invisible  at 
Piale’s.  On  the  Sabbath  the  Gobbo  does  not  vend  flowers.  He  has  a pair 
of  buffalo  horns  for  sale,  beautiful  in  their  polish  and  curvilinear  spikiness, 
with  which  he  stands  sentry,  a horn  in  each  hand,  like  a stunted  terra  cotta 
figure  of  Plenty,  bearing  ossified  cornucopias.  With  a view  to  Protestant 
patrons,  he  has  mastered  a small  stock  of  English.  “ Little  lady,  buy 
flower?  bu’fil  ” “ Little  gentleman,  buy  horn?  bu’fil.”  Beyond  this  his 

Anglo-Saxon  does  not  extend.  You  might  fancy  him  to  be  of  the  family  of 
Albert  Smith’s  donkey-box  at  Alexandria,  with  his  “ Giv’um  sixpence;  ole 
gentleman  always  giv’  um  sixpence.”  I have  often  purchased  flowers  from 
the  dwarf,  but  I have  not  yet  ventured  upon  a pair  of  buffalo  horns.  Such 
a possession  might  give  a subject  for  a postscript  to  the  author  of  “ What  will 
he  do  with  it  ? ” What  should  I do  with  a pair  of  buffalo  horns  ? How 
should  I pack  them  ? How  bestow  them  when  I got  my  horns  home  ? I have 
an  idea  that  when  I take  to  discounting  bills  at  sixty  per  cent. — which  is  not 
at  all  an  unpractical  way  of  winding  up  a froward  and  turbulent  youth — 
I will  buy  a pair  of  buffalo  horns,  and  hang  them  up  in  a bleak  counting, 
house  in  Thavies  Inn,  between  a Ready  Reckoner  and  a List  of  Terms  in 
the  Exchequer  of  Pleas.  They  shall  be  typical  horns,  and  symbolical  of 
hardness  and  smoothness,  and  of  the  ultimate  impalement  of  my  acceptors  on 
the  spikes. 

1 I confess  that  the  sight  of  the  blue  sky,  the  bright  sun,  and  the  fresh 
flowers  rasher  threw  me  out  in  my  reckoning,  and  rendered  my  ideas  of 
parallels  of  latitude  somewhat  hazy.  “ How  to  have  fresh  roses  on 
Christmas  Day  ” is  a recipe  I cut  many  years  ago  from  one  of  the  early 
numbers  of  the  pleasant  old  Family  Herald.  Remembering  that  old  Time  is 
still  a-flying,  you  gather  your  rosebuds  while  you  may,  and  whenever  you 
have  any  spare  pence  in  your  pocket;  and  snipping  off  the  end  of  the  stalk 
carefully  with  a sharp  pair  of  scissors,  seal  them  carefully  with  red  wax — 
black  is  unlucky — wrap  them  in  silver  paper,  and  put  them  in  the  top  left- 
hand  drawer  in  the  best  bedroom,  punctually  locking  the  drawer,  lest  Betty 
the  housemaid’s  curiosity  should  be  tho  means  of  your  buds  prematurely 
blowing  and  withering— as  is  the  way  with  roses  and  housemaids.  Then  on 
Christmas  morning,  if  you  haven’t  lost  the  key  and  forgotten  all  about  your 
hidden  treasures,  you  unlock  the  drawer,  release  your  buds  from  their  prison 
of  tissue  paper,  snip  the  stalks  again  above  the'sealing  wax,  pop  them  into 
lukewarm  water,  and  lo,  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  your  roses  are  all 
a-hlowing,  and  you  may  go  down  to  breakfast  with  a flower  in  your  button- 
hole, as  proud  as  a dog  with  two  tails.  This  is  tho  pleasant  theory.  I re- 
member that  I once  tried  tho  recipe  practically.  It  was  a dreadful  spectacle 
whi(h  broke  upon  my  eyes  on  Christmas  morning.  So  much  stained  tissue 
paper,  so  many  dried  and  withered  leaves,  and  a skeleton  stalk  or  two.  That 
was  all.  Did  you  every  assist  at  the  unrolling  of  a mummy  ? Did  your 
horse  ever  shy  at  the  skeleton  of  a cow  picked  clean  by  obscene  birds  in  a 
mountain  gorge  by  moonlight?  I felt,  gazing  on  tho  dead  roses,  as  men 
have  felt  when  they  have  come  upon  such  sights  as  those.— Special  Corre- 
spondent of  Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  FOOD  OF  PLANTS. 

There  is  no  branch  of  horticulture  so  little  understood,  or  which  seemH 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  gardener  less,  than  this  ; and  yet  much 
of  the  success  of  plant,  fruit,  and  vegetable  growing  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  what  to  give  for  food  and  what  to  avoid.  But  if  we  tako  the 
ideas  and  theories  of  our  great  horticultural  chotnists,  and  reduce  them  to 
practice,  we  shall  have  made  a great  advanco  towards  scouring  the  proper 
necessaries  for  our  garden  pets.  One  fact  is  known  and  common  to  all, 
that  for  plants  to  grow  and  produce  their  peculiar  secretions  they  must  be 
nourished  by  the  absorption  of  food  both  from  tho  air  and  earth;  and 
although  it  is  a fact  that  almost  all  plants  will  imbibe  sufficient  chemical 
properiies  from  the  atmosphere  to  sustain  them,  still  this  will  only  lost 
for  a definite  period,  except  in  tho  case  of  Epiphytes,  and  such  plants 
ns  hyacinths,  Ac.  The  potato  has  the  power  of  growing  and  reproducing 
its  kind,  and  foi  ming  now  branches,  without  any  contact  with  earthy  matters 
at  all.  According  to  tho  theory  of  Bindley,  the  chief  food  of  plants 
consists  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  water,  with  various  mineral  matters, 
chiefly  alltuliue,  hut  which  differ  in  nature  and  in  different  species,  and  the 
roett  of  plants  possess  the  power  of  selecting  from  tho  food  which  is 


presented  to  them  such  matters  as  are  most  nutritive  and  best  suited  to 
their  constitutions.  This  then  will  explain  the  practice  of  the  rotation 
of  crops.  We  find  that  many  kinds  of  crops,  especially  the  cereals,  will 
cease  to  fructify  if  grown  in  the  same  soil  year  after  year  in  succession. 
Roots  obtain  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  in  contact 
with  them.  Plants  can  only  take  food  in  a liquid  or  gaseous  form,  and 
yet  how  often  do  gardeners  offer  food  to  plants  in  the  form  of  solids. 
They  have  no  power  of  taking  these  up;  the  spongioles  are  only  empowered 
to  take  up  ammonia,  or  other  chemical  constituents,  when  held,  as  above 
stated,  in  solution.  Another  important  agent,  hydrogen,  is  obtained  by  the 
decay  or  decomposition  of  water,  and  is  assimilated  with  the  carbon  while 
the  oxygen  of  the  water,  or  of  carbonic  acid,  is  liberated.  Nitrogen  is 
secured  for  plants  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  although  a theory  is  of 
long  standing  that  the  atmosphere  does  not  afford  a supply  of  this 
important  gas,  a well-known  authority,  Rigg,  asserts  that  plants  positively 
do  obtain  free  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  his  assertion  is  founded 
upon  a careful  series  of  experiments.  The  chief  use  of  nitrogen  to 
plants  is  the  production  of  the  young  parts,  such  as  the  bark,  leaves,  seeds, 
Ac.,  and  it  is  almost  or  wholly  wanting  in  old  parts ; this  fact  will  explain 
why  young  wood  when  it  has  passed  the  hands  of  the  artificers  decays  so 
much  sooner  than  old  or  heart  wood ; in  the  latter  it  is  never  found.  Now, 
although  the  above  are  the  principal  agents  which  afford  food  to  plants, 
still  there  are  many  others,  though  of  minor  importance.  Minerals 
are  necessary — in  the  absence  of  which  many  generas  of  plants  will 
not  survive;  deprive  the  wheat  plant  of  silica,  for  instance,  and 
all  the  artificial  power  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  will  prove 
unavailing  in  producing  a crop.  This  will  then  prove  how  important 
it  is  to  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  different  plants  we  have  to 
nourish,  preserve,  and  mature,  both  for  commercial  purposes  and  for 
pleasure  ; we  should  likewise  know  when  to  apply  and  when  to  withhold 
stimulants,  for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  feed  a man  through  the  soles  of  his 
feet  as  to  attempt  to  make  a plant  imbibe  food  when  the  growth  of  the 
plant  or  roots  are  at  rest  or  inactive.  Therefore  it  is  when  a plant  is  in 
activity,  when  the  carbon  is  rapidly  changed,  and  the  water  given  off  by 
respiration,  that  food  should  be  applied.  There  is  at  this  time  such  a 
demand  made  upon  the  spongioles  of  the  plant,  that  they  quickly  exhaust 
the  medium  in  which  they  are  placed ; and  at  such  times  when  food  is 
applied,  the  plant  should  be  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  light,  or  the 
requisite  changes  do  not  take  place  in  the  laboratories  of  the  plant.  Light 
alone  has  the  power  of  changing  part  of  the  water  into  the  green  colouring 
matter  termed  “ chlorophyll,”  which  gives  the  beautiful  green  colour  to 
leaves.  In  the  absence  of  light,  this  process  does  not  go  on,  hence  the 
blanched  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  leaves.  Seakale  and  other  similar 
esculents,  when  prepared  for  table,  are  prevented  forming  chlorophyll,  or 
in  other  words  are  blanched  by  keeping  the  plant  in  perpetual  darkness, 
with  excitement.  The  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  water,  and  other  chemical 
agents,  remain  unchanged,  for  no  assimilation  of  the  food  taken  up  by 
the  roots  takes  place,  oxygen  of  course  accumulates,  its  natural  proportions 
to  the  other  elements  is  disarranged,  and  a decay  or  destruction  of  the 
tissues  ultimately  ensues. 

This  then  will  suffice  to  prove  how  important  a matter  it  is  to  secure  a 
due  amount  of  light,  also  an  unchecked  healthy  action  in  all  plants,  and 
that  the  fobd  applied  be  composed  of  those  agents  which  will  at  once  be 
speedily  taken  up,  and  the  plants  thereby  benefited.  The  great  chemist 
Liebeg  has  done  much  to  instruct  us  in  horticultural  chemistry.  His 
late  work  (a  small  neat  pocket  book),  “Letters  on  Chemistry,”  will,  if 
carefully  perused,  prove  that  gardeners  can  in  many  instances  get  more 
food  for  plants  from  natural  and  other  sources,  than  by  expensive  artificial 
agents.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  our  great  towns  more  ammonia  is  held 
in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere,  and  actually  oonveyed  to  our  very  plant- 
houses  by  atmospheric  deposition  of  moisture,  than  is  contained  in  many 
a shipload  of  Peruvian  guano ; and  yet  how  sluggish  we  are  to  secure  this 
invaluable  food  for  our  pets.  J.  Ransley  Tanton,  F.R.H.S.,  ■ 

Epsom,  Surrey.  Nurseryman. 


Hays’s  Constant  Stove  has  had  a fair  trial  during  the  recent  severe 
frost,  and  has  acquitted  itself  most  admirably.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  this  the  very  best  stove  for  small  plant-houses  of  any  that  have 
been  hitherto  submitted  to  public  notice.  It  happens  that  we  have  tried 
every  kind  of  apparatus  offered  as  a substitute  for  flues  and  pipes,  having 
in  view  to  advise,  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  experience,  the  thousands 
of  possessors  of  small  collections  of  plants,  who,  for  the  most  part,  only 
want  a cheap  source  of  heat  to  tide  them  through  a frost,  and  who  of 
necessity  prefer  a small  compact  portable  stove  to  any  of  the  more 
elaborate  methods  of  heating.  To  two  inventions  amongst  many  we 
award  whatever  praise  is  due  for  the  merit  of  accomplishing  all  that  is 
desired  in  this  way,  and  these  two  are  Musgrave’s  Slow  Combustion 
Stove,  made  by  Messrs.  Musgrave  Brothers,  Belfast,  and  Hays’s  Patent 
Constant  Stove,  for  whioh  Mr.  H.  Baker,  of  17,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower 
Street,  London,  is  the  sole  agent.  On  the  first  of  these  we  have  reported 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Respecting  the  second,  we  have  to  say  that 
it  is  extremely  elegant  in  appearance,  demands  but  little  skill  to  manage 
it,  and  is  as  “ constant”  as  its  name  requires  it  to  be.  The  fuel  used  is 
peat  charcoal,  whioh  happens  to  bo  very  oheap.  The  stove  oan  bo  used 
with  or  without  a pipe  to  curry  off  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal,  and  when 
tho  pipe  is  not  used,  the  fuel  itself  is  made  to  absorb  the  produots  of 
combustion.  There  is  no  peroeptible  odour  or  closeness  in  a house  or 
chamber  in  whioh  one  of  these  stoves  is  kept  burning,  even  when  thero  is 
no  pipe  attached.  The  amount  of  heat  produced  is  never  great,  but  it 
varies  very  little,  as  a rapid  draught  is  next  to  impossible.  Our  observa- 
tions have  been  mado  upon  a double  case  stove  measuring  4 feet  in 
height  by  1 foot  wide.  It  is  used  to  heat  a small  fernery,  and  at  tho 
present  moment  the  house  is  scarcely  less  green  than  in  summer,  and 
there  is  not  a particle  of  dust  to  be  seen  on  any  of  the  fronds.  This  stove 
will  burn  14  hours  without  attention,  and  wo  believe  it  might  be  made  to 
burn  24  hours  without  being  onoo  looked  at.  But  14  hours  is  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes. 

Samuel  Stanford,  Hyde,  near  Manchester.  Catalogue  of  Forest  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — These  are  in  every 
respect  ftrBt-olass  lists — comprehensive,  accurate,  admirably  got  up,  and 
the  several  sections  oooompanied  with  valuable  suggestions  in  respeot  of 
cultivation  and  display. 


January  12,  1867.] 
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ARTIFICIAL  HEAT. 

By  for  the  moat  important  agent  in  the  culture  of  indoor  plants  is  heat- 
The  supplies  of  light  end  water  ero  moro  or  less  intennittont,  but  in  the 
absence  of  heat  plants  cannot  live. 

The  management  of  artificial  heat  has  been  morn  misunderstood  than 
any  other  subject  that  the  Hardener  has  had  to  deni  with.  Scientific 
treatises  on  healing  seem  to  have  beon  aimed  too  high,  and  consequently 
to  have  missed  their  murk,  for*in  my  time  horticulture  had  but  very  rude 
heating  Rear.  A brick  and  tile  flue,  with  a rusty  door  nnd  bars,  usually 
plaoed  in  a vault  like  the  dungeon  desoribotl  by  Sir  W.  Soott,  “ where  damp 
and  darkness  seemed  to  strive,"  was  our  ordinary  heating  apparatus;  and 
I must  here  remark  that  excellent  grapes  and  pines  were  grown  in  houses 
thus  heated,  but  extraordinary  care  nnd  attention  were  needed,  for  as  the 
flues  were  over-heated  or  otherwise,  the  lioat  would  be  sulphurous  or 
ambrosial.  I am  not,  howover,  going  to  rake  up  the  embers  of  all  the 
systems  of  heating  that  have  come  under  my  notice  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  nor  am  I going  to  praise  or  to  blame  manufacturers. 

Well  may  we  admire  the  pious  recluse  who  inscribed  on  his  sun-dial — 

“ I only  count  tlio  hours  that  aro  soroiio.” 

This  text  applied  to  horticulture  would  set  us  all  on  the  right  track,  for 
unless  such  plants  as  the  vine  can  get  a certain  number  of  halcyon  days, 
they  could  not  fruit.  The  great  disturber  of  serenity  js  wind,  but  under 
glass  we  can  easily  and  effectually  exclude  that ; where,  however,  this  is 
<lone  it  is  not  all  gain,  for  without  a breath  of  air  blossoms  are  barren  of 
fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  much  easier  to  find  fault  with  the  wind  than  to  find 
a substitute  for  it.  A well-managed  vinery  in  this  country  will,  for  grape- 
growing, surpass  any  climate  in  the  world.  The  artificial  supply  of  heat 
we  give  is  only  to  supplement  the  natural  heat;  indeed,  the  sun  heat, 
when  bottled  up  in  a glass-house  and  brought  under  some  sort  of  control, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  decidedly  artificial.  The  culture  of  alpine  plants 
is  positively  impracticable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  imitating  their 
oomforts  in  their  native  habitats.  Under  the  snow  they  enjoy  dryness  and 
a perfect  calm  for  months,  and  they  are  never  in  darkness,  for  I remember 
right  well  that  when  the  snow-drift  had  made  a clean  sweep  over  my 
cottage  in  the  far  north,  there  was  still  a “dim  (if  not  a religious)  light  ” 
like  that  of  frosted  glass,  to  be  seen  through  the  windows.  The  cold  and 
the  dryness  that  the  alpine  plants  experience  is  quite  constant;  we  have 
no  such  comforts  to  offer  them  in  our  gardens,  and  the  calmness  and  the 
light  under  the  snow  is  perfectly  inimitable  by  anything  that  we  could  do. 
The  man  who  has  plodded  through  life  on  level  ground  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  serenity  of  a wintry  day  in  a wood  of  full-grown  Scotch  fir  trees,  as 
it  is  seen  and  felt  on  some  spur  of  the  Grampians.  The  calmness  and 
dryness  during  the  times  marked  on  barometers  as  “fair  and  frosty”  are 
delightful.  I have  been  assured  by  a gentleman  who  had  spent  some 
years  in  Siberia  that  the  dryness  of  the  air  during  the  long  frosts 
moderated  the  severity  of  the  cold  ; and  we  have  it  from  those  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Parry  that  they  suffered  most  from  wind  and  thaws. 

The  summer  treatment  of  alpine  plants  is  simple  enough,  generally 
speaking.  Their  growth  is  sudden  and  their  growing  season  is  soon  over, 
and  we  all  know  to  our  cost  too  well  that  it  is  the  winter  season  that  tries 
the  skill  of  the  grower  of  alpines — damp,  with  its  train,  cr  rather  its 
trail  of  evils,  slugs,  snails,  mice  cum  multis  aliis,  destroyers  all,  preying 
upon  the  defenceless  plant  during  what  ought  to  be  its  period  of  rest : 
“ the  pause  between  the  world  destroyed  and  the  world  restored.”  Now 
mark  here  how  beautifully  all  these  evils  are  fenced  off  by  three  or  four 
months  of  perfect  safety  under  the  snow  ; while  they  are  ruined  by  one 
or  other  of  the  various  forms  in  which  artificial  heat  reaches  them.  I 
recollect  once  seeing  a collection  at  the  Rectory,  Trentham,  where  shutters 
were  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  sun  and  rain  off,  and  the  plan  succeeded 
admirably. 

In  using  artificial  heat  to  keep  frost  out  of  any  glass-house,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  service  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  plants  to  have  sufficient 
heating-power  to  dry  the  house  by  day  without  raising  the  temperature 
too  much.  This  of  course  must  be  done  during  the  hours  that  the  house 
can  be  ventilated.  I dare  not  enter  here  upon  the  subject  of  wintering 
half-hardy  plants,  alias  bedding  plants.  If  plants  could  be  said  to  suffer 
cruelty  like  animals,  I should  point  out  to  the  society  for  prevention  of 
such  cruelty,  the  London  “ cold  frame,”  where  our  summer  flowers  are 
wintered  under  glass,  with  a foot  of  stable  litter  over  the  glass  to  keep  the 
frost  out.  In  mild  winters  the  plan  succeeds  pretty  well,  but  in  severe 
frosts  the  loss  is  enormous.  As  it  is,  the  wind  that  carries  the  frost 
through  every  cranny,  and  the  damp  that  predisposes  the  plant  to  freeze, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  since  very  dry  peat  will  not  take  water,  it  is  an 
excellent  material  to  plunge  plants  in,  where  dryness  is  needed.  Hence 
the  success  of  peat  turf-pits  with  glass  overhead,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
reserve  gardens  at  some  of  our  most  noted  show  places  for  wintering  such 
plants  as  calceolarias,  and  for  early  spring  work. 

From  the  time  that  the  Lancashire  gooseberry  fancier  placed  pans  of 
water  under  his  choice  bushes  that  the  vapour  rising  might  feed  the 
loliage  and  so  swell  the  fruit,  the  vapour  theory  and  practice  has  been 
held  in  high  repute;  and  I need  scarcely  remark  that  this  “cunning 
device  "has  been  imitated  indoors  in  all  manner  of  ways.  Now  I have 
often  wondered  what  kind  of  a burning  desert  it  would  be  in  Nature  that 
could  yield  such  vapour  as  we  see  raised  constantly  from  hot  flues  or 
cast-iron  pipes — for  the  article  that  produces  dry  heat  is  not  by  any  means 
thereby  qualified  to  produce  vapour  in  a healthy  state  of  plants.  The 
hot  dry  day  with  its  full  glare  of  light  is  unquestionably  right,  but  the  hot 
dry  night  with  its  darkness  is  as  unquestionably  wrong.  If  we  take  the 
vine  for  example,  we  have  a plant  that  will  bear  more  ill-usage  than  most 
plants,  and  yet  live  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the  vine  a plant 
that  tells  better  than  most  other  plants  can  do,  when  it  is  well  used. 
When  a vinery  has  been  steaming  like  a brewer’s  vat,  it  will  not  injure 
the  plants — it  may  even  be  of  some  service,  a little  better  than  so  much 
dry  heat ; but  surely  this  can  be  no  reason  why  the  foliage  should  not 
be  supplied  with  colder  vapour,  just  as  it  would  be  in  nature  after  a hot 
bright  day.  It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  a superficial  observer  the 
difference  between  a vine  leaf  after  a hot  and  dry  night  in  a house  rightly 
called  a forcing-house,  and  a vine  leaf  that  has  been  grown  under  glass 
without  any  fire-heat.  There  will  be  a crispness  about  the  leaf  of  the 
natural  vine  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  forced  one,  and  in  the  early 
morning  the  hairs  of  the  natural  vine  leaf  will  wear  the  sun  dew  like  a 
crown  of  jewels,  and  feel  stiff  as  if  it  had  been  clear-starched.  Whilst, 
therefore,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  walls  and  pathways  fifty  times 
a day  to  get  healthy  vapour,  the  hot  pipes  should  not  be  sprinkled  when 


they  would  raiso  clouds  of  steam — when  they  are  only  warm,  it  is  quite  another 
matter.  The  timo  for  a high  temperature  at  night  is  certainly  gone  by. 
On  the  other  hand  I may  state  that  exotio  plants  like  the  pirie-apple  will 
boar,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  much  benefit,  a temperature  higher 
than  we  have  geneially  given  them — even  an  amount  of  bottom-heat  ap- 
parently perfoctly  unnatural  has  been  found  to  forward  their  growth  and 
swell  their  fruit;  but  such  is  the  rigid  character  of  the  foliage  of  the  pine- 
apple, that  we  look  in  vain  to  its  prickly  selvage  for  nice  tests  of  climate,  and 
I have  often  thought  that  tho  pine-apple  got  more  support  from  the  water 
stored  in  its  sockets  than  it  did  from  the  few  roots  and  the  hatful  of  soil 
that  it  had  in  the  12-inch  pot.  If  space  would  permit,  I might  instance  tho 
support  that  hyacinth  flowers  get  from  a glass  of  water ; and  the  gouty 
leaves  of  the  American  aloe  would  help  my  case,  as  they  seem  to  bide 
their  time  till  they  are  big  enough  to  risk  the  flower  and  seed  business 
principally  on  their  own  account,  and  certainly  without  much  dependence 
upon  their  roots  for  support.  I may  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  at 
some  future  time. — A.  Forsyth,  in  “ Gardener's  Chronicle." 


DEATH  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  KIDD,  OF  HAMMERSMITH. 

Mr.  William  Kidd,  so  long  and  so  well  known  as  a writer  and  lecturer 
on  song-birds  and  other  domestic  pets,  died  at  his  residence  in  Hammer- 
smith on  Monday  last,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  To  record  this  event  is 
an  exceedingly  painful  task,  for  the  public  have  lost  a useful  servant,  and 
the  writer  of  this  note  has  lost  a much-valued  friend.  It  seems  but  proper 
to  speak  of  the  departed  gentleman  both  as  to  his  public  capacity  and  his 
private  character,  for  the  whole  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  publio  life  was  the  reflex  of 
the  most  sacred  feelings  of  his  mind  and  heart ; he  felt  and  believed  what 
he  preached,  and  possessed  all  the  love  for  animals  and  all  the  skill  in 
their  management  which  he  professed  in  his  works.  As  a writer  he  never 
travelled  beyond  a certain  limited  range  of  subjects,  but  within  that  range 
he  was  a master.  His  “ Book  of  British  Song  Birds  ” is  not  only  in- 
valuable for  its  natural  history  and  sound  advices  on  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  caged  birds,  but  enjoyable  for  its  fine  poetic  tone,  its  racy 
anecdote,  and  the  fresh,  original,  sparkling  style  in  which  it  is  written. 
If  Izaak  Walton’s  “ Angler  ” is  worth  reading  by  people  who  do  not  catch 
fish,  Kidd’s  “ Song  Birds”  is  worth  reading  by  people  who  do  not  care 
to  distinguish  between  the  chirp  of  the  sparrow  and  the  song  of  the 
nightingale.  The  book  is  rich  in  its  humanity,  bright  with  sallies  of  wit, 
and  graceful  everywhere  with  its  adornments  of  fancy,  to  justify  this 
praise  of  our  dear  departed  friend.  Here  is  an  extract,  taken  almost  at 
random  from  his  description  of  the  skylark  : — 

“ To  eDjoy  thoroughly  the  notes  of  the  skylark,  and  to  estimate  his  capa- 
bilities as  a bird  of  jsong,  you  must  rise  early.  Early  rising  is  essential  to 
health.  Nobody  will  deny  that.  So  that  we  have  two  valid  and  cogent 
reasons  for  quitting  the  pillow  betimes.  Whilst  we  write  (and  it  will  be 
the  case  for  some  time  to  come),  the  birds  hold  their  matins  at  3 a.m.,  these 
continue  till  half-past  4.  The  choristers  then  cease  to  sing  in  concert,  and 
each  improvises  a melody  of  his  own,  varying  it  as  he  pleases.  We  only 
ask  you,  good  people,  to  rise  once , and  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  birds  at 
the  hour  we  have  named.  If  you  have  a heart,  you  will  not  require  to  be 
‘ called  ’ on  the  morrow,  to  enjoy  a second  benefit.  You  will,  rather,  lie 
awake,  anticipating  what  is  in  store  for  you.  To  hear  the  birds  warble 
their  Maker’s  praises,  would  undoubtedly  set  our  hearts  in  tune — were 
they  not,  alas  ! made  of  such  impenetrable  material. 

“ The  skylark  takes  his  stately  steps  among  the  wet  grass  at  early  dawn . 
Bedabbled  with  dew  (his  eyes  sparkling  like  diamonds  of  the  purest  water), 
he  rises  gently  on  the  wing,  exercising  his  voice  in  sweet  undertones 
before  bursting  into  full  song.  Then  does  he  warble  forth  a lay  of  love  to 
his  heart’s  idol,  and  address  himself  at  once  to  Heaven’s  gate — there  to  do 
homage  to  his  great  Creator. 

“ See  how  he  rises,  high  on  the  wing,  determined  for  a season  to  lose 
sight  of  all  below  ! Upwards  he  goes  ! And  what  sounds  are  those  which 
descend  and  ravish  our  delighted  ear — every  note  different,  yet  all  breathing 
the  purest  melody  ! 

“ His  heart  is  full  of  love.  It  overflows ; and  the  benefit  distils  upon  us : 

Higher  still,  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 

Like  a cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest ! 

“ Now  he  has  entered  yon  brilliant  cloud.  He  seems  nearing  the  sacred 
precincts,  the  fond  object  of  his  flight.  His  voice  is  softer.  The  strains 
are  those  of  a seraph.  He  is  lost  to  sight! 

“ We  listen — all  is  hushed — he  is  worshipping  ! 

“ It  is  now  time  for  us  to  retire ; and  as  we  retrace  our  steps,  let  us 
each  take  a sweet  morning  lesson  from  this  aspiring  bird.  ‘ Upward  and 
onward  !’  be  our  motto.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  other  products  of  his  pen,  except  to  say 
that  he  was  a contributor  to  several  periodical  works,  amongst  them  the 
“Gardeners’  Chronicle,"  the  “National  Magazine,”  and  “Recreative 
Science,”  and  that  he  published  a journal  of  his  own,  bearing  his  own 
name,  which  was  the  delight  of  naturalists,  and  one  of  the  most  original 
periodicals  ever  produced. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  all  that  a reader  of  his  works  would 
have  expected.  He  was  more.  The  fine  humanity  which  pervades  his 
writings  was  110  mere  abstraction ; it  exhibited  itself  in  all  his  acts  and 
conversations  in  the  form  of  a deep  and  reverential  love,  having  for  its 
foundation  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  Joined  with  this  he  had  a fund  of 
humour  and  a capacity  for  abandon  truly  remarkable.  There  could  be  no 
dulness  after  William  Kidd  had  joined  a social  party,  and  the  more 
especially  if  there  were  young  people  present  whom  he  could  entertain 
with  his  comical  descriptions  of  sparrows  and  pigeons,  illustrated  by 
performances  that  are  quite  indescribable,  and  by  witticisms  that  were  as 
original  and  sparkling  as  the  best  efforts  of  his  pen.  In  the  treatment  of 
“feathered  pets”  he  was  a perfect  magician.  He  could  tame  a screaming 
parrot  by  a few  gentle  passes  of  his  hand,  which  in  his  comical  way  he 
called  “mesmerising  ;”  and  he  would  take  small  birds  out  of  their  cages 
and  kiss  them,  and  they  would  appear  to  know  him  at  once,  and  sing  in  his 
hand,  though  never  having  seen  him  before.  These  feats,  and  others 
equally  remarkable,  he  has  performed  in  the  house  of  the  writer,  but  he 
did  not  know  they  were  feats — it  was  so  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  be  on 
familiar  terms  with  birds  ; indeed,  he  had  a number  of  bird  acquaintances 
that  had  never  been  in  cages,  and  that  used  to  come  at  his  call  as  he 
walked  about  his  garden,  and  take  food  from  bis  hand. 
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But  all  this  is  as  nothing  to  the  goodness  of  heart  that  governed  every 
action  of  his  life.  He  had  but  few  prejudices,  and  those  were  pardonable, 
for  they  wore  the  apparent  results  of  some  peculiar  views  he  held  in  regard 
to  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  human  race.  He  was  no  sectarian,  but  a 
thorough  hater  of  sectarianism  ; but  he  aimed  at  realizing  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  highest  form  of  practical  Christianity,  and  from  his  faith 
derived  guidance  and  courage  and  consolation.  William  Kidd  is  no  more ; 
the  ripe  fruit  has  fallen  from  the  bough,  and  has  been  gathered  home  in 
peace  and  safety.  Mr.  Kidd  has  left  a widow  to  weep  at  his  grave.  If 
ever  a public  writer  was  aided  in  his  labours  by  good  wifely  counsel, 
wifely  affection,  and  those  home  comforts  which  only  a wife  can  secure, 
and  which  a man  of  his  temperament  could  highly  appreciate,  then  was 
our  friend,  and  we  through  him,  indebted  in  some  part  to  Mrs.  Kidd  for 
the  good  accomplished  in  the  course  of  his  honourable  career  by  William 
Kidd,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith.  S.  H. 


rafter,  then,  if  impatient  to  have  fruit,  cut  it  six  eyes  higher  up,  but  re- 
member that  is  not  the  way  they  get  the  large  bunches  wc  see  at  exhibitions  ; 
and  as  wo  are  constantly  asked  “ IIow  do  they  manage  ?”  we  cannot  do 
better  than  explain  here.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  show  of  Fruits  and  Flowers 
lust  autumn,  was  a bunch  of  grapes  perfect  in  size,  shape,  and  every  property 
weighing  over  four  pounds,  and  in  every  way  “better  than  a picture.’’  It 
gained  a first  prize.  Now  the  gardener  who  grew  that  held  in  his  hand  in 
the  spring  ot  1861  just  such  a vine  as  we  hive  under  consideration — a fair- 
sized  fruiting  vine  from  a respectable  nursery  ; he  planted  it  into  a bed  (or 
“ border  ’ as  the  rooting  place  of  vines  is  always  called)  specially  prepared, 
introduced  it  into  a vinery,  and  instead  of  having  fruit  from  it,  cut  it  back 
low  down  ; soon  the  roots  got  hold  of  the  good  things  provided  for  them,  and 
in  the  autumn  he  had  a splendid  long  rod  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
which  if  cut  back  to  ten  eyes  from  the  bend,  would  have  carried  ten  good 
bunches  of  grapes,  or  twenty  medium  ones  if  left  longer.  But  a few  bunches 


PRUNING  THE  VINE. 

[The  following  paper  is  reproduced  from  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of 
Feb.  7,  14,  and  21,  1803,  in  obedience  to  requests  so  numerous  and  so  press- 
ing that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  comply.  It  is  hoped  the  roughness 
of  the  cuts  will  be  excused  ; they  are  the  same  as  were  used  in  1863.] 

It  has  been  our  lot  sometimes  in  the  way  of  business,  and  sometimes  for 
pleasure,  to  visit  a great  many  large  and  small  gardens  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  while  even  in  the  great  places  the  vineries  are  often  a cause 
of  extra  anxiety,  and  sometimes  are  a failure,  in  the  small  single-handed  or 
two-men  places,  we  must  candidly  confess  that  if  there  was  a weak  place  in 
the  management,  it -was  generally  found  in  the  vinery. 

No  doubt  in  many  cases  there  were  valid  reasons  why  this  should  he; 
sometimes  a bad  border  made  by  a blundering  predecessor,  at  others  the  limited 
amount  of  glass  obliging  the  man  to  grow  plants  to  the  injury  of  the  vines  ; but 
let  the  young  gardener  remember  that  this  should  never  be  done  when  it  can  by 
any  possibility  be  avoided,  for  however  pleased  the  employer  may  be  with 
the  fuchsias  and  gloxinias,  yet  the  time  will  come  when  he  will  naturally  go 
to  the  vinery  for  grapes,  and  no  plants  or  flowers  will  compensate  for  their 
absence. 

But  there  are  some  places  where  none  of  these  excuses  can  be  made — where 
the  gardener  made  his  own  border — where  there  is  no  necessity  to  grow 
plants  in  the  vinery— where  the  employer  has  not  stood  for  expense,  and 
after  all  has  only  been  rewarded  with  “little  miserable,  discoloured  bunches.” 
This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  what  all  of  us  have  seen  somewhere  or  other — 
men  calling  themselves  gardeners,  yet  failing,  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  management  of  the  vine  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 

If  then  the  professional,  whose  whose  whole  time  and  attention  should  be 
concentrated  cm  his  business,  finds  vine  culture  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties, how  ]much  more  shall  we  excuse  the  amateur  if  he  frequently  finds 
himself  in  a fix,  and  appeals  to  the  editor  of  his  gardening  periodical  to  help 
him  out  of  it;  and  the  great  question  now  forcing  itself  upon  us  is,  “ How 
shall  I prune  my  vine  ?” 

This  problem  might  be  tolerably  easy  of  solution  if  we  could  have  a look 
and  see  how  each  patient  has  been  treated  during  the  past  summer ; but  as 
that  is  impossible,  we  must  try  )and  make  our  instructions  as  plain  and 
explicit  as  we  can. 

For  instance,  we  last  May  made  the  acquaintance  of  a City  gentleman  who 
has  a nice  house  and  garden  ten  miles  from  London.  Everything  outdoors 
was  well  managed  by  a labourer,  but  the  greenhouse  was  managed  by  the 
owner  himself.  He  told  us  he  “ could  not  think  how  it  was,  the  vine  made 
a vigorous  growth  every  year,  and  yet  the  fruit  was  always  small,  and  not 
worth  eating.”  “We  promised  to  look  in  once  a week,  and  if  possible  find 
out  the  reason,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  turned  up.  We  walked  down 
the  garden  one  fine  summer’s  morning,  thinking,  “Well,  I suppose  the 
grapes  are  as  big  as  peas,  and  the  vine  will  want  stopping,”  and  carelessly 
opened  the  greenhouse  door,  when,  to  our  horror,  we  found  the  vine  had 
been  stopped  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  and.  every  fruit-bearing  shoot 
stripped  of  its  leaves.  Here  was  a reason  with  a vengeance.  We  expressed 
our  dissent  in  no  very  measured  terms,  and  were  at  once  met  with,  “ Well,  I 
did  not  know  any  better.”  We  promised  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape  on 
condition  that  he  did  not  touch  them  again,  and  the  result  was  that  laterals 
started  from  almost  every  eye,  and  were  trained  to  again  clothe  the  shoots 
with  leaves  ; the  berries  soon  began  to  grow,  and  ultimately  there  was  a 
nice  crop  of  Black  Hamburghs,  pronounced  “ quite  a credit  to  an  amateur.” 

Again  : we  know  another  greenhouse  built  last  March,  the  aspect  due  east, 
and  shaded  on  (he  south-east  by  a largo  villa,  and  on  the  south  end  by 
large  trees  and  shrubs,  yet  considerable  expense  was  incurred  in  making  a 
vine  border.  Vines  were  planted,  and  although  they  were  as  green  at  the 
end  of  November  as  they  were  in  July,  the  owner  still  thinks  ho  shall  get  a 
few  grapes  next  year.  Ho  is  only  a young  beginner,  and  docs  not  know  that 
with  such  an  aspect  and  with  such  wood  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility. 

Wc  will  therefore  suppose  that  the  grapes  are  all  cut,  the  leaves  are  all  off, 
or  come  down  at  any  time  wc  liko  to  shake  the  vine,  that  the  young  wood  is 
the  colour  of  cinnamon  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  shoot,  and  whatever  the 
previous  training  there  is  something  to  come  out.  Now  we  will  take  first 
the  vines  planted  last  spring  ; some  have  planted  small  canes  not  stouter  than 
a good  straw ; if  properly  managed,  these  were  started  from  a bud  near  the 
ground,  and  if  in  congenial  soil,  &c.,  will  have  made  a shoot  from  0 to  12 
feet  long  ; if  only  0 feet,  and  perhaps  part  of  that  rather  green  and  yellow 
some  distance  from  the  end,  cut  it  down  again  to  the  plumpest  bud  you  can 
find  from  3 to  6 (Fig.  1)  from  the  bottom;  better  to  wait  another  year  than 
irretrievably  ruin  your  vines.  But  remember,  once  for  all,  although  it  is 
necessary  to  rub  ofi'thc  other  buds,  and  train  but  one  shoot,  yet  it  must  not 
be  done  until  the  shoot  is  fuiily  growing  in  the  spring,  for  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a shoot  gets  rubbed  off  accidentally,  and  if  there  is  nono  to 
replace  it  the  vine  is  spoiled. 

But  perhaps  your  vine  has  taken  to  the  soil,  and  mado  a shoot  12  feet  or 
more  long,  is  at  least  as  thick  as  your  finger,  anu  well  ripened  ; if  so,  it  is 
whnt  a nurseryman  would  cull  a “good  fruiting  vine.”  But  it  is  now 
absolutely  necessary  to  inquire  what  sort  of  a h uso  the  vino  is  in.  Suppose 
it  is  in  a greenhouse  where  plants  are  required  to  be  kept  neatly  all  the 
year  round,  then  your  vino  will  have  been  introduced  under  a rafter,  and 
must  he  kept  there,  and  if  more  than  0110  cano  is  required,  a plant  to  each 
rafter  is  best,  but  there  may  bo  reasons  why  several  cannot  be  planted,  and 
one  vine  is  to  cover  each  rafter  ; if  so,  the  vine  must  bo  pruned  just  at  the 
bond,  Fig.  2,  a,  the  bud  marked  1 to  go  up  the  rafter,  and  2 and  3 right  and 
left.  The  lower  buds  should  be  rubbed  ofr,  or  they  will  grow  and  spoil  the 
plants  on  the  front  stand ; but  Bupposo  thcro  is  a strong  young  vine  to  every 


of  grapes  was  no  object,  for  he  had  plenty,  and  he  also  knew  that  it  always 
pays  to  wait ; so  as  he  wanted  a good  bunch,  he  cut  it  back  to  a in  Fig.  2, 
preserved  one  bunch  and  shoot,  and  had,  in  addition  to  a prize  hunch,  a rod 
that  went  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  nearly  down  again,  so  that  next  year 
he  will  have  a double  row  of  bunches  hanging  from  this,  probably  from  two 
to  four  pounds  in  weight,  and  doubtless  has  another  strong  vine  ready  to 
bear  its  one  bunch  for  exhibition. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  we  have  a vine  under  each  rafter,  and  that  some 
are  intended  to  be  cut  as  at  Fig.  2,  and  others  ten  buds  higher  up.  Of 
course  our  readers  will  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  cutting  back  the  weak 
ones  and  leaving  the  strong,  for  it  is  only  on  those  they  can  hope  to  get  a 
dozen  bunches  of  good  grapes;  and  we  would  especially  urge  our  friends  to 
study  the  vines  rather  than  an  unifotm  appearance,  and  when  it  is  not 
strong  be  content  with  six  good  rather  than  twelve  insignificant  bunches. 

We  must  now  consider  the  case  of  another  class  of  inquirers — those  whose 
vines  are  a year  older,  and  who  have  had  fruit  this  season.  Now  if  they 

have  determined  to 
grow  on  the  rod  sys- 
tem, a cane  has  been 
trained  up  the  middle 
of  the  light  from  the 
front  of  the  house 
(Fig.  3,  b)  ; if  the  rod 
has  reached  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  is 
thoroughly  vigorous 
and  well  ripened,  then 
cut  off  the  bearing  rod 
at  a,  Fig.  3,  and  train 
the  rod  b in  its 
place,  cutting  back 
the  short  shoot  below  a to  the  first  full  round  bud,  from  which 
the  rod  will  spring  for  the  succeeding  year.  But  suppose, 
from  insufficient  root  support,  or  over-cropping,  or  both  together, 
the  rod  b is  weak,  and  has  not  even  reached  the  top  of  the  house, 
or  perhaps  half-way,  then  by  all  means  cut  it  back  to  the  lowest 
full  eye,  and  trust  for  a crop  to  the  old  wood. 

We  have  thus,  in  as  simple  a manner  ns  we  know  how,  given 
our  readers  an  insight  into  one  way  of  growing  grapes  ; and  while  in  vine 
culture  it  especially  behoves  us  to  “ speak  well  of  tho  bridge  that  carries  us 
safe  over,”  and  we  confess  to  having  grown  good  grapes  on  this  system,  yot 
wc  do  not  follow  it  in  general  practice.  Wo  will  stato  tho  advantages  of  tho 
“long  rod”  system,  and  why  wo  object  to  it.  The  first  advantage  is  its  extreme 
simplicity.  The  merest  tyro  cannot  err — two  strokes  with  a firm  hand  and 
sharp  knife  settlo  tho  business,  nnd  the  pruning,  about  which  folks  are  so 
nervous,  and  over  which  many  old  gardeners  arc  so  mystorious,  is  accom- 
plished. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  if  you  get  a good  rod  you  are  sure  of  a crop. 
Some  of  our  readers  will  at  once  say,  “ Well,  what,  moro  do  you  wrant,  nnd 
what  enn  there  be  to  object  to  ?”  Now,  unreasonable  ns  it  may  appear,  wo 
certainly  have  two,  to  us,  serious  objections,  nnd  the  first  is  that  tho  rod 
shuts  out  a great  amount  of  light  while  growing.  In  tho  regular  vinery  a 
due  amount  of  shade  is  a sine  qua  non,  but  it  should  be  produced  by  the 
foliage  of  fruit-boaring  shoots,  nnd  not  from  laterals,  rods,  or  anything  else, 
moro  than  can  possibly  bo  helped;  but  in  tho  greenhouse  or  orchard-house 
of  tho  amateur,  whero  plants  are  to  bo  studied  ns  well  as  vines,  any  system 
that  increases  the  shade  is  to  bo  much  deprecated,  nnd  even  it  the  vines  are 
to  bo  trained  under  every  other  ratter,  the  objection  still  holds — tho  vines 
cover  nearly  twice  the  space  they  need.  Our  second  objection  is  that  tho  long 
strong  rod  is  too  frequently  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  existing  crop,  and 
wo  bolievo  this  is  tho  ronson  why  nearly  all  our  old  nnd  experienced  growers 
havo  abandoned  it.  However  well  grapes  may  bo  grown  on  tho  rod  system 
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horo  and  thorn,  our  cxpcrionoo  lma  born  that  with  an  ordinary  crop,  if  tho 
bunches  havo  boon  largo,  tho  berries  havo  born  but  modium-sizod,  and  very 
frequently  doflo.iont  in  colour,  thus  proving  that  wo  woro  nuking  tho  vino  to 
do  too  much ; for  when  fruit  that  ought  to  bo  black  ia  red,  wo  shall  nearly 
always  find  that  it  larks  othor  good  qualities,  and  thus  is  very  frequently 
watery,  and  comparatively  flavourless. 

Tho  question  therefore  arises,  can  we  not  hy  a different  system  of  pruning 
conrcntrato  the  strength  that  goes  to  form  tho  rod  into  tho  fruit,  so  that  wo  nvty 
get  large,  woll-flarourod,  good-coloured  fruit.  And  this  brings  us  to  consider 

tho  “ spur  system.” 
This  consists  in  cut- 
ting hack  the  bearing 
wood  to  tho  last  full 
round  eye,  or  bud, 
half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  from  tho  main 
stem  (a,  Fig.  4).  This 
plan  answers  very 
well  for  some  time, 
and  produces  at  least 
as  good  grapes  as  tho 


long-rod  system,  without  the  objectionable  shading,  and  is 
extensively  practised  among  amateurs  and  gardeners  in  small 
places.  But  however  careful  the  operator  may  be  to  “spur 
close,”  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  the  old  spurs  form 
a zigzag,  gnarled,  unsightly  mass,  projecting  at  least  two,  and 
JJI  probably  three  inches  from  the  stem  ; and  these  contortions 

I J and  decayed  stumps  appear  after  a time  to  obstruct  the  passage 

J]  of  the  sup,  so  that  some  of  the  spurs  break  very  weakly,  or 

refuse  to  break  at  all. 

Tho  usual  and  best  mode  is,  when  the  spurs  show  signs 
of  failing,  to  obtain  a rod,  as  in  Fig.  3,  b,  cut  out  the  old 
wood  at  a,  and  start  afresh.  By  this  combination  of  the  two 
systems,  tons  of  good  grapes  are  grown  every  year. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  old  vines  on  the  “ spur  ” system  present 
a heavy,  cumbersome  appearance  when  compared  with  a system  which  we 
will  now  consider,  and  which  for  simplicity  wo  will  call  the  “ close-pruning  ” 
system.  One  method  of  keeping  the  old  spurs  “nearer  home”  is  that  the 
vine  will  frequently  break  back  in  the  spur,  sometimes  pushing  a shoot 
through  two  or  three  year  old  wood  at  the  base  or  “ collar  ” of  an  old  spur ; and 
wherever  this  occurs  the  pruner  cuts  the  spur  back  to  this  shoot,  and  thus 
gets  rid  of  a year  or  two's  ugliness.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  gardeners, 
having  pruned  a vigorous  young  vine  back  to  the  first  bud  or  eye  on  the  spur 
system,  found  the  vine  not  only  broke  there,  but  also  threw  our  shoots  from 
the  base  or  “collar”  also,  and  that  these  shoots  bore  fruit,  thus  suggesting 
to  some  of  them  the  idea  of  pruning  “ close,"  and  getting  rid  of  the  spurs 
altogether.  If  a vine  is  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  at 
the  junction  of  the  young  wood  with  the  old  there  is  a rim  or  collar,  an  i 
that  it  is  studded  with  embryo  buds  (see  Fig.  5,  a).  Now  the  ordinary 


Fig.  5. 


method  of  treating  a young  vine  as  there  represented  would  be  to  spur  it  at 
b;  but  on  the  “ close”  system  it  would  he  taken  clean  off  at  c,  close  to  the 
old  stem,  and  nothing  left  but  the  embryo  buds  in  the  collar,  and  the  closer 
it  was  cut  without  injuring  them  the  better.  In  the  spring,  if  the  vines  are 
healthy  and  vigorous,  you  will  have  from  two  to  four  shoots  from  each 
collar,  and  with  many  sorts  the  difficulty  will  be,  not  to  get  grapes,  but  to 
cut  off  and  throw  away  as  many  bunches  as  you  leave  on  the  vine.  We 
have  pruned  on  this  system  for  some  years,  and  wiih  unvarying  success,  as 
regards  the  different  varieties  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  its  allies,  and  the 
finer  sorts  of  Sweetwater  ; and  no  doubt  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth 
could  in  half  a minute  give  the  names  of  half  a score  first-rate  growers  who 
prune  on  this  system  ; but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  get  one  illustra- 
tion from  his  neighbourhood,  and  that  shall  be  the  vines  of  — Nash,  Esq.,  of 
Bishop  Stortford.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  grapes  from  these 
vineries  carried  all  before  them  at  the  Chiswick  shows  of  that  day,  and  th  ir 
fame  was  deservedly  spread  all  over  the  country.  We  had  the  pleasure  two 
years  ago  of  seeing  the  same  vines  (as  well  as  many  others  within  a few  miles 
of  the  same  place)  after  at  least  ten  years’  close  pruning,  and  saw  a house  of 
grapes  that  might  be  equalled,  but  could  not  be  excelled ; double  rows  of 
massive  bunches  hung  from  bottom  to  top  of  every  rafter  as  regularly  as 
though  they  had  been  tied  on,  and  the  gardener  s«id  he  had  taken  off  two 
bunches  for  eviry  one  left.  The  reason  the  system  is  not  more  generally 
adopted  is,  first,  a want  of  confidence  ; the  operator  looks  at  the  full  eye  on 
the  spur,  and  then  at  the  buds  at  the  base,  and  makes  up  his  mind  that  it  is 
impossible  that  fruit  can  come  from  those  little  things,  and  so  sticks  to  the 


old  and  unsightly  spur ; and,  secondly,  tho  system,  like  every  othor,  has  been 
injured  by  blundering  disciples.  For  instance,  in  one  case,  a gardener  who 
had  been  a successful  exhibitor  of  grapes  in  a local  horticultural  society 
north  of  London,  aftor  seeing  tho  Stortford  vinos,  wont  homo  and  cut  off 
fivn-yoar-old  spurs  close  to  tho  stem,  und  of  course,  as  thero  was  no  collar 
and  embryo  oyos  to  cut  to,  achieved  a failure.  Hut  our  readers  must 
remember  that  they  must  close- prune  at  once,  and  if  they  havo  old  vines  with 
massivo  purblind  spurs,  they  must  got  somo  young  rods  from  the  bottom,  and 
close-prune  for  tho  future. 

We  havo  thus  reviewed  as  simply  as  possible  tho  principal  methods  of 
pruning  the  vine ; and  if  wo  havo  a partiality  for  the  latter  plan,  it  is 
because  it  usually  gives  us  several  shoots  with  fruit  on  to  select  from,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  one,  as  in  the  spur;  and  also  because  it  saves  time  and 
trouble  in  tho  winter  cleaning  and  dressing,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  the  dead  bark  and  wood  out  of  the  old  spurs.  But  the  intelligent  culti- 
vator will,  if  ho  has  many  vines,  probably  try  all  plans,  for  vines  are  planted 
not  to  bolstor  up  systems,  but  to  grow  grapes  ; and  he  is  a good  gardener  who 
gets  good  grapes,  no  matter  what  system  he  has  adopted  to  obtain  them. 


^alentoar* 



WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  JANUARY  12m 

TUicIjcn  ffiartun  anft  JFrnme  fflrounb. 

Kitchen  Garden. — There  ought  not  to  be  now  a single  square  yard  of 
unoccupied  ground  that  has  not  been  deeply  dug  since  the  last  crop  was 
taken  off.  Deep  stirring  and  successive  frostings  of  the  soil  are  immensely 
beneficial,  and  there  will  never  be  much  success  in  the  culture  of  edibles 
where  there  is  any  fear  of  hard  work  in  winter.  The  outdoor  work  of  this 
month  must  be  regulated  by  the  weather.  When  the  ground  is  not  fit  to 
be  trodden  on,  get  together  all  the  clippings  of  hedges,  prunings  of  trees, 
<fcc.,  &c.,  for  charring,  and  keep  the  produce  under  cover  to  use  as  needful ; 
it  is  a most  valuable  top-dressing  for  peas  and  other  early  crops,  both  to 
stimulate  growth  and  prevent  attacks  of  slugs.  During  frost  wheel  out 
dung,  ready  to  dig  in  at  the  first  opportunity.  Sow  daring  fine  dry  weather, 
Sutton’s  Ringleader,  Dillistone’s  Early, and  Sangster’s  No.  1 peas,  Mazagan, 
Longpod,  and  Beck’s  Gem  beans,  Horn  carrot,  and  Hollow-crowned 
parsnips.  We  have  found  of  late  years  that  parsnips  sown  at  the  end  of 
January  make  very  heavy  crops,  and  are  rarely  hurt  by  frosts  ; and  if  they 
do  happen  to  be  cut  off  by  frost,  there  is  still  time  to  sow  again,  and  the 
loss  of  the  seed  is  a very  trifling  matter  compared  with  the  chance  of  a 
heavier  crop. 

Asparagus  plantations  to  be  marked  out  at  once,  and  the  ground  dug 
two  spits  deep.  A light  sandy  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  asparagus,  but  a soil 
almost  wholly  sand  will  be  better  than  one  wholly  clay,  because  when 
heavily  manured  the  sand  will  suit  it  admirably,  but  without  plenty  of 
manure  will  be  useless.  In  a deep  fertile  loam  a moderately  heavy 
manuring  will  suffice,  and  the  manure  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  staple 
at  least  two  feet  deep.  In  any  case  the  piece  must  be  thoroughly  well 
drained.  If  asparagus  must  be  grown  on  a clay  land,  lay  on  six  inches  of 
sand  or  coal  ashes,  and  dig  this  in  to  a depth  of  two  feet,  mixing  it  well 
with  the  soil,  and  let  the  ground  rest  a fortnight,  and  then  dig  again  and 
liberally  manure.  If  it  is  intended  merely  to  sow  for  transplanting,  a good 
manuring  one  full  spade  deep  will  suffice,  if  the  second  spit  was  previously 
stirred  at  a winter  digging. 

Cauliflowers  are  apt  to  die  off  now  unless  kept  dry;  a little  peat-dust 
will  be  useful  to  sprinkle  amongst  them  where  they  are  suffering  from  damp. 
Dry  sand  and  wood  ashes  may  be  used  for  the  same  object.  If  the  plants 
are  crowded,  they  will  only  kill  each  other,  so  thin  at  once  if  necessary. 

Cabbage  of  all  kinds  may  be  sown  on  a warm  border.  The  most  useful 
to  sow  now  are  Shilling’s  Queen,  Early  York,  and  Rosette  Colewort. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  the  forcing  pit  to  be  kept  carefully  trained 
about  nine  inches  from  the  glass,  to  be  regularly  stopped,  and  at  a tem- 
perature of  70°  by  day  and  60°  by  night.  Sow  now  for  plants  to  bed  out 
in  frames  and  pits,  and  for  succession  in  the  early  forcing  house.  Our 
favourites  for  this  season  are — of  cucumbers : Sutton’s  Berkshire  Champion, 
Telegraph,  Hamilton’s  Market  Favourite,  Carter’s  Champion,  Lynch's  Star 
of  the  West,  Kirklees  Hall  Defiance,  Butler’s  Empress  Eugenie;  and  of 
melons  : Beechwood,  Carter’s  Excelsior,  Cuthill’s  Scarlet  Flesh,  Egyptian 
Green  Flesh,  Trentham  Hybrid,  Turner’s  Scarlet  Gem. 

Cucumbers  managed  as  advised  in  the  calendars  of  the  last  few  weeks 
will  now  be  coming  forward  for  bedding  out.  They  should  be  kept  in  the 
house  till  they  have  filled  48-sized  pots  with  roots,  and  then  be  planted. 
If  kept  any  length  of  time  starving  in  a pot-bound  state,  they  will  become 
infested  with  red  spider,  and  weakened  in  constitution.  When  ready  to 
plant  out,  the  bed  should  be  in  a sweet  condition  through  occasional  forking 
over  of  the  dung.  The  bed  is  to  be  made  by  laying  some  strips  of  turf, 
grass  side  downwards,  in  the  centre  of  each  light;  on  this  put  three  or 
four  bushels  of  soil  in  a heap,  consisting  of  loam  from  rotted  turves  one 
part,  leaf-mould  one  part,  and  dung  rotted  to  powder  one  part.  The  third 
day  after  putting  on  the  soil,  put  the  bulb  of  a thermometer  into  the  hillock, 
and  if  it  registers  70°  to  80°  plant  at  once,  if  higher  than  80°  wait  a few 
days  longer.  A fair  average  to  start  with  is  75°.  Plant  in  the  centre  of 
the  hillock,  and  peg  down  the  runners  regularly,  and  shut  close.  In  the 
course  of  a few  days  give  air  cautiously  to  let  off  any  rank  steam,  and 
sprinkle  the  leaves  frequently,  but  give  only  just  enough  water  at  the  root 
to  keep  the  soil  moist  until  the  plants  have  made  a start.  Choice  sorts  may 
be  kept  on  from  cuttings,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  deterioration.  Plants  that 
have  been  in  fruit  during  the  winter  will  furnish  cuttings  for  succession, 
if  the  sorts  are  approved  of  for  the  purpose.  Give  air  to  plants  in  frames 
as  often  as  the  weather  will  permit.  During  mild  weather,  a little  air  may 
be  left  on  all  night,  with  a mat  over  the  opening  to  prevent  too  cold  a 
draught. 

Cold  Frames  and  Pits. — Do  not  he  in  haste  to  remove  protecting 
materials  alter  a long  frost.  Let  the  plants  recover  themselves  in  the  dark, 
and  should  bright  sun  follow  suddenly  upon  severe  weather,  add  some 
loose  straw,  to  prevent  the  warmth  reaching  the  stock  too  suddenly. 
Remove  all  dead  leaves,  and  give  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather. 

JFlotorr  ffiarbtit. 

Improvements  and  Preparations. — We  cannot  advise  the  planting  of 
evergreen  shrubs  at  this  season,  though  we  confess  to  doing  it  ourselves 
and  seeiag  it  done  by  everybody  else.  It  would  be  much  better  for  th* 
trees  to  be  content  now  with  marking  the  places  where  they  are  to  go  by 
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stakes,  and  loaving  thorn  untouched  till  April,  when  the  shift  will  distress 
them  less,  and  they  will  commence  to  mako  new  roots  immediately.  This 
plan  allows  of  the  planting  of  deciduous  trees  and  the  finishing  of  all  the 
rough  work  in  laying  out  a shrubbery,  and  it  may  even  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  the  making  of  tho  holes  for  the  evergreens,  laying  the  stuff  taken  out  in 
heaps  beside  them  to  got  completely  pulverized  for  filling  in.  Every 
cultivator  of  flowers  should  secure  now  a good  supply  of  turf  from  a loamy 
pasture,  and  of  bog  peat,  or  silky  yellow  loam  in  which  the  common  brake 
grows  plentifully.  These  should  be  stacked  up  in  high  ridges  like  walls, 
so  that  the  frost  will  penetrate  the  whole  mass,  and  the  grass  will  rot 
quickly.  Manure  roughly  spread  among  choice  Bhrubs  will  assist  in  pro- 
tecting their  roots  from  frost.  In  spring  the  manure  can  be  levelled,  and 
all  rough  stuff  raked  off.  This  is  a good  time  to  make  banks  and  rockeries, 
as  during  frost  the  wheeling  can  be  done  without  harm  to  the  walks. 

Hoses  required  to  bloom  early  should  be  pruned  now,  but  it  is  too  early 
io  prune  the  genera]  collections. 

Dahlias. — Now  is  a good  time  to  get  the  ground  ready,  where  these  are 
to  be  planted  out,  by  deep  digging  and  ridging  up,  to  have  it  sweet  and 
pulverized  when  they  are  planted  out  in  May. 

Hollyhocks. — Seed  sown  now,  and  placed  in  a moderate  heat,  will  pro- 
duce plants  that  will  flower  this  year.  There  is  ODly  one  caution  necessary, 
and  that  is  to  beware  of  forcing  them  along  too  fast.  We  have  known  many 
instances  of  the  plants  perishing  when  about  to  open  their  blooms  through 
too  much  stove  heat  in  the  first  period  of  their  growth.  Shift  from  the 
seed-pans  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  and  use  alight  rich  soil. 

Auriculas. — Water  very  sparingly,  keep  the  foliage  dry,  remove  dead 
leaves,  and  guard  against  cold  cutting  winds.  Give  air  at  every  favou  able 
opportunity. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible,  by  taking 
off  the  lights  whenever  the  weather  permits.  Much  moisture  would  now 
do  much  mischief,  but  they  must  not  get  dust-dry.  Turn  up  a few  plants 
occasionally,  and  see  if  aphis  has  attacked  them. 

JFruft  ffiathen  anh  ©tcljarh  Hjouse. 

Fruit  Garden. — Pruning  ought  tohave  been  done  and  the  ground  cleared 
loDg  ago.  If  not,  set  about  it  at  once,  for  in  the  hurry  of  the  general 
spring  work,  the  buds  may  swell  before  the  knife  has  finished  its  work, 
which  is  injurious.  Trees  on  east  walls  had  better  be  unnailed  till  the  end 
of  February,  to  keep  them  back.  Manure  between  the  rows  of  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  raspberries. 

Vinery. — Cover  outside  borders  with  a dry  material.  Set  the  first  house 
at  work  at  45°  to  50°,  and  increase  the  heat  a little  when  the  buds  have 
fairly  opened.  In  late  houses  paint  the  stems  with  a mixture  of  S 'ap, 
sulphur,  and  soot,  and  give  walls,  rafters,  and  trellises  a general  cleaning 
before  the  vines  begin  to  work. 

Pinery. — Great  care  must  be  taken  at  this  time  of  year  to  prevent  injury 
by  damp  and  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature.  As  we  have  now  little 
sun,  the  general  stock  must  be  kept  quiet  by  a moderate  temperature. 
Young  suckers  potted  off  in  the  autumn  will  require  a steady  bottom-heat 
and  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities.  Day  temperature  for  plants  swelling 
fruit  75°  to  80°,  night  05°.  Shift  to  fruiting-pots  all  the  strong  succession 
plants. 

<!5reenljouse”anb  ©onserbatorp. 

Greenhouse. — Hard-wooded  plants  must  have  fire-heat  during  frosty 
weather,  but  it  must  be  given  with  caution,  and  must  not  rise  above  40°  at 
night  and  50°  by  day.  Hang  strips  of  worsted  netting  over  the  ventilators 
to  break  the  force  of  cold  winds;  this  will  allow  more  air  to  be  given. 
Soft-wooded  plants  may  be  set  going  pretty  freely,  but  be  very  careful  not 
to  have  too  high  a temperature,  which  is  most  exhaustive  to  the  plants. 
Examine  all  the  old  stakes  used  as  supports  to  plants  in  pots,  and  if  decay- 
ing remove  them.  The  appearance  of  fungus  on  the  part  buried  in  the  soil 
soon  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  plant,  by  contact  of  the  white  threads 
with  the  roots.  Train  and  tie  out  whatever  requires  it;  revise  tallies  and 
labels;  keep  down  green  fly  by  fumigating;  and  complete  all  odd  jobs,  so 
as  to  have  no  hindrances  to  spring  work  when  this  month  is  over.  Ther- 
mometer, 45°  on  an  average,  varying  from  35°  by  night  to  50“  by  day. 

Cinerarias. — These  will  damp  off  at  the  collar,  or  lose  their  foliage,  if 
any  accident  occurs  to  touch  them  with  frost  or  excess  of  moisture.  This  is 
the  critical  moment  for  them.  Keep  down  mildew  by  the  use  of  sulphur  and 
admission  of  air.  Eemove  decayed  leaves,  and  tie  out  large  specimens. 
Those  showing  flower  may  be  put  on  a warm  shelf;  but  the  cineraria  dis- 
likes heat  as  much  as  it  does  frost. 

Pelargoniums. — Many  will  probably  want  repotting,  which  must  be 
attended  to.  Select  the  plants  intended  for  special  purposes  of  exhibition  or 
decoration,  and  give  them  plenty  of  room  near  the  glass,  and  a temperature 
of  50°  at  night  and  60°  by  day.  Water  with  great  care,  and  give  air  when- 
ever the  temperature  outside  is  not  lower  than  32°.  Those  for  summer 
blooming  will  do  best  at  an  average  of  45”,  but  young  plants  that  are  not 
over-strong  should  have  a warm  place. 

Calceolarias. — Herbaceous  kinds  that  are  pretty  forward  should  ho 
repotted,  and  have  a little  extra  warmth.  Shrubby  ones  will  require 
stopping,  but  will  do  better  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  house. 
Green  fly  is  sure  to  appear  now,  and  must  be  checked  in  good  time. 

Camellias. — As  they  come  into  flower,  treat  them  liberally.  Keep  tho 
foliage  clean  with  the  syringe,  or  sponge  dipped  in  tepid  water.  Keep 
them  from  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible.  Azaleas  treat  the  same,  hut  give 
a little  heat  to  those  wanted  early  in  bloom.  Remember  that  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  exposure  to  dry  heat,  or  too  copious  supplies  of 
cold  hard  water,  will  cause  the  bloom-buds  to  drop.  Force  gently,  and 
proportion  the  supplies  of  water  to  the  condition  of  the  plants.  All  hard- 
leaved  plants,  such  ns  camellias,  oranges,  &c.,  should  have  their  leaves 
sponged  with  tepid  water. 

Nearly  JIardv  Greenhouse  Plants. — Those  aro  invnluablo  to 
amateurs  who  are  much  away  from  home.  First  amongst  them  wo  plan 0 
the  Camellia.  After  this  grandest  of  flowering  shrubs,  we  have  the 
Bottle- Brush,  with  ils  brilliant,  feathery  plume  of  richest,  crimson,  which 
only  needs  protection  from  the  severest  frost ; the  Cytissus,  brilliant  with 
gold  in  the  early  spring  months  ; the  Corydalis,  which  ten  degrees  of  frost 
will  not  kill;  the  shrubby  Veronicas,  blue,  lilac,  red,  needing  only  to  bo 
protected  from  tho  severest  frowns  of  winter;  the  lovely  Plumbago 
capensiH,  with  its  thousands  of  lurquoise-liko  flowers;  tho  Chinose  Primula, 
so  nearly  hardy,  and  now  in  (lower  delightfully;  the  Cyolamcn  Porsicum, 


lovely  as  sweet  sixteen  in  its  rosy  blushes,  and  fragrant  as  the  may ; Epacris 
and  Ericas,  if  we  can  only  kpep  them  from  being  soddened  with  damp; 
Azaleas  in  endless  variety  ; Fuchias,  most  shamefully  neglected  ; and  a 
few  Ferns,  such  as  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Davallia 
Canariensis,  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Pteris  serrulata  and  cretica,  Platyloma 
falcata,  and  Doryopteris  sagittifolia.  To  make  up  the  furniture,  we  can 
have  zonale  geraniums  without  end,  for  they  will  stand  six  degrees  of  frost 
without  harm  if  dry  and  dormant. 

Stobe  and  ©rcbftr  Fjouse. 

Stove. — Be  careful  to  keep  down  the  temperalure’in  general  collections, 
and  give  air  whenever  the  sun  causes  the  thermometer  to  rise  above  the 
average.  Plants  that  need  pruning  and  repotting  should  be  cut  over,  and 
left  to  start,  before  their  roots  are  disturbed.  Thermometer,  55°  at  night, 
65°  by  day. 

Orchid  House. — Prepare  for  potting  as  the  season  advances,  and  have 
all  necessary  material  in  plenty,  and  in  a clean  state.  Chopped  sphagnum, 
soaked  in  boiling  water  and  put  aside  where  no  insects  can  get  to  it,  fibry 
peat  in  blocks,  crocks  broken  to  three  or  four  sizes,  of  which  that  nearly 
of  the  smallness  of  dust  will  not  be  the  least  useful,  and  good  charcoal 
from  which  the  dust  has  been  sifted.  When  the  plants  are  to  be  shifted, 
immerse  them  in  tepid  water  one  day  previous,  so  as  to  wet  the  ball 
thoroughly.  After  repotting,  fix  the  plants  firmly  to  prevent  rocking  over, 
and  place  them  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  house  to  encourage  growth  at 
once.  The  repotting  should  take  place  just  as  they  are  about  to  grow. 
The  general  collection  mu3t  be  kept  in  plump  condition  by  sprinkling  the 
floor  of  the  house  frequently,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  a slight  rise 
of  temperature.  The  syringe  should  be  very  sparingly  used  this  month, 
but  as  the  month  advances  there  will  be  an  increase  of  light,  and  a general 
tendency  to  growth  will  become  evident.  Brassias,  Cyenoches,  Ccclogynes, 
Miltonias,  Sophronites,  and  Coryantbes  are  now  beginning  to  grow,  and 
may  be  shifted  if  needful.  This  is  a good  time  to  increase  by  division  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  any  large  specimens  that  are  quite  at  rest.  Dendrobiums 
are  increased  by  cutting  the  old  bulbs  from  the  plant  when  they  are  at 
rest  or  just  starting  into  growth,  each  piece  being  removed  with  a few  roots 
attached,  in  the  same  way  as  an  auricula  offset.  Old  flowering  bulbs,  cut 
off  without  roots  and  laid  on  sphagnum  in  a warm  and  shady  part  of  the 
house,  will  in  time  throw  out  roots,  and  may  then  be  potted.  After  potting, 
keep  warm  and  shaded,  and  give  very  little  water  until  growth  has  com- 
menced. Cattleyas  for  specimen  culture  should  now  be  operated  upon  to 
produce  “ backbreaks.”  The  process  consists  in  cutting  the  plant  in  two 
between  the  bulbs;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  to  be  an  incision  made,  hut  not 
to  separate  the  parts  cut.  After  making  the  cut,  let  them  remain  in  the 
same  place;  be  careful  that  no  water  lodges  in  the  cut,  but  supply  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  with  a rise  of  the  temperature.  This  will  secure 
the  formation  of  several  flowering  bulbs  for  the  next  seasoD.  Orchids 
newly  received  from  abroad  should  be  pushed  into  growth  very  gently. 
Epiphytes  should  be  attached  to  their  blocks  at  once,  and  should  be  hung 
head  downwards;  when  they  begin  to  grow,  reverse  them. 


Utter  attire, 

— «- — 

The  Intellectual  Observer.  Groombridge  and  Sons. — This  elegant  and  ably 
conducted  monthly  is  not  only  as  good  as  ever,  hut  in  some  respects  better. 
The  January  number  contains  a beautiful  coloured  figure  of  the  “ Bell 
Bird”  of  tropical  America,  to  illustrate  a paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  P.  L. 
Sclater,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  Auother  plate  is 
occupied  with  life-like  portraits  of  Zulu  Kaffirs,  and  there  is  a most  enter- 
taining naper  on  Kaffir  capabilities,  by  Dr.  Mann.  There  are  two  papers 
on  the  Meteors  of  Nov.  13,  1860— one  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ward,  the 
other  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Herschel.  Mr.  Proctor  contributes  on  the  planet  Mars, 
the  Rev.  T.  Webb  on  Lunar  details,  and  there  are  papers  by  Messrs.  Rye, 
Birt,  and  others  on  results  of  scienlific  observation. 

The  Floral  World  and  Gar  den  Guide.  Groombridge  and  Son. — TheJannary 
number  is  full  of  variety,  and  is  embellished  with  a large  and  beautiful 
figure  of  a rockery.  The  principal  articles  are  on  the  Rockery,  and  Plants 
adapted  for  it ; the  Auricula;  the  Raising  of  Sub-tropical  Plants  from  Seed; 
the  Cultivation  of  Seakale  ; the  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Pots  ; 
Planting  Strawberries  in  Spring;  and  a lively  controversy  between  the 
O’Shane  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  Ormskirk,  on  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

The  Gardener.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. — This  is  a continuation  of  the 
Scottish  Gardener,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  William  Thomson,  of 
Dalkeith.  The  work  has  a very  neat  appearance,  and  the  number  before  us 
is  rich  in  variety,  and  is  admirably’done.  The  Editor  contributes  a paper  on 
Flower  Gardens,  in  which  he  dwells  with  persuasive  force  on  the  superior 
merits  of  beautiful  and  interesting  features  over  mere  gaudy  displays  of 
colour.  Mr.  M‘Nab  contributes  an  important  paper  on  Pruning  the 
Deodara.  There  is  a commencement  of  a practical  series  on  Strawberry 
Forcing;  and  a capital  paper  on  Drainage.  The  Gleanings  of  the  Month 
and  the  Notes  on  New  Plants  admit  of  improvement. 

The  Journal  of  Botany.  R.  Hatdwicke.— Dr.  Seemann  does  not  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  January  number,  but  the  Editor’s  absence  is  well 
compensated  by  Mr.  Carrutbers,  whose  able  paper  on  Gymnospermatous 
fruits  from  the  secondary  rocks  of  Britain  is  illustrated  by  four  admirable 
lithographic  plates.  This  is  a charming  paper  alike  for  botanists  and 
geologists.  . 

The  British  Workman.— The  Band  of  ITope  Review.  Partridge.— Few 
among  the  many  periodical  works  sent  us  afford  more  pleasure  than  do  the 
annual  parts  (they  can  soarcely  be  called  volumes)  of  these  two  peculiarly 
attractive  and  entertaining  broadsheetH.  The  first  is  addressed  to  adults, 
the  second  to  youth ; the  object  of  both  is  to  promote  temperance,  good 
feeling,  enlightenment,  and  practical  piety.  In  carrying  out  his  object, 
the  spirited  and  amiable  Editor  does,  we  think,  occasionally  indulge  in 
excesses,  and  make  serious  mistakes,  but  in  a world  where  imperfections 
abound,  we  may  forgot  the  few  scarcely  visible  blemishes  of  thsBO  works, 
and  praise  them  with  all  our  might  for  their  conscientiousness  of  spirit, 
their  wholesome  variety,  and  their  exceeding  beauty.  Wo  talk  ot  guinea 
volumes  and  first-class  pictures,  and  in  these  penny  shoots  wro  find  pictures 
equal  to  anything  in  the  oostlieHt  issues  of  tho  press.  Look  for  example 
at  tho  reproduction  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  picture  of  “ Independence,"  and  is 
there  anything  to  heat  it,  in  the  way  ol  wood  engravings  in  tho  most  pro- 
t’iitious  publication  of  tho  day?  Look  again  at  Mr.  Harrison  Weir s 
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pictures  in  the  juvonilo  book;  the  swan,  for  oxomplo,  Hailing  before  the 
wind  with  all  tiio  poetry  of  oasy  motion,  and  innate  graeo  and  dignity 
expressed  by  artful  touohea  of  the  penoil.  Wo  do  confess  that  wo  are 
astonished  at  these  pictures,  and  wo  advise  all  our  readers  who  are  not 
possessed  of  them  to  order  the  parts  of  each  work  for  and  keep  them 

on  the  tablo  for  a month  or  two  to  spread  delight,  and  diffuse  knowledge 
amongst  all  who  see  them.  With  caoh  of  these  works  is  issued  a sheet 
alraanao,  and  these  are  superbly  adorned  |with  pictures;  “Banning  down 
Hill,1'  in  the  Hand  of  Hope  Almanac,  really  appoars  to  be  too  goodjfor  the 
purpose;  many  a one  will  no  doubt  carefully  out  it  out  and  mount  it  in  a 
scran  book. 

Old  Jonathan.  Collingridgo. — The  part  for  I860  is  equal  to  any  of  its 
predecessors,  and  in  respect  of  illustrations  somewhat  in  advanoe.  This 
penny  monthly  broadsheet  is  well  adapted  for  gratuitous  distribution 
among  the  poor,  its  primary  object  being  the  spread  of  Gospel  truth,  and  to 
mingle  instruction  with  amusement  for  readers  of  all  ages.  1 1 is  peculiarly 
rich  in  anecdote,  and  is  everywhere  fresh  and  lively  with  lessons  drawn 
from  stirring  events,  and  home  truths  inculcated  by  means  of  homely 
examples. 

The  Ladiet'  Magazine.  3,  Amen  Corner. — Mrs.  Warren  seems  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  room  for  rivalry,  by  making  this  so  admirably  adapted 
for  the  (entertainment  of  the  women  of  England  that  they  can  have  no 
alternative  but  to  subscribe  to  it,  and  enjoy  the  intellectual  treat  it  offers 
them.  There  are  of  course  numerous  papers  and  pictures  elucidating  the 
fashions  and  all  sorts  of  fanoy  work,  and  there  are  original  gatherings  of 
facts  and  suggestions  for  every  department  of  the  household,  but  besides 
these  things  there  is  plenty  of  solid  reading,  such  as  to  constitute  the 
“Ladies’  Treasury  ” a valuable  family  book.  It  may  interest  many  of 
our  readers  to  learn  that  in  the  January  part  there  is  a good  account  of  the 
celebrated  Artesian  Well  of  Grenelle,  at  Paris.  The  paper  on  the  Theory 
of  Dreams  is  origiual  and  profound.  With  this  number  is  given  a large 
coloured  print  representing  a group  of  flowers.  We  could  have  wished 
the  cost  of  the  coloured  print  had  been  in  some  way  expended  on  the  pages  of 
the  magazine,  for  prints  of  this  kind  are  of  little  use  except  to  amuse  for 
a few  minutes,  but  a good  woodcut  illustrating  a good  story  or  bright 
essay,  remains  as  a means  of  teaching  and  amusement  for  ever. 

Our  Own  Fireside.  Macintosh. — The  January  number  of  this  excellent 
monthly  is  greatly  in  advance  of  former  issues.  It  is  the  same  in  tone  as 
ever,  having  for  its  objeot  to  refine  and  elevate  its  readers,  and  to  display 
the  breadth  and  beauty  of  religious  truth.  But  there  is  more  variety  than 
heretofore,  and  more  originality.  We  welcome  the  good-hearted  Mrs. 
Ellis  as  the  contributor  of  a story  and  some  poems  called  “ Songs  of  the 
Garden.”  Among  the  specially  attractive  articles  there  is  a sketch  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  Regions ; a capital  collection  of  Anecdotes 
of  Dogs  ; and  light  sketches  by  the  Rev.  R.  Maguire,  Rev.  S.  Wainwright, 
and  the  editor,  the  Rev.  C.  Bullock. 

The  British  Juvenile.  Job  Caudwell. — A new  venture  in  the  broadsheet 
style,  very  pretty,  the  matter  admirably  selected,  the  illustrations  pleasing 
and  appropriate. 

The  Gospel  Magazine.  Collingridge. — It  has  escaped  our  memory  till 
now  that  the  readers  of  the  Gospel  Magazine  a short  time  since  presented 
the  editor,  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Doudney,  Incumbent  of  St.  Lukes,  Bedminster, 
with  a testimonial  on  the  completion  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  magazine, 
which  was  originally  established  in  January,  1766.  It  is  not  the  common 
fate  of  periodicals  to  live  so  long,  and  if  we  look  about  us  we  shall  find 
very  few  indeed,  either  of  newspapers  or  magazines,  that  have  passed  their 
hundredth  year.  In  the  present  case  the  Editor’s  ability,  application,  and 
faithfulness  have  much  to  do  with  the  general  esteem  in  which  the  book  is 
held,  and  with  the  sustaining  of  its  name  and  fame  untarnished  as  handed  down 
to  these  times  by  the  illustrious  Toplady.  There  are  all  sorts  of  periodicals 
manufactured  now  for  Sunday  reading  ; some  by  so-called  Christian  writers, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  so-called  Christian  societies,  effect  such 
peculiar  combinations  of  love  and  religion  and  morbid  sentimentality  and 
cant,  that  we  take  leave  to  doubt  if  there  can  be  a more  effective  agency 
for  the  degradation  of  religion  and  the  inculcation  of  false  ideas  of  morality 
and  duty.  Christian  folks  in  need  of  books  for  Sunday  reading,  would  do 
well  to  take  the  Gospel  Magazine.  It  is  all  it  professes  to  be ; it  is  sound 
and  true  to  Protestantism,  it  is  entertaining  and  various,  and  tinctured  in 
every  page  with  the  love  that  lasts  for  ever. 

ALMANACS  FOR  1867. 

The  Farmer  and  Gardener’s  Almanac  is  again  a wonder,  both  in  respect  of 
the  quantity  of  mutter  and  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations.  We  would 
suggest  to  its  able  editors  to  purge  it  of  one  vice,  a vice  common  to  garden 
almanacs,  and  that  is  the  insertion  of  mere  nursery  lists  under  the  head  of 
“ New  Plants.”  The  names  and  the  descriptions  are  furnished  for  the 
purpose  by  the  nurserymen,  and  they  are  but  as  advance  sheets  of  their 
several  catalogues.  One  of  the  year  books  we  could  name  contains  scarcely 
anything  else  in  the  way  of  information  for  the  cultivator  beyond  what  the 
trade  has  supplied,  so  that  editing  there  is  none  (and  that  perhaps  is  no 
loss).  With  this  exception  the  Farmer  and  Gardener’s  Almanao  is  a most 
valuable  production,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  the  agricultural  portion. 

The  City  Diary  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  the  diaries  for  business 
men.  There  is  plenty  of  space  for  scribbling,  and  good  blotting  between, 
and  at  a moment’s  notice  we  can  learn  who  is  master  of  the  Mint,  or 
director  of  the  aerial  railway,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  City,  or  alderman 
of  Portsoken  Ward. 

De  la  Hue's  Diary. — This  is  a fanciful  book  for  the  pocket  and  the  desk  ; 
almost  too  slippery  for  common  use,  but  well  adapted  for  genteel  people, 
and  such  as  like  everyday  life  to  be  embellished  with  red  letters  and  true 
lovers’  knots. 

The  Garden  Oracle.  Groombridge  and  Sons. — This  issue  of  the  Oracle 
slightly  exceeds  in  bulk  its  predecessors,  and  has  cost  considerably  more 
labour  than  usual  in  its  preparation,  which  will  account  for  its  appearing 
late.  To  give  any  opinion  upon  its  merits  is  of  course  impossible,  but  we 
may  properly  state  what  are  its  principal  contents.  The  pages  for  the 
several  months  are  filled  with  selections  of  the  best  fiuits  in  all  the  several 
classes,  making  in  all  a list  of  about  500  choice  varieties.  The  several  selec- 
tions are  marked  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  select,  say  a dozen  of  the  best 
apples  or  pears,  half  a dozen  best  grapes,  pears,  peaches,  &c.,  &c.  There  are 
lengthy  lists  of  gooseberries  for  show,  with  their  weights,  in  1866,  and 
selections  of  the  same  fruit  for  flavour  and  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
lists  of  new  plants  are  derived  as  usual  from  the  Botanical  Magazine  and  the 
continental  works  ; the  lists  of  new  flowers  of  1866  are  accompanied  with 
descriptions,  which  in  nearly  every  case  are  the  result  of  the  inspection  of 


the  varieties  by  the  Editor.  This  is  the  only  garden  alraanao  which  con- 
tains independent  descriptions  and  criticisms  of  new  flowers ; in  all  others 
the/  aro  supplied  by  the  trade.  A very  important  department  is  that 
devoted  to  selections  for  1867.  These  have  o >st  an  immense  amount  of 
labour,  and  they  are  the  most  extpnsivo  and  carefully  arranged  lists  that 
h ive  yet  appeared  in  the  Oracle.  They  comprise  selections  of  hundreds, 
fifties,  twentys,  twelvs,  sixes,  ifcc.,  ifeo.,  in  nil  the  classes  of  exhibition  and 
deoorntive  plunts  end  flowers,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  of  service  to  those 
who  wish  to  grow  only  the  best,  ami  have  no  means  of  making  comparisons 
for  themselves,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  plants  in  order  to  pick  out 
the  best  nnd  throw  tho  rest  away.  As  the  demand  will  bo  very  great,  we 
advise  our  friends  to  order  the  Oracle  at  once,  as  if  the  first  impression 
(whioh  is  a large  one)  should  run  out  quickly,  some  time  must  elapse  ere 
a second  can  be  got  ready.  To  print  a few  copies  of  such  a book,  and  so 
keep  the  market  supplied,  is  next  to  impossible;  or  in  other  words,  the 
proceeding  would  be  attended  with  loss. 

Colonization  Circular , No.  25. — This  is  the  report  for  1866  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Emigration  Commissioners.  It  is  a most  important  document 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  emigration.  Those  in  want  of  it  can  obtain  it 
from  Messrs.  Groombridge  and  Sons.  The  price  is  fid. 

CATALOGUES. 

James  Veitch  and  Son,  Kino's  Road,  Chelsea. — Catalogue  of  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds  for  1867.  This  excellent  list  contains  everything  in 
request  at  this  season;  the  arrangement  facilitates  reference,  and  there  are 
some  excellent  woodcuts  representing  garden  tools,  meteorological  instru- 
ments, &c.,  &c. — List  of  Gladioli.  This  is  a single  sheet  on  which  the 
varieties  are  classified  according  to  prices.  All  that  are  worth  having  will 
be  found  enumerated  and  described. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  Amateur’s  Guide  for  1867. — This  ad- 
mirable publication  is  as  brimfull  of  valuable  information  as  ever ; all  the 
selections  have  been  revised ; and  in  respect  of  cultural  advices  it  is  all  it 
professes  to  be — a genuine  “ amateur’s  guide.” 

A.  Verschaffelt,  50,  Rue  de  Chaume,  Ghent.  Catalogue  No.  79  for 
Spring  1867. — This  is  M.  Versebsffelt’s  small  yellow-paper  list  crammed  full 
of  stove,  greenhouse,  and  hsrdy  subjects,  and  comprising  a few  novelties  of 
importance. 

Smith  and  Simons,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Hybrid  Gladioli. — This  includes  the  newest  kinds,  and  all  are  described 
with  care. 

W.  Wood,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Bulbs  for  Spring  planting. — An  excellent  trade  list, 
very  nicely  got  up,  and  comprising  everything  needful  for  spring  sowing 
and  planting. 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  High  Holborn.  Gardener’s  and  Farmer's 
Fade  Mecum,  Parts  1 and  2, 1867. — In  the  first  part  there  are  90  close  pages 
occupied  with  lists  of  flower  seeds  and  ornamental  plants,  and  practical 
essays  on  the  art  of  raising  plants  from  seed,  and  on  the  subjects  which 
may  be  safely  selected  for  various  styles  of  garden  embellishment.  In  the 
second  part  there  are  fifty  pages  occupied  with  lists  of  seeds  for  the  kitchen 
garden  and  farm,  and  woodcut  representation  of  several  novelties.  Amongst 
the  latter,  the  following  deserve  special  mention : Sims's  Mammoth  tomato, 
a large  fruited  variety  of  the  cherry  tomato.  The  Ashtop  Fluke  potato, 
an  excellent  kidney  shaped  variety,  the  result  of  a cross  detween  the  fluke 
and  the  old  ashleaf.  Bromus  Schrcederi,  the  new  and  valuable  “ Australian 
grass,”  which  is  coming  into  general  use  as  one  of  the  best  forage  plants  in 
cultivation,  especially  to  furnish  early  feed  before  the  rye  grasses  are  in 
condition. 

John  Scott,  Yeovil,  Somerset.  Catalogue  of  Flower  Boots. — A good 
list  of  bulbs  with  selections  of  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Lilinms,  Alstroemerias, 
Violets,  and  various  garden  requisites. 

Frederick  Gee,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Catalogue  of  Agricultural,  Garden, 
and  Flower  Seeds. — A capital  list,  so  arranged  as  to  serve  for  customers  to 
order  what  they  want  with  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  trouble. 


CorretfiJonlrerueA 

e- 

Preservation  of  Temperature. — With  pleasure  I read  the  leading 
article  of  your  valuable  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  December  29th,  1866, 
on  the  preservation  of  temperature.  I am  happy  to  state  that  I quite 
coincide  with  your  opinion,  namely,  that  the  construction  and  heating  of 
houses  are  matters  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  practice  in  every  attempt  to 
cultivate  fruits  and  plants.  It  is  a subject  that  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  eminent  horticulturists  from  time  to  time  to  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  best  and  most  economical  means  for  the  preservation  of  temper!- 
ture.  In  the  more  exposed  situations  of  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
the  object  of  protection  may  probably  demand  more  careful  consideration 
and  attention  than  in  the  southern  counties,  to  grow  and  protect  plants 
introduced  from  a warmer  climate.  I often  found,  years  ago,  our  ordinary 
method  of  covering  plant  pits,  and  small  houses  and  structures,  with  bass 
mats,  where  plants  were  placed  to  remain  over  w'rater,  with  little  or  no  fire- 
heat,  was  in  many  instances  incomplete.  Many  times  in  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  the  winds  are  so  strong  and  boisterous  that-it  is  almost  an 
impossibility  to  keep  the  glass  covered.  I was  at  length,  therefore,  led, 
without  ever  hearing  of  the  plan,  to  place  my  mats,  or  covering,  inside  the 
glass,  instead  of  outside.  I found  it  in  severe  frosty  weather  a capital  plan. 
Spare  lights,  employed  for  cucumbers,  &c.,  in  summer,  placed  inside 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  roofing,  answer  a good  purpose  for  preserving 
temperature,  and  protecting  the  plants  beneath  from  becoming  frost-bitten. 
The  covering  over  the  glass  outside  often  becomes  saturated  with  wet,  and 
if  followed  by  an  intense  frost,  the  glass  and  covering  become,  as  it  were, 
a complete  mass  of  ice,  and  also,  if  very  windy,  half  of  the  covering  is  blown 
away  or  removed.  Now  nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place  when  the  cover- 
ing is  neatly  placed  inside.  The  preservation  of  the  vital  principle  of  plants, 
and  the  stimulation  thereof  to  the  functions  of  active  operation,  depend 
upon  the  agency  of  heat.  It  would  be  well  if  we  northerners  could  gain 
more  perfect  knowledge  on  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  and  distribution  of 
the  vital  secretions,  and  other  wonderful  phenomena  of  vegetable  life,  and 
also  of  the  laws  of  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat,  and  evaporation  of 
fluids.  Of  all  these  things  we  know  but  little,  and  may  with  propriety 
confess  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  this  most  interesting 
part  of  natural  operations.  I do  not  know  if  you  have  ever  been  presented 
with  a communication  of  this  kind  out  of  this  county,  but  I have  read 
your  magazine  several  yews,  and  never  recollect  an  article  out  of  the 
county  Durham.  A.  D.  Allason,  Bishop  Auckland. 
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Does  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  injure  Garden  Soils? — I nm  the  victim  of 
divided  opinion,  and  I must  trouble  you  to  solve  my  difficulty,  as  I have 
always  found  you  do  with  ready  kindness  when  I have  got  into  a dilemma. 

I have  for  many  years  in  the  winter  (living  in  London  in  a north-east  aspect) 
put  over  my  bulbs  more  especially  a thick  coating  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
likewise  on  the  borders,  to  save  any  hardy  things  that  can  be  saved  by  its 
warmth.  My  bulbs  have  always  done  especially  well  : hardly  any  loss,  and 
good  flowers.  I havo  likewise,  in  potting,  over  my  crocks  put  a good  handful 
of  the  refuse,  as  I think  the  roots  like  to  work  in  it,  and  the  worms  and 
vermin  are  not  fond  of  getting  through  it.  All  this  I did  under  good  advice, 
and  1 have  not  yet  doubted  its  benefit,  or  lost  faith  in  it.  I am  now  told  by 
a party  whose  assurance  might  constitute  authority  that  I have  ruined 
my  garden  by  using  the  fibre,  as  it  deteriorates  the  ground  to  that  extent  that 
nothing  will  ever  grow  in  it,  and  quotes  my  not  succeeding  with  my  bedding 
plants  last  year  as  a proof  of  it,  having,  he  says,  nothing  but  foliage  upon 
my  geraniums,  calceolarias,  verbenas,  &e.,  &c.  It  must  be  a fine  summer 
indeed  in  my  aspect,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  as  I am  now,  to  hope 
for  much  from  my  bedding  plants — last  year  especially  ; but  I acknowledge 
my  conversion  to  the  O’Sbane’s  opinions,  and  am  trying  to  convert  others;  that 
we  need  not  give  up  gardening  because  bedding  plants  won’t  do  more, 
especially  in  the  unsatisfactory  way  we  obtain  them  from  the  nurseries.  I say 
you  may  as  well  to-day  pick  up  a native  of  Calcutta  as  he  is  basking  by  the 
Ilooghly,  and,  hey  presto  ! drop  him  on  the  ice  of  the  Neva,  and  expect  him  to 
like  it;  but  that  is  far  from  the  purpose.  Please  give  your  opinion  on  the 
fibre  question.  Ne  quid  nimis. 

[We  print  this  letter  in  order  to  raise  the  question  amongst  our  readers 
whether  the  constant  addition  to  the  soil  of  a garden  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
in  the  way  above  described  does  tend  to  the  deterioration  of  the  soil.  As 
we  are  asked  to  give  an  opinion,  we  say  that  we  believe  most  garden  soils 
would  be  improved  rather  than  deteriorated  by  the  addition  of  the  fibre  to  the 
staple,  for  it  contains  no  innocuous  property,  and  must  produce  in  the  process 
of  decay  more  or  less  of  carbonic  acid,  the  presence  of  which  in  a soil  is 
promotive  of  fertility.  That  our  correspondent  had  a poor  display  of  be  dding 
pla'  ts  last  summer  may  bo  as  well  attributed  to  the  unfavourable  weather  as 
to  the  fibre,  for  certainly  the  summer  ended  with  the  month  of  July.  — Ed.] 

Ground  Vinery. — I have  a newly  m*de  border  about  24  fee  t fi  inches  Gy 
8 feet  6 inches,  lying  against  a south  wall ; the  west  end  bounded  by  a paih, 
but  the  east  end  by  a wall  and  fence  about  9 feet  high.  Being  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  tbe  space,  aDd  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  best 
advantages  for  the  vines,  I have  thought,  after  some  deliberation,  that  tbe 
best  plan  will  be  to  plant  four  vines  (Black  Hamburgh*)  at  the  west  end, 
and  train  them  in  two  vineries  the  whole  length  of  the  border,  leaving  a 
narrow  path  between  the  two.  This  will  give  a run  of  96  feet  and  secure  to 
the  vines  the  early  sun.  By  planting  against  the  wa’l,  or  in  front,  much  space 
would  be  lost  and  more  vines  required.  However,  I should  be  glad  of 
your  advice  as  to  which  or  what  plan  is  best.  Then,  too,  I have  thought 
whether  two  vines  under  a 42-inch  vinery  would  do  so  well  as  one  under  a 
30-inch  vinery.  I should  mention  that  there  are  some  vines  at  present 
against  the  wall,  which,  if  the  vineries  ran  from|west  to  east,  might  remain, 
but  they  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a better  plan.  Amateur. 

[Plant  at  the  west  end,  because  of  the  path  there,  which  enables  you  to 
reach  the  foot  of  tbe  vinery  without  making  any  alterations.  The  best 
economy  of  space  will  be  to  have  four  vines  in  two  vineries  ; you  have  fair 
space  for  three  lengths  of  7 feet  each,  and  when  needful  you  could  have  a 
half  length  made  so  as  to  carry  the  rods,  to  the  extreme  end.  There  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  taking  two  vines  slong  a 42-ioch  or  even  a 36  inch  frame 
than  in  taking  one  along  a 30-inch  frame : they  are  always  kept  to  single 
rods.] 

Becords  of  the  Weather  at  Woolston,  near  Southampton. — Sunday, 
Dec.  30tb,  weather  began  to  get  colder,  wind  W.,  and  threatening  distant 
electric  clouds;  lightning  after  8 p.m.;  bar.  fell  from  29  04  to  28-90. 
Monday  (last  day  of  1866),  hard  frost,  cloudy,  snowy,  electrio  “ nimbus,” 
calm,  and  cold;  bar.  steady,  28'90  ; eve, came  in  sharp  frost,  with  masses 
of  cumulo-cirro-strati  clouds,  sinking  along  S.W. ; wind  E.  to  N.E. 
New  Year’s  Day,  hard  frost,  fine,  very  cold,  N.  wind,  rather  cloudy  ; p.m., 
calm,  cirro  clouds  ; night,  bard  frost,  but  falling  barometer  (indicating  a 
downfall),  overcast  at  11,  ther.  risen;  heavy  snowfall  before  morning, 
strong  wind.  Jan.  2nd,  bar.  down  to  28'67,  overcast,  strong  wind  driving 
the  snow  about,  about  7 inches  deep,  some  places  knee-deep ; p.m.,  cleared 
up;  eve,  severe  frost.  Jan.  3rd,  intense  frost,  overcast,  cleared  up  about 
midday — splendid  scene,  bright  sun,  and  dazzling  snow-clad  earth  ; bar. 
rising  steadily  ; night,  frost  intense.  Jan.  4th,  intensely  cold,  calm,  cloud- 
less ; Itchen  steaming,  and  some  ice  floating  about ; p.m.,  oumuli  clouds 
bordering  S.E.  to  S.W.;  night,  cold  greater  than  night  before  at  same 
time,  but  looks  on  the  change;  cloudy  at  9.  Jan.  5th,  overoast  all  day, 
slight  thaw,  almost  a gale  S.E. ; night,  gale  and  sleet.  Jan.  6th  (Sunday), 
a thaw,  and  its  accompaniments,  warm,  foggy,  rainy.  Jan.  7th,  warmer, 
gale  S.W.,  rain  at  times  ; bar.  veiy  low,  28'80.  In  the  following  table  I 
give  the  lowest  and  highest  temperature  in  air,  and  lowest  on  snow  (or 
grass). 
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See  what  happens  in  a week  ! Now  it’s  like  it  used  to  be  a few  days  ago, 
warm  and  rainy.  Wo  know  not  what  may  occur  before  next  Monday — per- 
haps cold  again.  Frank  Eki.ess. 


Hcjplico  to  (ftum'cg. 

— ♦ — 

Primulas. — W.  IT. — There  are  several  nsmod  varieties  with  stripes  and 
blotches  on  white  ground.  Yours  are  bountiful,  but  not  novel.  You  would 
do  well  to  crosa  the  heat,  of  these  with  pollen  from  dark  flowers. 

Woodliee  in  Outdoor  Fernery. — Bonohurch,  Isle  of  Wight. — The  fernery 
being  made  of  blocks  of  limestono  rock,  aflords  abundant,  shelter  for  these 
vermin,  and  all  outdoor  ferneries  are  aimilarly  infested.  Thoro  is  but 


one  way  to  deal  with  them,  and  that  is  to  trap  them,  and  if  this  be 
vigilantly  followed  up,  every  woodlouse  may  in  time  be  destroyed.  Some- 
thing may  be  done  now  by  lifting  any  blocks  that  are  moveable,  and 
killing  all  snails  and  woodliee  that  are  found.  But  the  serious  task  of 
trapping  must  be  deferred  till  spring.  Then  place  near  their  haunts 
wooden  boxes  or  flower-pots  filled  with  dry  moss  and  lettuce  leaves,  or 
slices  of  potato  or  apple  concealed  amongst  the  moss.  They  will  scent 
out  these  dainties,  and  take  up  their  abodes  amongst  the  moss.  The  traps 
should  be  examined  every  morning,  and  the  vermin  found  in  them  should 
be  at  once  killed.  They  will  take  shelter  in  any  place  that  is  dark  and  dry, 
nnd  may  be  almost  as  easily  trapped  without  baits  as  with  them.  We  bad 
occasion  to  regret  the  increase  of  woodliee  near  a border  in  which  small 
seeds  were  sown  last  year.  Some  large  sheets  of  bark  were  stripped  off 
some  trees  that  had  been  felled,  and  these  were  laid  hollow  side  downwards 
near  tbe  haunts  of  the  woodliee.  In  the  course  of  a few  days,  the  bark 
was  crowded  underneath,  and  the  vermin  were  swept  off  it  and  destroyed 
wholesale.  In  the  course  of  a fortnight  the  bark  trapped  them  all,  and 
the  border  was  ten  times  more  valuable  than  before  as  a seed-bed  for 
lettuce,  broccoli,  &c.  &c.  We  much  regret  the  delay  in  replying  to  your 
letter. 

Removing  Roses  and  Carnations. — A.  F.,  Notting  Hill. — The  roses  and 
carnations  you  have  purchased  may  be  removed  any  time  during  the 
winter,  provided  that,  at  the  time  of  removal,  the  weather  is  not  frosty. 
Of  course  they  must  be  at  once  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  in  their 
new  quarters,  or  if  the  place  is  not  ready  for  them,  pot  them. 

Books. — J.  A. — Mrs.  Loudon  has  published  an  excellent  book  on  the 
cultivation  of  bulbs,  which  you  can  hear  of  through  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
Evans,  Whitefriars.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  published  a few  years  since  a useful  work  on  the  subject,  which, 
however,  did  not  pretend  to  rank  as  an  important  literary  production.—— 

J.  Simson. — You  will  find  all  the  information  you  wish  in  rotation  cropping 
nf  the  kitchen  garden,  in  “ Profitable  Gardening,”  the  price  of  which  is 
3s.  6d.  In  the  management  of  a small  flower  garden,  no  better  guide  than 
“ The  Town  Garden,”  published  at  the  same  price. 

Ericas. — Old  Subscriber. — The  following  arc  twelve  good  ones  to  flower 
from  November  to  February:  Pu  chella,  Syndriana,  Ardens,  Hyemalis, 
Sebana  lutea,  Formosa,  Wilmoreana,  Mammosa,  Decora,  Praestans,  Trium- 
phans,  Coccinea. 

Cinerarias. — Old  Subscriber. — The  following  are  twelve  of  the  very  best 
(not  including  any  of  the  newest)  : Captain  Schreiber,  Celestial,  Constancy, 
John  Spencer,  Lord  Elgin,  Midshipman,  Novelty,  Optima,  Perfection, 
Premier,  Queen  Victoria,  Vicar  of  Caunton.  We  have  made  a very  careful 
selection  of  these  in  tbe  “ Garden  Oracle.” 

Material  to  prevent  Drip  under  Stage.—' Tyro.— Plants  put  under  the  stage 
of  a greenhouse  usually  require  a little  light,  and  there  is  generally  enough 
light  for  fuchsias,  ferns,  andothersubjectsduring  winter,  and  the  drip  caused  by 
watering  does  them  no  harm.  The  only  material  well  suited  to  prevent  drip  is 
zinc,  with  one  edge  turned  to  form  a gutter,  and  placed  so  that  the  water  falling 
on  it  will  flow  away  to  one  end  where  it  can  be  caught.  In  many  instances 
we  have  seen  elegant  conservatories  kept  dry  by  means  of  a zinc  catch  under 
the  shelves,  but  it  is  seldom  needful  in  greenhouses,  and  besides  it  excludes 
the  light  from  the  plants  that  are  placed  under  the  stage. 

Dahlias.— W.  Moore. — Add  the  following  twenty-four  to  those  you  have 
Miss  Pressley,  White  Perfection,  Helen  Potter,  Norfolk  Hero,  Bullion,  Master 
of  Arts,  John  Keynes,  Disraeli,  Lord  Palmerston,  Triumph  de  Pecq,  British 
Triumph,  Scarlet  Gem,  Lord  Clyde,  Foxhunter,  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
Empress  of  India,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Erebus,  George  Rawlings,  Baron 
Taunton,  Juno,  Marquis  of  Bowmont,  Lilac  Queen,  Freemason,  Ariah  na 
Pogue.  You  do  not  say  if  you  want  fancy  varieties,  and  we  have  selfcted 
only  from  the  show  classes.  It  will  be  well  to  consult  the  new  selection 
of  Dahlias  in  the  “ Garden  Oracle,”  as  they  are  all  marked  for  distinctive 

Agricola. — Webb’s  Imperial  and  Dawe’s  Matchless  are  the 
same,  but  Chesh^  Pink-eye  and  Pink-eyed  Kemp  are,  we  believe, 
distinct. 

Magnifying,  %e. ,— S.  S.  S.— In  the  remarks  to  whioh  you  refer  no  names 
were  mentioned  ; therefore  there  is  but  a general  case  for  consideration. 
The  rebuke  was  a wholesome  one — likely  to  do  good,  but  incapable  of 
harm.  Your  letter  is  equivalent  to  a personal  attack,  which  is  unoalled- 
for,  and  can  serve  no  useful  purpose.  The  picture  of  the  rose  at  page 
546  of  last  year’s  volume  was  sketched  from  the  life  by  Mr.  Damman,  one 
of  the  most  able  artists  in  London.  It  undoubtedly  represents  a well- 
finished  specimen  fit  for  the  exhibition  table,  and  every  practical  cultivator 
will  value  it  as  a model.  A figure  of  a scraggy,  ill-furnished  plant  could 
be  of  no  use  except  to  show  what  is  possible  where  skill  is  wanting. 

Eoya  carnosa. — It.  W.  W.,  Clapton.— Your  plant  is  the  noble  Hoya 
carnosa,  a first-class  twiner  for  tbe  stove.  The  plant  requires  a mixture 
of  one  part  each  of  fibry  peat,  silky  loam,  and  pounded  brick,  and  a half  part 
of  silver-sand  and  charcoal  dust.  During  winter,  keep  rather  dry  and  cool, 
say  not  more  than  45°  on  the  average;  in  summer,  stove  heat,  and  all  the 
sunshine  possible.  This  plant  looks  charming  when  trained  to  the  roof 
above  the  level  of  the  eye.  , , 

Examination  of  Gardeners.— D.  D.— The  matter  was  explained  at  length 
in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  Dec.  9,  1865. 

Fomponc  Chrysanthemum. — R.  J.  Chapman.— Your  seedling  pompone  is 
extremely  neat,  chaste,  and  pleasing,  the  colour  blush  deepening  to  soft 
pink.  It  is  in  the  style  of  “ Fairest  of  the  Fair,”  and  appears  quite  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  the  specimen  form.  . , . , 

Pruning  a Vine. — Green  Amateur. — Nothing  can  bo  more  simple  than 
the  pruning  of  your  vine.  Shorten  the  leader  to  about  six  eyes  beyond  the 
topmost  lateral,  of  whioh  in  your  sketch  there  nro  four.  Then  cut  each  of 
those  laterals  clean  away  to  one  eye,  or,  in  other  words,  leave  only  one  eye 
of  eaoli  lateral. 


TnE  ONLY  ORIOINAT,  GARDEN  Al.MANAO  IR  THE  GARDEN  ORACLE,  edited 
by  Shirley  IIiddbrd,  Esq.  The  descriptions  of  new  flowers  and  fruitH  are 
from  observation,  and  have  the  guarantee  of  personal  responsibility.  In 
other  works  of  the  kind  the  descriptions  aro  supplied  by  the  dealers  : in 
other  words,  the  descriptions  aro  advertisements  in  disguise.  1 he  faith- 
fulness of  the  Oracle  in  statements  of  fact,  nnd  its  well  proved  soundness 
of  opinion,  have  secured  for  it  universal  approbation.  I he  issue  for  1807 
contains  « quite  new  Selection  of  Fruits,  nnd  very  carefully  prepared  Selec- 
tions of  Plants,  Flowers,  *0.,  for  home  decoration  and  exhibition.  Order 
he  Garden  Oracle  for  1867,  price  Is.  Groombndgo  and  Sons.—  [ Advt.  ] 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1867. 

• Tiie  Manchester  Exhibition  progresses  so  well  that  already 
above  120  persons  have  become  guarantors  to  the  amount  of  £20 
each,  making  a total  guarantee  fund  of  £2,400,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  increased  to  £5,000  by  the  1st  of  June  next.  By  a slip  of 
the  pen,  in  our  remarks  last  week  we  stated  that  the  Bury  show 
would  clash  with  this.  The  fact  is,  the  Bury  show  does  not  take 
place  till  July  next  (15th  to  19th),  and  moreover  the  date  of  that 
affair  is  fixed  by  the  Agricultural  Society.  The  patronage  of  Bury 
by  the  Kensington  Council  is  therefore  by  no  means  a mischievous 
proceeding,  though  as  a bit  of  trifling  it  may  have  in  it  some 
ludicrous  features.  The  capacity  of  the  society  for  mischief  is 
really  greater  than  we  represented  it  in  our  leading  article  of  last 
week.  The  society’s  own  show  has  been  ingeniously  arranged  with 
a view  to  rob  Manchester  of  some  of  the  lustre  that  belongs  to  it  of 
right,  having  fixed  the  date  of  the  National  Exhibition  long  ere 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
had  carried  them  so  far  as  to  determine  to  hold  a show  at  all.  The 
Manchester  Exhibition  is  to  open  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  continue 
to  the  15  th.  The  great  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is 
open  to  at  Kensington  on  the  4th,  and  continue  to  the  8th,  so  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  same  plants  to  be  shown  at  both 
exhibitions.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  case  is  much  worse  than 
we  represented  it  last  week.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
its  zeal  for  horticulture,  will,  if  it  can,  cripple  a great  project  intended 
for  the  promotion  of  horticulture  in  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  manufacturing  cities  of  the  north.  “ If  it  can,”  we  say, 
but  fortunately  it  cannot,  for  long  since  many  of  the  best  plant- 
growers  of  the  southern  and  midland  counties  promised  to  support 
the  Manchester  project,  and  will  assuredly  keep  their  word.  There 
is  only  one  thing  the  society  can  do  effectually  in  this  matter,  and 
that  it  has  frequently  succeeded  in.  It  can  make  itself  look  as 
mean  and  ridiculous  as  it  is  in  reality ; it  can  display  all  the 
paltriness  that  underlies  its  very  superficial  grandeur ; it  can  wage 
a war  with  Manchester  with  the  certainty  of  being  beaten  ; it  can 
betray  the  desire  for  mischief,  and  its  utter  incapacity  for  accom- 
plishing it.  That  we  were  not  better  informed  on  this  subject  last 
week,  admits  at  least  of  this  excuse,  that  there  is  always  great 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  truth  about  any  movement  inaugurated 
or  favoured  by  the  quasi-horticultural  people  at  Kensington.  For 
example:  on  Tuesday  last  we  received  the  “Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  No.  6,  new  series,  August  1866  to 
January  1867  ” !!!  Since  July  last  we  have  not  heard  officially  of  a 
single  spasm  that  has  affected  the  Kensington  Council,  and  now  a 
shabby  little  Catnach  sort  of  print  comes  to  hand  containing 
16  pages  of  information  on  the  affairs  of  the  society,  such  infor- 
mation actually  dating  from  the  15th  of  May  last.  Any  mistake 
about  the  intentions  or  accomplishments  of  a society  which  com- 
municates with  its  members  at  intervals  of  six  months  is  excusable, 
and  indeed  we  prefer  to  know  very  little  of  its  affairs,  and  should 
not  have  devoted  all  this  space  to  remarks  upon  it  except  to  put  our 
friends  on  their  guard  against  being  led  astray  by  the  movement  set 
on  foot  at  Kensington  for  the  injury  of  Manchester. 

A taste  of  real  winter  is  almost  as  welcome  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  as  such  a rare  occurrence  as  a hot  and  enjoyable 
summer.  People  who  thought  Nature  had  altered  her  ways  in  respect 
of  weather  in  England,  are  now  reassured,  finding  in  seasonable 
frost  and  snow  some  evidence  that  Nature  is  not  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly deranged.  To  all  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
rural  life,  the  recent  frost  has  been  a welcome  event.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  it  will  be  followed  by  important  benefits,  especially 
in  respect  of  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  season  forthcoming. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  immediate  and  necessary  relation- 
ship between  a cold  winter  amd  a fruitful  summer,  and  possibly 
if  we  were  to  investigate  the  records  of  a century,  we  should  find  as 
many  fruitful  summers  following  mild  winters  as  the  reverse  ; and  the 
popular  notion  that  “ frost  kills  the  vermin  ” is  certainly  as  erroneous 
as  any  popular  notion  can  be.  Generally  speaking,  insects  are  well 
taken  care  of,  and  have  means  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  winter,  so 
that,  as  a rule,  frost  destroys  but  few  of  them.  That  frost  operates 
beneficially  on  the  soil  admits  of  no  dispute.  Frost  and  snow  are 
admirable  fertilizers  ; they  “ burst  up  ” mineral  masses,  and  present 
an  infinitude  of  fresh  surfaces  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  the 
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atmosphere,  and  thus  feed  the  soil  out  of  its  own  resources  with 
silica,  potash,  calcareous  salts,  and  other  ingredients  requisite  for 
the  growth  of  plants.  Those  who  followed  the  oft-repeated  advice 
to  dig  deep  and  ridge  up  all  vacant  plots  of  ground  before  winter, 
will  now  be  benefited  by  the  pulverization  of  the  soil,  and  its 
enrichment  with  materials  newly  reduced  to  a condition  suited  for 
appreciation  by  plants. 

The  first  frost  of  the  year  came  suddenly,  and  lasted  but  a short 
time,  but  was  excessively  severe.  On  the  2nd  of  January  the  snow 
fell  heavily,  on  the  3rd  frost  set  in  severely,  on  the  4th  (the  dreadful 
Friday)  the  thermometer  registered  in  many  places  26°  of  frost, 
and  in  every  one  of  our  great  towns  the  atmosphere  was  so  loaded 
with  coal-smoke,  that  breathing  became  difficult,  even  for  the 
robust,  and  many  thousands  of  weak  and  aged  people  received  their 
death-blow.  Never  before  has  the  present  generation  passed  through 
such  a trying  day.  The  cold  was  keener  cn  the  night  of  Christmas 
1860,  but  it  made  a less  terrible  mark  in  the  bills  of  mortality  than 
did  the  cold,  combined  with  fog,  of  January  4,  1867.  The  long 
lists  of  deaths  in  the  Times  newspaper,  for  several  days  following, 
afforded  indication  enough  of  the  havoc  made  amongst  the  aged 
and  infirm.  On  the  5th  the  temperature  rose  steadily,  and  the 
barometer  fell,  so  that  in  London  it  had  ceased  to  freeze  by  about 
4 p.m.,  and  weather-wise  people  knew  a storm  was  brewing.  On 
the  5th  (Sunday)  the  heavens  rained  a deluge,  the  snow  was  washed 
away,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  was  prepared  for  the  kind,  but  firm 
and'enjoyable  frost  that  followed,  and  which  has  not  yet  proved 
particularly  severe,  14°  to  18°  of  frost  being  the  extreme  point 
reached  in  the  descent  of  the  thermometer. 

It  is  perhaps  premature  to  inquire  what  harm  has  resulted  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  from  the  two  visitations  of  severe  weather. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  present  appearances  of  things, 
the  first  exceedingly  severe  wave  of  cold  has  inflicted  a compara- 
tively small  amount  of  damage  upon  the  fields  and  gardens.  Thesnow 
which  preceded  the  frost  protected  vegetation,  and  many  compara- 
tively tender  subjects  have  escaped  apparently  unhurt.  That  Brussels 
sprouts  and  broccolis  should  be  destroyed  in  all  the  gardens  on 
the  cold  soils  of  the  north  of  London  was  to  be  expected.  Such 
things  are  always  swept  away  by  a sharp  frost  in  those  districts. 
We  have  made  a rough  inspection  of  several  comparatively  tender 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  they  appear  to  be  scarcely  at  all  injured.  In 
the  fatal  winter  of  1860-61,  Grislinia  liltoralis  was  destroyed  root 
and  branch,  though  well  established  in  a sheltered  border.  Some 
nice  plants  of  it  in  pots  which  have  been  plunged  in  a border  with 
other  choice  evergreens  are  now  almost  as  green  and  fresh  as  they 
were  before  the  frost  commenced.  We  attribute  their  escape  from 
the  frost  of  the  4 th  to  the  fact  tha'„  they  were  heaped  over  with 
snow,  for  we  added  to  what  fell  upon  them  and  buried  them 
entirely.  So  the  rather  scarce  and  tender  Berberis  Fortuni  appears 
to  be  unhurt.  The  plants  of  this  were  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Grislinia.  When  the  winter  is  over  will,  however,  be  the 
proper  time  to  take  correct  measure  of  the  effects  of  the  recent 
frost,  and  we  quit  this  subject  in  order  to  cast  our  thoughts  upon 
the  future. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  (Thursday  noon),  a sharp  north-east 
wind  is  howling  amongst  the  trees,  and  the  frost  holds  its  own 
very  steadily.  A little  sleet-like  snow  has  fallen,  and  the  landscape 
is  agreeably  whitened.  It  is  a question  of  equal  importance  and 
interest,  “ Will  it  last  P”  We  fully  expect  that  before  this  sheet 
is  printed  the  frost  will  for  the  present  be  past  and  gone ; and 
instead  of  skates  for  the  feet,  umbrellas  for  the  shoulders  will  be 
in  request.  But  whether  it  holds  to  the  end  of  the  week,  or  pass 
away  while  these  remarks  are  in  course  of  printing,  we  fully  expect 
that  a few  days  at  the  utmost  will  complete  the  present  reign  of 
King  Frost,  and  that  the  interregnum,  ere  he  again  wields  the 
sceptre,  will  be  characterized  by  every  possible  meteorological  misery, 
amongst  which  snow  and  rain  will  be  the  predominant  features. 


THE  DOUBLE  PETUNIAS. 

When  the  flower  garden  is  in  full  bloom,  then  it  is  that,  almost 
as  a rule,  the  houses  are  but  scantily  supplied  with  attractive 
subjects.  And  why  ? Because  the  outdoor  attractions,  combined 
with  the  season,  are  more  inviting ; yet  withal  there  is  something 
very  pleasing  in  leisurely  walking  through  a well-furnished  house 
of  blooms  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months — the  same  being 
effectually  screened  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a hot  sun,  thus 
reflecting  a nice  soft  and  subdued  light  on  the  plants.  At  one 
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period  of  gardening  when  Pelagoniums  had  ceased  to  bloom  there 
existed  an  ambition  among  gardeners  to  rival  each  other  in  the 
growth  of  the  Balsam  and  Cockscomb,  but  the  cultivation  of  these 
favourites  has  almost  become  a thing  of  the  past,  the  Fuschia 
having  to  some  extent  superseded  them.  Yet  there  must  be 
variety ; and  nothing  is  finer  or  better  adapted  for  that  purpose 
than  Double  Petunias,  because  they  present  to  you  some  lovely 
shades  of  colour,  including  pure  white,  purple,  blue,  mauve, 
crimson,  blush,  and  others.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  highly 
fragrant.  Of  course  their  habits  and  constitutions  vary,  some 
being  particularly  robust,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  weak 
in  growth.  But  there  is  one  thing  in  their  management  must  be 
guarded  against  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress,  and  that  is 
to  check  any  tendency  to  lanky  growth  by  frequent  stopping  and 
pinching  the  side-shoots.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  produce  a bushy  plant,  as  the  closer  the  shoots  are  to  the  base 
of  the  stem,  the  more  likely  are  you  to  preserve  your  old  plants 
throughout  the  winter,  if  you  are  desirous  of  doing  so.  As 
most  of  the  Petunias,  both  single  and  double,  have  a tendency  to 
shank  or  wither  midway  of  the  stem,  betwixt  the  surface  of  the 
pot  and  the  lower  shoot,  I have  from  practice  proved  that  the 
more  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem  is  furnished  with  shoots,  the 
less  liable  it  is  to  incur  the  evils  complained  of.  During  this 
month  and  February  is  a good  season  for  propagating  them.  If 
done  in  the  autumn,  it  would  be  better,  as  they  would,  if  now 
potted  from  their  nursery  pots  into  single  pots,  submit  to  being 
pushed  on  in  their  growth  as  soon  as  they  are  established  in  the 
pots,  which  can  be  hastened  by  plunging  them  in  a mild  bottom- 
heat.  But  avoid  too  much  top-heat,  as  they  will  grow  fast  and 
weak,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  a great  number  of  the 
shoots  will  become  too  spindly,  and  thus  dwindle  away,  so  that  no 
after-treatment  will  restore  to  them  the  necessary  vigour.  Fast 
growth,  when  subject  to  heat,  induces  them  to  become  a ready 
prey  to  the  attacks  of  green  fly.  However,  under  all  circum- 
stances, fumigate  them  at  frequent  intervals,  if  you  wish  to 
preserve  their  health.  As  with  the  Fuschia  so  with  the  Petunia, 
there  is  always  some  improvement  on  the  varieties  already  in 
existence  being  introduced;  aud  although  you  may  wish  to 
preserve  the  stock  which  you  now  possess,  yet  it  is  advisable  to 
purchase  a few  varieties  every  year,  and  thus  by  comparisons  you 
will  be  led  to  discard  some  of  your  old  favourites.  It  is  a very 
good  season  now  to  make  choice  of  them,  as  they  are  to  be  had  at 
the  principal  nurseries.  In  passing  through  a large  nursery  at 
Holloway  during  the  past  week,  I observed  several  batches  of  them 
in  small  60-size  pots,  treated  on  the  plan  now  advised  for  future 
culture.  Such  plants,  if  encouraged  by  liberal  treatment,  would 
by  the  next  autumn  fill  an  eight  or  nine  inch  pot,  and  produce  a very 
gorgeous  effect  in  the  conservatory.  Where  cut  flowers  are  in  great 
demand,  they  are  excellent  plants  to  cut  from,  as  they  are  good 
substitutes  for  rose  blooms  when  the  latter  have  past  their  best, 
particularly  if  required  for  decorating  epergnes  or  large  vases,  as 
they  maintain  their  freshness  for  some  time  after  being  cut.  In 
potting,  I prefer  a firm  soil — that  is,  some  nice  mellow  loam,  with 
sufficient  leaf-mould  or  decayed  manure  to  impart  their  nutriment 
to  the  plant,  and  adding  some  silver-sand — enough  to  keep  the  soil 
porous.  With  the  Petunia,  as  with  the  Primula,  the  firmer  they 
are  potted  the  better  are  you  enabled  to  keep  them  throughout  the 
winter  months — especially  old  plants  ; and  here  other  attention  is 
required,  such  as  picking  off  any  decayed  leaves,  8cc.,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  damping.  Place  them  in  the  highest  and 
warmest  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  and  water  them  but  sparingly 
during  the  winter  months.  John  F.  M'Eleoy. 


PEASANT  PROPRIETORSHIP  IN  FRANCE 
AND  BELGIUM. 

A writer  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  asks:  “ But  has  peasant  proprietor- 
ship answered  so  well  in  France  and  Belgium  as  to  encourage  us  to  intro- 
duce it  in  a land  far  less  suited  to  it,  and  in  which  we  have  already  had- 
so  terrible  a warning  of  the  danger  of  maintaining  a large  population 
wholly  or  mainly  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  soil?  We  will  not 
prejudge  the  question,  but  let  those  who  think  so  ponder  the  following 

figures.  By  one  of  the  last  returns  we  can  lay  hands,  on  there  were 

7.846.000  proprietors  of  land  in  France,  and  of  these  3,000,000  were  so 

indigent  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  even  the  very  moderate  land-tax 
imposed  on  ownership.  Such  are  the  mad  prioes  given  by  the  people, 

owing  to  their  mad  passion  for  possession  of  the  soil,  that  in  many  cases 

their  lots  yield  them  only  2 percent,  on  the  purchase-money;  two-thirds 
of  them  are  mortgaged  nearly  to  their  full  value ; and  so  difficult  and 
costly  is  the  transfer  (in  consequenco  partly  of  their  smallness  and  partly 
of  their  indebtedness),  that  the  legal  charges  on  the  sale  of  land  some- 
times reach  75  per  cent,  on  the  value.  In  Belgium,  the  facts  are  almost 
as  significant.  According  to  semi-official  returns,  there  were,  in  1857, 

008.000  families  in  that  country  (averaging  five  persons  each).  Of  these 
80,030  were  in  good  circumstances,  373,000  in  straitened  ( ptbiible)  con- 
dition, and  410,000  in  actual  poverty.  This  dooB  not  look  well  for  peasant 
proprietorship  even  in  n country  where  the  climate  is  muoh  better  and  the 
wasto  land  much  rarer  than  in  Ireland.  In  fact,  Belgium,  though  in  many 
respects  prosperous  and  well  managod,  abounds  in  pauperism.  Out  of  a 
total  population  of  four  millions  and  a half  in  1850,  thero  were  88,000 
known  and  habitual  beggars.'' 


A FEW  WEEKS  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

An  Excursion  from  Cynwyd  to  Pvstyi.l  Rhaiadr. 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  waterfall  of  the  country.  It  is  situated  near 
the  boundary  lines  that  divide  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Montgomery,  and 
Merionethshire.  The  route  I was  obliged  to  take  was  over  the  Berwyn 
Mountains,  an  immense  range  extending  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles.  Half 
of  this  distance  completed  my  journey  to  the  cataract.  It  was  not  the 
waterfall  alone  that  induced  me  to  take  this  journey  j I had  another  object 
in  view,  that  of  searching  after  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  many  of  which  I 
expected  to  find  on  my  way.  My  expectations  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
spending  an  evening  with  a Mr.  Hugh  Puig,  a gamekeeper  in  Cynwyd. 
This  person  is  a good  botanist,  and  knows  every  plant  that  grows  on  this 
mountain.  He  showed  me  a fine  collection  of  dried  specimens,  correctly 
named ; and,  by-the-bye,  he  has  promised  to  take  me  and  show  me  where 
a patch  of  the  Maidenhair  fern  is  growing  in  its  natural  state.  He  showed 
me  a variety  of  interesting  ferns  that  he  had  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Wherever  his  wanderings  may  conduct  him,  whether  over  the 
mountain  or  in  the  valley,  he  is  equally  at  home  amidst  the  beauties  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom ; and  through  all  the  changes  of  the  seasons  he 
meets  with  friends  whom  successive  years  have  brought  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, who,  though  silent  to  the  casual  observer,  are  always  eloquent  to 
him.  There  was  something  indescribably  cheerful  in  bis  open  counte- 
nance when  he  was  talking  about  these  little  mountain  plants.  I could 
not  help  smiling  at  his  enthusiasm.  “I  have  to  travel  a great  many  miles 
in  a week  through  the  woods  and  over  mountains,  but  it  does  not  matter 
where  I go,  Nature  presents  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  contemplation  and 
delight,”  said  he.  I thought  if  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
excited  such  emotions,  and  a close  acquaintance  with  Nature’s  works 
contributed  so  directly  to  human  happiness  and  the  exaltation  of  every 
noble  feeling,  as  evidenced  in  the  case  of  my  aged  friend,  we  ought  to  try 
to  encourage  a taste  for  those  pure  and  simple  pleasures.  Such  studies 
are  not  only  suited  to  every  time,  to  every  age,  and  to  every  place,  but 
give  strength  in  youth  and  joy  in  old  age,  and  adorn  and  delight  us 
when  we  walk  abroad. 

At  my  outset,  the  morning  was  serene,  the  air  fresh  and  crisp  ; every- 
thing seemed  to  partake  of  a general  sprightliness.  The  whole  scene  was 
enlivened  by  the  notes  of  the  blackbird,  echoed  from  among  the  distant 
foliage.  I could  almost  fancy  it  was  May  instead  of  December,  and  I am 
sure  the  general  greenness  and  beauty  of  the  mountains  would  have 
interested  a less  ardent  admirer  of  the  works  of  Nature  than  myself. 
These  rural  objects  continued,  however,  for  a very  short  distance,  for  after 
I had  walked  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Cynwyd,  continually  climbing 
higher  on  the  mountain,  I began  to  leave  the  homestalls  and  their  peaceful 
occupants  behind,  and  then  entered  on  a succession  of  dreary  open  moors, 
which  might  have  charms  for  the  sportsman,  but  they  had  none  for  me. 
For  three  or  four  miles  the  scenery  is  wild,  dreary,  and  comfortless. 
As  I ascended,  the  moors  became  more  swampy,  walking  began  to  be 
very  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous,  for  the  swamps  were  covered  with 
treacherous  mosses,  such  as  Funaria  liygrometrica,  Bryum  serpyllifolium, 
Sphagnum  palustre,  Bicranum  glaucum,  and  many  others.  These 
made  tempting  green  walks  to  look  at,  but  hollow  ground  to  tread 
upon.  The  peat  bog  had  accumulated  to  an  enormous  depth ; the 
thickness  was  made  visible  by  the  gullyholes  that  had  been  formed 
by  the  mountain  storms  and  torrents.  I now  came  in  sight  of  the  Great 
Berwyn  Rocks.  These  I was  informed,  before  I started,  were  near  the 
waterfall.  The  two  most  elevated  summits  are  Cader  Ferwyn  and  Cader 
Fronwen.  I was  anxious  to  get  to  one  of  those  high  points,  as  I anticipated 
an  extensive  view  ; but  to  ascend  its  summit  appeared  a most  arduous 
undertaking,  and  indeed  I found  it  so.  After  mustering  all  my  resolution, 
I commenced  the  laborious  task,  and  after  continuous  climbing  and 
frequently  slipping,  using  my  hands,  my  knees,  and  the  points  of  my  toes 
as  the  agents  of  propulsion,  I attained  the  highest  part,  and  found  myself 
on  the  verge  of  a precipice,  deeper  than  any  I had  before  seen.  At  the 
bottom  was  a pool,  and  I should  think  it  was  a thousand  feet  from  my 
station  to  the  water.  I rolled  a stone  down  the  nearly  perpendicular  side  : 
it  dashed  into  a hundred  pieces,  and  was  several  seconds  before  it  splashed 
into  the  water.  A gust  of  wind  now  startled  me,  and  almost  made  my 
blood  chilly  with  horror,  for  it  came  with  force  nearly  sufficient  to  send 
me  headlong  down  the  precipice.  Soon  after,  I was  completely  wrapped  in 
light  olouds;  this  was  enough  to  strike  one  with  terror.  After  a few 
seconds,  these  clouds  cleared  away,  and  scudded  with  the  wind  along  the 
hollows  and  sides  of  the  mountain,  the  intervening  rocks  receiving  a 
yellow  tinge  from  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  sun  through  the  mist. 
Dusky  intervening  clouds  passed  on  with  considerable  velocity,  which 
rendered  the  scene  as  wild  as  imagination  could  paint;  and  various  other 
tints  and  shades  were  thrown  on  the  hollows  and  mountain  sides  by  different 
reflections  of  the  light  through  the  more  or  less  dense  mediums.  My 
station  commanded  the  whole  dome  of  the  sky,  and  presented  me  with 
majestic  scenery.  The  prospects  below,  which  I had  before  considered 
separately  as  grand  scenes,  were  now  only  miniature  parts  in  the  immense 
landscape.  There  were  numerous  beauties  in  this  vast  expansivo  scene, 
but  there  were  wanting  woods,  hedgerows,  and  scattered  trees  to  soften  the 
prevailing  black  and  dreary  features.  There  was  a wonderful  variety  of 
mountains,  receding  in  succession  to  the  horizon,  whioh  appeared  im- 
mensely distant ; and  the  eye  was  severely  tasked  to  trace  out  where  in  the 
diBtunce  was  the  real  boundary  of  the  scene.  Though  full  of  sublimity, 
the  scene  wanted  the  charms  that  can  only  be  givon  by  cultivation,  or  by  a 
rich  wild  vegetation,  both  of  which  were  absent  from  this  vast  inhospitable 
soene.  But  what  about  alpine  plants  ? some  will  say,  was  there  nothing  to 
admiro  besides  the  distant  views  ? no  plants — nothing  but  barren  rook  ? In 
truth,  I found  plenty  to  admire  and  to  study,  and  never  saw  a place  but 
there  was  something  in  the  way  of  vegetation  to  beautify  it.  What 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  desolation  aud  death  is  the  theatre  of  a now 
world  in  miniature.  Every  created  thing  serves  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
and  so  I found  on  the  rooky  point  of  this  lofty  mountain  Nature  busy 
making  one  plant  take  advantage  of  the  protection  of  another,  and  even 
turning  to  use  the  decaying  parts  of  every  vegetable  and  animal  produc- 
tion. The  rock  wus  tinged  with  liohens,  and  spotted  with  their  ooloured 
fronds:  the  oaloaroous  liohen,  consisting  of  a white  crust  with  blaok 
tubercles;  the  crab’s-oye  liohen,  whito ; tho  tartareous  liohen,  yellow  and 
white;  tho  purple  lichen,  with  a leaf-like  frond,  very  much  lobed;  and 
many  others — all  pretty  and  interesting,  although  so  small.  I n places  where 
tho  liohens  haddeoayed,  mosses  had  taken  their  plaoos.  Tho  seeds  had  no 
doubt  been  drivon  thero  by  the  wind,  and  had  generated  iu  this  meagre  soil. 
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In  the  course  of  time  they  had  grown  and  produced  their  green  tufts,  and 
these  in  their  turn  had  decayed,  and  other  plants  had  taken  their  plncos.  I 
could  see  the  evidences  of  these  successions  and  mutations  in  many  a mixturo 
of  dead  and  living  forms.  Here  I found  the  saxifrages  next  in  rotation, 
suoh  ns  S.  stellar  is,  S.  nivalis,  S.  oppositifolia,  S.  hypnoides,  8.  palmata, 
S.  ewspitosa,  and  a few  others  of  less  note.  Kricas  and  other  small  plants 
come  next.  The  Sphagnum  moss  grows  at  the  bottom,  and  rots  rapidly  ; 
thus  a layer  of  earth  is  formed,  into  which  the  larger  plants  send  their 
searching  roots.  Suoh  is  the  progress  of  Naturo — evory  death  is  the 
beginning  of  a new  life.  Constantly  conducive  to  the  general  good  aro  her 
operations.  This  is  the  process  which  Naturo  employs  to  cover  the 
mountain  with  soil,  and  fit  it  for  the  husbandman,  who  converts  the  bogs 
and  shattered  rooks  into  fertile  fields  and  rich  moadows.  But  the  use  of 
liohens  and  mosses  is  greater  still.  They  have  a property  to  attract 
moisture ; they  draw  towards  them  the  clouds,  and  hence  the  tops  of 
mountains  aro  almost  constantly  involved  in  vapour.  As  they  cannot 
retain  all  the  moisture  that  distils  upon  their  summits,  much  of  it  sinks 
into  the  clefts  and  crevices,  whenoe  it  proceeds  from  all  sides  to  the  lower 
levels,  and  at  last  appears  in  the  form  of  springs.  Many  small  springs 
unite  and  form  a rivulet,  which  in  its  progress  swells  to  the  size  of  a large 
stream.  Then  to  the  apparently  insignificant  mosses  we  are  indebted  almost 
entirely  for  the  mightiest  rivers  ; and  to  them,  moreover,  do  we  owe  the 
desiccation  of  extensive  swamps,  and  the  fertility  of  soils  which  originally 
were  most  unfruitful.  And  here  even  on  the  top  of  a desert  mountain 
the  lover  of  the  intricate  and  beautiful  amongst  Nature’s  handiworks  may 
revel  in  the  purest  of  all  pleasures — that  of  reflection  on  the  singular 
economy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  vastness  of  that  power  which 
keeps  all  the  laws  of  the  material  world  in  motion.  It  is  not  the  mere 
individual  objects,  but  the  knowledge  of  circumstances  and  accompani- 
ments, and  the  connexions  that  subsist  between  them,  that  most  profitably 
engage  our  thoughts.  We  must  look  upon  Nature’s  productions,  in  all 
their  variety,  as  one  great  whole  ; we  shall  find  that  all  parts  harmonize, 
and  are  mutually  and  reoiprocally  useful  and  necessary  to  eaoh  other. 
The  foundation  of  utility  as  a source  of  happiness  consists  in  people 
seeing  and  knowing  that  which  is  around  them,  and  which  they  may 
examine  any  day  or  every  day,  without  cost  and  without  trouble,  and  which 
will  prove  to  them  a perpetual  souroe  of  enjoyment. 

I continued  my  route  to  the  left,  over  a series  of  points  and  crags, 
stopping  at  different  times  to  enjoy  the  prospects  and  various  plants  that 
presented  themselves,  and  soon  after  made  my  way  to  the  hollow.  There 
I turned  round  to  look  at  the  station  I had  left,  and  from  below  it  appeared 
an  immense  height.  I came  to  several  little  rivulets,  in  many  places 
thrown  over  low  rocks,  and  forming  small  but  sometimes  elegant  cascades. 
I followed  the  course  of  the  stream,  looking  in  every  direction  for  the 
great  fall,  as  I was  told  it  was  conspicuous  a long  way  off,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  I listened  in  hope  of  hearing  its  sounds,  but  it  was  still  in  vain, 
for  I was  not  in  the  right  road,  as  I afterwards  found  to  be  the  case.  I 
wandered  along,  hoping  to  see  a human  being  or  a house — two  very  scarce 
things,  fori  had  not  seen  either  since  my  start.  At  last  I espied  a cottage  ; 
it  seemed  but  the  habitation  of  misery  from  the  exterior  ; the  construction 
was  of  sbaly  stones,  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and  just  sufficient 
mortar  to  cement  them  together,  and  keep  out  the  mountain  blasts.  A 
low  roofing  of  straw  ; a chimney  of  the  same,  bandaged  together  with  hay 
rope  ; the  window  small,  consisting  of  boards,  and  in  which  rags  had  taken 
the  place  of  glass.  When  I went  to  the  door,  I was  met  by  two  dogs  and 
an  old  sow;  these  were  the  only  occupants  I could  see.  The  door  seemed 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  a chimney  as  well,  for  I found  the  smoke  coming 
that  way;  and  the  light,  I suppose,  when  this  door  was  shut,  came  down 
the  chimney,  for  it  was  impossible  it  could  come  through  the  window.  Of 
furniture  there  was  everything  that  could  be  mentioned ; every  part  of  the 
wall  was  hung  with  something,  and  so  was  the  ceiling,  the  wooden  beams 
of  which  had  the  appearance  of  a little  museum.  When  I knocked,  the 
dogs  barked  ; at  last  a female  put  her  head  out  of  a hole  in  the  roof,  or 
window,  and  after  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  many  signs,  as  she  could  not 
speak  nor  understand  one  word  of  Euglish,  I found  out  the  way  to  the 
waterfall.  I had  to  cross  another  high  hill.  Having  gained  the  summit, 
the  views  were  equally  extensive  and  wild  as  those  I had  seen  already. 
I cannot  describe  the  sublime  forms  the  mountains  exhibited — rolling,  as 
it  were,  over  each  other,  varying  in  size  and  form  until  they  insensibly 
lost  themselves  in  the  horizon.  From  hence  may  be  been  both  Cader 
Idris  and  Snowdon,  the  two  monarchs  of  the  British  Alps;  and  here  I 
caught  the  first  sight  of  the  cataract  rolling  down  the  side  of  the 
opposite  mountain.  The  fall  is  terribly  grand;  it  is  220  feet  high, 
and  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  height  the  water  is  thrown  down  the 
flat  face  of  a black  naked  rock.  From  thence  it  rages  through  a natural 
arch,  and  betwixt  two  prominent  rocks  passes  into  a small  basin  at  its  feet. 
Here  the  stream  is  confined  within  a rocky  chasm,  which  offers  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  its  impetuous  course  that  it  is  everywhere 
covered  with  angry  foam.  The  whole  scene  is  nearly  destitute  of  wood, 
but  it  has  so  much  simple  grandeur  that  many  trees  would  injure  rather 
than  heighten  the  general  effect.  Sir  Watkin  Wynne  has  erected  a neat 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  which  is 
very  convenient  to  those  who  bring  refreshments  with  them.  On  my 
return  from  the  cataract,  the  people  put  me  in  the  right  road  for  Cynwyd, 
and  told  me  to  make  all  speed,  as  darkness  would  overtake  me  before  I 
got  off  the  mountains,  as  it  was  half-past  three  o’clock.  I paid  little 
regard  to  the  advice,  and  I had  occasion  to  repeat  it,  for  in  a very  short 
time  the  wind  began  to  roar  among  the  rocks,  and  I could  see  narrow  skirts 
of  clouds  brushing  the  tops  of  the  mountains  before  me.  I could  perceive 
that  they  became  more  condensed  and  black,  till  at  last  the  mountains  and 
the  clouds  became  one  solid  black  mass.  This  I had  to  make  head 
against,  and  pass  into  or  through,  if  I eould  find  my  way.  The  fiery 
rays  of  the  sun  at  the  misty  extremety  gave  to  it  an  awful  appearance. 
With  the  velocity  with  which  the  lower  clouds  were  moved,  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  full  half-way  down  had  the  terrible  aspect  of  a volcano;  the 
clouds  looked  like  volumes  of  smoke  as  they  were  driven  by 
the  wind.  It  was  too  plain  I had  tarried  too  long,  and  must  make 
my  way  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  clouds  increased 
rapidly,  and  appeared  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  my  retreat.  Still  I 
hurried  on  till  I came  to  the  clouds,  for  they  had  gathered  before  me. 
The  wind  seemed  to  be  blowing  a hurricane.  I paused  for  a moment, 
and  considered  whether  or  not  I should  go  or  return  to  the  cottage  at  the 
waterfall.  I was  resolved  to  proceed,  and  I entered  the  clouds  and  made 
the  utmost  exertion  to  reach  the  top.  This  I did,  but  not  before  I had 
several  ups  and  downs.  When  I got  to  the  summit,  the  wind  blew  a 


hurricane,  the  clouds  beat  like  wot  sails  upon  my  head,  and  I had 
to  exorcise  groat  caro,  clinging  to  tho  projecting  rocks,  crawling  on 
all  fours,  and  fooling  my  way  with  a stick.  This  stick  I found  a most 
useful  companion,  and  without  it  I should  have  had  to  stay  on  tho  top 
all  night,  exposed  to  cold  and  tempost,  without  any  hopes  of  making 
my  distress  known.  I hurried  on.  My  downward  course  was  pretty 
good.  I was  anxious  to  got  out  of  the  darkness;  but  total  darkness  had 
set  in  amongst  tho  hollows  as  well  as  on  the  hills,  and  I had  yet  three 
miles  of  swampy  moors  to  traverse.  The  prospect  became  somewhat 
ularming,  for  I knew  how  treacherous  some  places  were,  and  what  awild, 
dreary,  and  comfortless  journey  it  was  in  daylight.  Tho  lumps  of  white 
rock  that  were  here  and  there  peeping  out  of  the  black  mould  helped  to 
darken  and  bewilder  me,  till  I did  not  know  which  way  to  steer.  I did  not 
now  whether  I was  going  backwards  or  forwards.  I kept  tumbling  about 
till  I oame  to  a rugged  glen  amongst  the  rocky  banks,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  a rapid  torrent.  The  water  was  more  plainly  heard  than  seen 
in  this  dark  chasm  : it  was  full  of  horrors.  The  only  course  left  me  was  to 
follow  the  water.  This  I did  for  a very  short  distance  with  the  most 
painful  efforts,  and  repeated  struggles  with  bogs  and  rocks.  Finding  that 
danger  was  every  step  increasing,  I was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  moon  rose. 
I mounted  a rocky  pinnacle,  and  there  I sat  in  this  distressing  situation, 
better  to  be  conceived  than  described.  I had  not  to  wait  long  before  the 
moon  arose,  and  shone  very  brightly ; but  it  lasted  only  for  a short  time,  and 
seemed  only  to  tantalize  my  hopes,  for  as  I proceeded  it  became  eclipsed 
by  the  mountain.  I stopped,  anxiously  watching  it  moving,  hoping  it 
might  soon  again  light  my  path.  I had  not  to  watch  in  vain ; and  after  a 
troublesome  and  hazardous  journey  over  rocks,  crags,  and  through  bogs,  I 
arrived  at  Bryn  Hyfryd,  the  place  of  my  abode  for  the  night ; and  from  the 
countenance  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  on  my  appearance,  I suspect  the 
family  had  believed  that  I should  not  again  return.  N.  Cole. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

Lecture  by  Professor  Voelcker,  before  the  London  Fanners’  Club. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  night  to  have  to  direct  your  attention  to  an 
agricultural  discovery  with  which  I may  be  supposed  to  be  more  familiar 
than  others  engaged  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  Agricultural  novelties, 
emanating  from  scientific  men,  I am  sorry  to  say,  seldom  are  such  as  to 
inspire  good  farmers  with  much  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  judgment,  and 
sound  business  character  of  their  originators.  If,  however,  the  subject  on 
the  discussion  card  has  not  the  doubtful  merit  of  an  agricultural  novelty, 
nor  the  charm  of  an  ingenious  invention,  I believe  it  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  gentlemen  a good  opportunity  of  discussing  the  pros  and  contras  of 
certain  prevailing  practices  of  applying  natural  and  artificial  manures  to 
the  land,orof  reconciling  inany  apparent  contradictions  in  the  actual  practice 
of  different  farmers.  In  inviting  discussion  to-night,  I hope  those  taking 
part  in  it  will  not  be  satisfied  my  merely  stating  the  results  of  their  actual 
experience,  but  that  they  will  also  point  out  the  reason  why  they  prefer  one 
practice  to  another,  and  why  the  plan  which  is  generally  adopted  by  intelli- 
gent farmers  is  not  resorted  to  in  their  case.  Our  practice,  as  regards  the 
best  time  and  most  approved  mode  of  restoring  fertility  to  the  land  by 
means  of  manures,  evidently  must  greatly  be  modified,  according  to  the 
chemical  composition  and  properties  of  the  fertilizers  which  we  wish  to 
employ,  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  plants  which  we  wish  to  cultivate.  In  order  to  be  of  any 
practical  use,  agricultural  matters  should  be  treated  rather  in  detail  than 
in  a general  way.  It  may  be  very  useful  to  a country  gentleman  to  have 
some  general  ideas  of  farming  ; but  I very  much  question  whether  such 
ideas  alone  would  be  of  much  use  to  the  rent-paying  farmer,  who,  amongst 
other  particulars,  must  know  exactly  how  and  when  to  apply  the  various 
fertilizers  which  practice  has  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  most  profitable  for 
raising  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  turnips.  I therefore  propose  to  treat 
my  subject  less  from  a general  or  theoretical  point  of  view,  than  to  enter 
somewhat  into  details  respecting  the  most  approved  modes  and  periods  of 
applying  manures  to  the  land.  In  the  first  place,  I shall  have  to  speak  of 
the  circumstances  which  ought  to  regulate  the  manner  and  the  time  in 
which  farm-yard  manure  is  most  usefully  employed,  and  then  it  will  devolve 
upon  me  to  offer  similar  remarks  on  guano,  bones,  superphosphate,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  a few  other  artificial  manures. 

FARM  MANURE. 

The  principal  questions  on  the  mode  in  which  farm-yard  manure  should 
be  used,  and  the  best  time  at  which  it  should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
appear  to  be  the  following  : Should  it  be  used  long  and  fresh  ? or  short  and 
rotten  ? Should  it  be  carted  into  the  field  and  ploughed  in  at  once  ? or  may 
it  not  be  spread  on  the  land,  and  ploughed  in  at  the  convenience  of  the 
farmer,  without  deterioration  of  its  qualities  ? Is  it  desirable  to  distribute 
manure  in  a field  in  small  heaps,  and  to  leave  it  in  that  state  for  days  or 
weeks  ? or  should  the  manure  be  spread  at  once,  and  may  it  be  left  exposed 
to  the  air  in  such  a state  for  some  time,  in  case  heavy  rains  should  set  in, 
and  the  wet  condition  of  the  land  render  the  ploughing-in  of  the  manure 
undesirable  ? What  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  carting  manure  on  the 
land  ? Should  this  be  done  in  autumn  or  in  spring  ? or  may  it  be  done  at 
any  convenient  time,  no  matter  whatis  the  period  of  the  year?  To  what  crops 
of  a rotation  should  farm-yard  manure  be  used,  where  a sufficient  quantity 
is  not  produced  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  crops  intended  to  be 
grown,  and  the  deficiency  has  to  be  eked  out  by  the  employment  of  artificial 
manures?  On  all  these  questions  great  variety  of  opinions  prevail. 
Allow  me  to  state  at  once  that  I have  always  been  an  advocate  for  putting 
the  manure  on  the  land  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  produced, 
and  that  I believe  autumn  manuring,  as  a general  rule,  will  be 
found  more  advantageous  than  spring  manuring.  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  merely  to  give  expression  to  these  convictions,  for  you  will 
naturally  expect  me  to  support  them  by  such  proofs  as  will  carry 
with  them  also  conviction  to  your  minds.  In  attempting  to  do  this, 
I do  not  wish  to  weary  you  with  chemical  details ; but  it  will  be  necessary, 
for  a clear  understanding  of  the  subject,  that  I should  speak  as  briefly 
as  possible  of  the  composition  of  fresh  farm-yard  manure,  and  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  in  keeping,  or  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Chemi- 
cally considered,  farm-yard  manure  has  to  be  regarded  as  a universal 
and  perfect  manure.  It  is  a universal  manure,  because  it  contains  all 
the  constituents  which  our  cultivated  crops  require  to  come  to  perfection, 
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and  it  is  suited  to  almost  every  description  of  agricultural  produce.  As 
far  as  the  inorganic  fertilizing  substances  are  concerned,  we  find  in  farm- 
yard manure  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  phosphoric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  carbonio  acid  ; in  short,  all  the 
materials,  not  one  excepted,  that  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  agricultural 
crops.  Of  organic  fertilizing  matters  we  find  in  farm-yard  manure  some 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  contain  a large  proportion  of 
nitrogen;  and  others  insoluble  in  water,  and  containing,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, only  little  nitrogen.  The  nitrogenous  matters  are  principally  present 
in  the  droppings  and  urine  of  animals,  and  yield  ammonia  on  decomposi- 
tion. The  straw  or  litter  in  the  manure  hardly  contains  any  nitrogen, 
and  on  decomposition  produces  brown  vegetable  organic  acids,  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  humic  acids.  These  organio  acids — which,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  are  produced  simultaneously  from  straw,  with  the  ammonia 
arising  from  the  putrefaction  of  exoreraentitious  matters — have  a great 
affinity  for  ammonia,  in  consequence  of  which  they  fix  it  as  readily  as 
sulphuric  or  any  other  mineral  acid.  For  this  reason  I may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  chemical  fixers  of  ammonia  are  perfectly  unnecessary  in 
farm-yard  manure  in  which  a due  proportion  of  litter  is  used.  Farm-yard 
manure  is  a perfect  manure,  because  experience  as  well  as  chemical 
analysis  shows  that  the  fertilizing  elements  are  present  in  it  in  states  of 
combination  which  seem  to  be  specially  favourable  to  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  plants.  And  I would  direct  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  fresh  farm-yard  manure,  although  it  has  a strong  smell, 
practically  speaking  contains  no  volatile  or  free  ammonia ; and 
I may  add  that  I have  also  found  none  worth  mentioning  in  perfectly 
rotten  duDg  ; and  of  course,  where  no  free  ammonia  exists,  chemical 
fixers  of  this  substance  are  quite  out  of  place.  It  is  true  am- 
monia is  produced  abundantly  on  the  decomposition  of  the  urine  and 
solid  excrements  of  animals  ; but  it  is  equally  true  that  duriDg  their  de- 
composition peculiar  organic  acids  are  formed  in  the  rotten  straw,  which 
effectually  bind  the  ammonia  and  prevent  its  escape  into  the  air.  We  have 
thus  good  grounds  for  maintaining  that  artificial  fixers  of  ammonia  are 
neither  required  for  fresh  nor  rotten  dung,  and  also  for  asserting  that  both 
fresh  and  rotten  dung  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air  without  loss  in 
ammonia,  for  the  former  contains  hardly  any  ammonia  in  any  form,  and 
the  latter  contains  it  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  and  volatile  salts.  Farm- 
yard manure,  as  is  well  known,  is  subject  to  the  process  of  spontaneous 
decomposition,  which  generally  is  called  fermentation,  but  more  appropri- 
ately putrefaction.  The  nature  of  this  process  consists  in  the  gradual  altera- 
tion of  the  original  organic  matters,  and  in  the  formation  of  new  compounds. 
All  organic  matters,  separated  from  the  living  organism,  are  affected 
by  putrefaction,  some  more  readily,  others  more  slowly.  These  organic 
matters,  which,  like  straw,  contain  but  little  nitrogen,  on  exposure  to  the 
air  and  moisture  at  a somewhat  elevated  temperature,  decompose  spon- 
taneously and  slowly,  without  disengaging  any  noxious  smells.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  droppings  of  animals,  and  especially  their  urine,  which  is 
rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds,  rapidly  enter  into  decomposition,  produc- 
ing disagreeable-smelling  gases.  In  a mixture  of  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  matters  the  former  are  always  first  affected  by  putrefaction  ; 
the  putrefying  nitrogenous  matter  then  acts  as  a ferment  on  the  other 
organic  substances,  which  by  themselves  would  resist  the  process  of  spon- 
taneous decomposition  much  longer.  The  disagreeable  smelling  gase9 
which  are  produced  during  putrefaction  arise  from  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  present  in  dung.  A considerable 
proportion  of  this  sulphur  and  of  the  phosphorus  combines  with  hydrogen, 
and  form  sulphuretted  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen — two  extremely 
nauseous  gases — which  both  escape  from  fermenting  dung-heaps.  The 
relative  proportions  of  inorganic  to  the  organic  matters  in  well-rotten  dung 
is  much  greater  than  in  fresh.  This  increase  in  mineral  matters  can  have 
only  been  produced  at  the  expense  of  organic  substances,  the  quantity  of 
which  during  the  process  of  fermentation  must  decrease  in  a correspond- 
ing degree.  Thus,  whilst  I found  in  fresh  dung,  dried  at  212°  Fahrenheit, 
organic  matters  b3-48,  inorganic  substances  1 6-52  percent. — rotten  dung 
shows  in  100  parts,  organic  matters  68'24,  mineral  or  inorganic  matters 
31'76.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  fermentation  of  dung,  much 
of  the  organic  substances  must  become  changed  into  compounds  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  washed  out  by  heavy  rains,  or  into 
gaseous  products  which  are  readily  volatilized.  In  point  of  fact,  both 
volatile  gases  and  readily  soluble  organic  and  inorganic  compounds  are 
formed.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  gases  which  escape  into  the 
air  consists  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  oxide  of  carbon,  and  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  or  marsh  gas;  and  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  no  appre- 
ciable amount  of  ammonia  is  dissipated.  Now  this  is  not  a mere  assump- 
tion, but  a fact  which  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  any  one  who  has  the 
skill  of  discerning  the  amount  of  ammonia  with  accuracy.  The  practical 
result  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  fermenting  dung  is,  that  fresh 
manure,  in  ripening,  becomes  more  concentrated,  richer  in  nitrogen,  weight 
for  weight,  more  soluble,  and  consequently  more  easily  available  to  plants, 
and  more  energetic  in  its  action. 

The  per-centuge  composition  of  fresh  and  rotten  manure,  however,  does 
not  throw  much  light  on  the  question  whether  a dung  derives  any  loss  in 
ammonia  during  ripening,  and  to  what  causes  are  really  due  its  deteriora- 
tion by  exposure  to  wind  and  weather.  But  if  a given  weight  of  manure 
is  put  up  in  a heap,Jand  its  composition  ascertained  from  time  to  lime, 
and  its  loss  in  weight  is  simultaneously  determined,  then  it  is  clear  it  is 
possible  to>scertain  whether  the  rotten  dung  which  is  produced  from  a 
given  weight  of  fresh  contains  the  same,  or  less,  nitrogen  than  was  origi- 
nally present;  und  by  exposing  the  rotten  dung  afterwards  to  heavy  rains, 
we  can  also  determine  the  reason  why  it  deteriorates  so  rapidly  under  their 
influence.  This  I havo  done  a great  many  years  ago.  Two  cart-loadR  of 
fresh  farm-yard  manure  were  placed  in  u heap  set  against  a stone  wall,  but 
Otherwise  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

Without  entering  much  into  particulars,  I may  observe  that,  in  the  first 
experimental  period,  the  fermentation  of  the  dung  proceeded  with  rnpidity, 
but  was  unattended  with  uny  material  loss  of  ammonia,  nor,  indeed,  any 
appreciable  amount  of  the  more  intrinsically  valuable  constituents  of  dung. 
At  the  end  of  April  (as  will  bo  seen),  the  whole  heap  contained  almost 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contained  when  put  up 
fresh  in  the  preceding  November.  During  that  period  little  rain  fell,  and 
this  never  in  largo  quanlities  ut  a time  ; whilst  in  the  interval  of  April  and 
August  rain  was  more  abundant,  and  fell  soveral  times  in  continuous  heavy 
showerH.  In  consequence  of  this,  soluble  mutters  in  the  hoap  were  washed 
out,  und  with  them  a considerable  portion  of  available  nitrogen  and  tho 
more  vuluuble  mineral  coustiluouts  of  dung  wero  wasted.  'L'l  M'  y:  nei  ill 


conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  is  evidently  that 
manure  loses  no  valuable  fertilizing  matters  by  simple  exposure  to  dry  air, 
and,  I may  add,  nor  even  by  exposure  to  a broiling  sun,  but  that  it  is 
rapidly  deteriorated  by  rain.  Now  it  is  upon  these  undeniable  facts  that  I 
found  an  argument  for  carting  the  manure  on  the  land  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  conveniently.  Once  placed  there,  neither  sun  nor  wind  will  hurt  it, 
I believe,  in  the  slightest  degree ; and  when  rain  falls,  the  soluble  matters 
will  be  washed  into  the  soil,  where  they  are  wanted,  and  stored  up  there 
for  the  use  of  plants;  for  all  soils — some  in  smaller,  others  in  larger 
degree — as  is  well  known,  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining,  in 
a comparatively  speaking  insoluble  condition,  the  more  valuable  soluble 
fertilizing  constituents  of  dung.  If  the  manure  is  carted  on  the  field 
during  the  autumn  or  winter,  and  spread  at  once,  it  will,  even  when 
perfectly  fresh,  become  sufficiently  decomposed  by  the  time  it  is  required 
by  the  spring  crops,  and  the  unnecessary  expense  of  putting  up  manure  in 
heaps,  and  turning  them  over  once  or  twice,  and  the  loss  attending  such 
turning,  may  be  entirely  avoided ; and  this  may  be  done  at  a time  when 
the  horses  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  the  fields  are  not  injured  by 
the  horses’  hoofs.  I advocate  autumn  and  winter  manuring,  because 
autumn  and  winter,  generally  speaking,  are  the  most  convenient  periods 
for  carting  manure.  There  is,  however,  not  the  slightest  reason  why  this 
may  not  be  done  at  any  convenient  time  throughout  the  year ; for,  as  I 
have  said  before,  not  even  a broiling  sun  dissipates  any  valuable  fertilizing 
matter  from  manure. 

Many  persons,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  entertain  rather  erroneous  views 
with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  ploughing  in  the  manure  directly  it  is 
carted  on  the  field.  I have  of  course  no  fault  to  find  with  this,  if  their 
anxiety  to  plough  in  the  manure  directly  arises  from  the  wish  that  what- 
ever can  be  done  at  once  should  be  done  without  delay  ; but  if  this  is  due 
to  the  fear  that  manure,  if  not  ploughed  in  directly,  will  lose  in  fertilizing 
quality,  I cannot  share  their  anxiety  ; and  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  often  it 
would  be  much  better  to  leave  the  manure  freely  exposed  on  the  land  in 
wet  weather  than  to  plough  it  in,  and  make  a mess  on  the  land  when 
horses  and  men  ought  to  be  kept  from  it.  Others  take  a middle  course, 
and  distribute  the  manure  in  small  heaps,  and  leave  it  in  this  state  until  a 
convenient  time  occurs  for  spreading  and  ploughing  it  in.  Now  this,  I do 
not  hesitate  saying,  is  an  objectionable  practice ; foi  if  heavy  rain  should 
fall  continuously  for  a number  of  days,  these  small  heaps  will  be  washed 
out,  at  least  partially,  in  consequence  of  which  the  portions  of  the  field 
where  the  heaps  were  placed  will  receive  too  much  of  the  soluble  and  most 
fertilizing  matters,  and  the  crops  there  become  too  rank,  and  the  produce 
on  the  field  will  ripen  unequally.  I have  observed  over  and  over  again  the 
injuiy  which  may  be  caused  by  the  objectionable  practice  of  distributing 
manure  in  small  heaps  on  the  land,  and  leaving  them  for  weeks  together 
before  spreading  the  manure.  I would  therefore  advise  the  manure  to  be 
carted  on  the  field  whenever  convenient,  to  spread  it  directly,  and  not  to 
trouble  about  ploughing  it  in  at  once  if  rain  should  set  in,  even  if  the  wet 
state  of  the  land  should  render  it  advisable  to  keep  horses  and  men  from 
it  for  weeks  or  months.  The  views  which  I have  advanced  I am  aware 
are  not  accepted  as  correct  by  some  agricultural  authorities.  Thus,  for 
instance,  I find  in  an  article  on  the  farming  of  Leicestershire,  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  following 
passage  : “ Lord  Berners  puts  great  stress  on  covering  up  the  manure  when 
laid  in  small  heaps  on  the  land,  and  cites  an  instance  where  the  labourers 
were  overtaken  by  a thunder-sterm  while  manuring  for  roots,  the  ridges 
being  opened  and  the  dung  carted  on  and  laid  in  small  heaps.  A portion 
was  covered  with  soil  previous  to  the  storm,  and  the  remainder  lelt  for  a 
few  days  exposed,  the  manure  and  treatment  being  in  every  other  respect 
the  same,  but  the  difference  in  the  crops  was  most  astonishing.  Where 
the  manure  was  covered  the  produce  was  nearly  double.  Nor  did  the 
difference  end  with  the  root  crops,  for  the  barley  succeeding  was  also  very 
much  better  on  the  covered  manure.  This  scarcely  accords  with  tho 
scientific  conclusions  of  Professor  Voelcker,  who  does  not  anticipate  harm 
from  exposing  manure  if  spread  on  the  ground.  Lord  Berners,  however, 
is  far  too  practical  and  acute  an  observer  to  allow  us  to  have  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  his  acouracy,  and  this  is  one  of  the  instances  where  the  teach- 
ings of  soience  and  the  faots  of  practice  cannot  be  easily  reconciled. In 
explanation  of  this  passage  I would  observe  that  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  tbe  accuracy  of  Lord  Berners’  observation  ; but  that  I cannot 
recognise  in  it  either  an  instance  which  shows  that  the  teachings  of 
science  and  the  facts  of  practice  cannot  be  easily  reconciled,  nor  a proof 
that  manure  sustains  any  loss  by  evaporation.  Incidentally,  I may  also 
observe  that  I never  taught  to  leave  manure  in  small  heaps  in  a field,  but 
that  it  should  he  spread  out  at  once.  The  real  cause  why,  no  doubt,  Lord 
Berners  got  a bad  mangold  and  barley  crop  on  that  portion  of  the  field 
where  the  labourers  were  overtaken  by  a thunder-storm  appears  to  me  a 
very  simple  one.  The  field  was  a heavy  clay  land,  and  therefore  it  is  net 
at  all  surprising  that  where  the  manure  was  got  on  the  land  and  ploughed 
in  before  the  rain  interfered  with  the  operation,  the  mangold  and  succeeding 
barley  were  good,  and  these  crops  turned  out  bad  on  the  other  portion  of 
the  field  simply  because  the  land  was  messed  about  after  the  thunder- 
rain,  and  not  because  tho  manure  lost  in  quality  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
At  all  events  it  is  a fact  well  known  to  clay-farmers  that  on  stiff  land  a better 
orop  is  often  obtaiued  without  auy  manure  when  worked  dry  than  with 
manure  when  worked  wet.  With  regard  to  the  orops  to  which  larm-yard 
manure  is  best  applied,  1 would  observe  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
dwell  on  particulars;  I therefore  will  only  notice  that  on  furins  on  which 
farm-yard  manure  is  scarce,  and  recourse  must  bo  hud  to  artificials,  tho 
most  economical  plan  to  use  the  manure  appears  to  be  to  grow  the  root 
crops  mainly  with  artificial  manures,  and  to  spread  tho  yard  dung  on  tho 
seeds  or  clover-lay. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

I must  now  hasten  on  to  offer  very  briefly  some  observations  relating 
to  the  manuer  in  which  some  of  the  more  important  artificial  manures 
should  bo  used  on  tho  farm.  All  concentrated  manures,  such  as  guano, 
nitrato  of  Hoda,  or  superphosphate,  should  always  bo  mixed  with  some 
diluent  or  other,  aiul  applied  in  a finely  divided  state.  Artificial  manures 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  nitrogenous  and  phosphaiio  manures. 
Tho  former,  os  is  well  known,  are  specially  useful  for  cereals  and  grass 
orops,  and  tho  latter  for  root  crops.  Concentrated  nitrogenous  manures, 
Huoli  oh  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  &«.,  1 am  of  opiuion 
should  never  bo  ploughed  in  deep,  or  applied  witli  the  drill,  but  bo  spread, 
properly  diluted  with  dry  and  fine  soil  or  burnt  eluy,  vegetable  uhIich,  or 
sil  ted  coal  ashes,  by  hand,  or  hotter  by  tho  broadcast  disliibutoi,  ant 
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harrowed  iu  very  lightly.  Superphoxphate  mid  bone  munuros,  on  tho 
Other  hand,  should  bo  drillod  in  at  the  time  of  sowing  tho  seed.  When 
the  land  Is  very  light,  or  out  of  condition,  so  that  rather  a heavy  dose  of 
manuro  is  required,  it  seems  to  me  advisable  to  sow  a portion  broadoait,  and 
and  to  drill  in  tho  remainder  of  the  manure  with  the  seed.  The  state  of  pre- 
paration in  which  nrtitloial  manures  are  sold  by  dealers  often  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  bo,  and  particular  care  should  be  oxeroisod  hy  the  farmer  not  to  use 
any  which  are  wet,  lumpy, or  otherwise  badly  prepared.  This  remark  upplies 
specially  to  bone-superphosphate.  Kvon  somo  of  tho  most  respectable 
manufacturers,  I And,  sell  badly-prepared  bone  manures — that  is  to  say, 
manures  iu  which  pieces  of  bone  an  inch  long  and  longer,  and  soaroely 
acted  upon  by  acid,  are  plainly  visible.  This  arises  from  a desire  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  manuro  is  made  from  bone  ; frequently, 
however,  so-called  bone-superphosphates  are  in  reality  made  from  mineral 
phosphate  and  acid,  to  which  a few  plums  of  bone  have  been  added. 
But  even  should  the  manure  be  mode  entirely  from  bone,  it  would  be  for 
better  if  it  were  thoroughly  disintegrated,  and  sold  in  a dry  purverulent 
state.  Ab  regards  tho  quantity  of  superphosphate  useful  for  root  crops, 
I may  mention  that  sometimes  mistakes  are  made  by  employing  too  muob. 
As  a general  rule,  2J  to  1)  cwt.  of  a really  well-made  and  good  super- 
phosphate nppoars  to  mo  an  amply  suflioient  quantity  for  raising  a good 
crop  of  turnips  or  swedes  on  land  in  a fair  agricultural  condition,  provided 
the  superphosphate  is  properly  diluted  with  ashes  or  dry  soil  before 
drilling,  or  applied  with  the  liquid-manure  drill.  Considering  tho  great 
advantage  of  distributing  much  more  uniformly  turnip  manures  by  means 
of  the  liquid-manure  drill  than  by  the  dry  drill,  I am  surprised  that  the 
former  implement  has  not  superseded  to  a greater  extent  the  employment 
of  the  latter.  There  oan  be  little  doubt  that  where  water  is  at  hand,  the 
application  of  superphosphate  by  means  of  the  liquid  manure  would  effect 
a great  saving  in  the  purchased  manure,  for  we  possess  trustworthy 
experiments  which  show  that  half  the  usual  quantity  of  superphosphate 
gave  as  large  a crop  of  roots  as  double  the  quantity  applied  with  the  dry 
drill. 

BONES. 

Bones  in  the  shape  of  ^-inch  and  even  |-inch  pieces  are  still  used  by 
some  farmers.  I do  not  think  this  is  the  most  profitable  plan  of  applying 
this  important  fertilizer  to  the  land.  As  long  as  bone-dust  was  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  prepared  bone-manure  dear,  the  practice  of  using  bones 
in  a raw  condition  was  perfectly  defensible;  but  at  the  present  time  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  manure  trade  will  have  the  effect  of  super- 
seding more  and  more  completely  the  use  of  I or  J-inch  bones.  Even  for 
permanent  pasture,  I believe  bones  partially  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid 
will  be  found  more  profitable  than  raw  bone-dust.  It  is  true  the  latter 
lasts  longer  than  the  former;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  for  which  manure  is  put  on  the  land  is  not  that  it  should  remain 
there,  but  that  i.  should  produce  heavy  crops.  Now  bone-dust  requires  a 
season  or  two  before  its  action  becomes  manifest  in  the  increased  produce, 
and  all  the  while  the  capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  bones  remains 
on  the  land  without  bearing  much  interest,  which  surely  cannot  be  an 
advantage.  “ Quick  returns  and  small  profits’’  should  be  the  motto  of  the 
enlightened  agriculturist,  if  he  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  purchased 
manures.  The  profits  of  farming,  I believe,  in  comparison  with  those 
realised  in  other  pursuits  of  life,  are,  and  probably  always  will  be,  small ; 
hence  the  greater  the  necessity  appears  to  be  to  secure  quick  returns,  and 
not  to  lock  up  capital  useless  in  the  soil.  I would  therefore  suggest  the 
addition  of  about  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  make  a 
portion  of  the  bone-dust  soluble,  and  directly  available  for  the  use  of 
plants.  The  addition  of  acid  to  bone-dust,  moreover,  in  localities  where 
crows  abound,  effectually  prevents  the  depredations  of  these  feathery 
marauders,  who,  it  is  well  known,  will  carry  off  a good  many  bits  of 
bone-dust  from  recently  boned  pastures. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  usefully  mixed  with  about  double  its  weight  of  com- 
mon salt  before  sowing  ; cwt.  to  3 cwt.  of  salt  is  a fair  top-dressing  for 
wheat  or  barley.  Top-dressings  with  nitrate  of  soda  should  never  be  used 
in  winter,  but  delayed  till  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March.  The 
precise  time  when  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  put  on  the  land  depends  on 
the  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  the  season,  and  the  proper  time  of 
using  this  top-dressing  I found,  by  many  years’  actual  experience  iu  the 
field,  is  the  period  when  the  young  wheat  crop  is  just  beginning  to  make 
its  first  perceptible  start  in  spring.  I have  used  nitrate  of  soda  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  April  with  advantage,  and  in  other  years  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  February  with  equally  good  effects.  If  there  is  a fair  prospect 
of  March  being  a moderately  dry  month,  I should  not  hesitate  to  top-dress 
with  nitrate  of  soda  as  early  as  the  end  of  February ; but  should  the 
weather  at  that  time  and  in  March  be  very  wet,  I would  delay  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda  till  the  beginning  or  even  middle  of  April.  There 
are  two  good  reasons  why  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  applied  to  the  land  in 
spfiog)  and  not  during  the  winter  months.  First,  experience  has  shown 
the  period  pointed  out  by  me  to  be  the  best;  secondly,  it  is  well  known 
that  no  soil,  whatever  its  composition  may  be,  has  the  power  of  absorbing 
and  retaining  nitrates;  and  these  highly  soluble  salts,  therefore,  are 
quickly  washed  away  by  the  rain  into  the  subsoil,  where  they  are  not 
wanted,  if  they  are  applied  to  the  land  during  the  winter  or  early  part  of 
spring ; and  hence  it  is  only  reasonable  to  delay  top-dressings  with  nitrate 
of  soda  until  the  time  when  the  wheat  begins  to  make  its  first  perceptible 
spring  growth.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  soils  do  not  possess  tbe 
property  of  fixing  nitrates.  Unlike  salts  of  ammonia,  nitrates  pass 
unchanged  through  the  soil  into  the  drains,  and  are  lost  to  vegetation  in  a 
great  measure  if  they  are  applied  to  the  land  in  autumn  or  winter. 


AMHONIACAL  MANURES, 

such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  guano,  on  the  other  hand,  are  best  used 
in  autumn  or  during  winter,  and  not  too  late  in  spring.  Even  on  light 
land  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  guano  too  late  in  the  season  lor  corn  crops. 
Autumn  dressings  with  guano  generally  produce  more  healthy  and  equal 
crops  than  when  manured  in  spring ; and  as  all  soils  without  exception 
possess  the  power  of  eliminating  ammonia  from  soluble  salts,  guauo, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  other  ammoniacal  manures,  may  be  applied 
during  the  winter  without  risk  of  losmg  valuable  fertilizing  matters. 


In  oonolusion,  allow  mo  to  throw  out  a few  hints  as  regards  the  mode  in 
which  guano  should  bo  applied  to  tho  land.  Much  more  cure  should  bo 
taken  than  is  bestowed  upon  it  to  apply  it  in  a good  mechanical  condition. 
Quano  should  never  be  sown  without  having  been  first  sifed,  ond  any  hard 
lumps  in  it  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  a good  plan,  before  sowing,  to  mix 
the  sifted  guano  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  salt  arid  double  its  weight 
of  dry  soil  or  ashes.  Salt  is  a useful  distributing  agent  of  tho  fertilizing 
constituents  of  gtiAno  in  the  soil,  and  moreover  prevents  tho  dusting  and 
loss  of  finer  particles  of  guuno  during  sowing  in  the  field.  The  mechanical 
preparation  of  guuno  is  not  quite  so  easy  an  operation  as  some  imagine; 
and  this,  I believe,  is  the  reason  why  very  few  farmers  perform  it  properly. 
Allow  me  briefly  to  describe  a plan  which  I have  found  to  answer  well  in 
preparing  guano  for  use.  First  sift  off  all  the  fine  guano  dust.  Then  mix 
the  hard  lumps  left  in  the  sieve  with  about  twice  their  bulk  of  sharp  sand. 
Spread  the  mixture  on  an  even  floor,  and  pass  a heavy  garden  roller  over 
it,  or  beat  down  the  lumps  with  a wooden  mallet.  (The  admixture  of  sand 
prevents  the  caking  of  the  guano,  and  greatly  facilitates  its  reduction  to 
fine  powder.)  After  the  whole  has  gone  through  the  sieve,  add  salt 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts,  by  weight,  to  one  of  guano.  The  moisture 
imparted  to  the  guano  by  the  salt  prevents  the  dusting,  which  is  a great 
inconvenience  in  sowing  by  hand.  Salt,  in  conjunction  with  guano,  more- 
over, has  a specific  action  on  vegetation,  which  is  specially  beneficial 
to  corn  crops  on  light  soils.  I cannot  too  strongly  impress  you 
neither  to  spare  trouble  nor  expense  in  preparing  guano  properly 
before  sowing  it : 10s.,  or  15s.,  or  even  £1  per  ton  will  be  well  laid  out, 
should  the  labour  of  preparing  it  in  the  WBy  suggested  by  me  cost  as  much. 
Peruvian  guano  contains  no  more  than  three-fourths  to  one  and  a half  per 
cent,  of  free  ammonia  ; and  hence  there  is  no  necessity  of  adding  sulphuric 
acid  to  it,  with  a view  of  fixing  the  ammonia.  Nevertheless,  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  guano  can  be  strongly  recommended,  for  the  reason 
that  it  greatly  increases  the  chemical  efficacy  which  this  manure  is  capable 
of  producing  in  the  field.  As  little  as  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
added  to  guano,  I find,  has  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  its  composition. 
Sulphated  Peruvian  guano,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  soluble 
phosphate  which  it  contains,  is  certainly  more  efficacious  than  guano  in 
its  natural  condition,  especially  for  root  crops.  However,  the  mixing  of 
gnano  and  oil  of  vitriol,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  is  not  a pleasant  operation 
for  the  farmer,  and  I therefore  do  not  advise  you  to  attempt  it ; but  if  you 
will  prepare  your  guano  mechanically,  in  the  way  described  just  now,  and 
then  mix  it  with  a good  dry  coprolite  superphosphate,  rich  in  soluble 
phosphate,  you  will  secure  all  the  chemical  benefit  which  sulphuric  acid 
itself  produces  on  guano  much  more  conveniently,  and  thus  be  able  to 
prepare  yourself  a really  good  prepared  guano  more  economically  than  you 
can  buy  chemically  prepared  guano.  For  root-crops,  one  of  guano  and 
three  of  superphosphate  made  from  coprolites,  and  containing,  as  it  should 
do,  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphates,  is  an  excellent  mixture, 
and  a fair  dose  per  acre.  For  cereals,  the  proportions  of  guano  and  super- 
phosphate should  be  reversed — that  is  to  say,  one  of  phosphate  and  three 
of  guano  should  be  employed. 

NOTE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  AMHERSTIA  NOBILIS. 

By  Mr.  Taplin,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth. 

{From  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

The  age  of  the  plant  is  probably  about  twenty-five  years;  the  height 
5 feet,  the  circumference  45  feet.  It  is  planted  out  in  a house  specially 
built  for  it,  in  a bed  of  soil  about  6 feet  square  and  3 feet  deep,  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  path.  The  soil  is  warmed  to  a tempera- 
ture of  about  85°  hy  pipes  underneath. 

The  soil  is  good  open  loam  and  sand,  to  allow  free  passage  for  water,  of 
which  it  requires  a large  quantity  during  the  growing  season,  both  on  the 
surface,  and  also  poured  down  a perpendicular  opening  to  the  heating  pipes 
below,  so  as  to  give  moisture  with  bottom-heat.  There  is  sufficient  piping 
to  keep  the  top-heat  at  70°  even  in  severe  weather.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  treatment. 

When  the  plant  has  flowered,  a portion  of  the  old  soil  is  removed  from  the 
surface  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  some  nice  fresh  soil  added  ; it  will 
soon  commence  growing,  when  it  must  be  kept  shaded  from  the  bright  sun  ; 
for  the  young  growth  especially  is  very  impatient  of  the  sun’s  rays.  I keep 
the  plant  sprinkled  twice  each  day,  and  evaporating  pans  constantly  full  of 
water.  The  plant  generally  makes  two  growths  in  the  summer.  The 
growing  temperature  is  75°  at  night,  and  from  85°  to  100°  by  day. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  wood  begins  to  ripen,  I give  less  shade,  and 
reduce  the  supply  of  water  for  about  three  months,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
very  dry,  and  keep  some  of  the  evaporating  troughs  full  of  water  during  the 
winter. 

Winter  temperature  70°  to  75°.  In  January  I give  more  water,  and  the 
plant  will  begin  to  show  flower  by  the  end  of  the  month,  tho  flowers  pushing 
out  very  rapidly,  and  oontinuing  to  open  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

There  have  been  this  year  fifty-five  racemes  of  bloom  open,  and  there  are 
three  more  to  open,  in  all  fifty-eight,  with  from  ten  to  sixteen  flowers  on 
each-  raceme.  The  greatest  number  of  racemes  with  flowers  open  at  one  time 
was  about  twenty. 


First  Pine-apples  in  England. — When  Olive?  Cromwell  ruled  in 
these  realms,  a present  of  pine-apples  was  one  of  the  things  which  fell  to 
his  lot,  and  this  was  probably  the  first  introduc’ion  of  the  fruit  into  England, 
although  it  was  known  on  the  Continent  four  years  previously.  Four 
years  afterwards,  and  Evelyn  writes  of  its  appearance  on  the  royal  table. 
But  the  fruit,  however  much  it  may  have  been  extolled,  is  not  the  only 
good  product  of  this  plant.  Fron^the  leaves  thereof  is  procured  a fibrous 
material  known  and  appreciated  by  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Africa  and  the 
semi-civilised  Malays.  The  celebrated  pine-apple  cloth  of  the  Philippines, 
resembling  the  finest  muslin,  is  woven  with  the  delicate  flares  of  the  un- 
cultivated pine-apple  plant.  This  muslin  is  embroidered  by  tbe  nuns  of 
the  convents  of  Manilla  with  excellent  skill  and  taste,  so  that  the 
“ Pina  ” muslin  of  the  Philippines  has  become  a celebrated  article  of  manu- 
facture. Mr.  Bennett  has  observed  in  his  “ Wanderings”  that  one  of  the 
coarser  fibres  may  be  subdivided  into  filaments  of  such  fineness  as  to  be 
barely  perceptible,  and  yet  sufficiently  strong  for  textile  purposes. — 
Hardwicke’s  Science  Gossip. 
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THE  CYCAS  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

It  is  only  the  possessor  of  a large  conservatory  who  can  hope  to 
do  justice  to  the  Cycas,  the  Zamia,  the  Dion,  and  other  members  of 
the  remarkable  family  of  Cycadaceae.  But  where  there  is  sufficient 
room  and  warmth,  and  plants  of  fine  form  are  valued,  a certain  few 
of  these  are  indispensable  to  give  richness  to  a scene  which  must 
have  more  or  less  of  a tropical  aspect.  They  are  among  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  plants  in  cultivation,  and  they  must  always  be 
costly,  for  we  cannot  chop  them  up  and  multiply  them  like  soft- 
wooded  plants,  nor  can  we  force  them  into  rapid  growth  and  make 
specimens  quickly.  Nature  is  our  mistress  here ; Art  is  a trifler  only 
in  comparison  of  the  fixed  habit  and  non-compliant  temper  of  these 
noble  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  I can  never  look  on  a 
grand  specimen  of  any  one  of  this  tribe  without  reflecting  on  the 
long  series  of  years  during  which  it  has  grown  solely  and  grandly 
in  its  own  way,  and  I have  sometimes  attempted  to  arrive  at  some 
correct  knowledge  of  the  age  of  a Cycas  or  Encephalartos,  but  I 
confess  with  no  satisfactory  result.  They  are  botanical  enigmas. 


Australian  grass  tree  (Xanthorrhsea)  which  must  have  been  growing 
a couple  of  centuries  ere  it  was  torn  from  its  native  site  in  the 
wilds  to  adorn  a display  in  this  land  of  wealth  and  luxury  and  high 
taste.  The  Cycas  is  in  another  respect  a conifer,  for  the  flowers 
are  nearly  related  thereto,  both  male  and  female  ; in  fact,  we  may 
call  a female  inflorescence  a cone,  and  we  may  find  in  it  naked 
ovales  as  in  the  cone  of  a pine  or  fir.  Moreover,  a section  of  the 
wood  under  the  microscope  displays  a structure  close  akin  to  that 
of  coniferous  timber.  When  we  see  their  huge  pinnated  leaves 
unfolding  from  the  crown,  we  are  persuaded  that  they  bear  relation 
to  the  ferns ; and  the  scars  left  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  are  like 
those  left  by  the  articulated  series  of  ferns  upon  the  woolly  or  scaly 
rhizomas.  I say  these  plants  are  botanical  enigmas,  and  no  one 
who  has  reflected  upon  the  origin  of  species  can  doubt  that  they 
have  played  their  part  in  the  modification  of  less  ancient  forms  of 
vegetation,  but  how  or  when  no  man  can  say. 

At  Kew  there  is  a fine  collection  of  these  wonderful  plants,  and 
they  have  good  treatment,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  healthy  appear- 


ENCEFHALARTOS  CAFFKA. 


They  are  living  records  of  a dead  past,  and  connect  the  present 
with  ages  when  man  trod  not  the  earth,  and  gigantic  forms,  animal 
and  vegetable,  dwelt  amid  the  steaming  atmosphere  which  marked 
the  last  decline  of  the  subterranean  fires  which  have  apparently 
quite  gone  out.  I shall  not  attempt  to  descant  upon  the  part  the 
Cycas  played  in  the  vegetation  of  far-ofF  geological  ages,  but  I 
must  at  least  reflect  upon  their  antiquity  when  I compare  their 
forms  and  physiology  with  their  nearest  congeners  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  What  is  a Cycas ? It  is  in  one  respect  a palm;  the 
leaves  all  proceed  from  the  summit,  the  stems  are  simple  and 
cylindrical,  and  though  we  are  accustomed  to  see  stems  only  a foot 
or  so  high,  there  are  some  that  attain  a height  of  thirty  to  forty 
feet,  and  it  would  perplex  us  to  say  how  many  years  must  pass  ere 
such  a growth  is  attained.  A friend  has  just  shown  me  a nice 
plant  of  Todea  pcllucida  with  a stem  rather  more  than  a foot  high, 
and  has  asked  me  what  may  be  its  age.  lie  is  astonished  to  hear 
me  say  that  it  must  be  over  a hundred  years  of  age.  1 remember 
Mr.  Williams  presented  to  a flower  show,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  I attended  after  I landed  on  these  shores,  a plant  of  the 


ance.  I have  not  seen  amongst  any  of  the  best  collections  of 
plants  on  the  Continent,  a greater  variety  or  finer  specimens  than 
those  at  Kew,  but  there  does  not  exist  in  cultivation  specimens 
which  represent  the  actual  magnitude  or  the  picturesqueness  of 
these  plants,  for  it  is  impossible  to  import  gigantic  specimens,  and 
to  keep  them  would  be  even  more  difficult  than  to  obtain  them. 
In  their  native  localities  they  are  in  most  cases  important  because 
of  their  real  usefulness.  They  furnish  an  abuudance  of  wholesome 
food  ; indeed,  the  Japanese  and  Surinam  name  for  our  well-known 
Cycas  revoluta  is  a term  meaning  “ Sago  palm,”  though  the  true 
sago  palm  (of  commerce)  is  a palm,  aud  not  a cycad.  It  is  from 
the  pith  of  the  stem  that  the  sago  is  prepared.  In  the  Moluccas 
this  sago  is  largely  used  as  food.  From  C.  circinalis  also  sago  is 
prepared.  From  the  Zamia  also,  in  the  Bahamas  and  West  Indian 
Islands,  they  prepare  nn  excellent  arrowroot  from  the  starch  which 
is  obtained  from  the  stems  of  Zamia  inteyrifolia ; and  in  Kaffir-land, 
a bread  or  eatable  paste  is  prepared  from  the  starch  of  Encephalartos 
cafl'ra,  the  native  name  of  which  plant  is  “ Caffre-bread.” 

Cycas  kevoluta. — This  grand  plant  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  a 
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good  collection,  if  grandeur  of  form  is  required ; and  I do  not 
wonder  that  those  who  have  fine  plants  prize  them,  and  believe  that  as 
wealth  and  refinement  increase,  there  will  be  more  and  more  demand 
for  specimens.  In  my  first  visit  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  s interest- 
ing nursery,  1 was  struck  with  the  fine  condition  of  numerous  grand 
examples  of  this  and  other  cycads  (some  of  the  specimens  arc 
unique).  But  those  we  see,  though  gigantic  sometimes  as  com- 
pared with  the  common  inhabitants  of  our  plant  houses,  arc  pigmies 
as  compared  with  the  monsters  that  may  be  found  in  some  tropical 
swamps.  And  I hope  the  young  cultivator  who  is  trying  his  hand 
with  such  plants  will  remember  the  word  swamps,  for  it  is  only 
where  water  abounds,  with  great  heat,  that  the  finest  examples  are 
met  with.  The  greatest  examples  ever  introduced  to  Europe  were 
those  sent  to  Ghent  some  ten  years  ago,  the  tallest  of  which 
measured  9 feet  3 inches  high  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
trunk.  Mr.  Regel  has  noticed  that  in  Surinam  these  plants  become 
gigantic  when  located  in  marshes,  where  sometimes  they  make  two 
distinct  growths  in  the  course  of  a year,  owing  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  climate ; but  in  China  and  Japan,  where  there  is  less  heat, 
and  when  they  are  located  in  drier  spots,  they  make  but  one  growth, 
and  this  is  less  luxuriant,  though  fully  as  beautiful  as  that  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  excessive  heat  and  moisture.  And  I would 
here  make  a remark  for  the  cultivators,  that  according  to  the 
original  location  of  the  plants  is  their  habit  (climatologically  con- 
sidered) for  all  time  to  come,  so  far  as  human  experience  can  teach 
us.  Those  who  wish  to  place  this  plant  in  a comparatively  cool 
house — that  is  to  say,  to  adapt  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a hardy  plant — should  obtain,  if  possible,  plants  from  China 
or  Japan,  for  these  are  habituated  to  a lower  temperature  and  less 
moisture  than  those  which  grow  in  tropical  swamps.  My  meaning 
in  respect  of  their  habit  being  fixed  for  all  time  to  come  is  this,  that 
plants  from  hot  swamps  will  not  submit  to  cool  treatment; 
they  require  the  treatment  of  the  hottest  of  the  orchids ; 
but  those  from  cooler  districts  will  bear  cooler  treatment,  and 
to  alter  their  constitution,  even  by  the  most  careful  course  of 
acclimatization,  appears  to  be  impossible.  If  any  of  your  readers 
have  cooled  down  a hot  plant  of  Cycas  so  as  to  bear  cool  treatment 
without  injury  to  the  specimen,  I shall  be  most  glad  to  hear  ; and 
I make  no  doubt  you  will  be  glad  also,  for  it  is  a matter  full  of 
interest.  Why,  as  touching  this  question,  every  plant  of  the  well- 
known  Araucaria  imbricata  has  a constitution  of  its  own  : some  of 
them  will  bear  the  extremest  cold  we  know  of  in  Europe  ; others 
are  killed  by  a severe  winter  ; and  all  are  injured  by  being  placed 
where  a constant  sharp  wind  prevails  all  winter.  The  Belgian 
plants  of  Cycas  revoluta  that  were  brought  from  Surinam  have 
required  a greater  heat  than  other  specimens  of  the  same  plant 
under  the  same  roof ; and  probably  they  will  never  bear  such  cool 
treatment  as  such  as  come  from  cooler  climates.  Those  Belgian 
plants  were  found  in  a marsh  which  is  almost  constantly  bathed  in 
sunshine ; the  heat  is  fervid,  the  water  plenty. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the  plants  of  this  species 
known  are  females,  and  the  fruit  they  produce  is  infertile.  I have 
seen  many  examples  in  a state  of  fructification.  Thunberg  and 
Siebold  rarely  saw  male  plants  ; Mr.  Regel  never  saw  a male  in 
Surinam,  though  the  plant  is  there  most  abundant  in  the  swamps. 
A male  plant  once  flowered  at  St.  Petersburg  ; and  I find  it  on 
record  that  in  the  collection  of  Miss  Neilson,  of  York,  one  flowered 
in  the  year  1833,  and  the  same  plant  subsequently  flowered  in  the 
Sheffield  Botanic  Garden  in  1839.  Since  then  males  have  flowered 
in  two  or  three  botanic  gardens  on  the  Continent ; but  to  this  day 
no  one  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  fertilizing  a female  flower- 
head  by  means  of  the  pollen  of  the  male.  To  see  the  female 
flowers  is  an  interesting  spectacle  which  it  has  been  my  lot  ofttimes 
to  enjoy.  The  inflorescence  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  a human 
head  covered  with  auburn  hair.  Afterwards  it  is  like  a coronet, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  a hundred  woolly  stalks  like  gaunt  birds’ 
claws,  which  branch  into  smaller  divisions.  At  the  base  of  these 
claws  is  produced  in  clusters  a number  of  red  or  rose-coloured 
fruits,  flattened,  the  size  of  a plum,  all  covered  with  brown 
pubescence,  which  comes  off  at  the  least  touch,  and  shows  the 
lovely  colour  of  the  fruit.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  fruits  in 
the  entire  collection ; my  friend,  August  Wenherdt,  told  me  he 
counted  1,126  in  one  that  he  had  the  privilege  to  examine  at 
Berlin.  It  is  possible,  and  most  probable,  that  neither  male  nor 
female  plants  ever  flower  till  nearly  a hundred  years  of  age ; it 
is  certain  that  they  may  be  kept  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the 
same  house,  and  not  show  signs  of  any  fructification.  I can  say 
with  certainty  that  fruiting  may  be  induced  by  starving  the  plant 
four  or  five  years ; but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  suffer 
in  health  by  the  process. 

To  grow  this  plant  well  needs  a free,  sandy,  and  rich  soil,  a good 
moist  heat,  and  plenty  of  pot-room.  When  suckers  are  produced, 
it  is  a good  thing  for  the  cultivator,  as  he  may  then  make  sure  of 
young  plants.  Those  obtained  from  comparatively  cool  and  dry 
parts  of  the  world  are  to  be  preferred,  though  they  grow  less  fast 


than  such  as  nre  obtained  from  the  hottest  districts  ; the  cool  plants 
will  bear  and  enjoy  all  the  heat  of  the  stove,  but  the  hot  plants  will 
not  at  nil  benr  cool  treatment.  C.  anyulata  will  bear  the  coolest 
treatment  of  all.  C.  circinalis  must  be  kept  in  the  stove,  and  so 
must  C.  squarrosa. 

Zamia,  or  Encepiialartos. — The  E.  Caffra  is  quite  a cool 
conservatory  plant,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  country  it  inhabits. 
It  is  of  most  noble  proportions,  and  grows  very  slowly.  Zamia 
anqvstifolia , Z.  horrida,  Z.  cy cadis,  Z.  lanuginosa,  Z.  latifolia, 
Z.  lovg’folia  (a  splendid  species),  Z.  pumila  (a  pretty  little  species 
for  small  houses),  Z.  spinosa,  are  all  such  as  you  call  (but  not  wisely 
1 think)  hardy  greenhouse  plants,  being  natives  of  South  Africa. 
I could  name  some  more  which  we  have  in  good  collections  on  the 
Continent,  but  I do  not  think  you  have  all  I have  already  specified, 
and  you  beg  me  so  not  to  make  long  lists  of  plants  that  you  say 
“ nobody  can  obtain.”  You  may  grow  all  these  in  the  stove  if  you 
will ; the  heat  will  not  kill  them  if  with  abundance  of  water  in  the 
growing  season ; in  fact,  they  have  a deluge  of  rain  in  their  own 
country  when  the  season  of  growth  occurs,  and  at  other  times  they 
are  parched  with  heat  and  smothered  with  sandy  dust.  The  soil 
should  be  rich  and  sandy.  When  suckers  appear,  take  care  you 
make  of  every  one  a plant. 

Dion. — I see  that  in  some  of  your  books  the  noble  Dion  is 
described  as  a palm,  but  it  is  in  truth  one  of  the  Cycads.  D.  edulis 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  plants  known  to  cultivation.  The 
name  is  a good  one,  for  the  scales  which  compose  the  cone  are  two- 
lobed,  and  the  edible  seeds  are  produced  in  twos.  It  is  very  palm- 
like, and  attains  a gigantic  size,  though  the  specimens  in  cultivation 
are  mostly  small.  This  will  sometimes  produce  suckers,  but  very 
rarely,  unless  an  operation  be  performed.  I learned  that  this  could 
be  done  by  a plant  that  was  much  injured,  so  that  the  crown  was 
cut  vertically.  Two  years  afterwards  it  produced  a number  of 
suckers,  and  the  fact  was  kept  secret.  If  we  had  the  courage  to 
hack  a fine  plant  with  a hatchet,  I do  not  doubt  that  it  would  pay 
in  the  end,  but  I do  not  advise  it.  I am  content  to  record  what  I 
have  seen.  This  plant  requires  to  be  potted  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a heath  or  epacris,  the  soil  to  consist  of  lumpy  loam,  with  plenty 
of  sand  and  broken  bricks,  and  to  have  the  drainage  of  the  pot  or 
tub  very  carefully  arranged.  When  growing,  it  must  have  plenty 
of  water.  It  will  winter  well  in  a temperature  so  low  as  45°  to  50°, 
though  usually  kept  much  warmer.  In  summer,  a good  stove  heat 
is  necessary. 

I here  quit  this  subject,  which  is  after  all  interesting  to  only  a 
few  amongst  the  thousands  of  plant-growers.  Still  we  must  consult 
the  interests  of  the  few  rather  than  the  many.  You  see  that  in 
Prussia  the  minority  were  the  active  agents  in  bringing  about  what 
the  majority  now  accept  as  good.  So  let  us  hope  that  while  there 
are  so  many  who  have  no  care  for  Cycads,  the  time  will  come  when 
many  will  desire  to  know  all  about  them.  Then  I think  I can 
write  another  chapter ; but  for  the  time  of  this  I do  as  you  wish ; 
I am  brief.  Karl  Prosper. 


MY  ORCHID  HOUSE.— No.  X. 

THE  LYCASTE. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  much  space  in  intro- 
ducing the  Lycaste  to  the  reader’s  notice,  for  most  people  who  are  in 
any  way  acquainted  with  orchids  and  orchid  growing,  know  more 
or  less  about  it,  as  some  of  the  varieties  have  been  so  prominently 
brought  forward  within  the  last  few  years  as  “ fit  and  proper  ” 
candidates  for  the  cool  house.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Odontoglots,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  some  of  them, 
particularly  L.  Skinneri  and  its  varieties,  are  quite  as  well,  if  not 
better  suited  for  that  purpose,  than  a great  many  of  the  different 
kinds  of  orchidaceous  plants  which  have  been  very  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  different  advocates  of  the  cool  treatment  system. 
Whilst  I am  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  practicabdity  of  carry- 
ing the  cool  treatment  to  the  extent  which  some  people  suppose  to 
be  possible,  I am  not  so  thoroughly  and  effectually  prejudiced  as  to 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  some  few  orchids  can  not  only  be 
grown  without  muph  fire-heat,  but  will  certainly  do  much  better  in 
a low  temperature.  It  would  be  undoubtedly  a decided  advantage 
if  all  could  be  successfully  grown  without  the  assistance  of  a high 
temperature,  for  it  would  effect  a vast  saving  in  both  the  expense 
of  maintaining  it,  and  the  extra  time  and  trouble  which  is  necessary, 
as  compared  with  the  management  of  a low  temperature.  I was 
going  to  say  it  would  add  to  the  pleasure  already  derived  from 
them,  were  that  possible,  to  be  able  to  inspect  them  when  in 
flower  in  a temperature  congenial  to  one’s  feelings,  than  to  what  it 
is  in  one  which  I have  heard  some  people  compare  to  a Turkish 
bath.  But  it  is  never  necessary  for  the  admirer  of  the  flowers  of 
orchids  to  suffer  parboiling  except  in  rare  and  peculiar  cases,  for 
when  in  flower  the  plants  of  most  kinds  arc  much  better  removed 
to  a cool  house  ; and  if  carefully  managed,  and  kept  dry  both  at 
the  roots  and  overhead,  the  flowers  will  remain  in  perfection  double 
the  time  they  would  do  if  left  in  their  growing  quarters,  and  the 
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plants  will  not  suffer  the  slightest  injury.  Therefore  the  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  people  being  next  to  roasted  or  boiled  alive,  to  be 
able  to  sec  orchids  in  bloom,  is  nothing  less  than  a fanciful 
objection. 

A very  good  temperature  to  grow  the  Lycaste  in,  and  one  that 
will  be  very  suitable  for  it,  is  from  55°  to  6,5°  through  February 
and  March,  which  will  start  them  beautifully,  and  then  as  the  days 
lengthen  and  the  principal  atmospheric  warmth  is  derived  from  the 
sun,  a rise  to  75°  or  80°  will  keep  them  growing  vigorously,  and 
enable  them  to  complete  their  growth  early,  so  that  the  young  bulbs 
will  be  well  ripened  and  able  to  stand  a low  temperature  of  from  45° 
to  50°  through  the  winter.  When  the  season’s  growth  is  about 
finished,  and  the  plants  are  gradually  declining  to  rest,  they  should 
have  all  the  light  they  can  conveniently  be  exposed  to  without  the 
sun  actually  scorching  them.  I might  mention  here  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  in  a low  importance  through  the  winter, 
unless  the  young  bulbs  are  thoroughly  matured ; and  as  I have 
mentioned  on  former  occasions,  the  temperature  of  this  cannot 
possibly  be  overrated,  and  a great  deal  (if  not  everything)  depends 
upon  this  as  to  whether  the  plants  bloom  profusely  or  not  the 
following  season.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  the 
Lycaste  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sphagnum  and  rough  fibry 
peat,  combined  with  plenty  of  drainage  to  allow  free  egress  for  the 
water,  which  should  not  be  administered  in  too  great  abundance 
even  when  the  plant  is  in  full  growth,  and  not  more  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling  when  it  is  at  rest.  Some 
of  the  varieties  have  large  fleshy  bulbs,  which  are  exceedingly  liable 
to  decay  at  the  base  if  kept  too  wet  at  any  time,  particularly  through 
the  winter.  To  guard  against  this  as  much  as  possible,  the  plants 
should  be  potted  so  that  the  base  of  the  bulb  stands  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  varying  it  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  the  same  way  as  I advised  for  the  ampliatum  section  of 
the  Oncidium  when  treating  upon  their  culture  a few  weeks  back. 
The  Lycaste  is  propagated  by  division,  which  is  best  effected  in  the 
spring,  after  the  young  growths  have  pushed  about  an  inch  or  so 
in  length. 

The  varieties  of  the  plant  we  have  under  consideration  are  not 
so  very  numerous,  but  all  that  are  in  cultivation  are  well  worth 
growing.  Certainly  none  of  them  are  particularly  grand  or  mag- 
nificent, but  still  very  beautiful,  and  are  what  we  might  term  a 
first-rate  middle-class  orchid.  L.  aromatica  blooms  in  May,  with 
lovely  yellow  flowers  which  are  most  deliciously  fragrant.  One 
good-sized  plant  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  perfume  a large  house. 
Another  good  kind  is  L.  cruenta,  which  flowers  two  months  earlier 
than  the  preceding,  with  yellow  and  crimson  flowers.  L.  Deppei  is 
also  worth  growing  ; it  has  a pretty  yellow  flower,  with  a brown 
lip,  and  is  in  perfection  in  June.  L.  Lawrenceana  is  a splendid 
variety,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  Last,  but  not  least, 
comes  the  beautiful  L.  Skinneri,  and  its  two  lovely  varieties,  albida 
and  superba,  which  flower  in  October.  George  Gordon. 


THE  MEXICAN  AGAVE. 

The  American  Aloe  (Agave  Americans)  is  a native  chiefly  of  Mexico, but 
it  is  found  in  other  parts  of  America.  The  precise  date  of  its  introduction 
into  this  country  is  not  known,  but  it  is  recorded  that  one  flowered  in 
Lambeth  in  1698.  It  grew  to  a height  of  from  12  to  15  feet,  and  was  con- 
sidered very  choice  and  rare.  The  plant  appears  to  have  flowered  in  Paris 
in  1669,  and  at  Leipsic  in  1700.  In  1729,  and  again  in  1743,  two  plants 
flowered  at  Hampton  Court,  it  still  being  considered  a great  rarity. 

There  is  a popular  notion  regarding  the  Agave  that  it  flowers  but  once 
in  a hundred  years.  The  plants  oannot  be  said  to  flower  more  than  once 
during  their  life,  but  this  flowering  period  may  be  at  uny  age,  and  is 
influenced  by  the  soil  and  position  in  which  they  grow.  After  flowering, 
the  plants  die,  but  new  ones  are  produced  by  suckers.  Though  the  Agave 
itself  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  the  flower  spike,  which  shoots  up 
from  the  centre  of  the  tults  of  leaves,  on  the  contrary  grows  very  rapidly 
gaining  a height  of  from  20  to  30  or  even  40  feet,  from  the  upper  portion 
of  which  small  branches  are  given  off,  which  are  crowded  with  yellowish- 
green  flowers.  At  the  base  these  flower  spikes  are  nearly  as  thick  as  the 
wrist;  the  longest  one  ever  recorded  was  40  feet,  and  grew  in  the  King  of 
Prussia's  garden.  The  flower  spike  which  runs  to  this  great  height  is  a very 
striking  object,  being  of  a remarkably  straight  growth,  and  remaining  in 
flower  for  seveial  weeks  ; it  contrasts  favourably  with  the  great  fleshy,  rigid 
leaves,  which  apparently  spring  from  the  ground  without  any  stem  inter- 
vening; these  leaves  sometimes  grow  to  a length  of  6 feet,  and  remain 
perfect  for  many  years.  Interspersed  through  the  fleshy  substance  of  these 
leaves  is  a large  quantity  of  strong  fibre,  muoh  used  for  a great  variety  of 
useful  purposes  in  all  countries  where  the  plant  grows.  It  makes  excellent 
twine  and  cord  of  any  thickness,  and  is  exceedingly  strong  and  of  a very 
clean  appearance;  the  fibres  themselves  are  very  regular  and  oven. 
Hammocks  are  constantly  mado  of  this  twine,  and  very  strong  and  durable 
articles  they  aro.  The  fibre  has  also  been  imported  into  this  country  of 
late  years  under  the  name  of  Mexioan  fibre,  and  it  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  n ail. brushes,  scrubbing-brushes,  and  similar  articles. 
Humboldt  speaks  of  a bridge  in  Quito  over  the  Chimbo,  the  span  of  which 
was  upwards  of  130  feet,  and  the  principal  ropes,  which  worn  4 inches  in 
diameter,  were  made  of  this  fibre.  It  is  separated  from  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  leaves  by  bruising  thorn,  then  macerating  them  in  water,  and  afterwards 
beating  them.  This  fibre  has  also  been  used  for  paper-making.  Important 
us  is  this  product  of  the  plant,  the  most  valued  of  all  is  the  nap,  which 
when  fermented  is  known  ns  pulque  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  much  used  as  n 
beverage. 

There  are  throe  or  four  species  of  Agave,  all  of  whioh  yield  u vinous 


sap,  but  A.  Americana  is  the  most  important ; of  this,  however,  there  seem  s 
to  be  many  varieties,  for  in  a very  lengthy  report  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office  from  the  Consul  at  Mexico  upon  the  cultivation  and  uses  of  the  plant, 
tie  says  that  as  many  as  ten  varieties  yield  neither  jucenor  fibre,  and  aro 
consequently  of  no  other  use  but  for  making  hedges;  he  then  enumerates 
twenty  other  varieties,  each  yielding  juice  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  or 
of  different  degrees  of  quality. 

The  introduction  of  the  use  of  pulque  into  Mexico  is  said  to  have  been 
“ between  the  years  1045  and  1050,  in  the  reign  of  the  eighth  king  of  the 
Taltec  tribe,  named  Tepancaltzin,  at  whose  court  a relation  of  his,  named 
l'epantzin,  presented  himself,  and  informed  him  that  his  daughter  had 
discovered  that  a sweet  and  aromatic  liquid  sprung  forth  from  the  Metl 
plants  in  her  garden.  The  king  ordered  her  into  his  presence,  and  she 
brought  him  a ‘ Tecometl,’  or  vase,  of  the  liquid  she  had  discovered,  which 
he  tasted,  and  then  ordered  her  to  bring  him  more;  and  subsequently 
becoming  enamoured  of  the  maiden,  whose  beauty  was  great,  and  whose 
name  was  Xochil,  or  ‘ flower,’  he  married  her ; of  which  union  a child  was 
born,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of  Meconetzin,  or  son  of  the  Metl,’  or 
Maguey,  in  allusion  to  the  circumstance  which  was  the  origin  of  his  parents’ 
first  interview. 

“ Whether  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  juice  of  the  Maguey  be  really 
attributable  to  the  god  Izquiticatl,  or  to  the  queen  Xochil,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  divers  properties  of  the  plant  itself  were  known  many  years  before 
the  discovery  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  for  not  only  is  it  mentioned  as 
furnishing  thorny  scourges  as  well  as  whips  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
plant’s  leaves,  for  the  multitudes  who  annually  met  to  celebrate  a festival 
in  honour  of  the  god  Texcatlipuca,  in  the  great  temple  of  Tenochtitlau  (the 
modern  Mexico),  but  the  use  of  the  juice  became  so  general  that  many 
severe  laws  against  the  drunkenness  resulting  from  it  were  issued  by  the 
ancient  Mexican  kings,  mention  being  made  of  a widow  who  sold  it  pro- 
miscuously having  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king  Netzahualcoqatl — 
only  women  suckling  infants,  old  people,  and  soldiers  upon  the  march,  being 
allowed  to  drink  it. 

“ To  the  various  uses  to  which  the  Maguey  plant  was  turned  by  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  and  which  were  so  much  commented  upon  by  the 
writers  of  the  period,  may  be  added  that  of  the  making  of  piper  from  the 
skin  of  the  leaves,  many  curious  old  documents  still  existing  of  that 
material,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  a kind  of  soap  from  the  root.  As 
to  the  extent  of  the  lands  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the  plant,  the 
writers  in  question  give  scanty  information,  but  still  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  was  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  in  various  districts  of  Mexico,  where 
the  vassels  paid  a great  part  of  their  tribute-money  in  clothes  and  sandals 
made  of  ‘ ixili,’  or  Maguey  fibre,  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
districts  in  question  were  the  most  thickly  populated  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  territory,  which  is  stated,  perhaps  somewhat  vaguely,  by  the  old 
Spanish  writers  to  have  contained  more  than  30,000,000  inhabitants.” 

“ Dr.  Hernandez,  a botanist  who  was  sent  to  make  researches  in  Mexico 
by  Philip  II.,  in  the  year  1570,  makes  mention  of  ten  different  species  of 
the  Maguey  plant  as  existing  within  the  Mexican  teritory,  assigning  to 
eaoh,  under  their  Indian  names,  some  peculiar  medicinal  properties  or 
domestic  uses,  while  ancient  tradition,  as  well  as  the  assertions  of  such  of 
the  rural  population  as  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry,  testifies  to 
the  existence  of  thirty  different  varieties  of  the  plant  in  the  chief  Maguey- 
producing  district  of  the  plains  of  Apam. 

“The  plant  may  be  cultivated  to  a height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  but  is  cultivated  with  greater  success  at  a somewhat  lower  eleva- 
tion, about  9,000  feet,  but  ceases  altogether  to  grow  at  5,800  feet.  It  requires 
an  average  temperature  of  15°  R.  (66°  F.),  and  flourishes  from  that  to  26° 
(92°  F.),  the  most  favourable  quantity  of  humidity  in  the  air  being  about 
35°  to  50°  of  De  Saussure’s  hygrometer  in  dry  weather.  For  the  complete 
development  of  its  flowers  it  requires  about  62°  of  heat  (Centigrade)  as  a 
diurnal  maximum.  The  juice  of  the  plant  is  the  least  mucilaginous  in  a 
somewhat  clayey  soil,  but  if  the  soil  be  too  dry,  so  many  mucilaginous 
particles  are  secreted  in  the  juice  that  an  inferior  kind  of  pulque,  called 
‘ ilachique,’  oan  alone  be  manufactured  from  it. 

“ The  vast  Maguey  district  (calculated  to  comprise  600  square  leagues) 
is  now  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  although  vestiges  remain  of  cedar  forests 
having  formerly  existed  there,  the  soil  being  light,  stony,  and  apparently 
arid  in  many  places  ; indeed,  nothing  can  be  less  agreeable  to  the  eye  or 
promising  in  its  general  aspect  than  these  or  any  other  Maguey  planta- 
tions, although  so  surprisingly  productive.’’ 

There  are  few  branches  of  agriculture,  indeed,  so  productive  in  any 
country  as  is  the  growth  of  the  Maguey,  as  is  proved  by  the  calculations 
given  in  the  report  from  whioh  these  extracts  are  made. 

“ The  mode  of  propagation  of  the  Maguey  is  extremely  simple.  Before 
it  dies  the  plant  leaves  a family  around  it  of  six,  eight,  or  more  suckers, 
which  are  left  to  grow  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  dug  up  with  great 
care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  stem  ; and  after  all  the  leaves  but  three  have 
been  cut  off,  the  plants  are  spread  out  on  the  ground  for  two  or  three 
months,  in  order  that  they  may  partially  dry,  for  if  the  Maguey  be  planted 
too  moist  it  rots,  and  a destructive  worm  is  often  generated  in  it.  The 
young  plants  are  afterwards  planted  out  at  little  distances  apart,  and  in 
rows— barley,  which  is  believed  rather  to  favour  their  growth,  being  very 
commonly  sown  between.  The  formation  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  is 
admirably  adapted  for  supporting  all  meteorological  variations.  A hail- 
storm which  would  suffice  for  the  destruction  of  the  maize  or  corn  crop, 
scarcely  leaves  a trace  of  its  passage  upon  their  hard  tissues ; rain  falls  off 
from  them,  sun  does  not  parch  them,  neither  does  frost  dry  them  up  or 
oause  them  to  wither;  and  the  plant  would  appear,  as  it  were,  to  securo 
just  so  much  of  the  various  elements  of  the  atmosphere  around  it  ns  is 
necessary  for  its  nurture  and  development,  and  to  cast  off  the  rest.  It  is 
only  towards  the  close  of  its  life  that  it  bpgins  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
being  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  different  seasons,  yielding  less  juice 
in  cold,  rainy,  or  tempestuous  weather.  In  a good  soil  the  Maguey  plant 
requires  a period  of  from  ten  totwelveyearB  for  attaining  maturity,  but  at  least 
fifteen  years  in  soils  of  nn  inferior  quality  ; and  thus  the  capital  whioh  it 
represents,  although  eventually  yielding  so  high  a return,  remains  unpro- 
ductive for  a lengthened  period."  The  plant,  upon  attaining  its  lull 
growth,  which  is  easily  discernible  by  its  height  and  the  prodigious  exten- 
sion of  its  leaves,  brings  forth  a tall  stem  orowned  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
then  a certain  amount  of  pruning  booomoH  neoessary,  so  us  to  form  a kind 
of  reservoir  in  the  contre,  and  what  is  technically  termed  a “ eara  " or  lace 
around  it,  so  as  to  oause  the  juioo  to  flow  towards  the  same  spot,  and  to 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  it  by  removing  some  ol  the  interior  leaves  Biel 
thorns. 
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The  belief  which  exists  in  the  efHoaoy  of  the  modicinnl  properties  of  the 
plant  is  universal  among  the  Mexican  pea-antry,  to  whom  it  has  been 
handed  down  from  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Thus  the  juice  of  the  leaf 
is  said  to  be  a specific  for  bruises  and  contusions  ; the  num  which  is 
engendered  in  the  lower  part  of  tho  stem  to  bo  a cure  for  toothache  ; 
whilst  various  experiments  upon  the  curative  properties  of  the  plant  under 
different  forms  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  rnedioal  profession  in 
Mexioo  with  satisfactory  results. — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

RAILWAY  PLANTS  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND 
LEATHERMEAD. 

I am  this  evening  in  possession  of  a treat  that  very  rarely  falls  to  my  lot, 
that  is,  tho  opportunity  of  spending  tho  evening  by  the  fireside  ; and  I do 
really  find  it  very  difficult  to  resist  the  inclination  to  have  forty  winks  after 
being  hard  at  work  in  the  open  air  all  day,  but  I will  try  to  resist  the 
temptation,  and  on  this  identical  sheet  of  paper,  which  already  bears  the 
impress  of  my  pen,  I will  mention  to  you  a few  plants  thnt  for  several 
years  past  have  given  me  much  pleasure  in  my  railway  journeyinga  between 
London  and  Leatherheod,  First,  there  are  rioh  masses  of  the  common 
Coltsfoot  ( Tussilago  farfara),  growing  on  the  banks  betwoen  New  Cross  and 
Forest  Hill.  On  bright  sunshiny  days  in  the  early  part  of  Maroh,  the 
dense  patches  of  this  singular  (lower  are  really  gorgeous.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  more  beautiful  than  several  square  yards  covered  with 
the  rich  orange  of  its  flowers,  which  is  only  displayed  in  perfection  when 
the  sun  is  shining  in  unclouded  brilliancy.  And  the  singular  habit  of  this 
plant,  protruding  its  flowers  from  the  creeping  underground  stem  before 
any  leaves  have  made  their  appearance,  renders  it  on  objeot  of  great 
interest  to  the  botanical  student.  There  are  on  many  parts  of  the 
banks,  both  right  and  left,  many  interesting  Hawkweeds,  which  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  unfold  their  golden  charms  for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  passer-by.  The  ever-beautiful  Furze  ( TJ/cx  Europccus ) is  very 
frequeut  on  the  banks  between  these  two  stations.  Passing  on,  there 
is  a little  nook  between  the  Sydenham  and  Penge  stations  which  con- 
tains a good  many  common  Primroses,  which  in  the  season  are  very 
interesting;  this  is  the  only  patch  that  I know  of  all  down  the  line 
where  there  are  enough  of  them  to  produce  anything  like  effect;  besides 
these,  they  only  occur  in  isolated  instances.  The  patch  occurs  on  the 
left  from  London,  about  midway  between  the  stations.  There  is  not 
much  variation  in  the  character  of  the  plants  until  passing  from 
Norwood  to  Croydon  over  the  rail  crossing  the  main  line.  The  bank 
over  which  th«  train  runs,  is  at  some  points  beautifully  covered  with 
Mare’8*tail  (Equisctum  arvensis ).  In  the  early  stages  of  its  growth, 
before  being  browned  by  exposure  to  wind  and  sun,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
graoeful  and  interesting  plants  our  island  produces.  Poppies  are  some- 
what abundant,  and  very  effective,  on  both  sides  of  this  steep  embank- 
ment. The  common  Marshmallow  is  in  patches  on  the  chalky  soil 
of  which  this  bank  is  composed,  producing  flowers  of  a richer  colour 
than  I recollect  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  Passing  on,  there  is  growing 
on  the  right,  between  Waddon  and  Carshalton,  large  patches  of  what  I 
taka  to  be  Gnaplialiuin  sylvaticum.  I have  never  had  the  chance  of 
examining  it,  only  as  the  train  passed  along  ; and  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  asking  any  one  to  procure  me  a specimen.  I should 
like  to  be  certified  what  it  is.  Just  before  arriving  at  the  Carshalton 
station,  there  are  on  the  right  two  or  three  very  dwarf  bushes  of  the 
common  thorn,  which  are  really  surpassingly  beautiful;  they  are  not 
larger  than  a small  gooseberry  bush,  but  are  in  the  Reason  perfectly 
covered  with  blossom,  each  of  them  a perfect  galaxy.  I have  gazed  on 
a good  many  beautiful  things,  but  I have  never  seen  anything  more 
enchantingly  beautiful  than  these  bushes  when  in  full  bloom.  They 
may  easily  be  recognised ; one  of  them  is  growing  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  telegraph  posts.  A little  beyond  the  Carshalton  station,  among 
the  chalk,  still  on  the  right,  there  are  some  lovely  patches  of  Viper’s 
Bugloss.  Drawing  towards  Sutton,  still  on  the  right,  there  are  two 
plants  of  Lythrum  salicaria — one  growing  close  to  the  rails,  and  not 
easy  to  see  in  consequence ; the  other  growing  on  the  steep  slope  of  the 
bank,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  between  the  two  stations.  This  last 
mentioned  is  a really  beautiful  plant,  the  finest  I have  ever  seen  any- 
where. It  is  so  stately,  and  its  appearance  so  imposing,  that  it  is 
invariably  spared  by  the  barbarians  who  ruthlessly  mow  down  the 
thousands  of  beautiful  succory  and  other  plants  which  decorate  this  part 
of  the  line.  It  is  a wish  to  call  attention  to  this  unique  specimen 
which  has  induced  me  in  part  to  pen  these  lines  to  you.  I have  been 
told  that  there  is  a large  patch  of  Vervain  {Verbena  officinalis)  growing  close 
to  the  bridge  near  the  Cheam  station,  I have  not  seen  it,  but  I found 
a solitary  plant  of  it  growing  by  the  side  of  the  road,  about  midway 
between  Ewed  and  Cheam,  one  day  as  I was  walking.  1 also  found  a 
solitary  plant^  growing  on  the  margin  of  the  bank  surroupding  the 
station-master  s garden  at  Cheam  (who,  by-the-bye,  is  an  old  gardener, 
well  up  in  a knowledge  of  plants,  and  is  a diligent  student  of  entomology). 
Near  to  where  I found  the  first-mentioned  plant,  I found  a large  patch  of 
the  ever-interesting  and  gracelul  Bartsia  odontites.  On  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  road  leading  from  the  Cheam  station  to  Ban«tead,  there  is  a con- 
tinuous bed  of  the  pretty  little  yellow  Rock-rose  ( Helianthemum  vulgare). 
On  leaving  the  Cheam  station,  there  is  a triangular  piece  of  ground  sur- 
rounded by  rails;  the  fore-mentioned  road  may  be  reached  by  turning 
short  off  to  the  left,  where  there  is  a slippery  path  along  the  bank, 
W - s 8t  aa  an^e  ^0°  ! but  the  visitor  is  unable  to  maintain  his 

equilibrium  on  a path  of  this  sort,  or  has  twisted  ancles,  or  does  not  want 
to  have  them  twisted,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  walk  round  the  railway,  and 
passing  under  the  bridge,  he  will  not  be  long  before  finding  this  delightful 
little  plant.  I also  found  a solitary  plant  of  it  near  Burrough  Heath.  On 
various  parts  of  the  line,  the  lovely  Calystegia  arvensis  springs  up  among 
the  stones,  and  is  of  a particularly  beautiful  colour.  On  both  sides  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  line,  the  lovely  blue  of  the  Succory  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  positively  enchanting.  I think  I have  seen  the  Whim 
Moth  Mullein  ( Verbascum  llattaria ) in  one  or  two  places  between  Waddon 
and  Carshalton,  but  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  transit  I have  not  been  able 
to  observe  it  with  sufficient  steadiness  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty, 
there  are  many  other  plants  which  to  me  are  objects  of  very  great 
interest.  I must  not  forget  to  mention  a splendid  copper  beech  in  the 
Iront  of  a mansion  which  comes  into  view  just  before  entering  the  Ewell 
station.  This  tree  is  a model  of  perfection,  large  in  size,  beautiful  in 
profile,  and  in  contrast  with  the  other  trees  in  its  neighbourhood,  looks 
like  au  immense  Perilla  Nanliinensis.  This  tree  eaunotjbe  too  freely  in- 


trnduoed  into  park  scenery,  on  account  of  tho  beautiful  effect  it  produces 
all  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  in  contrast  wbh  the  various  shades 
of  green  of  other  trees  entering  into  the  composition  of  such  scenery. 

On  nearing  the  Leatherhead  station,  there  are,  both  right  and  left, 
some  meadows  covered  with  oowslips,  which  are  in  the  season  very  cheerful 
and  interesting.  There  is  a meadow  close  behind  the  station  which  is 
covered  with  Adder’s-tongue  ( Ophioglossum  vulgatum).  This  plant,  of 
course,  is  not  observable  from  the  line,  but  on  turning  aside  into  the 
meadow,  in  tho  season,  it  will  be  found  abundantly  over  the  entire  surfaoe. 
With  the  mention  of  another  plant,  of  the  Allium  family,  I will  close  this 
rambling  paper.  I have  not  seen  it  growing,  but  it  was  brought  to  mo  by 
a person  in  the  neighbourhood  accustomed  to  work  in  the  fields.  The 
flowers  are  white,  produced  rather  numerously  on  loose  panicles  nine 
inches  in  height,  and  are  very  showy  and  interesting.  The  leaves  resemble 
in  size  and  shape  those  of  Colchicum  autumnal?.  I had  not  seen  it 
before.  Probably  it  is  Allium,  ursinum.  Some  of  your  readers  will  think  me 
a simpleton  for  notioing  and  writing  about  these  things,  but  it  gives  me 
indescribable  pleasure  to  look  at  them,  to  think  about  them  ; and  it  has 
kept  me  from  going  to  sleep  for  a whole  evening  to  write  about  them. 

The  locality  from  which  I am  writing  is  rich  in  objects  of  interest  Jo  the 

lovers  of  plants.  I have  already  found No,  I will  not  anticipate ; 

but  when  I have  boen  here  a little  longer,  and  seen  a little  more  about 
me,  I may  occupy  myself  some  leisure  evening  in  writing  the  account 
of  my  observations,  instead  of  going  to  sleep.  William  Cuitty, 

Knockshott,  Surrey. 


ADVANTAGES  OP  PLANTING  EARLY  WHOLE 
POTATOES. 

About  twenty-four  years  ago  I planted  several  rows  of  the  samo  varioty 
of  potatoes,  some  with  small  cuts,  some  with  large  cuts,  and  others  with 
small,  large,  and  whole  potatoes.  When  dug,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
largest  whole  sets  yielded  the  weightiest  crop,  and  the  small  cut  sets  the 
lightest.  Since  that  time  I have  been  in  favour  of  planting  large  whole 
potatoes,  notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  unsaleable  potatoes 
generally  produced  by  planting  them.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  cut  sets  are  generally  resorted  to  by  the  great  majority  of  farmers  and 
others.  With  the  view  of  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  those  raised  from  large  whole  sets,  about  seven  years  ago  I 
caused  all  the  stems  except  the  best  one  to  be  pulled  from  each  of  the  sets 
while  the  potatoes  were  being  hoed,  and  in  this  I succeeded  far  beyond  my 
expectations.  From  a series  of  trials  I have  found  that  it  is  most  unwise 
and  most  unprofitable  to  plant  cut  potatoes  of  any  kind,  and  more  especially 
those  of  the  early  sorts,  which  are  frequently  disbudded  twice  and  some- 
times thi'ice  before  being  planted,  consequently  the  sets  are  so  much  drained 
and  weakened  by  the  cutting  and  disbudding,  that  many  of  them  perish 
from  exhaustion  or  dry-rot,  and  those  that  grow  are  generally  weak  and 
unproductive.  Besides,  cut  potatoes,  although  not  destroyed  by  disbudding, 
are  frequently  damaged  with  dry-rot  when  planted  in  drills  that  have  been 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  owing  to  the  sap  of  the  p itatoes  being  absorbed 
by  the  dry  material  in  which  they  are  planted  ; hence  the  propriety  of 
planting  whole  potatoes,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  so  damaged.  Early 
potatoes  would  be  much  more  productive  than  they  usually  are  if  proper 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  them  from  sprout  ng  before  they  are  planted. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  storing  them  in  cold  cellars,  or  in  dry  ground 
sufficien  ly  deep  to  exclude  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  them,  or  in  an  outhouse 
where  they  must  be  frequently  turned  to  prevent  them  from  sprouting. 

I have  long  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  good  results  would  follow 
from  autumn  planting,  especially  of  early  potatoes,  in  dry  ground  where  the 
tubers  would  remain  fresh  and  without  budding  until  the  soil  becomes  more 
or  less  heated.  If  they  are  planted  5 or  6 inches  deep,  they  will  not  be 
injured  by  frost ; although  they  should  be  frozen,  the  frost  would  leave  the 
potatoes  undamared  at  the  same  time  as  it  leaves  the  ground,  provided  that 
they  are  excluded  from  the  sun  and  air.  They  will,  however,  not  be  so 
early  as  those  of  the  same  variety  taken  carefully  from  a pit  or  other  potato 
store,  with  sprouts  on  them,  and  planted  about  tho  beginning  of  April. 
Some  persons  may  doubt  this,  but  they  have  only  to  make'one  fair  trial  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

On  the  20th  of  April  of  this  year,  I resolved  to  ascertain,  by  a fair  trial, 
the  difference  of  planting  cut  sets  to  those  of  whole  sets.  The  potatoes  used 
in  the  trial  were  Smith’s  Earliest,  which  had  been  left  in  the  ground  during 
the  winter,  having  been  missed  by  the  digger,  consequently  they  were  fresh 
and  in  good  condition,  from  which  I selected  72  sets  — 24  of  them  being  cut 
sets  weighing  lj  lb.,  24  small  sets  weighing  2 lb.,  and  24  large  whole  sets 
weighing  5 lb.  The  whole  were  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  samo 
ground,  and  grown  with  the  same  quantity  and  strength  of  liquid  manure. 

1 he  cut  sets  were  planted  in  two  drills,  10  feet  long  by  2 wide,  and  10  inches 
apart.  The  small  whole  and  large  sets  were  planted  respectively  in  two  drills 
adjoining  each  other,  of  the  same  dimensions  in  every  respect  as  those 
referred  to  ; and  of  course  the  large  whole  sets,  as  well  as  the  small  whole 
sets,  were  set  only  10  inches  apart,  the  same  distance  as  the  cuts.  It  will 
thus  be  observed  that  24  of  either  of  the  sets  only  occupied  40  square 
feet  of  ground.  During  the  time  of  hoeing,  all  the  shaws  were  pulled  away 
from  each  of  the  whole  sets,  except  one,  and  that  one  had  had  ample  room  to 
grow ; indeed,  I am  convinced  that  if  they  had  been  planted  2 or  3 inches 
wider,  the  crop  would  not  have  been  so  good  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 

There  is  little  or  no  danger  of  damaging  the  crop  in  the  removing  of  the 
superfluous  shaws,  and  the  cost  will  not  exceed  in  any  district  of  this  county 
6s.  per  imperial  acre. 

The  potatoes  were  dug  on  the  6th  of  August  last;  the  produce  of  the  cut 
sets  weighed  15  lb  , of  the  small  whole  sets  23  lb.,  and  of  the  large  whole  sets 
31  lb. — each  of  the  lots  being  raised  on  40  square  feet  of  ground.  At  the 
same  rates,  an  acre  would  produce  from  the  cut  sets  72  bags  for  115'2  stones), 
from  the  small  whole  sets  111  bags,  and  from  the  large  whole  sets  150  bags. 
The  proportion  of  cut  seed  required  to  plant  an  acre  is  6 bags,  of  the  small 
whole  potatoes  nearly  10  hags,  and  of  the  large  whole  potatoes  24  bags.  Tho 
same  variety  of  potatoes  planted  were  sold  this  year  by  retail  at  3s.  per  stone. 
At  this  rate  the  cost  would  be  (per  acre),  for  the  cut  seed,  £14  Ss.  ; of  the 
small  whole  seed,  £28  ; and  of  the  large  whole  seed,  £57  12s. 

Supposing  the  produce  to  be  sold  of  the  different  sets  at  the  same  price  per 
acre,  they  would  realise  respectively  £172  16s.,  £236  8s.,  and  £360.  It 
will  thus  he  seen  that  after  deducting  the  extra  price  of  the  seed,  labour,  and 
per  centage  thereon  from  the  latter  sums,  that  a handsome  balance  will  be 
left  in  favour  of  the  whole  sets. 

A It  has  often  been  asserted  by  persons  who  are  looked  upon  as  good  autho- 
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ritics  that  the  only  way  to  avert  the  potato  disease  is  to  plant  none  but  those 
that  aro  ready  for  storing  in  July.  Upon  this  plan  I have  acted  for  tho  last 
sixteen  years,  and  during  that  time  I have  not  lost  one  potato  by  tho  disease 
until  last  year,  when  I met  with  a considerable  loss,  owing  to  having  been 
too  long  in  digging  them. 

The  potato  best  suited  in  my  opinion  to  avert  the  disease,  and  to  remune- 
rate tho  grower,  is  “ Smith’s  Early,”  frequently  called  “ Smith’s  Curly,” 
probably  from  its  producing  long  narrow  curly  leaves  similar  to  those  of  the 
ashleaf  kidney.  It  resists  spring  frosts  better  than  any  other  variety  known 
to  me,  and  produces  a large  quantity  of  peach-coloured  bloom  about  the 
beginning  of  June — a thing  not  common  to  early  potatoes.  It  is,  however, 
the  earliest  potato  that  I know  of.  being  round  in  form  and  of  a large  size. 
Some  parties  in  this  district,  however,  have  not  succeeded  so  well  as  could 
be  desired  in  the  growing  of  this  potato,  having  cut  their  sets  after  the 
sprouts  had  been  once  or  twice  broken  off  them  ; therefore,  nothing  but  a 
poor  blanky  crop  could  be  expected.  If  growers  treat  them  in  the  way 
recommended,  they  will  be  amply  rewarded.  James  Bobbie,  Renfrew. 


but  wherever  conveniences  exist  it  should  all  be  saved,  and  in  many 
cases  the  mass  of  a fermenting  heap  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  by  this 
economy. 

Work  for  bad  weather. — Very  shortly  there  will  be  a demand  for  clean 
pots,  clean  crocks  of  various  sizes,  flower-sticks,  labels,  and  all  sorts  of 
mending  and  patching  of  lights,  frames,  &c.,  &c.  While  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  or  frost,  cr  wet,  put  a stop  to  outdoor  work.  Many  of 
these  odd  jobs  may  be  comfortably  done  in  the  potting-shed,  where  perhaps 
there  is  warmth  enough  from  the  furnace  fire  to  make  work  pleasant  to 
the  servant,  which  is  one  step  towards  making  it  profitable  to  the  master. 
Gardeners  are  not  sufficiently  thoughtful  of  their  health  and  comfort  at 
this  time  of  year,  hence  many  an  illness,  and  many  a permanent  lodgment 
of  rheumatism  in  the  limbs.  Suit  the  work  to  the  weather  for  all  hands, 
and  save  up  for  such  times  as  these  a few  jobs  that  may  be  done  under 
cover,  and  which,  if  well  done,  will  save  much  hurry  and  confusion,  and 
neglect  of  important  work  when  spring  with  its  ten  thousand  demands  on 
thought,  and  strength,  and  time,  breaks  upon  us  suddenly  and  finds  out 
all  our  dilatoriness. 
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Capsicums,  Tomatoes,  and  Egg  Plants  to  be  sown  at  once,  and  placed 
in  heat.  Use  light  rich  soil,  sow  thin,  and  prick  the  plants  out  to 
strengthen  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 

Celery  to  be  sown  for  early  supply.  A small  pan  of  seed  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  largest  family  for  a first  sowing.  Let  the 
soil  be  rich  and  fine  ; the  seed  to  be  very  lightly  covered.  If  the  soil  is 
reasonably  moist  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  not  require  to  be  watered  till 
the  plants  are  up.  To  prevent  evaporation,  lay  a square  of  glass  over  the 
pan  after  sowing  the  seeds. 

Rhubarb  in  the  open  quarters  to  have  six  inches  of  rotten  dung  heaped 
over  the  crown  of  each  plant.  Rhubarb  may  be  planted  now,  and  old 
stools  may  be  divided. 

Kitchen  crops  of  every  kind  required  for  spring  sowing  may  be  sown 
in  very  small  breadths,  and  with  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  the 
prospects  of  tbe  weather. 

Cabbage  occupying  plots  of  ground  which  will  be  required  shortly  for 
some  other  crop,  may  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  place  till  wanted  for  the  kitcheD.  As  the  plants  do  not  grow 
at  all  at  this  time  of  year,  nor  for  several  weeks  to  come,  the  ground  they 
occupy  may  be  taken  possession  of  at  once  if  required  to  be  got  ready  for 
another  crop.  This  remark  applies  of  course  only  to  cabbages  of  a size 
fit  for  table,  and  that  would  probably  be  cut  for  the  kitchen  during 
February  and  the  early  part  of  March;  store  plants  for  planting  out  in 
spring  must  be  let  alone  for  the  present.  If  any  likelihood  of  requiring 
early  supplies  of  summer  cabbage,  sow  now  a few  of  the  early  hearting 
kinds  in  boxes  or  pans,  and  start  in  a gentle  heat.  At  the  end  of  February 
these  will  have  to  be  pricked  out  into  a sheltered  bed  out  of  doors,  or 
better  still  into  a bed  over  which  a frame  can  be  placed  for  a few  weeks  to 
help  them  on  and  protect  from  frost. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow  in  boxes,  and  treat  as  advised  in  foregoing  para- 
graph on  cabbage,  remembering  that  these  are  more  tender  in  constitution, 
and  will  require  a little  more  nursing. 

Lettuce. — Sow  in  boxes  as  advised  for  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 

Peas  and  Beans  pushing  through  the  ground  need  some  protection 
both  against  frost  and  vermiD.  If  the  weather  is  mild  and  open,  the 
best  you  can  do  for  them  is  to  sprinkle  slightly  with  soot,  or  plentifully 
with  wood  ashes.  This  will  keep  off  slugs  and  snails,  whiob,  if  they 
wake  at  all  now,  are  sure  to  search  out  the  peas  and  beans  for  breakfast. 
If  the  weather  is  cold,  and  likely  to  be  severe,  strew  over  them  any  light 
dry  warm  material  that  may  be  handy,  such  as  chaff,  waste  hay,  or  even 
dry  fine  earth.  In  places  exposed  to  the  wind,  branches  of  spruce  thrust 
in  aslant,  so  as  to  overhang  the  rows,  will  be  protective,  and  may  save 
many  a promising  piece  of  plant  from  destruction. 

Potatoes  of  early  kinds  that  have  made  short,  hard,  purple  sprouts 
in  the  full  daylight  may  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a warm  wall,  or  in 
any  other  well-sheltered  and  sunny  position  for  an  early  crop.  To  force 
potatoes  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a gentle  bottom-heat  from  a large 
mass  of  fermenting  material,  a bed  of  light  rich  earth  containing  a good 
proportion  of  leaf-mould  and  charred  rubbish,  and  some  old  frames  and 
lights.  Of  course  they  must  never  be  exposed  to  frost  or  excessive  wet ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced,  they  must  have  as  much 
light  and  air  as  can  be  given  with  safety.  It  is  most  important  to  pro- 
tect the  roots  from  tbe  steam  of  fermenting  dung;  in  fact  the  potato 
murrain  many  be  engendered  in  a forcing  frame  by  shutting  the  plants  up 
close  over  a steaming  hotbed. 

Cellars. — The  foetid  air  from  decaying  vegetables  is  as  bad  as  tbe 
malaria  from  a swamp ; hence  be  very  careful  in  storing  vegetables  and 
in  frequently  examining  those  already  in  the  cellar,  to  remove  all  roots 
and  leaves  beginning  to  decay.  Thorough  draining,  ventilation,  and  plenty 
of  lime  whitewash,  are  good,  both  for  the  things  kept  in  the  cellar,  and 
for  those  living  above  it.  A little  hydraulio  lime  mortar,  with  bits  of  stone 
nnd  broken  glass,  aro  good  stoppers  for  rat-holes.  The  best  cellar  tem- 
perature is  one  as  low  and  equable  as  possible  above  freezing — in  fact,  a 
little  frost  is  better  for  apples  than  too  much  warmth.  Potatoes  endure 
rather  more  warmth  than  apples  and  other  fruits.  Sashes  with  double 
glass  and  an  intervening  thin  space  of  confined  nir,  are  nearly  equal  to 
stone  walls  in  shutting  out  cold.  Protect  the  exposed  wbIIr  with  a bank 
of  earth  outside,  or  what  is  neater  and  better,  spent  tan-bark,  if  it  be  con- 
veniently accessible. 

Hotbeds  should  now  be  made  up  for  every  kind  of  early  work.  In 
many  districts  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  hot  dung  for  the  purpose,  on 
account  of  the  immenso  demand  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  tho 
end  of  April.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  suburban  districts  where 
gardening  is  pursued  with  ardour.  Where  there  is  any  such  risk,  the 
amateur  should  remember  that  every  scrap  of  dry  fibrous  material  can  bo 
mude  available  to  increase  tho  mass  for  the  production  of  heat.  Straw, 
fern,  mouldy  hay,  leaves,  &c.,  aro  all  of  value  to  mix  with  dung,  for  the 
continuance  of  the  boat  depends  entirely  on  the  bulk  of  undeoomposed 
fibre  in  tho  mass.  Lurge  quantities  of  material  available  for  liotbods  uro 
ruthlessly  wasted  in  private  gardens,  simply  to  got  it  out  of  the  way  ; 
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Pansies  for  exhibition  will  have  to  be  repotted  shortly,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  prepare  for  the  operation  by  providing  suitable  compost.  The 
Pansy  never  thrives  in  a heavy  soil;  in  all  places  where  they  master 
this  flower  they  use  a sandy  loam,  to  which  is  added  a good  proportion  of 
leaf-mould  and  some  thoroughly  decayed  hotbed  manure.  Let  the 
mixture  lay  up  some  time  before  using,  as  its  qualities  will  thereby  become 
better  blended.  As  a recipe  for  a compost  for  pot  Pansies  may  be  useful 
to  beginners,  we  advise  that  it  consist  of  light  hazel  loam  two  parts, 
decayed  turf  from  pasture-land  or  very  sweet  leaf-mould  one  part,  two- 
year-old  cucumber-bed  manure  one  part,  sharp  sand  one  part. 

Tulips  pushing  through  will  need  some  protection  to  prevent  injury 
by  frost.  Light  soil  heaped  in  cones  over  the  plants  will  suffice;  better 
still  cones  of  cocoanut  fibre  refuse. 

Roses  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  In  light  soils,  standards  will 
thrive  better  if  some  clay  is  dug  in  with  the  manure.  Roses  on  their  own 
roots  need  a lighter  soil  than  briars.  Roses  will  pever  thrive  unless  the 
ground  is  effectually  drained,  deeply  stirred,  and  liberally  manured. 

Tulips  breaking  ground  now  are  likely  to  suffer  by  frost.  Heap  cones 
of  sand  around  them  before  the  crowns  open,  and  cover  with  mats  on  hoops 
while  the  weather  continues  severe. 

Dahltas  may  be  started  in  a gentle  heat  for  cuttings.  The  simplest 
way  is  to  lay  the  tubers  on  the  soil  over  a tank  in  ajpropagating  house,  or 
on  abed  of  warm  hops  or  dung,  and  when  the  shoots  are  two  inches  long 
take  them  off  and  strike  them.  _ _ 

Hollyhocks  in  cutting  pots  to  have  a shift  to  48-sized  pots,  and  the 
soil  to  be  chiefly  loam.  Keep  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  warm  pit  for  a 
week  after  shifting,  then  they  may  go  to  a cold  frame.  Strong  plants  in 
potR  may  be  planted  out. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  now  among  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  the 
herbaceous  plants  we  possess  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  and 
greenhouse  during  summer,  and  to  do  justice  to  them  they  should  never 
be  put  out  in  the  open  air.  Now  is  a good  time  to  get  in  stock  of  the 
named  kinds,  and  to  sow  seed  for  new  varieties.  Plants  in  store  pots  to 
be  shifted,  and  the  compost  to  be  chiefly  turfy  loam,  with  not  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  peat  and  leaf-mould  added.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  a firm  soil,  containing  plenty  of  fibre,  causes  them  to  throw  finer 
trusses,  and  be  less  subject  to  red  spider,  than  when  peat  is  largely  used. 
It  is  a good  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  damping  at  the  collar  to 
use  a very  sandy  mixture  at  the  top  of  the  pots  about  an  inch  in  depth. 

Annuals  to  be  sown  in  plenty  for  early  bloom.  There  are  a few  choice 
kinds  which  should  be  grown  to  bloom  in  large  pans  or  in  pots  for  the 
drawing-room,  such  as  Nemophila  insignia,  Fenzlia  diantbiflora,  Iberis 
Kermpsina,  Gypsophylla  muralis,  Silene  armeria,  Mignonette.  &c.,  <fcc. 
Sow  also  in  beds  and  borders  any  of  the  Californian  kinds.  Half-hardy 
annuals  should  be  sown  now  in  heat,  such  as  Thunbergia,  Schizanthus, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Balsams,  Datura  Wrighti,  Ecoremocarpus  soaber, 
Ten-week  Stock,  Cockscomb,  Celosia  pyramidalis.  It  is  a waste  of  seed 

and  labour  to  sow  Asters  at  this  early  season. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  had  best  not  be  transplanted  or  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed for  a few  weeks  hence.  After  December  we  prefer  not  to  move 
them  till  between  March  and  May,  as  the  ground  is  now  so  cold  that  they 
cannot  make  new  roots  in  it.  . . 

Layering  of  hardy  shrubs  may  be  practised  now  for  increase  of  stock, 
and  to  furnish  the  lower  parts  of  specimens  on  lawns  in  cases  where  they 
have  become  unsightly  through  the  loss  of  wood  at  the  bottom.  The 
operation  is  a very  simple  one.  Draw  down  a suitable  branch  and  peg  it 
to  the  ground,  to  mark  where  the  tongue  should  be  cut.  Then  enter  the 
knife  on  the  under  side,  and  make  an  incision  half  through  the  wood,  and 
turn  the  knife  towards  the  top  of  the  shoot,  and  cut  a slit  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a half  long.  Remove  a little  of  tbe  soil,  and  peg  the  branch 
down  with  a bit  of  tile  or  pebble  inserted  in  the  cut  to  keep  the  tongue 
open,  and  peg  it  down  firm,  and  cover  tbe  tongue  with  an  inch  or  two  of 
soil.  If  the  cut  closes,  the  cut  will  probably  heal ; if  it  remains  open,  it 
will  in  the  course  of  the  summer  emit  roots,  and  may  either  be  left  to 
throw  up  now  growth  to  increase  tho  bulk  of  the  specimen,  or  bo  removed 
to  form  an  independent  plant. 

Ranunculuses. — Tn  planting  ranunculuses,  some  growers  mark  off  tho 
bed,  and  then  just  stick  the  claws  of  the  tubers  into  tho  soil,  and  cover 
tho  whole  with  sand  ; others  dibble  them  in,  in  tho  way  that  beans  are 
sown  by  farmers;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  drill  them.  Choose  a tine 
day;  have  your  tubers  sorted  as  you  mean  to  plant  thorn,  and  your  zino  or 
wooden  tallies  ready.  You  have  already  at  the  fire-side  planned  how  t le 
colours  and  sorts  are  to  be  arranged,  and  have  entered  in  your  note-book 
all  necessary  heads,  so  that  when  you  begin  planting  you  will  have  t0 
only,  and  not  to  consider.  First  rake  the  soil  so  as  to  givo  the  bed  a gentle 
convexity;  then  put  down  the  line  for  the  first  row,  and  with  a small- 
pointed  hoe,  or  the  corner  of  a common  one,  draw  the  drill  exactly  two 
inches  deep.  The  orthodox  depth  is  an  inoh  and  a half,  but  I prefer,  and 
therefore  recommend,  a triflo  deeper,  on  the  principle  of  giving  theroo 
free  work  boforo  the  foliago  appears,  ns  well  ns  to  escape  ns  muon  as 
possible  tho  effects  of  the  very  Into  frosts  to  wliioli  wo  have  been  subject 
for  some  years  past.  Into  tho  drill  sprinklo  a very  little  fine  sand,  then 
prooeed  according  to  your  book,  nnd  plant  tho  first  row  of  tubers,  insei  ing 
tho  proper  label  at  once,  not  trusting  to  memory  a single  jot.  Each  tuber 
must  be  gently  prossod  into  tho  soil  to  about  half  tho  length  of  tho  c aws. 
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cnro  being  taken  that  none  of  tho  daws  nro  broken  in  tho  process.  The 
drills  may  be  five  inohos  apart,  and  the  roots  four  inches  opart  in  tho  drills, 
though  Borne  growers  prefer  six  or  even  oight  inches  distunoe  ovory  wny. 
Tho  first  mode  will  not  bo  injuriously  cIoho,  ami  it  forms  a very  rich  bed. 
When  the  drills  are  filled  and  tallied,  sprinkle  a little  sand  over  the  tubers, 
and  then  neatly  rake  down  the  soil  over  them,  and  dress  up  tho  bed  as  you 
intend  it  to  remain.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  as  a last  word  on  this  point, 
that  if  tho  roots  ore  planted  too  deep,  they  will  not  tlower,  for  instead  of 
throwing  up  the  llowers  they  will  exhaust  their  energios  in  forming  new 
tubers  near  tho  surface,  lie  caroful,  therefore,  never  to  make  tho  drill 
more  than  two  inches  deep.  As  soon  os  the  plants  begin  to  push  through, 
the  bed  should  be  carefully  trod  over  between  tho  rows,  ftrmnoss  of  the 
soil  being  a prime  element  of  sucoess  in  the  general  cultivation.  If  the 
weather  is  dry,  they  may  be  watered  night  and  morning,  and  if  the  soil 
has  not  heen  so  liberally  manured  as  it  ought,  weak  manure-water  may  be 
used.  The  ranunculus  likes  a moist  and  generous  soil,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  a mistaken  notion  to  water  it  either  frequently  or  copiously.  Artificial 
watering  never  does  as  much  good  as  is  expeoted  of  it,  and  if  it  can  be 
dispensed  with  it  will  be  better  for  the  plants.  It  is  a good  plan  to  mulch 
the  bed  with  moss  or  old  tan,  or  even  ancient  and  well-sweetened  manure, 
placing  the  dressing  neatly  along  the  rows.  Such  a procedure  will  fre- 
quently obviate  the  necessity  for  watering,  and  carry  the  plants  through 
till  the  rain  falls. 

jprttft  ffintbrn  tilth  (Urdjnrh  l^ottsc. 

Vines  not  yet  pruned  must  be  pruned  without  delay,  or  the  usual  result 
of  late  pruning — that  is  to  say  bleeding — will  follow,  and  this  will  injure 
the  vines  immensely.  Vines  started  will  require  care  during  changeable 
weather  to  prevent  injury  of  the  young  leaves  by  frost  or  fire,  and  espe- 
cially to  guard  against  too  high  a night  temperature.  All  shoots  not 
required  for  wood,  and  on  which  no  fruit  appears  at  the  proper  time,  to  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible  ; and  in  cases  where  fruitful  shoots  are  much 
crowded,  Borne  must  be  removed — as,  for  example,  it  is  not  well  to  allow 
two  shoots  at  one  joint,  or  a cluster  of  shoots  where  there  is  a bend  in  the 
leader,  as  it  is  quite  common  for  extravagant  growths  to  take  place  at  such 
points. 

Fruit  Trees  are  on  the  move,  so  every  delay  now  in  planting  and 
pruning  will  be  injurious.  Let  any  arrears  of  this  work  take  preference  of 
every  other. 

Wale  Trees  may  now  be  pruned  and  nailed  in.  Use'shreds  as  small  as 
possible,  and  prepare  the  nails  by  making  them  red-hot,  and  throwing 
them  into  oil. 

Orchard  House. — The  litter  may  now  be  removed  from  amongst  the 
pots  which  have  been  so  protected.  If  the  trees  look  at  all  shrivelled,  give 
each  pot  a quart  of  water,  choosing  a fine  morning  for  the  job.  Prevent, 
by  freely  ventilating,  any  undue  rise  of  temperature  on  fine  bright  days, 
and,  if  possible,  keep  all  quiet  till  the  end  of  February. 

Planting  must  of  course  go  on  where  it  has  not  yet  been  completed, 
and  in  many  places  there  will  be  a rush  now  that  February  is  near  at  hand 
to  get  the  work  completed  quickly,  without  much  reference  to  the  mode  of 
doing  it.  But  as  the  latter  part  of  January  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain 
times  of  the  whole  year,  the  planter  must  be  cautious,  and  avoid  taking  up 
more  trees  or  making  larger  purchases  than  he  can  deal  with  quickly  and 
completely,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  work  may  come  hard  frost,  a deluge  of 
rain,  or  long-continued  snow.  Better  let  the  trees  lay  in  by  the  heels  a 
few  weeks  than  plant  them  unless  the  ground  is  really  in  a proper 
condition;  if  the  soil  is  wet  orfiozeD,  all  the  planting  done  will  be  badly 
done,  and  the  trees  will  not  prosper. 

ffircenfjciuse  an h ©onserbatorp. 

Greenhouse  must  have  ventilation,  or  mildew  and  damping  will  prevail, 
and  many  plants  pushing  their  flowers  will  cast  them  unopened.  But  to 
give  air  there  must  be  fire,  so  for  the  next  few  weeks  keep  the  fire  going 
whether  the  temperature  be  mild  or  severe  ; in  the  case  of  mild  weather, 
give  plenty  of  air,  and  have  a look  round  to  see  if  any  plants  are  suffering 
by  want  of  water.  Be  careful  not  to  maintain  too  high  a night  tempera- 
ture, as  that  is  most  mischievous,  and  is  the  common  failing  everywhere, 
both  in  nurseries  and  private  gardens. 

Ericas  want  great  care  at  this  season,  as  fire-heat  is  injurious,  and 
damp  and  frost  are  not  much  less  so.  Whenever  frost  can  be  kept  out  by 
means  of  mats  or  allowing  the  fire  to  go  out  early,  so  as  to  leave  just 
enough  warmth  to  counteract  a few  degrees  of  frost,  such  a course  should 
be  preferred  to  firing.  In  mild  weather  give  air,  and  at  all  times  be  careful 
to  avoid  slopping  water  about  amongst  them. 

Pelargoniums  for  show  must  now  be  encouraged  to  push  with  the  aid 
of  an  increased  temperature  and  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  allow. 
It  is  common  for  them  to  be  assailed  with  green-fly  when  the  new  growth 
of  the  season  commences,  but  if  the  cultivator  is  on  the  look-out,  and  puts 
a stop  to  that  pest  in  good  time,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  for  two  months  to 
come.  Keep  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 

JFordng  jpit. 

Asparagus  will  force  much  quicker  now  that  the  season  for  it  to  grow 
naturally  is  approaching.  A temperature  ranging  from  45°  to  60°  will 
answer  admirably ; beyond  65°  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  rise.  When 
the  heat  goes  down  below  45°,  apply  a lining  round  the  bed,  and  cover  the 
lining  with  straw  or  thatched  hurdles,  to  shoot  off  wet  and  prevent  cooling 
down  by  wind  or  frost.  Where  heat  from  hot- water  pipes  is  at  command, 
forcing  asparagus  and  seakale  is  so  easily  and  conveniently  accomplished 
that  a child  might  manage  it ; with  fermenting  material  the  case  is  different. 

Cucumbers  not  yet  put  out  on  the  fruiting  bed  must  be  provided  for 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  as  the  keeping  them  in  pots  a day  longer  than 
needful  is  an  injury  to  the  plant  and  a day  lost  in  the  cutting  of  the  first 
fruit,  which  may  make  considerable  difference  in  its  value.  It  is  important 
to  have  heat  enough,  and  also  important  not  to  shut  the  plants  up  close 
in  a mass  of  hot  steam.  If  the  heat  is  too  fierce  and  rank,  fork  the  dung 
lightly,  and  wait  another  week.  It  is  much  better  always  to  pot  the 
plants  singly,  and  bed  them  out  singly.  The  system  of  potting  and 
planting  in  pairs  is  no  gain  in  the  end,  as  the  plant  naturally  grows  with 
such  vigour  when  properly  treated  that  single  plants  cover  as  much  space 
in  a given  time  as  a pair  would,  for  when  in  pairs  they  check  each  other 
by  proximity,  and  sometimes  get  injuriously  intermingled  if  neglected 
during  a few  days  of  good  growing  weather.  Plants  in  bearing  will  begin 
to  show  a few  vermin  ; search  beneath  the  leaves,  and  if  any  red  spider 


give  more  moisture  nnd  volatili/.o  a little  sulphur;  if  green  fly,  fumigate. 
When  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface  after  the  plants  have  bean  some 
time  in  bearing,  give  them  a dressing  of  fresh  rich  soil. 

Cherries  in  the  forcing  house  must  bo  managed  with  great  care,  or  tho 
flowor-buils  will  fall  wholesale.  Keep  a genial  and  regular  temperature 
of  about  45°,  lotting  it  down  to  40°  at  night,  nnd  after  they  have  made  a 
start  raise  the  boat  to  55'“,  whioh  will  suit  them  admirably  for  flowering. 
Let  the  atmosphere  bo  rather  moist  at  first,  but  dryer  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  open. 

Strawberries  require  as  muoh  air  and  sun  as  possible  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  colour.  Use  no  more  heat  than  needful  to  keep  them  in 
free  healthy  growth,  or  tho  crop  will  be  worthless;  this  fruit  cannot,  in 
fact,  be  hurried.  Usually  a bottom-heat  of  70°  is  advised,  but  from  long 
observation  we  have  become  convinced  that  60°  is  far  better,  because  we 
not  only  want  fruit,  but  we  want  it  with  colour  and  flavour,  which  we  can- 
not have  with  hard  forcing.  A plunge-bed  of  00°,  and  the  air  of  the  house 
45°  to  CCP,  the  latter  of  course  with  sun-heat,  will  be  suitable  temperatures. 
Feed  them  well ; nothing  like  sheer  solution  of  dung  after  the  first  few 
fruits  are  set.  But  beware  of  making  them  too  wet  at  the  root,  which  will 
be  injurious. 

Peaches  and  other  trees  in  flower  may  be  greatly  helped  by  shaking  the 
trellis,  or  whisking  a light  brush  over  them,  to  disperse  the  pollen.  Any 
rough  play  with  the  trees  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  any  slight 
agitation,  such  as  a stiff  breeze  on  a sunny  day  would  produce,  will  assist 
materially  in  setting  the  fruit. 


RENOVATING  UNSIGHTLY  TRAINED  ROSE  TREES. 

When  against  walls  of  a good  height,  rose  trees  are  sometimes  very 
liable  to  become  too  naked  and  unsightly  all  along  the  lower  portions ; 
even  the  most  careful  cultivator  cannot  always  ensure  a nicely  trained 
rose  tree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  well  furnished  with  leaves  all  over  its 
lower  portions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  many  trees  when  trained  against 
walls  are  very  liable  to  run  ahead,  and  thus  become  too  naked  about  their 
stem.  A little  judicious  treatment,  at  a proper  season  of  the  year,  would 
go  a good  way  to  remedy  the  unsightly  appearance,  and  be  a means  of 
giving  quite  a fresh  look  to  the  tree.  There  are  two  ways  which  we  have 
acted  upoD,  the  one  differing  somewhat  from  the  other. 

Firstly,  supposing  you  have  a rose  tree  trained  against  a wall,  covering 
the  latter  well  for  some  feet  or  yards  on  each  side  of  the  root,  upwards  to 
the  top  of  the  wall — having  been  for  years  generally  well  furnished  all  over 
with  spurs  and  flower-buds,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  lower  portions 
gradually  lessened  in  their  leafy  covering,  as  well  as  in  their  apparent 
ability  to  produce  flowers — if  the  spurs  are  not  dead,  it  may  be  recovered 
by  judicious  pruning.  Wait  and  see  March  well  advanced  before  you 
attempt  to  prune  it ; and  when  you  prune  the  first  portion  of  it,  let  this  be 
only  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  let  some  weeks  elapse  ere  you  attempt  to  cut 
in  the  higher  portion.  Indeed,  perhaps  you  had  better  let  all  the  upper 
part  break  away  into  life  before  you  prune  any  of  the  higher  part.  By 
doing  so  you  will  find  that  all  the  buds  towards  the  base  of  the  shoots  or 
spurs  remain  dormant,  while  those  more  towards  the  points  of  the  shoots 
burst  away  into  leaf.  Well,  just  let  them  do  so ; and  in  the  end  of  April, 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  cut  back  all  those  upper  shoots  to  their  proper 
position.  By  this  way  of  acting  it  often  happens  that  all  the  lower  parts, 
where  first  pruned,  will  have  time  to  bust  away  and  go  ahead  before  the 
upper  portion  can  break  forth  from  the  eyes,  close  along  the  bottom,  where 
you  can  cut  it  back  to. 

Another  way  can  be  acted  upon ; and  this  we  have  proved,  in  several 
places,  to  render  great  service  in  restoring  unsightly  rose  trees,  and  to 
clothe  again  the  lower  portions  with  foliage  and  flowers.  The  mansion 
house  where  we  were  was  about  to  be  renovated,  and  a portion  of  its  walls 
painted  outside,  where  there  were  several  rose  trees  nailed  up  against  the 
wall.  These  had  to  be  unfastened,  and  laid  backwards  as  far  as  they  would 
admit  of.  A few  stakes  were  firmly  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  roses 
tied  slantingly  backwards.  This  was  in  summer,  and  thus  they  remained, 
while  the  wall  was  painted  over  several  times ; and  before  all  was  ready 
for  the  rose  trees  being  trained  up  again  it  was  pleasing  to  see  all  the  bare 
lower  parts  breaking  out  with  a healthy  and  vigorous  covering  of  shoots, 
which  in  due  time  repaid  us  with  a nice  crop  of  flowers  ; and  by  judicious 
management  this  kept  the  trees  in  very  fair  condition  for  several  years. 
Since  then  we  have  tried  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  rose,  as  well  as  several  others, 
It  it  only  to  put  up  with  the  unsightliness  of  the  trees  being  unfastened 
and  brought  forward  for  a few  weeks  at  most ; rather  this  than  allow  them 
to  remain  unsightly  for  a yard  or  two  up  the  wall  for  years. — G.  DaW30N, 
in  “ Scottish  Gardener." 


BIRD  KILLING. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a letter  addressed  to  the  incumbent  of 
Strood  by  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  the  eminent  antiquary,  through  the 
medium  of  the  “ Strood  Parish  Magazine  ” : — 

Reverend  Sir, — All  sensible  people  will  feel  pleased  you  have  pronounced 
against  what  may  be  called  the  national  vice  of  bird-killing.  It  is  one  of 
those  vices  which  society  does  not  care  to  recognize  as  a vice,  because  it  is 
so  common,  and  is  tolerated  or  winked  at.  'Where  is  the  parent  who  does 
not  take  his  children,  for  amusement,  to  find  birds’  nests,  and  to  carry 
home  with  them  the  eggs  and  the  young  ? Thus  among  children  this 
hideous  sin  is  universally  indoctrinated  as  something  harmless  and  pleasing. 
Thus  the  hardening  of  the  heart  is  taught  with  the  child’s  first  lessons  in 
reading  and  with  its  prayers ; and  it  grows  up  callous  to  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  becomes  in  its  turn  a “ breeder  of  sinners.”  In 
a walk  of  two  or  three  hours  on  a fine  Sunday  morning  about  two  years 
ago,  I saw  from  ten  to  twenty  parties  of  boys  and  young  men,  actively 
engaged  in  birds’  nesting.  At  a moderate  calculation  they  destroyed  that 
day  full  a thousand  eggs  and  young  ; and  this  slaughter  went  on,  and  yet 
goes  on,  in  the  summer  seasons,  daily,  although  Sunday  is  the  favourite 
day  with  the  large  class  of  uneducated  idlers.  Even  in  some  schools  in 
this  county,  I am  told,  the  children  are  urged  to  destroy  the  young  of  small 
birds  to  support  by  so  doing  the  principles  of  those  cowardly  adults  who  at 
the  festive  board  produce  the  heads  of  their  victims  as  something  worthy 
of  boast.  See  the  printed  rules  of  the  sparrow  clubs.  One  of  these 
established  not  far  from  Dartford  is  before  me.  Its  objects  are  thus  coolly 
set  forth:  “That  this  Club  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
sparrows,  bull-finches,  chaff-finches,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes,  which 
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abound  in  and  about  tho  various  parishes.”  Then  come  the  “Rules” 
regulating  the  number  of  heads  to  be  produced  at  their  nights  of  meeting, 
&c. ; and  their  club  also  prints  the  names  of  its  chairman,  treasurer, 
and  secretary,  who  no  doubt  glory  in  thus  seeing  their  names  in  print. 
But  the  hilling  of  birds  goes  on  throughout  the  year.  In  the  winter 
months  when  they  at  times  become  deprived  of  food,  then  their  enemies, 
men  and  boys,  are  upon  them  ; and  with  merciless  severity,  as  if  they  were 
hunting  noxious  animals,  shoot  them  down,  or  net  and  trap  them.  Those 
who  catch  them  on  a wide  scale  in  nets  are,  I am  told,  persons  who  mostly 
live  by  poaching,  but  who  somehow  ever  contrive  to  avoid  legal  punish- 
ment, and  are  countenanced  at  times  for  frauds  of  a certain  kind,  such  as 
stealing  evergreens  at  Christmas  for  the  decoration  of  shops,  houses,  and 
churches.  These  persons  can  at  any  time  produce  for  your  table  a hare 
or  a brace  of  pheasants,  and  for  a sparrow-shooting  match  will  catch  you 
any  number  of  birds.  I have  seen  them  at  work  at  night  with  nets 
catching  the  birds  roosting  in  the  ivy  of  the  Strood  national  schoolrooms, 
and  since  writing  this  letter,  in  the  ivy  of  the  church.  They  can  earn 
money  easier  in  this  way  than  by  hard,  honest  working. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  increase  of  the  insects  which  destroy  our  fruits; 
and  at  the  great  loss  sustained  by  those  who  have  extensive  orchards  and 
gardens  ’ The  birds  are  the  only  possible  agents  to  counteract  the  deadly 
unseen  insects  which  are  every  hour  being  bred  almost  everywhere. 
Nature  has  formed  the  bird’s  eye  for  detecting  insects  where  the  eye  of  man 
is  useless.  Wholly  destroy  the  birds,  and  the  fruit  is  wholly  destroyed. 
At  Hartlip,  some  years  ago,  in  the  face  of  truth  and  facts,  the  sparrows 
were  exterminated  entirely  as  being  injurious.  The  orchards  were  im- 
mediately covered  with  the  webs  and  nests  of  innumerable  caterpillars 
and  other  insects;  and  in  two  years  it  was  calculated  that  over  .£1000  was 
lost  in  consequence  of  this  insane  slaughtering.  But  far  more  startling 
instances  could  be  adduced ; and  yet  we  see  no  steps  taken  to  stay  the 
evil ! I,  sir,  look  more  to  youth  than  to  the  hardened  man,  who  has 
steeled  himself  into  erroneous  convictions;  and  will  never  part  with 
them  but  with  life.  It  is  not  so  with  boys  ; they  are  to  be  reasoned  with  ; 
and  if  the  clergy  and  schoolmasters  would  make  friends  of  them  and 
explain  the  nature  and  use  of  birds  and  their  importance  in  the  great 
scheme  of  Providence,  I am  assured  they  would  soon  be  induced  to  be 
protectors  instead  of  destroyers  of  the  birds  ; and  they  would  thus  find 
doing  good  much  more  grateful  and  profitable  than  working  evil. 

I am,  rev.  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Temple  Place,  Dec.  18M,  1866.  C.  Roach  Smith. 


Correspondence* 

. — -0- — 

All  Prizes  and  no  Blanks. — It  was  with  great  pleasure  I read  your 
correspondent’s  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  and  hope  the  day 
will  not  be  long  ere  we  do  see  all  have  prizes  that  are  worthy.  If 
managers  of  exhibitions  cared  to  give  more  satisfaction  to  exhibitors,  we 
should  have  tables  better  filled  with  better  produce ; but  I believe  that  is 
the  very  last  thing  they  think  about ; in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  so  while 
exhibitors  are  treated  as  they  are  at  many  of  our  exhibitions  both  great 
and  small.  To  satisfy  all,  I know  would  be  impossible,  for  we,  like  other 
communities,  have  men  that  are  never  satisfied.  Perhaps  those  who 
exhibit  as  a trade  would  not  care  for  your  correspondent’s  “ honourable 
mention  ” (which  I think  is  a very  valuable  suggestion),  but  there  are 
those  who  would  prize  them  more  than  money.  The  humble  cottager 
would  be  as  proud  of  them  as  his  richer  neighbours  are  of  their  paintings 
and  engravings.  Parliamentary  reform  is  not  the  only  reform  we  want. 

J.  T.,  near  Leicester. 

Canadian  Ferns. — Having  already  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  answers 
to  questions  in  your  excellent  paper,  I apply  to  you  for  the  names  of  the 
few  ferns,  &c.,  enclosed.  I have  lately  brought  them  from  Canada,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ottawa,  among  several  others,  many  of  which,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  are  not  sufficiently  unmutilated  to  forward.  The  fern 
numbered  3 is  similar  to  Filix  mas,  but  differs  very  much  in  look  and 
habit;  in  large  specimens  the  stipes  are  very  long.  It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  what  others  I found,  so  I give  a list : Polypodium 
vulgare,  P.  dryopteris,  Lastrea  thelypteris,  L.  cristata,  L.  spinulosa, 
L.  dilatata,  Athyrium  filix  foemina,  A.  Michauxii  (?),  Asplenium  trichomanes, 
A.  Adiantum  nigrum,  Plena  aquilina,  Adianium  pedatum,  Cystopteris 
bulbi/era,  C.  regia  (?),  Osmunda  gracilis,  O.  cinnamomea  (?),  O.  interrupts, 
Onoclea  sensibilis,  Struihiopteris  germanica,  Botrychium  virginicum. 
I also  enclose  a frond  of  a variety  of  Lastrea  oreopteris  which  I found  this 
summer  at  the  English  lakes.  As  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  list  or  work  on 
British  ferns,  I think  it  may  be  a;new  variety,  and  as  such  interesting,  being 
so  strongly  marked.  The  other  frond  enclosed  is  one  of  a series  all  more 
or  less  irregular;  and  I want  to  know  if  it  is  worth  including  in  a dried 
collection  of  British  ferns  as  something  distinct.  A.  S.  M. 

[No.  1 is  Polypodium  dryopteris ; 2,  Polystichum  acrostichoides ; 3, 
Lastrea  marginalia,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  genus;  4,  the  red-stalked 
variety  of  Lastrea  Filix  mas,  frequently  met  with  in  England.  The  variety 
of  L.  oreopteris  is  very  distinct;  you  should  have  secured  the  plant.] 

Veoetablf,  Markets. — You  have  lately  touched  upon  a subject  which 
has  interested  me  deeply,  for  since  I came  to  London  I have  not  known 
what  it  is  to  have  enough  of  good  vegetables  on  my  table.  Oh,  how  I miss 
the  health-imparting  fresh-gathered  vegetables  and  fruits  which  my 
country  garden  afforded,  for  here  I positively  cannot  purohase  a supply  of 
such  as  the  shops  offer,  the  prices  are  so  exorbitant.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise, when  no  less  than  six  greengrocers  make  a living,  after  fetching  their 
goods  all  the  way  from  Covent  Garden?  yes,  six  greengrocers  within  four 
minutes’  walk  from  my  house,  in  a not  over-populous  part  in  a London 
suburb  miles  west  of  tho  Bank  of  England.  I plainly  see  this  great 
metropolis  is  destitute  of  markets,  and  that  the  market  gardeners  might 
do  better  for  us  than  at  present,  for  we  Londoners  are  starved  on  butchers 
meat,  bread,  and  potatoes;  I say  starved,  for  who  can  live  properly  if 
denied  a sufficiency  of  good  vegetables?  If  some  of  the  bigwigs  of  tho 
parishes  who  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  parochial  squabbles  would 
promote  the  formation  of  vegetable  markets  in  the  more  populous  suburb!, 
they  would  bo  doing  much  more  good,  I fancy,  than  by  beating  up  a local 
celebrity  by  means  of  small  quarrels  and  big  words.  You  speak  of  Covent 
Garden  Market  as  a “ dog-hole ;"  well,  as  regards  the  supply  of  London, 
and  as  the  central  and  grand  market  for  London, it  it  a dog-hole,  yet  neither 
east,  west,  north,  nor  south  does  there  seem  to  bo  enough  spirit  to  start 
markets  in  opposition,  either  to  reduce  its  pretensious  or  supersede  its 


questionable  usefulness.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Thames  ought  to  be 
occupied  with  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  London  market,  and  if  it  were 
so  every  scrap  could  be  sold  for  a good  profit.  But  cultivators,  equally  with 
consumers,  require  more  markets.  H.  H. 

Protecting  from  Frost. — I wish  your  Durham  correspondent  would 
say  a little  more  about  this  matter.  How  are  we  to  place  mats  inside  a 
frame?  How  does  Mr.  Allason  do  it?  As  to  the  advantage  when  done, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  then  frames  must  be  very  differently  constructed, 
or  the  matting  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  falling  about  the  plants. 
Some  years  ago  I made  some  light  protectors,  like  window  sashes,  of  mere 
lath  wood,  and  covered  them  with  canvas,  which  I painted.  These  I used 
to  lay  on  my  frames  and  fix  with  a few  nails,  and  they  were  very  useful 
during  frost.  I should  think  they  would  be  just  the  sort  of  thiDgs  to  put 
inside,  and  it  would  only  be  needful  to  nail  a strip  of  lath  aloDg  each  side 
of  the  frame  for  them  to  rest  upon.  Better  than  all  mats  or  calico  would 
be  double  lights,  with  an  inch  of  space  between  them.  They  need  not 
both  be  of  glass,  as  possibly  oiled  calico  would  do  for  these,  put  on  merely 
to  protect,  though  I should  prefer  glass,  as  in  case  of  leaving  them  on 
longer  than  needful,  the  plants  would  not  suffer  for  want  of  light.  But 
here  we  get  into  expensive  notions,  and  I say  no  more.  W.  D. 

Exhibition  Reform. — I quite  sgree  with  your  correspondent  who 
writes  proposing  to  add  “ honourable  mention  ” to  the  list  of  awards  at 
flower  shows.  I accept  his  statement  as  an  echo — and  a most  proper  one 
— of  the  oft-repeated  editorial  statement  that  it  is  hard  for  many  exhibi- 
tors to  go  empty  away,  and  deeply  injurious  to  flower  shows.  The  fact  is 
there  is  too  much  grab  (pardon  the  vulgarism  ; it  is  the  only  word  that 
can  express  my  meaning)  after  money  prizes  on  the  part  of  big  amateurs 
and  big  trade  exhibitors,  so  that  the  small  men  are  elbowed  out.  Now  I 
say  we  ought  to  encourage  the  small  men  ; the  big  ones  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  appears  that  so  long  as  promoters  can  secure  a show,  they 
care  Dot  by  what  means  they  do  it,  even  if  there  are  but  half  a dozen  com- 
petitors, and  the  tent  is  made  use  of  os  a shop.  I know  the  value  of  trade 
exhibitors,  and  would  not  wish  to  limit  their  operations ; all  that  is  needed 
is  more  encouragement  for  the  humbler  class  of  amateurs  who  can  only 
show  small  collections,  and  which  small  collec  tions  would  oftentimes  take 
the  shine  out  of  the  larger  ones  in  respect  of  quality.  More  prizes  are,  I 
am  satisfied,  of  far  less  importance  than  they  are  usually  considered  ; cups, 
or  more  useful  objects  in  gold  or  silver,  or  even  books  or  valuable  plants, 
would  be  far  better,  and  these  might  be  backed  up  with  “honourable 
mentions,”  as  proposed  by  the  writer  above  referred  to.  When  you 
have  many  exhibitors,  you  not  only  have  more  variety,  and  do  more 
good  for  horticulture,  but  you  secure  the  interest  of  a larger  number  of 
persons,  and  out  of  that  increased  interest  will  arise  increased  success. 

Sigma. 


Surplus  to  s^uerteg. 

Salt  for  Asparagus. — J.  G. — Asparagus  may  be  poisoned  by  the  excessive 
use  of  salt,  as  any  other  plant  may,  yet  it  will  bear  salting  to  a great  extent 
without  injury;  and  within  a certain  mark,  salt  is  highly  beneficial.  The 
best  mode  of  using  salt  is  to  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  bed  every  fortnight, 
merely  appljing  sufficient  to  make  a perceptibly  white  coating,  commencing 
in  the  last  week  of  March,  and  continuing  the  applications  till  the  last  week 
in  July.  If  alternately  with  the  saltings  liquid  manure  can  be  applied,  the 
growth  will  be  much  more  satisfactory;  indeed,  it  is  by  combining  the  two 
agents  that  the  “ giant ’’ asparagus  is  grown  for  Covent  Garden  Market. 
Some  cultivators  apply  a heavy  coating  of  salt  in  March,  and  give  no  more 
till  the  stems  are  cut  down  in  autumn  ; but  this  is  an  objectionable  plan, 
because  the  plant  has  more  salt  than  it  can  appropriate  in  the  early  period 
of  growth,  and  scarcely  any  when  it  is  in  full  vigour,  and  engaged  in  forming 
the  embryo  buds  that  are  to  furnish  shoots  for  the  next  season.  Where 
it  is  not  possible  to  apply  a thin  sprinkling  of  salt  every  alternate  week 
throughout  the  growing  season,  the  system  of  heavy  dressing  in  the  month 
of  March  must  be  adopted,  and  tho  quantity  applied  should  be  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-four  bushels  per  acre. 

Subscriber. — The  articles  on  Seaknle  to  which  you  refer  are  we  suppose 
those  published  in  the  magazine  of  Feb.  4,  1865,  and  Feb.  18,  1865. 

Rockery  Plants,  §c. — Miss  Gurney  is  advised  to  apply  to  any  of  the 
nurserymen  who  advertise  in  this  work.  We  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  “Spider-web  plant,”  unless  it  be  Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  the 
management  of  which  was  described  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Jan.  C, 
1862. 

Dahlias. — S.  V. — In  the  issue  for  Sept.  8,  I860,  we  described  all  the 
seedlings  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  see  no  reason  to  repeat  those 
descriptions. 

Woodwardia  radteans. — Lady  B. — We  cannot  hold  out  any  hopes  that 
your  large  plants  of  this  noble  fern  that  have  been  left  out  will  survive  the 
winter.  It  has  been  tried  many  times  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  has  lived 
through  mild  winters  with  a heap  of  leaves  over  the  crown,  but  severe 
frosts  have  always  killed  it;  should  yours  be  found  alive  next  season,  we 
shall  be  most  glad  to  know.  This  and  other  nearly  hardy  ferns  should  be 
taken  up  and  potted  in  October  or  November,  and  be  kept  in  a cool  house 
all  winter,  and  be  planted  out  again  in  April.  They  Hubruit  to  this  kind 
of  treatment  as  patiently  as  common  bedding  plants. 


Bird  Production. — Artificial  birds’-nests  are  now  made  in  Switzerland 
under  the  direction  of  the  societies  formed  there  for  the  protection  of 
insectivorous  birds.  One  of  the  members  of  a society  of  this  description, 
who  inhabits  Vevey,  having  observed  that  many  species  of  that  kind  select 
for  nests  the  holes  they  find  in  the  trunks  of  rotten  trees,  and  that  they, 
consequently,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  Rettle  in  orchards,  where  all  tho  trees 
are  in  good  condition,  began,  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  set  up  rotten  trunks 
in  his  grounds;  and  since  then  he  hns  had  no  need  to  trouble  himself  in 
the  least  about  denting  away  caterpillars,  that  care  being  loft  entirely  to  his 
winged  guests,  who  perform  their  duty  admirably,  llis  neighbours,  on  the 
contrnry,  who  hnvo  not  had  this  foresight,  have  bail  their  orchards  laid 
waste  by  a host  of  voracious  insects.  The  Yvcrdun  Society  have  gone  the 
length  of  placing  artificial  nests  even  in  the  public  wnlks  and  communal 
forests,  on  the  borders  of  tho  lawns,  Ac.  All  those  nests  are  now  inha- 
bited by  hedge-sparrows,  redstart!,  creepers,  and  tomtits,  all  which  mny  be 
found  in  Switzerland  as  high  up  as  the  perpetual  snotv-lino.  Tho  sarno 
practice  has  found  its  way  into  Germany. 
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Accidents  on  the  ice  have  been  so  numerous  this  season, 
and  in  one  case — that  in  the  Regent’s  Park — attended  with  such  a 
lamentable  loss  of  life,  that  we  may  properly  offer  a few  remarks 
applicable  to  the  particular  cases  which  have  filled  the  public  mind 
with  horror,  and  to  the  general  subject  of  water  as  an  embellish- 
ment of  park  and  garden  scenes.  Probably  to  a large  proportion 
of  skaters,  at  least  of  the  “ male  persuasion,”  there  is  a positive 
pleasure  in  skating  over  deep  water  which  does  not  accompany  the 
same  exercise  on  shallow  water.  Judging  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
crowds  that  have  frequented  the  public  parks  of  the  metropolis 
during  the  past  fortnight,  an  element  of  danger  is  essential  to  give 
a thorough  relish  to  the  recreation.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
those  who  esteem  life  as  of  some  value,  and  who  object  to  men 
plunging  themselves  into  deep  water,  and  their  lives  and  families 
into  deep  distress,  by  one  and  the  same  process,  will  be  interested 
in  any  reasonable  proposals  for  rendering  perfectly  safe  the  waters 
commonly  resorted  to  by  skaters,  and  for  improving  in  this  respect 
the  usual  methods  by  which  ornamental  waters  are  formed  in  parks 
and  gardens.  The  majority  of  the  proposals  made  in  the  daily 
papers  since  the  terrible  accident  in  Regent’s  Park,  have  for  their 
main  features  the  reduction  of  the  depth  of  all  the  artificial  lakes 
in  the  parks,  and  the  covering  of  the  bottom  with  stone  flags  or 
concrete.  There  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  shallow  lakes,  with 
beds  of  stone  in  place  of  mud,  would  be  far  safer  than  such  deep 
water  as  that  which  engulfed  some  fifty  persons  in  Regent’s 
Park,  and  for  skating  purposes  would  be  admirable.  But  the 
proposal  is  open  to  several  objections.  To  reduce  the  depth  and 
have  the  bottoms  of  all  the  lakes  in  the  London  parks  concreted 
would  be  a very  costly  proceeding.  As  we  have  good  skating 
only  about  once  in  every  four  or  five  years,  the  expense  would  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  resultant  benefit,  save  and  except  for  this 
consideration — that  to  prevent  loss  of  life,  no  necessary  expense  can 
be  too  great.  But  safe  skating  can  be  provided  in  a cheaper  and 
more  effectual  manner,  and  therefore  we  may  reasonably  contrast 
the  expense  of  paving  the  great  lakes  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  at  distant  intervals  that  skating  is  possible  in  England. 
The  great  cost  compared  with  the  rarity  of  benefit  from  it  is  there- 
fore a serious  objection.  There  are  yet  two  other  objections  worth 
noting.  Shallow  waters  never  have  the  beauty  that  belongs  to 
water  of  some  depth.  As  embellishments  of  our  parks,  we  desire  to 
derive  from  great  breadths  of  water  all  the  enjoyment  possible;  and 
if  the  w'ater  is  clear  and  deep,  it  has  that  steel-like  lustre  and 
darkness  which  makes  it  reflect  every  changing  hue  of  the  sky,  and 
every  object  on  its  banks,  in  all  the  charming  variety  and  change- 
ableness  which  have  made  it,  as  a feature  of  rural  scenery,  the 
grandest  of  the  elements.  There  is  yet  another  object,  which  we 
admit  is  of  secondary  importance : it  is  that  you  cannot  keep  fish 
in  shallow  water.  Nevertheless,  this  is  an  objection,  and  may  stand 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

Supposing  skaters  to  be  well  provided  for,  it  is  possible  a large 
number  of  them  would  prefer  danger  to  safety.  We  found  this 
conjecture  on  what  we  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  read.  But  it  is 
a question  of  police,  not  of  landscape  gardening,  how  people  are  to 
be  kept  from  committing  suicide  when  the  skating  frenzy  seizes  on 
them.  The  question  is  as  to  the  substitute.  This  we  think  should 
consist  of  a space  set  apart  in  every  pleasure  ground  expressly  for 
bowls,  billiards,  and  other  games  in  summer,  and  for  skating  in 
winter.  A flat  grass  lawn  sunk  one  to  two  feet  below  the  general 
level,  and  with  sloping  banks  to  define  it,  could  be  made  into  a 
lake  for  skating  in  a few  hours,  during  freezing  weather,  by  flooding 
it  with  water;  and  the  freezing  weather  past,  could  be  emptied 
again  instanter,  and  the  grass  would  be  none  the  worse  for  submerg- 
ence. In  the  exercise  of  our  calling,  we  have  several  times  formed 
bowling-greens  in  this  manner,  securing  in  one  direction  a supply 
of  water,  and  in  the  other  escape  for  it  to  an  outfall.  This  plan 
admits  of  endless  modifications.  It  can  be  adapted  to  undulating 
ground,  provided  there  is  somewhere  a definite  boundary  of  extent 
commensurate  with  the  supply  of  water  at  command ; and  this 
boundary  may  be  irregular,  so  as  to  blend  with  the  natural  undula- 
tions of  the  ground,  or  it  may  be  made  to  form  a succession  of 
separate  lakes  for  separate  purposes,  or  to  adapt  a small  supply  to  a 
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great  space,  provided  the  frost  lasts  long  enough  to  allow  of  filling 
them  all. 

As  respects  the  rights  of  the  public  to  skate  where  they  please, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  offer  an  opinion.  But  we  may  ask  this 
question  : If  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing  in  this  or  that  lake  or  river 
is  illegal,  is  not  skating  on  the  same  water  an  act  of  trespass?  The 
reason  that  the  London  parks  are  dangerous  to  skaters,  and  some- 
times equally  dangerous  and  obnoxious  to  decent  pedestrians,  is 
that  they  are  under  no  sort  of  government  whatever.  Had  there 
been  any  kind  of  government  existing,  there  would  have  been  less 
loss  of  life  than  has  occurred,  and  less  disorder  when  life  has  not 
been  endangered. 


ROSES  AND  ROSES.— No.  I. 

I have  just  come  home  from  a glorious  walk  beyond  the  alpine 
heights  of  Stamford  Hill,  laden  with  an  onus  probandi.  One  of 
our  rosarians  hereabout  has  thrust  upon  me  the  task  of  proving 
some  assertions  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ Rose  Book,”  and  un- 
ravelling some  knots  that  exist  nowhere  but  in  this  said  rosarian’s 
brain.  I really  did  intend  to  say  nothing  about  roses  this 
season,  but  I am  assured  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  three  old 
subscribers  will  look  exceedingly  blue  if  their  favourite  subject  is 
not  “handled”  frequently;  and  out  of  mere  kindness  I must,  I 
suppose,  “ handle  ” the  subject,  and  if  I cannot  say  anything  new,  I 
must  tell  the  old  story,  or  any  number  of  old  stories,  over  again. 
I don’t  at  all  suppose  there  will  be  a word  worth  reading  in  the 
half-dozen  rose  papers  I have  solemnly  resolved  to  let  off  before  the 
spring  bursts  upon  us.  It  is  not  possible,  after  having  ransacked 
a subject  like  this,  to  discover  anywhere  a new  vein : if  it  were 
possible,  I know  that  0 PQ,  our  particular  friend  who  gives  his 
mind  to  roses,  as  Chaeornac  gives  his  mind  to  the  asteroids,  would 
order  half  a dozen  extra  copies  of  this  week’s  number  if  he  knew 
that  such  twaddle  as  this  were  in  preparation  under  such  a heading 
as  “ Roses  and  Roses.”  O P Q lives  in  a perpetual  dream.  He 
dreams  of  winning  gold  cups,  silver  dinner  services,  cases  of  stuffed 
birds  of  paradise,  infallible  chronometers,  and  all  sorts  of  elegant 
and  useful  things  by  exhibiting  roses ; and  he  has  gone  so  far 
already  as  to  have  planted  largely  according  to  the  directions  in 
the  “Rose  Book,”  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  delightful  rosy  dreams 
awaits  the  day  of  triumph.  Now  if  I tell  him  he  may  expect 
a few  thirds  or  fourths,  that  in  a year  or  two  he  may  aspire  to  a 
second,  and  if  he  still  perseveres,  remembering  Bruce  and  the 
spider,  and  all  the  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  that  bear  upon 
the  development  of  the  indomitable  faculty,  he  may  dare  to  hope 
for  a first  place,  and  to  be  the  hero  of  a hundred  battles.  If  I tell 
him  all  this  as  we  walk  together,  making  the  hard  ground  ring  under 
our  awful  tread,  he  may  suddenly  collapse,  and  lose  a pleasure 
through  aiming  at  more  than  is  within  his  power.  But  O P Q 
may  infer  anything  he  pleases  from  what  appears  in  print,  and  I can 
gently  hint  to  him  in  this  place  that  no  one  can  expect  to  be  an 
impromptu  veteran ; there  must  be  toil  before  triumph — work 
before  winning  ; the  best  workman  never  attempts  to  leap  on  to  a 
roof ; he  is  content  to  go  up  the  ladder  a step  at  a time ; and  so  it 
must  be  for  those  who  intend  to  mount  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  The 
fact  is,  0 P Q,  has  made  mistakes  which  are  easily  rectified,  and 
the  foundation  mistake  is  that  success  in  rose-growing  is  a question 
of  money.  Depend  upon  it  money  does  not  purchase  a tenth  part 
of  the  happiness  it  is  reputed  to  do.  I know  a poor  tailor  who  has 
a few  rods  of  ground  on  which  he  grows  to  perfection  the  old 
double  white  rocket,  and  some  fifty  first-class  pansies,  and  two  or 
three  dozen  hollyhocks,  and  who  dare  not  spend  more  than  a 
shilling  a week  on  gardening,  and  he  derives  from  his  little  plot 
more  real  delight  than  many  a would-be  floral  magnate  who  dribbles 
out  gold  upon  his  ground  like  water.  This  is  not  to  discourage 
0 P Q — not  a bit  of  it : he  is  my  most  particular  friend,  and  I do 
wish  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  win  by  a coup  de  main 
where  there  must  first  be  an  investment,  next  a regular  siege,  and 
lastly  close  fighting  hand  to  hand  against  bravery,  skill,  and 
resources  equal  to  any  we  can  take  into  the  field.  I don’t  put  faith 
in  any  man  to  accomplish  great  things  in  rose-growing  unless  he 
can  grow  them  throughout.  To  buy  and  plant  are  very  essential 
operations,  and  those  who  will  do  so  much  may  make  sure  of  roses 
in  any  quantity  and  at  all  seasons  ; they  may  sleep  in  the  midst  of 
rose  leaves,  and  have  the  rose  of  health  on  the  cheek  to  testify  that 
Elora  is  a beneficient  goddess.  But  to  win  at  great  shows  is  another 
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matter.  The  ambition  is  honourable  ; but  the  distinction  is  only 
to  be  achieved  by  first  mastering  the  business  in  all  its  details,  for 
those  who  already  lead  the  way  have  done  so,  and  we  cannot  hope 
to  walk  abreast  of  them,  much  less  to  outstrip  them  in  the  race, 
unless  we  bring  to  the  encounter  equal  skill  and  equal  knowledge, 
with  all  the  moral  qualities  requisite  to  success,  not  the  least  being 
earnest  love  and  unwavering  determination. 

O P Q put  to  me  a question  that  he  thought  was  new,  but  which 
is  as  old  as  rose-showing:  Why  is  there  usually  such  a distinction 
between  the  stands  from  first-class  nurseries  and  stands  from  amateur 
cultivators?  Generally  speaking,  there  is  a difference  ; but  occa- 
sionally we  see  amateurs  put  up  stands  that  eclipse  in  splendour 
the  best  that  the  trade  have  ever  done.  You  may  always  consider 
an  amateur  a master  of  the  whole  business,  if  he  can  manage  a 
first  48  or  24  in  an  open  competition  that  is  at  all  spirited  ; for 
mere  buying  and  planting  are  not  sufficient  for  that.  As  I am 
rather  hard  upon  0 P Q (for  his  good  solely),  I will  endeavour  to 
make  amends  by  presenting  him  with  a few  suggestions.  First  I 
say,  read  the  “ Rose  Book  ” again,  and  pay  great  attention  to  the 
chapters  on  propagating  (nothing  like  leather).  Those  chapters 
were  not  written  in  the  style  of  those  gentlemen  who  do  horticul- 
tural papers  in  the  peat,  loam,  and  sand  style  : they  were  worked 
out  in  detail  during  many  years  of  experiment  and  practice  first, 
and  were  not  committed  to  paper  until  it  seemed  that  there  remained 
nothing  more  to  discover  or  communicate.  Success  in  showing  turns 
very  much  upon  skill  in  propagating ; and  hence  it  is  that  the 
nurseries,  where  propagating  is  the  chief  business,  pour  into  the 
rose  shows  such  wondrous  stands  of  flowers.  But  about  the  par- 
ticular question.  The  nurseries  have  an  advantage : first,  in 
quantity.  An  exhibitor  with  a sharp  eye  and  an  acre  of  roses  in 
bloom,  has  two  advantages  to  begin  with,  and  ought  to  do  some  thing 
respectable  in  an  exhibition.  You  just  walk  on,  using  the  sharp 
eye,  and  from  time  to  time  you  see  a bouncer,  and  it  is  but  a 
moment’s  work  to  off  with  his  head  and  put  it  in  a basket.  Mere 
quantity  is  something.  Ask  Mr.  Hedge,  of  Colchester,  if  quantity 
is  of  any  consequence;  and  he  may  perhaps  confess  that  he 
has  plenty  to  cut  at.  Ask  Mr.  Perry,  of  Castle  Bromwich,  if 
amongst  a thousand  roses,  all  receiving  good  treatment,  there 
is  not  a better  chance  of  cutting  a good  twelve  than  amongst 
a hundred  equally  well  treated.  Another  advantage  the  cultivator 
has  over  the  mere  possessor  of  roses  is  a predominance  of  youth 
amongst  his  plants.  Your  great-headed  standards  of  twenty 
years  of  age  may  be  glorious  to  look  at  from  the  windows,  but 
what  will  they  do  for  you  on  the  day  of  exhibition?  Not  much, 
1 trow.  You  see  we  are  getting  warm  now,  as  the  children  say  in 
the  game  of  hot  boiled  beans  and  plenty  of  butter.  “ Youth  is 
always  beautiful,”  some  poet  has  said  (it  matters  not  who). 
0 P Q had  better  dabble  in  briers,  manettis,  and  own  roots, 
mastering  for  himself  all  the  details  of  propagating,  and  he  will 
get  finer  roses  than  by  merely  buying  and  planting.  He  will  get 
used  to  roses,  and  roses  will  get  used  to  him,  and  the  two  principal 
agents  in  a rose  show,  the  exhibitor  and  the  thing  exhibited,  will 
be  place  en  rapport,  as  the  French  say,  and  we  shall  probably  hear 
of  both  again.  It  is  a fine  thing  for  an  exhibitor  to  have  a plot  of 
ground  apart  from  the  rosarium  proper,  and  therein  to  follow  the 
noble  art  as  an  amateur  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  to 
buy  and  plant  i3  at  best  to  be  but  a dilettante.  In  such  a spot 
there  should  be  always  some  sort  of  propagation  in  progress  to 
transfer  the  new  varieties  from  manetti  to  roots  of  their  own,  and 
to  put  a few  of  all  the  best  roots,  new  and  old,  upon  young  briers 
every  year.  To  obtain  the  finest  possible  rose  that  can  be  cut, 
that  is  the  question.  Now  I think  we  shall  come  near  to  that 
accomplishment  with  free-growing  sorts  when  we  take  the  second 
or  third  bloom  (sometimes  the  first)  from  a young  brier  rose 
worked  early  the  previous  season,  and  which  has  not  been  lifted 
since  the  bud  was  put  on.  Let  0 P Q lay  this  to  heart,  llosarians 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  what  do  you  think  of  budding  young 
briers  with  a view  to  allow  them  to  remain  undisturbed  till  three 
years  old,  cutting  what  you  can  from  them  in  that  time,  and  then 
making  the  stems  into  flower-sticks,  and  the  tops  into  cuttings  to 
put  into  frames  in  October  ? To  do  this  in  the  flower  garden,  is 
to  convert  a drawing-room  into  a workshop.  If  the  nursery 
appears  to  enjoy  a prestiye  in  the  exhibition,  let  us  have  nurseries 
too,  and  cut  from  young  plants,  combining  in  the  scheme  quantity 
and  youth.  1 trust  that  0 P Q will  find  enough  in  this  to  think 
about  for  the  present ; 1 hope  to  address  him  again  shortly. 

S.  II. 

John  Scott,  Mermott  Nurseries,  Crewkerne,  Somerset.  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. — Well  urrungod,  comprehen- 
sive, and  trustworthy. 

Hooper  and  Co.,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden.  Spring  Catalogue 
1807. — Tli is  is  u very  interesting  woik,  full  of  information,  with  a lew 
useful  woodcuts;  and  in  the  several  sections  enumerates  muny  subjects  of 
special  interest  and  value.  The  arrangement  appears  to  bo  confused,  and 
is  certainly  capable  of  improvement;  in  all  other  respects  it  is  a first-clans 
catalogue. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY  TREE  AND  ITS  TRAINING. 

Quite  a revolution  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  style  of  training  fruit  trees,  especially  standards.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  originated  with  the  introduction  of  orchard-house  and 
miniature  trees.  By  some  the  system  is  considered  to  be  very 
profitable,  because  you  are  enabled  to  grow  a greater  variety  within 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  a less  number,  and  the  fruit  they 
yield  is  much  superior  in  size  and  flavour  compared  with  the  former 
practice.  The  idea  of  their  introduction  may  have  been  first 
gathered  from  observing  the  methods  of  planting  and  training 
in  our  market  gardens.  Having  in  my  boyhood  been  employed  in 
a market  garden,  I have  always  felt  a peculiar  interest  in  watching 
their  operations.  In  later  years,  uniformity  of  planting  and  training 
is  much  more  closely  practised  there  than  in  private  gardens. 
That  market  gardeners  should  economize  space  is  not  surprising, 
for  every  square  yard  of  land  must  contribute  to  the  profit  of  the 
concern.  The  regularity  which  you  observe  in  the  growth  of  whole 
acres  of  fruit  trees  is  to  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  large 
quantities  which  are  cultivated  of  one  particular  variety,  and  thus 
their  habits  being  alike  they  present  a very  even  surface.  Yet 
with  all  these  advantages,  the  management  of  them  is  entirely  con- 
ducted on  scientific  principles.  When  residing  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  I have  witnessed  large  plots  of  the  Warrington  gooseberry  so 
carefully  pruned  that  one  plant  might  be  taken  as  a facsimile  of 
the  whole.  The  knives  they  employ  are  specially  made  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  sheath  knives,  and  much  larger  than  those 
commonly  used  by  gardeners.  In  private  establishments  where  the 
extent  of  ground  is  limited,  we  cannot  expect  to  realise  the  same 
uniform  style  throughout,  because  there  are  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and  which  are  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a practice, 
such  as  the  variety  of  habits  which  abound  even  among  plants 
belonging  to  the  same  class.  The  gooseberry  is  an  example  of 
this.  Yet  I am  induced  to  think  that  we  could  do  much  by 
studying,  and  thus  practising,  some  peculiar  mode  of  training,  and 
so  seek  to  overcome  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  constitution 
of  the  various  varieties. 

My  thoughts  thus  far  have  been  suggested  by  a unique  but  small 
plantation  of  dwarf  pyramid  pear  trees  now  under  my  charge. 
Growing  beside  them  are  some  luxurious  bushes  of  gooseberry 
trees.  The  object  of  their  culture  has  been  to  obtain  ripe  fruit  for 
dessert.  They  have  been  so  trained  that  nearly  all  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  bush  must,  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  come 
in  contact  with  the  soil;  and  thus  quantities,  especially  in  showery 
weather,  will  be  rendered  unfit  for  table.  Why  not  endeavour  to 
save  this  fruit  by  training  them  into  a somewhat  pyramid  shape  by 
fixing  stakes  to  each  tree  ? It  may  be  said  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble,  or  rather  impossible,  to  adapt  every  variety  to  that  style. 
Now  I can  prove  from  actual  experience  that  it  is  not  only  benefi- 
cial to  the  tree,  but  profitable,  by  enabling  it  to  produce  a much  larger 
quantity  of  good  sound  fruit.  In  my  last  situation  I successfully 
adopted  the  above  plan  of  training,  and  whoever  saw  the  trees 
were  delighted  with  the  mode.  I had  upwards  of  a hundred  trees 
tied  to  iron  rods,  many  of  which  were  5 feet  in  height.  Among 
them  were  a great  many  of  the  well-known  Lancashire  varieties,  and 
several  bushes  of  Warrington,  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in 
cultivation,  alike  for  dessert  as  well  as  culinary  purposes.  Of 
course,  in  thus  training  them,  a good  deal  of  patience  and  perse- 
verance is  requisite  in  the  commencement.  In  pruning,  you  must 
ensure  a clear  stem  for  some  little  distance,  and  thus  give  every 
encouragement  to  an  upward  growth.  Selecting  a vigorous  leading 
shoot,  it  will  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  lower  branches  with 
tarred  string  to  the  stake,  as  some  sorts,  in  spite  of  your  efforts, 
have  a disposition  to  produce  the  growth  of  their  shoots  towards  the 
earth.  If  those  of  our  readers  who  arc  interested  in  the  subject 
will  try  the  system,  I am  satisfied  they  will  as  time  progresses  be 
delighted  with  the  result.  John  F.  M‘Elroy. 


T.  Sampson,  Yeovil.  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds. — A good  local  list,  containing  everything  useful ; and  a good  tablo  of 
quantities  for  the  guidanco  of  purchasers. 

Downie,  Laird,  and  Laino,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
S.E.;  and  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. — Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable, 
and  Farm  Seeds  for  1807.  A very  important  book  in  respect  of  its  selections  and 
specialities,  and  admirably  got  up  for  reference  and  usefulness.  Wo  find  in 
the  list  of  potatoes  thoso  excellent  varieties  Rintoul’s  Early  Don  and  Molfatt's 
Prolific.  The  selections  arc  amongst  the  best  we  have  soon. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Roses.  Comprehensive  and  truthful,  and  very  judiciously  re- 
stricted to  classes  and  varieties  that  aro  really  useful  and  in  general  demand. 

London  Seed  Company.  General  Fries  Current  of  Kitchen  Garden, 
Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds. — A good  bu&inessliko  list,  equally  ndapted  to 
gardeners  and  farmers.  In  the  llowcr-seed  department  thoro  aro  some  very 
tempting  offers.  It  is  a curious  thing  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from 
this  “ Price  Current”  whore  the  offices  of  the  society  aro  situated. 

G.  Ginns  and  Co.,  25,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly, — Catalogue  of  Kitchen 
Garden  Seeds.  A largo  shoot  list,  witli  spacos  for  customers  to  till  in  tlio 
quantities  required,  which  saves  all  writing  of  ordors.— Catalogue  of 
Agricultural  Seeds.  In  this,  besides  tho  subjects  ordinarily  in  request,  is  a 
list  of  selected  meadow,  pasture,  and  lawn  grassos— a class  of  plants  on 
which  Messrs.  Giblrn  have  bestowed  much  attention,  to  tho  immense  advan- 
tage of  the  community. 
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NOTE  ON  BORDER-HEATING. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  KINO  BLEY. 

(From  tbo  Jouinnl  of  tho  Royal  Multicultural  Socloly.) 

The  border  which  1 have  the  means  of  heeling  is  uhout  120  foot  long 
and  10  fret  wide,  and  is  nt  the  foot  of  a south  wn  11  12  feet  high,  with  a 
cross  wall  nt  each  end.  Four  pipes  run  tho  entire  length,  and  nro  in  the 
midst  of  a mnss  of  drain-tiles,  which  are  nt  right  angles  to  tlieso  hot-water 
pipes,  and  lie  in  linos  sloping  upwards  towards  the  wall,  with  rise  enough 
to  seoure  the  How  of  the  water,  and  the  circulation  of  the  hot  air  ; upon 


the  drain-tiles  there  is  a layer  of  coke.  The  result  gives  me  a temperature 
about  that  of  a very  gentle  hotbed.  I do  not  think  I should  construct  the 
bed  in  the  same  way  again  ; but  I had  been  doing  a good  deal  of  draining, 
and  the  defective  tiles  were  good  enough  for  this  purpose.  My  fruit-trees 
are  in  pots,  some  as  large  as  2 feet  across,  but  most  of  them  15  inches. 
The  pots  stand  upon  the  coke,  or  very  little  above  it.  In  winter  they  are 
covered  with  earth  and  dry  litter,  so  as  to  keep  the  frost  off  completely; 
but  in  the  mild  weather  they  are  little  more  than  half  buried,  and  in  the 
heat  of  summer  are  raised  to  the  surface  to  let  the  sun  give  them  as  much 
heat  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  roots  during  the 
summer  months  to  pass  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  into  the  ground. 

The  way  in  which  I have  applied  the  heat  is,  as  far  as  I can,  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  roots  in  winter,  and  to  give  a temperature  to  them 
when  the  fruit  is  setting  above  what  we  get  from  the  sun  in  this  climate; 
and  then  again,  when  the  heat  begins  to  fail  in  early  autumn,  to  give 
warmth  to  ripen  the  wood  and  get  the  trees  put  to  rest  early,  by  their 
having  heat  and  no  water.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  state  how  the  treeB 
are  heated  throughout  one  year.  During  the  sharp  frosts  of  winter  the  hot 
water  is  kept  going  night  and  day,  and  I have  heat  enough  to  thaw  any 
snow  that  falls,  but  I do  not  raise  the  temperature  of  tbe  ground  so  high 
as  this,  but  only  enough  to  prevent  the  roots  being  so  much  checked  in 
their  growth  as  to  destroy  the  young  spongioles.  Whenever  the  weather 
is  mild  the  fire  is  not  lighted  ; and  by  the  end  of  February  there  is  rarely 
any  occasion  for  artificial  heat.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  trees  are  in  full 
blossom,  the  fire  is  again  lighted,  and  the  heat  steadily  increased,  and  kept 
up  till  the  sun  warms  the  ground  thoroughly.  At  this  period  the  fire  is 
lighted  early  in  the  morning,  and  allowed  to  go  out  at  night,  and  so 
gradually  till  artificial  heat  ceases,  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  later  if  the 
season  be  cold  ; and  if  a few  cold  days  come,  I give  heat  again  during  the 
day.  During  the  blossoming  season  the  trees  have  a wide  piece  of  netting 
over  them.  The  trees  now  will  have  got  a very  great  advance  upon  those 
in  the  open  ground  so  far  as  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  concerned,  but 
they  do  not  open  their  blossoms  more  then  a very  few  days  before  them. 

Then  again  about  the  end  of  August  I give  heat  during  the  day,  and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit  give  water  or  withhold  it,  as  I would 
encourage  growth  or  ripen  the  wood.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  pots  with  slates  or  wood,  to  keep  the  rain  off.  My  rule  is  to 
withhold  water  and  give  heat  as  soon  as  ever  the  fruit  is  ripe.  When  the 
terminal  buds  sre  fully  developed,  the  pots  are  lifted  and  the  protruding 
roots  cut  off,  the  soil  taken  out  half-way  down,  and  the  roots  so  far  cut 
within  a few  inches  of  the  stem ; fresh  soil  is  put  in,  a little  water  given 
to  the  tree,  which  is  placed  on  the  hot  border  again  for  about  a couple  of 
weeks,  and  then  kept  dry  till  the  leaves  fall,  and  for  some  time  after.  The 
root-pruning  is  going  on  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of  October 
(I  believe  it  should  always  be  performed  before  the  leaves  fall) ; and  by 
giving  water  and  heat  the  trees  do  not  flag  for  more  than  a day,  and  heal 
their  wounds  at  once.  No  doubt  much  has  to  be  learned  here,  and  it  will 
require  many  seasons  to  find  out  the  best  treatment.  My  object  is  to  get 
the  trees  to  cast  their  leaves  very  soon  after  the  wood  is  mature,  and  to 
stop  the  long  herbaceous  growth  that  our  damp  autumns  produce.  I need 
hardly  mention  that  close  summer  pinching  is  practised,  so  that  very  little 
winter  pruning  is  needed.  The  dry  heat  soon  sends  the  leaves  off,  and  a 
long  rest  is  given  to  the  trees  during  the  autumn.  Some  are  placed  under 
glass  to  ripen  their  fruit ; and  all  would  be,  if  I had  sufficient  extent  of  it; 
for  as  the  trees  are  merely  resting,  a small  space  accommodates  a great 
number,  as  they  may  be  packed  close  together,  and,  the  pots  being  dry,  no 
mildew  need  be  feared,  as  they  have  at  this  time  [plenty  of  air.  Finally, 
as  soon  as  the  rains  of  autumn  are  over,  and  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  the 
hardy  trees  are  again  put  into  the  hot  border. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  first-rate,  and  the  addi- 
tional length  given  to  our  summers  allows  many  kiuds  to  come  to  perfection 
that  otherwise  we  cannot  Tipen.  A month  or  six  weeks  is  certainly  thus 
added.  We  have  plenty  of  light  from  our  long  days  in  summer  ; but  ex- 
cepting for  July  and  part  of  August  we  have  no  heat  in  the  ground,  and 
during  our  long  cold  and  wet  autumns  the  rootlets  of  our  trees  rot  and  die, 
and  they  have  to  grow  again  before  the  trees  have  strength  to  swell  their 
fruit.  I tried  three  trees  of  Beurre  Superfin  last  year,  all  grafted  at  the 
same  time  and  equal  in  vigour — one  in  the  open  ground,  one  in  the 
orchard-hou-e,  and  one  with  root  heat  and  no  glass.  The  pears  from  the 
open  border  were  about  the  size  of  walnut',  those  from  the  orchard-house 
fair-sized  and  good,  but  those  from  t he  hot  border  were  larger  and  finer 
than  I have  ever  seen  in  the  south  of  England  ; and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  season  was  one  especially  favourable  for  the  open  border, 
the  trees  in  which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  three  years,  and  were  kept 
well  mulched  during  the  hot  weather. 

I first  began  the  system  of  bottom-heat  by  plunging  strawberry  plants 


in  an  opon  hotbed,  and  planting  them  out  after  giving  them  u rest  in  the 
autumn  ; and  the  result  induced  me  to  try  tho  plan  on  a larger  scale  with 
very  various  kinds  of  fruit.  Ono  very  useful  application  of  tho  hot  border 
is  for  grafting  young  trees.  The  stocks  potted  ourly  in  the  autumn,  and 
treated  like  tho  other  trees  during  the  autumn  und  winter  and  early  spring, 
are  quite  vigorous  enough  then  for  grafting,  and  they  push  strongly  and 
got  no  checks,  and  so  thero  is  no  troublo  in  keeping  back  tho  scions  till 
the  stocks  are  ready. 

Last  year  I put  a row  of  potatoes  just  over  one  of  tho  hot-water  pipes, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  ordinary  crop  was  planted.  Some  time  after- 
wards my  man  (who  is  not  learned  in  gardening,  though  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy and  interested  in  his  work)  came  to  me  and  said,  “The  taties  on 
the  hot  pipes  are  not  thriving  like  those  in  the  grund."  I asked  him  what 
made  him  think  so ; and  then  it  came  out  that  he  was  judging  by  the  tops. 
However,  in  a few  days  more  the  ground  over  those  in  heat  swelled  and 
broke  up  like  molehills,  and  we  had  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  best 
potatoes  I have  had  at  any  time  since  I came  here  six  years  ago. 

I am  now  making  preparations  for  giving  bottom-heat  with  glass  over- 
head, and  I shall  be  very  glad  to  work  out  any  systematic  experiments  on  the 
use  of  heat  without  glass,  glass  without  heat,  and  heat  and  glass  united  ; 
but  I am  sure  that  unless  our  experiments  are  based  upon  some  principle 
to  begin  with,  they  will  never  be  of  value  for  making  correct  inductions; 
and  so  I shall  be  glad  to  give  some  time  to  experiments  of  a scientific  kind 
in  order  to  obtain  results  that,  as  an  individual,  I should  never  live  long 
enough  to  see,  but  which  by  the  united  efforts  of  many  may  be  arrived  at 
in  a very  few  seasons.  So  please  do  not  think  that  in  the  account  I am 
giving  you  I suppose  my  system  to  be  anything  more  than  an  experiment, 
or  that  I should  consider  it  otherwise  than  a hasty  induction  to  declare 
from  it  that  the  principles  which  for  the  sake  of  clearness  I have  stated, 
are  in  anvwise  proved  to  be  correct. 

South  Kilvington,  Thirsk. 


HEAT. 

One  might  ask  the  question,  “ What  is  heat  ?”  but  it  would  he  difficult  even 
for  the  philosopher  to  make  reply'.  Whatever  we  see,  feel,  taste,  and  smell 
is  in  some  degree  or  other  filled  with  it,  and  the  properties  of  organic  sub- 
stances are  in  great  part  produced  by  heat.  We  see  and  hear  of  the  power 
of  heat  always  and  every  day  wherever  we  go.  Whence  came  this  powerful 
and  wonderful  principle  that  connects  together  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world  ? — the  grand  foundation  which  furnishes  the  earth  with  a 
regular  supply,  and  makesit  capable  of  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life  ? 
If  we  torture  or  imprison  it,  or  do  what  we  may  with  it,  its  power  and  effect 
remain  the  same — unchanged  and  unchangeable.  We  devise  means  to  extort 
heat  from  water,  in  order  that  we  may  make  ice.  We  [also  force  it  into 
water  to  warm  our  apartments,  and  in  our  pineries,  vineries,  and  stoves,  to 
enjoy  the  productions  and  growth  of  tropical  luxuries.  Heat  gives  wings  to 
the  ships,  and  bids  defiance  in  a great  measure  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  for 
even  if  the  wind  is  contrary,  steam  is  usually  its  master.  It  is  also  as  horses  to 
thelocomotive,  and  enables  it  to  outstrip  theflight  of  the  swiftest  bird  in  the  air. 
Ileat  is  every  way  present,  and  every  material  in  existence  contains  it.  When 
we  sleep  at  night,  we  require  a due  regulation  of  it,  and  by  its  influence  our 
food  contains  its  nutritious  and  enriching  qualities ; and  without  its  presence 
our  fruit  and  grain  would  he  as  tasteless  and  insipid  as  the  roots,  branches, 
leaves,  and  grass  that  held  and  protected  them. 

In  health,  heat  is  our  mainstay  and  support,  and  in  sickness  it  is  our 
physician  and  medicine.  Under  a high  degree  of  heat  we  languish ; in  severe 
weather,  without  it  we  shiver.  If  heat  is  allowed  to  accumulate  around  us 
in  undue  quantities,  we  burn  with  fever  ; and  if  taken  from  us  too  quickly, 
it  leaves  behind  many  maladies  to  testify  to  its  loss. 

Heat  is  a good  servant,  and  lends  its  power  and  influence  always  and  at 
all  times,  ever  ready  to  do  good  service  for  man’s  enjoyment  and  welfare. 
We  have  conductors  and  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  by  their  aid  we  keep 
ourselves  warm  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer  with  the  same  sort  of  coverings. 
Woollens  or  flannels  are  among  the  worst  conductors,  cotten  and  linen  the 
next.  All  these  three  kinds  of  wearing  apparel  may  have  the  same  tem- 
perature of  heat,  yet  to  the  touch  one  may  feel  warmer  than  the  other. 
Metal  is  the  coldest  material  we  have  in  the  house,  stone  next,  and  wood  still 
less,  and  woollen  feels  the  warmest  of  the  whole.  Good  conductors  have  a lower 
temperature  than  our  body,  and  thus  feel  cold  when  we  handle  them.  Other 
things  with  a higher  temperature  than  we  possess  feel  hot.  So  it  is  with 
this  most  wonderful  thing  heat,  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  it.  The 
earth  possesses  a certain  amount  of  heat,  but  the  sun  must  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  source  of  it.  Heat  may  be  produced  by  different  ways  and  means  : 
a nail  may  be  made  red-hot  by  the  application  of  a hammer;  by  the  friction 
of  two  pieces  of  wood,  by  boring  or  turning  of  metals,  by  rapid  or  powerful 
compression,  and  by  the  process  of  combustion.  Decomposition  of  food  in 
the  human  body  is  noticed  as  an  abundant  source  of  heat.  I asked  the 
question  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  What  is  heat  ? Well,  what  is 
it  still,  after  so  much  is  said  concerning  it  and  its  production  ? By  the  term 
“heat”  we  mean  sensation.  If  we  touch  fire,  or  anything  hotter  than  our 
flesh,  we  call  it  hot.  Fire  is  the  cause  of  burning.  A hot  fire,  a hot  place,  a hot 
house,  hot  weather, — these  are  terms  indicative  of  the  presence  in  this  or  that 
place  of  more  heat  than  is  congenial  to  our  feelings.  Heat  raises  the  tem- 
perature in  proportion  as  it  increases,  and  the  philosophical  instrument  called 
a thermometer  tells  us  the  number  of  degrees  of  heat.  The  force  with  which 
the  particles  of  a body  cohere  is  entirely  dependent  upon  heat.  The  existing 
adhesive  force  decreases  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  temperature. 
Burning  gas  produces  heat  and  raises  temperature  while  affording  illumina- 
tion. Some  small  greenhouses  are  heated  with  coal-gas.  Heat  has  been 
described  as  an  extremely  subtile  fluidox  molecular  motion  of  matter.  Whatever 
it  may  be,  it  must  be  regarded  as  pervading  all  space,  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  other  bodies,  and  producing  wonderful  effects  of  expansion,  fluidity, 
ebullition,  and  evaporation.  Without  heat,  nature  itself  would  be  lifeless  and 
inanimate  ; and  the  recent  frost  has  suggested  to  us  that  as  water,  the  emblem 
of  fluidity  and  mobility,  becomes  as  hard  as  rock  when  a certain  amount  of  its 
latent  heat  is  abstracted  from  it  by  the  atmosphere,  so  if  its  heat  were  to  be 
all  radiated  from  the  earth  the  whole  mass  must  become  a crystal,  and  life 
would  cease  utterly  upon  its  present  life-covered  surface. 

A.  D.  Allasox. 


Crystal  Palace. — It  is  not  improbible  that  in  the  changes  consequent  on 
the  destruction  of  the  tropical  department  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a spacious 
concert-room  will  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  magnificent  courts  bsyond  the 
screen,  and  the  Handel  orchestra  removed  thereto  from  the  centre 
transept.  Such  a scheme  is  under  consideration. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN  SOILS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

LIGHT,  DRY,  SANDY  SOILS. 

One  of  the  worst  soils  that  a gardener  has  to  contend  with  in  the 
production  of  fine  vegetables  is  a light,  open,  porous  surface  resting  on 
gravel.  These  soils  may  be  described  as  of  a peaty  nature,  as  they  more 
generally  abound  on  spots  that  have  been  at  some  time  reclaimed  from 
adjacent  open  waters,  in  which  both  bog-earth  and  peat  are  often  found 
in  any  quantity.  Such  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  residences  that  encircle 
Blackheath,  and  also  in  some  of  those  that  skirt  a portion  of  Wimbledon 
Common  ; so  that  we  see  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  only  made  up  of 
the  same  nature  as  a portion  of  the  surrounding  land,  and  consequently 
are  ill  adapted  for  vegetable  culture,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  right 
measures  are  adopted  to  increase  their  stability.  Very  generally  there  are 
not  more  than  ten  to  twelve  inches  of  surface  soil,  and  this  too  often  of 
that  light  open  texture,  that  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  not  the  power  of 
retaining  one-half  of  the  sustenance  that  vegetable  life  requires  (even 
when  it  is  liberally  supplied)  because  the  first  few  hours’  rain,  after  a 
dres  ing  of  manure  has  been  given,  washes  down  into  the  gravel  below 
all  the  Dutriment  that  the  manure  contains,  and  which  a soil  of  a more 
calcareous  nature  would  retain,  to  the  evident  benefit  of  the  crops. 

I am  aware  that  much  can  be  done  by  good  management  to  make  its 
character  more  retentive,  and  consequently  increase  its  fertility,  but  to 
improve  the  staple  of  the  whole  requires  expensive  measures  in  many 
places.  The  chief  secret  in  management  in  the  first  instance  is  to  avoid 
deep  trenching,  for  where  there  is  only  about  twelve  inches  of  soil  suitable 
for  cultivation,  it  can  do  no  good  to  loosen  up  a bed  of  gravel  beneath  it ; in 
fact,  it  will  do  harm,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  allowing  greater  facility  for 
the  water  to  get  away  out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
which  must  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  in  this  case,  as  having 
only  such  a limited  space  to  ramify  in,  they  require  too  often  more 
moisture  than  these  kinds  of  soil  have  the  means  to  retain.  The  aim 
of  the  cultivator,  therefore,  must  be  to  retain  as  much  moisture  in  the  soil 
as  he  can  during  the  summer  months,  and  not  make  channels  for  its 
escape  out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants,  that  they  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  every  summer  shower,  and  the  gardener  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  two  or  three  days  after  that  the  supply  of  moisture  is  not  quite 
exhausted. 

With  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  and  some  permanent  crops,  as  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  plantations,  it  may  be  desirable  to  specially  prepare  these 
spots  by  taking  out  the  gravel  and  supplying  its  place  with  a better  and  a 
more  suitable  soil ; but  only  in  such  cases  would  I advise  the  subsoil  to  be 
loosened  up  more  than  two  or  three  inches,  unless  a portion  of  it  could  be 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  better  soil.  This  may  be  done  more 
often  than  it  is  when  lawns  and  gardens  are  first  made,  for  I have  seen 
good  soil  used  for  making  lawns  that  would  have  been  a permanent 
benefit  to  the  kitchen  garden,  had  it  been  removed  there,  and  the  worst 
soil  from  the  kitchen  garden  made  to  do  the  same  duty  on  the  lawn,  which 
it  would  with  proper  management.  Bat  where  measures  have  been 
neglected  to  improve  it  in  the  first  instance,  the  gardener  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing  so,  provided  he  has  the  means.  But  here  is  the 
difficulty,  for,  as  I have  before  stated,  at  this  stage  it  requires  expensive 
measures  to  do  it  effectually,  for  nothing  short  of  a good  coat  of  loam 
from  six  to  eight  inches  thick  will  make  a good  job  of  it.  But  once  give 
it  such  a dressing,  audit  will  increase  in  fertility  for  years  alterwards.  Of 
course  a less  quantity  would  have  a corresponding  effect,  but  anything  less 
than  six  inches  will  waste  away  in  a few  years,  when  a second  application 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  staple  that  was  given 
it  when  first  applied.  In  choosing  loam  for  this  purpose,  I would  prefer 
it  to  be  rather  heavy  in  its  nature,  as  a sandy  loam  would  not  do  the  same 
amount  of  good  as  that  of  a closer  and  heavier  character. 

The  next  best  thing  to  improve  such  a soil  would  be  two  or  three  inches 
of  clay  strewn  all  over  every  vacant  spot  in  autumn.  This  by  being  fully 
exposed  to  frost  and  all  other  influences  of  the  elements,  would  by  early 
spring  so  crumWe  to  pieces,  that  if  carefully  forked  in,  it  would  get  well 
incorporated  with  the  natural  soil;  and  if  the  same  quantity  was  applied 
for  two  or  three  years  successively,  it  would  do  a vast  amount  of  good,  by 
enabling  the  soil  to  retain  more  moisture,  and  consequently  more  suste- 
nance for  the  crops  to  feed  upon. 

Chalk  in  a small  state  may  be  used  advantageously  in  small  quantities, 
but  its  chief  benefit  would  result  from  its  being  of  a cooler  nature  than 
the  natural  soil,  and  it  would  so  prove  highly  beneficial  in  the  hot  summer 
months.  But  anything  may  be  applied  that  will  assist  the  staple  to  retain 
moisture,  and  reduce  its  burning  character.  But  anything  that  will  tend 
to  make  it  more  porous  should  be  avoided;  even  very  long  dung  should 
not  be  put  into  the  soil  unless  it  be  early  in  the  winter  months,  that  it 
may  get  thoroughly  decomposed  before  spring. 

In  closing,  I may  remark  these  kinds  of  soils  are  generally  the  earliest, 
as  being  so  naturally  well  drained  they  are  the  warmest,  but  the  quality 
which  ensures  their  reputation  for  earliness  is,  later  in  the  summer,  a 
great  enemy  in  preventing  the  satisfactory  maturation  of  any  succulent 
crop  as  compared  to  a soil  of  a oolder  nature.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


The  frost  droke  up  on  Tuesday  last,  agreeably  to  the  anticipations 
expressed  in  our  note  on  the  weather  last  week.  About  midday  the  wind 
veered  from  E.  to  nearly  due  S.,  and  soon  after  settled  in  the  usual  manner 
at  S.W.,  and  after  a fall  of  sleet,  rain  followed,  and  the  temperature  rose 
about  25°  in  the  course  of  about  six  hours.  It  begins  to  appear  that  the 
recent  trost  tried  vegetation  as  severely,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  of  1800-01. 
It  is  certain  that  Chinese  and  Japanese  trees  and  shrubs  in  our  gardens 
have  been  considerably  injured.  We  should  bo  glad  if  our  readers  will 
contribute  information  on  this  subject  as  opportunities  occur  for  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  the  injury  done.  Reports  from  districts  far  apart, 
and  variously  situated  as  to  geological  formation  and  relative  shelter  or 
exposure,  will  be  of  lasting  value,  (or  the  frost  of  1807  will  undoubtedly 
strve  as  an  extreme  test  of  the  hardiness  of  plants,  as  well  as  of  the 
possibilities'of  the  climate  of  Britain. 

Geelonq  as  a Grape-orowino  District. — Nearly  ono  quarter  of  the 
area  under  vine  culture  within  the  colony  is  within  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Geelong;  and  of  the  superiority  of  tho  Geelong  grapes  for  wine-making 
purposes  some  notion  maybe  conceived  from  the  iaot  that  of  110,000 
gallons  of  wine  made  during  one  year  within  Victoriu,  nearly  50,000  gallons 
were  made  in  this  district. 

When  is  literary  work  like  smoke?  When  it  comes  in  volumes. 


ON  LAYING  DOWN  LAND  TO  GRASS.. 

I have  adopted  a plan  which  with  me  has  been  successful,  and  I think 
would  be  so  generally  on  soils  of  a similar  character  to  mine,  which  is  a 
clay,  interspersed  more  or  less  with  round  stones,  on  the  formation  of  the 
variegated  marl.  The  fields  on  which  the  trial  has  been  made  had  been 
prepared  the  previous  year  by  cleaning  thoroughly  and  manuring  heavily, 
for  Mangel  or  Swedes.  In  the  spring,  at  the  usual  time,  I have  sown, 
with  the  corn  crop,  a mixture  intended  to  remain  down  two  years  con- 
sisting of  cow-grasa,  common  white  clover,  a few  pounds  of  Alsike  clover, 
Italian  rye  grass,  and  sometimes  a very  small  proportion  of  Timothy  grass. 
The  grass  seeds  are  usually  sown  a few  days  after  the  corn,  in  order  to 
secure  a fixed  tilth,  and  great  care  is  taken  that  the  land  is  in  a proper 
state — neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  My  first  year’s  seeds  are  commonly 
mown,  and  are,  as  a rule,  a more  than  usually  abundant  crop.  The  second 
year  I generally  find  that  the  yield  of  herbage  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  first.  I ought  to  have  stated  that,  after  mowing  the  first  year’s  crop, 
I generally  pasture  the  after  growth  with  sheep,  which  are  supplied  with 
cake  or  corn.  1 continue  this  system  during  the  following  years,  usually 
contriving  that  the  field  in  question  shall  be  pastured  during  some  portion 
of  the  year  by  either  sheep  or  calves  which  have  a daily  supply  of  artificial 
food.  In  this  manner  I have  been  induced  to  leave  fields  down  year  after 
year,  because  the  supply  of  herbage  which  they  yielded  was  so  abundant 
that  they  were  more  profitable  in  this  state  than  they  would  have  been 
under  a corn  crop.  Of  course  I do  not  wish  to  draw  a general  inference 
from  my  limited  trials ; but  in  this  district,  or  in  others  which  have  a 
similar  soil  and  climate,  I should  feel  no  hesitation  in  practising  it  on  an 
extended  scale.  It  is  a great  recommendation  that  the  yield  of  herbage  is 
so  considerable  during  the  first  few  years  ; and  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, the  more  permanent  grasses  indigenous  to  the  district  gradually 
introduce  themselves  into  the  vacant  spaces  left  by  the  dying  out  of  the 
biennial  species.  Of  course  this  process  is  greatly  accelerated  by  putting 
on  a compost  in  the  spring,  and  sowing  hay  or  mixed  grass  seeds  among 
it.  I have  at  this  moment  a field  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  half  of 
which  was  laid  down  according  to  the  plan  1 have  described,  and  the  other 
half  with  permanent  grass  seed  of  the  most  expensive  description.  Wishiog 
to  give  this  portion  every  advantage,  it  was  limed  previous  to  the  corn  and 
grass  crop  beiDg  sown.  Its  high  condition  was  proved  by  its  yielding,  in 
spite  of  exceptionally  thin  seeding,  a very  heavy  crop  of  barley.  The  first 
year’s  mow  of  grass  was,  however,  miserable ; and  the  subsequent  herbage, 
notwithstanding  repeated  manurings,  has  continued  most  scanty.  The 
other  portion  of  the  field  is  a complete  contrast  to  this,  presenting  in  the 
fourth  year  after  it  was  laid  down  every  promise  of  becoming  a valuable 
permanent  pasture.  Most  persons,  in  walking  over  this  field,  imagine 
that  the  facts  are  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  actually  the  case,  namely, 
that  the  worst  portion  was  sown  with  temporary  grasses  which  have  died 
out,  and  that  the  other  was  sown  with  permanent  grass  seeds.  A friend 
of  mine  in  this  neighbourhood  laid  down  a field  without  a corn  crop  some 
years  ago,  with  permanent  grass  procured  from  an  eminent  seedsman. 
Although  neither  trouble  nor  expense  had  been  spared  from  first  to  last,  the 
result  was  so  unprofitable  that,  after  waiting  in  vain  during  seven  or  eight 
years  for  improvement,  he  has  broken  the  field  up.  During  the  last  year 
or  two  he  has  adopted  my  plan,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  On  a 
large  proportion  of  strong  lands,  the  practice  of  keeping  clover  and  rye- 
grass down  for  two  years  presents  many  advantages.  It  is  a saving  of 
expense  both  in  seed  and  labour;  it  rests  the  land,  and  improves  its  con- 
dition, while  it  al  ;ows  of  a rotation  during  which  clover  occurs  at  longer 
intervals.  If  the  relative  prices  of  mutton,  wool,  and  corn,  which  have 
prevailed  during  many  years,  continue  to  hold,  an  acre  of  good  sheep 
pasture  pays  better  than  an  acre  of  corn.  Whether  or  not  it  is  advisable 
to  extend  the  time  during  which  land  is  allowed  to  remain  in  glass  will  of 
course  depend  upon  many  circumstances  which  will  occur  in  different 
cases.  But  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  occupier  has  it  in  his  power 
to  do  this  without  incurring  loss.  I consider  the  Alsike  clover  quite 
essential  to  the  success  of  this  plan.  In  selecting  the  proportion  of  cow- 
grass  and  Italian  rye-grass,  the  farmer  will,  of  course,  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. Where  the  clovers  are  certain  to  stand,  the  proportion  of  rye- 
grass may  be  reduced  very  low. — Mr.  Willoughby  Wood,  in  Bell's  Weekly 
Messenger. 


CATALOGUES. 

F.  and  A.  Smith,  West  Dulwich.  Betail  Catalogue  of  Netv  and  Choice 
Plants. — In  this  are  comprised  all  Messrs.  Smith’s  novelties  for  1867.  In 
the  lists  of  Cinerarias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  and  Pelargoniums, 
are  some  valuable  new  varieties. 

W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Hiohgate,  London,  N.  Catalogue  of  Vegetable, 
Blower,  and  Farm  Seeds  for  1867.— A capital  list,  neither  overloaded  with 
varieties,  nor  deficient  of  anything  really  good.  A selection  of  flower  seeds, 
and  Gladiolus,  Anemone,  and  Ranunculus  bulbs,  is  added.  Amongst  the 
novelties  is  Cut.bush’s  variety  of  Lilium  auratum,  the  flower  of  which  has 
bands  of  red,  in  place  of  the  usual  bands  of  yellow. 

Wheeler  and  Sons,  Gloucester.  Little  Book,  or  Select  Seed  List  for 
1867. — A pretty  and  amusing  trade  list,  containing  many  speoiulities,  and 
good  selections  of  standard  subjects.  The  cultural  notes  are  brief,  but  quite 
to  the  purpose;  and  there  is  a good  paper  on  pasture  glasses. 

Richard  Dean,  Ealing,  London,  W.  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — A very  interesting  list,  containing  perhaps 
more  novelties  than  cautious  people  will  care  to  invest  in,  and  too  many 
quotations  of  a class  suggestive  of  R.  D.’s  obsequious  anxiety  to  propitiate  an 
influence.  Pity  that  somo  useful  information  should  bo  mixed  with  what 
looks  like  toadyism  ; hut  every  one  to  his  taste. 

II.  Cannell,  Fuchsia  Nursery,  Station  Road,  Woolwich.  Floral 
Guide  for  1867. — This  is  a capital  little  book,  for  which  Mr.  Cannell  has  the 
courage  to  charge  3d.,  a much  moro  sensible  proceeding  than  giving  it  away, 
and  quite  as  likely  to  bring  trade  ns  if  sent  about  free  and  broadcast.  It  con- 
tains dcscriptivo  lists  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Tropteolums,  &o.,  &c., 
with  discriminating  criticisms  on  their  respective  merits,  anil  some  racy  bits 
of  information  for  thoso  who  can  bo  taught  by  a merry  word  as  well  ns  by  a 
prosy  essay. 

Thero  is  now  in  tho  aviary  at  Knowsley  (says  the  Liverpool  sllbion)  a 
turtle-dove  which  hatohed  two  young  ones,  in  a tree  in  tho  open  ground, 
on  Christmas  Day  morning.  Tho  same  pair  ot  doves  hatched  on  Christmas 
Day  last  year  in  the  same  tree,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  the  year  belore. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

TALLIES. 

T once  know  a Indy,  blessed  with  n large  family,  who,  in  reply 
to  the  urgent  solicitations,  at  dinner-time,  of  her  numerous  offspring 
for  more  copious  supplies  of  the  succulent  juices  of  p>‘e  or  joint, 
was  accustomed  to  remark,  “Well,  my  dears,  you  can’t  have  it  all 
gravy!”  It  always  struck  me  that  this  axiom  was  so  applicable 
to  almost  every  condition  and  occurrence  of  daily  life  as  to  deserve 
to  rank  by  the  side  of  Franklin’s  celebrated  phrase  of  “ Paying  too 
dear  for  one’s  whistle.”  In  gardening  especially,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  it  all  gravy.  There  are  insect  pests,  animal  pests,  atmo- 
spheric pests,  and  all  sorts  of  natural  pests  and  discouragements; 
but  to  amateurs,  at  least,  there  is  not  a greater  nuisance  than  the 
artificial  one  of  “tallies.”  More  ingenuity  in  a small  way  has  been 
expended  on  this  subject  than  would  suffice  to  construct  a reason- 
able code  of  laws  for  a nation,  yet  with  utterly  unsatisfactory  results. 
Our  esteemed  Editor,  with  Ins  usual  acumen,  has  devised  a plan 
for  meeting  his  own  purposes.  He  uses  a four-cornered  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  wood  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  rolling-pin. 
This  is  painted  white,  and  contains  on  one  side,  in  large  letters, 
the  name  of  the  variety  ; the  other  sides  are  devoted  to  chronicling 
the  date  of  its  introduction,  and  any  other  remarks  as  to  its  culti- 
vation, habits,  and  the  like  desirable  to  be  preserved.  These  are 
thrust  into  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  plant.  Now  this  may 
do  very  well  for  an  experimental  garden,  but  is  totally  beyond 
the  appliances  and  requirements  of  ordinary  amateurs ; besides  it 
requires  great  care  and  watchfulness  to  ensure  their  being  placed 
correctly,  during  alterations  and  removals.  Zinc  tallies  are  patro- 
nized by  many,  but  however  enduring,  they  are  very  indistinct  at  a 
distance,  and  are  apt  to  come  off  the  plants  from  the  corroding  of 
the  wire  by  which  they  are  attached.  Wood  and  parchment  labels 
soon  rot  and  decay.  I shall  now  proceed  to  detail  a method  I 
myself  am  adopting  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  tally  question, 
with  strong  hope  of  success.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision, 
I shall  give  the  method  in  the  form  of  a recipe  after  the  manner  of 
Monsieur  Soyer,  or  the  venerable  and  respected  Mrs.  Glasse. 

First  get  some  spoiled  blind  laths  (such  as  are  used  for  Venetian 
blinds),  before  they  are  painted  : they  are  cheap  enough ! Take 
a strong  sharp  knife  and  flat  ruler,  and  cut  them  into  strips  the 
size  you  require : they  will  cut  as  easily  and  pleasantly  as  bread 
and  butter.  Then  with  a thick  indelible  garden  pencil  write  upon 
the  strips  the  name  of  the  plant,  and  the  first  step  is  completed. 
Next,  procure  a few  pennyworth  of  hard  white  varnish , with  which 
coat  the  tallies  two  or  three  times  as  they  dry.  Bore  a hole  with 
a small  awl  at  the  end  in  each,  for  the  insertion  of  some  thin 
galvanized  wire,  to  fasten  on  the  tallies,  and  I venture  to  predict  a 
tally  will  be  produced  of  an  enduring  constitution,  capable  of 
sustaining  any  amount  of  winter  and  wet  weather.  A thin  hard 
cord  of  the  texture  of  whipcord,  thoroughly  tarred , would  perhaps 
be  the  best  material  to  tie  on  labels  with,  and  the  ultimate  saving 
of  labour  and  confusion  would  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  its 
preparation.  The  above  manufacture  would  form  an  interesting 
and  useful  occupation  during  dull  evenings  for  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  family,  provided  they  did  not  cut  their 
fingers  too  often  through  loo  rash  use  of  the  knife. 

THE  FROST  AND  THE  ROSES. 

“ Then  Winter  came : the  wind  was  his  whip ; 

One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip  ; 

He  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hills, 

And  they  clanked  at  his  girdle  like  manacles.” 

We  have  lately  had  a tolerably  sharp  visit  from  the  above-named 
formidable  potentate,  and  he  does  not  seem  in  any  hurry  to  take  his 
departure.  “ I tell  you  what,  my  friend,”  said  an  enthusiastic  rosarian 
to  me  the  other  day,  “ our  roses  will  catch  it  as  badly  as  in  1860.”  I 
fear  this  is  too  true  ; they  were  so  green  and  growthy  up  to  the  very 
day  that  King  Frost  set  his  iron  grasp  upon  them,  that  they  were 
as  utterly  unprepared  to  resist  it  as  a man  clad  in  a dress  coat, 
white  vest,  nankeen  trousers,  and  patent  leather  boots  is  to  clear 
away  the  snow  from  the  housetops.  Happy  the  farsighted  and 
cautious  individual  who  prepared  for  emergencies  by  coating  up 
his  tender  favourites  with  coats  of  mulching  and  comforters  of 
haybands.  I frankly  confess  myself  to  have  been  caught  napping. 
I shudder  to  look  at  my  Mareschal  Niels,  and  dare  not  even  think 
about  Madame  Falcot  and  other  delicate  fairies  of  our  summer 
affections.  One  good  result,  however,  will  accrue  from  our  losses, 
be  they  what  they  may,  which  is  that  the  constitution  of  our  newer 
favourites  will  undergo  such  a trial  as  they  have  never  experienced 
before.  If  Mareschal  Niel,  in  particular,  comes  forth  from  the 
ordeal  triumphantly,  it  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  variety  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  merit.  For  protecting  tender  roses  on  their 
own  roots,  nothing  is  better  than  afewhandsful  of  charcoal  scattered 
round  the  collar  to  dissipate  damp,  over  which  should  be  laid  on 
6 or  8 inches  of  cocoa-nut  refuse  or  flaky  manure.  For  the  same 


kinds  on  tho  brier,  nothing  is  superior  to  a good  wrapper  of  hay- 
bands  about  the  bud  and  lower  branches,  leaving  the  long  shoots 
to  be  killed  back  or  not  as  it  may  happen : there  will  be  plenty  of 
new  wood  formed  from  the  protected  parts. 

From  the  shivering  pinched-up  appearance  of  aucubas,  and  other 
choice  evergreens — all  but  hollies,  whose  crisp  leathery  leaves  appear 
to  defy  any  amount  of  frost — it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be  no  little 
havoc  among  tender  winter  shrubs,  as  well  as  among  the  roses, 
should  the  present  severe  weather  not  soon  break  up. 

PERMANENT  EDGINGS  OF  VARIEGATED  PLANTS. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  some  improvement  in  the  method  of 
constructing  variegated  edgings  or  borders  to  beds,  so  that  they 
may  become  permanent  articles  of  garden  furniture  ? The  various 
kinds  of  white  and  yellow  variegated  geraniums  are  pretty  enough 
while  they  last,  but  they  are  a constant  source  of  trouble  and  per- 
plexity and  expense  to  the  gardening  public  in  their  annual  propa- 
gation, preservation,  and  renewal.  If  the  same  neutral  greys  could 
be  produced  in  hardy  subjects  that  would  stand  the  winter,  it  would 
afford  us  something  to  look  at  in  that  bare  and  dreary  season  of 
the  beds,  and  form  a basis  as  well  for  spring  as  summer  planting. 
There  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  striped-leaved  periwinkles,  ivies, 
the  variegated  euonymus,  &c.,  that  would  rival  any  border  or  ribbon 
of  Attraction  or  Golden  Chain.  I throw  this  out  for  the  consi- 
deration of  our  talented  Editor,  or  the  able  O’Shane. 

WINTER  FLOWERS  FOR  SMALL  CULTIVATORS. 

From  December  to  January  is  the  most  trying  period  in  the 
whole  year  to  the  amateur  florist  who  wishes  to  keep  the  shelves  of 
his  conservatory  or  greenhouse  interesting,  or  to  furnish  plants  or 
flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  hall,  the  drawing-room,  or  the 
dining-table.  Late  fuchsias  and  chrysanthemums  have  become 
utterly  scrubby  and  unpresentable ; camellias  are  scarce  in  small 
establishments  ; scarlet  geraniums,  if  any  puny  specimens  are  left, 
have  blossoms  like  the  shreds  of  red  list  whereby  trees  are  nailed 
to  the  walls ; our  little  bulbous  pets  are  scarcely  forward  enough 
for  decorative  purposes, — so  that  the  pretty  Quakerish  primulas  are 
almost  the  only  subjects  to  be  relied  upon  for  floral  enlivenment  of 
our  winter-bound  habitations.  In  this  dilemma,  foliage  plants  are 
too  much  lost  sight  of,  although  there  is  as  much  real  interest,  and 
beauty  in  elegance  and  peculiarity  of  form,  as  there  is  in  brightness 
and  variety  of  colour.  Succulents  also,  particularly  of  the  cactus 
and  sempervivum  tribes,  might  perform  a much  more  important 
part  as  ornaments  than  they  do.  The  various  kinds  of  the  melo- 
cacti,  with  their  grotesque  and  abnormal  configurations,  would  be 
objects  suggestive  of  many  a quip  and  joke  congenial  to  the  mirthful 
season  of  Christmas  ; nay,  I have  some  serious  thoughts  of  appearing 
with  one  attached  to  my  button-hole,  in  lieu  of  a camellia  or  rose- 
bud, at  the  next  party  I go  to,  just  by  way  of  peculiar  experiment. 

With  a view  to  see  what  might  be  accomplished  in  winter  flowers, 
I paid  a visit  a few  days  ago  to  the  show-house  of  my  fiiend  Mr. 
John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries,  making  sure  if  anything 
noteworthy  was  to  be  found  it  would  be  met  with  there.  When 
we  find  a sparse  number  of  subjects — that  is,  suitable  for  small 
cultivators  at  an  establishment  like  this — it  only  exhibits  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  with  which  this  paper  commenced,  and  renders  the 
few  suitable  subjects  we  can  discover  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  first  I noted  down  was  a foliage  plant,  Centaurea  argentea, 
admirably  adapted  for  a table  centrepiece,  being  _ of  a branching, 
fern-like  contour,  of  the  colour  of  Cineraria  maritima : Centaurea 
gymnocarpa  closely  resembles  it.  The  next  was  the  variegated 
Euonymus,  tolerably  hardy,  and  which,  if  kept  low  out  of  doors, 
would  I should  say  make  a pretty  edging.  Then  Yucca  filamentosa, 
its  sword-like  leaves  beautifully  striped  with  white,  a splendid 
thing  for  a hall  or  dinner-table  as  the  central  point  of  decoration, 
to  be  surrounded  with  forced  hyacinths,  tulips,  or  primulas.  Then 
there  were  Chorozemas,  Leschenaultias,  Correas,  even  Aphelexes, 
all  of  them  capable  of  being  used  as  foliage  plants  till  their  flowering 
period  arrives.  Araucaria  excelsa  is  a fine  decorative  plant  for 
indoors,  if  not  grown  too  large — something  like  those  small  firs  used 
for  that  most  charming  arboreal  production,  in  youthful  eyes,  the 
“Christmas  tree.”  Several  kinds  of  Ericas  are  applicable  as 
ornamental  plants,  even  before  they  flower,  from  the  diversity  and 
delicacy  of  their  conformation ; and  with  them  may  be  joined  the 
old  favourites  as  they  come  into  season,  the  Acacias,  Coronillas, 
Cytisuses,  Deutzias,  and  Daphnes.  I remarked  also  an  excellent 
nearly  hardy,  bushy  plant,  suited  for  a cool  greenhouse  and  for 
indoor  ornament,  named  Thuja  Donneana,  grown  like  a little  com- 
pact tree,  the  foliage  resembling  some  rich  Lycopodium.  Of  course 
there  were  many  other  subjects  of  a more  important  character  than 
those  I have  noticed,  but  such  are  not  for  the  minnows  of  horti- 
culture, for  whom  I have  just  noted  down  the  above  few  subjects 
as  likely  to  supply  a want  during  a special  but  brief  period  of  the 
year,  and  which  are  moreover  inexpensive  and  easily  managed. 

London  Road.  W.  D.  Prior. 
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ICE-HOUSE  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
CLARENDON,  NEAR  WATFORD. 

In  my  notes  from  this  place  made  in  the  summer  of  last  year, 
I briefly  referred  to  the  ice-house  of  which  a sectional  figure  is  sub- 
joined ; and  I have  great  satisfaction  in  laying  before  your  readers 
the  following  details  respecting  it,  because  in  its  construction  there 
are  embodied  some  new  principles  that  have  proved  eminently 
successful  in  securing  the  conditions  essential  for  the  keeping  of  ice. 
My  satisfaction  is  the  greater  because  these  new  ideas  originated  in 
the  mind  of  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  J.  Myers,  the  able  gardener  there, 
whose  ability  on  a previous  occasion  it  was  my  pleasing  duty  to 
speak  of  in  no  measured  terms  of  praise  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit 
to  this  place,  and  I now  refer  again  to  the  subject  of  the  ice-house 
as  seen  at  that  time,  and  of  its  condition  on  a more  recent  visit. 

The  position  of  the  house  is  at  the  foot  0:  a north  bank  well 
shaded  by  large  trees.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  earth  for  the  size 
and  depth  of  the  house  and  foundations  "was  excavated  and  thrown 
up  to  form  the  entrance  or  roadway  to  the  porch,  as  shown  on 
ground-line  at  letter  A.  The  house  is  18  feet  wide,  with  1^  feet 
of  brickwork  above-ground,  and  from  the  brickwork  to  the  angle  of 
roof  is  14  feet.  For  the  better  understanding  of  it,  we  will  now  take 
the  ground-plan  for  our  consideration.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  shape 
it  is  a square  with  the  sharp  angles  cut  off.  Casting  the  eye  back  for 
a moment  to  the  plan  of  the  house,  at  bottom  we  have  letter  G;  this 
is  a dry  well,  the  bottom  of  which  is  chalk.  F,  bell  trap ; and  E is 
an  iron  grating  2 feet  square,  covered  with  4 inches  of  birch  faggots. 
At  D cn  ground  plan,  strong  rough  oak  slabs  are  nailed  to  stout 
rough  oak  joists  at  B B ; on  each  side  are  brick  walls.  At  I is  a 
space  between,  which  is  filled  up  with  cinder-ashes.  Then  again  at 
B B are  the  outer  foundation  walls,  the  space  between  these  too 


walls  being  filled  up  as  just  stated.  We  have  now  to  go  back  to  the 
other  portion  of  the  plan.  If  we  first  trace  out  the  ground-line  at 
letters  AAA,  we  shall  better  understand  the  details.  Considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  house,  and  under  the  ground- 
line, is  a dry  well  (W),  12  feet  from  the  front  of  the  house;  the 
dimensions  of  this  well  are  4 feet  by  6 feet,  down  into  the  chalk. 
The  object  cf  this  well  is  to  act  as  the  receptacle  for  the  overflow  of 
water,  should  any  quantity  accumulate  in  the  well  beneath  the  house 
at  G.  It  is  conducted  by  pipes  from  G to  W,  as  shown  at  H.  This 
is  an  admirable  feature,  as  there  is  a perfect  system  of  drainage 
secured  to  the  house,  without  the  possibility  of  air  being  communi- 
cated to  it,  as  a current  of  air  at  this  point  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  keeping  ice.  The  spaces  at  C C,  beneath  the  floor, 
previously  referred  to  on  the  ground-plan,  are  filled  up  with  sawdust 
to  prevent  the  heat  from  ascending  from  the  earth.  The  letters  B B 
on  each  side  show  the  brick  foundations,  and  I I the  space  between 
the  foundation  walls,  as  I explained  when  referring  to  the  ground- 
plan. 

This  now  brings  me  to  the  building  as  it  stands  above-ground 
The  most  remarkable  feature  here  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  constructed 
solely  of  non-conducting  materials,  to  which,  combined  with  the 
excellent  arrangements  which  I have  already  explained,  may  be 
attributed  the  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  my  friend  to 
secure  a perfect  ice-keeping  house.  The  internal  and  external  walls 
— as  I shall  for  convenience  sake  call  them — are  hollow ; but  they 
are  actually  built  of  timber — that  is  to  say,  there  are  two  rows  of 
uprights  at  15  inches  apart  all  round.  These  uprights  rest  upon 
stout  plates,  which  plates  are  built  on  the  brick  foundations.  To 
each  side  of  these  uprights  stout  boards  are  nailed  : inside  walls,  1£- 
inch  oak  boarding ; outside,  1-inch  yellow  battens  ; and  the  spaces 
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JIEFERENCE8  TO  TLAN. 

A A,  Ground  level.  BBBB,  Brick  walls. 

J{  1,  Brick  foundation  to  front  of  porch. 

C,  sawdust  beneath  floor  to  prevent  heat  ascending  from  tho  earth. 

I)  I),  Strong  rough  oak  slabs  nailed  on  strong  rough  oak  joists. 

K,  Orating:  2 feet  square  covered  with  4 inches  of  birch  faggots. 

F,  Bell  trap.  G,  Dry  well,  bottom  of  which  is  chalk. 

B,  Four-inch  tile  drain. 

W , Dry  well,  12  feet  from  front  of  Ico-houso  ; dimensions,  4 foot  by  G foot, 
down  into  chalk. 

I I,  Coal  a hes  between  brick  walls.  K I<  K K,  Best  whouten  straw 
L Ij  Ij  L Sawdust  between  uprights,  which  aro  10  inches  apart  all  round. 
M M M M M M,  Strong  ties  dovetailed  into  sills:  middle  and  top  platos 
at  equal  distances  all  round. 

N N,  Ij-lncb  fin s pipes  for  ventilation,  with  caps  suspendod,  for  scrowing 
on  or  ofT.at  pleasure.  OOOO  O.  Thatch. 

P V P P,  Rafters.  Q,  Porch.  R R R R II  R,  .Sill  middle  ftud  top  plates. 
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Insldo  walls,  1 4-inch  onlt  boarding  ; outside  walls,  1-inch  yellow  battens.  All 
the  woodwork  except  tho  buttons  is  good  oak,  two  year*  cut. 


In  forming  tho  f >undation  nil  tho  earth  removed  was  thrown  to  the  upper  side, 
to  raise  still  higher  tho  embankment  which  naturally  was  there,  and  to  form  ft 
io. id  way  lor  carting,  also  foundation  for  porch. 
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left  open,  ns  shown  nt  L L L L,  nro  filled  up  with  snwdust,  while  the 
"hollow  spnee  between  the  two  walls  is  filled  up  with  the  best  wheat 
strnw  that  enn  be  had,  and  trod  down  ns  close  ns  four  nu  n can  get  it. 
M M M M nre  strong  tics  dovetailed  into  sills;  middle  and  top 
plntes  all  round,  at  equal  distances.  It  It  It  It  11  It  sill ; middle  and 
top  plates. 

We  now  come  to  the  roof,  and  it  will  be  best  understood  when  I 
say  there  is  a double  roof.  P P P P are  the  rafters,  and  O OOO 
the  thatch;  but  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  there  is  an  open 
space  of  confined  air  between  the  two  roofs.  But  if  I should  be  in 
error  in  this  matter,  I hope  Mr.  Myers  will  correct  me,  as  well  as  in 
any  other  of  the  details.  N N,  1-J-inch  gas  pipes  for  ventilation, 
with  caps  to  screw  on  and  off  at  pleasure,  that  the  ventilation  may 
be  regulated  as  desired.  Q,  is  the  porch,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  a kind  of  air-chamber  beneath  it,  so  that  no  earth  is 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  building,  which  would  not  only 
sooner  destroy  the  woodwork,  but  it  would  generate  a certain 
amount  of  heat,  which  would  find  its  way  by  conduction  into  the 
house.  I shall  now  complete  the  details  of  the  construction  by 
giving  the  substance  of  the  woodwork,  not  previously  noticed. 
Sills,  8 inches  by  5 ; middle  and  top  plates,  7 inches  by  4 ; centre 
uprights,  7 inches  by  4;  intermediate  studs,  G inches  by  2J-; 
outside  angle-post,  7 inches  by  7;  inside  ditto,  G inches  by  6; 
roof  rafters,  5 inches  by  2 k. 

I hope  now  1 have  made  it  sufficiently  intelligible,  so  that  should 
any  of  your  readers  desire  to  build  a house  on  the  same  principle, 
they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  details.  They  will 
understand  that  this  is  a large  house,  computed  to  hold  180  cubic 
yards  of  ice.  The  manner  of  securing  ventilation,  although 
simple,  is  an  excellent  one,  as  although  air  is  constantly  admitted 
into  this  house,  it  enters  the  house  at  a point  above  the  ice,  but 
sufficiently  low  to  secure  a current  that  dispels  all  accumu- 
lated foul  air,  and  in  its  course  carries  it  out  at  the  opening  at  the 
top.  If  the  advocates  for  non-ventilation  in  ice-houses  dispute 
this,  let  them  go  and  see  for  themselves : I am  sure  Mr.  Myers 
would  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  them ; and  if  that  fail  to 
convince  them  of  the  utility  of  ventilating  ice-houses,  then  they 
ou^ht  to  be  locked  up  for  a week  in  one  of  those  foul  ice-melting 
houses  where  you  can  almost  feel  with  your  hands  the  thick,  warm, 
stagnant  vapour  with  which  the  ice  is  surrounded.  Surely  then 
they  would  see  the  importance  of  securing  a dryer  and  a colder 
atmosphere  for  their  ice-houses.  Tor  myself,  if  I had  not  been  an 
advocate  previously  for  ventilation,  I must  most  certainly  have 
become  a convert  after  seeing  and  learning  the  excellent  keeping 
qualities  of  the  house  under  notice  ; for  at  the  time  of  my  last 
visit  to  see  it,  it  was  one  of  those  very  damp  mild  days  at  the 
close  of  last  November,  when  even  the  external  atmosphere  was 
damp,  with  no  movement  in  it ; yet  the  internal  air  of  this  house 
was  dry,  with  not  the  very  slightest  appearance  of  damp;  indeed, 
so  dry  and  clean  were  the  inside  walls,  that  if  you  had  wiped  them 
with  a white  cambric  handkerchief,  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
soiled. 

This  house  was  half  filled  with  ice  in  the  first  week  in  March 
last ; from  that  time  until  the  end  of  November  it  had  wasted  and 
sunk  3 feet  4 inches.  From  the  sides  of  the  house  it  had  wasted 
8 inches ; but  in  the  first  instance  nothing  was  placed  between  the 
walls  and  the  ice  ; but  as  soon  as  it  had  wasted  about  4 inches 
away  from  the  wall,  the  space  was  filled  up  with  dry  sawdust.  The 
top  of  the  ice  is  covered  with  6 inches  of  sawdust,  with  a good 
thick  layer  of  dry  straw  upon  that.  Both  these  top  coverings  are 
changed  about  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  according  to  the  degree 
of  damp  they  contain,  and  fresh  dry  coverings  of  the  same  materials 
put  in  their  place.  As  to  ventilation,  I learnt  from  Mr.  Myers 
that  excepting  on  one  week  he  always  left  the  ventilators  open, 
for  he  found  as  soon  as  he  closed  the  house  there  was  a thick  damp 
vapour  accumulating.  I find,  on  reference  to  my  notes,  that  I have 
omitted  to  give  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  From  inside  to  outside, 
including  the  spaces  which  contain  the  straw  and  sawdust,  it  is 
2£  feet. 

The  small  hours  of  the  morning  now  warn  me  that  I must  seek 
some  repose ; but  I cannot  do  so  without  first  tendering  my  thanks 
to  the  individual  with  whom  many  of  these  bright  ideas  first 
originated  as  to  how  and  with  what  materials  an  ice-house  should 
be  constructed  ; and  I would  tell  the  reader  that  to  reduce  these 
ideas  to  practice  must  have  cost  much  labour,  much  thought,  and 
necessarily  a corresponding  amount  of  anxiety,  until  they  had 
actually  been  proved  in  practice,  as  it  is  now  our  good  fortune  to 
have  them  before  us.  Nor  is  this  the  first  useful  lesson  that  has 
emanated  from  the  same  active  mind,  as  these  pages  can  testify. 

In  closing,  I can  only  hope  that  the  useful  structure  which  has 
brought  forth  these  remarks  may  long  remain  a serviceable  instru- 
ment in  administering  to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  its  noble 
owner,  as  it  will  remain  a fitting  witness  and  testimony  of  the 
ability  of  the  man  under  whose  instructions  it  was  erected. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


ABOUT  WEATHER. 

I,  like  many  others,  was  taken  aback  last  week  when  I read  the 
Hhort  article  in  which  our  Editor  explained  that  ho  must  discontinue  Dio 
system  of  forecasting  the  weather  on  aoeoiint  of  the  necessity  of  producing 
it  ho  soon.  Well,  it  is  a great,  and  all  sufficient  reason,  and  I only  wonder 
that  ho  has  done  ho  much  and  ho  well.  Then  at  best  it  is  a very  bad  mode 
of  forecasting  when  it  is  practically  for  ten  days  instead  of  a wee  k,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  at  the  industrious  camel  breaking  down  under  the  extra  load 
of  another  day;  ho  it  sot  me  thinking  that  as  I had  a few  notirns  about 
forecasting,  and  as  the  gardener  and  farmer  must  just  as  much  need  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  weather  as  heretofore,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
put  him  on  his  own  legs  as  far  ns  possible;  and  so,  too,  I should  hope  our 
Editor,  if  ho  leaves  the  practice  of  the  art,  will  still  at  intervals  give  us  a 
short  note  or  an  article  upon  forecasting,  upon  the  present  weather  whatever 
it  may  be,  or  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  next  “tnrn-up;”  for  if  we 
must  have  no  absolute  forecasts,  we  will,  if  possible,  get  Ilohson’s  choice  as 
a sort  of  compensation.  Now,  also,  let  no  one  laugh  at  the  matter,  as  so 
many  people  do,  for  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  a serious  thing  to  all  main 
producers  of  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity  ; and  if  a man  does  not  want 
to  be  a fool,  he  will  keep  his  opinions  quiet  until  a thing  is  done  which 
would  otherwise  soon  distinguish  him  disadvantageous^  from  his  fellows  ; 
this  has  been  illustrated  a few  times,  has  it  not?  And  now,  to  waste  no 
more  words,  I will  simply  state  my  opinion — and  more  than  my  opinion, 
my  belief,  as  I believe  in  ray  own  being — that  in  all  things  there  is  a right 
way,  and  a right  truth;  also  that  we  may  find  both,  if  we  only  go  rightly 
about  it. 

I a short  time  ago  purchased  a small  book  upon  weather.  I dare  say 
many  readers  of  this  magazine  have  it ; it  is  a good  little  bonk  : amongst 
other  things,  it  sets  forth  fully  the  system  followed  by  Admiral  Fitzroy,  and 
gives  general  rules  for  various  meteorological  phenomena;  but  it  is  too 
general — more  suited  to  the  sailor  than  the  farmer  ; and  then,  when  it 
comes  to  the  more  detailed  practice  which  would  be  most  useful  to  us,  it  is 
unstudied  and  loose.  What  we  want  is,  if  there  is  such  a thing,  a rule  as 
simple  as  A B C,  and  as  unerring  as  a beam  of  sunshine  ; or  in  lieu  of  this, 
the  next  simplest  thing,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Now  the  grand  axiom  of  modern  meteorologists  is  that  there  are  only 
two  winds,  these  being  S.W.  and  N.E.  for  our  latitudes  ; and  right  they 
are.  They  have  also  modes  and  rules  for  finding  the  results  of  collisions  of 
winds,  and,  above  all,  what  winds  are  blowing  in  all  parts.  But  the  farmer 
or  gardener  has  none  of  this,  and  he  must  use  his  eyes  to  tell  him  what  is 
going  on  ; happily,  if  he  does  this  as  well  as  it  may  be  done,  he  will  not 
lack  much.  Now,  first,  I am  going  to  show  a few  simple  results  of  the 
rule  of  the  winds  as  above  stated  ; then  I shall  proceed  to  the  subject  of 
interlacing  currents,  and  the  way  in  which  the  barometer  shows  them. 
Now,  first,  if  these  two  winds  oppose  each  other  directly,  and  (he  line  of 
contact  (the  “ crease,”  as  I shall  call  it)  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  currents, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  said  crease  will  be  a region  of  calms — a fitful  calm, 
however,  with  devious  gusts  from  any  possible  quarter.  Now,  then, 
suppose  that  the  crease  is  E.  and  W.  while  the  winds  are  N.E.  and  S.W., 
as  above  stated,  then  the  calm  will  still  be  there;  but  if  the  winds  are  not 
entirely  or  almost  evanescent,  this  crease  will  be  very  narrow,  and  will  be 
hordered  by  winds — on  the  south  border  a W.  wind,  and  on  the  north  an 
E.  wind,  caused  by  the  annihilation  of  the  N.  and  S.  forces  of  the  two 
winds  ; but  these  cases  never  or  very  seldom  occur,  and  I have  only  given 
them  to  show  the  next  case,  which  is  one  of  constant  occurrence.  The  two 
winds  as  given  above,  the  N.E.  and  S.W.,  are  made  so  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  otherwise  they  would  be  N.  and  S.  To  explain  this  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose,  and  I shall  tax  no  one  with  a thing  which  he  does 
not  need  to  know;  but  all  will  see  that  if  by  any  force  the  wind  is  diverted 
from  its  true  course,  the  wind  will  be  less  diverted  if  it  is  strong,  and  more 
so  if  it  is  weak  : so  we  come  at  once  to  a grand  truth,  that  the  strongest 
winds  are  nearest  N.  and  S.,  and  the  weakest  are  nearest  E.  and  W.  Bi  t 
(his  is  not  all.  When  a S.  wind  has  gradually  died  away  into  the  W.,  we 
may  look  for  a sudden  inrush  of  wind  from  due  N.,  or  a fresh  rush  from 
due  S.,  and  vice  versa  with  a N.  wind,  as  often  occurs  in  winter  time.  But 
I am  a little  ahead  of  my  subject.  I showed  that  if  the  crease  between 
two  opposing  winds  is  inelihed  to  the  winds  themselves,  there  will  be  on 
each  margin  a current  running  parallel  to  the  said  crease,  and  in  a direc- 
tion agreeable  to  the  wind  on  that  side.  Now,  however,  suppose  the 
winds  are  not  opposite;  then,  whether  the  crease  be  inclined  or  perpen- 
dicular to  the  currenis,  there  will  be  a differential  wind  running  down  the 
said  crease,  and*  in  a direction  compounded  of  the  said  winds;  and  the 
less  opposed  these  winds  are,  the  wider  will  be  this  crease,  and  the  steadier 
will  be  the  wrad  down  it.  Now  note  this  especially,  for  it  is  the  fate  of 
our  happy  land  to  be  almost  continually  under  one  or  other  form  of  this 
differential  wind,  and  the  reader  would  be  astonished  if  he  knew  what 
prophecies  may  be  made  upon  this  knowledge.  The  next  thing  to  know 
is  that  this  “crease,”  with  its  qualities,  moves  about  according  to  a simple 
rule  to  be  now  showD.  In  this  last  autumn,  and  in  nearly  all  autumns, 
this  differential  wind,  with  its  crease,  runs  neatly  E.  and  YV.,  arising  from 
a due  N.  (i.e.,  a strong  N.)  wind  opposed  to  the  constant  S.W.  trade  wind 
of  the  South  Atlantic ; and  so  down  this  broad  crease  there  is  a W.  wind, 
and  going  from  it  northwards  there  is  a rather  quick  turn  of  the  wind  to 
due  N. ; but  going  southward,  there  is  a more  gentle  turning  of  it  to 
S.W.  This  crease,  then,  is  over  our  country  in  autumn  ; but  as  the  sun 
declines,  and  its  power  to  drive  the  S.W.  wind  up  decreases,  while  from  the 
same  cause  the  N.  wind  increases,  the  crease  of  W.  wind  gradually  retreats 
southward,  and  the  wind  turns  N.,  but  this  not  evenly,  like  a clock  finger, 
but  varying  and  capricious — ever  and  anon  the  sun  getting  the  mastery, 
and  driving  it  Dorthward;  then  the  cold  getting  the  master,  and  driving  it 
southward.  Even  every  day,  as  the  sun  has  power,  it  sends  it  north- 
ward, to  return  only  at  night ; so,  too,  at  this  crease,  between  hot  and 
cold,  moist  and  dry,  there  is  constant  rain;  so  as  it  moves  about  we  get 
first  raiD,  then  cold  ; or,  being  driven  north  again,  first  rain,  and  then 
warm  ; and  if  the  daily  motion  takes  place,  we  see  at  once  the  cause  of 
the  old  saw  that  at  the  end  of  September,  if  it  is  a floe  morning,  it  will  be 
a wet  day,  and  if  a wet  morning  a fine  day.  If  the  seasons  are  steady  this 
rule  will  apply  with  strictness  somewhere,  and  generally  so  over  the  British 
islands.  Now  reverse  all  the  above  positions  for  the  spring  months,  and 
in  the  increasing  due  S.  wind  oppo-ed  to  the  weakening  N.E.  wind  you 
have  a crease  of  due  E.  wind,  as  we  all  know  occurring  in  the  early  spring. 
Then  the  bun  grows  powerful,  and  drives  it  northward.  Now  observe  one 
thing,  that  when  the  mastery  comes  on  it  is  abrupt,  beoause  the  curve 
which  the  wind  makes  on  that  side  is  much  shorter  than  it  makes  on 
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what  wo  may  call  the  “lee”  side  of  the  crease.  Now  bearing  this  last 
thing  in  min'd  (the  abruptness  of  the  changes),  I shall  consider  the  effeot 
of  temperature  in  producing  interlacing  and  overlapping  currents.  The 
first  thing  to  note  in  this  part  is  that  well-known  law  that  warm  air  ascends, 
while  colil  air  descends,  and  so  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  guessing 
that  cold  winds  chiefly  run  along  the  ground,  or  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
air,  while  the  warm  winds  occupy  the  higher  regions  ; and  this  is  the  fact. 
So  now  we  may  at  once  deduce  a very  useful  conclusion,  that  we  always 
get  long  notice  of  thaws  and  west  winds,  because  the  currents  run  in  the 
very  highest  regions  of  the  air,  and  at  once  affect  the  barometer,  while 
they  may  be  days  before  they  reach  the  ground  level.  At  the  present  time 
(January  17,  evening),  the  barometer,  in  spite  of  the  frost  and  north  wind, 
has  fallen  for  about  sixty  hours,  and  it  is  not  until  now  that  I can  detect  the 
least  bit  of  S W.  motion,  even  in  the  highest  clouds.  Judging,  therefore, 
by  the  slow  fall  of  the  barometer,  and  the  tardy  results  of  it,  we  shall  have 
a lasting1  thaw,  and  it  will  not  come  on,  1 suppose,  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  north  winds  ; they  come  down  upon  us 
with  little  or  no  warning,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  ready  for  them — 
this  fact  being,  of  course,  more  notable  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
winter  than  the  latter  part.  During  early  spring  the  overlapping  of 
opposite  currents  is  often  most  notable;  I fancy  thut  nearly  all  our  cold 
cloudy  east  winds  in  the  spring  would  be  clear  and  fine  but  for  the  over- 
lapping warm  S.W.  wind ; at  least,  this  was  the  case  most  especially 
during  the  last  spring  for  weeks  together.  A lot  of  this  will  not  seem  quite 
to  the  point  to  the  ideas  of  some,  hut  I have  introduced  it  chiefly  to  show 
a very  important  thing — that  is,  where  to  look  for  the  wind  which  shall  next 
obtain. 

So  one  result  of  observing  the  weather  with  notions  like  these  is  that 
you  seldom  or  never  look  at  the  weathercock,  but  instead  of  this  you  look 
at  every  cloud,  and  especially  at  every  different  stratum 'of  cloud.  Here, 
now,  is  a case:  suppose  the  winds  have  been  cold  N.E.,  with  frosts  at 
night,  bringing  down  peach  blossom  by  the  thousand,  and  you  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  release  ; well,  look  out  S.W.  every  day,  and  when  you  see  a 
small  faint  white  streak  in  that  direction,  you  may  return,  and  you  will 
find  your  barometer  beginning  to  fall,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  and  in 
a day  or  two,  perhaps  three  or  four  days,  the  weather  will  turn.  This  rule 
applies  equally  well  to  the  scorching  summer  weather  we  sometimes  have — 
that  is,  if  the  wind  is  east.  On  the  other  hand,  always  be  on  the  look-out 
for  cold  north  winds  running  along  at  a low  level,  these  especially  in  the 
autumn  ; it  will  often  come  down  in  half  an  hour,  and  woe  to  you  if  you 
have  thousands  of  stock  out,  and  it  is  Saturday  afternoon;  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  this  wind,  as  I have  said  before,  will  often  come  on  without  any 
regard  to  the  upper  currents,  so  that  you  cannot  look  out  too  vigilantly. 
Now  in  reference  to  all  the  above,  it  will  be  felt  that  we  have  no  guide  to 
tell  ns  what  the  wind  is  doing  in  other  parts,  and  so  it  is  useless  writing  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  I can  tell  anyone  that  they  would  be  astonished 
if  they  knew  the  amount  they  would  soon  learn  by  careful  attention  to  the 
subject.  Especially  learn  to  look  well  to  windward,  and  always  at  the 
highest  clouds,  in  every  case  except  in  the  autumn,  when  after  a long  mild 
time  you  expect  a change  for  cold.  I do  not  exactly  know  how  far  off  the 
very  high  clouds  may  be  seen,  hut  I generally  reckon,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  about  150  miles,  and  this  gives  an  arc  of  300  miles  across, 
over  which,  if  it  is  fine,  you  can  tell  at  once  whether  anything  particular  is 
doing,  for  it  will  be  well  to  observe  that  there  is  no  great  change  in 
weather  without  a visible  result  (or  rather  cause)  in  the  highest  regions 
of  the  air. 

It  will  now  he  time  to  show  a more  detailed  view,  especially  as  concern- 
ing the  invaluable  indications  of  the  barometer. 

Now  first  observe  that  a sudden  fall  or  rise  will  indicate  a quick  result, 
hut  an  early  relapse  into  the  original  state  ; while  a slow  change  will  give 
long  notice,  and  a corresponding  length  in  the  time  which  the  new  state 
will  continue. 

Now  I will  give  a few  indications  of  its  results  tinder  the  various  con- 
ditions and  seasons,  as  far  as  possible.  First,  for  Spring  : If  frosty,  a slow 
fall  shows  a lardy  thaw,  which  will  last  long  ; a quick  tall,  a quick  thaw, 
and  of  short  duration  ; a slow  rise,  N.E.  long-continuing  wind;  a quick 
rise,  cold  wind  for  a short  time.  A very  cold  strong  N.E.  wind  will  often 
he  scarcely  indicated  at  all,  because  the  cold  makes  it  rise,  but  the  strong 
wind  makes  it  fall  as  much.  If  fine  and  mild,  a slow  fall,  long  rain  ; quick 
fall,  high  W.  and  S.W.  wind,  with  rain;  slow  rise,  fine,  warm  or  cold 
indifferently;  quick  rise,  fine,  most  likely  very  cold  and  dry.  Summer: 
Slow  rise,  S.  wind,  long  fine  weather,  but  colder  if  wind  near  E. ; quick 
rise,  as  above,  but  not  so  durable  ; slow  fall,  wind  \V.  or  thereabouts,  rain 
in  a few  days;  quick  fall,  storms,  shilty  winds,  heavy  rain,  <fcc.  Autumn: 
Slow  rise,  general  motion  of  wind  northwards,  most  likely  by  W.,  with  cold 
freshness;  quick  rise,  either  cold  and  fine  or  warm  and  fine;  Blow  fall, 
long  rain,  often  very  cold,  from  W.  and  N.W. ; quick  rise,  high  gales  amb 
mild,  with  wet.  Winter  : Slow  rise,  long  frost,  very  fine  if  very  high 
quick  rise,  very  cold,  fine,  N.  and  N.E.  winds  ; slow  full,  mild  and  wet  from 
W. ; quick  fall,  much  wet,  and  high  wind  from  W.,  or  perhaps  snow. 

The  above  is  very  rude,  but  may  be  useful;  it  is  a most  difficult  thing 
to  say  exactly  what  shall  follow  certain  motions  of  the  barometer  without 
knowing  all  the  accompanying  circumstances.  And  this  led  me  to  a now 
idea  with  respect  to  weather ; and  that  is  to  make  a table  of  several  columns 
to  indicate  the  change  of  wind,  its  force,  direction,  present  weather,  past 
weather,  and  at  the  end  the  resulting  probable  weather  for  the  next  few 
days.  This  I tried,  and  although  very  roughly  I found  it  to  give  results 
which  I have  no  doubt  would  warrant  the  trouble  of  preparing  a more 
elaborate  onp,  and  by  this  the  most  inexperienced  person  might  to  a 
tolerable  certainty  ascertain  the  probable  weather  for  from  two  days  to  a 
week  to  come. 

I have  not  thought  it  needful  to  give  a description  of  the  various  winds, 
as  every  one  knows  that  tolerably  well ; but  it  is  very  necessary  to  note  the 
ohangu  which  will  take  place  in  the  character  of  the  various  winds  during 
the  year;  thus  the  north  wind  in  summer  is  at  its  most  rainy,  and  when 
it  is  we  have  plenty  of  it;  so  also  with  the  east  wind;  but  when  thpse 
winds  are  rainy,  it  is  because  of  an  opposite  warm  wind  running  overhead, 
anil  the  contact  of  warm  moist  nir  with  the  cold  enuses  a continuous  dis. 
charge.  This  is  a notable  thing  which  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
a wind  will  run  over  or  under  another  for  hundreds  of  miles  without 
mixing  with  it;  and  you  must  never  let  your  barometer  deceive  you  when 
you  find  it  is  so,  for  it  often  varies  without  altering  the  weather,  and  this 
is  the  cause. 

I think  now  I have  given  a few  of  the  most  leading  points,  and  shown 
how  to  obtain  the  rest ; for  it  is  hopeless  to  teach  it  all,  or  evon  lourn  it  all, 


so  that  all  deficiencies  may  be  excused.  I have  also  treated  more  of  the 
winds,  because  they  are  the  true  causes  of  the  weather,  and  if  we  know 
the  wind,  we  need  ask  for  little  else. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I will  show  the  fallibility  of  prophecy  on  one  point 
at  least:  it  is  now  Saturday  night,  and  my  prophecy  of  Thursday  in  a 
former  part  of  this  article  has  turned  up  good  for  nothing.  Scarcely  had  I 
written  it,  when  the  glass  ceased  to  fall,  the  weather  ceased  to  soften,  and 
now  the  glass  has  gone  up  ever  so  much,  and  the  frost,  though  not  so 
sharp,  is  here  still.  Now  all  this  arises  from  the  grand  truth  above  noted 
— that  cold  comes  on  almost  without  notice,  and  the  change  which  should 
have  reached  us  by  now  has  been  stopped  by  a thing  we  could  not  see  or 
know  of. 

I hope  to  hear  many  more  opinions  about  weather  matters,  and  I also 
hope  to  convince  many  that  they  must  learn  all  they  possibly  can  for 
themselves.  A.  D. 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  JANUARY  26th. 
ISUtdjen  CSarbtn  anb  JFramr  fflrounb. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Early  sowings  of  seeds  of  summer  crops  should  he 
made  on  warm,  rather  dry  soils,  the  earlier  the  better.  But  on  cold,  damp 
soils  there  is  really  nothing  gained  by  early  sowing;  for  if  bright  weather 
brings  up  the  plants,  the  next  change  to  cold  and  wet  kills  them  off,  and 
the  vexation  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  original  promise 
of  forwardness.  Take  advantage  of  fine  weather  to  get  all  digging  and 
manuring  completed  ; in  fact,  let  outdoor  work  now  take  precedence  of 
everything  else,  even  to  the  neglect,  if  it  cannot  be  helped,  of  other 
matters.  Crops  that  are  specially  valued  for  earliness,  such  as  saladings, 
may  be  greatly  helped  by  means  of  warm  borders  under  good  walls,  and 
protection  by  means  of  borders  covered  with  straw  or  reeds. 

JFIotocr  ffiarben. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  on  open  borders  and  in  reserve  beds.  Any  that 
are  wanted  in  large  quantities  had  best,  to  make  sure,  be  sown  in  pans  also, 
and  placed  in  a pit. 

Auriculas  to  have  water  freely  now  that  they  are  pushing  into  growth. 
Give  air  without  stint.  This  is  the  best  time  to  sow  seed.  Use  for  the 
purpose  large  shallow  pans  filled  with  fine  soil,  consisting  chiefly  of  loam 
from  rotted  turves,  leaf-mould,  and  peat.  Press  the  soil  firm  in  the  pans, 
and  soak  well  with  boiling  water.  When  the  soil  is  cold,  sprinkle  the  seed 
on  the  surface,  and  lay  a flat  tile  or  square  of  glass  over  each,  and  place  the 
pans  in  a cold  frame.  Leave  them  alone  for  a fortnight ; then  if  the  soil  is 
getting  dry,  place  the  pans  in  a vessel  of  water,  so  that  the  soil  will  be 
moistened  by  absorption,  without  washing  the  seeds  off  the  surface.  The 
seedlings  will  begin  to  show  in  about  four  weeks. 

Boses  may  be  planted  now  to  advantage,  and  plantations  that  need 
trenohing  and  manuring  may  be  lifted  for  the  purpose.  Put  strong  stakes 
to  all  newly  planted  standards,  as  if  they  rock  about  in  the  wind  they 
may  suffer  so  much  injury  by  straining  of  the  roots  as  to  die  in  the  course 
of  the  spring.  Be  in  no  haste  to  prune  roses  yet;  a few  for  early  bloom 
may  be  cut  back,  but  the  general  stock  should  remain  unpruned  a few 
weeks. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  to  be  planted  now  in  beds  of  sound  loam, 
well  drained  and  well  manured.  Place  the  roots  claws  downwards,  two 
inches  deep.  The  safest  method  is  to  open  trenches,  which  are  to  be 
sprinkled  with  coarse  sand,  on  which  the  tubers  are  to  be  placed,  and  then 
covered  with  the  soil  that  was  taken  out. 

Hardy  Garden  Flowers. — Eranthis  hyemalis,  Tussilago  farfara,  T. 
fragrans,  Hepatica  triloba,  Leontodon  taraxacum  (lovely  now,  though  a 
“ weed  ” by-and-by),  Caltha  palustris,  Primula  vulgaris  in  variety,  Rusous 
nculeatus,  Cheirantbus  alpmus,  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  Arabis  albida, 
Draba  cuspidata,  Scilla  hifolia,  Galantbus  nivalis,  Pulmonaria  efficinulis, 
Vinca  minor,  Saxifraaa  crassifolia,  Viola  edorata,  Eranthis  Siberica,  Iberis 
semperviren8.  Frame  : Snowdrops,  Squills,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Helleborus  niger,  Cyclamen  coum,  Ornithogalum  fimbriatum,  Beilis 
perennis,  various  ; Coronilla  emerus. 

JFrult  ffiatben  nntf  (©rcljnrti  H?ottsc. 

Fruit  Garden. — Prune  outdoor  vines,  and  train  only  ripe,  hard  wood  ! 
the  distances  between  the  rods  to  be  eighteen  inches.  Complete  all 
pruning  and  nailing  of  wall  trees  not  yet  done,  and  lay  a good  mulch  of 
fat  dung  on  old  borders  that  have  not  had  such  refreshing  for  some  time. 
Trees  that  bear  well  must  be  fed  well.  Many  cultivators  are  afraid  to 
manure  fruit  trees  for  fear  of  inducing  a gross  habit,  but  this  is  seldom  the 
result  of  manuring  trees  that  have  acquired  age  and  a fruitful  habit.  Of 
course  a gross  habit  is  not  to  he  enoouraged,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  fine 
fruit  is  desired,  the  roots  must  have  food  enough  to  furnish  it.  Do  not  bo 
in  haste  to  begin  grafting  ; it  is  best  to  see  the  stocks  actually  moving 
before  putting  grafts  on,  as  in  that  case  they  take  directly,  and  the  losses 
are  fewer  than  when  they  get  a little  shrivelled  before  a junction  takes 
place. 

Fruits  in  season. — Apples:  Ashmead’s  Kernel,  D;  Barcelona  Pear- 
main,  D ; Beachamwell,  1);  Borsdorffer,  D;  Boston  Riuset,  K;  Bringe- 
wood  Pippin,  D;  Claygate  Pearmain,  D;  Court  of  Wick,  D;  Count 
Penduplut,  D ; Dumelow’s  Seedling,  K;  Foam’s  Pippin,  K;  Federal  Pear- 
main,  D ; Golden  Harvey,  D;  Golden  Russet,  D;  Hall  Door,  D ; Hartwell 
Souring,  K;  Holland  Pippin,  K;  Keddleston  Pippin,  D;  Kuke’s  Lord 
Nelson,  K ; Lewis’s  Incomparable,  ]<;  Loan’s  Pearmain,  D;  Luoombe’s 
Seedling,  K;  Minohall  Crab,  K;  Pommo  Gris,  D;  Reinetto  blanche 
d’Espagne,  K;  ltibston  Pippin,  D;  Rosemary  Russet,  D;  Round  Winter 
Nonesuch,  K;  Russet  Table  Pearmain,  D;  Stamford  Pippin,  1)  : Syke- 
house  Russet,  D;  Tower  of  Glammis,  Iv;  Wadhurst  Pippin,  K;  Winter 
Codlin,  K.  Grapes,  same  ns  in  January,  rears:  Hergomotte  Esperen, 
Bitertfi  Duhaume,  Buevro  Gris  d’Hiver,  lleutro  do  Banco,  Buerrt  Sterck- 
mnns,  Chaumontel,  Colmar,  Colmar  van  Motts,  blaster  Heart e,  Elisa 
d’Hoyst,  Forello,  Princess  Royal,  L’lnoonntie  van  Motts,  Jean  do  Witte, 
Josephine  do  Malines,  Ne  Plus  Mauris,  Notaire  Minot,  l’rfcvnst,  Prince 
Albert,  Rousso  Lenclt,  Sltobdon  Court,  Suzotte  do  Ravay,  Vingoluuso, 
Winter  Nelis. 

Peaches  and  other  orohard-house  treos  will  set  their  fruit  more  freely  if 
there  is  n good  breeze  through  the  house  every  day  ; the  atmosphere  at  the 
same  time  to  he  kept  as  dry  us  possible.  Those  that  have  set  their  fruit 
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may  have  liquid  manure.  Peachea  that  have  ant  fruit  to  bo  thinned  partially, 
go  aa  to  leave  room  for  another  thinning.  Cold  draughta  or  oxcoasive  damp 
may  oauae  the  fruita  to  fall.  Keep  the  temperature  ateady,  and  give  air 
freely  on  fine  mornings.  Start  another  lot  by  ayringing  the  treea  frequently, 
and  giving  their  roota  a good  Bonking  with  waim  water.  Pot  up  maiden 
treea  for  fruiting  next  year ; uao  atrong  turfy  loam,  with  noduloa  of  clay  and 
n email  proportion  of  rotten  dung.  Kant  in  the  stull  na  hard  as  if  for  a barn 
floor.  Leave  two  inches  of  clear  spaoe  at  the  top  of  the  pot  for  a mulch  of 
fat  dung,  and  give  a good  sonking  of  water.  Put  the  trees  in  the  orchard- 
houae  or  a cool  pit;  it  is  not  well  to  force  thorn  into  growth  immediately 
after  being  newly  potted. 

Outdoor  Vines  miiBt  bo  pruned  without  delay.  Tf  thoro  is  any  choioe 
aa  to  method,  as  will  bo  the  case  with  vines  only  a year  or  two  planted,  and 
which  hove  only  one  or  two  strong  rods,  then  tho  long  rod  system  should 
certainly  have  the  preference,  but  old  fruitful  wall  vines  must  be  taken  as 
they  are,  and  first  be  cleared  of  the  shoots  that  bore  fruit  last,  year ; next  have 
laid  in  a regular  distribution  of  last  year’s  shoots  shortened  haek  to  three  or 
four  buds;  and  lastly  be  oleared  of  all  superfluous  and  crowded  wood,  so  as 
to  leave  the  bearing  shoots  at  an  average  of  eighteen  inches  apart.  Pull  off 
the  loose  ragged  bark  from  the  old  stems,  brush  the  wall  clean,  and  if  the 
roota  are  in  an  open  border  lay  on  a mulch  of  four  inohes  of  rotten  manure, 
but  this  is  not  on  any  account  to  be  dug  in. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — Removal  of  the  earth  three  inches  deep, 
and  as  far  from  the  stems  as  the  branches  extend,  and  the  burial  of  that 
earth  in  a trenoh,  well  he  as  effectual  a way  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest  as 
any.  The  grubs  are  now  in  the  soil,  in  a helpless  state  of  hybernation, 
and  if  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a trench  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep 
will  never  see  the  light  again. 

Vine  Borders. — Any  vine  border  would  be  benefited  by  being  covered  at 
this  time  of  year ; for  though  the  vine  is  hardy.it  is  quite  contrary  to  its 
nature  to  be  so  wet  and  cold  at  theroots  as  vines  must  be  in  this  country 
during  such|weatber  as  we  have  had  lately.  In  making  a fine  border,  take 
six  parts  good  loam — if  rather  stiff  no  matter — and  one  part  each  of  sand, 
broken  bones,  old  plaster,  and  charred  rubbish.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mindj  that  such  directions  as  these  are  given  in  order  that  beginners  may 
have  a rule  sufficiently  definite  to  prevent  any  outrageous  mistake ; 
practical  men  never  weigh  and  measure  the  ingredients  for  composts.  A 
vine  would  thrive  in  half  clean  lime  rubbish  and  half  loam  ; or  in  half  sand 
and  half  loam  ; or  in  four  parts  loam,  one  of  sand,  one  of  rotten  dung,  and 
one  of  broken  bones.  We  have  a tremendously  robust  Chasselas  Musque 
growing  in  a walk  which  consists  of  clay  trodden  hard  like  a pavement,  over 
which  there  is  about  a foot  of  coal  ashes.  Mr.  Glendinning  used  to  grow 
good  grapes  in  a border  which  consisted  in  great  part  of  coal  ashes.  To  be 
in  the  full  sun,  and  to  be  tolerably  dry  at  the  root,  are  the  two  golden  rules 
for  the  growth  of  vines. 

ffirccnljottsc  nnh  GConscrbatorp. 

Greenhouse  to  be  kept  clean  and  airy,  and  the  whole  of  the  stock  to  be 
revised,  that  there  may  be  no  propagating  of  useless  stock,  and  no  delay 
in  securing  stock  of  things  really  desirable.  Nearly  all  the  small  plants 
from  cuttings  of  last  autumn  will  now  require  to  be  repotted,  and  as  they 
are  now  intended  to  grow,  a generous  soil  may  be  used,  rather  rough, 
turfy,  and  quite  sweet.  Fill  in  round  the  roots  with  fine  sandy  mixture. 
Keep  close  till  they  make  fresh  roots.  If  convenient,  have  all  the  lights 
cleaned  inside,  and  be  on  the  lookout  for  slugs  and  woodlice,  which  are 
now  coming  out  hungry  from  their  winter  retreats,  and  will  do  great  havoc 
among  pans  of  seedlings  and  tender  vegetation  of  all  kinds. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom. — Azaleas,  various  Camellias,  Tree  Car- 
nations, Cinerarias,  Primulas  Cyclamens,  Hovea  splenden°,  Acacia 
unciata,  A.  grandis,  A.  floribunda,  A.  holosericca,  A.  Drummondii, 
Bracbysema  lanceolatum,  B.  bybridum,  B.  undulatum,  Cytisus  filipes, 
C.  proliferous,  C.  Atleeana,  C.  racemosus,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Epacris 
impressa,  Pelargoniums  Gauntlet,  Crimson  King,  Desdemona,  Alba  multi- 
flora, Blanchefleur,  James  Odier,  and  others. 

Ericas  in  bloom. — Petiveriana,  bl*nda,  vernalis,melastoma,  transparens, 
exsurgetw,  bicolor,  coccinea,  echiiflora,  imbecilla,  Linnteana,  elegans, 
praestans,  pbysodes,  sebana,  PlunkenetiaDa,  gracilis,  peziza,  assurgens, 
versicolor,  bandoniana,  grandinosa,  pellucida,  pineo,  radiata,  triumphans, 
viridescens,  Cavendisbiana. 

Azaleas  to  be  treated  as  in  former  directions.  Those  coming  into  bloom 
to  have  a moist  air  and  a temperature  ranging  from  55°  to  70°.  Aoy  that 
are  pot-bound,  give  a shift  before  starting  them  ; the  pots  to  be  two  sizes 
larger,  plenty  of  drainage,  and  the  soil  turfy  loam  and  peat,  equal  parts, 
and  enough  sand  to  render  it  porous.  By  turfy  loam  we  mean  thin  slicings 
from  a loamy  meadow  laid  up  for  twelve  months,  with  no  clay  or  chalk  in 
it,  and  full  of  fibre,  so  as  to  be  tongh  and  elastic.  This  will  be  very 
nourishing,  and  make  finer  plants  than  peat  alone,  which  is  of  a starving 
nature,  though  essential  to  all  these  fine-rooted  plants. 

Climbers  in  conservatories  require  attention  now  to  remove  dead  wood, 
rub  away  any  pushing  buds  that  are  badly  placed,  and  to  train  in  young 
shoots  where  desirable.  Many  of  our  conservatory  climbers  require  a liberal 
heat  now  to  start  them  into  growth,  with  a free  use  of  the  syringe  to  keep 
down  red  spider. 

Fucbsias  are  now  growing  freely  in  houses  that  are  tolerably  warm,  and 
they  must  he  encouraged.  The  Fuchsia  grower  should  remember  that 
the  faster  they  arc  grown  the  better.  Repot  at  once,  using  a mixture  of 
three  parts  turfy  luam  of  a mellow  hazelly  description,  and  one  part  each 
of  leaf-mould,  hotbed  manure  rotted  to  powder,  and  silver-sand.  If  the 
loam  is  of  a stiff,  ungenerous  nature,  and  no  better  to  be  got,  use  only  one 
part  of  it,  and  add  two  parts  of  peat  to  complete  the  mixture.  It  is  easier 
for  writers  to  order  “ hazelly  loam  ” than  in  some  places  it  is  for  cultivators 
to  obtain  it.  A temperature  of  55°  by  night  and  65°  by  day  is  best  for 
Fuchsias  newly  potted  at  this  time  of  year,  with  frequent  syringing.  A lot 
of  beautiful  conservatory  plants  may  be  got  up  with  very  little  trouble  by 
striking  cuttings  now,  and  growing  them  on  fast.  Shift  as  often  as  they 
fill  their  pots  with  roots  till  they  are  in  32-size,  and  then  allow  them  to 
flower.  If  not  stopped  at  all,  but  simply  kept  growing,  they  will  make 
handsome  plants,  averaging  two  feet  high  and  two  feet  through,  covered 
with  bloom  in  July. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  ought  now  to  be  growing  freely,  and  nothing 
will  suit  them  so  well  as  a warm  moist  atmosphere,  A cool  orchid  house 
would  bring  them  on  beautifully  at  this  time  of  year ; but  as  every  one  has 
not  such  means  of  advancing  them,  we  give  a general  advice  that  the 
temperature  should  range  from  45°  at  night  to  60°  by  day,  the  plants  to 


bn  syringed  daily  with  tepid  water,  and  if  any  indications  of  vermin  on 
them  to  bn  fumigated  immediately. 

Oranob  Trees  to  be  well  cleaned  before  new  growth  commences.  Top- 
dress  with  fat  dung,  and  give  the  roots  a good  soaking  with  tepid  water. 

I’ropaoatino  IIedders. — As  bodders  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  propa- 
gated in  quantity,  the  reminder  may  be  useful  that,  generally  speaking, 
cuttings  put  in  now  make  fine  plants,  and  bloom  early  ; but  if  deferred 
beyond  this  time,  tho  plants  mutt  be  comparatively  week  when  put  out, 
and  an  early  bloom  is  out  of  the  question. 

Rhododendrons. — Treat  the  same  ss  directed  for  Azaleas,  but  less  heat 
will  suffice  to  bring  them  out.  The  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  will  do  best  in 
the  Camellia  house,  or  in  a lean-to  with  north  aspect. 

Half-hardy  Annuals  to  be  thought  of  in  earnest  now.  Sow  according 
to  the  probability  of  future  requirements,  Phlox  Drumraondi,  Mignonette, 
Stocks  of  all  kinds,  Cookscomba,  Egg-plants,  Tomatoes,  Thunbergia, 
Balsam,  Globe  Amaranthus,  Jaoobea,  Lobelia,  Marigold,  Sweet  Peas, 
Alonsos,  and  any  others,  with  the  exception  of  Asters,  and  it  is  too  early 
for  them. 

Stobe  nnh  ©rcfoitt  l^ouse. 

Orchids  in  bloom. — Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Grammatophyllura  Ellisii, 
G.  speciosum,  Lajlia  elegans,  L.  Maryanii,  L.  superbiens,  Lycaste  Deppii, 
Skinneri  delicatissima,  Mdtonia  cuneata,  0 Jontoglossum  rnaculalum, 
O.  memhranaceum,  0.  pulchellnra,  0.  triumphans,  Dendrobium  monili- 
forrae,  D.  nobile  intermedium,  D.  nobile  pendulum,  Oncidium  Barkerii, 
0.  Crtvendishii,  Phajus  grandiflorus,  Schomburgkia  crisps,  S.  undulata, 
Sophronites  carnua,  S.  grandiflora,  Cselogyne  cristata,  Brassavola  glauca, 
Cattleya  Wslkeriana,  Ansellia  Africana,  A.  gigantea. 

Achimenes  must  he  started  now,  and  the  best  place  for  them  is  the 
propagating  house.  But  these  and  Gloxinias  may  be  well  done  in  common 
frames  with  dung-heat,  with  seeds  of  melons  or  cucumbers,  where  room 
can  be  found  for  a few  pans  of  them.  If  they  can  be  kept  going  till  the  end 
of  May,  with  a temperature  of  55°  to  60°  by  night,  to  75°  or  80°  by  day, 
they  may  then  bo  taken  to  a warm  greenhouse,  and  will  do  well. 

Gloriosa  suberba  to  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  equal  parts  fibry 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  Place  in  strong  bottom-heat,  and  give  little  or 
no  water  till  growth  has  commenced.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  growth 
starts  from  the  under-side  of  the  root,  so  in  repotting  reverse  its  position. 

Gloxinias  started  now  will  make  rapid  growth.  In  planting  these  use 
the  compost  in  a moderately  damp  state,  and  give  no  water  until  the  bulbs 
begin  to  grow,  after  which  supply  it  with  caution  until  the  plants  have  a 
pretty  good  show  of  leaves. 

Kalosanthes. — These  showy  succulents  are  as  easily  grown  as  any 
ornmental  plants  in  our  houses,  and  they  pay  well  either  for  house 
decoration  or  exhibition.  Shift  now  to  pots  two  sizes  larger,  using  turfy 
loam  two  parts,  turfy  peat  one  part,  leaf-mould  one  part,  dung  rotted  to 
powder  one  part,  silver-sand  one  part.  Plenty  of  drainage,  and  a layer  of 
charcoal  the  size  of  walnuts  over  the  crocks.  Temperature  to  range  from 
45°  to  60°. 

Orchids  will  in  many  cases  require  to  be  repotted,  and  after  which  they 
must  have  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Those  that  do  not  need  a shift 
should  have  a little  of  the  old  surface  material  removed,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  fresh ; at  the  same  time  make  fastenings  safe,  and  repair 
blocks  and  baskets. 

forcing  JjMt. 

Cucumbers  are  growing  freely  now,  and  as  the  days  lengthen  they  will 
benefit  by  a little  extra  heat.  No  harm  now  in  the  fruiting  bed  rising  to 
80°,  if  care  be  taken  to  lower  the  temperature  at  night  by  admitting  a 
little  air,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  no  fear  of  cold  winds  occurring.  If 
the  weather  is  severe,  there  will  be  no  need  to  cool  down  the  bed;  natural 
radiation  will  do  that  sufficiently.  It  is  important  to  have  the  plants  quite 
ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  glass  ; if  nearer,  the  leaves  get  broken  every 
time  the  lights  are  moved.  Water  the  bed  freely  with  tepid  water,  and  as 
soon  as  fruit  shows  stop  one  joint  beyond  it.  Only  allow  one  fruit  at  a joint. 

Figs  to  have  plenty  of  liquid  manure  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Pinch 
the  shoots  at  the  fourth  joint. 

Pines. — During  the  dull,  damp,  and  sometimes  cold  weather  at  this 
time  of  year,  pines  are  often  injured  by  careless  watering.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  lodgment  of  water  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  if  they  are  syringed 
as  freely  as  they  ought  to  be ; but  unless  that  water  is  evaporated  before 
dusk  it  will  certainly  do  mischief.  If  the  cultivator  keeps  this  fact  in 
mind,  he  may  be  able  to  maoage  so  as  not  to  incur  any  risk  in  this  respect ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  if  there  is 
much  water  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
draw  it  off  with  a syringe  fitted  with  a nose  instead  of  a rose,  or  by  means 
of  a piece  of  sponge  attached  to  a pointed  stick. 

Vines  started  now  will  not  need  so  much  caution  as  to  raising  the  tem- 
perature as  those  started  in  December  and  January,  as  there  is  now  more 
solar  light,  and  vegetation  is  active.  Use  the  syringe  freely  among  vines 
newly  breaking,  but  sparingly,  or  not  at  all,  to  vines  in  flower.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  put  in  eyes  for  raising  a stock  of  pot  vines.  The  best  plan  is 
to  put  the  eyes  singly  in  a mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  a bark  bed  or  duDg  frame,  with  a bottom-heat  of  70°  to 
80°.  Vines  in  the  early  house  to  be  thinned  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  of 
sufficient  size.  Tie  in  the  young  shoots,  and  remove  laterals  early,  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  pruning  as  much  as  possible  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Be  particular  to  lower  the  temperature  at  night.  Very  many  of  the  failures 
in  crape-growing  arise  through  too  high  a night  temperature. 

Melons  to  be  put  out  on  their  fruiting  beds  as  soon  as  they  have  filled 
48-sized  pots  with  roots.  They  are  too  often  starved  in  pots,  under  the 
fallacious  notion  that  when  planted  out  they  will  soon  recover;  they  should 
be  kept  in  vigorous  growth  from  the  first,  and  when  turned  out  have  an 
ample  and  healthy  foliage.  In  making  up  the  fruiting  bed,  use  very  little 
manure.  The  dung-bed  should  be  in  a sweet  condition  to  give  a lasting  and 
steady  heat,  and  the  soil  for  the  surface  should  consist  chiefly  of  rotted 
turf  and  loam.  Melons  require  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  cucumbers. 
They  are  not  quite  so  thirsty,  are  more  in  need  of  suo,  and  should  never  be 
shaded;  and  they  may  have  ten  degrees  more  heat,  if  it  is  convenient  to 
give  it  them.  As  melons  require  a more  free  ventilation  than  cucumbers, 
a few  degrees  more  heat  will  allow  of  ventilation  without  any  rick  to  them. 

Strawberries  coming  into  fruit  need  abundance  of  water,  and  occasionally 
liquid  manure.  Give  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible,  to  ensure  well- 
flavoured  fruit,  and  those  that  set  l^eavy  crops  thin  to  a moderate  number, 
or  the  berries  will  be  small. 
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Heating  a Vine  Bonder.— 1 lmve  a small  vinery  which  I nm  about 
increasing  to  25  feet  by  14  feet.  In  your  number  of  17th  November  last, 
you  have  an  able  article  frrm  Mr.  John  F.  M’Elroy,  and  in  the  week 
following  a leader  on  the  same  subject,  both  strongly  recommending 
bottom-beat  for  vines.  I do  not  want  to  force  very  early — say  middle  of 
February  to  beginning  of  March — but  I wish  to  grow  grapes  in  the  best 
possible  way.  Do  you  advise  hot-water  pipes  under  the  vine  roots,  and 
how  many  4 inch  pipes  in  my  bouse  ? The  plan  I think  of  adopting  is, 
that  after  the  flow  pipes  have  heated  the  top  air,  for  the  return  pipes  to 
pass  under  the  vine  border  in  the  rubble.  The  vines  will  be  planted 
inside,  and  the  roots  not  allowed  to  go  outside  for  some  years.  Can 
orchids  be  grown  with  success  in  the  same  house  with  vines  ? If  so,  how 
must  they  be  treated  in  the  winter  when  the  vines  are  at  rest? 

A Seedsman. 

[“A  Seedsman”  desirous  of  growing  grapes  in  the  best  possible  way 
cai  not  do  better  than  besr  in  mind  Mr.  M’Elroy’s  advice,  and  take  the 
article  referred  to  as  his  main  guide  for  preparing  the  compost,  planting, 
and  general  management ; but  he  may  do  better  in  the  matter  of  warming 
(not  heating)  his  border  than  by  following  the  plan  he  describes  in  his 
letter,  as  a vine  border  should  not  be  heated,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term.  It  is  from  the  fact  of  too  great  a degree  of  heat  having  in  many 
cases  been  applied  to  borders,  coupled  with  the  want  of  a compensating 
amount  of  moisture  to  the  soil  which  excessive  beating  renders  necessary, 
t)i at  border  warming  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  has  found  so  little 
favour,  but  which  judiciously  applied  is  undoubtedly  beneficial.  We  should 
advise  “ A Seedsman  ” to  use  4-inch  pipes  for  top-heat,  and  2-inch  pipes  for 
bottom-beat,  and  further  to  use  valves  so  fixed  that  the  one  may  be  used 
independently  of  the  other,  for  the  following  reasons: — 1st,  the  bottom 


warmth  should  be  first  applied,  in  order  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  vine,  by  setting  in  motion  the  feeders  or  roots.  By  such  a course,  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  develop,  and  the  shoots  to  elongate,  they  will  not  have 
to  wait  for  supplies  of  nourishment  through  lack  of  root  actioD.  2ndly, 
In  forcing  in  early  spring,  the  mornings  are  often  overoast  or  cold,  and  a 
fire  is  thought  necessary,  when  presently  a bright  sun  breaks  out,  and 
the  heat  from  the  fire  becomes  unnecessary  for  top-heat;  it  is  then  a 
matter  of  economy  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  soil,  whioh,  unlike  the  air 
of  the  house,  when  once  heated,  does  not  so  soon  part  with  its  warmth; 
consequently,  the  opportunities  such  as  above  described  may  be  taken 
advantage  of.  In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  pipes  placed 
under  a border,  care  should  be  taken  to  regulate  all  the  adjuncts  systema- 
tically, so  that  the  heat  may  have  fair  play,  surplus  water  be  provided 
with  a proper  outlet,  & c.  About  twelve  inches  in  depth  of  thoroughly  open 
and  clean  rubble,  such  as  large  flints,  waste  tiles,  &c. , from  the  kiln,  or 
large  burrs  from  a furnace,  should  he  piled  around  the  pipes,  care 
being  taken  to  exclude  all  fine  particles,  that  the  circulation  of  heat  and 
air  be  not  impeded  thereby.  Over  these  place  evenly  a thin  layer  of  wheat 
straw,  then  a layer  of  sods,  and  upon  them  the  mass  of  soil.  The  above 
diagram  will  show  the  kind  of  arrangement  that  would  enable  “Seedsman” 
to  force  early  grapes  economically.  As  to  growing  orchids  under  vines,  we 
know  that  Mr.  Robert  Warner  does  so  with  success.  If  “ Seedsman”  is 
disposed  to  try  the  experiment,  we  should  advise  him  to  do  so  with  a few 
only  of  the  most  inexpensive  kinds,  and  these  will  have  to  be  removed  to 
other  quarters  whilst  the  vines  are  resting.] 


iUpltcs  to  (Shtm'ejs. 
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Gat-heating. — G.  G. — When  gas-hoating  is  properly  done,  it  answers  per- 
fectly. Mr.  Lynch  White,  of  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  manufac- 
tures a gas  boiler  which  is  cheap,  efficient,  most  easy  to  manage,  and  suited 
for  a bouse  of  any  size,  up  to  30  or  40  feet  in  length. 

Heating.—  G.  F. — A houso  8 feet  long  by  4 feet  wide  can  bo  heated  to 
perfection  by  one  flue.  Being  on  a sunny  south  wall,  this  houso  ought  to 
grow  good  grapes,  though  there  is  no  length  of  rafter  for  much  in  that  "ay. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  take  two  rods  the  whole  length  across  the  rafters, 
instead  of  up  them  in  the  usual  way.  You  could  not  do  better  than  have  a 
Black  Hamburgh  with  two  rods,  or  if  you  want  two  sorts,  that  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  one  rod  each. 

Small  Greenhouse. — J.  Giindrod. — There  aro  plenty  of  nice  subjects  for  tho 
greenhouse  when  the  bedding  plants  aro  taken  away  ; with  somo  growers 
cockscombs  and  balsams  aro  the  muinstay,  and  if  well  grown  aro  vory  beau- 
tiful. The  seed  of  tbrso  should  bo  town  in  March,  in  heat;  the  plants  will 


not  occupy  much  room  till  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  that  some  of 
the  bedders  can  be  removed.  As  you  arc  not  rich,  and  want  amusement, 
one  of  the  very  best  things  you  can  do  is  to  get  up  a stock  of  plants  from 
seed  and  cuttings,  both  of  which  you  can  obtain  very  good  at  low  rates 
through  the  trade.  The  subjects  you  will  probably  find  most  suitable  ore  the 
following,  which  may  be  raised  from  seed : — Herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Cassia  tenuifolia,  Datura  chlorantha,  Globe  amaranth, 
Ipomea  rubro-cerulca  (must  be  sown  on  a brisk  heat),  Salvia  argentea. 
Procure  also  a few  cuttings  of  the  best  varieties  of  Fuchsias  and  double 
Petunias.  Many  of  the  subjects  named  will  be  as  useful  in  the  borders  as  in 
the  house.  You  had  best  not  attempt  raising  Camellias  and  Azaleas  from 
seed ; it  is  not  profitable  work  for  beginners.  Ferns  you  may  raise  from 
spores,  with  a certainty  of  a reward  for  your  trouble  (see  reply  to  “ Zeno.”) 
You  will  not  obtain  seed  of  Variegated  Alyssum ; it  must  be  grown  from 
plants  by  cuttings  or  divisions.  The  green-leaved  form  of  it  may  be  grown 
from  seed  to  any  extent.  Verbenas  and  Calceolarias  raised  from  seed  now, 
would  bloom  this  season  with  good  management ; all  the  showy  bedders 
may  be  treated  as  annuals,  as  we  long  ago  advised  for  Geraniums. 

Terns  from  Spores. — Zeno. — There  is  no  mystery  at  all  in  raising  ferns 
from  spores ; in  fact,  in  all  well-managed  fern-houses,  some  kinds  become  a 
nuisance  in  consequence  of  the  myriads  of  seedlings  they  produce  from  self- 
sown  spores.  Fern  spores  only  need  to  be  kept  constantly  moist,  in  a still 
warm  air ; and  if  it  be  possible  to  raise  them  at  all,  they  will  germinate 
without  special  care.  Some  kinds  are  most  unwilling  to  increase  this  way, 
but  then  they  make  amends  by  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  cut  up 
and  divided.  Your  simplest  way  to  raise  the  spores  sent  you  is  to  prepare  a 
few  shallow  pans  and  bell-glasses.  Fill  the  pans  with  very  small  potsherds, 
the  top  stratum  to  be  broken  to  the  size  of  peas.  Over  this  put  about  an 
inch  of  a mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  fine  peat  and  silver-sand,  and 
water  with  a fine  rose.  The  water  will  carry  the  fine  stuff  in  amongst  the 
uppermost  crocks,  and  make  a firm  bed  with  minute  points  of  crocks  pro- 
jecting ail  over  ; sprinkle  the  seed  on  this  surface,  and  put  the  bell-glasses 
on.  The  proper  place  for  these  pans  is  some  warm  and  rather  dark  part  of 
the  greenhouse,  or  the  cool  part  of  the  stove  will  do.  If  they  must  be  placed 
I in  full  light,  smear  the  glasses  over  with  wet  clay,  to  render  them  semi- 
opaque. To  obviate  the  necessity  of  watering  again,  bed  the  pans  to  the  rim 
in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  keep  constantly  moist.  , There  are  a thousand  ways 
of  raising  seedling  ferns  if  a warm,  damp,  and  rather  dark  place  can  be  found 
for  them. 

Roses. — Amateur. — If  you  want  six  to  grow  as  standards,  take  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Beauty  of  'Waltham,  Comtesse  Chabrilland,  John 
Hopper,  and  Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont.  If  by  three  to  grow  to  a 
summer-house,  you  mean  such  as  may  be  trained  on  a trellis  or  wall,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  have  Bed  Rover,  Boursault  Crimson,  and  Noisette 
Triomphe  de  Rennes.  The  white  cluster  rose  you  inquire  about  is  pro- 
bably Aimee  Vibert. 

Brown  and  Green's  Stove. — T.  H.  D. — From  the  figures  and  description  of 
Brown  and  Green’s  Patent  Ventilating  Stove  sent,  we  should  consider  this  a 
perfectly  safe  and  economical  heating  apparatus.  Knowing  nothing  of  it 
from  experience,  we  cannot  advise  in  a definite  manner  how  you  are  to  obtain 
from  it  a moist  heat ; but  it  appears  that  if  the  loose  top  is  removed,  and  an 
earthen  pan  filled  with  water  and  put  in  its  place,  a kindly  vapour  would  bo 
generated  that  would  be  beneficial.  One  of  the  largest  seed-pans  would  pro- 
bably serve  the  purpose. 

Sigma’s  Hoe. — R.  H. — The  Draw-shave  hoe  of  Sigma  is  a first-rate  imple- 
ment. We  had  one  some  years  ago  of  Mr.  Powell,  of  Hurst  Green,  Sussex. 
This  is  the  best  address  we  can  give,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  insufficient.  You 
might  try  Mr.  Gidney,  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

A.  B. — You  will  find  in  the  last  number  of  each  monthly  part  a prospec- 
tive Calendar,  which  will  enable  every  subscriber  who  takes  the  work 
monthly  to  sketch  on  the  course  of  operations  for  the  month  to  come. 

J.  Hurdle. — No  remembrance  of  your  letter.  If  it  turns  up,  it  shall  have 
attention. 

Sub-tropicals. — Alice  must  not  expect  us  to  advise  on  the  best  plants  to 
grow  in  the  centre  bed  referred  to  in  her  letter,  because  what  we  might 
think  tasteful,  Alice  might  consider  horrid  ; and  besides  it  is  impossible  to 
select  plants  for  a garden  one  has  never  seen.  But  as  we  are  asked 
definitely  about  raising  sub-tropical  plants  from  seed,  we  gladly  reply  that 
with  the  aid  of  hotbed  and  a few  such  other  appliances  as  are  required  in 
the  propagation  of  bedding  plants,  Alice  may  have  a great  variety  of 
sub-tropicals.  If  oannas  are  to  be  sown,  the  seed  should  be  started  at 
once.  March  or  April  will  do  for  the  first  sowing  of  castor  oil  plants,  as 
they  grow  very  fast.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  best  varieties  in  the 
several  olasses  named,  which  may  all  be  raised  from  seed.  We  make  a 
short  list,  under  the  impression  that  it  will  be  more  useful  than  a long  one. 
Cannas : ‘Annei,  ‘Mnsrefolim,  ‘limbata  (this  is  the  one  that  has  stood 
out  winter  and  summer  several  years  past  at  Battersea  Park),  floribunda, 
nigrescens,  metallica.  Solanums:  giganteum, ‘auriculatum.  ‘marginatum, 
amazo  nicum,  ‘robnstum.  Nicotiana:  ^Virginians,  * Wigandioides, 

glauca,  Havanensis,  Marylandics.  Ricinus:  ‘borbonensis,  ‘compactus, 
‘macrophylla  atropurpurea,  pulcherrimus,  sanguines,  glaucus.  The 
following  plants  are  also  invaluable,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed  with 
very  little  trouble : Striped-leaved  Maize,  Bocconia  rotundifolia,  Chamre- 
pnee  diacantha,  Cineraria  maritima,  Ferula  oommunis,  Gunnera  scabra, 
Wigandia  caracasana. 

Reaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  for  Pyramids. — Ernest  should  have  given 
a hint  of  the  part  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  as  we  aro  always  guided  by  con- 
siderations of  climate  in  making  selections.  At  Strood,  near  Rochester, 
Kent,  whore  Mr.  Illman  has  so  admirably  succeeded  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  fruits  a«  open  bushes  and  pyramids  without  nny  aid  from  walls  or 
glass,  the  following  have  been  most  uniformly  fruitful,  and  exoept,  in  very 
exceptional  seasons  have  ripened  their  fruit  well: — Aprieots-.  ‘Alberge 
do  Montgamet,  * Breda,  ‘Ilemskirk,  * Large  Early,  Masouline,  Orango 
Early,  Roman,  Royal,  Shipley.  Nectarines-.  ‘Downton,  Due.  de  Telliers, 
•Elruge,  ‘Newington  Early, ‘Murrey,  ‘Pitmaston  Orange,  ‘Roman  Red, 
‘Rivers’s  Orange,  Hunt’s  Tawny,  ‘Violette  llative.  reaches-  ‘Late 
Admirable,  ‘Rarrington,  ‘Bellegnrde,  Early  Anne,  ‘Early  York,  ‘Grosse 
Mignonne,  ‘Red  Magdalen,  ‘Royal  George,  ‘Violette  llative.  riums: 
Coo’s  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  Purple  Gage,  Beino  Claude  de  Bavay,  Coo’s 
Lato  Red,  De  Mnntfort,  Early  Orleans,  Mitohelson’s,  Belle  do  Septembre. 
Those  to  which  ‘ is  attach)  d are  the  best  ot  their  several  classes. 


“ When  was  Romo  built  ?”  inquired  a school  inspector.  “ In  the  night, 
sir!”  “In  the  night  ! llow  do  you  ntuko  that  out1  11  IVhy,  sir,  you 
know  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a day.” 
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The  hoots  or  vines  are  out  of  sight,  and  mostly  out  of 
mind.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
maladies  that  assail  the  grape  have  their  origin  below  ground, 
though  it  is  above  ground  really  that  we  see  the  results.  Were 
the  roots  .as  visible  as  the  leaves,  we  should  perhaps  quickly 
discern  the  beginning  of  mischief,  or,  better  still,  detect  the 
presence  of  causes  before  any  effect  could  be  produced,  and  so  save 
the  whole  plant  from  disease,  and  escape  the  calamity  of  a loss  of 
its  generous  fruit.  But  the  roots  are  out  of  sight,  and  if  causes 
inimical  to  their  welfare  exist  in  the  soil,  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact  until  is  is  advertised  to  us  by  blotched  leaves,  shanking 
bunches,  or  badly  coloured  and  watery  berries.  In  plain  truth, 
the  roots  of  vines  are  very  much  abused,  not  always  directly ; 
nevertheless  the  abuse  is  great,  and  in  any  hundred  instances  of  vines 
doing  badly  we  should  find  probably  at  least  ninety  where  the  evil, 
of  whatever  kind,  had  its  commencement  at  the  root.  Take  the 
case  of  vines  crowded  in  houses  with  a view  to  secure  many 
varieties  in  a comparatively  contracted  space.  The  rods  are  kept 
closely  spurred  (which  is  very  proper),  but  the  space  allowed  them 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  natural  vigour  of  the  plant,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  spread  far  and  wide,  to  riot  luxuriantly,  and  to 
produce  large  crops  of  leaves  and  fruit,  small  crops  of  either  being 
the  mark  of  artificial  treatment.  We  may  restrain  and  regulate 
a plant  like  this  to  a certain  extent,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
nature  will  not  be  turned  from  her  course  overmuch,  that  she  will 
resent  all  attempts  to  alter  the  characteristics  of  her  children,  and 
therefore  if  we  restrict  the  growth  of  a plant  which  is  naturally  of 
rampant  habit,  some  undesirable  result  must  occur.  In  the  issue  for 
Dec.  8,  1866,  we  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  giving  a 
vine  plenty  of  room,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  loves  space  and 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  when  a vine  is  allowed  to  cover  a large 
space  it  is  at  once  a noble  object,  and  [makes  a grand  return 
in  good  fruit  for  all  the  space  and  care  afforded  it.  Now  we  call 
attention  once  more  to  this  matter,  and  we  invite  practical  men  to 
consider  that  when  they  pinch  in  the  shoots  of  a pear  tree  they 
also  take  care  to  prune  the  roots,  but  when  they  restrict  a vine  to  a 
few  rods,  and  perpetually  check  its  growth  above-ground,  they 
do  not  prune  the  roots.  Suppose  we  have  a vine  now  before  us. 
It  has  been  allowed,  say,  to  grow  much  as  it  liked,  but  now  we 
approach  it  knife  in  hand,  and  are  about  to  reduce  it  a fourth,  a 
third,  or  even  to  one-half  of  its  present  self.  We  may  be  sure,  if 
we  reflect  at  all,  that  its  roots  have  extended  themselves  in  a manner 
proportioned  to  the  wide  ramification  of  its  rods.  Consequently, 
in  the  next  season  of  growth  it  has  a superabundance  of  roots. 
“ And  a good  thing  too,”  some  practicals  will  say,  “ for  now,  by 
close  pruning  we  shall  have  those  roots  to  swell  the  berries,  instead 
of  feeding  mere  leaves  and  wood  ; by  restricting  the  area  of  the  vine 
we  shall  throw  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  fruit.”  That  is 
to  say,  you  practicals  think  nature  a fool,  in  which,  depend  upon  it, 
you  are  mistaken.  Nature  makes  no  mistakes,  though  we  may  make 
enough  of  them  both  in  interpreting  her  meaning  and  in  our  en- 
deavours to  turn  her  from  her  course.  What  do  we  see  in  closely 
pruned  fruit  trees  that  are  not  root-pruned  ? Simply  that  they 
produce  enormous  gross  rods  in  spite  of  us,  and  are  shy  of  fruit. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  climates  and  soils  thoroughly  adapted  to 
it,  as  for  example  in  the  Madeira  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and 
on  the  volcanic  tuffs  anyw’here  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  grape- 
vine produces  fruit  that  is  truly  voluptuous,  while  its  roots  are 
embedded  in  dry  rocky  stuff,  and  have  literally  only  cinders  to 
travel  in  ; so  fat  roots  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  production 
of  fat  berries.  Who  can  doubt  that  a vine  that  is  perpetually  cut 
back  and  restricted  as  to  space  far  below  its  natural  requirements, 
must  become  plethoric  by  supplies  of  aliment  from  the  roots,  and 
so  manifest  some  signs  of  disease  proper  to  a plethoric  condition  ? 
Cultivators  of  grapes  are  invited  to  consider  this  point  as  bearing 
directly  on  the  results  of  their  labours.  To  grow  many  vines  in  a 
house  is,  as  we  all  know,  quite  possible,  and  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  varieties  will  carry  to  the  nicest  point 
possible  the  crowding  of  the  space  in  their  command,  limiting  each 
vine  perhaps  to  one  rafter.  Physiology  teaches  that  with  such  a 
system  there  must  be  combined  a system  of  root-pruning,  and 
No.  92,  New  Series. — Vol.  X. 


perhaps  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  restrict  the  roots  of  each 
vine  to  a certain  space,  instead  of  allowing  them,  as  is  often  the 
case,  to  ramble  far  and  wide  in  highly  nutritive  borders  to  pick  up 
more  sustenance  than  the  leaves  can  elaborate.  Over-feeding  is 
quite  as  disastrous  in  its  results  as  under-feeding,  and  the  happy 
medium  for  either  plant  or  animal  is  to  have  enouyli,  and  no  more. 
Wc  shall  never  have  fine  grapes  from  vines  that  are  gorged  with 
sap,  any  more  than  we  shall  have  courageous  dogs,  fleet  horses,  or 
strong  and  healthy  men  if  either  have  more  food  than  the  circum- 
stances of  their  several  lives  require. 


Tiie  embellishment  of  flower  beds  in  winter  is  a 
matter  generally  neglected,  and  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
the  parterre  is  occupied  with  ornamental  plants  except  in  the 
height  of  summer,  the  prevalent  notions  about  “ bedding”  being 
of  a most  narrow  description,  and  serving  in  horticulture  for  a 
parallel  to  bigotry  in  religion.  There  would  be  no  warfare  against 
geraniums  and  the  rest  of  the  popular  bedders  if  those  who  love  such 
things  were  actuated  by  a catholic  spirit,  and  were  as  ready  to  make 
good  use  of  hardy  plants  as  they  are  of  tender  subjects  that  can  face 
our  climate  only  during  the  most  favoured  months  of  the  year. 
If  we  look  about  now  in  the  gardens,  we  shall  see  that  as  a rule 
they  are  destitute  of  beauty  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  perma- 
nently furnished  with  evergreen  shrubs,  deciduous  trees  of 
elegant  outline,  green  grass,  and  sheets  of  frost-defying  ivy.  To 
render  them  as  beautiful  as  they  might  be  all  the  winter  through,  a 
great  expansion  of  the  system  of  decorating  is  needed,  and  nature 
is  so  kind  that  she  offers  us  thousands  of  subjects  suitable  for 
temporary  decoration,  and  that  therefore  may  be  grown  so  as  to 
be  portable,  to  be  taken  to  the  dressed  grounds  when  wanted,  and 
removed  thence  without  harm  when  the  season  arrives  again  for 
spring  or  summer  flowers.  It  is  a matter  of  fact  that  at  this 
moment,  after  a terrible  frost,  there  are  some  gardens  that  look  as 
bright  and  fresh  and  warm  with  winter  dressing  as  if  winter  were 
unattended  with  circumstances  inimical  to  vegetation  in  Britain. 
The  reason  that  many  gardens  are  not  as  beautiful  as  a certain  few 
is  that  there  are  not  many  persons  who  know  what  may  be  done, 
and  of  those  only  a small  proportion  carry  their  knowledge  into 
effect.  There  are  unquestionably  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  a completed  system  of  winter  decoration,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  is  the  number  of  plants  required  and  the  consequent 
space  they  must  occupy,  and  the  labour  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
condition.  The  extent  to  which  winter  decoration  is  carried  must 
be  regulated  by  the  means  at  command  ; but  there  are  thousands 
of  persons  who  are  simply  niggardly  in  respect  of  the  beauty  of 
the  garden  in  winter,  and  simply  prodigal  in  respect  of  the  summer 
display.  The  system  of  a feast  and  a fast  is  not  a reasonable  one  ; 
perpetual  enjoyment  is  preferable  to  alternations  of  excessive 
gloom  and  excessive  gladness.  Generally  speaking,  plants  intended 
to  occupy  flower  beds  in  winter  must  be  grown  in  pots  and.  tubs, 
and  removed  to  and  fro  as  required ; but  this,  which  appears  a 
vast  labour,  is  less  than  it  is  commonly  accounted,  and  during  the 
summer  the  stock  need  not  be  in  the  way,  but  may  be  actually 
employed  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a display  of  flowers.  We 
would  just  mention  a case  in  illustration  of  this.  A garden  in 
which  matters  of  this  sort  are  systematically  studied  is  made  rich  and 
pleasing  all  the  winter  through  by  means  of  coniferous  trees,  ivies, 
berry-bearing  shrubs,  and  miscellaneous  hardy  subjects,  all  in  pots. 
At  the  first  break  of  spring,  and  as  soon  as  weather  permits, 
potted  bulbs  are  introduced  to  light  up  the  fronts  of  the  groups. 
When  at  last  the  trees  are  removed,  they  are  not  set  back  in  a wood 
yard,  or  as  an  embellishment  to  a muck  pit,  to  be  half  killed  by  a 
roasting  sun  on  the  pots,  and  a miserable  insufficiency  of  wTater, 
but  are  plunged  in  the  rear  of  flower  borders  and  make  a rich  back- 
ground for  displays  of  colour.  Thus  plants  especially  grown  for 
winter  are  made  useful  at  all  other  seasons,  and  being  always  in  sight 
are  always  in  mind,  and  obtain  the  attentions  they  require  to  keep 
them  in  health  and  constantly  improving  in  size  and  beauty. 

This  winter  has  put  to  the  test  many  subjects  that  have  been 
used  in  this  way,  and  to  their  serious  injury.  The  golden-leaved 
Euonymus,  the  grass-green  Grislinia,  several  of  the  Mahonia  and 
Berberis  tribes,  and  the  holly-like  Osmanthus  have  suffered 
severely,  yet  the  general  scheme  has  not  been  impaired,  because  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  stock  consists  of  coniferous  trees,  ivies,  and 
hollies,  which  no  frost  in  this  country  ever  seriously  injures.  Aud 
here  it  occurs  to  us  to  say  that  it  is  a downright  pity  that  the 
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varieties  of  ivy  are  but  little  esteemed  for  such  work  as  this.  The 
variegated  forms  of  Hedera  canaricnsis  and  H.  helix  are  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  most  refined  variegated  varieties  of  geraniums,  and 
during  the  most  severe  frost  their  leaves  never  shrink  or  look  as  if 
they  had  been  parboiled,  as  the  leaves  of  rhododendrons  and 
aucubas  do.  The  ivies  of  the  helix  minor  group  which  branch  off 
from  the  beautiful  marginalia  variety,  are  severally  equal  in  beauty 
of  variegation  to  Flower  of  the  Day  geranium,  and  indeed  some  of 
them,  when  cold  weather  brings  out  their  tints  of  red,  are  almost 
rivals  of  the  tricolors.  They  are  sadly  neglected  by  amateurs,  for 
at  a merely  nominal  expense,  and  with  no  more  skill  than  is 
required  to  train  them  to  neat  pyramids  or  any  other  form  that 
may  be  preferred,  they  may  in  a few  years  be  grown  into  compact 
and  handsome  bushes,  and  indeed  the  fruiting  forms  of  ivies  naturally 
form  elegant  trees,  and  their  leaves  glisten  with  health,  and  have 
the  freshness  of  a May  meadow  all  the  winter  through. 

We  have  lately  seen  some  garden  vases  which  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  proprietor  to  furnish  with  flowers  all  the  summer,  and  with 
nothing  all  the  winter.  But  having  read  some  articles  in  these 
page3  on  the  “ plunging  system,”  he  tried  his  hand  at  a little 
plunging  with  these  vases  in  order  to  judge  how  far  he  might 
carry  it  in  the  treatment  of  the  flower  garden.  The  vases  were 
cleared  of  the  mould  in  which  the  summer  plants  had  been  grown, 
and  were  filled  with  cocoa-nut  refuse  instead.  During  the  autumn 
they  were  furnished  with  hardy  ferns  in  pots  plunged  to  the  rim, 
and  wilh  a sprinkle  of  the  fibre  to  hide  the  pots  from  view.  The 
first  frost  spoiled  the  look  of  the  ferns,  but  of  course  did  them  no 
real  harm,  and  they  were  removed,  and  collections  of  ivies  were 
employed  in  their  place.  The  effect  was  fully  as  charming  as 
before.  Some  of  the  trailing  ivies  were  untied  and  carefully 
pegged  down,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  grown  in  situ,  and  towards  the 
centre  were  placed  neat  dwarf  bushes  of  the  fruiting  or  arborescent 
ivies.  These  are  now  as  fresh  and  unhurt  as  if  there  had  been  no 
frost,  and  in  one  of  the  vases  is  a central  plant  of  a new  variegated 
tree  ivy,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  which  is 
really  equal  in  colouring  to  the  best  creamy-leaved  geranium  known, 
and  as  respects  contour  and  leafage,  a vast  deal  handsomer,  for  it  is 
a symmetrical  tree,  densely  clothed  with  neat  small  leaves  that 
appear  to  be  disposed  in  a regular  system  of  imbrication  all  over. 
There  are  myriads  of  plants  adapted  for  such  work — the  Skimmias, 
the  gorgeously  berried  Pyracantha,  the  new  Aucubas  with  their 
splendid  liveries  of  gold  and  silver ; indeed  to  begin  to  name  would 
be  to  enter  upon  catalogue  making,  and  we  content  ourselves  with 
having  once  more  directed  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so 
we  invite  our  readers  to  observe  now  the  beauty  of  the  commonest 
v ies  and  hollies,  and  from  their  fresh  and  unscathed  appearance  to 
conjecture  what  might  be  done  with  selections  of  varieties  of  hardy 
plants  grown  expressly  for  winter  embellishing. 


A SIMPLE  MODE  OF  GROWING  POINSETTIA 
PULCTIEKRIMA. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  usually  recommended  to  be  grown  in 
the  stove  and  tan  pit,  as  our  great-grandfathers  used  to  grow 
them,  when  at  the  completion  of  their  growth  they  generally 
measure  from  5 to  10  feet  high,  with  two  or  three  leaves  on  the 
top,  and  a few  red  bracts  a little  larger  than  a mouse’s  ear.  I 
went  over  to  see  an  old  friend  the  week  before  Christmas.  There  I 
beheld  the  most  delightful  group  of  Poinsettias  ever  seen.  The 
plants  were  from  2 feet  6 inches  high,  with  every  leaf  perfect ; some 
of  the  old  plants  had  five  or  six  heads  of  bracts  on  them,  measur- 
ing from  1 foot  to  15  inches  across;  and  as  there  were  two  or 
three  dezen  plants  together,  they  made  a perfect  blaze  of  colour. 
These  plants  are  cut  down  at  the  usual  time  in  spring,  and  are 
placed  in  a cold  frame,  kept  rather  close,  until  they  begin  to  grow. 
"When  the  new  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long,  they  are  shaken  out 
of  the  old  pots,  and  repotted  in  smaller  pot«,  in  a light  rich  soil. 
Again  they  arc  kept  close  for  a few  days.  They  are  next  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  by  removal  of  the  lights  altogether  in  fine 
weather  ; but  the  lights  arc  replaced  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  They 
nre  shifted  into  their  flowering-pots  when  they  require  it,  and  the 
strongest  shoots  are  stopped  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  take  the  lead. 
They  must  have  plenty  of  water;  if  allowed  to  flag,  they  will  lose  their 
foliage.  They  must  remain  in  the  cold  frame  until  the  end  of 
October,  when  they  require  a little  heat,  with  plenty  of  light.  A 
little  liquid  manure  will  help  them  a3  soon  as  they  begin  to  form 
their  bracts.  When  treated  in  this  way  they  arc  splendid  objects 
for  winter  decoration.  E.  Mitchell. 

Lower  Broughton,  Manchester. 

Tnn  Potato  and  its  I’ahabitijs. — It  is  stated  in  La  Tatrio  that  “the 
microscope  reveals  to  us  the  existence  of  a small  hlaok  spot  of  the  diameter 
of  a pin’s  head,  in  the  potato.  In  this  small  space  can  ho  detected  some 
200  ferocious  animals  of  11  coleopterio  form,  which  bite  and  tear  each  other 
wiili  continued  fury.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  potato  disease  when 
such  on  intestine  wurfmo  is  raging."  [This  is  UOS1I.  Ed.  G.  M.] 


To  return  to  a well-worn  theme  is  something  like  making  a visit 
to  an  old  friend.  It  may  be  so  for  both  writer  and  reader,  and  for 
both  it  may  be  otherwise.  Writers  of  newspaper  leaders  have  to 
return  to  well-worn  themes  hundreds  and  thousands  of  times,  and 
are  always  expected  to  say  something  new  about  them,  and  too  oft 
perhaps  they  and  their  readers  are  alike  sick  of  the  occasion  that 
calls  them  together.  Wanted  of  Ipse  Dixit,  Esq.,  his  437th 
leader,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  making 
parochial  officials  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Brunswick  family.  The  learned  chiel  can  do  it,  perhaps, 
like  the  good  wifie  in  the  “ Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,” 

“ Gars  old  claes  look  amaist  as  weel’s  the  new.” 
for  the  quick-brained  man  who  watches  events  finds  in  them  new 
and  endless  illustrations  of  any  doctrine  he  has  espoused,  whether 
in  theology,  politics,  or  morals.  But  we  are  eternally  absolved  of 
the  possible  miseries  of  the  dispenser  of  political  opinions.  Nature 
is  a kaleidoscope  into  which  we  may  peep  for  nothing,  and  if  we 
want  to  be  wise  or  happy,  we  scarcely  need  do  more  than  carefully 
write  down  the  nature  of  the  patterns  and  the  colours  shown  us. 
Thus  our  theme,  which  has  now  dragged  us  into  No.  XXXVII.,  is 
of  necessity  as  fresh  as  ever  ; for  the  kaleidoscope  has  gone  round, 
and  a new  chromocosm  looms  upon  the  view  for  our  delight, 
astonishment,  instruction,  and  amusement.  As  Horatius  sighed 
for  Glycera,  and  as  a scalded  poet  of  these  times  would  sigh  or 
cry  for  Glycerine,  so  the  present  scribe  is  inclined  to  sigh  for 
Geranos  or  Pelargos,  or  any  other  — os  that  the  complications  of 
the  chromocosm  may  reveal — “ the  same  as  ’twas,  yet  differing 
altogether.”  Ah,  Horatius,  you  have  the  best  of  it,  for  in  your 
days  there  were  not  so  many  varieties  of  geraniums  as  now,  and 
Glycera  may  have  been  the  emblem  of  the  genus,  and  a microcosm 
of  all  its  beauties. 

J later  sceva  Cupidinum 

Thebanceque  jubet  me  Semeles  puer 
Et  lasciva  Licentia 

Finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 

Urit  me  Glycera  nitor 
Sptendentis  Fario  marmore  purius  : 

TJrit  grata  protervitas, 

Et  vultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici. 

In  me  tota  ruens  Venus 

Cyprurn  deseruit ; nec  patitur  Seythas, 

Et  versis  animosum  equis 
Parthum  dicere  ; nec  qua  nihil  attinent. 

( Carmen  six.) 

No,  farewell  slumberous  ease,  and  the  cultivation  of  obesity.  The 
winter  is  past  and  gone  (at  least  for  the  present),  and  I seek  the 
flowery  nymph  whose  velvet  cheeks,  whose  bright  green  robe?, 
whose  eyes  of  inimitable  lustre  have  charmed  me  so  oft,  and 
who,  unlike  “ the  shining  maid  ” that  Horatius  doted  on,  offers 
her  charms  to  all,  and  yet  remains  an  emblem  of  virginity. 
Come  ye,  and  behold  my  beloved.  She  has  already  crowned  herself 
with  a chaplet  of  flowers  to  hail  the  newborn  spring  (that  is,  if  the 
spring  is  come,  which  is  doubtful) ; and  we  cannot  say  that  other 
loves  have  made  our  eyes  insensible  to  charms  that  are  matchless, 
and  that  are  ever  renewed  and  renewing.  But  why  go  back  to 
Roman  bards  that  were  half  their  time  fuddled,  and  when  quaffing 
purest  Castaly  were  oblivious  of  the  properties,  and  had  never  seen 
the  nymphs  they  maundered  about ! Wanted,  a floral  laureate 
for  the  modern  time,  to  sing  the  praise  of  every  flower ; and  in 
respect  of  this,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  to  startle  humanity  with 
such  a song  as  this  : — 

Of  all  my  talk  this  is  the  sum, 

I speak  it  plain,  without  a hum  ; 

And  were  I at  this  moment  dumb, 

I’d  blow  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum, 

In  praise  of  the  Gerani — um. 

Well,  we  are  getting  now  into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  through 
the  help  of  imagery  and  allegory,  and  by  the  time  we  arrive  at 
No.  100  we  shall  be  perhaps  enabled  once  more  to  discuss,  as  we 
have  been  wont,  the  merits  of  the  candidates  in  this  department 
for  favour  and  for  fame.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  relations  of 
things  as  Cicero  has  so  plainly  and  prettily  put  it  (pro  Archia), 
Elenirn  omnes  artes,  quee  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent  quoddam 
commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  quddem  inter  se  continentur. 
Thus  we  get  a hint  of  the  way  to  go ; the  arts  that  concern  some 
of  us  as  cultivators  of  polished  life,  and  of  flowers  as  pertaining 
thereto,  are  held  together  by  a common  tie,  which  is  the  perception 
of  beauty.  And  a house  that  I could  show  you  now — I mean 
a plant-house  with  a thousand  varieties  in  all  the  freshness  of  first 
trusses  and  now  leaves — would  prove  the  postulate,  for  they  are  like 
the  members  of  a mutual  improvement  society,  each  contributes  to 
the  illumination  of  all  the  rest.  Italia  Unita , Rainbow,  Luna , 
Countess  of  Warwick,  and  fifty  more  of  the  tcssclatcd  scries,  make 
an  Alhambra  flooring,  above  which  shine  the  rosy,  orange,  scarlet, 
white,  und  purple  flowers  of  hundreds  of  varieties  that  burn  the 
brightest  in  the  wondrous  chromocosm  that  the  geranium  has 
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discovered  to  us,  and  which  has  (ns  per  example  above)  lifted  us  out 
of  prose  into  poetry.  Now  let  us  look  at  the.  case  from  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view.  A pood  collection  of  geraniums  will 
afford  amusement  for  idl  seasons,  and  on  every  day  throughout  the 
year  there  will  be  amongst  them  something  worth  looking  at.  If 
well  managed,  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  flowers  all  the  year 
round  : fewest  in  December  and  January,  abundance  from  April  to 
July,  a blaze  of  any  colour — red  fire,  orange  fire,  purple  fire,  any 
kind  of  fire  from  a dull  red  to  a white  heat,  in  the  open  ground, 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  September;  and  when  flowers 
arc  scarcest,  some  of  the  variegates  will  make  a display  that  may 
be  likened  to  the  poetical  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  of  course  is 
paved  with  rubies,  topazes,  emeralds,  and  other  gems  that  dazzle 
the  beholder  (especially  if  his  name  be  Endymion),  and  convince 
him  (if  he  has  any  sense)  that  lie  may  seek  far  and  wide  in  the 
constituency  of  Flora  for  a coterie  to  match  them  for  variety, 
splendour,  and  perpetuity  of  attractions.  I have  just  gathered  trusses 
of  Eugenie  Mczcird , Amy  Ilogg,  Beauty  of  Brixton , While  Perfec- 
tion, Excellent . Stella,  Madame  Barrc,  Herald  of  Spring,  General 
Pelissier,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Kate  Anderson.  Wiltshire  Lass,  Lady 
Cullum,  Indian  Yellow,  The  Clipper,  Le  Grand,  Magna  Charta, 
Madame  Werle , and  Amelina  Grise.au,  and  I have  grouped  them 
in  vases  with  a foundation  of  leaves  of  Alma,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Lady 
Palmerston,  Mrs.  Pollock,  United  Italy,  Mrs.  Benyon,  and 
Countess  of  Warwick,  and  it  is  summer  somewhere,  for  who  can 
talk  of  winter  with  geraniums  in  flower?  and  who  can  grudge  the  cost 
of  such  a bouquet  when  to  keep  a thousand  plants  through  such  a 
frost  has  not  cost  one  pound  sterling  for  consumption  of  coke  ? Iago 
was  nothing  (or  at  least  a scoundrel,  which  is  nothing)  if  not  critical, 
an!  I am  nothing  if  not  practical.  I liken  myself  to  that  wretch,  to 
cut  from  under  the  feet  of  any  possible  traducer  the  smallest  argument 
that  might  be  used  to  prove  me  vain  or  egotistical,  and  I give  you 
“ facts  that  winna  ding,  and  dinna  be  disputed.”  An  airy  house, 
abundance  of  light,  a good  4-inch  piping,  a trusty  boiler,  a man 
who  despises  sleep  on  the  night  of  January  3,  1667,  a batch  of 
specimens,  and  a nursery  of  young  plants,  and  there  you  are — 
Where  you  would  ever  be, 

The  blue  above  and  the  green  below, 

And  the  flowers  around  you  wherever  you  go  ; 

And  nobody  near  to  say  it  is  wrong 

In  the  way  of  geraniums  to  come  out  strong  : 

Which  lines  from  the  text  are  a little  altered 
From  Barry  Cornwall,  who  never  faltered  ; 

For  he  sang  of  the  sea,  and  that  you  see, 

Is  all  the  better  for  you  and  me, 

Because  the  remoteness  of  his  allusion 
Believes  us  at  once  of  all  confusion. 

The  rush  in  the  spring,  amongst  buyers  of  geraniums,  is  always 
for  bedders.  The  broad  petals  have  not  yet  taken  the  fancy  of  the 
crowd ; they  were  too  good  for  the  million,  and  like  all  the  lave 
(pure  Scotch)  of  florists’  flowers,  are  for  the  enjoyment  of  such 
choice  spirits  as  have  been  admitted  to  the  courts  of  the  Queen  of 
Beauty.  Yes,  the  rush  will  be  for  bedders,  and  to  please  the 
million  (whose  twopences  aTe  acceptable)  I will  just  delicately  hint 
that  in  ihe  list  of  the  novelties  there  are  a few  bedders  that  will 
shine  like  remainders  of  the  last  meteor  shower,  a few  of  which  fell 
into  the  geranium  world,  and  took  root  in  the  catalogues.  The  best 
of  all  the  new  bedders  is  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  a burning  and 
a shining  light  amongst  the  nosegays,  the  colour  nearly  that  of  a ripe 
orange  seen  through  blood-red  glass  when  the  sun  shines  fiercest 
on  the  longest  day;  and  so  free  to  flower  that  it  doubtless  comes  up 
to  the  standard  of  extreme  possibility  that  way.  Next  best,  and  a 
1 bedder  all  over  root  and  branch,  is  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  in  the 
way  of  Stella  as  to  growth,  in  the  way  of  Amy  Hogg  as  to  colour, 
but  passing  both  in  richness,  softness,  purity,  profusion — lustrous 
as  the  best  moments  of  a dying  dolphin  {vide  Byron,  somewhere), 
and  persistent  like  folly,  which  is  always  in  full  bloom  except  in 
uninhabited  islands.  After  this  dash  at  two  glorious  subjects  for 
the  garden.  I east  about,  and  in  the  wav  of  a butterfly  settle  upon 
Christine  Nosegay  as  worth  five  shillings  a plant  anyhow,  though  I 
know  not  what  is  to  be  the  first  price  of  it.  If  you  want  to 
realize  it,  you  may  picture  Stella  without  a change,  except  that 
the  flowers  are  Christine  colour ; or,  better  still,  go  to  Wellington 
Hoad,  and  coax  one  of  the  foremen  to  find  a plant  in  bloom  ; and, 
as  a rare  fact,  there  is  one  in  bloom  now,  and  if  you  are  quick  you 
may  see  it  ere  it  is  discovered  by  the  propagator,  whose  sole 
business  in  life  it  is  to  cut  these  things  down  with  the  same  im- 
partiality that  literary  critics  cut  other  things  up.  For  a large  bed 
which  shall  shine  like  a streak  of  auroral  lustre,  and  persuade 
Venus,  as  she  saunters  by  dreaming  of  love,  that  roses  have  flung 
away  their  glories  for  ever,  Christine  Nosegay  has  no  match,  and 
Christine  herself  must  end  her  days  in  wmeping.  The  benign 
fosters  of  Wiltshire  Lass  will  offer  Fair  Helen , captivating  as  her 
of  Troy,  but  demanding  less  blood  for  her  vindication.  Downie, 
Laird,  and  Laing  have  nothing  better  than  this  in  their  glorious 
collection — nothing  more  chaste,  more  delicate,  more  like  the  coy 
beauty  of  blushing  fifteen.  Shall  we  call  it  blush  warming  to  tender 


pink,  or  shall  we  leave  the.  rnlt'vatcr  to  discover  the  colour, 
and  name  it  if  he  can,  giving  him  meanwhile  this  encouragement, 
that  at  any  figure  under  a guinea  a plant  of  it  will  pay  him  some 
day?  Yes,  that  is  the  course;  read  Homer  while  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  sit  by  the  fire  ; and  when  Fair  Helen  offers  to  smile  upon 
you,  turn  not  away  from  her  bewitching  glance.  I I ke  Blue  Bell 
for  its  gentle,  hinted,  but  not  expressed,  mauvy  shade  of  lively  rose; 
Crimson  Perfection  for  its  depth  and  richness  ; King  of  the  Nose- 
gays for  its  dwarf  habit  and  abundance  of  orange-scarlet  flowers, 
beating  Harry  Hieover,  Ilarkawav,  and  all  that  set;  Lord  Lyon 
for  its  fine  round  trusses  of  pure  scarlet,  combining  the  best 
qualities  of  Stella  and  Boule  de  Feu  ; Mrs.  Laing  for  carriage  and 
effect,  which  are  the  result  of  a combination  of  good  qualities — good 
growth,  neat  leafage,  large  trusses,  dwarf  habit,  and  the  colour 
crimson-scarlet,  and  the  petals  broadest  of  the  broad  for  a true 
nosegay;  Pink  Queen  for  good  average  qualities,  the  trusses 
medium,  and  plenty  of  them  ; and  there  my  list  of  bedders  for  1867 
comes  to  a close.  I have  selected  ten  out  of  a crowd  that  are 
preparing  for  a rush,  and  I say  those  ten  are  good,  and  of  the  rest 
I say  nothing,  for  many  of  them  may  be  good  or  bad  ; but  in  this 
business  we  guess  at  nothing,  and  we  hold  to  the  doctrine  that 
seeing  is  believing,  if  you  know  what  you  are  about.  If  you  want 
a pick  of  six,  my  choice  i3  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  King  of  Nosegays,  Christine  Nosegay,  Fair  Helen, 
and  Mrs.  Laing.  Some  of  the  novices  will,  as  always  happens, 
order  in  all  the  new  varieties.  We  must  not,  dear  friends,  present 
to  the  world  illustrations  of  the  adage  about  the  fool  and  his 
money  ; we  must  write  in  the  first  page  of  our  note-books  a motto 
from  Virgil,  Monili  meliora  sequamur.  S.  H. 


THE  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

How  often  was  the  mixed  border  filled  with  thoroughly  weedy 
and  dingy  Michaelmas  daisies,  and  solidagos  that  are  not  worth  a 
place  in  the  wildest  of  shrubberies  or  rubbish-heaps  ! Ill  weeds 
grow  apace,  and  so  did  these  wretched  species  of  American  aster 
in  our  old  flower  gardens.  They  monopolized  the  border  to  a great 
extent,  and  no  wonder  that,  with  other  herbaceous  plants  allied  in 
ugliness,  they  helped  to  drive  out  of  cultivation  this  charming 
source  of  interest  to  the  horticulturist.  But  there  is  a great 
amount  of  beauty  in  the  genus,  and  that  of  real  utility  for  a British 
garden  of  hardy  plants,  as  3ome  of  your  readers  must  be  well  aware, 
and  my  object  is  to  endeavour  to  select  and  recommend  the  very 
best  only.  “ Selection,  not  collection,”  mnst  be  our  motto,  par- 
ticularly in  such  large  and  monotonous  genera  as  the  aster,  although 
if  we  select  all  the  really  good  things  that  may  be  had  in  the  hardy 
plant  way,  the  “ collection”  will  not  be  very  limited. 

I have  gathered  flowers  this  day  (October  6)  from  what  was  the 
prettiest  plant  in  flower  in  a botanic  garden,  and  that  wras  Aster 
elegans,  a plant  growing  about  4 feet  high,  and  producing  masses 
of  rather  small  flowers  of  a delicate  pale  lilac,  the  shoots  having 
a somewhat  pendulous  graceful  disposition,  and  the  effect  beiug  of 
the  most  charming  kind.  I consider  it  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
asters,  and  one  worthy  a position  in  every  garden  where  hardy 
plants  are  grown,  because  it  has  a peculiar  merit  in  flowering  re- 
gularly and  profusely,  coming  in  before  Novae  Angliae  and  Novae 
Belgii,  and  thus  having  a much  better  chance  to  open  than  these 
kinds,  which  often  get  knocked  out  of  all  health  before  their  flowers 
come  to  anything.  It  would  associate  beautifully  with  the  last 
blooms  of  Tritoma  glaucescens  and  the  best  of  T.  grandis.  Its 
distant  effect  is  better  than  any  other  aster  I know,  because  at 
once  graceful  and  producing  a shower  of  pleasing  colour,  while 
closely  examined  it  is  also  good — good  enough  to  go  among 
baskets  of  cut  flowers  and  the  like.  It  is  named  A.  cordifolia 
in  the  scientific  collection  at  Kew,  though  in  the  mixed  border 
it  will  be  found  under  the  name  of  elegans.  There  is  a large- 
flowered  form  or  distinct  variety  of  this  plant,  not  so  pretty 
as  elegans,  and  with  somewhat  larger  leaves,  that  I propose 
to  call  cordifolia,  and  let  elegans  distinguish  the  most  graceful 
and  densely  flowered  kind,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  elegant 
of  the  genus  I know.  A.  turbinellus  is  a beautiful  species, 
with  a somewhat  spreading  and  refined  habit,  and  large -raved 
delicate  mauve-coloured  flowers.  It  grows  nearly  3 feet  high, 
and  blooms  profusely  in  October.  A most  respectable  species  tor 
the  mixed  border. 

I like  variety,  and  therefore  will  at  once  descend  to  a species 
about  7 inches  high — from  a horse  to  a harvest  mouse  in  fact — 
that  is  Aster  Beevesi.  I don’t  know  its  native  country,  nor  do  I 
care  much,  but  such  pretty  little  stiff  bushes  of  starry  flowers  are 
quite  a novelty  in  the  genus,  and  it  is  most  worthy  of  a spot  in  the 
front  edge  of  a mixed  border  or  rockwork,  or  even  for  an  edging  for 
an  autumnal  bed  of  some  kind.  Cheap  and  plentiful  at  Wellington 
Road.  Near  it  in  point  of  size,  showing  large  blue  flowers,  is 
pulcherrimus,  rather  straggling,  but  still  good  and  distinct  while 
not  yet  in  flower,  and  always  extremely  pleasing  to  me  from 
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the  remembrance  of  what  pretty  bushes  of  it  I have  seen  on  fine 
autumn  days.  Equally  good  is  versicolor.  A round,  dense,  neat  little 
plant,  the  flowers  changing  from  white  to  a pale  rose  (don  t be 
too  precise  about  the  colour  nomenclature);  the  two-coloured 
flowers  have  varied  blooms,  producing  quite  a distinct  and  novel 
effect  for  an  aster  ; a most  beautiful  plant  for  the  front  edge  of  a 
mixed  border,  a large  rockwork,  or  indeed  for  many  positions  about 
a tasteful  garden,  coming  in  to  give  us  a little  hope  and  beauty  just 
when  the  sun  is  giving  way  to  fog,  and  the  clear  air  to  the  “ evil 
humours  ” of  our  nasty  winters.  A capital  plant,  too,  to  make 
an  edging  round  a bed  of  Tritomas — grandis  being  in  the  middle 
to  look  grand  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  this  being  used  for  an 
edging.  It  grows  about  a foot,  or  a few  inches  over  it,  according  to 
soil  and  situation. 

Aster  linifolia  is  a pretty  and  dwarf  species,  flowering  rather 
early,  worthy  of  a place  in  an  extensive  collection — though  where 
a limited  selection  is  only  grown  it  may  be  left  out  with  advantage. 
Aster  repertus  is  a very  free  and  fine  species,  growing  about  4 feet 
high,  and  bearing  most  profusely  pale  lilac  flowers  with  yellow 
centre  ; a valuable  species.  A.  laxus  is  a very  good  kind,  with 
large  flowers  ; A.  Drummondi,  a very  tall  kind,  and  rather  good  ; 
A.  mutnbilis,  somewhat  like  turbinellus,  but  smaller,  suited  for  a full 
collection  ; A.  dumosus,  a most  dense-flowering  fine  kind.  A.  Isevis 
is  a very  good  blue  kind,  somewhat  over  medium  size,  a nice  border 
plant. 

That  fine  one  with  the  rather  large  simple  leaves  and  boldly 
rayed  flowers,  of  a good  honest  blue,  is  A.  amellus,  one  of  the  best 
dwarf,  medium  size,  free  and  early  flowering;  among  the  very  best, 
and  pretty  well-known  therefore.  We  will  pass  on  to  those  equally 
well  worthy  of  an  introduction.  I cannot  say  that  I know  as  much 
about  the  genus  as  I should  like,  though  I have  for  a long  time 
kept  my  eye  on  the  better  kinds,  but  I do  not  know  a more 
interesting  one  among  them  th  n grandiflorus.  It  flowers  very  late 
at  Christmas,  and  to  see  it  in  full  beauty  we  must  plant  and  nail  it 
against  a low  warm  wall : just  such  a place  as  many  devote  to 
myrtles  would  suit  it  to  a T,  and  it  would  look  very  well  indeed 
among  chrysanthemums  in  such  a position.  I have  never  tried  it 
in  a pot,  but  it  may  be  worth  that  trouble.  A.  coccineus  has  been 
named  to  me  as  a good  one,  but  I don’t  know  it.  A.  ericoides  is 
pretty  good  ; horizontalis  middling  ; Isevis  and  patens  highly  recom- 
mended, but  I have  not  seen  them  in  good  flower,  and  therefore 
cannot  positively  say.  One  I saw  ju&t  opening  its  flowers  to-day, 
named  A.  Shortii,  I have  much  hope  of ; it  is  of  spreading,  elegant 
habit,  and  has  medium-sized  flowers  of  a delicate  mauve. 

A.  Novae  Angliae  has  long  been  known  as  a fine  strong  kind, 
especially  its  reddish  variety  of  ruber,  and  Novae  Belgii  is  also  fine, 
though  for  my  own  part  I don’t  care  about  either,  as  they  come  in 
a little  too  late,  and  get  hurt — never  make  a good  free  head  of 
flower  in  fact.  A.  puniceus  and  pulchellus  are  said  to  be  good, 
but  I have  not  grown  either  of  them.  As  for  the  names,  you  must 
take  them  cum  grano  sails.  To  name  and  find  the  differences 
between  a large  plantation  of  asters  would  be  about  as  easy  a task 
as  finding  specific  differences  between  the  hairs  of  one’s  head. 
I am  looking  for  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  this  and  all 
other  hardy  plants,  and  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  can  recommend  a really  good  addition  to  the  genus,  or 
throw  any  light  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  M‘Nab,  Mr.  Niven,  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  not  a few  others  of  your  readers  would  be  able  to 
assist  in  this  matter,  I have  no  doubt.  Only  we  want  a higher 
standard  of  excellence  than  has  been  yet  applied  to  such  plants. 
It  is  the  bad  scraggy  plants  that  have  ruined  the  cause  of  hardy 
subjects  in  this  country ; but  once  let  people  know  what  a mine  of 
precious  wealth  there  is  within  easy  reach  of  them  in  this  way,  and 
you  do  more  for  their  taste  and  gardens  than  by  any  other  means 
that  I know  of. 

In  conclusion,  I saw  a very  pretty  dwarf  kind,  named  “ mon- 
strosus,”  at  the  Wellington  Road  Nurseries  the  other  day.  A. 
sericeus  is  pretty  and  distinct ; A.  foliosus,  neat  and  late  ; multi- 
florus,  white,  neat,  and  diffuse.  Alpinus  has  solitary  flowers,  with 
large  purple  rays,  dwarf  and  neat.  The  white  variety  is  also  good, 
and  the  variety  altaicus ; and  that  is  all  I can  call  to  mind  of  real 
merit  among  a host  of  kinds  utterly  devoid  of  any  beauty  that 
would  make  them  worthy  of  a place  in  a garden. 

Aster  elegans. 


The  I’oet  Laureate  on  tub  Study  of  Naturae  History. — Mr. 
Tennyson  in  a letter  to  Mr.  White  on  this  subject,  says : — “ 1 heartily  agree 
with  you  in  the  desirableness  of  encouraging  the  study  of  natural  history, 
especially  among  children,  whose  eye  can  be  so  easily  educated  to  observe, 
and  whose  restless  natures  must  have  somo  occupation — and  that,  too 
likely,  harmful  if  not  good — at  an  age  when  nothing  can  bo  indifferent,  tl 
indeed,  at  any  ago  anything  oan  bo  really  indifferent.  The  dullest  country 
con  scarcely  I e dull,  if,  as  child  or  man,  the  human  being  enn  look  with 
sc  ing  eyes  on  the  things  around  him  ; the  most  difficult  outward  circum- 
stances can  fardly  bo  without  remedy  if  ho  bo  uwaro  of  even  a small 
portion  ol  the  mystory  and  might  of  tho  nature  that  surrounds  him.  llo 
ought  to  leton  this  practically. 


ACHIMENES. 

We  may  and  do  often  differ  in  our  modes  of  cultivating  particular 
classes  of  plants — not  so  much  as  a matter  of  opinion,  but  from 
the  circumstances  which  influence  our  practice.  However,  if  we 
accomplish  our  object,  it  matters  little  as  to  the  plan  we  have 
pursued  in  attaining  it,  although  we  must  not  too  easily  content 
ourselves  by  supposing  we  have  realised  it.  The  treatment  of  our 
various  popular  flowers  has  constantly  exercised  the  pens  of  our 
horticultural  writers,  and  yet  we  cannot  deny  but  there  are  some 
facts  we  were  not  previously  acquainted  with  to  be  gleaned  from 
each  of  them  as  the  reward  of  experiment  and  observation — for 
example,  as  with  architecture,  each  architect  invents  a peculiar  style 
of  his  own,  yet  the  object  sought  by  all  in  the  main  is  one  and  the 
same,  and  every  man’s  style  bears  relationship  to  models  that  are 
common  to  all.  I have  often  thought  when  visiting  some  of  our  great 
metropolitan  shows  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  there  is  not  more 
encouragement  held  out  in  the  schedules  to  exhibitors  to  compete 
for  prizes  with  such  useful  decorative  plants  as  Achimenes,  Glox- 
inias, Cinerarias,  and  a host  of  other  useful  plants  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  furnishing  our  conservatories.  I cannot  say 
why  they  are  omitted  by  the  framers  of  these  schedules ; whether  it 
it  is  they  consider  they  will  not  interest  visitors  generally,  I cannot 
say,  but  surely  if  they  interest  at  home,  then  they  must  of  course 
be  alike  interesting  elsewhere.  The  promoters  of  our  local  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  quite  understand  their  value,  and  therefore  they 
hold  out  every  inducement  that  may  aid  the  progress  of  horticul- 
ture and  floriculture  generally — as  the  exhibitors  are  not  in- 
fluenced in  their  competition,  as  a rule,  by  mercenary  motives,  but 
a desire  to  excel  in  the  growth  of  their  several  productions. 
And  yet  notwithstanding  the  indifference  shown  towards  these 
classes  of  plants  by  the  managers  of  our  large  exhibitions,  their 
judges  are  instructed  to  commend  and  award  prizes  to  seedlings  of 
merit.  But  perhaps  they  consider  their  cultivation  too  simple  t0 
render  them  worthy  to  be  exhibited  in  general  collections,  as  com. 
pared  with  our  stove  and  greenhouse  collections,  such  as  Ericas, 
Azaleas,  &c. ; but  I contend  that  to  manage  and  grow  them  fit  for 
exhibition,  there  is  the  same  amount  of  care  and  watchfulness  re- 
quired. And  why  ? Because  they  have  to  acquire,  in  a very  short 
space  of  time,  that  healthy  vigour  which  is  essential  for  producing 
size  and  abundance  of  blooms.  As  regards  colour,  they  have  all 
the  delicate  shadings  which  belong  to  other  flowers,  and  they  present 
us  with  variety  and  brilliancy.  With  me  the  Achimenes  has 
always  been  a favourite  flower,  although  when  I began  my  first 
steps  in  gardening  I only  became  familiar  with  one  variety,  and 
that  was  coccinea,  then  known  as  Cyrilla  pulchella  ; afterwards 
its  name  was  changed  to  Trevirania  coccinea,  and  now  we  have  it 
named  Achimenes  coccinea.  The  treatment  of  the  plant  in  the 
regulation  of  its  growth  was  years  ago  somewhat  different  to  the 
present  method.  Many  growers  never  placed  more  than  one  plant 
in  a pot,  and  they  were  tiuly  examples  of  superior  cultivation,  being 
so  managed  that  by  the  time  their  flowering  season  arrived,  one 
plant  would  have  required  an  eight-inch  pot,  and  have  attained  a 
size  measuring  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  clothed  as  they  were  with  quantities  of  scarlet 
blossoms,  and  presenting  a unique  pyramid.  The  same  kind  ot 
heat,  moisture,  syringing,  and  watering  was  afforded  them  as  is 
now  adopted,  only  that  by  the  system  of  growing  one  plant  in  a 
pot  much  more  attention  was  required  in  the  training,  stopping, 
&c.,  as  compared  with  our  present  practice. 

Now  from  the  very  ready  way  in  which  these  roots  are  increased, 
and  the  great  number  of  sorts  submitted  to  us  for  our  choice,  we 
do  not  pause  to  bestow  so  much  skill  in  the  growth  and  training, 
but  grow  some  eight  or  nine  plants  in  the  space  occupied  formerly 
by  one.  Whether  we  are  the  gainers  by  the  thickly  planting  system, 
I shall  not  stop  to  argue  ; but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  where  there 
is  a crowding  of  plants  together  the  result  must  be  a weakening 
process,  as  contrasted  with  a single  plant  grown  in  the  same  space. 
However,  in  planting  a number  in  pots  or  pans  do  not  overcrowd 
them.  The  distance  from  plant  to  plant  should  not  be  less  than 
an  inch.  I have  seen  them  growing  in  pots  manufactured  on 
purpose  for  their  growth,  having  holes  at  equal  distances  perforated 
round  about  three  parts  of  the  depth  of  tho  pots’  outer  surface,  into 
which  the  bulbs  or  plants  were  inserted.  The  effect  of  this  method 
when  the  plants  were  in  flower  was  grand,  as  so  growing  they  were 
well  adapted  for  exhibition,  as  when  staged  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
pots  were  hidden  from  view  by  their  foliage. 

The  present  month  (February)  is  about  the  best  time  in  the  year 
for  commencing  their  culture.  If  you  have  preserved  them  during 
the  winter  in  their  last  season’s  flowering  pots,  let  them  now  bo 
carefully  shaken  out,  selecting  only  the  strongest  and  ripest  roots. 
If  you  can  obtain  a sufficient  number  of  the  latter  lor  your  use,  you 
may  then  place  them  thickly  in  a shallow  pan  ol  light  soil,  or  put 
several  roots  in  large  00  sizo  pots,  after  which  put  them  in  a moist 
bottoiu-heat.  Shade  them  so  that  they  may  need  little  water  lilt 
they  commence  vegetating  ; when  they  luivo  grown  an  inch  or  more 
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in  height,  let  them  bo  transplanted  into  their  flowering  pots  or  pans* 
If  you  plant  them  in  large  pots,  let  one-third  be  filled  with  drainage, 
placing  a little  moss  or  any  kind  of  fibrous  matter  over  the  crocks 
to  prevent  tho  soil  getting  intermixed  with  them.  It  is  not  n great 
depth  of  soil  that  they  need,  so  that  if  there  is  an  insufficiency  of 
drainage  the  latter  is  apt  to  get  stagnated,  and  no  after-inducement 
can  persuade  the  plants  to  progress.  The  compost  most  suit- 
able for  their  final  potting  is  a mixture  consisting  of  light  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a little  peat,  with  sufficient  silver-sand  to  keep  it  porous. 
But  the  great  essential  for  promoting  healthy  and  vigorous  growth 
is  a warm  moist  bottom-heat,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  they 
arc  partial  to  a gentle  syringing  when  closing  the  frame  or  house 
in  the  afternoon. 

Shading  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  under  no  pretence 
neglected,  as  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  leaves  will  be  scalded, 
so  that  no  after-efforts  can  remove  the  disfigurement  of  the  foliage. 
If  they  are  grown  in  a pit  or  frame  by  themselves,  it  is  advisable  to 
admit  air  freely  very  early  on  fine  mornings  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  the  sun’s  power  increases,  the  object  being  to  dry  the  foliage, 
and  allow  the  escape  of  all  noxious  vapours.  As  regards  what  is 
the  best  means  to  be  employed  for  applying  bottom-heat  for  grow- 
ing them,  that  must  entirely  depend  on  the  conveniences  at  the 
disposal  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  not  every  gardener  that  has  the 
advantage  of  a pine  pit  or  a hot-water  tank.  But  very  few  indeed 
there  are  that  are  minus  of  the  primitive  but  simple  mode  of 
applying  it  by  means  of  hot  manure.  For  the  information  of  my 
readers  I must  observe  that  the  strongest  and  best  Achimenes  that 
I ever  saw  cultivated  were  in  pots  plunged  in  a common  dung  bed, 
and  I have  never  surpassed  them  by  any  other  method  either  in 
strength  of  plant  or  size  of  bloom.  As  soon  as  they  require  sup- 
porting, let  them  be  neatly  staked.  This  should  not  be  delayed 
after  they  begin  to  show  a disposition  to  become  straggling  in 
their  growth.  Remove  them  to  a shady  part  of  the  stove,  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  not  forgetting  to  exercise  every  precaution 
against  scorching  the  foliage.  As  the  flower-buds  expand,  gradually 
prepare  them  by  the  change  of  temperature  for  the  conservatory. 
When  they  have  ceased  to  bloom,  by  degrees  lessen  the  quantity 
of  water,  ceasing  only  when  you  believe  the  plants  have 
finished  their  growth,  and  produced  large  and  sound  roots  for 
flowering  in  the  ensuing  year.  Then  store  the  pots  away  on  their 
sides  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  stove,  so  long  as  it  is  dry 
and  warm.  As  an  experiment,  I have  allowed  them  to  grow  and 
flower  two  years  in  succession  without  disturbing  their  roots  or 
otherwise  re-potting  them,  but  just  thinning  out  the  weakest  as 
they  grew.  1 would  not  advocate  the  practice,  as  I did  not  gain 
by  it,  but  on  the  contrary  the  flowers,  though  plentiful,  were  small, 
and  but  of  short  duration. 

The  following  list  comprises  some  very  good  old  useful  sorts. 
There  are  improvements  on  many  of  them,  I have  no  doubt;  but 
my  province  is  to  mention  only  those  I am  acquainted  with. 

Ambroise  Verschaffclt. — Fine  white,  starry  centre;  early  and  very  abun- 
dant bloomer. 

Carminata  splendens. — Beautiful  carmine,  and  exceedingly  free. 

Coccinea  grandiflora. — A grand  improvement  on  the  old  soarlet  variety. 

Longifiora  — Blue,  a good  old  useful  variety,  free  bloomer,  early. 

Longifiora  alba. — Pure  white,  free  bloomer,  but  weak  flowers. 

Rosea  e/egans. — Carmine,  compact  grower,  small  but  free  flowers. 

Sir  Trelierne  Thomas — Strong  grower,  rich  crimson  flower. 

Violacea  semi-plena. — Very  pretty  purple  flowers,  good  habit. 

Carl  Wolfurth. — Purplish-crimson,  profuse  bloomer,  very  good. 

Grandiflora. — Rosy-purple. 

Longifiora  major. — Large  blue  flowers,  very  strong  grower. 

Meteor.—  Very  brilliant  scarlet-crimson,  good  habit,  and  very  attractive. 

John  F.  M'Elroy. 


ON  FURNISHING  CONSERVATORIES. 

Many  thanks  to  your  contributor,  Herr  Karl  Prosper,  for  his 
excellent  articles  on  Palms  and  Cycads.  I read  them,  and  was 
more  than  pleased  with  the  remarks  they  contained,  and  I can  bear 
him  out  in  most  that  he  said  concerning  them;  and  as  I have  been 
getting  a collection  of  palms  and  cycads  together  for  these  last 
three  years,  and  have  up  to  the  present  time  succeeded  in  securing 
somewhat  about  forty  varieties,  you  will  say  I am  getting  pretty 
rich  with  them,  and  so  I am,  and  in  spite  of  the  saying,  “ One  can 
have  too  much  of  a good  thing,”  I don’t  think  so  as  far  as  palms 
are  concerned,  for  I find  them  the  most  useful  plants  there  are  for 
furnishing  my  conservatories  ; a goodly  quantity  I have  to  do  too  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  wherever  I introduce  palms  in  them  I 
always  please  my  patrons,  especially  the  ladies,  who  are  no  bad 
judges,  mind  you,  where  taste  and  arrangement  of  plants  and  flowers 
is  concerned — 

For  there  is  that  taste  in  a lady’s  mind 
That  in  a man’s  you  can’t  expect  to  find. 

But  to  pass  on  to  arrangement  of  the  conservatory.  Some  three 
yeavssince,  before  I tried  palms,  or,  in  fact,  before  I had  any  to  try, 


I used  to  furnish  my  conservatories  in  season  in  the  usual  wav, 
viz.,  a few  azaleas  of  different  colours,  and  nicely  in  bloom,  as  well 
as  a few  camellias,  interspersed  with  hyacinths,  roses,  mignonette, 
nnd  such  like  ; all  very  pretty  and  gay  and  sweet  withal.  Just  so  ; 
but  still,  after  you  gazed  on  it  a few  minutes,  you  could  see  there 
was  something  wanting.  It  looked  gaudy  and  flat,  just  like  a 
bouquet  would  be  that  wns  made  up  with  all  flowers,  and  no  green 
leaves  about  it.  Not  enough  green,  I used  to  think.  So  I intro- 
duced a few  Oleanders  with  one  or  two  largo  Camellias,  also  a plant 
or  so  of  Rhophalas  and  Grevilleas.  Well,  it  looked  better,  but 
rather  too  stiff  yet.  But  just  at  this  time  chance  threw  in  my  way 
a few  large  palms.  I bought  them  (a  lot  of  money  they  cost  too  ; 
but  never  mind) ; and  introduced  them  in  my  conservatories  among 
my  flowering  plants.  “ There,”  says  I when  1 had  finished  arranging 
them,  “ There  is  effect  for  you  now,  if  you  like  1 ” and  there  was 
effect  indeed,  for  the  dark  green  of  Chamcerops  excelsa,  and  the 
light  green  of  Seaforthia  eleyans,  with  the  bold  exotic  appearance 
of  Latania  Borbonica,  with  their  drooping  leaves  overhanging  and 
blended  with  the  gay  azaleas  and  geraniums,  was  a sight  worth 
seeing ; for  there  was  perspective  now  as  well  as  groundwork. 
My  palms  certainly  were  large,  somewhere  about  six  feet  in  heig  lit, 
so  there  was  something  to  look  at.  Well,  from  that  time  I have 
gone  on  increasing  my  stock  of  palms,  and  I always  recom- 
mend them  for  furnishing,  feeling  confident  they  will  please  wherever 
they  are  used.  And  another  grand  thing  about  them  is,  you 
may  do  just  as  you  please  with  them  ; they  never  seem  to  have  too 
much  knocking  about.  I have  had  them  out  for  six  months  in  a 
stand  in  a room  where  but  little  light  could  get  at  them,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  that  time  they  came  out  none  the  worse.  Now 
I don't  think  I can  say  more  in  their  favour  than  this.  Touching 
the  matter  of  the  soil  they  require,  that  has  been  so  ably  set  forth 
by  Herr  Prosper,  that  I will  only  just  add,  I have  used  more  peat 
and  leaf-mould  than  he  recommends  for  them,  and  I find  they  like  it, 
but  they  are  not  very  particular,  for  soil  that  would  do  for  a fuchsia 
would  suit  them. 

I now  come  to  their  hardiness,  and  the  weather  we  have  had  lately 
enables  me  to  say  something  on  that  score.  I had  out  in  a con- 
servatory near  here  the  first  week  of  this  year  the  following  sorts, 
viz.,  Latania  Borbonica , Chamcerops  cliinensis,  C.  serrulata,  Sea- 
forthia eleyans,  and  a large  plant  of  the  wine  palm,  Caroyta  urens. 
The  place,  unfortunately,  was  badly  heated,  and  we  had  about  8°  of 
frost  in  for  a short  time  on  the  4th  iust.  It  of  course  froze  the  soil 
in  the  pots  as  hard  as  bricks  ; but,  however,  means  were  resorted  to 
and  the  frost  got  out,  and  has  been  kept  out  ever  since.  But  the 
wine  palm  is  I fear  quite  killed.  All  the  others  appear  none  the 
worse — not  even  the  young  leaves  touched  or  discoloured.  But 
should  any  of  your  readers  feel  inclined  to  begin  growing  a few,  it 
will  be  best  just  to  mention  the  place  they  are  to  be  kept  in,  that 
they  may  be  selected  accordingly,  for  if  the  place  be  a stove  or 
sitting-room,  there  are  some  sorts  that  will  be  sure  to  do  for  the 
purpose.  But  I fear  I am  running  on  the  palm  subject  too  much 
for  you,  and  discarding  many  other  plants  that  are  useful  for  furnish- 
ing conservatories  as  well  as  them,  but  we  will  do  them  justice  in 
another  article  another  time,  for  I find  my  letter  is  just  full.  I will 
therefore  wind  up  with  a little  episode  1 noticed  at  the  workman’s 
exhibition  of  plants  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  in  September  last. 
As  you  are  aware,  I exhibited  some  palms  and  tree  ferns,  and  other 
plants,  and  amongst  them  several  nice  tufts  of  Sibthorpia  Europea, 
or  Cornish  Moneywort ; I use  it  chiefly  for  covering  over  the  tops  of 
the  pots  or  tubs  that  contain  the  palms,  &c.  I had  one  nice  tuft 
of  Sibthorpia  ; it  quite  covered  a 16-inch  pot,  and  also  hung  down 
over  an  inverted  24-inch  pot  that  the  plant  stood  on;  in  fact,  it 
was  just  like  a wig.  Now  this  was  strange  to  most  of  the  visitors 
there,  and  especially  to  a hard-working  looking  couple,  about  26  or 
so,  who  stood  for  some  time  in  front  of  it  looking  at  the  mass  of 
green.  At  last  the  woman  said,  “ Why  Bill,  that’s  mustard  and  cress, 
growing  all  of  a lump,  and  upside  down.”  “ Get  out !”  says  Bill, 
“ that’s  a new  sort  of  musk — can’t  you  smell?”  “ No,”  says  she, 
so  she  leant  forward  and  poked  her  nose  close  to  the  mass  of  green, 
an  opportunity  for  mischief  not  lost  on  Bill,  for  at  the  moment 
Bill’s  hand  was  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  bob  went  her  head, 
or  rather  her  nose,  amongst  the  green.  Of  course  the  bystanders 
laughed  heartily,  and  I was  as  bad  in  that  respect,  but  still  there 
was  no  harm  done,  but  at  the  close  of  jjthe  show  there  were  evident 
marks  of  other  noses  having  been  buried  there.  But  more  anon. 

John  Burley,  F.R.H.S.,  &c. 

Albert  Nursery,  Pembridye  Place,  W. 


Gardening  for  Cold  Weather. — During  the  present  inclement 
weather,  don’t  set  anything — not  even  your  foe  t — in  your  garden.  This  is 
rather  too  early  for  sowing,  but  a little  darning  may  be  done.  The  chief 
operations  after  Christmas  will  be  found  to  be  pruning  your  outlay  and 
cutting  down  expenditure.  If  you  don’t  like  this,  and  prefer  hoeing,  you 
can  (h)owe  your  butcher’s  bill.  Things  are  apt  to  be  backward  with  such 
variable  weather.  If  your  crops  don’t  come  up,  there’s  no  remedy  for  it. 
Should  your  dinner,  however,  not  come  up  when  you  ring,  you  can  ring 
again.  It  is  too  early  to  stick  peas  yet,  but  your  pigs  may  require  it. — Fun. 
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GROUND  VINERIES. 

It  war  in  the  tenth  edition  of  Mr.  Rivers's  entertaining  and  useful  little 
work,  the  “ Miniature  Fruit  Garden,”  that  the  first  description  of  a ground 
vinery  was  made  public.  It  then  bore  the  objectionable  designation  of 
“ Curate’s  Vinery,”  which  neither  indicated  anything  of  its  character,  nor 
established  between  it  and  curates  any  neoessary  relationship.  The  term 
“ Ground  Vinery”  is  at  once  descriptive  and  appropriate,  for  it  consists  of 
a glass  frame  laid  on  the  ground  for  the  protection  of  a grape  vine  which 
is  trained  beneath  it  in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth.  Originally  the 
frame  was  designed  to  cover  a furrow  lined  with  tiles  or  slates,  the  vine 
being  trained  along  the  furrow  with  the  aid  of  a few  sticks  laid  across  to 
support  it,  and  the  bunches  of  grapes  were  suspended  in  the  furrow,  and 
derived  benefit  from  the  heat  re- 
flected upon  them  from  the  slates, 
while  the  glass  above  protected 
them  from  suddpn  changes  and  un- 
genjal  weather.  Mr.  Rivers  improved 
upon  the  original  construction  in 
1860,  by  placing  a frame  on  the 
ground  without  making  a trench 
for  it,  simply  providing  a few  slates 
for  the  vine  to  rest  upon,  and  placing 
bricks  a few  inches  apart  to  keep 
the  wood  of  the  frame  off  the 
ground  and  allow  of  ventilation. 

The  ground  vinery  ba3  become  popular  by  its  merit.  Experience  proves 
that  this  simple  and  comparatively  costless  apparatus  possesses  advantages 
for  the  growth  of  grapes  that  render  it  worth  the  attention  of  every  person 
desirous  of  tastiDg  the  best  of  fruit  without  incurring  the  expense  and 
labour  attendant  upon  the  modes  of  production  usually  resorted  to  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  these  vineries.  They  do  not  indeed  supersede  the 
vinery  proper,  but  as  adjuncts  they  are  invaluable,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  they  have  been  adopted  they  are  substitutes  for  grape  houses, 
where  because  of  the  expense  of  such  structures,  grapes  of  good  quality 
wonld  not  be  grown  at  all. 

During  the  past  few  years  these  vineries  have  been  improved  in  various 
ways,  but  radically  they  remain  the  same  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Rivers 
in  I860.  They  a:e  made  in 
lengths  of  7 Ret  each,  and 
may  he  so  connected  as  to 
make  vineries  of  any  length 
that  may  he  desired.  The 
usual  width  of  the  frame  is 
2 feet  0 inches  for  a single 
vine,  cr  3 feet  C inches  for 
two  vines  trained  side  by  side 
under  the  same  roof,  14  in. 
apart.  In  order  to  present 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
unacquainted  with  these 
structures  a clear  account  of 
them,  we  subjoin  figures  of 
three  separate  firms,  with  a few  particulars  respecting  them. 

Rivett’s  Barless  Vinery. — This  is  the  Rivers  form  reduced  to  the 
extremest  simplicity.  There  is  the  usual  frame,  but  it  is  destitute  of  sash 
bars,  the  squares  of  glass  being  fixed  in  their  places  by  means  of  grooves 
top  and  bottom,  and  putty  is  used  at  the  bottom  only.  The  squares  are 
placed  so  as  to  meet  edge  to  edge;  that  they  should  fit  exactly  is  of  course 
not  necessary;  indeed,  there  is  perhaps  some  benefit  in  the  way  of  venti- 
lation derived  from  the  unavoidable  absence  of  an  air-tight  arrangement. 
These  vineries  are  made  by  Mr.  Rivett,  Railway  Bridge,  Stratford,  Essex. 
They  are  usually  sent  out  unglazed,  so  that  there  is  no  risk  of  damage  in 
transit,  but  the  purchaser  may  have  suitable  glass  sent  with  them  securely 
packed,  or  may  have  them  without  glass,  and  get  them  glazed  as  he  may 
see  fit.  No.  1 is  -7 
feet  long,  2 feet  G in. 
wide,  1 foot  3 inches 
high  inbide,  and 
costs  for  woodwork 
5s.  Gd.,  and  for  glass 
7s.  Gd.  No.  2 is  in- 
tended for  two  vines; 
it  is  7 ft.  long,  3 ft. 
wide,  1 foot  G inches 
high  inside;  the  cost 
of  the  woodwork  is 
fis.  Gd ; the  glass 
costs  9s.  Gd.  ; closed 
ends  cost  Is.  each. 

When  put  to  use,  the 
frame  rests  on  a row 
of  biicks,  which  are 
simply  laid  upon 
the  ground  at  a dis- 
tance of  a foot  or 
less  spirt,  the  open 
spaces  between  the 
bricks  seiv^ng  for 
ventilation. 

Dennis’s  People’s 
Vinery. — This  is  an 
excellent  construc- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Dennis,  the  well-known  horticultural  builder  and 
engineer  of  Chelmsford,  Essex,  whoso  iron  plant-houses  have  quite 
established  the  fact  that  metalic  frames  are  superior  to  wood  in  lightness, 
elegance,  and  durability,  and  tree  from  the  vices  alleged  against  them  in 
respect  of  injurious  drip  and  rapid  conduction  if  the  houses  nro  properly 
constructed  in  the  first  instance.  These  vineries  are  constructed  in 
both  wood  and  iron,  the  dimensions  being  the  same  ns  above  stated,  and 
the  prices  range  from  10s.  to  20s.  euch.  They  are  light,  substantia], 
elegant,  and  durable. 

Wells's  Portaule  Folding  Vinery, — This  is  a very  finished  structure, 
its  principal  peculiarity  being  that  the  two  sides  aro  hinged  together,  and 
every  separuto  7 feet  length  inuy  therefore  he  folded  like  a book  and  carried 


under  the  arm  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another.  It  will  be  seen 
presently  that  portability  is  a matter. of  ilie  highest  importance,  and  that 
therefore  the  folding  method  is  not  a vain  invention.  To  be  sure  all  these 
things  are  portable,  and  a 7-feet  length  cannot  be  a serious  matter  for 
removal  ; but  Mr.  Wells  had  in  his  mind  originally  to  adapt  these  vineries 
to  two  distinct  purposes — the  growth  of  grapes  in  summer,  and  ihe  protec- 
tion of  such  things  as  cauliflower,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.,  &c.,  in  winter  ; and 
to  promote  this  double  use,  he  made  them  in  such  a way  that  if  needful  a 
lady  could  fold  them  and  carry  them  with  ease.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
figures  that  the  ends  fold  as  well  as  the  sides,  so  that  they  may  not 
only  be  carried  with  little  trouble,  but  may  be  packed  away  if  needful 
in  a small  compass.  These  vineries  are  made  in  the  best  style  possible, 
and  are  sent  out  complete  and  finished — a 14-feet  length,  with  slates  for 

the  bottom,  costing  £5  10s.  for  a 
single  vine,  and  X’7  10s.  for  two  vines, 
with  some  addition  for  cases  if 
packed  for  transit. 

It  is  best  to  place  these  vineries  so 
that  they  stand  north-east  and  south- 
west, as  in  this  position  they  obtain 
a maximum  of  sunshine.  Level 
ground  is  to  be  preferred  to  trenches, 
for  not  only  are  trenches  liable  to 
become  filled  with  water,  but  they  are 
less  beneficial  to  the  fruit  than  level 
ground,  because  when  resting  on 
slates  the  fruit  is  subjected  to  a great  degree  of  heat,  the  slates  becoming 
so  hot  iu  the  height  of  summer  that  the  hand  can  scarcely  be  kept 
upon  them  more  than  a few  seconds  at  a time,  and  it  is  on  hot  rocky 
surfaces  that  grapes  attain  perfection  in  countries  where  the  vine  is 
more  at  home  than  here.  It  would  be  a still  further  improvement 
if  instead  of  placing  these  frames  on  common  bricks  placed  a foot 
apart,  they  were  placed  on  perfoiated  bricks  placed  close  together,  or 
separated  only  by  a few  inches,  for  then  there  would  still  be  good  vent  la- 
tion,  and  rats  and  other  vermin  would  be  excluded.  As  rats  are  fond  or 
grapes,  this  is  a consideration  of  some  importance.  These  vineries  may 
be  adopted  lor  the  cultivation  of  vines  to  auy  extent  that  may  be  desired 
by  the  cultivator,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  form  a large  plantation,  7 feet 

lengths  may  be  used  to  begin 
with,  and  these  may  be  in- 
creased in  length  as  the  vines 
extend,  so  as  to  have  ulti- 
mately rods  of  14,  21,  or  28 
feet  in  length,  or  more  than 
that  if  needful;  indeed,  we 
hope  yet  to  see  50  feet  rods 
in  such  vineries,  and  it  only 
needs  patience  to  produce 
them. 

In  planting  it  is  well  to 
prepare  the  soil  at  the  end 
whtra  the  roots  are  to  le, 
so  that  the  vines  wilf  be 
encouraged  to  grow  freely,  but  without  rankness.  A luxurious  growth 
is  not  to  be  desired,  therefore  persons  who  contemplate  burying  carcises 
or  loading  the  border  with  manure  are  less  likely  to  obtain  good  grapes 
than  those  who  adopt  a more  reasonable  procedure.  Sandy  or  cal- 
careous loam  deeply  dug  and  enriched  with  amoderate  dressing  of 
rotten  dung,  will  in  most  cases  suit  the  requirements  of  the  grape  vine. 
“Where  the  soil  is  clay  or  rank  gravel,  or  any  other  staple  not  adapted 
for  tbe  vine,  a mixture  should  be  prepared  consisting  of  sandy  loam 
three  parts,  old  mortar  or  lime  rubbish  one  part,  and  rotten  dung  one  part. 
Such  a mixture,  two  feet  deep  on  a dry  bottom,  and  half  a square  yard 
in  superficial  extent,  will  suffice  admirably,  and  ensure  a healthy  growth 
without  excessive  luxuriance. 

Supposing  vines 
to  be  turned  out  of 
pots,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  way 
to  begin,  all  that  is 
needful  is  to  shorten 
the  rods  about  one- 
third,  and  by  means 
of  a few  pegs  to  fix 
them  down  upon  the 
slates  along  the 
centre  of  the  frame. 
It  is  not  well  to  allow 
fruit  the  first  season 
after  planting,  but 
as  most  people  are 
anxious  to  derive 
immediate  benefit 
from  their  outlay, 
two  orthree  bunohes 
may  be  allowed  the 
first  season  after 
planting  if  the  canes 
are  ripj  and  stronp 
when  planted. 
During  the  season 
the  shoots  should  bo 
stopped  by  nipping 
out  their  points  so  as  to  secure  a regular  growth,  and  in  the  winter  the 
vin6s  should  be  closely  pruned  back,  the  laterals  that  have  fruited  being 
removed  by  a cut  to  the  base,  leaving  an  eye  there  for  the  next  year’s 
crop.  If  doing  well,  the  vines  will  always  produce  three  times  us  many 
bunches  ns  should  ho  allowed  to  swell  oir,  therefore  thinning  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  Mr.  Wells,  tho  inventor  of  the  portable  vineries,  has  had 
crops  of  grapes  in  his  own  vineries  averaging  one  hunch  for  every  foot 
length  of  rod,  sml  samples  of  these  havo  been  exhibited  at.  Guildhall 
amt  elsewhere ; but  that  is  rather  too  largo  a crop  for  tho  future  well- 
doing of  the  vinos.  Tho  month  of  Maroh  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
these  vineries,  hut  planting  inny  tuke  plaeo  ns  late  ns  June,  and  if  tho 
curly  purt  of  the  season  is  lost,  planting  limy  bo  per  formed  in  autumn.  All 
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things  considered,  wo  sliouhl  prefer  to  buy  strong  young  canes  in  pols, 
nml  turn  them  out  carefully  into  good  borders  in  Maroh.  As  to  cul- 
tivation, stopping  and  thinning  have  been  named  ns  npcessnry.  Should 
red  spider  appear,  sulphur  should  ho  sprinkled  on  the  slates,  hut  ns  a 
rule  vines  in  these  structures  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  pretty  well 
take  care  of  themselves. 

To  grow  grspes,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  uses  to  which  these  struc- 
tures may  he  applied.  A very  important  service  maybe  derived  from  them 
by  combining  with  the  culture  of  grapes  n Hystem  of  vegetable  or  (lower 
culture,  so  as  to  turn  to  account  the  frames  during  winter,  when  the  vines 
nro  not  in  need  of  them.  True,  it  is  not  well  to  expose  fine  rods  of  grape 
vines  to  severe  frost,  hut  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
frames  in  winter  for  the  protection  of  useful  esoulente,  will  abundantly 
repay  the  little  trouble  necessary  to  secure  the  vines  from  injury  by  means 
of  haybands  or  a loose  covering  of  clean  straw  during  sharp  weather. 
When  the  frames  are  used  ns  suggested  during  winter,  the  beds  should  be 
laid  out  to  suit  them  in  respect  of  width,  and  be  planted  with  such  subjects 
ns  require  protection  only  without  artificial  heat.  The  practical  cultivator 
will  see  that  for  cauliflowers,  endive,  lettuoe,  sweet  herbs,  and  the  hardier 
kinds  of  bedding  plants,  these  frames  are  as  well  adapted  as  ordinary  box 
frames  or  pits  ; but  they  may  he  used  also  to  forward  early  supplies  of 
saladings,  strawberries,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  forwardest  rows  of 
peas,  until  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  place  them  over  the  vines 
again.  In  the  Floral  World  for  June,  18(56,  we  gave  a plan  to  soale  for 
a set  of  twelve  beds  of  28  feet  length,  for  which  six  lengths  of  frames 
would  be  required.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  would  do  well  to  refer  to  that. 

In  respect  of  the  varieties  of  grapes  adapted  for  these  vineries,  the 
cultivator  may  make  free  choice  according  to  his  wants  and  tastes,  if  careful 
to  avoid  suoh  varieties  as  really  require  fire-heat.  The  two  varieties  which 
have  been  found  most  productive  and  generally  useful  are  Black  Hamburgh* 
and  Black  Prince .*  The  following  may  be  planted  with  the  most  reason- 
eb'e  eximetation  of  a gratifying  result:  Trentham  Black,*  Golden  Fron- 
tignan,  Black  Frontignan,  Priinavis  Frontignan*  Chasselas  Bose  de  Falloux, 
Chasselas  I'ibcrt*  Chasselas  Violet,  Royal  Muscadine,  Early  Black  Bordeaux, 
Espcrione ,*  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Gros  Maroc.  In  the  loregcing  the  htbt 
six  are  maikeJ  with  asterisks.  S.  H. 


A RAPID  RUN  THROUGH  THE  VICTORIA  NURSERY, 
HOLLOWAY. 

The  large  conservatory  facing  the  Archway  Tavern,  in  the  Highgate 
Hoad,  is  known  as  the  east  or  principal  entrance.  It  is  a noble  structure, 
chiefly  filled  with  the  grandest  subjects  it  is  possible  to  keep  in  a cool  house, 
and  is  never  heated  more  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  in  health 
during  the  winter.  Taking  the  centre  walk,  the  first  plants  we  meet  are  a 
pair  of  handsome  palms,  Chamcerops  humilis,  about  12  feet  high,  in  large 
tubs;  next,  a pair  of  large  camellias  loaded  with  buds  and  flowers. 
Towering  above  these  is  the  noble  palm  Seaforthia  elegans,  about  15  feet 
high,  nearly  reaching  the  roof.  At  the  angles,  near  the  fountain,  stand  a 
splendid  pair  of  Bicksonia  antarctica.  To  match  them  on  the  opposite 
angles,  the  finest  pair  of  Braceena  lineata'm  the  country;  this  species  is 
certahily  the  finest  of  all  the  Dracaena  tribe.  Following  on  the  centre  walk 
we  come  to  a splendid  pair  of  orange  trees  loaded  with  fruit.  Towering 
above  these  on  one  side  is  that  enormous  Braceena  Braco  Bcerhavii  that 
caused  such  a sensation  at  the  International  last  year,  and  which  was  so 
beautifully  figured  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  June  2,  1866.  As  a 
match  to  this  is  a Braceena  indivisa , about  15  feet  high,  and  at  the  further 
angles  an  unsurpassible  pair  of  Beaucarneas,  one  being  B.  recurvata,  the 
other  B.  glauca. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  shop  and  offices  is  a remark- 
ably fine  pair  of  Bicksonia  squarrosa.  This  is  certainly  the  most  handsome 
and  at  the  same  time  most  hardy  of  all  the  tree  ferns.  It  should  he 
mentioned  that  with  the  above  are  three  fine  pairs  of  Yucca  aloifolia 
variegata.  One  of  the  leading  features  in  the  system  of  embellishment 
adopted  in  this  house  is  that  all  the  plants  are  arranged  in  pairs  as  near 
as  possible.  This  arrangement  produces  a great  effect,  without  looking  in 
any  way  formal,  and  the  exact  balance  of  forms  right  and  left  gives  to  the 
scene  a spacious,  roomy,  and  artistic  air.  The  centre  is  filled  up  with  well- 
grown  specimens  of  camellias,  ferns,  azaleas,  and  such  striking  subjects  as 
Araucaria  Bidivillii,  A.  excelsa,  A.  Cunninghami,  A.  Cookii,  and  other  fine 
plants,  with  a number  of  specimen  ferns,  such  as  we  see  at  the  exhibitions. 
Worth  mentioning  here  as  suitable  for  a cool  conservatory  are  the  following  : 
Todea  Africanii,  Cyathea  Smithii,  Bicksonia  antarctica,  Marattia  elegans, 
Folystickum  ordinatum,  a very  handsome  new  variety,  only  just  being  dis- 
tributed; Woodwardia  radicans,  a glorious  plant,  the  fronds  completely 
covering  the  pot,  which  is  a large  one  ; with  Lomaria  Gibba , and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Taking  the  right-side  platform,  we  have  a marvellous  collection  of 
Agaves,  Yuccas,  Beaucarneas,  Dasyliriums,  &c.,  filling  the  whole  side, 
100  feet  in  length.  Taking  a few  of  the  most  remarkable,  we  find  amongst 
them  Agave  schidigera,  A.  univittata,  A.  medio  picta,  A.  aurea  variegata, 

A.  dealbata,  A.  lieter acantlia  longifolia,  A filifera  longifolia  ; Beaucarnea 
recurvata.  B,  glauca,  and  B.  latifolia;  Basylirium  acrotrichum,  B.  glaucum, 

B.  latifolium,  Hechtia  Ghiesbreghtii,  Yucca  Stokesii,  3 feet  high  : a magnifi- 
cent pair  of  these  meets  the  eye  on  entering  the  house;  lucca  albo  spica, 
Y.  canaliculata,  Y.  quadricolor,  and  numerous  others.  It  is  a most  inte- 
resting group,  and  presents  a beautiful  appearance.  The  left  side  plat- 
form contains  some  fine  specimens  of  azaleas  that  promise  well  to  take  a 
prominent  posiiion  in  our  coming  exhibitions,  also  the  finest  plant  in  the 
country  of  Phormium  tenax  variegata',  here  too  is  the  noble  Cordyline 
indivisa.  The  Cobeea  scandens  variegata  is  here  growing  most  luxuriantly, 
having  already  reached  over  30  feet,  and  is  covering  a large  space.  The 
winter  temperature  of  this  house  is  40°  to  45°. 

Almost  joining  the  conservatory  is  the  large  intermediate  house,  about 
100  feet  in  length,  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  45°  to  50°,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  used  chiefly  for  tree  ferns,  which  are  doing  well,  and  have 
a magnificent  appearance.  Here  are  some  of  the  largest  and  tallest  stems 
that  have  yet  been  imported,  some  already  making  splendid  heads. 
Mixed  with  these  are  the  following : Livistonia  Jenkinsiana,  spreading 
about  12  feet  in  diameter;  Alsophila  contaminans,  a very  fine  new  tree- 
growing fern,  the  fronds  as  much  as  10  feet  in  length.  But  the  most 
remarkable  plant  in  the  house  is  Cibotium  princeps,  which  spreads  over 
nearly  half  the  house,  with  Bion  edule,  and  numerous  Crotons,  Palms, 
Cycads,  & c.,  &e.  The  other  division  contains  many  fine  specimen  Azaleas, 


and  the  Agave  schidigera,  with  it  flowor  spike  above  8 feet  in  1-ngtli,  the 
only  plant  that  has  yet  flowered  in  this  oountry  ; Cycas  circinalis,  about 
10  i'eet  high,  and  its  much  through;  landanus  reflexa,  with  leaves  com- 
pletely oovering  the  pot.  Close  to  this  is  u runge  of  fivo  hoiisea  built 
upon  the  same  principle,  and  nearly  the  sntne  size.  The  first  is  filled 
with  fern«,  containing  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Glcichenia  spcluncea, 
G.  Jlabellata,  and  G.  semivestita,  &o. ; Thamnopteris  nidus,  a new  Alsophila 
not  yet  named,  with  many  other  now  ferns  not  yet  offered  for  sale,  with 
other  oltoioo  varieties  not  often  met  with.  The  cool  end  of  the  house  is 
ocoupied  with  the  North  American  pitcher  plants  (Sarracenia), 
some  very  fine  specimens  ; the  Australian  Flytrap  (Dionrea), 
Sundews  (Drosera),  and  many  other  novelties  seldom  seen.  The 
second  is  occupied  with  New  Holland  plants,  chiefly  consisting  cf 
Dracophyllums,  Hederomas,  Phenocomas,  Aphelexes,  Kriostemon,  Cho- 
rozemas,  Ericas,  and  many  sorts,  a large  proportion  of  them  showing  well 
for  flower.  The  third  is  called  the  cool  orchid  house,  where  the  temperature 
ranges  from  50°  to  60°  during  winter,  and  contains  many  scarce  varieties  of 
Lafia,  Cattleya,  Lyoaste,  Odontoglossum,  and  other  orchids  suitable  for 
that  temperature.  The  fourth  is  called  the  East  India  house,  where  the 
temperature  is  from  60°  to  70°,  and  contains  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Angrcecum  sesquipedale , A.  eberneum  superbum,  A.  e virens,  now  full  of  flower, 
Vanda  Lowii  and  V.  suavis,  and  Aerides  Larpentm,  A.  quinquivulnerum , and 
others  ; also  several  Phalamopsis — indeed  all  of  the  leading  kinds  for  which 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  is  so  much  noted.  The  fifth  house  contains  all  the 
best  exhibition  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Com- 
bretums,  Bougainvilleas,  Alocasia  metallica,  A.  Lowii,  A.  zebrina,  with 
Ixoras  of  different  sizes,  Cyanophyllums,  and  a large  stock  of  Bipladenia 
amabilis,  the  best  stove  flowering  plant  that  has  been  introduced  of  late. 

This  brings  us  on  to  the  Junction  Hoad  department,  where  the  houses 
are  somewhat  small,  and  well  adapted  for  bringing  on  young  stock.  The 
first  is  fi  led  chiefly  with  Statices  and  some  of  the  new  Azaleas  that  have 
been  sent  out  during  the  past  year,  also  the  collection  of  new  aucubas. 
We  must  not  pass  over  an  entirely  new  plant  that  took  a first  pri/e  at  the 
International ; it  is  commonly  called  a tree  violet,  but  is  in  reality  a full 
branching  shrub  which  grows  about  five  to  six  feet  high,  covered  with 
violet-scented  flowers.  The  name  of  this  plant  is  Tinneea  AEthiopica. 
This  department  consists  of  nine  houses  filled  with  bard-wooded  plaoti — 
with  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Primulas,  &c.  In  other  houses 
are  collections  of  pines  and  vines ; these  are  now  being  started  for  the 
season’s  growth. 

Two  ornamental  conservatories  facing  the  Junction  Road  are  occupied 
with  specimen  Azaleas,  Eriostemons,  Pleromas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  which 
are  well  coming  on  for  bloom.  These  when  arranged  with  foliage  plants 
will  make  the  Victoria  Nursery  worth  a visit  when  they  are  in  bloom, 
though  indeed  it  is  full  of  attractions  at  every  season  of  the  year.  It  is 
well  to  mention  that  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  is  his  own  architect  and  builder, 
and  purposes  carrying  on  that  branch  of  business  in  connection  with 
the  nursery  department — an  advantage  I have  no  doubt  many  will  avail 
themselves  of. 

I wish  now  to  thank  the  several  heads  of  departments  for  their  obliging 
civility  and  readiness  to  communicate  information  respecting  the  collec- 
tions in  their  care.  I called  merely  to  buy  a few  plants,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a look  round,  but  as  I made  notes  as  I went  on,  I have  been 
enabled  to  construct  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  place  and  its  principal 
features,  which  I hope  will  be  not  altogether  unfit  for  the  pages  of  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine.  • E.  B.  T.  (an  exhibitor). 


LESSONS  IN  BOTANY.— No.  VIII. 

Classification. 

Having  now  considered  the  various  parts  which  go  to  form  a complete 
plant,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a few  words  concerning  classification — a subject 
we  are  now  in  a position  to  understand,  which  before  we  could  not  hope  to 
do,  for  it  is  useless  to  judge  of  the  whole  until  we  have  contemplated  its 
parts  throughout : as  well  might  we  attempt  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
human  frame  from  seeing  a man's  head  thrust  out  of  a coach  window. 

Very  little  was  done  towards  completing  a system  of  classification  until 
Linnreus  undertook  the  task.  Tournefort  had  indeed  published  a scheme 
which  was  founded  on  the  corolla  ; but  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a part  so 
variable  and  so  fugitive  is  very  ill-fitted  to  found  a permanent  arrange- 
ment upon. 

Linnaeus  therefore  is  commonly  called  the  father  of  botany,  and  he 
well  deserves  the  title  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  his  discoveries  and 
his  labours,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  reducing  to  form  and  method  what 
was  before  “ audis  indigestaque  moles,”  although  he  has  undoubtedly 
left  much,  very  much,  to  be  done  by  his  successors. 

In  fact,  it  may  he  truly  said  that  even  at  the  present  day  no  adequate 
arrangement  of  plants  has  been  made,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and 
ingenious  attempts  of  such  men  as  De  Jusieu,  De  Candolle,  and  Lindley. 

But  to  return  to  Linnaeus  : He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  theory  of 
the  sexes  of  plants,  corresponding  to  the  male  and  female  sexes  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  with  this  difference,  however — that  in  vegetables  the 
male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction  are  usually  found  in  the  same 
individual. 

Thus  in  the  rose  the  stamens  are  the  male  organs,  the  pistils  the  female; 
and  as  we  have  seen  it  is  by  the  fecundating  pollen  emitted  by  the  former, 
and  caught  and  absorbed  by  the  latter,  that  the  seeds  are  fertilised.  Smarting 
with  this  fact,  LinDaeus  built  up  his  great  artificial  system,  as  it  is  now 
called,  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  an  outline,  premising  that  until 
within  the  last  thirty  years  it  was  in  universal  use  among  English  botanists, 
and  was  improved  and  adorned  by  the  labours  and  writings  of  such  men 
as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  and  Dr.  Withering. 

Even  now  this  system  remains  unrivalled  for  the  facility  it  affords  for 
classing  and  finding  tho  name  of  an  unknown  plant;  but  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  exotics  discovered  with  every  year  has  rendered  a 
more  elastic  arrangement  necessary. 

By  the  Linmean  system  all  plants  are  divided  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  flowering  and  the  flowerless ; or  as  they  are  technically  termed — (J) 
Phfenogamous ; (2)  Cryptogamous. 

The  first  division  includes  the  great  majority  of  plants  of  British  growth 
(with  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned),  from  the  lovely  rose 
down  to  the  small  parasitic  dodder,  and  from  the  lordly  oak  to  the  meanest 
grass  in  our  pastures. 

The  second  division  consists  of  ferns,  lichens,  fungi,  &c.  We  shall 
first,  as  in  duty  bound,  speak  of  the  flowering  plants.  They  are  subdivided 
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into  twonty-three  classes,  of  which  the  first  eleven  are  distinguished  solely 
by  the  number  of  stamens  in  each  blossom,  thus  : — 


1.  Monandtia  . . 

. . One.  stamen  in  each  flower. 

2.  Diandria  . . . . 

3.  Triandria. . . . 

. . Three 

4.  Tetrandria  .. 

Four 

5.  I’entandria  . . 

. . Fivo 

6.  Hexandria  . . 

. . Six 

7.  Heptandria.. 

. . Seven 

8.  Octandria  . . 

. . Eight 

!).  Enneandria 

. . Nine 

10.  Decandria  . , 

. . Ten 

• 

11.  Dodecandria 

. . From  twelve  to  twenty  stamens  in  each  flower. 

These  names  must  be  committed  to  memory,  and  to  assist  in  this 
operation  we  will  explain  their  meaning  for  such  as  are  ignorant  of  Greek 
(all  of  them  being  taken  from  that  language)  ; for  it  is  much  easier  to 
remember  a term  with  some  definite  idea  attached  to  it,  than  a mere 
meaningless  symbol. 

We  observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  termination  “ andria”  is  common 
to  the  whole  eleven  : it  is  the  Anglicised  form  of  the  Greek  word  arng, 
avSgos  = andros,  meaning  a man,  and  is  in  allusion  to  the  stamens,  which 
we  have  explained  are  the  male  organs  of  the  plant.  The  prefixes 
“ mon,”  “ di,”  <fcc.,  simply  indicate  the  number  in  each  flower,  being  the 
Greek  words  for  one,  two,  &c. ; so  that  “ mon-andria  ” means  “ one  man” 
(or  stamen)  ; “di-andria,”  “ two  men,”  dire. 

A person  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  language  may  find  these 
names  rather  difficult  to  remember;  a good  way  to  aid  him  to  retain  them 
is  to  find  a real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  their  English  equivalents.  Thus 
by  a considerable  stretch  of  the  imagination,  we  may  perhaps  detect  a 
likeness  between  “(m)on’1  and  “or,(e),”  “tri”  and  “t(h)ree,”  “hex” 
and  “six,”  “ oct  ” and  ‘'eight,”  while  “hept”  occurs  in  heptarchy, 
“ pent”  in  pentateuch,  &c. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  classes  are  distinguished  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  stamens  are  inserted. 

12.  Tcosandria  . . Twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

13.  Polyandria  . . Twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted  into  the  receptacle. 

The  general  features  of  these  two  classes  are  very  similar,  therefore  this 
distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  important — the  Toosandrian 
plants  being  as  a rule  extremely  valuable  and  wholesome,  furnishing  such 
treasures  as  the  pear,  apple,  peach,  plum,  strawberry,  raspberry,  rose,  and 
many  more;  while  the  Polyandrians  are  often  very  poisonous,  and  gene- 
rally acrid  and  unwholesome;  for  instance,  the  wolfsbaDe  (or  monkshood), 
baneberry,  hellebore,  and  buttercup. 

In  order  to  guard  against  possibility  of  mistake,  we  would  remind  the 
learner  that  the  receptacle  is  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk,  and  that  in  Poly- 
andrian  plants  the  stamens  are  so  inserted  on  it  that  the  petals  and  sepals 
may  be  pulled  off  one  by  one  without  disturbing  themj:  take  a buttercup  and 
try  ; whereas  in  the  Icosandrians  the  stamens  are  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
which  cannot  be  removed  without  removing  them  also.  Examine  the 
hawthorn,  and  you  will  see  this  at  once.  And  in  this  place  we  will  again 
impress  upon  the  reader  what  we  have  already  laid  down — -namely,  that  he 
should  always  apply  the  principles  he  may  learn  to  practice  : they  are  no 
good  without.  Thus  he  should  find  out  plants  in  each  class  as  it  is  given 
(when  possible),  and  examine  their  structure  thoroughly. 

The  prefixes  “ icos  ” and  “poly,”  we  should  explain,  mean  “twenty" 
and  “many”  respectively;  “andria”  has  been  explained  beforp. 

E.  R.  V.  Shutte. 


ON  PLANTING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

A tree  is  a most  beautiful  object,  often  more  admired  than  the  most 
costly  building  near  which  it  has  been  planted  ; its  cost  may  have  been  a 
farthing,  a few  pence,  or  shillings,  and  often  with  no  additional  expense, 
but  only  the  allowance  of  sufficient  room  to  develop  its  proper  natural 
proportions,  it  may  live  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years,  or  more,  and  during 
that  time  be  not  only  an  ornament,  give  an  appearance  of  increased  value 
to  the  place,  and  be  a source  of  joy  to  the  owner,  his  family,  and  other 
residents  and  visitors  of  the  place  or  neighbourhood,  but  improve  the 
general  effect  of  the  scenery,  and  bo  a protection  from  cold  winds,  and 
where  planted  in  sufficient  masses,  renders  a neighbourhood,  otherwise 
barren,  poor,  and  bleak,  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  reality,  comparatively 
warm,  habitable,  and  rich.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  labour  and 
expense,  and  which  in  most  cases  is  more  than  repaid  in  the  value  of  the 
timber,  time  and  money  can  scarcely  be  spent  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  following  the  advice,  “ Always  be  planting  a tree.” 

Near  the  bulk  of  houses  in  such  places  as  Manchester,  even  where 
erected  at  great  expense,  the  ground  is  necessarily  much  limited,  and  as 
no  great  number  or  extent  of  plants  can  be  used,  there  is  no  true  economy 
in  sparing  any  reasonable  expense  in  these  being  the  best,  sufficiently 
hardy  for  the  purpose,  as  a dozen  large  evergreens  from  0 to  10  feet 
high,  costing  as  many  guineas,  may  make  the  difference  between  a place 
having  a poor  and  rich  appearance,  and  its  being  not  onlv  more  beautiful, 
homely,  aud  enjoyable,  but  when  required  to  be  let,  would  often  make  the 
difference  of  as  much  extra  rent  being  received  annually  as  the  whole  of 
the  extra  tree  had  coHt.  Compared  with  building  and  indoor  decoration, 
shrubs  are  comparatively  cheap  ; yet  the  first  impression  on  entering  a 
place,  and  the  only  one  in  passing,  is  received  from  the  garden ; and  if  it  ho 
well  or  poorly  furnished,  the  remainder  is  generally  considered  accordingly. 
Largo  evergreens  may  bo  had  for  such  purposes,  regularly  shifted  every 
two  years,  so  as  to  move  with  perfect  safety. 

In  moderate  sized  (daces  where  no  great  breadth  or  quantity  of  plants 
can  be  used,  the  plants  if  ever  so  few  should  be  well  selected,  of  sorts  that 
will  do  well  in  the  place,  as  a common  thing  in  health  is  better  than  a fino 
one  sickly ; and  even  then  the  effect  in  the  end  will  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  taste  used  in  arranging  them,  as  tho  colours  used  by  n 
pniriter  may  make  a morn  daub,  or  a beautiful  picturo.  In  many  cases 
whore  great  pains  tiro  takon  with  arrangement  of  oolours  of  bedding  plants, 
no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  general  effect  of  tho  entire  garden, 
path,  or  gem  rul  scenery  about  tho  pla"o,  while  if  a few  (not  too  many) 
trees  were  planted  hero  and  thereto  givo  variety  of  colour,  of  such  sorts  ns 
purple  leaved  varieties  ot  beech,  sycamore,  horse  chestnut,  elm,  l(ctheri«, 
hazel,  &c.,  the  variegated  maple,  sycamore,  and  Turkey  oak,  tho  white- 


leaved poplar,  willow,  Pyrus  salicifolia,  Shepherdia  argentea,  and  the  red- 
bf  rried  thorn,  area,  mountain  ash,  red  and  yellow-barked  willows  and 
dogwood,  common  or  variegated  ivy  and  Virginian  creeper,  climbing  up 
trunks  of  trees,  and  many  other  such  effective  things,  they  wonderfully  and 
permanently  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  with  one  com- 
paratively insignificant  outlay,  while  endles-.  care  nnd  expense  is  bestowed 
fresh  every  season  on  a few  flower-beds,  which,  compared  with  the  above, 
are  often  mere  details  worth  comparatively  little  notice. 

Tn  laying  out  and  planting  clumps  and  belts  for  ornament  in  places  of 
limited  extent,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ground  is  not  wasted,  anil 
the  appearance  of  extent  diminished,  by  making  them  too  broad  or  their 
covering  too  much  surface.  Generally  5 to  10  feet  is  sufficient  if  planted 
thickly  with  young  plants,  and  leaves  more  room  for  grass,  giving  the  pluco 
a lighter,  more  airy,  and  elegant  appearance  than  if  crowded  and  darkened 
by  being  overdone  with  too  much  cover.  AVhere  large  surfaces  of  grass 
require  relief,  it  may  be  done  with  a few  good  single  specimens,  clumps  of 
evergreens,  or  beds  of  flowering  plants,  always  remembering  that,  except 
sufficiently  roomy  walks,  no  bare  ground  should  be  seen  that  can  be  avoided. 
Many  places  are  spoiled  by  having  two  or  three  times  as  much  surface 
covered  with  trees  as  they  ought  to  have.  To  fill  the  ground  well,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  hedges,  trees,  or  shrubs  becoming  top-heavy, 
causing  the  shade  and  drip  from  the  higher  branches  to  kill  the  lower, 
leaving  the  ground  bare  at  the  bottom  ; so  that  it  is  best  while  the  plants 
are  young  (though  by  no  means  making  them  formal,  but  rather  allowing  tbo 
trees  sooner  or  later  to  grow  in  their  natural  form),  to  prune  all  more  or 
less  in  a conical  shape  by  repeatedly  pinching,  during  summer,  with  the 
finger  nnd  thumb,  several  times  if  required,  or  cutting  in  the  branches 
gradually  closer  near  the  top,  and  leaving  the  lower  longer,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  plant  can  have  equal  light,  air,  and  rain,  thus  keeping  tho 
ground  covered,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  equally  furnished  with  go  d 
healthy  well-ripened  wood,  leaves,  and  flowers.  This  applies  equally 
whether  clipping  a hedge,  training  a hardy  shrub  or  fruit  tree,  or  the 
choicest  greenhouse  or  stove  plant,  and  enables  the  cultivator  to  grow 
three  or  four  times  as  many  healthy  leaves  and  flowers  in  a certain  space 
as  could  be  done  with  loose,  broad,  flat,  or  irregular  heads.  Where  the 
plants  have  been  much  neglected,  and  become  thin  or  bad  in  shape,  a 
portion  of  the  worst  branches  may  be  shortened  in  one  season,  which  may 
break  during  the  following  summer,  and  the  remainder  may  then  be  cut  in 
the  winter  following.  In  arranging  plants  that  are  distinct  in  form  or 
colour,  in  an  irregular  English  garden,  they  should  be  distributed  at  very 
unequal  distances,  and  in  groups  of  unequal  quantities,  so  that  one  thing 
may  prevail  in  one  part  and  another  in  another;  as  if  planted  at  equal 
distances,  the  different  parts  of  the  garden,  whether  the  place  be  large  or 
small,  would  be  only  repetitions  of  the  first  few  yards  planted.  Dark 
purple  colours  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  or  they  give  a dark  sombre 
appearance  to  a place. 

Where  beds  have,  during  the  summer,  been  filled  with  bedding  plants, 
to  avoid  their  being  bare  during  winter,  small  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs  may 
be  planted  in  autumn  and  removed  in  May  to  some  convenient  place,  and, 
being  regularly  shifted,  would  not  suffer  with  being  removed. 

The  instructions  given  for  planting  fruit  trees  will  apply  equally  to 
these.  Those  marked  (peat)  may  be  planted  in  a mixture  of  about  four 
parts  peat,  one  sand,  one  well-rotted  manure,  and  one  of  rotten  leaves  if 
they  can  be  easily  procured. 

Forest  trees  may  be  transplanted  from  middle  of  October  till  middle  of 
April,  avoiding  frosty  weather,  or  exposing  the  roots  to  frost,  or  allowing 
the  roots  to  get  dried  (especially  heecb,  birch,  Scotch  and  Austrian 
pines),  cutting  clean  the  ends  of  any  bruised  roots,  otherwise  reducing 
them  as  little  as  possible,  as  if  much  reduced  the  head  would  require 
shortening  or  thinning  in  similar  proportion.  For  immediate  effect,  a 
small  proportion  of  large  sizes  are  in  some  cases  indispensable;  for  such 
purposes  a quantity  are  kept  regularly  transplanted,  but  in  all  cases  the 
hulk  should  not  exceed  5 to  6 feet,  and  in  exposed  bleak  situations  3 to 
5 feet.  Beyond  this,  though  forest  trees  generally  require  only  any  ordi- 
nary soil  that  may  be  on  the  ground,  money  would  be  better  spent  in 
making  an  extra  preparation  of  the  soil  by  deep  trenching,  breaking  and 
manuring  the  soil  well,  and  in  a few  years  would  produce  heavier  healthier 
trees  at  a much  less  oost  than  if  all  were  planted  large  and  requiring 
stakes.  In  smoky  places  a good  preparation  should  be  made,  so  as  to 
assist  the  plants  as  far  as  possible.  A statute  acre,  with  plants  3 feet  apart, 
requires  4,840  plants  ; 3J  feet,  3,556  ; 4 feet,  2,722  ; 4|  feet,  2,151. 

Evergreens  move  best  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  the  ground  is  warm, 
the  bottom-heat  causing  the  roots  to  commence  growing  immediately, 
though  of  course  they  cannot  be  moved  when  the  growth  is  soft  and  young, 
as  there  is  great  risk  at  that  time  of  dry  weather  killing  the  young  growth  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  tolerably  ripe,  which  of  some  things  is  about 
the  end  of  July,  if  settled  wet  weather  can  be  depended  on  for  a few  days, 
they  move  well  then,  but  as  there  is  risk  during  all  summer  months  of 
drought,  they  are  best  planted  during  September,  October,  November, 
April,  and  May;  but  plants  that  carry  large  balls,  like  rhododendrons,  ns 
most  evergreens  on  this  ground  do,  may  be  moved  at  any  time  in  favour- 
able weather.  Great  care  should  be  taken  with  all  evergreens  not  to  have 
the  roots  dried  any  more  than  can  be  avoided,  especially  hollies  and 
coniferro,  avoiding  planting  in  frosty  nnd  droughty  weather. 

In  moving  large  evergreens  that  take  up  with  few  or  had  roots,  nnd 
especially  in  droughty  weather,  the  head  should  be  thinned  out,  nnd 
reduced  to  a skeleton,  or  even  a stump,  if  the  root  is  so  bad  as  to  bo  nblo 
to  carry  no  more,  and  moy  be  cut  into  good  shape  or  otherwise  reduced  at 
once,  so  that  the  root  may  have  no  more  to  support  than  it  can  do  safely ; 
it  should  be  planted  in  good  soil  pressed  firmly  to  the  root,  the  plant 
staked  if  required,  nnd  mulched  with  a little  littery  stable  dung,  have  one 
thorough  good  soaking  of  water,  nnd  if  very  dry,  mats  over  the  plants,  and 
lot  tho  plants  be  syringed  in  tho  evening  to  prevent  evaporation  from  tho 
leaves.  This  is  preferable  to  much  watering  near  the  roots,  which  when 
mutilated  nnd  dried  have  less  power  tlinn  usual  to  take  up  much  moisture, 
nnd  continual  watering  in  such  cases  only  sours  tho  soil  nnd  kills  the  roots. 
The  ground  is  oold  to  move  evergreens  during  the  months  of  Decern  bet, 
January,  February,  and  March,  though  when  not  frosty,  as  there  is  no  risk 
of  drought,  nor  much  evaporation,  the  bulk  of  evergreens  do  well  enough 
moved  then,  nnd  it  enables  tho  planting  to  bo  done  with  forest  trees, 
roses,  ifeo.,  the  leaves  of  whioh  shrivel  if  moved  too  onrly  in  tho  autumn. 

Deciduous  trees  require  ltitlo  preparation,  if  the  soil  is  fresh  and  good. — 
Catalogue  of  Forest  Fruit  Trees ; Samuel  Stahtoup,  Hyde,  Manchester. 
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The  following  have  lately  been  figured  and  described  in  tho  Botanical 
Magazine  : — 

Brack ystclma  Barbcruc. — A curious  momber  of  tho  natural  order 
Asolepindeno,  which  abounds  in  curiosities.  It  is  n native  of  Kiiflirlsnd, 
growing  in  dry  places,  ami  is  used  as  an  artiolo  of  food  by  the  natives. 
The  root  is  n depressed  tuher  as  largo  ns  a turnip,  the  leaves  three  or  four 
inohes  long,  linear-oblong  and  spreading.  Tlie  flowers  are  collected  into 
a denso  globose  head,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  dingy  purple  speoliled 
with  yellow.  The  lobes  of  the  corolla  terminate  in  slender  tails  one  inch 
long,  whioh  arch  inwards  and  cohere  over  tho  oentre  of  the  (lower,  so  that 
the  nppearauoe  is  that  of  a globe  covered  with  a delicate  nnd  elaborate  net- 
work. 

Flieremberyia  rivalaris. — A pretty  species  from  La  Plata,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitob.  It  is  of  slender,  creeping  lubit,  abundantly  branched  ; 
leaves  variable,  spathulato ; flowers  an  inch  nnd  a half  ncross,  white 
with  a yellowish  tinge. 

Notylia  bicolor. — This  orohid  is  a perfeot  gem.  It  was  first  discovered 
in  Guatemala  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  has  been  established  at  Knypersley  for 
more  than  twenty  years  on  a small  branch  of  the  Cork-tree  Oak,  on  whioh 
it  never  fails  to  flower  profusely  in  the  autumn.  The  whole  plant  is 
usually  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a half  high;  leaves  generally  five ; 
flower-spikes  drooping  and  graceful,  bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  elegant 
little  flowers,  tho  sepals  white,  petals  lilac,  with  blue  spots  towards  the 
base. 

Qlyphcca  monteiroi. — A tropical  African  shrub,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Tilacew.  The  leaves  are  four  to  six  inches  long,  ovate,  and  toothed  ; 
the  (lowers  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter,  bright  yellow. 

Vanda  Bcnsoni. — An  elegant  species  from  Rangoon,  sent  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  by  Colonel  Benson,  and  flowered  at  Chelsea  in  the  summer  of  I860. 
The  spikes  are  upwards  of  half  a yard  long.  It  differs  from  V.  Boxburgliii 
and  V.  concolor  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  tessellation,  and  in  the  inside  of 
the  flowers  being  richly  spotted. 

Cypella  cccrulca. — This  magnificent  Irid  was  sent  to  Kew  from  Bahia  by 
Mr.  Williams.  The  flowers  are  four  inches  in  diameter;  the  colour  rich 
blue;  claw  yellow,  with  orange  bands. 

Heliconia  humilis. — A superb  musaceous  plant,  a native  of  Guiana,  where 
it  abounds  in  marshy  places.  It  has  a tuberous  rhizome,  is  destitute  of  a 
stem,  the  leaves  being  all  radical;  petioles  two  to  three  feet  long; 
blade  one  to  two  feet  long.  The  scape  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves, 
and  consists  of  about  four  distichous  spathes  of  a brilliant  scarlet  colour, 
each  spathe  producing  five  or  six  flowers,  which  are  of  secondary  import- 
ance, as  respects  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

Cypripcdiwn  Schlimii. — A pretty  species  from  New  Granada.  It  blooms 
in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months,  producing  six  or  more  flowers  in 
a scape.  The  flowers  are  elegantly  spotted  crimson  on  a white  ground  ; 
the  lip  has  a large  blotch  of  crimson  in  front. 

Heliotropium  convolvulaccum. — A beautiful  American  annual,  introduced 
by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  The  leaves  are  long,  the  flowers  large, 
convolvulus  shaped,  and  white  with  faint  shades  of  blue ; very  sweet- 
scented,  and  opening  towards  sunset. 

Lycaste  gigantea. — A stately  species  of  the  best  of  its  race  with  the 
exception  ot  L.  Skinneri.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size;  the  sepals  and 
petals  a warm  yellowish-olive  hue;  lip  three-lobed  rich  maroon,  with  a 
narrow  orange  rim. 

Combretum  micropetalum. — A magnificent  climber  from  Brazil.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  usually  oblong;  racemes  spreading;  flowers  densely 
crowded;  petals  very  minute;  stamens  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
yellow,  with  orange  anthers,  each  raceme  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
golden  brush. 

Cattleya  loiviana. — A superb  species,  and  discovered  in  Costa  Rica  by 
Warszewicz.  originally  and  lately  rediscovered  by  M,  Arce,  and  transferred 
to  Messrs.  Veitcb,  in  whose  establishment  at  Chelsea  it  flowered  in  18C5. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  eight  inches  to  a foot  high;  leaves  one  on  each 
pseudo-bulb,  from  a span  to  a foot  long.  Peduncle  two  to  six  flowered,  very 
stout  ; flowers  very  large  and  beautiful,  nankeen  coloured,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lip,  which  is  dark  purple  streaked  with  gold  threads.  A 
fine  figure  of  this  gorgeous  Cattleya. 

Bowiea  volubilis. — This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  plants  ever  introduced 
into  Europe,  and  is  perfectly  new  to  science.  It  consists  of  a fleshy  green 
bulb,  from  the  apex  of  whioh  ascends  yearly  a very  slender  twining  flower 
stem  six  to  eight’ feet  high  that  throws  out  an  abundance  of  flowerless 
branches,  and  above  bears  numerous  small  green  flowers.  Leaves  it  has 
none. 

Curcuma  Australasica. — Introduced  by  Mr.  John  Veitcb  from  Cape  York, 
Australia,  and  flowered  in  tropical  stoves  both  at  Kew  and  Chelsea  last 
year.  Leaves  a foot  to  a foot  and  a half  long,  lanceolate;  the  spike  five 
to  seven  inches  long,  many  flowered,  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  features 
being  its  many  rosy-tinted  bracts. 

Helianthemum  ocymoides. — A most  beautiful  hardy  rock  rose,  native  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  of  light  and  graceful  habit,  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  which  are  the  size  of  a florin,  gold-yellow  with 
chocolate-coloured  disc. 

Grias  cauliflora.—A  curious  and  interesting  myrtaceous  plant,  much 
esteemed  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  “ Anchovy  Pear.”  It  is  a tree  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  high,  the  leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  spreading 
and  drooping,  three  to  four  feet  long,  ten  inches  broad,  dark  green  and 
sbiniDg.  Flowers  produced  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  fur  below  the  leaves, 
on  stout  branching  peduncles;  they  are  two  inches  broad,  pale  yellow,  very 
fragrant.  A fine  palm-like  plant  requiring  the  stove,  easily  managed  and 
highly  ornamental. 

The  following  are  figured  and  described  in  recent  issues  of  L’Illustra- 
tion  Horticole  : — 

Alnus  glutinosus,  v.  atirca. — A finely  variegated  alder,  the  leaves  richly 
marked  with  alternate  bars  of  dull  green  and  yellow,  calculated  to  produce 
a striking  effect  in  plantations  and  shrubberies. 

Rhododendron  Archiduc  Etienne. — This  beautiful  hybrid  has  superb  dark 
green  loliage  and  large  flower-heads;  thej  flowers  whitish,  and  heavily 
spotted  with  crimson,  chocolate,  and  red. 

Liliputian  Chrysanthemums. — A group  comprising  Bona  carmen,  white  ; 
Soliman,  orange-ied;  Aminta,  fiery-red,  and  yellow  tips;  Bamiette,  purple, 
and  maroon  tips;  lelilza,  rosy-lilac,  the  petals  striped  whi'e;  Lucinda, 


sulphur  and  white ; Posabello,  n largo  flower  (for  a liliputian),  the  outer 
parts  rosy. blush,  shading  to  white  in  the  centre. 

Saoeolabium  curvifolimn. — A good  figure  of  this  well-known  species,  which 
is  much  and  justly  valued  for  its  beautiful  orange-red  flowers. 

Tear  Bourn 1 tit  Fromentel — Described  as  a rinhly  flavoured  melting  pear 
which  is  fit  for  use  in  October  and  November.  It  is  of  largo  sizo,  pyriform, 
yellow,  tmioh  oovered  with  russet. 

JVcigelia  Middendorfflana. — A superb  hardy  shrub,  the  flowers  of  which 
ore  produced  in  numerous  clusters,  tho  colour  deep  red  with  shades  of 
black  in  the  centre, 

Frcmontia  Californica. — A fine  Californian  shrub,  which  Dr.  Hooker  has 
described  as  one  of  the  choicest  things  of  tho  kind  introduced  of  late 
years.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Malvaceae,  and  has  flowers  that  do 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  type  of  tho  order;  they  are  yellow  with  reddiHh- 
orange  stamens. 

Kaimpfcria  Roscocana. — One  of  the  many  long-known  inhabitants  of  our 
stoves  that  have  acquired  new  importance  of  late  owing  to  the  increasing 
passion  for  beautiful  leaves,  which  in  this  plant  are  richly  coloured  with 
pale  green  crescentic  marks  on  a blackish-green  ground.  The  flowers  aro 
white,  and  are  produced  one  at  a time. 

Amaryllis  ( Eippeastrum ) Alberti. — A double-flowered  Hippeastrum,  with 
very  showy  flowers,  the  segments  of  which  are  deeply  lobed  and  notched, 
the  colour  lively  red. 

Rhaphia  tadigera. — A Brazilian  palm  of  noble  aspect,  attaining  to  a con- 
siderable height;  the  stem  cylindrical,  and  crowned  with  a spreading  tuft 
of  cycas-like  leaves. 

Myosotis  Imperatricc  Elizabeth. — This  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  hybrid, 
believed  to  be  between  M.  azorica  and  M.  alpestris.  The  flowers  are  deep 
blue  with  orange-coloured  eye,  produced  in  dense  bunches,  and  presenting 
a most  charming  appearance.  If  any  plant  deserves  to-  be  likened  to 
jeweller’s  work,  this  does,  for  its  flowers  are  like  torquoises.  The  in- 
creasing taste  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants  may  be  expected  to  create  a 
demand  for  this  plant  when  it  becomes  known,  and  it  certainly  deserves  a 
place  in  every  garden  in  Britain. 

Strawberry  Perpetual  Pine. — A variety  described  as  of  great  value  for 
its  beautiful  and  highly  flavoured  fruit,  which  is  produced  abundantly  in 
autumn. 

Camellia  Stella  Polare. — Small  and  neat ; colour-rosy  carmine,  every 
petal  marked  with  a central  pale  bar.  The  colouring  and  form  alike  sym- 
metrical, and  the  flower  highly  fiuished. 
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Kitchen  Garden. — There  should  be  no  delay  in  getting  ready  every 
inch  of  ground  intended  for  summer  crops.  We  shall  probably  have  an 
early  spring,  and  it  will  be  well  to  risk  a little  more  .than  usual  in  early 
sowings  of  crops  that  come  in  quick,  as  in  the  event  of  late  frosts  protec- 
tive measures  may  be  resorted  to,  and  the  loss  of  seeds  is  not  a great 
matter  compared  with  the  probability  of  extra  early  produce.  Get  all  plots 
requiring  manure  ready  at  once,  as  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  ground 
prjpared  in  advance,  that  the  manure  may  be  more  completely  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  than  to  sow  or  plant  immediately  after  manuring.  Ground 
for  peas,  beans,  onions,  cauliflowers,  and  broccoli  must  be  liberally 
manured  and  deeply  Btirred.  Mark  out  the  soil  for  onions  into  four-feet 
beds,  and  raise  the  beds  six  inches  above  the  general  level,  and  leave  the 
surface  rough.  At  sowing  time  the  surface  will  be  nicely  pulverized 
through  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  seed  can  be  sown  clean  and  rolled  in 
firm,  which  is  not  always  possible  where  the  ground  is  in  a pasty  condition, 
or  has  been  but  recently  made  ready.  Choose  for  potatoes  ground  on  which 
cabbage,  or  broccoli,  or  celery  lias  been  grown,  and  which  for  those  crops 
was  well  manured  last  year.  Make  up  sloping  borders  under  warm  walls 
and  fences  for  early  lettuce,  radish,  onion,  horn  carrot,  and  to  prick  out 
cauliflower  and  broccoli  from  seed-pans,  &c.  On  dry  soils  plant  potatoes 
as  soon  as  possible ; sets  should  be  of  moderate  size,  and  with  short, 
stubby,  hard  sprouts  upon  them  ; when  the  sprouts  are  long  and  white  it 
is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expeot  a sound  and  plentiful  production.  On  wet 
soils  it  will  best  to  defer  planting  the  main  crop  till  next  month.  To  raise 
a few  early  potatoes,  the  simplest  method  is  to  make  up  a slight  hotbed, 
and  cover  it  with  old  lights,  or  canvas  on  hoops,  or  even  hurdles  or  mats 
will  do,  as  by  the  time  the  haulm  appears  the  season  will  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  allow  of  taking  off  the  covering  by  day,  putting  it  on  at  night, 
however,  to  keep  safe  from  frost.  If  there  is  plenty  of  charred  refuse,  use 
it  liberally  in  making  up  the  bed,  and  cover  the  sets  with  some  of  it 
reserved  for  the  purpose.  The  main  crop  of  potatoes  should  be  planted  at 
greater  distances  between  the  rows  than  is  usually  allowed  ; 2|  feet  apart 
and  9 inches  between  the  sets  should  be  the  least  distance  for  moderate 
growers,  and  3 feet  apart  and  1 foot  or  more  between  the  sets  for  robust 
growers.  When  growers  complain  that  their  potatoes  have  “run  all  to 
haulm,”  it  may  always  be  understood  that  they  are  planted  about  twice  as 
thick  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Asparagus. — The  beds  should  be  lined,  if  the  heat  is  declining  ; the  heat 
ought  to  be  near  60°  to  ensure  a quick  growth  of  eatable  shoots.  Ground 
for  new  beds  should  be  got  ready  at  once,  and  tolerably  manured. 

Cauliflowers  to  be  sown  in  boxes,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  It  is 
quite  worth  while  to  pot  them  and  give  them  good  frame  treatment,  as 
with  a well-prepared  soil  made  rich  with  manure  in  which  to  plant  them, 
large  handsome  heads  may  be  obtained  early  in  the  season,  when  they  will 
be  worth  three  times  as  much  as  those  that  come  from  sowings  on  warm 
borders. 

Celery  must  really  be  sown  now  by  all  who  want  a reasonably  early 
supply  ; in  fact,  for  the  first  main  crop.  The  seed  will  soon  sprout  now  if 
sown  in  pans  and  boxes,  and  put  in  some  odd  corner  of  the  greenhouse  or 
forcing  pit. 

Rhubarb  may  be  forwarded  by  covering  the  stools  with  boxes,  casks, 
seakale  pots,  &c.,  without  fermenting  material,  but  the  latter  will  pay  for 
its  cost  in  an  earlier  supply,  and  the  benefit  of  the  crop  by  forking  it  in 
when  the  heat  is  spent.  Choose  fine  dry  weather  for  sowing  seed. 

Lettuce. — To  ensure  an  early  supply  of  well-hearted  plants,  those  now 
up  in  boxes  must  be  planted  out  in  a moderate  hotbed,  so  as  to  keep  them 
growing,  aod  fit  for  planting  cut  on  sheltered  borders  in  a month  or  six 
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weeks’  time.  They  will  then  lift  with  good  halls,  and  if  aided  by  a little 
shelter,  and  cared  for  on  frosty  nights,  will  turn  in  when  lettuces  are 
valnable,  and  will  be  good.  Hut  if  the  young  plants  are  allowed  to  stifle 
each  other,  and  get  drawn  in  the  seed  boxes,  they  will  never  make  fine 
plants,  do  what  von  will  with  them. 

Potatoes.— Whole  potatoes  are  preferable  to  cut  sets  for  planting  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Out  sets  may  be  used  in  April  or  May,  because  vegeta- 
tion is  then  more  adive,  and  a set  containing  one  or  two  eyes  will  make 
a plant  directly.  Potatoes  always  grow  better,  and  come  to  maturity 
sooner,  if  the  sets  are  sprouted  before  planting.  Long  white  flexible 
sprouts  are  almost  useless — perhaps  injurious,  because  such  of  them  as  do 
not  get  broken  in  planting  are  so  debilitated  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of 
ranking  a good  plant.  But  short,  stout,  hard  green  or  purplish  sprouts, 
with  a frill  of  roots  around  them,  grow  with  vigour  from  the  first.  The 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  seed  is  to  allow  it  to  make  sprouts  about  an 
inch  long  (not  more)  in  the  dark,  and  then  carefully  spread  them  on  the 
floor,  or  in  baskets,  or  on  a shelf,  in  full  daylight.  They  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  two  deep,  and  if  laid  singly  all  the  better.  Exposure  to  light 
will  cause  the  sprouts  to  form  chlorophyle,  which  is  essential  to  healthy 
growth,  and  the  short  green  or  purplish  sprouts  will  be  so  hard  as  to  bear 
reasonable  handling  without  breaking.  In  planting  potatoes,  it  is  a good 
rule  to  trench  them  in  ; or,  as  the  land  ought  to  be  already  laid  up  in 
ridges,  the  planting  will  consist  in  laying  the  sets  in  a trench,  and  throw, 
ing  soil  upon  them  from  the  ridges  on  each  side.  From  the  present  time 
to  the  end  of  March  is  the  best  tor  spring  planting : autumn  planting  has 
its  advantages,  but  is  seldom  practised  ; but  late  spring  planting — say  after 
the  end  of  March — is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  so  impor- 
tant, however,  that  tho  ground  should  be  in  a sweet  condition,  that  a delay 
of  a week  or  two  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  planting  while  the  soil  is  very 
wet  or  frozen,  or  before  it  has  been  deeply  stirred,  and  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  a rough  state  to  sweeten.  To  manure  for 
potatoes  is,  in  a general  sense,  objectionable  ; but  if  the  ground  is  poor,  it 
must  be  done,  in  which  case  let  there  be  sufficient  laid  on  and  thoroughly 
well  dug  in  some  time  before  planting.  Where  a proper  rotation  of  crops 
is  followed,  the  ground  best  adapted  for  potatoes  is  where  celery,  cauli- 
flowers, and  other  crops  for  which  manure  was  liberally  applied,  were 
grown  last  year.  There  are  three  rules  to  be  observed  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  disease — viz.,  cboose  sorts  that  ripen  early,  plant  them  early, 
and  take  them  up  early.  The  early  bird  gets  the  worm,  but  the  early 
potato  does  not  take  the  disease  ; it  usually  appears  with  fogs,  heavy  rains, 
and  thunderstorms  late  in  the  autumn,  by  which  time  potatoes  should  be, 
not  in  the  ground,  hut  in  the  store,  and  the  ground  again  dug  for  winter 
greens. 

Plant  potatoes,  garlic,  shalot,  chives,  onions  for  seed. 

Sow  in  the  open  quarters  cabbages,  peas,  beans,  parsnips,  spinach,  leeks. 
Sow  on  warm  slopes  radish,  hardy  lettuce,  cabbage,  parsley.  Sow  in  heat, 
to  transplant,  Spanish  and  Portugal  onions,  cos  and  cabbage  lettuce,  celery, 
tomatoes,  capsicums,  melon,  cucumber,  cauliflower,  sweet  basil,  sweet  mar- 
joram. 

Wet  Ground.— Keep  off  it;  every  footmark  is  mischief.  Do  not  allow 
cattle  to  poach  on  any  ground  that  is  to  be  sown  or  planted  with  any  kind 
of  kitchen  crops. 

Outdoor  Work — Whatever  arrears  of  winter  work  remain  must  now  be 
cleared  up,  or  the  consequences  will  be  serious.  Finish  all  pruning,  nailing, 
forking  of  borders,  and  planting  of  fruit  trees  and  hushes.  Make  quickly  a 
thorough  clearance  of  the  vegetable  quarters,  plant  ell  the  old  stumps  of 
cabbage,  kale,  <fcc.,  close  together,  to  furnish  a few  sprouts.  Roll  and  dress 
up  grassplots,  sowing  seed  in  bare  places,  and  edging  off  the  margins  next 
the  walks  and  borders,  so  that  the  garden  may  have  a neat  and  tidy  look. 
To  keep  frost  from  newly-planted  roses,  &c.,  mulch  about  them  lightly  with 
long  dung,  or  draw  the  earth  round  them  with  the  fork;  loose  soil  admits 
less  frost  than  that  which  is  trodden  hard. 

JFlotoct  (Sarbcn. 

Flower  Garden. — Do  not  be  in  haste  to  fork  over  the  borders  that  are 
stocked  with  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  unless  their  places  are  marked.  Such 
things  as  l’aeonies.  Campanulas,  &c.,  &c.,  are  destroyed  wholesale  every 
season  by  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  borders  are  dug  while  the  plants  are 
invisible,  or  nearly  so.  But  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  peep  through,  make 
all  clean  and  tidy,  and  sow  any  hardy  annuals  that  are  required.  But  if  the 
sowing  of  these  is  deferred  till  next  month,  there  will  be  very  little  time 
lost;  it  is  always  best  to  make  sure  that  seeds  will  grow  than  run  the 
risk  that  they  will  not.  Herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted, 
and  if  a little  dry  chippy  manure  is  thrown  over  their  crowns  after 
planting,  it  will  be  a great  assistance  in  case  of  severe  weather.  When 
they  begin  to  grow  they  will  push  through  it  easily  enough.  Look  over 

Ai.riNE  Auriculas. — Sow  the  seed  of  these  on  nice  friable  soil,  already 
well  moistened,  and  lay  squares  of  glass  over  the  pans  so  that  no  more 
watering  will  be  necessary  till  the  plants  are  up.  If  in  heat,  it  should  be 
very  gentle,  though  a cold  frame  is  sufficient. 

Altines  are  apt  to  suffer  at  this  time  of  year  from  damp  ; the  frequent 
rovering  of  frames  to  keep  out  frost  causes  confinement  and  darkness,  and 
these  plants — formed  to  breathe  the  purest  mountain  air — will  be  sure  to 
Buffer  unless  great  care  is  taken.  Where  r.lpines  are  grown  in  any  quantity, 
the  stock  should  now  be  loc  ked  over,  labels  should  be  rewritten  if  required, 
and  many  of  the  kinds  will  require  repotting,  dividing,  or  planting  out. 
Keep  the  store  plants  in  frames  very  clean,  removing  dead  leaves,  and 
admit  as  much  air  as  possible.  Generally,  alpine  plants,  though  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  damp,  ought  never  to  bo  dust-dry  ; water  must 
be  given  occasionally  even  during  winter. 

Auriculas. — Water  gradually  as  they  show  signs  of  growth , and  top-dress 
the  pots  with  well-decayed  cowduDg.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and  beware  of 
damp.  As  Auriculas  are  forward  this  season,  they  will  require  extra  care 
in  the  event  of  late  frosts.  This  is  a good  time  to  sow  seed. 

Annuals  for  specimens  and  bedding-out  to  bo  sown  now,  include  Bal- 
sams, Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranths,  I’ortulaccas,  Schizantbuses,  l’hloxps 
(don’t  forget  Phlox  Drummcndi  Radowitz),  Brachycomas,  Stocks,  Tropro- 
olums,  CohouRs,  Lophospermums,  and  Acroclinium.  It  is  too  early  yet  for 
Asters.  First-class  annuals  should  be  grown  with  care,  the  plants  be  pricked 
out  early  and  stopped  ; if  they  once  get  drawn,  they  never  bloom  satisfac- 
torily or  show  their  full  capabilities.  Any  that  are  wanted  in  largo  quanti- 
ties had  best,  to  make  sure,  bo  sown  in  pans  also,  and  placed  in  a pit. 

Bedding  Plants  may  be  propagated  rapidly  by  looking  a sweet  hotbed 
to  forward  plants  for  cuttings,  arid  to  strike  cuttings  of  such  ns  aro  fit  to 
cut  from  in  tho  greenhouse.  Sow  in  pins,  and  placo  on  gentle  boat,  Salvia 


patens  and  Lobelia  speciosa.  These  come  true  from  seed,  and  make  capital 
planis  for  bedding.  Cuttings  already  rooted  to  bo  potted  off  and  helped 
on  by  a sweet  moist  heat.  If  any  outbreak  of  mildew,  increase  the  heat  and 
promote  a dry  atmosphere  ; at  the  same  time  dust  the  plants  with  sulphur 
or  fine  ppat  dust. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  — Put  out  the  whole  stock  of  Carnations, 
Picotees,  and  Pinks  in  the  first  warm  shower  we  have,  and  defer  watering 
them  as  long  as  will  be  safe  to  do  so,  in  order  that  they  may  derive  full 
benefit,  from  the  rain.  Keep  the  plants  hardy,  and  make  ready  for 
repotting.  Turn  over  the  compost  intended  for  them,  and  make  careful 
search  for  wireworm. 

Cold  Frame. — Remove  all  dead  leaves  ; keep  the  shelves  or  plunging 
material  moderately  dry;  give  air  as  often  as  possible.  Tender  plants  that 
have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames  must  have  very  little  water  at  present; 
they  may  be  growing  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  yet  as 
frosts  may  visit  us,  much  moisture  at  the  root  will  render  them  miffy,  and 
losses  may  occur.  But  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  get  dust-dry;  it  is 
most  injurious.  Ferns  may  have  water  freely  if  well  drained, 
the  rockeries,  and  take  note  of  what  deaths  have  occurred. 

Hardy  Annuals  to  be  sown  in  pans  to  get  them  forward  for  planting 
out.  Californian  annuals,  such  as  Clarkias,  Godetias,  Escholtzias,  Viscarias, 
Nemophilas,  Candytufts,  &c.,  may  be  sown  in  the  borders  where  they  are 
to  bloom. 

Hollyhocks  may  be  increased  from  cuttings  in  a gentle  heat,  and  seeds 
of  cho'ce  kinds  may  he  sown  with  others  in  a warm  pit  or  old  frame.  Get 
the  stations  ready  for  those  to  be  planted  out  this  spring.  Dig  deep,  and 
manure  well  with  rotted  cowdung. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  must  be  planted  this  month,  if  not 
planted  already.  Get  them  in  if  possible  before  the  20th.  The  soil  should 
be  deeply  broken  and  abundantly  manured  with  cowdung.  In  planting, 
draw  shallow  trenches  three  inches  deep  and  six  inches  apart.  In  these 
place  an  inch  of  sharp  sand  or  clean  coal  ashes,  and  lay  the  roots  on  the 
ashes — the  Ranunculuses  with  their  claws  downwards,  and  four  inches 
apart.  Sprinkle  sand  or  coal  ashes  on  them,  and  then  cover  with  an  inch 
and  a half  of  soil. 

Roses  may  still  be  planted.  Bushes  from  which  flowers  are  to  he  cut 
for  show  should  be  planted  in  firm  loam,  well  manured  with  turf  and  half- 
rotten  dung.  Dwarf-growing  varieties  of  tender  habit  which  are  useful 
for  the  front  lines  of  roseries,  require  an  admixture  of  sand  and  leaf-mould, 
or  peat,  to  lighten  the  soil  and  promote  the  formation  of  an  abundance  of 
fibres. 

Stocks. — If  any  delay  has  occurred  in  securing  stocks  for  working,  get 
them  in  at  once — briers  for  standard  Roses,  Manettis  for  dwarfs,  quinces 
for  pears,  &c.  Pot  a lot  of  brier  suckers  for  budding  with  choice  Roses 
for  greenhouse  culture,  and  pot  also  a few  young  privets,  with  one  clean 
stem  each,  to  work  Oleas  on. 

Tulips. — Protect  from  heavy  rains  and  severe  frosts,  but  never  leave  the 
coverings  on  one  hour  more  than  needful,  for  they  never  bloom  well  if 
made  tender.  When  the  foliage  shows  regularly  over  the  bed,  stir  the 
surface  between  the  rows  with  a small  three-tined  fork. 

Jt ru(t  ffiathtn  anil  ©rcljartr  louse. 

Fruit  Garden. — Trees  and  hushes  lifted  with  care  and  replanted  quickly 
will  carry  their  fruit  pretty  well  hereafter,  but  it  is  late  for  all  trees  in 
bearing  to  be  moved  ; where,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  complete 
operations,  there  is  still  good  time  to  plant  fruit  trees,  because  even  if  they 
produce  little  this  season,  they  will  gain  a season’s  growth  on  the  ground, 
and  that  is  so  much  gain.  Let  all  pruning  be  completed  quickly;  mulch 
trees  newly  planted ; prepare  scions  for  grafting,  and  heel  them  in  till 
wanted.  Get  protecting  materials  ready  for  wall  trees  that  are  likely  to 
require  it.  Judicious  protecting  will  always  pay  for  the  trouble  and  outlay 
it  occasions. 

Orchard  House. — Peaches  and  other  orchard  house  trees  will  set  their 
fruit  more  freely  if  there  is  a good  breeze  through  the  house  every  day ; the 
atmosphere  at  the  same  time  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  Peaches  to  be 
thinned  and  disbudded  judiciously ; do  not  remove  all  the  superfluous  fruit 
and  shoots  at  once.  Trees  that  have  set  their  fruit  to  have  liberal  syring- 
ings  with  soft  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Figs  setting  fruit 
to  be  kept  in  a rather  dry  air,  but  with  sufficient  moisture  at  the  root. 

Peaches. — Supposing  a second  house  to  be  started  now,  the  first  essen- 
tial will  be  to  see  that  the  roots  are  well  soaked,  the  wood  clean,  and  all 
training  complete.  As  the  trees  begin  to  push,  use  the  syringe  freely,  but 
discontinue  the  syringe  when  they  begin  to  flower.  In  peach  houses 
where  a crop  is  set,  thinning  will  be  an  important  matter.  In  the  prooess 
of  stoning  the  trees  thin  themselves  considerably,  so  the  cultivator  need 
not  remove  all  surplus  fruit  at  once;  where  there  is  room  for  a hundred, 
he  may  safely  for  the  present  leave  a hundred  and  fifty,  and  such  of  the 
extra  fifty  as  pass  through  the  stoning  period  must  be  removed  afterwards. 
To  use  liquid  manure  at  this  early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  crop  is  most 
injurious;  yet  it  is  sometimes  done,  and  there  is  immediately  afterwards  a 
cry  out  that  in  spite  of  the  best  management  the  trees  will  cast  tbeir  fruit. 

Vinery. — Where  the  vines  are  breaking,  promote  a moist  state  of  the 
atmosphere;  this  is  favourable  to  a healthy  leaf  growth,  and  on  that  will 
chiefly  depend  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce.  Vines  ooming  into 
bloom  to  bo  kopt  rather  dry.  Vines  not  yet  started  may  be  greatly  assisted 
by  making  up  a bed  of  fermenting  dung  in  the  middle  of  the  house;  the 
warm  vapour  from  this  will  be  very  beneficial.  If  the  vine  border  is  at  all 
dry,  give  it  a good  soaking  with  tepid  water.  See  that  all  bearing  rods  aro 
neatly  trained  ; if  any  pruning  neglected,  attend  to  it  at  once.  _ Vines 
bleeding  through  being  pruned  too  late  may  be  stopped  by  outting  raw 
potatoes  to  fit  tight  over  the  wound.  Many  are  now  starting  tbeir  vines, 
and  are  committing  the  usual  error  of  using  too  muoh  heat.  A temperature 
of  50°  Fall,  is  the  highest  allowable  for  vines  beginning  to  grow.  As  soon 
as  they  have  expanded  their  first  leaves  a little,  there  may  be  an  increase 
of  5°  to  10°.  It  is  important  to  tie  in  regularly,  to  stop  laterals,  and  thin 
bunches,  ns  those  several  tasks  become  due.  Never  allow  more  than  one 
bunch  on  a spur ; never  more  than  a dozen  on  a strong  rod.  The  tempera- 
ture of  vines  on  wliioli  the  fruit  is  formed  to  be  55°  to  00°  night,  (16’  to  1O0 
day.  Bunohes  to  bo  thinned  as  soon  as  the  berries  aro  of  sufficient  size. 
Tie  in  the  young  shoots  and  remove  laterals  early,  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
pruning  ns  much  as  possible  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Be  particular  to 
lower  the  temperature  at  night.  Very  many  of  the  failures  in  grape-growing 
miso  through  a too  high  night  temperature.  Those  swelling  fruit  will 
require  plenty  of  moisture.  The  cause  of  cracking  is,  in  tho  majority  ol 
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cases,  insufficient  drink ; and  shanking  arises  through  sour  borders,  whoro 
the  drninnge  is  imperfect. 

Strawberries. — When  put  in  to  force,  the  pots  should  stand  on  fresh 
dung,  and  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  root  into  it.  By  the  time  the 
berries  are  swelling  the  roots  will  be  revelling  in  this  rich  food,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  fine.  As  much  light  and  air  should  be  allowed  as  possible, 
and  if  the  cultivator  has  time  it  will  he  well  to  fertilize  the  blossoms 
artificially.  When  a certain  number  of  fruit  are  set,  so  ns  to  swell  off 
nearly  simultaneously,  nip  out  the  remaining  bloom-buds,  and  be  content 
with  a moderate  crop.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  the  plants  well  watered  ; 
a few  days’  neglect  of  this  may  cause  them  to  cast  all  their  fruit. 

dlrcenljottsc  nnb  CTonatrbatorij. 

CiRF.ENnousE. — A general  shifting  of  all  plant  thnt  are  now  coming  into 
growth  will  be  necessnry,  but  those  near  their  time  of  blooming  must  not  be 
disturbed.  All  established  plants  that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  and 
are  making  way  towards  bloom  must  be  well  soakod,  as  at  this  season  the 
balls  are  often  hard  through  getting  dry  during  cold  weather.  The  degree 
of  heat  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  stock;  where  there  are  mixed 
collections,  a generous  temperature  may  bo  maintained,  with  moderate 
ventilation  on  fine  mornings,  and  a decided  lowering  of  the  temperature  at 
night.  Cinerarias,  Cytisuses,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  other  plants  in 
bloom,  or  coming  into  bloom,  must  have  good  places  and  enough  water. 
Camellias  ought  now  to  be  in  perfection  ; those  in  bloom  to  be  kept  ratber 
cool,  but  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over  they  must  have  warmth  and  a close 
moist  air  to  induce  a healthy  growth.  Fire-heat  may  be  used  more  liberally 
now,  as  there  is  more  light,  and  many  early  subjects  are  advancing  into 
bloom.  Put  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  other  soft-wooded,  early-blooming 
plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  where  they  can  be  freely  ventilated 
on  fine  days.  Give  plenty  of  water  to  everything  that  is  growing  freely. 
Hard-wooded  plants  that  have  been  kept  dry  all  winter  will  probably  need 
to  be  plunged  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  a vessel  of  tepid  water,  to  soften  the 
ball  of  earth,  and  allow  water  to  pass  through  freely.  When  this  is  not 
done  in  spring,  it  often  happens  that  having  once  got  dry  the  water  never 
afterwards  wets  the  roots  properly,  but  rans  away  down  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
and  after  languishing  some  time,  the  plants  die  altogether.  Get  all  stove 
plants  from  cutting-pans  and  boxes  potted  off.  Start  old  plants  of  bedders 
to  get  cuttings,  and  put  in  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  can  be  takeD,  to  have  the 
bedders  forward  in  time  to  plant  out  strong.  With  the  rise  of  the  ther- 
mometer there  will  be  an  increase  of  green- fly,  and  plants  with  soft  leaves 
will  be  attacked  first.  Look  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  &e.,  and  if  any  fly,  put  the  plants  together  in  a 
box  and  fumigate,  or  fill  the  house  with  smoke,  and  syringe  next  day. 
In  private  collections,  fumigating  ought  never  to  be  needful.  A plant 
here  and  there  may  be  affected,  but  from  single  plants  the  fly  can  be  easily 
removed  with  a soft  brush,  or  by  dipping  in  weak  tobaceo-water.  All  hard- 
wooded  plants  coming  into  leaf  to  be  freely  syringed.  Temperature  45°  at 
night,  65°  to  60°  by  day.  Bottom-heat  for  cuttings,  60°  to  70°. 

Conservatory. — Climbers  require  attention  now  to  remove  dead  wood, 
rub  away  any  pushing  buds  that  are  badly  placed,  and  to  train  in  young 
shoots  where  desirable.  Most  of  our  conservatory  climbers  require  a liberal 
heat  now  to  start  them  into  growth,  with  a free  use  of  the  sytinge  to  keep 
down  red  spider. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower. — Acacia grandis,Jloribunda,  holosericca. 
— The  soil  should  be  sandy  loam  and  peat,  in  a rough  state,  with  lumps  of 
turf  and  small  nodules  of  charcoal.  They  occasion  no  trouble,  and  will 
endure  some  amount  of  ill-treatment  without  harm.  Their  foliage  is  so 
beautiful  that  they  are  worth  growing  well,  irrespective  of  their  lively 
yellow  flowers.  They  are  best  propagated  from  seed  in  a hotbed  in  March, 
the  seed  to  be  soaked  a few  hours  before  sowing  it.  Azalea  obtusa, 
triumphans,  Perryana,  amcena,  lateritia,  tricolor,  auruntiaca,  Fortuni, 
squamata. — Any  it  may  be  desired  to  propagate  should  be  layered  as  they  go 
out  of  bloom.  The  layers  will  require  to  be  twisted  and  covered  with  moss, 
into  which  the  first  roots  will  run,  and  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  layprs 
earlier  than  by  any  other  mode.  Brachysema,  lanceolatum. — A beautiful 
fabaceous  greenhouse  evergreen  climber  from  Swan  River.  Flowers 
scarlet,  abundantly  produced.  Soil  peat  and  loam,  winter  temperature  50° 
to  60°,  summer  temperature  55°  to  65°,  easily  propagated  from  half-ripe 
6hoots  in  sand.  Cytisus  Jilipes.— This  pretty  white-flowered  broom  is  a 
oharming  plant  for  lorcing,  but  it  will  bloom  at  this  season  in  an  inter- 
mediate house,  and  would  be  in  no  way  improved  by  stove  treatment.  All 
the  Cytisus  are  useful  plants,  and  some  of  the  hardy  kinds  of  moderate 
growth  are  well  worth  potting,  to  decorate  the  conservatory.  The  best  of 
the  greenhouse  kinds  are  elegans,  yellow ; filipes,  white  ; laniger,  yellow  ; 
ndigus,  yellow  ; nubigenus,  yellow  ; and  proliferous,  yellow.  Though  not 
particular  as  to  soil,  potted  plants  should  have  a light  mixture  of  turfy  loam 
with  a little  peat.  Bielytra  spectabilis  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  group  with  other  spring  flowers,  and  with 
foliage  plants  and  hyacinths  in  the  conservatory.  We  usually  see  it  drawn 
and  weak  through  insufficient  light  and  air,  for  like  many  other  subjects 
that  bear  ill-treatment  patiently,  it  is  thrust  into  the  dark  or  subjected  to 
excessive  heat,  and  otherwise  most  unjustly  dealt  with.  It  is  much  better 
as  a pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse  than  for  the  borders,  for  except  in  warm 
sheltered  gardens,  the  spring  frosts  do  it  much  damage  when  coming  into 
bloom.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  pot  the  roots  in  loam,  leaf,  and 
old  dung,  equal  parts;  as  soon  as  the  stems  die  down  in  autumn,  place  the 
pots  in  a pit,  aod  keep  them  only  moderately  moist.  In  November  begin  to 
force  gently,  and  continue  to  introduce  a few  to  the  end  of  January.  In 
May  harden  them  off  and  turn  them  out  into  a rich  border,  and  take  up 
again  when  the  foilage  is  withering.  Pimelia  decussata. — These  favourites 
of  the  greenhouse  are  natives  of  New  Holland,  and  require  the  treatment 
usually  given  to  New  Holland  plants.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  fibrous 
peat  and  fibrous  loam,  with  a plentiful  admixture  of  nodules  of  charcoal, 
and  good  drainage.  P.  decussata  is  entered  in  our  list  simply  because  we 
happened  to  have  it  in  bloom  on  the  23rd  of  February,  in  a warm  green- 
house. But  spectabilis  and  Hendersonii  are  much  better.  Pimelias  are  of 
very  little  use  in  small  collections,  as  their  colours  are  neither  rich  nor 
striking.  To  make  the  best  of  them,  young  plants  should  be  frequently 
stopped  to  make  them  bushy.  Correa  cardinalis,  Brachysema  longifolia, 
acuminata,  hybridum,  undulatum,  Epacris  impressa,  Erica  blanda,  vernalis, 
rubrocalix,  and  triumphans,  also  in  bloom  now. 

Azaleas  to  be  kept  going  for  succession,  and  always  to  be  forced  as 
gently  as  possible.  Those  wanting  a shift  should  have  it  before  being  taken 
in  to  force,  as  the  warmth  which  brings  out  the  bloom  will  also  promote  the 
formation  of  new  roots  in  the  fresh  soil.  Where  a mellow,  fibrous,  hazelly 
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loam  of  a silky  texture  is  attainable,  use  one-half  in  preference  to  using  all 
peat.  It  causes  a ahorter  and  better  growth,  enables  the  cultivator  to  make 
a larger  plant  in  a given  sized  pot,  and  in  case  of  neglect  in  watering,  Ac., 
the  plants  suffer  less  than  when  potted  in  peat  only.  But  unless  the  loam  is 
really  silky,  and  will  crumble  to  dust  between  the  fingers  without  soiling  them, 
use  peat  alone  (with  sand  of  course)  rather  than  risk  these  hair-rooted 
plants  in  a soil  unfit  for  them.  Azaleas  in  the  forcing  pit  will  now  bear  a 
heat  of  00°  to  70°,  and  must  have  abundant  moisture. 

Specimen  Plants  will  mostly  want  pruning,  repotting,  cleaning,  Sic.., 
previously  to  being  started  into  growth.  It  would  be  well  to  look  over  the 
stock  of  such  things  at  once,  that  valuable  time  may  not  be  lost. 

Beoonias  should  now  be  repotted,  and  have  large  shifts  when  required 
afterwards. 

Luculia  qratissima  deserves  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
choicest  of  spring-flowering  plants.  It  is  almost  hardy,  and  may  he  as  easily 
grown  as  any  greenhouse  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  When  grown 
in  a pot,  it  should  have  a soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  peat,  turfy  loarn,  and 
leaf-mould,  with  a large  admixture  of  sharp  sand;  and  as  soon  as  done 
blooming  it  should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted.  But  to  do  justice  to  it,  it 
should  have  a conservatory  border  consisting  chiefly  of  mellow  loam  ; it  will 
then  grow  with  vigour,  and  flower  superbly  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  months,  filling  the  house  with  its  delicious  fragrance.  It  has  been 
well  named  “gratissima,”  and  it  is  gratissima  wherever  it  is  known.  A good 
companion  for  it  is  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  which  produces  its 
fragrant  flowers  during  the  summer. 

Fucbsias. — Start  the  plants  into  growth,  and  when  well  broken  repot. 
CuttiDgs  struck  now  will  make  good  plants  this  season.  Fuchsias  for  beds 
may  be  propagated  to  any  extent  from  a few  old  plants,  aod  a very 
moderate  temperature  will  set  them  growing  for  the  purpose.  Take  off 
the  young  shoots  when  about  three  inches  long,  with  a heel  to  each. 

Pelargoniums  ought  now  to  be  growing  freely,  and  on  warm  bright 
days  should  be  watered  so  as  to  soak  the  ball  and  bring  every  rootlet  into 
action.  Use  heat  enough  to  allow  of  air  being  on  all  day.  In  bright 
weather  sprinkle  the  floor  of  the  house  to  create  a humid  atmosphere. 

Cinerarias  will  now  want  regular  attention  to  preserve  a healthy  foliage 
as  well  as  secure  a good  bloom.  Drought  will  do  them  much  harm,  but 
they  must  have  plenty  of  air,  after  being  watered,  to  get  their  leaves  dry 
before  night.  Green-fly  will  now  infest  them  unless  kept  in  check.  Put 
the  forwardest  in  the  house  for  blooming. 

Camellias  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  aud  need  occasional  doses  of 
weak  liquid  manure,  and  frequent  syringing  of  the  foliage.  It  would  be 
well  to  go  over  the  whole  stock,  and  sponge  every  leaf  with  tepid  water, 
which  will  give  the  plants  a bright  and  beautiful  appearance,  and  very 
much  promote  their  health.  A hundred  may  be  sponged  in  the  course  of  a 
morning,  when  the  weather  does  rot  allow  of  outdoor  work  ; the  sponge 
will  remove  soot  and  dust  more  effectually  than  the  syringe.  Plants  done 
blooming  must  be  kept  warm,  and  enjoy  a moist  air.  Camellias  in  bloom 
keep  at  45°  by  night,  and  55°  to  60°  by  day,  and  with  plenty  of  water. 
Plants  for  late  flowering  keep  only  just  safe  from  frost. 

Boronias,  Chorozemas,  and  other  New  Holland  plants,  require  attention 
now.  See  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  capable  of  taking  up  the  water  given  ; 
if  hardened  so  that  the  water  runs  away  from  the  pot,  plunge  them  for  half 
an  hour  on  a bright  morning.  Young  plants  should  be  shifted  on — the  soil 
to  be  turfy  peat,  with  plenty  of  sand,  and  a layerof  charcoal  over  the  drainage. 
Do  not  allow  them  to  flower,  but  remove  the  buds  as  fast  as  they  show, 
and  occasionally  stop  the  young  shoots  to  induce  a bushy  habit. 

- Stobc  anb  ®rd)ftr  I|ousc. 

Stove. — The  temperature  may  be  increased  now  with  advantage.  Achi- 
menes  are  pushing  briskly ; these  and  Gloxinias  to  be  potted  to  succeed  the 
first  batch.  Soil,  equal  parts  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  with  sufficient 
sand  to  render  the  mass  porous.  These  require  full  light  while  growing, 
though  their  flowers  must  be  shaded.  The  whole  of  the  plants  will  need  a 
general  revision  at  this  time  of  year;  those  that  have  been  blooming  all 
winter  require  to  be  cut  back,  and  encouraged  to  break,  then  to  be  shifted  to 
larger  pots,  if  needful,  or  have  top  dressings;  where  very  large  specimens 
are  objectionable,  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  bounds  by  the  knife;  and  to 
obviate  the  use  of  larger  pots,  turn  them  out,  remove  some  of  the  soil  from 
the  outside  of  the  balls,  and  repot  them  with  fresh  compost  in  the  same 
pots.  Justicias  are  now  going  out  of  bloom,  and  may  be  propagated  to  aDy 
extent,  to  make  fine  specimens  for  next  season.  Poinsettia  pulcherrima 
and  Euphorbia  Jacquinimflora  and  splendens  should  be  grown  in  quantity, 
as  they  are  invaluable  for  conservatory  and  drawing-room.  Now  is  the 
time  to  repot  and  start  a number  of  fine  subjects,  such  as  Gloriosa  superba, 
Crinums,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  various  orchids,  &o.  There  may  be  an 
increase  of  heat  as  the  weather  improves,  and  with  it  also  an  increase  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  Remove  all  flowering  plants  to  cool  places  to  pro- 
long their  beauty.  Train  in  and  prune  climbers,  and  keep  a sharp  look-out 
for  vermin,  for  there  will  now  be  a general  wake-up  in  the  insect  world. 

Orchid  House. — Orchids  will  in  many  cases  require  to  be  repotted,  and 
after  which  they  must  have  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Those  that  do 
not  need  a shift  should  have  a little  of  the  old  surface  material  removed, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  fresh  ; at  the  same  time  make  fastenings  safe, 
and  repair  blocks  and  baskets. 

Kalosanthes  give  no  proof  of  a gardener’s  skill  in  cultivating,  but  they 
do  prove  him  to  be  a man  of  judgment  if  he  provides  a few  specimens  to 
make  a blaze  of  colour  in  the  conservatory.  They  are  so  gorgeous  in 
bloom,  and  so  easy  to  grow,  that  young  hands  should  do  their  best  with 
them,  and  all  amateurs  who  are  much  away  from  home  should  pay  them 
proper  respect.  Start  them  now  in  a temperature  of  45°  at  night,  rising 
to  60°  by  day.  Repot  first  in  a compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  tough 
turfy  loam,  turfy  peat,  leaf-mould,  hotbed  manure  rotted  to  powder,  broken 
pots,  and  sharp  sand.  In  this  mixture  they  will  grow  superbly.  They 
must  have  plenty  of  light. 


^Forcing  pt. 

Forcing-pit  to  be  kept  fully  employed  by  putting  in  successional  batches 
of  various  subjects  in  time  to  succeed  those  taken  out. 

Cucumbers  eor  ridges  to  be  sown  now,  or  within  a week  or  so.  Sow 
also  for  frame  culture  to  succeed  plants  now  bearing.  We  prefer  sowing  in 
60-size  pots,  two  seeds  in  a pot.thestroDgest  plant  in  each  to  be  kept, and  the 
roots  never  to  be  damaged  by  shifting,  so  as  to  have  them  strong  and  short 
for  turning  out. 

Pines. — At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  pines  are  in  greater  request  than 
others.  For  those  seasons  the  cultivator  should  speculate  boldly,  for  nothing 
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tends  more  directly  to  establish  a gardener’s  reputation  than  to  be  able  to 
supply  plenty  of  pines,  grapes,  and  other  choice  fruits  in  the  season  when 
lawn  parties,  and  pio-nics,  and  dinners  are  fashionalde.  It  will  be  found 
upon  reflection  that  growers  of  pines  have  their  principal  work  to  do  now 
to  ensure  a crop  of  fruit  when  it  will  be  most  valued  and  most  needed.  The 
work  now  chiefly  demanding  attention  is  to  shift  succession  plants  into  their 
fruiting  pots,  and  this  should  be  done  at  once.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  soil  for  the  purpose  be  nearly  dry  and  in  a mellow  con- 
dition. Strong  stimulants  are  very  objectionable,  hence  the  only  manure 
should  be  the  surface  of  an  old  cucumber  bed.  There  is  no  soil  so  good 
for  pines  as  the  turfy  yellow  loam  from  Wanstead  ; but  as  everybody  cannot 
obtain  this,  the  next  best  is  any  silks-textured  loam  that  can  be  had  con- 
taining plenty  of  fibre,  and  add  to  it  turf  from  a roadside,  chopped  small, 
and  in  a rough  state.  To  crock  the  pots  carefully  is  not  only  necessary 
for  the  escape  of  water,  but  for  the  admission  of  heat  from  the  plunge 
bed.  The  plants  must,  be  plunged  as  soon  as  potted,  and  the  bottom- 
heat  should  be  70°. 


•> 


Eosse’3  “ Favourite  ” Cucumrer. — As  many  letters  have  come  to 
hand  since  I noticed  this  variety  of  cucumber  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year — some  asking  for  seeds,  and  others  to  know  where  it  could  be 
purchased — I am  compelled  to  make  a special  notice  on  the  subject. 
To  reply  privately  to  all  applicants  is  utterly  impossible  with  the  time  at 
my  disposal  for  writing,  and  I hope  those  who  have  made  inquiries  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  whom  I have  not  otherwise  replied,  will  accept  this  as 
equivalent  to  a private  letter.  In  the  first  place,  I have  to  say  that  the  few 
seeds  which  I had  have  been  distributed  amongst  the  first  applicants, 
therefore  I have  none  left  for  those  who  applied  later;  and  as  for  pur- 
chasing them,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  it  is  not  in  the  maiket.  In  fact,  the 
whole  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  some  half-dozen  cultivators,  and  as  it  is  a 
very  bad  seeder,  it  is  likely  so  to  remain  until  some  individual  sets  to  work 
and  grows  expressly  for  the  seed.  But  my  experience  of  its  seeding 
qualities  is  such  that  I would  not  undertake  to  do  so,  for  every  good  seed 
obtained  would  be  well  worth  a shilling,  as  there  would  be  but  a few  of 
them,  and  that  price  would  not  be  likely  to  suit  the  public.  It  is  most 
improbable  that  it  will  become  for  some  time  widely  distributed,  for  even 
those  who  have  grown  it  for  several  years  find  it  necessary  to  keep  up 
their  stock  by  striking  cuttings  two  or  three  times  a year.  It  would  have 
given  me  considerable  pleasure  had  I been  able  to  make  it  better  known, 
as  it  is  one  of  those  good  things  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
cultivator  of  cucumbers.  J.  C.  Clarke. 
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Select  Peas. — V.  H. — In  a trial  of  peas  conducted  at  Stoke  Newington 
last  year,  and  reported  on  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  last,  the  following  results  were  obtained  in  respect  to 
a certain  number  of  varieties  : Sutton's  Ringleader  (alias  Carter’ s First  Crop ) 
was  the  earliest  of  all,  coming  to  perfection  in  85  days  ; and  the  next  earliest 
was  Dickson’s  First  and  Best,  88  days,  which  was  more  fruitful  than  lting- 
leader.  The  best  of  the  first  early  kinds  to  succeed  either  of  these  were 
Songster's  No.  1,  which  was  gathered  in  91  dayrs  from  the  date  of  sowing; 
Eley's  Essex  Rival,  90  days ; and  Early  Emperor,  92  days.  The  old  Ring- 
wood  Early,  coming  into  use  in  90  days,  is  first-rate,  and  highly  prolific,  and 
being  very  hardy  will  be  one  of  the  best  for  exposed  districts,  where 
Advancer,  a newer  kind,  requiring  onlyr  90  days,  is  apt  to  bo  injured  by 
frost  when  sown  early.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  very  best  peas  in 
cultivation,  with  the  number  of  days  from  sowing  to  gathering  in  this  trial. 
Of  course  their  periods  vary  with  seasons  and  soils  and  dates  of  sowing; 
when  sown  late,  all  the  kinds  come  into  use  in  a fewer  number  of  days  than 
when  sown  early — as,  for  example,  Yorkshire  Eero  requires  about  100  days  if 
sown  in  March,  but  only  70  days  if  sown  in  the  middle  of  May  ; Auvergne, 

94  days  ; Champion  of  Paris,  98  days  ; Princess  Royal,  100  days;  Vcitch's 
Perfection,  108  days  ; Fortyfold  Marrow,  108  days;  Mammoth  Marrow,  108 
days;  Lord  Raglan,  108  days  ; Maclean's  Wonderful,  112  days;  The  Prince 
(Stuart  and  Mein),  115  days;  Hurst's  Princess  Royal,  1 1 G days.  Many 
others  were  found  to  bo  good,  but  these  are  selected  as  the  very  best.  As 
a great  many  inferior  kinds  are  in  cultivation,  and  cost  as  much  to  grow  as 
the  best,  the  names  of  a few  of  the  worst  varieties  may  bo  useful  to  our 
readers:  Carpenter's  Express,  90  days ; Alliance,  94  days;  Climax,  95  days ; 
Blue  Scimitar,  108  days;  Burbidge' s Eclipse,  105  days;  Dickson’s  Early 
Favourite,  95  days;  Fairbcard's  Surprise,  98  days;  Fairbcard's  Nonpareil, 

95  days;  Harrison’s  Royal  Blue,  94  days;  Harrison's  Glory,  95  days; 
Harrison's  Perfection,  95  days  ; Maclean  s Gem,  93  days ; Prince  of  Wales, 
100  days  ; Prussian  Blue,  98  days.  Many  who  grow  those  will  bo  startled 
to  find  that  wo  pronounco  them  inferior,  but  wo  can  assure  them  that  they 
are  so  as  compared  with  those  placed  in  the  list  of  tho  best. 

Gloxinias  and  Achimencs. — Young  Beginner. — Die  Gloxinias,  Achimenes, 
and  Begonias  will  do  well  in  the  tun  bed  in  the  pit,  but  it  is  too  hot  a place 
for  Liliums. 

Tree  Ferns  in  Open  air  Ferneries. — II.  tV.  B. — Wo  do  not  believe  we  shall 
over  see  tree  ferns  established  us  permanent  occupants  of  open-air  ferneries 
in  uriy  part  of  England  or  Scotland.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  experi- 
ment being  tried  by  you  or  any  one.  But  as  you  ask  for  an  opinion  we 
give  it,  and  to  this  effect : that  except  in  some  very  few  peculiarly  fuvoured 
spots  in  the  south-west  of  England,  no  treo  fern  planted  in  the  open  ground 
can  be  expected  to  live  more  than  three  jears.  Wo  do  occasionally  have 
two  or  three  mild  winters  in  succession  in  this  country,  and  such  species  us 
Diclcsonia  squarrosa  might  live  through  them,  but  the  first  severe  visitation  of 
trust  wouhl  make  an  end  of  them  for  ever.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  ol 
the  warmest  parts  of  Ireland  pluccs  might  bo  found  for  tree  ferns,  with  the 
probability  that  they  would  lust  a lew  years,  but  tho  first  really  sharp  winter 
would  kill  them  even  there.  You  have  been,  we  fear,  too  much  influenced 
by  a mischievous  article  which  appeared  recently  in  a contemporary.  We 
cannot  advocato  any  cause  that  we  believe  must  end  in  disappointment,  but 
if  you  are  determined  to  go  on,  we  do  hope  you  will  send  us  every  year  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  plants  until  their  career  is  ended. 

Selections  of  Fruits.— It.  W.  Piper.— -As  you  have  the  “ Garden  Oracle," 
it  will  be  a very  easy  matter  to  select  fruits  for  your  walls  and  borders.  It 
is  an  important  matter  for  u cultivator  to  know  exactly  what  ho  wants,  for 


he  fruits  that  suit  one  will  not  suit  another,  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  Huish's 
new  varieties  of  pears  were  described  in  former  issues  of  the  “Oracle," 
therefore  there  was  no  occasion  to  bring  them  forward  again  this  year  ; we 
cannot  afford  space  in  the  “ Oracle  ” for  stale  facts. 

Potato  Disease. — If.  Simson. — If  people  will  attempt  to  grow  potatoes  in 
soil  that  is  quite  unfit  for  them,  they  must  expect  disease.  Your  cold  wet 
clay  is  not  a potato  soil.  That  a rich  soil  is  not  of  necessity  mimical  to 
the  healthy  growth  of  potatoes  is  proved  by  the  market  gardens  all  round 
London,  which  are  constantly  and  abundantly  manured,  but  they  produce 
potatoes  of  the  finest  quality.  But  the  maiket  gardeners  know  the  value 
of  sorts  that  ripen  early,  and  usually  get  their  crops  off  and  the  ground 
planted  with  collards  or  cabbage  long  before  the  usual  season  for  the  out- 
break of  the  disease  arrives.  The  principal  matter  of  importance  in 
reference  to  manuring  is  that  it  should  not  be  rank' or  recently  added  to 
the  soil.  A thin  coating  of  Epsom  salts  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  when 
the  potatoes  are  just  pushing  through  is  about  the  mosteffectual  stimulant 
that  can  be  used,  and  in  some  districts  very  cheap. 

Natural  Soil. — Zeno. — We  do  not  know  what  is  the  natural  soil  for  any 
plant;  we  only  know  that  some  grow  better  in  clay  than  in  gravel,  some 
better  in  gravel  than  clay,  &c.,  &c.  Such  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of 
good  practice,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  is  as  good  as  absolute  know- 
ledge, which  we  do  not  possess.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  has  pointed  out  that 
many  plants  met  with  in  a wild  state  are  really  in  artificial  circumstances, 
for  when  they  become  located  in  soil  that  suits  them,  they  get  killed  out 
by  other  plants  that  grow  more  vigorously ; whereas  when  located  on  soils 
which  barely  afford  them  the  means  of  life,  they  maintain  their  standing 
because  less  pressed  upon  by  more  vigorous  forms  of  vegetation.  We  say 
that  calcareous  matters — humus,  silica,  &c. — are  necessaries  of  life  to  this  or 
that  plant,  but  we  may  always  be  prepared  to  find  that  plants  can  substitute 
one  element  for  another  under  certain  circumstances,  as  many  plants 
ordinarily  requiring  potash  are  able  to  subsist  in  soils  that  do  not  contain  a 
particle  of  that  salt,  provided  that  in  place  of  potash  they  contain  soda. 

Hollyhocks. — J.  H.,  Halifax. — In  deep  strong  loams  hollyhocks  attain  to 
finer  proportions  than  in  light  soils,  but  they  really  are  not  particular, 
provided  the  soil  has  some  substance,  and  is  -liberally  manured.  It  is 
quite  true  that  hollyhocks  may  be  grown  as  annuals  ; indeed  seed  sown 
now  could  be  grown  on  to  flower  well  this  year.  The  person  who  affirms 
that  this  is  impossible  is  simply  ignorant.  Grafting  hollyhocks  is  not 
much  in  favour,  but  we  have  seen  many  a fine  show  of  flowers  on  grafted 
plants.  To  make  a good  job  of  the  grafting,  the  roots  to  be  grafted  on 
should  be  cut  so  as  to  be  quite  fresh  and  plump  when  operated  on,  and  as 
soon  as  the  grafts  are  inserted  and  tied,  they  must  be  potted  in  thumbs  and 
be  plunged  in  a gentle  moist  heat.  Old  stools  of  hollyhocks  are  grand  as 
garden  ornaments,  but  they  do  not  produce  such  fine  flowers  as  yearling 
plants  from  autumn  cuttings. 

Potatoes. — W.  II.  Halliday. — Wheeler's  Milky  White  is  good  for  keeping, 
and  does  not  readily  sprout  in  spring.  It  is  white,  mealy,,  well  flavoured, 
highly  productive,  and  hitherto  has  quite  escaped  disease.  One  of  the 
finest  market  potatoes  that  it  is  possible  to  plant  is  the  American  Red,  a 
large  angular  even  tuber,  keeping  very  late;  the  flesh  is  as  white  as  suow, 
and  the  flavour  lit' le  inferior  to  one  of  the  best  of  the  kidneys.  You  can 
obtain  it  true  by  applying  to  Messrs.  G.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  25,  Down  Street, 
Piccadilly,  The  following  are  first-rate:  Vi  itch's  Ashleai,  Mona’s  Pride, 
King,  Queen,  Fluke,  Flourball.  Half  a dozen  sorts  ought  to  suffice  for 
any  private  garden.  If  you  wish  to  embark  in  varieties,  and  waste  your 
time  in  growing  a great  many  bad  potatoes,  we  shall  be  able  to  assist  you 
shortly,  as  we  are  preparing  a report  on  the  collection  grown  at  Stoke 
Newington. 

Endive  Seed. — R.  Baxter. — Your  best  plan  is  to  allow  the  strongest 
piuuts  now  on  the  grouud  to  remain.  Three  or  four  plants  of  each  of  the 
sorts  you  care  about  will  furnish  you  with  abundance  of  seed.  If  you  have 
not  any  good  enough,  sow  in  March,  and  thin  them  out  in  good  time,  and 
the  seed  will  be  produced  in  autumn.  The  first  is  the  best  course,  as  you 
can  make  sure  of  seed.  Sometimes  the  weather  breaks  down  before  late 
seeds  are  ripe  : this  was  the  case  last  year,  and  very  much  of  the  seed  now 
on  sale  has  been  imported. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

If  we  now  examine  the  first  deviations  from  normal  phenomena  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  occurrence  of  internal  diseases,  as  for  instance  in  smut 
(Uredo  segetum),  in  decay,  as  in  the  stems  of  cacti,  juicy  fruits,  &o.,  or 
111  the  potato  murrain,  we  find  in  every  case  that  the  nitrogenous  lining  of 
the  cells  first  becomes  discoloured,  assumes  a darker  tint,  a firmer  con- 
sistence, a more  evident  granulation,  and  that  it  begins  at  the  same  time  to 
petcolate  and  saturate  the  cell-wall,  so  that  it  ceases  to  exhibit  its  pure  re- 
action  on  the  cellulose.  Those  phenomena  are  so  general  that  we  may 
well  suppose  that  all  inward  diseases  of  plants  actually  derive  their  origin 
from  nn  abnormal  condition  of  this  coat,  and  inasmuch  as  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  chemical  prooess  in  the  cells  is  apparently  concentrated  there, 
its  deprivation  first  calls  into  existence  the  symptoms  of  disease  which  are 
perceptible  at  a later  period  in  the  other  portions  of  the  cells.  The  com- 
parative luxuriance  of  plants  depends  upon  tho  inorganic  matters  presented 
to  them  in  the  soil.  The  proportional  rarity  of  phosphates  in  most 
geological  formations,  and  also  in  the  soils  which  are  wholly  or  principally 
formed  from  them,  is  well  known;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  accumulated 
in  soils  principally  formed  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  after  being 
slowly  collected  by  tho  plants.  Animal  excrements  are  very  rich  in  these 
salts,  and  therefore  manured  fields,  and  especially  gardens,  oontnin  a 
greater  proportion  than  is  normally  present  in  plants,  or  can  bo  oonsumed 
by  them.  But  the  influence  which  inorganio  substances  in  the  soil 
exercise  on  vegetation  dopends  upon  their  being  generally  present.  For 
since  plants  have  not  tho  power  of  choosing  their  own  nutriment,  and 
since  the  proportions  in  which  soluble  substances  present  themselves  for 
absorption  can  be  altered  by  endosmos  within  v«  ry  narrow  limits,  it  is 
equally  important  that  tho  substances  wliioh  are  requisite  for  plants  should 
be  contained  in  tho  soil  in  something  like  the  proper  proportions,  since  tho 
plants  are  otherwise  compelled  to  receive  matters  in  greater  quantities  than 
is  agreeable  to  their  normal  structure,  and  in  consequenoe  inevitable 
anomalies  take  place  in  their  vital  uoiion.  ’Tho  sum  of  what  has  been  said 
may  bo  stated  thus:  The  more  phosphates  are  relatively  increased  in  any 
soil  in  consequence  of  its  mode  of  formation  or  cultivation,  the  more  will 
the  plants  which  it  sustains  have  a tendency  to  deviate  from  their  original 
type,  to  form  sub  species  and  varieties,  and  finally  to  he  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  internal  disouso.— Journal  of  Agriculture  for  Nova  Scotia. 
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The  effects  of  the  recent  severe  frost  may  now  be 
ascertained  with  a useful  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  simple  process 
of  an  inspection  of  the  contents  of  our  gardens.  It  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  low  temperature  of  January  3,  4,  and  5 of  the  present 
year  has  proved  extensively  destructive ; less  so,  perhaps,  than  the 
dreadful  frosty  Christmas  Day  1860,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  so 
to  distinguish  1867  as  a year  of  special  disaster  to  horticulturists, 
and  afford  a new  test  of  the  relative  hardiness  of  the  various  plants 
that  have  been  newly  introduced  to  our  gardens  since  the  date  of 
the  last  great  frost.  If  we  go  back  to  1838,  and  compare  the  effects 
of  the  severe  weather  of  the  early  part  of  that  year  with  the  present, 
we  shall  quickly  discern  how  different  are  our  circumstances  now  to 
what  they  were  then.  Since  1838,  every  part  of  the  world  has  been 
contributing  useful  and  beautiful  forms  of  vegetation  to  our  gardens, 
and  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  China  and  Japan, 
innumerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  embellishments  of 
our  flower  borders,  shrubberies,  and  even  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens. 
The  latest  Japanese  importations  have  now  been  severely  tried  for 
the  first  time,  and  we  regret  to  be  compelled  to  confess  that  many 
of  them  have  succumbed  to  the  frosty  ordeal  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Japanese  plants  should 
suffer  in  this  country  when  the  thermometer  descends  to  a point 
near  zero  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  for  although  the  high  lands  of  Japan 
are  subjected  to  low  temperatures,  the  summers  are  longer  and 
brighter  than  ours,  and  the  seasonal  growths  are  more  perfectly 
matured  than  in  our  gardens,  and  better  prepared  therefore  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  a severe  frost.  On  the  other  hand,  Californian 
trees  appear  to  be  perfectly  adapted  for  this  climate.  Look  for 
example  at  the  beautiful  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  anywhere  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  unhurt,  though 
Deodars  and  even  Araucaria  imbricata  are  in  many  instances  very 
much  discoloured.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  well  situated  as 
respects  mean  temperature  for  the  vegetation  of  the  north  American 
continent,  for  the  isothermal  line  of  50°  which  passes  through 
London  in  the  latitude  of  52°,  dips  as  low  as  the  40th  parallel  in 
North  America;  but  the  same  line  passes  north  of  Japan,  and  the 
line  which  cuts  the  main  island  represents  a mean  of  60°,  which  is 
the  temperature  of  Spain  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  Japanese  plants  to  have  a fair  chance  of  becoming 
acclimatized  in  Europe,  therefore,  the  climate  of  Spain  is  required  ; 
hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  many  of  them  when  planted 
out  in  English  gardens  suffer  in  the  event  of  an  unusually  severe 
winter. 

The  severe  frost  of  1860-61  followed  upon  a cold  and  exces- 
sively wet  summer,  and  was  destructive  far  beyond  what  it  would 
have  been  after  a long  hot  summer.  Trees  and  shrubs  were  so 
gorged  with  sap,  and  their  young  shoots  in  such  an  unnatural 
state,  that  when  the  frost  attacked  them  they  burst  like  water- 
pipes,  and  were  in  many  instances  destroyed  entirely,  root  and 
branch.  The  frost  of  1867  followed  upon  a short  summer  and  a 
wet  autumn,  for  the  summer  of  1866  ended  with  the  month  of 
July;  with  August  came  rain,  cold,  wheat  mildew,  and  potato 
rot.  Therefore  on  this  occasion  subjects  comparatively  tender 
in  constitution  were  ill  prepared  to  sustain  the  shock,  and  many 
that  are  ordinarily  exceedingly  hardy  plants  were  greatly  injured 
wing  to  their  sappy  condition. 

The  frost  of  1860-61  was  peculiarly  partial  in  extent  and 
intensity.  It  was  terribly  severe  in  Scotland,  thermometers  in 
several  places  registering  13°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  while  in 
Ireland  frost  was  scarcely  known,  and  tender  plants  left  out  from 
the  previous  summer  were  in  many  instances  flowering  freely,  when 
in  Scotland  Hollies,  Deodaras,  Wellingtonias,  and  Araucarias 
were  killed  to  the  ground.  The  frost  of  1867  prevailed  with  great 
severity  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  midland 
and  home  counties  it  was  more  severe  than  in  the  north  ; at 
Chiswick,  11°  below  zero  (43°  of  frost)  was  registered  ; in  Scotland, 
the  lowest  point  attained  appears  to  have  been  4°  (28°  of  frost), 
and  in  no  case,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  did  the  thermometer  go 
down  to  zero.  As  for  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  the  usually  most 
favoured  parts  of  Wales,  none  of  these  “English  Italies”  escaped 
entirely  ; they  were  visited  with  sharp  gales,  heavy  falls  of  snow, 
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and  the  thermometer  registered  in  some  instances  15°  of  frost. 
The  low  temperature  of  January  3 and  4 was  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief  of  which  the  evidences  now  stare  us  in  the 
face ; it  same  suddenly,  succeeding  close  upon  mild  growing 
weather,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  it  had  not  "been  pre- 
ceded by  a copious  fall  of  snow,  its  effects  would  have  been  far 
more  deadly.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  minima  registered 
on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  January,  with  the  names  of  places  and 


authorities : — 

Chiswick  — 11°  ..  Horticultural  Society. 

Colnbrook,  Bucks  ..  — 5°  ..  A.  Pettigrew,  itic  Park. 

Slough  — 8°  ..  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery. 

Feltham,  Middlesex  ..  — 0°  ..  Correspondent  of  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Cotswold  H ilia  ..  ..  — 9°  ..  C.  Hollingworth,  Cowley  Manor. 

Winchfield,  Hants  . . — 13°  . . J.  Bell,  Strathfieldsaye. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  ..  — 7°  ..  P.  Grieve,  Culford. 

Newbury  — 5°  ..  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park. 

Nottingham  ..  ..  11°  ..  E.  J.  Lowe,  Nottingham. 

Hampshire 4°  . . Correspondent  of  Times. 

Hornsey  — 4°  . Correspondent  of  Gardener's  Magazine, 

Stoke  Newington  . . 5°  . . Correspondent  of  Gardener's  Magazine. 

Bicton,  Devonshire  ,.  2°  . . James  Barnes,  Bicton. 

Southampton  4°  . . J.  Downing,  Colour-Sjrgeant  R.E. 

Sawbridgeworth,  Herts  4°  ..  Thomas  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth 
Cobham,  Surrey  . . ..  — ..  Correspondent  of  Timer. 

Plymouth  ..  ..  ..  16°  ..  T.  Smith,  Beacon«field. 

Heckfleld,  Hants  . . — 4°  . . Correspondent  of  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Torquay  12°  . . S.  Garland,  Bishopstowe. 

Glasgow  4°  . . James  Anderson,  Meadow  Bank. 

Clapton,  Middlesex  ..  2°  . . Stuart  Low,  Clapton. 

Ringwood,  Hants  ..  5°  . . H.  Chilman,  Somerley  Gardens. 

Merriott,  Somerset  . . 7°  . . J.  Scott,  Merriott. 

Chepstow,  South  Wales  12J°  ..  S.  M.  O.,  Sedbury  Park. 

Rhuabon,  North  Wales  8°  . . P.  M.,  The  Gardens,  Wynnstay. 

Croydon  — 5°  . . J.  C.  Mundell,  Hooley  House. 

Kidderminster  ..  ..  — 6°  ..  W.  Jackson,  Blakedown  Nursery. 

Cambridge 8°  . . J.  J.  Chater,  Gonville  Nursery. 


The  highest  of  these  registrations  are  those  for  Torquay  (20°  of 
frost);  Chepstow  (19£°  of  frost);  Nottingham  (21°  of  frost); 
and  Plymouth  (16°  of  frost).  The  lowest  were  Winchfield,  Hants 
(44°  of  frost)  ; Chiswick  (43°  of  frost) ; and  Slough  (40°  of  frost). 
In  all  cases  we  take  the  records  to  be  correct,  knowing  that  it  is 
impossible  they  should  be  so,  for  thermometers  vary  considerably 
in  registering  extremely  low  temperatures,  and  scarcely  any  two 
agree  at  points  below  zero.  But  a few  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale 
are  of  no  consequence  for  general  purposes,  and  if  we  take  the 
foregoing  figures  to  be  truthful,  they  will  no  doubt  very  fairly 
represent  the  degrees  of  frost  experienced  in  the  several  localities 
named. 

As  to  the  injuries  done  to  vegetation,  we  find  that  wherever  the 
frost  has  been  very  severe,  the  Brassica  tribe  has  suffered  severely. 
Brussels  sprouts,  broccolis,  cabbages,  and  even  the  hardy  borecoles 
have  in  many  instances  been  melted  down  into  an  offensive  pulp, 
and  there  will  be  of  necessity  a great  scarcity  of  cabbage  plants  for 
spring  planting,  and  a dearth  of  vegetables  in  the  market  for  at 
least  three  months  to  come.  Variegated  kale,  which  has  been  so 
much  praised  for  winter  decoration  of  the  flower  garden,  has  been 
in  many  places  completely  destroyed.  Amongst  Japanese  shrubs 
there  has  been  considerable  havoc.  Some  beautiful  plants  of  the 
golden-leaved  Euonymus  at  Stoke  Newington  have  been  so  far 
injured  that  the  last  year’s  shoots  are  nearly  all  killed,  and  the 
leaves  that  were  in  beautiful  condition  on  Christmas  Day  last,  now 
hang  about  them  like  dirty  rags.  Those  most  injured  happen 
to  be  situated  where  there  is  constantly  a sharp  current  of  air, 
which  it  is  well  known  is  oftentimes  more  destructive  than 
still  air  of  many  degrees  lower  temperature.  In  the  same  district. 
Araucarias  have  been  nearly  killed  by  cold  currents,  while  others 
remain  unhurt,  though  only  a few  yards  distant  from  those  most 
injured,  the  difference  in  favour  of  these  being  that  they  have  the 
shelter  of  a building  from  the  north.  The  specimen  Araucaria 
operated  upon  to  produce  a duplication  of  shoots  ( vide  Gar- 
dener’s Magazine,  p.  367,  1866)  is  quite  untouched,  though 
many  of  the  duplicate  shoots  started  late  in  the  season,  and  are 
now  of  that  vivid  green  colour  which  tells  that  they  are  scarcely  yet 
ripened.  Aucubas  on  cold  damp  softs  have  lost  much  of  their  soft 
wood,  but  are  not  seriously  hurt.  Deodaras  and  Wellingtonias 
about  London  are  brown  as  cocoa-nut  fibre,  but  in  very  few  in- 
stances are  they  seriously  hurt.  A collection  of  varieties  of  ivies, 
green  and  variegated,  in  pots  plunged  in  a very  draughty  border  at 
Stoke  Newington,  are  unhurt,  with  the  exception  of  the  Himalaica 
variety  of  H.  helix,  which  is  sadly  killed  back  and  denuded  of  all 
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its  leaves,  and  the  common  variegated  form  of  the  Irish  ivy,  the 
whitest  leaves  of  which  are  shrivelled  and  brown,  so  that  the  beauty 
of  the  plants  is  gone  for  the  season.  But  the  pretty  marginalis 
series,  and  the  golden  and  silver  varieties  of  H.  helix,  both  in  the 
climbing  and  arborescent  forms,  are  untouched  ; and  Messrs. 
Lucombe  and  Pince’s  beautiful  creamy  leaved  tree  ivy  is  now  as  bright 
as  a good  specimen  of  Flower  of  the  Day  geranium.  Standard  roses 
have  suffered  everywhere,  and  no  wonder,  for  they  were  growing 
when  the  frost  caught  them ; but  many  that  appear  to  be  dead  will 
no  doubt  break  from  living  buds  near  the  work,  and  in  time  replace 
the  heads  that  have  been  killed  back.  It  appears  that  as  a rule 
hybrid  perpetuals  do  not  suffer, much  until  the  thermometer  descends 
below  10°,  but  at  that  point  danger  commences.  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  their  condition  at  the  time,  and  a frost  increasing 
slowly  in  severity  would  do  much  less  harm  than  such  a sudden 
onslaught  as  they  have  been  recently  subjected  to.  We  have  lately 
seen  some  potatoes  thrown  out  of  newly  dug  ground.  They  are 
as  sound  as  if  no  frost  had  ever  touched  them,  though  they  were 
only  covered  with  six  inches  of  earth,  and  were  no  doubt  frozen 
through  at  some  time  during  the  twenty-three  days  that  the  frost 
continued. 


On  the  Chemistry  of  Plants. — A remarkable  communication  was 
lately  read  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  by  Professor  C.  A.  Cameron.  He 
stated  that  many  plants  belonging  to  the  Crucifer®,  Liliace®,  and  Alg® 
contain  from  20  to  36  per  cent,  of  soda  and  common  salt.  “These  sub- 
stances are,  however,  not  invariably  present  in  plants,  and  I have  succeeded 
in  developing  the  most  (apparently)  soda-loving  plants  in  soils  perfectly 
destitute  of  that  alkali.  If,  then,  soda  be  as  useless  to  plants  as  it  is 
unessential  to  their  perfect  development,  the  practice  of  applying  this 
a'kcli,  or  its  compounds,  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  soil,  is  based 
upon  an  erroneous  belief  in  its  manurial  properties.’’  He  then  proceeds 
to  state  as  the  result  of  experiments,  that  plants  cannot  be  perfectly 
matured  unless  potash  is  supplied  to  them,  and  that  “all  the  attempts 
made  to  substitute  soda  for  potash  failed  completely.  Although  there  are 
some  strong  points  of  analogy  between  potash  and  soda,  they  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  so  nearly  related  as  some  chemists  believe  them  to  be; 
indeed  in  manv  respects  soda  approaches  more  closely  to  magnesia  than 
to  potash.’’  What  follows  is  still  more  interesting.  During  the  past  few 
years  several  new  metals  have  been  discovered,  the  majority  of  them  being 
the  metallic  bases  of  certain  earths.  Thus  aluminium  is  the  metallic  base 
of  alumina,  and  is  obtained  from  the  earths  that  yield  alum.  So  caesium, 
lubidium,  tellurium,  and  other  metals,  the  existence  of  which  had  been 
dimly  suspected  by  Davy,  have  been  discovered  and  eliminated  from  the 
oxides,  sulphates,  and  other  combinations  constituting  earthy  matters  of 
which  they  are  the  ultimate  bases,  the  first  substantial  hint  of  their 
existence  having  been  obtained  through  experiments  on  spectral  analysis. 
It  will  interest  all  who  are  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
chemical  science  to  learn  that  c®sia  and  rubidia,  both  which  form  by 
combination  with  acids  compounds  that  are  all  but  identical  with  the 
corresponding  salt3  of  potash,  are  capable  of  being  substituted  for 
potash  in  the  structure  cf  plants.  Some  plants  of  parsley  were  grown  in 
a soil  destitute  of  potash,  but  were  watered  with  a solution  of  chloride  of 
rubidium.  These  plants  grew,  but  not  vigorously,  and  in  due  time  flowered 
and  produced  seeds.  It  happens  that  in  parsley  potash  usually  occurs  in 
very  large  quantities,  and  the  author  concludes  that  in  this  experiment  the 
salt  of  rubidium  was  a true  substitute  for  it.  In  another  experiment  seeds 
of  parsley  were  sown  in  a soil  destitute  of  potash,  and  the  plants  were  not 
supplied  with  rubidium.  These  plants  died  within  six  weeks  after  the  time 
of  their  being  sown.  The  paper  concludes  with  some  further  notes  on 
experiments  and  analyses,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  stated  that  probably 
rubidium  is  a necessary  constituent  of  the  beet  plant,  and  that  c®sia  has 
been  discovered  in  wheat,  cauliflower,  mustard,  coffee,  and  cherries.  The 
full  text  of  this  important  paper  was  published  in  the  Irish  Farmer's 
Gazette  of  Jan.  26,  1867,  and  to  it  we  beg  to  refer  those  of  our  readers 
who  desire  to  obtain  particulars  beyond  the  brief  summary  we  have  here 
attempted. 

A Fact  for  IIybridisers. — We  learn  from  the  leading  Irish  journal 
on  farming  and  gardening  matters  that  Phineas  Riall,  Esq.,  of  Old  Conna 
Hill,  has  now  in  his  garden  about  300  seedlings  produced  from  Amaryllis 
aalica  hyl  ridi«ed  by  Lilium  lancifolium  !! ! 

Habrothamnus  fasciculatus  is  a favourite  plant  with  the  gardeners  of 
New  York,  who  plant  it  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  open  ground  during 
summer,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  class  now  known 
as  “sub  tropical  plants."  It  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  anything 
like  a fair  trial  in  this  country. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — At  the  usual  meeting  of  this  society  on 
Saturday  last,  Mr.  C.  R.  Turner  in  the  chair,  several  very  valuable  pre- 
sentations to  the  museum  and  for  the  gardens  were  reported.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  was  a specimen  of  the  “ Garana  bread,"  from 
Brazil.  It  is  manufactured  from  the  seed  of  the  Paullinia  sorbilis,  a 
species  of  soapwort,  and  resembles  cocoa  in  appearance.  Its  active 
properties  are  the  same  as  those  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  mat#,  Sea.  It  is 
manufactured  in  small  oblong  or  round  cakes,  and  is  largely  used  in 
Brazil  for  a vanity  of  dietetic  and  medioinal  purposes.  The  specimens 
were  presented  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Silver. 

By  recent  advices  from  America  we  learn  that  on  the  1 8th  of  last  month 
tho  conservatory  attached  to  President  Johnson’s  residence  at  Washington 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Thus  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
destruction  of  the  noble  collection  of  plants  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a similar 
loss  was  iiiflicted,  and  by  similar  means,  on  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  President’s  collection  was  alike  celebrated  for  the  rarity  of  many  of 
tho  specimens,  and  their  great  size  and  beauty. 


William  Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  Irswicii.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Flower  Seeds. — This  differs  Irorn  the  ordinary  type  of  trade  lists  111  the 
arrangement,  which  is  according  to  tho  naturnl  system,  and  the  original, 
v tillable,  and  eminently  conscientious  notes  on  subjocts  recently  introduced. 
Lovers  of  choice  herbaceous  plants  will  find  this  worth  perusal. 


HOSES  AND  ROSES.— No.  II. 

There  arc  some  doleful  tales  current  of  the  ravages  of  the  frost 
among  standard  roses.  From  some  of  the  nurseries  in  the  north 
I hear  of  whole  quarters  having  been  destroyed,  and  that  where 
there  were  thousands  at  Christmas  there  are  but  dozens  now. 
Down  in  these  southern  parts  the  havoc  made  is  something  con- 
siderable, especially  among  Teas  and  Noisettes.  I bavejust  learnt 
from  O P Q that  he  has  lost  his  best  heads  of  Ophirie,  Narciss, 
Madame  Falcot,  Devoniensis,  Boule  d’Or,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and 
that  a few  perpetuals  have  died  outright,  though  duplicate  plants 
of  those  killed  remain  unhurt.  I do  not  wonder  at  losses  in  such 
a frost  as  that  of  January  3-4,  1867  ; for  the  system  of  rose-growing 
which  prevails  does  little  to  adapt  the  plant  to  our  climate,  and 
indeed  is  in  great  part  inimical  to  the  existence  of  the  rose,  except 
as  a half-hardy  plant.  Is  there  a rosarian  anywhere  in  these 
realms  who  can  get  on  at  all  without  perpetually  buying  plants  to 
make  good  losses  from  one  cause  or  other  ? I say  there  is  not. 
The  trade  have  hit  upon  methods  that  keep  lovers  of  roses  con- 
stantly dependent  on  them  for  plants — like  doctors  who  only  patch 
up  instead  of  curing  their  patients,  and  who,  therefore,  are  regular 
visitors  so  long  as  the  patients  have  faith  in  them.  We  are  not  to 
blame  the  trade  because  people  go  mad  after  standards.  It  is  the 
policy  no  less  than  the  duty  of  the  trade  to  shape  their  course  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  their  customers.  The  real  grievance  is  that 
at  the  nurseries  own  roots  are  tabooed : you  cannot  obtain  them  for 
love  or  money.  If  you  ask  for  them,  you  are  told  flat  that  it  is  all 
nonsense,  a whim,  a myth,  a blunder,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Consequently, 
there  is  seldom  a rose  sold  but  it  is  on  foster  roots,  and  when  we 
have  such  a winter  as  that  of  1867,  the  rose  garden  is  cleared  of  its 
occupants,  and  the  rosarian  has  to  begin  again,  and  happy  is  he  if 
his  means  enable  him  to  do  so.  As  for  the  standards,  they  have 
their  uses,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  see  them  peeping  out  from  masses 
of  rhododendrons  and  mixtures  of  shrubs  ; but  a plantation  consist- 
ing wholly  of  standards  is  about  as  ugly  an  affair  as  can  be  found 
in  the  flower  garden.  That  is  a question  of  taste  purely,  but  not  solely. 
If  0 P Q considers  standard  roses  the  noblest  of  all  the  forms 
of  floral  beauty,  it  is  not  for  me  to  quarrel  with  him.  Let  him  grow 
them  to  any  extent  he  pleases.  He  may  even  have  a lot  of  mops 
made,  and  stick  paper  rosettes  amongst  the  wool,  and  set  these  up  in 
the  parterre  and  swear  he  admires  them.  All  I shall  say  is  “Every  one 
to  his  taste.”  I know  a man  who  considers  that  strabismus  (squint- 
ing) adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  female  face,  and  you  may 
remember  that  Joe  Grimaldi  pronounced  soy  to  be  a grand  accom- 
paniment to  apple  tart.  But  there  is  another  point  worth  con- 
sidering, and  it  is  this,  that  in  very  severe  weather  unprotected 
standards  are  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  blast  and  the  frost  in 
the  whole  extent  of  their  heads,  and  their  heads  alone  are  all  that 
one  need  be  anxious  about  preserving.  I persuaded  0 P Q,  to  pull 
out  of  the  ground  one  of  his  standards  that  had  perished.  It 
happened  to  be  a Geant  des  Batailles,  a very  hardy  variety,  of  which 
he  has  about  a dozen  others  that  are  wholly  unhurt.  This  was 
not  only  dead  to  the  lowest  bud  of  the  head,  but  the  stem  was  dead 
also.  Yet  when  he  drew  it  out  of  the  soft  ground,  the  roots  were  all 
as  fresh  as  if  frost  had  never  occurred,  and  there  were  several  plump 
pink  suckers  pushing,  so  that  if  it  had  been  left  alone  a season,  the 
dead  stem  would  have  been  surrounded  with  a little  thicket  of 
shoots  from  the  root.  I thereupon  offered  him  this  practical 
observation,  that  if  the  plant  had  been  Geant  des  Batailles  all  over , 
that  is  root  and  branch — in  other  words,  if  it  had  been  on  its  own 
roots,  neither  budded  nor  grafted  on  the  something  else — there 
would  have  been  no  loss,  only  damage.  The  old  growth  might 
have  been  cut  down  to  the  ground,  but  with  the  advance  of  the 
season  the  suckers  would  rise,  and  Geant  des  Batailles  would  renew 
itself ; but  in  the  case  before  us  it  must  be  renewed  by  purchase. 

There  are  not  many  amateurs  who  really  understand  all  the  points 
that  arise  out  of  this  consideration.  It  cannot  be  helped.  Once  a 
year  at  least  I do  my  part  to  strip  from  the  subject  of  rose-growing 
all  mystery  and  moonshine,  and  I now  make  such  remarks  as  appear 
to  be  called  for  in  reviewing  the  effects  of  the  recent  frost.  O P Q 
has  taken  to  standards  with  a fondness  which  astonishes  me,  for  1 
never  knew  him  to  fail  in  detecting  the  beauties  or  defects  of  a 
piece  of  sculpture  or  architecture,  and  he  is  a capital  judge  of  har- 
monies of  colour  ; yet  withal  he  finds  beauty  in  standard  roses,  and 
no  wonder,  for  some  of  our  own  brethren  in  the  flesh  find  beauty  in 
Hottentot  women,  and  therewas  once  a king  of  England  who  was  fond 
of  green  oysters.  But  O P Q,  has  in  store  a greater  trouble  than  the 
loss  of  a few  standards.  11c  embarked  in  dwarfs  pretty  largely 
last  year,  and  of  course  obtained  manettis.  The  trade  will  give 
you  nothing  else,  and  in  the  hands  of  thorough  masters  of  the  rose, 
perhaps  there  is  not  much  else  wanted.  For  the  propagator,  the 
manetti  is  as  good  as  magic.  He  can  propagate  it  to  any  extent 
with  scarcely  tiny  trouble.  He  can  bud  it  in  the  open  ground  or  in 
the  steaming  propagating  house,  or  ho  can  graft  on  tho  roots  by 
the  fireside;  all  the  winter  through,  and  plant  as  soon  as  grafted, 
with  tho  certainty  of  losing  only  about  a dozen  per  thousand.  No 
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wonder  the  trade  like  mnnetti,  for  it  rivals  the  Indian  juggler  who 
by  the  touch  of  the  wand  upon  a potful  of  enrth  causes  a plant  to 
spring  up,  and  flower  and  bear  fruit,  in  a few  seconds,  before  the 
astonished  eyes  of  his  patron.  As  a vehicle,  the  mnnetti  stock  is 
valuable  far  beyond  all  the  praise  that  can  be  invented.  Hut  for 
all  soils  and  climates,  for  all  circumstances,  and  for  big  and  little 
gardens,  it  is  not  adapted  for  universal  planting.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  manetti  border  which  O P Q has  doatecl  on.  A very  large 
proportion  of  the  roses,  mostly  new  varieties  of  H.  P.’s,  are  gone 
for  ever,  and  yet  my  dear  friend  does  not  know  it.  If  I had  told 
him  when  I saw  him  last,  it  would  have  been  too  much  ; the  loss 
of  his  standard  Teas  is  as  much  ns  he  can  bear  up  to  the  moment 
when  this  is  published.  Some  of  the  manetti  roses  that  the  frost 
killed  were  black,  and  0 P Q,  can  see  for  himself  that  they  are 
gone ; but  a considerable  number  of  them  appear  to  be  alive,  and 
only  a little  damaged ; for  the  fact  is,  manetti  suckers  sprang  up 
in  plenty  last  year,  and  the  frost  has  not  hurt  them,  though  it  has 
carefully  picked  out  and  killed  the  rose  part  of  the  mixed  head. 
The  case  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  brier  just  described.  If 
left  alone,  the  brier  would  keep  its  ground,  and  if  left  alone  these 
manettis  would  do  the  same.  I tried  to  teach  O P Qjs  man  how  to 
distinguish  manetti  suckers  by  their  neat  bluish-green  leaves,  and 
the  general  absence  of  red  or  purple  tints  on  the  new  shoots,  &c., 
but  I might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble,  for  he  soon  managed  to 
cut  out  the  best  part  of  a nice  head  of  Emotion,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  hit  upon  the  distinguishing  marks. 

If  we  ask  how  it  is  that  the  frost  injured  some  varieties  more 
than  others,  the  reply  appears  to  be  simple  enough.  We  may  say 
offhand  that  the  varieties  that  suffered  most  were  the  most  tender. 
But  when  we  find  a few  out  of  a batch  of  one  particular  kind 
killed,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  kind  unhurt,  or  nearly  so,  the  expla- 
nation is  not  so  simple  a matter.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  warm 
moist  weather  we  usually  have  up  to  Christmas  is  a bad  preparative 
for  the  sharp  frosts  that  usually  follow.  In  the  case  before  us,  the 
plants  were  all  growing ; some  of  them  bore  nice  flowers  on  Christ- 
mas Day  ; they  were  all  covered  with  sappy  young  shoots,  and 
were  just  in  the  right  condition  to  catch  it  when  the  frost  came 
upon  them  suddenly  and  cut  them  to  the  quick.  The  manettis 
were  in  the  most  growthy  state  of  any,  and  this  is  its  great  fault 
as  a permanent  stock  for  outdoor  roses.  It  is  too  excitable  for 
this  climite  ; it  is  reluctant  to  rest.  Such  weather  as  that  of 
December  last  causes  it  to  send  up  a rush  of  sap  into  the  rose  that 
is  grafted  on  it,  and  in  the  event  of  hard  weather,  the  rose  being 
above-ground  is  killed,  and  the  stock  being  below-ground  escapes 
unhurt.  The  philosophy  of  the  matter  is  as  simple  as  can  be.  If 
every  rose  in  the  garden  consists  of  two  parts,  they  are  less  safe 
than  when  they  consist  each  of  one  part;  and  own  roots  survive  the 
hardest  winter,  because  at  the  very  worst,  if  the  head  is  killed 
down,  the  root  usually  escapes,  and  in  due  time  will  make  another 
head  as  good  or  better  than  the  first.  0 P Q was  astonished  to 
see  in  a nursery  shoots  one  year  old  and  six  feet  long  on  manetti 
stocks.  They  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  proof  sufficient  that 
manetti  is  the  best  of  stocks,  and  that  none  but  a madman  would 
utter  a word  against  them.  I took  him  into  my  garden,  and 
showed  him  shoots  eight,  nine,  and  ten  feet  high  on  own  roots,  and 
he  then  began  to  doubt  if  it  was  prudent  to  believe  the  evidence  of 
his  own  eyesight,  and  I am  afraid  his  doubt  will  be  renewed  when 
he  makes  a serious  investigation  of  his  manetti  border,  or  if  he 
should  wait  till  June  and  see  how  many  of  them  that  are  apparently 
unhurt  produce  flowers. 

Nothing  that  is  here  said  will  damp  his  ardour  for  roses.  It  is 
understood  between  us,  as  friends  who  know  each  other  well,  that  I 
am  to  say  whatever  I please  in  respect  of  his  roses,  and  I told  him 
plain  I would  consider  him  to  be  the  type  of  thousands  of  amateurs 
who  think  they  have  but  to  buy  and  plant,  and  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  they  may  have  an  abundance  of  the  finest  of  roses.  He  may 
do  a better  thing  yet  than  simply  plant  the  best  pot  roses  he  can 
get,  and  the  better  thing  will  be  to  plant  them  in  a better  way. 
He  intends  I know  to  buy  in  a lot  of  the  new  roses  this  spring, 
and  I am  only  afraid  he  will  be  in  too  great  haste  to  plant  them. 
The  sooner  he  makes  his  purchase  the  better,  because  it  is  well  to 
have  the  plants  in  the  place  a long  time  before  planting  them.  If 
they  should  come  out  of  a warm  house,  and  the  “ work”  has  scarcely 
yet  united,  a considerable  number  must  perish  unless  they  are 
hardened  carefully  before  planting.  People  see  in  the  calendar  of 
garden  work  that  roses  may  still  be  planted,  so  they  purchase 
manettis  all  fresh  and  bright  from  warm  pits  or  greenhouses, 
transfer  them  to  the  open  ground  at  once,  and  the  next  frost  kills 
them.  But  if  the  plants  were  housed  near  the  glass,  and  taken  care 
of  as  cool  greenhouse  or  pit  plants  till  the  end  of  April,  and  then 
were  placed  on  a dry  border  for  a week  before  planting,  there 
would  not  be  a single  death  among  thousands. 

But  I haven’t  done  with  this  business  yet.  I keep  hammering 
away  about  own  roots,  and  it  seems  that  many  amateurs  find 
the  striking  of  an  eye  or  cutting  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty. 


“ We  cannot  do  it,  and  it’s  nonsense  to  enlarge  upon  its 
Well,  there  are  things  hard  to  explain,  and  it  is  a mystery 
to  me  how  any  man  fond  of  gardening,  and  a little  bit  used  to 
garden  work,  should  find  a difficulty  in  making  own-root  roses,  for 
after  all  it  is  nearly  as  easy  a matter  as  making  own- root  geraniums. 
But  never  mind  about  the  mystery ; I propose  to  0 P Q to  buy 
his  manetti  roses  at  once,  and  to  house  them,  keep  them  light  and 
cool,  and  if  the  pots  are  quite  full  of  roots  to  give  them  a shift 
after  he  has  had  them  three  weeks.  Finally,  they  are  to  be 
planted  in  a border  thoroughly  well  prepared,  so  as  to  be  really 
light  and  rich — plenty  of  good  rotten  manure  in  it,  plenty  of  turfy 
loam  or  leaf-mould,  as  good  almost  as  if  the  stuff  were  to  be  used 
for  potting.  The  planting  must  be  so  deep  that  the  junction 
of  rose  and  stock  will  be  two  inches  below  the  surface.  When 
the  planting  is  done,  the  ground  should  be  carefully  trod  round  and 
between  the  plants,  and  then  touched  over  with  the  rake  to  obliterate 
the  feet-marks.  But  this  is  not  all.  Throughout  the  summer 
every  shoot  is  to  be  pegged  down  firm,  with  a tongue  cut  underneath 
the  point  where  the  peg  is  inserted,  and  these  pegged-down  shoots 
are  not  to  be  disturbed  until  they  have  begun  to  grow  as  plants, 
when  they  may  be  separated  and  planted  elsewhere.  It  would  be 
good  practice  to  leave  them  untouched  a whole  year.  If  0 P Q 
will  do  this,  he  may  have  an  average  of  half  a dozen  of  own-root 
plants  for  every  one  of  the  manetti  roses  he  plants  this  spring,  and 
this  without  any  struggle  to  acquire  skill  to  strike  eyes  or  cuttings. 

S.  H. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

In  the  present  day  no  subject  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
garden  requires  more  care  than  the  preparation  of  the  usual  number 
of  bedding  plants.  So  varied  are  the  subjects  used,  and  so  great 
their  numbers,  that  immediately  the  new  year  begins  the  gardener’s 
troubles  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  for  from  that  time  until 
the  beginning  of  May  he  must  be  perpetually  at  work  either  in 
sowing,  striking,  or  potting,  so  as  to  secure  a sufficient  number  of 
plants  for  the  filling  of  innumerable  beds,  to  say  nothing  of 
extravagantly  long  borders.  But  I must  not  venture  further  on 
that  delicate  ground,  or  I shall  be  tempted  to  say  something  that 
does  not  altogether  please  the  best  supporters  of  the  present  bedding 
system.  So  I would  rather  confine  my  remarks  just  now  strictly 
to  the  heading  of  this  article,  and  leave  to  those  whom  it  most 
concerns  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  judgment  to 
have  all  the  best  energies  directed  to  the  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden,  to  the  evident  injury  and  neglect  of  many  other  important 
subjects  in  connection  with  the  garden. 

In  the  foremost  rank  as  a bedding  plant  stands  the  geranium, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  well  deserving  the  prominence  it  has 
attained.  But  it  is  a question  for  its  many  thousand  cultivators  to 
decide  whether  geraniums  would  not  rise  still  higher  in  our 
estimation  if  they  were  more  liberally  treated — I do  not  mean 
after  they  are  placed  out  in  the  ground,  but  through  the  various 
stages  of  preparation  for  that  purpose.  We  have  all  read,  and  some 
no  doubt  have  heard  some  men  say,  that  they  bed  out  geraniums 
by  thousands.  This  I do  not  dispute,  because  I have  seen  places 
where  they  may  be  counted  by  the  thousand,  but  then  what  were 
they  ? They  were  plants  it  is  true  ; but  such  small,  miserable, 
weak-looking  subjects,  that  would  require  a favourable  two  months’ 
summer  growth  before  they  could  be  actually  called  good  plants, 
and  unfortunately  such  is  the  case  with  very  many  at  the  proper 
season  of  bedding-out. 

Now  I ask  all  those  who  are  interested  in  geraniums  as  bedding 
plants,  if  we  should  not  get  an  earlier  result  if,  instead  of  growing 
them  in  thousands,  we  were  to  have  only  hundreds  instead,  but 
still  devoting  the  same  time  and  space  to  the  few  as  we  did  to  the 
many  ? But  it  must  be  understood  here  that  I am  putting  it  thus 
plainly  to  those  who  grow  all  their  bedding  geraniums  in  60-size 
pots,  because  that  is  a practice  I have  proved  to  be  a positive  loss. 
Therefore  I grow  all  mine  in  48-size,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
my  employer  has  asked  me  the  last  two  seasons  past  how  it  is  I 
get  my  bedding  geraniums  so  much  better  and  earlier  than  they 
used  to  be,  although  the  convenience  is  the  same  for  storing  them. 
Now  this  success  has  been  achieved  (if  I may  assume  to  so  highly 
commend  it)  by  simply  growing  half  the  number  of  plants  that 
used  to  be  grown,  which  has  given  me  the  chance  to  do  those  well ; 
therefore  I have  not  only  got  my  plants  earlier  in  flower,  but  one 
well-grown  plant  in  a 48-size  pot  has  filled  the  space  that  two 
turned  out  of  60’s  used  to  do,  and  with  more  satisfaction  to 
I those  for  whose  pleasure  they  were  grown.  I am  well  satisfied 
! that  multiplicity  of  numbers  in  bedding  plants  is  a great  evil.  We 
too  often  find  the  gardener  in  a strait  as  to  where  they  are  to  be 
housed  and  cared  for.  I am  therefore  tempted  to  say,  Do  not  use 
small  pots  any  more  than  you  are  obliged  to.  Hundreds  of  ver- 
benas, for  instance,  may  look  very  nice  when  potted  off  singly  and 
carefully  labelled  in  60-size  pots  (too  often  they  are  put  into  thumbs); 
but  suppose  48’s  had  been  used,  with  three  plants  in  a pot,  they 
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would  want  less  room,  there  would  be  two  labels  less  to  write,  and, 
above  all,  instead  of  having  three  pots  to  water  there  would  only 
be  one.  Then  look  at  the  number  of  times  these  small  pots  want 
watering  as  compared  to  those  of  a large  size;  and,  besides,  small 
pots  full  of  roots  are  from  the  1st  of  March  until  the  time  they 
are  bedded  out  positively  suffering  half  of  the  time  for  want  of 
water,  even  where  they  get  good  attention,  because  the  small 
handful  of  soil  in  them  cannot  retain  enough  moisture  to  withstand 
the  drying  influences  of  our  ordinary  spring  weather  more  than  two 
or  three  hours.  The  consequence  is  that,  being  unable  to  get  food 
to  make  sufficient  headway,  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  enemies 
peculiar  to  plant  life  in  the  shape  of  thrips,  green  fly,  and  red 
spider,  and  when  put  out  in  the  borders  they  require  some  time  to 
ragain  that  luxuriant  state  of  health  that  is  essential  to  their  future 
welfare.  It  is  well  known  we  have  only  to  starve  any  plant  in 
a pot  of  that  description,  and  it  will  very  soon  become  infested 
with  one  or  all  of  its  worst  enemies,  that  can  only  be  effectually 
got  rid  of  by  restoring  the  plant  again  to  its  usual  state  of  health 
by  careful  attention  and  liberal  treatment.  This  is  just  the  case  of 
hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  geraniums.  They  are  through  the 
winter  months  crowded  in  either  pots  or  boxes  as  thick  as  they  can 
well  be  huddled  together,  with  no  room  to  breathe,  and  then  in  the 
spring  they  are  cramped  into  the  dimensions  of  a 60-size  pot,  and 
the  small  quantity  of  soil  which  they  hold  is  not  capable  of  afford- 
ing them  any  fresh  nourishment  after  the  first  month,  because  the 
roots  have  drawn  from  it  all  the  nutriment  it  contained.  So  they 
are  left  to  shift  as  best  they  can,  until  their  roots  are  furnished  with 
a fresh  supply  after  they  are  put  out  in  either  beds  or  borders. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  well-rooted  cuttings  potted  up  at  the  end 
of  October  in  48-size  pots.  In  these  they  will  keep  growing  all  the 
winter,  and  by  the  time  the  generality  of  growers  are  potting 
theirs  off  in  the  spring,  these  will  be  fine  large  plants,  and  when 
carefully  hardened  off  may  be  transferred  to  some  temporary 
covering  out  of  doors  early  in  April.  None  of  my  plants  for  the 
last  two  years  have  had  any  other  covering  but  Russian  mats  after 
the  first  week  in  that  month.  Some,  no  doubt,  will  say,  How  are 
we  to  winter  them  ? My  answer  is,  If  you  have  room  for  a thou- 
sand plants  in  60-size  pots  from  the  middle  of  February  onwards 
(the  time  most  people  begin  to  pot  off),  you  have  room  to  winter 
five  hundred  in  pots  a size  larger,  because  thus  early  in  the  year  it 
is  impossible  to  make  more  room  by  turning  other  things  out  of 
doors  that  have  had  shelter  so  far  through  the  winter.  Moreover, 
spring-potted  cuttings  require  a deal  of  nursing ; the  first  few 
weeks  they  must  receive  some  amount  of  artificial  heat  to  start 
them  into  growth,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  grow  them  under 
glass  much  longer  in  the  spring  than  the  autumn  plants  require — 
that  is,  if  you  wish  to  get  your  stock  up  to  be  worthy  the  name  of 
plants.  And  then,  what  are  they,  when  put  out  in  the  borders,  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  size  which  I advocate  ? Why  it  will  take 
them  six  weeks  of  favourable  weather  after  they  are  planted  out 
before  they  get  the  size  that  the  autumn  potted  cuttings  were  on  the 
1st  of  May. 

My  stock  for  next  season’s  display  of  such  sorts  as  Stella, 
Cybister,  Christine,  and  Madame  Vaucher,  are  already  vigorous  and 
large — such  as  I should  not  be  able  to  purchase  next  May  under 
six  or  eight  shillings  per  dozen.  I need  not  stop  here  to  ask 
whether  these  plants,  or  those  of  the  small-size-pot  section  potted 
in  spring,  will  produce  the  earliest  display  of  flower,  because  the 
result  will  be  plain  to  every  reader.  But  I must  stop  just  to  say 
that  at  the  time  spring  plants  are  occupying  both  valuable  time  and 
space,  mine  will  be  of  less  trouble,  as  out  of  doors  they  will  go 
early  in  April,  when  they  will  require  water  much  less,  and 
altogether  less  attention,  than  those  under  glass — to  say  nothing  of 
the  valuable  room  their  removal  will  give  under  glass.  Nor  must 
I forget  the  importance  of  this  early  removal  out  of  doors  in  harden- 
ing them  off,  as  they  have  ample  time  to  get  thoroughly  hardened  ; 
and  if  planted  out  in  these  southern  counties  the  second  week  in 
May,  they  will  suffer  nothing  from  five  or  six  degrees  of  frost.  Of 
course  I am  aware  that  in  some  large  establishments  in  the  country 
it  is  not  strictly  necessary  to  get  up  an  early  display  of  flower  in 
the  beds  and  borders,  as  the  plants  are  not  wanted  to  be  in  their 
best  until  the  end  of  August,  or  even  later.  In  such  cases,  the 
small-plant  system  may  answer,  as  they  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  make  a good  growth  before  they  are  wanted  to  (lower;  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  places  to  which  these  remarks  are  applicable, 
where  an  early  display  is  quite  as  essential  as  a late  one  is  in 
others ; and  it  is  not  too  late  now  for  your  readers  to  adopt  my 
plan  with  geraniums  this  year,  although  it  cannot  be  attended  with 
the  same  degrefe  of  success  as  if  it  had  been  done  in  the  autumn. 
But  even  now,  if  those  plants  standing  in  the  cultihg  pots  or 
boxes  were  put  into  48-size  pots  instead  of  GO’s,  and  grown  on 
liberally  until  the  cud  of  April,  the  plants  would  flower  much  earlier, 
and  a considerably  less  quantity  would  be  required. 

Then  as  to  the  benefit  that  other  bedding  plants  would  derive  by 
being  put  into  larger  pots,  the  same  arguments  above  used  will 


apply  with  equal  force  to  them.  Look  at  the  hundreds  of  lobelias 
required  in  many  places  ; now  three  of  these  placed  in  a 48-size 
pot  will  turn  out  quite  as  large,  and  more  healthy,  than  out  of 
thumb  pots,  and  instead  of  having  three  pots  to  water,  there  will 
be  only  one.  The  same  may  be  said  of  verbenas  two  or  three  in  a 
pot,  unless  they  are  required  for  lines  in  ribbon  borders.  Perhaps 
then  such  varieties  as  Purple  King  may  turn  out  best  out  of  single 
pots.  But  when  verbenas  and  petunias  are  required  for  masses, 
they  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  when  two  or  three  are 
grown  in  48-size  pots.  The  same  may  be  said  of  calceolarias  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  such  vigorous-rooted  subjects,  that  when  grown 
with  two  plants  in  a larger  pot,  they  do  not  suffer  from  drought  so 
much;  consequently  they  turn  out  healthier  plants,  although  perhaps 
not  quite  so  symmetrical  in  shape  as  single-grown  plants.  But 
for  the  matter  of  shape,  that  is  soon  set  to  rights  when  they  are 
transferred  to  the  open  ground,  which  they  ought  to  be  in  these 
parts  quite  by  the  end  of  April.  Then  there  is  the  variegated 
alyssum.  These  may  be  grown  to  advantage  with  three  in  a pot ; 
so  also  may  many  other  subjects  which  I have  not  space  here  to 
name;  but  these  will  soon  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  any  inclination  to  give  the  plan  a fair  trial. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


SPIRiEA  JAPONICA. 

As  an  admirer  and  cultivator  of  choice  herbaceous  plants,  I 
wonder  much  that  this  exquisitely  beautiful  subject  is  about  as 
scarce  in  English  gardens  as  the  palms  and  aralias  that  have  only 
been  introduced  as  it  were  yesterday.  The.  reason,  perhaps,  for 
this  scarcity  is  that  it  is  not  quite  hardy.  But  what  of  that  ? It 
needs  usually  the  shelter  of  a frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  and  in  the 
west  of  England  does  very  well  in  the  common  border.  Living 
some  twenty  miles  west  of  London,  I find  that  unless  I make  a 
frame  or  greenhouse  plant  of  it,  the  flowering  is  most  unsatisfactory, 
but  with  just  a little  kindness  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
spring  flowers.  The  way  I treat  it  is  as  follows.  The  plants  are 
potted  in  48-size,  in  any  ordinarily  good  soil.  I believe  it  would 
grow  well  in  pounded  bricks  or  crumbs  of  clay,  but  I pot  it  in  some 
of  the  good  mixtures  that  are  about,  such  as  fuchsia  or  geranium 
compost,  and  house  the  plants  in  November.  A frame  or  pit 
answers,  or  under  the  stage  of  a greenhouse  till  February.  Then 
they  begin  to  grow,  the  first  leaves  rising  like  fern  fronds,  and  very 
soon  acquiring  a beauty  which  makes  them  almost  the  rivals  of  ferns. 
Watering  is  a matter  of  course,  plenty  of  light  a matter  of  necessity, 
and  protection  from  frost  a sine  qua  non.  Gentle  forcing  agrees  with 
the  plant,  but  stove  heat  ruins  it.  I never  expect  mine  to  bloom 
till  quite  the  end  of  April,  for  having  a good  succession  of  spring 
flowers  I never  want  this  plant  earlier ; in  fact,  I prefer  to  keep  it 
back  till  hyacinths  are  pretty  well  past.  But  it  may  be  forced 
easily  enough,  and  60°  is  as  much  as  it  can  stand.  When  bloomed 
late,  it  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  within  doors  or  without.  It 
then  presents  a number  of  excellent  spikes  of  snow-white  flowers ; 
they  are  scarcely  showy,  but  their  elegance  is  delightful,  and  the 
shiny  leaves  which  form  a groundwork  for  the  flowers  make  the 
plant  beautiful  all  over.  When  forced  so  as  to  bloom  in  March,  it 
must  not  be  put  out  of  doors,  for  a few  degrees  of  frost  will  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  without  seriously  injuring  the  plants. 
When  the  flowering  is  past,  I plunge  the  plants  in  a bed  of  coal 
ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  they  have  the  usual  treatment  of 
plants  so  situated — that  is,  water  when  they  want  it,  and  nothing 
more.  In  October  they  are  beginning  to  lose  their  leaves.  I then 
turn  them  out,  cut  every  one  clean  through  with  a sharp  knife,  and 
pot  in  fresh  soil,  and  house  them  as  before.  Thus  if  I began  with 
a dozen  plants  last  October,  I should  make  two  dozen  of  them  next 
October,  but  if  I wanted  to  get  up  a stock  for  sale,  I should  in  the 
autumn  cut  each  plant  into  half  a dozen  pieces  or  more,  and  pot 
separately  in  small  pots.  If  specimens  are  wanted,  they  must  be 
grown  on  year  after  year,  and  it  will  expedite  their  acquirement  of 
magnitude  if  they  are  shifted  twice  a year  instead  of  once  ; say,  in 
October  and  in  May,  immediately  after  they  have  doue  blooming. 

E.  K. 

UuiMsjiAjui  anl>  Sons,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex— A pretty  little  hook  lor 
the  pocket,  most  beautifully  printed,  and  quite  a model  for  many  of  the 
trade  who  aro  over-fond  of  printing.  It  is  given  to  customers,  but  strangers 
are  charged  threepence — a reasonable  arrangement,  and  a cheek  to  people 
who  collect  catalogues  for  waste  paper. 

11.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Liter  Holloway,  London,  N. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  18(i7. — A very  substan- 
tial and  well-printed  book,  containing,  besides  copious  lists  of  seeds  ot  nil 
kinds,  lists  of  gladioli,  amaryllis,  oaladiums,  aohimenes,  gloxinias,  and  new 
annuals,  bedding  plants,  &o.  In  the  list  of  peas  we  see  l’oynter’s  Marly 
described  us  the  earliest,  and  Sutton’s  Itingleader  is  omitted.  1 his  won  t 
do  ; and  wo  shall  hope  for  better  thiugs  in  the  next  issue  ol  this  excellent 
catalogue. 

.1.  Ti.lman,  Strood,  Kent.  Detail  List  of  Soft-wooded,  Sodding,  and  other 
Hants. — Various  and  comprehensive,  and  in  respect  of  geraniums  unu 
fuchsias  profuse. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  LATE  FROST  ON  STANDARD 
ROSE  TREES. 

The  following;  information  may  be  interesting  oh  well  as  useful  to 
rosarinns,  and  also  serve  as  a guide  to  persons  purchasing  roses,  par- 
ticularly those  who  reside  in  the  northern  counties. 

My  residence  is  in  the  rich  vale  of  Mowbray,  Yorkshire,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Darlington,  whioh  is  in  the  county  of  Durham,  a very 
oold  part  of  England.  In  the  winter  of  I860  I lost  all  my  fine  collection 
of  roses.  Since  that  time  the  thermometer  in  my  garden  has  never 
registered  lower  than  10  or  22°  of  frost,  consequently  I never  lost  many 
roses  until  the  present  winter.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January  last, 
my  thermometer  (a  proved  one,  four  feet  from  the  ground)  registered 
6°  below  zero  ; again  on  the  4th  it  went  down  to  zero.  On  other  dates  up 
to  the  23rd,  on  whioh  day  a thaw  set  in,  the  frosty  nights  varied  from 
8 to  28°  of  frost,  nearly  down  to  zero  again.  After  the  storm  had  fairly 
subsided,  I went  into  the  garden  to  examine  my  favourites  : there  they 
stood  in  long  lines,  with  the  colour  of  their  heads  changed  from  a beautiful 
green  to  a sickly  brown.  Some  appeared  variegated,  having  here  and 
there  a green  and  brown  shoot  on  their  heads  ; others,  again,  maintained 
their  original  lively  green,  the  frost  not  having  had  the  least  effect  on 
them.  It  is  to  these  that  I wish  to  direct  partioular^attention.  I have 
examined  about  two  thousand  standard  roses,  and  taken  my  notes  very 
oarefully.  I propose  to  divide  the  result  into  three  seotions — hardy 
perpetual,  half-hardy,  and  very  tender,  as  follows : — 

ROSES  TWICE  TRIED. 

List  of  standard  roses  which  proved  themselves  to  be  hardy,  having 
withstood  the  severe  frost  of  5°  below  zero  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
Deoember,  1866,  and  other  severe  night  frosts  up  to  the  23rd  January, 
1867,  without  sustaining  the  slightest  damage,  the  number  grown  of  each 
variety  varying  from  four  to  twenty : Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont, 
Madame  Souppert,  Louise  Darzans,  three  French  white  roses,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  very  hardy;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reynolds  Hole,  La  Tour  du  Crouy, 
bad  opener  ; General  Brea,  Gabriel  de  Peyronny,  Louise  Odier,  a Bourbon, 
very  hardy;  Jean  Goujon,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  shy 
bloomer ; John  Hopper,  Charles  Wood,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Madame 
Cambaceres,  Jean  Rosenkrantz,  Jules  Margottin,  Baronne  Prevost,  Madame 
Derreux  Douville,  Duo  de  Bassano,  King’s  Acre,  Alpaide  de  Rotalier, 
Pavilion  de  Pregny,  Catherine  Guillot,  another  Bourbon,  is  very  hardy  ; 
Madame  William  Paul  is  very  hardy,  and  William  Paul  is  very  tender. 
Fourteen  dead  : Ami  Vibert,  Dr.  Marx,  a good  old  rose;  Salet  and  Madame 
E.  Ory,  perpetual  moss  roses;  Madame  Furtado,  Rev.  H.  Dombrain  and 
Reviel,  hardy  Bourbons  ; Cemifolia  Rosea,  General  Washington,  Gloire  de 
Bordeaux,  a Tea,  quite  hardy  as  a standard;  Madame  Hector  Jacquin, 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  Madame  Boll,  Vicomte  de  Cussey,  a Bourbon ; 
Ducbess  de  Caylns,  Madame  Laffay,  Duchess  de  Morny,  extra  hardy;  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  H.  Laurentius,  and  about  twenty  varieties  of  old  summer 
roses — Paul  Ricaut,  Coup  d’Hebe,  &c.,  &c. 

NEARLY  HARDY  PERPETUALS. 

List  of  perpetual  roses  which  proved  to  be  about  half-hardy,  some  of 
the  branches  appearing  green  and  lively,  and  others  brown  and  quite  dead. 
Most  of  these  I expect  to  survive  as  spring  approaches ; the  number  of 
each  grown  varying  as  before  stated  : — Pierre  Notting  ; Madame  C.  Joig- 
neaux;  Princesse  Olympie  ; Empress  Eugenie ; Vicomtesse  Douglass  ; Dr. 
Spitzer;  Victor  Verdier ; Vanqueur  de  Goliath;  Madame  Freeman;  Due 
de  Cazes,  almost  hardy ; Due  de  Rohan  ; Sir  Rowland  Hill ; Madame 
Vidot;  Madame  Louise  Carique ; Alexandre  Bachmetoff;  Celine  Touvsis  ; 
Souvenir  de  Marechal  Serrurier  ; Dr.  Andry  ; Vicomte  Vigier  ; Jean  Tou- 
vais;  L’Elegante,  Nouvelle;  Alexander  Fontaine;  Madame Emain;  Madame 
Domage ; Adolphe  Noblet;  Andre  Leroy;  Madame  Knorr;  Mathurin 
Regnier,  somewhat  hardier  than  William  Griffiths;  Souvenir  dela  Reine 
d’Angleterre ; La  Esmeralda;  Madame  Victor  Verdier;  Richard  Smith, 
worthless;  La  Brillante,  nearly  hardy;  Alphonze  Belin  ; Comtesse  de 
Paris;  Souvenir  de  Corate  Cavour;  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis;  Lord  Raglan; 
La  Coquette ; Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild;  Le  Baron  de  Rothschild ; 
Marie  Thierry ; Duchesse  Medina  Coeli;  Beauty  of  Waltham ; Professor 
Koch;  Colonel  de  Rougemont;  Madame  Julie  Daran;  General  d’Haut- 
pault;  Paul  de  la  Meillerez;  Madame  Victor  Verdier ; Marechal  Vaillant; 
Olivier  Delhomme;  Madame  Charles  Crapelet. 

TENDER  PERPETUALS. 

List  of  perpetual  standard  roses  that  are  very  tender,  the  whole  of 
which  were  killed,  not  a vestige  of  life  appearing  about  them  ; number 
of  each  variety,  varying  , as  before  stated,  from  four  to  twenty : — 
Dr.  Berthet,  Comtesse  Barbantanne,  Baron  de  Noirmont,  Souvenir  de 
Malraaison,  Henri  Lecoq,  all  Bourbons  ; William  Pfitzer,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Marechal  Forey,  Madame  Guinnosseau,  William  Griffiths,  Bernard 
Palissy,  Auguste  Mie,  Pauline  Lansezeur,  Jean  Bart,  Madame  Boutin, 
Empereur  de  Maroc,  Princess  Alice,  George  Prince,  Admiral  Nelson, 
Bernardin  St.  Pierre,  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Belle  de  Bourg  la 
Reine,  William  Paul  (very  tender),  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Clyde,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Madame  Brianson,  Comtesse  Chabrillant,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Belle  Rose,  Turenne,  Alphonze  Damaizin,  Souvenir  de  William 
Wood,  Scour  des  Anges,  Gloire  de  Cbatillon,  Madame  Phelip,  Le  Rhone, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Charles  Margottin,  President  Lincoln,  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourvieres,  Souvenir  de  Charles  Montault,  Comtesse  de  Segoier,  General 
Forey,  Francois  Lacharme,  Acidalie  (Bourbon),  Celine  Touvais,  La 
Quintioieand  George|Peabody  (both  Bourbons),  Madame  Rivers,  Sombrieul 
(Tea),Le  Mont  d’Or,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Louis  XIV.,  Anna  Alexieff,  Anna 
de  Diesbaeh,  Lelia  or  Louise  Peyronny,  Comte  de  Nantieul,  Triomphe  des 
Angers,  Madame  Place,  Monsieur  de  Montigny,  Triomphe  de  Lyon, 
Souvenir  de  Lady  Eardley,  John  Nasmyth,  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  Alexan- 
dria de  Belfroy,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Prince  Imperial,  Appoline  and 
Pierre  de  St.  Cvr(botb  Bourbons),  Madame  Pauline  Villot,  Robert  Fortune, 
Baron  Hallez,  Alexander  Dumas,  Triomphe  d’Amiens,  Thomas  Rivers 
(Bourbon),  Caroline  de  Sansalles,  and  Peter  Lawson. 

TENDER  TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 

The  following  tea-scented  were  all  killed : — Jean  Hardy,  Jaune  d’Or, 
Madame  Willermoz,  Madame  Falcot,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Sombrieul 
(Noisettes,  killed,  some  on  walls),  Adele  Pavia,  Ophirie,  Polonie  Bourdin, 
Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Narcisse,  Fellenberg,  Camellia  Rouge, 
Aristide,  Madame  Massot,  and  Celine  Forestier. 


NEW  IIARDY  PERPETUALS. 

I budded  about  two  hundred  brier  stocks  with  the  new  roses  of  I860. 
The  following  made  wood  from  1)  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  survived  with- 
out any  protection  : — Camille  Bernardin,  eight  plants  ; Jules  Caesar,  four 
plants;  FEher  Holmes,  seven  plants;  Alfred  Colomb,  five  plants; 
Prudence  Bosson,  lurge  petals,  thin,  four  plants;  Exposition  de  Brie, 
three  plants;  Souvenir  de  Dr.  Jamin,  four  plants.  Margaret  Dombrain 
and  Jean  Lambert  I have  proved  to  be  tender ; not  one  survived. 

MANETTI  ROSES. 

Roses  on  the  manotti  stock  appear  to  be  more  tender  than  on  the  brier ; 
all  mine,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  a dozen,  were  cut  down  to  the 
snow  mark.  There  is  this  great  advantage  in  growing  manetti  roses — they 
are  sure  to  spring  up  again  from  below  the  soil.*  I find  .John  Hopper, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Cambaceres,  Contifolia  rosea,  Madame  William 
Paul,  Alpaide  de  Rotalier,  Jean  Rosenkrantz,  and  Madame  Souppert,  the 
only  roses  that  were  not  cut  down  out  of  about  two  hundred  grown  on 
manetti. 

I do  not  think  that  any  of  the  perpetual  rosea  are  safe  under  a zeroic 
frost;  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  any  of  the  roses  before  named  are 
safe  under  20  to  22  degrees  of  frost  (I  mean  a thermometer  down  to  10 
degrees),  but  beyond  that  there  is  great  danger. 

I hope  and  trust  that  many  rosarians  will  forward  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine  a statement  similar  to  this,  as  it  is  only  by  statis- 
tical information  derived  from  various  parts  of  England  as  to  the  habits  of 
roses  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  become  clever  rosarians.  H.  Taylor. 

Rose  Cottage,  Fencote,  near  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  4th  February,  1867. 


CATALOGUES. 

E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Wellington  Road,  St.  John's  Wood. 
Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. — One  of  the  most 
copious  of  seed  lists,  yet  free  from  the  faults  of  “fat  catalogues,”  for  it 
attempts  no  more  than  to  place  before  the  cultivator  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  best  species  and  varieties  in  the  several  classes.  Amongst  the 
few  novelties  enumerated  at  the  end,  we  see  with  much  pleasure  Foa 
trivialis  argentea  elegans  the  new  and  very  beautiful  variegated  grass, 
offered  at  2s.  6d.  per  plant. 

Smith  and  Simons,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow.  Cultural  Guide  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue. — Full  of  useful  information,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
indicate  at  once  which  are  the  best  varieties  in  the  several  sections.  In 
the  paragraph  on  onion  culture  it  is  recommended  to  sow  a few  carrots  in 
a bed  of  onions,  and  a few  onions  in  a bed  of  carrots,  in  gardens  where 
either  of  these  useful  roots  are  usually  destroyed  by  grub.  This  doubtless 
is  on  the  same  principle  that  we  plant  lettuces  in  plantations  of  dahlias  and 
hollyhocks,  to  give  the  insect  pests  a choice  of  dainties. 

Barr  ard  Sugden,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Descriptive  Priced  List  of  Seeds  for  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. — An 
excellent  list,  containing,  besides  the  usual  good  selections,  many 
interesting  items,  such  as  Aucuba  Japoniea  seeds  at  Is.  each,  numerous 
“ sub-tropicals,”  a new  race  of  chrysanthemums,  collections  of  carnation 
and  picotee  seeds  grown  by  Mr.  Stuart  of  Nice,  and  very  large  assortments 
of  gourds  and  grasses.  This  would  be  more  agreeable  if  printed  on 
white  paper. 

John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Essex,  N.E.  General  Descriptive  Seed 
Catalogue. — A very  neat  and  complete  catalogue,  containing  an  admirable 
selection  of  fine-foliaged  plants  suitable  to  grow  from  seed,  with  lists  of 
strawberries,  gladioli,  and  hardy  annuals,  perennials,  &c. 

A.  Brewin,  6,  Coleman  Street,  E.C.  Catalogue  of  Garden , Flower,  and 
Agricultural  Seeds. — A thoroughly  good  business-like  list,  adapted  for 
filling  in  for  orders,  and  containing  everything  that  is  in  demand  now. 


The  Garden  Oracle  and  Floricultural  Year-Book  and  Almanac 
for  1867.  Groombridge  and  Sons,  5.  Paternoster  Row,  London.  Edited 
by  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.  Price  One  Shilling. — Have  any  of 
our  readers  made  the  acquaintance  of,  or  consulted  in  their  difficulties,  the 
Garden  Oracle  ? If  not,  by  all  means  let  them  place  themselves  in 
communication  with,  and  act  confidently  on  the  practical  and  reliable 
whisperings  of  this  little  horticultural  sybil.  Unique  in  design  and 
arrangement,  and  brimful  of  useful  and  every-day  required  information,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  horticultural  manuals  the  amateur  could  take  up, 
or  the  practical  man  have  at  his  elbow.  A glance  at  the  contents  will 
afford  some  idea  of  the  value  to  be  had  for  the  small  outlay  of  a shilling. 
Extending  over  eleven  closely  printed  pages,  we  have  first  an  immense 
amount  of  tabulated  information,  both  interesting  and  useful,  much  of  it 
specially  so  to  gardeners,  e.  g.,  carefully  prepared  tables,  showing  the 
number  of  trees  or  plants  required  for  any  given  quantity  of  ground,  for 
calculating  the  cost  of  draining,  the  quantity  of  guano  requisite  per  yard, 
perch,  or  acre.  Tables  for  calculating  the  quantity  of  four-inch  pipes 
required  for  beating,  forcing,  or  plant  houses.  Tables  of  the  day  and  night 
temperatures  of  the  pine  pit,  vinery,  and  orchid-house,  with  allowances  for 
the  rise  by  sunshine  during  each  month  of  the  year.  The  vinery  tem- 
peratures are  of  especial  interest  to  the  amateur,  as  he  is  shown  at  a glance 
what  with  which  to  start  his  vines,  what  when  the  blossom  shows,  what 
when  in  flower,  and  what  when  the  fruit  is  set.  The  distinction  is  shown 
as  to  what  is  required  for  cool  growing  kinds,  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
those  that  require  a higher  temperature  to  perfect  their  fruit,  as  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  &c.  The  calendar  follows,  and  a most  unique  and 
thoroughly  horticultural  calendar  it  is,  giving,  besides  all  the  usual 
calendarial  information,  a carefully  selected  list  of  as  many  choice  varieties 
as  there  are  days  in  the  month  of  some  speciality,  with  marginal  cultural 
notes  that  will  be  found  very  valuable.  Opposite  the  calendar  for  each 
month  there  is  a closely-ruled  blank  page  for  manuscript  memoranda. 
Then  follows  an  elaborate  calendar  of  work  to  be  done  each  month  in 
every  department  of  the  garden.  Then  we  have,  extended  over  some  forty 
pages,  descriptive  lists  of  the  new  plants,  new  florists’  plants  and  flowers, 
new  fruits,  and  new  vegetables  of  the  past  year.  These  lists  will  be  found 
useful,  and,  what  is  more,  trustworthy.  The  editor  does  not  flitter  nor 
praise  indiscriminately.  These  lists  are  supplemented  by  wbat  will  be 
found  specially  useful,  viz.,  selections  of  the  cream  of  the  varieties  of  the 
most  popular  plants  and  flowers.  The  concluding  pages  are  devoted  to 
notes  on  new  fruits,  and  a chapter  of  “ Odds  and  Ends  ,”  in  the  last  are 
several  tit-bits. — Irish  Farmer’s  Gazette,  Feb.  2,  1867. — [Advt.] 

• This  remark  needs  qual  fyiDg.  Too  often  the  manetti  suckers  rise,  but  the  rose  that 
was  originally  grafted  on  it  is  seen  no  more.— Eo. 
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LILIUM  AURATUM. 

By  this  time  the  golclen-rayed  lily,  the  queen  of  this  wondrous 
race,  is  known  in  every  garden  where  plants  of  value  and  beauty 
are  regarded  with  admiration.  The  excitement  resultant  from  its 
first  presentation  to  public  notice  in  England  was  no  greater  than 
occurred  on  the  Continent,  for  indeed  in  every  great  city  of  Europe 
Lilium  auratum  has  had  an  ovation.  Having  had  a great  part  in 
successfully  adapting  this  lilium  to  the  exigencies  of  cultivation  and 
the  multiplication  of  the  bulbs  for  sale,  I will  give  a short  account 
of  what  I know  on  the  subject.  In  common  with  all  other  soft- 
skinned  bulbs,  this  lilium  is  much  injured  by  being  a long  time 
removed  from  the  soil;  indeed,  it  should  never  be  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  when  in  the  merchant’s  hands  should  be  preserved 
in  sand  or  buckwheat  chaff,  or,  better  still,  damp  cocoa-nut  fibre. 
This  time  of  the  year  is  certainly  the  best  to  buy  bulbs  for  planting, 
for  they  are  now  at  rest,  except  where  they  have  been  forced  early 
in  the  previous  year,  in  which  case  they  may  be  now  growing  freely, 
which  reminds  me  to  say  that  as  this  lilium  is  quite  hardy,  and  yet 
will  bear  a considerable  degree  of  heat,  it  may  be  so  grown  as  to  be  in 
bloom  at  any  season  of  the  year.  There  is  not  a month  in  all  the  twelve 
that  I have  not  had  for  my  delight  the  gold  striped  flowers  of  this 
gorgeous  beauty.  But  the  summer  is  the  proper  time  for  it  to  bloom,  and 
by  growing  it  naturally  less  skill  is  required  than  to  change  its  seasons. 
I suppose,  then,  the  amateur  may  purchase  of  the  merchant  bulbs  that 
have  just  reached  him  from  Japan.  These  will  be  drier  than 
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parts  fibrous  peat,  and  four  parts  fibrous  mellow  loam,  such  as  will 
break  short  in  the  hand  without  soiling  the  fingers.  When  good, 
thU  loam  is  of  a yellow,  or  dunkelbraun  (auburn),  and  contains 
ofttimes  the  fleshy  roots  of  the  European  Pteris.  Add  to  this  two 
parts  of  silver-sand  which  is  free  from  brown  spots,  for  these  spots 
predicate  the  presence  of  iron,  which  seems  not  to  agree  "with  any 
soft-skinned  bulbs.  Lastly,  add  one  part  of  manure  quite  rotted  to 
powder.  This  is  the  best  of  all  mixtures — far  better  than  peat 
alone,  though  in  peat  with  silver-sand  they  grow  and  flower  well. 
I hope  those  who  follow  my  directions  at  all  will  follow  them  pre- 
cisely, as  I will  not  say  that  manure  only  partly  decayed,  or  in  great 
quantity,  will  be  good  for  the  plant.  But  what  I do  direct  I have 
proved  beyond  all  doubt. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  I had  almost  forgotten.  Newly- 
imported  bulbs  must  not  be  potted  firm.  When  the  bulb  is  in  its 
place,  and  surrounded  with  soil,  strike  the  pot  on  the  table  to  settle 
the  soil,  but  do  not  press  it  in  with  the  thumbs  as  you  would  in 
finishing  a hard-wooded  plant,  for  those  half-shrivelled  bulbs  swell 
very  much  before  they  begin  to  grow,  and  room  must  be  allowed 
for  that.  A very  fine  bulb  I had  once  that  was  potted  quite  firm, 
burst  the  pot  on  the  tenth  day  after  it  was  placed  on  the  bark  bed, 
and  I found  it  then  to  be  nearly  twice  the  size  it  was  when  it  came 
to  my  hands. 

I would  urgently  advise  the  cultivator  not  to  use  larger  pots 
than  the  roots  may  be  expected  to  fill  during  the  season  of  their 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Mr.  Dodd’s  specimen,  with  43  flowers,  from  n photograph. 


desirable,  and  if  they  are  potted  as  for  growth,  and  at  once 
watered,  they  will  rot  and  be  lost.  The  safe  method  of  procedure 
is  to  clean  the  bulbs  with  care  in  order  to  remove  all  damaged  por- 
tions. Then  proceed  to  pot  them  in  small  pots — such  that  will 
barely  suffice  to  allow  them  room  for  growth.  The  largest  im- 
ported bulbs  will  require  only  5-inch  pots,  and  the  smallest  3-inch. 
Put  over  the  hole  in  the  pot  one  hollow  potsherd,  and  on  that  a 
few  fragments  of  charcoal,  and  nearly  fill  the  pot  with  a mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  silver-sand.  In  this  place  the  bulb, 
with  the  crown  even  with  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  fill  up  over  the 
crown,  so  as  to  form  a miniature  mound,  some  of  the  same  mixture 
of  peat  and  sand,  or  some  of  the  finest  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre. 
The  soil  should  be  quite  moist,  but  not  wet,  and  there  must  be  no 
water  given  for  some  time — not  indeed  until  they  have  begun  to 
grow.  I have  always  sought  for  my  newly  imported  bulbs  when 
potted  a cool  bark  bed  at  about  60°,  in  which  I have  plunged  the 
pots  to  the  rim.  But  any  place  will  do  for  them  that  is  warm  and 
rather  close ; they  do  not  want  light  or  air  for  a long  time,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  prevent  evaporation  in  order  to  preserve  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  pots  without  having  to  give  water.  Every  culti- 
vator can  best  design  for  himself  a suitable  place,  knowing  what  arc 
the  needful  conditions. 

To  grow  specimen  bulbs  that  have  been  in  the  country  a year, 
and  have  been  properly  rested  after  flowering,  is  a most  easy  matter. 
The  best  of  all  soil  for  them,  as  I have  proved  by  growing  them  in 
groups,  each  group  differently  treated,  is  that  which  consists  of  four 


growth.  This  is  most  important.  Indeed,  I would  prefer  the  pot 
too  small  rather  than  too  large,  if  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
two  evils ; but  I would  escape  all  evils  if  possible,  and  find  for 
every  bulb,  according  to  its  size,  sufficient  pot-room,  and  no  more. 
But  here  we  find  a good  quality  of  this  glorious  lily  (it  has  not  a 
bad  quality  that  I 'could  ever  discover);  it  is  that  we  may  make 
amends  for  contracted  pot-room  by  means  of  liquid  manure.  Do 
not  give  this  until  the  pots  are  full  of  roots , and  the  fiower-buds  are 
visible.  Up  to  this  time  water  should  be  supplied  regularly  and 
plentifully,  but  not  in  that  dash-splash  way  that  washes  the  good- 
ness from  the  soil,  and  which  is  the  too  general  way  of  watering 
everywhere.  The  careful  waterer  will  place  his  finger  on  the  spout 
of  the  pot,  and  regulate  the  flow  to  flood  the  surface  of  the  soil  just 
enough  to  go  quite  through,  and  not  to  spare.  I think  you 
English  have  too  much  water,  and  you  do  harm  by  wasting  it.  1 
could  show  you  some  places  where  there  is  not  quite  so  much,  and 
yet  the  plants  have  not  yet  died  of  thirst.  For  the  liquid  manure, 
any  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  may  be  used,  and  if  from  the  stable 
or  sheep-pen,  I should  prefer  the  liquid  to  be  quite  clear,  and  the 
colour  of  the  palest  ale.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  no 
more  liquid  manure  should  be  given. 

To  grow  this  lily  well  n cool  house  is  to  be  preferred.  But 
they  will  always  commence  growth  nicely  by  being  placed  iu  a 
moist  heat  of  55°  to  GO0.  When  they  have  grown  bix  inches,  they 
may  be  put  into  a heat  of  70",  but  must  have  full  light,  with  a 
little  shade  from  the  hottest  sun.  By  such  treatment  there 
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will  bo  an  early  bloom.  When  not  forced,  tho  greenhouse 
or  pit  will  answer ; and  indeed  this  lilium  may  be  grown 
in  the  same  way  as  the  beautiful  L.  speciosum  or  lancifolium, 
and  will  never  disappoint  the  cultivator;  but  I have  always  seen 
the  finest  flowers  where  a moist  nnd  gentle  heat  and  liquid  manure 
were  employed,  and  I am  thus  prolix  about  small  particulars 
because  of  the  ambition  of  many  to  exhibit  the  plant  in  the  best 
condition.  When  the  flowering  is  over,  take  those  that  have  been 
forced  to  a greenhouse,  and  those  that  have  flowered  in  a green- 
house to  a pit,  nnd  tend  them  with  care,  giving  less  and  less  water 
till  the  leaves  decay.  They  must  not  be  dried  off,  but  be  rested  in 
a moist  state  ; indeed  it  would  spoil  the  next  flowers  of  the  finest 
bulbs  to  allow  them  to  go  dry  during  winter.  To  be  wet  is  of 
course  injurious  ; but  to  be  sheltered,  dark,  uniformly  moist  by 
standing  the  pots  on  a bed  of  soil,  and  in  a temperature  of  about 
40°  all  the  winter,  is  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  conditions  for  future 
well  doing.  I have  found  by  attentive  observation  that  the  roots 
of  this  lily  are  always  slightly  in  action,  and  to  dry  them  off  is  to 
do  them  much  harm.  As  to  repotting  for  the  next  season,  it  may 
be  done  any  time  during  the  winter,  or  indeed  directly  after  the 
leaves  have  died  down,  or  it  may  be  deferred  till  the  new  growth 
appears  above  the  old  soil,  but  no  further  delay  is  allowable.  If  I 
had  always  my  choice,  I would  repot  as  soon  as  the  leaves  were 
quite  dead,  for  then  there  is  the  least  danger  of  injury  to  the  roots. 

I shall  now  speak  of  the  propagation  of  this  lilium,  for  it  will  be 
in  great  demand  for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  two  ways — 
by  seed  and  by  scales.  The  first  is  the  most  interesting,  because 
of  the  various  characters  of  the  flowers  of  seedling  plants  ; the 
second  is  a certain  and  profitable  method  of  perpetuating  any 
particular  variety.  As  to  growing  the  seed,  I would  advise  the 
amateur  to  cross  the  varieties  of  liliums  in  every  way  that  may  be 
possible,  for  pollen  is  produced  in  extravagant  plenty,  and  the 
operation  is  most  easily  performed.  A register  should  be  kept  of 
every  cross  effected,  so  that  when  some  grand  novelty  is  produced 
we  may  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  raiser  for  the  account  of  its 
origin.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  seed  till  January,  and  then  to  sow  it 
in  boxes  or  large  pans  in  four  inches  depth  of  such  a mixture  as 
advised  for  established  bulbs.  Sow  them  very  thinly,  and  cover 
with  one  inch  of  soil,  and  place  the  pans  where  there  is  a con- 
tinuous temperature  of  50°  to  60°,  neither  higher  nor  lower.  Keep 
them  always  moderately  moist,  but  never  give  a drop  too  much 
water.  Some  will  spear  through  in  three  weeks ; some  will  not  stir 
for  three  months ; and  some  will  have  have  minute  bulbs  within 
the  soil  in  antecedence  of  the  leaves.  For  these  various  reasons 
the  seed-pans  should  not  be  disturbed  for  one  whole  year.  But 
from  time  to  time  forward  plants  may  be  lifted  out  by  means 
of  apiece  of  stick,  and  be  planted  in  other  pans  to  grow  with 
better  advantages.  I would  not  pot  one  till  the  bulbs  were  as 
large  as  hazel-nuts. 

To  multiply  by  scales  is  easy  enough.  Detach  the  scales  with- 
out bruising  them,  and  put  them  in  pans  filled  with  a mixture  of 
equal  parts  peat  and  sand,  pretty  close  together,  the  base  of  each 
scale  within  the  soil,  and  the  point  of  each  scale  just  peeping  out. 
The  best  place  for  pans  so  filled  is  in  a moist  atmosphere,  with  a 
temperature  from  50°  to  60°,  until  little  green  leaves  appear  ; then 
put  them  in  a heat  of  70°.  Previous  to  leaves  appearing,  they  must 
have  scarcely  any  water,  but  must  never  be  quite  dry.  When  they 
have  made  one  full  season’s  growth,  they  maybe  separately  potted, 
but  I far  prefer  boxes  until  they  are  approaching  flowering  size,  as 
better  for  them  and  less  trouble  to  the  cultivator.  In  all  these 
operations,  the  chief  requisites  for  success  are  watchfulness  and 
patience.  As  to  skill,  there  is  none  wanted  beyond  such  as  every 
practical  man  possesses  already. 

The  Editor  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  some  particulars  of 
specimens  that  have  been  exhibited  in  England,  and  also  with  a 
stereoscopic  picture  of  the  best  plant  hitherto  known.  With  his 
permission,  1 will  not  avail  myself  of  all  the  particulars  sent,  as  the 
practical  rather  than  the  historical  has  influenced  me  in  drawing  up 
the  foregoing  as  the  epitome  of  practice.  When  first  flowered  in 
England,  it  produced  only  one  flower  at  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
and  Dr.  Hooker  therefore  named  it  Lilium  uniflora  ! Very  soon  it 
was  found  capable  of  producing  seven  flowers  on  one  stem,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  one  descriptive  of  its  characteristic  beauty. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  1865,  Mr.  Constantine  exhibited  at  Ken- 
sington a plant  which  from  one  bulb  produced  two  stems,  one  bearing 
fifteen  and  the  other  fourteen  flowers,  being  twenty-nine  in  all.  I 
find  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  Sept.  29, 1866,  an  account  of 
a specimen  grown  by  Mr.  Bullen,  gardener  at  Bow  Bridge,  Leicester 
(known  too  as  one  of  the  best  of  cultivators  of  orchids)  that  pro- 
duced three  stems  from  one  bulb.  The  two  largest  of  these  stems 
were  9 feet  6 inches  high  and  3£-  inches  girth  near  the  bottom.  These 
two  stems  bore  between  them  twenty-seven  flowers ; the  third  stem 
was  very  small,  with  only  one  flower,  making  twenty-eight  in  all. 
This  plant  was  put  in  the  East  India  orchid  house  from  the  time  the 
buds  were  half  matured  till  they  were  quite  expanded,  and  Mr.  Bullen 


says,  “ when  taken  in  this  stage,  its  forcing  qualities  arc  excellent.” 
But  better  still  than  these  was  the  specimen  flowered  in  June  last 
by  Mr.  Dodds,  the  able  gardener  at  Ashton  Court,  near  Bristol,  for 
this  plant  produced  in  all  forty-three  flowers,  a truly  wondrous 
spectacle,  and  which  I will  fain  believe  none  of  us  shall 
see  surpassed!  I am  favoured  with  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  photograph  of  this  plant  for  the  embellishment  of  this  paper. 
It  might  have  been  worked  into  a grand  picture,  but  it  was  thought 
best  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  natural  shadow  of  the 
plant  and  its  surroundings,  and  I hope  the  reader  will  approve  of 
this  step  as  preferable  to  mere  effect  at  the  expense  of  sober  truth. 
I have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  this  lilium  is  hardy,  and 
will  grow  beautifully  in  a sheltered  rhododendron  bed.  At  the  end 
of  March  would  be  soon  enough  to  plant  the  bulbs ; they  should  be 
put  4 inches  deep,  with  a handful  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  the  hole  filled  up  with  sand  above  them.  I advise  to  lift  them 
carefully  when  the  leaves  wither,  and  pack  them  away  in  damp 
cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a place  safe  from  frost,  but  where  they  will  not 
get  quite  dry,  all  the  winter,  and  again  plant  them  in  March. 
When  the  bulbs  are  cheaper  than  at  present,  they  maybe  left  in  the 
ground  all  the  winter,  but  as  hard  frost  after  heavy  rain  might  kill 
them,  taking  up  is  the  best  plan  while  the  bulbs  are  too  dear  to  be 
exposed  to  risks.  Karl  Prosper. 


POTATO  DISEA.SE. 

I am  a thorough  convert  to  the  doctriues  enunciated  in  the  Gar- 
dener’s Magazine  on  the  subject  of  potato  disease.  I have 
been  a cultivator  and  a close  observer  of  the  potato  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  I believe  with  our  Editor  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  a check  given  by  cold  when  the  tubers  are  ripening. 
The  theory  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  true.  All  my  early  kinds  were 
truly  grand  last  season,  but  my  late  sorts  are  gone.  The  cold 
that  set  in  with  August  swept  them  away.  I regret  very  much  that 
during  the  winter  we  have  had  no  Webb’s  Imperials  on  the  tabic, 
for  that  was  my  favourite  potato — so  snow-white,  so  well  flavoured, 
so  mealy,  so  handsome.  But  it  was  never  a profitable  potato  with 
me.  Milky  White  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  of  it,  for  the 
disease  did  not  touch  it,  though  it  was  far  from  ripe  when  the 
weather  changed  in  August  last.  Bed  Ashleaf  was  good,  though 
I do  not  care  much  about  it  for  the  table;  it  is  not  first-class.  As 
planting  time  is  approaching,  I advise  my  brother  amateurs  to 
plant  plenty  of  the  early  sorts  and  few  of  the  late  sorts,  for  potatoes 
are  never  safe  in  this  country  after  July.  B.  E.  P. 


THE  EUCOMI3  JAPONICU8. 

Will  it  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  here  why  this  plant  is  so  little 
known,  and  still  less  cultivated  ? It  certainly  is  not  because  it 
requires  expeusive  appliances  to  grow  it,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
manage,  or  in  any  way  wanting  in  grace  and  beauty  to  repay  the 
cultivator  for  the  labour  and  care  expended.  Even  were  it  multi- 
plied fiftyfold,  I cannot  account  for  its  neglect  in  any  other  way 
than  that  the  numberless  new  things  which  are  continually  appear- 
ing so  captivate  the  attention,  and  occupy  so  much  more  room,  that 
older  and  far  better  plants  have  to  go  to  the  wall.  There  are 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  plants  at  the  present  day  occupying 
posts  of  honour  in  our  houses  and  gardens  which  bear  no  com- 
parison to  this  and  many  other  old  plants  that  I could  mention.  I 
do  not  despise  everything  new;  and  when  a plant  really  is  an 
acquisition,  instead  of  being  merely  an  addition  to  our  already 
extensive  lists,  I can  appreciate  it  as  much  and  enjoy  it  as 
thoroughly  as  most  people ; but  I do  regret  that  the  run  after 
novelties  should  so  effectually  shut  out  many  deserving  old  friends, 
whose  only  faults  and  disqualifications  are  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  known  in  the  country,  and  their  complete  destitution  of 
novelty.  Most  varieties  of  the  Eucomis  were  introduced  from  the 
Cape  about  a century  ago,  and  I only  know  one  private  individual, 
with  the  exception  of  myself,  who  grows  this  variety,  which  is  the 
only  one  we  can  get  hold  of  at  present.  I grow  mine  in  a cold 
greenhouse,  as  near  the  glass  as  I conveniently  can,  so  as  to  keep 
the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  stocky,  and  prevent  them  drawing. 
Moreover,  the  leaves  are  much  more  prettily  marked  when  grown  in 
a full  exposure  to  the  light.  I use  a soil  of  about  three  parts  rich 
turfy  loam,  and  the  other  part  leaf-mould  and  rotten  dung  in  equal 
proportions,  or  either  separately,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  the 
pot  not  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  plant.  After  the  bulbs  com- 
mence to  push  their  young  growth,  the  plant  should  be  shifted  into 
a larger  pot  and  fresh  mould,  which  will  last  it  for  the  season. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  shifting  it  oftener,  for  by  the  time  the  plant 
is  effectually  established  in  its  first  shift  it  will  be  in  flower,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  brought  into  a state  of  rest  after  the  whole  of  the 
beauty  of  its  noble  spikes  is  past,  the  better  it  may  be  expected  to 
bloom  the  following  season.  E.  Japonicus  flowers  with  me 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  is  a great  ornament  to  the  conserva- 
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tory  for  two  months  at  least.  When  the  principal  beauty  of  the 
flowers  is  gone,  it  is  gradually  dried  off,  and  packed  away  on  its 
side  under  the  geranium  house  stage,  until  it  shows  signs  of 
growth  in  the  spring,  when  of  course  it  is  brought  into  the  light 
again.  If  the  simple  directions  I have  here  laid  down  are  closely 
followed,  I can  guarantee  the  cultivator  one  of  the  richest  treats  he 
has  had  for  a long  time,  if  he  is  not  already  familiar  with  this 
plant,  and  will  follow  my  method  in  cultivating  it.  The  year  before 
last  my  largest  plant  had  seven  spikes,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length ; last  year  over  a dozen  spikes,  and  measured  over  two  feet 
long  from  one  end  of  the  spike  to  the  other,  without  reckoning  the 
stalk.  For  the  first  month  the  flowers  are  a most  lovely  rosy-lilac 
colour,  which  gradually  changes  to  a greenish  colour  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  time.  I think  the  E.  Japonica  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
that  we  can  have  for  conservatory  decoration  through  the  end  of 
the  summer,  when  good  flowers  for  indoor  work  are  scarce.  The 
many  paltry  annuals  which  are  extensively  grown  for  that  purpose 
bear  no  comparison  to  it,  and  it  is  much  better  than  one-third  of 
the  orchids,  and  it  somewhat  resembles  some  of  them.  I must  not 
forget  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  powerfully  scented  plant  I know, 
and  the  odour  is  very  agreeable ; and  also  that  unless  the  plant  is 
thoroughly  rested,  like  other  bulbous  plants,  the  flowers  will  be 
scarce  and  poor.  George  Gordon. 

[I  saw  ODe  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  plants  of  Eucomis  Japonicus  in  the  summer 
of  1865,  and  it  was  fully  worth  the  praise  he  has  now  bestowed  on  the 
species,  as,  moreover,  its  condition  testified  it  had  received  most  skilful 
treatment.  Many  cultivators  fail  with  this  noble  plant,  probably  because 
they  keep  it  always  growing. — S.  H.] 
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WORK  FOE  WEEK  COMMENCING  FEBRUAKY  9. 

Httthen  ffiartrrn  anb  JTame  ffirountr. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  work  must  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  and 
at  this  time  of  year  the  usual  eDemv  to  work  is  wet.  If  the  ground  is 
sticky,  there  can  he  nothing  gained  by  doing  anything  with  it;  but  if  at 
all  workable,  not  a day  should  be  lost  in  planting  and  sowing,  and  pre- 
paring for  various  summer  crops.  Sometimes  the  stealing  of  a day’s 
work  in  sowing  a few  rows  of  peas  and  beans,  or  the  planting  of  potatoes, 
&c.,  may  in  the  end  make  a difference  of  a week  or  two  in  the  date  of  the 
produce  coming  to  perfection,  because  if  the  bright  day  when  the  ground 
may  be  fairly  moved  is  allowed  to  slip  by,  heavy  rain  may  again  stop  work 
for  some  time.  Our  seasons  do  not  allow  of  any  trifling  with  outdoor  work 
at  this  time  of  year,  aDd  every  advantage  must  be  made  the  most  of. 
Those  who  have  plenty  of  frames  and  other  conveniences  for  sowing  seeds 
under  cover  may  push  on  a number  of  things  to  be  transplanted  to 
open  quarters  when  sufficiently  forward. 

AsrARAGUs  to  be  kept  going  in  the  forcing-pit  for  succession.  Give  air 
and  light;  if  wholly  blanched,  it  is  not  good  ; the  sticks  should  be  stout, 
quickly  grown,  and  purple  at  the  top. 

Beans  must  now  be  sown  for  main  crops.  For  early  supplies,  Hang- 
down  and  Mazagan  are  the  best;  for  market  and  rough  purposes,  the  most 
profitable  are  the  Longpods,  of  which  Johnson's  Wonderful  and  Minster 
Giant  are  the  best.  But  for  home  consumption,  where  there  is  a good 
table,  Green  Windsor  is  the  only  sort  that  should  he  grown;  it  is  hand- 
some, a fine  colour,  superb  flavour,  and  though  less  productive  than  the 
LoDgpod  race,  gives  a good  return.  The  scarlet  flowered  broad  bean  grows 
in  the  same  style  as  others  of  the  family ; the  flowers  are  dirty  purple, 
dirty  red,  and  washy  lilac ; the  pods  are  plentifully  produced,  and  serve 
very  well  for  horses  or  pigs,  but  are  utterly  unfit  for  a Christian's  table. 
We  see  this  bean  entered  in  some  of  the  trade  catalogues,  where  it  is 
described  as  a most  ornamental  plant,  and  the  beans  of  first-rate  quality, 
both  which  statements  are  untrue.  It  is  simply  a vile  thing  in  a garden, 
but  an  excellent  thing  in  a field. 

Cabbage. — During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been  planting  out  con- 
siderable quantities  of  autumn-sown  plants  of  Early  York,  Ewarf  Early 
York,  Rosette  Colewort,  Enfold  Market,  and  Sugarloaf.  We  shall  continue 
to  thin  out  the  seed-beds  as  occasions  offer.  We  have  also,  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  the  ground  on  which  savoys  and  other  winter  greens 
have  stood,  taken  them  up,  and  replanted  them  close  together  in  batches, 
so  that  they  can  be  drawn  for  use  between  this  time  and  the  middle  of 
March,  as  in  that  time  they  are  not  likely  to  increase  in  size  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  ground,  which  is  now  wanted  for  rotation  cropping.  It  would 
be  well  to  sow  a few  sorts  of  cabbage  now,  as  if  they  are  not  ultimately 
wanted  for  planting  out,  they  may  be  drawn  from  the  seed-bed  for  the 
kitchen,  aDd  make  a delicious  vegetable. 

Carrots. — Sow  Early  French  Horn  on  warm  borders,  and  thin  as  soon 
as  up. 

Cauliflowers  in  seed-pans  to  he  thinned  out,  and  potted  singly  in  rioh 
light  soil,  or  planted  out  in  beds  in  frames.  Sow  again  if  likely  to  he 
wanted. 

Celery. — Sow  for  the  main  crop.  Early  sowings  to  he  pricked  out  on 
beds  in  frames.  The  best  way  to  make  these  beds  for  forwarding  celery 
plants  is  to  prepare  a hard  surface  by  beating;  then  lay  on  it  three  or  four 
inches  of  a light  rich  mixture,  consisting  chiefly  of  rotten  dung.  Plant 
in  this,  and  the  plants  will  make  abundance  of  fibres,  and  lift  well  for  final 
planting  out.  Hollowness  and  bolting  are  caused  by  the  too  common 
practice  of  starving  and  checking  the  plant  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  when  sown  very  early  it  is  most  likely  to  suffer  a check  be. 
cause  of  the  want  of  convenience  to  keep  it  growing  until  the  season  is 
sufficiently  advanced  for  planting  out.  Therefore,  where  npplianoes  are 
few,  the  best  celery  is  likely  to  be  had  by  sowing  comparatively  late — say 
in  the  last  week  of  March, 

Lettuces  required  as  early  as  possible  should  he  pricked  out  from  the 
need-boxes  into  a sweet  and  gentle  hotbed.  To  seouro  fine  lettuces,  the 
plauts  should  suffer  uo  check,  but  bo  grown  quick,  and  in  a rich  moist 
soil.  Thcrclore  do  not  plant  out  any  except  cubhugc  kinds  in  open 


quarters  yet,  as  the  check  will  prevent  them  hearting  well.  Sow  again  : 
the  cos  varieties  are  best  to  sow  now,  as  they  are  so  much  more  prized  in 
England  than  the  cabbage  kinds  for  summer  use. 

JFlotoer  fflarhen. 

Alpines  require  care  now  that  many  of  them  are  growing  or  coming  into 
flower.  Those  that  do  not  need  repotting  will  be  benefited  by  removing  a 
little  soil  Irorn  the  top,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  sandy  peat  or  sandy 
loam.  Plants  that  make  offsets  freely  may  be  increased  now  by  division, 
but  it  is  not  a good  time  to  propagate  any  kind  of  alpines  from  cuttings. 

Dahlias  must  be  kept  going  now  where  any  quantity  of  stock  is 
required.-  It  is  the  common  practice  of  the  best  growers  to  destroy  the 
first  gross  shoots  that  the  roots  produce,  and  wait  for  the  next  crop  for 
cuttings,  the  object  being  to  obtain  plants  of  less  robust  habit  than  the 
first  growth  would  produce.  The  cuttings  are  most  easily  managed.  Take 
them  off  when  three  inches  long,  pot  singly  in  smallest  pots,  and  put  in  a 
good  heat,  and  they  will  root  almost  instanter.  Trade  growers  stick  them 
close  together  in  beds  of  sand  in  the  propagating  house,  and  pot  when 
rooted,  but  that  wholesale  way  is  not  needed  in  private  gardens. 

Lawns  may  be  made  at  aDy  time,  provided  the  weather  is  neither  burn- 
ing hot  nor  severely  frosty.  Such  moist,  mild  weather  as  we  have  had  for 
three  weeks  past  would  be  as  good  for  laying  down  grass  as  aDy,  provided 
the  work  could  be  Hone  properly  at  intervals  between  the  heavy  rains. 
Where  it  is  required  to  lay  down  turf,  the  sooner  it  is  done  now  the  better. 
Grass  seeds  may  also  be  sown  now,  but  the  safest  and  most  expeditious 
way  is  to  obtain  a fine  turf,  and  have  it  put  down  by  men  used  to  such 
work.  The  result  is  a lawn  at  once,  for  use  and  enjoyment. 

Deciduous  Trees  of  all  kinds  not  yet  planted  must  be  got  into  their 
places  without  delay.  Should  frost  occur,  planting  will  be  delayed  still 
further;  and  if  no  frost,  the  trees  will  be  so  advanced  in  growth  as  to  be 
greatly  injured  by  the  process  of  lifting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  progress 
they  will  make  in  the  next  few  weeks  in  cutting  established  in  their  new 
quarters. 

Hardy  Climbers  planted  now  in  well-prepared  borders  will  have  a good 
chance  of  making  a free  growth  this  season.  Climbers  doing  badly  may, 
if  in  a good  soil  and  suitable  position,  be  cut  down ‘close  to  the  ground 
with  a view  to  get  a strong  free  growth  in  the  coming  season.  Of  course, 
if  they  are  in  a wet  or  starving  soil,  cutting  the  plants  down  will  do  no 
good. 

Boses. — Put  a heavy  mulch  on  plantations  not  yet  dressed,  and  proceed 
with  planting  not  yet  finished. 

.fruit  ffiatben  anh  ©rtfjartr  Bouse. 

Orchard  House. — If  this  has  been  crowded  with  plants  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  place,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  it  is  now  time 
to  think  of  clearing  them  away,  for  the  fruit  trees  will  be  pushing  soon. 

Vegetation  is  now  undergoing  the  seasonal  change  from  a state  of 
torpor  to  active  growth.  The  phenomena  of  outdoor  life  have  their 
analogues  in  plant-houses,  and  no  matter  what  is  the  natural  climate  of 
plants,  they  all  more  or  less  conform  to  the  order  of  seasonal  influences 
under  which  they  are  placed  in  this  country.  No  doubt  the  peculiar 
actinic  properties  of  ordinary  daylight  at  this  time  of  year  have  very  much 
to  do  with  the  renewal  of  growth  by  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  That  it  cannot 
be  owing  merely  to  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture  is  tolerably  ceitaiD,  seeing 
that  in  plant-houses  the  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture  are  at  the  command 
of  the  cultivator.  However,  to  deal  with  matters  of  fact : plants  of  all 
kinds  UDder  glass  are  now  growing  ; very  many  orchids  are  starting  ; hard- 
wooded  plants  are  making  new  wood;  numbers  of  fine  things  are  pushing 
into  flower,  and  on  every  hand  the  cultivator  finds  fresh  work  to  do. 
Success  in  plaDt-growing  can  only  he  assured  by  studious  waiting  upon 
nature.  When  plants  commence  new  growth  without  being  subjected  to 
any  special  stimulus,  the  cultivator  should  take  warning  that  they  want 
help,  and  all  such  indications  should  give  the  key  for  the  right  moment  to 
repot,  or  to  refresh  with  top-dressing,  to  prune,  to  stop,  to  divide,  pro- 
pagate, &c.,  &o.,  as  the  case  may  require.  The  object  of  this  note  may  bo 
summed  up  in  a word ; it  is  time  for  plant-growers  to  be  awake  and  active, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  increase  of  solar  light  and  heat,  and  especially 
to  promote  growth  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  so  that  new  leaves 
and  new  roots  may  have  the  best  of  food  from  the  first,  and  not  be  half- 
starved  for  some  time  before  their  requirements  are  thought  of. 

CUrccnJjDuse  nntr  CDonscrbatorp. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  should  be  gay  now  with  various  bulbs 
— Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Cytisuses,  Camellias,  Daphnes, 
and  other  spring  flowers.  Any  stove  plauts  brought  into  the  conservatory 
must  be  guarded  against  a chill,  and  they  will  all  bear  a lower  temperature 
than  they  have  been  grown  in  if  kept  rather  dry.  This  treatment  will 
preserve  their  beauty  for  a long  time.  The  temperature  of  houses  in 
which  plant  are  growing  may  be  increased  now,  for  vegetation  is  active. 
Most  soft-wooded  plants  will  now  become  infested  with  aphides,  unless 
well  taken  care  of : good  cultivation  keeps  such  things  away,  and  it  is 
certain  they  soonest  visit  plants  that  are  half  starved  and  quite  stifled. 

forcing  pt. 

Cherries  are  considered  the  most  difficult  of  hardy  fruits  to  force ; add 
perhaps  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  fear  of  ventilating.  If  they  are  kept 
too  close,  or  too  wet,  or  too  hot,  they  resent  the  injustice  more  readily  than 
aDy  subjects  of  the  same  class  ; they  are,  in  fact,  more  capricious  than 
peaches.  The  trees  ought  now  to  be  in  bloom  in  a rather  dry  airy 
house  whore  the  temperature  averages  60°  to  60°.  They  never  do  so  well 
as  in  houses  where  there  is  air  admitted  below  the  pipes,  so  as  to  allow 
of  free  ventilation  without  causing  a chill,  as  the  air,  passing  over  the  pipes, 
gets  warmed  before  circulating  through  the  house.  Sudden  variations  of 
temperature  will  cause  the  flowers  to  fall  before  fertilization  takes  place, 
and  after  the  fruit  is  set  too  much  or  too  little  moisture  at  tho  roots  will 
cause  the  fruit  to  fall  like  a shower  of  hail.  Cherry  trees  lately  put  in 
and  just  starting  to  be  freely  syringed. 

Cucumbers  in  the  fruiting  beds  must  be  kept  moist  above  and  below, 
to  promote  a free  growth.  Any  fruits  that  show  before  the  plants  are 
tolerably  strong,  nip  out.  By  the  time  fruit  may  bo  allowed,  the  hills 
will  want  earthing  up;  use  moe  light  loamy  stuff,  vegetable  fibre  being 
preferable  to  animal  manure,  though  a little  thoroughly  decayed  manure 
may  be  added  to  advantage.  If  there  is  a good  heat  in  the  bed,  give  a 
little  air  all  night,  unless  the  weather  is  too  severe  for  such  a risk; 
indeed,  a gentle  circulation  of  air  is  at  all  tunes  desirable.  As  soon  us 
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they  begin  to  fruit,  stop  regularly  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit;  if  thin  ia 
not  done,  the  plants  soon  booomo  a mass  of  ooulusion,  but  it  is  u simple 
aff'ir  enough.  , ..  ..  ... 

PEACHES  that  havo  set  their  fruit  must  not  have  liquid  manure  until 
tho  stoning  period  is  pnst,  which  may  bo  known  by  the  sudden  increase  of 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  after  remaining  stationary  some  time  ; also  by  tho 
inoreaHed  quantity  of  fruit  that,  falls  then.  Hut  tho  stoning  period  past,  lot 
them  hove  the  benefit  of  rather  strong  manure-water  of  tho  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  house,  and  it  had  better  bo  a few  degrees  warmer  than  cooler. 

Pines  advancing  in  fruit  must  havo  liberal  heat  and  moisture.  The 
best  manure-water  is  a solution  of  soot,  but  wo  prefer  to  give  them  nothing 
of  the  sort,  as  if  they  are  grown  in  a suitable  soil,  and  have  proper  attention 
in  respect  of  heat  and  moisture,  fine  fruit  can  be  produoed  without 
stimulants,  which  sometimes  cause  tho  fruit  to  be  black  in  the  centre,  so 
that  the  finest  looking  fruits  nro  after  all  tho  least  valuable.  At  any  rate, 
if  stimulants  are  used  to  get  up  large  specimens  for  exhibition,  let  great 
caution  be  taken  to  guard  against  overdoing  it.  Pot  succession  plants,  and 
give  the  whole  stock  more  room  for  a circulation  of  air  amongst  them.. 

Strawberries  for  succession  to  be  taken  in.  Novor  plnoe  them  in  a 
high  temperature  at  all,  and  prepare  them  if  possible  for  the  forcing  pit 
by  putting  them  into  a cool  house  or  pit  for  a week  previously.  Bear  in 
mind  the  necessity  for  good  food,  and  place  the  pots  on  o bed  of  dung  into 
which  they  oan  root  through  the  pots,  or  put  the  pots  in  pans  filled  with 
quite  fresh  short  manure,  or  fat  half-rotten  stuff  from  the  heap. 

Vines  may  now  have  a rise  of  temperature,  say  55°  to  CO*  by  night,  and 
65°  to  70°  by  day.  Thin  nway  supeifluous  bunches  in  good  time,  and  also 
thin  out  the  berries  of  the  bunches  that  remain,  but  this  last  job  must  be 
done  at  twioe  rather  than  once,  and  better  three  times  than  twice  it  there 
is  no  rough  handling.  To  preserve  the  contour  of  the  bunches,  and  afford 
room  for  the  berries  to  swell,  work  the  scissors  into  the  centre  so  as  to 
remove  the  inside  berries,  as  well  as  reduce  the  number  throughout. 
Practioe  and  observation  will  alone  serve  as  teachers  in  this  sort  of  work ; 
all  than  can  be  done  here  is  to  suggest  the  procedure  that  is  desirable,  and 
remind  cultivators  of  what  is  to  be  done. 

Stobe  nnb  (©rcljlw  ^ottsc. 

Begonias  require  to  be  repotted  and  started  into  growth.  A nice 
friable  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-soil  should  be  used.  Large  old 
rhizomas  may  be  cut  back,  and  they  will  break  from  below  if  aided  with  a 
moist  heat ; but  if  kept  cold  and  wet  after  the  knife  has  been  used,  they 
will  be  liable  to  rot. 

Gloxinias  have  been  frequently  advised  upon  of  late.  There  is  still 
good  time  to  deal  fairly  by  them.  There  can  be  no  better  soil  than  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  mellow  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould;  we  have 
grown  them  well  in  equal  parts  mellow  loam  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse. 
It  is  important  to  use  the  compost  moderately  moist,  and  give  no  water 
till  they  are  actually  growing.  Press  the  roots  down  into  the  soil,  sprinkle 
a little  fine  stuff  over  them,  and  then  put  them  into  a moist  heat  at  about 
70°.  When  advanced  a little,  pot  them,  and  again  give  them  a nice  beat 
for  a week,  after  which  place  them  in  an  intermediate  house  where  the 
temperature  is  about  60°.  If  pushed  on  too  fast,  the  flowers  are  weak  in 
colour. 

Musa  Cavendishii. — When  well  treated,  this  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
plants  of  the  stove ; but  is  not  always  so,  because  cultivators  starve  it.  The 
soil  cannot  be  too  rich,  but  it  must  be  sweet,  and  very  light  and  porous,  as 
the  plant  requires  abundance  of  water.  Equal  parts  of  the  most  fibrous 
part  of  well-decayed  turfy-loam,  sweet  leaf-mould,  and  quite  rotten  hot- 
bed dung  will  answer  admirably,  and  there  must  be  perfect  drainage. 
After  the  shift,  the  plant  must  have  a bottom-beat  of  80°.  Suckers  will 
produce  fruit  within  a year  of  taking  them  off  the  parent  plant  if  kept 
going  in  a good  heat  with  plenty  of  moisture. 

Orchids  will  now  want  much  attention  ; some  must  be  repotted,  re- 
bloeked,  and  otherwise  assisted  as  the  season  of  their  new  growth 
approaches.  Those  not  to  be  shifted  may  perhaps  be  benefited  by  a 
little  fresh  peat  or  sphagnum.  After  any  disturbance  of  the  roots,  give 
them  the  aid  of  a little  extra  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture,  but  do  not 
water  them  much  at  the  roots  until  they  begin  to  grow. 


Corre^ontrence* 

Frozen  Plants  and  Failing  Boilers. — In  my  travels  about  as  a repre- 
sentative of  a hot-water  firm,  I have  seen  some  strange  things  lately. 
During  the  tremendous  frost  of  January  3,  4,  and  5,  boilers  took  to  crack- 
ing, and  pipes  to  bursting,  and  many  a valuable  house  of  plants  was  put  to 
such  risks  as  made  their  owners  tremble,  and  put  gardeners  in  a terrible 
fluster.  I saw  a case  of  this  kind— a collection  of  orchids,  the  value  of 
which  I am  not  competent  to  estimate,  and  about  which  I made  no 
enquiries,  for  I knew  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  country,  and 
that  was  enough  for  me.  Well,  on  the  dreadful  Friday  night  the  boiler 
gave  way,  and  to  keep  frost  out,  ironing  stoves,  charcoal  stoves,  and  every 
portable  heat  producer  that  could  be  begged  or  borrowed  in  the  district, 
were  collected  and  set  to  work,  and  these  were  supplemented  with  candles 
wholesale.  The  collection  was  saved,  though  dust  and  cold  have  left  their 
mark  upon  them  for  many  a day.  All  the  following  Saturday,  all  Saturday 
night,  and  all  Sunday,  bricklayers  and  smiths  were  at  work,  and  by  hook 
and  by  crook  the  boiler  was  got  out  and  another  set  in  its  place.  The 
number  of  such  disasters  that  occurred  made  quite  a joke  of  the  frost,  for 
while  it  brought  business  to  those  who  were  glad  of  it,  the  proof  was 
afforded  that  plant  growers  do  not  yet  know  their  own  interests,  or  they 
would  never  trust  their  valuable  collections  to  boilers  that  may  break  down 
at  any  time,  with  no  reserve  in  case  of  such  accidents.  The  “ one-boiler 
system”  is  all  very  well  while  things  go  quietly,  but  if  the  one  boiler  fails 
where  are  you  ? Echo  answers,  “ Where  are  you  ?”  I would  not  trust  a 
good  range  of  houses  to  one  boiler  if  you  gave  me  the  boiler  for  nothing. 

I would  never  have  less  than  two,  and  I know  that  the  additional  expense 
in  the  first  instance  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  additional 
safety.  I think  it  well  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  I saw  in  the  garden 
of  an  amateur  who  has  made  bis  mark  on  horticultural  affairs.  In  this 
garden  several  houses  are  heated  by  one  boiler,  a capital  upright  cylinder. 
On  the  night  of  the  3rd,  the  head  gardener,  a generally  trusty  and  careful 
man,  took  care  to  look  after  the  fires  himself.  He  did  everything  well 
enough  except  the  feeding  of  the  cylinder,  and  this  he  choked.  In  fact, 
he  stuffed  in  as  much  good  fuel  as  he  couid,  and  then  put  a little  dusty  i 


rubbish  ori  tho  top,  ro  bh  to  fill  up  the  feed-hole,  and  stop  the  draught 
entirely.  This  was  done  that  he  might  go  to  bed  and  know  all  was  safo  till 
the  morning.  The  simple  result  was  tho  fire  went  out,  and  next  morning 
the  astonished  proprietor,  who  made  a survey  before  any  of  the  bands  came 
to  their  posts,  found  tho  thermometer  down  to  2 0°  in  houses  filled  with 
bulbs,  geraniums,  greenhouse  ferns,  palms,  and  other  subjects  of  tho  same 
degree  of  tenderness.  In  a few  minutes,  the  hoad  man  camo  in  a great 
fluster,  tho  furnace  was  cleared  out,  and  tho  fire  set  going  again.  The 
master  made  but  little  complaint,  but  being  a cultivator  in  tho  proper  sense 
of  tho  term,  bo  kept  a watch.  In  about  two  hours’  tirno  he  sent  for  his 
factotum,  and  asked  how  tho  flro  was  going.  “Oh,”  says  Factotum, 
“nil  right;  I’ve  nearly  got  tho  frost  out.’’  Tho  master  naively  replied, 
“ More  fool  you,  if  you  put  mv  property  in  such  jeopardy  by  one  folly,  don't 
make  it  worso  by  another."  His  foar  was  of  course  that  there  would  soon 
bo  a roasting  heat.  So  ho  wont  down  himHelf,  put  in  the  damper,  put 
some  rubbish  on  the  fire  to  check  tho  draught,  and  by  proper  manage- 
ment kept  the  temperature  in  the  houses  heated  by  this  boiler  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  32°  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  allowed  it  to  rise  slowly 
to  35*.  Lachenalias  with  their  flower-spikes  three  inches  long  were 
frozon  hard;  Latania  Bourbonioa  and  Chammrops  excelsa, ditto;  geraniums 
of  all  sorts,  ditto;  yet  not  a leaf  was  hurt.  The  gentle  thaw  saved  thorn. 
To  repair  a damage  is  the  next  best  thing  to  avoiding  it.  IIot-wateu. 

Planting  a Set  or  Beds. — Your  perusal  and  reply  through  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine  of  the  following  will  be  greatly  esteemed.  The 
above  figures  are  made  by  small  posts  of  wood  6 or  7 inches  high  each 
tier.  My  system  in  planting  the  past  year  was  the  following:  No.  1, 
Geranium  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Lobelia  specioss,  alternately  ; No.  2,  Lobelia 
Paxtoniana,  thickly;  No.  3,  Geranium  Stella;  No,  4,  Geraniums  Bijou  and 
Flower  of  the  Day.  I and  others  were  pretty  well  pleased  with  it,  but  as  I 


have  a desire  to  do  it  better,  I make  my  request  to  you.  One  thing  I may 
mention,  I wish  to  put  Mrs.  Pollock  in  oentre  tier  (4).  What  can  I put  in 
No.  3 to  correspond  ? Being  baffled,  I intended  to  put  Mrs.  Pollock  in 
No.  1,  but  would  much  rather  have  her  in  No.  4.  Not  having  much  room 
for  bedding,  I should  like  to  do  the  thing  well.  If  you  could,  suggest  how 
to  plant  these  four  beds  first  with  Pollock  in  No.  1,  then  in  No.  4. 

An  Amateur. 

[In  considering  a case  of  this  kind,  we  are  obliged  to  make  something 
of  a guess  at  the  means  of  the  inquirer,  to  avoid  recommending  anything 
that  might  prove  too  expensive.  In  the  present  case,  we  suppose  our  cor- 
respondent to  have  a stock  of  each  of  the  plants  named,  and  desirous  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  If  the  two  figures  are  under  view  at  the  same 
time,  as  represented,  there  must  be  an  agreement  between  them  in  general 
colouring.  No.  1 with  Cloth  of  Gold  alone  would  be  more  telling  than 
mixed  with  Lobelia;  but  Lobelia  speciosa  would  make  a fine  blue  line  for 
a boundary  to  it,  and  allow  us  to  use  Flower  of  the  Day  in  No.  2.  We 
suppose  that  1 is  a higher  level  than  2,  and  that  the  Lobelia  would  partly 
hang  over  the  line  of  wood  that  defines  the  shape  of  1.  For  the  other 
figure,  Mrs.  Pollock  would  make  a fine  effect  in  4,  if  bounded  by  a sharp 
line  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  as  in  the  crescent;  then  a belt  of  Stella  all  rouad, 
and  an  edging  of  Bijou.  But  if  these  figures  are  fiat,  the  Lobelia  would 
be  overtopped,  and  we  must  adopt  another  plan.  Say  Cloth  of  Gold  in 
1,  dividing  belt  of  Stella,  next  a line  of  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  outside 
margin  of  Lobelia  speciosa.  Mrs.  Pollock  in  4,  with  a belt  of  Stella  to 
define  the  circle,  then  a single  circle  of  Bijou,  and  a broad  and  very  bold 
margin  of  Lobelia  speciosa.  In  each  of  these  schemes  we  throw  out 
Lobelia  Paxtoniana.] 

Englisii-grown  ILsacinths. — I have  half  an  hour  on  my  hands  this 
evening,  and  I have  been  thinking  that  I cannot  occupy  it  better  than  by 
describing  to  you  the  mode  in  which  I cultivated  hyacinths  some  years 
since,  so  as  to  procure  from  them  a much  finer  bloom  than  that  from 
imported  bulbs.  As  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  I think  that  these 
beautiful  things  may  be  brought  to  a much  greater  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  rich  loam  of  this  country,  aided  by  heavy  applications  of  manure,  than 
anything  we  have  yet  been  accustomed  to  see  brought  into  this  country 
from  abroad.  I was  induced  to  try  my  hand  with  them  because  I found  I 
could  but  seldom  get  hold  of  bulbs  of  any  of  the  yellow  flowering  varieties 
that  would  throw  up  satisfactory  trusses  of  bloom.  The  old  Prince  of 
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Orange,  and  none  two  or  three  others,  which  at  that  time  (some  twenty-five 
yearn  since)  comprised  the  whole  of  the  impoited  varieties  of  this  (to  my 
taste)  beautiful  section,  I have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  such  perfection  as  to 
obtain  from  them  trusses  of  bloom  as  fine  as  any  I have  ever  seen  produced 
by  the  finest  bulbs  of  Grand  Vainqueur  (white),  Nimrod  (blue),  or  any 
other  similarly  large-trussing  varieties.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to 
produce  good  flowering  bulbs  is  at  least  three  years.  When  I first  began, 
I selected  a small  spot  containing  not  more  than  three  superficial  yards; 
I threw  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  six  inches  of  rotten  manure,  then  six  inches  of  earth,  then  four 
inches  more  manure,  and  then  filled  in  the  whole  of  the  soil.  This  was 
the  first  week  in  September.  The  roots  of  hyacinths  begin  to  move 
by  this  time.  As  soon  as  I filled  in,  I selected  the  strongest  offsets 
from  the  different  varieties  I had  grown  the  previous  season  in  pots,  and 
planted  them  at  a depth  of  four  inches,  nine  inches  from  row  to  row,  and 
five  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  This  gave  me  from  sixty  to  seventy  roots  in  the 
three  square  yards.  When  they  were  an  inch  or  so  above  the  ground,  in 
the  middle  of  February.  I stirred  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the  rows  ; 
this  was  of  great  bent  fit  to  them,  as  to  all  ether  growing  crops.  They 
required  no  further  attention  till  the  trusses  were  developed,  when  I 
divested  the  flower-stems  of  all  the  buds  excepting  the  top  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  the  sap.  This  process  conduces  very  much  to  the 
strong  development  of  the  foliage,  and  consequent  invigoration  of  the 
bulb.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  was  fairly  decayed,  I took  them  up,  laid  them 
in  a cool,  airy  tool-house  to  dry  gradually  for  a fortnight,  and  then  put  them 
away  in  a drawer  till  the  first  week  in  September  again,  when  the  bed  in 
which  they  had  been  planted  underwent  exactly  the  same  preparation  as 
that  before  described.  At  the  same  time  a similar  piece  of  ground  was 
prepared  for  a second  batch  of  offsets,  to  undergo  precisely  the  same  pro- 
cess, and  in  the  following  year  a third  batch  as  above.  At  taking-up  time 
in  the  third  year,  I found  most  of  the  bulbs  well  grown,  some  of  them 
surpassingly  fine.  Some  few  of  them  required  still  another  year’s  growth, 
but  as  a rule,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  they  were  so  firm  in  texture, 
and,  in  consequence  of  my  having  dried  them  well,  so  thoroughly  ripened, 
that  I obtained  a most  satisfactory  bloom  from  them  thefollowing  season, and 
by  beeping  three  beds,  one  under  the  other,  I was  enabled  to  make  a capital 
display  of  these  beautiful  flowers  from  Christmas  till  the  end  of  April. 
I ought  to  say,  in  justice  to  my  employers,  who  were  exceedingly  kind  and 
liberal,  that  all  the  years  this  process  was  going  on  we  bought  as  many  bulbs 
as  heretofore,  my  object  being  in  the  adoption  of  this  plan  to  obtain  good 
trusses  of  bloom  from  varieties  I could  not  get  to  bloom  well  from  imported 
bulbs,  and  which  were  with  me  special  favourites.  My  impression  has 
long  been  that  we  get  all  our  imported  hyacinths  one  year  sooner  than  we 
ought.  If  the  Dutchmen  would  give  them  another  year,  we  should  have  a 
constant  importation  of  prodigies,  instead  of  the  feeble  flowering  specimens 
of  which  the  present  importations  so  largely  consist.  In  all  fairness,  I 
ought  to  say  that  I got  the  idea  how  to  manage  these  things  from  an  early 
number  of  the  Floricultural  Cabinet — I cannot  say  what  date,  and  at 
this  distance  from  home  I cannot  lay  my  hand  on  the  number ; but  I would 
say  that  the  younger  readers  of  your  Gardener's  Magazine  would  be 
much  interested  and  instructed  if  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  the  first 
six  or  eight  volumes  because  of  the  large  number  of  valuable  articles  to 
be  found  in  those  numbers  from  the  pens  of  first-class  gardeners.  Through 
some  accident  my  last  paper  was  dated  from  a place  which  does  not 
exist ; my  whereabouts  at  the  present  time  is  Knoclcholt,  Kent. 

William  Ciiitty. 

Gas  in  Conservatories — Camellias  undone. — About  four  or  five 
years  ago,  the  conservatory  I have  under  my  charge  was  by  my  employer 
ordered  to  be  lighted  with  gas,  which  was  done,  and  lighted  up  in  the 
evening  for  a week  or  so;  and  although  I gave  a little  air  at  the  same  time, 
fearing  evil  consequences  from  the  drying  effects  of  the  gas,  I was  sorry  to 
see  the  camellia  buds  drop  by  hundreds.  Of  course  it  was  seen  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  gas,  and  there  was  to  be  no  more  Christmas  tress  nor  gas  either. 
But  two  > ears  after  it  was  hinted  that  they  would  like  the  conservatory  lighted 
again  when  Christmas  returned.  I was  sorry  to  hear  that,  but  could  not 
say  that  it  should  not  be,  and  calmly  answered  that  camellias  and  such  things 
could  not  stand  gas.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose— it  must  be  lighted  ; so  the 
gas-fitters  were  set  to  work,  and  unfortunately  they  accidentally  left  ono  of 
the  tubes  open  all  night,  so  the  conservatory  was  filled  with  raw  gas  from 
the  main  all  night.  So  judge  my  feelings  when  I opened  the  door  next 
morning.  I went  to  one  of  the  camellias  and  gently  shook  it,  and  buds  and 
leaves  and  all  came  peppering  down  like  hailstones,  and  so  on  all  through 
the  conservatory.  Two  years  have  passed  awav,  and  both  last  year  and  this 
I am  very  much  amazed  to  find  that  the  camellias  still  drop  their  buds— so 
much  so  that  I have  very  few  left.  Now  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 
can  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  buds  dropping  is  attributable  to 
the  gas  still,  or  not.  The  camellias,  with  the  rest  of  the  conservatory,  are 
well  attended  by  myself,  for  the  plants  are  neither  allowed  to  be  dry  nor  wet 
beyond  the  extreme.  As  for  firing,  I never  allow  the  temperature  to  rise 
above  40  or  45°  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  give  air  in  ac- 
cordance to  weather  when  it  is  required.  Generally  the  camellias  have  not 
been  potted  for  some  five  years,  as  the  gardener  I succeeded  put  them  in  larger 
pots  than  I should  have  done.  Do  you  think  that  the  water  I use,  which  is 
obtained  from  a lead  cistern,  has  anything  to  do  with  tho  grievance  now  ? or 
do  you  think  that  repotting  would  have  the  desired  effect  ? I must  not 
forget  to  say  I syringed  them  overy  day  in  the  morning  after  each  night  of 
the  conservatory  being  lighted.  J.  T. 

[We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  pronounce  a decided  verdict  on  this  case, 
for  wo  happen  to  know  a few  lofty  conservatories  that  aro  frequently  lighted 
with  gas  on  occasions  of  festivity,  and  camellias,  azaleas,  oranges,  and 
acacias,  with  other  conservatory  plants,  take  no  harm.  But  we  arc  greatly 
obliged  for  the  communication,  as  tho  subject  of  lighting  conservatories  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important  every  day,  and  it  is  desirablo  that  we 
should  arrivo  at  n clear  knowledge  of  what  in  this  matter  may  bo  really  done. 
In  any  case,  lighting  a confcrvatory  is  attended  with  some  risk,  for  if  tho 
weather  is  Irosty  at  the  time,  it  is  scarcely  po-silde  to  give  air;  indeed  there 
ought  to  be  a houso  or  shed  attached  to  a conservatory  which  is  supplied  with 
ga«,  through  which  n current  of  air  may  ho  transmitted,  and  heated  to  a 
proper  temperature,  for  tho  ventilation  of  tho  conservatory.  Now  as  two 
years  have  elapsed,  and  tho  camellias  still  drop  their  buds,  there  is  something 
like  negativo  evidence  that  the  gas  was  less  hurtful  than  seemed,  because  tho 
plants  ought  by  this  time  to  have  recovered.  Tho  probability  is  therefore 
that  tho  plants  want  repotting,  and  wc  adviso  J.  T.  to  got  them  into  smaller 
pots  as  soon  ns  possible,  and  set  them  growing  in  a mild  moist  hoat.] 
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Vine  Border. — Amateur.— You  say  the  drainage  is  good  and  the  soil 
light;  we  should  say  in  that  case  there  is  no  need  to  concrete  the  border, 
especially  for  ground  vineries.  If  the  border  is  to  be  raised,  and  you  can 
obtain  a few  loads  of  turf  as  easily  as  loam,  by  all  means  have  it. 

Name  of  Fern — W.  C.  K. — Your  sweet  scented  fern  is  Lastrea  aemula, 
one  of  the  prettiest  af  all  the  European  Alices. 

Frozen  Plants. — R.  Baxter. — It  is  quite  too  late  now  to  do  anything  for 
the  plants  that  were  frozen.  Should  you  be  caught  again,  and  the  frost 
gets  in,  put  mats  over  the  glass,  or  adopt  some  other  means  to  darken  the 
house,  and  keep  the  temperature  as  near  32“  as  possible  for  at  least  a day, 
and  then  let  it  rise  very  gradually.  It  is  a common  practice  with  gardeners 
when  a pit  full  or  house  full  of  plants  is  frozen  to  syringe  them  with  cold 
water.  But  we  cannot  recommend  this  plan,  having  seen  it  followed  by 
the  death  of  valuable  plants  that  probably  would  have  survived  if  thawed 
gently  and  in  the  dark.  Suoh  things  as  hyaoinths  and  tulips  do  not  take 
much  harm  from  a few  degrees  of  frost. 

Index  for  1 800. — R.  W.  B.  P. — The  index  accompanied  the  number  for 
January  6, 1807 ; not  a single  copy  left  the  publisher  without  it,  and  no 
extra  charge  was  made;  in  fact  it  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  weekly  issue. 
Subscribers  who  take  the  work  in  parts  will  find  the  index  in  the  part 
published  on  the  1st  of  February;  it  was  not  ready  in  time  for  the  January 
part.  We  really  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  absence  of  the  index  in  any 
case,  and  as  to  making  an  extra  charge  for  it,  the  man  who  does  so  either 
makes  a mistake  or  commits  a fraud. 

Plants  for  Case  out  of  doors. — H.  B. — In  the  event  of  a very  severe  frost, 
tender  plants  in  a case  measuring  only  4 feet  6 inches  in  length  would 
probably  be  killed  outright,  in  spite  of  the  best  arrangements  for  heating. 
In  fact,  small  structures  of  every  kind  exposed  to  the  weather  are  most 
difficult  to  manage  in  this  respect.  As  the  position  of  the  case  is  perfecily 
shaded,  a selection  of  hardy  ferns  would  perhaps  be  most  suitable,  and  a 
few  mosses  could  be  introduced  to  surface  the  ground.  The  following  are 
distinct,  handsome,  and  hardy,  and  all  except  the  last  two  named  are  ever- 
green. Those  likely  to  suffer  in  a severe  winter  are  marked  thus  *. 
British : Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum,  A.  marinum,  A.  trichomanes, 
Ceterach  offieinarum,  Lastrea  ffimula,  L.  dilitata,  Polypodium  vulgare  and 
its  varieties,  Polysticbum  aculeatum  and  varieties,  P.  angulare  and  varie- 
ties, Scolopendrium  vulgare  and  about  a hundred  of  its  varieties,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  best — bimargiuato  multifidum,  contractum,  cornutum, 
crispum.  cristatum,  digitatum,  glomerato  digitatum,  laceratum,  ramo 
marginatum,  ramosum,  undulato  lobatum,  Wardii.  Exotic:  Adiantum 
cuneatum*,  Asplenium  ebeneum,  Camptosorus  rhizophyllus,  Cyrtomium 
caryotideum,  C.  falcatum,  Dennstsedtia  punetilobula,  Lastrea  strata, 
L.  cristata,  L.  frondosa,  L.  Goldieana,  L.  intermedia,  L.  marginalis,  L. 
opaca,  L.  Sieboldii,  Lomaria  alpina,  L.  Chiliensis,  L.  Magellanica*,  Poly- 
sticbum acrostochoides,  P.  falcinellum,  P.  vestitum,  Pteris  esculents*, 
Woodwardia  radicans,  W.  orientalis,  Asplenium  bulbiferum*,  Pteris 
flabellata*,  P.cretica*,  Davallia  canariensis*,  Platycerium  alcicorne*,Todea 
hymenophylloides  (pellucide)*,  Phlebodium  sporodocarpum*,  Onoclea 
sensibilis,  Osmunda  Claytoniana.  To  these  might  be  added  Equisetum 
sylvaticum  and  E.  telmateia.  A few  of  the  small-leaved  variegated  ivies 
might  be  useful  to  train  up  hero  and  there  by  means  of  wires  next  the 
glass;  all  the  ivies  thrive  in  cases. 

Nardoo. — Sybil. — It  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  this  interesting 
plant  cannot  be  cultivated.  We  saw  a fine  pan  of  it  a year  ago  or  so  at  the 
Regent’s  Park  Botanic  Garden,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  it  had 
a very  beautiful  appearance,  resembling  a large-leaved  Oxalis.  The  pan 
was  filled  with  water,  with  a little  soil  covered  with  pebbles  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  house  in  which  it  was  kept  was  heated  to  intermediate  temperature. 

Trees  injured  by  Frost. — W.  B. — Your  cedars  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
the  frost  in  three  months’  time.  Brown  as  they  are,  the  buds  are  sound  ; 
and  indeed  in  many  cases  they  appear  already  anxious  to  start.  The 
Grislinias  and  Cotoneasters  will  probably  renew  themselves  from  the  base. 
Do  not  be  in  haste  to  dig  up  and  burn.  You  have  probably  not  lost  much. 

Cutting  Seakale. — Constant  Reader. — The  kale  sent  to  market  is  cut 
with  about  an  inch  of  the  root  attached,  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  it, 
and  keeping  the  heads  together  complete;  and  usually  the  roots  are 
destroyed  after  forcing,  and  the  loss  of  an  inch  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  regular  market  growers  sow  every  year,  or  raise  plants  from  root 
cuttings  ; therefore  their  practice  need  not  guide  the  cultivator  in  cutting 
from  permanent  beds.  In  cutting  from  permanent  beds  it  is  best  to  pass 
the  knife  close  over  the  junction  of  the  stem  with  the  root,  and  generally 
speaking  there  is  a good  inch  of  white  stem  firm  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  heads  complete  until  they  go  into  the  hands  of  the  cook,  who 
must  remove  the  root  part  if  the  gardener  cuts  so  low  as  to  have  any  of  it. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  buds  of  the  crown  are  left  for  the  next 
growth.  But  it  will  not  injure  a permanent  bed  to  out  deep,  even  to  the 
removal  of  an  inch  of  root,  for  the  root  will  throw  out  crowns  from  any 
part,  as  may  be  seen  on  taking  up  an  old  stool,  which  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  several  underground  stems  forking  from  a depth  of  three  to  six 
inches  from  the  top,  forming  a series  of  crowns. 

Waltonian  Case.— Fenoe  House. — We  really  cannot  give  any  information 
on  the  subject.  We  have  heard  that  the  manufacture  of  these  cases  has 
been  some  time  discontinued. 

Lapageria  rosea. — G.  Gould. — We  have  frequently  described  the  mode  of 
treating  this  plant  in  England,  but  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  say  how 
it  should  be  treated  in  New  Zealand.  Doubtless  there  it  will  do  to  train  over 
a trellis  in  front  of  a house,  or  oover  a garden  bower.  The  treatment  under 
which  it  best  succeeds  with  us  is  planted  out  in  a bed  of  sandy  peat,  allow- 
ing about  a square  yard  of  soil  for  a plant ; the  bed  to  be  two  feet  deep. 
A cool  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  for  it,  as  it  will  never  stand  heat 
nor  frost.  It  is  trained  along  the  roof  on  wires  or  chains,  in  rigid  lines 
or  elegant  festoons,  as  suits  the  whim  or  convenience  of  the  cultivator; 
and  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August  it  has  copious  and 
frequent  supplies  of  water.  Nature  does  the  rest  when  these  points  are 
attended  to,  and  this  glorious  plant  produces  myriads  of  its  wax-hke 
fl  iwers,  and  ripens  abundance  of  seeds.  In  tho  purchase  of  plants,  seed- 
lings nre  always  to  he  preferred.  Plants  from  layers  sometimes  grow  well, 
and  sometimes  do  not  grow  at  all. 

SiinacninsRs  to  tiir  Oahdknkb's  MagaziNu  who  desire  to  extend  Its  rphere  of  uacful- 
ncfui,  ati1 1 arc  willing  to  intcreat  thenmelvcn  In  promoting  Its  ntill  wider  circulation,  can 
materially  further  this  object  by  tending  to  the  publisher  the  nnnion  and  udrireaeoe  of 
porsone  they  think  arc  likely  to  become  nubsoiibore,  who  will  forward  to  each  a sraciMKS 
copy  froc.  A stamp  must  accompany  each  name  and  addrose  eont,  to  cover  the  pottage 
of  the  specimen  copy. 
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Extension  versus  Restriction  is  becoming  the  question  of 
the  day  for  fruit  growers.  We  have  perhaps  said  enough  on  the 
advantage  of  extension  in  the  treatment  of  the  vine,  and  wo  may  now 
very  properly  ask  if  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  allowing  vines 
to  cover  vast  spaces,  are  not  applicable  to  wall  trees  generally,  and 
perhaps  to  all  kind  of  fruit  trees  to  be  found  in  our  gardens.  The 
restrictive  system  is  attended  with  admirable  results  up  to  a certain 
point,  and  then  it  breaks  down  altogether.  Hence  where  numbers 
of  vines  are  grown  together,  and  they  are  forced  into  early  produc- 
tiveness, there  must  be  a system  of  renewal  always  in  action,  for 
the  precocious  plants  are  soon  used  up,  and  their  places  must  be 
supplied  with  successors  as  fast  as  they  vacate  them.  The  result 
of  the  rapid  system  is  satisfactory  with  exceptions,  and  one  of  the 
exceptions  is  its  comparative  costliness.  In  truth,  when  a well- 
doing vine  is  allowed  to  run  freely  root  and  branch,  it  ceases  to  be 
costly ; and  the  rent  of  the  house  it  occupies  is  the  only  serious 
item  in  its  keep.  But  it  is  far  different  with  a collection  of  two  or 
three  hundred  vines  in  a house  which  might  otherwise  be  filled 
with  one ; there  is  an  immensity  of  work,  there  is  perpetual 
outlay,  and  the  best  samples  grown  are  rarely  equal  in  all  points  to 
the  productions  of  vines  of  many  years’  standing,  and  that  are  in 
perfect  health  and  almost  unrestricted  as  to  the  space  they  occupy. 

To  establish  a parallel  case  in  respect  of  wall  trees  will  be  no 
difficult  matter.  We  propose  to  our  readers  to  investigate  the 
ease  for  themselves,  and  to  form  their  own  conclusions.  Suppose 
every  one  interested  in  this  question  will  first  consider  his  own 
case,  comparing  his  great  old  trees,  if  he  possesses  any,  with  trees 
that  are  crowded  and  restricted,  and  fairly  estimating  their  average 
production  as  compared  with  the  actual  space  of  wall  covered. 
Next  let  the  inquiry  be  extended.  Some  gardens  in  the  district 
will  be  noted  for  peach,  apricot,  and  plum  trees  covering  immense 
breadths  of  wall.  Let  it  be  ascertained  if,  generally  speaking, 
these  make  a fair  return  for  the  space  they  cover,  and  let  them  be 
fairly  compared  with  equal  breadths  of  trees  confined  in  limits. 
We  have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  result  of  such  inquiries,  and  we 
anticipate  that  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  competent 
judges  will  give  the  verdict  for  the  big  trees,  and  pronounce  the 
miniature  trees  of  every  kind  to  be  the  toys  of  the  fruit  garden.  We 
have  not  the  temerity  to  assert  that  restricted  trees  produce  no  fruit, 
for  to  establish  the  truth  is  our  only  object,  and  we  see  too  much  of 
the  perfection  to  which  toy  cultivation  has  been  carried  to  pronounce 
it  a failure  altogether.  It  is  far  otherwise.  Grape  vines  of  a year 
old  show  noble  bunches  ; pear,  plum,  and  apple  trees  two  or  three 
feet  high  may  be  seen  covered  with  handsome  fruit ; even  the  walnut 
and  the  mulberry,  the  least  tractable  of  fruit  trees,  submit  to  the 
dwarfing  system,  and  become  precociously  fruitful ; and  a single 
cordon  of  peach  or  nectarine  maybe  encouraged  so  as  to  be  studded 
with  fruit  of  most  excellent  quality.  But  none  of  these  cases, 
interesting  as  they  are,  suffice  to  determine  the  question  before  us, 
Which  is  the  most  profitable  in  a series  of  years — say  five,  ten,  or 
twenty — for  a given  space  of  ground  and  a given  outlay,  the 
natural  (extended)  or  artificial  (restricted)  treatment  of  fruit  trees  ? 
On  the  one  side,  everything  is  in  favour  of  a profitable  result ; on 
the  other  side,  there  is  much  against  it.  If  the  soil  and  climate 
are  adapted  for  the  trees  selected,  a free  growth  will  always  favour  a 
healthy  condition,  and  in  due  time  the  excessive  vigour  will  decline 
and  the  tree  assume  its  proper  fruitful  condition.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  we  know  little  of  disease  or  of  the  mysterious  deaths  of 
principal  branches  of  wall  trees  that  have  ample  root  space  and  are 
allowed  to  expand  themselves  freely  above-ground.  Where  gum- 
ming, withering  of  the  points  of  shoots,  and  other  such  ailments 
occur,  we  shall  generally  find  that  the  borders  are  cropped  and  the 
trees  thereby  robbed  of  what  is  due  to  them ; that  between  the 
standards  dwarfs  are  introduced;  and  that  the  trees  are  all  cramped 
and  crippled  in  order  to  compress  a great  number  within  a too 
limited  extent  of  space.  W all  trees  of  vast  extent  are  as  a rule 
vastly  productive,  and  to  say  that  they  are  long-lived  would  be  a 
solecism,  for  their  size  is  a proof  that  they  have  lived  long  already. 
Longevity  cannot  be  counted  among  the  prevailing  qualities  of 
miniature  trees  of  any  kind.  To  fruit  apple  or  pear  trees  in  the 
second  or  third  year  from  the  putting  on  of  the  graft  is  a feat  worth 
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commendation,  but  none  of  these  precocious  trees  will,  even  in 
respect  of  quantity  of  production,  match  large  old  trees  covering 
the  same  extent  of  ground  as  a given  number  of  miniatures  selected 
for  comparison.  Indeed  we  have  on  several  occasions,  when  recom- 
mending miniature  trees  to  the  attention  of  amateurs,  urged  the 
extreme  fruitfulness  of  large  trees  as  an  objection  to  them,  for  in 
many  cases  a dozen  each  of  a dozen  different  sorts  of  fruits  would 
be  more  prized  in  a small  family  than  several  bushels  of  one  sort 
coming  ripe  all  at  once,  and  lasting  only  a short  time  in  good  con- 
dition. Where  variety  is  desired,  and  where  there  is  a mania  for 
collecting,  and  where  as  much  practice  as  possible  must  be  adapted 
to  a limited  extent  of  ground,  miniature  fruit  trees  are  invaluble. 
But  we  must  not  be  led  astray  by  delusive  examples  ; if  we  are  to 
consider  the  several  systems  as  to  their  whole  results,  there  cannot 
be  a question  that  dwarfing  the  head,  restricting  the  root,  and 
inducing  early  fruitfulness  by  pinching,  tends  both  to  shorten  the 
life  of  the  tree,  and  fix  within  rather  narrow  limits  the  possibility 
of  its  productiveness.  What  we  gain  in  time  is  perhaps  more  than 
paid  for  in  the  end  by  liability  to  disease,  occasional  failure  of 
fruitfulness,  and  shortness  of  life.  All  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  soundest  philosophy,  for  after  all  we  are  only  contending  that 
the  most  profitable  method  of  fruit  culture  is  that  which  puts  Nature 
out  of  her  wonted  course  the  least  possible. 

Mr.  Macnab  has  revived,  in  the  pages  of  The  Gardener,  the  much- 
disputed  question  of  the  policy  of  pruning  coniferous  trees.  When  so  able 
an  advocate  takes  up  an  exploded  doctrine,  it  appears  to  the  usual  on- 
looker as  if  no  explosion  had  ever  taken  place,  so  admirably  do  the  dis- 
located parts  fit  together  again.  Mr.  Macnab  directs  attention  more 
especially  to  the  pruning  of  the  Deodar,  and  describes  the  process  as  con- 
sisting of  a reduction  of  the  young  tree  to  symmetrical  proportions,  and 
occasional  after-stopping  to  check  any  unruly  growth  or  outbreak  of 
excessive  vigour  in  any  part  of  the  tree.  He  says,  “ after  being  once  pro- 
perly cut  into  shape,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  give  the  Deodar  any  after- 
pruniDg,  unless  to  remove  duplicate  leaders  that  may  be  forming.” 
Further  on  we  are  assured  that  “ those  trees  which  stood  the  severe  winter 
of  1860-G1  had  been  fully  pruned  at  an  early  period.”  No  one  can  dispute 
that  in  many  cases  the  Deodar  may  be  much  improved  by  judicious  pruning, 
but  we  should  greatly  fear  to  see  pruning  practised  on  this  naturally 
graceful  tree,  this  most  elegant  of  all  coniferous  trees,  by  any  but  the  most 
cautious  and  experienced  hands.  We  occasionally  meet  with  specimens 
that  are  disfigured  by  side  branches  of  extravagant  growth  that  contend  for 
the  mastery  with  the  proper  leaders.  In  such  cases,  pruning  is  a matter 
of  the  utmost  importance.  If  the  abnormal  growth  is  detected  in  time,  one 
good  stroke  of  the  knife  may  be  all  that  is  required;  but  if  it  has  proceeded 
so  far  that  the  cutting  out  of  the  usurper  would  make  a great  gap  and  a 
great  wound,  its  reduction  should  be  accomplished  by  shortening  in  at 
first,  and  removal  subsequently.  So  also,  no  doubt,  judicious  pruning  will 
promote  perfect  symmetry,  so  that  specimens  of  10  to  30  feet  in  height 
may  be  as  regular  as  if  modelled  to  geometrical  proportions ; but  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  perfect  symmetry  is  desirable.  If  we  but  wait,  we  shall 
see  the  most  irregular  Deodar  acquire  by  degrees  a grace  and  finish  only 
to  be  matched  by  another  Deodar  of  its  own  age,  and  similarly  circumstanced 
as  to  soil  and  climate.  It  is  about  the  last  tree  in  the  world  that  needs 
pruning  to  render  it  elegant ; and  to  some  tasteful  eyes,  its  occasional 
irregularities  are  rather  in  its  favour,  for  excessive  symmetry  is  near  akin 
to  formality,  sameness,  and  insipidity  ; and  we  really  do  not  want  to  see 
ornamental  trees  regulated  to  such  a nicety  as  to  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  problems  of  Euclid.  It  only  needs  another  step  to  lead  us  into  the 
absurdities  of  topiary,  and  we  beg  Mr.  Macnab's  pardon  for  looking  so 
far  ahead,  for  we  suppose  the  clipping  of  a Deodar  into  the  shape  of  a 
malt-kiln  or  a corkscrew  would  horrify  him  as  much  as  anybody.  We  hope 
there  will  not  be  much  pruning  of  Deodars,  or  of  any  other  coniferous 
trees,  practised  in  consequence  of  the  persuasions  thereto  by  our  able 
Scottish  friend.  There  is  one  comfort,  that  this  tree  grows  freely  and  soon 
recovers  even  from  injudicious  pruning ; but  it  is  not  desirable  to  say  much 
about  the  advantage  of  pruning  it  at  aDy  time,  because  of  the  probability 
that  the  slashing  and  dashing  class  of  pruners  will  take  heart  and  murder 
all  the  Deodars  they  can  lay  hands  on.  It  is  the  saving  of  noble  coniferous 
trees  in  English  gardens  that  it  is  generally  considered  “ they  will  not 
bear  the  knife.”  That  is  a wholesome  doctrine,  and  we  are  rather  sorry 
that  Mr.  Macnab  has  attempted,  even  in  respect  of  one  coniferous  tree,  to 
call  it  in  question,  or  suggest  doubts  of  its  universal  application.  As  to 
the  tying  up  of  the  leaders  of  Deodars,  or  any  other  trees  that  have 
drooping  leaders,  it  is  a ridiculous  practice,  and  we  heartily  join  with 
Mr.  Macnab  in  saying  it  “ought  to  be  avoided.” 

Mr.  Mechi  has  again  charmed  an  agricultural  audience  with  one  of 
those  spirited  semi-autobiographical  essays  on  the  practices  and  prospects 
of  English  agriculture,  which  it  is  his  wont  from  time  to  time  to  make 
public.  On  this  occasion  the  members  of  the  Faringdon  Farmers’  Club 
were  the  specially  favoured  persons,  but  the  press  has  sent  the  paper  far 
and  wide,  and  we  may  hope  that,  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  it  may  be 
found  after  many  days.  Mr.  Mechi  does  not  budge  an  inch  from  the  ground 
he  took  up  long  ago  in  respect  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  this  country, 
and  the  manurial  recourses  that  are  within  reach  of  agriculturists  every- 
where. In  respect  of  wheat  production,  he  says,  “ We  are  dependent 
on  foreigners  for  an  average  annual  importation  of  6,500,000  quarters  of 
wheat  alone  (that  quantity  being  increased  this  bad  harvest  to  8,000,000 
quarters),  while  our  average  annual  home-growth  of  wheat  is  only 
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13,000,000  quarters— 13,000,000  of  quarters  over  an  area  of  nearly 
00,000,000  of  acres  ! Can  anything  that  I may  say  add  to  the  disgrace  and 
humiliation  of  such  a statistical  fact,  seeing  that  we  are  so  overdone  with 
surplus  capital  that  our  loans  to  foreign  nations,  independent  of  other 
foreign  investments,  may  be  probably  300  millions  sterling,  and  that  in 
home  railways  alone  we  have  an  investment  of  £500,000,000.  Our  natural 
production  of  wheat,  at  the  average  of  56s.  per  quarter,  presents  the  ridi- 
culously comparative  sum  of  £34,000,000 ! This  for  the  daily  bread  and 
annual  feeding  of  30  millions  of  people  ! On  my  poor  farm  of  170  acres,  the 
annual  production  of  wheat  is  more  than  350  quarters,  and  other  grain  in 
proportion  ; so  that  if  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  did  its  duty  equally  with  my 
poor  soil,  our  annual  produce  of  wheat,  instead  of  13,000,000  of  quarters, 
might  be  88,000,000  of  quarters."  The  subjects  principally  treated  on  are 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  respect  of  improvements,  the 
transfer  of  land,  agricultural  education,  farm-servants,  the  importance  of 
live-stock,  and  the  effects  of  town  sewage.  Gardeners  no  less  than  farmers 
will  find  this  latest  of  Mr.  Mechi’s  literary  productions  brimming  with 
useful  instructions,  good  advice,  and  philosophical  suggestions. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  programme  for  1807  announces 
two  Spring  Exhibitions,  namely,  on  the  19th  of  March  and  the  10th  of 
April.  A show  of  a peculiar  kind  for  “ special  prizes”  is  to  be  held  on  the 
7th  of  May.  On  the  4th  of  June  will  commence  the  Great  Show  of  the 
season,  which  is  to  last  five  days,  the  last  of  which  clashes  with  the  Great 
National  Show  to  be  held  at  Manchester.  On  the  3nd  of  July  will  be  held 
the  National  Rose  Show,  and  with  that  the  society’s  London  season  will 
close — the  show  to  be  held  at  Bury  beiog  a separate  affair  altogether. 

The  obituary  of  the  past  week  contains  the  names  of  two  eminent 
promoters  of  the  rural  arts.  Mr.  George  Ure  Skinner,  so  well  known  as 
a collector  and  cultivator  of  orchids,  and  to  whom  Lycaste  Skimieri  and 
many  other  orchids  were  dedicated,  died  on  the  9th  of  January,  at  Aspin- 
wall,  Panama,  of  yellow  fever.  He  was  on  his  way,  when  arrested  by 
illness,  to  Guatemala,  in  order  to  wind  up  his  connection  with  the  com- 
mercial house  of  Klee,  Skinner,  and  Co.,  in  order  to  retire  from  business. 
On  the  6th  of  the  present  month,  died,  at  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Smith,  rural  dean,  and  vicar  of  Lois  Weedon,  in  Northamptonshire,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  “ Lois  Weedon  Husbandry.”  Mr. 
Smith  rendered  important  service  to  agriculture,  and  scarcely  less  to  horti- 
culture, by  the  course  of  experiments  he  pursued  to  show  the  possibility 
of  rendering  active  those  properties  of  the  soil  which  are  ordinarily  latent, 
but  which  in  an  active  state  render  it  highly  productive.  If  he  accom- 
plished no  more  than  to  prove  that  deep  and  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil 
is  as  effectual  to  maintain  its  fertility  as  the  incorporation  of  manure,  he 
conferred  a lasting  national  benefit;  but  he  was,  in  truth,  a master  of  the 
science  of  cultivation,  and  contributed  in  a most  material  degree  to  the 
recent  advances  of  agriculture  in  Britain.  Of  his  character,  all  that  need 
be  said  is  that  he  was  a scholar,  a gentleman,  a Christian,  a man  of  strong 
mind  and  sweet  temper. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Council 
Room,  South  Kensington — the  Duke  of  Buccleucb,  the  president,  in  the 
chair.  The  report,  read  by  the  secretary,  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the 
monetary  distress  of  the  past  year,  the  Council  were  able  to  report  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions.  The  sums  paid  by  Fellows  as  sub- 
scriptions in  1865  amounted  to  £7,975  Is.  Id.,  but  their  annual  subscriptions 
rose  to  £8,176  9s.  6d.  in  1866.  In  the  sources  of  income  least  liable  to 
fluctuation,  the  society  had  made  decided  progress,  and  although  ihe  receipts 
from  exhibitions  and  from  daily  admissions  had  fallen  considerably  below  the 
average,  the  Council  were  of  opinion  that  the  affairs  of  the  society,  though 
requiring  strict  economy,  were  in  an  encouraging  position.  A deficiency  in 
the  receipts,  as  compared  with  those  of  1865,  was  occasioned  by  the  abolition 
of  the  cheap  admissions,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
Fellows  at  the  last  annual  general  meeting.  Unfortunately,  the  free  ad- 
missions which  were  granted  to  the  public  in  lieu  of  them  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  induce  the  Council  to  repeat  them.  They  were  taken  advantage 
of  less  by  the  classes  for  whom  the  boon  was  intended  than  by  those  whose 
presence  in  the  gardens  the  Council  had  no  desire  to  encourage.  The 
Council  were  taking  steps  to  get  the  tax  removed  from  tobacco  purchased  for 
horticultural  purposes.  The  education  scheme  for  gardeners  was  working 
with  success.  The  examinations  held  this  year  had  resulted  in  thirteen 
young  men  receiving  certificates  either  for  horticulture  or  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture.  Five  of  these  gardeners  were  employed  at  Chiswick,  five  at  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  three  were  from  private  establishments.  Of  those 
who  presented  themselves  for  examination,  three  had  previously  obtained  cer- 
tificates or  prizes  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  examining  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ; two  also  showed  themselves  worthy  of  election  as 
Associates.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  present  year  the  Council  had  been 
induced  to  try  the  experiment  of  extending  the  duration  of  the  first  great 
show  to  four  days.  It  appeared  from  the  balance-sheet  that  the  income  for 
1866  was  £13,179  2s.  10d.,  which  with  £5  5s.  4d.  balance  made  a total  of 
£13,184  9s.  2d.  On  the  other  side,  the  expenditure  had  been  £10,182  0s.  2d., 
interest  £1,951  18s.  8d.,  prizes  £70,  making  a total  of  £12,203  18s.  lOd. 
The  liabilities  of  the  society  were  £980  10s.  4d.,  against  which  the  society 
had  a balance  of  £203  17s.  7d.  in  the  bank.  The  Chairman  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Colonel  Challoncr.  Mr.  Harry 
Chester  said  on  the  whole  the  report  was  extremely  satisfactory.  The 
Council  referred  with  a degree  of  vagueness  to  the  relations  of  the  society 
with  the  managers  of  the  late  International  Horticultural  Exhibition.  The 
society  had  treated  the  exhibition  committee  with  great  liberality,  and  the 
exhibition  was  a most  brilliant  success,  leaving  the  committee  with  a largo 
surplus  in  hand,  which  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with.  They  had 
given  £1,000  to  an  excellent  charity — the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution 
— and  although  they  had  no  legal  right  to  do  that,  yet  ho  for  one  did  not 
intend  to  dispute  it.  The  question  was,  Did  they  intend  to  give  a portion 
of  the  money  to  the  Horticultural  Society  ? A long  discussion  ensued,  tho 
prevailing  feeling  being  that  the  society  was  clearly  entitled  to  a portion  of 
the  surplus  in  tho  hands  of  tho  committeo  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  it 
being  understood  that  in  case  there  should  bo  a surplus  from  tho  exhibition, 
tho  society  should  have  a portion,  a minute  to  that  effect  having  been 
recorded  on  tho  Transactions  of  the  society  at  tho  time  the  agreement  botwoen 
tho  society  and  tho  committeo  was  entered  upon.  The  roport  was  adopted. 
Lieutenant-General  lion.  C.  Groy,  Major  T.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Bullor 
were  elected  membors  of  the  Council ; and  tho  other  officers  having  boon 
appointed,  tho  proceedings  closed  with  a voto  of  thanks  to  tho  Chairman. 


HISTORICAL  AND  TYPICAL  ROSES. 

In  every  pursuit,  whether  of  art,  science,  literature,  or  politios,  there  arise 
from  time  to  time  certain  prominent  discoveries,  or  events,  which  serve  as 
epochs  or  stand-points  from  which  comparisons  may  be  made  and  progress 
reviewed  and  determined.  In  applying  this  position  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  popular  subject  of  rose  culture  as  a florists'  flower,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  revert  to  certain  kinds  which  have  been  produced  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  before  which  date  we  had  only  species  and  varieties 
almost  all  of  which  have  disappeared  from  general  cultivation.  During 
this  period  individual  flowers  have  been  successively  introduced,  marking 
decided  stages  of  advancement,  possessing  distinctive  characters,  and  exer- 
cising important  influences  upon  succeeding  varieties.  An  analysis  of  these 
is  essential  to  all  who  wish  to  become  thorough  masters  of  the  gentle  craft 
of  rose-growing — certainly  the  most  romantic  and  poetical  department  in 
tbe  whole  domain  of  floriculture. 

The  class  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  that  to  which  the  present  perfection  of 
the  flower  is  mainly  due.  It  is  the  most  recent  in  its  introduction  ; it  is 
that  in  which  the  greatest  improvement  has  been  made,  and  to  which  we 
look  for  further  developements  of  qualities  verging  towards  perfection. 
For  this  valuable  section  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  a celebrated  French 
raiser,  M.  Laffay,  of  Bellevue,  near  Paris,  who  succeeded  in  producing 
continuous  blooming  roses  from  crosses  between  the  hybrid  Bourbons  and 
damask  perpetuals  and  the  Bourbons  proper,  about  the  year  1830.  Two  of 
them,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Madame  Laffay,  introduced  in  1839, 
are  still  roses  of  no  common  pretension,  although  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  left  any  “ bright  particular  star  ” among  their  descendants.  Baron 
Prevost,  William  Jesse,  Dr.  Marx,  Peine  des  Fleurs,  LaPeine,  are  a few  among 
many  also  originated  by  the  afore-named  raiser.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  half  the  hybrid  perpetuals  known  up  to  1850  have  owed  their 
introduction  to  his  skill.  It  is  a matter  for  regret,  as  an  instrument  for 
tracing  the  parentage  of  notable  varieties,  that  the  generality  of  continental 
rosarians  do  not  employ  greater  exactitude  in  recording  both  sides  of  the 
lineage  of  new  roses.  They  appear  to  pay  less  attention  to  artificial 
impregnation  than  our  own  countrymen,  contenting  themselves  with  merely 
noting  the  tree  from  which  the  hips  are  gathered.  It  would  be  impossible 
under  mauy  pages  to  analyze  all  the  important  roses  of  this  section  which 
have  given  rise  to  new  seminal  varieties.  Nor  is  it,  indeed,  necessary  to 
mark  more  than  a few  striking  examples  from  which  the  best  of  our  modern 
favourites  are  derived.  These  may,  perhaps,  all  be  summed  up  under  the 
types  and  strains  represented  by  La  Peine,  Giant  des  Batailles,  William 
Jesse,  Louise  Odier,  Jules  Margottin,  and  General  Jacqueminot.  The  last  has 
been  the  favourite  parent,  apparently,  of  most  of  the  novelties  since  it  first 
made  its  appearance. 

Of  these,  La  Peine  is  that  which  has  afforded  one  of  the  longest  lines  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  light,  double,  globular  roses,  some  of  them,  un- 
fortunately, hard  to  open,  and  touchy  as  to  soil  and  situations,  but  others 
all  that  could  be  desired — possessing,  as  most  globular  kinds  do,  the 
valuable  property  of  keeping  longer  than  those  of  looser  texture. 

Madame  Knorr,  which  may  almost  be  described  as  a perpetual  moss  with- 
out the  pubescence,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  of  roses.  It 
would  appear  from  its  foliage  and  growth  to  belong  to  the  blood  of  Baronne 
Prevost.  From  this,  as  one  parent,  probably  a true  perpetual  moss  might 
ba  developed — its  power  of  blooming  in  the  autumn  being  of  the  first 
order.  A fine  line  of  novelties  ought  to  arise  from  judicious  crossing  of 
this  charming  and  elegant  variety — say,  with  Gloire  de  Dijon  or  Charles 
Lefebvre. 

Louise  Odier  (Margottin)  must  be  enumerated  as  another  of  historical 
roses,  from  the  numerous  progeny  of  highly  distinct  kinds  it  has  given  to 
the  world,  all  possessing  marked  characteristics  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
None  are  large,  but  they  are  well  formed  and  globular.  The  foliage  is 
rich,  the  wood  smoothish,  and  of  an  average  degree  of  hardiness.  Catherine 
Guillot  and  Modele  de  Perfection,  with  others  of  the  same  type,  called  by 
some  rosarians  “ Bourbon  Perpetuals,”  are  among  the  best  modern  re- 
presentatives of  this  distinct  class. 

Giant  des  Batailles,  raised  from  William  Jesse,  one  of  the  marvels  of 
its  day,  has  given  birth  to  a large  family  of  seedlings — all,  like  their  parent, 
possessing  an  uncertain  habit,  stumpy  growth,  and  an  incurable  tendency 
to  mildew.  All  of  them  have  the  most  brilliant  colour,  but,  alas,  how 
fleeting  ! Even  Lord  Paglan,  the  best  of  the  brood,  wili  not  endure  a few 
hours’  sun,  changing  its  glowing  hue  to  a dirty,  foxy  red.  This  strain  had 
better  be  avoided  in  all  but  the  most  favourable  situations,  and  indeed 
even  there,  now  there  are  so  many  kinds  endowed  with  superior  qualities 
— that  of  high  colour  included. 

The  Centifolia  type  is  represented  by  Baronne  Prevost  and  its  descend- 
ants ; possibly,  that  beautiful  but  peculiarly  incurved  globular  rose  Louise 
Peyronny  has  much  of  this  blood  in  its  composition.  Madame  Domagc  and 
Madame  Cambaceres,  have  also  some  affinity  to  the  tribe,  notwithstanding  a 
more  vigorous  and  robust  habit. 

H.  P.  Comte  de  Montalivet,  from  William  Jesse,  once  one  of  the  darkest 
of  roses,  constantly  reappears,  as  in  Princesse  Mathildc,  Archeveque  de  Paris, 
and  some  other  very  dark  kinds,  often  assigned  as  seedlings  to  Jacqueminot. 
The  petals  of  these  are  somewhat  incurved,  and  not  very  double,  with  a 
maroon  tinge  flushed  as  it  were  over  the  face  of  the  crimson-scarlet. 

The  two  most  noteworthy  seed-bearers,  however,  of  the  hybrid  perpetual 
section  are  without  doubt  Jules  Margottin,  raised  by  Margottin,  and 
General  Jacqueminot , raised  from  Gloire  de  Posomene  by  an  amateur,  and 
bequeathed  by  him  to  his  gardener.  The  first  named  is  perhaps  unsur- 
passable as  a model  of  the  reflexed  form  of  rose — that  is,  with  a very  high 
centre,  no  visible  eye,  the  interior  petals  small,  turning  regularly  back,  and 
increasing  in  size  to  the  exterior  circle  of  the  flower.  Jules  Margottin  is 
a prototype  of  one  of  the  finest  amongst  the  summor  roses  called  Brutus 
or  Brcnnus.  It  is  a free  autumn  bloomer,  of  a fresh  and  lively  colour,  and 
its  habit  and  constitution  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Its  excellence  as  a 
parent  is  exemplified  by  tho  high  quality  of  the  roses  it  has  produoed — 
notably,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Achillc  Gonod,  John  Hopper,  a cross  between 
that  and  Madame  Vidot,  and  still  more  recently  (by  tbe  same  raiser,  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Ipswich)  Mrs.  Ward,  from  Jtilos  Margottin  and  Oomtesse 
Chabrilland,thus  uniting  the  globular  and  expanded  types,  producing  u rose 
described  as  follows:  “Beautiful  rosy-pink,  centre  brilliant  rose,  very 
full  cupped,  flue  shell-shaped  petals,  remarkably  even,  of  great  substanoe, 
thicker  than  those  of  any  other  rose  in  cultivation.  As  to  form,  no  better 
model  of  a rose  exists ; highly  fragrunt,  free  autumnal  bloomer,  and 
vigorous  growth.”  We  know  the  merits  of  John  Hopper,  and  if  this 
should  provo  only  as  good,  it  will  bo  long  before,  iu  its  way,  it  can  be  sur- 
passed. 
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Wo  must  next  proceed  to  oonsider  General  Jacqueminot,  whioh  a Turk 
would  probably  describe  as  the  “ Father  of  Roses,”  so  extensive  have  been 
his  soions  year  after  year,  with  no  apparent  present  diminution  ot  their 
number  or  popularity.  The  finest  highly  coloured  roses  must  be  roforred 
to  “tho  General,”  although  it  has  bIho  given  rise  to  an  immensity  of 
rubbish.  There  is  a remarkable  peculiarity  about  the  wood  of  tho  finest 
of  the  General’s  seedlings,  such  os  Senateur  Vaisse,  Charles  Lefebvre , and 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  whioh  is  that  tho  wood  more  strongly  partakes  of 
the  smooth,  bright,  and  hard  texture  of  tho  Bourbon  class  than  their 
parents,  reverting  in  that  respect,  and  also  in  colour,  to  the  original 
Gloire  do  Rosomene.  The  foliage  also  is  dense  and  loathory  in  texturo. 
These  two  beautiful  roses,  by  skilful  and  well-considered  combinations, 
will  probably  originate  moro  excellent  varieties  still,  ns  far  exceeding  the 
gems  possessed  by  tho  present  generation  as  they  transcend  the  concep- 
tions of  our  forefathers. 

We  must  now  glance  nt  a few  remarkable  roses  of  other  sections,  and 
will  first  take  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  raised  by  M.  Belize  so  long  ago 
as  1843.  Here  we  have  a decided  type  assigned  to  the  Bourbon  family, 
but  whioh  has,  unfortunntely,  never  been  improved  upon  ; perhaps  in  its 
individual  style  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so,  except  as  to  hardier  constitu- 
tion and  varietv  in  colour.  These  are  not  accomplished  yet  in  its  sport, 
Malmaison  a Fleur  Rouge.  Extra  large,  circular  in  outline,  double  in  con- 
formation, odoriferous  in  perfume,  free  in  growth,  it  appears  shy  in  bear- 
ing seed,  and  must  bo  perseveringly  fertilized  in  warmer  climates  than  our 
own  to  produce  new  varieties.  Could  we  obtain  roses  like  this  possessing 
the  colour  and  constitution  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  what  an  admirable  strain 
would  be  the  result!  The  attempt  to  realize  such,  however,  would  not  be 
a profitable  trade  experiment ; it  would  require  too  much  time,  and  could 
only  be  carried  out  by  the  patient  perseverance  of  enthusiastic  amateurs. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  confusion  has  been  allowed  to  exist 
between  the  classes  Tea  and  Noisette,  which  have  become  so  intermixed 
that  in  numerous  cases  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  which  of  the  divisions 
certain  kinds  ought  to  belong.  The  mere  characteristic  of  scent,  a very 
erroneous  and  insufficient  test,  has  sufficed  to  determine  the  allotment. 
That  very  excellent  and  distinct  rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  a striking  example 
of  this  mistake.  With  the  exception  of  its  perfume,  it  has  certainly 
nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary  teas,  and  how  it  became  endued  with 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Its  vigorous  habit  was  probably  derived 
from  some  strong-growing  Bourbon  such  as  Paxton.  Gloire  de  Dijon  has 
afforded  some  few  seedlings,  such  as  Gloire  or  Belle  de  Bordeaux,  which, 
retaining  its  tea-like  odour,  bears  much  resemblance  in  other  respects  to 
certain  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals.  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  a disappointment 
at  first,  seems  scarcely  yet  understood,  and  is  consequently  avoided.  Year- 
ling plants  do  little  good ; when  matured  by  two  or  three  years’  growth, 
however,  the  variety  is  a constant  bloomer,  and  a highly  useful  adjunct  to 
the  rosery.  This  fact  suggests  an  instructive  hint  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  valuable  experiments  might  be  made — viz.,  combinations  of  hardy 
teas  with  the  finest  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals. 

Were  rosarians  to  introduce  into  their  arrangements  of  sections  a new 
one,  that  of  Hybrid  Teas,  it  would  obviate  the  difficulty  of  imperfect 
classification,  and  a considerable  number  of  roses  would  be  brought  under 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  head,  and  a skilful  hybridiser  would  be 
better  able  to  elaborate  his  combinations  with  a view  to  definite  results. 
The  hybrid  noisette  has  already  obtained  recognition  through  the  varieties 
Louise  Darzins,  Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont,  and  others.  Of  the  section 
which  should  be  designated  Hybiid  Teas,  Marechal  Niel,  an  improved  and 
hardier  Cloth  of  Gold,  is  the  newest  and  finest  example,  and  must  be 
considered  the  most  recent  celebrity  in  the  realm  of  roses.  Cultivators  are 
observing  with  watchful  and  anxious  expectancy  its  behaviour  during  such 
severe  weather  as  the  winter  past,  and  the  damp  and  cold  winds,  equally 
trying,  which  usually  accompany  an  English  spring.  Should  it  have  been 
able  to  surmount  such  rigours,  its  character  will  be  established  as  a rose  of 
unique  merit,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  rosery,  indeed,  and  opening  out  a 
new  groove  for  future  experiments  by  enthusiastic  practitioners  of  the 
hybridizer’s  art.  Devoniensis,  catalogued  as  a “ tea,’’  was  raised  many  years 
ago  by  an  Englishman  near  Plymouth,  and  has  never  been  surpassed. 
This  also  is  a kind  of  hybrid  tea,  raised  possibly  from  Noisette  Lamarque 
crossed  with  the  Yellow  China.  There  is  a strong  family  resemblance  in 
the  colour  of  wood  and  leaves,  and  in  the  manner  of  flowering,  to  this  rose 
in  Safrano,  Madame  Falcot,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Vicomtesse  de  Cases,  the  tenderest 
of  roses  out  of  doors,  and  lastly  Marechal  Niel. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a single  paper  to  supply  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  all  the  roses  possessing  an  historical  interest  as 
types  and  parents,  or  to  specify  the  individual  seedlings  they  have  respec- 
tively produced.  The  leading  kinds  which  have  influenced  style  and  im- 
provement have  been  indicated,  and  their  consideration  opens  up  another 
phrase  in  connection  with  rose  literature,  viz.,  improved  definitions  as  to 
the  points  of  contour  and  colour. 

Clapton.  W.  D.  Prior. 


NOTES  ON  NOVELTIES  OF  THE  SEED  LISTS  FOE.  1867. 

Aplopappus  rubiginosus. — This  is  a showy  autumn-flowering  annual  com- 
posite, growing  about  three  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  incised  foliage, 
clothed  while  young  with  a white  tomentum,  and  producing  in  September 
large  terminal  corymbs  of  yellow  Grindelia-like  flower-heads,  each  an  inch 
and  a half  across.  It  may  be  treated  either  as  a hardy  or  a half  hardy 
annual,  but  should  be  pricked  out  some  distance  apart.  Native  of  the 
north-western  plains  of  North  America. 

Aubrietia  Grceca. — We  received  this  plant  from  Athens,  under  the  above 
name,  but  it  may  probably  he  but  a large- flowering  variety  of  A.  purpurea , 
with  which  it  agrees  in  general  habit.  In  size  of  flower  and  depth  of  colour 
it  is,  however,  superior  to  that  or  any  other  variety  we  are  acquainted  with, 
and  can  be  recommended  as  a most  desirable  plant  either  for  bed3  or  borders 
in  early  spring,  its  rich  violet-purple  flowers  being  produced  for  several 
weeks  together.  It  received  a first-class  certificate  in  1865. 

Eriogonum  umbellatum. — A very  interesting  perennial  plant  of  the  Poly- 
gonum family,  of  dwarf  evergreen  habit,  with  ovate,  entire  leaves,  and 
numerous  compound  umbels  of  small  primrose-coloured  flowers,  which 
retain  their  colour  for  a long  time,  often  till  the  seed  is  fully  matured.  It 
blooms  in  June  and  July,  and  succeeds  in  any  light  soil.  Seedlings  bloom 
freely  the  second  year,  or  occasionally,  if  sown  very  early,  the  first  year. 
A native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Helenium  Hooperii. — Most  of  the  members  of  this  genus  being  late 


bloomers,  tho  present  very  distinct,  early-flowering  species  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  cultivators  of  hardy  perennials.  It  is  comparatively  dwarf, 
with  oval,  lance-shapcd  root  leaves,  and  rounded  stems,  bearing  in  June 
several  large  flower-heads  of  a uniform  orange-yellow,  tho  ray  florets  being 
somewhat  drooping  and  persistent  in  character.  Quito  hardy  in  any  soil. 
A native  of  Pike’s  Peak,  in  tho  Rocky  Mountains. 

Linaria  Tristis. — The  name  of  this  pretty  Toadflax  is  calculated  to  creato 
an  erroneous  impression  that  its  flowers  are  of  an  unpleasant,  sombre  hue, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  was  formerly  cultivated,  but  seems  to  have 
boon  lost  for  many  years.  It  is  a dwarf,  bushy,  glaucous  plant,  clothed 
with  linear  entire  foliage,  every  shoot  terminated  by  a close  raceme  of 
spurred  flowers  eaoh  an  inch  in  length,  of  a yellow  or  yellowish-white  colour, 
with  a conspicuous  blotch  of  deep  crimson-brown  on  the  mouth  and  lower 
lip  ; in  one  variety  the  blotch  is  of  a violet-purple,  and  there  are  several 
intermediate  shades  of  colour;  occasionally  tho  flowers  are  pure  yellow. 
Of  the  easiest  cultivation  in  light  soil,  but  should  be  planted  singly,  and 
seed-vessels  should  be  removed  to  prolong  its  bloom.  A native  of  south 
of  Spain  and  Barbary. 

Pentstemon  acurninatus. — This  is  a pretty  and  distinct  species,  growing 
from  1 to  I5  feet  high,  with  linear  lanceolate  radical  foliage,  forming  a 
dense  tuft,  and  long,  erect,  one-sided  racemes  of  bluish-purple  flowers. 
It  is  hardy  in  dry  soils,  but  will  need  a slight  protection  in  such  as  are 
retentive  of  moisture.  A native  of  the  sub-alpine  districts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Pentstemon  glaber — The  blue-flowered  section  of  this  genus  includes  few 
more  desirable,  species  than  that  now  offered.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  mostly 
quite  decumbent,  but  occasionally  more  or  less  erect,  with  lanceolate,  entire, 
smooth  foliage,  and  terminal  racemes  of  bright  blue  flowers,  the  throat 
being  usually  of  a pinkish-lilac.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  succeeds  in  any 
friable  soil ; seedlings  bloom  the  second  season,  in  June  and  July.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  better  known 
P.  speciosus  is  now  regarded  as  a variety  only  of  this  plant. 

Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi. — A very  fine  robust  variety  of  the  plant  so 
long  cultivated  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Chelone  barbata,  from  which 
it  differs  chiefly  in  its  greater  height  and  stronger  growth,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  absence  of  the  beard  on  the  lower  lip  of  the  flower  which 
characterises  the  species.  Being  a native  of  Colorado  and  Northern 
Mexico,  it  lias  a hardier  constitution  than  the  typical  species,  and  can  be 
recommended  as  a very  showy  border  perennial. 

Salvia  chionantha. — This  plant  was  offered  last  season,  but  special  re- 
ference to  it  was  omitted.  It  is  a good  hardy  perennial,  growing  about 
2|  feet  high,  with  rather  small  lanceolate  grey  foliage,  and  producing  in 
J uly  long  branched  panicles  of  large  white  flowers,  as  large  as  in  S.  argentea. 
It  is  a native  of  Lycia,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Boissier  several  years  since. 

Waitzia  Steetziana. — This  is  a very  pretty  and  distinct  miniature  species, 
well  adapted  for  pot  cultivation,  though  succeeding  in  the  open  ground 
in  light  soil.  It  grows  about  six  inches  high,  producing  from  a tuft  of 
linear  foliage  a slender  stem,  bearing  a few  scattered  leaves,  and  a terminal 
corymb  of  sulphur-coloured  flower-heads  each  half  an  inch  across.  The 
seed  is  very  small,  and  should  be  scarcely  covered  with  soil.  A native  of 
Swan  River. 

Aquilegia  coerulea. — Of  this  beautiful  plant,  described  in  our  last  catalogue 
we  have  a sample  of  seed  saved  from  a bed  of  very  fine  specimens,  and 
which  will  doubtless  give  rise  to  seedlings  possessing  in  perfection  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  species. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  vervaeneana. — This  plant  was  offered  in  our  last  edition, 
hut  we  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  its  merits,  and  therefore  deferred  the 
recommendation  that  we  can  now  honestly  bestow.  It  proves  to  he  a 
semi-double,  pale  purple,  spurless  variety  of  the  commou  Columbine,  with 
foliage  handsomely  mottled  with  yellow,  and  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
almost  the  only  variegated  hardy  perennial  which  can  be  relied  on  to  come 
true  from  seed.  The  variegation  extends  even  to  the  seed-leaf. 

Arundo  conspicua. — A handsome  New  Zealand  grass,  resembling  in  habit 
the  Pampas  grass,  but  having  the  advantage  of  blooming  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  summer,  and  therefore  more  desirable.  We  believe,  too, 
that  it  produces  its  fine  plumes  while  the  plants  are  still  comparatively 
small. 

Campanula  medium  rosea. — This  i»  described  as  being  a very  pretty  Canter- 
bury Bell,  with  pure  pink-coloured  flowers,  and  is  said  to  come  perfectly  true 
from  seed.  Should  this  prove  correct,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a great  acquisition. 

Chrysanthemum  carinatum  annulatum. — A handsome  addition  to  the 
varieties  already  in  cultivation  of  this  popular  annual,  having  bright  orange 
ray  florets,  marked  at  the  base  with  a distinct  scarlet  ring.  Fine  for 
bouquets. 

Dianthus  dentosus  hybridus. — Of  the  history  of  this  interesting  plant  we 
know  nothing,  but  presume  it  to  be  a hybrid  of  the  D.  sinensis,  of  which  it 
has  the  habit,  hut  is  much  dwarfer.  It  forms  a close  compact  tuft,  covered 
with  large  single  or  semi-double  flowers,  with  fringed  petals  of  a pale  purple 
colour,  marked  very  conspicuously  at  the  base  with  very  dark  purple.  It 
requires  only  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  pink  and  its  varieties. 

Dianthus  plenissimus  pictus. — Another  addition  to  the  already  extensive 
group  of  hybrid  Dianthus,  and  reputed  to  be  an  acquisition  of  some  value. 
It  is  described  as  a hybrid  between  the  D.  sinensis  and  the  garden  pink, 
and  has  large  double  and  semi-double  flowers,  with  serrated  petals,  of 
various  shades  of  purple  and  rosy-crimsoD,  marked  with  concentric  rings  of 
a deeper  shade. 

Eritrichium  glomeratum. — This  novelty  is  a pretty  and  rather  singular 
plant  of  the  Borage  tribe,  of  biennial  duration,  from  the  sub-alpine  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  forms  the  first  season  a tuft  of  radical  linear- 
lanceolate  foliage,  from  which  arises  the  following  spring  a stem  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  high,  clothed  pyramidally  with  numerous  small  white 
flowers,  bearing  a general  resemblance  to  those  of  a Cynoglossum.  Though 
hardy  so  far  as  cold  is  concerned,  it  is  liable  to  suffer  from  wet,  and  it  may 
therefore  succeed  better  if  raised  in  pots  for  protection  through  the  winter, 
the  plants  being  turned  into  the  open  ground  the  following  spring.  It  will 
doubtless  succeed  on  rockwork.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  seeds  of  any  of  the 
species  have  never  been  before  offered. 

Euphorbia  marginata. — Although  the  number  of  variegated  plants  is  now 
considerable,  those  repr  ducible  by  seed  are,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
limited  to  three  or  four  ; of  these  we  have  already  noticed  two,  the  Aquilegia 
vervaeneana,  and  Japanese  Maize,  and  now  intr  duce  a third  of  some 
interest.  The  Euphorbia  marginata  is  an  annual  species  growing  about 
two  feet  high,  and  remarkable  for  having  its  lanceolate  foliage  edged  with 
pure  white.  The  lowest  leaves  are  free  from  variegation,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  upper  ones  are  almost  entirely  white.  It  requires  the  treatment 
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of  half-hardy  animals,  and  succeeds  in  any  li(?ht  soil.  A warm  summer  is 
most  favourable  to  its  full  developeraent.  It  is  a native  of  the  Western 
States  of  North  America. 

Helichrymm  erreree. — This  comes  to  us  from  Germany  with  the  following 
description,  which  we  give  without  guarantee : “ An  extremely  pretty 

species,  with  linear,  terete,  silver-white  cottony  leaves,  of  dwarf,  compact 
habit  of  growth,  and  bearing  handsome  bright  yellow  blossoms.  Very  fine 
for  edgings  and  groups.  It  is  a half-hardv  perennial,  requiring  only 
the  protection  of  a cold  frame  in  winter."  It  is  probably  of  Australian 
origin. 

Lilium  colchicum. — To  those  who  may  not  be  deterred  from  the  attempt 
to  raise  this  beautiful  and  rare  lily  from  seed  by  the  somewhat  prolonged 
trial  to  which  their  patienoe  may  be  subjected,  we  can  strongly  recommend 
it  as  a most  ornamental  species.  It  grows  four  feet  high,  and  yields, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  bulb,  from  one  to  ten  or  more  drooping 
flowers  of  a pale  citron-yellow,  spotted  interiorly  with  purple,  and  stained 
externally  at  the  base  with  the  same  colonr.  The  flowers  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  in  this  respect  are  not  exceeded  by  any  species  we  have  cul- 
tivated. It  is  perfectly  hardy,  as  might  be  expected,  being  a native  of 
Siberia,  and  succeeds  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  The  seeds  may  probably 
vegetate  slowly,  and  like  all  other  flat  seeds,  should  be  sown  edgewise. 
This  plant  is  also  met  with  in  nurseries  under  the  name  of  L.  Szowit- 
zianum. 

Lobelia  Snowflake. — We  muoh  regret  having  been  induced  to  offer  seed  of 
this  plant  last  season,  and  especially  that  it  should  have  been  described  as  a 
variety  of  L.  erinus,  as  we  were  led  to  suppose.  It  proved  to  be  but  the 
white  variety  of  the  annual  Lobelia  ramosa,  differing  from  it  in  no  point,  so 
far  as  we  could  discover.  Assuredly  the  award  of  a first-class  certificate  to 
this  plant  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  a 
matter  requiring  some  explanation. 

We  must  also  apologize  to  our  friends  for  having  admitted  the  Bisnaga 
major  into  our  last  edition,  as  it  proved  to  be  but  a wretched  weed,  without 
the  smallest  claim  to  cultivation,  though  sent  us  with  a high  character. 

Lupinus  hybridus  atrococcineus. — A fine  annual  variety,  growing  2ij  to  3 
feet  high,  with  long,  parti-coloured  spikes  of  blossom,  the  upper  portion, 
consisting  of  the  unexpanded  flowers,  being  white,  and  the  lower  of  a fine 
crimson  colour.  The  description  is  that  of  the  raisers,  as  we  have  not  yet 
cultivated  or  seen  this  plant. 

Nemophila  maculata  grandflora. — Described  as  having  flowers  as  large 
as  a crown-piece,  or,  in  other  words,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  very 
showy  and  free- blooming. 

Nicotiana  macrophylla  purpurea. — Now  that  fine-foliage  plants  are  so 
much  sought  after,  this  new  variety  will  doubtless  be  regarded  with  interest, 
as  it  proves  to  be  very  effective,  from  its  vigorous  growth,  ample  foliage, 
and  numerous  panicles  of  large  deep  purple  flowers.  In  rich,  deep  soils 
it  will  attain,  when  planted  out  early,  a height  of  0 to  8 feet.  It  is  offered 
in  some  lists  under  the  name  of  N.  atropurpurea  grandiflora,  but  we  believe 
the  above  to  be  its  correct  designation. 

Scabiosa  nana  flore  pleno. — This  is  described  as  a valuable  improvement 
on  the  dwarf  Scabious  hitherto  cultivated — the  flower-heads  resembling 
those  of  the  pompone  Chrysanthemum,  almost  globular,  and  in  habit  much 
dwarfer  and  compact.  The  colours  are  described  as  being  very  varied. 

Schizanthus  oculatus  atropureus. — The  singular  form  of  the  flower,  and 
its  usually  handsome  markings,  have  invested  the  plants  of  this  genus  with 
interest  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  introduction.  The  present  fine 
variety  is  stated  to  be  a seedling  from  the  S.  grandiflorus  oculatus,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  flowers  of  a rich  crimson-purple,  with  very  dark 
centre.  A hardy  annual. 

Stipa  elegantissima. — Among  the  ornamental  grasses,  none  are  charac- 
terised by  greater  elegance  than  the  different  species  of  Feather  grass  or 
Stipa,  and  of  these  the  present  plant,  a very  recent  introduction,  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  most  graceful.  It  is  of  Australian  origin,  and  is  therefore 
rather  less  hardy  than  pennata  and  some  others,  but  succeeds  well  with  us 
in  a light  sandy  soil.  It  grows  about  two  and  a half  feet  high,  and  yields 
longpanicles,  very  much  branched,  each  branchlet  bearing  a seed  terminated 
by  the  long  awn  peculiar  to  the  genus.  It  is  of  perennial  duration,  and 
does  not  flower  till  the  second  season, 

Tropceolum  Tom  Thumb  ( new  rose). — Identical  in  habit  with  the  so  called 
Scarlet  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium;  it  differs  from  it  in  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  represented  to  be  of  a rose  colour,  or  the  exact  counter- 
part of  Trentham  Rose  Pelargonium. 

Viscaria  cardinalis. — This  is  represented  to  be  a very  fine  variety,  with 
large  flowers  of  a bright  magenta-crimson  ; we  presume  that  it  is  a variety 
of  V.  oculata,  but  have  no  precise  information  on  this  point. 

Whitlavia  granuiflora  gloxinioides. — A pretty  novelty,  differing  from  the 
type  in  its  flowers  having  a margin  of  a delicate  light  blue,  and  the  throat 
of  a pure  white.  If  constant,  this  must  prove  an  acquisition. 

Xeranthemum  annuum  caryophylloides. — This  is  described  as  a really 
striking  variety  of  this  favourue  everlasting,  the  flower-heads  being  very 
double,  and  spotted  and  streaked  with  rose,  red,  crimson,  and  purple,  on  a 
blush-coloured  ground.  It  will  prove  a valuable  acquisition  for  the  borders, 
as  well  as  for  dried  bouquets.  In  habit  it  is  more  compact  than  the  older 
varieties,  and  it  is  quite  constant  in  its  character. 

Zea  Japonica  variegata. — As  most  of  the  variegated  plants  now  so  muoh 
employed  for  gardening  purposes  require  to  be  increased  by  cuttings,  any 
annual  with  variegated  foliage  reproducing  itself  faithfully  by  seed  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  popular,  even  were  it  less  ornamental  than  this  new  dwarf 
mait-e.  It  is  described  as  attaining  a height  of  six  feet,  but  our  own  plant 
did  not  at  all  exceed  four  feet,  owing  perhaps  to  the  inclement  summer. 
The  foliage  is  broadly  ribboned  with  alternate  stripes  of  white  and  green, 
and  near  the  summit  the  white  predominates  largely,  as  well  as  in  the 
foliage  of  the  secondary  shoots  which  surround  the  principal  stem. 
Whether  planted  singly  or  in  groups,  it  produces  a highly  ornamental  effect, 
and  its  shoots  will  be  found  very  useful  for  outting.  A light  rich  soil  is 
best  suited  to  its  requirements. — W.  Thompson’s  [Ipswich),  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds. 

' — J"'  ’ — 

Five  Hundred  Varieties  of  Fruits  arranged  so  as  to  indicate  which 
are  the  best  for  orchards,  gardens,  for  forcing,  for  market,  for  the  dessert, 
the  kitchen,  &o.  From  this  list  any  one,  or  any  six  or  twelve,  of  tho  best 
in  eaoh  cluss  may  be  selected.  Also,  Selections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  Decora- 
tive Plants,  Ac.,  adapted  equally  for  trade  and  amateur  cultivators,  and  all 
founded  on  frequent  and  carol ul  observation.  In  the  Garden  Oracle 
for  1807,  edited  by  Shirley  Hibdehd,  Esq. 


THE  GLOXINIA. 

In  my  paper  on  the  Achimenes  I directed  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  the  growth  of  this  flower,  both  for  home  use  and  for 
exhibition.  I shall  now  treat  of  the  Gloxinia  with  the  same  ends 
in  view,  for  it  is  in  every  way  adapted  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Achimenes  ; indeed,  it  may  be  considered  its  proper  companion  as 
a decorative  plant,  so  well  does  it  flourish  when  submitted  to  the 
same  treatment. 

The  Gloxinia  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  the  precedence  in 
respect  to  the  seasons  of  flowering.  I have  known  them  by  pecu- 
liar management  to  produce  two  crops  of  flowers  in  the  same 
year,  by  getting  them  to  complete  the  first  blooming  early  in  the 
summer,  and  then,  after  allowing  them  a brief  season  of  rest,  to 
slowly  excite  them  into  growth  again,  not  disturbing  the  roots  in 
any  other  way  but  by  giving  them  a slight  top-dressing  of  fresh 
soil. 

It  may  be  that  some  sorts  will  not  so  readily  yield  to  the  above 
treatment ; if  so,  do  not  push  them,  but  put  them  aside,  so  to 
remain  in  their  dormant  state  till  required  in  the  regular  season. 
But  should  you  succeed  with  the  second  season  of  flowering  within 
the  same  year,  it  will  greatly  enhance  the  floral  beauties  of  tlxe 
stove  during  the  late  months  of  the  autumn. 

With  this  class  of  plants,  as  with  the  Achimenes,  the  promoters 
of  our  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  have  overlooked  their  attrac- 
tions as  subjects  suitable  for  competition.  Since  the  decline  of 
some  two  or  three  of  our  principal  local  floricultural  exhibitions  in 
the  metropolis,  it  is  seldom  now  within  its  radius  that  we  come  in 
contact  with  large  specimens,  either  in  private  or  public  gardens, 
such  as  we  were  accustomed  to  behold  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Stamford  Hill  Horticultural  Society,  as  grown  by  Messrs.  Chitty, 
Holmes,  Taylor,  Oubridge,  Wookey,  and  others  whose  names  I 
have  forgotten.  It  was  then  a glorious  floral  treat  to  survey  a side 
table  extending  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  occupied' only  by  this  class 
of  plants.  Not  only  were  they  clothed  with  plenty  of  flowers,  but 
combined  with  it  most  luxurious  foliage.  The  sorts  at  one  period 
were  mostly  the  drooping  varieties,  but  towards  the  latter  years  of 
the  society’s  existence  the  erect  kinds  became  more  general  in 
cultivation ; and  who  could  fail  to  admire  them  ? for  among  them 
prevail  some  of  the  most  charming  and  pleasing  colours.  I can  at 
this  moment  recall  to  my  memory  a basket  of  seedlings  as  exhibited 
a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Fraser,  of  the  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nursery. 
I could  not  express  my  feelings  while  gazing  on  them,  so  enraptured 
was  I with  the  rich  and  varied  shades  of  colour  there  presented. 

As  cut  flowers  for  furnishing  vases  or  baskets  for  indoor  decora- 
tion, they  are  admirably  adapted,  as  their  soft  but  rich  hues  blend 
exceedingly  well  with  other  more  dazzling  colours. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  say  something  about  their  general  culture. 
Like  the  Achimenes,  they  thrive  very  rapidly  in  a very  warm  humid 
atmosphere  to  which  is  added  bottom-heat.  As  they  advance  in 
growth,  afford  them  plenty  of  room  for  the  expansion  of  their  foliage  ; 
with  this,  as  with  other  plants,  crowding  will  be  sure  to  frustrate 
your  efforts.  Some  varieties  will  produce  long  shoots,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  others  are  more  compact  and  dwarf  in  their  habits. 
But  the  former  would  be  benefited  by  being  stopped  according  to 
their  strength  and  the  number  of  shoots  they  may  make.  Of  course 
the  result  of  stopping  will  be  an  increase  of  side-shoots.  But  no 
instruction  of  mine  can  make  you  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  requirements  as  your  own  individual  study  of  their  respective 
habits. 

In  selecting  bulbs  for  potting,  my  preference  would  be  those  two 
years  old,  as  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  they  make  the  best 
and  most  thrifty  specimens,  compared  with  younger  or  older  plants. 
My  practice  is,  after  turning  them  out  of  their  past  season’s  flowering 
pots,  and  shaking  the  soil  from  them,  to  place  them  in  single  layers 
in  a shallow  box,  only  introducing  sufficient  sand  or  light  sandy 
soil  as  will  cover  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  bulb.  There  they  remain 
in  a shady  but  warm  part  of  the  stove  till  they  have  pushed  their 
shoots  an  inch  or  so.  By  this  method  I am  enabled  to  decide  as 
to  what  size  pot  they  may  require — the  number  of  shoots  emitted 
being  my  guide,  instead  of  the  size  of  the  bulb  ; and  why  ? because 
those  who  trust  to  the  latter  are  sometimes  disappointed.  The  bulb 
may  have  degenerated  in  quality  during  its  season  of  rest,  although 
previously  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

With  all  healthy  bulbs  that  have  exceeded  two  years’  growth,  I 
adopt  the  one-shift  system — that  is,  put  them  in  their  intended 
flowering  pots  at  once ; to  younger  bulbs  I give  repeated  shifts, 
commencing  with  a pot  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  bulb,  lu 
potting,  do  not  bury  them  too  deep  in  the  soil,  but  allow  the  crown 
to  be  somewhat  elevated  above  its  surface,  so  that  no  water  may 
effect  a lodgment  in  it.  By  all  means  afford  them  plenty  ol  drainage 
when  potting,  for  although  they  require  a liberal  supply  ol  water 
when  growing  freely,  yet  they  will  soon  show  signs  for  the  worse  in 
a stagnated  soil. 

They  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  which  partakes  ol  a sandy 
nature.  Borne  use  equal  portions  of  loam  and  peat  with  silver-sand. 
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If  you  have  the  menus  of  affording  them  plenty  of  bottom-heat,  then 
add  more  lonm  than  peat ; but  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  cannot 
command  ns  much  heat  as  you  wish  for  thorn,  use  more  pout  than 
loam  : in  fact,  in  such  a case  let  your  soil  be  of  a light  sandy 
nature.  The  reason  why  I recommend  pent  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  bottom-heat  is  that  it  is  not  so  liable  to  become  sodden 
and  cold,  it  being  a bettor  conductor  of  heat  of  the  two  soils,  and 
of  a dryer  nature  than  loam. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  means,  I have  grown  them  in  brick 
pits  heated  by  the  aid  of  hot  manure  linings.  The  same  instruc- 
tions ns  to  giving  air,  “ shading,”  &c.,  apply  to  them  as  recom- 
mended to  be  adopted  in  the  culture  of  the  Achimenes.  Any 
neglect  of  the  rules  advised  would  inflict  the  same  consequences,  viz., 
disfigurement  of  the  foliage,  a weak  habit,  and  an  unsatisfactory 
bloom.  When  they  begin  to  flower,  they  will  need  a drier  atmo- 
sphere. If  your  pots  are  placed  over  flues  or  hot-water  pipes,  you 
must  be  watchful  that  the  foliage  does  not  become  injured  by  the 
hot  steam  ; and  if  your  houses  are  heated  in  the  old-fashioned  style 
by  brick  flues,  take  care  there  are  no  cracks  by  which  the  sulphurous 
fumes  from  the  furnace  can  escape,  as  in  the  course  of  my  practice 
I have  been  a sufferer  from  such  a misfortune,  having  had  the 
foliage  partially  destroyed  when  they  have  been  in  the  best  possible 
state  of  growth.  Before  you  close  the  pit  or  house  on  a fine  afternoon, 
give  them  a gentle  syringing.  On  fine  mornings  give  air  early,  or 
the  sun’s  rays  will  sadly  spot  them  before  the  foliage  is  dry.  The 
constant  syringing  on  warm  evenings,  and  the  keeping  the  house 
moist,  will  act  as  a preventive  against  the  attacks  of  thrip ; in  fact, 
a slight  fumigating  now  and  then  will  benefit  them  by  checking 
the  growth  of  insects  of  whatever  kind  might  be  lurking  about. 
I have  seen  a collection  of  plants  grown  to  an  excellent  state  of 
perfection,  when  all  of  a sudden,  owing  to  their  being  changed  to 
a very  dry  atmosphere  just  at  the  period  they  were  about  to  flower, 
thrip  has  attacked  them,  spreading  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
effectually  nullify  the  anxious  labour  of  many  months,  so  that  the 
successful  blooming  of  the  plants  was  hopeless  for  that  season. 

When  the  plants  have  ceased  to  flower,  I gradually  dry  them, 
when  they  are  stowed  away  in  a temperature  of  not  less  than  from 
45  to  50  degrees,  being  placed  in  such  a position  that  water  will 
not  reach  the  bulbs.  John  F.  M'Elroy. 


CAMELLIA  CULTURE.— No.  I. 

The  Camellia  is  so  universally  admired  by  all  classes  of  cul- 
tivators, that  I am  sure  it  will  be  time  well  spent  if  I devote  a 
portion  of  the  space  allowed  me  here  to  set  forth  some  of  the  chief 
points  it  is  necessary  to  observe  to  secure  success  in  its  cultivation. 
In  treating  of  a subject  that  more  or  less  concerns  nearly  every 
reader  of  these  pages,  there  is  a sort  of  certainty  that  the  writer’s 
efforts  to  handle  it  practically  will  be  appreciated,  and  I am  con- 
vinced it  will  be  so  by  all  true  admirers  of  this  noble  flower.  With 
just  this  sort  of  confidence  I set  myself  to  this  task,  only  hoping 
that  it  may  be  useful  when  completed. 

For  our  first  consideration  we  cannot  do  better  than  make  a 
selection  of  useful  sorts.  This  done,  we  can  then  go  into  the  details 
of  their  culture,  only  making  such  remarks  as  we  go  on  as  may  seem 
necessary  respecting  the  peculiarities  requisite  in  the  culture  of  any 
special  variety. 

As  white  camellias  are  very  general  favourites,  I will  place 
them  first  on  the  list,  and  perhaps  the  best  in  this  section  for  general 
purposes  is  Cup  of  Beauty.  It  is  of  excellent  habit,  being  close 
and  compact,  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  In  fact,  for  ordinary  con- 
servatory decoration,  it  is  the  best  white  we  possess,  although  we 
have  many  more  of  the  same  colour ; and  although  it  does  not 
approach  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  way  of  shape  and  sub- 
stance of  petals  that  characterises  the  true  florists’  flower,  it  is 
nevertheless  a most  useful  variety  ; it  is  very  pure  in  colour,  and 
an  excellent  autumn  bloomer.  But  in  this  respect  it  wants  a little 
management,  according  to  the  time  it  is  required  to  flower,  as  if  it 
is  encouraged  to  make  its  new  growth  very  early  in  the  year,  it 
will  flower  through  the  months  of  September  and  October  following, 
so  that  if  wanted  to  flower  later,  or  rather  to  be  at  its  best  later,  it 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  make  its  new  wood  until  March.  At 
the  time  of  writing  (January  31st),  we  have  a plant  in  the  con- 
servatory, with  eight  or  nine  expanded  blooms  upon  it,  that  has 
been  gay  with  flowers  since  the  first  week  in  September  of  last 
year,  and  it  is  only  occupying  an  11-inch  pot.  Then  there  is  the 
Old  Double  White,  which  is  still  a deserving  favourite  with  the 
majority  of  cultivators — more  especially  those  who  require  a 
quantity  of  cut  flowers,  or  where  an  individual  plant  is  wanted  to 
make  a lasting  and  telling  object.  Its  habit,  when  properly  cared 
for,  i3  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  shape  and  substance  of  its 
flowers  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  requires  liberal  culture  in  the  way 
of  rich  open  soil  and  a moderate  degree  of  pot-room  ; with  this 
treatment  it  does  not  require  the  aid  of  stimulants  to  excite  it  into 
growth,  and  they  should  never  be  resorted  to  all  the  time  it  is 
practicable  to  give  it  more  pot-room.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then 


a few  doses  of  weak  guano-water  may  be  applied  when  it  is  making 
its  growth.  Of  other  whitc-llowcring  kinds,  there  are  many  very 
chaste  and  beautiful  varieties,  really  models  of  perfection,  in  the 
contemplation  of  which  the  stern  advocates  for  form  and  substance 
can  feast  their  delighted  eyes.  But  I must  not  appear  bigoted  in 
this  matter,  for  without  reluctance  I admit  that  the  rules  which  the 
true  florist  sets  up  to  guide  him  in  his  estimation  of  what  a true- 
formed  flower  should  be,  are  excellent,  and  indeed  essential,  for 
without  some  such  standard  to  guide  us  as  to  which  is  and  which 
is  not  a correct- formed  flower,  the  confusion  would  be  so  great  that 
only  the  deeply  initiated  would  have  any  idea  of  the  real  merits  of 
half  the  flowers  we  grow. 

The  most  meritorious  as  viewed  from  the  florist’s  point  of 
view,  is  Feaslii  and  Fimbriata . The  former  of  these  is  perhaps 
the  largest  and  boldest  of  the  whole  batch  of  whites.  It  has  an 
excellent  habit,  and  succeeds  well  under  ordinary  careful  manage- 
ment, while  Fimbriata  is  a well-known  and  an  accepted  favourite, 
especially  with  the  fair  sex.  This  variety  will  not  bear  rough 
usage  with  impunity,  but  when  under  skilful  hands  it  seldom  fails 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  its  fine  fimbriated  flowers.  Should  the 
reader  require  any  others  of  this  colour,  then  I would  add  to  the 
list  Miss  Percival  and  Noblissima.  This  last  is  a very  useful  early- 
flowering  kind,  and  will  often  produce  a good  display  of  flowers 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances. 

I shall  now  name  a few  of  the  red  and  crimson  section,  and  as 
one  of  the  best  I shall  place  first  Mathotiana,  sometimes  seen  under 
the  name  of  Matholiana.  This,  when  at  its  best,  is  a bright  crim- 
son, of  fine  form,  rather  loose  in  habit,  and  a spare  bloomer  when 
not  properly  cared  for.  But  a few  of  its  flowers,  when  well 
expanded,  are  so  conspicuous  that  this  very  excellent  quality  is  a 
good  set-off  against  its  shyness  in  blooming.  It  requires  an 
average  temperature  of  50°  to  induce  it  to  open  well  and  with  good 
form.  Bothwelliana  is  a first-rate  late-flowering  variety,  and  of  a 
colour  conspicuous  among  camellias,  being  considerably  darker  than 
many  others  of  the  same  strain.  The  number  of  petals  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  flower  is  so  good  that  I may  fearlessly  class 
it  as  a florists’  flower  of  the  first  order.  It  has  no  particular 
peculiarities  in  culture  to  be  observed,  as  with  me  it  has  done 
exceedingly  well  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  general  collection 
has  received,  and  which  comprises  a good  number  of  the  best  in 
cultivation.  Another  very  excellent  one  is  Imbricata.  This  is 
occasionally  mottled  with  white,  but  a fine  bold  flower  of  good 
substance  and  form,  and  altogether  a very  desirable  acquisition  to 
any  good  collection  however  small.  Archduchess  Auyusta  is  a 
deep  crimson,  shaded  and  veined  with  a purplish  hue.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  distinct  of  any  in  this  shade  of  colour.  I have 
lately  much  regretted  I had  not  this  variety  to  compare  with  some 
others  which  we  have  nearly  like  it  in  habit  and  the  form  of  its 
flowers.  Leeana,  a rich  scarlet-crimson,  with  finely  cupped  petals, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  from  my  pen.  But  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  it  is  a deserving  useful  variety,  more 
especially  where  superior  cultivation  is  not  carried  out.  Speciosa 
is  an  old  variety,  very  large  and  showy,  more  suitable  to  make  an 
effect  in  a show  house  than  for  individual  beauty.  A far  more 
desirable  kind  is  Scipioni  Africano.  This  produces  a superb  scarlet- 
crimson  flower,  shaded  with  violet,  and  sometimes  a few  of  the 
petals  are  streaked  with  white  finely  imbricated,  and  of  fair  average 
value  in  the  form  of  the  flower. 

I shall  in  the  following  list  include  all  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  particularize,  including  blush,  carmine,  pink,  and  the 
mottled  or  striped  varieties,  as  there  are  so  many  kinds 
included  in  the  above  different  shades  of  colour,  that  this  list  of 
varieties  would  be  extended  to  an  unprofitable  length  if  I were  to 
devote  separate  heads  to  each ; and  as  a very  worthy  pioneer  I 
shall  select  the  Queen  of  England  as  my  first  subject.  In  this 
place  it  is  a delicate  rose-coloured  flower,  with  white  stripes  in  the 
centre  of  each  petal,  and  of  exquisite  form,  but  not  of  a very 
robust  constitution.  Princess  Maria  is  a beautiful  soft  rose  edged 
with  white.  Rubens  is  of  the  same  colour,  but  larger,  more  imbri- 
cated, and  of  better  form  than  the  last-named.  Wilderii  is  a well- 
known  kind,  useful  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  camellias  are 
cultivated ; of  fine  form,  with  a well-deserved  character  of  being  a 
free  bloomer.  The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  is  a thin  flower,  but 
of  exquisite  form,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  close  and  compact.  It 
requires  plenty  of  pot-room  to  induce  it  to  flower  freely,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  expanded  should  stand  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  house, 
otherwise  it  sheds  its  flowers  too  freely.  Elegans  is  another  old 
and  useful  kind  where  a gorgeous  display  is  wanted,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended  where  individual  beauty  would  be  criticised 
severely.  It  is  a vigorous  grower,  and  the  most  abundant  bloomer 
that  I know  under  adverse  circumstances.  Of  the  more  beautiful 
striped  rose  flowers,  I certainly  prefer  Tuccaria,  Valtevaredo, 
Nassiniana,  and  Lady  Taunton.  These  four  will  not  disappoint 
the  most  ardent  of  cultivators,  provided  he  treats  them  liberally, 
but  they  all  require  careful  attention,  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
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make  their  new  growth  before  Midsummer,  that  they  may  have  time 
to  properly  ripen  their  wood  and  swell  their  buds  before  winter. 
Alexina  is  rather  a scarce  blush  colour,  very  beautifully  striped  with 
rose.  Fanny  Bolis  is  in  the  same  strain  of  colour,  sometimes 
very  handsomely  mottled,  but  a much  fuller  and  bolder  flower,  and 
altogether  verv  perfect  in  form  ; this  is  a newish  variety.  Princess 
Frederick  William  is  another  new  kind  in  the  way  of  a blush-white  ; 
it  is  a strikingly  fine-formed  flower,  but  scarce  and  dear.  Unica 
is  a delicate  blush,  very  nicely  imbricated,  but  not  so  robust  with 
me  as  I should  like  it.  Of  striped  flowers,  perhaps  the  best  is 
Countess  of  Derby.  I have  only  seen  this  variety  once;  it  was 
then  very  distinct,  and  a noble  flower.  Then  there  is  the  Countess 
of  Ellesmere  and  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  both  good  and 
useful  varieties ; to  these  the  cultivator  may  add,  without  fear  of 
disappointment,  Magdalena,  Maria  Theresa,  Prince  Albert, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Mrs.  Wilder.  This  last  is  of  excellent 
habit  and  constitution,  and  deserving  of  a place  in  every  collection, 
With  this  one  I shall  close  the  list,  as  sufficient  varieties  have  been 
named  to  suit  the  convenience  of  most  private  cultivators,  and  to 
add  more  would  be  to  cause  a confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
might  wish  to  choose  from  it, 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  for  the  information  of  amateur  readers, 
that  I have  distinctly  stated  in  the  foregoing  list  sufficient  for  them 
to  judge  of  the  excellences  of  any  one  variety,  as  all  I have  named 
are  good  and  worthy  of  general  cultivation ; and  I have,  I hope, 
made  it  sufficiently  intelligible  whether  they  are  to  be  appreciated 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  florist  or  not,  because  tastes  differ 
so  much  in  this  respect  that  where  one  individual  admires  the 
correct  outline  of  the  florists’  flower,  another  prefers  the  bold 
characters  of  the  other  section,  and  rather  prefers  them  for  their 
adaptability  for  making  a display  than  for  the  individual  beauty 
they  possess.  But  as  regards  the  florists’  flowers,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion,  that  they  are  very  chaste  and  symmetrical,  worthy  alike 
for  their  beautiful  outlines  and  generally  correct  markings. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


MY  OKCHID  HOUSE.— No.  XI. 

THE  STANHOPEA. 

Though  it  is  many  years  ago  since  I saw  a plant  of  this  genus 
pushing  its  very  lovely  blossoms  through  the  openings  in  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  in  which  it  was  growing,  I can  still  recall  the 
feelings  of  amazement,  mingled  with  no  small  amount  of  pleasure, 
which  I experienced  at  beholding  for  the  first  time  what  I then 
supposed  to  be  a wonderful  phenomenon  or  freak  of  nature.  Now, 
although  a greater  practical  knowledge  of  plants  and  a much  wider 
range  of  observation  and  acquaintance  with  the  many  and  varied 
personages  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  somewhat  rudely  dispelled 
the  illusion  of  its  being  the  most  wonderful  plant  in  existence,  I 
still  retain  the  opinion  that  (putting  aside  the  peculiar  and  curious 
manner  in  which  the  flowers  of  this  genus  are  produced)  the 
Stanhopea  stands  second  to  but  very  few  orchids,  if  we  properly 
balance  and  fairly  compare  its  different  qualifications.  Amongst 
them  I may  enumerate  cheapness  in  first  cost,  easy  culture,  and 
requiring  but  very  little  outlay  to  keep  up  a suitable  temperature ; 
and  the  shape,  texture,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful’[markings  of 
the  blossoms,  render  them  quite  matchless  in  their  way.  Like  the 
Lycaste,  this  plant  requires  the  assistance  of  fire-heat  very  sparingly 
in  favourable  seasons,  after  it  has  once  fairly  started  into  growth  in 
the  spring.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  space  in 
lengthened  remarks  on  temperature  for  the  Stanhopea,  for  the  one 
recommended  for  the  Lycaste  will  be  perfectly  suitable.  The 
extraordinary  manner  of  flowering  of  this  splendid  plant,  the  flowers 
being  sent  downwards,  renders  it  more  suitable  for  basket  culture 
than  for  growing  in  pots.  The  open-work  of  the  basket  affords 
every  facility  for  the  flower-stalk  to  push  through  the  soil,  and  out 
into  the  air,  without  suffering  any  impediment  or  obstruction  in 
its  downward  progress.  If  grown  in  pots,  the  plants  will  neces- 
sarily be  required  to  be  potted  so  high,  to  allow  a free  development 
of  the  flowers,  as  to  give  one  the  very  uncomfortable  impression  of 
expecting  to  see  it  topple  over  every  moment — a feeling  that  is  not 
at  all  desirable  at  any  time.  I detest  anything  that  makes  me  feel 
or  fancy  that  the  object  1 am  admiring  (whether  belonging  to  the 
lloral  world  or  not),  may  at  .any  moment  be  dashed  to  the  ground, 
and  my  enjoyment  be  suddenly  brought  to  an  end.  Some  pieces 
of  crocks  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  them  falling  through  should 
be  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  which  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  drainage,  and  also  keep  the  material  in  which  the  plants 
are  planted  in  its  proper  place.  The  plant  in  question  will  grow  in 
peat  or  sphagnum.  I prefer  the  latter;  it  looks  best  if  the  base  of 
the  bulbs  are  elevated  an  inch  or  so  above  the  level  of  the  basket. 

I prefer  baskets  made  of  wood  a long  way  before  wire  ones, 
whether  iron  or  copper  is  used  in  their  manufacture.  The  wooden 
ones  have  a decidedly  more  natural  appearance,  and  at  the  same 


time  afford  a certain  amount  of  nourishment  to  the  orchidaceous 
plants  growing  in  them  ; at  all  events,  the  tenaceous  manure  in  which 
the  roots  of  orchids  in  general,  and  the  Stanhopea  in  particular, 
adhere  to  the  pieces  of  wood  composing  the  basket,  demonstrates 
pretty  clearly  that  if  they  do  not  actually  derive  nourishment  from 
it,  that  the  wood  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  roots  than  either  iron,  copper,  or  any  other  metal  suitable  for 
basket-making.  Besides,  the  wood  baskets  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  made  at  home  without  any  expense.  Branches  of  either 
the  common  maple  or  hazel  are  best  for  the  purpose.  I have  a 
decided  preference  for  the  former  with  the  bark  left  on  ; it  has 
much  the  prettiest  appearance  about  it.  I have  made  numbers  of 
larch  ; they  look  very  well,  but  are  scarcely  so  durable  as  the  other 
woods.  I will  describe  as  briefly  and  simply  as  I can  my  way  of 
making  them.  I don’t  suppose  that  it  differs  materially  from  the 
ordinary  basket  which  is  generally  used  in  orchid  houses,  but  the 
description  will  be  useful  to  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  manner 
of  making  them.  Supposing  I want  to  make  a basket  twelve  inches 
square,  which  is  a very  useful  and  convenient  size  for  general  pur- 
poses, I take  rods  of  the  wood  selected  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  should  average  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cut  them  into  lengths 
of  twelve  inches  each,  and  bore  a hole  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
stout  copper  wire  to  pass  through  an  inch  from  each  end  of  them. 
I then  lay  four  pieces  parallel  to  each  other ; the  two  outside  ones 
must  not  be  more  than  eleven  inches  from  each  other,  and  a piece 
of  copper  wire  eighteen  inches  long  run  through  the  holes  already 
bored  in  them,  across  the  sides  of  the  four.  Two  more  pieces  must 
be  laid  and  threaded  on  the  wire,  and  nailed  to  the  four  pieces 
across  the  ends  of  these  two  ; a couple  more  must  be  put,  threading 
them  on  the  wire  as  before,  and  nailing  them  to  the  two  rods  which 
form  the  second  layer,  and  so  continue  till  the  basket  is  finished, 
putting  each  pair  of  rods  in  opposite  directions,  running  the  wire 
through  them,  and  nailing  them  so  as  to  keep  the  basket  firm.  A 
basket  four  or  five  inches  deep  is  enough  for  any  of  the  Stanhopeas. 
When  the  last  layer  is  put  on,  bring  the  ends  of  wire  together,  and 
fasten  them  to  hang  the  basket  up  by.  Some  people  merely  put 
the  wire  through  the  rods  without  nailing,  but  they  slip  about,  and 
do  not  keep  their  proper  place  at  all  nicely.  Others,  on  the  other 
hand,  use  nails  only,  and  fasten  the  wire  to  the  top  of  the  basket ; 
but  this  i3  worse  than  the  other,  for  when  the  wood  begins  to  decay 
the  nails  are  liable  to  draw  out,  or  else  the  pieces  will  give  way 
that  the  wire  is  fastened  to.  For  smaller  baskets  the  wood  will  not 
be  required  to  be  of  so  large  a diameter,  whilst  for  larger  sized  ones 
it  must  of  course  be  thicker  than  I have  recommended  for  the 
twelve-inch  basket.  The  Stanhopeas,  like  most  orchids,  arejpropa- 
gated  by  divisions.  S.  grandiflora  and  its  varieties  bloom  in  June, 
S.  insignis  and  the  varieties  belonging  to  it  in  September,  S.  oculata 
and  varieties  of  it  the  same  time  as  the  first-mentioned,  whilst 
S.  tigrina  blooms  a month  later.  I have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  enumerate  a long  list ; these  four  are  really  good,  and  can  be 
obtained  for  a very  trifling  sum.  George  Gordon. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK  AS  AN  ANNUAL. 

Such  quick  methods  of  production  are  followed  now-a-days,  that 
none  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Hollyhocks  may 
be  raised  from  seed  and  flowered  the  same  season,  and  that  there  is 
no  real  necessity  to  treat  it  as  a biennial  as  our  grandfathers  did, 
for  it  is  an  annual  as^truly  as  Virginian  Stock  or  Clarkia  pulchella. 
Perhaps  I should  not  have  commenced  with  this  remark  except  that 
I remember  learning  from  the  lively  pages  of  the  Gardener’s 
Magazine  that  a very  short  time  since  a gabbling  goose  who  pre- 
tends to  speak  authoritatively,  but  who  really  knows  very  little, 
had  publicly  disputed  the  assertion  of  a cultivator  that  be  commonly 
flowered  hollyhocks  the  same  season  that  they  were  raised  from  seed. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  Any  one  who  will  give 
me  within  a foitnight  of  this  time  a packet  of  seed  and  a challenge 
worth  heeding  shall  see  the  plants  in  bloom  from  that  seed  before 
1867  is  out ; aye,  and  before  the  good  weather  in  which  hollyhocks 
can  flower  well,  and  lovers  of  gardens  can  enjoy  them,  is  past.  And 
the  matter  is  of  great  importance,  for  this  noble  plant  is  well  adapted 
to  be  largely  employed  for  effect,  in  which  case  individual  perfection 
is  of  less  consequence  than  colour,  dignity,  and  picturesqueness. 
The  amateur  who  requires  only  a few  dozen,  and  who  rejoices  in 
growing  the  most  perfect  flowers  he  can  obtain,  will  of  course 
purchase  named  sorts,  and  continually  add  from  the  new  varieties 
such  as  are  adapted  for  his  collection.  But  our  parks,  great  gardens, 
cemeteries,  and  other  places  where  bold  effects  are  required,  may  be 
as  well  stocked  by  raising  seedlings  as  by  the  cultivation  ol  named 
kinds  ; and  I hope  that,  as  the  taste  for  something  better  than  the 
daubs  of  colour  that  fashion  demands  as  accompaniments  to  walks 
and  drives,  and  t hat  collectively  obtain  the  designation  of  “ Bedding” — 
I hope  that  as  these  daubs  give  place  to  noble  lorms.to  refined  combi- 
nations, and  to  the  production  of  grand  pictures,  the  Hollyhock  will 
lake  its  proper  place,  and  be  as  much  esteemed  by  decorators  of 
gardens  as  by  painters  of  landscapes,  who  never  fail  to  introduce  it 
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when  they  depict  garden  scenes.  A weather-stained  vase  and  a 
group  of  hollyhocks  were  favourite  embellishments  ol  n picture  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  1 learnt  not  long  since  from 
our  aide  Editor's  pen  that  the  poet  Wordsworth  d»  lighted  in 
avenues  of  hollyhocks  in  his  garden  at  Rydal.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Beningfield  took  the  hint  therefrom  ; at  all  events  those  who  wish 
to  sec  avenues  of  hollyhocks  only  need  go  to  Rroxbournc  in  the 
proper  season,  and  if  such  a sight  is  new  to  them,  1 can  say  that 
novelty  will  be  accompanied  with  surprise,  delight,  and  every  mate- 
rial for  a pleasant  memory. 

When  I first  began  to  treat  the  hollyhock  as  an  annual,  I felt 
it  necessary  to  push  them 
on  early,  but  I soon 
discovered  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  too  early, 
and  now  they  come  into 
the  regular  routine  of 
spring-work,  and  the  seed 
is  sown  any  time  between 
the  1st  of  February  and 
the  1st  of  March.  I am 
quite  satisfied  that  in  the 
south  of  England  the  seed 
may  be  sown  throughout 
the  month  of  March,  and 
the  plants  will,  with 
proper  management,  be 
quite  forward  enough  to 
plant  out  in  May,  and 
will  bloom  well  in  August 
and  September.  It  must 
be  understood,  however, 
that  this  quick  growing 
must  be  well  done — there 
must  be  no  shilly-shally, 
and  no  starving.  Sow  the 
seed  in  shallow  pans  filled 

with  rich  light  earth,  in  a rather  lumpy  state.  If  a recipe  be  wanted, 
say,  loam  two-thirds,  and  quite  rotten  manure  one-third,  with  some 
coarse  grit  added.  Break  this  well,  but  do  not  sift  it.  I like  to  see 
it  in  lumps  as  large  as  hazel-nuts,  and  the  whole  soil  granular,  so  as  to 
look  as  if  it  wanted  siftinc/.  Sow  thin,  and  cover  with  only  as  much 
of  the  finer  part  of  the  soil  as  will  just  hide  the  seeds.  Lay  over 
the  pans  some  tiles  or  boards,  or  even  sheets  of  paper,  and  put 
them  in  a heat  of  60°.  If  properly  done,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
water  till  the  plants  are  pushing  freely.  There  is  no  harm  in  giving 
a good  watering  when  the  seeds  are  sown  before  sprinkling  a bit  of 
fine  stuff  over  them,  for  if  put 
in  heat  directly,  a rather  wet 
state  does  them  no  harm,  and 
they  will  be  very  nearly  dry  by 
the  time  they  start  freely.  The 
quick  practice  makes  work 
almost  directly.  Put  them  full 
in  the  light  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
leaves  appear ; give  as  little 
water  as  possible;  and  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  are  moist  enough, 
keep  a bit  of  stick  (clean  deal) 
thrust  into  the  soil  of  every  pan, 
so  that  by  drawing  this  out 
occasionally  you  may  learn 
exactly  what  is  the  degree  of 
moisture  underneath. 

Prepare  for  potting  a good 
heap  of  such  compost  as  the 
seeds  are  in,  with  plenty  of  grit 
mingled  with  it.  Rotted  hops 
make  a nice  admixture  if  jou 
have  such  stuff,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  having  a pre- 
dominance of  good  loam  from 
the  first,  as  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  its  life  the  plant  is  collecting 
the  energies  that  are  afterwards 
to  be  expended  in  the  production 
of  flowers.  This  compost  should  be  placed  in  the  propagating 
house,  or  any  other  warm  place,  for  a day  before  it  is  wanted. 
I prefer  to  pot  them  singly  in  thumb-pots  as  soon  as  the  rough 
leaves  appear,  as  at  that  stage  they  do  not  feel  the  least  check 
in  the  operation,  the  seed-leaves  having  so  much  power  of 
sustaining  the  plant.  Lift  them  out  with  a bit  of  stick ; pot 
them  like  lightning,  giving  each  a tap  as  finished  ; and  as  they 
are  potted  plunge  them  all  in  a bed  of  warm  hops,  or  place  them  on 
a moist  bottom  in  a heat  of  65  to  7 0°,  and  without  any  shading. 
My  little  house  has  a rough  wooden  table  sprinkled  over  with  about 
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two  inches  of  cocea-nut  fibre,  and  on  this  all  pots  containing  newly 
struck  cuttings,  &c.,  &c.,  are  placed,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  the 
moisture  below  promotes  their  health  and  strength.  The  pots  will 
bo  full  of  roots  in  no  time.  Shift  them  into  60-size,  and  again 
place  them  on  a moist  bottom  in  a temperature  of  60  to  70",  but  in 
the  course  of  a week  remove  them  to  a cooler  air,  and  begin  by  slow 
degrees  to  harden  them.  The  season  will  be  now  so  far  advanced 
that  a house  not  heated  will  do  for  them,  and  at  first  they  must  not 
be  ventilated  for  a few  days.  But  when  the  sun  shines  bright,  plenty 
of  air  may  be  given  after  two  or  three  days  have  elapsed.  They 
will  soon  be  thrifty  plants,  the  leaves  spreading  over  the  pots, 

looking  vividly  green,  and 
growing  rapidly.  When 
the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  sh  i ft  them  to  4 8 -size. 
In  all  these  shillings,  one 
crock  in  a pot  is  enough, 
and  that  need  not  be 
removed  in  turning  out. 
I never  use  crocks  at  all 
for  such  work  as  this ; it 
seems  a waste  of  time ; 
but  an  amateur  not  used 
to  the  regular  work  of  the 
propagating  house  had 
best  put  a nice  hollow 
crock  in  each  pot  to 
make  sure.  There  is  very 
little  more  to  be  done,  but 
as  they  will  probably  be 
in  the  way  from  the 
amount  of  room  they  con- 
sume, they  may  now  go  to 
cold  frames,  pits,  or  even 
to  a dry  sheltered  border 
where  a mat  can  be  put 
over  them  in  case  of  frost. 

The  planting-out  must  be  as  liberal  as  the  growing  in  pots. 
Nothing  but  thin  spikes  and  open  blossoms  can  be  expected  if  they 
are  turned  out  on  poor  soil,  or  left  to  fight  out  their  existence  on 
soil  half  dug  and  without  a drop  of  water  to  help  them  during 
drought.  Let  the  piece  be  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured  some 
weeks  before  planting  out.  The  middle  of  May  is  early  enough, 
except  in  peculiarly  favoured  localities,  or  in  very  forward  seasons. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  having  been  pushed  on  fast,  they  will 
not  bear  much  hard  usage,  and  therefore  it  is  not  safe  to  plant 
them  out  till  spring  frosts  are  over.  Plant  them  in  regular  rows, 

three  feet  apart  every  way ; 
close  them  in  neatly.  If  planted 
in  showery  weather,  they  will 
probably  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  grow  away  gloriously 
from  the  first ; but  in  the  event 
of  dry  weather,  give  each  plant 
a little  water  every  few  days 
till  their  free  growth  proves  that 
they  have  “taken  hold”  of  the 
ground,  after  which  they  will 
require  very  little  care. 

When  planted  in  a large  piece 
or  in  avenue  rows,  the  best  way 
to  hold  them  up  against  wind 
is  to  drive  down  some  stout  oak 
posts  at  each  end  of  a row,  and 
carry  two  stout  galvanized  wires 
from  post  to  post,  to  which  the 
stems  are  to  be  tied.  This  is  an 
invisible  mode  of  supporting, 
very  effectual,  and  far  less  trouble 
than  the  ordinary  mode  of 
putting  a stake  to  every  plant. 
It  is  a rule  with  me  to  plant 
lettuces  all  over  the  piece  a 
week  or  twro  before  putting 
out  my  seedlings.  The  vermin 
assemble  in  and  about  the 
lettuce,  and  never  touch  the  hollyhocks  while  there  is  a lettuce- 
leaf  left ; and  the  lettuces  serve  as  effectual  traps.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  the  earwigs  become  very  troublesome,  for 
they  lodge  in  the  joints,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  them. 
There  is  no  plan  so  good  as  trapping,  for  which  directions  have 
been  given  so  often  that  I will  not  add  to  the  length  of  this  paper 
by  any  further  remarks  on  the  subject. 

As  to  seed,  the  hollyhock  has  this  excellent  quality,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  seedlings  from  good  strains  are  worthy  of  admiration. 
Here  and  there  open-eyed,  pockety,  or  even  single  flowers  occur. 
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But  a very  large  proportion  come  in  the  same  colours  and  (within 
a certain  mark)  of  the  same  form  as  their  parents.  rJ  he  cultivator 
of  seedlings  for  effect  may  therefore  select  such  colours  as  he  wishes 
to  have,  and  may  plant  out  according  to  any  system  which  taste 
may  dictate,  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  if  the  plants  were 
grown  from  cuttings.  The  leading  houses  ofter  seed  in  packets 
named  from  the  varieties  they  are  taken  from,  and  as  a rule  the 
named  seeds  are  of  the  best  quality  and  saved  with  every  proper 
care.  I am  bound  to  sav,  however,  that  I have  always  planted 
mine  indiscriminately,  having  in  view  to  select  a few  plants  from 
the  seed-bed  for  naming  and  propagating,  and  moreover  I never 
grow  any  but  seed  of  my  own  saving.  In  respect  of  the  trade 
seeds,  therefore,  though  I speak  from  actual  knowledge,  I do  not 
speak  from  personal  experience.  Avoid  cheap  seed,  and  if  possible 
obtain  it  from  some  house  that  has  a first-class  reputation. 

Last  summer  I made  several  sketches  of  flowers  and  spikes  from 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  the  second  week  in  February.  From 
these  I have  selected  two,  which  I send  ; they  represent  neither  the 
best  nor  the  worst,  but  what  I consider  a fair  average  of  the  quality 
from  good  seed.  The  light  flower  has  rather  too  large  a guard,  the 
dark  flower  is  scarcely  smooth  enough  in  the  edge,  but  both  are 
good.  At  a future  time  I will  send  a sketch  of  what  I consider  a 
perfect  hollyhock  should  be.  E.  H. 
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■Kitchen  ffiartttn  and  JFrnme  ©round. 

Kitchen  Garden  crops  to  be  cleared  off  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  plots 
ridged  up,  to  be  well  aired  before  being  appropriated  to  summer  crops.  Sow 
main  crops  of  peas  and  beans,  earth  up  any  that  are  now  out  of  the 
ground,  and  if  any  fear  of  vermin  sprinkle  with  wood  ashes.  We  believe 
the  common  slug  has  more  to  answer  for  as  to  the  destruction  of  early  rows 
of  peas  than  any  other  depredator. 

Celery  large  enough  to  be  pricked  out  to  be  removed  forthwith  to  a sweet 
hotbed.  Sow  again  for  the  main  crop. 

Cucumbers  for  ridge  culture  to  be  sown  now,  or  within  a week  or  so  of 
this  date.  Sow  also  for  frame  culture  to  succeed  plants  now  bearing.  We 
prefer  sowing  in  60-size  pots,  two  seeds  in  a pot,  the  strongest  plant  in  each 
to  be  kept,  and  the  roots  never  to  be  damaged  by  shifting,  so  as  to  have 
them  strong  and  short  for  turning  out. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  for  main  crops,  but  the  operation  must  depend 
very  much  on  the  weather.  Better  delay  a week  or  a month  than  plant 
when  the  ground  is  wet.  Put  all  seed  potatoes  in  full  daylight  in  shallow 
baskets,  in  thin  layers  on  dry  hay  or  straw.  By  keeping  the  shoots  short 
and  plump,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  disease,  and  the  vigour  of  the  sets  is 
not  impaired. 

Artichokes  will  soon  require  to  be  dressed  for  the  spring,  but  the  time 
chosen  for  it  must  be  regulated  by  the  weather.  If  frost  prevails,  leave 
them  alone  for  the  present;  but  if  mild  open  weather,  remove  the  protecting 
material,  fork  over  the  ground  between  the  row's,  and  give  a good  dressing 
of  rotten  manure  and  wood  ashes. 

Cauliflowers  coming  up  thick  in  pans  and  boxes  to  have  a little  dry 
earth  or  wood  ashes  strewed  amongst  them,  as  oftentimes  advised  by  Mr. 
Clarke  in  his  practical  papers  on  the  management  of  seedlings. 

Onions  required  to  be  very  large  may  now  be  provided  with  a deep,  well- 
manured  bed  in  a rather  dry  position.  Transplant  into  this  bed  from  the 
secd-bed  of  autumn-sown  stock,  putting  the  bulbs  nine  inches  apart;  if  only 
serviceable  bulbs  be  required,  put  them  six  inches  apart.  After  planting, 
strew  wood  ash*-s  or  fine  siftings  of  charred  rubbish  over  the  bed. 

Parsnips  to  he  sown  now  on  deep,  well-stirred  soil.  If  heavily  manured 
last  year,  all  the  better,  but  on  poor  soils  they  give  a good  return.  In  case 
of  requiiing  large,  handsome  roots,  trench  deep,  and  lay  manure  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  When  the  ground  is  ready,  take  a stout  iron  bar  or 
iron-shod  oak-stave,  and  make  holes  fifteen  inches  deep,  nine  inches  apart, 
in  rows  fifteen  inches  asunder,  Fill  these  holes  with  sand,  or  any  fine  soil, 
sow  a pinch  of  seed  over  each  hole,  and  ‘cover  lightly.  When  the  plants 
appear,  thin  them  to  two  or  three  in  each  patch,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
make  rough  leaves  freely  remove  all  but  the  strongest  one  in  each  patch.  By 
this  plan  they  will  grow  to  a great  size,  and  as  straight  and  tapering  as  if 
turned  out  by  a lathe.  The  parsnip  always  pays  for  the  ground  it  occupies, 
for  if  sown  on  poor  soil  it  gives  a good  return  of  useful  rods,  though  as 
there  is  great  w'asto  when  these  are  forked  or  cankered,  good  cultivation  is  to 
bo  preferred,  both  because  more  creditable  and  more  profitable. 

Peas  and  Beans  sown  on  strips  of  turf,  or  otherwise  intended  for  planting 
out,  should  now  be  hardened  by  exposing  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
open  air,  but  it  must  be  done  without  causing  any  serious  check,  and  if  the 
nights  aro  frosty  they  must  be  covered  up  early.  When  they  have  been 
exposed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  they  may  bo  planted  in  rows  to  take  their 
chance.  Beans  are  growing  fast,  and  require  earth  to  bo  drawn  to  their 
stems.  This  operation  will  destroy  the  weeds,  which  aro  also  coming  up 
rather  thick. 

JFIotocr  ©a  the  it. 

Iender  Annuals  for  specimens  and  bedding  out  to  bo  sown  now  includo 
Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranthus,  Portulaccas,  Schizanthuses,  Phloxes 
(don’tforget  Phlox  Drummondi  ltadowitz),Brachycomas,  Stocks,  Tropa-olums, 
Cqbmas,  Lophospormums,  and  Acroclinium.  It  is  too  early  yet  for  Asters. 
First-class  annuals  should  bo  grown  with  care,  tho  plants  to  be  pricked  out 
early  and  stopped ; if  they  once  get  drawn,  they  never  bloom  satisfactorily,  ! 
or  show  their  full  capabilities. 

Hardy  Annuals.— Generally  speaking,  the  greater  tho  variety  used  in  a 
garden,  tho  less  pleasing  will  be  their  effect.  Half  a dozen  well-selected  sorts 
will  produce  a richer  and  more  harmonious,  as  well  as  more  manageable 
picture.  ^ We  havo  seen  on  a broad  herbaceous  border,  alternate  dumps  of 
1‘.  <c!  oltzia  oroceu  and  Glarkia  pulchella-  tho  dumps  two  feet  across  and  four 
ted  apart— and  while  the  bloom  lasted,  uml  tho  flowers  were  fresh,  nothing 


could  bo  more  effective : the  contrasts  were  rich  and  satisfactory,  and  tho 
broad  masses  of  repeated  colour  gave  a distinct  character  to  what  was  other- 
wise a mixed  collection.  When  the  plants  in  these  clumps  began  to  get  seedy, 
they  were  at  once  cleared  off  the  ground,  and  replaced  with  purple  vcrlxmas 
and  dwarf  calceolarias  in  clumps,  and  the  effect  was  again  charming.  The 
best  of  all  ways  to  use  annuals  is  in  large  masses  of  distinct  colours,  to  have 
no  half-tints  or  mixtures,  and  to  have  very  few  kinds.  If  they  do  not  last 
the  season  out,  it  is  an  • asy  matter  to  remove  them,  and  plant  again,  because 
during  May  and  June  almost  any  kind  of  bedding  plants  may  bo  propagated 
in  quantity  with  very  little  trouble,  a few  hand-lights  or  a frame  being  quite 
sufficient.  But  to  follow  annuals,  the  best  things  are  annuals  again.  By 
tho  time  that  Virginian  stock,  nemophila,  and  other  early-blooming  kinds 
are  over,  balsams,  and  asters,  and  stocks  may  bo  raised  in  quantities  to  plant 
out  in  their  places,  and  these  will  last  in  bloom  till  frost  makes  an  end  of 
them.  But  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  used,  we  recommend  those  who 
merely  wish  for  gay  colours,  and  have  no  idea  of  making  collections  of  plants 
for  botanical  purposes,  to  grow  very  few,  and  let  those  few  be  the  best.  The 
following  is  a selection  arranged  in  colours ; there  is  not  one  entered  but  is 
worth  a place  in  a duke’s  garden,  and  they  are  all  so  cheap  that  the  poorest 
cottager  may  by  their  means  have  a grand  flower-show  entirely  of  his  own. 
White. — White  Candytuft : this  is  tru  y splendid  in  large  masses ; thin  to  four 
inches  apart.  Nemophila  maculata  : this  is  a delicate-looking  thing,  not  very 
showy,  but  quite  a gem  in  its  way.  Phlox  Drummondi  alba  : this  is  to  be 
sown  on  a hotbed,  or  in  a pan  in  a warm  window.  Portulacca  alba  : a dwarf 
succulent ; sow  in  a mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  old  mortar,  equal  parts ; place 
in  a frame  or  window,  and  plant  out  on  dry  sunny  banks.  Saponaria  calamica 
alba  ; a neat  dwarf,  profuse-flowering  annual,  very  hardy;  and  grows  in  any 
xoil.  Cynoglossum  linifolium  (Venus’s  navel-wort):  an  old-fashioned  and 
silvery-leaved  white-flowered  annual ; grows  in  any  soil  or  situation,  three  to 
four  inches  apart.  Virginian  Stock  : not  much  prized,  but  very  beautiful 
while  it  lasts,  and  useful  to  occupy  places  that  are  to  be  fi  led  with  later- 
blooming  plants.  Pink  and  Rose. — Saponaria  calabrica:  the  same  as  above 
described,  but  with  rosy-pink  flowers.  Silene  armeria  : true  magenta  colour, 
the  plant  very  neat,  and  the  flowers  produced  abundantly.  Centranthus 
macrosiphon  : thin  to  five  or  six  inches  apart.  Clarkia  rosea.  Eucharidium 
grandiflorum  : this  will  bloom  late  unless  sown  in  heat.  Gilia  tricolor  rosea  : 
dwarf  and  pret  y.  Godetia  rosea  alba;  grows  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
should  be  thinned  to  six  inches  apart.  Itosy  branching  Larkspur : gr  ws 
two  feet  high  ; thin  to  six  inches  apart.  Oxalis  rosea  : a lovely  annual  for 
pots  or  borders  ; the  flowers  elo^e  during  rain.  Vjscaria  oculata  : grows  a 
foot  high,  and  must  be  thinned  to  seven  or  eight  inches  apart.  Crimson  and 
Purple. — Iberis  Kermesina:  this  is  a splendid  crimson  candytuft;  there  is  also  a 
purple  candytuft.  When  obtained  true,  these  are  the  most  uniform  and 
effective  hardy  annuals  ever  grown.  Sown  early  in  a rich  soil,  and  thinned 
in  good  time  to  six  inches  apart,  they  make  splendid  beds,  and  may  be  re- 
moved in  good  time  to  follow  with  fuchsias  or  variegated  geraniums  from 
spring  cuttings.  Very  few  seedsmen  can  supply  these  n:\v  and  beautiful 
varieties,  and  unless  the  purchaser  is  careful  in  obtaining  them,  the  result 
may  be  washy  lilac  flowers  instead  of  rich  masses  of  g owing  colour.  Clarkia 
pulchella : thin  to  six  inches  apart  when  in  the  seed-leaf.  Indian  Pink  . this 
needs  a rich  soil  and  sunny  position.  Blue — Nemophila  insignis  : blooms 
early,  and  is  soon  over.  Venus’s  Looking-glass  ( Campanula  speculum)  : this  I 
is  equal  in  its  way  to  the  purple  and  crimson  candytufts,  and  its  dense  masses 
of  purple  blue  flowers  are  unequalled.  Ipomea  tricolor  ccerulea : this  always 
turns  its  flowers  to  the  sun,  an  1 has  the  best  effect  in  beds  and  borders  on  the 
north  sides  of  windows.  If  planted  to  the  south  of  windows,  the  flowers  will 
be  almost  hidden  by  the  leaves.  Kaulfussia  amelloides  : similar  in  growth 
to  Nemophila,  and  a truly  beautiful  annual.  Lui  inus  angustifolia  : there  are 
several  fine  lupins  ; if  you  grow  all  you  can  get,  there  will  be  no  waste  of 
ground,  they  are  so  beautiful.  Yellow. — Glnothera  Veitchii : dwarf  and  neat. 
Leptosiphon  aureus  : a most  beautiful  dwarf  free-hl  00m  ng  plant.  Escholtzia  1 
crocea;  the  best  for  clumps.  Escho  tzia  tenuifolia  : very  beautiful  where  a 
miniature  plant  is  required  ; the  primrose  blossoms  are  very  pretty.  Lupinus 
luteus  : pretty  and  sweet-scented,  but  of  very  brief  duration.  Salpiglossis 
sulphurea  splendens.  For  mixed  borders,  annuals  of  taller  growth  may  be 
used,  such  as  poeony-flowered  Poppy,  Calliopsis,  Lupinus  mutabilis,  African 
Marigold,  Chrysanthemum  Burridgeanum.  &c. 

Auriculas  require  to  be  top-dressed ; do  not  use  the  stimulating  com- 
pounds recommended  by  the  old  florists,  hut  good  sweet  decayed  cow-dung 
and  leaf-mould.  Give  them  more  water,  and  examine  each  under  the  leaves 
to  see  that  they  are  free  from  vermin. 

JFrult  ffiaiften  nnfc  ©rcljnrtr  Ijousc. 

Wall  Fruit  Trees  aro  in  a forward  state,  and  in  many  places  the 
trees  are  in  bloom.  Now  more  than  ever  the  cultivator  will  need  to 
exercise  vigilance  and  caution.  Probably  great  care  will  be  requisite  in 
giving  protecti  n,  for  wo  are  approaching  the  season  of  cast  winds,  and 
already  a bleaker  air  warns  us  that  just  as  vegetation  resumes  its  activities 
earlier  than  ordinarily,  the  coldest  time  of  the  whole  year  may  come.  In 
any  case,  those  who  have  tho  care  of  wall-trees  ought  to  bo  ready  with 
protecting  material.  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  wo  know  of  nothing  to 
surpass  Haythprn’s  hexagonal  netting,  made  by  Haythorn  of  Nottingham ; 
and  it  may  be  right  to  add  that  the  large-mcsh  netting  is  very  nearly  or 
quite  as  effectual  as  the  small,  and  is  considerably  cncaper;  the  fact  is, 
the  small  mesh  is  made  for  people  vvho  cannot  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  a 
large-mesh  net ; as  they  will  havo  it,  tho  maker  provides  it,  and  charges 
accordingly. 

Fruit  Trees  in  the  orchard-house  to  havo  another  good  soaking  at  tho 
roots.  Give  air  freely,  or  the  fruit  will  not  set  well.  Peaches  in  the 
forcing-house  to  be  thinned  and  disbudded  judiciously;  do  not  remove  all 
the  superfluous  fruit  and  shoots  at  once.  Trees  that  have  sot  their  fruit 
to  havo  liberal  syringing  with  soft  water  of  the  temperaturo  of  the  house. 
Figs  setting  fruit  to  be  kept  in  a rather  dry  air,  but  with  sufficient  moisture 
nt  the  root.  Vines  swelling  their  fruit  to  havo  manuro-wnter  and  frequent 
syringings.  In  thinning,  beware  of  handling  tho  bunches  incautiously. 
Keep  outside  borders  securely  covered,  ns  wo  may  havo  snow  when  the 
March  winds  begin. 

Scions  for  oraetino  must  be  nt.  once  heeled  in.  It,  is  too  early  to 
put  grafts  on  ; they  will  take  much  bettor  if  kept  back  by  booling  in  fora  few 
weeks  to  give  tho  stocks  a chanco  of  getting  in  advance  of  them. 

Strawberries  planted  last  autumn  must  now  be  trod  between  to  make 
the  ground  firm.  A ooat  of  manure  may  then  he  spread  over  tho  ground, 
and  will  greatly  benefit  them  wbon  the  drying  east,  winds  of  Murcli  blow 
the  life  out,  of  everything  except  duckweed.  Old  plantations  must  be 
cleared  cf  dead  leaves  and  woods,  and  have  a good  coat  of  rotten  dung  laid 
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on.  If  it  buries  tho  crowns,  it  will  (lo  no  harm  ; tlioy  will  soon  push 
through.  Strnwbcrrios  in  tho  foroing-pit  to  lmvo  plonty  of  sir,  plenty  of 
light,  and  plonty  of  wntor.  Tepid  mnnuro-watcr  will  nssi-t  in  nugmonting 
tho  aizo  of  tho  horries,  but  thero  must  bo  plonty  of  light  and  air  to  onsuro 
flavour  and  colour. 

dTircrnhouac  nnb  fflonscrbntorij. 

Specimen  Plants  for  summer  exhibitions  and  for  dooorativo  purposes 
ought  to  bo  growing  freely  now  to  givo  timo  for  stopping,  so  as  to  have 
flno  round  full  heads  before  nllowing  them  to  run  into  bloom.  Cinerarias 
required  extra  largo  may  bo  pottod  on,  and  if  trusses  show  nip  them  out. 
Pelargoniums  will  require  anothor  shift.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  the 
same.  A confined  condition  of  the  roots  will  throw  plants  into  .bloom 
quickly  if  thoy  aro  in  a suitable  tomporature,  hut  stopping  and  shifting  on 
will  keep  them  growing  larger  and  largor,  and  after  tho  last  shift  a period 
of  six  to  ton  weeks  will  gonorally  suffloo  to  bring  them  into  bloom,  if  tho 
pots  aro  full  of  roots,  nnd  stopping  is  discontinued.  Grecn-fly  will  now 
appear  in  masses  whero  plants  nro  neglected,  but  a stop  must  bo  put  to 
their  progress  ns  soon  as  disoovorod  ; every  day’s  delay  is  mischief. 

VnunENAs  aro  very  scarce  at  present.  No  doubt  there  will  bo  plenty  of 
stock  at  tho  nursories  when  bedding  out  timo  arrives,  but  there  can  bo  no 
harm  in  making  tho  most  of  the  store  plants  of  good  sorts,  and  it  is  easy 
work  enough  with  a good  propagating  bed  to  get  up  untold  quantities  with 
a few  good  stools  to  cut  from. 

Heliotropes  should  bo  pushed  forward  if  an  early  bloom  is  required, 
as  they  do  not  bloom  so  soon  from  tho  date  of  putting  in  outtings  as  many 
of  tho  summer  bedding  plants. 

Propagation  of  climbers  and  tender  annuals  should  now  be  going  on  in 
earnest,  and  there  must  ho  no  more  delay  in  propagating  bedders  if  a good 
early  bloom  is  wanted.  Tropmolums  to  ho  struck  from  cuttings  may  be 
delayed  to  the  middle  of  March,  as  they  bloom  tho  better,  and  make  less 
growth,  if  propagated  late;  but  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  Verbenas 
should  be  cut  from  as  fast  ss  they  furnish  shoots.  If  the  cuttings  show 
6igns  of  damping,  sprinkle  a little  powdery  peat  over  the  surface  of  tho  soil, 
give  more  air,  and  raise  the  temperature.  If  tho  cuttings,  as  soon  as 
rooted,  run  away  into  a spindling  growth,  let  them  have  more  light  and  less 
heat. 

New  Holland  Plants  and  Heaths  demand  a great  deal  of  attention 
now  to  bring  leggy  specimens  into  shape,  encourage  the  growth  of  those 
going  out  of  bloom,  and  protect  from  cold  draughts  and  undue  moisture 
those  coming  into  bloom.  Continue  to  shift  such  as  require  it,  and  any 
that  are  looking  out  of  health  turn  out  of  their  pots,  to  see  if  the  drainage 
is  right,  and  the  stuff  sweet  and  porous.  Tho  powdery  peat  in  which  these 
plants  are  generally  grown  at  nurseries  is  best  got  rid  of  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  roots,  taking  care  not  to  damage  the  delicate  fibres  ; and  in 
repotting  use  plenty  of  fibry  turf  and  peat,  rough  lumps,  sifting  out  the 
fine  dust  if  needful,  which  will  be  useful  in  propagating  to  pot  young  stuff 
in  from  the  cutting-pans. 

^Forcing  ^tt. 

Figs  in  the  forcing-house  must  have  air,  but  cold  draughts  will  cause 
them  to  cast  their  fruit.  It  is  equally  important  not  to  chill  the  roots,  as 
may  be  done  by  watering  with  cold  well  water,  &c.  The  syringe  will  benefit 
them,  and  they  require  a steady  temperature. 

Peaches  to  be  regularly  thinned,  and  the  shoots  trained  in  without  tying 
hard.  All  this  sort  of  work  should  be  done  by  degrees  ; to  thin  out  all  the 
surplus  fruit  at  once,  or  train  in  all  the  young  shoots  close  in  one  day,  will 
be  injurious.  Besides  this,  the  wholesale  way  is  injurious  to  the  cultivator, 
for  it  makes  mere  business  of  that  which  should  be  a pleasure,  and  diminishes 
his  interest  in  his  work.  The  most  successful  cultivator  is  he  who  does 
everything  at  the  right  moment,  and  ever  finds  fresh  work  to  do.  Daily 
attentions  promote  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  peculiarities  of 
plants  which  is  one  of  the  finest  essentials  to  success.  The  temperature  of 
the  peach  house  should  now  range  from  55°  to  75°,  the  latter  of  course  on 
the  brightest  days  with  sun-heat.  Trees  coming  into  bloom  very  profusely 
must  have  the  bloom  thinned,  or  they  will  be  weakened.  Varieties  that  are 
shy  of  setting  must  be  aided  by  slightly  agitating  the  trellis  at  midday  when 
the  air  of  the  house  is  rather  dry,  or  by  the  more  niggling  but  more  certain 
way  of  brushing  the  pollen  on  to  the  stigmas  by  means  of  a dry  camel’s  hair 
pencil. 

Pines  in  progress  must  have  plenty  of  water  overhead  and  at  the  root. 
Continue  to  watch  that  water  is  not  left  in  the  crowns  in  the  after-part  of 
the  day.  Those  in  bloom  or  fruit  must  not  be  wetted  overhead,  and  any 
beginn  ng  to  colour  to  have  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible,  guarding 
against  a chill,  and  keeping  them  rather  dry.  Succession  plants  must  be 
encouraged. 

Vines  showing  good  bunches  must  have  the  shoulders  tied  with  worsted 
or  matting.  This  must  be  carefully  done,  as  if  the  bunches  are  rubbed 
by  the  head  or  hands,  rust  may  ensue.  The  air  of  the  house  where  berries 
are  swellling  must  be  kept  moist,  and  it  will  be  well  to  make  a special  exa- 
mination of  the  border,  as  this  is  sometimes  wet  enough  upon  the  surface, 
and  quite  dry  a few  inches  down.  In  watering,  use  water  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  soil ; better  a few  degrees  warmer  than  colder.  Vines 
for  late  crops  to  be  kept  hack,  which  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  such  a warm 
season  as  this,  when  a few  days  of  sun-heat  may  stait  them  prematurely'. 
Taking  off  the  lights  will  he  the  saftest  method  where  there  is  any  fear  of 
them  starting  too  soon.  If  time  can  be  afforded,  it  will  pay  in  the  end  to 
thin  the  bunches  before  the  flowers  open,  though  very  few  cultivators  have 
the  courage  to  begin  so  early. 

Stohe  anb  ©rcl)tb  House. 

Stove  Plants  need  a general  revision  at  this  time  of  year ; those  that 
have  been  blooming  all  winter  require  to  be  cut  back,  and  encouraged  to 
break,  then  to  be  shifted  to  larger  pots  if  needful,  or  have  top-dressings. 
Where  very  large  specimens  are  objectionable,  the  plants  may  be  kept  in 
hounds  by  the  knife,  and  to  obviate  the  use  of  larger  pots,  turn  them 
out,  remove  some  of  the  soil  from  the  outside  of  (he  balls,  and  repot 
them  with  fresh  compost  in  the  same  pots.  Justicias  are  now  going  out 
of  bloom,  and  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent,  to  make  fine  specimens 
for  next  season.  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  and  Euphorbia  Jacquinunflora 
and  splendens  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  as  they  are  invaluable  for 
conservatory  and  drawing-room. 

Stephanotis^  floribunda  ought  to  bo  growing  freely  now  in  a sweet 
bottom- heat.  This  noble  stove  climber  may  be  grown  as  easily  as  a 
jasmine  with  sufficient  heat  and  moisture  ; but  it  will  never  bloom  freely 
unless  grown  freely  in  the  first  instance. 


Dipladuniah  should  bo  put  in  a good  boat  to  start  them  ; anrl  it  is  best 
not  to  tic  in  too  soon,  as  that  arrests  growth.  Ono  of  the  secrets  of 
growing  those  well  is  to  givo  ubuudanco  of  wutor  ; thoy  aro,  in  fact,  marsh 
plants,  or  half  aquatics. 

Orchids  of  many  kinds  eomo  on  successively  now  for  their  growing  or 
blooming  season  ; but  it  is  not  advisable  to  run  up  the  temperature  to  a 
high  pitch,  because  for  many  day*  together  wo  have  a clouded  sky,  anrl 
thoro  must  ho  some  sort  of  hnlaneo  maintained  between  degrees  of  light 
which  wo  cannot  regulate  and  degrees  of  heat  which  wo  ran.  The  night 
tomporaturo  for  mixed  collections  should  now  average  515°,  nnd  tho  day 
tomperaturo  65°,  with  a rise  allowed  of  5’  to  10’  for  sun  heat.  As  much 
air  ns  possiblo  should  bo  given  on  sunny  (lays,  as  it  promotes  a completo 
clinngo  of  tho  atmosphere  of  tho  houso,  which  is  good  for  all  kinds  of 
plants;  but  bo  careful  not  to  overdo  it,  as  a chill  at  this  season  will  bo  very 
hurtful. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FILBEET, 

and  mu.  Williamson’s  mode  of  pruning  it. 

The  county  of  Kent,  and  more  particularly  the  district  round  Maidstonef 
and  extending  to  the  borders  of  Sussex,  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  large  crops  of  filberts,  and  of  a much  larger  size  than  are 
generally  grown.  The  following  description  of  ihoir  method  of  cultivation 
and  pruning,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Williamson,  M.A.,  was  published  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  “ Horticultural  Transactions,”  and  we  reproduce  it  as 
the  best  reply  we  can  give  to  J.  W.  and  It.  PI.  J.,  who  have  made  inquiries 
as  to  Mr.  Williamson’s  method. 

Soil. — The  first  consideration  in  making  a plantation  is  to  select  a proper 
soil,  for  if  that  be  not  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  plants,  we  cannot 
expect  any  great  success.  The  soil  in  which  the  most  experienced  culti- 
vators suppose  the  filbert  to  flourish  best,  is  a hazel  loam  of  some  depth 
with  a dry  subsoil.  If  the  subsoil  be  too  retentive  of  moisture,  the  trees 
are  apt  to  run  too  much  to  wood,  without  throwing  out  those  short  twigs 
upon  which  the  fruit  is  generally  produced.  That  part  of  Kent  where  the 
filbert  is  chiefly  cultivated  is  a loam  upon  a dry  sandy  rock.  As  a general 
rule,  that  soil  which  is  proper  for  the  growth  of  hops  is  though  to  be  also 
congenial  to  the  filbert. 

The  filbert  requires  a considerable  quantity  of  manure;  the  grounds  in 
Kent  are  dressed  every  year,  or  at  least  once  in  two  years.  Every  kind  of 
manure  is  beneficial,  but  old  woollen  rags  are  found  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect.  If  Keut  had  not  been  a hop  county,  these  would  scarcely  have 
been  thought  of;  but  as  the  same  soil  is  congenial  both  to  the  filbert  and 
hop,  it  would  soon  occur  to  the  intelligent  cultivator  that  probably  woollen 
rags  might  be  as  beneficial  to  the  filbert  as  they  are  known  to  be  to  the  hop. 

Propagated  by  Seeds,  by  Suckers,  by  Layers,  and  by  Grafting. — Each 
is  practised  acco.ding  to  the  peculiar  object  of  the  cultivator.  The  method 
adopted  in  the  district  above  mentioned  is  by  suckers : they  come  sooner 
into  bearing,  and  make  stronger  plants  than  either  layers  or  grafts.  They 
are  taken  from  the  parent  plant  generally  in  autumn,  and  planted  in 
nursery  beds  (being  first  shortened  to  ten  or  twelve  inches),  where  they 
remain  for  three  or  four  years  ; they  are  slightly  pruned  every  year,  in 
order  to  form  strong  lateral  shoots,  the  number  of  which  varies  from  four 
to  six.  The  most  free-growing  plants  are  obtained  by  sowing  the  nuts, 
but  they  aro  so  coy  in  coming  to  a productive  state,  and  so  much  inclined  to 
degenerate  into  inferior  varieties,  that  this  method  is  never  resorted  to  in 
making  a permanent  plantation.  The  plants  raised  by  laying  and  grafting 
are  of  more  humble  growth,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  small  gardens, 
where  the  economy  of  space  is  an  object  of  importance. 

Pruning. — The  method  of  pruning  the  filbert  being  so  different  from 
that  of  every  other  tree,  and  being  not  generally  practised  beyond  the 
county  of  Kent,  a particular  explanation  of  it  will  be  necessary. 

Before  any  one  can  possibly  prunes  tree  with  propriety,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  perfectly  understand  the  mode  of  its  fructification.  The  fruit  of 
the  vine  is  produced  only  upon  shoots  of  the  preceding  year;  cherries 
are  grown  chiefly  on  short  spurs  emitted  from  the  sides  of  the  larger 
branches ; if,  therefore,  the  last  year’s  shoots  of  the  vine  or  the  spurs  of 
ihe  cherry-tree  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  no  fruit.  Now,  in  some 
respects,  the  filbert  is  similar  in  its  fructification  t,o  both  these  trees,  the 
bearing  branches  being  always  those  of  the  preceding  year,  similar  to  the 
vine;  and  these  branches,  if  the  tree  be  properly  pruned,  might  with 
great  propriety  be  called  spurs,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  the 
filbert  and  the  cherry.  These  short  twigs  or  spurs  are  not  more  than  a few 
inches  long,  every  bud  of  which  in  a good  year  produces  good  fruit.  The 
great  object  of  the  following  method  of  pruning  is  to  cause  the  trees  to 
throw  out  these  spurs  iu  great  abundance,  and  when  they  are  got  lo  a 
proper  bearing  stale,  more  than  sufficient  will  be  produced. 

’Though  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  plant  the  suckers  in  nursery-beds,  Mr. 
Williamson  recommends  every  one  to  plant  them  where  they  are  to  remaiu, 
whether  they  are  intended  for  a garden  or  a larger  plantation  ; and  after 
bemg  suffered  to  grow  without  restraint  for  three  or  four  years,  to  cut  them 
down  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground.  When  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
trees  are  well  rooted  in  the  soil,  five  or  six  strong  shoots  will  be  produced. 
Whichever  method  is  practised,  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  trees  will 
be  exactly  the  same. 

In  the  second  year  after  cutting  down,  these  shoots  are  shortened ; 
generally  one-third  is  taken  off.  If  very  weak,  Mr.  Williamson  advises  that 
the  trees  be  quite  cut  down  a second  time,  as  in  the  previous  spring ; but  it 
would  be  much  better  not  to  cut  them  down  until  the  trees  give  evident 
tokens  of  their  being  able  to  produce  shoots  of  sufficient  strength.  When 
they  are  thus  shortened  that  they  may  appear  regular,  let  a small  hoop  be 
placed  within  the  branches,  to  which  the  slioots  are  to  be  fastened  at  equal 
distances;  by  this  practice  two  considerable  advantages  will  be  gained — 
the  trees  will  glow  more  regular,  and  the  middle  will  be  kept  hollow,  so 
as  to  admit  the  iuliuence  of  the  sun  and  air ; but  this  in  a large  planta- 
tion would  be  almost  impossible,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary,  though  in 
private  gardens,  where  regularity  and  neatness  are  almost  essential,  it  ought 
to  be  practised. 

In  the  third  year  a shoot  will  spring  from  each  bud ; these  must  be 
suffered  to  grow  till  the  following  autuniD,  or  fourth  year,  when  they  will  be 
cut  off  nearly  close  to  the  original  stem,  and  the  leading  shoots  of  the  last 
year  shortened  two-thirds. 

Iu  the  fifth  year,  several  small  shoots  will  arise  from  the  base  of  the  side 
branches  witicli  were  cut  off  the  preceding  year;  these  are  produced  from 
small  buds,  and  would  not  have  been  emitted  had  not  the  branch  on  which 
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they  are  situated  been  shortened,  the  whole  nourishment  being  carried 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch.  It  is  from  these  shoots  that  fruit  is  to 
he  expected.  These  productive  shoots  will  in  a few  years  become  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  must  be  taken  of!',  particularly  the 
strongest,  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  the  smaller  ones;  for 
those  of  the  former  year  become  so  exhausted  that  they  generally  decay, 
hut  whether  decayed  or  not  they  aro  always  cut  out  by  the  pruner,  and  a 
fresh  supply  must  therefore  be  provided  to  produce  the  fruit  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

The  leading  shoot  is  every  year  to  he  shortened  two-thirds,  or  more 
should  the  tree  he  weak;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  branches  must  not 
he  suflered  to  exoeed  six  feet.  Every  shoot  that  is  left  to  produce  fruit 
should  also  be  tipped,  which  prevents  the  tree  being  exhausted. 

The  filbert  is  a monoecious  plant,  and  consequently  produces  the  male 
and  female  blossoms  separately  on  the  same  tree  ; the  slender  scarlet  fila- 
ments which  are  seen  issuing  from  the  ends  of  the  buds  early  in  spring 
are  the  female  or  productive  blossoms  ; the  barren  or  male  blossoms  are 
formed  on  long  cylindrical  calkins,  which  fall  off  as  soon  as  they  have  per- 
formed their  office.  In  pruning,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  a due  supply 
of  these  to  fructify  the  female  blossoms,  or  our  previous  trouble  will  be 
useless  ; this  may  be  done  without  difficulty,  for  they  are  perfectly  visible 
at  the  time  of  pruning. 

The  method  of  pruning  above  detailed  might,  in  a few  words,  he  called 
a system  of  spurring,  by  which  bearing  shoots  are  produced  which  other- 
wise would  have  had  no  existence. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a strong  shoot  springs  from  the  root ; and 
should  any  of  the  first  year’s  or  leading  branches  be  decayed  or  become 
unproductive  of  hearing  wood,  it  would  he  advisable  to  cut  that  entirely 
away,  and  to  suffer  the  new  shoot  to  supply  its  place,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  others. 

Old  trees  are  easily  induced  to  bear  in  this  manner,  by  selecting  a suffi- 
cient number  of  the  main  branches,  and  then  cutting  the  side-shoots  off 
nearly  close,  excepting  any  should  be  so  situated  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  others,  and  there  should  be  no  main  branch  directed  to  that  par- 
ticular part.  It  will,  however,  be  two  or  three  years  before  the  full  effect 
will  be  produced. 

“ But  though  this  method  of  cultivation  has  long  been  celebrated,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  me,”  says  Mr.  Williamson,  “so  particularly  successful 
as  to  deserve  the  encomiums  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it ; for  though 
thirty  hundredweight  per  acre  have  been  grown  in  particular  grounds 
and  in  particular  years,  yet  twenty  hundredweight  is  considered  a large 
crop,  and  rather  more  than  half  that  quantity  may  be  called  a more  usual 
one;  and  even  then  the  crop  totally  fails  three  years  out  of  five,  so  that 
the  annual  average  quantity  cannot  be  reckoned  more  than  five  hundred- 
weight per  acre. 

“ When  I reflected  upon  the  reason  of  the  failure  happening  so  often  as 
three  years  out  of  five,  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  it  might  arise  from 
the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  other  two,  the  whole  nourishment  of 
the  trees  being  expended  in  the  production  of  the  fruit,  and  that  con- 
sequently they  might  be  unable  properly  to  mature  the  blossom  for  the 
following  year.  We  know  that  peach  and  nectarine  trees  may  be  so 
pruned  as  to  force  them  to  bear  a superabundant  quantity  of  fruit  in 
some  one  year;  but  we  find  that  a regular  crop  in  succession  is  thereby 
prevented,  and  that  too  for  several  years.  In  order  to  ensure  fruit  every 
year,  I have  usually  left  a large  proporlion  of  those  shoots  which  from 
their  length  I suspected  would  not  be  so  productive  of  blossom-buds 
as  the  shorter  ones,  leaving  them  more  in  a state  of  nature  than  i3 
commonly  done:  not  pruning  them  so  closely  as  to  weaken  the  trees 
by  excessive  bearing,  nor  leaving  them  so  entirely  to  their  natural  growth 
ns  to  cause  their  annual  productiveness  to  he  destroyed  by  a superfluity 
of  wood.  These  shoots,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  I have  usually 
shortened  to  a blossom-bud,  for  the  reason  before  given. 

“ The  great  art  of  pruning  is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit 
without  any  injury  to  the  crop  of  the  succeeding  year,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  done  by  the  Kentish  method.  But  by  observing  the 
rule  I have  laid  down,  though  the  trees  do  not  perhaps  hear  so  great 
a weight  in  any  one  year  as  by  the  method  before  detailed,  yet  the 
crops  in  the  whole  are  certainly  not  less,  with  this  great  advantage 
both  to  the  public  and  private  grower,  that  a moderate  and  regular 
crop  is  ensured  in  every  successive  year;  I think  that  by  this  plan  the 
average  might,  in  the  whole,  be  greater.  The  year  1819  was  a very  pro- 
ductive one:  I grew  two  hundredweight  of  filberts  (weighed  when 
gathered)  upon  fifty-seven  trees,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  not  seven 
years  old  (reckoning  them  from  the  time  of  their  being  cut  down),  and 
growing  upon  360  square  yards  of  ground,  which  is  after  the  rate 
of  twenty -seven  hundredweight  per  acre;  and  upon  part  of  the  ground 
ten  more  trees  are  now  planted,  which,  if  they  had  come  to  a hearing 
state,  would  have  increased  the  quantity  to  more  than  is  considered  an  ex- 
traordinary crop,  besides  having  grown  upon  the  older  trees  a moderate 
hut  regular  quantity  for  several  years  preceding.  I am  the  more  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  that  the  failure  is  caused  by  excessive  bearing,  by  observing 
that  there  is  very  little  blossom  on  my  trees  this  spring,  which  has  not 
been  the  case  in  former  years. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  tree  as  much  as  possible,  caro  should  be  taken 
to  eradicate  the  suckers  from  the  roots,  which  is  effected  by  exposing  the 
roots,  a moderate  distance  from  the  stem,  to  the  frost  of  winter.  The  ex- 
cavation in  the  spring  is  filled  with  manure. 

As  filberts  are  several  years  in  coming  to  perfection,  it  is  usual  to  plant 
hops,  standard  apples,  and  cherries  among  them.  When  they  come  to  a 
hearing  state,  the  hops  are  destroyed,  and  the  fruit-trees  suffered  to  remain. 
The  ground  is  then  planted  with  gooseberries,  currants,  &e.,and  an  under- 
crop of  vegetables  is  likewise  frequently  obtained.  If  this  were  not  prac- 
tised, the  crop  of  filberts  alone,  except  in  particular  years,  would  not 
defray  the  expense.  The  distance  at  which  filberts  aro  planted  mustdepend 
upon  their  being  mixed  with  other  fruit. 
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])r.  (}.  A.  Tritzel's  Catalogue  of  Ffawering  Thule  and  Term,  compiled  from 
the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  J.ilcTutu/ro  of  the  18 th  and  With  centuries • 

[ VerzeichniHH  dor  Abbildungen  sichthar  B iihender  Pllanzen  und  Farn- 
kriiuter  nus  der  Botanischen  und  Gartenliteratur  des  XVIII.  und  XIX. 
Juhi hiinderts  in  alphnhetischer  folge  zusanimengestellt.  Von  Dr.  G.  A. 
J riixel.]  London  Williams  and  Norgae. — This  is  a Berlin  publication  of 
considerable  importance  to  botanists  and  cultivators  of  plants.  It  is  an 


alphabetical  list  of  all  plants  figured  and  described  in  works  of  authority 
published  during  the  past  150  years,  with  references  to  figures  and 
descriptions.  The  list  of  authorities  prefixed  comprises  in  all  04  works, 
the  oldest  of  them,  a French  work  on  the  plants  of  Canada,  bearing  date 
1635,  but  the  majority  belonging  to  the  present  century.  In  the  whole 
number  there  are  enumerated  28  English  hooks,  or  moro  than  a fourth 
part  of  the  whole.  Amongst  the  English  books  we  find  Lowe’s  Ferns, 
Hooker’s  Himalaya,  New  Zealand,  & c.,  Warner’s  aid  Bateman’s  works  on 
Orchids,  Lawson’s  “ Pinelum,’’ Seeman’s  “ Flora  Vitiensis,’’  and  Boott’s 
“ Genus  Carex.”  About  a dozen  American  works  are  entered,  such  as  Asa 
Gray’s  Botany  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Torrey’s  Report 
on  the  Mexican  Boundary,  and  Nuttall’s  “ North  American  Sylva."  There 
is  of  course  no  lack  of  important  continental  works,  such  as  Blume’s 
“ Museum,”  Fee’s  “ Genera  Filicum,”  Nee’s  “ Sammlung,”  Reichenbach’s 
“ Xenia  Orchidacea,”  and  Schott’s  “ Aroideae.”  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
accept  this  as  a satisfactory  list  of  authorities,  and  regret  that  Dr.  Britzel 
did  not  include  such  authors  as  Lindley  and  Gordon,  and  he  might  even 
have  gone  back  to  the  “Hortus  Kewensis,”  and  a few  plants  would  have 
turned  up  that  have  been  overlooked  by  later  authors.  Lawson’s  Pinetum 
is  not  advanced  sufficiently  to  furnish  references  for  conifers  generally, 
and  Gordon’s  excellent  work  would  stand  well  in  its  stead.  However,  the 
result  of  the  compilation  from  the  94  works  enumerated,  together  with  the 
“ Garten  Flora,”  the  “ Revue  Horticole,”  tbe  “ Botanical  Magazine,”  and  a 
few  other  periodicals,  is  a list  of  20,700  plants.  One  of  the  specially  good 
features  is  a reference  under  the  head  of  each  natural  order  to  the  authority 
for  its  foundation,  and  the  best  exposition  of  its  characters  ; and  it  would 
have  been  another  good  feature  to  have  printed  the  orders  in  a different 
type  to  the  names  of  genera:  the  only  distinction  attempted  is  what 
printers  call  “ spacing  out,”  which  is  insufficient.  But  forgetting  these 
small  defects,  we  are  bound  to  praise  the  industry  and  accuracy  of  the 
author,  and  heartily  recommend  the  work  to  all  who  can  make  any  use  of 
a mere  list.  It  will  be  especially  useful  to  botanists,  nurserymen,  and 
horticultural  writers,  and  is  the  most  comprehensive  key  to  information 
upon  plants  that  wo  have  at  command  at  tbe  present  time. 

The  Children's  Triend , and  The  Infant's  Magazine.  Published  by  S.  W. 
Partridge. — The  issues  of  these  for  1866  are  tastefully  bound  in  coloured 
boards,  and  admirably  adapted  for  presents,  school  prizes,  and  for  every 
household  that  is  blessed  with  the  prattle  of  children.  We  confess  to 
having  spent  many  hours  over  these  two  books,  and  having  at  last  put  them 
down  with  regret,  they  are  so  truly  fascinating  for  both  young  and  old. 
Readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  these  publications  will  be  astonished  to 
hear  that  they  are  richly  illustrated  from  the  pencils  of  Birket  Foster,  J. 
Gilbert,  Harrison  Weir,  Mr.  H.  Anelay,  Mr.  Ansdell,  and  other  artists  who 
rank  highest  among  designers  for  books  ; and  tbe  faithful  engraving  of 
their  works  by  Messrs.  Dfiziel  and  Mr.  Knight  ensures  faithful  rendering 
of  the  subtilest  touches  and  richest  effects.  The  “ Half  Holiday,”  at  page 
104  of  the  Children's  Friend,  “ We  are  Seven,”  at  page  45  of  the  same,  and 
Biiket  Foster’s  lovely  landscape  at  page  131  of  the  Infant's  Magazine,  are 
such  gems  as  we  might  look  for  in  guinea  gift  books  ; indeed,  these  works 
are  quite  as  much  entitled  to  notice  as  works  of  high  art  as  they  are  for 
their  perfect  adaptation  in  style  and  subjects  to  teach  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot.  We  hope  this  notice  may  lead  many  of  our  readers  to  order  these 
eighteenpenny  books,  for  if  not  acquainted  with  them  already,  there  is  in 
store  for  them  a delightful  surprise. 

The  Intellectual  Observer  for  February  contains  a paper  by  Mr.  W. 
Duthie  on  ancient  Jewellery,  which  is  admirably  illustrated  in  gold  and 
colours  ; the  paper  called  the  “ Trial  of  the  Pyx  ” is  a valuable  addition  to 
the  many  papers  which  have  already  appeared  in  this  work  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  Mint  and  processes  of  coining.  There  is  a further  con- 
tribution on  the  growth  of  shells,  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  P. 
Woodward,  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Mangrove  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the 
Kew  Museum,  and  essays  on  Telegraphy,  Coal  Supply,  Fossil  Forests,  the 
Mammoth,  and  various  matters  connected  with  archaeology. 

The  Floral  World  for  February  contains  a paper  on  Exotic  Ferns  adapted 
for  open-air  ferneries,  with  a very  effective  portrait  of  Woodwardia  radicans; 
also  practical  articles  on  raising  sub-tropical  plants  from  seed,  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  Auricula,  further  contributions  on  select  herbaceous 
plants,  and  a variety  of  useful  notes  and  suggestions  on  the  work  of  the 
season  and  the  fashions  in  floriculture. 

Our  Own  Fireside  for  February  is  full  of  entertainment  and  rich  in  variety. 
In  the  scientific  department  is  a capital  sketch  of  Esquimaux  life,  with 
illustrations,  and  in  another  department  is  a most  entertaining  selection  of 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  animal  sagacity,  accompanied  with  two  charac- 
teristic pictures  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir. 

The  Ladies'  Treasury  for  February  is  richly  illustrated,  and  full  of  en- 
tertainment and  variety.  Mrs.  Warren  takes  care  to  mix  a due  proportion 
of  light  reading  with  the  serious  historical,  domestic,  and  scientific  matters 
which  form  the  staple  literature  of  this  excellent  work. 

The  Journal  of  Botany. — The  February  number  contains  a notico  of  a 
new  genus  of  Corallines  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  ; a translation  of  a paper  on  the 
tomentosa  section  of  the  genus  Ra,  by  M.  A.  Deseglise ; notes  on  the 
finding  of  Eriophorum  alpinum  and  Acorus  culamus  in  Ireland  ; a smart 
review  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  little  book  on  the  botany  of  Andover,  and  the  usual 
omnium  gatherum  of  miscellaneous  matters. 

The  Gardener  for  February  contains  papers  on  plants  adapted  for 
grouping,  on  the  cultivation  of  geraniums  as  pyramids,  on  grape-shanking, 
and  the  culture  of  Luculia  gratissima,  <fco.,  &c. 

Received — The  Watchmen  of  Ephraim , Old  Jonathan,  The  Gospel  Magazine, 
The  Shipwrecked  Mariner. 


Downie,  Laird,  and  Laino,  Frederick  Street,  EniNnunGii,  and  Forest 
Hill,  London. — Descriptive  List  of  French  Hybrid  Gladioli. — Contains 
descriptions  and  prices  of  about  250  varieties,  with  n selection  of  cheap  kinds 
for  clumps  and  beds. 

Drummond  Brothers,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — Wo  observe  an  offer  in  this  list  of  a good 
strain  of  variegated  kale  for  the  embellishment  of  drives  und  shrubbery 
borders  in  winter.  The  selections  aro  ndruirable,  and  the  catalogue  is 
nicely  got  up. 

T.  Pteri’oint,  Warrington. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agri- 
cultural Seeds. — In  the  list  of  penR  wo  notice  11  No.  1 Extra,”  described  as 
next  to  First  Crop  in  time,  and  in  other  points  superior.  This  surely 
cannot,  Im  a bona  fide  distinct  variety.  This  is  a first-rate  seed  list ; the 
oultnral  notes  Hhurt  ami  good,  und  the  selections  cut  down  to  the  fewest 
possible,  and  those  the  best. 
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Night  Stokicrino. — Mr.  Clarko  saya  at  page  10  of  thin  year’a  volurno  of 
Gardener's  Maoazine,  “ Night  stokering  is  abolished:  how  ridiculous!” 
I am  nn  amateur,  and  rny  own  stoker,  and  to  keep  my  houao  at  not  less  than 
40°  during  such  fronts  as  have  visited  us  lately  has  been  my  aim ; and  it 
has  been  done  by  my  stokering  only  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  viz., 
about  8 a.ra.  nnd  8 p.m.  I havo  no  dumper,  but  when  fixing  I was  veiy 
particular  to  got  every  crevice  closed  to  prevent  admission  of  air  to  the  fire, 
except  through  the  ash-pit  door.  In  this  door  there  is  a slide  that  closes, 
or  partially  so,  six  openings  cut  out  of  the  ash-pit  door;  euoh  opening  is 
about  1J  in.  by  l in.  By  carefully  leaving  tbe  slide  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  air  to  the  fire,  and  by  a little  attention  to  filling  in  the  fuel,  I can  either 
burn  it  out  in  five  or  six  hours,  or  keep  it  burning  slowly  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours.  Let  Mr.Clarke  try  this  plan  carefully, and  give  the  result  in  your  pages 
as  to  night  stokering,  and  also  as  to  the  cost  of  fuel — mine  is  coke  broken 
and  small  coal  such  us  blacksmiths  use.  Heading  some  time  ago,  I think  in 
tbe  Gardener's  Magazine,  that  the  great  point  was  to  regulate  the  supp’y 
of  air  to  the  fire,  drew  my  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I feel  convinced 
tbis  simple  plan  is  the  main  point  in  the  so-called  patent  stoves.  My 
ash-pit  door  is  closed  in  by  a sheet  of  iron,  and  a piece  cut  out  of  the  centre 
for  the  door,  with  slide ; this  was  suggested  by  the  writer,  who  now  con- 
siders it,  after  a fair  trial,  to  answer  admirably,  and  it  is  the  stoker’s  sheet- 
anchor  against  night-work.  I only  wish  now  I had  read  your  remarks  on 
copper  boilers  sooner,  as  when  worn  out  there  is  a value  in  the  old  material 
— not  so  in  iron;  and  we  amateurs  could  have  our  own  fancy  in  the  shape 
of  boilers,  a matter  of  importance  to  a fussy  old  fellow  like  me,  who  was 
not  content  even  with  your  suggestion  to  hang  woollen  strips  over  tbe 
openings  to  admit  air,  so  I had  slight  wood  frames  made,  and  sheets  of 
perforated  zinc  nailed  on  to  fit  the  openings.  These  pleased  me  well,  and 
experience  teaches  me  to  prefer  the  zinc.  Charley. 


to  <&uertej3. 

— ♦ — 

Broccoli. — Centranthus. — We  had  ahead  of  Cattell’s  Eclipse  last  summer, 
the  weight  of  which  was  a trifle  under  4 lb.,  and  for  beauty  and  flavour 
could  not  be  surpassed.  We  have  not  grown  Williams’s  Alexandra,  but  it 
has  been  reported  to  us  on  good  authority  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties 
yet  introduced  to  cultivation  to  staud  the  winter,  superseding  Snow’s 
Winter  White  and  Knight’s  Protecting.  The  following  are  reliable  sorts  : 
Carter’s  Champion,  Dalmeny  Park,  Cornish  White,  Frogmore  Protecting, 
and  Ellttson’s  Mammoth. 

Asparagus. — J.  B. — It  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  tbereare  several 
sorts  of  asparagus.  There  may  be  many  names  in  vogue,  but  asparagus 
seed  from  one  place  will,  as  a rule,  be  as  goed  from  aDy  other.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  bad  seed,  but  there  is  but  one  form  of  the  plant. 
Its  condition,  whether  fat  or  lean,  i3  the  result  of  cultivation. 

Bemoval  of  Plant  Houses,  $c. — Little  Florist. — If  you  took  the  ground 
upon  the  understanding  that  you  were  to  occupy  it  as  a florist,  growing 
thereon  plants  for  sale,  you  can  certainly  remove  your  houses,  plants,  &c. 
If  you  took  the  ground  as  a person  not  engaged  in  trade  would  do,  and  on 
the  prima  facie  supposition  that  you  would  cultivate  the  ground  for  your 
pleasure  only,  the  landlord  can  legally  prohibit  the  removal  of  whatever  is 
bona  fide  fixed  in  the  soil,  but  you  may  remove  whatever  merely  rests  on 
the  soil.  Thus  all  trees  and  shrubs,  and  even  a box  edging  cannot  be  re- 
moved; generally  speaking,  plant  houses  may  not  be  removed,  except 
where  they  are  merely  placed  on  the  surfaoe — for  instance,  the  Paxtonian 
houses  made  by  Messrs.  Hereman.  As  to  the  agreement  you  have,  and 
which  is  not  stamped,  we  suppose  it  to  be  null  and  void  ; but  the  value  of 
an  unstamped  agreement  is  quite  a question  for  a solicitor.  We  have  many 
queries  relating  to  questions  such  as  the  above,  and  as  a rule  we  pay  very 
little  attention  to  them,  for  they  too  frequently  bear  the  appearance  of 
attempts  to  get  legal  advice  gratis.|We  do  not  profess  to  give  legal  advice, 
or  to  know  anything  of  law,  and  we  would  rather  offend  any  number  of 
correspondents  by  declining  to  answer  their  queries  than  offer  an  opinion 
on  a subject  of  which  we  are  confessedly  ignorant. 

Broccoli  Seed. — Veritas. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  name  one  seedsman 
out  of  perhaps  fifty  equally  respectable  and  reliable,  without  manifest  in- 
justice. In  respect  of  novelties  and  specialities,  we  do  give  the  names  of 
traders  who  introduce  them,  but  the  subject  you  inquire  about  may  be 
obtained  of  any  really  first-class  house. 

Barometer. — Under  Gardener. — Meteorological  instruments  are  usually 
read  off  at  8 a.m.  or  9 a.m.  daily.  A barometer  should  be  hung  so  that  the 
register  of  30  inches  is  on  a level  with  the  observer’s  eye.  A nail  driven  at 
5 feet  9 inches  from  the  ground  will  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  every'  hundred 
just  suit  for  banging  a barometer.  To  read  the  barometer,  slide  the  vernier 
up  or  down  till  it  marks  exactly  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column,  and  then 
note  the  figure  registered  in  inches  and  tenths.  No  one  need  trouble  about 
hundredths  for  any  practical  purpose.  Registering  thermometers  are  usually 
placed  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  but  systematic  observers  use  many 
instruments  placed  in  various  positions. 

Planting  Potatoes,  §c,  §c. — J.  Wright. — The  sooner  the  heavy  ground  is 
dug  the  better  ; let  it  be  laid  up  ridge  and  trench  by  a good  workman.  At 
planting  time,  instead  of  dibbing  in  the  sets,  lay  them  in  the  trenches  and 
throw  the  soil  from  the  ridges  down  upon  them.  This  plan  produces  a well- 
pulverized  and  aerated  seed-bed.  Of  course  the  trenches  should  be  as  far 
apart,  or  half  as  far  apart,  as  the  rows  are  to  be.  In  putting  new  gravel  on  an 
old  road,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  over  the  old  surface,  or  the  new  material  will 
not  incorporate  with  the  old. 

Books.— J.  Wright. — Much  sound  information,  intelligibly  conveyed  on 
Buch  subjects  as  landlord  and  tenant,  I 0 U’s,  partnership,  insurance,  duties 
of  executors,  Sic.,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  “Rights  and  Wrongs,”  by  Albany 
Fonblanque,  published  by  Routledge  and  Co.  The  price  is  something  under 
®s-  ” . Wilson. — Bentley’s  “ Manual  of  Botany,”  published  by  Church- 

hill  at  12s.  6d.,  and  Grindon’s  “ British  and  Garden  Botany,”  published  by 
Routledge  at  about  the  same  price,  will  suit  you.  One  of  the  best  books  to 
refer  to  in  writing  garden  labels  is  Grindon’s  “ Manual  of  British  and  Foreign 
Plants,  ’ published  by  Pitman,  the  price  3s.  or  thereabouts.  It  is  a pity  the 
price  is  not  stamped  on  the  backs  of  books  ; it  is  impossible  always  to 
remember  it,  and  we  should  never  answer  queries  at  all  if  we  had  to  hunt 
through  catalogues  for  the  price  of  every  book  inquired  about. 

Primula  Seed. — Miss  Harmer. — It  is  time  now  to  sow  the  first  pinch  of 
seed.  The  surest  way  to  proceed  is  to  nearly  fill  the  pans  with  manure  that 


has  been  two  years  rotted  and  then  sifted.  Sprinkle  the  seed  upon  the 
surface,  and  do  not  cover  the  seed  wiili  soil,  but.  lay  over  tin;  pan  a sheet  of 
glass  smeared  with  clay  to  render  it  nearly  opaque.  If  the  soil  becomes  dry 
before  the  seed  sprouts,  put  the  pans  in  a vessel  containing  one  or  two  inches 
depth  of  water  till  the  soil  is  quite  moistened.  A warm  house  or  hotbed  is 
the  proper  place  for  the  seed-pans.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  remove 
the  glass,  and  ns  soon  ns  possible  pot  them  off  separately. 

Ivies — Pampas  Grass. — J.  A.  Stephenson. — The  largest  collection  of  varie- 
gatod  and  other  ivies  in  the  trade  is  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs,  li.  G.  Henderson 
nnd  Co.,  Wellington  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pincc,  arid 
Co.,  of  Exoter,  liavo  a considerable  variety,  and  the  entire  stock  probably  of 
the  creumv-leaved  tree  ivy  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  tho  embellishment 
of  tho  garden  in  winter.  You  will  probably  not  easily  obtain  dwarf  bush 
ivies  ready  for  plunging  out,  but  you  will  easily  obtain  plants  that  by  a few 
yenrs’  training  may  be  inado  very  effective.  Wo  have  never  known  tho 
pampas  grass  to  flower  the  first  year  from  seed. 

Ground  Vineries. — II.  Smith. — Tho  vines  are  planted  outside,  close  to  the 
end  of  the  frame.  The  training  is  of  no  consequence  at  all ; a few  pegs 
thrust  into  tho  ground  between  tho  slates  suffice  to  keep  the  rod  in  its  place. 
Thoro  is  no  rafter  ; in  fact,  the  vine  lies  on  tho  slates  with  which  the  soil 
under  tho  frame  is  covered,  and  the  bunches  of  grapes  in  like  manner  rest  on 
tho  slatos,  but  which  “ of  course”  does  not  “ spoil  them.”  When  two  vines 
aro  grown  in  one  structure,  tho  sides  are  merely  laid  on  tho  ground  as  if 
only  one  vine  were  in  if,  but  as  the  frame  is  wider,  wider  slates  will  be 
required.  In  the  case  of  two  vines,  they  aro  kept  in  their  places  by  pegs 
twolve  or  fourteen  inches  apart.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  communicating 
information  on  ground  vineries,  and  it  is  this— the  whole  affair  is  so  ex- 
tremely simple  th h t it  appears  to  a practied  writer  as  if  there  was  nothing 
to'describe,  and  so  some  few  points  about  which  beginners  may  wish  to  be 
informed  are  pretty  sure  to  be  omitted  altogether.  It  appears  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  grapes  to  rest  on  clean  slates  under  a glass  roof,  for  the  heat 
they  are  thus  subjected  to  is  such  as  they  have  when  growing  on  rocky  and 
sandy  soils  in  the  native  countries  of  the  vine. 

Seedling  Cinerarias. — J.  E.  Rbug.— Of  the  three  flowers  enclosed  in  your 
letter,  one  is  a real  beauty,  being  of  medium  size,  with  very  broad  florets 
overlapping, 'so  as  to  present  a smooth  and  perfect  circle.  It  has  rather  too 
large  a disc,  but  is  very  substantial,  and  the  colour  a fine  deep  magenta- 
crimson. 

Bedding  Plants  from  Seed. — J.  H. — We  cannot  understand  from  your 
letter  what  plants  you  have  lost,  but  as  you  ask  for  the  names  of  a few 
subjects  that  can  be  got  up  from  seed,  the  following  notes  may  be  of  some 
use:  Amaranthus  melancholicus , rich  claret-coloured  foliage;  Lobelia erinus 
speciosa,  blue  ; Dwarf  French  Marigold,  and  the  pretty  miniature  marigold 
called  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  orange;  Portulacca  Thellusoni,  crimson,  fine 
for  a hot  sandy  or  stony  soil ; Bicinus  communis,  superb  foliage,  useful  for 
bold  groups;  Tropceolum  minor  of  several  kinds,  the  Tom  Thumb  section 
being  the  best  to  raise  from  seeds;  Viola  cornuta,  slaty-blue.  Asters, 
Balsams,  Stocks,  Candytufts,  and  the  dwarf  Campanulas  are  valuable,  but 
are  not  so  well  adapted  to  plant  out  once  for  all  as  the  foregoing,  as  they 
are  less  lasting. 

Seakale  Beet. — R.  Simson. — We  are  not  at  all  in  raptures  with  this  vege- 
table. To  see  it  growing  is  to  be  filled  with  temptations  to  see  it  cooked,  for 
it  is  most  elegant  with  its  thick  ivory-white  stems  and  elegant  white-veined 
leaves.  But  however  carefully  cooked  it  comes  to  table  a bad  colour— a sort 
of  greenish-white  washed  with  black.  We  have  seen  it  tried  in  the  fairest 
way  possible,  but  it  never  could  be  served  a good  colour.  Then  it  has  but 
little  flavour,  and  is  only  an  apology  for  a vegetable.  Any  one  with  an  eye 
and  a palate  would  prefer  a dish  of  any  sort  of  greens  to  this  imitation  of 
seakale. 

leas. — S.  W. — It  is  no  use  to  expect  a fine  dish  of  peas  from  impoverished 
soil.  T ench  the  ground  if  it  is  deep  enough  to  allow  of  it,  and  put  in  a 
liberal  dressing  of  manure,  stirring  it  into  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  Sow  4 inches  deep,  and  put  sticks  in  good  time. 

The  Editor  is  desirous  of  recommending  for  employment,  where  three  or 
four  (or  more)  hands  are  kept,  a Head  Gardener.  He  is  a man  of  ability  and 
character;  possessed  of  experience  in  every  department  of  garden  work,  and 
of  c ood  deportment,  obliging,  and  thoroughly  businesslike  in  his  habits. 
Communications  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  119,  Aldersgate  Street,  LondoD, 
E.C.,  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  received. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST  ON  ROSES— MARECHAL  NEIL. 

In  the  artical  on  the  “Effects  of  the  Late  Frost  on  Standard  Rose  Trees,”  I 
quite  forgot  to  mention  Marechal  Neil.  Last  April  two  plants  of  it  came  here 
along  with  some  new  roses  from  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  of  Maresfield.  In  May 
they  were  planted  out  against  a south  wall,  and  in  due  time  they  bloomed. 
Although  the  plants  (pot  plants)  were  weak,  I think  I never  saw  more  beautiful 
blooms.  It  is  a lovely  yellow  rose  ; colour  fine  and  good.  The  flower  droops, 
on  account  of  the  stem  being  weak,  which  I consider  a merit  in  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  as  no  rain  can  get  to  the  centre  of  the  flower,  nor  sun  to  spoil  its 
beauty.  My  two  plants,  I am  happy  to  say,  are  not  affected  by  the  frost. 
I protected  them  with  a double  coat  of  spruce  firs.  Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de 
Rennes,  and  Madame  Falcot,  protected  in  the  same  way,  were  killed.  I 
therefore  conclude  that  it  is  much  hardier  than  any  of  those  varieties.  I 
budded  fourteen  briers  with  Marechal  Neil ; it  takes  on  the  brier  more  freely 
than  any  rose  1 know ; not  one  bud  failed,  and  some  of  them  were  weak  and 
bad. 

I never  take  the  wood  out  in  budding  any  variety ; I find  it  much  better 
practice.  The  French,  I believe,  never  take  the  wood  out  of  the  bud.  I 
merely  cut  a small  shield  the  size  of  a barleycorn,  and  insert  it  neatly  ; I do 
not  tie  close,  but  leave  a space  between  each  two  folds,  which  leaves  room  for 
the  shoot  to  swell.  The  frost  killed  all  my  Marechal  Neils  in  dormant  bud, 
fourteen  in  number. 

Great  Fencote,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  Henry  Taylor. 


To  kill  Insects  in  Greenhouses. — Mr.  W.  W.  Saunders  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  tbe  Entomological  Society,  that  for  some  years  he  had  used  spirits 
of  wine  in  his  greenhouses  for  cleansing  plants  and  clearing  them  from 
insects ; he  mixed  the  rectified  spirits  and  pure  water  in  equal  proportions, 
and  this  mixture,  which  was  found  to  answer  better  than  undiluted  spirit, 
was  applied  with  a brush.  It  was  very  efficacious  in  the  destruction  of  the 
common  mealy-bug  (especially  when  young)  and  other  common  pests,  and 
he  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  application  in  the  greenhouse  generally. 
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PATERSON’S  FAMED  SEEDLING 
POTATOES. 

TIIE  hcst.  Disease  Resistors,  the  Heaviest  Croppers, 
the  best  Flavoured,  Retail  Agents  in  London, 
HOOPER  & CO., 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Priced  list  and  testimonials  free  on  application. 


Marshall’s  Prize  Parsley,  por  packet  is. 

Gibbs’  Parsley-curled  Borecole,  per  packet  Gd. 

Free  by  post. 

These  are  the  FINF.ST  SELECTIONS  over  introduced,  and 
havo  carried  off  FIRST  PRIZES  wherever  exhibited. 
SMITH  & SIMONS, 

1,  BUCHANAN  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

To  Cucumber  Growers. 

("'I  WALKLING,  Seedsman,  Fi.orist,  and  Cucum- 
X.  her  Grower,  begs  to  offer  CUCUMBER  SEED  of 
two  first-class  sorts  at  Is.  Cd.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  packet — 
Walkliug’s  Prolific,  and  Walkling’s  Solid  Green.  Likewise 
PLANTS  of  the  two  kinds,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

G.  WALKLING, 

Florist,  Seedsman,  and  Cucumber  Grower, 
NORTH  ROW,  LEWISHAM. 


F.  & A.  SMITH’S 

1 CHOICE  SEEDS  SAVED  FROM  THEIR  OWN 
COLLECTION. 

LEADING  VARIETIES  ONLY. 

GERANIUM  Tricolor,  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

,,  Bicolor,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  ,, 

,,  Zonale,  Is.,  2s.  Gd.,  and  5s,  „ 

INTERMEDIATE  STOCK,  Purple,  Is.  „ 

CINERARIA,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s. 

COX  COMBE,  6d.  and  Is. 

GLOXINIA,  very  fine,  2s.  Gd.  ,, 

PETUNIA,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s. 

MIHULUS,  6d.  and  Is. 

THE  NURSERIES,  DULWICH,  S. 


Chrysanthemums!  Chrysanthemums!  Chrysanthemums! 

Adam  eorsyth’s  catalogue  is  now 

READY,  containing  a Descriptive  List  of  all  the  best 
varieties  ; also,  A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  forwarded  to  all  applicants  for  one  stamp. 
Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


ALL  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

S. 

a. 

DALMAHOY  EARLY 

. 4 

6 per  bushel. 

FLUKES  

. 4 

9 

HANDS  WORTH'S  EARLY  

WALKER'S  REGENT  Y 

YORK  Ditto  V 

DUNBAR  Ditto  J 

5 

o 

. 3 

9 » 

EARLY  SHAW  

. 4 

0 „ 

IMPERIAL  KIDNEY 

. 4 

9 

STOCKWORTH  PARK  ASH-TOP  

, 10 

0 „ 

Apply  to 

N.  LAWRENCE, 

NURSERYMAN, 

STATION  STREET,  CHATTERIS. 


French  Asters. 

TRUFFAUT’S  REINE  MARGUERITE,  direct 

from  the  Continent,  Reine  Marguerite  is  the  most 
beautiful  Aster  grown ; 500  seeds  Is.  Truffaut’s  Dwarf 
Pieony-flcwering,  mixed  colours;;  500  seeds'.ls.  Crown  Globe 
Aster,  new,  purple  and  crimson  with  white  centres ; 500 
seeds  Is.  Also  Dwarf  Ten  Week  Stocks,  extra  double;  500 
seeds  6d.  All  genuine  imported  seeds. 

MR.  HAMMOND, 

BEDWIN  STREET,  SALISBURY. 


IWHEELER’S  “MILKY  WHITE” 

IS  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  POTATOES. 

Per  Peck  5s.  Bag  Gd. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  & SON, 
SEED  GROWERS,  GLOUCESTER. 


'Palms  for  Conservatories  and  Rooms. 

S recently  successfully  advocated  by  Messrs. 

Prosper  and  Burley  in  the  pages  of  the  “Gardener’s 

Magazine.’’  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.  will  shortly  havo  strong 
plants  ready  of  the  following  proved  and  exceedingly  elogant 
Slavics,  adapted  for  the  above  purpose. 

s.  d. 

CHAM.® RO PS  HUMILIS each  3 0 

COCOS  AUSTRALIS  7 0 

„ GAMPESTBIS 7 6 

CORTPHA  AUSTRALIS  „ 3 G 

LATANIA  BORBONICA  „ 3 0 

„ „ extra  large 7 G 

SABAL  ADANSONI „ 3 0 

„ ,,  extra  largo  ,,  10  6 

„ PALMETTO  „ 3 0 

One  plant  of  each  for  28s. 

Orders  will  be  booked  as  received,  and  executed  in  rotation, 
as  far  as  the  stock  will  allow. 


CHARTER’S  NEW  GARDEN  SEEDS  for  1807.— 
/ PRICE  LISTS,  containing  all  the  NOVELTIES  of  tho 
Season,  gratis  and  post  froc. 

JAMES  CARTER  & CO., 

2 3 7,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


1 FEARNOUGHT  CABBAGE,  DALMENEY 

’ SPROUTS,  and  COTTAGERS'  KALE  are  tho  hardiest 
ami  best  Winter  Greens.  (Sow  in  March.) 

SUTTON  & SONS 
Can  supply  the  above  (true  ) in  packets  at  Gd.  and  Is.  each. 
Post  free. 

ROYAL  BERKSHIRE  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


Just  Published,  Post  Free,  Twelve  Stamps,  gratis  to  Customers. 


CARTER’S  GARDENER’S  AND  FARMER’S  VADE  MECUM 

FOR  1867 

Contains  a large  amount  of  Useful  and  Original  Practical 
Information  for  the  Garden  and  Farm,  together  with  tho 
following  Original  Articles : 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Hardy  Flowers  from  Seed. 

How  to  Raise  Hardy  Flowers  from  Seed. 

Ornamental  Annuals. 

Eine-foliagcd  Plants  from  Seed.  And 
On  Laying  down  Grass  Seed  for  Permanent  Pasture,  &c. 


CARTER’S  COLLECTION  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS  FOR  1867 

Will  produce  a supply  of  the  best  Vegetables  “All  tho  Year  Round,”  for  large,  medium,  small,  and  very 

small  families. 

No.  4,  G3s. ; No.  3,  42s. ; No.  2,  21s. ; No.  1,  10s.  6<1. 

These  Prices  include  box  and  packing. 

Any  of  the  above  forwarded  without  delay  on  receipt  of  Post-office  Order. 

JAMES  CARTER  & CO.,  237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Good  Seeds 


SUTTON’S  UNRIVALLED  COLLECTIONS  of 

SEEDS  for  One  Year’s  Supply. 


For  the  Kitchen  Garden. 


No.  1 Collection,  carriage  free 

..  £3 

3 

0 

No.  2 Collection,  carriage  free 

2 

2 

0 

No.  3 Collection,  carriage  free 

1 

11 

6 

No.  4 Collection,  carriage  free 

1 

1 

0 

No.  5 Collection,  carriage  free 

0 15 

0 

No.  6 Collection 

0 10 

6 

For  the  Flower  Garden. 

No.  1 Collection,  free  by  post  or  rail 

..  £2 

2 

0 

No.  2 Collection,  free  by  post  or  rail 

1 

11 

6 

No.  3 Collection,  free  by  post  or  rail 

1 

1 

0 

No.  4 Collection,  free  by  post  or  rail 

0 15 

0 

No.*  5 Collection,  free  by  post  or  rail 

0 

10 

6 

Particulars  of  the  above  Collections  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. 


PRICED  CATALOGUES  gratis  and  post  free.  Five  per 
Cent.  Discount  allowed  for  Cash  payment. 

SUTTON  & SONS, 

SEED  GROWERS,  READING. 


SUTTON’S  POTATOES  FOR  PLANTING.— 
MESSRS.  SUTTON’S  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  IS  NOW 
READY,  and  may  be  bad  gratis  and  post  free. 

Their  Stock  of  POTATOES  has  been  selected  with  great 
care,  and  can  be  relied  on  as  perfectly  true  to  name.  Lowest 
price  per  cwt.,  sack,  or  ton,  forwarded  on  application. 

SUTTON  & SONS, 

SEED  GROWERS,  READING. 


SUTTON’S  RINGLEADER  PEA. 

THE  VERY  EARLIEST  AND  BEST  PEA 

IN  CULTIVATION  IS 

SUTTON’S  RINGLEADER. 

Price  2s.  per  quart. 

Priced  Lists  gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  READING,  BERKS. 


SUTTON’S  NEW  SEED  LIST  E0R  1867, 

and  may  be  bad  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application, 

IS  NOW  READY. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


What  Vegetables  to  Grow,  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.— See 

SUTTON’S  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE  (Illustrated), 
Is,  post  free,  or  gratis  to  Customers. 

ROYAL  BERKSHIRE  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


Patent  Indoor  Plant  Cases. 

(To  which  a Prize  was  awarded  at  tho  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Exhibition.) 

Sole  Manufacturer,  JAMES  GRAY, 
HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,  DANVER  ST.,  CHELSEA, 
LONDON,  S.W. 

nPIIE  Patent  Indoor  PLANT  CASE  is  one  of  the 

f most  useful  gardening'  novelties  of  tho  day.  It  is  a 
handsome  ornament  for  tho  Drawing-room  or  Sitting-room, 
and  at  all  times  forms  a fresh,  pleasant,  and  interesting 
object  to  tho  mind  and  eye.  It  is  always  under  command, 
and  will  preserve  many  of  tho  most  tender  Exotic  Plants 
through  tho  severest  winter  with  comparatively  littlo  of  the 
trouble  and  annoyanco  attending  the  use  of  Lamps,  Gas,  and 
Heating  Appliances  of  any  other  kind. 

To  all  who  have  a tustc  for  tho  cultivation  of  Indoor 
Plants,  for  raising  Hccdliugs,  Striking  Cuttings,  &c.,  this  Case 
will  be  found  an  inestimable  boon. 

The  Patent  Plant  Oabe  is  highly  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Lindley,  and  Messrs.  Veitoh,  of  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. — Sizes  and 
Priced  on  application. 


Improved  Fruit  Treo  Culture. 

Just  published,  enlarged  and  improved,  the  14th  edition  of  Tho 

Miniature  fruit  garden.  By  thus. 

RIVERS.  Price  3s.  London : Longman  and  Co.  ; or, 
free  by  post,  from  tho  Author,  Hawbridgoworth,  Herts. 


GENUINE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON’S  CATALOGUE  of 
VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and  FARM  SEEDS,  post 
free  on  application. 

Nuneham  Park  Onion. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  & SON  have  great  gratification  in  an- 
nouncing that  this  SUPERB  NEW  ONION  has  in  every 
instance,  where  shown,  obtained  the  First  Prizes,  and  nume- 
rous Testimonials  have  been  sent  to  them  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  confirming  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  largest 
and  heaviest  cropper  of  all  Onions.  It  is  also  of  exceedingly 
mild  flavour,  and  keeps  as  long  as  any  variety  extant.  In 
Sealed  Packets,  2s.  6d.  each, 

No  more  can  be  supplied  to  the  trade  this  season. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 

HAMMERSMITH. 

The  Stock  of  a Greenhouse  and  Horticultura 
Builder. 

MESSRS.  R.  S.  SWAIN  & SON  have  received 

instructions  from  the  owner,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  to 
Sell  by  Auction,  on  the  premises,  Pine  Cottage,  Hammersmith 
(close  to  the  “Queen  of  England”),  on  Wednesday,  the  27th 
February,  1867,  at  One  o’clock,  the  whole  of  his  well-seasoned 
Stock  of  GREENHOUSES,  consisting  of  Span  and  Lean-to 
Roofs,  -with  Ends,  Sides,  and  Stages,  4 feet  by  12  feet,  33  feet 
by  10  feet,  30  feet  by  10  feet,  23  feet  by  12  feet  9 inches,  24  feet 
by  9 feet  6 inches,  and  others  of  smaller  dimensions  ; one,  two, 
and  three  light  Frames;  a large  quantity  of  Lights,  and 
Effects. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale.  Cata- 
logues had  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  The  Lodge, 
Notting  Hill,  W. 


First  Prize  at  the  International. 

HCANNELL’S  SELECT  and  DESCRIPTIVE 
. CATALOGUE  and  AMATEUR'S  and  GARDENER’S 
FLORAL  GUIDE  for  1867,  is  now  ready,  free  for  four  stamps, 
with  every  particular  liow  to  grow,  show,  and  get  the  First 
Prizes  for  Fuschias  and  Verbenas,  &c.  A full  and  correct 
description  of  all  Bedding  Gems  for  tho  Season. 

FUSCIIIA  NURSERY,  WOOLWICH. 


TANSLEY  NURSERIES, 

NEAR  MATLOCK,  DERBYSHIRE. 

JOSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  invites  Planters  and  the 

Trade  to  inspect  his  Nursery  of  80  Acro3  of  high  laud. 
The  soil  is  of  a fibrous  nature,  and  the  Plants  take  up  with 
excellent  roots,  such  ns  to  ensure  the  best  success  in  their 
removal. 

The  Nursery  contains  many  Hundred  Thousands  of  RHO- 
DODENDRONS, COMMON  and  PORTUGAL  LAURELS, 
BOX,  BROOMS,  BERBER1S,  HOLLIES,  PRIVETS,  YEWS, 
&c.  The  FOREST  TREES  are  vory  extensive,  of  all  tho 
leading  kinds  ; there  are  15  Acres  of  LARCHES,  of  different 
sizes,  and  all  others  in  proportion.  Prices  moderate,  which 
can  be  had  on  application  as  abovo. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS!  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS! 

Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse  for  Sale. 

HUHIS  useful  Material,  the  superiority  of  which  over 
JL  Manufactured  Manures  for  strengthening  tho  growth 
and  improving  the  blossom  of  (lowers,  is  now  fully  esta- 
blished by  testimonials  from  Floriculturists  and  Gardeuors 
from  all  parts  of  tho  United  kingdom,  may  be  had  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  two  sacks,  delivered  free  to  any  of  tho 
London  booking  offices,  at  2s.  fid.  per  sack,  each  containing  six 
bushels,  sack  included,  on  receipt  of  post  order  or  postage 
Stamps,  addressed 

A.  SMITH, 

Patent  Cocoa  Fibue  Wokks,  Marsh  Gate  Lane, 
STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 

TNDIA-RUBBER  COATS,  LADIES’  MANTLES, 
1L  made  of  Silk,  Alpaca,  Cambric;  GAITERS  for  Walking 
or  Riding,  AIR  BEDS  and  CUSHIONS,  0AM P SHEETS,  Ac. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  & IiAMPTULICON  COMPANY, 
40,  Cannon  Street,  City. 

Retail  Eutranoo,  Oornor  of  Earl  Streot. 

STEAM  W O R K S,  BOW  0 O M M O N. 

riMIOMSON’S  “GLOVE-KITTING  " CORSETS. 

j[  An  entirely  new  principle,  with  new  Spring  Fn. truing. 
Manufacturers  of  the  “ Prize  Modal  Crinolines,"  Trade 
Mark,  a “ Grown.” 
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Acclimatization  is  possible  with  both  animals  and 
plants  to  a limited  extent,  and  the  extent  of  the  possibility  is  much 
more  limited  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  a popular  fallacy 
that  an  animal  or  plant  fitted  by  its  organization  for  residence  in  a 
hot  climate  may  by  degrees  be  adapted  to  a cold  climate  ; but  ex- 
perience proves  that  the  limits  of  adaptability  are  fixed  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  art  of  acclimatization  consists,  not  in  altering  the 
constitution,  which  is  impossible,  but  in  discovering  the  limits  of 
its  adaptability.  Our  domestic  animals  are  wonderfully  adaptive 
in  constitution : we  find  sheep  and  oxen  thriving  in  Spain  and  in 
Denmark;  horses  attain  perfection  in  the  sunny  lands  of  Arabia, 
and  have  vigour  and  endurance  amid  the  snows  of  Russia.  Even 
the  tiger,  which  is  peculiarly  a tropical  animal,  goer  as  far  north  as 
45°;  and  the  reindeer,  which  is  peculiarly  an  arctic  animal,  goes  as 
far  south  as  45°;  and  thus  tiger  and  reindeer  may  meet,  and  the 
result  may  be  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  grand 
work  on  the  antiquity  of  man — some  curious  problems  for  geologists, 
when  the  bones  of  these  two  animals  are  found  embedded  side  by 
side  in  the  same  rocky  stratum.  Mr.  Burley  remarks,  in  his  inte- 
resting paper  on  this  subject,  that  animals  have  a wider  range  of 
adaptability  than  plants,  which  is  true  as  a rule ; but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. The  chimpanzee  never  lives  long  when  removed  from  its 
native  land  ; it  has  a small  capacity  for  constitutional  adaptation 
to  climates  colder  than  those  in  which  it  is  met  with  wild  ; but 
perhaps  our  common  groundsel,  compared  with  the  chimpanzee, 
would,  if  one  comparison  were  sufficient,  prove  that  plants  have  a 
wider  range  of  adaptability  than  animals.  We  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  every  separate  organism  has  a constitution  of 
its  own ; yet  it  is  so.  Look  at  a bed  of  Sweet  Williams  this 
moment.  We  will  suppose  the  seed  was  sown  last  year,  and  that 
it  all  came  out  of  the  same  gathering,  yet  we  shall  find  in  the  bed 
many  plants  quite  unhurt  by  the  recent  severe  weather,  some 
browned  and  disfigured  for  the  present,  but  prepared  to  recover 
quickly,  and  a few  have  been  killed  outright.  If  we  knew  nothing 
of  the  race,  and  had  the  dead  plants  only  to  furnish  us  with  ideas 
respecting  it,  we  should  be  bound  to  decide  that  the  Sweet  William 
is  not  a hardy  plant ; but  having  more  experience,  we  pronounce 
that  it  is  hardy,  and  that  the  losses  out  of  the  bed  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  Now  it  is  a very  easy  matter  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
behaviour  of  plants  respecting  which  we  have  had  fewer  experiences 
than  with  Sweet  Williams — or  to  be  more  dignified,  as  this  is  a 
“leader,”  we  will  say  Dianthus  barbatus.  We  find  that  certain 
plants  introduced  from  foreign  countries  where  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  that  of  Britain,  and  the  minimum  temperature 
is  never  so  low  as  here,  bear  our  ordinary  winters  with  equanimity, 
and  we  may,  if  given  to  delusions,  conclude  that  cultivation  has 
“ acclimatized  ” them.  But  there  occurs  an  extraordinary  winter, 
such  as  that  of  1860-61,  or  1867,  and  lo  ! the  delusion  is  undone ; 
we  find  that  our  foreign  pets  have  in  no  way  changed  in  respect  of 
constitutional  power  to  bear  excessive  cold ; they  are  changed, 
because  death  has  made  an  end  of  them  ; the  limits  of  their 
adaptability  were  overpassed,  and  life  ceased  because  the  conditions 
of  life  were  withdrawn.  In  every  class  of  domestic  animals  and 
cultivated  plants  there  are  to  be  found  races  needing  warmer 
climates  than  others,  and  races  that  will  bear  greater  degrees  of 
cold  than  the  class  generally.  Thus  our  Leicester  and  Cotswold 
sheep,  when  taken  to  Spain  to  cross  with  merinos,  soon  lose  their 
peculiar  fieeces,  and  are  of  no  use  at  all.  So  the  merino,  trans- 
ferred to  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  changes  its  garb,  and  ceases  to 
be  the  silkv-coated  creature  it  was  originally,  and  these  are  cases  of 
true  acclimatization.  But  take  either  of  these  races  to  the  hottest 
parts  of  tropical  Africa,  and  they  perish  ; take  them  to  Esquimaux 
land,  and  they  perish;  the  most  experienced  adept  at  acclimatizing 
fails  in  such  a case.  It  is  the  same  with  plants.  Advancer 
pea,  one  of  the  most  useful  in  cultivation,  is  lost  entirely  if  sown 
No.  95,  New  Series. — Vol.  X. 


in  January  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ; but  Lynn’s  Marrow  braves 
the  cold,  and  is  hardier  than  any  promiscuously  selected  fifty 
varieties  of  peas,  though  derived,  no  doubt,  like  the  rest,  from 
Pisum  sativum.  That  animals  should  be  better  fitted  than  plants  for 
ranging  over  wide  latitudes,  is  consistent  with  their  power  of 
loeomotion,  for  the  scheme  of  nature  is  perfect,  and  if  an  organism 
is  endowed  with  volition  and  powers  of  locomotion,  it  must  en- 
counter climatic  influences  differing  more  or  less  |om  those 
which  pertain  exclusively  to  its  home.  Indeed,  it#  home  is 
the  spot  where  the  climate,  soil,  and  food  suit  it  most 
completely.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  may  live,  and  that 
not  unhappily,  in  places  were  there  is  a defect  of  warmth  and  food, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  horses  of  Shetland,  which  are  dwarfed  by 
cold  and  short  commons.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  nutritive 
system  of  animals  that  explains  their  larger  powers  of  adaptability. 
The  generation  of  heat,  and  the  constancy  of  that  heat  when  the 
trial  does  not  exceed  a certain  limit,  are  the  two  grand  facts  in  the 
philosophy  of  acclimatization.  Corresponding  with  the  action  of  the 
nutritive  system  is  that  of  development,  which  comprises  the  fashion 
of  the  outward  covering,  as  well  as  the  solidity  of  the  muscular 
fibre  and  the  proportion  of  fatty  tissue.  We  happen  to  know  a 
fine  hog  that  was  purchased  in  Scotland  and  taken  to  Teneriffe. 
The  skin  of  the  animal  was  covered  with  a thick  down,  but  after 
a few  years’  residence  in  a hot  climate,  the  down  disappeared,  and 
the  original  bristles  became  more  like  bodkins  than  the  pliant 
defences  they  were  before,  showing  plainly  that  this  was  a case  of 
acclimatization.  The  elephant  bears  the  rigours  of  this  climate 
tolerably  well  if  not  rashly  exposed  in  winter,  and  the  celebrated 
Siberian  elephant  tht.t  was  dug  out  of  a block  of  ice,  and  found  in 
such  a good  state  of  preservation  that  dogs  ate  the  flesh,  was  a 
veritable  woolly  elephant,  and  a much  better  example  perhaps  of 
wool  than  Mr.  Barnum’s  woolly  horse.  On  the  other  hand,  plants 
have  no  nervous  system,  no  pumping  central  organism  analogous 
to  a heart,  and  no  source  within  them  of  a constant  temperature. 
Hence,  those  that  are  not  adapted  to  endure  a condition  of  freezing 
die  when  subjected  to  low  temperatures,  and  we  could  not  hope  to 
acclimatize  them  if  thousands  of  years  were  given  us  for  the  expe- 
riment. We  consider  the  Araucaria  imbricala  to  be  hardy,  and  it 
has  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  be  thoroughly  acclimatized, 
if  such  a thing  were  possible ; yet  we  could  point  to  a garden  where 
at  the  present  time  there  are  a number  of  trees  completely  killed  by 
the  recent  frost,  the  value  of  which,  previous  to  their  destruction, 
cannot  have  been  less  than  £,500.  The  very  trees  now  killed 
survived  the  winter  of  1860-61,  though  in  the  same  garden  in  that 
disastrous  season  hundreds  of  Araucarias  were  destroyed.  The 
frost  on  that  occasion  may  be  said  to  have  selected  such  as  were 
unfit  to  endure  it,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  frost  of  January  last 
it  did  precisely  the  same. 

The  endurance  of  frost  by  plants  is  not  wholly  a question  of  its 
intensity.  After  a hot  summer,  finishing  off  with  a bright  autumn, 
the  majority  of  trees  in  our  gardens  will  bear  without  harm  any 
degree  of  frost  possible  in  this  climate.  But  after  a cold  summer 
and  a wet  autumn,  a sharp  frost  will  kill  the  soft  shoots  of  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  peach  trees — will  kill,  in  fact,  almost  anything  that 
we  reckon  hardy,  even  the  youngest  shoots  of  ivy  and  Virginian 
creeper.  The  reason  why  the  Japanese  subjects  have  suffered  so 
much  of  late  is  probably  not  wholly  the  degree  of  cold,  but  because 
they  have  not  the  summer  heat  they  enjoy  at  home,  and  so  their 
juices  and  secretions  are  not  in  so  perfectly  an  elaborate  state  as  is 
requisite  for  a complete  state  of  rest  when  winter  overtakes  them. 
Acclimatization  consists  much  less  in  attempts  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  the  subject  sought  to  be  acclimatized,  than  in  discovering 
the  limits  of  its  adaptability.  We  know  nothing  of  the  hardiness 
of  a plant  until  it  has  been  tried,  and  there  is  a value  in  the 
humblest  of  experiments  in  testing  the  relative  hardiness  of  animals 
and  plants,  if  faithful  reports  of  facts  are  published.  Man  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  adaptable  of  all  creatures.  There  is  not  a spot 
on  the  globe  on  which  he  can  set  his  foot  but  he  can  manage  to  live 
on  it,  however  hot  or  however  cold.  But  then  clothing,  fire,  highly 
artificial  forms  of  food  and  drink,  come  to  his  aid,  and  in  one  case 
he  mav  derive  health  and  strength  from  pumpkins  and  water,  and 
it  ano:her  case  from  potted  beef  and  brandy.  Plants  have  no  such 
resources  ; their  limits  of  adaptability  are  narrow,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  it  is  vain  for  us  to  contemplate  changing  their  natures. 
All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  discover  what  are  the  extreme  conditions 
within  which  life  is  possible. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  IN  POTS. 

Having  been  requested  by  many  amateur  cultivators  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  system  I have  followed  in  the  production  of  my 
specimen  chrysanthemums  that  have  been  exhibited  at  the  November 
shows  during  several  years  past,  I have  drawn  up  a few  notes  in 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  state  the  case  briefly  but  completely. 
I think  it  only  proper  to  remark,  by  way  of  preface,  that  the 
hundreds  of  prizes  I have  won  have  been  obtained  by  means  that 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  amateur  cultivator,  and  indeed  I 
would  say  more,  that  the  amateur  ought  to  beat  the  trade  grower, 
for  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  success  is  constant  attention  to 
the  plants  ; this  the  private  grower  has  more  time  for  than  the 
nurseryman.  I would  emphasize  the  remark  that  constant  attention 
will  do  more  than  the  most  extraordinary  skill  fitfully  exercised. 
To  excel  in  this  department  of  outdoor  recreation,  in  common  with 
every  other  pursuit,  the  grandest  quality  is  perseverance.  By  being 
constantly  among  his  plants,  and  taking  a pleasure  in  every  stage 
of  their  progress,  the  whole  year  round,  the  cultivator  learns  to 
understand  their  wants,  and  can  tell  at  a moment’s  notice  whether 
or  not  they  are  in  health,  and  in  the  event  of  any  ailment  occurring 
can  take  steps  to  remove  it  before  the  plants  are  irreparably 
injured  ; whereas  intermittent  attention  may  at  any  time  result  in 
serious  disasters,  while  the  possessor  of  the  plants  is  ignorant  of 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  on  record  in  the  reports  of  the  horticul- 
tural journals  that  I have  been  for  many  years  a successful  prize- 
taker  in  every  part  of  London,  and  on  some  few  occasions  in 
distant  provincial  towns.  I can  honestly  say  that  I owe  very  much 
of  my  success  to  my  own  love  of  the  plant.  I am  unremitting  in  my 
attention ; I superintend  the  whole  routine  of  cultivation  followed, 
and  watch  over  my  plants  from  first  to  last,  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  splendid  exhibition  which  I have  yearly  in  my  show-house  would 
amply  repay  me  if  I were  less  successful  at  exhibitions,  and  I am 
convinced  that  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  has  not  hitherto  thought 
much  of  the  chrysanthemum  needs  only  to  behold  once,  in  the  dull 
month  of  November,  the  splendid  display  of  colour  which  a well- 
grown  collection  presents,  to  become  thorough  converts  to  the 
patronage  of  this  useful  and  most  beautiful  flower,  which  demands 
little  from  us,  and  which  keeps  its  glories  veiled  till  the  summer  is 
past  and  gone,  and  then  revives  the  summer  when  all  around  it  is 
gloomy  and  flowerless. 

CULTIVATION  OP  SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 

In  treating  of  the  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum  in  pots,  I 
shall  commence  with  the  varieties  that  are  most  suitable  for  growing 
as  specimen  plants,  such  as  are  shown  in  11-inch  pots,  a select  list 
of  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  The  cuttings 
should  be  established  in  3 -inch  pots  by  the  middle  of  March  ; they 
are  then  stopped — that  is  to  say,  their  points  are  pinched  out.  This 
induces  them  to  throw  out  numerous  side-shoots ; this  stopping  or 
pinching  back,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  should  be  done  with  care 
and  discretion,  for  as  the  object  is  to  secure  as  many  laterals  to 
start  with  as  possible,  the  extreme  point  of  the  shoot  only  should 
be  taken  off,  for  I have  invariably  found  that  treated  thus  they 
throw  out  more  freely.  About  the  first  week  in  April  the  plants 
are  ready  for  shifting  into  6-inch  pots,  and  I may  remark  here  that 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  chrysanthemums  in  the  early  stage  of  their 
growth  than  allowing  their  roots  to  be  confined  or  cramped ; therefore, 
as  soon  as  they  have  filled  the  pots, they  should  be  immediately  shifted 
to  the  next  largest  sized  pots.  The  plants  are  kept  in  a cold  pit 
until  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  The  lights  should  be  taken 
off  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  the  plants  frequently  syringed 
overhead  to  keep  the  foliage  clean.  As  soon  as  I consider  the 
weather  sufficiently  forward  that  there  is  no  more  probability  of 
frost,  I plunge  them  about  half  way  up  the  pot  in  a sheltered  but 
open  piece  of  ground ; and  in  order  to  prevent  the  worms  making 
their  way  into  the  pots,  I stand  each  upon  a piece  of  slate,  or 
perhaps  what  might  do  as  well,  a small  pot  inverted.  They  remain 
here  until  about  the  end  of  June,  being  stopped  or  pinched  in  the 
meantime  when  necessary;  they  are  then  shifted  into  their  flowering 
pots,  which  measure  11  inches  across  inside,  and  are  plunged  as 
before,  their  shoots  being  secured  with  sticks,  to  prevent  the  wind 
breaking  them.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  plants  are  stopped 
for  the  last  time  (I  may  here  observe  that  I never  shift  and  stop  at 
the  same  time).  After  this  they  require  a little  more  attention  in 
the  training  and  regulating  their  shoots,  which  I keep  tied  down  as 
near  the  rim  of  the  pot  as  possible ; this  is  more  easily  done  now 
than  when  they  have  made  their  growth,  on  account  of  the  brittle- 
ness of  the  wood  when  older.  About  the  middle  of  September  they 
are  trained  into  something  like  the  shape  they  arc  intended  to  be 
when  in  flower — that  is,  a round  hush  like  form — in  order  that  the 
plants  may  be  seen  to  equal  advantage  from  any  side ; the  one- 
sided plants  so  frequently  seen  at  exhibitions  being,  in  my  opinion, 
most  objectionable.  As  soon  as  the  flower-buds  make  their  ap- 
pearance, I disbud,  leaving  only  one  to  bloom  on  each  shoot,  as  I 
consider  quality  of  flower  much  better  than  quantity,  more 
especially,  as  by  a little  judicious  management  1 can  get  from  10O 


to  150  good  flowers  on  each  plant.  I use  manure- water  liberally 
until  the  flowers  show  colour ; indeed,  this  may  be  applied  until 
the  blooms  are  fully  developed.  I generally  house  them  about  the 
second  week  in  October ; but  in  this  I am  guided  by  the  state  of 
the  weather,  for  they  are  better  outside  until  the  buds  show  colour, 
the  foliage  being  improved  by  remaining  in  the  open  air  as  long  as 
possible  ; it  being  a very  important  feature  in  a plant  to  have  the 
leaves  of  a nice  healthy  green  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  pot. 
When  housed,  I give  all  the  air  possible,  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  permits.  I treat  pompones  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
the  large-flowering  varieties,  excepting  that  I do  not  disbud  to  the 
same  extent. 

CULTIVATION  OF  SPECIMEN  FLOWERS. 

The  varieties  most  adapted  for  growing  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining blooms  of  extraordinary  size,  or  perfectly  symmetrical 
shape,  seldom  make  good  specimen  plants,  being  usually  of  a robust 
habit,  consequently  not  so  easily  trained  to  form  a compact  head, 
and  moreover  do  not  bloom  so  freely.  The  magnificent  stands  of 
cut  blooms  to  be  seen  at  the  metropolitan  and  local  exhibitions 
show  to  what  a state  of  perfection  this  flower  can  be  brought  by 
skilful  management ; indeed,  by  a careful  selection  they  may  be  had 
in  flower  from  October  to  the  end  of  December.  The  general 
treatment  of  this  class  is  the  same  as  that  directed  for  the  growing 
of  specimens,  except  that  the  shoots  should  never  be  stopped  or 
pinched  back  at  all.  Most  growers  for  exhibition  put  two  plants 
in  a 10-ioch  pot,  and  allow  each  plant  to  run  up  with  a single  stem. 
As  they  grow  vigorously  it  will  be  found  they  will  naturally  throw 
out  several  shoots,  or  breaks,  as  they  are  called,  but  not  more  than 
three  or  four  of  the  strongest  of  these  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
one  plant,  and  a single  bud  only  is  allowed  to  grow  on  each  shoot ; 
all  but  the  the  terminal  ones  should  be  carefully  removed  as  soon 
as  that  can  be  done  without  injury.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
plant  is  thus  thrown  into  the  three  or  four  buds  that  are  left  for 
flowering. 

CULTIVATION  OF  STANDARDS. 

These  are  useful  to  break  the  monotony  of  a display,  as  their 
round  heads  on  clear  stems  stand  up  above  the  dwarf  trained 
plants,  and  have  a very  beautiful  appearance.  In  case  the  reader 
is  not  familiar  with  the  various  forms  in  which  the  chrysanthemum 
is  grown,  I may  say  that  a standard  bears  a near  resemblance  to  a 
standard  rose  when  the  head  is  round  and  well  furnished,  and 
completely  covered  with  flowers.  The-  merest  beginner  may  grow 
very  pretty  standards  by  following  the  directions  I give,  but  it 
requires  some  practice  to  produce  standards  of  first-class  excellence, 
hence  we  do  not  often  see  at  exhibitions  good  examples  of  this 
class.  Some  growers  keep  their  standards  several  years,  and  the 
stems  thereby  become  very  stout  and  strong,  and  if  well  managed 
they  have  fine  heads.  But  all  the  standards  I have  exhibited  have 
been  yearling  plants — that  is  to  say,  raised  from  cuttings  and  grown 
to  full  dimensions  in  one  season,  after  which  they  are  destroyed. 
The  reason  I prefer  yearling  plants  is  that  the  old  ones  are  not  to 
be  depended  on;  the  old  wood  may  die  in  the  winter.  The  large- 
flowering  kinds  are  not  well  adapted  for  standards,  through  a few, 
such  as  Little  Harry  for  instance,  might  be  managed  successfully. 
As  ornaments  for  the  dinner-table  are  in  demand,  I would  suggest 
to  practical  gardeners  that  standard  pompones  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  they  do  not  interrupt  the  view  across 
the  dinner  table,  their  heads  being  above  the  line  of  vision  when 
the  guests  are  seated,  and  they  have  a delightful  appearance  under 
artificial  light.  The  way  I treat  them  is  similar  to  the  others.  I 
select  good  strong  cuttings  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and 
when  well  established  in  small  pots  they  are  shitted  into  48’s,  kept 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  staked  the  height  I want  the  stem  to  grow, 
which  is  generally  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet.  After 
they  have  attained  that  growth,  they  are  then  stopped  in  the  same 
manner  as  I have  before  explained,  the  secret  being  to  get  as  many 
breaks  as  possible  from  the  first  stopping  to  form  the  framework  of 
the  head  ; all  side-shoots  on  the  stem  must  be  removed,  but  not  the 
foliage.  I invariably  shift  them  for  the  last  time  .about  the  middle  of 
June ; they  are  then  plunged  like  the  others,  secured  at  the  neck  of  the 
plant  to  prevent  the  wind  breaking  them,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  manure-water.  The  varieties  best  adapted  for  this  purpose 
are  the  early  and  free-flowering  sorts,  so  that  they  can  be  stopped 
a fortnight  later  than  the  others.  As  a long  season  of  growth  is 
desirable,  the  amateur  may  be  led  to  take  autumn  cuttings  for  the 
formation  of  standards.  I feel  bound  to  say  that  experience  has 
taught  me  that  spring  cuttings  arc  far  preferable,  as  they  can  be 
kept  growing  from  the  first,  and  they  have  such  health  and  vigour 
that  if  properly  cared  for  they  make  fine  free  heads,  which  plants 
from  autumn  cuttings  will  not  always  do. 

REMARKS  AFFLICABLE  TO  EVERT  SYSTEM  OF  CULTIVATION. 

The  young  buds  arc  apt  to  suffer  much  from  the  attacks  of 
green-fly.  Whenever  this  pest  makes  its  appearance,  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  should  be  dipped  in  tobacco-water,  or  what  will  perhaps 
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have  n more  permanent  effect,  bo  dusted  over  with  dry  snuff,  Tlio 
earwig  is  also  n {rrent  enemy  to  the  chrysanthemum,  and  should 
bo  destroyed  by  every  available  means ; trapping  with  short 
lenpths  of  bean-stalks,  laid  on  tlio  ground,  and  with  small  pots 
with  a little  moss  in  them  inverted  over  the  tops  of  the  flower- 
sticks,  are  the  best  means. 

The  compost  I use  is  onc-hnlf  rich  loam  and  onc-half  well-rotted 
dung,  with  a little  leaf-mould,  and  a liberal  sprinkling  of  sand 
added.  Tlio  pots  ore  drained  with  oyster-shells,  and  pounded 
oyster-shells  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  the  compost. 

The  manure-water  used  is  made  up  in  the  following  wray  : I 
have  a large  tank  into  which  I put  a sackful  of  soot  and  a barrow- 
load of  cow  or  sheep’s  dung,  or  a half  of  each,  it  being  filled  with 
rain-water;  the  whole  is  stirred  frequently  for  a few  day9,  and  then 
left  to  settle  before  being  used. 

Before  drawing  this  short  treatise  to  a close,  I wish  to  impress 
on  amateurs  the  necessity  of  avoiding  exciting  them  with  fire-heat, 
more  especially  when  the  buds  are  bursting,  because  it  takes  the 
colour  out,  and  frequently  makes  a good  incurved  flower  reflex. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  protected  from  frost  and  storms, 
nnd  hence  a cool  conservatory  is  the  best  of  all  places  in  which  to 
flower  them. 

A Selection  of  50  Large-flowering  Varieties  for  Specimen  Flowers. 

The  best  25  marked  thus  *. 

Abbe  Passaglia,  brassy  amber  ; AlbertHelyer,*  large  rose  purple,  a noble 
flower;  Alfred  Salter,  delicate  pink;  Anto-nelli,  salmon  orange  ; Beauty,* 
peach  blush;  Bernard  Palissy,*  bright  orange;  Beverley,*  cream  white; 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  crimson;  Cherub,*  golden  amber;  Dr.  Brock,  reddish 
orange;  Duchess  of  Buckingham,*  white,  sulphur  centre;  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  delicate  rose;  Dupont  de  l’Eure,  orange;  Empress  of  India,* 
white,  very  large  ; Eve,  sulphur  yellow,  incurved;  General  Bainbrigge,* 
dark  orange  amber  ; General  Hardinge,  Indian  red ; General  Slade,  red, 
tipped  orange ; Globe,  white ; Golden  Ball,  bright  orange,  beautifully 
incurved,  and  fine  form  ; Golden  Dr.  Brock,*  bright  golden  yellow,  beauti- 
fully incurved;  Golden  Eagle,*  Indian  red  and  gold;  Golden  Trilby,* 
(Forsyth’s),  fine  yellow;  Her  Majesty,  silvery  blush;  Iago,  dark  purple 
violet,  incurved,  good  for  pot  culture ; Imogene,*  rose,  shaded  silver, 
incurved,  fine  show  flower;  Jardin  des  Plantes,*  bright  golden  orange; 
King  of  Denmark,*  bright  rose  lilac,  incurved,  fine  show  flower;  Lady 
Carey,*  large  rose  lilac,  incurved,  a beautiful  show  flower;  Lady  Hardinge,* 
delicate  rose  ; Lady  Slade,  lilac  and  pink  ; Margaret  Vatcher,*  large  rose, 
pink,  incurved,  and  fine;  Mr.  Brunlees,*  large,  Indian  red,  tipped  gold, 
incurved,  and  fine ; Mr.  Wyness,*  violet  puce,  incurved,  a beautiful 
flower;  Mrs.  W.  Holborn,  ivory  white;  Mrs.  Kaines,  blush,  incurved,  a 
fine  late  flowering  variety;  Pink  Pearl,  delicate  pink,  shaded  silver, 
incurved,  fine  for  specimens  ; Prince  of  Wales,*  purple  violet,  beautifully 
incurved,  a fine  show  flower  ; Princess  Alexandra,  lilac  blush  ; Princess  of 
Wales,  white  tinted  rose;  Queen  of  England,*  blush;  Raymond,  golden 
fawn;  Robert  James,*  orange  cinnamon  ; Sam  Weller,*  Indian  red,  tipped 
gold,  incurved,  a fine  show  flower ; St.  Patrick,  ruby  red  ; Stafford,  rosy 
purple;  Stellaris  globosa,  carmine;  The  Globe,  blush  white;  Themis, 
fine  rose;  Venus,*  lilac  peach,  finely  incurved,  a beautiful  show  flower ; 
Virgin  Queen,*  pure  white,  beautifully  incurved,  fine  for  specimens  or  cut 
blooms. 

A Selection  of  50  Large-flowering  Varieties  for  Specimen  Plants. 

The  best  12  marked  thus  *. 

Alba  multiflora,  white  ; Alma,*  rose  crimson  ; Annie  Salter,  golden 
yellow;  Arigena,  amaranth;  Attraction,  large  blush;  Aurea  multiflora, 
pure  yellow ; Beaute  du  Nord,  violet  carmine;  Bernard  Palissy,  bright 
orange  ; Blanche  of  Castile,  pure  white  ; Cardinal  Wiseman,  red  ciimson; 
Chevalier  Domage,  bright  gold;  Christine,  peach;  Crimson  Velvet, 
velvety  crimson  ; Defiance,  white  ; Edwin  Landseer,  rosy  ruby ; Eve, 
sulphur  yellow ; Florence  Mary,  bright  salmon  red;  Florence  Nightingale, 
pale  sulphur;  General  Bainbrigge,  dark  orange  amber;  Gloria  Mundi, 
brilliant  golden  yellow;  Golden  Christine,*  golden  buff;  Her  Majesty, 
silvery  blush;  Iago,  dark  purple  violet;  Jewess,  orange  and  red;  Julie 
Lagravere,  crimson ; Lady  Hardinge,  delicate  rose;  Lord  Clyde,*  bright 
crimson,  fine  foliage  ; Lord  of  the  Isles,  rosy  orange  ; Lord  Ranelagb,  red 
orange;  Little  Harry,*  golden  amber ; Mr.  Murray,*  violet  rose ; Mount 
Etna,*  red  ; Mount  Vesuvius,  fiery  red  ; Pelagia,*  orange  cinnamon  ; 
Pink  Pearl,  delicate  pink  ; Plutus,  bright  gold;  Prince  Albert,  crimson; 
Prince  of  Wales,  fine  purple  violet ; Progne,  amaranth  ; Quilled  Beauty, 
orange  cinnamon  ; Rifleman,  rubv  ; Sam  Slick,  ruby  ; Sam  Weller,  Indian 
red;  The  Globe,  blush  white;  Venus,*  fine  lilac  peach;  Vesta,*  ivory 
white  ; Virgin  Queen,  pure  white ; White  Christine,*  white;  Yellow  Per- 
fection,* yeilow. 

A Selection  of  18  Varieties  of  Pompones  for  Standards. 

Best  9 marked  thus  *. 

Bob,*  flowers  early  as  a standard  ; White  Trevenna,*  Rose  Trevenna,* 
Cedo  Nulli,*  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,*  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli,*  Duruflet,*  Antonius, 
Andromeda,  Miss  Nightingale,  Firefly,*  Madame  Montels,  La  Vogue, 
Salamon,*  Lizzie  Holmes,  St.  Thais,  Astrea,  Florence. 

Adam  Forsyth. 

Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington. 


APPLE  TREES  FROM  CUTTING8. 

How  it  comes  that  among  plants  of  the  sames  species,  and  even  among 
seedlings  reared  from  the  same  plant,  some  strike  root  much  more  freely 
when  propagated,  either  by  cuttings  or  layers,  than  others,  is  a physio- 
logical question  which  no  botanical  Fellow  has  yet  undertaken  to  enlighten 
us  upon  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  among  seedlings— say  of  Rhododendron 
campanulatum— which  appear  in  all  other  respects  exactly  alike,  some 
when  laid  down  root  re  !y  within  one  year,  while  others  scarcely  furnish  a 
sufficient  supply  ot  ro  tilts  in  two  years  to  maintain  life  if  then  detached 
from  the  parent  plant ; and  among  zonala  geraniums  some  grow  freely  by 
cuttings  under  the  mo  it  careless  treatment,  while  others  can  only  be 


tardily  propagated  even  hy  tho  most  judiciously  applied  skill.  The  same 
differences  aro  more  or  Ichr  conspicuous  among  tho  varieties  of  all  our 
cultivated  plants,  but  in  fow  of  these  aro  they  more  distinctly  marked  than 
in  those  of  tho  wild  and  culiivated  apples.  Tho  name  of  burr-knots  is  very 
fittingly  applied  to  tlio  most  easily  rooting  varieties  of  tho  apple,  in  con- 
sequenco  of  their  branches  producing,  more  or  less  abundantly,  burr-liko 
oxorescences  composed  of  thickly  set  rudimentary  rootlets.  These 
protruding  rootlets  may  occasionally  lie  seen,  either  solitary  or  few 
together,  on  tho  one-year-old  shoots,  hut  it  is  only  on  several  years  old 
branches  and  spurs  that  they  assume  those  well-developed  burr-knot 
forms,  which  havo  only  to  he  cut  from  tho  parent  tree  with  a branch 
attached,  planted  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  that  branch  becomes  a 
henlthy  small  apple  tree,  not  unfrequently  henring  a fair  crop  of  fruit  tho 
first  summer  after  plnnting.  Among  crab  or  stock  apples  the  burr-knots 
are  represented  by  tho  Paradise,  Douein,  and  others,  which  assume  the 
characteristic  appearance  when  allowed  to  grow  for  some  years,  and  which, 
although  usually  propagated  by  layers,  may  be  grown  by  cuttings  made 
from  two  or  three  year  old  shoots  having  no  burr-knots,  with  almost  as 
much  facility  as  aro  willows  and  poplars.  Among  true  apples,  that 
excellent  old  variety,  the  Arbroath  oslin  or  Mother  apple,  has  long  been 
prominent  as  “ the  burr-knot  applo.”  And  in  pre-Reformation  times,  as 
well  as  since,  it  appears  to  havo  been  chiefly  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 
orohards  and  gardens  about  Arbroath,  St.  Andrews,  and  other  places  where 
there  are  many  old  trees  growing  on  their  own  roots,  and  not  grafted,  as 
other  and  neighbouring  kinds  have  been,  upon  crab-stocks.  Of  more 
modern  varieties  the  Manks  Codlin,  or  Eve  apple,  as  it  was  first  called 
when  simultaneously  introduced  from  Ireland,  about  1790,  by  Provost 
Ballantyne  of  Ayr  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Paisley,  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
in  burrs.  The  Keswick  or  White  Codlin,  as  well  as  several  other  frequently 
cultivated  kinds,  also  produces  them  freely.  And  among  the  nameless  old 
varieties  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  orchards  are  five  or  six  all  designated 
“ the  burr-knots,”  although  widely  dissimilar  in  other  respects. 

The  propagation  of  apples  from  burr-knot  branches,  although  ocasionally 
practised,  is  by  no  means  so  generally  adopted  by  professional  gardeners 
and  orchardists  as  it  deserves;  for  by  this  mode  trees  may  be  had  in  full 
bearing  the  first  summer  after  planting,  of  all  sizes,  from  C-inch  high 
spurs,  to  3 or  4 feet  high  well-furnished  plants,  as  thickli  loaded  with 
fruit  as  if  they  had  been  still  retained  on  the  parent  trees.  When  so 
furnished,  they  make  excellent  pot-specimens  in  orchard-houses ; and  as  a 
stock  for  dwarf,  abundant-bearing  apple  trees  of  all  kinds,  the  Manks 
Codlin  will  be  found  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  either  the  Paradise  or 
Douein  stocks.  And  as  both  it  and  the  Keswick  Codlin  produce  the  finest 
fruit  when  the  trees  are  young  and  vigorous,  cutting  propagation  is  an 
easy  mode  of  keeping  up  a succession  of  these  two  abundant  and  oonstant 
bearing,  indispensable,  culinary,  autumn  ripening  sorts. 

In  selecting  burr-knot  branches  for  planting,  the  first  care  requisite  is 
to  choose  only  true  root-producing  burrs,  avoiding  those  excresences  which 
are  caused  by  that  worst  of  apple  insect  pests  the  American  bug  or  woolly 
aphis  ; as  well  as  those  solid  woody  knobs  which  are  occasionally  produced 
on  the  branches  of  some  old  trees,  neither  of  which  will  grow,  while 
planting  the  first  would  only  be  at  the  risk  of  spreading  and  perpetuating 
an  intolerable  and  destructive  nuisance  on  neighbouring  healthy  trees. 
Having  selected  a branch  with  a proper  burr  or  burrs  near  its  base,  it  only 
requires  to  be  pruned  or  trimmed  into  shape,  leaving  a few  blossom  buds, 
if  they  exist,  to  yield  a supply  of  fruit  the  first  season;  then  plant  it  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  mulched  on  the  surface  with  Well-decomposed  dung, 
as  is  usual  with  newly-planted  fruit  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  the  first  summer’s  drought.  If  the  soil  is  of  a stiff  or  clayey 
nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  surround  the  cutting  with  at  least  6 inches 
of  light  sandy  loam,  which  will  be  all  the  better  if  mixed  with  a third  of 
peat  and  leaf-mould.  The  only  further  attention  requisite  is  to  watch  the 
expanding  flower-buds,  and  pick  off  any  small  caterpillars  when  they  first 
appear,  and  apply  water  freely,  but  not  too  frequently,  in  the  event  of 
severe  drought  setting  in.  In  the  case  of  large  branch  cuttings,  a coating 
of  clay  paint  laid  over  their  surfaces  will  be  further  serviceable  in  preventing 
the  injurious  effects  of  scorching  sunshine  upon  the  bark,  before  the 
young  rootlets  are  able  to  furnish  the  requisite  moisture  supplies.  When 
cutiings  without  burr-knots  of  free  rooting  kinds  are  planted,  their  success 
will  be  greatest  if  shaded  northerly-exposed  wall-borders  are  chosen  for 
them. 

These  burr-knot  formations  are  not  confined  to  the  apple  alone,  but  also 
occasionally  appear  on  Mayduke  cherries  and  plums,  especially  when  these 
are  grown  on  moist  shaded  walls.  In  all  cases  where  they  exist  the  mode 
of  propagation  above  described  may  be  successfully  resorted  to.  To 
amateurs  and  occupiers  of  small  gardens,  who  find  agreeable  and  healthy 
recreation  in  gardening,  the  rearing  of  apple  trees  from  cuttings  is 
especially  recommended,  as  they  will  find  its  practice  both  interesting  and 
profi'able;  for  with  what  interest  will  such  cuttings  be  watched  and  tended 
fr  >m  the  time  of  planting  till  that  of  fruit  gathering  in  the  succeeding 
autumn  ! And  supposing  that  a redundancy  of  plants  of  any  particular 
kind  are  so  produced,  they  can  always  be  usefully  employed  as  stocks  for 
grafting  or  budding  other  sorts  upon,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
applying  to  a sale  nursery  for  wanted  supplies,  or  the  tediousness  of 
of  waiting  till  thew  are  reared  from  seed.  “ Waste  not,  want  not,’’  is  an 
old  and  well  -known  axiom  ; therefore  do  not  throw  away  burr-knot  branches 
in  the  pruning  season,  but  rather  carefully  search  for  and  plant  them, 
resting  assured  that  either  for  home  use  or  presentation  among  friends 
they  will  be  wanted  before  they  attain  overgrown  or  cumbrous  sizes. — The 
Farmer. 


Drying  Plants. — Twenty  years  ago,  observes  a correspondent  in 
“ Science  Gossip,”  when  botany  was  my  hobby,  I adopted  a plan  for  drying 
my  specimens  which  was  both  rapid  and  very  efl'ectual  in  preserving 
colours.  I borrowed  a tin  dripping-pan  from  the  cook,  which  was  just  the 
size  of  my  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  In  this  I laid  the  produce  of  the  day’s 
excursion  be’tween  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  in  the  usual  way,  and,  when 
the  pile  was  complete,  I covered  it  over  with  a layer  of  common  scouring- 
sat  , half  an  inch  thick,  so  that  the  tin  dish  appeared  to  be  simply  full  of 
sa  1.  I then  placed  it  on  the  kitchen  fender,  or  on  the  hob,  or  in  the 
oi  j,  if  it  were  not  too  hot,  and  in  three  or  four  hours  the  whole  batch  of 
s-  cimens  was  perfectly  dried.  It  required  a little  care  to  take  them  out 
e the  right  moment,  when  they  wer 3 baked  just  enough,  and  not  too  much  ; 
I .t  this  care  being  given,  the  su  cess  of  the  plan  was  perfect.  Many 
ecimens  still  in  my  herbarium  bear  witness  to  the  superiority  of  such 
apid  drying  over  the  old  method. 
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TROP/EOLUM  TRICOLORUM. 

This  lovely  climber  is  seldom  well  grown,  though  it  is  a very 
easy  subject.  Everything  is  easy  if  you  know  how  to  do  it : 

It  would  be  easy  work  to  cleave  the  sky, 

If  we  had  wings,  and  knew  how  to  fly  ; 

Equally  easy,  too,  to  pierce  the  deep, 

If  we  had  gills  and  fins,  and  never  needed  sleep. 

However,  how  to  do  it  is  the  question,  and  as  you  admired  my 
specimens  the  other  day  when  “ dropping  in  ” to  look  round,  I will 
fulfil  my  promise  of  a word  or  two  as  to  their  management. 

I am  never  in  a hurry  to  see  my  bulbs  begin  to  grow.  I never 
“s’art”  them,  as  the  saying  is,  but  wait  till  the  young  shoots 
begin  to  push  through  the  old  soil  of  the  pots  they  were  flowered  in 
the  year  before,  and  then  I knock  them  out  and  repot.  This  occurs 
in  January,  February,  or  March,  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  a bulb  will  take  it  into  its  head  (or  feet)  to  have  a whole 
yeai’s  rest.  It  never  troubles  me — I let  it  rest.  In  repotting,  I 
remove  nearly  all  the  old  soil,  but  take  care  not  to  injure  the  young 
roots  that  are  then  pushing.  The  proper  size  pot  to  use  is  32-size 
for  a fair-sized  root.  There  must  be  plenty  of  drainage  crocks, 
nicely  packed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  over  them  a few  lumps 
of  tough  fibry  peat,  as  large  as  walnuts.  The  compost  to  fill  up 
with  should  be  equal  parts  nice  fibrous  peat,  bright  yellow  loam, 
neither  sandy  nor  clayey,  and  clean  leaf-mould  of  the  very  best 
description.  If  this  mixture  is  not  granular  and  siliceous,  add 
silver-sand  about  a sixth  part  of  the  whole,  but  the  need  for  sand 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  other  ingredients.  Small  bulbs 
must  be  potted  with  the  points  of  the  crown  just  peeping  out  of 
the  soil,  and  in  48-size  pots,  but  large  bulbs  in  32-size,  and  the 
bulb  quite  covered. 

The  best  place  for  them  is  a top  shelf  in  a sunny  greenhouse, 
and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  All  tropaeolums  are  fond  of  sun, 
and  this  plant  is  no  exception  ; but  take  care  it  is  not  exposed  to 
cutting  winds  or  a damp  and  stagnant  atmosphere.  Supply  mode- 
rately with  water.  V\  hen  the  stems  are  a foot  high,  put  in  the 
trellis  ; nothing  so  good  as  a balloon,  I think,  but  every  one  to  his 
taste,  as  you  say  in  reviewing  a toady  catalogue.  Now  a very 
important  matter  after  putting  in  the  trellis  is  to  place  the  pots 
inside  larger  ones,  and  fill  the  space  between  with  moss.  This 
keeps  the  roots  moist,  and  somewhat  makes  amends  for  cramping 
them ; besides,  as  the  plants  love  sunshine,  the  roots  are  apt  to 
be  burnt  unless  protected  in  this  way.  Train  as  you  go  on  ; that  is 
simple  enough — a mere  matter  of  careful  fingering.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  take  the  plant  to  the  conservatory,  and  shade 
slightly ; when  the  bloom  is  over,  give  less  and  less  water ; and 
when  the  plants  are  really  beginning  to  look  shabby,  return  them  to 
the  shelf  they  came  from,  and  dry  them  off  for  the  winter.  Do 
not  disturb  them  till  they  grow  again,  and  as  S.  H.  sometimes  says, 
“ so  on  for  ever.”  R.  E.  P. 


MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS. 

This  charming  annual  is  now  rarely  seen ; indeed  annuals,  like 
perennials  and  everything  else  that  ought  to  be  prized  by  gardeners, 
are  thrust  out  by  the  pressure  of  bedding  plants.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  plants  for  the  adornment  of  the  greenhouse  when  the 
bedding  plants  are  turned  out,  and  should  be  especially  prized  by 
those  who  grow  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranthus,  Balsams,  and  other 
beautiful  soft-wooded  and  herbaceous  plants,  as  the  treatment  they 
usually  have  suits  it  to  a T.  To  grow  it  to  perfection,  treat  it  as 
a tender  annual.  Sow  the  seed  now — that  is  to  say,  before 
February  is  out  if  possible,  and  if  that  is  not  possible,  sow  it  the 
first  opportunity  in  March.  Sow  a small  pinch  in  a pot  of  light 
rich  soil,  and  place  on  a good  hotbed  or  other  warm  place  to  start 
it.  Pot  the  plants  singly  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle;  the  stuff  must  be  light  and  rich  ; there  is  no  need  to  give 
a recipe,  because  any  good  compost  that  is  about  will  suit  it,  but  it 
must  be  good.  Keep  in  a warm  place  till  the  plants  are  growing 
freely,  and  as  soon  as  their  pots  are  full  of  roots  shift  them  to  the 
next  largest  size,  and  as  soon  as  weather  permits  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame.  Treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  Balsams,  shifting 
them  on  till  they  are  in  8-inch  pots,  and  then  shift  no  more.  Of 
course  they  may  be  flowered  in  5-inch  pots,  but  they  are  not  so 
fine  as  when  grown  on.  Give  plenty  ot  water  and  air  when  the 
weather  has  become  summery.  No  stopping  is  required,  for  the 
flower-stems  are  succeeded  by  laterals,  and  these  soon  flower,  so 
that  if  in  good  soil  and  well  treated  the  plants  will  make  a height 
of  throe  feet,  and  as  much  through,  and  be  splendid  objects  in 
August  and  September.  If  planted  out  in  the  early  part  of  J ne, 
it  will  flower  well  in  a rich  sheltered  border.  As  to  the  flow  rs, 
they  remotely  resemble  the  Antirrhinum,  but  the  throat  is  open,  : id 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  are  like  huge  jaws.  The  colour  is 
chocolate-purple,  with  veins  of  yellow  and  rose  in  the  throat.  / s 
its  name  implies,  it  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and  this  quality  ad  j 
immensely  to  its  value.  E.  K. 


ON  ACCLIMATISATION,  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
THE  LATE  FROST. 

“Have  you  any  faith  in  acclimatisation  now?’’ asked  my  boy  of  me 
after  returning  home  on  the  morning  after  a severe  frost,  which  I had 
spent  up  to  then  in  viewing  the  damage  done  to  some  plants  of  mine  that 
had  been  out  on  hire  in  various  conservatories.  I answered,  “ That 
depends  on  circumstances.  Why  do  you  ask?"  “Because  some  one 
writes  in  this  gardening  paper  that  ‘ (he  destruction  by  frost  is  fallacious.'” 
“Indeed  ! let  me  read  the  passage.’’  And  sure  enough  there  it  was  : it  also 
said,  “ There  may  be  a gradual  hardening  of  an  exotic  plant , though  it  never 
reaches  the  hardiness  of  a native.”  Oh,  yes!  I thought,  after  reading  it, 
much  after  the  way  the  man  did  who  took  it  in  his  head  to  try  if  his  poor 
horse  could  not  do  altogether  without  eating  ; and  so  the  horse  did  for  a 
certain  time,  but  just  as  he  got  used  to  it  he  died.  And  so  much  about 
the  same  I have  found  it  with  plants.  I have  placed  them,  say,  from  a 
stove,  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  they  did  pretty  well  in  a warm  corner 
of  a greenhouse  ( but  no  draughts,  mind  you,  or  else  away  goes  the  top  or 
young  wood  at  once).  Well,  as  the  summer  advances,  and  the  tempera- 
ture out  of  doors  is  quite  as  high  as  one  can  expect  to  get  in  a stove  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  of  course  they  do,  and  do  well  ; and  as  the  summer 
advances,  and  heat  increases,  they  make  their  new  wood,  and  nice  sturdy 
growth  it  is.  And  so  they  continue  so  long  as  the  temperature  holds  high  ; 
hut  so  sure  as  winter  approaches,  they  must  have  warmth;  they  will  not 
do  without  it.  I have  tried  plants  of  all  sorts,  but  I never  could  get  on 
without  heat  in  the  winter.  I have  lost  many  plants  trying  to  do 
what  Sam  Slick  would  call  goin  agin  natur,  but  I never  could  get  an  exotic 
to  be  gradually  hardened.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  a winter  like  this  that  one 
can  speak  from  experience  what  plants  will  really  go  through,  for  plants 
that  I have  always  thought  would  stand  anything  in  a conservatory  are 
dead  ; and  others,  again,  are  but  little  the  worse  for  the  cold ; and  these  last 
are  the  very  ones  you  would  have  thought  would  have  suffered.  How  is 
this?  Simply  because  plants  when  first  they  are  introduced  are  placed  in  a 
stove,  if  the  place  they  come  from  sounds  at  all  tropical  (as  was  the  case 
of  the  common  Aucuba  at  first) ; they  are  there  “coddled"  up  in  heat  until 
they  get  a bit  plentiful,  and  distributed  about.  Some  one,  for  instance, 
who  admires  the  plaDt,  has  only  a greenhouse  to  grow  it  in.  He  will  try 
to  grow  it  there,  and  succeed.  Would  this  be  called  acclimatisation? 
or  would  it  not  be  better  to  say  that  now  the  plant  has  got  in  a tempera- 
ture more  like  its  native  habitat,  it  of  course  flourishes  accordingly? 
That  I think  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

Now  I quite  agree  with  naturalists  that  much  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  acclimatisation  as  far  as  animals  are  concerned,  and  especially  with  birds 
for  the  blood  of  many  animals  remains  at  the  same  temperature,  no  matter 
if  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  or  exposed  to  an  arctic  winter  with  the 
temperature  30°  or  40°  below  zero.  But  with  plants  the  case  is  vastly 
different,  for  many  exotic  plants  contain  an  oil  which  becomes  coagulated, 
or  frozen  (in  a certain  sense)  at  a temperature  of  40°.  So  in  a case  of  this 
sort  how  are  we  to  act  when  the  plant  that  we  have  been  hardening  off,  and 
has  up  to  the  present  looked  so  well  in  a greenhouse,  finds  its  flow  of  sap 
retarded  and  clogged  at  the  first  fall  of  temperature?  Why,  unless  the 
plant  is  removed  to  warmer  quarters,  it  will  be  sure  to  die  ! I have  seen  it 
so  often;  and  I can  assure  your  readers  that  all  experiments  of  this  kind 
have  always  ended  in  “ grief”  to  the  plant  and  disappointment  to  me,  the 
only  exception  being  with  plants,  as  I said  before,  that  should  have  been  at 
the  first  placed  in  a cool  house  instead  of  a warm  one.  I will  now  give  you 
a few  instances  of  the  various  plants  that  have  stood  in  a greenhouse  this 
winter  where  the  temperature  has  ranged  from  35°  in  the  very  coldest 
weather  to  60°  in  the  warmest  days.  First,  there  is  a large  plant  of  Dillenia 
•spcciosa,  that  has  always  been  thought  a stove  plant;  it  has  up  to  now  been 
growing  well  through  the  winter,  and  has  not  received  the  least  damage 
from  cold,  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  quite  close,  there  is  a Rhopala 
and  Acacia  Rrummondii,  both  looking  very  brown  and  discoloured  ; in  fact 
the  tops  of  the  Rhopala  quite  gone.  Then,  again,  there  is  a plant  of  Brcxia 
chrysophylla,  side  by  side  with  Sanseviera  Javanica,  both  stove  plants,  and  in 
a warm  part  of  the  same  greenhouse;  theBrexia  is  dead  half  way  down,  and 
the  Sanseviera  looking  very  badly.  Now  the  Brexia  especially  I have  kept 
in  a cool  airy  place  since  April  last ; by  so  doing  it  made  very  little  growth, 
but  all  no  good  when  the  cold  came.  Again,  I have  had  a large  plant  of 
Aralia  Sieboldii  not  the  least  injured,  although  exposed  to  a frost  one  night 
of  8°.  I must  tell  you  that  the  frost  was  allowed  to  gradually  thaw  out, 
or  the  matter  might  have  been  different.  In  the  same  house  stood  several 
camellias,  and  these  everywhere  with  me  stood  the  best  of  any  plants, 
even  better  than  the  Aucuba,  for  the  leaves  of  the  latter  were  browned, 
whilst  the  former  received  no  injury.  I will  just  mention,  also,  that  in  the 
same  conservatory  a nice  plant  of  Woodwardia  radicans  is  quite  killed, 
whilst  that  graceful  fern  Nephrolepis  pectinata  reoeived  no  injury.  I mention 
these  few  facts  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  who  have  conservatories  or 
greenhouses  that  are  imperfectly  heated,  that  they  may  know  what  plants 
will  stand  the  cold  and  what  will  not;  and  I can  assure  them  I have  paid 
for  learning  to  the  cost  of  many  plants,  and  I wish  none  of  them  in  this 
instance  “ to  go  and  do  likewise and  I think  many  of  them  will  say  with 
me,  whilst  looking  over  the  sad  havoc  that  the  frost  has  done  this  winter, 
« is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  say  in  the  face  of  facts  that 1 the  destruction 
by  frost  is  fallacious’  ?”  John  Burley,  F.R.H.S.,  &c. 

Bayswater,  W, 


Most  Perfect  Plants. — Those  plants  are  most  perfect  in  which  the 
organs  discharging  different  functions  are  most  distinct  both  in  position  and 
structure.  Tho  thalloid  fronds  (of  Cactaceee)  and  the  hypoblastoid  embryos 
of  Endogcns  indicate  a lower  degree  of  organization.  Plants  which  have  the 
stamens  and  pistils  either  naked  or  in  the  axil  of  an  unmodified  leaf  ( Kaias , 
Jlippuris,  Callitrichc)  are  inferior  to  thoso  whose  flowers  are  never  com- 
plicated. Diclinous  flowers  are  lower  in  position  than  those  which  are 
hermaphrodite  ; ternary  verticils  lower  than  quiniary,  spirally  arranged  floral 
organs  lower  than  those  which  arc  verticillate,  polypetalous  flowers  lower 
than  gamopelalous,  apocarpous  ovaries  lower  than  syncarpous,  atropous 
ovules  lower  than  those  which  are  inverted,  homogeneous  embryos  lower 
than  those  which  are  fully  developed.  Trees  nnd  shrubs  aro  more  common 
among  imperfect  plants.  In  tho  lower  orders  flowers  are  very  numerous,  in 
the  higher  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  each  flower  is  very  great. 
Yellow  and  green  colours  in  tho  flowers  of  tho  lowest  rank  aro  ehangod  into 
red  or  whito  in  thoso  of  a higher  order,  nnd  in  tho  highest  plants  the  colour 
of  tho  flower  is  generally  blue. — /.  G.  Agardh,  in  Theoria  Systematic 
Plantarum. 
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HUtcbtn  CGarticn  flitb  JFrnnu  ffirounb. 

Outdoor  work  ni»y  bo  carried  on  most  advantageously  while  this 
weather  lusts,  and  until  stopped  hy  return  of  frost  or  wot.  Land  ridged  up 
to  the  froBt  will  get  mellow  and  fertile.  As  ample  notes  on  outdoor  work 
have  been  given  during  the  past  few  weeks,  referenoo  may  ho  made  to 
them,  and  arrears  must  be  made  good  by  extra  activity.  Winter  may 
linger  with  us  far  into  March,  which  will  perhaps  be  lesH  injurious  in  the 
end  than  it  appears,  for  late  springs  are  usually  good  ones.  Therefore 
those  who  sro  now  complaining  may  hereafter  liavo  causo  for  rejoioing. 
A little  more  patience,  nnd  spring  will  burst  on  us  suddenly,  and  startle  11s 
as  of  old  with  its  wealth  of  song  and  beauty,  and  the  kindly  and  quickening 
glances  of  the  sun  fast  ascending  towards  the  northern  regions  of  the 
heavens. 

Edidle  and  Ornamental  Gourds. — Gourds  are  now  grown  in  collections, 
and  add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  kitohen  garden,  whilo  a few  of  the 
snialler-growing  kinds  are  invaluable  for  decorating  trellises,  arbours, 
summer-houses,  &c.  The  London  public  have  had  very  fair  examples 
lately  of  the  attractiveness  of  gourds  as  subjects  for  exhibition.  Mr. 
Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Highgate,  has  exhibited 
1,000  varieties,  coveting  about  60  feet  run  of  table  space,  and  comprising 
specimens  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a “ big  drum  ” to  a nutmeg,  and  of 
all  colours  and  shapes.  1,000  varieties  have  also  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Blundell,  of  Burlesdon,  Southampton,  who  was  the  original  introducer  of 
the  cattlo  melon.  Here,  again,  were  samples  of  all  sizes,  many  of  them 
gorgeously  ooloured,  and  not  only  curious,  but  wonderful  in  outline.  In 
each  of  these  instances  the  seeds  had  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugdcn,  in  the  regular  way  of  trade,  a fact  which  affords  some  idea  of  the 
popularity  gourds  have  acquired  among  amateur  cultivators.  Many  persons 
who  see  these  collections,  and  who  know  that  to  grow  them  is  scarcely  more 
difficult  than  to  grow  a bunch  of  turnips,  are  nevertheless  deterred  from 
engaging  in  so  profitable  and  amusing  an  undertaking  by  the  general  fear 
of  poison  which  prevails.  There  is  no  prop  er  ground  for  any  such  fear  ; nearly 
all  the  ornamental  gourds  in  cultivation  are  edible,  and  if  ever  a question 
should  arise,  the  flavour  of  the  gourd  will  determine  it  in  an  instant.  All 
pernicious  examples  ot  cucumis  have  an  obnoxious  taste,  and  the  quality  of 
a gourd  may  be  ascertained  without  cutting  it,  by  merely  taking  a small 
slice  from  the  stalk  and  masticating  it.  If  that  is  nauseously  bitter,  it 
would  not  be  ^ise  to  eat  the  gourd.  But  even  this  test  is  unnecessary, 
because  poisonous  gourds  are  too  disgusting  in  flavour  for  any  human  being 
to  swallow  enough  to  do  injury.  As  to  the  use  of  gourds,  it  is  well  known 
that  any  of  them  may  be  boiled  when  young  in  the  same  way  as  the  common 
vegetable-marrow,  and  make  a most  acceptable  accompaniment  to  roast 
meat.  The  common  pumpkin  of  the  cottage  gardens,  cut  when  as  large  as 
a good-sized  turnip  and  boiled,  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the  marrows. 
But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  green  tops  nipped  off  the  vines  (three 
inches  long  at  the  utmost)  make  the  most  elegant  and  delicious  dish  of 
greens  ever  cooked.  People  grow  spinach  beet,  which  never  cooks  a good 
colour,  because  during  very  hot  weather  spinach  is  always  stringy  and 
seedy.  It  would  be  much  better  to  plant  out  a few  common  pumpkins  on 
purpose  to  supply  green  tops,  for  when  kept  nipped  they  throw  out  new 
shoots  abundantly,  and  pay  as  well  for  greens  as  for  fruit,  but  no  ods 
should  expect  both  in  large  quantity.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  open 
ground  on  small  hillocks  on  the  1st  of  May,  a good  crop  of  either  fruit  or 
tops  may  be  expected ; in  fact,  all  the  gourds  may  be  grown  by  this  simple 
method.  But  it  is  much  better  to  sow  on  a gentle  hot-bed  about  the  10th 
of  March,  and  get  all  the  plants  potted  in  good  time,  and  plant  out  early 
in  May  on  beds  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  raised  a little  above  the 
general  level, (both  to  catch  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  throw  off 
excess  of  water  during  heavy  rains. 

JFIotoer  ffiartren. 

Garden  Plants  in  Flower. — Aubrietia  deltoidea,  and  others ; Sysi- 
rinchium  grandiflorum,  Hepatica  angulosa,  Saxifraga  cordifolia,  Adonis 
vernalis,  Pulmonaria  rosea,  Draba  azoides,  Viola  odorata,  Viola  collina, 
Fumaria  cava,  Ranunculus  ficaria,  Potentilla  fragaria,  Anemone  pulsatilla, 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  various;  Narcissus  nanus. — Frame:  Dielytra  spec- 
tabilis,  Cyclamen  Europenm,  Cyclamen  coum,  Bulbocodium  vernum,  Erica 
herbacea  and  codonodes,  Russian  and  Neapolitan  Violets,  Leucojum  vernum, 
Erythronium  dens  canis  j various  Narciss,  JoDquil,  and  other  bulbs. 

Bedding  Plants  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  with  the  help  of  a 
good  hotbed,  and  the  necessary  plants  to  begin  with.  However  ingenious 
and  useful  may  be  such  things  as  Waltonian,  Bijou,  Maling,  and  other 
plant  cases,  the  amateur  who  has  any  ambition  to  grow  plants  in  earnest, 
and  especially  if  anxious  to  make  a good  display  of  bedding  plants,  ought 
to  master  all  the  small  difficulties  of  making  and  managing  a hotbed. 
Supposing  the  means  for  propagating  to  be  at  hand,  a few  hints  of  a 
general  kind  on  the  essentials  of  success  may  be  of  some  service.  Usually 
it  is  a waste  of  time  and  trouble  for  amateurs  to  attempt  to  root  cuttings 
which  consist  of  old  wood.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a verbena  in  a pot 
saved  from  last  year.  It  consists  probably  of  a few  loDg  woody  shoots 
terminating  in  clusters  of  leaves,  and  a few  short  and  rather  hard  side- 
shoots  clothed  with  leaves.  It  may  be  in  perfect  health,  and  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  known,  but  in  its  present  state  it  is  useless  for  propagating. 
If  I cut  some  portion  of  one  of  the  old,  hard,  woody  Rtems,  it  is  simply  a 
waste  of  so  much  wood,  for  it  will  sooner  perish  thau  throw  out  roots. 
But  if  this  same  verbena  is  placed  in  a genial  and  rather  moist  atmo- 
sphere,  say  in  a frame  placed  upon  a dung-bed  in  a nice  sweet  condition, 
or  if  it  is  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove,  it  will  soon  throw  out  a 
number  of  small  shoots.  When  these  shoots  are  an  inch  long,  they  may 
be  slipped  off  with  what  is  termed  a “ heel  ’’—that  is,  removed  by  separating 
them  at  the  point  where  they  are  articulated  to  the  stem,  or  they  may  be 
cut  through  with  a sharp  knife.  Those  soft  shoots  only  require  to  have 
one  or  two  leaves  removed,  so  as  to  make  a bare  space  sufficient  to  allow 
of  them  being  planted  firmly,  and  they  are  ready  for  use.  The  simplest 
and  surest  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  dibble  them  firmly  into  pans 
filled  with  silver-sand,  placing  them  close  together,  and  then  place  the 
pans  on  the  hotbed,  and  shut  them  up  close.  If  the  heat  is  about  60°, 
and  never  exceeds  70°,  every  one  of  those  little  cuttings  will  make  roots. 


To  help  them  along,  the  first  essential  is  lo  look  at  them  pretty  often. 
No  plant,  however  small  or  large,  will  prosper  without  being  looked  at  by 
its  owner.  When  you  look,  observe  if  the  loaves  of  the  cuttings  aro  dry; 
if  they  are,  sprinkle  them  with  tepid  water.  If  the  boat  is  steady,  they 
will  bear  to  be  quito  moist,  and  in  faot  may  be  so  wet  that  there  is  a film 
of  water  on  the  top  of  the  sand.  But  this  is  not  advisable  ; a moderate 
degree  of  moisture  suffices,  and  as  for  air  they  scarcely  need  it  until  they 
begin  to  grow.  When  tho  points  of  the  cuttings  assume  a lively  green 
hue,  you  may  bo  sure  they  have  formed  their  roots  and  are  about  to  grow. 
Let  them  grow  a little  before  disturbing  them,  and  then  remove  thorn 
carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the  delicate  roots,  and  put  them  into  what  are 
called  thumb-pots  singly,  or  pot  them  three  or  four  together  in  six-inch 
pots,  using  for  the  pttrpose  fine,  light,  rich  soil.  A mixture  of  equal  parts 
mellow  loam,  very  old  hotbed  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  silver- sand,  well 
broken  up  together,  will  do  ndmirably  for  nearly  every  kind  of  greenhouse 
plant  at  the  first  potting — certainly  for  all  kinds  of  bedders.  The  plan 
thus  adopted  for  propagating  Verbenas  may  be  followed  with  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Heliotrope*,  Ageratums,  Alyssums — in  faot  everything,  if  a few 
modifications  are  allowed  for  the  varying  habits  of  the  plants  to  be  dealt 
with.  Beginners  will  find  that  young  shoots  just  getting  firm  will  root 
more  certainly  than  those  in  a very  soft  state.  It  will  next  he  observed 
that  plump  and  strong  shoots  of  Geraniums  answer  better  than  mere  inch 
lengths  of  new  growth,  and  that  Geranium  cuttings  require  less  water 
than  most  other  cuttings.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  a sudden  outbreak 
of  sunshine  oauses  many  of  the  pans  of  cuttings  to  lock  very  odd,  and 
that  in  a batch  of  cuttings  suddenly  visited  by  his  solar  majesty,  many 
never  recover  from  his  fervid  glances.  Practical  gardeners  make  very 
short  work  with  sunshine  ; they  just  lay  over  their  cuttings  a newspaper; 
but  the  amateur  will  prefer  to  tack  to  the  roof  a breadth  of  tiffany  or  some 
other  shading,  to  prevent  the  roasting  of  his  whitebait  which  he  has 
intended  for  a stew.  There  is  one  result  that  every  beginner  must  expect 
and  that  is  an  outbreak  of  mildew.  With  experienced  cultivators,  mildew 
is  almost  unknown  ; but  your  novice  seems  to  attract  it  to  himself  by 
some  unenviable  charm.  Mildew  implies  that  the  heat  is  too  little  and 
the  damp  too  much.  If  the  temperature  can  be  raised,  let  it  be  so;  at 
the  same  time  give  a little  air  cautiously,  and  abstain  from  giving  water 
until  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  cuttings  flagging,  which 
they  should  never  do.  Warmth  and  dryness  are  the  best  cures  for  mildew ; 
but  if  they  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient,  dust  the  affected  leaves  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  An  instrument  called  the  Boite  a Houppe  is  the  best 
contrivance  known  for  sulphur  dusting;  it  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Burgess  and  Key,  of  Newgate  Street,  for  half-a-crown.  Some  growers  use 
a pepper-bex,  and  some  a box  with  a bit  of  muslin  tied  over  it."’  Another 
good  plan  in  case  if  mildew  is  to  sprinkle  dry  peat  -dust  or  dry  silver-sand 
amongst  the  cuttings,  so  as  to  form  a new  surface-soil  amongst  them. 
But  the  grand  thing  is  to  keep  the  heat  steady,  and  accidents  will  be  few 
and  far  between. 

JFrutt  ffiathrn  anh  ©rcfmrtr  I)ottse. 

Fruits  in  Season. — Apples:  Alfriston,  K;  Asbmead’s  Kernel,  D;  Bar- 
celona Pearmain,  D;  Beacliarnwell,  D ; Bedfordshire  Foundling,  K;  Bess 
Pool,  K;  Borsdorffer,  D;  Boston  Russett,  D ; Brabant  Bellefleur,  K D ; 
Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  D;  Brmgewood  Pippin,  D;  Brownlee’s  Russet, 
K D;  Whito  Calville,  K;  Claygate  PearmaiD,  D ; Cockle  PippiD,  D ; Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  D : Cornish  Gilliflower,  D ; Court  Penduplat,  D ; Dumelow’s 
Seedling,  K;  Dutch  Mignonne,  K D;  Federal  Pearmain,  D;  Forman’s 
Crow,  D;  French  Crab,  KD  ; Gooseberry  Pippin,  K;  Hambledon  deux 
ans,  K D ; Hanwell  Souring,  K ; Holbert’s  Victoria,  D;  Hubbard’s  Pear- 
main, D;  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  D ; Lemon  PippiD,  K D ; Mannington’s 
Pearmain,  D ; Margil  D;  Minchall  Crab,  K;  Minier’s  Dumpling,  K ; Mor- 
ris’s Nonpareil  Russet,  D;  Newton  PippiD,  D;  Nonpareil,  D;  Norfolk 
Beefing,  K;  Northern  Greening,  K;  Northern  Spy,  D;  Ord’s  D;  Pearson’s 
Piute,  D ; Pennington’s  D ; Pile’s  Russet,  D ; Pinner  Seedling,  D ; Reinette 
Blanche  d’Espagne,  K D ; Reinette  du  Canada,  KD;  Reinette  Grise,  D; 
Reinette  Van  Mons,  D;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  K D;  Ribston  PippiD, 
D;  Ross  Nonpareil,  D ; Royal  Pearmain,  K D ; Royal  Russett,  K;  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  D ; Screveton  Golden  Pippin,  D ; Spring  RibstoD,  D ; Stamford 
Pippin,  D K;  Striped  Beefing,  K;  Sturmer  PippiD,  D;  Sweeny  Nonpareil, 
K;  Tulip,  D;  Wheeler's  Russet,  Winter  Colmar,  K ; Winter  Strawberry, 
K D ; Winter  Quoining,  K D ; Wyken  Pippin,  D. 

Pears. — D’Avril,  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Buerre  Bretonneau,  Buerre  Gris 
d'Hiver,  Buerre  de  Ranee,  Bezi  de  Bretagne,  Bezi  de  Caissoy,  Bezi  Gou- 
bault,  Cassante  de  Mars,  Chnumontel,  Colmar,  Easter  Bergamot,  Easter 
Beurre,  Elisa  d'Heyst,  Fortunee,  K;  Groom’s  Princess  Royal,  Jean  de 
Witte,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Leon  le  Clerc  de  Laval,  K ; March  Bergamot, 
Morel,  Ne  plus  Meuris,  Pengthley,  Prince  Albert,  Rameau,  Spanish  Bon 
Chretien,  K;  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  K;  Van  de  Weyer,  Bates,  Verulam, 

K ; Winter  Franc  Real,  K.  The  above  lists  of  apples  and  pears  comprise 
good  varieties,  or  varieties  good  for  the  season,  that  may  be  in  condition  in 
the  month  of  March.  It  would  be  rendering  a most  practical  service  to 
pomology,  and  would  therefore  be  mutually  beneficial,  if  our  fruit-growing 
readers  would  send  us  a few  particulars  of  their  present  fruit  stores,  giving 
the  names  of  such  kinds  as  are  still  good,  and  such  also  as  were  in  use 
last  month. 

Grapes. — Of  last  year’s  crops  there  may  yet  be  good  bunches  of  Black 
St.  Petei’s,  Barbarossa,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Lady  Downe’s  SeedliDg. 
Where  grapes  are  forced,  supplies  may  soon  be  expected  of  such  varieties  as 
Chasselas  Musque,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Purple  Constantine,  Red  Fron- 
tignan,  and  White  Frontignan. 

Wall  Grapes. — A moderately  fertile  sandy  loam  will  be  found  the  best 
for  the  growth  of  grape  vines  out  of  doors.  As  rules  are  easily  remembered, 
a rule  is  offered  here,  the  colder  the  position,  the  poorer  must  the  soil  be. 
Rich  soils  and  fat  manures  are  not  at  all  desirable  for  the  growth  of  out- 
door grapes;  and  in  a cold,  wet  summer,  the  vines  on  the  poorest  and 
driest  borders  will  do  better  than  those  on  moist,  well-manured  borders. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  grape  vine  can  live  upon 
nothing;  indeed,  it  would  be  a folly  to  plant  grape  vines  on  a worn-out, 
sour,  or  pasty  loam,  on  whioh  nothing  else  could  be  grown  satisfactorily. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  prepare  a border  for  vines,  two  feet  depth  of  pre- 
pared earth  will  be  sufficient,  and  this  should  rest  on  a dry  bottom  ; if  on 
a stratum  of  stones  or  bricks  all  the  better;  but  this  is  not  needful.  It  is 
needful,  however,  that  the  border  should  be  perfectly  drained,  either 
naturally  or  artificially;  if  water  stagnates  upon  it  all  the  winter  long,  the 
vines  will  become  afflicted  with  disease,  and  to  expect  grapes  from  them 
will  be  absurd.  Turfy  loam,  sharp  sand,  half-inch  bones,  and  clean  build- 
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ing  rubbish  are  the  best  of  all  materials  wherewith  to  make  a border  for 
out-door  vines.  If  the  mixture  consists  of  one-half  loam,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  equal  parts  of  the  other  materials,  it  will  answer  admirably.  If 
the  loam  is  not  turfy  or  fibrous,  or  is  suspected  of  being  poor,  some  good 
manure  may  be  added ; say  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sand,  bones,  and 
building  rubbish.  “ Clean  " building  rubbish  consists  of  nodules  of  brick, 
old  mortar,  flint,  chalk,  and  plaster.  If  laths,  tin  kettles,  old  iron,  nnd 
scraps  of  sheet  lead  are  mixed  with  it,  it  is  not  fit  for  any  horticultural 
purpose,  except  it  might  be  for  the  foundation  of  a walk.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  common  soil  of  the  garden  can  be  made  suitable 
for  vines  at  a small  expenditure  of  labour  and  money.  One  reason  why 
wall  grapes  are  not  much  thought  of,  is  that,  generally  speaking,  the  worst 
kind  of  grapes  that  can  be  discovered  are  grown  upon  them.  The  following 
will  produce  plenty  of  fine  fruit,  and  ripen  it  well,  unless  the  season  is  very 
cold  and  wet,  on  any  good  wall,  except  in  places  that  are  absolutely  bleak 
and  notoriously  unsuitable: — 

Grapes  for  South  and  West  Walls. — Chasselas  Vihert,  large,  golden  amber, 
juicy  and  rich.  Royal  Muscadine,  large,  greyish  green  or  pale  amber, 
juicy  and  sweet,  a first-class  grape  to  grow  for  light  wines.  Prolific  Sweet- 
water, large,  pale  amber,  flesh  juicy  and  sweet.  Far  surpasses  the  Dutch 
Sweetwater.  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  largp,  oval,  brownish  black,  with 
fine  bluish  bloom,  flesh  firm,  sweet,  and  highly  flavoured.  Esperione, 
large,  round,  jet  black,  covered  with  blue  bloom,  flesh  very  juicy,  sweet,  and 
rich,  bears  abundantly,  and  generally  considered  the  best  of  all  wall  grapes. 
■White  RomaiD,  small  oval,  rich  amber,  transparent,  very  sweet  and  rich, 
bears  abundantly.  Miller’s  Burgundy,  an  excellent  out-door  black  grape, 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  varieties  by  the  hoariness  of  its 
leaves. 

Grapes  for  very  favourable  South  Walls. — Chasselas  Musque,  round, 
greenish  white,  or  pale  amber,  flesh  firm,  rich,  sugary ; a most  delicious 
grape  ; in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  dessert  grapes  known.  Early  Smyrna 
Erontignan,  medium  size,  round,  bright  amber,  very  juicy  and  delicious. 
A very  early  grape,  and  always  ripens  on  a good  wall.  Muscat  St.  Laurent, 
small,  oval,  pale  amber,  juicy,  with  a high  muscat  flavour.  Early  and 
reliable.  Muscat  Lierval,  medium,  round,  deep  purple,  with  light  bloom, 
flesh  rich  and  sugary,  with  trace  of  muscat  flavour.  An  excellent  early 
grape,  but  rather  shy  in  setting.  Black  Hamburgh  needs  no  description. 
It  is  the  most  useful  variety  known ; it  requires  a hot  wall  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England,  but  is  no  use  as  a wall  grape  in  eastern  and  northern 
districts. 

ffirccnhottsc  anb  eConserbatorg. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower. — A great  many  hard-wooded  plants  are 
now  coming  into  bloom,  such  as  Chorozema  flava,  scandens,  varia,  and 
spectabilis ; Acacia  armata,  spectabilis,  rotundifolia,  dealbata ; Boronia 
pinnata,  latifolia;  Hovea  purpurea  ; Callistemon  rigidum,  speciosum,  sem- 
perflorens;  Bossirea  ovata,  tenuicaulis,  cordifolia;  double-flowering  Plum, 
Peach,  and  Cherry;  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Hibbertia  flexuosa,  Cytisus  of 
various  kinds  ; also  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Echeveria  secunda, 
and  Pelargoniums  Gauntlet,  Crimson  King,  &c. 

Ericas  in  Flower. — Aristata  major,  aristata  vittata,  acuta,  humeana, 
pomifera,  viscaria,  persoluta  albs,  mandula,  vernalis,  acuminata,  fragrans, 
atrorubens,  Blandifordiana,  cerinthoides,  Bonplandiana,  purpurea,  nigrita, 
vestita,  lacticolor,  propendens. 

Calceolarias  of  the  shrubby  kinds  are  now  growing  freely.  All  autumn- 
struck  cuttings  should  be  potted  into  separate  pots  without  delay,  or  a 
weak  growth  and  a late  bloom  will  result.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  must 
never  get  pot-bound  till  they  are  in  their  blooming  pots,  or  they  will  throw 
up  their  blooms  prematurely.  If  these  are  in  a dry  atmosphere  now,  they 
will  soon  be  smothered  with  green  fly  and  red  spider.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  so  keep  them  moist  and  growing,  and  if  any  vermin,  smoke  at 
once,  and  make  an  end  of  them. 

Hyacinths. — A complaint  made  by  amateurs  is  that  the  flower-spikes 
of  Hyacinths  do  not  rise  freely,  and  the  flowers  open  confusedly  close 
down  to  the  bulb,  and  look  ridiculous.  Others  write  to  say  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  Hyacinths  throw  two  and  three  spikes  instead  of  one. 
Dumpiness  has  been  the  subject  of  many  proposals,  and  the  remedy  most 
in  fashion  is  the  application  of  a paper  funnel,  a sort  of  sugar-paper  with 
the  pointed  end  cut  off  to  draw  the  spike  up  to  its  proper  length.  This  is 
a foolish  practice,  in  spite  of  its  having  been  advocated  by  men  who  justly 
hold  a high  position  in  the  horticultural  world.  If  the  paper  caps  once 
get  well  soaked  with  water,  which  they  are  likely  to  do,  they  may  subside 
in  a shapeless  and  sticky  heap  about  the  flower-spike,  and  cause  the 
rotting  of  some  of  the  pips,  and  the  discolourization  of  all.  If  the  spikes 
can  be  “ drawn  ” by  excluding  from  them  all  side-light,  there  can  be 
nothing  so  simple  and  handy  as  an  empty  flower-pot  inverted  over  the 
plant,  the  leaves  being  carefully  brought  together  so  as  not  to  be  broken 
by  the  edge  of  the  pot.  But  query,  does  the  cap,  whether  paper  or  flower- 
pot, assist  in  the  developement  of  a fine  spike?  Such  a result  was  never 
heard  of,  and  assuredly  never  will  be  heard  of,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
dumpiness  is  the  result  of  weakness,  and  a nightcap  is  known  to  be  no 
cure  for  debility.  ’All  these  dumpy  Hyacinths,  and  all  those  that  Bhow 
canker  on  the  spike,  and  that  shed  their  buds  instead  of  expanding  them, 
are  weak  in  the  roots.  If  we  turn  one  of  them  out,  and  shake  away  the 
soil,  we  shall  find  that  the  bulb  has  either  made  no  roots  at  all,  or  only  a 
few  poor  weak  ones  that  seem  quite  unable  to  push  through  the  soil,  and 
find  nourishment  for  the  leaves  and  flowers.  When  the  spikes  of  such 
begin  to  show  colour,  it  is  too  late,  to  do  anything  with  them,  but  if  taken 
in  time,  dumpiness  may  to  some  extent  be  prevented.  Our  date  for  opening 
the  store  of  plunged  Hyacinths  in  pots  is  the  1st  of  January.  From  the 
time  ol  potting  until  that  day  comes,  they  are  out  of  doors,  packed  close 
together,  and  covered  with  six  inches  of  cocoa-nut,  fibre  refuse.  When  taken 
out  on  the  1st  of  January,  they  are  generally  so  far  advanced  as  to  have 
grown  two  inches  above  the  bulb,  and  they  are  variously  disposed  of — 
somo  to  the  forcing-pit,  others  to  cold  frames,  & c.,  &c.,  according  to  the 
existing  and  anticipated  demand  for  flowers.  Now  it  is  when  first  removed 
from  the  plunge  bed  that  the  cultivator  must  determine  which  are  likely 
to  attain  to  their  proper  growth,  and  which,  if  left  without  special  help, 
will  be  dumpy.  Those  that  have  the  leaves  and  spikes  closely  packed 
together,  and  in  the  form  of  a pointed  cone,  may  be  considered  the  most 
promising.  They  have  forme  d plenty  of  good  roots,  and  intend  to  open 
their  leaves  freely,  and  send  up  their  spikes  in  a dignified  manner.  But 
ull  those  which  exhibit  a smull  club-like  inaHS  of  flower-buds,  with  small 
leaves  ulready  purled  from  the  centre  and  diverging  from  it,  are  candidates 
or  dumpiueis.  The  bulb  is  cndcuvouiing  to  produce  its  leaves  and 


flowers  without  the  aid  of  roots,  and  it  cannot  send  up  a free  green  growth 
through  deficiency  of 'sap.  All  these  should  be  placed  on  a very  gentle 
hotbed,  and  be  covered  with  at  least  four  inches  depth  of  some  clean 
material,  such  as  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  fine  soil — anything  that  will  lie 
close  about  them,  and  keep  spikes  and  leaves  in  the  dark.  The  majority 
will  make  root  in  abundance,  after  a fortnight’s  sojourn  in  the  hotbed,  and 
when  taken  out  the  spikes  will  be  considerably  advanced,  and  promising 
well.  The  best  way  to  flower  these  will  be  on  the  same  bed,  fully  exposing 
them  to  light,  that  leaves  and  flowers  may  have  their  proper  colour,  and 
giving  air  (very  little  at  first)  by  degrees,  to  render  them  comparatively 
hardy.  A heat  of  60°  is  quite  Sufficient  for  the  cure  of  dumpiness  ; if  put 
into  a fierce  heat,  the  bulbs  will  melt  into  a jelly.  The  exclusion  of 
daylight  while  the  first  process  of  rooting  takes  place  is  most  important. 

Stobe  anh  ©rdfltr  House. 

Orchds  in  Flower. — Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  macrophyllum  giganteum, 
D.  pulehellum  purpureum,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  Pierardii,  D.  aggregatum 
mBjus,D.Cambridgeanum,Ph8jusWallichii,Trichopilia8uavis,Bl<  tiapatula, 
Lyeaste  cruentia.Cattleya  amethystoglossa.C.Mossise,  C.Mossiee  auruntiaca, 
C.  Mossi®  superba,  Chysis  aurea,  Cyenocbes  pentadactylon,  Phalrenopsis 
amabilis,  P.  grandiflora,  P.  rosea,  Cymbidium  eberneum,  Cyprepidium 
biflora,  C.  caudatum,  C.  caudatum  roseum,  C.  hirsutissimum,  Vanda 
cristata,  Epidendrum  crassifolium,  E.  aurantiacum,  E.  Hanburyanum, 
Aganisia  pulchella,  Bolbophyllum  saltatorium. 

Stove. — Such  plants  as  have  done  blooming  must  be  cut  back,  and  have 
encouragement  to  break  before  repotting  them.  Those  which  especially 
need  attention  now  are  Euphorbia  Jacquinijlora , Eranthemum  pulehellum , 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  Geissomeria  longiflora , Gesnera  lateritia,  Justicia 
coecinea  and  calytricha,  Linum  trigynum,  Gardenia  Jlorida  simplici , G. 
Thunbergii , &c.  Many  orchids  are  now  sending  up  tbeir  flower-spikes, 
and  must  have  sufficient  heat  and  moisture  for  their  full  development. 
Orchids  needing  a shift  should  have  it  just  as  they  begin  to  grow.  The 
orchid  house  should  be  carefully  managed  now  as  respects  temperature; 
generally  speaking,  the  thermometer  may  safely  range  from  55°  to  75°, 
and  the  extreme  maximum  for  these  sunny  days  should  be  80°.  Be 
careful  to  exclude  the  frosty  air,  or  spot  will  follow,  but  give  air  as  much  as 
possible,  having  regard  to  safety,  while  this  weather  continues.  Another 
matter  to  be  careful  about  is  to  prevent  lodgments  of  water  in  the  axils  cf 
the  leaves.  No  doubt  in  their  native  climes  the  channels  of  the  leaves  are 
irrigating  machines  to  the  plants,  but  the  artificial  circumstances  we  place 
them  in  do  not  admit  of  allowing  them  to  serve  such  a use. 

Fires  have  been  kept  up  lately,  and  many  things  have  got  dry.  We 
have  just  looked  at  a lot  of  seedling  ferns  in  pots  on  a shelf  close  over  a 
hot-water  pipe,  and  found  them  as  dry  as  dust ; probably  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  in  the  same  predicament.  The  remedy  is  at  any  one’s 
fingers’  ends,  but  if  not  used  quickly  the  diied-up  plants  will  die,  and  there 
is  no  remedy  for  death,  though  for  mere  dryness  any  one  can  guess  at  it. 
Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants  generally  will  be  likely  to  suffer  by  fire-heat 
just  now,  especially  as  owing  to  the  recent  mild  weather  many  of  them  are 
in  a rather  soft  state;  keep  down  the  day  heat  by  giving  plenty  of  air,  for 
houses  kept  close  now  soon  get  up  to  80°  or  higher.  And  keep  down  the 
night  heat  so  that  it  just  suffices  to  make  all  safe  against  frost,  which  is 
must  severe  generally  from  4 a.m.  to  6 a.m.,  when  the  fire  is  out  or  at  its 
worst. 

.forcing  ^it. 

Cherries  in  the  forcing-house  will  probably  have  black  or  green  fly. 
Do  not  be  content  to  pass  through  the  house  and  see  them  looking  ap- 
parently well.  The  black  fly  will  sometimes  get  a firm  hold  before  it  is 
suspected,  and  when  at  last,  by  the  cuiling  of  leaves  and  other  signs,  the 
cultivator  discovers  the  enemy,  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  crop.  A dry  heat 
will  always  fill  cherry  trees- with  fly,  therefore  syringe  freely  except  when 
they  are  in  bloom,  and  give  air  in  plenty  at  all  reasonable  and  seasonable 
opportunities.  Hand-picking  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  caterpillars; 
every  curled  leaf  should  be  examined,  and  the  worm  removed  and  killed 
without  injury  to  the  leaf.  Some  careless  people  crush  worm  and  leaf 
together,  which  is  certainly  a great  saving  of  time  over  the  more  careful 
method. 

Cucumbers. — Where  the  growth  proceeds  freely,  woodlice  will  proceed 
freely  toq,  Make  them  proceed  more  freely  than  they  intended  by  water- 
ing round  next  the  woodwork  with  boiling  water.  If  this  is  done  occa- 
sionally in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  will  prove  an  effectual  settler.  Plants 
fruiting  to  be  kept  well  fed,  and  the  temperature  steady.  If  any  need  for 
linings,  let  there  be  no  delay  in  applying  them,  for  if  the  roots  get  a few 
degrees  too  cold  to  sustain  the  demands  upon  them  the  fruit  will  be  lost. 
Always  water  the  roots  with  warm  water ; the  simplest  way  of  obtaining  it 
is  to  keep  a shallow  can  or  pan  in  the  frame,  and  fill  it  as  needful.  If  any 
sun-heat,  shut  up  at  80°  or  85°. 

Peaches  in  the  early  house  will  now  need  training  in  and  disbudding. 
Secure  wood  where  wanted,  and  suppress  that  which  is  superfluous.  Keep 
rather  dry  at  the  root  until  stoning  is  completed,  and  then  commence  to 
thin  the  crop  by  degrees. 

Pines. — If  dealt  with  as  advised  a few  weeks  back,  the  succession  plants 
will  now  bo  in  the  mood  to  grow  freely.  Fruiting  plants  will  require 
a liberal  top-heat  and  plenty  of  water,  and  as  much  air  as  can  be  given 
safely  to  assist  the  colouring. 

Vines  that  are  in  a poor  condition  should  be  allowed  to  carry  nearly  all  . 
the  wood  they  make,  or  at  least  only  those  laterals  should  be  removed  that 
h ive  no  chance  of  a due  share  of  dajlight.  Cultivators  often  forget  that 
when  a tree  is  allowed  .to  make  a free  head  it  will  at  the  same  time  make 
a free  root;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  check  the  growth  above  ground 
by  pruning  and  pinching,  the  growth  below  ground  will  be  equally  retarded 
and  restrained.  Vines  with  swelling  bunches  must  have  every  needful 
care,  and  especially  as  to  the  thinning  of  the  bunches — a matter  in  which 
every  grape-grower  should  seek  to  become  dexterous.  For  these  the  day 
heat  may  bo  70°  to  85°,  night  50“  to  50°. 

Strawberries  swelling  their  fruit  must  bo  well  fed,  either  by  renewing 
th  1 dung  in  which  the  pots  nre  plunged,  or  by  means  of  liquid  manure. 
St' awberries  showing  colour  now  will  acquire  an  admirable  flavour  with 
th  i aid  of  sunshine,  and  the  more  so  if  they  have  plenty  of  air.  Keep 
th  in  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  take  care  that  they  are  well  led. 
If  they  get  quite  dry  at  tho  root,  tho  orop  will  bo  lost. 
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A SELECTION  OF  FUCHSIAS. 

Ah  I have  boon  ft  most  successful  exhibitor  of  the  Fuchsia,  and  hod  the 
honour  of  carrying  oil'  the  find  prise  for  ft  collection  of  Mix  pluntH  at  the 
Great  International  Exhibition,  I may  presume  to  name  a few  of  tho  best 
varieties,  both  for  purposes  of  exhibition  and  deooration;  and  these,  if  well 
managed,  will  surpriso  even  experienced  growers. 

B0ARI.ET  FUOnBIAS  WITH  SINGLE  DARK  COROLLA. 

Light  Heart. This  hns  a nearly  blaok  oorolla,  changing  to  n violet-plum 

colour  when  fully  expanded;  foliage  medium  size;  habit  short  jointed ; 
tho  best  in  habit  of  all  the  blaok  oorolla  varieties.  A very  good  and 
distinct  Rort  for  exhibition. 

War  Eagle. — Large  violet  oorolla  shaded  with  orimson  ; a bold  flower, 
of  great  substance;  free  flowerer ; habit  good;  fine  exhibition  variety. 
One  of  the  best. 

Lizzie  Hexham. — This  is  a beautiful  telling  dark  variety ; tube  and  sepals 
brilliant  scarlet,  properly  reflexed,  large  rich  dark  purple  corolla;  good 
grower  and  fine  habit.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  fuchsias  ever 
sent  out. 

Harry  George  Henderson. — This  is  a remarkable  and  very  effective 
variety,  with  broad  bright  coral-soarlet  sepals,  weli  refloxed,  and  very  large 
round  rioh  plum-violet  red  oorolla;  of  great  substanoe,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  fuchsias  ever  seen  ; good  habit,  and  a strong  grower. 

Aurora. — The  corolla  beautifully  expanded,  well  reflexed  ; good  grower ; 
fine  for  exhibition. 

Charming. — A very  fine  flower  ; the  corolla  distinct  from  any  other.  A 
good  grower;  one  of  the  best. 

La  Favorita. — The  shape  of  this  bloom  comeB  very  near  to  perfection, 
and  the  plant  will  no  doubt  become  what  its  name  denotes.  One  of  the  best. 

Lord  Eleho. — A very  fine  bold  flower,  and  if  well  grown,  one  of  the  very 
best  for  exhibition. 

In  addition  to  these,  which  are  fine  sorts  for  exhibition,  the  following  are 
valuable  for  purposes  of  decoration : Enoch  Arden,  a free-blooming 
variety,  with  the  largest  corolla  and  the  most  substance  of  any  fuchsia  at 
present  in  cultivation;  Conquest,  rather  dwarf,  a beautiful  shaped  flower, 
one  of  the  best  ever  sent  out ; Land  of  Plenty,  an  elegant  and  effective 
variety,  almost  perfection  in  shape,  requires  good  cultivation,  but  if  well 
grown  is  a perfect  model ; Victor  Emmanuel,  the  best,  with  yellow-tinted 
foliage,  very  attractive,  distinct,  and  should  be  in  every  collection  ; Fame, 
good  habit,  one  of  the  best ; The  Lord  Warden,  a very  fine  flower,  the 
corolla  perfectly  distinct  in  colour  from  any  other  fuchsia;  Bacchus,  a 
splendid  little  fuchsia,  one  of  the  most  graceful-habited  varieties,  and  one 
of  the  best  for  exhibition  or  small  pots ; Exhibitor,  one  of  the  finest  re- 
liexed  fuchsias,  a Htrong  grower,  of  good  habit ; La  Traviata,  a gem,  and 
one  of  the  best  dwarf  fuchsias  for  small  pots  ; Lucrezia  Borgia,  a fine 
large  flower,  much  the  best  variety  with  striped  corolla. 

SCARLET  FUCHSIAS  WITH  SINGLE  ROSE  OR  LAVENDER-COLOURED  COROLLA. 

Roderick  Dhu. — Corolla  blue,  very  large,  opening  out  a-la-Crinoline ; habit 
beautiful,  and  a free  bloomer.  The  flowers  being  large,  and  of  a fine 
colour,  combined  with  a nice  bushy  habit,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

Father  Ignatius. — Corolla  beautifully  cup-shaped,  indigo  blue,  sometimes 
striped  with  rose,  mostly  on  the  first  lot  of  blooms  that  open  ; foliage 
small,  habit  bushy,  short  jointed;  very  free  bloomer.  The  corolla  has  the 
finest  outline  of  any  fuchsia  extant.  From  its  free-blooming  habit  and 
fine  form,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  for  exhibition. 

Consolation. — Sepals  light  carmine,  bluish  lavender  corolla,  changing  to 
a plum  colour  when  fully  open ; habit  good,  very  free  bloomer,  and  one  of 
the  best  for  any  purpose. 

Northern  Light. — This  is  a fine  bold  flower,  the  corolla  is  of  a bluish- 
purple  colour ; a good  grower  and  habit,  and  fine  for  exhibition. 

Sunshine. — This  is  a beautiful  variety  ; good  habit,  and  the  colour  of  the 
bloom  very  attractive.  One  of  the  best. 

Beauty. — A beautiful  exhibition  variety,  with  broad  bright  carmine-scarlet 
sepals,  gracefully  recurved  ; the  corolla  pure  lavender  colour,  cup-shaped, 
of  a model  outline  ; growth  free  and  vigorous,  adapted  for  pyramid  or  bush 
specimens.  This  beautiful  variety  is  one  of  the  best. 

For  decoration  the  following  sorts  may  be  added  : Constellation,  a re- 
markable variety,  and  very  attractive  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse ; 
Emblematic,  a fine  kind,  very  large  and  attractive,  and  decidedly  one  of 
the  best,  good  and  free ; Don  Giovanni,  close  dwarf  habit  and  beautiful 
corolla,  one  of  the  best  for  small  pots  ; Finsbury  Volunteer,  a good  showy 
hind ; Rifleman,  a little  gem,  dwarf,  of  good  habit,  and  a most  profuse 
bloomer,  one  of  the  best  for  small  pots,  or  the  decoration  of  the  dinnei- 
table,  young  plants  will  bloom  all  the  winter  ; Ben-e-Gloe,  distinct  and  very 
dwarf,  one  of  the  prettiest  little  fuchsias  ever  seen. 

WHITE  FUCHSIAS  WITH  SINGLE  PURPLE  COROLLA. 

Prince  Alfred. — This  is  a splendid  fuchsia,  a most  profuse  bloomer,  a 
strong  grower,  and  one  of  the  very  best  for  any  purpose.  It  must  be  well 
stopped  when  young. 

Lady  Haytesbury. — This  is  a first-class  new  fuchsia,  decidedly  one  of  the 
best  for  decoration ; blooms  and  foliage  good ; fine  habit. 

WHITE  FUCHSIAS  WITH  SINGLE  SCARLET  OR  PINK  COROLLA. 

Bose  of  Denmark.- — Corolla  light  pink,  margined  with  rose;  habit  rather 
strong,  but  blooms  very  freely  at  the  points  ; beiDg  distinct  from  the  other 
light  varieties,  this  should  be  in  every  collection,  either  for  exhibition  or 
conservatory. 

Lucy  Mills. — Corolla  light  pink  edged  with  bright  rose;  after  the  style 
of  Marginata  in  habit  and  bloom;  the  blooms  being  larger  and  brighter  in 
colour,  it  is  an  improvement  on  that  variety.  A good  white  for  exhibition. 

Catherine  Parr. — White  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  well  reflexed,  great 
substance,  corolla  cup-shaped,  of  a rich  scarlet  tinted  rose,  a great  imnrove- 
ment  on  Reine  Blanche  and  all  of  that  class ; good  grower  and  a fine  habit. 
One  of  the  best  for  exhibition  ; a model  variety. 

Arabella.— White  tube  and  sepals,  very  large  and  long,  reflexed,  corolla 
rich  rosy-pink, very  fine  flower,  good  grower  and  habit;  a most  profuse 
bloomer.  This  is  a magnificent  variety  ; for  decoration  one  of  the  best. 

Agnes.  Strong  grower,  great  Substance  in  the  flower,  free  bloomer.  One 
of  the  best  for  exhibition. 


Mdlle,  Tietjens. — This  is  a very  nice  fuchsia  indeed,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  best;  it  is  of  graceful  habit,  and  an  abundant  bloomer;  fine  for 
exhibition. 

Minnie  Banks. — One  of  tho  best  out ; splendid  corolla,  quite  distinct 
from  any  other,  and  one  of  the  best  for  exhibition. 

To  these,  for  decorative  use,  may  bo  added, — Hianca  Marginata,  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class,  large,  tho  corolla  very  fine;  II  Trovatore,  large  and  of 
splendid  shape,  but  the  oorolla  is  apt  to  beoorae  deficient;  Merry  Maid,  a 
splendid  fuohsia,  ono  of  tho  prettiest  out,  fine  for  small  pots,  or  the  decora- 
tion of  the  dinner-tablo, 

SCARLET  FUCHSIAS  WITH  SINGLE  WHITE  COROLLA. 

Conspicua. — This  is  a first-class  show  kind,  a good  bloomer ; the  habit  is 
very  much  improved  when  the  plant  is  two  or  three  years  old.  Best  for 
exhibition. 

Puritani. — This  is  by  far  the  best  habit  of  any  of  the  white  corollas  out; 
one  of  the  best  for  small  pots,  or  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table. 

Mrs.  Gladstone. — The  habit,  and  its  line  large  bold  flowers  and  perfect 
shape  place  this  beyond  all  others  in  its  class.  Tube  and  sepals  bright 
waxy  scarlet,  tho  latter  very  broad  and  reflaxed,  equal  to  the  well-known 
Guiding  Star;  the  corolla  pure  white  with  a beautiful  scarlet  feather,  and 
bell-shaped  ; a most  abundant  bloomer  ; floe  for  exhibition. 

Of  decorative  sorts,  Bland's  Floribunda  will  introduce  a new  race,  being 
perfectly  distinct  from  all  others  sent  out;  it  will  become  as  great  a 
favourite  as  the  well-known  Tom  Thumb  Pelargonium,  and  will  be  seen  in 
every  garden  and  on  every  window-sill ; it  is  of  very  short  stiff  growth, 
requires  no  stakes,  and  will  grow  and  bloom  under  almost  any  treatment. 
Queen  of  the  Whites  is  a very  dwarf,  free-blooming,  nice  variety;  the  best 
for  small  plants. 

SCARLET  FUCHSIAS  WITH  DOUBLE  WHITE  COROLLA. 

Emperor  of  Fuchsias. — This  is  a very  fine  large  flower;  the  habit  is  bad 
when  the  plant  is  young,  but  when  two  or  three  years  old  it  improves  very 
much,  and  is  a fine  object  in  a conservatory. 

Eva. — Bright  waxy  scarlet  tube,  and  sepals  well  reflexed;  good  habit ; a 
very  nice  and  attractive  kind. 

Vainqueurde  Puebla. — This  is  the  best  double  corolla  out,  and  will  be  as 
much  sought  after  as  Madame  Cornelissen  was;  fine  bold  reflexed  sepals, 
with  a very  large  corolla,  and  a splendid  glossy  green  foliage,  which  is 
much  required  in  this  class.  A fine  acquisition  for  the  open  garden. 

SCARLET  FUCHSIAS  WITH  DOUBLE  DARK  PURPLE  OR  BLUE  COROLLA. 

Grand  Duke.— This  has  tho  largest  and  closest  corolla  of  any  fuchsia  I 
have  seen  ; free  flowering.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than  Universal,  and  an 
improvement  on  that  well-known  kind. 

Rifleman. — Similar  to  Sir  C.  Campbell,  but  far  superior  in  every  way. 

Blue  Beauty. — This  is  a very  fine  flower ; good  grower,  free  bloomer, 
spreading  corolla.  One  of  the  best. 

Agamemnon. — A good  grower,  the  freest  bloomer  of  all  the  doubles,  and 
a very  showy  variety,  of  good  habit. 

King  of  the  Doubles. — This  will  make  a grand  plant  for  exhibition  ; dark 
soarlet  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  broad,  and  beautifully  reflexed;  the 
corolla  very  large  and  long,  of  a rich  purple  colour,  and  distinctly  striped 
with  red.  In  habit  this  is  remarkably  good. 

Norfolk  Giant  (or  Norfolk  Hero). — This  is  a fine  double  variety,  scarlet 
tube,  and  sepals  very  large  ; purple  corolla ; good  habit  and  grower  ; small 
leaves,  and  superior  to  Universal.  One  of  the  best. 

To  these  I would  add,  for  decoration, — Grand  Admiral,  a good  fuchsia, 
either  for  decoration  or  exhibition,  fine  for  small  pots ; Alberta,  a very 
pretty  dwarf  fuchsia,  a free  bloomer,  with  small  leaves,  fine  for  the  table  ; 
Monster,  the  largest  ever  sent  out,  the  corolla  measuring  from  2 to  2| 
inches  over,  as  large  as  a small  rose,  short  stiff  habit ; .the  immense  size 
and  the  abundance  of  its  blooms,  and  its  good  habit,  make  this  a desirable 
variety.  H.  Cannell. 

Fuchsia  Nursery,  Woolwich. 


Dig  Deep. — Baron  Liebig  sagaciously  observed  that  all  the  attempts  of 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  to  grow  clover  continuously,  by  heavily  dress- 
ing the  surface  soil  with  various  manures,  failed,  because  these  manures 
never  reached  the  subsoil  or  feeding  ground  of  the  clover  roots,  the  top 
soil  having  arrested  and  fixed,  or  appropriated  those  manures,  which  really 
ought  to  have  been  buried  and  intermixed  with  the  poor  subsoil.  In  a 
rich  old  garden,  where  the  subsoil  had  been  long  and  well  fertilized,  the 
same  gentleman  could  grow  red  clover  annually.  It  is  very  probable  that 
only  enough  of  the  manure  we  apply  to  the  surface  reaches  the  subsoil  in 
eight  or  twelve  years,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  take  a red  clover  crop  onoe  in 
that  period.  Tho  young  clover  plant  thrives  well  until  in  the  spring  its 
roots  descend  to  the  subsoil,  and  then  it  perishes  for  want  of  proper 
nutriment.  When  the  clover  crop  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
and  Germany,  olover  could  be  frequently  grown ; but  it  appears  now  to 
have  exhausted  the  small  store  of  its  elementary  constituents  which  existed 
in  the  subsoil.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  attribute  to  the  same  cause  the 
frequent  failure  of  our  deeprooted  turnip  crops.  Many  of  us  are  not 
aware  to  what  depth  the  roots  of  annual  plants  will  penetrate  where  there 
is  a free  passage  for  the  roots  and  for  air  and  water.  In  a clay  pit  belong- 
ing to  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Rivenhall,  which  had  been  somewhat 
undermined  for  brick  earth,  a mass  of  earth  twenty  feet  thick  fell  over 
loosely,  and  was  afterwards  sown  with  parsnips.  My  friend,  observing  a 
fine  one,  desired  his  man  to  pull  it  up,  which  .he  did,  and  the  vertical  root 
measured  13  feet  C inches  ; but  it  was  evidently  longer,  for  it  had  broken 
off  and  left  a piece  of  its  root  still  deeper  in  the  soil.  Lucerne  has  been 
known  to  go  very  much  deeper  than  this  parsnip.  The  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  some  of  our  cereal  crops  arises  from  an  ill-conditioned  subsoil. 
Wheat  roots  occupy  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  therefore 
the  condition  of  that  subsoil  as  to  manure  and  drainage  must  materially 
affect  the  crpp,  as  we  see  by  the  yellowness  or  “ going  off”  of  many  wheat 
crops  in  May,  when  the  roots  attempt  to  search  for  food  in  the  unaerated 
and  unmanured  subsoil.  It  was  not  known  until  discovered  by  Way,  and 
confirmed  by  Liebig  and  others,  that  a few  inches  in  depth  of  surface  soil 
has  the  power  to  fix  or  retain  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  food  of  plants  which 
onr  manure  contains,  such  as  potass,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia, 
thus  preventing  its  passage  into  the  poor  subsoil. — Mechi's  Lecture  on 
Modern  Tillage. 
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r Wormwood  And  Cholera. — It  would  be  well  (0  have  it  generally  known 
throughout  tho  country  that  wormwood  is  considered  a preventive  of  the 
attack  of  cholera.  It  is  to  be  taken  inwardly  ns  well  as  applied  outwardly. 
Tho  herb  may  he  scalded  to  make  ready  for  use,  the  same  as  making 

tea,  or  it  may  ho  boiled  as  coffee.  A wine-glass  of  it  must  he  taken 

the  first  thing  every  rooming,  and  a little  at  any  time  during  tho 
day  to  he  taken  just  as  it  is,  without  mixing  with  anything.  A 

little  must  also  be  put  among  the  water  every  morning  to  wash  the 

hands  and  face  previous  to  going  out  of  doors.  This  precaution  has 
been  adopted  at  various  places,  and  considered  very  beneficial  as  a pre- 
ventive of  the  attack  of  cholera,  and  prevention  is  always  better  than  cure. 
The  virtue  of  wormwood  was  held  of  vast  importance  by  the  Romans,  hence 
it  is  called  Roman  woimwood.  It  strengthens  the  stomach,  the  appetite,  the 
nerves,  the  voice,  the  eyes ; it  purifies  the  blood,  and  gives  strength  and 
vigour  and  courage  to  the  body.  No  ancient  place  around  this  country  could 
he  found  at  one  time  that  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Romans,  but  worm- 
wood was  to  be  found  growing  abundantly.  At  all  old  homesteads,  castles, 
and  stations,  wormwood  flourished  and  grew  spontaneously,  hut  although  once 
plentiful,  and  found  to  be  growing  wild  everywhere  almost  around  us,  has 
now  to  he  cultivated  in  the  garden  for  security.  I have  often  recommended 
this  herb  privately  to  those  individuals  who  much  enjoy  a glass'of  “ hitter” 
to  quench  the  thirst,  and  nerve  them  in  the  morning  for  work.  I have 
advised  them  to  try  wormwood.  It  never  gets  stale  or  flat,  hut  is  always  a 
teller  as  a bitter  draught.  As  this  most  lamentable  pestilence,  the  cholera,  is 
spreading  among  us,  it  would  I think  he  well  to  adopt  this  homely  preven- 
tative at  once  by  every  one,  and  also  to  set  about  cultivating  this  valuable 
bitter  herb  more  generally  than  is  at  the  present  time  thought  about. 

A.  D.  Allason. 


Hejjltrss  to  <&uertejS» 

— ♦ — 

Ericas  to  Grow  and  Select.— I have  seen  in  former  issues  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  some  admirable  treatises  on  the  cultivation  of  heaths, 
and  instead  of  gorog  over  the  old  ground  I will  endeavour  to  sum  up, 
for  the  benefit  of  ‘‘A  Young  Gardener,’’  who  has  forwarded  a letter  of 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  these 
plants.  The  heath  house  should  be  light,  airy,  and  dry.  It  must  be 
heated  to  keep  out  frost,  but  should  at  all  seasons  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  (within  the  limits  of  safety),  and  freely  ventilated.  Soft-wooded 
plants  should  never  be  mixed  with  heaths,  but  many  hard-wooded  plants, 
such  as  Hedaromas,  Tetrathecas,  &c.,  agree  well  with  them.  The  soil  for 
heaths  must  be  good  peat,  not  such  as  may  he  found  in  Lincolnshire 
bogs,  but  Wimbledon  or  Shirley  peat.  For  the  freer-growing  kinds,  Eppiog 
Forest  peat  is  very  well,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  from  Addington 
Park  or  Wimbledon.  With  the  peat  incorporate  a fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
clean  silver-sand.  Those  heaths  that  flower  in  the  autumn  should  he 
repotted  in  March  or  April ; those  that  bloom  in  spring  and  summer 
should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  after  the  bloom  is  over. 
The  pottiDg  must  be  well  done  ; the  drainage  especially  must  be  perfect ; 
if  the  roots  form  a hard  ball,  and  it  does  not  appear  advisable  to  break  it 
(which,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not),  put  a few  clean  pebbles  round  the 
ball,  and  in  filling  in  press  the  soil  very  firm.  By  this  procedure  you  will 
ensure  the  admission  of  new  roots  into  the  new  stuff.  During  the  summer, 
the  plants  should,  if  possible,  he  kept  in  a bed  or  frame  facing  the  north. 
The  pots  should  stand  on  flags  or  slates,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  worms. 
Shade  slightly  when  the  sun  is  very  hot,  but  do  not  put  the  plants  UDder 
the  shade  of  large  trees,  for  the  drip  will  poison  them.  If  kept  in  the 
house  all  the  summer,  keep  air  on  night  and  day,  and  do  net  shade  the  top 
of  the  house  constantly,  or  the  heaths  will  be  drawn.  A roller  blind  is  the 
proper  thing,  and  the  proper  way  to  use  it  is  to  draw  it  down  for  about  two 
hours  only  at  midday  in  the  hottest  weather.  In  September  the  plants 
should  be  housed  and  put  near  the  glass.  Give  plenty  of  air.  Through- 
out the  winter  an  average  temperature  of  45°  will  keep  them  admirably. 
At  all  seasons  keep  them  moderately  well  watered.  It  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  they  dislike  moisture ; at  the  same  time  excess  of  water  or  a sour 
condition  of  soil  are  highly  injurious.  A very  good  collection  might  be 
wintered  in  a common  pit,  with  the  exercise  of  care  during  cold  weather  to 
keep  them  comparatively  dry  and  safe  from  frost. 

A Selection  of  100  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ericas. — These  comprise 
the  most  useful  and  most  beautiful  in  cultivation,  and  none  of  them 
are  high  priced.  Probably  at  any  first-class  nursery,  one  good  plant  of 
each  might  be  obtained — that  is  to  say,  the  collection  of  100  sorts  for  £15  ; 
perhaps  for  less.  Aitoniana,  A.  superba,  amabilis,  ampullacea  Barnesii, 
Andromedseflora,  Arcberiano,  ardens,  aristata  major,  a.  superba,  Austiniana, 
barbata  major,  Bergiana,  Bowieana,  Bruniodes,  Caffra,  Cavendishiana, 
candidissima,  Candolleana,  cerinthoides,  c.  magna,  Clowesiana,  colorans, 
c.  verna,  cubica  minor,  depressa  major,  d.  multiflora,  Devonians,  elegans, 
Eweriana  superba,  eximia,  e.  superba,  Fairmna,  floiida,  f.  campanulata, 
gemmifera,  gracilis  autumnalis,  g.  vernalis,  grandinosa,  Halfordiana,  Hart- 
nelli  superba,  Holfordiana,  hybrids,  hyemalis,  infundibuliformis,  insignis, 
Irbyana,  Jacksonii,  jasminiflora  alba,  Jubana  rubra,  Juliana,  Lambertiana, 
Linrmana  superba,  mammosa  major,  rn.  pallida,  Marnockiana,  Massonii, 
M’Nabiana,  melanthera,  metulieflora  bicolor,  mirabilis,  mutabilis,  nitida, 
obbata,  Parmentieriana  rosea,  Paxtonii,  perspicua  erects,  profuse,  pro- 
pendens,  pulcherrima,  regerminans,  retorts  major,  rubro  calyx,  Savilleana, 
scabriuscula,  Shannoniana,  Sindryana,  splendens,  Sprengelii,  suaveolens 
superba,  tricolor  coronata,  t.  elegans,  t.  exquisite,  t.  flammea,  t.  impressa, 
t.  insignis,  t.  Kingscottii,  t.  rosea,  triumplians,  ventricosa  Bothwelliana, 
v.  coccinea  minor,  v.  grandiflora,  v.  magnifies,  v.  rosea,  v.  tricolor,  vernix 
coccinea,  vestita  alba,  v.  coccinep,  Victoria,  Webbiana,  Willmoreana. 

W.  F. 

Variegated  Ivies  and  Hollies. — J.  E.,  Dunstable. — The  following  are  the 
most  effective  of  the  variegated  ivies:  Iledcra  Canaiicnnis  inamorata  and 
II.  C.  variegata,  Hcdera  helix,  Marginata  Cullisii,  Marginata  robusta,  Arborea 
aurea maculate,  Arborea  minor  linen,  end  Arborea  Aew  Silver.  The  last 
named  is  the  variety  lately  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pinee,  and  Co. ; it 
is  tho  most  effective  of  all  the  1 rborescent  forms  of  variegated  ivies.  Of 
hollies  the  following  aro  the  best ; they  arc  all  varieties  of  Ilex  aquifolium  : 
Flammea  angustifolia,  Gold  M ilkmnid,  Bronze,  Ann  a nana,  Aurea  myrtifolia 
(this  is  one  of  tho  best  for  beds  in  winter),  Gold  Queen,  liicolor  (this  bears 
abundance  of  berries),  (Silver  Milkmaid,  llandsworth  New  Silver  (Striped,  and 
Silver  Queen. 


Variegated  Geraniums. — Alice. — You  will  certainly  not  find  in  any 
catalogue  first-class  variegated  geranium  seed.  The  majority  of  variegated 
geraniums  aro  not  seedlings,  and  the  best  seed  cannot  bo  depended  on  to 
produce  variegated  varieties.  Without  knowing  it,  you  have  put  a query  of 
a most  solemn  nature,  for  it  opens  the  great  question  if  variegated  geraniums 
can  be  raised  from  seed  at  all.  It  is  quite  certain  that  variegated  geraniums 
can  be  raised  from  seed,  but  the  raisers  save  their  own  seed,  and  usually 
keep  it,  and  the  plants  produced  from  it,  under  lock  and  key.  The  seedsman 
you  first  name  can  supply  good  zonale  geranium  seed.  It  is  our  rule  not  to 
name  traders,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  and  on  the  present  occasion  to  recom- 
mend any  one  house  in  particular  would  be  most  unfair. 

Tansies  from  Seed. — W.  B.,  Devon. — Pansy  seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time 
from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  August.  Now  is  a good  time,  becauso 
the  plants  will  have  the  summer  before  them  for  flowering.  Sow  in.  pans 
filled  with  light  rich  soil,  cover  with  a mere  dusting  of  soil,  and  keep  tho 
pans  in  a warm  rather  dark  place  ti  l the  seed  sprouts.  This  it  will  do  in 
about  ten  days.  Do  not  force  the  plants  on  in  heat ; pot  them  in  a mixturo 
of  yellow  loam  and  leaf-mould  equal  parts,  with  a half  part  of  sand  added. 
Plant  them  out  in  April.  Pansy  seed  sown  now  may  be  expected  to  bloom 
in  about  ton  weeks  from  this  time.  If  you  will  forward  your  name  and 
address  in  full,  the  books  mentioned  shall  be  forwarded  gratuitously. 

Salsafy , the  Vegetable  Oyster. — R.  W.  B. — This  excellent  root  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  or  it  would  be  much  more  commonly  grown.  Any 
ordinary  good  sandy  loam  will  suit  it  if  deeply  dug  some  time  ago,  and  laid 
up  in  ridges  to  the  frost.  In  the  event  of  having  to  prepare  ground  for  it 
now,  trench  two  feet  deep,  and  put  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
Sow  in  April,  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart ; when  the  plants  are  up,  thin  to  six 
inches  in  poor  soil,  and  to  nine  inches  in  rich  soil.  The  roots  are  usually 
taken  up  in  November,  and  stored  the  same  as  carrots,  but  some  cultivators 
leave  a few  in  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  the  shoots  they  produce  in  the 
spring,  and  which  if  cooked  before  they  become  stringy  are  by  many  highly 
esteemed.  To  convert  the  root  of  salsafy  into  vegetable  oyster,  it  must  first 
be  boiled  till  tender,  then  be  mashed  up  with  butter,  and  lastly  be  fried  .a 
nice  brown.  It  is  then  said  to  resemble  oyster  patties.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  tasty  dish,  without  any  reference  to  its  imitation  of  oyster. 

Early  Forcing. — Sub. — In  proportion  to  the  heat  should  be  the  amount  of 
moisture,  as  also  the  circulation  of  air.  We  infer  from  your  statement  that 
the  atmospheric  moisture  is  much  deficient.  Is  there,  however,  any  source 
of  bottom-heat  which  produces  atmospheric  moisture  ? Roses,  and  in  fact 
most  shrubs  emerging  from  a state  of  partial  torpidity  or  rest,  are  very  averse 
to  what  is  termed  dry  beat.  Our  advice  is  to  use  as  much  atmospheric 
moisture  in  the  afternoon,  in  combination  with  a circulation  of  air,  as  will 
deposit  dew  on  the  leaves.  A much  less  amount  may  be  used  from  daylight 
until  noon.  Drab  is  a good  colour  to  paint  your  house  to  show  off  vegetation ; 
as  to  matters  of  cultivation,  it  is  quite  of  secondary  importance.  The 
management  of  the  atmosphere  carries  the  chief  weight.  Achimenes  coccinea 
cannot  be  got  well  through  the  winter — more  light  in  conjunction  with  heat 
is  wanted.  Pot  off  some  now  which  were  rested  early;  plunge  them  in 
bottom-heat  without  water;  as  soon  as  up,  transfer  them  in  groups  to  pots 
or  pans,  and  cultivate  as  you  would  a balsam.  Pot  again  once  a month  for 
succession  from  those  at  rest.  Plunge  gesnerias  in  bottom-heat,  and  treat 
them  as  achimenes.  Use  a little  water,  increasing  it  with  increased  vigour. 
Your  temperature  is  rather  too  low  ; if  sunshine  occurs,  run  the  glass  up  to 
75°  or  even  80°,  provided  there  is  a little  motion  in  the  air.  A cold  green- 
house will  suffice  for  camellias. 

Shady  Earth. — R.  B. — When  grass  will  not  grow  for  want  of  light,  spergula 
is  no  use.  Nothing  better  for  the  bank  than  periwinkle,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties ; the  minor  white  will  make  the  best  bank.  Common  English 
(not  the  large-leaved  Irish)  ivy  would  make  a splendid  clothing  for  the  bank 
in  a few  years.  Moneywort  is  a first-rate  thing  to  cover  a bank,  the  plants 
to  be  inserted  on  the  upper  edge,  whence  they  will  soon  trail  to  the  bottom. 
Violets  would  not  flower  well  there.  Primroses  would  do,  but  they  look  poor 
in  the  autumn. 

Exotic  Ferns. — Subscriber. — These  should  be  repotted  when  just  about 
to  commence  their  new  seasonal  growth.  The  soil  must  depend  upon  the 
species,  but  as  a rule  turfy  peat  two  parts  and  sandy  loam  one  part  will 
grow  stove  ferns  well.  Some  like  rotten  wood,  and  they  are  all  partial  to 
leaf-mould.  There  is  no  cheap  work  on  exotic  ferns.  Mr.  Lowe’s  work  in 
eight  volumes  is  the  best  yet  produced. 

Asphalt  Walks. — R.  W.  Robson. — In  “Jones’s  Gardener’s  Receipt  Book  is 
the  following:  “The  place  intended  to  be  asphalted  must  bo  previously  levelled, 
then  put  on  it  a coat  of  tar,  and  sift  some  road- sand  or  coal-ashes  all  over  it 
very  thickly  ; after  this  is  dry,  repeat  the  operation  until  you  have  got  four 
coats  of  tar,  and  as  many  of  coal-ashes  or  road-sand.  You  will  then  have 
an  excellent,  clean,  dry,  hard  path.  It  will  make  excellent  walks  or  floors 
for  sheds,  out-buildings,  &c.,  and  will  wear  for  many  years. 

Slug-trap. — Simson. — The  Somersetshire  trap  you  inquiro  about  is  not 
intended  for  slugs,  but  for  mice.  It  consists  in  half  filling  a jar  with  greasy 
water,  and  placing  it  sunk  to  its  rim  in  the  ground.  The  mice  go  in,  but 
cannot  get  out,  and  are  drowned ; and  usually  slugs  go  in  too,  and  are  likowise 
drowned,  though  slugs  can  swim,  and  to  climb  up  up  a jar  is  no  trouble  to 
them. 

Totted  Teach  Trees. — R.  Bakewell.— No  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
peach  trees  for  a crop  of  fruit  this  year,  if  the  potting  has  been  delayed  till 
now,  and  especially  if  they  were  taken  up  or  out  of  pots  in  November  last. 
When  potted  in  November,  fruit  trees  begin  to  make  new  roots  at  once,  and 
continue  growing  at  the  root  all  the  winter,  whereas  if  delayed  till  February 
they  are  then  beginning  to  start  their  buds,  and  there  is  not  enough  root 
action  established  to  enable  them  to  carry  fruit.  Tho  house  will  no  doubt 
accommodate  them  well  if  freely  ventilated.  Feeders  aro  of  uso  chiefly  to 
supply  more  moisture  to  plants  than  they  can  liavo  by  ordinary  watering. 
The  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  and  Violotte  llativo  are  all  first-class  peaches  ; 
tho  first  is  the  most  ornamental  when  in  bloom,  as  it  has  largo  flowers,  and 
it  is  also  the  best  peach  to  choose  for  general  purposes,  as  it  is  a constant 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  unsurpassed  among  poaches. 

Artillery  Tlant. — Miss  Mary. — The  plant  is  l’ilea  allitriclioides,  or  I’istol 
plant.  It  is  a nativo  of  tho  West  Indies,  and  a very  elegant  and  interesting 
subject  for  stovo  and  greenhouse  culture.  We  liavo  frequently  used  it  to 
furnish  Wardian  cases,  for  which  purposo  it  must  bo  grown  to  a good  size  in 
pots,  and  In'  plunged  in  the  place  it  is  to  occupy,  and  it  will  continue  to 
grow  and  bloom  from  May  to  October  in  the  temperature  of  a dwelling-room. 
Tho  minute,  fern  like  loaves  and  reddish  pins' -head  sort  of  blossoms,  fit  it 
well  for  association  with  fine-leaved  plants.  It  is  named  tho  Artillery  or 
l’istol  plant,  becauso  when  sprinkled  with  water  on  11  hot  sunny  day,  the 
flowers  emit  little  puffs  of  pollen  like  discharges  of  smoko  from  fire-arms. 
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The  affairs  of  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  of  1866  are  being  slowly  but  effectually  wound  up, 
and  the  latest  work  of  the  Executive  is  of  a most  satisfactory 
character.  The  Report  of  Proceedings  ” just  issued  and  dis- 
tributed amongst  subscribers,  contributors  of  papers  to  the  Congress, 
and  others  having  general  or  particular  claims,  is  not  only  a credit- 
able document,  but  a very  important  contribution  towards  the 
history  of  botanical  and  horticultural  science,  and  as  such  will  be 
valued  for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  a substantial  octavo  volume  of 
428  pages,  beautifully  printed,  abundantly  illustrated,  and  com- 
prising in  its  contents  a complete  record  of  the  proceedings  from  the 
first  dawn  of  the  idea  in  18 64, to  its  realisation  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  and  the  temporary  closing  of  accounts  in  November  last. 
As  only  a limited  number  has  been  printed,  some  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  work  may  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers.  There 
are  complete  lists  of  Officers,  Patrons,  Subscribers,  and  Guaran- 
tors, lists  of  Foreign  Visitors  to  the  Botanical  Congress,  and  of  the 
authors  (with  their  subjects)  of  papers  contributed  thereto ; a 
Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  Schedule  of  Prizes,  followed  by 
lists  of  Awards,  J urors,  Exhibitors,  and  lastly  of  the  music  performed 
on  the  several  days  of  exhibition.  The  “ Summary  of  General 
Proceedings  ” gives  a lucid  account  of  the  steps  and  stages  of  the 
undertaking  from  first  to  last.  It  is  followed  by  a report  of  Pro 
ceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  by  a selection  of  the  several  papers  pre- 
sented and  discussed,  some  of  these  papers  being  elaborately 
illustrated. 

We  gladly  avow  the  gratification  experienced  on  receipt  of  this 
noble  volume,  but  it  is  a gratification  not  unmixed  with  regret  that 
the  Executive  have  forgotten  • some  essential  things,  and  have 
apparently  allowed  mean  motives  to  influence  them.  At  page  19  of 
the  report  will  be  found  a complete  list  of  subjects  proposed  for 
discussion,  and  of  papers  presented  to  the  Congress.  At  page  42 
commences  the  reproduction  of  a selection  of  the  papers  in  full. 
The  catholicity  of  the  selection  is  open  to  question  ; indeed  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  those  who  know  what  jealousies,  prejudices,  and 
personal  animosities  lie  below  the  surface  of  horticultural  dis- 
cussions, to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  some  papers  have  been 
admitted  because  their  authors  were  held  in  favourable  personal 
regard  by  the  committee,  and  other  papers  were  excluded  because 
their  authors  were  not  on  the  roll  of  favourites,  or  perhaps  were  on 
the  roll  of  those  who  were  to  be  tabooed  if  possible,  even  if  at  so 
tremendous  a price  as  the  degradation  of  science  to  serve  personal 
interests.  Amongst  the  papers  inserted  is  that  ridiculous  essay  by 
Mr.  Wills  “ On  the  Sporting  of  Pelargoniums  and  other  Plants,”  in 
which,  in  opposition  to  recorded  facts,  he  expresses  his  belief  that 
no  variegated  leaved  pelargonium  has  ever  been  raised  from  seed. 
The  impartial  critic  will  be  tempted  to  ask  if  Mr.  Wills  has  been 
made  the  most  of  in  the  interests  of  a journal  to  which  he  con- 
tributes papers  quite  in  keeping  with  its  literary  standing.  The  three 
papers  by  Mr.  Rivers  are  undoubtedly  interesting  and  valuable,  but 
many  of  the  points  elucidated  in  them  have  been  treated  at  such 
length  lor  many  years  past  by  their  author  in  his  contributions  to 
our  contemporaries,  that  we  cannot  avoid  associating  with  their 
appearance  in  full  the  existence  of  a delightful  harmony  between 
the  Executive  and  Mr.  Rivers— a harmony  not  altogether  void  of 
principle  and  interest.  If  every  paper  contributed  had  been  re- 
produced in  full,  we  should  point  to  Mr.  Rivers’s  papers  as  amongst 
the  most  useful  of  all  for  a place  in  a permanent  record,  but  the 
omission  of  several  important  and  original  contributions  compels 
animadversion  in  a case  where  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
avoid  it.  Three  good  papers— namely,  that  by  Professor  Karl 
Koch  on  the  classification  of  plants  ; that  by  Professor  Morren 
on  the  effects  of  coal  gas  on  plants;  and  that  by  Professor 
Schultzenstein  on  the  presence  and  source  of  nitrogen  in  turf  or 
peat,  are  presented  in  the  original  text,  but  they  would  be 
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far  more  useful  to  a majority  of  the  subscribers  if  accompanied  with 
translations,  which  could  have  been  furnished  at  but  little  expense 
or  trouble.  Amongst  the  papers  omitted,  the  following  appear  from 
their  titles  to  have  merited  a better  fate,  and  we  fear  that  motives  not 
unmixed  with  personal  feeling  must  have  prompted  their  omission  : 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  “ On  the  Relation  of  Horticulture  and 
Botany  to  Mankind  in  General ; ” Mr.  Hibberd  “ On  the  Naming  of 
Plants  ; ” M.  Krelage  “ On  the  Names  of  Garden  Varieties ; ” and 
Signor  Triana  on  the  Mutis  collection  of  drawings  of  the  plants  of 
New  Granada.  The  insertion  of  these  papers  would  not  have  added 
£10  to  the  whole  expense  of  the  printing  of  the  report;  their 
omission  damages  the  report,  and  reflects  unpleasantly  on  all  who 
have  bad  a hand  in  its  production.  To  think  that  after  all  there 
should  mingle  a littie  shop  with  the  winding-up  of  this  great  affair  ! 
Acta  exteriora  indicant  interiora  secreta ! ! ! The  lists  of  awards, 
jurors,  and  exhibitors  is  a most  interesting  and  valuable  section; 
and  it  appears  that  great  pains  have  been  bestowed  in  rendering 
the  particulars  as  accurate  as  possible.  Possessors  of  this  beautiful 
volume  may  now  dispense  with  the  official  catalogue  that  was 
sold  in  the  exhibition  tent,  and  which  was  unavoidably  crowded 
with  inaccuracies,  for  they  have  here  a complete  and  correct  record 
of  all  exhibitors,  all  winners  of  prizes,  and  the  names  of  all  the 
plants  in  the  most  important  collections. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  upon  the  balance-sheet,  the  principal 
items  in  which  are  the  following:  Subscriptions  paid,  .65,604; 
receipts  by  payments  on  entry  and  sale  of  tickets,  £9,960  ; sale  of 
catalogues  and  advertisements  in  ditto,  £301 ; sundry  receipts, 
£151.  The  total  receipts  were  over  £16,018.  On  the  other  side 
we  find  entries  as  follows : Paid  Unite  for  tents  and  fittings, 
£3,666  ; paid  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  use  of  ground, 
£300;  advertising,  £998;  prizes  awarded,  £2,000;  banquet 
expenses,  £970  ; music  in  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  and  con- 
versazione, £304  ; salaries  and  gratuities,  £1,641;  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Society,  £1,000.  There  is  a balance  of  cash  at 
Coutts  and  Co.’s  bank  amounting  to  £2,000,  on  which  interest  is 
accumulating,  and  another  balance  at  call  amounting  to  £438. 
There  remain  to  be  paid  for  out  of  these  balances  the  expenses  of 
printing  the  Report  (£637),  and  of  levelling  the  ground  on  which 
the  exhibition  was  held  (£130).  Probably  when  these  items  are 
disposed  of,  the  Executive  will  still  have  about  £2,000  in  hand, 
for  the  interest  on  the  larger  portion  of  the  balance  will  amount 
to  something  by  the  time  the  account  is  closed.  The  question  is 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  money  ? It  is  a question  of  consider- 
able importance. 

Turning  again  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  we  cannot 
forbear  remarking  that  the  lumping  system  has  been  carried  a little 
too  far.  We  cannot  discover  whether  there  was  a gain  or  loss  by 
the  sale  of  catalogues,  for  the  entries  in  respect  of  printing  are  all 
on  the  lump  plan.  So  in  respect  of  salaries,  gratuities,  &c.,  we 
obtain  no  hint  of  the  £300  understood  to  have  been  presented  to 
the  three  secretaries,  Messrs.  Moore,  Masters,  and  Hogg.  No  one 
grudges  them  so  small  an  acknowledgment  as  £100  each ; it  might 
as  well  be  boldly  stated  in  the  balance-sheet  as  lumped  in  under 
the  ambiguous  but  comprehensive  “ &c.”  Well,  then,  as  to  the 
surplus,  an  offer  has  been  made  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
means  for  founding  a library  of  horticultural  and  botanical  books, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  very  graciously  treated  by 
that  august  body.  Indeed,  the  Society’s  last  report  treated  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  a rather  ungenerous  manner,  so  that  it  is 
still  an  open  question  as  to  how  the  surplus  is  to  be  disposed  of. 
We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  commending  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Executive  a good  old  saw  which  prompts  us  to  be  just 
before  we  are  generous.  If  it  was  right  to  acknowledge  the  services 
of  the  secretaries  by  means  of  honoraria,  the  judges  we  think  may 
claim  a like  consideration.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
judges  gave  their  services  gratuitously.  They  did  so  in  precisely 
the  same  spirit  that  the  guarantors  put  down  their  names,  in  the 
spirit  of  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking ; and  as  they 
gave  their  time,  strength,  and  talent,  they  assuredly  are  entitled 
to  some  share  of  the  surplus ; many  of  the  judges  could  ill  afford 
the  sacrifice  they  made  in  behalf  of  this  great  undertaking.  Now 
that  it  has  been  crowned  with  success,  they  who  contributed  no 
small  share  towards  its  success  are  surely  as  much  entitled  to 
generous  consideration  as  the  secretaries,  and  have  quite  as  good 
a claim  to  a share  of  the  overplus  which  the  committee  are  so 
much  puzzled  to  dispose  of. 
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THE  GENUS  EJIANCISCEA. 

This  lovely  genus  belongs  to  the  Solanaceae  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  species  are  the  most  gorgeous  of  our  stove  flowering 
plants — the  rich  mauve-coloured  flowers  harmonize  so  effectually 
and  beautifully  with  the  dark,  somewhat  ovate,  shiny  leaves,  which 
are  thickly  and  regularly  seated  upon  the  young  growths.  Coming 
as  they  do  from  the  interior  of  the  Brazils,  their  successful 
management  depends  mainly  upon  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
physical  nature  of  that  peculiar  country.  There,  it  is  well  known, 
the  weather  is  most  seasonal,  and  1 he  seasons  distinctly  marked.  At 
one  period  vegetation  is  subjected  to  the  debilitating  influence  of  a 
vertical  sun  which  parches  the  atmosphere  to  aridity,  following  which 
are  deluging  and  for  a time  incessant  torrents  of  rain.  It  is  in  the 
latter  season  that  the  plants  luxuriate  and  make  a rapid  growth, 
their  roots  fixed  in  a terrestrial  temperature  of  from  80°  to  95°, 
with  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  same  power,  and  highly 
charged  with  moisture  in  the  form  of  floating  aqueous  vapour. 
This  warm  humid  atmosphere  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete development  of  their  leaves  and  growths,  and  it  is  in  these 
situations  that  that  important  agent  carbon  so  largely  abounds, 
consequent  upon  the  rapid  decomposition  resulting  from  the 
extinction  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Following  this  condition 
is  the  dry  season,  or  season  of  rest.  A low  temperature  with  corre- 
sponding dryness  of  the  atmosphere  has  the  effect  of  arresting 
growth,  consolidating  the  juices,  and  thus  transmitting  the  new 
parts  into  flowers  and  fruit,  after  which  a partial  deciduous  state 
is  brought  about,  and  vegetation  remains  torpid  until  the  exciting 
influence  of  the  recurring  season  again  arouses  them  to  activity  and 
vigour.  This  cursory  sketch  of  the  climatic  influences  to  which 
this  genus  is  subjected  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  how  important  it 
is  that  we  should  take  the  opportunity  of  starting  plants  into  growth 
at  this  season,  when  solar  light  and  heat  every  day  strengthens 
and  aids  us  in  securing  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  a com- 
plete development  of  the  functions  upon  which  wood,  leaves,  and 
flowers  mainly  depend.  Therefore  a bottom-heat  of  about  from 
70°  to  80°  should  be  secured,  and  the  pots  plunged  up  to  their 
rims,  keeping  the  atmosphere  at  about  the  same  ratio,  also  at  the 
point  of  saturation.  If  this  is  persevered  in,  the  plants  will  imbibe 
nearly  all  the  moisture  they  require  through  the  stomates  of  the 
leaves  and  young  parts,  and  thus  render  watering  almost  un- 
necessary ; and  in  this  condition  they  will  effectually  resist  red- 
spider,  thrip,  and  other  similar  evils  which  always  beset  ill-managed 
half-starved  plants;  growth  will  be  quickly  made  and  matured;  and 
if  at  this  stage  moisture  is  partly  suspended,  still  keeping  the  same 
temperature,  flowers  will  form,  which  when  expansion  commences 
should  be  taken  from  the  bottom-heat  and  placed  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  house,  where  they  should  be  kept  until  flowering 
ceases,  when  a lower  temperature  must  be  sought,  and  the  plant 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  throughout  the 
autumn  months,  in  order  to  harden  and  ripen  the  current  season’s 
growth,  which,  if  effectually  done,  the  plants  will  be  in  a state  to 
resist  the  dull  and  almost  sunless  period  of  our  British  winter, 
without  engendering  the  diseases  which  too  often  attack  this  class 
of  plants,  such  as  growers  call  fogging,  canker,  &c.,  &c., 
which  may  in  all  cases  be  traced  to  an  incomplete  state  of  the 
refining  process,  aud  the  exercise  of  too  little  care  previous  to  the 
plant  going  to  rest. 

The  species  of  this  fine  genus  are  nearly  all  worthy  of  cultivation, 
but  those  appended  below  marked  with  an  asterisk,  are  especially 
worthy  all  the  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
magnificent  species  Calycina , recently  introduced,  far  surpasses 
all  other  known  species,  and  being  a good  grower  will  ere  long 
become  one  of  the  leading  gems  of  our  plant  stoves ; and  even  a 
limited  collection  of  stove  plants  will  be  most  incomplete  without 
this  valuable  addition.  The  best  known  species  arc  Acuminata  * 
Calycina * {major),  Confertijlora*  (syn.  aurijolia ),  Lindeniana, 
Augusta  (syn.  ramosissima),  Eximia,*  Hopeana  (syn.  uniflora), 
Latifolia,*'  Macrantha,  J.  B.  Tanton,  F.lt.H.S. , 
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POTATOES  FOR  1867. 

Atpnge  550  of  last  year’s  issue  I gave  some  account  of  the  potato 
crop  on  the  trial  ground  at  Stoko  Newington,  and  as  planting  is  now 
in  progress,  some  particulars,  not  then  available,  but  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  potato  growers,  have  forced  themselves  upon  nty  attention,  and 
therefore  I propose  now  to  make  a few  remarks  supplementary  to  that  report. 
All  our  good  stocks  of  potatoes  saved  from  the  fearful  havoc  the  disease 
made  here  wero  pitted  on  the  field,  and  from  time  to  time  have  been 
brought  homo  for  use.  Thus  throughout  the  winter  the  merits  of  soveral 
varieties  have  been  tested  and  oompared  under  ciicumstsnoes  of  some 
importance;  for  if,  after  such  a visitation  of  the  murrain,  wo  can  still  keep 
the  table  supplied  with  good  potatoes,  tho  names  of  the  sorts,  and  the 
conditions  attending  their  production,  cannot  be  matters  of  indifference. 
Another  matter,  not  altogether  unimportant,  is  the  experiment  mado  .to 
ascertain  if  potatoes  in  store  could  he  inoculated  with  tho  disease.  I have 
always  assorted,  and  that  unhesitatingly  (soo  especially  pp.  220  and  256, 
1865),  that  when  a potato  is  once  lipcued,  it  is  incapable  of  receiving  the 
disease,  arid  that  if  disease  onco  begins,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  it.  There  are 


but  two  courses  left  to  the  cultivator  to  choose  between  ; either  to  take  them 
up,  and  make  use  of  them  in  some  way  as  pigs’  food,  or  send  them  to  market, 
or  put  them  in  the  mash-tub  to  furnish  wort  for  cheap  brandy,  &c. ; or,  on 
tho  other  hand,  to  let  the  disease  have  its  way,  and  in  due  time  take  up 
such  tubers  as  remain  untouched.  No  attempt  was  made  in  1866  to  save 
a single  root  from  the  disease.  Not  one  was  lifted  till  the  haulm  bad  died 
down,  and  consequently  the  autumn  was  far  gone  ere  the  harvest  was  com- 
pleted, for  rain  set  in  during  the  first  week  in  August,  and  continued  with 
few  intermissions  till  the  end  of  October.  When  the  late  kinds  were  lifted, 
we  learnt  two  facts  respecting  them : first,  that  there  was  an  enormous 
crop,  and,  secondly,  that  nearly  all  the  produce  was  diseased.  There  was  a 
piece  set  apart  for  the  whole  of  the  collection,  three  picked  tubers  of  each. 
Other  pieces  were  set  apart  for  a few  choice  sorts  to  multiply  for  stock  ; and 
there  were  some  twenty  rows  of  twenty  yards  each  planted  with  sorts 
selected  for  home  use.  Respecting  the  samples  in  the  bed  devoted  to  tho 
collection,  the  potato  book  furnishes  the  following  particulars  : — 

Sutton's  Racehorse. — Entirely  destroyed.  Not  one  potato  so  large  as  a 
marble  saved  from  the  wreck.  Messrs.  Sutton  have  supplied  me  with  sets 
to  begin  again.  This  is  one  of  the  best  early  kidneys  known,  if  got  off 
the  ground  before  July  is  out,  as  it  may  be  in  fact,  and  it  may  be  dug  for 
use  at  the  end  of  May  if  helped  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  that  can  be  planted  in  a garden. 

Hibberd’s  Improved  Fluke. — This  was  a seedling  raised  here.  The  stock 
found  its  way,  by  mistake,  to  the  kitchen,  and  was  consumed.  Three 
sets  were  planted  in  the  collection,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  a stock  of  it. 
They  made  enormous  stools,  about  half  a bushel  in  all,  but  not  one  root 
was  sound  enough  to  keep. 

Rintoul' s Early  Bon. — Entirely  destroyed.  This  is  a lamentable  thing, 
for  ttiis  potato  is  handsome,  highly  productive,  and  good  in  colour,  texture, 
and  flavour.  First-rate,  especially  as  a market  potato. 

Golden  Brop. — Entirely  destroyed,  and  no  matter.  Pity  it  was  not 
destroyed  long  since,  for  it  was  never  of  any  value  except  as  pig  food. 

Webb's  Telegraph. — This  pretty  white-fleshed  kidney  was  swept  off  the 
field.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  supplied  sets  for  this  season. 

Webb's  Imperial. — Entirely  destroyed.  This  was  a most  remarkable 
case.  There  were  three  fine  samples  planted  in  the  bed  allotted  to  the 
collection,  and  four  rows  of  20  yards  each — that  is,  80  yards  run — for  home 
use.  We  did  not  obtain  one  sample,  and  have  been  obliged  to  send  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  for  sets,  and  by  their  kindness  we  have  enough  for  a fresh 
beginning.  The  loss  of  this  potato  was  a real  calamity,  because  for  many 
years  past  it  has  been  one  of  our  best  for  table  use  in  spring,  and  towards 
the  opening  of  summer,  for  the  later  it  is  kept  the  better  it  eats.  If  eaten 
before  Christmas,  it  lacks  flavour,  but  after  the  turn  of  the  year  it  improves, 
and  continues  improving  until  it  is  £00  much  sprouted  to  be  fit  for  cooking. 
At  its  best  it  is  surpassed  in  flavour  by  a few  other  varieties,  and  notably 
by  King  of  the  Potatoes,  which  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured  sorts  known,  but 
by  none  is  it  surpassed  in  whiteness,  fineness  of  texture,  and  mealiness. 
There  cannot  be  found  a nicer  looking  potato  when  well  served,  and  looks 
are  of  some  importance  in  these  matters.  Lastly,  it  remains  to  be  said  in 
reference  to  this  variety  that  it  is  not  usually  very  productive — scarcely  so 
productive  as  the  Fluke,  which  is  quite  second-rate  in  respect  of  fruitful- 
ness ; but  in  1866  it  appeared  to  have  been  extravagantly  fruitful ; the  rows 
were  thickly  covered  with  large  tubers  at  taking  up,  but  not  a sound  one 
could  be  found  amongst  them. 

The  foregoing  varieties  are  all  that  were  extinguished  on  our  ground 
by  the  disease.  I shall  now  name  a few  that  proved  extra-good,  and  first 
of  all  let  every  proper  respect  be  paid  to 

King  of  the  Potatoes. — This  was  planted  for  home  use,  and  makes  a 
respectable  appearance  daily  on  the  table  at  the  present  time.  It  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  finest  varieties  known,  having  only  one  fault,  and 
that  is  yellow  flesh.  But  the  texture  is  good,  the  flavour  excellent,  and  a 
careless  cook  can  scarcely  spoil  it,  so  well  does  it  hold  together,  and  so  dry 
does  it  keep  for  a long  time  after  cooking  is  finished.  In  growth  it  is  very 
robust,  and  gives  a larger  proportion  of  handsome  roots  than  any  other 
variety  I am  acquainted  with.  I have  weighed  six  average  samples,  taking 
them  as  they  rise  from  the  basket  in  the  storeroom,  and  I find  the  average 
of  the  six  to  be  9 ounces.  Now  potatoes  weighing  6 ounces  each  are  a 
good  size  for  cooking,  but  in  my  opinion  the  larger  they  are  the  better -up 
to  12  ounces,  which  should  be  the  maximum.  The  best  sample  of  King 
I can  find  at  this  moment  is  a tuber  measuring  8 inches  in  length  and 
4|  inches  in  breadth,  the  weight  of  which  is  22  ounces.  This  is  a hand- 
some root,  rather  flat,  approximating  in  form  to  the  Fluke,  and  if  oarefully 
baked  would  serve  to  accompany  chops  for  two  people.  I have  no  doubt 
from  the  weight  it  is  perfectly  sound  at  the  core.  This  variety  produces 
both  round  and  flat  roots,  but  the  largest  and  handsomest  are  the  flat  or 
kidnev-shaped. 

Mitchell's  Seedling. — By  a mere  chance  a few  rows  of  this  were  planted, 
nnd  the  produce  whs  enormous  in  quantity,  and  the  proportion  diseased 
was  very  small.  It  is  good  for  both  autumn  and  spring  ; in  fact,  it  keeps 
well,  and  scarcely  ever  varies  in  quality,  whether  dug  before  ripe,  or  taken 
up  ripe  and  kept  til!  far  into  spring.  It  is  never  largo,  nnd  the  average  of 
good  samples  are  less  in  size  than  the  Ashleafed  sorts.  The  flesh  is 
greenish-white,  scarcely  mealy,  and  not  well  flavoured.  It  is  in  fact  quite  a 
second-class  potato,  but  its  fruitfulness  and  healthiness  oommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  cultivators  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  a potato  crop  entirely. 

Lapstonc. — We  got  a fow  out  of  many.  This  potato  always  suffers  much 
when  a general  outbreak  of  disease  occurs.  It  is  a beautiful  root,  nnd 
when  served  as  it  should  be  the  flavour  is  excellent.  It  is  not  mealy,  but 
quite  dry,  nnd  almost  of  a nutty  flavour. 

Prince  of  Wales  Kidney. — I observe  that  opinions  differ  as  to  the  value 
of  this  potato,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a great  many  persons 
write  about  potatoes  who  are  quite  incornpotent  to  form  an  opinion — who, 
in  fact,  scarcely  know  a good  potato  from  a bad  one,  whether  on  tho 
ground  or  on  the  table.  But  with  the  most  competent  of  judges,  opinions 
will  differ,  because  soils  and  climates  differ,  and  a potato  that  has  a high 
qunlity  in  one  place  may  have  a poor  quality  in  another — to  say  nothing 
of  the  occasional  sending  out  by  little  local  seodsmon  of  any  sort  they  can 
got  hold  of  cheap  under  the  name  of  a now  sort  that  is  selling  at  a largo 
figure.  We  should  linvo  been  bad  off  last  autumn  but  for  this  variety,  for 
in  tho  midst  of  a field  of  corruption,  this  sort  came  out  scarcely  touched, 
and  wns  very  useful  during  November  and  December.  The  crop  was  good 
in  quantity,  arid  consisted  in  great  part  of  roots  weighing  from  6 oz.  to 
in  oz.  each,  though  15-oz.  roots  wero  not  hard  to  find  amongst  them.  In 
colour  and  texture  it,  is  far  inferior  to  Webb's  Imperial  ',  in  flavour  it  is 
inferior  to  Lnpstone ; but  il  we  had  cast  our  lot  upon  the  two  last-named 
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noble  varieties,  wo  should  have  boon  without  potatoes  altogether.  So 
much  then  for  " tlio  boon,’’  as  tho  raiser  properly  called  it. 

Pheasant '»  Eye  — A abort  row  of  this  gavo  a good  crop.  It  is  an  excellent 
variety. 

Milky  White,— A groat  crop,  acaroely  n taint  of  disease,  and  tho  tubers 
of  even  Hizo  throughout— neither  large  nor  smell.  As  to  quality,  there  ia 
nothing  bettor : it  ahouhl  bo  largely  planted  in  every  garden  in  the  land. 

New  Bound  Scarlet. — Very  productive  and  sound,  and  apparently  one  of 
the  best  disease  rsaisters.  It  is  an  even  potato,  with  a glossy  red  skin, 
averaging  large,  and  very  prolific.  When  oooked,  the  flesh  ia  white,  mode- 
rately mealy,  and  ns  to  flavour  bearable,  and  that’s  all.  It  is  a first-rate 
poor  man’s  potato,  giving  a large  yield  of  wholesome  food,  and  safe  in  event 
of  disease  occurring. 

Skerry  Blue  stood  well  agninst  the  plague.  This  is  reckoned  a first-rate 
potato  in  the  western  parts  of  England.  It  is  ugly,  white  fleshed,  not 
mealy,  and  almost  flavourless.  Its  fruitfulness,  healthiness,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  flesh  are  throe  admirable  qualities. 

Mona's  rridc. — This  has  become  famous,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  best  in  cultivation.  It  has  one  bad  quality,  in  whioh  it  ranks  with 
the  King,  and  that  is  the  flesh  is  yellow.  Otherwise  it  is  good  in  flavour 
and  texture,  and  eminently  serviceable  as  an  esculent.  In  I860,  its 
behaviour  was  admirable  here.  The  orop  was  ripe  on  the  8th  of  August, 
and  averaged  twenty  to  forty  tubers  to  a stool,  the  greater  part  of  them 
handsome  and  of  good  size. 

Fairbairn's  Pink. — This  new  variety  did  well  in  respect  of  escaping 
disease,  and  in  every  other  particular  was  good.  The  flesh  is  white,  mealy, 
and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Paterson's  Victoria. — A short  row  was  planted.  The  result  was  a heavy 
crop  of  handsome  tubers.  Quality  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  a capital 
sort  for  the  table — white,  mealy,  and  good  flavour,  and  not  easily  spoiled  by 
the  cook. 

Paterson’s  Regent. — Saved  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth.  From  three  stools  in 
the  collection  and  six  elsewhere  we  managed  to  pick  out  about  six  roots 
worth  keeping  and  cooking;  and  by  the  way,  they  were  not  worth  cooking, 
for  they  were  waxy,  evil-flavoured,  and  emitted  an  unpleasant  odour.  It 
is  an  ugly  potato,  to  begin  with ; no  one  who  understands  potatoes  will 
expect  any  good  from  it. 

Paterson's  Napoleon. — Good  every  way.  Very  prolific,  and  as  compared 
with  the  best  potatoes  we  have,  fully  deserves  to  be  classed  as  second-rate. 
With  the  view  of  again  testing  the  whole  of  Paterson’s  varieties,  I have 
obtained  a complete  set  from  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden, 
who  have  obligingly  sent  me  clean  picked  samples.  We  have  them  now 
three  times  over,  and  shall  plant  them  in  three  separate  plots  of  ground, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  fairest  results  possible  with  the  means  at  command 
here. 

The  foregoing  are  all  that  I see  reason  to  refer  to,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  potato  crop  of  1866.  The  samples  to  be  planted  this 
week  are  now  (and  have  been  for  some  time  past)  displayed  on  the  fronts 
of  the  bookshelves,  and  on  the  tables,  and  in  the  windows  of  my  study. 
Every  root  is  marked  with  a number  corresponding  to  its  place  in  the 
potato  book,  the  ink  used  for  the  purpose  being  that  indelible  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  lamp-black,  &c.,  &c.,  which  is  used  for  zinc  and  other 
labels  out  of  doors.  Most  of  the  samples  are  well  greened,  and  have 
short,  plump,  purple  shoots  a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  I shall  select 
from  them  a few  for  special  mention,  shaping  my  notes  so  as  to  be  useful, 
if  possible,  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Albion  Ashleaf. — I was  too  late  in  looking  after  this  last  year,  but  I 
have  some  good  samples  of  it  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  of  Yeovil, 
Somerset.  This  is  at  once  an  early  and  a late  variety  : early  if  planted  in  a 
warm  soil,  ripening  off  by  the  first  week  in  July,  and  in  a cold  soil  ripening 
befose  July  is  out ; but  late  in  the  sense  that  if  kept  cool  it  is  reluctant  to 
sprout.  It  is  fruitful,  a good  grower,  and  one  of  the  best  potatoes  that  can 
be  eaten.  I have  known  it  three  years. 

Pink-Eye  Radical. — A tawny  round  potato,  hard  as  iron  and  heavy  as 
lead,  eyes  very  shallow,  and  altogether  much  like  Daintree’s  Early  in 
appearance.  The  flesh  is  quite  white,  very  mealy,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
One  of  the  best  round  potatoes  in  the  market.  With  these  samples  came 
from  Mr.  Pierpoint,  of  Warrington,  the  following  note  : — 

“The  large  tubers  No.  1 are  put  into  pits  in  the  usual  way  at  lifting 
time.  In  the  spring  taken  out,  and  any  sprits  knocked  off.  This  causes 
the  potatoes  to  resprit  freely,  and  at  every  eye.  These  are  planted  whole  for 
stock  seed,  and  the  result  is  a greater  crop  of  healthy  medium  sized  tubers 
later  than  No.  2.  The  reason  for  planting  largest  sets  of  the  whole  potatoes 
is  to  renew  the  stock  true  and  vigorous.  The  reason  for  planting  whole  is 
to  obtain  a greater  number  of  medium  sized  tubers.  No.  2 are  small 
potatoes  of  same  crop.  These  are  placed  in  spritting  boxes  immediately 
upon  getting  up,  and  kept  dry  until  planting  time,  when  thej  are  set  whole. 
The  result  is  earlier  and  larger  produce,  but  less  total  weight  of  crop  than 
No.  1.  To  ensure  the  earliest  possible  crop,  cut  a small  piece,  say  one- 
eight  of  an  inch,  off  each  No.  2 a day  or  more  previous  to  planting.  The 
reason  for  ‘ boxing’  at  lifting  time  is  that  by  that  means  one  or  two  early 
strong  sprits  are  secured,  and  this  very  materially  aids  in  obtaining  size 
and  earliness  of  crop.”  The  average  weight  of  No  1 is  5 cz.,a  fair  cooking 
size,  that  of  No.  2 is  2 oz.  The  small  size  has  one  fat  sprit  an  inch  long 
from  the  crown  eye  ; the  other  eyes  have  not  started. 

Grimsdale’ s Early  Kidney. — From  Messrs.  Grimsdale  and  Sons,  Uxbridge, 
Middlesex.  This  is  evidently  one  of  the  Ashleaved  race.  I know  nothing 
of  its  growth,  but  the  samples  sent  to  me  are  handsome,  very  even  and 
uniform,  and  a dish  served  to  table  established  its  character  as  first-rate  in 
texture  and  flavour. 

American  Red. — This,  with  several  other  varieties  that  were  wanting,  has 
been  received  from  Messrs.  G.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  25,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly. 
The  tubers  are  large,  round,  slightly  flattened,  rounding  up  boldly  from 
the  eyes,  which  are  depressed,  but  not  deeply.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is 
a mixture  of  fawn  and  pale  red,  with  much  roughness.  The  size  and 
beauty  of  this  potato  distinguish  it  among  hundreds,  so  that  the  uninitiated 
would  be  likely  to  select  it  as  promising  good  things  by  its  distinct  and 
handsome  appearance.  It  is  as  good  as  it  looks  ; the  flesh  is  as  white  as 
snow,  the  texture  fine  and  quite  mealy,  and  the  flavour  first-rate.  It  is 
reported  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  to  be  a heavy  cropper  ; on  that  point  I can  say 
nothing  now,  but  on  the  other  points  I speak  from  observation. 

Goldfinder. — For  this,  with  several  others,  I am  indebted  to  Messrs. 
G.  Gibbs  and  Co.  It  would  be  needless  to  name  it  here,  except  that  it 
enjoys  some  sort  of  repute  as  a good  variety,  whereas  in  truth  it  is  a very 
bad  one.  Having  known  it  several  years,  I can  say  without  hesitation  that 


it  is  very  subject  to  disease,  and  that  at  its  best  it  is  not  good  enough  for 
any  table.  It  is  a great  cropper,  but  if  it  bo  regarded  as  a cattle  food  it  is 
at  once  beaten  by  tho  Chardon,  which  is  equally  fruitful,  more  healthy, 
and  may  bo  put  upon  tho  table  without  causing  nausea;  in  fact  a Chardon 
well  oooked  and  piping  hot  is  not  to  bo  despised  with  a steak  hissing  from 
thq  gridiron.  I speak  from  experience,  having  oaten  both  lately  at  a gairio- 
keeper’g  cottage  aftor  a walk  of  night  miles,  some  part  of  it  up  stiff  hillsides, 
and  some  through  hogs  where,  if  one  wore  to  lie  down, one’s  earthly  history 
would  bo  closed  instnnter. 

Ashtop  Fluke—  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Ikilborn,  have 
forwarded  samples  of  their  new  variety  hearing  this  name.  It  is  a hand- 
some kidney,  said  to  bo  bred  from  tho  Ashleayed  and  tho  Fluke,  and  in 
its  appearance  and  qualities  it  agrees  perfectly  with  its  alleged  origin.  Of 
its  growth  I can  say  nothing  now,  but  as  a table  potato  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired;  it  has  the  whiteness  and  mealiness  of  the  Fluke,  and  the  fine 
flavour  of  the  Ashleaf.  It  is  a capital  keeper,  for  my  samples  htwe  been 
in  a warm  room  some  months,  and  are  now  barely  started. 

The  foregoing  are  all  that  appear  to  be  desirable  to  remark  upon  at  present 
amongst  the  varieties  added  to  the  collections  for  1867.  Itespecting  the 
selection  of  potatoes  for  garden  cultivation,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  are 
influenced  by  reason  ratherthan  prejudice,  that  to  grow  several  varieties  is  by 
no  means  so  absurd  a praotice  as  some  shallow,  hasty,  and  narrow-minded 
people  imagine  it.  It  is  common  enough  to  hear  some  over-wise  gardener 
say,  “ Two  sorts  of  potatoes  are  enough  for  me.’’  Some  go  as  far  as  six 
sorts,  but  always  with  a protest  against  the  multiplicity  of  varieties  that 
have  places  in  the  lists.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  the  man  who  grows 
all  the  varieties  he  can  obtain  must  grow  a vast  amount  of  rubbish.  Bad 
sorts  are  more  plentiful  than  g >od,  and  very  many  cultivators  who  are  not 
new  to  the  business  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  points  that  constitute  good 
quality.  But  in  avoiding  the  error  of  too  many,  it  is  not  desirable  to  run 
into  the  other  extreme  of  too  few.  I think  we  may  safely  say  that  wherever 
the  table  is  to  be  supplied  the  whole  year  round  with  good  potatoes,  there 
should  be  at  least  a dozen  sorts  grown  ; and  from  time  to  time  new  sorts 
should  be  tried  with  a view  of  multiplying  the  chances  of  a crop  in  the 
event  of  disease  occurring.  We  are  well  supplied  with  potatoes  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  with  plenty  to  spare.  A gift  of  a bushel  of  good 
potatoes  now  and  then  where  wholesome  food  is  not  over-abundant,  is  not 
a bad  way  of  utilizing  the  results  of  experimental  culture,  and  we  are  never 
much  troubled  about  our  overplus.  But  how  would  it  have  been  with  us 
since  October  last,  and  henceforth  till  June  or  July  next,  if  in  1866  we  had 
trusted  to  our  own  Improved  Fluke,  Rintoul’s  Early  Don,  Webb’s  Tele- 
graph, and  Webb’s  Imperial?  Here  are  four  as  good  sorts  as  can  be 
chosen — sorts  that  compel  admiration  by  that  best  of  tests,  the  eating. 
Yet  if  we  had  trusted  to  those  four,  and  had  eovered  ever  so  much  ground 
with  them,  probably  we  should  not  have  had  a potato  to  eat  of  our  own 
growing  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  whole  year.  S.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  EFFECTIVE  MODE  OF  HEATING. 

Observing  many  and  grievous  complaints  of  several  correspondents  in  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine  and  Floral  World,  touching  the  havoc  made  by  the 
late  severe  weather  in  their  respective  plant  establishments,  and  thereby 
raising  the  important  question  of  heating  the  said  structures,  I am  induced 
to  set  forth,  in  as  brief  terms  as  possible,  the  performances  of  a most  useful 
apparatus,  whereby,  with  a minimum  of  attention,  our  entire  stock  has  been  pre- 
served unscathed.  Our  greenhouse,  which  was  constructed  from  my  plan 
two  years  ago,  is  23  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high.  It  is  fitted 
with  the  usual  4-inch  hot-water  service  piping,  very  sparingly  supplied. 
The  boiler  is  multitubular,  the  tubes  are  vertical ; it  is  circular  m form,  and 
surrounded  by  a sheet-iron  casing;  its  height  is  under  4 feet,  and  its  diameter 
isl8inches.  The  fuel  is  supplied  from  the  top.  The  boiler  stands  on  its  own 
■base,  and  requires  no  setting  or  brickwork  of  any  kind,  save  a small  smoke 
shaft.  It  is  fitted  with  a self-regulating  apparatus,  on  a principle  at  once 
simple,  scientific,  and  unfailing — to  wit,  the  expansion  and  contracti  n of 
mercury  acting  in  conjunction  with  a balanced  air  valve,  and  there1  y 
regulating  with  faithful  exactitude  the  quantity  of  air  requisite  for  the  duo 
combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  advantages  of  this  invention  are  extreme 
regularity  of  temperature  in  the  pipes,  careful  utilization  of  the  heat  evolved 
from  the  fuel,  and  consequently  great  economy  of  fuel  (one  bushel  or  four 
pecks  of  ordinary  gas  coke  sufficed  to  keep  our  apparatus  in  full  operation  in 
the  most  severe  weather,  without  any  attention,  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
more).  Its  other  advantages  are  great  saving  of  labour,  independence  of 
action  in  respect  of  careless  fixing,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  draught  incidental 
to  varying  conditions  of  wind  and  weather  ; and , lastly,  the  complete  and  utter 
abolition  of  “ night  stokering,”  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  an  esteemed 
coi respondent  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  for  this  month  issued  against 
the  possibility  of  so  desirable  a climtx.  I assert  this  with  the  confidence 
acquired  by  two  winters’  practical  and  personal  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  apparatus,  and  I think  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute  the  severe  character 
of  the  weather  ■'  e have  lately  had  to  contend  with.  Out  of  many  hundreds, 
we  have  not  lost  a single  plant  from  the  effect  of  frost ; on  the  contrary,  to 
use  the  words  of  a friend  who  saw  them  lately,  the  whole  stock  rejoice  in 
the  most  robust  health,  which  fact,  considering  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
amateurs  and  mere  beginners,  I leave  to  tell  its  own  tale  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  heating  arrangements.  The  system  is  capable  of  extension  to  almost 
anv  limit.  One  friend,  who  adopted  it  from  my  recommendation,  luats  seven 
different  structures  from  one  boiler,  and  he  speaks  most  highly  of  its  action. 
In  conclusion,  I beg  to  say  that  in  publishing  this  statement  I have  no 
earthly  interest  or  motive  whatever  beyond  a sincere  wish  to  benefit  my 
brother  amateurs,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  horticultural  public  in  general 
to  the  merits  of  a most  ingenious  and  effective  invention.  The  boiler  is 
patented,  and  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Bower,  St.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire. 

Beltoft  Mouse,  February  13,  1867.  R.  Roadley  Dixon. 


Dogs’  Tales. — Three  dogs  belonging  toM.  de  S.  and  M.P.  of  Bordeaux, 
went  hunting  on  their  own  account,  but  one  of  M.  de  S.’s  dogs  failed  to 
return,  and  the  other  two  only  turned  up  late  at  night  covered  with  sweat, 
blood,  and  mould,  and  evidently  quite  worn-out  with  fatigue.  They  both 
made  off  early  next,  morning,  and  returned  again  at  night  in  the  same  state  as 
before.  This  continued  for  several  days,  when  at  last  the  third  dog  made  his 
appearance  in  the  most  emaciated  condition  between  his  two  liberators.  It 
appears  that  the  emaciated  animal,  in  pursuit  of  a rabbit,  had  gone  full  pelt 
into  a hole,  from  which  he  had  been  unable  to  extricate  himself.  His  friends 
had  to  dig  him  out,  and  were  several  days  about  it. 
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ON  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  TEMPERATURE. 

BY  O.  IIADWEN,  ESQ.,  F.n.S. 

(From  the  Journal  of  tlio  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

Being  interested  in  horticulture,  yet,  unfortunately,  denied  a climate 
suitable  for  trying  outdoor  experiments,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I made 
an  application  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  they 
might  [perhaps  permit  my  experiment  to  be  tried  at  their  garden  at 
Chiswick,  already  rendered  famous  by  the  valuable  thermometrical  read- 
ings that  have  been  taken  there  for  so  many  years.  I therefore  wrote  and 
asked  that  a few  additional  daily  observations  might  be  taken  for  me. 
This  application  they  in  the  kindest  manner  acceded  to,  and  the  subject 
was  warmly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  who  was  only  too  glad,  he 
wrote  me,  to  be  of  service  to  horticulture.  My  application  was  that,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  maxima  and  minima  in  the  open  air,  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  a south  wall  should  be  taken,  and  the  maxima  and  minima  of 
the  large  conservatory.  In  this  latter  case  I asked  that  the  progress  of 
the  crop  should  he  noted,  as  also  when  fire-heat  was  used.  Thus  the 
matter  rested  till  I went  up  to  the  Great  International  Flower  Show,  where 
I encountered  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  who  invited  me  to  write  a few  notes 
explanatory  of  my  reasons  for  making  this  request,  so  that  when  the  result 
of  the  observations  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  the  Fellows 
would  be  better  able  to  understand  the  value  of  the  tables.  This,  I thought, 
was  more  than  I was  able  to  perform  ; but  subsequently  I have  seen  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  the  paper  on  “ Border-heating  ” by  the  Rev.  W. 
Kingsley,  and  his  concluding  remarks  have  not  only  accorded  with  my  own 
opinion,  when  he  says,  “I  am  sure  that  unless  our  experiments  are  based 
upon  some  principle  to  begin  with,  they  will  never  be  of  value  for  making 
correct  inductions  ; and  so  I shall  be  glad  to  give  some  time  to  experiments 
of  a scientific  kind  in  order  to  obtain  results  that,  as  an  individual,  I should 
never  live  long  enough  to  see,  but  which  by  the  united  efforts  of  many  may 
be  arrived  at  in  a few  seasons  but  I have  also  felt  such  a strong  desire  to 
assist  him  in  his  laudable  efforts,  that  I have  concluded  to  write  a few 
notes  to  try  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  Fellows,  not  only  to  the  value 
of  such  scientific  experiments,  but  also  to  point  out  to  them  my  reasons 
for  thinking  the  garden  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick  possesses  peculiar 
advantages  for  such  experiments.  The  first  is,  that  to  be  of  any  use  to 
horticulturists,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  experiments  should 
be  made  by  some  one  of  experience,  whose  interest  in  horticulture  is  un- 
doubted, who  has  time  carefully  to  observe  all  changes,  and  in  whom 
every  confidence  can  be  placed  as  having  no  previous  prejudices  that  could 
warp  his  judgment,  and  so  prevent  him  having  the  full  benefit  of  all  his 
perceptive  faculties ; secondly,  that  the  experiments  could  be  tried  in  a 
suitable  locality;  thirdly,  that  the  place  should  be  the  one  where  the 
experiments  could  be  tried  at  the  least  possible  expense.  I think  that  all 
who  know  the  garden  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick  will  join  with  me  in 
thinking  it  offers  all  these  advantages — in  its  staff  employed  under  the 
Garden  Committee — in  its  climate,  as  we  are  told  that  in  July  the  valley 
of  the  Thames  is  as  warm  as  any  part  of  England,  not  excepting  the 
southern  coast  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall;  and  since  the  garden  has  all 
the  sorts  of  houses  required  for  the  experiments,  it  would  only  need  a 
light  expense,  such  as  making  a warm  border,  buying  wall-sheeting,  and 
supplying  the  thermometers  to  carry  out  any  experiments  that  might  be 
required.  I am  one,  if  more  can  be  found,  willing  to  join  in  the  expense 
of  the  following  experiments,  say,  for  two  or  three  years. 

That  the  maxima  be  taken  each  day  and  the  minima  each  night,  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  shade,  on  a south  wall  exposed  to  the  sun,  on  a south  wall 
wellsheeted  up  each  night, as  also  during  the  day, if  required,  which  practice 
is  to  be  noted,  in  a heated  border  in  the  open  ground  at  the  same  depth, 
both  borders  to  have  planted  in  them  wall-trees  and  standards  ; the 
sheeted-up  wall  to  be  also  used  in  like  manner;  in  the  orchard-house, 
glass  wall,  in  the  lean-to  vinery,  and  large  conservatory.  In  each  case  the 
progress  of  the  crop  to  be  mentioned,  and  when  fire-heat  is  used  in  those 
that  have  it.  My  reason  for  making  this  proposal  is  because  I think  we 
do  not  fully  realize  the  power  of  sun-heat  any  more  than  the  advantages 
of  border-heat.  Who  was  prepared  to  find,  what  the  experiment  of  this 
year  has  shown,  that  a peach  tree  or  vine  planted  against  the  south  wall  at 
Chiswick  would,  during  the  warm  sunny  days,  have  had  a much  higher 
temperature  than  was  required  to  bring  the  crop  of  grapes  to  a successful 
maturity  in  the  large  conservatory  1 Turning  to  the  minima  table,  I think 
there  is  every  probability  that  if  a sheet  had  been  employed  to  check  the 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  we  might  have  said  as  much  for  the  night  tem- 
perature also.  The  disadvantage  of  unheated  glass  walls  is  that 
the  sun  in  spring  advances  the  trees,  and  yet  the  glass  is  not 
able  to  prevent  during  the  night  the  injury  from  low  tempera- 
tures caused  either  by  frost  or  radiation  during  clear  nights ; and 
the  peach  trees  or  vines  suffer  from  this  last  evil  quite  as  much  in 
the  autumn  as  in  the  spring,  for  the  trees  are  by  this  cause  often  being 
put  to  rest  before  the  crop  is  ripe.  Again,  who  was  prepared  to  learn  that 
a lean-to  orchard  house,  with  the  back  wail  facing  the  south,  had  such  a 
manifest  advantage  over  a span-roofed  house  with  the  same  aspect,  as  we 
must  believe  it  has,  if  in  the  open  air  such  a wall  indicates  a heat  of  100° 
without  any  glass  to  retain  the  air  heated  by  its  radiation  ? With  respect 
to  border-heating,  the  Rev.  W.  Kingsley  gives  some  important  infor- 
mation from  his  experiments,  which  I can  fully  believe  from  my  own, 
though,  as  I have  said,  my  climate  has  confined  me  to  experiments  under 
glass.  A few  years  since,  I communicated  to  one  of  the  papers,  though  at 
the  time  it  attracted  no  attention,  what  very  much  surprised  me.  I 
planted  down  the  centre  of  a span-roofed  vinery  I had  supplied  with 
bottom-heat  to  grow  Muscats  in,  some  early  French  vines,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  cropping  them  till  the  roof  was  covered.  The  catalogue  from 
which  I ordered  them  said  some  of  these  very  early  ones  would  be  ripe 
nearly  two  months  before  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  yet  the  result  did  not 
give  two  weeks,  and  I am  still  of  opinion  that  with  this  treatment  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  not  a late  grape  in  the  meaning  of  that  term.  If 
I am  correct,  forcing  should  still  mean  what  its  name  implies,  that  the 
crop  by  extra  heat  has  been  produced  in  an  unusually  short  time,  and  not 
that  it  was  commenced  at  an  earlier  date.  Producing  a crop  in  a shorter 
time  is  what  wo  want,  that  our  fruit  may  ripen  while  our  days  are  still 
warm,  and,  what  is  as  important,  while  the  days  are  long.  In  Scotland, 
from  this  last  cause  it  is  thought,  an  averago  wheat  crop  can  be  grown  at 
a lower  temperaturo  than  in  Franco,  and  I believe  in  u smaller  number 
of  days. 

1 had, the  other  day  an  opportunity  of  questioning  n gontloman  who  had 
just  landed  from  Canada  upon  these  points, 'as  I wished  to  know  if  ho 


would  confirm  what  a friend  of  mine  from  St.  Petersburg  had  previously 
told  me  respecting  the  amazingly  rapid  growth  of  all  the  crops.  lie  told 
me  that  he  left  Montreal  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  that  the  new  apples 
were  then  beginning  to  come  into  the  market,  though  they  did  not  consider 
the  crop  to  be  ripe  till  near  the  20th  of  August,  and  that  this  year,  which 
was  not  a late  one,  there  was  not  an  apple-leaf  to  be  seen  on  the  20th  of 
May.  I said,  “Do  you  say  an  apple  crop  can  be  perfected  in  three  months?  ” 
He  said,  “Yes;  you  seem  to  overlook  the  length  of  the  days,  and  the  great 
heat  we  have — often  110°  in  the  sun  and  90°  in  the  shade.  " I asked  him  if 
they  found  that  the  drainage  warmed  the  soil  and  made  the  crops  earlier; 
and  he  told  me  it  was  being  largely  carried  on  for  this  reason.  No  doubt 
the  nature  of  the  Canadian  apples  helps  to  explain  a part  of  this,  as  all  I 
have  seen  that  I knew  were  Canadian  were  very  light  for  the  size.  I give 
this  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  it  may  be  confirmed  or  disproved,  but  I 
believe  it  will  prove  to  be  no  exaggeration.  It  will  thus  be  easily  seen  how 
interested  I was  with  this  paper  on  “ Border-heating  ” by  the  Rev.  W. 
Kingsley  ; and  I think  he  will  take  as  much  pleasure  in  examining  these 
tables  collected  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  my  suggestion. 

The  daily  history  of  the  life  of  this  crop  of  grapes  is  of  itself  a valuable 
paper,  and  I know  of  no  treatise  on  the  vine  that  contains  such  a one ; but 
yet  we  want  still  more  of  such  ; and  I hope  next  year  to  obtain  one  from  a 
house  where  no  heat  but  sun-heat  can  be  obtained,  and  which  yet  produces 
yearly  a very  heavy  crop  of  good  grapes;  but  we  also  want,  on  “ standard 
authority,”  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  sorts  of  houses  now 
built;  and  I venture  to  think  that  this  is  as  much  within  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as  the  trials  of  the  various 
merits  of  fruit.  It  is  said  that  the  Council  are  anxious  to  make  their 
garden  at  Chiswick  as  useful  as  their  means  will  permit;  and  I believe 
this  is  true.  My  intention  is  not  to  raise  a discussion  as  to  whether  what 
I propose  is  within  their  means  or  not,  but  simply  as  a producer  of  fruit 
I wish  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  and,  as  I have  said,  I am  willing  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expense. 


THE  FROST  AND  THE  ROSES. 

As  some  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  Editor,  are  favouring  us  with  the 
effects  of  the  late  frost  on  their  roses,  it  would  I think  add  much  to  the  value 
of  their  information  if  in  addition  to  their  showing  us  the  hardiness  of  a rose 
as  compared  with  others  of  the  same  class,  they  could.tell  us  the  result  of  the 
late  cold  upon  the  same  rose  grown  on  its  own  roots,  the  manetti,  or  briers. 
As  I consider  every  little  bit  of  information  to  be  of  value  upon  this  point, 
especially  when  it  relates  to  so  splendid  and  comparatively  untried  a rose  as 
“ Marechal  Neil,”  I will  give  you  my  modicum  of  experience.  Last 
spring  I planted  against  a south  wall  a fair-sized  plant  of  Marechal  Neil, 
propagated  on  the  manetti ; it  grew  freely,  and  in  the  autumn  flowered 
abundantly.  About  Midsummer  I planted  a few  feet  distant  a second  plant 
of  the  same  rose  — in  fact,  a cutting  taken  from  the  former  one;  it  had  been 
pushed  in  heat,  and  was  at  the  time  I turned  it  out  of  the  pot  a little  weak 
wee  thing,  but  it  soon  gained  strength,  and  grew  fast,  until  it  had  attained 
by  late  autumn  the  height  of  three  feet.  Both  these  plants  I protected  by 
placing  before  them  a narrow  slip  of  an  old  casement  window,  taking  means 
to  prevent  the  wet  running  down  from  the  top,  and  leaving  the  sides  partly 
open  so  as  to  admit  of  a current  of  air  passing  freely  through.  Thus  pro- 
tected alike,  and  under  precisely  similarly  circumstances  as  to  locality,  the 
first,  viz.,  the  parent  plant  on  the  manetti  stock,  succumbed  completely  ; the 
cutting,  which  is  on  its  own  roots,  is  not  only  alive,  but  the  eyes  (which 
were  actually  green  and  pushing  during  the  severity  of  the  frost)  have  burst 
forth  into  vigorous  young  shoots  ; it  has  also  retained  its  foliage  fresh  and 
green  throughout  the  winter.  If  one  can  form  an  opinion  from  a single 
plant,  I should  pronounce  this  loveliest  of  all  roses  to  be  decidedly  hardy  when 
grown  upon  its  own  roots,  even  under  the  baneful  influence  of  Loudon 
smoke. 

J udging,  Mr.  Editor,  from  the  gloriously  vigorous  bushes  of  hybrid  per- 
petuals  I have  seen  growing  in  your  garden,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
that  class  doing  best  upon  their  own  roots  in  our  murky  atmosphere  ; in  fact, 
the  advantages  in  various  ways  of  having  our  roses  upon  their  own  roots 
seems  to  me  so  obvious,  that  I cannot  understand  why  it  is  that  there  are  no 
nurserymen  to  be  found  who  will  undertake  to  piovide  us  with  them.  I am 
told  that  the  facility  of  propagating  them  on  the  manetti  renders  that  method 
the  most  profitable.  Granting  that  to  be  the  case,  I would  say,  get  over  that 
difficulty  by  charging  us  more.  We  should  not  grudge  paying  a fair  per 
centage  more  for  what  we  want,  could  we  but  depend  upon  obtaining  them. 
The  time  required  for  producing  a marketable  sized  plant  by  cut  ing  is  not 
so  long  as  to  be  unremunerative  either,  in  my  opinion  ; for  instance,  cuttings 
I planted  last  September  twelve  months  n ade  decent-sized  plants  last  summer, 
many  of  them  tlowering  in  the  autumn.  In  November  last  I removed  them 
to  their  permanent  positions,  and  should  have  been  well  satisfied  to  have 
received  similar  plants  from  a nursery.  Thus,  a little  over  twelve  months 
had  sufficed  to  make  cuttings  of  four  eyes’  length  into  established  bushes,  and 
doubtless  with  a nurseryman’s  appliances,  attention,  and  skill,  by  striking 
from  buds,  the  application  of  heat,  and  in  various  ways,  time  could  be 
saved,  and  propagation  in  large  quantities  expedited.  But  even  after  all,  if 
raising  roses  upon  their  own  roots  coald  not  he  accomplished  so  speedily  ns 
under  the  present  system  of  grafting  on  the  manetti,  I repeat,  then  chargo 
us  more — only  let’s  have  them. 

I believe  there  is  a good  opening  and  a fair  field  for  any  enterprising  young 
man  who  would  make  it  his  business  to  carry  out  this  method  of  roso 
propagation.  An  Amateur. 

Stoke  Newington,  February  18. 

[Wo  have  seen  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  communication. 
The  Marechal  Neil  on  its  own  roots  is  as  livoly  as  a bird,  and  as  green  as  a 
willow  in  the  mon  h of  May.— Ed.  G.  M.] 

Exhibitions  Announced. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Spring  Shows, 
March  19th  and  April  16th;  Great  Show,  June  4th  to  8 t,h  ; Rose  Show, 
July  2nd  ; Exhibition  at  Bury  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  July  15th  to  19th.  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Spring  Shows,  Saturdays, 
March  23rd,  April  13th  and  27th ; General  Exhibitions,  Wednesdays, 
May  29th,  June  19th,  July  3rd.  National  Exhibition, Manchester, Sunn  7th 
to  June  15lh.  West  of  England  Rose  Show,  Hereford , July  9th.  Dundee 
Floral  Fite,  Baxter  Dark,  Sept.  4lh,  0th,  0th,  and  7th.  Clifton,  Spring 
Show,  Mny  23rd;  Rose  Show,  Juno  20th;  Autumn  Show,  August  29th. 
Leeds  Horticultural  Sooicty , Great  Show,  June  13th  ami  II.  Brussels, 
April  11th,  15th,  and  Kill  . Malincs,  March  17th,  18th,  und  19th.  Baris 
Universal  Exposition,  April  1st  to  October  til  at. 
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A FEW  WEEKS  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

A Visit  to  Ckooicn. 

Tho  namo  Oregon  moans  in  English  “ a sholl."  I was  assurod  by  a 
friend,  Mr.  Strwdwiok,  that  I should  bo  amply  paid  for  a journey,  oven  if 
it  was  a long  one,  to  bohold  tho  many  elegant  and  various  charms  which 
surround  this  domain.  As  I had  already  amplo  cause  for  estimating  his 
worth  in  conveying  just  notions  of  the  excellences  connected  with  natural 
soenery,  I was  of  oourse  influenced  by  his  prosent  advice.  Moreover,  ho 
said  I could  roview  the  beauties  of  this  romantio  and  rugged  landscape 
with  pleasnro  equal  to  any  I had  derived  from  any  of  my  foreign  explora- 
tions, and  he  offered  to  aooompany  me  and  introduce  mo  to  tho  gardens  at 
Crogen,  where  he  is  well  known.  I appreciated  his  kindness,  nnd  was  glad 
to  embraoe  the  opportunity.  We  left  Rhug,  the  abode  of  my  friend,  about 
ten  o'olock,  provided  with  a few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  It  was  a dear,  bright, 
and  crisp  morning ; the  pure  air  of  the  mountains  gave  a spirit  and  a 
cheerfulness  to  our  walk.  We  found  in  our  journey  much  to  admire,  par- 
ticularly when  the  road  passed  over  an  eminence.  My  companion  allowed 
very  few  objeots  of  interest  to  esoape  without  notice,  and  as  we  approaohed 
Crogen,  the  soenery  became  more  varied  and  beautiful — the  majestic  trees 
that  stood  isolated  showing  all  their  fine  proportions,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  woods  indicating  the  approach  of  an  ancestral  estate.  At  a sudden 
turn  of  the  road  I came  in  sight  of  the  lodge  which  marks  the  entrance  to 
the  park.  As  soon  as  I had  ontered,  I caught  a glimpse  of  the  Hall  between 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees.  I found  Crogen  highly  merited  Mr. 
Strwdwick’s  description  : a delightful  spot,  a charming  retreat  in  the  vale 


from  homo,  ho  has  not  imbibed  ri  uch  taste  for  flowers  or  decorative 
features.  Ho  had  no  wish  to  alter  nny  untamed  situation,  or  even  uttempt 
to  invent  unythmg  where  nature  has  been  lavish  of  her  charms.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  here  at  Crogen  the  shrubbery  was  deficient  of 
evergreens,  which  add  so  much  to  the  coziness  of  a place  in  winter.  Ever- 
greens, indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  only  things  wanted  to  give  an  artistic 
tone  to  the  foreground  of  a splendid  picture.  There  are  good  drives  and 
walks,  composed  of  stones  from  the  river,  kept  clean  and  firm;  plenty  of 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs;  and  tho  disposition  of  the  ground  is  naturally 
beautiful.  I pointed  this  out  to  the  gardener,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
me,  saying  that  Mr.  Robertson  was  very  fond  of  planting,  and  hod  made 
new  plantations  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  acres.  The  trees  planted 
are  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch  firs,  and  these  hove  had  a singular  success; 
but  he  did  not  confino  himself  solely  to  those  kinds,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  his  employer  would  plant  a few  shrubs,  which  would  add  both  comfort 
and  beauty  to  the  place.  Wo  were  now  conducted  to  the  kitchen  garden, 
which  is  a spacious  one.  There  were  visible  signs  that  the  gardener  was 
well  up  to  his  work,  as  the  gardeners  say;  and  I think  winter  is  the  best 
time  to  tell  for  it,  as  I found  here  plenty  of  salads,  such  as  endive, 
lettuces,  and  celery,  all  good — the  last  in  particular,  for  I never  saw  better: 
there  oannot  be  much  room  for  complaint.  The  celery  most  prized  was 
that  good  old  variety  Cole’s  Defiance.  The  brassica  tribe  was  well  re- 
presented with  Brussels  sprouts,  broccoli,  and  greens  of  every  description. 
The  variegated  kale  viat  beautiful  in  its  markings;  they  used  it  principally 
to  decorate  the  dessert, such  as  applesand  pears;  and  by-the-bye  I was  shown 
some  fine  specimens  of  Bull’s  Golden  Reiuette  apple;  this  is  a scarce  variety. 


the  robin's  nest  in  hks.  cash's  fernery. — (See  page  93.) 


of  Ediernion,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dee.  The  waters  here  are  but  a 
few  yards  across,  gliding  silently  and  smoothly  along,  reflecting  the  im- 
pending foliage  of  its  banks.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  turnpike 
road,  three  miles  from  the  picturesque  little  village  of  Llanderfel.  Crogen 
is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  but  the  present  occupant  is 
H.  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury.  As  we  traversed  the  carriage 
drive,  which  was  in  gentle  sweeps  through  groves  of  majestic  oaks,  elms, 
and  beeches,  we  saw  on  the  left  the  undulated  surface  of  the  park,  and  on 
the  right  the  high  and  massive  rocks,  their  shaggy  sides  richly  clothed  with 
various  foliage,  and  many  diversities  of  colour.  Conspicuous  among  the 
timber  were  the  beeches;  their  trunks  looked  like  pillars  of  shining 
marble  ; the  white  stems  of  the  young  birches,  and  the  ragged  and  rufous 
bark  of  the  older  trees  presented  singular  and  striking  contrasts.  On 
arriving  at  the  house,  I found  it  a very  ancient  specimen  of  architecture. 
This  venerable  structure  it  is  conjectured  was  erected  prior  to  the  sixth 
century.  It  is  mantled  with  the  “ ivy  green,’’  and  from  the  thickness  of 
the  stems  it  must  have  clung  to  its  support  for  many  generations,  screen- 
ing the  walls  from  many  mountain  blasts.  The  walls  seemed  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  would  still  weather  the  storms  for  ages  to 
come.  But  this  mansion  appears  to  me,  from  its  construction,  te  have  been 
of  British  origin ; it  was  built,  no  doubt,  to  defend  the  narrow  pass  through 
the  vale,  a benefit  which  it  seems  capable  of  affording  even  now,  though  in 
ancient  times  it  must  have  much  more  effectual.  I was  now  introduced  to 
the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  a Welshman  of  course.  I soon 
found  out  that  the  kitchen  garden  was  the  place  that  received  his  best 
attention.  Being  a native  of  the  mountains,  perhaps  never  twenty  miles 


I once  took  a first  prize  with  this  sort  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  London. 
Everything  looked  neat  and  tidy,  and  before  I left  the  garden  I was  curious 
enough  to  peep  into  the  rhubarb  and  seakale  pots.  It  was  a pleasing 
sight;  many  a dish  could  have  been  cut  fit  to  set  before  the 
Queen.  We  were  now  conducted  to  the  best  point  where  we  could  get  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood.  We  passed  through  a 
wood,  and  ascended  to  a promontory  that  jutted  out  above  the  waving 
branches.  On  reaching  this  elevated  point,  the  unexpected  manner  in 
which  the  prospect  burst  into  view  proved  the  truth  of  all  that  Mr. 
Strwdwiek  had  said  of  it.  The  Dee’s  transparent  stream  is  seen  winding 
elegantly  in  varying  curves;  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vale  are  finely  diversified  in  shape  and  tints;  they  rise  in  the  order  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  are  richly  covered  with  forest  trees  of  gigantic  size, 
their  forms  presenting  every  degree  of  grace,  and  where  thickest  affording 
the  richest  depth  of  shadow.  The  scene  is  that  of  a grand  mountain  forest 
such  as  I suppose  Mr.  Prosper  is  best  familiar  with  amongst  the  many 
well-travelled  men  who  write  for  the  magazine.  I was  struck  with  admira- 
tion with  the  beauties  of  this  situation.  Right  and  left  the  vale  presents 
a prospect  of  almost  unequalled  variety  and  beauty,  the  mansion  in  the 
midst  being  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  landscape.  The  keeper’s 
house,  the  gardener’s  lodge,  and  the  labourer’s  cottages,  all  lend  their  aid 
to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  scenery ; for  after  all,  much  as  we  may  talk 
of  solitude,  we  do  love  the  mingling  of  human  life  with  the  glories  of 
nature.  Some  are  rude  and  singularly  built,  and  would  present  the  young 
artist  with  good  subjects  for  the  pencil.  I believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a spot  that  can  be  put  iu  competition  with  it,  considering  it  either 
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os  the  joy  of  a painter’s  eye  or  poet's  mind,  or  as  a desirable  residence 
for  those  who  admire  the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  healthful  exercise  and  recreation  have  here  ample  opportunities 
to  gratify  them,  and  the  lovers  of  shooting,  fishing,  hunting,  and  boating 
need  never  laok  good  sport.  From  the  various  discoveries  made  from  time 
to  time  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  things  con- 
nected  with  ages  gone  by,  such  as  old  earthenware,  coins,  and  weapons  of 
Roman  origin,  it  would  be  an  interesting  place.  It  is,  in  fact,  a sort  of 
Paradise  for  antiquarians.  In  a word,  so  many  are  the  delights  afforded 
by  the  scenery  of  this  place  and  its  vicinity,  that  a mind  imbued  with  any 
ta-te  could  not  fail  to  be  happy  in  it ; and  to  the  traveller  who  has  pleasure 
for  his  object  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  spots  in  Britain.  If  in  such  a spot 
I for  once  lose  myself,  I hope.  I shall  be  forgiven.  I intended  to  gather  a 
few  facts  for  horticulturists,  but  how  can  I break  a spell  that  is  so  plea- 
sant ? I am  enraptured  with  the  bold  abruptions  and  softened  swells  ot  hill 
and  valley.  Now,  as  I am  seated  upon  the  brow  of  a projecting  rock,  I 
behold  rivers,  woods,  and  forests — the  grand  belts  of  timber  ascending  to 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  gliding  down  into  the  embracing  bosoms 
of  the  vales.  How  fresh,  how  pure,  is  this  sweet  mountain  air!  L'tme 
tarry  awhile  and  breathe  a little  more,  while  I look  below  upon  the  garden, 
with  its  trim  terrace  and  gravel  walks,  and  catch  a glimpse  of  that  wilder- 
ness, and  the  rustic  borders  where  every  sound  is  echoed,  so  that  the  song 
of  a bird  is  like  a concert,  and  a merry  laugh  has  its  answer  still  more 
merry  from  the  rocks  around.  No ; to  be  practical  now  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  instead  of  prosing  about  plant-growing,  I shall  be  content  to  say  th^it 
I am  happy,  and  that  for  the  present  my  tale  is  done.  N.  Cole. 


WALKS  AND  DRIVES. 

The  walks  of  a garden,  and  especially  those  near  the  house,  and  much 
frequented  in  all  weathers,  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  generally 
obtain,  for  upon  them  very  much  of  the  comfort  of  a garden  depends, 
especially  in  winter  and  spring,  when  a pleasant  walk  on  dry,  crisp,  level, 
and  nicely-moulded  walks  is  the  only  outdoor  garden  pleasure  we  can  take. 
Therefore  a few  hints  on  the  subject  may  not  he  out  of  place  at  this  season, 
when  so  many  must  experience  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  of  bad  and 
shaky  walks. 

The  first  consideration  is  how  and  whence  we  shall  obtain  suitable 
materials.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is,  on  or  around  the  spot,  a 
superabundance  of  material  for  walk  making,  the  removal  of  which  would 
improve  the  ground  ; in  other  parts  only  indifferent  material  can  be  obtained 
in  the  shape  of  broken  stone  or  some  kind  of  gravel,  and  that  from  a long  dis- 
tance. A thoroughly  good  path  should  bepleasant  to  walk  upon  in  all  weathers, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  materials  to  form  it — some  walks,  pleasant 
enough  at  one  season,  becoming  rough  and  unpleasant  after  a continuation  of 
dry  weather ; others  sticky  and  unpleasant  after  wet  and  slight  frost ; and 
others,  again,  combining  all  the  above-named  defects.  In  some  extensive 
gardens  a loose  gravel  is  preferable,  which  can  bear  a broom  lightly  passed 
over  it,  just  to  turn  the  stones,  and  then  rolled  to  give  it  a level  surface,  but 
still  on  walking  over  it  it  seems  loose.  In  a manufacturing  district,  with  the 
atmosphere  constantly  charged  with  smoke,  there  is  an  advantage  in  thus 
turning  the  pebbles ; it  gives  the  walk  a fresh  surface,  and  removes  the 
black  appearance  caused  by  the  settling  of  the  soot.  As  to  the  best  colour 
for  walks,  there  are  various  opinions,  and  we  must  regard  that  point  as  being 
as  much  a matter  of  taste  as  any  other  arrangement  of  colour — independently, 
of  course,  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  materials.  In  the  gravel  we  usually 
obtain  here  the  colour  gradually  varies  from  different  shades  of  yellow  to 
varieties  of  red,  both  of  which,  when  very  decided,  are  as  unpleasant  as  a 
very  white  walk  on  a bright  sunshiny  day.  The  pebble  gravel  is  objection- 
able as  a rule — it  does  not  set  well,  especially  if  under  hard  traffic ; and 
walking  on  irregular  roundish  stones  is  anything  but  a luxury. 

In  making  walks  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
for  if  it  is  of  a stiff  clayey  nature,  the  water  will  drain  into  them  from  the 
sides — to  some  extent  even  if  the  ground  has  been  drained,  which  of  course 
should  be  the  first  proceeding  in  making  a garden.  But  we  often  find  ground 
drained  in  patches — an  expensive  and  unwise  mode,  which  has  to  be  supple- 
mented if  any  slight  alteration  has  to  be  made  in  the  walks ; so  that  the  first 
thing  is  to  see  that  there  are  prop  r outlets  for  the  water  to  pass  off  quickly, 
if  possible  by  drains  independent  of  those  in  the  surrounding  grounds. 
Among  the  reasons  for  separate  outfalls  for  the  surface  water  are  these — it 
is  expected  to  pass  from  the  walk  at  once,  the  drains  are  more  likely  to  get 
choked  with  gravel,  leaves,  &c.,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  them  as  low 
as  would  generally  be  the  case  in  draining  the  soil. 

In  walks  from  4 feet  to  6 feet  wide,  one  drain  is  sufficient,  which  I would 
place  at  one  side  of  the  walk,  giving  it  a slight  fall  from  the  opposite  side, 
under  the  walk-making  material.  For  a walk  of  these  widths  4-inch  drain- 
tiles  would  be  large  enough,  with  grates  at  sufficient  distance  to  keep  water 
from  standing,  or  the  walk  from  washing  by  the  running  of  a heavy  shower 
— which  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  at  once  decide;  if  it  were  a binding 
gravel  from  which  the  water  all  ran  off,  it  would  require  more  grates  than  a 
loose  one  through  which  most  of  the  rain  filtered  at  once  into  the  drainage 
material  under.  For  the  narrow  walks  I should  use  about  six  inches  of 
rough  stones,  and,  if  a loose  gravel,  a coat  of  rough  gravel,  finishing  off  with 
a thin  coat  of  fine  gravel,  which,  when  well  rolled,  would  give  a thickness 
of  about  three  inches  of  gravel.  If  stone  be  scarce  and  briclt  rubbish  plen- 
tiful, that  may  be  employed.  Some  of  the  best  walks  in  the  London  parks 
are  made  of  brick  rubbish,  surfaced  with  a few  inches  of  yellow  gravel,  and 
then  thinly  sprinkled  with  fine  shell  gravel  brought  from  the  seashore. 
Where  sand  is  abundant,  but  of  a character  that  does  not  bind,  it  may  bo 
induced  to  do  so  by  being  mixed  with  about  one-fifth  of  loam,  which  will 
causo  it  to  bind  well  after  being  well  rolled. 

In  making  walks  of  from  10  feet  to  20  feet  wide,  we  should  require  extra 
drainage.  It  would  be  then  necessary  to  have  two  drains,  and  also  to  have 
an  additional  thickness  of  stones  or  other  rough  material  as  a foundation. 

In  the  making  of  carriage  drives,  the  earth  should  be  taken  out  to  a depth 
of  about  10  inches  at  the  sides  and  12  inches  or  so  in  the  centre,  with  a 
4-inch  drain  at  one  side,  and  gratings  at  from  40  feet  to  60  feet  apart  to  take 
away  the  surface  water — gratings  at  each  side  of  tho  walk,  observe — those 
on  one  side  communicating  with  the  drain  on  the  opposite  side  by  pipes 
across  the  walk.  Under  each  grating  should  bo  a bricked  pit  or  “ lodge,”  to 
catch  tho  sediment  of  gravel  which  rushes  off  so  much  with  heavy  rains  and 
showers;  and  tlcso  little  pitfulls  should  ho  occasionally  emptied.  Those 
pits  should  sink  a foot  or  more  lower  than  tho  drain  pipo.  Then  over  tho 
whole  surface  of  the  drive  should  bo  placed  rough  stones  or  brick  rubbish  to 
tho  depth  of  8 inches  or  10  inches;  over  that  a couple  of  inches  of  Btone, 


broken  small,  and,  finally,  3 inches  of  gravel  placed  on  tho  surface  and  rolled 
down  till  it  becomes  quite  solid.  The  carriage  road  should  be  3 inches 
higher  at  the  centre  than  the  sides. 

The  plan  described  for  the  making  of  carriage  drives  will  do  equally  well 
for  the  chief  garden  walks,  only  that  the  excavation  need  not  bo  so  deep  by 
6 inches,  and  the  several  layers  of  stones  or  brick  rubbish  and  gravel  may  be 
proportionately  thinner  and  smaller. 

Walks  should  not  be  round  or  high  in  the  centre,  as  they  are  then  very 
unpleasant  to  walk  upon,  although  there  must  be  a slope  to  the  sides  for 
the  escape  of  water  , but  we  often  see  a very  unnecessary  fall,  which  in  all 
cases  should  be  avoided,  and  of  course  the  more  soil  the  material  the  less  fall 
is  required.  A slope  from  the  centre  to  the  sides,  so  gentle  that  it  may  be 
perceived  by  the  eye,  but  not  be  sensible  to  the  foot,  is  the  happy  medium. 

There  is  generally  the  pest  of  weeds  on  gravel  walks — in  some  sorts  of 
gravel  more  than  others.  Our  gra\  el  being  the  waste  from  lead  works,  we 
have  not  so  much  of  that ; and  I believe  when  walks  are  made  from  the 
refuse  from  copper  works  weeds  are  still  less  troublesome. 

We  still  occasionally  see  walks  turned  over  with  the  spade  and  also  the 
hoe  in  the  sun,  but  that  is  almost  a thing  of  the  past,  and  a few  hundred- 
weights of  salt  would  not  only  save  the  labour,  but  keep  the  walks  in  good 
condition  with  an  occasional  rolling. 

Asphalte  walks  are  very  good  when  well  made,  but  if  badly  done  they 
soon  prove  a thorough  nuisance,  from  the  tar  melting  in  summer  and  the 
repulsive  odour ; and  with  hard  wear  they  soon  get  into  holes,  which  are 
only  receptacles  for  water,  and  cannot  be  repaired  satisfactorily  ; yet  with 
general  garden  traffic,  and  in  places  where  there  is  a difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  gravel,  asphalte  is  preferable  to  the  very  ro.ugh  and  slovenly  paths 
called  “ walks”  seen  in  some  gardens. 

In  the  making  of  asphalte  walks  too  much  tar  is  often  used,  which,  while 
rendering  them  a nuisance,  by  no  means  adds  to  their  wear  or  utility.  The 
fall  from  the  centre  of  an  asphalte  walk  should  be  slightly  less  than  in  the 
case  of  gravel  walks  ; the  grates  for  drains  must  be  at  a little  less  distance, 
for  of  course  all  the  water  has  to  be  carried  off  an  asphalte  walk,  whereas 
in  a gravel  one,  no  matter  how  firm,  it  soaks  in  to  some  extent.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  walk  should  be  made  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but  every  part 
should  be  rammed  more  thoroughly  solid  in  the  case  of  an  asphalte  walk, 
leaving  space,  after  all  is  finished,  for  one  inch  of  asphalte.  What  we  use 
here  is  composed  of  three  parts  coal  ashes,  sifted  through  a half-inch  sieve, 
and  one  part  gas  lime.  The  gas  lime  may  be  dispensed  with  if  not  readily 
obtainable,  and  the  four  parts  of  ashes  used  mixed  with  sufficient  gas  tar  to 
moisten  the  whole  mass  without  saturating  it.  The  tar  should  be  used  in  a 
boiling  state,  and  the  ashes  should  be  tolerably  dry,  for  they  not  only  mix 
better,  but  less  tar  is  required,  and  the  less  the  better.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  mix  it  thoroughly  without  using  too  much.  The  whole  should  be 
well  mixed  and  laid  in  a heap  under  cover  a few  days  previous  to  being  laid 
down.  In  depositing,  of  course  a favourable  state  of  the  weather  should  be  cho- 
sen. After  it  has  been  laid  quite  level,  it  will  require  three  or  four  rollings  to 
make  it  quite  solid.  But  previous  to  rolling  it  should  be  thoroughly  levelled 
and  sprinkled  with  any  gravel  that  may  be  considered  best  in  colour  and 
texture.  Here  we  use  the  white  spar  gravel,  and  put  as  much  on  thinly  and 
evenly  as  almost  to  obscure  the  asphalte,  and  give  us  a nearly  white  walk. 
In  many  places  this  white  spar  gravel  is  not  to  be  obtained,  and  other  con- 
venient gravel  must  be  used.  But  it  must  be  sifted  fine  so  as  to  form  a crisp 
surface  that  will  not  loosen  ; let  no  large  pebbles  go  in,  or  the  thing  will  be 
injured  thereby,  as  if  dislodged  by  any  means  holes  remain.  The  advan- 
tages of  these  walks  are  that  we  may  employ  very  useless  rubbish  in  making 
them,  and  a mere  sprinkling  of  gravel  makes  the  walk  look  as  well  as  if 
three  inches  were  deposited  on  it.  Frost  does  not  affect  them  if  well  made  ; 
weeds  are  entirely  shut  out ; and  after  heavy  rain  or  showers  they  dry  imme- 
diately. They  are,  therefore,  particularly  well  suited  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  house  or  out-offices,  or  any  positions  liable  to  be  much 
traversed  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  seasons ; and  for  the  floors  of  sheds  and 
such  structures  there  is  nothing  to  equal  asphalte  or  concrete.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  entirely  do  away  with  the  smell  of  the  tar  in  hot  weather. 

The  cement  concrete  walk  is  made  by  taking  out  six  inches  of  soil  at  the 
sides  and  four  at  the  centre,  to  cause  a fall  from  centre  to  sides,  and  the 
bottom  should  be  made  perfectly  firm  with  any  rough  refuse  material  con- 
venient to  hand — stones,  lime  rubbish,  clinkers,  &c.,  mixing  with  these  one- 
sixth  of  fresh  lime,  and  filling  in  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  and  a half.  For 
the  remainder,  mix  one  part  of  good  Portland  cement  to  six  of  finely-broken 
stones,  and  lay  this  over  the  surface  an  inch  and  a half  thick,  making  it 
perfectly  level  with  a very  slight  fall  from  the  centre  to  the  sides. 

James  Tapling,  in  “ The  Field." 


VARIEGATED  CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA. 

The  subject  of  sports'in  plants,  incidentally  alluded  to  last  week,  reminds 
us  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  a very  remarkable,  and  if 
permanently  “ fixed,”  a very  valuable  sport  from  the  beautiful  Californian 
Cypress,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  which  we  noticed  on  the  occasion  of  a visit 
to  Mr  Niven’s  interesting  nursery  at  Drumcondra,  some  weeks  since.  Few, 
if  indeed  any,  of  the  division  of  tho  invaluable  tribe  to  which  it  belongs  are 
more  ornamental,  or  destined  to  add  a more  striking  feature  to  park  or  other 
scenery,  even  in  its  normal  colour,  than  this.  Its  perfect  hardiness,  rapidity 
of  growth,  imposing  appearance,  and  tho  readiness  and  advantage  with  which 
it  submits  and  accommodates  itself  to  tho  pruning  knifo,  whenever  the  use 
of  tho  latter  is  desirable  or  necessary,  are  further  recommendations  in  its 
favour.  Beautiful,  indeed,  as  it  is  in  ihe  simplicity  of  its  bright,  cheerful 
green,  will  not  a new  feature  of  interest  be  added  if  its  rich  verdure  can  be 
splashed  with  blotches  of  inoro  than  pearly  whiteness  ? Such  ns  this  is  tho 
variety  or  Bport  which  Mr.  Niven  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure.  On 
a handsome  tree,  of  the  normal  type,  in  his  grounds,  ho  observed  one  ormoro 
branchlets  coming  beautifully  and  strikingly  variegated  ; with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  decision,  ho  set  about  propagating  it,  and  at  tho  time  of  our 
visit  we  noticed  several  nice  littlo  specimens  under  bell-glasses,  worked,  we 
believe,  but  are  not  quite  sure,  on  stocks  of  the  original  variety.  As  seen 
beneath  the  protecting  glasses,  tho  variegation  appeared  to  be  very  pure  and 
decided,  and  looked  to  great  advantage.  It  is  not  a Biokly-looking  pallor 
over  the  wholo  plant,  like  that  of  the  variegated  AY  ellingtonia,  but  a com- 
bination of  tho  richest  green  blotched  with  tho  purest  white,  bhould  it  bo 
constant,  as  wo  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  it  will,  how  effoctivo  will  it  be, 
either  standing  singly  or  grouped  with  its  fellows.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a 
little  time  before  Mr.  Niven  will  have  multiplied  his  stock  to  such  on  extent 
ns  to  allow  of  its  being  Bent  out,  but  when  I10  does  it  will,  ns  a matter  ot 
course,  bo  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  stock  speedily  cleared  out  at  a con- 
siderable figure. — Irish  Farmer's  Gazette. 
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lUtdjcn  ffiarhen  anti  JFrnmt  (Urounb. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Got  manure  on  to  the  plots  that  are  to  be  sown  or 
planted  this  month  nnd  noxt,  and  dig  the  ground  over  deeply,  and  leave 
rough.  Level  down  tho  ridges  of  ground  prepared  last  month,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  sow  and  plant  as  soon  as  weather  permits.  Plant  the  main  crop 
of  potatoes  where  the  ground  is  well  drained  at  once,  but  on  damp  soils 
wait  till  next  month.  It  is  not  safe  to  manure  for  potatoes,  but  charred 
rubbish,  old  mortar,  and  other  dry  materials  may  be  used  to  lighten  the 
Boil  and  nourish  the  orop.  For  main  orops  choose  a plot  that  was  well 
manured  last  year;  for  early  sorts  that  are  to  come  up  before  the  autumn 
rains  set  in,  manure  may  be  dug  into  the  trenches.  Potatoes  are  best 
planted  in  trenches,  and  covered  loosely  with  soil ; dibbling  is  apt  to 
cause  rotting  by  the  holes  getting  filled  with  water.  Horseradish  may  be 
planted  in  any  spare  corner,  but  the  ground  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  the 
roots  will  onrae  finer  if  the  subsoil  is  well  manured.  The  crowns  should 
be  planted  fifteen  inohes  deep,  and  Rix  inches  apart  every  way,  and  the 
holes  filled  with  fine  coal-ashes,  or  the  sets  put  in  as  the  trenching  proceeds. 
Any  part  of  the  root  will  do  as  well  as  the  crowns,  if  cut  into  inch  pieces. 
Mark  out  onion  beds,  and  let  the  soil  be  liberally  manured.  Get  ready  for 
all  suocessional  summer  crops,  so  as  to  have  the  ground  firm  and  well 
sweetened  in  time  to  receive  them.  Sow  turnip,  long  radish,  main  crop  of 
parsnips,  horn  carrot,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  savoys,  broccoli,  main  crop  of 
onions,  peas  for  succession,  lettuce  of  all  kinds,  round  spinach,  parsley, 
and  small  salads. 

Broccoli  for  autumn  use  to  be  sown  in  small  quantities  this  week  and 
next.  Early  White,  Walcheren,  and  Purple  Sprouting  will  give  a good 
succession. 

Cauliflowers  will  be  growing  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  milder.  Give 
air  by  tilting  the  lights,  and  let  them  have  warm  showers;  but  cover  up 
at  night  in  case  of  frost. 

Spinach  to  be  sown  in  successive  breadths  between  rows  of  peas.  This 
crop  is  apt  to  come  in  a glut,  and  this  should  be  guarded  against  by  sowing 
only  a sufficient  breadth  at  one  time  for  a fair  supply.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  New  Zealand  spinach  may  be  sown  in  heat  for  planting 
out ; a dozen  plants  will  be  enough  for  any  family. 

jFIotocr  ffiarhen. 

Flower  Garden. — Lightly  fork  the  borders,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots 
of  herbaceous  plantR,  and  make  the  surface  moderately  fine,  to  give  a neat 
appearance.  Sow  hardy  annuals  in  the  borders,  and  put  a tally  to  each 
patch  ; as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  thin  the  patches,  and  plant  out 
the  thinnings  wherever  required;  or  pot  them  for  blooming  in  the  windows. 
Put  stakes  to  newly-planted  roses  and  other  trees,  and  mulch  beds  of  roses 
to  protect  th.  ir  roots  from  dry  bleak  winds. 

Geraniums  that  have  been  kept  in  pits,  windows,  and  cool  houses,  in  a 
rather  dry  state,  now  require  pruning  and  a little  water.  If  they  can  be 
put  in  a warm  house,  to  give  them  a start,  they  will  bloom  earlier.  Those 
that  are  to  be  flowered  in  pots  require  a shift ; those  that  are  to  be  turned 
out  into  beds  may  remain  in  pots  as  they  are. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Continue  to  divide  and  plant  the  borders.  The 
early-blooming  kinds  are  now  coming  into  flower,  and  may  be  propagated 
from  cuttiugs  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over. 

Pansies  to  be  pegged  out  in  the  style  of  Verbenas,  so  as  to  display  their 
blooms  over  a large  surface,  and  root  if  they  please  at  every  joint.  For 
those  who  use  Pansies  in  beds  and  front  lines,  Magpie  and  Trentham  Blue 
are  two  very  valuable  kinds  ; but  they  are  not  show  flowers.  Sow  now  to 
bloom  during  the  summer. 

Propagating  to  be  carried  on  with  spirit,  that  the  bedding  and  other 
summer  stock  may  be  strong  when  required  to  be  turned  out.  Sow  in 
heat  Braehycoma,  Phlox,  Portulacca,  Schizanthus,  S'ock,  Cockscomb, 
Globe  Amaranth,  Balsam,  Zmnia,  &c.  Fine  plants  for  bloom  this  season 
may  be  bad  by  putting  in  cuttings  now  of  Fuchsia,  Geranium,  Salvia, 
Heliotrope,  Verbena,  Petunia,  &c.  Those  struck  early  will  now  require 
stopping  and  shifting.  Always  stop  first,  and  wait  a week  to  shift. 

Auriculas. — These  will  require  frequent  watering  and  plenty  of  air, 
but  must  be  sheltered  from  cutting  winds.  Weak  liquid  manure  will 
strengthen  the  trusses.  Green-fly  will  appear  as  the  plants  make  their 
new  growth,  and  must  be  promptly  met  by  means  of  tobacco-smoke. 
Polyanthuses  the  same  treatment. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Clean  up  the  plants,  and  wash  the  out- 
Bides  of  the  pots.  Make  ready  for  potting  in  the  second  week  of  the 
month,  and  search  the  compost  well  for  vermin,  or  much  mischief  may 
ensue. 

Hollyhocks  not  yet  planted  out  must  be  hardened  by  free  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  protected  from  severe  frosts  and  storms.  Those  already 
hardened  should  be  planted  without  delay,  and  stakes  placed  for  them  at 
once,  as  driving  the  stake  down  hereafter  will  do  injury  to  the  roots. 

Tulips  must  be  kept  hardy  by  free  exposure,  but  severe  frosts,  especially 
after  rain,  will  do  them  much  harm.  Protect,  therefore,  as  occasion  may 
require,  but  be  careful  not  to  retain  the  coverings  one  hour  after  the  change 
of  weather  has  rendered  them  unnecessary. 

JFruit  ffiatben  anb  ©tcfjarb  Ufottsc. 

Fruit  Garden. — Mulch  raspberries  with  four  inches  of  half-rotton 
dung ; the  ground  between  them  must  never  be  dug,  not  even  with  a fork. 
Trees  newly  planted  to  be  securely  staked,  and  in  dry  soils  it  will  be  as 
well  to  mulch  their  roots.  Finish  pruning  and  nailing,  have  ready  calico, 
netting,  or  whatever  else  is  used  for  protecting  wall  trees  which  will  be  in 
bloom  early  this  year.  Lay  down  plenty  of  rotten  dung  between  straw- 
berries. AH  ' kinds  of  fruit-trees  and  fruit-bushes  may  yet  be  planted, 
though  it  is  full  late. 

Wall  Fruits  are  now  pushing  into  bloom,  and  protecting  material 
should  be  put  up  at  once  if  not  done  already.  We  UBe  Haythorn’s  hexagon 
netting,  and  find  the  large  meshes  as  effectual  as  the  small,  and  the  price 
is  considerably  lower.  Beware  of  coddling  the  trees  by  means  of  shelter; 
sunshine  and  air  are  beneficial — frost  and  rain  do  the  mischief;  a breeze 
playing  among  the  blossoms  helps  to  set  the  pollen. 

Vineyard  Grapes  for  English  Wines. — Those  who  have  suitable  walls, 
and  who  wish  for  good  home-made  wine,  will  do  well  to  appropriate  their 
walls  to  such  varieties  as  are  most  suitable,  as  there  will  be  a greater 
certainty  of  the  grapes  being  well  ripened  than  by  open  vineyard  culture. 


But  in  spots  moderately  sheltered,  and  enjoying  what  may  be  understood 
as  an  average  good  olimutu,  open  vineyard  culture  will  answer  well,  and  is 
at  onoe  the  simplest  and  cheapest  mode  of  producing  grapes  for  wine. 
The  vinos  may  be  planted  out  in  rows  six  feet  apart  every  way,  which  will 
allow  of  a free  circulation  of  uir  amongst  them,  and  enable  the  cultivator 
to  move  amongst  them  freely.  If  land  is  expensive  or  limited  in  extent, 
some  useful  crops  of  summer  vegetables  may  be  grown  between  the  rows, 
or  tho  rows  may  be  put  at  four  feet  apart,  and  if  they  run  east  and  west 
they  will  not  much  shade  eaoh  other.  But  in  any  case  the  vines  must  be 
six  feet  apart  in  the  row,  because  of  the  system  of  cultivation  to  be 
followed.  This,  of  course,  will  be  what  is  termed  the  “long-rod  system.’’ 
But  there  is  a right  and  a wrong  way  of  doing  it,  and  the  wisest  course  to 
follow  will  be  to  cut  the  vines  down  to  four  or  five  buds  after  they  have 
been  planted  one  year.  Four  strong  shoots  are  to  be  allowed  to  grow,  and 
all  others  are  to  be  suppressed.  These  should  be  trained  out  sufficiently 
opart  that  their  leaves  do  not  overlap,  but  as  nearly  upright  as  possible, 
and  they  are  to  grow  as  long  as  they  please — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  to 
be  piuched  or  pruned  during  the  whole  of  the  season.  In  the  winter  they 
are  to  be  pruned  to  three,  four,  or  five  feet  lengths,  and  the  length  of  each 
rod  must  be  determined  by  its  degree  of  ripeness.  Better  cut  them  back 
to  one  foot,  and  have  hard,  brown  wood,  and  plump,  well-ripened  buds, 
than  allow  any  length  of  soft,  greenish,  or  slender  wood  to  remain  for  fruit 
bearing.  When  pruned,  these  ripe  rods  are  to  be  trained  down  horizontal 
within  a foot  or  so  of  the  ground.  They  must  be  kept  sufficiently  far  apart 
that  their  leaves  do  not  overlap,  and  the  rule  must  be  to  bring  them  as  low 
and  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible.  Sometimes  the  vine  will  not  produce 
fine  canes  to  take  the  place  of  those  tied  down  ; in  such  a case  it  may  be 
advisable  to  allow  some  of  the  old  canes  to  remain  until  there  are  suitable 
canes  to  replace  them,  thus  allowing  them  to  fruit  a second  or  a third 
time,  as  they  will  do.  This  would  be  called  a combination  of  long-rod  and 
spur  pruning,  a combination  by  no  means  desirable,  and  only  to  be 
adopted  when,  by  a shyness  of  growth  or  any  accident  to  a particular  vine, 
there  happens  not  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  season  canes  suitable  for  the 
next  year’s  use. 

Selection  of  Grapes  for  English  Vineyards. — The  very  best  varieties 
for  the  purpose  are  the  following.  Royal  Muscadine-.  There  are  several 
varieties  in  cultivation  under  this  name;  the  proper  one  for  wine-making 
produces  a round  berry  of  medium  size  ; the  bunch  is  broadly  shouldered, 
the  leaves  are  roundish,  and  die  off  in  autumn  a bright  yellow  colour. 
Miller’s  Burgundy,  which  is  not  useless  if  unripe,  but  will  generally  ripen 
well  if  grown  in  a sunny  spot,  even  if  the  season  is  not  so  good  as  the 
average.  Claret-.  The  best  wine  grape  known;  it  is  the  kind  generally 
grown  in  the  south  of  France,  and  produces  the  real  Bordeaux,  which  is 
the  best  of  all  wines,  though  not  in  high  repute  in  this  country  ; rather 
tender  in  constitution,  and  needs  a dry  soil  and  a good  climate  to  do  well. 
The  four  which  follow  require  a warm  soil  and  a good  climate.  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden  : Of  no  use  for  the  wine-press,  except  to  mix  with  others. 
Early  Black  Bordeaux-.  Flesh  melting,  and  very  rich,  hardy,  and  early. 
Macready’ s Early  White  : Well  adapted  to  make  a light  still  wine,  if  aided 
with  sugar.  July  Cluster-.  Pretty  sure  always  to  ripen  on  stakes,  and 
useful  to  mix  for  wine-making,  to  give  richness  and  colour. 

ffimnljouse  anb  donserbatorp. 

Conservatory  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  without  fire-heat,  as  the 
natural  temperature  will  now  be  high  enough  for  most  of  the  forced  flowers, 
such  as  Cinerarias,  Cytisus,  Deutzia,  &c.,  and  they  will  last  longer  than 
with  heat.  But  as  frosts  often  occur  at  this  season,  with  cutting  east 
winds,  a fire  may  be  occasionally  needful,  in  which  case  get  it  up  without 
delay,  for  many  of  the  subjects  in  bloom  now  are  of  a delicate  nature,  and 
climbers  growing  on  pillars  and  rafters  will  suffer  much  if  chilled.  To 
keep  the  conservatory  gay,  put  Boses,  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  early 
Pelargoniums  into  a moderate  warmth,  to  bring  them  into  bloom.  Give 
plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure  to  plants  coming  into  bloom,  espe- 
cially Americans,  Camelliae,  Pelargoniums,  and  Acacias.  Plants  done 
blooming  should  be  tended  wtth  care  to  secure  a healthy  growth  of  new 
wood,  and  be  cut  in  if  required  before  they  spend  their  strength  at  the 
ends  of  flowering  shoots.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and  increase  the  heat  in  all 
plant-houses.  Use  the  syringe  freely,  to  keep  a clean  foliage  ; repot  any 
plants  that  want  more  root-room ; see  to  the  training  of  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  climbers  before  they  get  into  too  free  a growth  to  be  handled 
conveniently. 

Calceolarias  may  be  struck  in  any  quantity  for  blooming  this  season  ; 
a very  slight  heat  is  sufficient.  Use  young,  tender  shoots,  and  root  them 
in  sandy  peat.  Specimen  plants  for  early  blooming  will  come  on  nicely 
along  with  Americans  and  other  plants  that  like  moisture  ; but  they  must 
be  in  the  coolest  and  airiest  part  of  the  house,  for  much  heat  is  an  injury 
to  them.  Give  liquid  manure  once  a week. 

Cinerarias  must  have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  all  superfluous  shoots 
and  injured  leaves  should  be  cut  clean  away.  A cool  shelf  near  the  glass 
is  the  best  place  for  them  ; and  they  must  be  watched  that  green-fly  does 
not  take  complete  possession  of  their  succulent  foliage. 

Dahlias  should  be  got  to  work  without  delay.  Divide  the  old  roots,  one 
eye  to  each  piece,  and  pot  in  light,  rich  loam,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
warm  pit  on  the  tank  of  a propagating-house.  Those  started  last  month 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  if  stock  runs  short;  the  cuttings  must  be 
taken  under  a joint,  and  rooted  in  thumbs  Ailed  with  poor  sandy  loam,  to 
be  shifted  in  rich  light  soil  as  soon  as  rooted. 

Bepotting  Variegated  Begonias. — A rich,  light  soil  suits  them  all 
alike;  none  of  them  are  peculiar  in  that  respect.  The  soil  we  use  is  a 
mixture  of  fresh  turfy  peat  chopped  to  the  size  of  eggs,  leaf-mould 
thoroughly  rotted  and  well  frosted,  fibrous  loam,  and  sharp  sand,  equal 
parts.  If  the  peat  is  poor  in  fibre,  we  add  a half  part  of  old  cow-dung, 
but  with  first-rate  peat  and  loam  we  prefer  to  do  without  the  dung, 
except  it  be  for  top-dressing  plants  intended  for  large  specimens.  About 
the  middle  of  February,  and  thence  on  to  the  middle  of  March,  they  should 
be  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  all  the  old  soil  removed,  but  with  care  not  to 
injure  roots  or  tubers,  and  repotted,  with  the  crown  of  the  plant  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  should  be  potted  firm,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  sift  the  soil,  so  as  to  remove  from  it  all  the  fine  stuff,  for  tlipy  grow  best 
in  lumpy,  elastic  compost,  the  materials  of  which  are  well  incorporated  ; 
the  silting  should  be  done  before  adding  the  sand.  After  repotting,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a moist  brisk  heat,  and  there  is  nothing  to  equal  for 
this  purpose  a sweet  hotbed.  W anting  this,  a tan- bed  or  pine-pit  will 
do,  but  the  plunging  material  must  be  kept  very  moist,  and  the  plants 
have  but  little  water  until  growth  has  fairly  commenced.  Any  excess  of 
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water  at  this  stage  would  cause  them  to  rot  at  the  collar ; but  when  in  full 
growh  they  should  have  plenty.  The  cultivator  will  have  to  guard  against 
giving  too  much  air,  admitting  too  much  light,  and  above  all  against 
wetting  the  leaves.  A few  waterings  overhead  will  soon  spoil  the  finest  lot 
of  begonias  ever  raised,  and  those  that  escape  utter  ruin  wilt  he  denuded 
of  their  exquisite  beauty.  In  furnishing  a conservatory  with  them,  there- 
fore, take  care  not  to  admit  any  cold  draughts,  and  see  that  the  shading  is 
in  its  place  before  removing  the  plants  from  the  stove.  Many  a dis- 
appointment has  occurred  through  neglect  of  these  precautions. 

Propagation  of  Begonias. — It  is  nothing  new  now  to  talk  about  pro- 
pagating plants  from  leaves.  Prepare  a good  sweet,  moist  hotbed ; take 
off  a complete  leaf,  and  lay  it  on  the  bed,  and  it  will  root  in  a few  days. 
Or  to  do  the  work  in  a more  wholesale  way,  incise  the  leaf  across  each  of 
the  principal  veins,  and  it  will  at  once  produce  a number  of  young  plants, 
which  are  to  be  potted  in  thumb-pots,  as  soon  as  fairly  rooted  in  rather 
fine  turfy  peat  and  sand  only.  Some  of  them  may  be  increased  by 
cutting  the  leaves  in  small  pieces,  and  pressing  the  cut  edge  of  each  piece 
gently  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  In  propagating-liouses  we  generally  see 
begonia  leaves  at  work  under  bell-glasses,  and  at  a tremendous  tempera- 
ture. There  is  no  need'of either;  a sweet  dung-bed  in  full  play  will  cause 
the  formation  of  roots  almost  immediately ; and  there  is  no  need  of  bell- 
glasses,  unless  the  bed  is  exposed  to  draughts  of  cold  air,  a supposition 
almost  needless.  Where  a sweet  hotbed  is  not  at  hand  for  leaf  propaga- 
tion, it  is  advisable  to  insert  them  in  pots.  Choose  for  the  purpose  leaves 
half-grown,  cut  off  the  leaf  with  a sharp  knife  close  to  the  stem;  keep  it 
shaded  for  a short  while,  but  so  that  the  cut  end  will  dry  before  planting 
it.  Prepare  five-inch  pots  with  half  drainage,  and  the  rest  sandy  peat  with 
an  inch  of  clean  sand  on  the  top.  Insert  the  leaves  close  to  the  side  of 
the  pot,  and  if  they  fall  over  towards  the  centre,  place  a short  stick  there 
to  support  them.  "Water  liberally,  and  place  at  once  in  a close  moist 
heat.  If  the  air  is  not  moist,  they  must  be  covered  with  bell-glasses; 
they  must  be  shaded  from  sun,  and  will  soon  form  plants. 

Pelargoniums  must  be  stopped  where  the  growth  is  irregular,  and  tied 
out  to  good  shapes  for  blooming.  Give  more  heat  and  more  water  as  the 
days  lengthen  ; plenty  of  light,  and  manure-water  once  a week.  The 
syringe  and  the  fumigator  must  both  be  kept  in  action  to  keep  vermin  in 
check.  Scarce  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  may  now  be  propagated  from  pieces 
of  the  roots  put  into  small  pots,  leaving  the  top  just  visible  ; they  must  be 
in  a moist  heat,  and  shaded  till  they  show  shoots.  Specimens  now  showing 
their  trusses  will  need  a little  manure-water  occasionally,  and  occasional 
syringing.  Plants  lately  potted  to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  their  new  growth 
admits  of  it,  or  they  will  soon  become  leggy. 

Azaleas  out  of  bloom  must  be  encouraged  to  grow  by  being  kept  rather 
close  and  moist.  Young  plants  being  pushed  on  for  specimens  should 
now  be  repotted,  and  the  compost  should  he  as  firm  as  it  is  safe  to  use; 
that  is  to  say,  instead  of  light,  poor,  sandy  peat  alone,  let  them  have  a fair 
allowance  of  mellow  silky  loam,  in  order  to  get  a short,  stout  growth,  and  a 
robust  constitution. 

Ericas  will  in  many  cases  need  repotting,  which  attend  to.  Plenty  of 
siliceous  grit  is  essential  to  their  well-doing.  In  selecting  peat  for  these, 
always  give  the  preference  to  that  which  is  full  of  fibre,  and  which  is  tough 
in  breaking.  Powdery  soil  which  goes  to  dust  at  a touch  is  of  a starving 
nature,  and  will  cause  a stunted  growth  and  a poverty  of  bloom.  Be 
particularly  careful  about  the  drainage,  and  see  that  the  ball  of  roots  is 
quite  moist  before  planting  it  in  the  new  pot. 

Stobc  anh  ©rcliitj  House. 

Orchid  House. — Many  of  the  subjects  in  this  house  will  now  be  coming 
into  growth,  but  must  not  for  that  reason  be  stimulated  too  suddenly  by 
any  undue  rise  of  temperature.  There  are  very  few  that  will  require  more 
than  a temperature  of  C5°  as  a maximum,  and  55°  minimum,  aDd  the 
amateur  cultivator  is  advised  to  keep  to  this  moderate  raDge  as  much 
safer  than  higher  temperature  at  this  time  of  year;  but  as  the  month 
advances  the  midday  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  70°. 
Growing  plants  will  want  water,  and  this  will  be  best  administered  by 
dipping,  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  the  roots,  and  without  suffering  a drop  of 
water  to  lodge  among  the  leaves  or  bulbs.  Those  that  want  a shift  to 
have  it  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  being  really  on  the  move.  All  that 
are  suitable  to  grow  on  logs  or  in  baskets  should  be  so  planted,  as  far 
preferable  to  pots.  Aerides,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  Phalcenopsis,  and 
Zygopetalums  need  now  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  as  they  are  in  free 
growth.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  their  young  shoots.  Cyrtopo- 
diums,  Barkerias,  Cycnoches,  Phajus  albus,  and  "VVallichiana  to  bo  watered 
with  very  great  care,  and  with  due  regard  to  their  condition  as  to  growth, 
as  while  they  are  quite  at  rest  they  must  be  kept  rather  dry.  On  bright 
days  water  the  floor  of  the  house  freely.  In  neglected  houses  there  is  at 
this  time  of  year  much  injury  caused  by  rot  and  spot.  In  the  case  of  the 
first,  cut  away  the  part  affected,  and  fill  up  the  wound  with  silver-sand  or 
sulphur.  Spot  is  the  result  of  a sappy  condition  of  the  plants,  and  where 
there  is  much  of  it,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  increase  the  temperature 
and  encourage  a vigorous  growth  as  early  os  possible,  and  the  plants  will 
outgrow  it;  it  is  invariably  the  result  of  excessive  moisture  in  winter, 
or  of  cold  draughts,  or  of  steam  followed  by  a low  temperature.  The 
month  of  March  is  the  best  time  for  a general  repotting  of  plants  that 
require  a shift  and  propagating  by  dividing  the  pseudo-bulbs.  By  a decisive 
cut  with  a sharp  knife  between  the  pseudo-bulbs,  Dendrobiums  may  be 
multiplied  with  the  greatest  certainty,  in  much  the  same  way  ns  taking 
offsets  from  Auriculas,  the  cuttings  being  preferable  if  they  have  each  a 
few  roots  attached.  These  are  to  be  potted  and  placed  in  a shady  part  of 
the  house,  and  to  have  extra  warmth  and  very  little  water  till  they  begin  to 
grow.  Old  flowering  bulbs  of  D.  nobile,  pulchellum,  &o.,  may  be  cut  away 
without  roots,  and  if  laid  on  damp  moss  in  a close  part  of  the  house  will 
soon  emit  roots,  and  may  then  be  potted.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
is  the  best  time  to  repot  Aneectochili ; and  as  these  have  no  fleshy  bulbs, 
great  care  must  be  taken  ns  to  watering,  or  they  may  rot  awny  at  the  collar. 
But  beware  of  keeping  Anojctochili  too  dry  from  this  time  to  the  end  of 
September.  Rlants  in  a thriving  condition  will  require  plenty  of  water, 
and  always  a little  air,  ns  they  are  coming  into  active  growth  for  tho  season. 
The  soil  for  them  should  be  chopped  sphagnum  two  parts,  and  with  one 
part  of  fibrous  peat  and  silver-sand. — Orchids  that  may  be  in  bloom  in 
March:  Dendrobium  nobile,  pulchellum,  maorophylltim,  densiflorum, 
Farmeii,  1’ierardi  latifolium,  aggregatum  majus,  anosmum,  Cambridge- 
nnum,  fiinbriatum  oculatum,  lituiflorum,  nobile  intermedium,  nobilo  pen- 
dulum; Bletia  patula;  Brassavola  glaucn;  Cnttleya  ametbystoglossn, 
Mossin),  Skinneri  j Coelogyne  cristata;  Oymbidium  eburneum;  Cypripedium 


biflora,  caudatum,  caudatum  roscum,  hirsuttissimum  ; Epidendron  auran- 
tiacum,  crassifolium,  Hamburganum  ; Lycaste  cruenta,  Deppei ; Oneidium 
Barcodes,  sessile;  Phajus  Wallichii,  Phalronopsis  amabilis,  grandiflora; 
Saccolabium  miniatum  ; Trichopilia  suavis. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  shifted  on  as  fast  as  possible.  Soft-wooded 
plants  required  to  grow  quick,  to  be  potted  in  compost  consisting  chiefly  of 
leaf-mould  and  very  rotten  dung,  and  the  stuff  pressed  into  the  pots  rather 
lightly.  Plants  for  specimens  should  always  have  a compost  in  which 
sound  turfy  loam  predominates,  and  be  potted  firm. 

Begonias  not  yet  potted  must  have  attention  at  once.  They  delight  in 
afresh  soil,  without  manure;  and  if  a mixture  has  to  be  prepared,  it 
should  be  equal  parts  turfy  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould.  Give  them  a 
warm  moist  place  after  the  shift,  and  be  very  careful  to  secure  them 
against  any  drip  of  moisture  on  the  leaves. 

Gloxinias  may  be  started  in  a good  dung  heat  as  easily  as  in  the  stove. 
Losses  often  occur  at  this  season  through  careless  ways  of  sta-ting 
Gloxinias.  The  soil  should  be  equal  parts  fibry  peat,  turfy  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  silver-sand.  There  are  some  loams  and  some  peats  that  grow 
them  to  perfection  without  any  admixture  of  other  materials.  When  the 
pans  are  filled,  the  bulbs  should  be  pressed  down  on  the  surface,  and  left 
uncovered  and  without  water;  there  will  be  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil 
to  start  them.  Place  them  in  a moist  heat  of  70°,  and  when  they  have 
made  a little  progress  remove  to  a temperature  of  60°,  and  give  water  in 
plenty  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

Stove  Plants. — Continue  to  shift  and  repot  as  required.  Nearly  every 
plant  in  the  house  will  need  some  attention  of  the  kind,  either  to  give 
more  root-room  or  to  refresh  with  new  compost.  As  the  season  is 
advancing,  all  arrears  should  be  completed  quickly.  Plants  with  varie- 
gated leaves  usually  do  best  in  fresh  compost  of  a rather  poor  nature ; 
stimulating  substances,  such  as  rotten  dung,  frequently  drive  out  the 
variegation,  and  restore  the  plant  to  a normal  condition.  When  variegated 
plants  require  extra  nourishment,  it  is  best  accomplished  by  potting  in 
turfy  loam  and  good  leaf-mould.  Rondeletias  to  be  cut  in  and  started. 
Plants  that  have  done  blooming  require  attention,  first  to  be  cut  down 
and  set  aside  for  three  or  four  weeks,  then  to  be  repotted.  When  re- 
potted, place  over  bottom-heat,  and  give  little  water  at  the  root,  with, 
frequent  light  sprinklings  overhead,  until  they  make  a start;  then  water 
liberally.  .... 

Stove  Climbers  ought  to  grow  freely  now,  or  it  is  impossible  they  can 
bloom  well.  Push  on  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Clerodendrons,  Stepha- 
notis,  Hoya,  &c.,  &c.,  but  do  not  tie  them  in  hard  until  they  have  made 
some  progress,  for  tying  checks  growth,  and  hastens  flowering.  Bottom- 
heat  will  do  wonders  for  all  these  things  now. 

porting  ^ti. 

Forcing.— A temperature  of  50°  night,  and  60°  day,  will  bring  on  Roses, 
Daphnes,  Lilacs,  Weigelias,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  double  Plum,  Almond,  and 
Peach,  and  other  of  the  showy  spring  flowers,  with  very  little  trouble. 
Keep  a moist  air,  and  beware  of  crowding. 

Strawberries  under  glass  will  require  liquid  manure,  plenty  of  air,  and 
to  be  kept  near  the  glass.  Thin  the  fruit  and  blossoms  as  soon  as  a 
moderate  number  are  set  on  each  plant. 

Chfrrie3  in  the  forcing-house  are  looking  brilliant  this  season,  the  trees 
being  in  good  health  and  loaded  with  fruit.  While  north-east  winds 
prevail,  as  they  are  likely  to  now  for  some  time,  be  careful  in  giving  air,  so 
as  not  to  expose  them  to  killing  draughts.  But  air  they  must  have  in 
plenty,  and  water  too  overhead  and  at  the  root,  except  when  they  are  in 
bloom,  when  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  rather  dry. 

Melons  are  now  being  bedded  out  for  the  summer  crop,  and  it  is  well 
to  be  thus  early,  so  as  to  derive  the  fullest  possible  advantage  from  sun- 
heat.  To  do  them  well  requires  a constant  heat,  and  if  from  fermenting 
materials  all  the  better;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  dung  beds  for 
melons  and  cucumbers.  This  is  not  said  to  disparage  hot  water,  for  that  is 
safe  and  certain  ; but  where  manure  is  plentiful,  and  there  is  sufficient  skill 
and  labour  to  manage  dung  beds  well,  cucumbers  and  melons  are  sure  to  be 
well  grown.  One  of  the  first  essentials  in  making  up  a bed  is  to  have 
plenty  of  material  ; small  quantities  are  of  no  use  at  all.  A strong,  steady, 
but  quite  sweet  heat  is  needed,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  working 
the  manure  sufficiently,  and  no  more  than  sufficient,  and  making  it  up  at 
least  with  a sufficient  degree  of  moisture  to  maintain  the  fermentation.  As 
for  soil,  a good  strong  maiden  loam  full  of  grass  fibre  is  the  best.  Clay 
will  grow  melons  well ; light  soils  are  of  little  use,  and  manure  is  not  at  all 

desirable.  . .......  ...  - 

Peaches. — The  principal  work  now  consists  of  disbudding,  thinning, 
and  training  in  ; all  these  operations  should  be  carried  on  in  a systematic 
manner,  and  the  trees  should  have  daily  attention.  The  cautious  peach- 
grower  will  now  open  the  border  in  one  or  two  places  to  see  how  it  is  as  to 
moisture  ; it  may  be  very  wet  or  very  dry  at  a few  inches  below  the  surface. 
A medium  state  of  moisture  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  all 
excess  ought  to  pass  away  readily.  The  early  house  should  range  from 
50°  to  85°,  these  being  the  utmost  extremes  allowable  ; a good  average  is 
05°  night,  65°  day.  No  harm  at  all  in  going  down  to  50"  at  night,  even 
after  bright  days,  and  much  better  indeed  for  the  trees  than  keeping  them 
a few  degrees  too  warm  at  night. 

Pines  swelling  fruit  must  have  abundance  of  moisture,  and  a day 
temperature  of  75 9 to  85°;  night,  00".  Young  plants  recently  potted  must 
be  encouraged  to  make  new  roots  ; and  if  very  bright  sunshine,  with  east 
winds,  give  shade,  and  bo  cautious  about  ventilating. 

Vines. At  this  time  of  year  some  cultivators  tie  up  the  stems  of  vines 

in  haybands,  and  keep  the  bandages  damp  with  the  syringe,  in  order  to 
induce  the  formation  of  a mass  of  roots.  This  is  bad  praotice  ; all  aerial 
roots  are  objectionable,  except  in  the  case  of  plants  which  naturally  live  by 
such  roots— as  certain  orchids,  for  instance.  One  consideration  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  tho  folly  of  inducing  the  formation  of  such  roots  ; they 
are  liable  at  any  time  to  perish  through  being  allowed  to  go  dry,  or  through 
small  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  tho  house,  <fcc.,  ifco.,  and  the  sudden 
loss  of  their  contributions  may  cripple  a whole  crop  of  grapes  at  the  most 
critical  period,  when  perhaps  they  are  half  swelled.  Our  advico  is  never 
enoourage  these  roots  on  the  stems  ; to  provent  them  is  not  always  possible, 
especially  when  the  stems  pass  nenr  water.  Vinos  not  started  must  be 
pruned  and  dreBscd  without  further  delay.  , 

Cucumbers  coming  into  bearing  to  have  tho  fruit  blossomR  impregnate 
at  midday,  and  the  fruit  to  be  constantly  thinned.  Stop  and  train  regularly. 
Sprinkle  warm  water  over  the  bed  before  shutting  up,  and  shut  up  at 
75"  or  HO",  which  will  oool  to  00"  by  the  morning. 
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THE  WINTER  AND  THE  ROSES. 

In  tli 0 number  for  February  !)  of  the  Gardener's  Maqazine,  there  in  a 
very  useful  paper  from  a Yorkshire  rusarian,  recording  the  effects  of  the 
wintoron  oortain  varieties  of  roses  in  his  locality,  inasmuch  ns  it  illustrates 
the  necessity  of  a wide  field  of  induction  before  attempts  are  made  to  deter- 
mine general  principles  or  ruleR.  There  are  so  many  circumstances  nnd  con- 
ditions to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  pronouncing  any  given 
varieties  hardy  or  the  reverse,  that  we  ought  not  to  tnko  any  single  season, 
even  though  exceptional,  as  a test  upon  that  important  point,  although 
there  are  some  kinds  that  experience  has  proved  capable  of  withstanding 
the  rigour  of  any  winter  we  are  likely  to  havo  in  this  island.  One  of  the 
circumstances,  too  often  lost  sight  of,  which  determines  the  power  of  any 
plant  to  resist  unusual  severity  'in  the  weather  is  the  state  of  growth  in 
which  it  is  when  attacked  by  frost.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  many  worked 
roses  have  been  seriously  injured  or  destroyed  which  would  have  passed 
through  the  winter  unharmed  had  the  wood  been  well  ripened  during  the 
autumn,  instead  of  whioh,  even  after  Christmas,  they  were  in  a pushing 
state,  the  branches  full  of  sap — hence  their  destruction. 

The  climate  on  the  north-east  aide  of  London  does  not  err  on  the  side 
of  mildness,  and  it  is  in  an  exposed  district  my  observations  have  been 
made.  Proceeding  to  join  friendly  issue  with  your  Yorkshire  correspondent, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  to  notice  his  opinion  that  “none  of  the  perpetuals 
are  safe  under  a zeroio  frost.”  This  my  observation  convinces  me  must  not  be 
laid  down  as  an  absolute  law.  I have  now  several  bushesandstandardswhich 
withstood  the  terrific  winter  of  18(50,  some  of  the  varieties  being  nmong 
those  which  he  classes  among  the  tender  kinds — Madame  Knorr,  Madame 
Rivers,  Chabrilland,  Anna  Alexieff,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Louise  Peyronny. 
All  of  these,  with  many  others  named  as  half-hardy  only,  have  received  no 
injury  to  speak  of  here  ; yet  my  little  plot  on  the  side  of  London  is  in  a 
very  bleak  position,  and  the  north  and  north-east  winds,  in'particular, 
career  over  it  as  a Derby  crack  sweeps  over  Epsom  Downs — nor  are  there 
any  high  walls  or  fences  to  break  their  force.  As  to  some  of  the  branches 
of  certain  sorts  being  touched,  this  will  always  be  the  case  : probably  the 
kinds  seleoted  as  the  hardiest  this  season  would  exhibit  the  same  appear- 
ance themselves  another  year.  It  is  quite  a new  defect  in  Jacqueminot  to 
exhibit  tenderness.  Admiral  Nelson,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Le  Rhone, 
Senateur  Yaisse,  Franyois  Lacharme,  again,  are  certainly  as  hardy  as  most 
roses  known.  Some  other  reason,  therefore,  than  the  natural  constitution 
of  varieties  must  be  sought  for  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies,  and  this 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  rosery,  viz.,  in  a valley , 
roses  being  much,  more  likely  to  fall  victims  to  atmospheric  severities 
upon  low  grounds  than  high,  even  if  not  so  much  exposed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  eccentricity  with  which  roses  will  sometimes 
behave,  I have  a small  plant  of  Monte  Christo,  on  a 6 -inch  brier  of  dimi- 
nutive thickness.  This  was  one  of  the  Freneh  stocks  sent  over  during 
its  season  to  Mr.  J.  Fraser;  and  after  being  cut  up  for  propagating  pur- 
poses, it  came  to  me  for  experiment.  This  was  planted  by  the  ignoramus 
who  moved  my  roses  as  deeply  as  a manetti,  and  consequently  it  ought  to 
have  died.  Nevertheless  it  gave  me  several  blooms  last  year,  upon  stems 
about  the  substance  of  a crow-quill,  and  it  is  now  pushing  vigorously,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  frost.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for, 
setting  aside  as  it  does  generally  accepted  principles? 

A list  is  here  appended  of  such  as  have  proved  themselves  quite  hardy 
here,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  as  among  them  will  be  found  some  which 
appear  to  have  behaved  very  differently  with  your  correspondent.  Anna 
Alexieff,  Baronne  Prevost,  Charles  Lefebvre  (“  as  hard  as  iron”), 
Caroline  de  Sansalles,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Comtesse  de  Kergolay,  Cha- 
brilland, Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Duchesse  d’Orleans, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Due  de  Rohan  (my  plants  were  shaky),  Due  de  Cazes, 
F.  Lacharme,  General  Jacqueminot,  General  Washington,  Gloire  de 
Santhenay  (it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  grow  this  variety),  Jules  Margottin, 
Jacques  Lafitte,  Jean  Bart,  Jean  Goujon,  John  Hopper  (how  English-like 
in  its  robustness !),  La  Brillante,  La  Tour  de  Crouy  and  Louise  Peyronny 
(not  quite  in  such  good  condition  as  the  rest!,  Lord  Raglan,  Lafontaine,  Le 
Rhone,  Madame  Bruni,  Madame  Boutin,  Mareschal  Forey  (not  worth  a 
place  in  any  garden  except  for  a stock  to  bud  on),  Clemence  Joigneaux, 
CambacereSj'Domage,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  (a  companion  to  Lefebvre  and 
John  Hopper),  Madame  Knorr,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Madame  Freeman  (mine 
doubtful),  M.  Montigny,  Paul  de  la  Meillerez,  Pauline  Lanzezeur,  Pierre 
Netting,  Pius  IX.,  Princess  of  Wales,  Terre  Noir,  Triompho  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Senateur  Yaisse,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Triomphe  de  Caen,  Victor  Verdier,  William 
Griffiths,  Bourbons,  Catherine  Guillot,  Emotion  (particularly  hardy),  H. 
Dombrain,  Victor  Emmanuel.  All  these  are  freely  sprouting,  as  if  there 
had  never  been  any  frost  at  all. 

My  experience  of  the  Teas  is  so  contrary  to  what  I hear,  that  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  a criterion  of  anything  more  than  to  show  how  little  pro- 
tection will  suffice  to  preserve  them  if  upon  their  own  roots  or  upon  the 
manetti.  And  here  to  digress  a moment : a manetti  properly  planted  is 
equivalent  to  a rose  on  its  own  roots,  and  quickly  becomes  transformed  to 
such,  so  that  at  the  season  it  may  be  taken  up  and  sometimes  part  of  the 
plant  with  a huge  bunch  of  fibres  removed  (I  have  several  plants  procured 
in  that  manner),  or  the  manetti  stock  itself  may  be  cut  away.  Indeed  I 
always  provide  for  this  possibility  by  placing  a handful  of  soft  fine  soil  round 
the  work  of  manettis  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  prevalence  of  suckers 
arises  from  the  lower  eyes  not  being  properly  removed  at  the  last  planting 
previous  to  budding.  It  must  be  confessed  the  frost  caught  me  entirely 
unprepared — indeed  as  my  collection  is  chiefly  for  experiment,  newer  kinds 
are  usually  left  to  themselves ; there  were  a few  favourite  teas,  however, 
which  I did  not  wish  to  lose.  Unfortunately,  they  were  left  unprotected 
till  it  was  too  late,  and  I gave  them  up  for  lost.  However  I went  to  look 
at  them  before  the  snow  had  disappeared,  and  found  them  all  green  enough 
about  the  collar.  I got  some  old  flower-pots,  and  broke  them  up — for  no 
other  protecting  medium  was  at  hand — placed  a few  of  them  over  each  of 
the  plants,  and  I now  find  them  starting  into  growth  below  the  branches 
killed  back,  like  the  rest  of  their  neighbours.  They  were — hear  it  with 
astonishment! — Madame  Falcot,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Melanie  Willermoz, 
Devoniensis,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Napoleon,  and  Triomphe  de  Guillot 
Fils. 

Of  course  the  most  interesting  of  tender  roses  at  this  time  is  the  beautiful 
Marechal  Niel.  The  reports  that  have  yet  reached  me  of  its  sufferings 
from  the  frost  are  melancholy  in  the  extreme, — killed — dead — dying, — 
such  appears  the  general  verdict ; plants  and  dormant  buds  are  included  in 
the  same  category.  I have  but  two  plants  yet  of  this  variety,  a standard  and 
a dwarf,  on  the  manetti.  Both  are  alive,  without  the  least  protection — cut 


back,  it  is  truo,  but  still  unslaughtered.  Hero,  then,  is  a case  opposed 
to  general  faots.  I have  no  doubt  others  will  be  recorded;  and  it  be- 
hoves us  to  ponder  well  over  such  contrarieties,  and  to  pause  ere  we  lay 
down  conclusions  whioh  further  experience  rnay  explode  as  fallacies.  The 
Marechal  requires  further  trial.  Narcisse  is  entirely  killed  ; Gloire  de 
Dijon  has  suffered  morn  than  is  usually  the  case,  which  rnay  be  attributed 
to  its  constitutional  habit  of  late  growth,  a feature  of  the  variety  ; in  mild 
climates,  suoh  as  the  south  of  France,  it  would  probably  continue  to  grow 
and  blootn  all  the  year  round.  I hud  a dozen  or  so  of  last  year’s  novelties, 
all  on  the  manetti.  They  were  planted  in  December  last,  and  of  course 
were  all  budded  the  preceding  summer;  not  one  shows  the  slightest 
injury  from  the  frost. 

To  utilize  the  considerations  above  laid  down,  I must  perforce  plagiarize 
from  my  esteemed  friend  our  able  Editor,  to  the  effect  that  by  early  lifting, 
or  semi-lifting,  in  mild  autumns,  we  should  check  the  growth  and  throw 
tho  plants  into  a state  of  rest.  W.  D.  Prior,  Clapton. 


ORCHID  GROWING — PHALiENOPSIS  SCIIILLERIANA. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Thomas  Bewley,  Eeq.,  we  were  recently  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  flower  a magnificent  specimen  of  the  glorious 
Phalmnopsis  Schilleriana.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  not  more  than  six  years 
since  this  fine  species — to  our  mind  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  the  lovely 
genus  to  which  it  belongs — first  flowered  in  Europe  in  the  famous  col- 
lection of  Consul  Schiller  at  Hamburgh,  in  honour  of  whom  the  specific 
name  was  given  by  his  countryman,  the  distinguished  orchidologist,  Pro- 
fessor Reichenbaeh.  Somewhere  about  the  spring  of  1802  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  England  in  Mr.  Warner’s  collection.  A dozen  or  so  was, 
we  believe,  about  the  greatest  number  of  flowers  borne  at  the  time  by 
either. 

Rarely  indeed  is  Mr.  Bewly  behind — nay,  very  often  he  is  in  advance  of 
our  neighbours  in  securing  for  his  rare  collection  any  novelty  of  merit. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  record  of  its  first  flowering  with  Mr. 
Warner  in  England,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a small  specimen  in 
flower  at  Rockville.  The  spike  was  only  a few  inches  long,  and  the  flowers 
not  perhaps  half-a-dozen.  We  were  much  impressed  at  the  time  with  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  the  specimen  afforded  a weak  idea  indeed  of  the 
effeot  this  magnificent  orchid  can  produce  when  seen  as  we  have  seen  it 
since,  and  more  especially  on  the  present  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  puny  scapes  and  few  flowers  produced  on  the 
specimens  in  cultivation  at  that  time,  growers  knew  they  had  great  things 
to  expect  when  their  plants  should  gain  size  and  vigour,  and  their  manage- 
ment be  better  understood  ; for  they  had  heard  of  what  collectors  said  of 
its  beauty  and  glorious  development  in  its  native  haunts,  and  were  aware 
of  at  least  one  plant  imported  to  Eogland  on  which  was  a flower  stem  that 
had  borne  a hundred  blossoms.  Nor  were  these  expectations  falsified, 
and  thanks  to  the  skill  of  gardeners  here  and  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
so  thoroughly  has  its  cultivation  been  mastered  that  in  first-class  collections 
we  now  meet  with  specimens  more  than  rivalling  in  luxuriance  and  beauty 
this  or  any  met  with  in  its  home  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  beautiful  specimen  now  in  flower  at  Rockville  affords  a remarkable 
instance  of  this.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  perhaps,  one  of  [the 
beautiful  specimens,  for  there  are  no  less  than  nine  in  flower  there  just 
now ; but  one  calls  for  especial  notice.  The  beautiful  blotched  and 
marbled  leaves  are  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  between  five 
and  six  broad.  It  has  two  flower-scapes,  one  of  about  four  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  the  other  eighteen  inches.  The  first  of  these  midway  divides 
into  two  branches,  and  these  again  divide  into  several  ramuli,  and  carries 
no  less  than  fifty  of  its  charming  flowers  all  fully  expanded.  Indeed,  we 
believe  it  is  a peculiarity  of  this  species  that  all  the  flowers  are  open  at  the 
same  time.  The  second  and  smaller  scape  was  undivided,  and  bore  fifteen 
flowers,  nearly  clothing  its  entire  length  with  beauty— the  total  number 
of  flowers  thus  numbering  sixty-five!  Altogether,  it  forms  a charming 
object— just  the  one  we  would  like  to  bring  a friend  whom  we  would  wish 
to  catch  a little  of  the  Orchidomania  to  see. 

A second  specimen,  suspended  near  it,  was  little  less  imposing.  It  had 
only  the  one  flower-stem,  about  three  feet  in  length.  It  was  not  forked,  as 
in  the  larger  specimen,  but  at  regular  intervals  it  had  four  lateral  branchlets, 
spread  horizontally,  and  displaying  its  flowers,  which  were  of  a deeper 
colour  than  the  former,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  These  splendid  speci- 
mens reflected  high  credit  on  Mr.  Sayers’  successful  management. 

They  are  grown  in  very  shallow  galvanized  wire  baskets,  suspended  from 
the  roof.  The  material  Mr.  Sayers  grows  them  in  is  very  fibrous  peat  and 
charcoal,  surfaced  with  sphagnum.  He  has  discontinued  the  use  of 
sphagnum  as  the  staple  of  his  potting  material  for  this  and  other  orchids, 
for  several  valid  reasons,  which  some  day,  perhaps,  he  will  kindly  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of. — Irish  Farmers’  Gazette. 


CULTURE  OF  ANTIRRHINUMS. 

The  Antirrhinum,  which  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved  by  per- 
severing florists,  is  now  almost  universally  admired.  A novel  form  of  the 
Antirrhinum  majus,  called  the  “ Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinum,”  recently 
introduced,  will,  I think,  be  a very  great  acquisition  to  our  flower  borders, 
as  it  grows  only  about  six  inches  high.  I have  only  seen  one  crimson- 
flowered  variety  worthy  of  the  name,  besides  a pure  white  one,  which  I have 
reared  myself,  and  which  will  be  a good  companion  to  the  other.  I hope, 
however,  we  shall  soon  get  more  shades  of  colour  with  a dwarf  habit.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  keep  the  finer  strains  of  antirrhinums 
from  dying  off  very  suddenly  at  times.  Many  growers,  as  well  as  myself, 
I doubt  not,  have  experienced  the  same  grievance.  The  plants,  when 
beginning  to  fail,  show  symptoms  of  dissolution  by  their  leaves  drooping, 
and  in  a few  days  more  they  die,  and  I have  sometimes  experienced  similar 
results  with  pansies. 

I would  not  like  to  say  decidedly  what  are  the  reasons  of  this  sudden 
dying  off,  but  I have  frequently  remarked  and  noticed  that  this  plant,  and 
many  others  which  I could  enumerate,  when  growing  in  a very  poor  soil, 
have  their  duration  of  life  thus  much  more  extended,  although  the  same 
varieties  fail  under  the  unceasing  care  of  the  cultivator.  There  have  been 
various  reasons  assigned  for  this,  but  I am  convinced  that  very  high  feeding 
and  cultivation  has  something  to  do  with  it.  I once  particularly  watched 
the  progress  of  an  antirrhinum  which  had  been  self-sown  in  the  lime  seam 
of  a south  brick  wall ; it  was  a very  nice  crimson-scarlet,  which  flowered 
and  stood  the  rigours  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  for  several  years. 
I consider  a great  number  of  our  flowers  and  other  things  are  grown 
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by  many  with  an  ambition  to  have  them  look  gigantic  in  habit  and  flower, 
without  considering  that  such  treatment  in  detrimental  to  their  natural 
constitution,  which  should  enable  them  to  withstand  vicissitudes  or  sudden 
transitions  either  of  strong  sunlight,  heat,  or  oold ; and  the  rich  feeding 
practised  by  many  is  at  the  same  time  a great  drawback  to  the  maturation 
of  the  plant’s  functions,  the  rich  feeding  oausing  a greater  flow  of  crude 
juices  than  the  sun’s  rays  can,  through  the  foliage,  elaborate  perfectly. 

Again,  some,  I am  aware,  will  say  that  this  and  many  other  flowers  have 
been  overbred  and  cultivated.  No  doubt  such  treatment  must  naturally 
injure  the  constitutional  properties,  particularly  as  to  duration  of  life. 

The  great  mania  for  the  one-shift  system  of  growing  pot  plants  will  vet 
be  in  the  remembrance  of  many  ; but  it  soon  succumbed,  for  it  was  found 
that  under  such  rich  soil  and  rapid  growth  the  plants  were  very  short-lived. 
This  I consider  arose  in  a great  degree  from  the  too  rapid  growth  and 
want  of  due  time  to  mature  the  woody  portion  of  the  plants:  a good  proof 
to  show  that  we  may  to  a certain  extent  assist  nature’s  laws,  but  if  we  over- 
step them,  some  such  results  will  soon  be  visible. 

The  antirrhinum  is  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation  than  it  has  yet 
received.  First,  it  is  easily  attained  by  seed;  secondly,  it  will  flourish  in 
the  poorest  soil,  and  flower  under  many  disadvantages ; thirdly,  it  will 
produce  flowers  without  intermission  till  the  hard  frost  comes  on.  This 
past  season  the  seedling  antirrhinums  in  my  borders  were  the  admiration 
of  many.  No  doubt  the  wet  season  greatly  deteriorated  the  appearance  of 
most  other  flowering  plants,  but  the  antirrhinums  seemed  to  defy  all 
inclemency  of  rain  and  want  of  sunshine  better  than  any  flowers  I know'. 
If  the  principal  flower  stems  are  cut  off  as  soon  as  done  flowering,  the 
plants  will  continue  to  flower  on,  and  when  scarce  a flower  can  be  had  to 
cut  in  the  garden  there  will  be  plenty  of  blooms  on  the  antirrhinums. 
Some  will  say  it  is  not  a pretty  flower,  but  I consider  a mixed  collection  of 
seedling  antirrhinums  will  look  very  conspicuous,  and  remain  longer  gay 
than  almost  any  other  flowering  plant.  I must  mention,  however,  that 
when  the  seed  is  not  home-saved  it  should  be  bought  warranted  from  a 
good  collection,  and  that  can  easily  be  attained  by  giving  a liberal  price. 

The  antirrhinum  is  a very  hardy  plant  when  sown  out  of  doors  in  any 
moderately  light  soil,  say  about  the  20th  or  latter  end  of  July,  and  if  not 
too  thick,  the  plants  might  remain  where  sown  till  spring  ; but  if  fine 
plants  are  desired,  it  is  advantageous  to  prick  them  out  into  a rather  poor 
than  rich  soil,  and  should  any  throw  up  flower-stems  that  season  these 
should  be  pinched  off. 

The  seedling  antirrhinums  flower  more  profusely  than  plants  reared 
from  cuttings,  and  tbeir  seeds  may  also  bo  sown  in  the  spring  to  flower 
late  in  the  autumn.  Their  bloom  will  not,  however,  be  so  profuse  as  those 
sown  the  previous  year;  and  the  plants  being  youDg,  and  their  woody 
portion  not  fully  matured,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  withstand  the  rigours 
of  winter  so  well.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  them  remain  for  some  time  in 
the  same  ground,  dig  in  a good  portion  of  old  lime  refuse  and  burned  or 
charred  earth. — William  Melville,  in  '■'■The  Farmer .” 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  GRASSES. 

OUTLINE  OF  AN  ADDRESS  BY  A VILLAGE  PASTOR. 

The  grasses  comprise  all  the  plants  which  yield  corn  ; most  of  those 
which  constitute  pasture,  some  of  the  best  which  yield  sugar,  and  not  a few 
of  those  which  abound  in  useful  secretions,  grateful  juices,  and  fragrant 
odours.  Their  thousands  of  species  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
not  only  by  obvious  botanical  characters,  but  also  by  their  nutritive  pro- 
perties, their  wonderful  adaptations,  their  periods  of  flowering,  their  habits 
of  hardiness  and  duration,  their  methods,  and  seasons  of  growth,  and  their 
love  or  dislike  of  particular  soils  and  situations.  Their  flowers,  though 
generally  unheeded,  or  treated  as  something  more  than  ordinarily  mean  by 
superficial  observers,  are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  their  parts,  the 
elegance  of  their  structures,  and  the  blending  of  only  one  set  of  differential 
marks  with  a great  variety  of  generic  and  specific  characters.  When  ex- 
amined either  hy  the  texture  of  their  organs,  the  number  of  their  stamens, 
the  relation  of  their  sexeH,  or  especially  by  their  forms,  appearanoes,  number, 
and  position,  with  the  arraugement  of  their  glumes,  paleoe,  and  scales,  they 
afford  means  of  a far  readier  and  surer  discrimination  than  if  they  formed 
a part  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  complicated  glories  of  the  flower-garden. 

The  indigenous  grasses  which  grow  wild  in  Britain,  are  said  to  be  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  species,  exclusive  of  varieties.  These  demand 
our  most  searching  attention,  on  account  of  both  their  utility  and  beauty. 
They  enter  largely  into  the  materials  of  that  magnificent  carpeting  which 
forms  the  chief  part  of  our  grass  lands,  composing  nearly  all  the  natural 
herbage  of  our  hills  and  valleys,  our  woodlands  and  open  plains,  and  con- 
stitutes the  principal  portion  of  the  sustenance  of  nearly  all  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  Britain.  How  interesting,  too,  it  is  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  that 
tribe  of  plants  which  give  so  much  beauty  to  our  island  ; which  form  so 
important  a part  in  the  gay  and  cheerful  colouring  in  that  permanently 
beautiful,  though  ever  changing  scenery,  which  makes  the  British  islands  the 
admiration  of  foreigners  as  they  approach  our  shores.  The  olive  groves 
of  the  sunnysouth.notwithstandingall  the  pleasing  associations  they  conjure 
up,  have  yet  a gray,  sickly,  melancholy  hue  ; even  in  Valambrosa  you  oan 
scarcely  find  a piece  of  green  sward  upon  which  to  recline.  The  magni- 
ficent masses  of  foliage  in  a tropical  clime,  either  entirely  usurp  the  soil, 
or  are  broken  into  patches,  leaving  here  and  there  stretches  of  arid  sand, 
upon  which  the  eye  cannot  rest  with  pleasure;  while  with  us  the  surface, 
which  is  so  generally  open,  presents  a varied,  yet  uniform,  object  to  the 
eye;  which  is  kept  in  such  a state  of  vivid  green  by  frequent  showers,  as 
to  make  the  British  islands  the  first  gems  of  the  sea;  their  verdure  con- 
trasting so  strikingly  with  the  surrounding  ocean,  as  to  make  them  at  times 
appear  like  emeralds  set  in  silver.  The  sublime  sentiments  of  the  divinely 
inspired  psalmist,  will  be  appropriate  to  the  pious  soul  looking  upon  these 
glorious  works  of  our  gracious  Creator.  “ Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and 
watcrest  it ; thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of 
water;  thou  proparest  them  corn,  when  thou  hast  so  provided  for  it;  thou 
waterest  the  ridges  thereof  nbundantly  ; thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof, 
thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers ; thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof ; thou 
erownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness:  they 
drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  tho  little  hills  rcjoioo  on 
every  side.  Tho  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks  ; the  valleys  are  covered 
over  with  corn;  they  shout  for  joy  ; thoy  also  sing.” 

The  grasses  are  not  only  beautiful  and  useful,  and  the  study  of  them  a 
delightful  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  but  the  Lord  has  made  them 
both  a means  of  instruction  and  of  grace.  They  form,  indeed,  a very  large 
part  of  the  symbolic  furniture  of  the  Lord's  larger  temple;  so  that  into 


whatever  part  of  it  the  thoughtless  may  ramble,  either  to  waste  precious 
time,  or  for  more  dishonourable  and  sinful  purposes,  there  they  are  met  by 
a teacher  sent  from  God,  and  commissioned  to  admonish,  reprove,  and 
counsel  them.  To  whatever  part  of  it  the  pious  may  retire,  either  to  medi- 
tate or  to  worship,  there  they  are  supplied  with  means  whereby  they  can 
commune  with  God  and  the  Saviour,  and  realize  confidence,  peace,  and  joy  ; 
so  that  the  solitary  tuft  which  rises  in  the  wilderness,  the  oasis  in  the  wide- 
spread desert,  the  extensive  pasture  lands  of  Britain,  and  the  wider  prairies 
of  America,  constitute  a lineof  divine  truth, sent  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world,  saying,  “ All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withereth,  the 
flower  fadeth,  because  the  Spirit  of  tho  Lord  bloweth  upon  it ; surely  the 
people  is  grass ; the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth ; but  the  word 
of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.’’  Should  the  rich  man  be  tempted 
to  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  and  not  in  the  living  God  ; and  having  added 
field  to  field,  till  there  was  no  place,  that  his  mansion  might  stand  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth  ; and  believed  that  his  house  shall  continue  for  ever, 
and  his  dwelling-plaoe  to  all  generations;  the  very  grass  upon  which  he 
treads  will  rise  again  to  reprove  him,  and  say,  as  when  “ the  sun  is  risen 
with  a burning  heat,  it  withereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  fadeth, 
and  the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it  perisheth,  so  also  shall  the  rich  man  fade 
away  in  his  ways.” 

The  poor  disciple  of  the  Lord  is  also  taught,  by  this  humble  plant,  a 
lesson  of  resignation  to  his  plain,  or,  it  may  be,  mean  attire;  for  learning 
from  the  lips  of  wisdom  that  all  outward  adornings  fall  infinitely  short  of 
the  beauty  of  grass,  and  that  even  “ Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these,”  he  becomes  satisfied  with  his  mean  garb,  and 
will  seek  rather  that  inward  adorniDg,  which  is,  in  the  estimation  of  God, 
of  great  value;  and  when  he  learns,  from  the  same  infallible  teacher,  that 
“ if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven,”  he  will  much  more  clothe  those  who  may  have  only  a 
little  faith,  he  cheerfully  submits  to  the  will  of  God  ; 

Is  pleased  with  what  his  love  provides, 

And  wean’d  from  all  the  world  besides. 


PEACH  TREES  INJURED  BY  WASHING. 

A case  has  recently  been  brought  under  our  notice  which  we  regard  as 
being  of  considerable  interest  to  horticulturists.  We  therefore  bring  it 
thus  prominently  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  with  a view  of  eliciting 
the  opinions  of  our  scientific  and  practical  friends  on  the  subject.  It  is,  as 
they  are  aware,  almost  a stereotyped  practice  in  gardening,  after  pruning, 
to  “ dress  ” vines,  peaches,  &c  , grown  under  glass  with  a solution  or  wash 
of  some  kind,  with  a view  of  destroying  scale  and  other  insects,  or  their 
ova.  As  is  the  case  in  medicine,  the  rationale  of  the  practice  is  not  always 
understood,  still  less  the  specific  action  of  any  particular  ingredient,  or  the 
results  of  the  combination  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  that  go  to  add  to  the 
imposing  appearance  of  the  “ prescription,”  but  add  nothing  to  its  efficacy. 
All  the  good  expected  to  be  derived  may,  very  probably,  result  from  the 
specific  action  of  one  component ; the  addition  of  another  may  neutralize 
its  effect,  or  tbeir  combination  result  in  the  production  of  a third  agent 
that  may  be  positively  injurious.  To  proceed  with  our  “ case.”  In  tbe 
garden  of  a most  estimable  resident  nobleman  in  a western  county  there  is 
a large  peach-house  which  long  continued,  we  believe,  to  afford  excellent 
crops.  The  trees  were  pruned  in  November  last,  and  “dressed”  with  a 
wash  the  formula  for  which  was  as  follows  : — 


Sulphur 

2 lb. 

Limn  . . . . 

..  Hlb. 

Soft  Soap 

2 1b. 

Common  twist  tobacco 

\ lb. 

the  whole  boiled  together  for  one  hour  in  four  gallons  of  water,  and  then 
strained.  When  cold,  it  was  applied  to  the  trees  in  the  usual  way. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  we  are 
informed  the  trees  lost  their  leaves  early  in  September,  and  that  when  the 
wash  was  applied  in  November  the  wood  “ seemed  hard  and  in  good  order.” 
More  than  this,  the  gardener  has  been  there  for  some  time,  and  the  wash, 
he  Bays,  in  its  components  and  their  quantities  is  identical  with  that  ho 
usedlast  and  previous  years,  if  not  with  advantage,  at  least  with  no  ill  effects. 
Not  so  on  this  occasion  : the  result  of  the  application  has  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bearing  wood,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  loss  of  a crop  for  this 
year  at  least.  In  the  absence  of  personal  inspection,  or  of  having  seen  any 
of  the  injured  wood,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  evil  has  been 
rightly  attributed  to  the  wash.  The  question  then  arises,  Why  did  not 
the  same  result  follow  the  previous  and  other  years,  the  wash  then  used 
being  in  its  composition  and  preparation  in  nowise  different  ? The  solution 
of  this  point  that  will  most  generally  offer  is  that,  notwithstanding  what  is 
stated  to  the  contrnry,  the  young  wood  was  not  thoroughly  hard  and  ripe. 
Were  the  lights  removed  after  the  crop  was  off?  Last  season,  we  appre- 
hend, was  not  specially  favourable  to  the  unaided  ripening  of  the  wood ; 
or,  again,  that  some  deleterious  ingredient  may  have  inadvertently  got 
mixed  with  the  sulphur  or  other  components.  This  last,  of  course,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  analysis  ; and  we  understand  a portion  of  the  wash 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cameron  for  the  puspose.  Now,  wo 
should  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  would  do  us  and  those  immediately 
interested  in  this  case  the  favour  of  their  opinions  and  experience  on  tho 
following  points  : First,  ns  to  the  utility  or  otherwise  of  these  complicated 
washes.  In  which  of  the  ingredients  is  tho  efficacy  supposed  to  be,  or 
must  it  be  the  result  of  the  combination  of  all  ? Are  they  suppos’d  to  act 
medicinally,  or  merely  mechanically — that  is,  do  they  destroy  insect  life  by 
their  deleterious  effects,  or  by  merely  forming  a coating  that  destroys  it,  by 
shutting  it  out  from  the  aooessof  air?  If  any  one  or  two  of  the  ingredients 
have  a speoific  action  in  tho  way  first  indicated,  the  others  are  supeifluous. 
If  the  wash  is  intended  to  not  in  the  second  way,  a wash  very  much  more 
simple,  and  without  deleterious  ingredients,  would  effect  tho  purpose, 
perhaps,  better. 

In  the  case  of  these  peach  trees  it  was  suggested  that  after  tho  injury 
they  bail  received  ir,  would  bo  better  to  discard  them,  and  let  young  trees 
take  their  place.  What  do  our  practical  friends  say  V Would  they  do  this, 
or  give  them  a further  trial? — Irish  Farmer's  Gazette. 

Bert  100,  Best  50,  Best  21,  Bert  12,  Best  0.  See  Garden  Oracle 
for  1807  for  Selections  of  Blunts,  Flowers,  and  Fruits,  comprising  the  best 
in  all  the  classes,  an  unerring  guide  for  purohasorH,  cultivators,  1 xhibitors, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  practical  horticulture. — [Advt.] 
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Hitetature. 

♦ 

The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Longmans.  Mth 
Edition. — This  charmingly  gossipy  and  seriously  practical  book  needs  no 
more  than  to  bo  announced  ns  having  entered  upon  another  atagn  of 
literary  existence.  Of  nourso  there  aro  some  additions  : a restlcsH,  ever- 
inquiring,  ever-experimentalizing  cultivator  like  Mr.  Rivers  could  no  doubt 
write  u new  chnptor  every'weok  if  he  were  to  humour  the  cacocthos  scribondi. 
Let  it  suflloe  for  this  notice  to  say  that  Mr.  Rivers  propounds  a remedy  or 
preventive  of  the  bad  habit  of  apricot  trees  in  disbbanohing  themselves, 
and  the  remedy  consists  in  the  adoption  of  single  cordons.  Now  that  the 
question  of  big  versus  little  trees  is  being  agitated,  this  book  acquires  now 
interest,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  again  by  many  whohavo  already  perused 
it  “ hundreds  of  times." 

Animal  Sagacity.  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  ITaix.  S.  W.  Partridge. — This 
is  a remarkably  elegant  book,  ostensibly  intended  for  young  readers,  but 
it  will  be  strange  if  old  readers  do  not  dip  into  it  and  become  fasoinated 
with  its  oontents,  to  the  risk  of  depriving  the  youngsters  of  the  boon 
intended  for  them.  It  contains  about  thirty  stories  of  animals,  all  tending, 
by  the  display  of  their  sagacity,  affection,  faithfulness,  and  even  their 
humour,  to  promote  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a taste  for  natural  history 
studies  and  pursuits,  and  a kindly  regard  for  animals.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 
has  displayed  that  good  taste  for  which  she  is  so  well  known  and  so  deeply 
respected  in  the  selection  of  the  narratives  aad  anecdotes  ; and  some  of 
the  most  eminent  draughtsmen  of  the  day  have  lent  the  aid  of  their 
pencils  to  illustrate  them.  Many  of  the  piotures  are  worthy  to  rank  high 
as  works  of  art  ; as  for  example  Mr.  Harrison  Weir’s  picture  of  Charlie 
the  White  Sergeant  (a  police-office  dog) ; Banco,  the  lion  ; and  the  pair  of 
horses  at  page  50.  Dogs  of  course  figure  largely,  and  we  will  say  bravely 
and  brilliantly,  in  this  book;  and  the  boy  or  girl  possessing  it,  and  not 
prizing  it,  must  be  of  a nature  which  it  is  impossible  to  please.  We  have 
been  favoured  with  the  loan  of  one  of  the  cuts,  as  it  happens  to  illustrate 
a subjeot  proper  to  our  pages  ; and  as  a fair  sample  of  the  oontents,  we 
give  an  extract  on  robins  which  will  fit  the  picture : — 

“ ROBIN  REDBREAST. 

“ Robin  is  always  a favourite  wherever  he  goes,  and  as  in  England,  so  in 
every  other  country  he  visits,  he  is  called  after  some  familiar  name.  In 
Denmark,  he  is  known  as  Tommy  Lideri : in  Norway,  as  Peter  Ronsraad  ; 
and  in  Germany  as  Thomas  Gierdet.  Who  can  hear  the  words  ‘ Robin 
Redbreast’ spoken  without  recalliog  the  old  story  of  the  pretty  babes, 
deserted  by  their  cruel  uncle,  who  went  wandering,  band  in  hand,  up  and 
down  the  wood,  wailing  for  the  man  who  never  came  back  from  the  town, 
as  he  promised  to  do,  and  bring  them  bread? 

Thus  waudei-ed  these  two  pretty  babes. 

Till  death  did  end  their  grief; 

In  one  nnother’s  arms  they  died. 

As  babes  wanting  relief 

And  thus  they  perished  without  one  kind  friend  to  drop  a tear  over  them, 
and  thus  they  lay  exposed  to  the  night  dews  and  the  winds, 

Till  Robin  Redbreast  piteously 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves. 

“ Whether  Robin  ever  did  or  did  not  shroud  the  bodies  of  the  two  babes 
in  the  wood  with  leaves,  I will  not  pretend  to  assert,  but  I will  say  that 
Robin  is  a first-rate  fellow,  for  he  is  not  only  kind  to  his  wife  and  family,  but 
he  also  displays  strong  attachments  to  mankind.  Some  say  that  because 
he  flies  into  our  houses,  and  perches  up  and  down  our  rooms,  that  he  is  a 
bold,  impudent  bird.  He  certainly  is  very  bold  when  either  snake  or  hawk 
attempts  to  plunder  his  nest,  but  I think  the  reason  he  hops  in  at  our  doors 
and  windows  is  that  he  trusts  implicity  in  our  doing  no  harm  to  him. 

“ During  this  last  summer  a beautiful  sight  was  witnessed  by  many 
persons  in  Peckham.  In  the  fernery  of  Mrs.  Cash,  of  the  Rye,  a pair  of 
robins  built  their  snug  little  nest.  Whether  the  robins  knew  that  Mrs. 
Cash  and  her  daughters,  being  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  would 
be  sure  to  treat  them  with  kindness,  I cannot  tell.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  birds  became  so  tame,  that  they  would,  even  whilst  seated  on  the  nest, 
eat  food  handed  to  them  by  their  admiring  friends.  By  the  kindness  of 
Miss  Newman,  and  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Weir,  we  are  able  to  give  our  friends 
an  engraving  of  the  mothpr  as  seen  when  feeding  her  young  ones. 

“ Perhaps  more  wonderful  still  is  a story  of  a robin  that  quartered  itself  in 
thesitting-room  of  a shoemaker  at  Bishop’s  Cleeve.  It  took  up  its  abode  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  built  its  nest  behind  a tea-pot,  on  which,  having  laid 
its  eggs,  it  used  occasionally  to  sit,  and  was  not  the  least  put  about  by  the 
presence  of  the  family  or  strangers.  It  used  to  feed  off  the  same  dish 
with  the  shoemaker.  Robins  have  taken  up  their  abode  even  in  stranger 
places  than  behind  old  tea-pots,  and  in  watering-cans.  They  have  built  nests 
in  saw-pits,  on  the  beams  of  blacksmith’s  bellows,  and  in  the  rigging  of 
ships,  sailing  with  them  when  they  went  to  sea. 

“ But  the  most  astonishing  thing  I have  to  record  of  Master  Bob  is  his 
affection  for,  and  familiarity  with,  man.  I have  read’of  many  persons  who 
by  whistling  a call-note  would  gather  robins  around  them,  enticing  them 
to  perch  on  their  shoulders,  and  feed  from  their  hands.  Mr.  Burritt  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Fox,  of  Tregedna,  near  Falmoutb,  by  persevering  kindness, 
bas  so  won  the  affections  of  the  small  birds,  that  they  fly  and  hop  about  him 
when  he  calls ; and  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  on  visiting  Mr.  Fox,  ‘ was  per- 
fectly astonished,  on  walking  out  into  the  garden,  to  see,  on  his  sounding 
a whistle,  the  birds  come  fluttering  round  him.  One  robin  was  actually  so 
tame,  that  it  picked  a piece  of  bread  out  of  Mr.  Fox’s  mouth.’  I hope 
every  one  will  read,  who  has  not  already  done  so,  the  verses  whioh  James 
Montgomery,  ‘ the  Christian  poet,’  wrote  on  a Robin  Redbreast  that  came 
to  his  prison  window  every  day  when  he  was  confined  for  truth’s  sake  in 
York  Castle,  cheering  the  dreary  hours  by  its  presence  and  its  song. 

“I  have  said  that  Master  Bob  will  defend  his  young  brood  against  any 
enemy.  One  summer  day,  a hewer  of  granite,  belonging  to  Dalbeattie, 
was  plying  his  vooation  at  Craignaie  quarry,  when  he  was  attracted  to  a 
certain  spot  by  the  cries  of  a bird  in  distress.  Hurrying  to  the  place,  he 
saw  that  an  adder,  twenty  inches  long,  was  protruding  its  head  over  the  edge 
of  a robin’s  nest,  built  among  the  brushwood,  and  containing  the  poor  bird’s 
unfledged  offspring.  Bob  was  alternately  coming  down  upon  the  spoiler, 
darting  his  beak  into  the  adder’s  forehead,  and  then  rising  a yard  or  so  into 
the  air.  The  quarryman  soon  dispatched  the  enemy.  Then  Bob  entered 
the  nest,  and  having  ascertained  that  his  children  were  all^safe,  flew  onto  a 
neighbouring  branch,  and  piped  a song  of  triumph  and  gratitude. 

“ While  this  is  being  read,  perhaps  the  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  flakes  are  drifting  against  the  window  panes  ; and  suddenly  a tap 


come*  to  the  window,  and  the  book  is  laid  down,  and  the  children  leave  the 
bright,  warm  fireside,  and  looking  forth,  see  poor  Master  Bob  hopping 
shiveringly  about.  I am  sure  they  will  not  begrudge  him  liia  crumbs,  and 
from  the  depth  of  his  grateful  little  heart  he  will  sing  hi*  joyful  song.’* 

BATS  AND  MICE. 

These  little  animals  are  often  moat  destructive  posts  upon  our  forms, 
and  very  little  is  either  said  or  written  about  them.  If  more  interest  was 
exoited,  either  by  the  pen,  or  otherwise,  more  care  would  be  taken  to  keep 
these  vermin  under  or  rid  the  furm  entirely  of  them.  The  rat-tribe  is 
much  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  the  mouse  colonies.  Their  habits  are 
very  peculiar.  They  ocoasionly  come  and  go,  no  one  knows  how.  I have 
experienced  this  upon  my  own  furm.  By  care  and  perseverance  they  have 
been  destroyed  or  banished  altogether,  and  their  runs  and  burrows  have 
been  br<  ken  up  and  rendered  desolate  and  unattractive.  After  the  lapse  of 
a few  years,  some  two  or  three  fresh  comers  have  been  noticed,  and  as 
these  were  only  occasionally  seen,  they  were  not  molested  fora  short  time. 
Within  a few  months  the  premises  have  been  overrun  with  them,  and  it 
has  taken  years  to  be  wholly  rid  again.  When  once  they  succeed  in  gain- 
ing a footing  under  stacks,  barn-floors,  or  permanent  buildings,  they  are 
dislodged  with  great  trouble  and  difficulty.  The  rat-catcher  is  the  best 
remedy  ; poison  is  both  dangerous  and  uncertain.  To  be  constantly  ha- 
rassing and  destroying  them  is  the  only  sure  way  of  a full  riddance.  Those 
not  destroyed  bocome  disturbed  and  alarmed,  and  before  long  will  take 
their  departure  to  some  more  comfortable  quarters.  They  should  be  con- 
stantly hunted  by  ferrets,  their  runs  in  the  ground  should  be  saturated 
with  tar  or  lime-water,  or  be  made  otherwise  uncomfortable;  their  runs 
about  the  buildings  should  be  smeared  with  tar  or  other  noxious  ingre- 
dients. They  are  cleanly  creatures  and  cannot  abide  such  a persevering 
system  of  annoyance,  and  therefore  quit  their  nsurped  homes.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  that  good  judgment  dictates  to  make  their  return  as 
miserable  and  uncomfortable  as  possible.  My  own  barn  has  a deep  coating 
of  rubble,  mixed  with  glass,  around  the  foundation,  which  has  for  more  than 
twenty  years  prevented  any  burrowing  there,  and  as  soon  as  any  of  these 
audacious  gentry  make  their  appearance  we  take  good  care  they  shall  not 
have  much  rest ; believing  this,  that  if  left  awhile  in  quiet  they  soon  attract 
plenty  of  their  fellows.  With  great  care  and  persevering  annoyance  no 
farm  need  be  pestered  with  rats.  Mice. — These  are  such  pretty  little 
animals  it  seems  a pity  to  destroy  them  so  recklessly,  but  really  they  are 
so  numerous  and  destructive  that  all  pity  for  them  has  long  died  away,  and 
few  animals  have  fewer  friends.  Dogs,  cats,  poultry,  birds,  weazels,  rats, 
&c.,  are  all  enemies  to  the  poor  little  mouse,  and  far  more  destructive  to 
them  than  the  farmer’s  wife  with  her  numerous  traps.  The  increase  of 
these  little  things  is  astonishing.  If  only  a pair  or  two  succeed  in  getting 
into  a wheat  stack  built  upon  safety  hovels,  they  will  often  do  great  injury 
by  their  extensive  breeds  and  feeding  ; but  in  stacks  built  upon  the  ground, 
with  free  access,  their  numbers  and  destruction  they  make  is  often  de- 
plorable. I have  seen  stacks  so  thoroughly  eaten  through  that  the  work- 
men at  threshing  day  have  sunk  deep  in  amongst  what  should  have  been 
sheaves,  but  were  all  eaten  to  a kind  of  powder  and  chaff.  They  are  far 
more  injurious  to  corn  stacks  than  rats,  and  no  ferret  hunting  or  ordinary 
means  can  be  used  to  destroy  them — hence  the  chief  resort  has  been  to 
poison.  This  mode  of  destroying  mice  has  become  a business;  numbers 
of  men  travel  the  country  with  mice  poison  to  dress  stacks  with  it,  or  place 
it  dexterously  and  subtilely  in  poor  mouse’s  way,  so  temptingly  that  his 
destruction  is  sure ; strychnine,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  being  the  chief 
ingredients.  If  the  stack-dresser  is  clever  at  his  busines,  it  is  marvellous 
what  havoc  his  poison  makes  with  the  little  creatures.  Frequently  upon 
threshing  none  are  to  be  found  alive,  but  vast  numbers  dead.  Great  care 
of  the  poultry  is  required  for  a short  time  after  the  stacks  are  dressed. 
Many  mice  either  fall  from  the  stacks  dead  or  creep  out  to  die.  Poultry 
are  very  fond  of  them,  and  often  eat  them  to  their  own  destruction. — 0.  F., 
in  11  Agricultural  Gazette." 


— ^ — 

The  Recent  Frost — Roses  in  Essex. — In  your  issue  for  February  9th, 
you  give  a list  of  the  minima  temperature  at  various  places  during  the  recent 
frost,  and  as  you  invited  in  a previous  number  communications  from  your 
subscribers  of  their  experiences  of  it,  I am  induced  to  offer  you  the  results  of 
my  own,  particularly  as  it  shows  that  there  was  a great  difference  in  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  at  comparatively  short  distances.  My  residence  is  about 
sixteen  miles  cast  of  London,  on  rather  high  land  for  this  county  (Essex), 
and  whilst  the  thermometers  at  Chiswick  have  recorded  39°  of  frost,  and  at 
Slough  36’,  we  have  here  on  the  coldest  night  (that  of  the  4th  of  January) 
only  reached  26°.  This  was  taken  from  a Negretti  and  Zambra’s  glass,  being 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  on  a wall  at  almost  a due  north  aspect.  I should 
think  that  the  distance  as  the  crow  flies  from  here  to  Slough  is  little  more 
than  thirty  miles,  and  to  Chiswick  say  a little  under  twenty  ; and  we  have 
had  10’  and  13°  respectively  less  frost.  I have  a large  bed  of  tea  roses  on 
their  own  roots  in  the  open  ground  ; I have  been  carefully  over  them,  and  I 
am  gratified  to  find  that  I have  not  lost  one  plant.  The  sorts  are  principally 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Willermoz,  Abricot,  Goubault, 
Madame  Damaizin,  Adam,  Niphetos,  and  Madame  Maurin.  Many  have  had 
one-third  of  the  wood  from  the  top  destroyed,  but  all  are  now  shooting 
vigorously  from  the  lower  eyes;  in  fact,  they  are  pushing  much  faster  than  I 
like  to  see  them  just  yet,  as  it  is  a long  time  till  spring.  I must,  however,  say 
that  these  tea  roses  are  certainly  in  a very  sheltered  garden,  protected  by 
high  walls  and  a laurel  hedge  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides,  and  that  the 
bed  was  covered  four  inches  deep  ivith  cocoa  fibre  and  stable  dung  early  in 
the  winter.  On  the  wall  facing  the  west  of  this,  garden  I had  a plant  of 
Solfaterre,  which  flowered  unusually  late,  and  had  multitudes  of  leaves  on 
when  the  frost  came ; this  plant  I fear  is  dead,  and  I believe  I may  say  is 
the  only  one  I have  lost  through  the  frost.  Of  the  perpetuals — which  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  your  issue  for  February  9,  classes  as  “ tender” — I have  thirty-two 
varieties  out  of  the  seventy-  eight  he  enumerates.  These  thirty-two,  together 
with  many  of  the  kinds  he  mentions  in  the  other  two  classes  (in  all  a litt  e 
under  200  plants)  are  growing  in  another  garden  a little  way  from  the  house, 
and  in  this  they  are  in  a position  of  fair  average  exposure,  in  no  way  unusually 
sheltered  except  from  the  east,  and  I believe  I may  safely  say  that  there  is 
not  one  of  them,  not  only  not  killed,  but  not  even  seriously  injured  by  the 
frost.  In  the  winter  of  1860  I lost  a great  many  perpetuals  by  the  frost,  par- 
ticularly the  light-coloured  varieties.  I had  then  a great  many  plants,  both 
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standards  and  dwarf  standards,  of  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  I lost  every  one  ; 
and  1 think  that  if  there  is  one  of  the  sorts  I have  which  shows  more  signs  of 
injury  than  another  during  the  recent  frost  it  is  this  one  ; perhaps  the  next  to 
it  is  Mdlle.  Honnaire.  I must  confess  to  some  loss  of  bedding  plants,  but  whi  n 
I tell  you  that  they  were  in  a cold  pit  you  will  probably  say  that  I could 
have  expected  nothing  else.  I had  a cold  pit  filled  with  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
calceolarias,  verbenas,  and  petunias,  and  when  the  frost  came  all  I 
could  do  was  to  mat  them  down  securely  five  inches  thick,  and  protect  the 
outside  walls  of  the  pit  with  long  manure  laid  thick  all  round  it.  I can 
assure  you  I did  not  expect  when  tho  frost  kept  on  day  after  day  that  I 
should  save  one  of  them,  and  I durst  not  open  the  mats  to  look  at  them 
whilst  the  frost  lasted.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not  as  dry  as  they  ought 
to  have  been  when  the  frost  came,  or  I believe  I should  have  had  but  very 
little  loss ; but  the  lights  had  been  all  tilted  off  one  fine  morning  just  before 
the  frost,  to  give  plenty  of  air,  and  my  man  had  gone  away  to  collect  some 
leaf-soil,  and  a sudden  shower  came  on  and  drenched  them  thoroughly.  As 
it  is,  however,  I have  saved  about  one-third  of  tho  geraniums,  half  of  the 
fuchsias,  all  the  verbenas  and  calceolarias,  but  the  petunias  are  all  gi  no. 
In  the  greenhouse  I have  not  suffered  at  all,  thanks"  to  using  mats  to  protect 
all  the  glass  portions  of  it.  The  fire  was  left  on  the  night  previously  referred 
to  till  about  midnight,  and  would  probably  burn  from  two  to  three  hours — not 
more.  At  the  time  of  leaving,  the  thermometer  inside  stood  at  47°,  and  in 
the  morning  at  eight  o’clock  when  I went  in,  I found  that  the  lowest  point  it 
had  reached  was  34°,  or  two  degrees  above  freezing-point.  I would  recom- 
mend your  readers  who  have  small  greenhouses  to  be  always  provided  with 
mats  sufficient  to  cover  the  glass-work  ; they  keep  out  a great  deal  of  frost, 
and  save  much  firing,  which  is  very  much  better  for  the  plants  in  mid- 
winter ; and  then  the  trouble  of  putting  them  on  and  taking  off  is  really  not 
great.  A few  brass  hooks,  small  but  strong,  serve  to  hang  them  on  the  up- 
right portions'.  The  hooks  are  not  unsightly,  and  the  top  can  easily  be 
covered  with  care,  by  using  a small  ladder.  In  conclusion,  if  I were  asked 
to  what  I attributed  my  immunity  from  injury  in  case  of  my  roses,  I 
should  say  to  thorough  drainage  (as  even  26°  of  frost  is  trying  to  the 
teas  and  noisettes).  I think  this  is  a most  important  point.  The  protection 
I have  before  referred  to  for  beds  of  tender  roses  on  their  own  roots  will 
also  be  found  of  immense  service ; the  cocoa-fibre  should  be  put  round  the 
stems  to  keep  them  from  damp,  and  the  stable  dung  (moderately  decayed), 
spread  equally  over  the  bed.  Auricus. 

The  Judges  at  the  International  Exhibition  op  1866. — I see  by 
your  report  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  the  other  day  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  annual  meeting,  that  the  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national have  a large  surplus  in  hand  which  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  the  managers  of  the  late  show,  through 
your  columns,  the  reason  why  the  judges  are  not  to  be  paid  ? I allude  more 
particularly  to  those  who  came  a long  distance.  I know  many  who  came 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland  who  could  ill  afford  to  pay  all  their  expenses.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  only  be  just  and  right  to  make  these  gentlemen 
some  allowance  out  of  the  surplus  funds.  In  the  letters  sent  to  the  judges  it 
was  stated  that  owing  to  the  affair  being  somewhat  of  a speculative  character, 
the  committee  could  not  arrange  to  pay  for  judges.  But  seeing  that  it  has 
proved  a monetary  success,  I think  this  a subject  that  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  I don’t  suppose  they  will  take  any  notice  of 
this  suggestion,  but  I know  the  feeling  among  the  judges  is  very  marked  on 
this  point,  many  of  whom  look  upon  the  matter  I have  alluded  to  as  n shabby 
piece  of  business.  A Judge  and  Subscriber. 

Atmospheric  Moisture  in  Vineries. — Will  you  give  me  your  opinion 
about  moisture  to  vines  at  night.  Should  the  floors  of  vineries  be  kept 
moist  at  night — that  is,  when  the  vines  are  in  leaf?  Some  of  our  best 
writers  say  “ yes,”  while  I know  for  a certainty  that  it  is  condemned  by 
some  of  our  best  growers — Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  for  instance,  who 
always  gives  air  for  half  an  hour  after  the  afternoon  syringing,  to  dry  up 
every  particle  of  water  off  the  floors.  But  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  borders  are  inside,  and  of  course  when  the  vines  are  in  progress 
they  are  moist  from  watering,  &c.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  nature  to  keep  them  moist  at  night,  by  filling  the  troughs  and  throw- 
ing water  on  the  paths,  and  allow  them  to  get  dry  some  part  of  the  day. 
Please  say  if  I am  right  or  not.  W.  D.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

[We  are  thoroughly  of  opinion  that  many  practitioners  overdose  their 
vines  with  water  both  above  and  below  ground,  and  that  many  ailments 
of  vines  are  produced  by  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture  at  night.  No  one 
has  yet  determined  the  precise  degree  of  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  that 
is  best  for  vines,  but  every  experienced  cultivator  knows  that  if  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a vinery  is  kept  in  so  damp  a state  as  would  just  suit  for  a 
cucumber  frame,  the  vines  can  do  no  good  in  it.  A dry  atmosphere  is  not 
good  for  the  vine,  but  on  the  other  hand  an  excessive  use  of  the  syringe 
and  the  creation  of  a steaming  atmosphere  are  far  more  injurious  than 
extreme  dryness.  What  do  our  grape-growing  readers  say  to  this  question  ? 
—Ed.] 


Hejjltrs  to 

Ccntaurea  eandidissima. — S.  W.  B. — This  generally  puts  up  a number  ( f 
suckers  and  sma'l  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  which  readily  strike  in 
sand  under  a bell  glass  ; if  your  plant  is  not  furnished  with  these,  encourage 
it  to  make  side-shoots  by  nipping  the  top  out,  and  set  in  as  warm  a place  as 
you  can,  and  you  will  soon  have  a crop  of  cuttings  that  will  make  nice  plants 
by  bedding-out  time.  Plants  from  seed  come  true  with  very  slight  variation, 
but  the  normal  type  will  be  more  uniformly  preserved  by  means  of  cuttings. 

Quinces. — H.  Saunders. — You  might  try  thorn  and  medlar  stocks  raised 
from  seed  ; but  wc  must  confess  that  we  have  no  experience  in  tho  working 
of  the  quince  except  as  a stock,  having  always  grown  it  on  its  own  roots. 
This  correspondent  esteems  tho  quince  highly,  but  it  docs  not  thrive  on  its 
own  roots  in  the  part,  of  Westmoreland  from  which  he  writes.  Ho  finds  it 
do  best  on  Cydonia  Japonica.  Can  any  of  our  readers  suggest  a suitable 
stock  besides  the  Cydonia  and  the  pear?  Wo  should  bo  strongly  inclined  to 
givo  preference  to  the  hawthorn  for  an  experiment. 

Cinerarias  from  Seed. — M.  E.  R. — Fill  a seed-pan  with  a mixture  consist- 
ing of  equal  parts  fine  loam  from  rotted  turves,  lcnf-mould,  and  hotbed 
manure  rotted  to  powder.  I he  mixture  need  not  be  siftod,  but  must  bo  well 
broken  up,  so  that  thcro  are  no  lumps  in  it,  and  somo  of  tho  finest  portion 
must  bo  spread  on  the  top.  Press  it  lightly  to  make  nn  even  surface,  sprinklo 
tho  seed  very  thin,  and  cover  it  with  a mere  dusting  of  any  fine  earth.  Day 
a square  of  glass  over  tho  pan,  and  place  it  in  a warm  still  corner  of  tho 
greenhouse.  As  soon  as  tho  plants  begin  to  poop  through,  tako  tho  glass  off, 
and  when  they  aro  lurgo  enough  to  handle  pot  them  off  separately.  Any 


light  clean  soil  will  serve  for  sowing  cineraria  seed,  and  it  is  best  not  to 
place  it  in  a strong  heat. 

Peat. — R.  B. — There  is  no  better  way  than  to  open  trenches  two  feet  deep ; 
put  a good  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom,  and  then  fill  up  and  sow.  If  peas 
were  always  treated  this  way,  we  should  never  hear  of  mildew  as  soon  as  hot 
dry  weather  sets  in. 

Beet. — R.  W.  P. — Wo  have  heard  that  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  of 
TIighgate  Nurseries,  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  swarms  at  30s.  each; 
this  charge  to  include  hive,  block,  and  super.  This  is  a very  wise  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  Mcpsrs.  Cutbush,  and  we  wish  them  success  in  the  under- 
taking, for  the  want  intended  to  he  supplied  has  been  long  felt.  In  fact 
there  arc  thousands  of  persons  who  would  keep  bees  if  they  did  but  know 
how  to  obtain  swarms  to  begin  with. 

Purchase  of  Seeds,  §c. — “Constant  Subscriber”  must  be  a very  inconstant 
reader,  not  to  know  by  this  time  that  wc  never  recommend  traders  for  such 
things  as  Primula,  Calceolaria,  and  Cineraria  seed.  Apply  to  any  of  the 
seedsmen  who  advertise  in  this  work. 

Names  of  Plants. — Amateur. — The  white  flower  is  Spircea  prunifolia  ; the 
silvery-leaved  plant  is  not  a Centaurea,  but  Cineraria  maritima ; the  fern  is 
the  common  Polypody,  Polypodium  vulgare.  We  cannot  advise  you  on  the 
subject  of  emigrating,  not  knowing  enough  of  your  objects,  circumstances, 
&c.  ; but  we  would  suggest  that  it  would  bo  well  for  you  to  make  enquiries 

respecting  Queensland. T.  B. — No.  1 is  Spircea  prunifolia ; No.  2,  Beutzia 

gracilis-.  No  3,  not  in  flower,  but.  looks  like  Sedum  denticulatum. 

Everlastings  and  Grasses. — G.  Smith. — The  following,  six  of  each,  will  be 
found  of  great  service  for  winter  bouquets,  and  are,  moreover,  most  beautiful 
plants  for  the  garden.  Everlastings:  Acroclinium  roseum,  Helichrysum  brae- 
teatum , Helichrysum  compositum , Ammobium  alatum,  Phodanthe  maculata, 
JFaitzia  acuminata.  Grasses:  Stipa pennala,  Briza  maxima,  Agrostis pulchella, 
Agrostis'ncbulosa,  Milium  multiflorum,  Eragrostisfelegans.  You  may  perhaps 
succeed  in  striking  cuttings  of  Lobeliasnow  on  a top  shelf  with  a bell-glass  over 
them,  but  it  will  be  slow  work  at  the  best  without  heat  in  some  way,  and  you 
must  not  expect  an  early  bloom.  It  would  be  almost  better  to  sow  a pinch  of 
seed,  and  cover  the  pan  with  a square  of  glass,  and  put  the  pan  on  the  top 
shelf.  If  a pan  of  seeds  and  a pan  of  cuttings  were  both  started  on  the  same 
day  at  this  time  of  year,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  we  should  expect 
the  seedling  plants  to  quite  outstrip  the  cuttings  before  June  ; certainly  self- 
sown  seedlings,  which  abound  in  every  garden,  flower  freely  by  the  beginning 
of  July. 

Furnishing  a Flower  Stand. — Brum. — You  cannot  do  better  for  furnishing 
the  lower  part  of  the  stand,  where  there  is  a defect  of  light,  than  provide  a 
few  of  the  most  robust  hardy  or  nearly  hardy  ferns.  You  do  not  say  what 
conveniences  you  have  for  growing  plants,  and  therefore  we  can  only  suggest 
common  Hartstongue,  common  Lastrea,  and  Polystichum  aculeatum. 
Many  greenhouse  ferns  would  also  suit  wed  if  you  can  help  them  through 
the  winter,  such  as  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  and  Pteris  flabellata. 


How  to  forecast  the  Weather. — The  following  were  among  the 
maxims  of  the  Meteorological  Department  in  determining  their  forecasts. 
They  are  selected  and  rearranged  from  the  digest  made  by  the  committee 
and  appended  to  their  report.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  meteorologists  will 
both  amend  and  add  to  this  imperfect  list,  on  which  the  committee  remark  : 
“ Some  of  these  maxims  rank  among  the  long-established  truths  of 
meteorological  science,  while  others  are  clearly  open  to  considerable 
doubt.”  1.  Atmospheric  or  air  currents.  In  the  latitude  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  of  north-western  Europe  generally,  there  are  two,  and  only  two 
essentially  different  atmospherio  currents — one  S.W.,  running  from  the 
equator  towards  the  pole,  and  the  other  N.E. ; running  from  the  pole  to 
the  equator.  The  characteristics  of  the  S.W.  current  lie  not  only  in  its 
general  direction,  but  in  its  quality  ; for  it  is  light,  warm,  and  moist.  In 
other  words,  its  presence  is  shown  by  a low  barometer,  by  a high  ther. 
mometer,  and  by  a small  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermo- 
meters. The  characteristics  of  the  N.E.  current,  in  a similar  way,  lie  not 
only  in  its  general  direction,  but  also  in  its  quality,  for  it  is  heavy,  cold, 
and  dry.  In  other  words,  its  presence  is  shown  by  a high  barometer,  by  a 
low  thermometer,  and  by  a large  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometers.  The  weather  in  this  country  depends  almost  wholly  on  the 
conflict,  combination,  alternate  preponderance,  or  alternate  succession,  of 
portions  of  these  opposite  currents.  Not  only  is  the  actual  presence  of 
either  current  shown  by  its  corresponding  instrumental  tests,  but  an 
approaching  change  from  one  current  to  the  other  is  foretold  by  the 
instruments  beginning  to  change  their  indications.  (Hence,  as  changes  of 
weather  must  necessarily  commence  at  some  plaoes  earlier  than  at  others, 
there  is  great  advantage  in  receiving  by  telegraph  information  of  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  of  the  instruments  at  many  stations).  When  S.W. 
and  N.E.  currents  alternately  prevail,  the  wind  blowing  over  any  station 
has  a strong  tendency  to  “ veer,”  and  not  to  “ back.”  That  is  to  say,  the 
general  order  of  the  changes  is  N.E.S.W.N.,  and  not  N.W.S.E.N. 
2.  Weather  changes.  Gradual  changes  of  the  weather  are  shown  by  a 
gradual  rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer ; for  instance,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundredth  of  an  inoh  in  an  hour.  Great  differences  of  temperature  at  the 
same,  or  adjaoent  plaoes,  are  followed  by  changes  of  weather.  Rapid 
changes  of  all  kinds  commonly  presage  violent  atmospherio  commotion. 
The  result  of  all  rapid  changes  in  the  weather,  or  in  any  of  the  instru- 
mental indications,  is  brief  in  duration;  whilst  that  of  a gradual  change  is 
more  durable.  3.  Direction  and  force  of  wind.  The  wind  usually  blows 
from  a region  where  the  barometer  is  high  to  one  where  the  barometer 
is  low.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  differ- 
ences of  barometric  pressure  at  adjacent  places.  In  other  words, 
the  greater  the  barometrio  tension  the  stronger  the  wind.  Strong 
winds  are  far  more  steady  in  duration  than  light  or  moderate  winds. 

4.  Gales  or  storms.  Great  storms  are  frequently  preceded  by  excessive 
meteorological  disturbance,  as  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  snow,  by  much 
lightning,  by  unusual  cold,  or  excessive  heat.  Sea  disturbance  often  pre- 
cedes gales.  Great  Htorms  are  usually  shown  by  a fall  of  the  barometer 
exceeding  one  inch  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  by  a fall  of  nearly  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  an  hour.  The  barometer  frequently  continues  high  during 
n N.E.  storm,  but  there  is  a fall  of  the  thermometer.  Most  of  our  violent 
storms  travel  bodily  in  a N.E.  direction.  5.  Calms.  Calms  may  be  duo 
to  either  of  three  different  states  of  weather — 1,  tho  nppulse  of  winds 
coming  together  from  opposite  quarters  ; 2,  tho  divergence  of  winds  going 
towaids  opposite  quarters;  3,  the  centre  of  oyolonio  storms.  Tho 
barometer  rises  in  1,  and  sinks  in  2.  It  is  extromely  low  in  3.  When  the 

5. W.  and  N.E.  currents  intermingle,  water  is  percipitated  in  the  form  of 
cloud,  rain,  or  snow. 
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Horticulture  will  have  a fuller  illustration  at  the 
French  Exhibition  than  it  has  ever  received  in  connection  with 
nnv  great  international  gathering.  The  building  itself,  enormous 
and  highly  convenient  as  it  is,  if  not  striking  or  beautiful  exter- 
nally, would  have  afforded  interest  enough  to  attract  “ all  the 
world”  to  la  ville  de  Paris ; but  the  French,  with  a taste  very 
much  superior  to  our  own,  have  surrounded  the  building  with  a 
beautiful  garden  and  park,  dotted  with  minor  buildings  represent- 
ing the  dwelling-houses  or  some  characteristic  buildings  of  every 
country,  and  tastefully  planted  in  almost  every  part.  The  whole  of 
the  vast  space  surrounding  the  building  will  be  a garden  to  some 
extent,  while  a large  portion  of  the  grounds  will  be  so  in  quite 
a special  degree.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  there  will  be  a 
geometrical  garden ; all  the  rest  will  be  laid  out  in  the  English  or 
natural  style,  at  which  the  French  have  of  late  years  become  no 
mean  proficients.  The  ground  will  be  very  extensively  planted  in 
all  directions  with  choice  shrubs,  brought  at  great  expense  from 
many  parts  of  the  country ; and  when  the  summer  arrives  an  immense 
number  of  those  fine  sub-tropical  plants  in  the  culture  of  which  the 
Parisian  gardeners  are  so  famous  will  be  planted,  so  that  every 
visitor  to  the  Exhibition  will  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  this 
phase  of  gardening  fully  represented.  Everywhere  the  grass 
has  room  to  spread  itself  out ; it  will  be  kept  as  green  as  a British 
meadow  on  May-dav,  and  in  the  keeping  of  grass,  even  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  nothing  seen  elsewhere  can  approach  the  result 
attained  by  the  French  gardeners.  Thus  the  visitor  to  the  Exhi- 
bition can  step  from  the  crowds  and  bustle,  and,  we  may  add, 
weariness,  of  the  great  mart  to  the  cooling  and  refreshing  influences 
of  a delightful  garden. 

This  garden,  while  beautiful  as  a whole,  and  which,  even  in  a 
half  prepared  state,  has  left  a good  impression  upon  all  visitors,  will 
have  an  especial  interest  for  horticulturists.  It  will  be  to  a large 
extent  an  outdoor  exhibition  of  gardening,  a phase  of  exhibition 
work  which,  while  it  cannot  present  to  us  beauty  and  perfect  flush 
of  health,  as  we  see  in  our  one-day  displays,  will  yet  be  highly 
interesting  to  all  real  horticulturists.  In  it,  among  many  other 
objects  of  interest,  will  be  arrayed  specimens  of  the  various  modes  of 
fruit-tree  culture  pursued  in  France  ; and  many  of  our  readers  know 
how  highly  the  French  excel  not  only  in  the  beautiful  training  of  a 
tree,  but  also  as  fruit  producers.  Some  of  the  handsomest  specimens 
of  both  young  and  old  trees  have  been  transferred  bodily  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Exhibition,  and  there  trained  against  the  surrounding 
wall  of  the  park ; while  the  small  standard  and  other  forms,  which 
some  people  in  England  take  credit  for  “ originating,”  but  which 
have  been  seen  for  generations  in  humble  French  gardens,  are 
represented  in  full.  Thus,  with  a full  display  of  “ sub-tropical 
gardening”  and  fruit-tree  culture,  there  can  hardly  be  any  lack  of 
interest,  especialiy  when  it  is  remembered  that  M.  Bardlet,  the  chief 
of  the  gardens  of  la  ville  de  Paris,  is  the  manager  also  of  all  the 
gardening  round  the  Exhibition.  But  there  will  be  many  other  objects 
of  interest  in  the  open  air  in  this  way — shrubs,  trees,  and  in  fact  most 
branches  of  outdoor  gardening  will  be  represented ; so  that  if  no  one 
grand  and  beautiful  effect,  like  that  seen  at  South  Kensington  last 
May,  be  produced,  the  exhibition  will  quite  make  up  for  the  want 
by  the  great  variety  of  interest  displayed.  But  what  it  will  prove 
as  regards  immediate  floral  display  can  only  be  learnt  during  April 
and  May.  There  is  a large  number  of  beautiful  curvilinear  con- 
servatories being  finished  in  the  grounds,  which  will  not  only  serve 
as  receptacles  for  the  tender-plant  collections,  from  tall  palms  to 
orchids,  but  also  to  illustrate  the  most  advanced  and  approved 
modes  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  constructing  hothouses.  In  fact, 
in  this  way  alone  the  exhibition  will  prove  unique,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  houses  there  are  peculiarities  of  structure  and  fitting  which  are 
new,  if  not  instructive,  to  the  British  horticulturist.  There  are  to 
be  ponds  for  aquatic  plants,  and  winding  rivulets  and  wide-spreading 
pieces  of  water  near  the  cascades,  or  rather  near  the  elevation  for 
the  enormous  marine  and  fresh-water  aquaria.  These  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  viewed  on  all  sides  by  the  visitor,  i.  e.,  he 
can  go  below  into  a large  and  tortuous  stalactite  cavern,  and  there  look- 
ing up  see  the  “ water  snakes,”  “ and  as  they  rear,  the  elfish  light  fall 
No.  97,  New  Series. — Yol.  X. 


off  in  hoary  flakes.”  Perhaps,  for  there  is  no  fish  in  either  yet ; but 
when  there  is,  the  curious  in  such  can  satisfy  themselves  thoroughly  by 
walking  round  an  elevated  walk,  and  looking  in  on  the  fish ; by 
descending  where  wide  side  openings  reveal  ail  their  movements  iu 
that  way ; and  by  descending  deeper  into  the  stalactite  cavern  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  are  seen  gliding  overhead  ; while  the  smaller 
inhabitants  of  the  deep,  and  the  very  useful  inhabitants  of  the  river, 
will  also  be  fully  and  ingeniously  represented,  as  will  the  loved 
huitre.  All  these  objects  of  interest  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
special  horticultural  department,  and  when  completed  they  will 
certainly  lend  it  much  interest. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  Doubtless  numbers  of  our  readers 
will  see  the  Exhibition,  and  in  any  case  it  will  suffice  to  describe  it 
when  completed  and  opened ; but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  ask  ourselves, 
Have  we  anything  to  learn  from  this  display?  Even  our  intelligent 
British  gardener  too  frequently  thinks 

“ There  aint  no  light  in  natur’  when  he  winks;” 

and  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  much  of  this  insular  vanity — 
and  we  might  say  insular  ignorance — will  vanish  after  a visit  to 
the  French  Exhibition,  and  that  even  a glance  at  the  way  the  public 
gardens,  avenues,  parks,  &c.,  are  kept  and  planted  in  summer 
would  remove  a great  deal  of  it.  It  is  quite  a common  thing  to  hear 
English  gardeners  disparaging  their  French  contemporaries  ; but  we 
would  ask  such,  Are  you  not  deeply  indebted  to  them  ? Did  not 
sub-tropical  gardening,  which  is  likely  to  have  such  a good  influence 
on  British  horticulture,  by  forcing  the  importance  of  verdure  and 
grace  on  flower-gardeners,  if  in  no  other  way,  originate  with  French 
gardeners?  Undoubtedly  it  did,  and  it  is  carried  on  to  such  an 
immense  extent  there,  that  such  plants  as  the  finest  kinds  of 
Cannas,  Aralia  papyrifera,  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  species 
of  fine-leaved  plants,  are  planted  out  by  the  thousand,  and  propa- 
gated and  preserved  at  less  cost  than  the  bedding  plants  in  a 
British  garden,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  magnificent  propagating 
establishment  or  nursery,  where  all  those  sub-tropical  plants  are 
raised  and  preserved  over  winter,  in  the  Avenue  d’Eylan  at  Passy. 
This  establishment  we  should  particularly  advise  any  readers  who 
go  over  to  have  a peep  at,  as  from  it  nearly  three  million  plants  are 
annually  supplied  to  the  various  gardens,  squares,  avenues,  &c. 
about  Paris,  at  a cost  of  less  than  a farthing  a-piece  ; and  among 
the  “ bedding  plants  ” are  included  in  the  calculation  many  species 
of  the  rarest  exotics  and  finest  palms.  And  observe  ; all  the  gardens 
that  belong  to  the  state — such  as  those  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  the  Tuileries,  and  others — are  not  supplied  from  this 
establishment,  but  propagate  and  furnish  their  own  stock.  And 
the  spring  gardening  bedding  system,  so  extensively  developed  at 
Cliveden  and  other  places  of  late  years,  doubtless  many  of  our 
readers  think  of  British  origination  ; but  not  so ; like  most  of  our 
plays,  it  is  merely  adapted  from  the  French,  its  chief  practitioner  in 
this  country  having  first  seen  it  in  Parisian  gardens.  And  so  of  the 
dwarf  fruit-tree  system,  upon  which  Englishmen  have  written  as  if 
they  had  invented  it,  and  which  most  gardeners  think  a new  thing, 
whereas  it  has,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  been  practised  for 
generations  in  humble  French  gardens.  It  is  true  they  do  not  grow 
such  perfect  specimens  of  azaleas  and  geraniums  as  are  seen  at  our 
shows,  although  there  is  very  good  plant-growing  in  France ; but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  far  before  us  in  tasteful  dispo- 
sition and  arrangement  of  summer  plants.  They  make  a great 
stride  towards  true  interest  in  gardens  by  having  different  arrange- 
ments and  combinations,  and  even,  if  possible,  different  plants,  in 
every  square,  &c.  The  way  they  introduce  healthy  perfect  trees, 
and  an  abundance  of  them,  into  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  plant  them 
along  every  new  street  and  boulevard,  is  most  creditable ; every 
young  tree  having  a wide  circular  grating  at  its  base  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  being  hardened,  and  to  allow  of  water  being  given  when 
required  ; so  that  in  a few  years’  time  Paris  will  be  more  beautified 
by  vegetation  than  any  city  in  Europe. 

The  Billancourt  section  of  the  Exhibition,  or  in  other  words  the 
island  of  Billancourt  on  the  Seine,  where  the  various  operations  of 
agriculture,  and  the  various  modes  of  cropping  will  be  exhibited, 
will  of  course  be  of  interest  to  horticulturists,  and  should  be  seen  by 
all  such  who  have  the  opportunity.  This  island  can  be  reached  in 
twenty-five  minutes  from  the  Exhibition,  by  road  or  rail,  or  by  the 
river  steamers.  It  comprises  about  fifty  acres  of  medium  soil, 
which  area  will  be  divided  into  several  districts,  and  in  these  will  be 
arranged  specimens  of  many  modes  of  husbandry  and  cropping. 
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One  division  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  descriptions  of  agricultural 
machinery,  and  arranged  under  sheds,  with  models  especially  of  im- 
proved agricultural  buildings  of  all  kinds ; and  not  only  agricultural 
buildings,  but  others,  such  as  poultry-houses,  and  other  matters  that 
are  usually  associated  with  the  farmyard  and  the  country-house. 
The  various  modes  of  manufacturing  substances  derived  from  roots, 
the  produce  of  the  farm  (such  as  sugar  and  starch),  will  also  be 
illustrated,  while  whisky,  &c.,  will  not  be  omitted,  in  case  a highly 
polished  and  civilized  community  should  forget  the  art  of  making 
it ; dairy  produce,  bee-feeding  and  rearing,  and  improved  beehives  ; 
seed-crushing,  wine-making,  &c., — these  will  be  all  represented. 
Here  also  will  be  shown  many  of  the  smaller  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  husbandry,  such  as  wheelwrighting,  coopering,  the  black- 
smith’s shop,  the  charcoal  burner ; brick,  drain,  and  tile  making,  &c. ; 
the  preparation  of  bones,  crushing  of  coprolites,  manufacture  of 
manures,  preparation  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  disinfection  of 
animal  matters  intended  for  manure.  Another  district  will  be 
devoted  to  machinery  at  work  in  the  culture  of  the  soil — ploughs, 
harrows,  &c.,  ad  lib.;  while  the  farming  operations  of  each  month  are 
intended  to  be  represented  as  closely  as  possible  on  a small  scale. 
Another  district  will  exhibit  the  different  kinds  of  pasture,  with 
samples  of  the  best  varieties  of  native  and  exotic  grasses ; water 
meadows,  irrigation,  liquid  manuring,  draining;  while  full  provision 
k made  for  the  trial  of  machinery,  from  hay-making  to  clod-crush- 
ing. Lastly,  a division  will  be  apportioned  to  the  culture  of  root 
crops,  from  beets  to  potatoes — to  the  exhibition  of  market-garden 
produce,  fruit,  flower,  and  kitchen  gardens,  nursery  grounds  and 
shrubberies;  strawberry  beds,  roseries,  cress  beds,  &c.  A most 
interesting  island  indeed,  if  all  that  is  proposed  be  carried  out. 
With  such  attractions,  let  us  hope  that  prices  will  not  be  so  high  in 
Paris  as  to  exclude  all  but  the  wealthy  ; for,  however  desirable  it 
may  be  to  see  those  things,  we  would  rather  advise  our  readers  to 
stay  at  home  than  to  go,  if  prices  reach  the  exorbitant  rates  it  is 
supposed  they  will  in  Paris  during  the  great  season  of  1867.  And 
to  those  who  cannot  go  if  such  be  the  case,  and  also  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  not  very  necessary  to  see  this  great  meeting  for  pro- 
fessional or  other  purposes,  we  say  wait  for  another  year,  and  then 
you  can  see  Paris,  and  anything  that  is  done  in  it,  without  being 
crowded  and  jammed  in  every  public  building  you  desire  to  see,  and 
get  everything  you  want  at  a reasonable  rate. 


Me.  Hullett  has  cheated  a sensation  by  his  offer  of  seeds  of  the 
Sugar-cane  Grass,  which  he  described  as  “ perfectly  hardy,  and  bearing 
from  six  to  eight  times  the  quantity  [of  grain]  per  acre  that  wheat  does  ; 
but  the  bread  made  from  it  is  more  nourishing,”  and  “ the  leaves  and 
shoots  are  invaluable  as  food  for  cattle.”  Some  of  the  recipients  of  the 
seeds  are  anxious  to  see  in  their  “ mind’s  eye  ” the  plant  about  which  such 
startling  tales  are  told.  Now  we  confess  we  do  not  know  it,  for  there  is 
no  such  species  in  the  books  or  herbaria  as  Sorghum  tartaricum , which  is 
the  name  under  which  the  seeds  are  offered.  But,  if  guessing  may  be 
allowed  to  those  who  profess  to  know  something  about  plants,  we  should 
guess  the  plant  to  be  Sorghum  saccharaticm,  which  was  introduced  to  culti- 
vation as  a fodder  plant  about  ten  years  since,  and  which  proved  a failure, 
and  is  now  scarcely  known  except  as  an  ornamental  grass,  which  is 
occasionally  grown  in  gardens,  and  is  considerably  less  ornamental  than 
the  common  maize.  That  it  is  not  new  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
described  and  figured  in  the  Floral  World  in  1858 ; that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  of  much  use  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  the  species  of 
Sorghum  have  never  been  known  to  ripen  seed  in  England. 

Mr.  Hullett  may  of  course  be  in  possession  of  a cereal  that  no  one  else 
has  seen  or  heard  of.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  shall,  at  the  first 
opportunity  that  occurs  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts,  invite  our 
readers  to  pay  to  that  gentleman  all  the  honour  that  is  his  due,  especially 
if  before  uttering  any  laudation  we  can  but  taste  a loaf  of  bread  made 
from  English  grown  grain  of  Sorghum  tartaricum.  There  are  several 
other  interesting  subjects  that  Mr.  Hullett  professes  to  be  in  possession 
of  that  we  are  anxious  to  know  more  about.  He  has,  by  private  letters, 
offered  to  some  of  our  friends  plants  that  must  be  truly  wonderful,  if  they 
at  all  bear  out  the  descriptions  he  furnishes  of  them.  One,  for  example, 
a passion-flower,  produces  fruits  superior  to  pino-apples.  Another  pro- 
duces fruits  of  so  gigantic  a size  that  within  them  are  found  many  seeds 
“ as  big  as  a child’s  head and,  to  avoid  making  a catalogue  of  the 
Hullettian  museum,  there  is  another  passion  flower  the  fruits  of  which 
are  black,  delicious,  and  when  boiled  taste  like  green  peas  1 We  have  not 
met  with  any  one  who  has  seen  these  wonders;  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  in  any  works  of  authority  figures  or  descriptions  of  them,  and  we 
therefore  draw  upon  our  imaginations  respecting  their  wonderful  qualities, 
and  wait  for  the  day  when  they  shall  be  fully  revealed.  Some  of  our 
friends  have  done  more;  they  have  drawn  upon  their  bunkers,  and 
purchased  these  plants  at  one  and  two  guineas  each  ; so,  if  we  have  a little 
patience,  we  may  see  the  fruits  of  them,  or  we  may  not,  for  everything  in 
the  future  is  uncertain. 

Wo  can  call  to  mind  that  some  time  since  Mr.  Hullett  wns  contributing 
papers  on  tropical  fruits  to  a contemporary.  He  then  generously  offered 
publicly  to  give  to  microscopists  samples  of  the  pollen  of  Monstera  diliciosa  ; 
and  those  who  accepted  the  pollen  wore  favoured  with  private  offers  of  these 
passion-flowers  and  big-as-a-child’s-head-seed-producing-fruits.  In  making 
the  offer  of  the  Chinese  grass,  Mr.  Hullett  underrated  the  demands  that 
would  result,  and  there  has  been  a great  outcry  from  correspondents  who 
had  to  wait  for  seeds.  But  Mr.  Hullett  appears  to  have  satisfied  all 
claimants  at  last;  and,  amongst  the  many  persons  who  have  defended  him, 
one  testifies  to  having  received  the  pollen  of  Monstera  doliciosa, — a proof 
that  Mr.  Hullett  really  did  possess  the  plant,  and  was  generous  in  respect 
of  the  pollen.  The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  Walker. 


Ozone  is  a mystery  ; the  best  that  at  present  is  known  of  it  is  that  it  is 
a form  of  oxygen  ; a sort  of  oxydized  oxygen,  and  possessed  of  potent  powers 
in  the  reduction  of  putrefactive  substances,  and  in  promoting  the  vigour  of 
animal  life.  The  principal  defect  of  the  atmosphere  of  a great  town  as 
compared  with  the  country  is  deficiency  of  ozone.  Where  this  mysterious 
gas  abounds,  and  quickly  stains  the  test-papers  used  to  detect  its  presence, 
human  life  is  not  only  possible  but  agreeable  ; for  ozone  makes  the  check 
ruddy,  the  appetite  brisk,  and  nerve  and  muscle  alike  healthy  in  tone  and 
tension.  Professor  Daubeny  contributes  a trifle  of  some  importance  to 
our  at  present  scanty  knowledge  of  ozone.  He  has  conducted  a series  of 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  is  the  discovery  that  as  plants  decomp  ise 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  appropriate  the  carbon  in  building 
up  their  tissues,  they  set  free  ozone.  This  operation  takes  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  actinic  light  on  chlorophyll,  and  is  therefore 
the  normal  result  of  the  normal  effect  of  sunlight  upon  plants.  Here, 
then,  is  a new  argument  in  favour  of  beautifying  all  our  towns  and  cities 
with  trees  and  other  forms  of  vegetation  suited  to  the  few  open  spaces  that 
exist  in  urban  districts  ; and  it  is  rendered  additionally  probable  that  the 
reduction  of  the  average  term  of  human  life  in  towns,  as  compared  with  the 
average  term  of  the  country,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  vegetation, 
which  not  only  liberates  oxygeD,  the  life-giver,  but  ozone,  the  poison 
destroyer. 

Wonders  will  never  cease. — A contemporary  informs  us  that  M. 
Bossin  is  quite  convinced  that  there  is  a great  advantage  in  planting  early 
potatoes  as  contrasted  with  late  ones.  Many  besides  M.  Bossin  are 
equally  convinced,  and  have  been  convinced  a considerable  time.  For 
example,  in  the  “ Garden  Oracle”  since  1859  the  public  have  been  annually 
assured  that  potatoes  ripening  off  before  August  are  rarely  or  never 
touched  by  disease ; that  the  disease  does  not  occur  until  heavy  rains, 
accompanied  with  a low  temperature,  occur  ; and  that  the  difference  between 
early  and  late  potatoes  in  a year  of  disease  will  sometimes  be  a whole  crop 
of  fine  tubers  as  compared  with  a field  of  rottenness.  We  congratulate 
M.  Bossin  on  his  conversion.  Better  late  than  never. 


BROCCOLI  CULTURE. 

The  esteem  in  which  the  broccoli  is  held  does  not  seem  to  ensure  it 
so  extensive  a cultivation  as  might  be  expected.  Ip  market  gardens  and 
gentlemen’s  places  it  is  well  done,  and  grown  in  quantity,  but  a great 
many  amateurs  who  have  small  gardens,  and  a great  many  gardeners 
in  single-handed  places,  fight  shy  of  broccoli,  as  if  it  wanted  some 
sort  of  magic,  which  it  don’t,  for  it  is  easy  enough  to  grow  plenty 
to  make  a better  dish  for  the  table  than  any  other  of  the  ordinary 
greens  that  are  in  use  in  autumn  and  winter.  As  far  back  as  I can 
remember — and  my  knowledge  goes  a loug  way  now — we  used  to 
grow  broccoli  as  well  as  in  the  present  day,  and  I am  half  inclined 
to  believe  we  had  as  good  sorts,  though  I hear  from  London  now 
and  then  of  great  things  in  that  way.  I suppose  fashion  governs 
the  seed  trade  as  much  as  it  governs  our  shoes  and  stockings  and 
hair-cutting  ; and'we  don’t  always  know  when  we  are  under  the  spell 
of  fashion,  but  think  we  are  governed  by  necessity.  I remember 
when  I first  thought  about  getting  on  in  the  gardening  way — 
if  I only  go  back  as  far  as  1811 — that  we  used  to  fasten  our  shoes 
and  breeches  with  great  buckles  that  were  no  use  at  all,  yet 
they  appeared  to  be  quite  necessary.  It  was  the  height  of  the 
fashion  then  to  appear  in  a tight  fit,  and  terrible  high  top-boots  ; 
and  if  a real  dandy  had  let  all  the  false  teeth  fall  out  of  his  mouth,  he 

could  not  have  stooped  to  pick  them  up  again,  without ; but 

no  matter.  I remember,  too,  the  extreme  gentility  of  pantaloons 
and  spatter-dashes,  which  were  a sort  of  short  ancle  leggings.  There 
were  no  Irousers,  or  Wellington  or  Blucher  boots  then,  and  per- 
haps you  will  say  there  was  no  comfort,  and  really  I think  you  will 
speak  the  truth  in  that.  The  most  amusing  of  my  past  remem- 
brances of  this  sort  is  that  which  occurs  when  I see  nicely-dressed 
boys  and  girls  of  the  present  day,  who,  whatever  harm  fashion  may 
be  doing  to  them,  are  at  least  so  clothed  that  they  have  the  use  of 
their  limbs  ; and  1 see  a far  better  race  growing  up  than  fashion 
allowed  in  my  early  days.  Then  “ the  breechiug  ” (as  it  was 
called)  of  a growing  lad  was  an  awful  business.  He  was  thrust 
into  top-boots  and  tights  with  knee  buckles  and  buttons,  and  a 
cloak  over  all  that  made  him  look  like  Don  Juan  ; and  I am  sure 
he  was  in  great  part  encouraged  to  play  the  part  of  that  objection- 
able character  by  the  example  set  him,  and  even  by  the  clothes  he 
wore.  I remember  these  things  with  perhaps  the  greater  force 
because  the  growing  of  broccoli  for  Covent  Garden  Market  was  one 
of  the  earliest  bits  of  practice  I had  ; and  the  London  fashions, 
both  in  dress  and  in  vegetables,  burst  upon  my  simple  mind  simul- 
taneously. I learnt  at  the  same  time  how  kind  and  free  and  accom- 
modating is  nature,  for  wc  used  to  work  up  for  market  even  to  a 
day  ; and  also  how  harsh,  and  tyrannous,  and  crushing  is  fashion. 
Yes,  I soon  learnt  that  to  grow  a plant  we  must  humour  its  con- 
stitution ; but  to  clothe  man,  that  was  not  necessary ; indeed  it 
seemed  quite  a necessary  thing  to  destroy  the  constitution,  and 
make  him  a cripple  if  possible.  When  J came  to  London,  the 
doings  at  the  market  gardens  were  the  chief  objects  of  my  curiosity. 
I had  been  saving  a little  money  (and  it  was  but  little  indeed)  to 
enable  me  to  have  something  in  my  pocket  on  first  entering  the 
wonderful  town.  About  2 a.m.  on  a severe  frosty  morning  in 
February,  I picked  up  my  traps  and  started.  By  Jove,  how  it  did 
blow  and  snow  before  midday  I Hut  on  I went,  full  of  heart  and 
hope,  ready  to  weather  any  storm,  und  with  my  mind  bent 
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on  market  gardening.  Crossing  Wimbledon  Common  was 
like  being  the  solo  actor  in  an  incantation  scene.  It  was  wild, 
and  blrnk,  and  dangerous ; and  there  stood  an  old  gibbet 
and  chains  and  irons  clanking  in  tho  howling  wind.  Glad  wns  I 
when  I reached  Chelsea  Common  (it  would  puzzle  you  to  find  it 
now),  which  wns  a trillo  less  dreary ; and  at  last  finished  my  day 
by  getting  a job  at  a recently  made  market  garden.  Here  then 
1 was  in  luck  at  last,  and  I began  to  study  tho  system  which  wa3 
then  thought  to  be  perfection,  not,  knowing  at,  all  how  much  I had 
to  learn,  and  how  I should  have  to  go  on  learning  to  the  very  end 
of  my  days.  I began  at  ten  shillings  a week,  and  left  off  at  thirty 
shillings,' which  was  a large  sum  then  for  garden  wages,  and  I went 
through  the  whole  of  the  work  from  that  of  labourer  till  I became 
entire  manager.  At  that  time  there  were  market  gardens,  nurseries, 
and  florists’  gardens  right  and  left  all  the  way  from  Pimlico  to 
Putney  Bridge;  1 got  acquainted  with  most  of  them,  and  with 
Covent  Garden  too,  where  1 saw  better  things  than  I had  been 
used  to  even  in  good  private  places  in  the  country,  as  is  the  case  at 
the  present  day.  My  master  died  after  I had  served  him  five  years, 
and  I found  a berth  in  a larger  garden,  and  I began  to  look  out  very 
sharp  for  new  ideas,  and  for  all  the  nice  points  in'  market  practice. 
Early  in  life  I learnt  that  the  wise  man  is  his  own  schoolmaster, 
and  this  motto  I leave  to  the  thousands  of  young  gardeners  who 
read  the  magazine : if  they  want  to  learn  and  rise,  they  must  be 
always  at  school,  whether  in  the  potting  shed,  or  on  the  potato 
ground,  or  banking  up  the  furnace  fires,  and  be  their  own  school- 
masters all  the  while.  After  twelve  years  of  hard  work,  and  for  a 
good  part  of  the  time  having  the  entire  management  of  extensive 
market  gardens  where  forcing  and  every  other  department  of 
market  practice  was  carried  on  in  a most  spirited  manner,  I began 
to  think  I had  had  enough  of  it,  and  longed  to  make  a change.  In 
due  time  I succeeded  in  this,  and  I have  not  been  at  much  loss  to 
know  how  to  grow  good  fruits,  vegetables,  and  salads  all  my  life 
since  ; and  this  remark  brings  me  back  to  the  broccoli,  from  which 
I have  strayed  a bit,  and  hope  my  rambling  reminiscences  may  not 
be  dull,  as  at  my  time  of  life,  and  after  so  much  activity  in  horti- 
culture, I count  upon  a sort  of  privilege  to  gossip  a bit,  especially 
if  I can  say  a word  that  may  be  useful  to  the  young  men. 

The  sorts  of  broccoli  in  use  in  my  early  days  were  an  Early 
White,  a Late  White ; an  Early  Purple,  a Late  Purple',  a large 
growing  Brimstone  variety,  and  a good  Purple  Sprouting,  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  sort  as  is  grown  now  ; indeed  I can 
see  no  difference  between  a good  sample  of  Purple  Sprouting  of  the 
present  day  and  that  which  was  grown  in  1811,  so  the  new  varieties 
of  this  class  of  the  past  fifty  years  are  not  of  much  consequence, 
except  to  the  vendors  of  them  who  get  a larger  price  by  selling  an 
old  variety  under  a new  name.  I used  to  see  the  sorts  named 
above  in  all  the  market  gardens  about  London.  They  were 
grown  on  deeply  trenched  and  well-manured  land.  There  was  a 
large  market  gardener  of  those  days  who  kept  a fruit  shop  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  another  in  Piccadilly — a man  who  was  master 
of  everything  he  touched,  whether  fruits,  vegetables,  or  salads. 
His  name  was  Grange,  and  in  every  seed  catalogue  of  the  present 
day  you  find  Grange's  Broccoli,  a capital  early  white  sort,  which  he 
used  to  grow  well,  and  which  he  bred  from  the  common  market 
white,  and  improved  by  rendering  it  handsomer  and  earlier.  I say 
you  see  this  in  the  catalogues  now,  but  I believe  it  run  out  years 
ago,  and  was  actually  lost,  but  strains  more  or  less  like  it  bear  the 
name,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  are  as  good  as  the  original.  It 
is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  new  sorts  that  the  old  ones  tend 
to  degenerate,  so  that  the  races  require  now  and  then  a new  spurt 
to  give  distinctness  of  character  and  keep  up  high  quality.  The 
best  successor  to  Grange’s  Early  White,  of  late  years,  is  Snow’s 
Early  White,  which  for  many  years  was  a most  useful  autumn  .and 
winter  broccoli.  This,  like  Grange’s,  has  degenerated,  and  after 
taking  every  pains  to  get  it  true,  I have  had  it  come  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  sizes,  and  colours — frothy,  dirty,  and  cankered,  so  that  I 
have  given  it  up  altogether.  The  Malta  White  is  still  a good 
one  for  early  spring  ; the  true  sort  presses  its  leaves  close  in  upon 
the  flower,  protecting  it  completely.  This,  however,  sometimes 
disappoints,  owing  to  spurious  seed  being  sent  out  under  its  name. 
Osborn's  Dwarf  is  a neat  little  delicate  thing  with  me,  but  throwing 
its  heart  so  much  open  that  if  not  looked  after  pretty  sharp,  every 
slight  morning  frost  discolours  and  disfigures  it.  Of  all  the  really 
useful  white  varieties  I am  acquainted  with,  the  Cornish  is,  when 
true,  the  masterpiece  both  in  quality  of  flower  and  in  accommo- 
dating habit  of  growth,  for  by  making  three  little  sowings  from 
the  first  week  in  April  till  the  first  week  in  June,  there  maybe 
secured  from  Christmas  to  the  May  following  a succession  of  close 
handsome  heads,  white  as  a curd,  and  equal  every  way  to  cauli- 
flowers. This  variety,  too,  has  plenty  of  heart  leaves  to  protect  it 
from  bad  weather,  and  is  so  very  hardy  that  ordinary  frosts  neither 
injure  nor  discolour  it.  It  is  a common  fault  of  broccolis  that  are 
required  to  stand  the  winter,  that  frost  and  wet  completely  spoil 
them,  and  therefore  such  sorts  should  pot  be  grown.  They  might 


do  very  well  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  arc  no  use  in  this  fitful 
clime.  In  fact,  with  true  seed  of  the  Cornish  Broccoli,  and  one 
good  variety  of  Cauliflower,  a master  of  his  business  is  set  up  for 
supplies  of  handsome  heads  the  whole  year  round,  and  the  man 
who  is  not  master  of  his  business  will  not  be  assisted  by  selecting 
a great  many  sorts,  for  the  more  sorts  the  more  perplexity.  It 
strikes  me  that  some  of  the  people  who  grow  the  Cornish  kind  in 
Cornwall,  and  who  keep  it  true,  would  do  well  to  send  it  out  direct 
with  some  sort  of  guarantee  ; for  if  people  send  to  their  seedsmen 
for  it,  they  arc  never  sure  of  obtaining  it  in  true  character.  The 
Early  Purple  Cape  is  a most  useful  kind,  and  one  which  I 
strongly  recommend  to  the  cultivator  who  can  enjoy  its  mild, 
delicate,  buttery  flavour  without  being  shocked  at  its  colour. 
Since  I have  been  in  great  places,  I have  been  obliged  to  give  it 
up  through  the  prejudices  of  the  cooks,  who  will  only  send  to  table 
the  whitest  of  broccolis,  and  who  think  more  of  appearance  than 
the  flavour  and  wholesomeness  of  their  dishes.  So  with  the  old 
hardy  Purple  Sprouting ; it  is  very  productive  and  hardy,  and 
first-rate  for  large  consumers,  but  I do  not  grow  it ; the  cooks 
beat  me,  and  I give  in : the  head  gardener  should  never  be  seen 
fighting  with  the  cook.  If  we  could  only  cook  the  cooks,  or  just 
mould  them  to  a reasonable  shape  in  their  tastes  and  fancies,  we 
should  be  happy ; but  it  is  amongst  the  most  notable  of  the  many 
imperfections  of  the  present  state  of  society,  that  the  cooks  do  not 
study  how  to  do  justice  to  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  but  the 
gardener  is  compelled  to  humour  the  whim  of  the  cooks.  Ah  ! I 
know  of  many  a prime  dish  that  a lord  would  leap  at,  but  which 
dare  not  be  mentioned,  because  the  cooks  would  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, and  some  of  us  would  be  hanged  on  the  nearest  Judas  tree, 
or  stamped  down  in  our  muck-pits  by  the  delicate  pressure  of 
feminine  fifteen  stone.  If  you  should  ever  be  in  want  of  a subject 
— which  I suppose  impossible — I hope  you  will  defend  the 
gardeners  against  the  cooks,  or  could  you  not  by  a stroke  of  the 
pen  abolish  the  cooks  altogether  ? — that  would  be  the  threshold  of 
the  millennium. 

As  to  growing  broccoli,  it  is  easy  enough.  But  I will  tell  you  a 
point  that  the  experience  of  years  has  taught  me,  and  that  is  to 
have  it  in  good  ground  from  the  very  first.  Some  gardeners  think 
any  starved  bit  of  ground  good  enough  for  a seed-bed,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  plants  are  in  a poor  state  all  through  their 
infancy,  and  they  never  thoroughly  recover,  no  matter  how  rich  the 
soil  into  which  they  are  transplanted.  I have  noticed  that  plants 
put  out  from  a poor  and  neglected  seed-bed  into  deeply  trenched 
and  abundantly  manured  soil,  gave  very  good  heads,  but  those  from 
a mellow,  nourishing,  and  cleanly  kept  seed-bed  were  far  in  advance 
of  them,  showing  that  broccolis,  like  children,  should  be  well  treated 
from  the  first,  and  that  no  good  training  in  after-years  will  make 
amends  for  neglect  in  youth.  Farmers  ai'e  beginning  to  discover  this, 
for  the  men  who  make  money  on  fat  cattle  are  those  who  feed  liberally 
from  the  first,  not  those  who  buy  lean  cattle  that  have  never  known 
a land  of  plenty.  These  last  never  improve  as  they  ought  by  good 
living ; they  swallow  oilcake  and  corn  and  good  hay,  but  make 
flesh  so  slowly  that  half  the  food  is  wasted  on  them.  Oh,  here 
is  a lesson  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  organic 
forms,  whether  animals  or  plants,  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  if  we 
aim  at  perfection,  we  must  teach,  train,  and  feed  well  from  the  day 
of  birth.  Treat  broccolis  in  this  way,  and  you  shall  see  that  my 
advice  is  not  at  guess-work ; I guess  at  nothing,  and  shall  consider 
all  this  prosy  talk  as  useful  if  in  any  one  garden  the  cultivator  succeeds 
in  doubling  the  gross  weight  of  his  broccoli  crop  through  the  little 
hints  I can  offer  him.  I say,  then,  prepare  a nice  seed-bed,  dig 
in  plenty  of  thoroughly  rotten  dung,  break  the  clods,  and  make 
the  surface  rather  fine.  Do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  sow  the  seed, 
because  if  it  has  to  struggle  for  its  life  against  east  winds  and 
morning  frosts  there  will  be  loss  instead  of  gain  by  early  sowing ; 
and,  lastly,  keep  the  plot  well  weeded,  and  at  every  opportunity- 
prick  out  on  to  another  well-prepared  piece  of  ground  the  forwardest 
plants  from  every  batch  you  sow. 

As  to  soil,  the  broccoli  is  not  at  all  particular,  but  it  must  have 
pleuty  of  food.  If  you  can’t  manure  well,  don’t  grow  broccoli  at 
all  : it’s  a mockery  of  kitchen  gardening.  The  private  grower 
rvants  a succession,  not  a glut,  therefore  he  should  be  always 
planting  out  a few  from  the  beginning  of  June  till  the  end  of 
August,  in  ground  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured.  It  is  a crop 
that  comes  in  well  as  peas,  spinach,  beans,  early  potatoes,  &c.,  &c  , 
are  taken  off  the  ground,  but  I don’t  like  to  plant  broccoli  or  cauli- 
flower immediately  after  any  kind  of  cabbage ; it  is  bad  practice 
Some  writers  talk  about  giving  broccoli  liquid  manure.  Now  I 
am  not  fastidious,  but  I protest  against  anything  nasty  being  brought, 
into  such  close  relationship  with  the  dinner-table.  Confound  it ! 
let  the  broccoli  have  good  grouud,  well  manured,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  liquid  manure.  Those  people  who  are  for  liquid  manuring 
know  nothing  about  the  business  at  all.  Why,  to  liquid  manure 
broccolis  in  a proper  manner  would  make  every  head  cost  half-a- 
i crown  near  a town,  perhaps  five  shillings  in  the  country.  Bah ! 
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give  liquid  manure  to  pot  plants,  and  to  asparagus  and  seakale 
after  the  season’s  cutting  is  over,  if  you  can  afford  it ; but  do  not 
attempt  to  grow  a crop  of  any  kind  up  to  the  hour  of  cutting  for 
table  by  such  means : it  is  a sham  crop,  and  the  talking  about  it 
merely  belongs  to  the  class  of  fid-fads. 

Sow  the  first  broccolis  in  pans,  in  a frame  or  warm  house  in 
February,  if  early  supplies  are  required.  If  not,  begin  to  sow  in 
the  middle  of  March,  and  wait  till  the  end  of  May  to  sow  the  main 
crop.  A warm  border  out  of  doors  is  the  proper  place  for  the  seed- 
bed after  the  1st  of  March,  and  those  sown  earlier  in  frames  must 
be  pricked  out  on  such  a border  when  sufficiently  advanced,  pre- 
paratory to  their  final  planting  out.  Sow  a pinch  of  Walcheren  at 
the  end  of  May,  and  another  pinch  at  the  end  of  June,  and  you  will 
see  how  these  two  sowings  will  serve  you  usefully.  Never  allow 
the  seeplings  to  remain  crowding  one  another,  but  prick  them  out 
to  strengthen  before  final  planting;  this  is  far  better  than  trans- 
ferring them  from  the  seed-bed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  fruit. 
The  two  moves  are  better  than  one.  When  planting,  handle  them 
with  care.  Do  not  bruise  the  leaves  or  roots,  and  if  any  clubs  are 
on  the  roots  nick  them  off  with  the  thumb-nail,  and  dust  the  roots 
with  lime.  As  for  the  rest,  any  one  who  can  grow  a cabbage  will 
see  what  to  do,  and  it  is  no  use  my  spinning  out  this  paper;  so  I 
close  by  wishing  success  to  all  who  read  this  for  information, 
especially  young  gardeners.  James  Babnes. 

Bicton. 


NEW  MODE  OF  GRAFTING  THE  VINE. 

The  uncertainty  and  inconvenience  of  the  customary  mode  of 
cleft-grafting  the  grape  vine  are  known  to  all  who  have  practised 
it,  and  the  only  course  of  practice  that  has  been  discovered  tend- 
ing to  increased  certainty  is  that  which  consists  in  cutting  the 
stock  close  over  to  the  ground,  and  covering  the  work  with  earth. 

M.  Auguste  Boisselot,  arboriculteur  of  Nantes,  has  sought  a 


remedy  for  these  inconveniences,  and  after  many  years  of  experiment 
has  attained  complete  success. 

Here  is  the  method.  He  cleaves  the  stock  between  two  bifur- 
cations. It  is  no  matter  at  what  height  of  the  stock  this  is  done. 
Into  the  cleft  he  introduces  the  graft,  cut  as  for  ordinary  cleft- 
grafting. It  is  then  bound  up  with  a strong  ligature  and  grafting 
wax.  He  next  binds  the  two  branches  of  the  bifurcation  at  two  or 
three  eyes  above  the  cleft;  and  in  the  spring,  as  the  sap  rises,  he 
pinches  back  the  young  shoots,  causing  thereby  a flow  of  sap  into  the 
graft,  lie  docs  not  cut  off  the  two  stumps  of  the  stock  until  the 
autumn  following  the  insertion,  by  which  time  the  graft  is  well 
developed. 

The  experiences  of  M.  Boisselot  have  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  this  mode  of  grafting  is  nearly  infallible.  It  offers  the  utmost 
advantages  to  the  cultivator,  especially  as  a graft  can  be  inserted 
wherever  there  is  a bifurcation,  hence  affording  the  power  to  place 
a number  of  grafts  on  the  same  stock.  'The  sudden  suppression  by 
means  of  the  knife  of  the  whole  of  the  vine  above  ground  is 
always  prejudicial  to  the  root-action,  and  the  “ Greffc  Boisselot”  is 
free  from  this  objection.  Another  important  advantage  attending 
it  is  that  if  the  graft  docs  not  prosper,  nothing  is  lost,  for  the 
branches  of  the  bifurcation  will  produce  their  fruit  the  same,  and 


the  stock  will  not  suffer  more  than  from  the  check  to  which  it  is 
subjected  by  the  ordinary  process  of  cutting  down. 

The  horticultural  journals  of  France  have  given  publicity  to  this 
invention,  and  rendered  justice  to  its  inventor.  The  Imperial  and 
Central  Society  of  Horticulture  of  France  has  been  occupied  at 
several  of  its  meetings  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
M.  Duchartre,  the  secretary  general,  testified,  at  one  of  its  recent 
meetings,  that  he  had  practised  this  new  mode  of  grafting  with 
success. 

The  “ Greffe  Boisselot”  may  be  practised  at  every  season  of  the 
year,  but  its  inventor  recommends — and  with  reason — that  the 
autumn  should  be  preferred,  the  best  time  of  all  being  when  the 
leaves  of  the  vine  begin  to  turn  yellow. 

We  consider  this  invention  as  an  immense  service  rendered  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine.  A diagram  explanatory  of  the  process  is 
subjoined.  It  represents  a graft  made  on  the  6th  of  October 
1864,  and  which  commenced  to  grow  in  June,  1865. 

Rue  St.  Maurice , Monplaisir,  Lyons.  Jean  Sisley. 


A BED  OF  STOCKS. 

The  growing  of  Stocks  is  usually  made  a very  mysterious  matter 
by  small  pretenders  in  horticultural  literature,  as  if  it  required 
familiarity  with  some  cabala  to  become  expert  in  the  treatment  of 
them.  I can  call  to  mind  papers  that  I have  read  in  my  early  days 
that  I then  thought  masterpieces  of  logic  and  description,  but 
which  I now  look  upon  as  being  vanities.  Thus,  I remember  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  an  infallible  rule  for  distinguishing  between 
double  and  single  stocks  in  the  seed-leaf  was  made  public.  Of 
course  it  profited  nobody  ; perhaps  it  befooled  many  ; and  certainly 
ensured  for  its  author  some  degree  of  deserved  contempt.  No 
human  being  possesses  discernment  sufficient  for  distingushing, 
while  in  the  seed-leaf,  the  plants  which  are  to  produce  single  from 
those  that  are  to  produce  double  flowers,  though  the  faculty  would 
be  worth  hundreds  of  pouuds  annually  to  market  growers,  many  of 
whom  make  a leading  feature  of  stocks,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  sell  well.  Everywhere  amongst  writers  there  is  a tendency  to 
make  much  more  of  a subject  of  this  sort  than  there  is  any  need  for, 
and  the  endeavour  to  make  much  leads  them  to  propose  complicated 
modes  of  procedure ; and  the  unhappy  followers  of  leaders  of  this 
sort  constitute  a large  aggregate  of  people  who  can’t  do  it.  Stocks, 
asters,  balsams,  and  indeed  showy  annual  and  biennial  flowers 
generally,  are  rising  in  popular  esteem  ; they  are  emerging  from 
behind  the  cloud,  or  the  cloud,  rather,  is  clearing  away,— the  cloud 
that  has  for  some  years  past  obscured  them  ; the  cloud  compounded 
of  illusions  respecting  geraniums,  verbenas,  and  calceolarias  as  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  human  hopes  and  labours  in  the  flower  garden. 
Consequently  it  is  time  once  more  to  put  people  in  the  right  track 
for  growing  these  things ; and  as  they  are  aid  friends  of  mine,  and 
I can  handle  them  as  well  as  I have  ever  seen  them  handled,  I shall 
first  touch  upon  them  to  such  an  extent  as  the  state  of  the  case 
appears  to  render  necessary,  premising  that,  if  these  subjects  are 
to  be  treated  practically  and  truthfully,  there  is  really  very  little  to 
be  said  about  them. 

Now,  for  a bed  of  stocks,  we  want  in  the  first  place  a piece  of 
ground  good  enough  for  cauliflowers.  It  ought  to  be  deeply  dug 
and  well  manured,  and  if  prepared  before  winter  and  left  rough, 
will  do  far  better  than  if  made  ready  only  just  before  the  time  of 
planting.  This  is  not  everywhere  possible,  especially  in  small 
gardens ; so,  if  there  is  no  ridged  up  piece  ready  now,  go  to  work 
at  once,  lay  out  the  bed  for  stocks,  dig  deep  and  manure  liberally, 
and  leave  the  surface  rough.  There  is  no  mystery  about  this  part 
of  the  business,  and  for  practical  gardeners  it  may  be  summed  up 
thus — plant  in  good  ground. 

Stocks  may  be  sown  at  any  time  during  March  and  April,  and 
again  they  may  be  sown  in  August  to  stand  the  winter.  But  there 
is  some  virtue  in  particular  days,  and  my  day  to  sow  seed  for  a bed 
of  spring-sown  stocks  is  March  20th,  and  if  the  20th  happened  to  be 
a Sunday,  I should  sow  on  the  19th,  and  not  one  day  earlier.  As  to 
quantities  and  sorts,  every  one  must  judge  for  himself : I shall  say 
presently  a word  on  the  sorts  I prefer.  The  sowing  should  be  in 
pots  or  pans,  in  light  rich  soil.  I use  quite  one  half  of  melon-bed 
manure  rotted  to  powder.  Put  the  seed-pans  in  a cold  frame  and 
shut  up.  Never  start  the  seed  in  heat,  and  always  give  air,  but 
with  caution,  from  the  moment  the  plants  appear  in  the  seed- 
pans.  Give  more  and  more  air  as  the  plants  acquire  strength  ; water 
moderately,  and  always  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ; and  take  care 
they  do  not  get  a touch  of  frost  or  have  to  endure  a deluge  of 
rain.  In  all  this  (here  is  nothing  more  required  than  ordinary, 
and  it  may  be  summed  up  thus — sow  in  cold  frame  on  or  about  the 
20th  of  March. 

The  planting  out  is  of  course  a very  simple  affair,  and  if  you 
make  it  otherwise,  you  fail  more  or  less.  If  you  find  in  any  book 
directions  for  pricking  out  to  strengthen,  and  a scries  of  trans- 
plantings to  make  the  plants  stubby,  burn  the  book  and  follow  me. 
First  make  the  bed  ready  by  spreading  over  it  about  three  inches  of 
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rotten  manure  (you  remember  that  the  bed  lias  been  already  pre- 
pared by  manuring  and  deep  digging),  and  dig  it  all  over  hall  a 
spade  deep  or  so ; tho  object  now  being  to  make  a nice  mellow 
nourishing  top  crust,  tho  importance  of  which  you  will  see  in  a 
moment.  The  second  week  in  April  is  soon  enough  to  do  this, 
and  when  done  you  may  begin  planting  as  weather  and  time  will 
allow  ; and  ceteris  paribus,  the  earlier  you  plant  the  better  Draw 
drills  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  just  as  in  sowing  any  kind  of  small 
seeds,  let  the  drills  be  rather  deeper  than  usual,  and  plant  in  these 
drills  rather  thick,  say  two  inches  apart.  Success  turns  upon  the 
time  at  which  this  planting  is  done ; and  tho  golden  rule  should  be  to 
plant  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and  never  to 
transplant  afterwards.  Let  them  crowd  and  starve  in  the  seed-pans, 
or  give  them  a series  of  transplantings,  and  the  flowers  will  be  trash, 
that  is,  as  compared  with  such  bouncing  spikes  as  you  will  obtain  by 
following  these  instructions.  As  to  the  operation,  it  may  be  useful  to 
beginners  to  say  that  a bit  of  stick  should  be  used  to  lift  the  plants 
out  of  the  pans,  and  to  pierce  holes  in  the  drills  for  them,  and  press 
the  soil  down  when  inserted.  A quick  workman  would  lift  them  out 
in  little  patches,  and  lay  them  towards  the  left  hand.  He  would  take 
a few  in  his  left  hand,  and  presenting  one  between  finger  and  thumb, 
would  at  the  same  moment  make  a hole  with  the  right  hand,  thrust 
the  plant  into  it  with  the  left  hand,  and  close  up  with  the  right. 
The  knack  may  soon  be  learnt,  and  this  perhaps  is  enough  said  about 
it.  The  end  of  it  all  for  the  practical  man  is,  plant  them  out  as  small 
as  possible,  rather  thick,  and  in  drills  a little  below  the  general  level. 

Management  must  depend  on  weather.  In  case  of  dreadful  weather, 
such  as  is  possible  in  this  horrid  clime,  even  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  May,  protect  them  from  frost  by  some  clean  extemporaneous 
method.  Twice  I have  lost  plantations  of  stocks  by  sharp  frosts 
occurring  a few  days  after  they  were  planted  out.  There  is  not 
much  risk,  but  loss  is  possible.  I know  of  nothing  better  than  pea- 
sticks  or  prunings  of  evergreens  laid  over  the  bed,  or  stuck  about 
it  in  a sloping  manner.  To  sprinkle  litter  is  very  effectual,  but 
messy.  In  case  of  hot  dry  weather,  give  water  frequently.  In  case 
of  nice  warm  showery  weather,  let  them  alone.  Keep  the  ground 
clear  of  weeds,  and  occasionally  have  a turn  at  thinning,  taking  out 
weak-looking  plants.  Continue  to  thin  as  fast  as  they  begin  to 
crowd  each  other,  and  make  it  a rule  to  pull  out  all  that  show 
flower  first,  for  the  worst  of  them  are  the  most  precocious.  In  due 
time  there  will  be  a show  of  flower  all  over  the  bed,  and  the  last 
thinning  must  be  done.  Now  thin  them  to  such  distances  as  will 
assure  a rich  effect  without  undue  crowding,  and  sort  over  the 
thinnings  and  pot  a lot  of  the  best,  or  plant  them  in  the  borders, 
or  give  them  away.  Having  finished  the  thinning  at  the  moment 
when  there  is  a general  glimmer  of  colour  all  over  the  bed,  give  a 
good  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature.  This 
part  of  the  story  may  be  summed  up  thus — keep  the  plantation 
clean,  and  promote  a free  growth,  and  thin  out  from  time  to  time, 
destroying  all  those  that  first  show  flower. 

Now  as  to  the  sorts.  I could  scarcely  wish  for  finer  stocks 
than  I had  last  year  from  a sample  labelled  “ Scarlet  ten-week,” 
sent  me  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson.  They  were  treated  exactly 
according  to  the  foregoing  routine  with  one  slight  exception,  and 
they  flowered  magnificently.  They  were  planted  a foot  apart  in 
the  first  instance,  and  all  were  allowed  to  flower ; and  there  was 
about  one  in  ten  single,  and  the  rest  were  double.  I imagine  this  was 
English-saved  seed;  at  all  events,  I should  always  prefer  English  seed 
of  the  Scarlet  ten-week,  and  also  of  the  Scarlet,  White,  and  Purple 
Intermediate,  and  the  noble  old  Brompton,  which  might  be  taken 
in  hand  for  the  sake  of  its  bold  appearance  all  the  winter,  now  that 
winter  furnishing  of  flower-beds  is  a subject  that  attracts  a little 
attention.  The  German  dwarf  Bouquet  and  the  German  large- 
flowering  pyramidal  are  fine,  but  no  one  needs  so  many  colours  as 
are  offered,  and  I should  be  content  with  what  are  described  as  flesh- 
colour,  scarlet,  blood-red,  rose,  and  canary.  As  for  the  blues,  they 
too  often  produce  a complaint  bearing  that  name  in  the  mind  of 
the  cultivator,  for  in  any  dozen  of  them  we  may  find  two  nice 
purples  and  ten  muddy  mixtures  of  bad  red,  indigo,  and  brown. 
Some  of  the  yellows  are  fine : the  one  I prefer  is  the  canary 
colour  ; but  the  wallflower-leaved  sulphur  is  beautiful  both  in 
its  shiny  leaves  and  its  thumping,  spiky,  fragrant  flowers.  There 
aTe  very  few  places  in  the  world,  or  at  least  in  England,  where  a fine 
display  of  first-rate  stocks  may  be  seen.  But  I know  of  one 
where,  for  several  years  past,  the  annual  exhibition  of  stocks  has 
been  something  surprising.  Any  of  our  friends  who  would  like  to 
see  the  result  of  masterly  treatment  of  the  stock,  are  advised  to 
pay  a visit  at  the  proper  time  to  the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Fraser, 
Lea-Bridge  Hoad.  It  is  a strange  thing  that  the  real  country  nur- 
series are  frequented  by  amateurs  during  autumn  and  winter, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  buying  is  all  that  can  be 
done ; but  in  the  height  of  summer,  when  the  collections  are  in 
full  splendour,  visitors  are  few  and  far  between.  It  is  so  here  ; 
and  Mr.  John  Fraser  grows  these  stocks  therefore  for  his  sole  enjoy- 
ment only.  The  flower-shows  are  no  doubt  the  principal  cause  of  the 


neglect  by  amateurs  of  nursery  displays  ; but  this  particular  display 
is  so  peculiar  and  so  praiseworthy,  that  I hope  many  of  our  friends 
will  make  a note  of  it,  and  at  the  proper  time  break  in  upon  Mr, 
Fraser’s  quiet  and  share  a little  of  his  joy.  S.  il. 

HARDY  WINTER  GREENS. 

As  tho  Fearnought  Cabbago  and  hybrid  varieties  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
sent  out  by  us  are  likely  to  be  more  appreciated  in  future  than  they 
have  yet  beon,  owing  to  their  extreme  hardiness,  having  stood  the  lato 
severe  frosts  without  the  slightest  injury,  while  many  of  the  other  Brassicas 
have  been  utterly  destroyed,  we  would  venture  to  throw  out  a hint  which 
may  prove  advantageous  to  such  of  your  readers  as  may  wish  to  grow 
them.  In  many  cases  new  vegetables  are  grown  at  great  disadvantage, 
particularly  the  first  year  of  their  introduction,  owing  to  the  cultivator  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  treatment  they  require,  and  are  often  discarded 
as  being  useless  and  unworthy  of  a place  in  the  garden  without  further 
trial. 

The  Fearnought  Cabbage  if  not  sown  early  will  produce  heads  as  open 
as  Coleworts,  but  if  sown  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  March,  and  planted 
out  in  due  time,  it  will  have  nice  Crm  heads  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and 
will  keep  longer  without  bursting  than  any  other  of  tbe  Brassica  tribe, 
remaining  perfectly  sound  till  the  early  summer  cabbage  comes  in. 
Although  when  growing  its  appearance  is  coarse,  the  flavour  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  early  dwarf  cabbages. 

. The  Dalmeny  Sprouts  should  also  be  sown  as  early  as  possible,  or  as 
soon  as  the  ground  will  admit ; if  delayed  too  long,  they  will  not  form  the 
cabbage  heads  on  the  top.  The  same  treatment  is  also  requisite  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  Albert  Sprouts  and  New  Dwarf  Sprouting  Ulm 
Savoy. — Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B. 

[It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  Dalmeny  Sprouts,  Albert 
Sprouts,  and  Fearnought  Cabbage.  During  the  severe  weather  in  January 
last  they  were  less  injured  by  the  frost  than  any  other  winter  greens,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  where  there  were  at  least  five-and-twenty  sorts  standing  side 
by  side.  But  here  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of  climate.  Messrs.  S.  and 
M.,  of  Kelso,  advise  early  sowing.  At  Stoke  Newington, [near  London,  last 
year  none  of  these  were  sown  till  quite  the  second  week  in  April,  and  they 
hearted  so  early  in  the  autumn  that  a considerable  number  lost  their 
heads  when  we  should  have  preferred  to  keep  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  rules  generally  applicable  for  seed-sowing;  nevertheless 
Messrs.  S.  and  M.  are  right  in  the  main,  for  the  best  winter  greens  of  all 
kinds  are  those  from  early  sowings — that  is  to  say,  early  for  the  district. 
We  think  that  south  of  Nottingham  the  first  week  in  April  is  early  enough 
to  sow  them,  but  further  north  the  date  must  be  earlier  in  proportion  to 
increase  of  latitude. — Ed.] 


Weldingtonias  at  Home. — The  following,  from  a Californian  paper,  is 
worth  quoting  as  a sample  of  the  curiosities  of  the  subject: — Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson  not  long  since  visited  the  Mammoth  Tree  Grove,  and  estimated 
the  height  of  the  principal  trees.  Dr.  Jackson  also  seems  to  have  usurped 
the  liberty  of  bestowing  names  upon  these  tnonarchs  of  the  forest,  after 
having  ascertained  their  altitude.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
note-book,  which  was  recently  read  before  the  California  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences : — 


Names  of  the  Trees. 

Height  in  feet. 

Circumference 
6 feet  above 
the  roots. 

T.  Starr  King 

366 

50 

General  Scott 

327 

45 

General  Jackson 

320 

42 

Two  Sentinels 

315 

Salem  Witch 

310 

. # 

Trinity 

308 

48 

Mother  of  the  Forest 

305 

63 

Wm.  C.  Bryant  .. 

305 

40 

Henry  W.  Beecher 

291 

45 

Granite  State 

286 

50 

General  Washington 

284 

52 

Abraham  Lincoln 

281 

44 

Bay  State  . . 

280 

48 

Old  Kentucky 

277 

45 

Empire  State 

275 

50 

Andrew  Johnson  . . 

273 

32 

Daniel  Webster  . . 

270 

49 

Mother  and  Son  . . 

269 

64 

Edward  Everett  . . 

265 

40 

Pride  of  the  Forest 

260 

50 

Vermont  . . 

259 

41 

John  Torrey 

259 

35 

Arbor-vitee  Queen 

258 

31 

Beauty  of  the  Forest 

258 

44 

Henry  Clay  . . . . . . • • 1 341 

Asa  Grav,  nearlv  as  high  ns  the  John  Torrev. 

Cool,  very  cool!  Years  after  the  discovery  of  a great  natural  curiosity,  a 
pensioned  peripatetic  visits  this  wonder  of  nature  and  bestows  names  right 
and  left  to  suit  his  own  notions  of  propriety.  Himself  a fanatic,  he 
endeavours  to  transmit  to  posterity,  by  a durable  memorial,  the  names  of 
some  of  his  fellow-fanatics.  And  this  he  attempts  at  the  expense,  not  only 
of  the  truth,  hut  the  decency  of  history.  The  loftiest  of  these  children  of 
the  woods  he  names  T.  Starr  King.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  virtues 
of  this  distinguished  deceased,  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  not  yet  been  “ educated  up  ” to  the  belief  that  he  was  a greater  man 
than  George  Washington ; yet  Dr.  Jackson  tilts  him  up  to  the  head  of  the 
heap,  and  tries  to  fasten  his  name  upon  a tree  366  feet  high,  while  he  lets 
3fr.  Washington  down  to  only  284  feet  in  altitude.  Now  we  think 
Washington  was  a better  and  a greater  man  than  T.  Starr  King.  There 
are  many  other  men  in  America,  and  elsewhere,  who  think  likewise.  . The 
former  was  a patriot  in  our  opinion — the  latter  was  a sectionalist,  a 
fanatic,  and  nothing  else.  Our  wonder  is,  that  Aflster  Jackson  did  not 
degrade  General  Scott  and  General  Jackson  to  a lower  level  in  his 
expressed  opinion,  than  that  of  Wm.  C.  Bryant  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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WOKK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  MARCH  9. 

TGicIjcn  CGartrcn  nnb  Jfntme  CGrountj. 

SriNAcn  that  has  stood  through  the  winter  will  now  begin  to  grow,  and 
will  be  useful.  It  will  be  well  to  take  the  first  supplies  by  thinning  the 
nlants,  so  as  to  allow  those  that  remain  plenty  of  room  to  make  large 
leaves.  On  good  land  they  ought  to  be  left  at  least  a foot  apart,  and  at 
this  distance  they  will  meet  with  the  first  impulse  of  growing  weather. 
Sow  a few  rows  of  round-seeded  spinach  at  once. 

Rhubarb  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  heavy  waterings  with  liquid  manure 
during  dry  weather.  Like  all  other  docks,  it  likes  moisture  and  good  living. 
If  new  plantations  are  wanted  for  next  season,  now  is  the  time  to  make 
them.  Choose  deep  rich  soil,  trench  and  manure,  and  plant  stout  pieces 
of  good  varieties,  with  one  plump  eye  to  each  ; rub  off  any  small  side-eyes, 
and  in  dividing  do  as  little  damage  to  the  roots  as  possible.  If  not  gathered 
from  at  all  this  season,  these  plants  will  be  very  strong  next  spring  ; but  if 
gathered  from  too  soon  they  will  never  be  strong. 

Asparagus  beds  to  be  lightly  pointed  over,  and  dressed  with  salt  at.  the 
rate  of  a pound  and  a half  to  every  square  yard.  Sow  seed  for  new  beds. 
On  cold  clays  the  soil  may  be  greatly  improved  for  asparagus  by  burning 
and  returning  the  burnt  clay  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
bulk.  But  if  sand  can  be  had  in  plenty  at  a cheap  rate,  it  is  best  to  use 
it  liberally,  and  instead  of  digging  the  sand  in  on  the  piece  marked  out, 
set  a labourer  to  draw  off  from  various  parts  of  the  ground  the  surface  soil 
to  about  an  inch  or  so  deep;  this  will  be  finely  pulverised,  and  will  break 
up  with  the  sand  and  dung  much  better  than  the  stubborn  staple. 

Celery  sown  early  will  now  require  to  be  pricked  out  into  boxes  on  a 
slight  hotbed.  Tbe  plan  we  have  followed  many  years  with  the  first  crop 
is  to  pot  them  separately  in  sixty-sized  pots,  which  they  completely  fill 
with  roots  by  the  time  the  weather  will  allow  of  their  being  planted  out, 
and  then  they  suffer  no  check.  Sow  now  for  the  main  crop. 

Peas  and  Beans  to  be  earthed  up  as  needful.  If  slugs  abound,  strew 
wood-ashes  or  soot  along  the  rows.  Sow  again,  if  required,  for  succession. 
Knight’s  Dwarf  Marrow  and  Taylor’s  Longpod  beans  are  good  sorts  for  a 
late  supply. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  for  main  crops.  The  sets  should  be  hard, 
dark-green  ; tbe  sprouts  short  and  purple;  the  soil  in  a dry  state,  and  quite 
pulverulent;  the  sets  trenched  in — the  dibber  is  a destroyer.  Cover  only 
three  or  four  inches,  so  that  the  hoeing  between  and  earthing-up  will  add 
to  their  depth,  and  cover  them  in  the  end  with  about  seven  inches  of  soil. 
In  spite  of  the  disease,  potatoes  are  grown  more  extensively  than  ever,  both 
as  a farm  and  garden  crop. 

Cabbage  crops  of  all  kinds  to  be  cleared  off  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible 
to  make  room  for  spring  produce.  Brussels  sprouts,  savoys,  Scotch  kale 
&c.,  will  now  begin  to  cumber  the  ground.  If  there  is  any  fear  of  the' 
supply  running  short  till  round  spinach  and  other  early  vegetables  come 
in,  plant  the  best  of  the  old  stumps  in  a quarter  by  themselves,  and  they 
will  furnish  a few  good  gatherings.  Otherwise  consign  them  to  tbe  muck- 
pit,  to  rot  into  manure.  See  recent  notes  on  this  subject.  Sow  at  once 
Rosette  Colewort,  Early  York,  and  Shilling’s  Queen,  also  Grange’s  White 
and  Purple  Broccoli,  and  London  Market  Broccoli. 

Winter  Greens. — A small  sowing  may  be  made  this  week  of  Brussels 
sprouts,  Scotch  kale,  Chou  de  Milan,  and  savoy,  for  early  winter  supply. 

Hotbeds. — Among  the  necessary  operations,  the  first  is  to  get  the 
material,  and  plenty  of  it;  less  than  a two-horse  load  is  of  little  use,  and 

the  more  the  better.  Another  important  condition  is  to  get  it  in  time 

not  less  than  a fortnight  before  it  is  intended  to  make  the  bed  or  beds.  If 
a large  quantity  is  obtained,  have  it  a monih  before  making  into  beds;  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  fresh  stable  dung  heats  violently  for  a time,  but  soon 
cools  if  not  turned  over.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  dung  should 
he  turned  over  with  a fork  once  every  four  or  five  days  for  a fortnight  at  least. 
Where  it  presents  any  appearance  of  dryness,  let  it  be  wetted  gently,  not 
drenched  with  pails  of  water  thrown  on  it,  which  would  wash  out  much  of 
ils  most  useful  property.  The  result  of  this  preparation  is,  the  material 
acquires  a shortness  and  consistency  adaptable  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
steady,  lasting  heat,  which  would  not  be  obtained  without  it.  In  forming 
hotbeds,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  the  culture  of  cucumbers 
melons,  and  for  any  such  purposes,  nothing  can  surpass  solid  beds  made 
in  the  true  orthodox  fashion  ; that  is,  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  frame,  mark  out  the  ground  for  the  bed,  allowing  a foot  each  way 
beyond  the  measurement  of  the  frame,  to  ensure  the  frame  resting  upon  it, 
then  drive  a stake  firmly  into  the  ground  at  each  corner  ; these  will  serve 
as  a guide.  Then  proceed  to  build  the  bed,  shaking  the  dung  well  out  as 
it  is  laid,  beating  it  down  with  the  fork;  and  remember  that  this  process 
should  not  be  hurried  over;  if  it  takes  longer  to  do  a thing  well  than  it 
does  to  do  it  anyhow,  that  time  will  be  found  to  be  well  spent  in  the  long- 
run ; do  the  work  carefully,  if  you  would  avoid  the  risk  of  failure  at  first 
starting.  Having  built  up  the  bed  (which,  if  done  before  April,  should  be 
about  four  feet  high),  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  on  the  frame  the  same  day, 
as  any  sudden  weight  causes  a sudden  rise  in  the  temperature ; but  in 
case  of  heavy  rains,  which  would  cool  the  bed  considerably,  it  should  be 
covered  by  some  means,  either  with  straw-litter,  mats,  or  a tarpauling. 
The  second  or  third  day  the  frame  may  be  put  on,  the  fourth  day  a bushel 
or  so  of  soil  may  be  put  in  a hill  under  the  centre  of  each  light,  aud  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  the  seeds  may  be  sown  or  the  plants  put  in.  If  all  has 
been  managed  as  described,  everything  will  go  on  satisfactorily. 

JFlotocr  fflnrbcn. 

Verbena  venosa  is  a very  easy  subject  to  manage,  for  it  is  only  needful 
to  keep  the  roots  safe  from  frost  from  the  time  of  taking  up  till  now  to 
secure  any  amount  of  stock  of  it.  But  the  roots  into  shallow  boxes,  and 
place  them  in  a propagating  heat  at  once. 

Tulips  must  now  be  looked  over  with  a sharp  eye,  as  their  faults  and 
failings  will  be  to  a great  extent  apparent.  Canker  must  be  removed  by 
means  of  a sharp  knife;  water  lodging  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants  can  be 
drawn  out  with  u syringe  on  which  is  fixed  a “ nose”  instead  of  a “rose,” 
or  by  means  of  a pointed  slick  with  a sponge  on  it.  Weeds  are  beginning 
to  show  on  the  beds,  and  must  be  eradicated;  and  the  whole  surface  must 
be  loosened  an  inch  and  a half  deep  when  the  ground  is  dry  und  the  sun 
shining. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias  of  the  fulgons  section  aro  not  thought  muoli  of 


in  the  present  day,  and  hence  wo  only  occasionally  see  them  in  borders, 
arid  then  usually  in  tufts  a foot  high  with  short  spikes  of  middling  flowers, 
liven  then  they  are  beautiful,  but  mere  weeds  oompared  with  the  speci- 
mens the  herbaceous  growers  of  the  old  school  used  to  produce,  the  stools 
measuring  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  through,  and  the  spikes,  rising  six 
feet  high,  like  wsnds,  adorned  their  whole  length  with  loops  of  crimson 
silk  or  satin.  We  cannot  in  a calendar  say  much  about  specialities  of 
cultivation,  hut  allusions  to  any  are  perhaps  quite  fair.  Those  who  have 
herbaceous  Lobelias  in  store  pots  may  now  divide  them,  and  pot  them 
separately  ; they  ought  to  fill  their  new  pots  with  roots  before  being  planted 
out. 

Rockery. — This  a good  time  to  purchase  ferns,  alpines,  &c.,  for 
rockeries,  and  generally  speaking  to  make,  mend,  and  improve  rockeries. 
Plants  inserted  now  will  have  time  to  get  established  in  their  positions 
before  the  heat  of  summer,  which  is  generally  very  trying  to  plants  in 
these  structures,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  earth.  There  can  be  no 
diffuctilty  about  the  kinds  of  plants  suitable,  as  lists  have  been  so  frequently 
given  in  these  pages ; for  the  present  it  may  be  advisable  to  name  the 
following  as  eminently  serviceable:  Alyssum  saxatile,  Arabis  albida, 

Aubrietia  purpurea,  Corydalis  lutea,  I olemonium  ccerulcum,  Braba  aizoides, 
Phlox  setacea,  subulata,  and  procumbens ; Saponaria  ocymoides  (snails  ar« 
intensely  fond  of  this  pretty  thing),  Campanula  yuryanica  and  rotundi- 
folia,  Saxifrayes  of  sorts,  the  most  important  be.ing  cymbalaria,  crassi- 
folia,  hypnoides,  and  yeraniifolia ; also,  Sedums  of  sorts,  the  best  being 
acris,  populifolium,  ylaucum,  fabarium,  aizoon,  and  delloideum  ; also  hardy 
Statices,  a few  species  of  Thymus,  the  pretty  Bielytra  eximia,  all  the 
species  and  varieties  of  Funkia,  and  Sempervivum.  The  majority  of  these 
require  a good  body  of  soil  to  root  into,  or  they  will  perish  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer  ; and  in  every  rockery  there  ought  to  be  a body  of  soil,  for 
there  are  not  many  plants  that,  like  the  houseleeks,  can  live  without  it. 

Pansies  in  beds  and  borders  to  be  spread  out,  and  their  loDg  stems 
covered  to  within  two  inches  of  the  point  of  each.  These  will  all  root  and 
bloom  finely.  Sow  seed  in  shallow  pans  filled  with  light  rich  compost. 

Auriculas  to  have  plenty  of  water  and  air,  but  during  driving  rains  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  sheltered.  Remove  all  secondary  trusses,  and  thin  tbe 
pips  of  the  trusses  left  for  blooming. 

Box  Edgings  made  now  will  do  far  better  than  in  autumn.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  after  planting,  keep  newly  planted  box  well  watered,  as  if  a 
few  plants  die,  the  unsightly  gaps  are  not  easily  mended  in  the  height  of 
summer. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Tbe  best  time  to  repot  them  is  in  March. 
The  compost  should  comprise  two-thirds  loam  from^rotted  turfs,  and  one- 
third  decomposed  cow  manure,  with  a little  sand,  if  the  loam  does  not 
partake  of  it.  This  should  be  prepared  in  November,  and  be  frequently 
turned  over  daring  the  winter,  and  be  kept  from  heavy  rains.  The  size  of 
pot  best  to  bloom  them  in  is  12-inch.  There  should  be  plenty  of  drainage, 
viz.,  about  two  inches  of  broken  crocks,  over  which  spread  a thin  layer  of 
coarse-riddled  dry  soil,  and  then  fill  the  pots  about  two-thirds  with  the 
compost.  The  next  thing  is  to  turn  out  the  plants  carefully  from  the  pots 
they  were  wintered  in.  Keep  the  ball  entire,  and  remove  at  least  an  inch 
of  the  top  soil  from  each.  Aphides  may  be  frequently  found  in  conceal- 
ment there,  and  the  removal  of  the  top  soil  clears  them  away.  If  tbe 
small  fibres  of  the  roots  round  the  ball  are  matted  very  much,  and  injured 
by  the  frost,  pare  some  of  them  lightly  off  with  a sharp  knife,  being  careful 
not  to  cut  or  disturb  the  strong  roots  or  loosen  the  ball  of  the  earth.  Next 
place  them  erect  in  the  centre,  if  for  one  plant ; but  if  they  are  potted  two 
or  three  in  a pot,  place  them  symmetrically  as  far  from  each  other  as  from 
the  side  of  the  pot,  leaving  the  plants  about  the  same  depth  in  the  soil  as 
they  were  during  the  winter.  If  they  are  largish  in  the  leg  or  stem,  an 
inch  deeper  will  not  be  amiss;  give  them  a shake  by  a lift  and  a gentle  hit 
upon  the  ground  or  potting-beneb,  to  settle  the  soil  regularly  in  the  pots, 
and  to  prevent  its  sinking  much  afterwards.  Water  them  lightly,  but 
enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  continue  to  do  so  regularly  as 
they  need  it,  early  in  the  morning,  till  the  end  of  May,  and  after  that  date 
water  them  in  the  evening  and  morning,  if  required.  Having  finished  the 
potting,  remove  them  to  a sheltered  situation,  if  you  have  it,  where  the 
wind  cannot  visit  them  too  roughly,  as  violent  winds  do  more  injury  to 
them  than  anything  else  they  have  to  contend  with.  Those  plants  that 
require  it  may  be  secured  to  a small  hazel  twig,  but  as  they  increase  in 
height,  they  should  have  sticks  about  four  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  end, 
to  whioh  the  fiowering  shoots  should  be  tied. 

JYttit  ©athtn  antt  ©rdjartr  H?ousc. 

Grafting  is  generally  performed  too  soon.  There  is  plenty  of  time  yet 
for  all  who  have  delayed  the  operation,  but  the  scions  should  have  been 
taken  some  time  since  and  heeled  in.  If  scions  are  wanted,  secure  them 
at  once,  and  give  the  preference  to  young  hard  shoots  that  have  not  yet 
Htarted.  The  operation  of  grafting  may  be  variously  performed  with 
tbe  best  prospect  of  success  from  the  present  time  till  the  end  of  May. 
We  suppose  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  grafting, 
though  perhaps  not  familiar  with  the  practice.  One  important  principle 
in  grafting  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that  the  graft  and 
the  stock  must  be  nearly  allied.  If  a graft  of  an  apple  be  put  on  the  roots 
of  a beech,  it  will  not  grow  : the  beeoh  and  the  apple  are  not  related.  A 
graft  of  a medlar  put  on  the  roots  of  a hawthorn  will  grow : the  medlar  and 
the  thorn  are  related  as  members  of  the  same  family.  It  will  suffice  to 
say  that  there  must  be  a botanical  affinity  between  graft  and  stock : a pear 
may  be  grafted  on  a pear,  a quince,  or  a thorn;  an  apple  on  an  apple,  a 
peach  on  a plum,  &o.,  &o.  As  a rule,  we  choose  for  the  stock  a variety 
which  makes  roots  freely,  and  for  the  graft  a variety  which  produces  a 
valunble  fruit.  It  is  essential  that,  as  wo  cannot  very  well  hasten  the 
growth  of  the  stock,  wo  must  retard  the  growth  of  the  scion,  booause  the 
slock  should  be  in  advance  of  the  scion  when  the  latter  is  put  on.  If  the 
scion  is  in  advance  of  the  stock — that  is,  in  a moro  forward  slate  of 
growth — it  is  pretty  sure  to  perish,  because  it  will  require  sap  to 
uourish  its  expanding  leaves,  and  cannot  have  sap  till  a junction  is 
effected  ; whoreas  if  ii  is  in  arroar  of  the  growth  of  the  stock,  it  is  likely 
to  succeed  if  properly  grafted,  beoause  the  sap  of  the  stook  will  bring 
ubout  a junction  before  the  graft  requires  nourishment,  and  by  that 
time  the  stock  will  be  able  to  supply  it.  The  junction  between  graft  and 
stock  takes  place  on  the  outside,  and  therefore  it  is  neoessary  that  when 
the  graft  is  put  on  it  should  lit  the  stock  bark  to  bark — on  both  sides  if 
possible,  but  on  one  side  certainly.  The  more  neatly  the  soion  is  fitted  on 
the  better,  and  tlio  greater  the  extent  of  externally  united  surfaces  the 
better,  consistently  with  fitting  ou  the  soion  so  that  it  will  remaiu  firm  in 
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its  place  with  very  little  support.  Therefore  it  in  that  whip,  tongue,  and 
saddle  grafting  are  ho  largely  practised  ; thoNo  are,  in  fuct,  the  boHt  methods 
for  ordinary  purpoHCH,  because  the  acion  is  ho  cut  as  to  sit  firmly  in  its 
place  wiih  the  least  risk  of  being  shifted,  and  also  beoauHe  there  is  a great 
extent  of  corresponding  portions  of  the  inner  bark  of  both  soion  nnd  stock 
brought  into  oontaot.  Whip  drafting.— Supposing  apple  grafts  to  bo  put 
on  olean  young  Htocka,  cut  tho  stocks  as  in  fig.  1.,  and  the 
scions  us  in  tig.  2.  That  i«  to  say,  take  on  .)  of  the  stocks 
nnd  out  off  its  hood  to  within  six  inches  of  tho  ground,  leaving  / 
the  top  at  a dean  slant  at  an  angle  of  about  50°,  thus; 

Now  remove  from  one  side  a slice,  by  a firm  cut  upwards,  at 
least  an  inch  and  a half  loug,  by  which  out  very  little  of  the 
wood  must  be  cut  away,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  must 
be  smooth  and  clean.  The  stock  is  now  ready,  and  resembles 
fig.  1,  where  tho  dotted  lines  show  a portion  of  tho  head  which  has  been 


O hatting  Mastics. — In  order  to  protect  tho  parts  of  a graft  from  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  nnd  other  things  liki-ly  to  injure  them,  various 
mastics  are  used;  one  kind,  known  as  Saint  Fiacre' h Ointment,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  day.  Tuko  strong  adhesive  loam  or  day,  aud  knead  it  to 


removed.  Now  take  the  scion  in  the  left  hand,  cut  it  square  across  at  the 
lower  end,  and  cut  the  end  to  a deep  notch,  short  on  one  side  and  as  long 
on  the  other  as  the  side  slice  taken  from  the  stock,  and  it  will  resemble 
fig.  2,  where,  as  before,  the  dotted  lines  show  the  part  that  has  been  cut 
away.  We  have  here  nine  buds  beside  the  top  bud.  Five  of  these  will  be 
plenty,  so  cut  off  the  top  dose  over  the  bud  at  a,  and  it  is  ready.  Fit  it 
on  in  a clean  and  neat  manner,  as  in  fig.  3.  Next  take  some  broad  strands 
of  bast,  and  working  from  the  centre  of  a length  of  bast,  and  using  both 
hands  to  pass  the  two  ends  right  and  left,  tie  it  firmly,  but  not  tight  enough 
to  squeeze  the  bark,  and  either  paint  the  tie  with  mastic  or  cover  it  with 
grafting  clay,  so  as  to  form  a small  ball  to  hide  the  bast  altogether,  for  the 


the  consistency  of  soft-soap.  Take  also  some  horse  droppings,  and  rub 
them  well  through  a riddle  of  half-inch  mesh.  Mix  the  two  ingredients 
with  fresh  cow-dung,  all  in  equal  parts,  and  knead  till  of  a uniform  consis- 
tency. When  grafting,  the  operator  should  have  at  band  a vessel  full  of 
finely-riddled  ashes,  and  after  the  clay  is  bound  round  the  scion,  the  hands 
should  be  dipped  in  the  a3hes  ; this  will  enable  the  operator  to  give  the 
whole  a neat  finish.  This  clay  mastic  has  the  inconvenience  of  being 
liable  to  be  washed  away  by  heavy  showers,  and  of  cracking  when  very  dry, 
by  which  means  it  ceases  to  be  a sufficient  protection  to  the  tender  graft. 
When  used  upon  apple  trees  it  is  likely  to  harbour  insects,  which  of  course 
prove  hurtful  to  the  graft,  and  endanger  its  success.  Grafting  wax  pos- 
sesses none  of  these  inconveniences.  There  are  several  sorts,  some  of 
which  are  used  cold  and  some  hot.  Most  of  the  cold  mastics  are  in  the 
form  of  a soft  paste,  and  have  the  unpleasant  inconvenience  of  sticking  to 
the  fingers  of  the  operator.  Those  which  are  used  hot  are  therefore  gene- 
rally preferred,  notwithstanding  the  extra  trouble  of  heating  them.  They 
should  be  used  just  warm  enough  to  be  liquid,  but  care  should  betaken 
that  the  mixture  is  not  hot  enough  to  injure  the  tissues  of  the  tree.  A 
small  brush  or  a spatula  may  be  used  to  spread  it  with.  The  mastic  of 


exclusion  of  the  atmosphere.  Another  method  is  to  remove  two  inches  or 
so  of  earth  from  the  stem,  and  cut  the  stem  over  as  close  down  to  the  roots 
as  will  leave  sufficient  of  it  above  ground  for  convenience  of  making  the 
proper  incisions.  Proceed  as  before,  fit  on  the  graft,  tie  with  bast,  and 
return  the  earth,  and  then  heap  up  more  earth  in  a cone  over  the  tie,  so  as 
to  leave  the  top  of  the  graft  peeping  out  of  the  hillock.  This  obviates  the 
use  of  grafting  clay  ; but  as  it  is  not  so  convenient  to  work  close  to  the 
ground,  the  proper  style  of  cutting  should  be  acquired  by  cutting  higher 
up.  Tongue  Grafting. — This  mode  is  adapted  for  thicker  stocks  than  any 
small  graft  will  fit.  Instead  of  the  short  side  or  shoulder  on  which  the 
graft  rests  in  fig.  3,  there  is  a notch  made  with  the  chisel,  and  smoothed 
with  the  knife,  in  the  top  of  the  stock.  To  fit  this  we  cut  a graft  as  in  fig.  4, 
where  there  is  not  only  a similar  deep  notch,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  a 
side-slice  has  been  taken  off  at  a ; this  when  turned  round  allows  of  a 
contact  of  the  edges  of  the  corresponding  barks,  as  at  a in  fig.  5,  where  the 
graft  is  put  on,  and  is  ready  to  be  tied.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  no 
need  to  take  the  slice  from  the  scion  as  at  a in  fig.  4,  but  it  may  be  cut  as 
in  the  first  example,  and  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  which  has  a very  long  tongue, 
and  if  well  put  on  will  take  quickly  and  prove  a strong  junction.  Shoulder 
Grafting  is  a variation  of  the  tongue  as  in  fig.  7. 


which  the  following  is  the  composition  is  always  used  hot.  For  100  par 
by  weight — 


Black  pitch  . . 

28 

parts 

Burgundy  pitch 

28 

it 

Beeswax 

Grease 

14 

Yellow  ochre 

14 

it 

100 

Another:  Take  4 ounces  of  pitch,  4 ounces  of  resin,  2 ounces  of  bog’s- 
lard,  and  2 ounces  of  beeswax ; put  them  altogether  into  a pipkin,  and 
dissolve  them  over  a slow  fire,  and  it  will  form  an  excellent  grafting  wax. 
By  spreading  some  of  this  mixture  on  paper  it  makes  the  graft'ng  paper 
The  French  make  very  good  grafting  wax  by  mixing  togethtr  equal  quan- 
tities of  beeswax  and  resin,  and  adding  as  much  tallow  as  will  cause  it  to 
dissolve  at  a low  temperature. 

ffircenljousc  anb  ©onserbatorn. 

Tender  Annuals  ought  to  be  growing  freely  now  in  a genial  atmo- 
sphere, and  very  near  the  glass.  If  they  are  running  up  with  loDg  legs. 
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prick  them  out  and  plant  them  in  tlie  fresh  soil  deep  enough  to  cure 
their  legginess.  Too  much  heat  and  insufficient  light  will  cause  them  to 
be  drawn,  and  if  they  are  much  drawn,  they  will  never  flower  well. 

Fuchsias  are  growing  finely  now,  and  plenty  of  cuttings  may  be  got 
without  distressing  the  old  plants  ; in  fact,  the  stoppings  of  shoots  will  do, 
for  it  matters  not  how  short  and  soft  the  cuttings  are  ; they  always  root 
instantly  if  put  into  sand  in  a nice  heat.  It  is  no  use  to  grow  Fuchsias 
slowly  ; let  them  have  the  warmest  berth  possible,  with  plenty  of  syringe 
and  only  a little  air. 

Camellias  out  of  bloom  to  have  a higher  temperature  and  a moist 
atmosphere,  to  promote  the  new  growth.  Any  that  seriously  want  a shift 
may  have  it  now;  but  the  general  shifting  is  best  delayed  till  the  wood  is 
ripe  or  ripeniDg. 

Cinerarias  are  now  coming  to  their  full  splendour,  and  must  have 
constant  attention.  Neglect  of  watering  will  cause  the  lower  leaves  to 
shrivel,  and  too  much  water  will  cause  the  colours  of  the  blooms  to  run. 
Use  manure- water  twice  a week.  Tie  out  specimens  in  good  time.  Those 
only  just  showing  their  trusses  may  have  a shift,  so  as  to  form  fine  plants 
late  in  the  season. 

Pelargoniums  for  exhibition  require  constant  attention  to  keep  the 
foliage  in  perfect  health,  and  to  tie  out  and  train  as  needful.  Give  plenty 
of  air  to  strong  plants,  and  manure-water,  rather  weak,  every  five  or  six 
days.  Shift  young  plants.  Never  stop  and  shift  at  the  same  time. 

Chrysanthemums  to  be  propagated  now  in  quantity.  Those  who 
neglected  to  strike  cuttings  in  November  for  specimen  plants  have  now  not 
a moment  to  lose.  But  some  gain  may  be  made  by  pushing  them  on  in  a 
warm  house,  and  stopping  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  to  get  a good  set 
of  side-breaks. 

Bedding  Plants. — Cuttings  put  in  now  will  bear  more  heat  than  those 
put  in  a month  ago,  as  vegetation  is  more  active  with  the  advance  of  the 
season.  There  is  plenty  of  time  now  to  raise  stock  of  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Fuchsias,  and  Lobelias,  and  they  will  bear  a moist  temperature  of  75°  to 
advantage.  Pot  off  into  thumb-pots  newly-struck  outtings  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  make  new  growth  at  the  points.  Young  plants  that  want 
a shift  to  larger  pots,  and  which  are  to  be  stopped  to  make  them  bushy, 
should  be  stopped  first,  and  the  repotting  delayed  till  the  side-shoots  begin 
to  break. 

Succulents  are  usually  kept  dry  all  winter,  and  have  supplies  of  water 
in  very  small  quantities  as  they  commence  their  seasonal  growth.  Though 
easily  kept  in  windows  and  ordinary  greenhouses,  they  rarely  flower  unless 
they  have  some  special  care  at  this  time  of  year.  If  any  of  them  want 
larger  pots,  they  should  now  be  shifted,  and  the  soil  used  should  be  a 
mixture  of  lime  rubbish,  broken  bricks,  turfy  loatn,  and  a little  cow-dung, 
with  plenty  of  drainage  crocks  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  As  a rule,  large 
pots  are  not  favourable  to  their  prosperity,  so  they  should  never  be  shifted 
unless  the  old  soil  is  worn  out  and  the  plants  have  grown  to  a size  out  of 
proportion  to  the  pots  they  are  in.  All  the  Cacti  and  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  &c.,  now  stored  on  greenhouse  shelves,  should  be  dressed  on  the 
surface  with  rotten  dung,  and  be  placed  over  a moderate  bottom-heat,  with 
small  supplies  of  water  to  set  them  growing.  Plenty  of  light,  plenty  of 
water,  when  in  free  growth,  and  a generous  temperature,  are  requisite  to 
produce  a good  bloom. 

^Forcing  ^pit. 

Fruit  House. — Plums  and  peaches  must  be  carefully  managed  while 
the  fruits  are  stoning.  Any  excess  of  fire-heat  or  water,  or  cold  draughts, 
will  cause  the  fruit  to  fall  at  that  critical  period.  As  they  commence 
swelling  after  the  stoning  period,  the  heat  may  be  slightly  raised,  and  the 
trees  to  have  frequent  showers  from  the  syringe.  Peaches  in  the  early 
house  to  have  a temperature  by  day  of  75°  to  80°  ; by  night,  55°.  On  dull 
days  the  day  temperature  not  to  rise  above  65°. 

French  Beans  in  the  forcing-house  must  be  kept  very  near  the  light, 
and  have  a brisk  temperature.  Give  air  early  ou  fine  mornings  while  the 
plants  are  moderately  dry,  to  promote  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Crops  that 
have  been  cut  from  to  have  the  help  of  soot- water,  or  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  half  a ounce  to  the  gallon,  to  promote  a luxuriant  growth. 

Cucumbers. — It  will  be  more  difficult  now  to  keep  the  heat  of  bearing 
beds  up  to  the  mark  than  it  has  been  all  the  winter,  for  the  east  winds 
will  cool  them  more  rapidly  than  the  mild  rains  we  have  had  so  much  of. 
Linings  will  now  be  of  great  value,  and  as  the  weather  is  bright, 
a brisker  heat  may  be  kept  up  with  great  benefit  to  the  plants,  especially 
if  the  pit  is  kept  constantly  moist.  In  giving  air,  guard  against  the 
entrance  of  parching  cold  wind ; a mat  hung  over  will  allow  of  an  exchange 
of  atmosphere  through  it  without  permitting  the  entrance  of  a killing 
draught. 

Figs  in  the  house  are  now  swelling  their  fruit  nicely,  and  require  plenty 
of  water.  If  allowed  to  root  through  their  pots  into  rotten  leaves  and 
other  such  plunge  material,  liquid  manure  will  perhaps  not  be  needed. 
If  in  pots,  and  not  plunged,  they  must  have  liquid  manure.  It  is  certainly 
better  to  confine  the  roots  of  figs  than  to  give  them  free  scope  in  a 
border;  but  the  pot  system  is  often  overdone  to  the  extent  of  starving  the 
trees,  so  that  they  never  give  the  returns  or  present  the  appearance  they 
ought  to.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  plant  out  in  brick  pits, 
so  as  to  have  the  roots  under  command,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them 
food  enough. 

Vines  to  be  thinned  of  their  superfluous  bunches  as  soon  as  the  berries 
are  fairly  set,  and  the  thinning  to  be  done  with  a bold  hand ; for  any  larger 
crop  than  the  vines  can  bring  to  perfection  without  severely  taxing  their 
strength  will  entail  weakness  of  constitution.  Thin  tho  shootB,  always 
ensuring  the  natural  shade  of  leaves  for  the  bunches.  Inside  borders  to 
be  kept  warm,  and  be  liberally  watered.  As  vines  set  their  fruit  syringe 
them  briskly  to  wash  away  tho  remains  of  the  flowers,  after  which  do  not 
use  the  syringe,  but  supply  atmospheric  moisture  by  means  of  pans  of 
water  on  the  flues,  and  watering  the  floor  of  the  house.  In  all  vineries 
there  should  be  water-troughs  over  the  pipes  for  this  purpose. 

Melons  to  be  grown  in  framos  to  be  ridged  out  at  once,  so  as  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  sun-heat  when  the  temperature  of  the  bods  is  declining, 
and  to  ensure  a perfect  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Kidge  thorn  out  on  a good 
depth  of  strong  loam,  without  manure. 

Pines  to  have  the  help  of  manure-water  whilo  swelling  their  fruit,  to  be 
discontinued  when  tho  fruit  begins  to  change  colour.  Succession  plants 
to  have  a shift,  and  no  manure-water  till  they  have  made  plenty  of  good 
roots.  Atmosphcrio  moisture  will  greutly  help  them  if  the  temperature  is 
kept  at  7 O’. 


SPRING  FLOWERS:  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  M‘Nab 
presented  a report  on  the  state  of  open-air  vegetation  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden.  He  said : My  last  report  to  the  Botanical  Society  was  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1867.  The  ground  at  the  time,  and  for  nearly  two  weeks 
afterwards,  was  covered  with  snow,  and  a succession  of  frosts  of  different 
degrees  of  intensity  prevailed,  but  on  no  occasion  did  the  thermometer  fall 
so  low  as  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  January,  when  it  indicated  11°,  being 
21°  below  the  freezing  point.  The  lowest  thermometer  markings  since  the 
16th  of  January  are  as  follow:  On  the  17th,  20th,  21st,  22d,  and  23d  of 
January  falling  respectively  to  24°,  23°,  20°,  15°,  and  25°;  the  lowest  since  the 
beginning  of  February  being  on  the  lltb,  when  the  morning  temperature 
marked  32°.  The  highest  morning  temperatures  since  the  January  meet- 
ing were  on  the  24th,  25th,  28th,  and  20th,  indicating  respectively  37°,  36®, 
43°,  and  41°  ; while  the  highest  since  February  commenced  were  on  the 
1st,  2d,  3d,  4tb,  9th,  and  13th,  marking  39°,  37°,  36°,  47°,  37°,  and  47°. 
As  much  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  about  the  time  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  its  lowest  during  the  month  of  January,  the  following  read- 
ings of  the  thermometer  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  may  be  worthy 
of  notice,  and  teDd  in  some  districts  to  settle  this  point.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  night  of  the  4th  of  January  the  thermometer  was  observed  to 
be  gradually  falling,  and  had  every  appearance  of  reaching  a very  low 
point.  It  fell  to  11°  at  9.30,  and  remained  the  same  till  11.30;  at  12 
o’clock  it  rose  to  14°,  at  3 a.m.  to  20°,  and  at  7 a.m.  to  27°.  Readings  on 
register  thermometers  are  generally  taken  at  daylight  during  the  winter 
months,  as  the  lowest  points  are  generally  about  that  time.  If  it  bad  not 
been  for  a constant  watch  over  the  thermometer  during  the  above  night,  we 
would  not  have  known  the  time  it  was  at  the  lowest  point,  and  marked  it 
as  if  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  During  the  time  the  second  snowstorm 
came  on,  the  ground  was  hard  with  frost,  which  greatly  retarded  the 
progress  of  our  spring  herbaceous  vegetation.  The  first  snowdrop  seen  in 
bloom  was  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  and  that  only  on  a south  exposed 
grass  bank,  where  the  frost  got  speedily  out;  but  inallother  situations 
throughout  the  garden  it  was  the  5th  day  of  February  before  they  bpgan  to 
show  flowers  profusely.  The  first  flower  of  Eranthis  hyemalis  and  Hepatica 
triloba  appeared  on  the  2d  of  February;  Sisyrinchium  rjrandiflorum  on  the 
4th  of  February;  Leucojum  vernum  and  Galanthus  plicatus  on  the  5th 
of  February ; Helleborus  purpurascens  and  Arabia  albida  on  the  6th  of 
February;  and  Crocus  susianus  on  the  11th  of  February.  It  appears  that 
the  temperature  of  the  4th  of  January  was  much  lower  in  many  parts  of 
England  than  what  we  experienced,  even  below  what  was  observed  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  1860,  when  — 6°  was  the  lowest 
point  indicated.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  thermometer  during  the 
January  frost  fell  from  4°  to  10"  below  zero,  and  the  damage  to  vegetation 
as  notified  in  the  leading  horticultural  journals,  has  been  very  considerable. 
The  extent  of  mischief  done  by  frost  does  not  show  to  its  fullest  extent 
for  days,  and  often  weeks,  after,  the  injury  depending  much  on  the  state  of 
the  weather.  If  followed  by  a few  warm  sunny  days,  the  mischief  done 
will  show  itself  at  once;  but  if  dull,  cloudy,  and  cold  weather  should 
follow,  weeks  often  pass  before  the  full  extent  of  the  losses  can  he  ascer- 
tained. 

As  far  as  we  can  yet  judge  of  the  amount  of  damage  done  at  Edinburgh, 
it  may  be  considered  as  trifling.  Amongst  herbaceous  or  suffruticose 
plants,  stocks  and  wallflowers  which  stood  above  the  level  of  the  snow 
have  suffered  severely.  The  various  species  of  Tritomas  have  been  much 
cut  up.  Veronica  Andersonii,  lobelioides,  and  salicifolia  are  also  much 
injured,  as  well  as  pentstemons  and  perennial  lupines. 

Amongst  shrubby  plants,  none  of  the  conifers  show  any  symptoms  of 
injury.  The  leaves  of  the  common  laurustiuus  in  some  localities  are  more 
or  less  blackened,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  delicate  hybrid 
rhododendrons.  The  young  and  tender  leaves  of  variegated  hollies  are 
likewise  much  browned.  The  plants  which  as  yet  show  the  greatest 
amount  of  injury  are  the  cork-trees  and  evergreen  oaks  ; the  leaves  appear 
very  white  and  much  twisted,  particularly  the  leaves  of  those  trees  par- 
tially injured  but  not  cut  down  after  the  frost  of  1860.  The  cut  down 
specimens  soon  became  covered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a dense 
growth  of  healthy  vigorous  shoots  ; none  of  these  in  the  meantime  show 
signs  of  injury.  The  Garrya  elliptica,  whioh  was  in  full  flower  on  the  4th 
of  January,  looks  very  bad  in  some  places,  all  the  flowers  destroyed,  and 
the  leaves  on  many  of  the  plants  look  very  sickly.  Some  of  the  soft  growths 
on  roses  are  a little  injured,  but  the  ordinary  spring  pruning  will  soon  put 
them  right  again. 


ON  THE  ROBIN  REDBREAST. 

Tho  red-brestid  robbing  is  a burd  muchly  doted  onto  by  seminary  girls  and 
poits. 

Gentlemen  farmers  also  encurridge  the  robbing  becos  ho  swallcroth  insex 
when  he  canit  get  sno  or  enything  els  tu  eat. 

But  practiklo  farmers  and  fruit-growers  begin  to  don’t  see  it. 

I was  oncst  a gentleman  farmist. 

I am  not  so  gentil  as  I wuz. 

I go  for  role  farming,  making  my  pile  of  manoor  and  raisin  things  to  eat. 

I used  to  listen  for  the  robbing’s  matting  lay  and  his  evening  carol,  but  I’ve 
found  out  that  ho  singed  only  to  seduce  femail  robbings,  and  that  where  he 
et  five  insex  ho  ot  quarts  of  cherries,  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and 
cotrer,  and  then  pitch  inter  tho  mcllcrcst  bartlett  pairs. 

I found  that  my  fruit  crop  agreed  to  well  with  Mr.  Robbing’s  crop. 

His  wobbling  to  his  femail  friends  at  ovoning  didn’t  pay  for  his  gobbling 
choice  fruit  all  day. 

And  so,  my  fronds,  when  tho  sweto  redbrest  gets  fat  on  the  eggpensive 
producks  of  northern  ga'dons,  and  flocks  southward  to  fill  unscntimentil  pot 
pios,  I bid  him  adoo  without  regret. — Hornsey  Hornet. 


An  officor  who  was  on  intimato  forms  with  tho  Prince  of  Orange,  ono  day 
asked  him  tho  purposo  of  an  extraordinary  march  they  were  making.  “ Will 
you  koep  tho  secret  ?"  asked  tho  Prinoo.  Tho  officer  hastoned  to  assure  his 
master  that  ho  was  incapable  of  abusing  his  confidence.  “1  believe  you, 
replied  tho  Prince  ; “ hut  if  you  possess  the  gift  of  kooping  a secret,  tho  same 
blessing  has  also  boon  conferred  on  mo." 

At  a parish  school  examination,  when  the  question  was  nskod,  “ Why  did 
the  children  of  Israel  make  a golden  calf?  ” a sharp  little  follow  replied, 
‘ Bccruso  they  hadn’t  gold  enough  to  mako  a bull.” 
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HINTS  FOlt  AMATEURS. 

Large  Onions  — When  tho  boils  are  formed,  tramp  them  heavily,  anil  roll 
them  firmly.  On  thisoompaot  Hiirfaoe  how  tho seed,  anil  oovorit  the  usual 
depth  with  a rich  compost.  The  bulbs,  instoail  of  sinking,  will  spread 
superfl oi ally  to  a good  size. 

Liquid  Manure,  for  growing  vegetable  orops,  may  bo  given  twice  each 
week,  and  for  developing  flowers,  nH  soon  ns  tho  calyx  or  flower-cup  begins 
to  burst,  it  should  be  applied  but  onoo  a week.  A oloudy  atmosphere  is 
the  best  condition  for  giving  wntor,  and  early  in  tho  evening  the  best 
period  in  summer  months.  The  liquid  whioh  soaks  from  common  farm 
nnd  poultry  ynrils,  with  some  soot  added,  is  the  cheapest ; but  whero  such 
is  not  procurable  odd  1 lb.  guano  to  80  gallons  of  water,  nnd  about  a spade- 
ful of  soot,  the  latter  tied  up  in  a coarse  cloth  or  bag  to  prevent  it  from 
swimming  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  water.  This  mixture  will  make  a liquid 
manure  fit  for  all  the  ornamental  gross-feeding  plants,  ns  pelargoniums, 
salvias,  fuchsias,  caloeolarias,  achimenes,  olerodendrons,  &o.,  &c.  To 
prevent  drawing  off,  or  using  the  water  in  a turbid  state,  drain  it  off  as 
clear  as  possible.  The  soot  is  an  essential  ingredient  as  a manure,  and  as 
an  antidote  to  inseots. 

Manures,  or  fertilizing  ingredients,  should  be  kept  in  a usable  condition, 
as  near  ns  component  parts  admit. 

Soft  TFater. — Where  rain  or  soft  water  is  not  procurable  for  watering 
plants,  it  should  bo  known  that  caustio  lime  is  a useful  element  in  re- 
ducing its  hardness.  The  proportions  are,  one  of  lime-water  to  five  of 
common  water,  which  reduces  the  hardness  of  water  to  the  same  degree  as 
that  of  water  sfter  having  been  boiled;  or  lib.  of  chalk  calcined  will  pro- 
duce 9ozs.  of  caustic  lime,  which  will  make  40  gallons  of  the  lime  water, 
and  be  sufficient  to  mix  with  500  gallons  of  ordinary  London  pipe-water. 

When  Watering,  particularly  newly  planted  crops,  in  dry  weather  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  in  all  mild  weather  sprinkle  over 
the  whole  plant  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation. 

Surface  Mulching,  with  manure  or  enriched  soil,  is  of  great  advantage, 
and  essential  for  ensuring  good  crops  on  poor  soils. 

Moss  on  Fruit  Trees. — Sprinkle  each  tree  freely  with  water  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  and  in  this  state  scatter  a thick  coating  of  quick- 
lime as  equally  as  possible  over  the  branches.  By  this  application  the 
moss  is  effectually  eradicated.  Lime  of  the  most  caustio  quality  will  be 
the  most  powerful. 

Cleanliness  from  all  weeds  and  rubbish  should  be  considered  as  essential 
amongst  growing  vegetable  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  amongst  the 
more  fragile  productions  of  the  flower  garden.  In  both  cases,  every  green 
leaf  of  a weed  or  intruding  plant  is  abstracting  the  “ lifeblood”  of  the  soil, 
both  from  the  present  and  following  crop. 

Lest. — Directly  the  crops  are  off,  trench  and  ridge  the  ground  well  up. 
Turn  over  all  spare  ground  to  the  action  of  the  air,  &c. 

Surface  Hoeing  amongst  all  crops  should,  for  its  benefits,  be  uniformly 
attended  to,  in  admitting  the  free  action  of  the  atmospherical  agencies  of 
light,  heat,  ,fec.,  upon  vegetation,  and  without  which,  in  a proportionate 
degree,  plants  will  not  grow,  flowers  will  not  expand,  nor  fruits  ripen. 

To  Kill  Weeds  on  Gravel  Walks. — Dissolve  one  pound  of  powdered 
arsenic  in  three  gallons  of  cold  water,  boil  and  keep  stirring  it,  then  add 
seven  additional  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  two  pounds  of  crushed  soda; 
stir  the  whole  well  in  the  boiler,  and  apply  it  to  the  walks  in  dry  weather 
from  March  until  May,  by  a watering  pot  with  a proportioned  rose.  The 
above  quantity  will  suffice  for  25  square  yards  or  more.  This  mixture  has 
been  very  successfully  applied  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  gardens  in 
Yorkshire,  where  it  required  one  man  a fortnight  to  go  over  the  whole. 
For  wide  carriage  drives  the  liquid  was  conveyed  by  one  of  Fleming’s 
garden  engines,  with  a tap  behind,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  hot  water 
from  the  box  edging  or  grass  margins,  by  laying  an  inclined  board,  with 
supports  behind,  as  a shield  or  cover  to  the  grass,  &c.,  and  moving  pro- 
gressively for  a given  distance  in  front  as  required. 

To  lull  Plantains  on  Grass. — Apply  a drop  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  end 
of  a plant  label  or  slender  stick  to  the  heart  or  crown  of  each  plant  in  dry 
weather,  and  in  five  minutes  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  then  black,  and  in  two 
days  the  weed  disappears. 

Economical  Plant  or  Shrub  Labels. — Take  common  bricklayers’  laths  of 
the  double  size  or  thickness,  and  cut  into  required  lengths  of  10  to  12  or 
14  inches : smooth  the  sides  with  as  little  waste  as  possible,  and  shave  off 
smoothly  about  6 or  8 inches  of  the  best  front  face  with  a sharp  knife, 
finishing  the  lower  end  by  cutting  the  sides  to  a short,  sharp,  wedge-like 
point,  and  then  bevel  it  off  reversely,  by  cutting  it  from  the  front  and  back 
face,  which  is  better  than  leaving  it  with  a sharp,  wedge-like  point. 
Procure  a few  pounds  of  pitch  or  tar,  and  form  a brisk  fire  between  loose 
piled  bricks,  upon  which  boil  the  tar,  and  dip  the  lower  ends  of  the  labels 
in  the  tar,  whilst  boiling,  to  the  depth  required  of  the  labels  to  enter  into  the 
ground  (6  or  8 inches).  Allow  the  pitch  to  dry,  and  then  surface  the 
smooth  face  of  each  with  a thin  coat  of  well-mixed  paint,  and  lay 
them  by  till  required.  When  used,  the  smooth  surface  requires 
a second  coat  of  paint,  which  should  be  written  upon  within  a quarter  or 
half  an  hour  after  being  applied,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
writing  legible.  When  the  second  coat  of  paint  is  allowed  to  dry,  it  is 
impracticable  to  impress  writing,  and  in  such  instances  the  labels  must 
be  refaced.  Tbe  best  round  carpenters’  or  joiners’  pencils  should  be 
used  for  prominent  plain  figures  or  letters. 

Honeydew. — This  is  produced  by  the  soot  fungus  ( Torula  fumago),  a 
terrible  pest.  For  its  eradication  try  dusting  the  parts  affected  with  flour 
of  sulphur,  or  newly-slaked  lime,  or  washing  with  fresh  made  lime-water. 
It  soon  ruins  plants  if  not  immediately  checked. 

Importance  of  Drainage  to  Flowers  and  Plants. — Defective  drainage  de- 
prives the  roots  of  proper  nourishment,  subjects  them  to  a chilling  tem- 
perature, and  forces  them  to  absorb  a vitiated  fluid. 

Making  Charcoal  and  Wood  Ashes. — Lumps  of  wood  (for  charcoal),  and 
refuse  branches,  sticks,  &c.,  (for  wood  ashes),  should  be  packed  close  in  the 
form  of  a mound  or  cone,  and  thus  set  on  fire,  kept  closely  covered  wiih 
good  tough  grass-clods  about  3 inches  thick.  The  heap  should  be  watched 
day  and  night  during  combustion,  adding  an  additional  clod  if  requisite  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  flame.  When  the  charcoal  is  made,  the  heap  should 
be  opened  and  cooled  with  water. 


Epitaph  vor  a Child. — The  gardener  was  one  day  walking  among  his 
flower  beds ; suddenly  he  stopped  and  cried,  “ Who  has  done  this  ? — who 
has  plucked  my  choicest  flows)-  ?”  He  was  answered,  “ The  Master  gathered 
it."  The  gardener  held  his  peace. 


CULTIVATION  OF  PASSIFLORA  QUAURANGULARIS. 

Passijlora  Quadrangularis  is  the  speoios  with  which  I have  had  greatest 
experience,  amt  it  is  of  it  I now  particularly  speak.  While  I was  foreman 
nt  Floors  Castle,  we  had  one  planted  in  the  oorner  of  one  of  the  pine 
stoves,  which  alone  subsisted  upon  what  it  could  procure  amongst  the 
tanner’s  bark  used  for  plunging  the  pine  pots,  and  from  the  atmosphere 
nnd  moisture  of  the  house;  and  I venture  to  say  that  undo*-  no  other 
treatment  whatever  could  greater  success  bo  expected.  Tha  ha  '•  ’’rqnir- 
ing  to  be  removed  nt  least  once  a year,  necessitated  the  ")>ts  oeing 
entirely  bared,  nnd  a change  of  materials  offered  to  it ; but  although  I 
h ivo  seen  this  done  when  a crop  of  fruit  was  hanging — and  sometimes  the 
roots  lay  exposed  for  a couple  of  days — yet  I never  saw  it  suffer  in  the 
least  from  such  ill  usage  : tho  flow  of  sap  seemed  as  regular,  tbe  leaves 
retaining  their  wonted  healthy  appearance,  and  the  frnit  as  plump  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred.  Besides  this,  the  pines  wore  regularly  over- 
hauled four  times  a year,  which  necessitated  a little  fresh  tan  being  added 
every  time,  and  of  course  new  holes  had  to  be  made  for  the  pots,  themaking 
of  which  often  brought  us  into  contact  with  its  roots,  which  were  often 
twisted  and  broken  ; yet  all  this  had  no  effect  either  upon  the  fruitfulness 
or  tbe  vigour  of  the  plant — in  fact,  I often  thought  that  it  proved  good  for 
it.  As  I have  already  stated,  it  was  planted  in  the  corner  of  this  bed,  from 
whenoe  it  was  trained  upon  a stake  till  it  reaohed  wires  made  for  its  recep- 
tion under  the  west  light  of  the  house.  Tbe  first  year  I saw  it,  it  was 
trained  to  these  wires  after  the  ordinary  manner — that  is  to  say,  it  had 
five  or  six  shoots  trained  right  to  the  top  of  the  light,  and  spurred  after 
the  wome  fashion  as  a grape  vino  ; in  this  way  it  yielded  a light  crop  of 
excellent  fruit.  When  pruning  time  came,  I was  instructed  by  Mr.  Rose 
to  treat  it  upon  quite  a different  principle,  and  upon  this  principle  of 
pruning,  I am  convinced,  hangs  the  great  secret  of  its  after  productiveness. 
He  instructed  me  to  remove  all  the  permanent  canes  except  one,  and  this 
one  I was  to  train  horizontally  along  the  bottom  wire  the  desired  length — 
which  was  five  feet,  the  width  of  the  light.  I did  so,  and  when  it  began  to 
make  shoots,  all  were  removed  save  six,  which  were  placed  equidistant, 
and  led  to  the  top  of  the  sash,  about  twelve  feet ; here  they  were  pinched, 
and  in  a few  days  every  bud  of  this  young  shoot  sent  forth  a lateral  with  a 
flower-bud  in  each  of  the  first  four  or  five  joints.  The  first  one  was 
always  selected  for  impregnation,  and  the  shoot  pinched  at  the  next 
joint,  and  we  were  always  particular  to  select  the  time  when  we  could  pro- 
cure the  greatest  abundance  of  flowers,  within  a week  or  so,  for  this  opera- 
tion, as  we  observed  that,  generally  speaking,  few  fruit  could  be  set  after 
about  a dozen  of  the  first  impregnated  ones  had  reached  the  size  of 
pigeons’  eggs.  No  other  care  was  bestowed  upon  it  after  this,  except  to 
go  over  it  once  a week  or  so  and  pinch  all  the  laterals  back  to  the  nearest 
bud  beyond  the  fruit  from  whence  it  had  sprung.  This  first  crop  was 
generally  all  removed  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  prune  back  these  laterals  to  one  bud,  which  again  immediately  sent 
forth  shoots,  with  flower-buds,  which  just  required  the  same  treatment  as 
their  predecessors. 

As  before  stated,  the  plant  only  occupied  one  light,  which  was  5 feet 
wide,  and  upon  this  it  was  trained  about  12  feet,  so  that  the  surface  it 
covered  was  about  60  square  feet,  and  the  produce  from  the  two  crops  was 
seldom  less  than  200  fruit  every  season.  I remember  Mr.  Eyles,  of  South 
Kensington,  seeing  it  in  18G3,  when  ninety-seven  fruit  were  hanging  upon 
it  nearly  ripe,  and  he  was  utterly  astonished,  and  remarked  that  it  was  the 
most  extraordinary  crop  he  had  ever  seen,  yet  at  this  time  there  could  not 
be  less  than  twenty  fruit  removed  from  it.  After  the  second  crop  of  fruit 
had  been  all  removed,  and  the  tree  was  ready  for  pruning,  we  entirely 
removed  the  six  main  shoots  which  filled  the  light,  cutting  them  right 
back  to  within  one  eye  of  the  horizontal  stem  upon  the  lowest  wire,  much 
in  the  same  fashion  aa  when  pruning  a vine.  The  tree  rested  very  little, 
so  that  in  a few  weeks  the  young  shoots  were  again  starting  from  the 
stem,  and  a few  weeks  more  saw  them  reach  to  the  top  of  the  light,  once 
more  to  odorate  and  beautify  the  house,  only  to  give  place  to  another 
abundant  crop  of  this  handsome  and  excellent  fruit,  which  one  day  or 
other  will  command  a more  prominent  position  upon  the  dessert-table 
than  it  does  at  the  present  time.  Now,  whether  the  same  success  would 
have  attended  it  had  it  been  planted  in  any  of  the  various  compositions 
usually  used  I cannot  say,  yet  I think  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  to 
know  it  succeeded  so  well  under  this  ; and  this  much  I will  say,  that  if  I 
were  to  have  a house  expressly  for  them,  I should  use  no  other  materials 
than  tanner’s  bark.  I may  also  remark  that  this  plant  seldom  got  any 
water  at  the  roots — in  fact,  sometimes  not  for  months.  It  was,  however, 
regularly  syringed  every  day  along  with  the  pines.  We  also  fruited 
F.  edulis  very  well  in  the  plant  stove.  This  was  treated  after  the  ordinary 
fashion,  and  in  a composition  of  peat,  loam,  charcoal,  and  old  mushroom 
dung.  It  is,  however,  much  easier  managed  than  the  former,  and  not 
nearly  so  shv  of  fruiting  under  ordinary  circumstances. — James  MMillan, 
Erskine,  in  Farmer. 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

There  is,  probably,  no  other  vegetable  food,  except  wheaten  bread,  of 
which  so  much  can  be  fairly  said  in  its  favour.  Its  merits,  however,  vary 
much  with  the  kind  of  seed,  the  period  of  maturity,  and  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown.  That  kind  should  be  preferred  which  becomes  mealy  on 
boiling,  and  which,  when  well  cooked,  can  be  thoroughly  crushed  with  the 
finger.  The  potato  which  is  known  as  “ waxy,”  and  those  which  remain 
somewhat  hard  when  boiled,  do  not  digest  so  readily  as  the  mealy  kind, 
but  for  that  very  reason  they  are  said  to  be  more  satisfying.  It  is  not  material 
in  reference  to  nourishment  whether  the  potato  be  boiled  or  roasted,  since 
in  both  methods  it  should  be  well  cooked.  In  point  of  economy  and  con- 
venience, however,  it  has  been  found  better  to  boil  than  to  roast  them;  for 
whilst  the  loss  in  boiling  upon  l lb.  of  potatoes  scarcely  exceeds  half  an 
ounce,  that  in  the  most  careful  roasting  is  2 oz.  to  3 oz.  It  is  also  more 
economical  to  cook  them  in  their  skins,  and  to  peel  them  immediately 
before  they  are  eaten ; but  this  is  not  convenient  in  many  families,  and 
the  colour  of  the  potato  is  not  quite  so  agreeable  as  that  of  those  which 
have  been  boiled  after  peeling.  When  they  are  peeled  before  boiling,  and 
particularly  when  they  are  small,  and  the  operation  is  performed  carelessly, 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  potato  is  lost,  and 
if  there  be  no  pig  to  eat  the  peelings  the  whole  is  wasted ; whilst  the 
weight  of  the  peel  which  is  removed  after  boiling  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  1 oz.  in  the  pound.  When  potatoes  have  been  roasted,  the 
loss  in  weight  from  the  skin  and  drying  is  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  before  cooking.  An  average  sample  of  potato,  after  it  has  been 
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peeled,  contains  11  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  0.35  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ; and 
hence  in  each  pound  there  are  770  grains  of  carbon  and  24  of  nitrogen, 
and  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  bread.  The  economy  of  its  use  depends  upon 
its  cost,  so  that  in  times  when  potatoes  are  sold  at  2d.  and  Id.  per  pound, 
they  are  a very  dear  food  as  compared  with  household  flour,  while  they  are 
a very  cheap  food  when  produced  by  the  labourer  at  the  cost  of  the  “seed" 
and  the  rent  of  the  land.  Thus,  at  2d.  per  lb.,  only  1,024  grains  of  carbon 
and  32  grains  of  nitrogen  will  be  obtained  for  Id.  ; when  the  cost  is  Id. 
ner  pound,  the  quantities  will  be  roduced  to  770  grains  and  24  grains. 
When  the  labourer,  however,  can  obtain  50  bushels  of  potatoes  from  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  at  a cost  of  about  30s.  for  seed  and  rent,  he 
will  have  more  than  7 lb.  of  potatoes  for  Id.,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  thus  obtained  for  that  sum  would  be  5,770  grains  and  200 
grains.  If,  however,  he  were  to  sell  a large  part  of  his  crop  at  the  market 
prioe,  he  could  procure  with  the  money  thus  obtained  far  more  nutriment 
in  the  form  of  flour  than  would  have  been  derived  from  that  portion  of 
his  potatoes.  The  weight  of  potatoes  which  alone  would  supply  the  daily 
nutriment  required  by  a man  would  he  about  6 lb.  in  reference  to  the 
carbon  and  8 lb.  in  reference  to  the  nitrogen;  but,  when  a labourer  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  lives  upon  this  he  is  allowed  10^d.  daily,  besides  a large 
supply  of  buttermilk,  and  as  both  of  these  kinds  of  food  are  cheap  in  that 
locality,  the  proceeding  is  even  then  an  economical  one. — Dr.  E.  Smith's 
Practical  Dietary. 


H(tf  mature. 

— <> — 

The  Intellectual  Observer,  Review  of  Natural  History,  Microscopic  Research, 
and  Recreative  Science.  Vol.  X.  Groombridge  and  Sons. — This  superbly 
illustrated  and  ably  edited  work  maintains  its  high  place,  and  never  in  the 
least  flags  in  interest.  The  tenth  volume  is  as  rich  as  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors in  both  literary  and  pictorial  attractions  ; and  as  representing  the 
progress  of  discovery  and  research  during  the  past  half  year,  it  is  charac- 
terized by  singular  ability  and  tasteful  discretion.  Many  indeed  have  been 
the  attempts  to  “ popularize  ” science,  and  they  have  for  the  most  part 
failed.  In  the  Intellectual  Observer,  popularising  has  never  been  aimed  at, 
hut  a much  higher  purpose  has  been  served  by  combining  elegance  with  full 
and  unreserved  statements  of  scientific  truths.  The  result  is  that  the  work 
finds  acceptance  wherever  a better  class  of  reading  than  the  average  of  perio- 
dical works  is  in  request, and  in  every  polished  circle  or  intellectual  household 
this  entertaining  and  thoughtful  monthly  is  held  in  high  favour.  In  the 
volume  before  us  there  are  admirable  papers  on  Ancient  Jewelry  by  Mr. 
Duthie;  on  Fungi  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley;  on  the  Kaffirs  and  Animal  Life 
in  South  Africa  by  Dr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Chichester;  on  Prismatic  Spectra  by  A. 
S.  Herschel ; on  the  Growth  of  Shells  by  Dr.  Woodward  ; on  Infusorial  Life 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Slack  and  Dr.  Jabez  Hogg;  on  the  Bell  Birds  of  America  by  Dr. 
P.  L.  Sclater,  secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society ; on  the  November  Meteors 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ward,  A.  S.  Herschel,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Slack ; on  Planetary 
Phenomena  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor;  on  the 
Pheasants  of  Burmah  by  Captain  Beavan  ; on  the  Genus  Ficus,  arid  on 
Parasitical  Plants,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Jackson,  of  Kew  ; on  the  Chameleon  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Couch  ; on  the  Genus  Cypripedium  by  Mr.  Hibberd.  Besides 
these  leading  subjects,  there  are  numerous  delightful  records  of  discovery 
and  travel,  notices  of  inventions,  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  scientific 
bodies,  reviews  of  books,  and  gatherings  from  all  the  leading  scientific 
journals  published  in  every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  twelve  coloured 
plates,  in  addition  to  numerous  beautiful  engravings  on  wood  ; particularly 
worth  notice  for  their  beauty  are  the  figures  of  Cypripedium  Veitchianum, 
the  American  Bell  Bird,  and  the  Chameleon.  The  following  extract  may 
interest  our  readers : — 

The  Genus  Ficus. 

By  J.  R.  Jackson,  Curator  of  the  Kew  Museum. 

“Amongst  the  finest  trees  of  purely  tropical  scenery,  of  course  still  except- 
ing the  palms,  the  members  of  the  genus  Ficus  hold  a prominent  place. 
This  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Moracese,  and  is  that  also  to  which 
our  common  fig  belongs,  besides  Morus  itself,  which  includes  the  mulberry, 
Broussonetia,  the  paper  mulberry,  Dorstenia,  and  others.  Though  the 
order  is  small,  it  is  a most  important  one,  both  in  an  economic  point  of 
view,  and  also  in  botanical  interest.  The  genus  Ficus  is  especially  rich  in 
many  varied  forms  of  useful  products,  for  beside  the  fig  itself,  we  have 
caoutchouc,  lac,  &c.  Whether  any  of  the  species  are  European  is  a question 
upon  which  our  best  botanical  authorities  have  differed.  Bindley  says  that 
none  of  the  Morads  are  European,  and  that  the  mulberry  and  common  fig 
have  both  been  brought  from  the  East;  other  writers  consider  the  fig  to 
belong  originally  to  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  South-Eastern  Europe,  and  North 
Africa.  We  can  only  say  that,  if  not  truly  indigenous,  the  plant  has  become 
thoroughly  naturalized  in  all  the  countries  mentioned  above.  The  way  in 
which  many  of  the  species  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  in  their  mode 
of  growth  is  peculiar,  and  very  striking  to  an  observer.  In  many  cases  we 
find  them  twining,  and  almost  enveloping,  colossal  palm  trunks,  though 
they  are  capable  of  forming  very  thick  trunks  of  their  own,  which  frequently 
hear  an  immense  spreading  crown.  The  magnificent  wild  fig  trees  of  the 
East,  indeed,  are  always  regarded  as  the  true  friends  of  the  sun-scorched 
traveller,  affording  as  they  do  suoh  a cool  retieat,  and  such  a complete 
shelter  from  the  sun.  Bindley  says  the  genus  Ficus  is  one  of  those  which 
travellers  describe  as  most  conducing  to  the  peculiarities  of  n tropical 
scene;  and,  quoting  from  the  ‘Annals  of  Natural  History,’  lie  says,  ‘ Mr. 
Hinds  points  out  the  complex  nppearance  of  the  main  stem  of  many 
species;  their  immense  horizontal  branches,  their  proportionate  lowness, 
and  the  vast  number  of  smaller  sterns  in  every  stago  of  development — 
some  just  protruding  from  the  horizontal  limbs,  others  hanging  midway 
between  the  leafy  canopy  and  the  earth,  displaying  on  each  thick  rounded 
extremity  an  enormous  apongiole,  while  many  reacli  the  soil,  and,  having 
nttarried  strength  arid  size,  act  as  columns  to  sustain  the  whole  structure.’ 
The  best  example  of  this  very  peculiar  provision  for  supporting  ho  wide- 
spread a canopy  is  to  be  found  in  the  banyan  tree.  This  treo  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  interesting  of  all  the  East  Indian  forms  of 
vegetation,  and  is  the  best  type  of  the  peculiar  adapt  tbilily  of  the  genus 
in  forming  irregular  trunks,  and  that  in  u manner  quite  contrary  to  the 
usunl  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  vegetable  world.  Wo  all  know  that  one 
of  the  luws  of  plant  life  is  to  send  its  root  downwards  and  its  stem 
upwards,  so  that  the  former  may  take  in  from  the  earth  the  nutimorit 
there  stored,  while  the  latter,  developing  itself  by  itH  natural  appendages, 


performs  the  important  functions  of  respiration.  This,  of  course,  in  its 
infancy,  is  the  case  with  the  banyan  ; hut  after  it  has  grown,  and  formed 
its  crown  of  foliage  by  throwing  out  its  branches,  and  while  yet  a young 
tree,  these  branches  perform  a double  duty;  for  besides  being  the  support 
of  the  leaves,  they  throw  out  again  downward  branches,  which  reach  and 
strike  root  in  the  ground,  and  then  go  on  growing  as  true  stems,  thus 
forming  a support  for  the  spreading  mass  above.  These  trees  are  common 
all  over  the  East  Indies;  and  to  such  a size  do  they  grow,  that  one  tree 
forms  a miniature  forest  in  itself.  The  largest  banyan  tree  is  said  to  be 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah  river,  where,  for  aught  we  know,  it  is  still 
growing.  Forbes,  in  his  ‘ Oriental  Memoirs,’  says  the  circumference  of 
the  tree  at  the  time  of  writing  the  account,  was  nearly  2,000  feet,  and  the 
overhanging  branches  which  had  not  thrown  down  their  props  or  supports 
stretched  over  a much  larger  area.  The  tree  had  as  many  as  320  main 
trunks,  and  over  3,000  smaller  ones,  and  was  capable  of  Riving  shelter  to 
7,000  men.  These  dimensions  appear  almost  fabulous ; there  is,  however, 
another  fine  tree  at  Mhow,  which  has  sixty-eight  stout  stems,  andean  give 
shade,  even  under  a vertical  sun,  to  an  immense  number  of  men  ; indeed, 
we  are  constantly  told  that  a regiment  of  cavalry  can  conveniently  take 
refuge  beneath  one.  For  large  assemblies  or  meetings  they  form  perfect 
natural  tents.  It  is  very  certain  that  these  immense  trees  must  be  of 
great  age ; and  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  a full  description  of  so 
remarkable  an  object  in  the  works  of  the  old  classic  authors.  Strabo’s 
description  is  both  minute  and  accurate,  as  is  also  that  of  Pliny.  The 
banyan  has  been  the  theme  of  poets  in  more  recent  times,  as  well  as  of 
travellers  and  naturalists.  Milton  beautifully  describes  it  in  the  following 
passage — 

Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bending  twigs  take  root ; and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree  ; a pillared  shade, 

High  over-arched,  with  echoing  walks  between. 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 

Shelters  in  cool ; and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop  holes  cut  through  thicket  shade. 

And  Southey,  in  his  “ Curse  of  Kehama,’’  says — 

’Twa3  a fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 

A green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood, 

And  in  the  midst  an  aged  banyan  grew. 

It  was  a goodly  sight  to  see 
That  venerable  tree  ; 

For  o’er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread, 

Fifty  straight  columns  propped  its  ioftv  head! 

And  many  a long  depending  shoot, 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 

Straight,  like  a plummet,  grew  towards  the  ground  : 

Some  on  the  lower  boughs,  which  crossed  their  way, 

Fixing  their  bearded  fibres  round  and  round, 

With  many  a ring  and  wild  contortion  wound  ; 

Some  to  the  passing  wind,  at  times,  with  sway 
Of  gentle  motion  swung  ; 

Others  of  younger  growth,  unmoved  were  hung 
Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern’s  fretted  height. 

Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight ; 

No  weeds  nor  briars  deformed  the  natural  floor ; 

And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bowerei  it  o'er. 

Came  gleams  of  chequered  light. 

So  like  a temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
A pious  heart’s  first  impulse  would  be  prayer. 

“Though  habit  has  taught  us  to  look  upon  the  root  of  a plant  as  that 
part  alone  which  is  buried  in  the  earth,  we  see  there  are  such  things  as 
roots  being  given  off  from  totally  different  parts.  This  occurs  mostly,  if 
not  entirely,  in  tropical  climates,  and  is  effected  greatly  by  the  influence  of 
moisture  and  shade,  considering,  of  course,  that  the  plants  have  a natural 
predilection  for  forming  these  aerial,  adventitious,  or  secondary  roots.  The 
banyan  is  a good  example  of  a plant  producing  aerial  roots. 

“ The  structure  of  a true  root,  when  fully  developed,  is  very  similar  in  all 
respects  to  a true  stem.  The  epidermis,  however,  is  without  stomate,  and 
the  bark  is  always  very  thick,  owing  to  the  moisture  it  absorbs  from  the 
earth.  Thus  we  find  that  stems  of  many  plants  are  capable  of  forming 
roots,  as  is  instanced  by  the  growth  of  plants  from  cuttings,  or  by  pegging 
a bent  branch  down  to  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  the  banyan,  so  loDg  as 
the  roots  are  pendent,  they  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  parent 
Irunk,  but  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  ground,  the  spongioles  or  absorbent 
parts  of  their  roots  become  more  developed,  and  strike  into  the  earth,  and 
then  begin  the  necessary  functions  for  increasing  their  diameter,  and 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  new  foliage  above.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  see  the  trunk  of  the  talipot  palm  ( Corypha  umbraculifera),  or  the 
palmyra  ( Borassus  Jlabelliformis),  completely  encircled  by  one  of  these  figs. 
This  is  caused  by  the  seeds,  which  are  very  small,  dropping  into  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  where  they  vegetate,  and  send  their  roots  down- 
wards, embracing  the  trunk  in  their  descent.  In  very  old  specimens 
where  these  aerial  roots  have  extended  to  a goodly  diameter,  the  palm  is 
seen  emerging  from  the  thickness  of  the  fig,  as  if  it  was  actually  one  and 
the  same  plant.  These  combinations  are  considered  sacred  by  the 
Hindoos,  who  call  them  holy  marriages.  A white,  glutinous  juice  exudes 
from  the  stem,  which  is  considered  a remedy  in  toothache;  birdlime  is 
also  manufactured  from  it,  and  an  infusion  of  the  bark  is  said  to  bo  a 
powerful  tonic. 

“ A small  but  very  good  specimen  of  tho  banyan  tree  may  be  seen  in  the 
palm  house  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  a trunk  of  the  talipot  palm, 
encircled  as  described,  is  in  the  museum  of  the  same  establishment. 

“ The  Pepul  ( Ficus  rcliyiosa,  L.)  is  also  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  long  tapering  points  of  its  leaves,  ns  well  as  the  closely 
reticulated  and  strong  vascular  fibre.  The  Chinese  make  very  pretty  and 
effective  ornaments  of  these  leaves,  by  removing  the  cellular  tissue  or  green 
pulpy  matter,  and  covering  the  skeleton  with  a coat  of  varnish  or  gelatine, 
and  then  painting  figures  of  birds,  flowers,  <fco.,  on  the  surface.  The  ease 
with  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  removed  by  macerating,  recommends  the 
leaves  of  this  species  for  tho  purpose  of  dissecting  or  skeletonising  for  leaf 
bouquets.  Amongst  the  Hindoos,  the  pepul-tree  is  greatly  venerated,  their 
belief  being  that  among  tho  branches  the  goddess  Vishnu  first  saw  tho 
light.  The  plants  are,  in  consequence,  frequently  to  bo  met  with  near 
houses,  pngodns,  Aro.,  and  the  natives  are  very  unwilling  to  out  thorn  down. 
Birds  devour  the  fruit  with  avidity ; and  in  their  flight,  instances  have 
been  known  of  the  seeds  having  fallen  into  the  cracks  of  buildings,  whore 
they  have  germinated,  and  caused  rnuoh  damage.  They  are  used  in 
medicine  by  tiro  native  praolitloners,  ns  is  also  tho  bark.  The  lonvos  of 
the  different  species  vary  much  in  form,  those  of  tho  pepul  being  heart- 
shaped,  with  the  long  Hleuder  point  before  spoken  of,  and  seated  upon  long 
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and  slender  petioles  ; thoy  liavo  n trembling  motion  in  the  air,  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  common  aspen.  They  are  a favourite  food  for  silkworms. 

“ Peculiar  as  the  two  speoies  bore  enumerated  are,  the  most  important  ol 
tho  Indian  species,  in  an  economio  point  of  view,  is  F.  elastica , Roxh.  It 
is  a tree  growing  somo  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  largo  oval  or  oblong 
leaves,  very  thick  and  glossy,  and  is  now  well  known  ns  a common  conser- 
vatory and  parlour  plant.  The  fruits  nre  arranged  in  nxillary  pairs,  sessile, 
or  without  Ntalks,  not  lnrger  than  an  olive.  From  this  species  most,  it  not 
all,  the  onoulohouo  or  India  rubber  brought  trom  the  East  Indies  is 
obtained.  Wo  all  know  how  abundantly  a white  milk  flows  from  tho  least 
fracture  occasioned  to  any  part  of  this  plant ; tho  priok  of  n pin  upon  its 
stem  or  thick  green  leaf  will  cause  it  to  oozo  out,  and  by  oxposuro  to  tho 
air  beoomo  thick  and  elastio.  When  colleotod  in  its  native  country  for 
commercial  purposes,  deep  inoisions  are  cut  through  tho  bark  nearly  down 
to  the  wood,  in  a transverse  direction,  and  about  a foot  npart.  The  juice 
flows  from  these  wounds  in  largo  quantities,  and  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air,  forms  itself  spontaneously  into  a solid  elastio  substance,  from 
which  a kind  of  wlipy  or  foetid  fluid  separates.  After  such  a tapping  as 
this,  the  tree  is  said  to  require  but  a fortnight’s  rest  before  it  is  ready  for 
a similar  operation.  The  presenoe  of  oaoutchouc  or  milky  juices  in  plants 
is  a character  of  many  natural  orders.  Some  yield  a pure  milky  fluid 
which  never  hardens.  The  vessels  that  contain  this  fluid  are  called 
latioiferous  tissue,  or  cinenchyma.  They  aro  very  minute,  tho  average 
diameter  of  one  of  them  not  exceeding  uVe  an  inch.  One  of  the  ohief 
distinctions  of  these  vessels  is  that  they  lie  in  no  regular  or  definite  posi- 
tion to  the  other  tissue,  and  consist  of  long  branching  tubes.  In  their 
young  state  they  are  very  thin  and  hair-like,  but  as  they  get  older  they 
become  large,  their  sides  thicken,  and  contraot  in  some  places  and  swell 
in  others.  This  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion  amongst  some  botanists  that 
they  aro  merely  a series  of  cells,  placed  end  to  end,  in  which  the  partitions 
have  become  absorbed,  as  there  are  no  divisions  through  their  entire 
length.  The  contents  of  these  tubes,  called  the  latex,  is  not  in  all  plants 
milky,  but  sometimes  coloured,  and  at  other  times  quite  transparent  and 
odourless.  It  is  always  of  a granular  nature,  but  its  chemical  composition 
varies  in  different  plants ; for  while  some  give  a perfectly  harmless,  and 
even  a nutritious  milk,  others  are  acrid  and  narcotic.  The  cells  which 
contain  caoutchouc,  and  similar  juices,  must  therefore  not  be  confounded 
with  the  cells  or  vessels  through  which  the  ordinary  nutritive  functions  of 
the  plant  are  carried  on,  nor  must  the  fluid  itself  be  confounded  with  the 
sap. 

“The  common  fig  (Ficus  carica,  L.)  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the 
species,  owing  to  its  valuable  fruit.  As  we  have  before  said,  its  native 
oountry  is  doubted.  The  plant  is,  however,  now  cultivated  to  a very  large 
extent  in  Turkey,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a tree 
growing  in  favourable  situations  to  a height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The 
plant  is  so  well  known  in  our  gardens  and  greenhouses,  that  it  would  be 
needless  to  describe  it.  We  may,  perhaps,  however,  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  fruit,  as  it  is  a peculiar  though  a common  one.  We 
hear  people  speak  of  the  1 seeds  ’ of  the  fig,  meaning  those  little  granular 
sago-like  things  so  numerous  inside  a fig.  These  are  not  seed,  which  we 
should  soon  discover  were  we  to  examine  them  in  a green  fig.  They  are 
each  of  them  a small  individual  fruit,  which  in  this  form  is  called  an  aehene. 
The  Ficus  carica  is  not  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers,  for  though  it 
does  flower,  and  that  profusely,  we  venture  to  doubt  if  there  are  many  of 
us  who  have  actually  seen  the  flower.  It  it  not  showy,  nor  is  it  exposed, 
as  most  flowers  are,  to  the  air  and  light.  In  most  of  our  common  fruit- 
producing  plants,  we  first  behold  the  bud,  then  the  expanded  flower, 
which  in  time  drops  away,  leaving  the  fruit  to  develop  itself  to  the  size 
limited  by  nature ; but  in  the  fig,  what  we  call  the  fruit  is  not  the  produce 
of  one  flower,  but  of  many.  The  fleshy  part  which  we  eat  is  in  botanical 
language  called  a receptacle.  There  are,  however,  various  forms  of  recep- 
tacles, and  even  in  the  same  family  to  which  the  fig  belongs;  thus,  for 
instance,  in  Dorstenia,  we  have  an  open,  somewhat  irregular  square  recep- 
tacle, slightly  turned  up  at  the  edges  like  a tray.  In  this  genus  the  flowers 
are  exposed,  but  are  still  numerous  as  in  the  fig.  Another  common  ex- 
ample of  an  open  receptacle  is  to  be  found  in  the  sunflower,  and  we  have 
only  to  bring  up  the  sides,  and  nearly  unite  them  at  the  top,  and  we  shall 
have  the  same  form  of  receptacle  as  the  fig,  namely,  a hollow  one,  with 
the  inflorescence  inside  instead  of  out.  This  inflorescence  is  of  both  sexes, 
else  fertilization  could  not  take  place ; and  it  is  worth  noticing  the  pro- 
vision of  nature  in  placing  the  male  flowers  near  the  orifice,  at  the  apex  of 
the  fruit,  while  the  females  are  seated  in  the  concave  part  below ; by  this 
arrangement,  the  pollen  from  the  male  flowers,  in  dropping,  is  more  sure 
to  fall  on  the  stigmas  of  the  females,  as  the  figs  themselves,  in  their 
earlier  stages  of  formation,  and  when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  are 
nearly  always  more  or  less  upright  upon  the  stalks  which  bear  them, 
seldom  drooping  UDtil  after  fertilization  has  taken  place,  and  the  recep- 
tacle has  become  swollen.  It  frequently  occurs,  however,  that  the  stamens 
are  imperfect  and  no  pollen  formed.  A practice  called  caprifieation  has 
been  resorted  to  in  the  East  to  provide  for  this  natural  deficiency.  A 
number  of  wild  figs,  which  are  often  infested  with  a species  of  cynips, 
are  strung  on  threads  and  hung  above  the  cultivated  ones.  When  the 
insects  escape  from  the  former,  they  enter  the  latter  by  the  orifice  at  the 
apex,  and  so,  by  carrying  the  pollen  grains  upon  their  wings  or  otherwise, 
fertilize  the  female  flowers.  This  system,  however,  is  not  so  generally 
adopted  as  formerly,  as  it  is  now  considered  to  injure  the  quality  of  the 
figs.  It  appears  to  have  been  clearly  understood  and  practised  by  the 
ancients,  as  it  is  fully  described  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  fig  into  this  country  is  by  some  writers  attributed  to  the 
Homans,  and  by  others  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the 
return  of  Cardinal  Pole  from  Italy.  The  very  trees  which  he  brought, 
and  which  were  planted  in  the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace,  are  said  to  have 
flourished  for  300  years.  There  is,  or  at  least  was  until  very  recently, 
several  fine  examples  of  very  old  fig  trees  in  the  kingdom,  some  of  them 
of  very  great  diameter,  proving  that  even  in  our  climate  the  fig  is  capable 
of  thriving,  though  a severe  frost  is  liable  to  do  it  great  injury.  The  south 
coast  of  England,  however,  appears  to  agree  with  it,  and  standard  trees 
have  been  known  to  produce  fruit  in  tolerable  abundance. 

“ There  is  yet  another  species  of  this  interesting  genus  which  we  must 
just  notice  before  taking  leave  of  it.  and  this  is  the  sycamine  or  sycamore 
fig  (F-  Sycamorus , L.)  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the 
tree  into  which  Zacchus  climed.  If  this  is  so,  and  the  tree  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  that  mentioned  in  many  passages  of  Scripture,  it  must  have 
been  of  great  importance  among  the  Jews,  though  the  fruit  is  small,  and 
hardly  worth  eating  compared  with  that  of  the  common  fig.  The  light 


wood  of  this  plant  is  said  to  bn  almost  imperishable,  and  served  to  make 
the  cases  of  tho  Egyptian  mummies.  The  genus  includes  about  200 
species,  but  the  few  we  havo  described  are  the  most  important  in  an 
economio  point  of  view,  tho  most  jpeouliar,  and  tho  types  of  tho  genus 
generally." 
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Tun  Recent  Frost  at  I’encattland,  East  Lothian. — Meteorology  for 
January,  1867,  284  foot  abovo  sea  lovol.  Thermometer:  max.  50'’;  min.  2' ; 
raugo,  62°;  moan,  2!)°.  Barometer:  high.  29-85;  low.  28-38 ; range,  1-47 
inches;  very  unsteady,  ltain-fall:  3 05  in  I860;  2 73  in  1865;  1-50  in 
1864;  0*60  in  1863  ; 3'63  in  1862  ; 2*07  in  1861  ; 1*20  inches  less  rain  falls 
in  tho  East  Lothian  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  I)  iys  when  tho 
temporaturo  was  below  20°  during  the  month  : 1st,  — 2°,  34’  of  frost;  2nd, 
0,  zero.  32°  of  frost;  3rd,  5° ; 4th,  4’;  5th,  6°;  14th,  18’;  15th,  11’;  18th,’ 
16°  ; 21st,  13° ; 22nd,  6°.  Snow  about  15  inches  deep  on  tho  level  surface  ; 
stubbles  and  long  straw  of  grass  quite  covered ; a greater  quantity  of  snow 
than  has  fallen  at  ono  time  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years — that  is,  since  my 
residence  in  this  locality.  Shrubs  killed  at  Tyneholmn  (some  of  them  will 
spring  again  from  the  root). — Common  laurel,  laurustinus  roseum,  aucubas, 
common  whin.  Roses,  all  varieties ; a few  escaped.  Brassica  tribe,  all 
perished.  Shrubs,  $c.,  injured. — Portugal  laurel,  cotoneasters  trained 
on  walls,  common  holly,  American  arbor  vitae,  &c.  Lowest  temperature 
in  1861 — January  4th,  7°;  5th,  5°;  8th,  3’.  Lowest  temperature  in 
1860— December  24th,  — 7°,  39’ of  frost;  25th,  2’;  26th,  — 5°,  37’ of 
frost;  28th,  8°,  29th,  8’.  The  destruction  of  shrubs  and  plants  was 
unprecedented  in  Scotland,  including  all  that  have  been  killed  and  injured 
this  winter,  and  a largo  number  of  others,  among  which  were  the  Araucarias. 
The  only  locality  that  I heard  of  where  they  escaped  was  at  Preston  Grange, 
St.  George  Sulties,  near  Prestonpans,  6 miles  from  here,  contiguous  to  tho  sea 
beach,  and  only  a few  feet  above  it, — Garrya  elliptica,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  bays, 
all  varieties.  Hollies  and  laurels  of  very  ancient  growth  at  Winton  Castle, 
and  all  along  the  east  coast.  Broom,  privet,  &c.,  laburnum,  walnut, 
box,  and  yew,  slightly  injured.  Even  the  common  ivy  and  large  trees  of 
different  kinds  were  killed.  At  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  350  feet  and 
upwards,  evergreens  quite  uninjured,  as  they  are  this  year  also.  Lowest 
temperature  in  1855—  February  16th,  5° ; 17th,  3’,  29°  of  frost.  Common 
laurel  injured,  and  the  whin  killed,  which  it  has  been  three  times  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Arthur  Trevelyan,  J.P. 

Seed  Catalogues  and  their  Uses  — Nothing  is  of  so  much  importance 
to  a gardener  as  that  of  being  certain  in  his  purchases  to  ensure  sound 
seed  and  correct  to  name,  thus  in  every  way  according  with  the  descriptions 
given  of  them  in  the  seed  catalogues  that  are  issued  annually.  Anything 
the  reverse  of  this  is  a serious  disappointment  to  him,  and  more  especially 
as  regards  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  for  in  some  degree  his  crops  may 
be  considered  his  character.  The  seed  catalogues  put  forth  in  the  present 
day  have  appended  to  them  a vast  amount  of  practical  information,  and 
are  very  minute  in  describing  the  properties  of  the  popular  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  in  their  several  classes ; and  I am  convinced  that 
if  my  brother  gardeners  would  give  some  attention  to  the  advice  therein 
given  for  promoting  the  germination  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  seed  which 
by  ordinary  methods  often  prove  difficult  to  vegetate,  they  would  be  much 
benefited,  and  the  seedsman  would  not  be,  as  he  often  is,  blamed  for  dis- 
posing of  bad  seed.  It  is  surprising  to  me  how  few  consider  their  recom- 
mendations worthy  of  adoption.  I will  endeavour  to  illustrate  my  observa- 
tion by  referring  to  the  rearing  of  Primulas  from  seed — and  here  I can  say, 
without  exaggeration,  that  on  many  occasions  have  gardeners  said  to  me, 
“ I cannot  get  it  to  grow,”  and  followed  this  remark  by  a hint  that  the 
seed  must  have  been  bad.  Now,  it  has  happened  in  more  than  one 
instance  that  I myself  have  obtained  seed  in  the  same  year  from  the 
firms  which  supplied  those  who  complained  that  they  could  not  make  it 
grow — firms  considered  famous  for  their  strain  of  this  particular  flower. 
But  by  my  adhering  to  the  directions  published  in  the  catalogues,  I have 
accomplished  all  I desired,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  me  to  complain. 
Invariably  ray  reply  has  been  to  such  complaints,  “ Did  you  read  the 
practical  remarks  that  are  appended  to  the  seed  list?"  The  answer  has 
been  generally,  “ No.”  Now  who  is  to  be  blamed  in  this  matter?  Certainly 
not  the  seedsman,  for  both  at  expense  and  trouble  he  has  obtained 
from  a thoroughly  practical  source  instructions  for  our  guidance.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  say  something  respecting  the  vegetable  portion; 
and  lit  me  ask  my  friends  if  they  have  read  carefully  during  the  past  year 
in  this  magazine  the  result  of  our  worthy  Editor’s  trial  of  the  various 
kinds  of  peas.  If  so,  in  giving  their  various  orders  for  their  usual  quan- 
tities this  season,  they  may,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  save  themselves 
a deal  of  labour  and  trouble  by  selecting  the  more  suitable  varieties  for 
their  purpose  from  the  Editor’s  trial  list.  A word  of  advice  to  young 
gardeners  (and  old  too,  if  they  like),  and  that  is,  Do  not  purchase  seeds 
solely  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  because  good  seed  costs  much  labour 
that  the  stock  may  be  sound  and  its  character  preserved.  Again,  I do  not 
think  it  advisable  (I  write  from  experience)  to  purchase  the  collections  as 
advertised — say,  “ No.  1,  supply  for  small,’’  or  “ No.  2,  for  large  garden.” 
Not  that  they  do  not  contain  good  seeds,  but  they  either  contain  less  or 
else  an  excess  of  what  is  actually  required  for  the  demands  of  the  family, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  consumption  of  a particular  vege- 
table is  greater  with  some  than  with  others.  Then,  I say,  select  your 
sorts  and  quantities  from  the  general  list;  and  if  your  garden  is  of  limited 
extent,  do  not  confuse  yourself  with  too  many  varieties  of  any  particular 
species ; but,  aside  from  novelty,  have  regard  to  those  that  are  the  most 
profitable  cropping  combined  with  flavour,  only  introducing  those  sorts 
with  whose  merits  you  are  not  conversant  with  caution.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  sufficient  extent  of  ground  at  your  command,  then 
variety  will  be  the  more  acceptable.  John  F.  M‘Elroy. 

The  Odours  of  Flowers  and  of  the  Temple— There  is  infinite  economy 
but  no  waste  in  the  administration  of  nature;  and  in  the  vast  and  com- 
1 plicated  relationships  which  prevail  amongst  the  objects  of  creation,  each 
j one  has  innumerable  duties  to  perform.  Fragrance  is  poured  forth  upon 
, the  earth  only  during  those  mouths  in  which  its  presence  is  needed,  and 
while  it  charms  the  sense,  conserves  the  life  on  which  the  sense  depends. 
In  these  respects  it  resembles  the  incense  which  God  commanded  the 
Jewish  priest  to  burn  on  the  altar,  which  was  placed  “before  the  vail  of 
the  tabernacle  that  was  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  before  the  mercy-seat 
that  was  over  the  testimony,’’ where  He  promised  to  “meet  with  him.” 
But  when  was  the  incense  commanded  to  be  burned,  and  for  what  purposes 
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were  the  sweet  odours  to  be  diffused  ? Not  continuously  or  at  capricious 
intervals,  during  prayer,  praise,  or  sacrifice.  Not  when  the  high  priest 
moved  from  one  spot  to  another,  or  made  his  entrances  and  exits  before 
the  people.  Nor  was  it  for  useless  purposes  of  unmeaning  pomp  and 
pride,  like  those  to  which  it  is  put  in  the  modern  churches  of  Rome. 
Aaron  was  to  “burn  sweet  incense  every  morning  when  he  dresspd  the 
lamps ; ’’  and  again  Aaron  was  to  burn  incense  when  he  lighted  the  lamps 
at.  even.  Such  were  the  times : when  the  lamps  were  dressed,  and  an 
offensive  odour  proceeded  from  them;  and  again,  when  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  partial  ignition  produced  similarly  disagreeable  effects.  In 
the  sultry  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  these  ordinances  were  first  promulgated, 
oils  and  fatty  matters  are  with  difficulty  kept  from  putrescence.  The 
burning  of  incense  at  the  times  of  trimming  and  lighting  the  lamps  was, 
therefore,  a sanitary  regulation  of  much  importance ; for  thereby  the  smells 
of  rancid  oils  were  agreeably  dissipated  in  the  perfumes  of  “stacti," 
“ onyca,”  “ galbanum,”  and  “ frankincense,”  “ tempered  together,  pure  and 
holy,”  just  as  in  the  tabernacle  of  nature  similar  important  offices,  and 
many  others  of  a beneficent  character,  are  discharged  by  sweetly-scented 
flowers.  Alice. 

A Rule  in  Job-Gardening. — Amateur  submits  a case  as  follows:  “Will 
you  tell  me  whether  it  is  usual  for  nurserymen  to  instruct  their  men  to 
refuse,  when  they  are  told  to  put  in  seed  not  purchased  of  their  master  ? A 
man  hired  of  a nurseryman  was  working  for  me  a few  days  since,  who, 
when  I gave  him  seeds  to  sow,  told  me  that  his  master  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  so  unless  they  had  come  from  him.  Thinking  this  must  be  a mistake, 
I went  over  and  saw  the  nurseryman,  who  corroborated  his  man’s  statement, 
basing  his  refusal  upon  a trade-rule,  which,  from  his  showing,  appeared  to 
be  a well  recognised  one  in  his  trade.  If  you  would  favour  me  with  the 
advantage  of  your  extensive  experience  in  the  matter,  you  would  oblige.’’ 

[Nurserymen  who  send  out  workmen  and  make  a system  of  job-gardening, 
do  commonly  observe  such  a rule  as  is  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  letter.  The 
rule,  however,  is  not  followed  with  any  degree  of  severity  ; some  are  more 
obliging  than  others,  and  the  question  is  not  raised  in  every  case  of  the 
workman  being  required  to  handle  either  plants  or  seeds  purchased  elsewhere 
than  of  the  contracting  nurseryman.  We  may  say  of  it  that  it  is  a rule 
generally  but  not  implicitly  followed.  This  reply  is,  however,  insufficient. 
Amateur  is  evidently  desirous  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  rule,  and 
on  that  head  we  offer  a few  remarks.  We  venture,  then,  to  pronounce  the 
rule  highly  objectionable,  because  if  the  owner  of  a garden  takes  any  real 
interest,  he  will  be  constantly  desiring  to  make  purchases  on  his  own  account 
of  seeds  and  plants,  and  he  ought  to  be  free  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Nurserymen 
who  job  largely  do  the  work  well,  and  supply  seeds  and  plants  of  good 
quality,  yet  their  customers  are  not  in  agreeable  circumstances ; they  are  as 
it  were  under  the  thumb  of  the  master  gardener,  and  may  very  properly 
complain  if  they  take  a whim  of  purchasing  for  themselves.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nurseryman  has  ready  an  argument  which,  according  to  the 
existing  premises,  is  unanswerable.  He  says,  “ The  work  is  not  worth  my 
doing  unless  I can  supply  all  seeds  and  plants  that  are  wanted,”  This  is  true. 
Everybody  knows  that  to  let  out  mere  labour  is  an  unprofitable  business. 
What  is  the  price  usually  charged  per  day  for  such  work  ? It  is  3s.  6d.  to 
4s.  It  is  impossible  for  the  master  to  make  a profit  if  he  pays  his  men  wages 
that  they  can  live  upon,  and  gives  the  customer  credit,  and  keeps  his  hooks 
correctly,  and  takes  his  share  of  losses  on  his  trade  throughout.  He  may 
indeed  protest  that  he  would  not  send  out  men  at  all,  except  it  were  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  sale  of  plants  and  seeds,  from  which  he  can  derive 
some  profit;  and  if  he  allows  one  customer  to  buy  a few  seeds,  he  must  allow 
another ; and  if  occasional  small  purchases  be  winked  at  in  the  spirit  of 
accommodation,  he  may  lose  his  selling  trade  altogether,  and  find  himself  a 
loser  by  letting  out  labour  only.  For  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  only  course  is  to  alter  the  premises.  The  contract  must 
be  entered  into  upon  different  conditions,  and  there  must  be  a clear  under- 
standing as  to  the  purchase  of  plants  and  seeds  and  other  garden  necessaries. 
In  conclusion,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  the  rate  per  day 
commonly  charged  for  skilled  workmen  sent  on  to  job-work,  is  too  low  to 
afford  the  master  a fair  profit  on  the  business,  and  the  men  a fair  wage  for  a 
fair  day’s  work.  Jobbing  is  beset  with  vexations  to  all  parties,  and  the  rate 
per  day  is  doubtless  the  root  of  the  evil.  Some  masters  pay  only  half-a- 
crown  a day,  and  employ  any  men  they  can  get,  even  if  they  have  never 
before  handled  a spade  in  their  lives ; and  they  aver  that,  owing  to  the  low 
figure  at  which  they  do  the  work,  and  the  long  credit  they  are  obliged  to 
give,  this  is  the  only  safe  method  of  procedure.  As  for  the  customers,  they 
get  bad  work,  and  sometimes  something  worse;  but  the  price  paid  for  labour 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.] 


iMcjiltrs  to 

— ♦ — 

Planting  Vinery. — J.  S.  L. — For  your  forcing-house  10  feet  long,  with 
about  9 feet  length  of  rafter,  one  permanent  vine  would  be  sufficient ; and 
this  should  he  planted  in  a border  in  front  of  the  house,  and  brought  through 
the  centre  of  the  front  wall.  Train  up  three  canes;  one  up  the  centre,  and 
one  at  two  feet  from  each  end.  A Black  Hamburgh  will  best  stand  your 
smoky  atmosphere  (Liverpool).  Until  the  permanent  vino  is  established, 
introduce  pot  vines  if  you  like  into  your  heated  bed  ; indeed,  it  might  be 
worth  considering  whether  these  would  not  answer  your  purpose  better  than 
a permanent  vine.  In  that  case,  you  might,  in  addition  to  Black  Ham- 
burgh, introduce  White  Frontignan.  In  cither  case,  you  must  rest  your 
vines  in  winter, — the  one  by  removal  from  the  houso  to  cooler  quarters, 
leaving  your  forcing-house  available  for  other  uses;  the  other  by  shutting 
off  heat  and  opening  the  ventilators.  Excavate  2£  feet  deep  for  your  border, 
by  12  feet  wide;  throw  in  six  inches  of  brickbats,  and  place  a drain  along 
tho  front,  if  any  danger  of  water  lodging.  Upon  these  place  sods  or  stable 
litter,  to  prevent  the  soil  of  the  border  mixing  with  the  drainage  ; upon  that 
place  three  feet  in  depth  of  soil,  which  may  bo  composed  as  follows:  If  the 
present  surface  soil  is  good,  take  one  part,  and  two  parts  of  fresh  surface 
soil  from  a pasture,  the  other  part  to  consist  of  half  a part  of  old  lumpy 
mortar  and  brick  rubbish,  and  half  a part  of  good  old  stable  or  cowhouse 
dung  well  rotted  ; t > this  add  2cwt.  of  J-inch  bones.  Cover  your  border  in 
autumn  and  winter  with  tiles  or  shutters,  to  throw  off  rain. 

Primula  Seed. — Eusinge. — Place  the  selected  plants  in  a light  airy 
house,  keep  them  fairly  but  not,  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  take  the 
seed  from  a few  of  the  first  and  best  flowers  only,  and  nip  out  all  the  flower- 
buds  that  follow.  Seed  from  the  best  strains  is  ofeen  rendered  of  inferior 
quality  through  allowing  the  plants  to  produce  too  muoh.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  artificial  impregnation  unless  a cross  is  desired. 


Aucula  Seed. — Amicus  had  best  remove  the  seeds  from  the  berries,  and 
sow  them  at  once  two  inches  deep  in  mellow  loam,  in  a shady  place  in  the 
open  ground.  If  this  is  not  convenient,  they  may  be  sown  in  boxes;  but 
the  boxes  should  be  placed  in  a shady  spot  out  of  doors,  as  preferable  to 
housing  them.  The  plants  will  probably  appear  about  June,  and  at  the 
end  of  September  it  would  be  advisable  to  pot  them,  and  put  them  in 
frames  or  pits  for  the  winter. 

Poses  in  Windows. — Inquirer. — Roses  are  not  good  window  plants.  But 
they  may  be  placed  in  windows  while  blooming,  and  should  be  removed  to 
the  open  air  when  the  bloom  is  past,  except  in  the  case  of  the  little  fairy 
roses,  which  make  very  pretty  window  plants  for  all  seasons.  A south 
window  is  indispensable;  and  to  prevent  them  becoming  sickly  and  drawn, 
every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  put  them  out  in  mild  showers,  and 
indeed  at  every  convenient  time.  But  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose 
them  to  frost,  cutting  winds,  or  a burning  sun.  We  have  seen  Lawrencian 
roses  kept  in  health  and  beauty  for  years  as  window  plants,  by  constantly 
helping  them  in  the  wey  indicated,  and  avoiding  all  extremes.  Weak 
guano- water  will  benefit  pot-roses  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  but  is 
not  wanted  when  they  have  been  newly  potted. 

Weeping  Birch. — J.  W.  T. — The  weeping  and  other  varieties  of  fir  are 
multiplied  by  grafting  or  inarching.  Where  there  is  only  one  tree,  and 
it  is  desired  to  multiply  it,  young  trees  of  common  birch  should  be  planted 
round  it  as  stocks,  and  the  variety  may  then  be  inarched  very  conveniently. 
If  this  course  of  procedure  is  not  convenient,  grafting  must  be  resorted  to; 
this  being  the  best  season  for  the  operation. 

Araucaria. — J.  G. — Your  handsome  tree  must  have  been  badly  used  in 
the  process  of  transplanting.  The  plan  you  propose  to  follow  will  not 
improve  it;  probably  the  admixture  of  a large  proportion  of  rotted  dung 
would  be  very  injurious.  Make  a mixture  of  good  mellow  loam  and  tough 
lumps  of  turfy  peat;  have  it  carefully  lifted,  and  plant  it  without  raising 
it  above  the  level.  Let  the  stuff  be  carefully  thrust  in  amongst  the  roots 
with  the  hand,  not  stamped  in  with  the  heel  of  a boot,  as  is  the  way  with 
men  accustomed  only  to  bedding  and  ditching,  and  by  all  means  avoid 
making  perforations  in  the  tree;  do  not  mutilate  it  at  all.  What  was 
said  last  year  about  stopping  araucarias  was  intended  for  scientific  arbori- 
culturists, who  are  deeply  interested  in  such  matters,  not  for  those  who 
are  as  beginners  or  mere  lookers-on  in  such  matters.  If  you  lift  and 
replant  your  tree  at  once,  it  will  have  a good  chance  of  making  a fair 
growth  this  season.  Send  the  ivy -leaves  as  you  propose  ; one  of  each  sort 
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Chrysanthemums. — J.  J. — Cuttings  are  made  from  January  to  April,  and 
for  some  purposes  as  late  as  June  or  July.  Those  made  in  February  and 
March  usually  produce  the  finest  plants,  and  of  necessity  they  are  then 
struck  in  beat,  which  must  be  moderate,  and  the  cuttings  must  be  in  full 
daylight.  In  stopping,  the  point  of  the  shoot  is  pinched  out  with  the 
fingers;  but  if  a shoot  takes  the  lead  and  goes  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  it 
may  be  cut  back  two  or  three  or  more  joints,  and  made  a cutting  of. 

Stcphanotis  Jioribunda. — T.  R. — A plant  intended  for  exhibition  in  August 
next,  should  now  be  growing  freely  in  a good  bottom -heat,  as  advised  in 
the  calender  of  operations. 

Zonale  Geranium  Seed. — South  Molton. — To  flower  next  year,  sow  the  seed 
in  June  or  July  next.  They  may  he  flowered  in  great  part  this  year,  if  sown 
alone  and  put  in  a stove  and  kept  there  till  the  beginning  of  May,  getting  them 
potted  single  as  soon  as  they  have  two  or  three  leaves  beyond  the  seed-leaves. 
The  soil  for  the  seed-pans  should  be  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  a not  too  fine 
condition  ; there  should  in  fact  be  plenty  of  lumps  in  it  as  large  as  beans,  the 
finest  part  of  course  on  the  top.  A good  compost  to  pot  the  young  plants  in 
is  one  composed  of  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  and  dung  rotted  to  powder  with 
a half  part  of  silver  sand.  Shift  them  from  size  to  size  as  fast  as  they  fill 
their  pots  with  roots,  and  keep  them  always  near  the  glass  in  the  sunniest 
houso  you  have.  Sow  the  seed  of  Tiger  Lily  in  a pan  filled  with  a mixture 
of  loam  and  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  place  it  in  a pit  or  frame.  Keep  it  moist 
and  shaded  till  the  plants  appear. 

Verbenas. — Shropshire  asks  too  large  a question  to  be  disposed  of  in 
Replies,  and  therefore  her  letter  has  been  handed  down  to  a contributor  who 
can  deal  with  it  in  extenso  and  in  the  most  practical  manner. 

Strawberry  Forcing. — Sibley. — You  appear  to  have  spoilt  your  crop  by 
the  fear  of  feeding  the  plants  well.  We  have  frequently  advised,  both  in 
“ Operations  ” and  otherwise,  the  plunging  of  the  pots  in  leaves  or  dung  and 
the  abundant  use  of  the  water-pot.  We  have  never  seen  potted  strawberries 
fruit  so  finely  as  when  they  were  allowed  to  root  through  the  pots  into  some 
highly  nutritious  material,  such,  for  example,  as  a bed  of  good  manure.  But 
plunging  in  leaves  is  better  than  nothing,  because  of  the  constantly  moist 
condition  of  the  roots.  Plenty  of  air  and  full  exposure  to  light  are  essential 
to  success ; no  strawberry  fit  to  eat  was  ever  grown  in  the  dark,  or  even  in  a 
much  shaded  position. 

Grafting.—  C.  C.— You  will  find  all  you  need  in  the  way  of  reply  to  your 
queries  in  this  week's  “ Operations.  ” Many  readers  do  not  appear  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  this  department,  in  which  to  a great  extent  their  wants 
are  anticipated. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  FKOST. 

A curious  illustration  of  the  severity  of  the  late  frost  has,  among  others, 
been  brought  under  our  notioe  by  an  eminent  physician,  who  iB  a great 
admirer  of  plants.  In  a greenhouse,  together  with  Sikkims  and  other 

plants,  was  a small  specimen  of,  to  our  mind,  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting of  its  kind  yet  introduced — Rhododendron  Javanicum.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  this  charming  species  combines  tenderness  with  beauty, 
and  will  not  stand  a vory  low  temperature.  On  looking  over  the  plants, 
this  was  found  to  be  completely  done  for.  The  outer  bark  was  disrupted, 
and  on  removing  it  a singular  appearance  met  the  eye.  The  stem  was 
found  encased,  as  if  in  a closely  fitting  tube,  by  a film  of  icc,  formed  doubt- 
less by  the  extravasated  fluids  of  the  plant ! ! 

lie  further  informed  us  that  tho  frost  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
testing  remarkably  the  advantages  of  double-glazing.  In  tho  early  part  of 
last  year,  by  a simplo  and  ingenious  prooesB  to  which  wo  may  allude  at 
some  other  time,  he  had  a small  span-roof  house  double-glazed.  In  a 
neighbouring  plant-house,  provided  with  four  rows  of  pipes,  all  that  could 
bo  done  was  just  to  keep  it  less  than  0°  above  tho  temperature  of  his 
double-glazed  but  unhented  structure. — lush  Farmers’  Gazette. 

What  is  tho  difleronco  between  oolery  and  salary  ?— Tho  ono  you  must 
hank  beforo  you  can  got  it;  tho  othor  you  must  got  beforo  you  can 
bunk  it. 
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Pisa  grandiflora  is  still  comparatively  unknown, 
though  it  wns  years  ago  described  as  “ one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
most  glorious  examples  of  the  diversity  of  the  floral  world,”  and 
has  been  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  full  perfection  of  its  peerless 
beauty.  Ask  any  fifty  cultivators  who  take  an  interest  in  choice 
plants*  what  it  is  like ; and  if  you  obtain  any  answer  at  all,  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  that  “ Pisa  grandiflora  is  like  a gladiolus.”  To  be 
entitled  to  such  a comparison  is  no  disgrace  to  any  plant,  but 
whoever  knows  the  Disa,  or  has  access  to  a good  figure  of  it,  will 
be  inclined  to  quote  Hamlet’s  figure  of  “ Hyperion  to  a satyr,” 
though  in  doing  so  the  gladiolus  is  visited  with  dishonour.  It  is 
certainly  a plant  [of  rare  and  noble  beauty,  and  to  appreciate  it 
does  not  need  any  such  training  of  the  eye  and  knowledge  of  its 
history  as  is  the  case  with  some  plants  that  give  immense  delight 
<0  connoisseurs,  and  are  held  in  light  esteem  by  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Disa  grandiflora  not  only  deserves  to  be  better  known 
and  generally  admired,  but  is  eminently  adapted  to  become  a 
popular  plant,  to  become  in  fact  a weed  in  England,  and  actually 
make  a figure  in  our  sylvan  scenery.  We  have  there  already  some 
precious  gems  belonging  to  the  family  of  orchids;  why  should  we 
not  add  to  their  number  this  splendid  exotic  orchid,  which  is  as 
hardy  as  an  Ixia  or  Tigridia,  and  would  probably  grow  and  flower 
luxuriantly,  and  increase  rapidly  in  just  such  half-shaded  and  half- 
marshy  habitats  as  Iris  feetidissima  delights  in,  or  would  form  a 
companion  to  the  stately  Butomus  umbellatus  on  the  margin  of  the 
clear  winding  stream  and  deep  still  lake  ? To  be  made  available 
for  the  open  ground,  it  no  doubt  would  have  to  be  potted  up  in 
autumn,  and  kept  in  a frame  till  spring ; but  it  is  probable  that 
it  would  survive  any  of  our  ordinary  mild  winters,  though  it 
doubtless  would  succumb  in  such  a winter  as  the  last.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  that  after  years  of  experiment  and  failure  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  splendid  plant,  we  learn  that  failure  is  the  result  of 
attempting  too  much — that  in  fact  the  cultivator  has  unintentionally 
aimed  at  killing  it,  and  has  succeeded ; but  to  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  it,  scarcely  anything  more  was  required  than  to  leave  it  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

The  Disas  are  terrestrial  orchids,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
At  various  times  during  the  present  century,  examples  of  the  genus 
have  been  introduced  to  England,  so  that  about  fifteen  species  have 
places  in  the  books  ; but  none  of  them  are  known  except  to  a few 
botanists,  with  the  exception  of  grandiflora,  and  that  chiefly  because 
it  stubbornly  resisted  all  attempts  to  cultivate  it  until  quite  recently, 
when  it  was  at  last  discovered  that  it  required  very  little  cultivation 
at  all.  In  the  “ Hortus  Kewensis”  of  1813,  we  find  two  species 
entered — namely,  D.  cornuta  and  D.  spathulata — as  introduced  in 
1805  by  George  Hibbert,  Esq.  In  Sweet’s  “Hortus”  of  1830, 
we  find  thirteen  species,  headed  by  D.  grandiflora , which  is  described 
as  a “ frame  bulb,  herbaceous,  perennial,  dying  down  in  the  winter, 
and  shooting  up  afresh  the  following  spring  a description  which 
is  nearly,  but  not  quite  correct.  It  was  first  figured  in  the 
“ Sertum  Orchidaceum  ” from  a foreign  specimen,  and  is  there 
recorded  as  having  only  once  flowered  in  England.  This  was  in 
1825,  when  Mr.  William  Griffin,  a collector  and  cultivator  of  bulbous 
plants,  flowered  it  in  his  garden  at  South  Lambeth.  Again,  in 
1843,  it  flowered  at  Kew,  and  furnished  the  subject  of  a very  good 
figure  in  the  “ Botanical  Register  ” (t.  926),  which,  however,  like 
many  other  good  figures,  rather  suggested  what  the  plant  might  be 
than  represented  truthfully  its  glorious  colours  and  majestic  form. 
It  is  customary  to  say  that  pictures  of  plants  are  exaggerations ; but 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a remark  in  passing,  we  will  say  that  we 
have  never  seen  the  beauty  of  a really  fine  flower  equalled  by  the 
happiest  stroke  of  the  most  able  artist.  The  fact  is,  it  is  impossible. 
The  plate  in  the  “Botanical  Register  ’’  was  accompanied  with  remarks 
on  the  treatment  required  by  this  plant,  and  to  those  remarks  we  are 
inclined  to  attribute  the  almost  general  failure  which  has  attended 
its  cultivation  ; for  it  was  then  proposed  to  treat  the  plant  as  one 
impatient  of  moisture,  whereas,  as  an  inhabitant  of  bogs,  pools, 
and  streams,  an  abundance  of  water  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  its 
existence. 

Charles  Leach,  Esq.,  of  Clapham  Park,  is  entitled  to  the  honour 
— and  in  this  case  it  is  no  questionable  honour — of  rescuing  this 
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plant  from  the  killing  system  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  the  oblivion  to  which  it  appeared  to  be  destined  by  its 
apparent  intractability.  Great  was  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
orchidologists  when  in  July,  1854,  Mr.  Leach  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  a fine  plant,  and 
accompanied  it  with  some  remarks  on  the  course  of  treatment 
followed  by  him  to  ensure  its  flowering.  Again,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1861,  it  was  exhibited  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  Leach  at 
South  Kensington,  and  attracted  more  attention  than  in  1854  ; 
indeed,  since  this  last-named  appearance  of  the  plant  it  has  been 
shown  frequently,  and  we  can  call  to  mind  a very  fine  example 
which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Bull  at  the  concluding  show  of  the 
season  last  year  at  the  Regent’s  Park  Botanic  Gardens. 

The  cultivation  of  this  Disa  is,  as  above  remarked,  a matter  of 
the  utmost  simplicity.  It  will  not  surprise  any  of  our  readers  to 
be  told  that  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  found  growing  wild  are 
to  be  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  that  the  cultivation  consists 
solely  in  such  imitation.  Yet  the  cultivators  who  killed  it  were  not 
altogether  without  information  as  to  its  habit  and  climatic  neces- 
sities ; and  we  must  ascribe  their  failures  to  the  persistent  idea — an 
idea  now  a little  loosened  at  the  root — that  an  exotic  orchid  must 
of  necessity  be  boiled  or  roasted.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  reported, 
in  connection  with  his  astronomical  studies  at  the  Cape,  that  Disa 
grandiflora  is  an  abundant  inhabitant  of  the  margins  of  pools  of 
standing  water  on  Table  Mountain,  that  its  roots  are  almost  always 
immersed  in  water,  and  sometimes  its  leaves  are  bathed  in  dense 
mists  that  continue  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  for  one  or  two 
weeks  uninterruptedly.  Here  it  is  exposed  to  a temperature  of  96° 
in  the  summer,  and  of  31°  in  winter,  giving  promise  as  it  grows  at 
home  of  adaptability  to  the  English  climate.  The  course  which 
Mr.  Leach  has  found  most  successful  is  that  which  consists  in 
treating  it  as  a cool  greenhouse  or  frame  plant,  needing  at  all  times 
to  be  kept  moist,  and  during  the  summer  requiring  to  be  treated  as 
an  aquatic.  After  flowering,  the  plants  are  set  out  and  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  air,  but  are  protected  with  hand-lights,  in  case 
of  frost  or  rain,  until  the  end  of  October,  when  they  are  shifted  into 
larger  pots,  the  soil  being  rough  fibrous  peat,  with  a good  propor- 
tion of  silver  sand  ; they  are  then  placed  in  a cool  greenhouse  or 
frame,  close  to  the  glass,  and  are  syringed  over  twice  a day.  They 
grow  all  the  winter,  the  leaves  lengthening  and  offsets  coming  up, 
and  to  dry  them  off  and  compel  them  to  rest  is  to  incur  the  risk  of 
killing;  them.  As  to  temperature,  it  is  advisable  to  protect  them 
from  frost  when  grown  in  pots,  but  heat  in  winter  is  not  desirable 
beyond  that.  At  the  end  of  Eebruary  a little  increase  of  heat  may 
be  allowed,  and  the  syringing  may  be  increased  to  three  times  a 
day.  Such  treatment  with  free  ventilation  will  bring  up  the  flower 
stems  in  May  and  June,  and  the  cultivator  will  in  due  time  be 
well  rewarded.  The  plant  dies  down  in  winter  in  its  native  soil,  but 
even  then  its  roots  are  always  moist,  and  it  soon  begins  to  grow 
again.  But  hitherto  it  has  been  found  safest  to  allow  no  rest  at  all, 
but  to  keep  the  plant  slowly  growing  all  the  winter.  It  has  a 
different  summer  at  home  to  ours,  and  that  is  quite  enough  to 
account  for  its  different  behaviour. 

The  hardiness  of  this  Disa  is  a matter  of  great  importance. 
Long  ago  Mr.  Smith,  a gardener  living  at  Cape  Town,  reported 
that  he  had  seen  it  live  unhurt  through  a frost  that  destroyed 
potatoes  in  the  same  garden.  Our  much  valued,  because  practical, 
correspondent,  Mr.  William  Chitty,  who  has  been  a successful 
cultivator  of  Cypripedium  spectabile  and  C.  calceolus  in  the 
open  border,  informs  us  that  he  has  found  the  Disa  to  be  as  hardy 
as  any  British  or  North  American  orchids,  and  needing  only  to  be 
planted  at  the  margin  of  a pool  or  under  the  splash  of  a fountain, 
in  a spongy  peat  soil,  to  become  one  of  the  most  magnificent  embel- 
lishments of  the  garden  it  is  possible  to  plant  in  it.  May  we  not 
hope,  then,  to  see  this  stately  and  brilliant  plant  in  every  well 
furnished  garden  in  the  land  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  especially 
as,  when  properly  treated,  it  increases  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
producing  swarms  of  offsets,  which  quickly  attain  to  a flowering 
condition  ? For  the  choice  garden,  par  excellence,  Disa  grandiflora 
is  indispensable,  and  should  be  found  in  every  cool  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  where  variety  and  beauty  and  interest  are  in  any 
degree  of  request.  Many  of  our  readers  will  understand  how  it  is 
that  it  has  occurred  to  us  to  make  remarks  on  this  plant  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  reported  that  Major  Trevor  Clarke  had 
proved  its  hardiness  by  leaving  out  a plant  during  the  past  winter 
which  was  now  found  to  be  unhurt.  There  is  just  a mistake  in 
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this  report  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  relate  to  any  Disa,  but  to 
Dyckia  rariflora , a Brazilian  Bromcliad,  which  Major  Clarice  has, 
to  his  surprise,  found  capable  of  enduring  the  rigour  of  a British 
winter.  But  nevertheless  the  mistake  (in  which  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  had  no  share)  may  fairly  put  us  in  mind  of  the  fact  that 
this  lovely  Disa  is  about  as  hardy  as  Phormium  tenax,  and  needs 
nearly  the  same  kind  of  treatment,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  both  for  the  cool  conservatory  and  to  plant  out 
in  moist  half-shady  borders,  or  in  fact  to  take  a place  in  the 
Gladiolus  bed  to  outshine  them  far  with  its  splendid  llowcrs. 


Tiie  Directory  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  have  instituted 
weekly  meetings,  to  be  held  on  Wednesdays,  for  the  exhibition  of  horti- 
cultural prodace,  more  especially  novelties,  examples  of  cultural  skill,  and 
objects  of  interest,  such  as  scarcely  meet  with  attention  at  ordinary  flower- 
shows.  There  are  no  special  classes,  exhibitors|may  send  what  they  please, 
and  certificates  will  be  awarded  according  to  merit.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  awards  will  be  made  of  three  prizes  of  £ 10  each,  three  of  £5  each,  and 
three  of  £3  each;  but  no  prizes  will  be  given  to  any  exhibitor  who  shall 
not  have  obtained  at  least  twelve  certificates,  and  exhibited  on  at  least  six 
occasions.  We  are  indebted  for  this  information  to  our  able  contemporary 
the  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette,  in  the  last  issue  of  which  there  is  a report  of 
the  first  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  6th. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  Horticultural  Society  took 
place  on  Monday  last,  the  President,  William  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Letters  from  Messrs.  Crute,  Hibberd,  and  Smith,  three  out  of  four  of  the 
vice-presidents,  were  read,  each  of  the  writers  tendering  a resignation  of 
the  office.  The  resignations  were  accepted,  and  votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Crute  and  Mr.  Hibberd. 
The  report  was  remarkably  brief:  it  stated  that  the  society  was  in  a pros- 
perous state,  but  the  committee  bad  to  regret  that  some  differences  of 
opinion  had  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  two  gentlemen  who  had  contributed 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  society’s  welfare.  The  balance-sheet  showed 
that  a sum  of  £186  had  been  brought  forward  from  last  year,  that  £300 
had  been  received  from  the  Albert  Orphan  Asylum  on  account  of  the 
Guildhall  exhibition,  and  that  the  subscriptions  during  the  past  year  had 
amounted  to  £61.  On  the  other  side,  the  principal  payments  were  £181  to 
the  Benevolent  Fund;  advertising,  £11 ; rent  of  rooms,  £7  13s.;  secretary’s 
salary,  £25  ; balance  in  hand,  £281.  Of  this  balance  about  £230  will  be 
paid  over  to  the  Benevolent  Fund.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  having 
been  adopted,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers.  Mr. 
Harvey  Brand,  Mr.  A.  Short,  and  Mr.  John  Fraser  were  elected  vice- 
presidents.  The  committee,  with  a few  exceptions,  were  re-elected.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  tendered  to  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Committee. 
In  acknowledging  the  compliment  paid  to  himself,  the  President  touched 
slightly  upon  recent  events,  with  a view  to  justify  the  part  he  took  in 
promoting  the  amalgamation  with  the  Albert  Orphan  Asylum  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  exhibition  at  Guildhall,  and  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  recent  differences  ought  not  to  have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  those 
gentlemen  who  had  retired  from  the  management. 

Exhibitions  announced. — The  following  announcements  have  been 
made  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  list  at  page  80  : Crystal 
Falace,  Great  Flower  Show,  May  25 ; Rose  Show,  June  29.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural of  Ireland,  Autumn  Show,  August  23.  York  Floral  Fete,  June 
19th  and  20th. 

Sparrows  for  America— The  Northern  Whig  states  that  a few  days 
ago  there  left  Belfast,  by  the  Liverpool  steamer,  en  route  for  New  York, 
a rather  novel  consignment,  namely,  several  hundred  sparrows.  Sparrows 
in  the  United  States  are  held  in  high  repute  by  the  farmers,  as  they  eat 
up  the  grubs  and  small  snails  which  infest  the  soil. 

Calluna  atlantica,  the  Newfoundland  heath,  is  regarded  by  Professor 
Asa  Gray  as  in  no  important  respect  differing  from  C.  vulgaris  of  Britain, 
“ so  that,  as  yet,  a second  species  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  established.” 

An  International  Botanical  Congress  will  be  held  by  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Franco  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  to  which  botanists 
of  all  countries  will  be  invited.  The  Congress  will  open  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  will  last  for  a month. 

A tabular  view  of  the  world-distribution  of  British  Ferns,  by  J.  G. 
Baker,  Esq.,  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  March  Number  of  the 
Journal  of  Botany,  and  we  direct  attention  to  it  in  this  place  as  likely  to 
prove  of  great  interest  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  at  all  concerned  about 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 

The  “New  Food.” — Mr.  Bateman  having  hit  Mr.  Hullett  rather  hard  in 
some  remarks  at  one  of  the  recent  fortnightly  meetings  of  tho  Loyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Mr.  Hullo tt  has  written  to  say  that  he  thought  it  cruel  of 
Mr.  Bateman  to  say  what  he  had  done  at  the  last  meeting  respecting  this 
food,  leading  people  to  imagine  that  the  seed  ho  sent  out  was  only  that  of 
Holcus  saccharatus.  He  s nt  tho  black  seed  to  no  one  except  to  show  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  true  thing  (Sorghum  tartaricum),  which  has 
white  seed,  and  this  ho  son  to  over  10,000  applicants;  the  residue  had  a 
variety  with  brown  seed,  which  is  even  hardier  than  the  white  : both  were 
grown  by  him  at  Waterloo  last  year,  and  both  were  perfectly  hardy,  which 
tho  other  (with  black  seed)  is  not.  “ So  much  for  Mr.  Hullett's  statement,” 
said  Mr.  Bateman  at  the  meeting  on  tho  5th  ultimo;  “now  for  my  defence. 
In  tho  only  two  collections  that  I had  tho  opportunity  of  examining  (those 
sent  to  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  myself),  in  which  all  the  three 
varieties  (white,  brown,  and  black)  were  included,  not  a hint  was  given 
which  was  the  true  Simon  Puro.  1 was  therefore  obliged  to  find  that  out 
for  myself,  and  my  only  chance  was  to  go  to  tho  seed-shops;  and  at  half  a 
dozen  around  Covent  Garden  I asked  for  the  Cltirieso  Sugar  Grass,  and  in 
every  case  a packet  of  the  black  seed  was  handed  to  mo.”  Mr.  Bateman 
therefore  concluded  that  the  black  seed  was  the  right  sort,  instead  of  which 
the  whito  or  the  brown  ought,  Mr.  H.  now  says,  to  liavo  boon  selected.  So 
much  for  tho  colour  question  ; now  for  the  question  of  names.  Ka  Mr. 
Hullett  in  his  loiter  to  the  Times  joined  the  “Chinese  Sugar  Grass”  with 
Sorghum  tartaricum,  it  was  natural  to  infer,  according  to  botanical  usage, 
that  Sorghum  tartaricum  was  but  another  name  for  tho  Chinese  Sugur  Grass, 
a well-known  plant  in  this  country,  which  Mr.  Hullett’s  S.  tartaricum  cor- 
tainly  was  not.  But  if  S.  tartaricum  wus  not  tho  Chinoso  Sugar  Grass,  why 
did  Mr.  II.  in  his  Times  letter  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  wus  f And  if  not  that, 
what  was  it  ? Whence  did  ho  got  the  name  (S.  tartaricum  )|P  Who  gavo 
it  tho  namo  ? Ho  (Mr.  Batomun)  had  spout  several  hours  iutcly  at  tho 
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Linnean  Society’s  Library,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Kippist  had  tried 
to  discover  somo  traco  of  S.  tartaricum,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Neither 
among  tho  nolcuses,  nor  the  Sorghums,  nor  tho  Andropogons,  a genus  in 
which  tho  former  aro  sometimes  included,  was  thero  any  tartaricum  to  bo 
found ; so  that  if  any  Tartar  was  to  bo  caught,  Mr.  Hullett  must  catch  him 
himself. 

With  regard  to  tho  Sorghum,  Mr.  Bateman  had  collected  the  following 
information.  Mr.  Fortune  stated  that  at  one  time  the  French  were  very 
hopoful  it  might  turn  out  a substitute  for  tho  sugar-cane,  and  tried  it 
extensively  in  the  south  of  France;  but  it  failed.  It  might  be  useful  as  a 
fodder  for  cattle,  but  it  requires  a climate  like  that  of  Tein-tsin  or  Pekin;  and 
where  rice  would  not  grow,  its  place  was  taken  by  tall  kinds  of  Sorghum, 
some  as  much  as  12  or  15  feet  high.  It  was  from  the  long  stout  stubble  of 
this  grass  that  our  cavalry  horses  in  the  late  Chinese  war  suffered  so  severely. 
Mr.  Thompson  remembered  it  many  years  ago  in  the  Soci  ty’s  garden,  and 
about  an  acre  of  it  was  grown  near  Chiswick  by  Mr.  Jessop,  and  who  had  it 
cut  for  cattle  in  pieces  a foot  long.  Mr.  Bateman  also  quoted  Dr.  Roxburgh 
as  to  the  uses  the  Holcus  or  Sorghum  is  put  to,  as  well  as  Dr.  Royle,  who 
says  that  the  different  kinds  of  Sorghum  (called  “ durra  ” by  the  natives),  tho 
Great  or  Indian  Millet,  is  an  important  branch  of  Indian  cultivation.  Tho 
species  most  commonly  grown  were  S.  vulgare  and  S.  bicolor;  but  in  another 
list  all  were  classed  together,  viz.,  S.  album,  rubens,  nigrum,  nigricans, 
and  nigerrimum.  He  had  also  examined  the  specimens  in  the  possession  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  arranged  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and  which  formed  part  of  tho 
East-Indian  herbarium,  and  all  were  treated  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same 
species.  These,  with  their  black,  brown,  and  white  seeds,  were  then  exhi- 
bited to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Bateman  concluded  by  expressing  a hope  that  Mr. 
Hullett,  who  seemed  now  to  be  in  a communicative  mood,  would  tell  tho 
Society,  and  it  was  the  third  time  of  asking,  where  Passiflora  Ilullettii  (fruit 
of  which  had  been  pronounced  superior  to  the  pine-apple)  had  fruited ; where 
and  when  the  lJurion  had  been  fruited  ; and  where  and  when  the  Mango- 
steens  and  Mangos,  which  ac  ording  to  his  own  account  he  cut  in  dozens  and 
sold  at  2s.  6d.  a-piece,  had  been  produced.  Until  these  questions  had  been 
satisfactorily  answered,  he  would  recommend  people  to  be  cautious  how  they 
meddled  with  Mr.  Hullett’s  “New  Food.” 


CAMELLIA.  CULTURE. 

No.  II. — The  Camellia  House. 

Although  the  Camellia  has  so  many  admirers,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  are  amongst  them  any  great  number  of  ardent  cultivators 
— or  rather  perhaps  I ought  to  say,  amongst  a great  number  who 
professedly  admire  them,  there  are  few  who  provide)  all  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  their  successful  cultivation.  Therefore,  how- 
ever great  may  be  their  admiration  of  this  beautiful  flower,  they 
can  never  see  it  in  the  state  of  perfection  they  might  do,  if  only  a 
portion  of  the  expense  were  laid  out  in  constructing  suitable  build- 
ings for  them,  that  is  so  lavishly  wasted  upon  some  other  classes 
of  plants  that  have  only  novelty  to  recommend  them.  But 
happily  the  Camellia  has  suffered  less  by  depreciation  in  the 
estimation  of  the  flower-loving  public  than  many  good  old  friends, 
as  up  to  the  present  day  it  retains  a good  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  public.  I have  no  fear  in  predicting  that  we  shall 
yet  see  it  rising  again  still  higher,  and  recovering  the  ground  it  has 
lost.  But  to  do  this  effectually  we  must  have  stedfa9t  admirers 
and  skilful  cultivators, — admirers  who  will  ungrudgingly  supply 
the  means,  and  cultivators  who  will  know  how  to  use  them. 

But,  in  cultivating  Camellia  in  the  present  day,  the  general 
cultivator  is  labouring  under  a disadvantage  which  our  predecessors 
had  not  to  contend  with ; as  the  present  style  of  building  our  hor- 
ticultural structures  admits  nearly  double  the  amount  of  light  that 
9uch  buildings  did  in  olden  times.  And  this  extra  amount  of  light, 
I contend,  is  not  favourable  for  Camellia  culture,  as  every  careful 
cultivator  must  have  observed  that  they  flourish  much  the  best  in 
a subdued  light.  Therefore  I say,  if  we  wish  to  see  this  plant  got 
up  to  that  degree  of  perfection  it  ought  to  be  in,  we  must  have 
suitable  winter  quarters  for  it,  in  the  way  of  a specially  designed 
house,  where  the  admission  of  light  is  not  so  great  as  is  secured  at 
the  present  time  for  our  fruit  houses.  The  truth  of  this  argument 
is  to  be  tested  even  in  these  days ; for  wherever  we  see  the  best 
collection  of  Camellias,  the  houses  in  which  they  are  grown  date 
their  career  of  usefulness  far  back  into  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  not  long  since  we  were  reminded  of  this  in  an 
account  in  these  pages  of  an  ancient  and  dark  Camellia  house,  in 
which  the  trees  were  remarkable  for  size,  beauty,  and  abundant 
llowering.  (See  page  582  of  last  year’s  issue.) 

For  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Camellia  during  the  two  or 
three  summer  months  that  they  may  be  placed  out  in  the  open  air, 
we  want  a far  more  general  provision  made  for  their  welfare  than 
the  prevailing  custom  sanctions,  as  they  should  not  be  exposed 
either  to  the  parching  midday  summer  sun,  nor  to  the  heavy  storms 
and  winds  we  sometimes  experience.  The  shelter  of  a north  wall 
or  fence  is  better  than  none  at  all ; but  such  a makeshift  is  not 
conducive  to  success  in  Camellia  culture,  as  the  drenching  rains 
and  winds  are  amongst  their  worst  enemies.  The  best  and  most 
suitable  protection  for  them  during  summer  is  no  doubt  a glass- 
roofed  house  with  open  ends  and  front  on  a north  wall ; as  in  such 
a position  they  would  enjoy  an  abundance  of  air,  and  be  securely 
protected  against  heavy  rains ; and  as  this  roof  could  be  temporarily 
shaded  to  reduce  the  amount  of  light,  cither  by  a canvas  blind  or 
a little  lime  and  water,  it  would  be  just  the  position  that  they 
would  delight  in  during  the  hot  summer  months.  The  air  sur- 
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rounding  them  would  ho  cool  mid  moist,  nnd  they  would  occailon 
far  less  trouble  than  when  standing  exposed  to  all  the  powers  of 
the  elements.  The  next,  best  covering  for  a similar  structure  would 
be  hdt.  1 have  seen  this  used  for  the  purpose  with  good  effect. 
The  only  precaution  necessary  in  using  this  is  not  to  bring  the 
front  too  low,  or  it  shuts  out  too  much  light.  With  some  such 
places  for  their  summer  quarters,  nnd  n suitable  well-ventilated 
house  for  the  other  portions  of  the  year,  where  the  light  is  some- 
what subdued,  the  cultivator  has  secured  one  of  the  first  essentials 
to  success. 

As  these  remarks  will  appear  at  a very  suitable  season  for  Ca- 
mellia growers,  I shall  give  the  details  under  separate  heads,  and 
will  first  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  subject  of 

PRUNING. 

Pruning  mny  seem  a harsh  word  in  connection  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Camellias,  but  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that  its  application 
to  these  plants  should  be  properly  understood,  as  there  are  certain 
times  during  the  life  of  a plant,  especially  with  some  varieties  of 
Camellias,  when  the  operation  must  be  conducted  with  no  sparing 
hand,  as  the  loose  straggling  habits  of  some  of  them  (take  Matlio- 
tiana  as  an  instance)  cannot  be  kept  within  bounds  unless  the 
knife  is  used  occasionally.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  that 
will  go  on  for  years  only  requiring  an  occasional  stray  shoot  taken 
away  here  and  there.  Individually,  I object  to  the  use  of  the  knife 
amongst  them  any  more  than  can  possibly  be  avoided,  as  I have  seen 
the  almost  fatal  result  of  its  indiscriminate  use  by  some  young  cul- 
tivators. It  is  such  experience  that  makes  me  cautious  in  recom- 
mending it,  because  too  often  the  work  of  pruning  is  carried  out 
without  either  skill  or  judgment  to  aid  the  operator ; and,  more 
often  than  not,  the  whole  collection  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  years 
without  any  attempt  at  pruning,  until  the  plants  become  both 
unsightly  and  unmanageable,  and  then  follows  a general  slaughter. 
The  neglect  of  years  is  condensed  into  the  work  of.  a day,  and 
where  a few  stray  shoots,  if  they  had  been  removed  at  the  proper 
time,  would  now  have  prevented  the  removal  of  a large  number,  a 
slashing  use  of  the  knife  is  resorted  to,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
the  plants. 

The  proper  season  for  pruning  these  plants  is  directly  after 
flowering.  As  soon  as  any  number  of  them  are  out  of  flower, 
collect  them  to  one  position  in  the  house,  and  give  them  less  water 
than  those  in  flower  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  They  should  then 
be  cut  in,  if  they  require  it ; but  first  give  an  eye  to  the  form  of 
the  plant,  and  only  cut  away  just  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  the 
desired  shape.  Give  water  sparingly  for  the  next  week,  and  then 
increase  the  quantity  until  they  are  shifted  into  larger  pots.  Put 
the  whole  collection  through  the  above  course  until  they  are  all  set 
fair  for  shifting.  But,  as  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  have  a portion 
of  them  in  advance  of  the  others,  the  first  lot  so  treated  should  be 
repotted  as  soon  as  ready,  and  placed  in  a mild  moist  heat  to  make 
their  growth. 

REPOTTING. 

On  the  subject  of  potting  I have  some  remarks  to  make ; and 
first,  I advise  the  cultivator  to  give  liberal  shifts,  but  not  large 
ones,  as  over-potting  is  open  to  severe  censure,  and  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  practised  by  those  who  have  any  pretensions  to  horti- 
cultural skill.  But  apart  from  that,  if  large  shifts  are  given,  a too 
vigorous  growth  is  likely  to  result,  and  thereby  the  chances  of 
flowering  are  reduced  to  a minimum.  It  requires  some  amount  of 
judgment  to  decide  in  every  case  whether  a certain  plant  requires 
shifting  or  not,  as  there  are  some  varieties  that  are  naturally 
vigorous  growers,  and  which,  so  long  as  you  afford  them  space  to 
root  in,  will  flower  but  sparingly.  But  omit  to  shift  them  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  they  will  flower  with  a surprising  freeness.  And 
again,  when  the  collection  attains  size  and  age,  it  is  necessary  to 
exercise  the  same  caution  in  repotting,  as  very  often  some  of  them 
will  go  on  for  two  or  three  years,  or  even  more,  without  shifting, 
and  still  produce  an  annual  display  of  flowers.  When  there  is  a 
prospect  of  their  doing  this,  let  the  plant  be  taken  out  of  its  pot 
every  year ; Jet  all  the  old  drainage  be  carefully  picked  out,  and 
some  clean  dry  materials  put  in  its  place.  I would  impress  upon 
my  readers  the  importance  of  paying  particular  attention  to  this  point 
of  fresh  drainage  every  year,  when  the  plants  are  not  shifted,  as 
without  some  such  precautions  the  plants  will  soon  fall  into  ill-health  ; 
for  without  a ready  means  of  escape,  the  water  given  them  will  soon 
render  the  soil  soddened  and  sour,  and  by  degrees  the  young  rootlets 
become  black  and  rotten,  and  the  loss  of  them  will  not  be  detected 
by  the  cultivator  until  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  plants  leads  to 
an  inspection  ; and  then  very  often  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  the 
non-attention  to  the  subject  of  drainage  at  the  proper  season,  it 
will  require  a couple  of  years  of  careful  culture  to  restore  the 
plant  again  to  its  usual  health.  When  it  is  decided  that  any  of 
them  should  stand  over  for  another  year  without  a shift,  if  there 
appears  to  be  any  doubt  about  their  going  satisfactorily  through 
the  year,  a mulching  two  inches  thick  of  fresh-gathered  sheep’s 
dung  will  help  them  amazingly,  it  being  a gentle  stimulant  and 


abunduntly  nourishing.  In  every  case  where  this  is  applied,  the 
water  to  the  plant  should  be  given  through  a rose  for  the  first 
month,  ns  the  water  so  given  permeates  the  dressing  below,  and 
carries  down  with  it  what  nutriment  it  contains.  In  similar  cases 
sometimes,  a topdressing  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould  will  afford 
the  plant  sufficient  nourishment  to  go  through  until  another  season, 
lint  in  each  of  these  cases  the  cultivator  must  be  guided  entirely 
by  the  condition  of  the  plants,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
required.  The  above  courses  of  treatment  are  given  in  full  confi- 
dence of  their  utility,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  they  can  be 
adopted  with  advantage,  both  to  the  plants  and  the  cultivator. 

There  is  still  another  good  reason  why  some  judgment  is  neces- 
sary at  this  stage  of  their  culture ; for  when  plants  have  attained  a 
suitable  size  for  the  house  they  are  intended  to  decorate,  and  are 
not  desired  larger,  they  may  be  checked  in  their  vigorous  growth 
by  allowing  the  pots  to  get  full  of  roots,  and  supplying  sufficient 
nourishment  by  topdressings  or  mulchings.  If  a perfect  system 
of  drainage  is  maintained,  a healthy  root-action  may  be  kept  up  for 
several  years  without  adding  much  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  at 
the  same  time  a fair  share  of  flowers  secured.  With  a collection 
of  young  plants,  of  course  the  treatment  must  be  different  to  what 
has  been  above  detailed.  If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  their  size, 
many  of  these,  especially  the  vigorous  growing  ones,  may  have  a 
shift  into  pots  a size  larger  for  several  successive  years.  But  as  all 
are  not  alike  supplied  abundantly  with  roots,  the  observant  culti- 
vator must  discriminate  for  himself  between  a weak  and  a strong- 
rooted  plant,  and  make  no  attempt  to  increase  the  weak  ones  by 
giving  a superabundance  of  pot-room,  on  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  it  will  increase  and  strengthen  them ; the  fact  is,  it  would 
have  an  opposite  effect.  When  such  cases  occur,  with  no  hopes 
of  their  recovering  under  ordinary  treatment,  plunge  the  plant  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  for  some  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  will  be 
found  the  most  speedy  method,  and  in  a few  months  the  plant  will 
show  its  gratitude  by  its  increased  vigour  and  healthy  appearance. 

As  a closing  paragraph,  I would  call  the  leader’s  attention  to  the 
time,  above  stated,  at  which  I recommend  they  should  be  shifted. 
My  time  is  immediately  after  flowering  ; but  there  are  one  or  two 
solitary  individuals  that  tell  us  it  should  be  deferred  until  late  in 
the  summer,  when  the  flower-buds  are  formed.  I find  no  fault  with 
the  authors  of  this  plan,  because  no  doubt,  under  their  own  treat- 
ment, it  may  work  well.  But  it  is  so  opposed  to  my  own  practice, 
and  that  of  hundreds  of  others,  that  I should  not  advise  anyone 
to  adopt  it,  because  I think,  if  we  investigate  the  plan  only  lightly, 
we  shall  find  that  by  giving  the  plants  a fresh  stimulus  to  action  at 
a time  when  they  should  be  gradually  going  to  rest,  and  to  mature 
and  swell  off  their  flower-buds,  we  are  not  likely  either  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  plant  or  increase  its  flowering  qualities.  For 
other  details  as  to  soil,  &c.,  I must  beg  the  reader  to  wait  until 
another  number.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  TUBEROSE  FOR  FLOWERING  IN 
THE  OPEN  AIR, 

Having  lately  read  the  article  on  the  Tuberose  at  page  476  of 
theGARDENER’s  Magazine  for  1866,  the  writer,  S.  H.,  says,  “Mr. 
Salisbury  told  bow  to  grow  them  in  the  open  air — that  is  to  say, 
how  to  flower  them  in  borders ; but  I never  could  do  it,  and  never 
met  with  the  human  creature  that  could  ] ” I have  felt  it  my  duty, 
and  I feel  it  to  be  a pleasure,  to  communicate  on  this  subject,  having 
for  many  years  practised  the  flowering  of  this  noble  plant  in  the 
open  border,  with  the  most  perfect  success,  at  Beverley.  I will  not 
attempt  to  add  to  the  description  or  the  eulogy  of  this  flower 
contained  in  the  article  I refer  to.  Let  it  suffice  that  the  flower  is 
at  once  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  most  powerfully  fragrant  mem- 
bers of  an  elegant  ancl  fragrant  family  ; that  the  plant  is  not  hardy, 
and  indeed  is  decidedly  tender  in  constitution,  and  that  therefore 
to  flower  it  in  the  open  border  needs  special  preparation,  and  some 
amount  of  skill  and  care.  I proceed  therefore  to  furnish  directions 
in  accordance  with  the  system  of  cultivation  I have  found  perfectly 
successful. 

Procure  good  sound  bulbs,  and  about  the  first  or  second  week  in 
April  pot  them  in  24-sized  pots.  The  compost  that  we  always 
used  consisted  of  about  equal  parts  of  good  yellow  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  with  a little  sand  mixed  with  it.  The  pots  were  then  placed 
in  the  back  of  the  cucumber  bed,  some  boards  being  put  over  the 
bed  to  keep  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  from  the  soil.  We  found  that 
the  heat  that  suited  the  cucumber  did  capitally  for  them.  They 
were  kept  in  the  same  place  until  the  foliage  of  the  cucumbers 
began  to  interfere  with  them.  By  this  time  (say  the  second  week 
in  May)  they  were  all  strong  healthy  plants.  They  were  then 
gradually  hardened  off  until  the  second  or  third  week  in  June,  when 
they  were  planted  out  in  the  rose-borders,  where  they  were  to 
bloom.  The  soil  of  those  borders  was  rather  strong  loam  on  a 
bottom  of  clay,  but  they  were  always  well  dug,  and  a good  coat  of 
well-rotted  manure  dug  in  every  winter  ; in  fact,  we  always  found 
that  the  soil  that  suited  the  roses  suited  the  Tuberoses  quite  as 
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well.  The  only  further  care  they  required  was  to  put  a neat  stick 
to  each  plant.  We  used  common  laths  split  in  two  or  three  pieces 
and  painted.  Care  was  always  taken  to  keep  the  flower-stalk  tied 
to  the  stick  as  it  advanced  in  height ; and  they  were  never  suffered 
to  want  for  water  in  dry  weather.  They  always  commenced  to 
flower  in  August,  and  were  generally  in  bloom  until  cut  down  by 
the  frost  in  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October.  Wo 
often  had  twenty  blooms  from  a plant,  and  we  have  had  as  many 
as  twenty-three.  They  were  always  very  much  admired  by  the 
many  visitors  to  the  gardens  for  their  beauty  as  well  as  for 
their  beautiful  scent,  which  could  be  detected  all  over  the  gardens  ; 
and  in  the  early  morning,  when  we  used  to  be  mowing  around 
them,  the  air  was  laden  with  their  spicy  fragrance.  There 
is  one  caution  necessary  to  those  who  would  grow  them, 
and  that  is  to  be  sure  and  look  well  to  the  bulbs  on 
receiving  them  from  the  seedsman.  The  plan  that  we  always 
adopted  was  to  take  each  bulb  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
examine  the  lower  part  where  the  roots  start  from,  as  it  will  be 
often  found  that  there  is  a small  decayed  spot  there  about  the  size 
of  a pea.  If  this  is  not  taken  away,  the  result  will  be  that  the  spot 
will  spread,  and  the  bulb  will  be  useless.  But  if  a small  knife  be 
taken,  and  the  decayed  part  cut  clean  out  and  scraped,  so  that  none 
of  the  decayed  matter  is  left,  and  then  let  the  bulb  be  well  dried  in 
the  sun  or  before  the  fire  before  potting,  it  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  it.  The  only  other  thing  that  requires  care  is  to  be  sure  and 
secure  good  drainage  for  the  pots,  as  the  bulbs  are  very  impatient  of 
damp,  and  a whole  batch  of  bulbs  maybe  lost  by  not  attending  to  the 
drainage.  I have  no  doubt  that  by  potting  some  bulbs  later,  in  places 
where  the  climate  is  warmer  than  in  this  flat  part  of  Hampshire, 
and  where  the  winter  does  not  set  in  so  early,  that  they  may  be  had 
in  bloom  until  nearly  Christmas.  Should  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine  try  this  plan  of  growing  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  fragrant  of  our  summer-flowering  bulbs,  I trust  the 
same  success  may  attend  them  that  attended  the  same  mode  of 
culture  at  Beverley. 

William  Moss,  Gardener  to  F.  Townsend,  Esq, 
Shedfield  Lodge,  Wickham , Hants. 


EXTENSION  VERSUS  RESTRICTION  IN  GRAPE- 
GROWING. 

It  is  very  truly  remarked  by  many,  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress, 
and  the  designation  “ sensational,”  so  commonly  applied  to  the  various 
schemes  and  inventions  that  are  designed  to  engage  the  public  attention, 
is  not  always  inappropriate,  though  it  is  novel  and  is  sometimes  used  un- 
fairly. I am  tempted  to  say  something  on  what  may  be  considered  a very 
novel  idea,  that  is,  when  compared  with  our  usual  practice  as  sanctioned  by 
long  established  custom. 

Since  the  appearance  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  Dec.  8th,  1866, 
of  that  memorable  leader  on  the  “ Glory  of  the  Vine”  (p.  542),  there  has 
arisen  a lively  discussion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  extension  and 
the  restriction  systems  of  Grape-growing.  Mr.  Cannell  of  the  Fuchsia 
Nursery,  Woolwich,  made  a stir  by  announcing  in  his  Catalogue,  published 
about  six  weeks  ago,  “ a hint  worth  £100. this  hint  being  to  the  effect 
that  vines  would  be  more  healthy  if  allowed  more  room,  and  that  if  severe 
pruning  above  ground  were  practised,  there  ought  also  to  be  severe 
pruning  of  the  roots.  As  an  observer  and  practitioner  of  many  years’ 
standing  in  Vine-culture,  I venture  to  offer  a few  observations  on  this 
subject : — 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  practice  recommended  are  not  new  to  many 
of  the  gardening  profession,  as,  for  example,  that  of  allowing  the  branches 
of  one  vine  to  cover  the  space  usually  occupied  by  several  distinct  plants  ; 
for  by  such  a system,  as  is  well  known,  they  produce  excellent  crops  of 
superior  fruit.  I believe  that  if  the  inquiry  were  extended,  we  might  be 
enabled  to  cite  numerous  examples  confirming  the  fact  throughout  the 
country. 

Now  it  is  quite  understood  by  the  growers  of  specimen  plants  for  exhi- 
bition that,  in  order  to  secure  a plant  favourable  in  every  way  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  best,  if  possible,  to  choose  it  from  among  a number  of  the 
same  age.  It  may  appear  a strange  analogy  when  I say,  as  with  the  ani- 
mal creation,  so  with  plants — some  will,  though  subject  to  precisely  the 
same  treatment,  take  the  precedence  of  the  rest,  both  in  robust  and  rapid 
growth.  Nurserymen,  and  other  large  growers  who  propagate  their  own 
collections  of  various  plants,  have  in  their  choice  an  exceptional  advantage 
compared  with  the  general  community  of  gardeners.  Again,  it  is  not  un  - 
common to  observe,  where  several  vines  are  planted  in  the  same  prepared 
border  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  some  will  outstrip  the  others, 
not  only  in  the  present  but  in  the  future.  Now  comes  the  question,  shall 
we  depart  from  the  practice  almost  universally  adopted — that  of  planting  a 
single  vine  to  each  rafter — or  have  recourse  to  the  Editor’s  suggestion  made 
three  months  ago,  and  now  backed  up  by  Mr.  Cannell’s  advioe — that  of 
allowing  one  vine  to  suffice  for  the  whole  house,  so  that  its  branches  may 
havo  every  encouragement  for  freedom  of  growth  ? 

For  young  gardeners,  or  those  whose  means  are  limited,  to  commit 
themselves  to  such  a plan  would,  I anticipate,  in  many  instances  prove  a 
fatal  mistake.  Departure  from  established  rules  by  way  of  experiment  is 
not  advisable  where  it  is  likely  to  interfere  with  our  expected  returns,  for 
with  the  majority  of  cultivators  mere  experiment  is  out  of  the  question. 
I have  always  maintained  that  gardeners,  beyond  every  other  class  of 
artizans,  were  greatly  indebted  to  local  influences  for  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  some  of  tho  branches  of  gardening  ; so  that  previous  to  recom- 
mending for  general  adoption  any  scheme  that  may  have  proved  beneficial 
elsewhere,  we  should  well  consider  tho  moans  that  havo  aided  or  rotarded 
our  own  suocoss,  and  whether  portly  they  may  not  bo  attributed,  indepen- 
dent of  skill,  to  a combination  of  circumstances.  It  is  a well-known  faot 
that  very  many  of  our  most  eminent  Grape-gtowers  in  this  country  oro 


favoured  by  natural  resources  available  within  the  vicinity  of  their  practice. 
As  one  of  many  instances  confirming  my  assertion,  I would  just  refer  to 
a well-known  grower  who  supplies  the  London  market  with  grapes — Mr. 
Rochford,  of  Page  Green,  Tottenham  : this  gentleman  has  a very  exten- 
sive range  of  glass  entirely  confined  to  their  culture.  The  same  are  of 
marked  perfection  both  in  growth  and  fruitfulness.  The  soil  which  con- 
stitutes the  greater  portion  of  the  vine-borders  is  obtained  from  the  spot 
on  which  the  houses  are  erected.  There  is  an  advantage  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  cultivator.  Now  on  that  very  plot  of  land  occupied  by 
Mr.  Roohford  there  are  two  distinct  strata  of  soil,  and  their  effects 
on  vegetation  are  just  the  opposite  of  each  other.  An  example  of  it  was 
forcibly  illustrated  by  two  plantations  of  black  currants  in  the  said  grounds ; 
the  one  growing  luxuriantly,  while  the  other  presented  the  reverse  of  it. 
We  will  attempt  to  discuss  some  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  Mr.  Cannell, 
as  an  argument  in  furtherance  of  his  teachings. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  my  readers,  that  in  a paper  written 
by  me  on  the  failure  of  Peach  and  other  fruit  trees  under  glass,  in  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine  of  last  year  (p.  491),  that  I refer  to  the  failure  of 
the  breaking  of  the  eyes  of  the  early  forced  vines  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Davis,  the  gardener  at  Roehampton  Park,  and  his  subsequent  treatment 
of  them  by  the  cutting  of  the  rods  back  to  the  lowest  eyes,  and  the  re- 
markable growth  they  afterwards  made.  If  Mr.  Cannell  would  treat  him- 
self with  a visit  to  Roehampton  Park  at  the  present  season,  and  witness 
the  result  as  now  exhibited,  I am  persuaded  that  his  opinion  afterwards  as 
to  the  non-use  of  the  knife  would  undergo  a revision. 

In  my  previous  paper  on  vines,  as  inserted  in  the  magazine,  I have 
always  maintained  that  if  there  is  a healthy  root-action,  then  the  welldoing 
of  the  vine  is  within  the  compass  of  the  skill  of  the  gardener ; but  the  very 
act  of  allowing  the  shoots  or  branches  to  have  full  scope  for  their  exten- 
sion will  not,  I am  certain,  counteract  or  check  the  evils  complained  of, 
and  which  are  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  is  the  neglect  of 
external  remedies  which  is  too  often  productive  of  the  evils  common  to  grape- 
growing, although  I am  willing  to  admit  that  in  too  many  cases  the  knife 
is  only  one  amongst  many  of  the  influences  for  good  or  evil.  Failure  is  the 
result  of  indifferent  root-action.  The  want  of  colour  in  the  grapes  is  some- 
times caused  by  allowing  them  to  become  thickly  infested  with  red  spider, 
which  cripples  the  energies  of  the  vine,  and  renders  the  wood  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  thus  it  is  unable  to  develop  sufficient  substance  for  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  fruitfulness  in  the  year  ensuiog  ; so  that  both  branches 
and  berries  become  indifferent  in  size,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  if  the 
vigour  of  the  vine  is  not  quickly  renewed,  then  a failure  in  the  crop  must 
follow. 

Further,  I must  affirm  that  mildew  is  not  the  result  of  sharp  pruning, 
nor  always  the  want  of  healthy  action  at  the  roots  ; but  the  presence  of  a 
stagnated  moist  atmosphere,  in  the  absence  of  enough  heated  air  to 
balance  the  temperature  during  the  prevalence  of  dull  cold  weather.  If, 
as  Mr.  Cannell  supposes  we  do  not — by  the  planting  of  one  vine  to  each 
rafter — ensure  that  vigorous  reciprocal  action  between  the  roots  and  the 
branches  which  ought  to  exist,  surely  we  can  accomplish  it  by  occasionally 
cutting  the  rods  back  to  the  lowest  eye,  and  thus  reproduce  new  canes.  I 
am  justified  in  safely  recommending  the  practice  to  others  by  what  I have 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  vines  alluded  to  at  Roehampton  Park. 

John  F.  McElroy. 


HEREFORDSHIRE  ORCHARDS. 

The  planting,  cultivation,  and  general  management  of  orchards  lias  long 
been  well  understood.  As  early  as  1666,  Dr.  Beale,  in  a very  valuable 
treatise,  entitled  “Herefordshire  Orchards  a Pattern  for  all  England,” 
entered  into  full  particulars  respecting  it  and  other  matters  of  local  agricul- 
tural interest.  From  this  Eource  we  learn  that  the  favourite  system  of 
forming  young  orchards  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  plant  them  in  pasture  land 
intended  to  be  broken  up  and  cultivated  as  hop-yards.  The  trees  are  thus 
well  protected  during  their  early  growth,  which  is  much  promoted  by  the 
manuring  and  cultivation  of  the  soil ; and  as  soon  as  they  become  of  a size 
to  injure  the  hops,  the  land  is  usually  again  laid  down  to  pasture.  Thus  an 
orchard  is  established  at  a comparatively  small  outlay.  Both  apple  and  pear 
trees  occasionally  grow  to  a great  size.  I have  an  apple  tree  from  which, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  late  proprietor  of  the  estate,  as  many  as  94 
bushels,  of  10  gallons  per  bushel,  were  once  gathered  by  him ; and  near  tho 
vicarage  at  Holm  Lacy,  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  railway 
station,  there  is  a remarkable  pear  tree,  now  extending  over  nearly  half  an 
acre  of  land,  from  the  fruit  of  which  it  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  in 
one  year  1600  gallons  of  perry  was  made,  while  tradition  speaks  of  the 
extraordinary  produce  of  2,600  gallons  at  the  time  of  its  full  vigour.  On 
this,  however,  it  is  only  right  to  observe  that  what  is  called  “ a tree”  con- 
sists of  a succession  of  trees,  caused  by  tho  lower  boughs  having  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  taken  root ; thus  the  parent  tree,  which  died  long  ago,  became 
surrounded  by  a group  of  trees,  each  one  in  itself  of  considerable  size,  and 
forming  in  the  aggregate  apparently  one  tree  only  of  great  lateral  dimen- 
sions. I havo  measured  ono  of  those  scions,  and  its  girth  at  4 feet  from  tho 
ground  was  10  feet  10  inches.  The  best  old  kinds  of  cider  fruits  aro  tho 
Red  Streak,  Moyle,  Foxwholp,  Skyrme’s,  Kernel,  Hagloe  Crab,  Royal 
Wilding,  red  and  yollow  Styre,  Cowarno,  Red  and  Kingstone  Black;  but 
they  are  so  difficult  to  propagato,  and  such  uncertain  bearers,  that  latterly 
soveral  new  sorts  have  beon  imported  from  Normandy,  and  havo  grown  into 
favour,  not  only  on  account  of  their  kindly  growth,  but  their  prolific  yield. 
Tho  sorts  principally  grown  aro  tho  Strawberry,  Huntsbam,  and  Comey 
Norman,  and  tho  yollow,  red,  white,  and  black  Norman ; but  tho  preference 
should  most  probably  bo  awarded  to  tho  Strawberry,  the  yellow,  and  tho 
Huntsham  varieties. — Duckham  on  the  Farming  of  Herefordshire. 


Mr.  Hullett’s  Wonders. — Wo  havo  not  met  with  any  ono  who  has 
soen  Mr.  Ilullett’s  Passion  Flowers  and  Mangostoens,  or  tho  wonderful 
“annual  fruit”  from  Siam,  which  has  seeds  as  big  as  a child’s  hoad  ; nor 
havo  wo  soon  any  of  these  things  ourselves,  nor  have  wo  boon  nble  to 
find  any  authentic  account  of  »thcm  in  any  work  of  authority.  Wo 
supposo  tho  Sorghum  Tartaricum,  seeds  of  which  woro  offorod  through  tho 
medium  of  tho  Times,  to  bo  idonticul  with  the  sugar-cano  grass,  Helens 
saccharatus,  described  and  figured  in  the  Floral  World  of  1868,  p.  128. 
If  it  should  not  prove  to  ho  identical  with  this  plant,  wo  nevertheless 
fool  fully  persuaded  that  no  ono  will  ever  oat  a loaf  of  bread  made  from 
tho  seeds  of  this  grass  ripen  'd  in  Fug! and.  1 1 may  provo  to  bo  an  ornamental 
grass,  and  perhaps  of  some  value  as  fodder,  but  as  a cereal  adapted  for  this 
climate,  it  is  worthy,  wo  bjliovo,  of  cultivation  only  by  a madman. — Floral 
World. 
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MESSRS.  F.  AND  A.  SMITH’S  NURSERY, 


I’AltK  IlOAD  WEST,  DULWICH. 

This  extonsive  nursery  is  chiefly  occupied  with  tender  plants,  and 
consists  nlrnost  wholly  of  glass.  Alterations  are  in  progress  in  the  con- 
struction of  a drive  to  oonneot  it  with  some  land  the  Messrs.  Smith  have 
lately  added  to  extend  their  frontiers,  and  on  the  margins  of  this  drivo 
there  will  bo  a display  of  ooniferous  trees;  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  n 
treo  or  shrub  nursery,  but  a place  covered  with  glass,  and  the  houses  all 
orowded  with  suhjeots  of  considerable  value.  I had  strolled  about  some 
time  before  I saw  a human  croBtnro,  and  I had  taken  note  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  houses  and  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  the  miles  and  miles  of  hard-wooded  plants  in  low  pits  and  large 
span-roofed  houses,  when  I halted  at  last  in  the  midst  of  a mass  of  primulas, 
all  so  fresh  and  bright  and  good,  that  I was  at  onoe  satisfied  that  the  trip 
to  Dulwich  was  well  made  for  a curiosity  hunter.  At  that  moment  one  of 
the  principals  come  along,  shutting  tip  the  house,  bang,  bang,  and  I caught 
his  eye  as  he  caught  mine,  and  in  nbout  twenty-five  seconds  wo  were 
tearing  away  in  a discussion  about  primulas  in  general  and  these  in 
particular.  Now  1 must  remark  that  it  was  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
primula  way  that  I went  to  Dulwich.  I have  been  full  of  curiosity  about 
the  primulas  there!;  for  it  happens  that  I have  noted  every  stage  of 
improvement  of  this  flower  for  about  twenty  years  past,  and  so  different 
are  they  now  to  what  they  were  then — the  large,  rosy,  lilac  flowers  being 
then  the  best — that  I almost  exppot  to  see  them  transformed  into  roses, 
but  nevertheless  fervently  hope  they  will  never  be  anything  else  than 
primulas.  It  is  a grave  question  with  cultivators  as  to  whose  seed  is  the 
best,  aod  at  this  time  of  year  there  are  many  debates  in  plant-houses  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  various  strains  that  are  grown  for  the  market. 
And  speaking  of  market  reminds  me  of  a market  grower  who  paid  a good 
price  for  seed  at  a house  that  bears  a good  name,  and  when  the  plants 
were  in  flower  in  January,  and  primulas  were  realizing  a good  price  at 
Covent  Garden,  he  could  not  pick  out  a dozen  really  good  ones  from  amongst 
about  five  thousand.  Estimate  them  at  sixpence  each  all  round — good 
primulas  realize  more  than  that  early  in  the  year — -and  this  man’s  loss 
may  soon  be  calculated.  The  case  is  not  so  bad  when  a gentleman’s 
gardener  discovers  that  he  has  been  growing  rubbish,  but  the  case  is  bad 
nevertheless  ; and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  houses  famous  for  this 
or  that  particular  seed  can  generally  sell  as  much  as  they  can  produce  of 
it,  and  indeed  during  the  present  season  many  sorts  of  seed,  such  as 
hollyhocks,  balsams,  and  even  lettuces  and  endivps,  are  so  scarce  that  not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  customary  demand  can  be  met,  owing  to  the  bad  seed-time 
of  1866.  For  these  and  other  considerations  I felt  particularly  interested  in 
the  Dulwich  primulas,  and  I am  bound  to  say  that  I saw  as  fine  a lot  set 
aside  for  seeding  as  I have  ever  seen  during  multitudinous  travels  and 
experiences.  The  right  way  of  ripening  seed  is  to  keep  the  several  strains 
separate,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  them  in  bloom  at  different  times.  If  seeds 
of  good  whites  are  required,  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  reds  in  bloom  in 
the  same  house  with  them  at  the  same  time,  because  of  the  many  crosses 
that  are  sure  to  occur.  But,  above  all,  the  matter  of  greatest  importance  is 
never  to  allow  an  inferior  plant  to  remain  in  the  place  an  hour  after  it  has 
proved  itself  to  be  inferior,  for  the  pollen  will  find  its  way  to  good  flowers, 
and  tell  most  injuriously  on  their  progeny.  Messrs. Smith,  and  all  otberprac- 
tised  seed-growers,  know  all  about  this  of  course,  and  act  accordingly  ; but 
many  gardeners  not  accustomed  to  seed-saving  desire  sometimes  to  grow  a 
pinch  of  seed,  and  these  remarks,  suggested  by  the  capital  system  I found 
in  action  at  this  nursery,  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  our  readers. 

Bat  the  primulas  I went  to  see  are  double  ones.  They  put  me  in  mind 
of  some  of  Messrs.  AVindebank  and  Kingsbury’s  superb  examples,  and  I 
suppose  there  are  not  to  be  found  in  cultivation  two  finer  varieties  than  two 
that  I found  here.  One  is  white,  the  other  is  carmine-rose  colour.  The 
name  of  the  first  is  Queen  of  England.  The  flowers  of  this  are  extra  large, 
elegantly  fringed,  very  double,  the  petals  laid  upon  one  another  in  a most 
exact  yet  luxurious  manner.  The  colour  is  at  first  pure  white,  but  this 
gradually  changes  to  delicate  blush-pink,  so  that  the  plant  is  covered  with 
flowers  in  several  shades  of  the  refined  and  delicate  colours.  When  I say 
“ covered,”  I mean  covered  ; for  I counted  on  one  plant  in  a 48-size  pot 
thirty-six  flowers  full  open,  and  fresh,  and  there  were  about  twenty-five 
more  to  come.  Beckoning  for  many  that  had  been  clipped  out,  for  it  is 
late  in  the  season  to  see  primulas,  I suppose  each  of  these  plants  had  pro- 
duced one  hundred  flowers.  The  name  of  the  other  is  Carminata  plena. 
It  is  a most  queenly  flower,  of  large  size,  and  has  six  layers  of  petals  laid 
one  above  the  other  in  a regular  imbrication,  all  of  them  elegantly  notched  ; 
the  colour  lively  carmine-rose,  or  rosy  carmine  pink,  peculiarly  fresh  and 
pleasing.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  other  beautiful  varieties, 
but  I made  note  of  only  one  which  happened  to  be  amongst  the  singles 
the  flower  of  which  is  splashed  and  harred  with  rose  on  a white  ground.  ' 
The  double  primulas  are  easy  things  to*  handle  when  you  have  them, 
but  about  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  get.  Talk  about  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  soft-wooded  plants,  here  is  a case  for  the  boastful  propa- 
gator to  manufacture  a few  thousands  from  one  plant,  and  to  do  it  in 
time  short  enough  to  pay,  and  well  enough  to  ensure  the  good  opinion  of 
the  purchasers.  Of  course,  they  are  shut  up  after  flowering,  and  the  stools 
usually  break  up  freely,  and  to  make  and  strike  the  cuttings  is  easy  work  ; 
yet  there  is  such  a difference  in  the  ways  of  doing  things,  that  now  and 
then  we  meet  with  double  plants  that  grow  as  freely  as  seedlings;  but 
commonly  there  is  a great  difference,  and  many  gardeners  give  up  the 
doubles  because  of  the  trouble  they  experience  in  growing  them,  and  their 
poverty  of  appearance  at  last.  I counted  the  flowers  on  the  old  plants  of 
the  two  double  varieties,  which  are  not  the  originals,  but  the  first  genera- 
tion from  the  originals,  in  order  that  I might  be  able  to  say  if  the  system 
followed  here  in  making  double  plants  is  good ; and  I leave  it  to  the  prac- 
tical to  say  if  100  flowers  on  a plant  in  a 48-size  is  good  or  otherwise;  but 
I ought  to  add  that  the  plants  had  leaves  as  well  as  [flowers,  and  leaves 
such  as  we  do  not  often  see  in  cases  where  there  is  much  flower  in  small 
pots.  There  was  a great  batch  of  the  fern-leaved  primula  in  the  same 
house,  making  a very  beautiful  bed,  more  leaves  than  flowers;  it  is,  in 
fact,  not  so  free  in  flowering  as  the  common  form  of  P.  prcenitens,  but  its 

♦if6!?-  ur8Cter’  ve,7  Sraceful  an^  characteristic  outlines,  entitle  it  to 
the  highest  consideration  among  spring  flowers. 

Having  seen  and  said  all  that  could  be  seen  and  said  in  the  primula 
houses,  I soon  found  my  way  to  the  hard-wooded  department.  Camellias 
appear  to  be  done  here  as  extensively  as  at  Chandler’s  years  ago.  I went 
through  furlongs  of  potted  stocks  that  were  in  preparation  for  working, 
and  ot  nice  young  plants  growing  freely  in  dark  houses,  and  of  good  store 
plants  almost  advanced  enough  to  be  setting  their  blooms  for  next  year. 
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So  again  with  a/.aloua;  tliero  arc  thousands  of  thorn  in  all  shupes  und 
sizes,  and  a largo  stock  too  of  all  Messrs.  Smith's  own  seedling  azaleas,  on 
which  it  is  our  business  to  report  annually  as  they  make  their  appearance 
at  flower-shows.  There  ore  some  nice  things  amongst  the  newest  of 
these,  such,  for  example,  ns  Amethyst,  rosy  purple,  a very  showy  variety  for 
decoration;  IPhite  Perfection,  the  host  single  white  out;  Excelsior,  which 
I remember  well  as  it  appeared  at  the  Koval  Botanic,  rosy  purple,  finely 
spotted,  a thorough  show-flower;  Humboldt,  superbly  formed,  the  colour 
rosy  salmon  ; and  Oracle,  equal  in  form  to  Stella  or  Vesuvius  ; in  fact,  it 
ennnot  be  surpassed  in  this  respect;  the  colour  is  rosy  pink  with  superb 
spots.  This,  besides  being  a first-class  show  variety,  has  ns  good  a habit 
as  any  azalea  known.  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Hedaromas,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  good  hard- wooded  plants,  abound. 

But  what  I saw  in  big  houses  of  these  was  nothing  to  the  stock  in  low 
pits.  There  are  twenty  of  these  pits  in  a row;  each  pit  is  100  feet  long 
and  10  feet  wide,  the  paths  between  are  6 feet  wide ; they  form  a regular 
range,  and  are  all  heated  with  two  rows  of  2-inch  pipe,  the  pipes  being  all 
connected  with  a main  that  runs  through  the  centre  of  each  pit.  The 
main  is  at  first  a 6-inoh  bore,  then  it  contracts  to  5 inch,  next  to  4-incb. 
Every  pit  is  separately  connected,  and  at  a touch  of  the  finger  any  one  of 
the  twenty  pits,  whether  the  one  nearest  the  boiler  or  the  one  farthest 
nway,  can  be  made  either  a cold  pit,  a warm  pit,  or  a forcing  pit;  perhaps 
even  a cooking  depot,  for  there  is  abundant  command  of  heat.  As  a rule 
they  are  kept  rather  cool,  and  the  pipes  are  there  for  safety  rather  than 
for  growing.  What  first  struck  me  was,  not  the  extent  and  order  of  the 
range,  for  that  I am  used  to,  but  the  perfect  health,  the  brilliant  appear- 
ance, the  abundance,  the  variety  of  heaths,  and  epacrises  in  those  pits. 
To  pick  out  species  and  varieties  is  out  of  the  question  now;  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a heath  or  epacris  worth  growing  that  may 
not  be  found  here  to  the  tune  of  a hundred  or  two,  and  of  some  sorts 
there  are  thousands.  After  such  a winter,  such  a fearful  time  for  houses 
three  hundred  or  more  feet  from  the  boiler,  as  the  most  distant  of  these 
are,  the  assurance  that  not  a leaf  of  anything  had  been  hurt  in  any  of  these 
pits  (in  which,  by  the  way,  are  many  things  more  tender  than  heaths  and 
epacrises),  I went  up  to  see  the  boiler;  and  I found  in  a well  built 
stokery  two  of  Weeks’s  upright  tubular  boilers,  one  at  work,  the  other 
quiet,  but  ready  in  case  of  an  accident  to  do  its  duty.  This  is  a very 
satisfactory  example  of  the  one-boiler  system  ; the  amount  of  pipe  heated 
is  about  three  miles,  and  the  main  and  all  the  branches  are  nearly  on  a 
dead  level. 

The  inspection  of  these  things  led  to  the  unfolding  of  a tale ; for  at 
the  upper  end  of  this  range  of  pits,  and  in  fact  close  over  the  boiler  that 
feeds  them,  are  three  neat  span  roofed  houses  which  share  with  the  pits 
the  same  flow  and  return.  Here  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  has 
carried  out  a new  system  of  glazing  without  putty,  which  has  not  only 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  proved  sound  and  good  during  stormy  and 
frosty  weather,  but  is  elegant,  admits  more  light  than  any  other  method, 
and  is  quite  as  simple  in  the  end  as  putty,  especially  for  repairs.  Suppose 
the  sash-bars  to  be  cut  as  usual ; but  the  rebate  has  a groove  which 
serves  as  a gutter  to  carry  condensed  moisture  from  the  roof  to  the  eaves 
outside,  and  the  squares  are  placed  edge  to  edge  without  laps,  and  are 
fixed  by  means  of  headed  screws,  which  just  press  upon  them  at  the  sides 
and  no  more.  The  lowest  square  has  to  some  extent  to  bear  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  all  that  are  above  it,  and  it  is  fixed  by  a bit  of  lead  or 
zinc  bent  to  the  shape  of  a letter  S,  which  catches  it  at  the  lowest  edge. 
For  houses  in  which  a flood  of  light  is  required  this  system  is  admirable. 
There  is  no  drip,  no  cracking  during  frost,  and  to  replace  a broken  square 
is  a simple  matter  of  releasing  the  screws  that  press  it  in  its  place  and 
inserting  another.  There  is  no  felt,  no  list,  no  soft  stuff  or  padding 
anywhere  ; the  glass  is  held  in  fact  just  as  a workman  would  fix  it  for 
a temporary  purpose  with  brads,  but  it  is  done  neatly,  completely,  and 
wears  as  well  or  better  than  putty. 

This  is  a bad  time  of  year  to  judge  Tricolor  Geraniums,  but  at  any  time 
the  difference  between  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Tom  Thumb  may  be  seen  ; and  at 
this  time  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  see  in  such  varieties  as  Souvenir  de  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Sunshine,  Refulgens,  Jetty  Lacy,  Louisa  Smith,  Defiance, 
Beauty  of  Surrey,  and  a few  others  in  the  extensive  and  splendid  collection 
here,  characters  that  place  them  in  the  front  rank,  and  establish  them  in 
the  best  esteem  of  the  best  judges.  The  Tricolor  house  at  Wellington 
Boad  is  a spectacle,  and  is  well  managed  for  effect.  Here  no  effect  is 
attempted,  it  is  sheer  work  ; and  if  an  impression  is  made  on  the  visitor, 
it  must  be  by  the  merits  of  individual  things,  not  by  any  tout  ensemble.  It 
is  proper  to  this  report,  therefore,  to  say  that  Messrs,  F.  and  A.  Smith 
have  made  tremendous  strides  in  the  breeding  of  tricolors,  and  in  due  time 
the  public  will  have  a chance  of  making  seleciions  from  the  varieties 
that  are  now  being  propagated  for  sale.  Amulet  has  a finely  coloured 
leaf,  the  edge  deep  yellow,  the  zone  black  and  red,  the  flowers  scarlet,  the 
habit  hold,  and  the  whole  carriage  noble  and  effective.  Beauty  of  Surrey 
has  a yellow  margin,  a red  and  hrown  zone,  brilliant  in  colouring,  and 
distinct  from  all  else  in  the  same  line.  Eclipse  is  perfectly  dazzling  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  zone  colours,  the  prominent  tint  heiDg  vermilion-red. 
Glory  of  Dulwich  is  remarkably  fine  in  colouring,  the  margin  yellow,  the 
zone  a mixture  of  hlack  with  several  shades  of  red.  Jetty  Lacy  has  a 
yellow  margin,  and  a zone  compounded  of  chestnut,  red,  and  black;  it  is  a 
good  grower,  and  eminently  effective.  All  those  named  above  are  fine; 
but  there  is  no  time  or  space  to  dwell  upon  their  beauties,  and  I select  as 
superb  beyond  all  ordinary  things  in  the  way  of  Tricolors  Souvenir  de  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  which  has  a sharp,  narrow,  gold-yellow  margin;  a zone  of 
crimson  breaking  into  bars  of  black,  the  older  leaves  changing  to  purplish 
carmine,  so  that  the  brightness  of  its  youth  is  the  presage  of  the  subdued 
and  ripened  lustre  of  its  age;  how  well  named,  therefore,  after  the  veteran 
who  so  early  gave  tokens  of  genins,  and  so  late  in  life  displayed  the 
full  strength  of  a great  mind,  and  a pure  taste  and  deep  appreciation  of 
heauty  ! There  are  many  more  good  ones  in  the  batch — one  in  particular, 
with  leaf  extravagantly  convex,  and  very  charmingly  edged  with  creamy 
variegation,  the  disc  being  dull  green.  I missed  the  name  of  this,  but  it 
must  be  hunted  up,  for  the  leafage  is  of  the  most  distinct  and  pleasing 
character. 

In  the  soft-wooded  collections,  Cinerarias  are  an  important  feature. 
Messrs.  Smith  have  bestowed  much  pains  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
tricolor  section.  In  these  there  is  the  usual  dark  disc,  the  usual  coloured 
margin,  shading  to  another  colour  at  the  base  of  every  petal  (floret),  so  as 
to  form  a sharp  inner  ring  of  colour  distinct  from  the  colour  of  the 
ordinary  broad  ring,  and  within  that  a ring  of  white.  Flower  of  the  Day 
is  one  of  the  best  of  these.  The  margin  is  plum  colour,  shading  to  a sharp 
ring  of  magenta ; next  within  this  is  a ring  of  white,  and  the  centre  is 
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nearly  black.  Blue  Beard  is  exquisite  in  colouring  : the  margin  is  deep 
blue,  the  boundary  to  that  is  a sharp  ring  of  crimson,  then  comes  the  ling 
of  white,  and  the  disc  is  dark  and  convex  like  a button.  Conspicua  is  not 
a tricolor,  but  its  crimson  edge  is  heavy  and  rich,  and  the  flower  is  one  of 
the  best  in  form  that  has  been  seen.  Certainly  these  cinerarias  of  Messrs. 
F.  and  A.  Smith  area  tremendous  orgurnent  against  my  doctrine,  that  in  a 
packet  of  average  good  seeds  you  have  all  the  varieties.  Cinerarias  were 
going  down  but  a few  years  since,  now  they  are  reviving  ; in  fact,  they  must 
revive  when  flowers  of  such  superb  quality,  aDd  so  altogether  new  in 
character,  are  brought  forward. 

Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  popular  flowers,  are 
admirably  represented;  indeed,  of  pelargoniums  of  all  kinds  there  are 
thousands — some  destined  for  market,  soma  for  show,  some  for  bedding, 
all  for  the  delight  of  mankind,  and  I hope  for  the  profit  of  their  producers. 
Amongst  the  early  flowering  kinds,  the  following  merit  the  special  attention 
of  people  who  indulge  in  forcing : Etna,  scarlet  and  black,  very  showy  and 
good,  and  decidedly  early.  Flamingo,  well  made,  crimson  arid  black, 
decidedly  early.  Herald,  a second  early,  very  striking,  the  colour  vermilion, 
with  black  spots  and  white  throat.  Premier,  rose  and  crimson,  fine,  and 
early.  Attila,  rich  crimson,  ruby  and  rose,  superbly  formed,  and  very 
showy.  Elcgantissima,  most  valuable  for  any  purpose,  especially  for 
decoration  or  cut  flowers,  white  throat  with  mauvy  veins,  top  petals  mauve, 
with  large  deep  purple  blotch.  Refulgcns,  ruby  and  crimson  black,  very 
neat  habit,  remarkably  attractive.  Snowdrop,  the  best  forcing  white  I have 
yet  seen  : Alba  multiflora,  with  all  its  good  qualities,  is  nothing  to  it. 
I might  have  made  a note-book  as  long  as  the  pipes  in  the  twenty  pits 
amongst  the  pelargoniums,  but  I marked  down  only  such  few  as  struck  me 
by  their  superior  style  and  thoroush  distinctness. 

I made  a special  search  after  Roses,  and  found  two  or  three  houses 
crowded  with  Manettis.  The  new  sorts  appeared  alone  to  have  sway,  and 
own  roots  were  out  of  the  question  ; indeed,  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith  assured 
me  that  they  had  no  time  to  fidfad  with  things  that  were  slow  and  un- 
certain, and  the  quickness  and  certainty  of  Manetti  put  own  roots  out  of 
their  heads.  I saw  nothing  at  all  to  make  notes  on  amongst  the  roses,  for 
of  course  none  were  in  flower.  But  I forget;  there  was  a batch  of  Isabella 
Sprunt,  all  neat  plants,  in  54-size,  carrying  half  a dozen  long  pointed 
yellow  buds  each.  It  is  evidently  a wiry  grower,  and  the  buds  wanted 
another  week  to  bring  them  open.  From  what  little  I saw  of  it,  I should 
say  that  it  is  a mistake,  that  the  variety  is  as  bad  as  its  name,  and  will  not 
be  known  after  a year  or  two.  Getting  among  miscellaneous  things,  I 
noticed  a big  batch  of  Chrysanthemum  Sensation,  which  is  to  be  in  great 
demand  this  spring,  in  consequence  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  reports 
on  bedding  last  year.  All  the  Alternantheras  are  here  too,  and  the 
Teleiantheras  too,  but  it  looks  as  if  these  should  be  raised  from  seed;  it 
is  quite  hard  work  to  do  them  from  cuttings,  though  they  are  being  done 
that  way,  aud  there  will  be  plenty  to  supply  the  gardeners  in  the  month  of 
May.  In  the  stoves  are  many  interesting  subjects,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  being  a plant  of  Ficus  Cooperi  in  fruit.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as 
a plum,  the  colour  green,  with  brown  stripes.  In  the  houses  devoted  to 
mixtures  of  greenhouse  plants,  I noticed  a good  batch  of  Acacia  eriocarpa, 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  species  in  cultivation.  It  is  easily  propagated 
from  the  soft  tops  of  the  shoots,  and  is  well  adapted  to  be  made  a market 
plant,  and  as  it  is  tolerably  hardy  it  might  do  for  the  plunging  system,  if 
kept  back  by  the  coolest  possible  treatment.  The  appearance  of  a batch  of 
Boronia  serrulata  pleased  me  much ; rarely  is  it  seen  in  condition  equal 
to  the  plants  here.  It  is  kept  growing  all  the  winter,  and  this  method 
makes  a great  difference  in  its  favour.  Kennedya  microphylla  is  a superb 
basket  plant,  the  growth  thick  and  elegant,  and  plentifully  dotted  over  with 
scarlet  flowers.  A thousand  other  subjects  worthy  of  mention  must  be 
passed  over;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  in  conclusion  that  the 
collections  of  plants  grown  under  glass  are  extensive  in  a marked  degree: 
the  camellias,  for  example,  comprise  200  varieties,  the  geraniums  about  600, 
the  azaleas  and  heaths  innumerable,  and  so  on  throughout  all  the  depart- 
ments : hence  it  is  a capital  rendezvous  for  collectors  to  exchange  notes 
and  make  purchases,  and  there  is  room  enough  amongst  the  pits  for 
extemporized  congresses  to  settle  offhand  all  the  moot-points  left  moot  by 
the  formal  congress  of  1866. 


THE  VERBENA. 

This  stands  next  to  the  geranium  in  the  scale  of  relative  popularity 
amongst  bedding  plants,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  the  favour  it  enjoys.  It 
is  an  admirable  subject  for  exhibition,  and  affords  both  brilliancy  and 
variety  to  light  up  less  altractive  subjects;  and  in  the  garden  it  affords,  in 
addition  to  colours  aDd  tints  eminently  attractive,  some  few  that  we  cannot 
obtain  from  any  other  flower.  I shall  endeavour  in  a short  practical  Paper 
to  set  forth  the  principal  points  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Verbena,  for  all 
the  several  purposes  for  which  it  is  used ; and  as  this  is  the  season  for 
propagating,  we  will  take  that  subject  first. 

Cuttings. — The  best  plants  for  all  purposes  are  those  grown  from 
cuttings  made  in  February  and  March.  The  plants  from  which  cuttings 
are  to  be  taken  must  be  placed  in  a temperature  of  60°  a few  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  desired  to  commence  striking  cuttings. 
Where  there  is  a great  demand,  this  of  course  must  be  early,  as  the  young 
plants  when  potted  off  will  furnish  a crop  of  cuttings,  so  as  to  prolong 
considerably  the  season  of  propagating,  which  may  be  said  to  last  from  the 
1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  May,  after  which  date  it  is  very  little  use  to 
strike  any  until  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  For  home 
use,  the  best  time  to  strike  cuttings  is  the  second  week  in  March,  and  the 
best  cuttings  are  young  shoots  two  inches  long,  taken  off  with  a small 
knife  at  the  distance  of  one  eye  from  the  main  stem.  In  case  I am  not 
understood,  let  me  say  that  a shoot  is  selected  that  has  grown  about  two 
inches,  and  it  is  cut  off  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  at  least  one  leaf  with  its 
accompanying  eye  remaining.  From  this  base  of  the  young  shoot  a new 
shoot  will  presently  appear,  which  also  may  be  cut  when  large  enough. 
When  the  utmost  possible  quantity  must  bo  raised  from  a few  plants,  young 
shoots  an  inch  long  will  answer,  nnd  it  is  better  to  take  them  off  with  a 
small  knife,  working  it  against  the  thumb,  than  to  remove  them  by  means 
of  the  thumb-nail,  as  is  the  practice  of  some.  If  this  plan  is  not  fast 
enough,  the  cuttings  may  be  split  lengthwise;  but  that  is  a very  nice 
operation,  and  I suppose  the  man  capable  of  performing  it  needs  no  advice 
of  mine. 

As  fast  as  the  cuttings  are  made,  they  must  be  dibbed  into  pans  or 
boxes  filled  with  silver  sand.  Nothing  to  equal  shallow  boxes,  in  fact 
nothing  like  wood  everywhere  about  a propaguting  house,  and  old  wood  is 


better  than  new.  To  insert  the  cuttings  is  an  easy  enough  task : if  there 
is  enough  clear  stem  to  fix  them  in  the  sand,  you  need  not  take  any  leaves 
off,  but  now  and  then  one  of  the  lowest  leaves  must  be  removed  ; at  all 
events,  there  must  be  no  leaves  half  buried  in  the  sand,  for  they  will  quickly 
rot,  and  cause  the  cuttings  to  rot  with  them.  To  strike  Verbenas  in  this 
way  is  one  of  the  easiest  operations  in  horticultural  practice.  Yet  many 
amateurs  and  single-handed  gardeners  find  it  a difficult  task.  I will  en- 
deavour to  make  the  path  of  success  free  from  thorns.  In  the  first  place, 
when  you  begin  to  work,  be  quick  about  it.  If  the  cuttings  lay  about  and 
get  flabby,  they  will  be  a long  time  recovering,  and  will  be  difficult  to 
handle.  Two  inches  depth  of  sand  is  quite  enough  if  the  pans  or  boxes 
stand  on  a damp  bed  ; and  every  part  of  a propagating  house  should  be 
damp  ; it  is  half  the  battle.  The  sand  should  be  damp  when  the  cuttings 
are  putin  ; they  may  be  put  as  thick  as  they  will  stand,  and  when  the  box 
or  pan  is  full,  give  a gentle  sprinkle  with  water;  putihe  box  on  the  tank, 
dung-bed,  or  shelf  over  flue  or  pipes,  wherever  indeed  there  is  a heat  of 
60°  to  70°,  and  a considerable  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture.  A dry 
place  is  death  to  such  little  soft  cuttings  as  these.  If  you  must  strike  them 
in  a dry  heat,  put  bell-glasses  over,  or  have  a little  glass-frame  of  some 
sort  to  shut  them  up  in.  In  case  of  sunshine, lay  sheets  of  paper  over  the 
cuttings,  but  do  not,  if  you  can  help  it,  shut  them  up  in  the  dark,  or  in  a 
close  steam.  The  advantages  of  a propagating-house  are  manifold;  there 
is  a steady  heat,  a genial  humidity  ; walls,  paths,  and  shelves  all  give  off, 
owing  to  their  moist  condition,  genial  exhalations  that  tend  in  a marked 
degree  to  promote  the  free  rooting  of  cuttings,  and  yet  there  is  plenty  of 
light  and  a large  body  of  air,  so  that  the  young  stuff,  though  forced,  is 
healthy  from  the  first.  Gardeners  who  have  not  such  an  advantage  must 
make  the  best  of  bell-glasses  and  flues,  dung-heat  and  common  frames,  and 
steal  a few  batches  of  bedding  plants  by  putting  pans  of  cuttings  into 
cucumber  and  melon  pits.  I shall  say  nothing  about  the  possibility  of 
the  cuttings  damping-off,  except  that  it  is  impossible  if  there  io  heat 
enough,  and  they  are  not  absurdly  drenched  with  water.  Keep  them  quite 
moist,  and  in  ten  days  every  one  will  be  rooted. 

It  is  best  to  pot  them  singly  into  thumbs  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  push 
roots,  so  that  from  the  first  they  may  have  food,  which  the  sand  will  not 
afford  them.  Make  your  mixture  of  any  nice  light  rich  stuff,  with  a good 
proportion  of  silver  sand.  If  you  wish  to  do  the  most  extremely  proper 
thing,  prepare  a mixture  as  follows:  clean  loam  containing  much  fibre, 
two  parts;  gritty  fibrous  peat,  one  part;  manure  rotted  to  powder,  one 
part ; silver  sand,  one  part.  Let  this  be  well  chopped  up  and  passed 
through  a half-inch  riddle.  Set  aside  the  coarse  and  the  fine  stuff  in  two 
heaps  under  cover,  and  in  potting  use  the  fine  only  for  the  thumb-pots, 
but  at  the  next  shift  to  60-size,  use  the  lumpy  stuff  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots.  There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  of  potting,  but  they  are  all  alike  in 
principle.  If  I had  to  pot  a few  thousand  verbenas  from  cutting-boxes,  as 
I have  many  a time,  I might  say  hundreds  of  times,  in  my  early  days,  I 
should  set  a boy  to  work  to  sift  a heap  of  coal-ashea,  and  provide  me  with 
a few  bushels  of  cinders,  or  fragments  of  clinker  of  the  size  of  hazel-nuts, 
and  from  that  to  a walnut.  I should  sit  down  comfortably  at  the  bench, 
with  a heap  of  stuff  to  the  right,  a heap  of  cinders  and  sieve  to  the  left, 
pots  before  me  in  the  middle,  cuttings  close  to  hand.  I should  take  a pot, 
throw  into  it  a cinder,  then  a handful  of  stuff,  and  give  the  pot  a tap;  then 
deftly  place  the  cutting  with  its  two  or  three  white  roots  spread  on  the 
mould,  and  cover  it  with  a little  more  stuff,  and  quickly  place  my  two 
thumbs  on  the  soil  to  press  it  gently,  and  then  whip  it  into  the  sieve.  I 
should  require  a boy  to  feed  me  with  pots,  mould,  plants,  an  1 cinders,  and 
to  carry  awsy  the  sieve  as  fast  as  I filled  it,  giving  me  another  at  the  same 
time,  that  I might  not  be  a moment  without  it.  Of  course  the  little  plants 
would  go  to  a warm  place,  and  I should  prefer  for  them  exactly  such  con- 
ditions as  I have  described  for  the  cuttings,  a damp  bed  to  stand  them  on, 
and  a heat  of  60°  to  70°  to  make  them  grow. 

But  again,  I think  of  the  man  who  must  grow  these  things  by  thousands, 
and  who  must  turn  them  out  as  fast  as  they  are  potted.  Now  we  want  a 
pit  with  a bed  of  equal  parts  half-rotted  dung,  and  half-rotted  hops,  made 
rather  extra  wet,  six  inches  deep  on  a wooden  floor,  under  which  there 
should  be  at  least  one  4-inch  flow  and  return.  Thus  we  should  get  a moist 
heat  of  70°,  and  they  would  grow  at  a pace.  As  to  air,  they  will  want  none 
until  they  are  getting  strong,  and  the  weather  is  genial ; but  stopping  must 
be  attended  to,  and  if  fine  plants  are  wanted,  they  must  be  shifted  to 
60-size  as  soon  as  they  have  filled  the  thumbs  with  roots.  The  first  stop 
must  be  done  when  they  have  made  a fair  start  in  growth  after  being  first 
potted.  Delicately  nip  out  the  point  of  the  plant,  and  it  will  presently  put  out 
side-shoots,  which  are  the  first  foundations  of  a good  plant.  It  is  too  much 
the  rule  to  keep  them  in  thumbs  till  bedding-out  time,  and  they  soon  run 
into  bloom  in  consequence.  Then  when  planted  out  they  have  to  recover 
themselves  from  the  starvation  they  suffered  from  being  too  long  in 
thumbs,  and  they  grow  vigorously  for  a long  time  before  they  flower.  In 
nursery  practice  this  can  hardly  be  avoided,  for  purchasers  will  not  pay  for 
the  shift  to  60-size.  But  I advise  every  amateur  who  wishes  for  a fine 
display,  commencing  early  and  lasting  long,  to  grow  the  plants  generously, 
and  never  to  allow  them  to  become  pot-bound.  In  fact,  for  a fine  effect  I 
would  stop  a second  time,  just  before  shifting  to  60’s,then  again  after  they 
have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil  in  the  60’s ; again  when  they  have  made  a 
free  growth,  and  if  time  allowed,  and  it  happened  to  be  a backward  season, 
I would  shift  to  48-size,  and  have  them  strong  and  well  hardened  off  before 
planting  out.  But  very  few  will  do  this,  indeed  very  few  can  do  it;  and  in 
60-size  fine  thumping  plants  may  be  obtained  without  starving.  As  the 
season  advances,  they  will  of  course  do  well  in  cold  pits,  and  will 
want  plenty  of  air;  indeed,  “pushing”  according  to  the  plans  recom- 
mended is  only  needed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  There  is  yet 
another  mode  of  procedure  admirably  adapted  for  the  private  garden, 
where  plants  are  grown  for  use  and  not  for  sale.  It  is  that  which  I have 
frequently  recommended  for  the  calceolaria,  as  one  step  towards  curing 
that  plant  of  its  fatal  faculty  of  suddenly  disappearing  from  the  spots  it 
was  intended  to  embellish.  It  is  that  of  planting  them  out  from  the 
cutting-pans  into  beds  made  up  in  frames  a foot  deep,  consisting  of  light  rich 
soil.  These  beds  should  only  be  made  up  a day  or  two  before  being 
required,  as  they  will  then  bo  warm,  especially  if  shut  up  during  suuahine, 
and  the  plants  will  make  a nice  start.  After  planting,  water  them  in  with 
tepid  water,  and  give  no  air  for  several  days,  shading  from  hot  sun  by 
moans  of  canvas  or  mat,  and  of  course  taking  care  they  are  not  roasted. 
After  about  four  days  give  a little  air,  by  tilting  the  light  with  a bit  of  stick 
to  make  a chink  of  two  inches  or  so.  Sprinkle  them  daily  about  noon, 
und  at  once  shut  close.  Their  growth  will  astouish  you  (unless  you  are 
used  to  such  ways  of  doing  things),  and  at  bedding  time  you  will  have 
plants  of  the  sort  whioh  the  Magazine  usually  denominates  “ thumpers. ’’ 
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Of  course,  us  they  get  stronger  you  will  give  more  air,  &o.  I have  now 
detailed  tlio  thorough  practice  of  propagating  oh  I underaiund  it  after  yearn 
of  practice.  What  I have  said  applied  to  nluiost  every  sort  of  plunt  pro- 
pagated IVoin  outtinga  at  tliia  time  of  year,  and  really  it  applies  to  the 
pruotioo  ol  an  amateur,  with  only  one  plunt-houae  or  only  a frame  or  two, 
os  rnuoh  as  to  the  wholesale  routine  I have  been  nooUNtomed  to,  for  the 
same  precautions  are  needed  in  every  case,  and  every  one  can  adopt  them 
in  a way  to  Niiit  his  own  oircumatunces. 

Verbenas  in  Heub. — The  situation  of  the  Verbena-bed  should  be  open 
and  sunny.  The  verbena  never  blooms  freely  in  a shaded  position  or  in  a 
poor,  hungry,  dry  soil.  Any  good  loam  that  will  grow  a cabbage  will  do 
admirably,  and  the  same  bed  will  do  for  verbenas  again  and  again  for  any 
number  of  years,  if  dug  over  in  November  and  left  rough,  and  dog  again  in 
March,  and  refreshed  with  some  good  rotton  manure.  It  is  because 
people  will  not  treat  their  beds  in  this  way  that  they  beoome  “ verbena 
sick,”  and  they  wonder  how  it  is  their  verbenas  will  not  bloom.  If  soil  is 
prepared  for  verbena-beds,  let  it  oonsist  of  mellow  loam,  with  a fifth  part  of 
its  bulk  of  rotten  dung,  and  the  same  of  leaf-mould  or  peat.  I once  had  a 
heap  of  silt  that  was  dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  a river.  It  consisted 
of  sharp  grit,  small  shells,  mellow  mud,  and  the  remains  of  aquatic  plants 
in  patches  of  black  humus.  This  was  heaped  up  in  a part  of  the  grounds 
near  the  river  that  was  muoh  frequented,  and  though  we  “ pitched  into  it" 
might  and  main,  summer  came  before  we  could  get  it  all  wheeled  away  to 
the  kitohen  garden,  and  there  was  still  a small  mountain  left.  I thought 
of  covering  it  with  succulents  or  gouids  ; but  work  pressed  hard,  and  when 
the  bedding  was  finished  at  the  end  of  May,  I took  all  the  surplus  verbenas 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  stuck  them  in  ull  over  the  mound  “ anyhow,” 
and  left  them.  Fortunately  mild  weather  with  showers  followed,  and 
presently  they  began  to  grow  like  the  bean-stalk  in  the  story  ; and  I confess, 
with  all  the  joy  proper  to  the  man  who  makes  a discovery,  that  they 
bloomed  as  I never  saw  verbenas  bloom  before  or  since.  It  was  wonderful ; 
the  little  mountain  was  like  an  earth-cast  consisting  of  rubies,  topazes, 
emeralds,  garnets,  with  some  bits  of  Mount  Vesuvius  all  afire  to  fill 
up  amongst  them.  It  was  all  chance  and  accident,  but  I had  coolness 
enough  to  take  a lot  of  praise  for  my  skill.  However,  putting  aside  all 
vanity,  I take  comfort  that  I know  now  what  is  the  perfection  of  a soil 
for  verbenas,  and  I fancy  a few  other  things  would  have-  grown  in  that 
heap. 

The  distances  at  which  verbenas  are  planted  must  depend  on  the  habit 
of  the  variety.  To  take  Purple  King  as  a standard,  I have  been  accus- 
tomed to  plant  it  at  15  inches  every  way  ; in  very  rich  soil  and  in  a warm 
moist  climate,  I should  put  it  at  18  inches,  and  in  a poor  soil  and  cold  dry 
climate  (as  in  some  parts  of  the  East  of  England)  at  12  inches.  Fixed 
rules  are  not  wanted ; a treatise  which  suits  every  case  suits  none,  and 
the  wise  man  carries  with  him  the  key  to  the  paradox.  Use  your  judg- 
ment; learn  if  possible  what  is  the  growing  strength  of  the  variety  you 
are  planting,  and  if  you  cannot  learn  it,  try  to  make  it  out  for  yourself,  by 
the  relative  size  of  the  leaves  and  thickness  of  the  shoots,  for  these  are 
pretty  safe  ciiteria. 

Plant  them  so  that  the  shoots  they  have  will  tell  best  for  effect.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a bed  or  several  rows  in  a ribbon,  let  the  first  row 
lay  towards  the  edge,  and  be  full  15  inches  from  it;  let  the  second  row 
lay  towards  the  first,  and  so  on;  this  will  make  the  most  of  them  for 
covering  the  ground.  When  any  shoots  are  promising  to  go  beyond  the 
line  allowed,  pinch  the  point  out,  and  guide  and  train  so  as  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  bed  regularly.  But  I must  tell  you  here  something  worth 
knowing.  You  may  practise  pinching  with  benefit  from  the  time  of 
planting  to  correct  legginess,  and  promote  an  even  distribution  of  the 
growth  ; but  it  is  not  well  to  practise  pegging  until  there  is  a general 
show  of  bloom  all  over  the  bed,  for  pegging  checks  the  growth , and  the  freer 
the  growth  at  first  the  better  the  bloom  at  last.  Some  sorts  never  want 
pegging  at  all,  and  a perfect  bedding  verbena  should  spread  itself  as  from 
a centre,  and  make  a circular  tuft  all  over  leaves  and  flowers.  The  most 
perfect  I know  of  in  respect  of  habit  is  Maonetti  and  its  varieties ; they 
literally  make  mats  of  vegetation,  but  then  they  are  not  showy,  and  so  they 
come  short  of  perfection.  In  regulating  the  growth,  the  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  cross  one  another,  if  there  is  anywhere  a space  to  be  filled  ; but 
where  they  overcrowd  each  other,  it  will  be  well  to  cut  a few  clean  out. 
When  a shoot  has  done  flowering  and  is  pushing  side-shoots,  it  may  be 
really  in  the  way,  and  its  removal  therefore  may  be  advisable.  If  so,  cut 
it  out;  if  not,  nip  away  the  old  truss  to  prevent  the  growth  of  seeds,  and 
let  the  side-shoots  come  on  in  their  own  way,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to 
flower.  Here  again  fixed  rules  are  out  of  the  question.  Use  your  judg- 
ment, and  be  thanklul  that  the  most  accomplished  adviser  cannot  super- 
sede the  intelligence  and  forethought  of  the  individual  cultivator,  but  must 
after  all  leave  him  free  to  use  his  brains,  if  he  has  any,  or  go  to  the  bad  if 
he  has  none. 

To  finish  up  this  part  of  the  subject,  my  advice  to  all  bedding  people  is, 
that  cuttings  of  all  the  kinds  intended  to  be  kept  be  taken  in  the  last  week 
of  July  or  the  first  week  of  August.  These  will  strike  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat  if  put  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses,  and  if  carefully  kept 
through  the  winter  will  furnish  cuttings  in  March,  and  will  also  be  useful 
for  planting  cut.  And  it  may  be  proper  also  to  add  that  old  plants  make 
good  beds  if  geraniums  or  calceolarias  are  planted  in  front  of  them;  but  if 
we  have  to  look  down  directly  on  them  they  are  not  always  nice,  as  they 
generally  show  six  inches  or  so  of  naked  woody  stem,  and  lack  the  lively 
vigour  of  young  plants. 

Verbenas  for  Exhibition. — You  don’t  want  directions  for  obtaining 
the  plants,  but  the  hint  may  be  acceptable  that  cuttiDgs  struck  early 
are  the  best,  and  that  the  most  plump  and  healthy-looking  plants  should 
be  selected.  The  most  shrubby  habits  are  desirable,  but  generally,  and 
properly,  the  cultivator  thinks  most  of  well-made  flowers,  fine  trusses,  and 
brilliant  colours,  three  qualities  of  the  very  first  importance  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  young  plants  must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  the 
after-treatment  should  be  directed  towards  the  formation  of  a handsome 
plant.  T hey  are  usually  flowered  in  8-inch  pots,  the  points  of  the  shoots 
being  constantly  pinched  out  until  within  about  six  weeks  of  the  date  of  the 
show,  from  which  time  all  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  run  into  flower.  Early 
flowering  should  never  be  allowed  ; learn  this  by  heart.  The  compost  for 
growing  them  should  be  such  as  is  already  recommended,  but  without  any 
sifting.  The  best  place  for  them  after  the  end  of  April  (or  earlier  in  a 
forward  season)  is  the  cold  frame,  and  from  the  middle  of  May  the  lights 
should  be  off  in  good  weather,  night  and  day,  but  in  case  of  cold  weather  put 
them  on  at  night,  and  while  heavy  rains  last  put  them  on  during  the  day  also. 
Tie  and  peg  them  out  as  taste  may  dictate,  making  a nice  plant,  like 
a head  of  hair  with  curls  all  round  uniformly.  In  case  of  mildew,  dust 


thorn  with  flowers  of  sulphur ; but  very  randy  does  this  plague  come  if 
the  growing  is  liberal  from  the  first,  as  here  recommended. 

Skeumnus. — If  you  havo  the  seed,  sow  it  now,  und  start  it  in  a heat  of 
fJO°  to  TO”.  Treat  the  seedlings  as  advised  for  cuttings,  potting  them 
singly  when  they  have  three  or  four  leaves  a piece,  und  by  no  means  allow 
them  to  beoome  drawn  and  weak  with  crowding.  Plant  out  or  flower  in 
pots  as  may  be  most  convenient.  As  a lurge  proportion  of  them  are  sure 
to  prove  worthless,  it  is  best  to  plant  them  all  out  rather  thick,  and  in  the 
end  of  J uly  or  early  in  August  take  cuttings  of  the  beat,  and  flower  a pair  of 
each  under  glass  in  pots  the  next  season.  In  some  rare  cases  a few 
may  be  named  in  the  seed-bed,  und  their  trusses  exhibited.  Oenerally  they 
make  finer  flowers  the  second  year,  that  is  from  spring  cuttings  taken 
from  the  originul  plants.  Hybridizing  is  not  difficult  to  perform,  though 
rather  a niggling  job.  Very  few  of  the  new  varieties  are  the  result  of 
actual  manipulation,  though  the  raisers  generally  make  a very  wise  appear- 
ance with  their  assertions  about  having  crossed  this,  that,  and  t’other. 

Properties. — Exhibition  flowers  should  be  large  and  flat,  and  in  large 
trusses  of  a hemispherical  form.  The  petals  should  be  stout  and 
velvety,  the  edges  smooth  and  freely  overlapping,  so  as  to  make  a thick 
substantial  flower,  with  a regular  circular  outline.  The  colouring  should 
be  dense,  rioh,  or  pure  of  its  kind,  well  laid  on  with  no  blurring  intermix- 
tures or  indecisive  clouds.  If  there  is  an  eye,  it  should  be  distinct,  circular, 
and  a dear  white,  lemon,  or  gold  colour ; a green  eye  is  objectionable,  and  a 
coloured  but  dirty  eye  equally  so.  A sharply  defined  and  perfectly  circular 
eye  in  a flower  otherwise  good  is  a great  charm.  Many  of  the  newer  exhi- 
bition kinds  are  finely  got  up  in  the  edges  and  the  eye.  Stiff  foot-stalks 
and  a healthy  habit  aie  essential.  As  for  bedding  varieties,  colour  and 
habit  decide  their  values;  it  matters  not  whether  the  flowers  be  smooth  or 
rough,  if  they  are  of  a suitable  colour  and  are  plentifully  produced,  with 
sufficient  substance  and  stamina  to  hold  their  own  during  bad  weather. 

Notes  on  a few  Verbenas  of  special  Merit. 

Antonia. — Claret  crimson  shading  to  black,  violet  eye ; a very  fine  variety 
for  pots  or  beds. 

Attraction. — Large,  and  finely  formed,  deep  maroon  crimson  shading  to 
black;  a grand  flower,  and  fine  for  pots  or  beds. 

Alexandra. — White,  mottled,  and  striped  with  purple;  fine. 

Annie  is  still  the  best  of  all  the  striped  varieties,  though  dozens  of  them 
have  been  sent  out  to  compete  with  it. 

Ariosto  improved , though  an  old  variety,  is  still  the  best  of  its  colour, 
fine  puce. 

Beauty  of  England. — The  finest  white  for  show. 

Blue  Shade. — A superb  blue  for  beds. 

Brunette. — Crimson,  with  auricula-like  lemon  eye  ; not  large,  but  finely 
finished. 

Cleopatra. — Bright  rose,  large  white  eye. 

Coleshill. — A grand  scarlet,  with  lemon  eye. 

Charles  Perry. — Blush  shading  to  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  petals, 
white  eye;  a curious,  very  distinct,  and  beautiful  flower. 

Delicata. — Delicate  pink,  lemon  eye ; most  beautiful. 

Gladiator. — Large  pips  and  large  trusses,  carmine  deepening  to  crimson, 
white  eye;  fine. 

Gem. — Scarlet,  with  white  eye  ; fine  for  exhibition. 

John  Keynes. — A most  beautiful  exhibition  variety,  scarlet,  with  white 
eye. 

Junius. — The  most  distinct  verbena  known,  having  a fiery  orange 
colour  ; in  quality  second-rate,  but  a very  fair  bedder. 

King  of  Verbenas. — Dark  lavender,  fine  auricula  eye. 

King  of  Scarlets. — A superb  show  flower ; scarlet,  with  large  round 
white  eye. 

L’  Avenir  de  Ballant. — A fine  old  variety  ; rosy  carmine. 

Leah. — Fiuely  formed,  smooth  and  stout ; colour  clear  pink,  fine  white 
eye;  beds  well. 

Lcelia. — A good  grower,  trussing  well,  bold  and  handsome;  dark  lilac, 
with  violet-crimson  centre. 

Lady  Jane  Ellis. — White,  with  small  green  eye  surrounded  with  a rosy 
ring. 

Madame  Coiniet  Aine. — A most  beautiful  variety  for  pot  culture;  colour 
white,  with  carmine  eye. 

Madame  Hermann  Stenger. — Scarlet  striped  with  white;  quite  novel  and 
beautiiul. 

Mauve  Queen.— Fine  form;  mauve  marbled  with  white. 

Miranda. — Large  and  good  form,  blush  with  carmine  eye;  fine  for  pots 
and  beds. 

Mrs.  Bean. — White,  with  scarlet  centre ; distinct  and  pretty. 

Mrs.  Elphinstone. — Well  known  and  long  established,  and  not  yet  beaten 
in  its  colour,  which  is  a warm  pucy-rose. 

Merry  Maid. — Large,  showy,  carmine-rose  shading  to  purple,  fine 
trusses  ; quite  a show-flower. 

Napoleon  Bossi. — White,  striped  lilac ; a first-rate  bedder,  and  greatly 
superior  to  Striata. 

Nemesis. — This  old  favourite  is  still  considered  indispensable  to  a collec- 
tion ; it  is  a well-formed  showy  self,  the  colour  scarlet  with  pink  shade. 

Polly  Perkins. — A first-rate  bedder ; the  colour  rich  magenta. 

Queen  of  England. — A remarkable  style  of  flower  ; the  form  good,  the 
colour  pure  salmon,  with  flame-red  centre. 

Benaudet. — A splendid  verbena,  scarcely  at  all  known  ; the  form  equal 
to  any,  the  colour  rich  velvety  crimson  shading  to  black. 

Bosy  Circle. — Pucy-rose,  lemon  eye ; first-rate  bedder. 

Boyalty. — Carmine,  light  centre ; beats  Lord  Raglan  both  for  exhibition 
and  beds. 

Shakespeare. — A very  large,  stout,  and  smooth  scarlet-shaded  crimson; 
a grand  show-flower,  scarcely  at  all  known. 

Startler. — In  the  way  of  Lord  Raglan,  and  a better  bedder. 

Spark. — Crimson  with  primrose  eye;  sometimes  better  than  Lady 
Binning. 

Triomphe  de  Massifs. — One  of  the  grandest  show-flowers ; the  form  good_ 
and  the  trusses  immense;  colour  cobalt  blue  with  indigo  shade,  white  eye. 
A good  truss  of  this  may  be  likened  to  a piece  of  gorgeous  jewelry,  and  in 
the  buttonhole  of  a Prince  Esterhazy  would  pass  for  a thousand  pounds 
worth  of  precious  stones. 

White  Queen. — A fine  white,  of  the  best  form  and  excellent  habit  of 
growth,  not  given  to  mildew,  and  behaves  well  during  bad  weather  ; first- 
rate  for  pots  and  beds. 

William  Dean. — First-rate  in  pip  and  truss ; colour  deep  rich  purple,  with 
white  eye. 
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Warrior.— A fine  old  favourite,  quite  first-rate  still ; colour  rosy-pink, 
with  white  eye. 

The  foregoing  forty-three  were  selected  last  summer  from  amongst  some 
two  hundred  varieties,  all  growing  in  the  same  bed,  as  especially  worthy  of 
remark  for  their  fine  characters,  good  habits,  and  other  qualities  briefly 
stated  in  the  descriptions  given.  I shall  now  offer  a few  selections. 


A Selection 
Alexandra 
Annie 
Antonia 

Ariosto  Improved 
Attraction 
Beauty  of  England 
Blaok  Diamond 
Black  Prince 
Blanche  of  Castile 
Brunette 
Charles  Perry 
Charles  Turner 
Cherry  Ripe 
Cleopatra 
Delicate 

Duke  of  Cambridge 
Edward  Barnes 


f Fifty  Varieties  for 
Foxhunter 
Geant  des  Batailles 
Gladiator 
John  Keynes 
King  Charming 
King  of  Lilacs 
King  of  Scarlets 
King  of  Verbenas 
Lady  Jane  Ellis 
La  Grande  Boule  de 
Neige 
Leah 
Lffilia 

L’Avenir  de  Ballant 
Lord  Craven 
Lord  Leigh 
Madame  Cointet  Aine 


Pot  Culture. 

Mme.  Hermann  Stenger 

Marie  Itendatler 

Mauve  Queen 

Minerva 

Mrs.  Dean 

Mrs.  Elphinstone 

Nemesis 

Ocean  Pearl 

Pallavicini  di  Brescia 

Peep  o’  Day 

Queen  of  England 

Shakespeare 

Triomphe  de  Massifs 

Warrior 

White  Queen 

William  Dean 

Wonderful. 


A Selection  for  Beds. 

White. — Blanche  of  Castile,  La  Grande  Boule  de  Neige,  White  Queen. 

Rose  and  Pink. — Long  Looked  For,  Laura,  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  Ariosto 
Improved,  Cicely,  Leah. 

Crimson. — Attraction,  Crimson  King,  Fire  Brigade  (these  two  are  much 
alike  ; the  first  is  best  for  good  soils  and  situations,  the  second  for  bad 
positions,  especially  if  poor  and  dry),  Brilliant  de  Vaisse. 

Soarlet. — Lord  Clifden,  Mrs.  Woodroffe,  Startler. 

Yellow. — Junius,  fiery  oraDge,  Orange  Perfection,  orange  pink,  lemon 
eye. 

Lilac. — King  of  the  Lilacs,  Napoleon  Rossi,  Laelia,  Lady  Leigh. 

Blue. — Celestial  Blue,  Blue  Shade,  Azurea  superba,  Madlle.  Marie  Ren- 
datler. 

Purple. — Ocean  Pearl,  Purple  King. 

Venosa  Section. — These  are  usually  classed  as  the  “Velvet  cushion” 
series,  a very  happy  descriptive  designation.  They  are  the  result  of  various 
crosses  effected  between  Verbena  Venosa  and  various  garden  varieties. 
The  growth  is  dwarf  and  compact,  forming  close  tufts  of  very  neat  leafage, 
above  which  the  flowers  are  borne  in  neat  hemispherical  trusses.  They 
are  admirably  adapted  for  front  lines  of  ribbons,  and  in  fact  for  any  purpose 
where  a close  growth  and  abundance  of  colour  are  required.  The  best  of 
this  series  are  Scarlet  Cushion,  brilliant  scarlet,  Velvet  Cushion,  magenta 
colour,  Silver  Lake,  dark  rose,  Beauty  of  the  Glen,  lavender  blue,  Golden 
Ray,  dark  rose. 

Verbena  Venosa  has  become  deservedly  popular  of  late  years  as  a bedder, 
especially  to  mix  with  variegated  leaved  plants,  the  bright  rosy  colour  of  its 
flowers  having  a very  cheerful  effect.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  all  the  winter,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  hardy  herbaceous 
plant. 

Verbena  melindres. — This  Beimos  Ayres  species  has  become  deservedly 
popular,  after  being  for  many  years  treated  with  contempt,  and  almost  lost 
to  cultivation.  It  produces  a profusion  of  glittering  scarlet  flowers,  and 
has  been  advantageously  used  to  mix  with  variegated  leaved  plants  in  beds. 
It  is  generally  considered  a difficult  plant  to  keep  through  the  winter,  but 
there  is  a simple  method  that  never  fails  of  success,  and  for  which  pre- 
paration must  be  made  at  tbis  time  of  year.  Let  us  suppose  the  cultivator 
has  a few  old  plants  from  which  at  the  present  time  to  obtain  cuttings. 
These  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  shoots  that  have  grown  three  inches, 
leaving,  as  before  described,  one  eye  and  leaf  at  the  base  of  each  shoot 
to  start  again.  The  cuttings  strike  readily  in  a heat  of  60°,  and  when 
rooted  are  potted  into  small  pots  in  light  soil.  At  bedding-out  time  a 
certain  number  of  these  are  set  aside  for  next  year’s  supply  : the  remainder 
are  planted  where  they  are  to  flower,  and  there  they  are  allowed  to  perish. 
Those  set  aside  are  shifted  into  48-sized  pots,  and  kept  in  cold  frames  all 
the  summer,  or  on  open  beds  of  coal-ashes.  In  autumn  they  are  housed, 
and  kept  airy  and  cool  through  the  winter  ; and  from  these  cuttings  are 
taken  for  a fresh  supply  both  of  bedding  and  store  plants.  It  is  the 
attempt  to  keep  through  the  winter  plants  lifted  from  the  beds  that  is  to 
be  avoided  ; if  kept  in  pots  from  the  first,  Verbena  melindres  is  as  easy  a 
subject  to  winter  as  any  in  cultivation. 

Uses  of  Verbenas. — The  uses  of  verbenas  in  bedsneed  not  be  dwelt  upon, 
for  it  is  principally  for  this  purpose  the  plant  is  cultivated.  But  they  are 
also  of  great  service  to  decorate  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  in 
summer  and  autumn ; though  the  gardener  who  uses  them  largely  for 
that  purpose  will  never  be  thought  much  of  amongst  lovers  of  good  plants, 
for  to  use  bedders  indoors  largely  indicates  poverty  of  knowledge  and 
limitation  of  resources.  However,  this  is  a use  to  which  they  may  be  put. 
To  make  the  best  of  verbenas  for  this  purpose,  strong  plants  should  be 
potted  into  C inch  pots  during  April,  May,  and  June:  the  soil  to  be  good 
fuchsia  compost.  As  everybody  is  not  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
the  fuchsia,  here  is  a recipe  for  compost  for  potted  verbenas:  mellow 
turfy  loam  four  parts,  well  rotted  stable  dung,  rather  fat,  passed  through  a 
sieve,  two  parts,  good  leaf-mould  two  partR,  sharp  sand  one  part.  In  place 
of  leaf-mould  thoroughly  rotted  hops  may  be  used,  or  the  most  fibrous 
part  of  tough  spongy  peat  chopped  rather  small.  Mix  the  whole  well 
together,  break  all  lumps,  but  do  not  sift  it.  Keep  them  shut  rather  close 
in  a frame  for  a few  days  after  potting ; then  gradually  expose  them  to  the 
weather,  keep  them  regularly  watered,  and  train  them  into  neat  forms,  to 
make  dwarf  round-headed  plants  of  them.  If  many  weak  side-shoots  are 
produced,  pinch  them  out.  When  the  trusses  begin  to  form,  remove  the 
plants  to  a cool,  light,  airy  greenhouse.  Now  begin  to  aid  them  with  weak 
liquid  manure  twice  a week,  keep  them  clean,  and  wait  for  your  reward. 
An  immense  number  of  cut  flowers  may  be  obtained  from  a collection 
grown  in  this  way,  and  as  there  will  always  be  a few  left  after  the  bedding 
is  finished,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  them  to  account  in  this  way.  In  selecting 
plants  for  potting,  give  the  preference  to  those  that  have  been  stopped, 
and  have  made  some  ntce  shoots  close  down  to  the  collar.  Another  most 
legitimate  use  for  the  verbena  is  in  the  furnishing  of  suspended  baskets. 
Of  course  tho  lanky  growers  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  but  almost  any 
except  the  stiff  upright  kinds  will  answer.  Fire  Brigade,  though  a very 


dwarf  grower,  answers  well  in  baskets,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
spread,  so  that  it  soon  forms  a fringe  of  leaves  and  flowers  on  the  side  of  a 
basket.  Another  and  a very  effectual  method  of  displaying  verbenas,  and 
one  well  suited  to  a grower  of  seedlings  who  wishes  always  to  plant  out  a 
few  of  the  best,  and  perhaps  has  no  care  for  ordinary  bedding,  is  to  plant 
them  on  the  face  of  0 sunny  hank  or  rockery,  intermixed  with  graceful 
plants,  the  verbenas  being  in  detached  patches,  with  no  particular  order 
as  to  colours,  and  the  patches  separated  some  two  or  three  feet  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  make  blotches  of  colour  rather  than  masses. 

Wintering  Verbenas. — The  plan  proposed  above  for  wintering  V.  melin- 
dres will  answer  admirably  for  the  whole  collection  of  bedding  kinds.  If  it  is 
not  convenient  to  keep  plants  in  pots  all  the  summer,  take  cuttings  from 
the  beds  the  first  week  in  August,  and  put  four  cuttings  in  a 48-sized  pot, 
in  a rather  poor  sandy  mixture,  the  pot  well  drained.  Shut  up  these  pots 
in  a frame  rather  close  for  a fortnight,  by  which  time  they  will  be  rooted, 
and  must  have  air.  Harden  them  gradually,  and  keep  them  in  the  sun 
out  of  doors  till  as  far  into  October  as  will  be  safe,  taking  care  not  to  allow 
them  to  be  frosted  or  soddened  with  cold  rains.  Then  house  them  in  a 
light  airy  house,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass,  or  put  them  in  a pit.  They 
will  go  through  the  winter  well  if  kept  safe  from  frost,  and  in  fact  will  bear 
6°  to  8°  of  frost  unhurt,  if  at  the  time  rather  dry,  and  if  struck  early  in 
August.  If  cuttings  are  made  later  than  the  first  week  of  August,  a gentle 
bottom-heat  roust  be  used  to  persuade  them  to  root  quickly,  and  in  the 
case  of  a cold  bad  time  when  t"he  cuttings  are  made  early,  or  if  only  hard, 
woody  shoots  can  be  obtained,  heat  must  be  resorted  to.  But  it  is  far 
better  to  get  them  well  rooted  before  the  15th  of  August  in  cold  frames; 
they  are  so  much  hardier  for  the  winter.  Give  plenty  of  air  all  the  winter, 
and  never  allow  them  to  go  dry  unless  you  apprehend  frost,  in  which  case 
withhold  wa'er  for  fear  it  should  become  necessary  to  mat  them  up. 

Verbena  Disease. — The  black  spot  and  the  poor  condition  of  verbenas 
at  this  time  of  year  are  two  results  of  defective  nutrition.  The  cure 
for  what  is  known  as  “Verbena  Disease,”  and  which  usually  appears  during 
February  and  March,  and  is  accompanied  with  patches  of  fungus,  which  a 
good  lens  will  resolve  the  black  patches  into, — the  cure  for  this  is  as  simple 
as  the  cure  for  hunger,  which  can  be  applied  wherever  there  is  food. 
Find  in  a propagating  house  or  stove,  wherever  there  is  plenty  of  light, 
and  a rather  moist  heat  of  00°  to  70°,  a broad  wooden  shelf,  nail  a three- 
inch  edge  to  this  shelf,  and  then  spread  on  it  three  inches  of  rotten  dung. 
Place  the  verbenas  on  this  bed,  keep  the  bed  moist,  and  in  a week  from 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment  there  will  be  signs  of  new  growth  in 
the  points  of  all  the  shoots.  The  disease  will  disappear,  and  you  will 
obtain  five  times  as  many  cuttings,  and  all  healthy  too,  as  by  any  other 
method.  Of  course,  as  they  will  root  through,  they  must  not  be  moved 
at  all  from  the  time  they  are  placed  on  the  bed  till  they  are  worn  out, 
and  have  to  be  thrown  away.  If  not  convenient  to  treat  them  in  this  way, 
let  the  heat  be  70°,  the  pots  on  a damp  shelf,  and  weak  manure-water  to 
be  given  twice  a week. 

Mildew  and  Vermin. — Whenever  mildew  appears,  dust  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  If  insects  of  any  kind,  fumigate  with  tobacco.  If  anything  is 
the  matter  .with  them  the  nature  of  which  you  cannot  make  out,  syringe 
with  a solution  of  soft-soap,  at  the  rate  of  half  a pound  to  a gallon  of  hot 
water,  using  the  mixture  when  tepid.  Be  prompt  at  all  times  in  checking 
insects  or  mildew.  When  taking  cuttings,  if  there  are  any  indications  of 
fly  or  spider  on  the  plants,  as  in  a hot  dry  summer  there  may  be,  dip  all 
the  cuttings  into  the  soft-soap  solution  before  inserting  them  in  the  pots. 
Lastly,  never  allow  a lot  of  verbenas  to  layabout  in  a starving  state  in 
thumb-pots,  for  they  become  diseased  and  smothered  with  vermin,  and  do 
mischief  that  will  spread  far  and  wide,  and  last  long  ; they  may,  in  fact, 
contaminate  all  the  verbenas  iu  the  place,  and  secure  a strong  outbreak  of 
verbena  disease  the  next  spring.  It  would  take  time  and  space  that  we 
cannot  spare  to  prove  this,  and  all  I will  say  is,  when  you  have  finished 
planting,  do  something  with  the  surplus  stock  at  once,  or  destroy  it. 

I regret  that  this  paper  appears  later  in  the  season  than  was  designed. 
Some  time  ago  I requested  one  of  our  most  able  and  experienced  cultivators 
to  treat  upon  the  Verbena,  and  he  commenced  his  work  in  earnest,  but  was 
immediately  taken  ill,  and  was  unable  to  proceed.  I have  therefore  at 
the  last  moment  taken  up  the  subjeot,  regretting  much  that  my  excel- 
lent friend  was  not  permitted  both  to  do  better  for  our  readers  than  I have, 
and  also  to  save  me  the  trouble,  for  time  just  now  is  more  than  preoious. 

S.  H. 


Vitality  of  Seeds. — In  a paper  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
M.  Pouchet,  the  celebrated  physiologist  of  Rouen,  gives  an  account  ot 
some  experiments  of  his  on  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  of  the  Medicago 
Americana,  a sort  of  clover.  A vast  quantity  of  wool  is  received  at  Elbceuf 
from  Brazil ; but  it  is  in  a very  dirty  state,  and  oontains,  amongst  other 
impurities,  the  seeds  of  various  plants.  M.  Pouchet  was  told  by  several 
oredible  witnesses  that  the  seeds  mixed  up  with  this  wool  would  strike  root 
and  grow  up  into  plants  even  after  undergoing  a four  hours’  ebullition 
during  the  various  operations  of  dyeing.  This  was  a startling  assertion,  it 
being  admitted  on  all  hands  by  physiologists,  from  Spallanzani  downwards, 
that  the  vitality  of  seeds  is  utterly  destroyed  in  boiling  water.  M.  Pouohet 
resolved  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  alleged  fact,  and  accordingly  boiled 
some  of  these  seeds  for  exactly  four  hours  without  any  interruption.  After 
this  operation,  the  seeds  of  the  Medicago  were  found  to  be  enormously 
swollen;  the  water  had  become  mucilaginous,  and  it  was  with  no  great 
faith  in  the  success  of  his  experiment  that  our  author  put  these  dis- 
organised seeds  into  flower-pots  containing  earth  utterly  free  from  any  seeds 
of  the  same  kind.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  from  ten  to  twenty  days, 
several  plants  sprang  up ; and  this  experiment  was  repeated  more  than 
twenty  times  with  equal  success.  After  minutely  examining  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, M.  Pouohet  at  length  found  that  among  a large  number  of 
seeds  in  a state  of  utter  disorganisation,  there  were  yet  a few  that  had 
successfully  resisted  the  action  of  boiling  water.  They  had,  indeed,  borne 
the  temperature  of  100°  Centigr.  for  the  spaoe  of  four  hours,  but  their 
outer  tegument  had  proved  water-tight  by  some  unexplained  circumstance. 
Our  author  immediately  concluded  that  such  must  also  be  the  oase  with 
other  seeds,  and  he  aooordingly  tried  with  wheat,  barley,  millet,  &o.,  but 
without  sucoess  ; for  tho  present  the  seeds  of  the  Medioago  are  the  only 
instanoo  of  this  wonderful  vitality. 

Bread  without  Yeast. — To  ovory  half-quartern  of  flour  add  ono  tea- 
spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  half  a toaspoonful  of  salt;  mix  all  together  ; 
then  to  tho  water,  sufficient  to  make  n dough,  add  half  a toaspoonful  of 
tartarao  acid  ; put  into  tho  oven  at  once.  This  makos  beautiful  swoct 
bread. 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  MARCH  16. 

IKttcIjen  Cf.nrtrcn  mitt  JFrnnu  CT.rount>. 

KitohCN  Garden.— Get  manuro  on  to  the  plots  that  nro  to  bo  sown  or 
planted  this  month  and  next,  and  dig  the  ground  over  deeply,  and  leave 
rough.  Level  down  tho  ridges  of  ground  prepared  last  month,  so  as  to  ho 
rea  ly  to  sow  and  plant  as  soon  ns  weather  permits.  I’lant  tho  main  crop 
of  potatoes  where  the  ground  is  well  drained  nt  onoe,  hut  on  dnmp  soils 
wait  till  next  month.  It  is  not  safe  to  manuro  for  potatoes,  hut  charred 
rubbish,  old  mortar,  and  other  dry  materials  may  bo  used  to  lighten  tho 
soil  and  nourish  the  crop.  For  main  crops  use  a plot  that  was  well 
manurod  last  year  ; for  early  sorts  that  are  to  como  up  heforo  the  autumn 
rains  set  in,  manuro  may  bo  dug  into  the  trenches.  Potatoes  are  best 
planted  in  trenches,  and  covered  loosely  with  soil ; dibbling  is  apt  to  oause 
rotting  by  the  holes  getting  filled  with  water.  Horseradish  may  bo 
planted  in  any  spare  corner,  but  the  ground  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  the 
roots  will  come  finer  if  the  subsoil  is  well  manured.  The  orowns  should 
be  plantod  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  apart  every  way,  and  the 
holes  filled  up  with  fine  coal-ashes,  or  the  sets  put  in  aB  the  trenching 
proceeds.  Any  part  of  the  root  will  do  as  well  as  the  crowns,  if  cut  into 
inoh  pieces.  Mark  out  onion  beds,  and  let  the  soil  be  liberally  manured. 
Get  ready  for  all  sucoessional  summer  crops,  so  as  to  have  the  ground  firm 
and  well  sweetened  in  time  to  receive  them.  Make  sowings  this  week  of 
Brooooli,  Carrot,  Cress,  Peas,  Onions,  Lettuce,  and  a small  breadth  of 
Cabbage.  Keep  the  hoe  in  use  to  destroy  weeds.  Earth  up  beans  and 
peas  as  required.  Plant  out  early-sown  cauliflowers  as  soon  as  the  weather 
is  mild  and  promising,  but  not  while  the  wind  holds  in  the  east. 

TuRNirs  sown  now  will  require  a soil  that  has  been  well  manured  and 
pulverized,  so  as  to  secure  a quick  growth  of  handsome  roots  for  use  in  a 
small  state.  There  are  many  sorts  adapted  for  sowing  now,  suoh  as  Early 
Stone,  Early  Butch,  Snowball,  and  Early  Strap-leaved. 

Beans  must  be  resown  again  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a demand  for 
them  late  in  the  season.  For  quantity,  the  best  is  Johnson's  Wonderful, 
but  for  quality  Green  Windsor  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Broccolt. — Succession  plants  must  be  provided  in  considerable  breadths 
by  sowing  at  once.  It  is  much  better  to  sow  in  pans  and  boxes,  and  give 
them  the  shelter  of  a frame,  than  to  sow  in  the  open  ground;  but  in 
sheltered  places  seed-beds  on  warm  borders  will  do  very  well  now.  We 
have  never  had  suoh  fine  broccoli  as  from  plants  brought  on  with  care  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  growth ; they  get  less  clubbed,  less  attacked  by  bot 
and  weevil,  and  when  put  out  in  well-manured  ground  are  handsome 
plants  to  begin  with,  and  the  result  justifies  a reoastiDg  of  the  adage  so  as 
to  make  it  “ handsome  does  as  handsome  is.” 

Remainders  of  crops  are  oftentimes  allowed  to  become  nuisances.  We 
see  heaps  of  cabbage-stumps  rotting  on  the  ground,  and  emitting  poisonous 
odours,  or  still  occupying  ground  for  which  they  pay  no  rent,  or  at  best 
give  a few  sprouts  which  in  the  end  will  be  of  far  less  value  than  the 
rows  of  spinach  and  early  saladings  that  might  have  been  obtained  from 
the  same  spots.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  deal  with  old  stumps  of 
cabbage,  broccoli,  &c.,  is  to  chop  them  up,  throw  them  into  a trench  two 
feet  deep,  sprinkle  fresh  lime  upon  them,  and  cover  them  over.  By  this 
treatment  they  return  to  the  soil  very  much  of  what  they  took  out  of  it,  and 
the  lime  makes  a quiet  end  of  the  vermin  that  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  ancient  cabbages. 

Carrots  to  be  sown  for  the  main  crop  if  the  ground  is  dry  and  fine.  If 
it  is  wet,  or  consists  of  hard  clods,  wait  a bit;  another  week  may  improve 
it  much,  especially  if  east  winds  blow  freely.  All  fine  seeds  that  are 
destitute  of  albumen,  as  carrot,  parsnip,  lettuce,  &c. — in  other  words,  all 
seeds  that  have  little  substance  in  them,  require  more  care  in  sowing  than 
seeds  that  may  be  described  as  fat,  or  that  have  a decidedly  visible  bulk, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  &c.  These  flimsy  seeds  should  be  sown 
when  the  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  and  the  surface  well  broken,  so  that  the 
seeds  can  be  covered  securely,  yet  lightly;  if  buried  deep,  or  let  fall  any- 
how amongst  rough  clods,  only  a few  will  germinate,  and  the  crop  will  be 
patchy,  or,  as  the  farmers  call  it,  “ a bad  plant.” 

Peas  to  be  sown  for  main  crops;  and  to  balance  the  remarks  made 
under  the  head  “carrots,”  we  will  here  say  that  peas  and  beans  should  be 
sown  four  inches  deep.  They  will  not  push  through  quite  so  soon  as 
those  that  are  but  just  covered  with  a scratch  of  earth ; but  when  hot 
weather  comes,  they  will  stand  it  better  than  those  sown  shallow,  and  give 
far  larger  crops. 

Peas  in  a forward  state  in  districts  exposed  to  the  full  blast  of  north 
and  east  winds,  require  a little  protection,  or  half  their  life  will  be  blown 
out  of  them.  First  earth  them  up  well,  this  will  protect  the  lower  part  of 
the  stems  ; next  put  sticks  to  them  of  sufficient  height  and  strength  to 
carry  the  crop;  and,  lastly,  stick  short  lengths  of  evergreen  branches 
along  the  rows,  or  on  the  windward  side  only.  Peas  so  treated  now  will 
three  weeks  hence  be  a full  week  forwarder,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
superior  freshness  and  health,  than  those  that  have  to  fight  it  out,  though 
the  same  sorts  on  the  same  ground,  and  sown  the  same  time.  In  the  end 
it  may  make  ten  days’  difference  in  the  date  of  the  first  gathering ; if  it 
makes  only  two  or  three  days,  the  gain  of  days  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
extra  labour. 

Potatoes  peeping  through  the  ground  must  be  covered  with  a drawing 
over  them  by  the  hoe  of  fine  soil ; or  if  there  is  a good  store  of  burnt 
earth,  burnt  brushwood,  or  other  alkaline  and  carbonaceous  material  of 
a rough  kind,  turn  it  to  account  to  cover  the  young  haulm  lightly.  This 
will  foster  the  tender  leaf,  and  screen  off  light  frosts,  and  the  washings 
down  of  alkalies  by  the  rain  will  greatly  improve  the  crop. 

Rhubarb  that  has  stood  long  in  the  same  place  may  be  taken  up,  divided, 
and  planted  in  fresh  soil.  This  is  essential  to  the  production  of  large, 
early,  handsome  stalks.  The  soil  for  the  new  plantation  should  be  a deep 
loam,  abundantly  manured.  If  it  is  half  marshy,  it  scarcely  matters,  for 
rhubarb  seldom  suffers  in  winter  through  being  in  a damp  soil,  and  iD 
summer  it  always  grows  the  better  for  it.  If  the  cultivator  takes  any  pride 
in  the  growing  of  fine  rhubarb,  he  will  not  take  a single  stalk  from  the  new 
plantation  the  first  year.  If  otherwise,  a few  stalks  may  be  thinned  out 
when  the  plants  have  begun  to  grow  freely,  which  of  course  will  be  rather 
late  in  the  season,  but  they  must  be  very  moderately  taxed  for  the  use  of 
the  kitchen. 

Salsify  is  the  root  which  has  been  sometimes  described  as  the  “ vege- 
table oyster;  ” when  properly  cooked  it  is  delicious,  and  the  pity  is  that  it 


is  so  little  known.  To  grow  it  well,  trench  a piece  of  sandy  loam,  putting 
a good  body  of  manure  at  tho  bottom  of  each  trench,  so  as  to  make  a 
manure  bod  two  feet  below  the  surface.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  fifteen 
inches  apart ; oover  lightly;  thin  to  nine  inches  apart;  keep  clean  with  tho 
hoo,  and  wait  till  November.  Then  take  up  tho  roots,  and  they  will  be 
largo,  long,  and  handsome.  Trench  tho  ground  again,  dress  it  with  a good 
surface  coat  of  charred  refuso,  and  it  will  moke  tho  best  onion-bed  in  the 
pariah. 

Soorzonera  to  be  grown  tho  same  way  as  salsify,  but  the  distances  to 
be  eighteen  inches  and  twelve  inches.  If  either  of  these  are  grown  on 
ground  not  improved  by  a subsoil  of  manuro,  tho  distances  for  salsify  may 
bo  twolvo  and  six  inchos,  and  for  soorzonera  fifteen  and  nine  inches. 

Winter  Greens  of  all  kinds  to  bo  sown  in  very  small  breadths,  so  as  to 
secure  a few  early  supplies  of  the  several  sorts. 

JFIotoer  ffinrbtn. 

Hyacinths  in  frames  must  have  plenty  of  air  to  keep  the  spikes  short, 
and  to  retard  them.  As  the  bloom  will  soon  be  over,  and  as  flowers  of 
many  kinds  are  now  abundant,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  a few  hyacinths  for 
decorative  purposes  to  as  late  a period  as  possible.  Those  that  have  not 
been  taken  out  of  frames  are  mostly  full  of  colour,  and  will  be  in  perfec- 
tion in  another  week  or  so.  If  kept  cool  and  airy,  and  near  the  glass,  they 
will  last  longer  and  look  better  than  if  put  into  a warm  house.  Give 
hyacinths  in  pots  plenty  of  water;  it  makes  an  immense  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  spike  and  the  leaves  that  surround  it. 

Calceolarias  for  bedding  to  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  but  to  be  covered 
at  night  in  ease  of  frost. 

Climbers  for  the  garden  to  be  grown  liberally,  so  as  to  have  them  a 
good  size  by  the  time  they  are  planted  out.  It  is  miserable  to  see  elaborate 
trelliswork,  and  the  supporters  of  pavilions,  See.,  naked  until  about  the 
middle  of  July,  as  they  very  frequently  are,  owing  to  the  microscopic  size 
of  the  soft-wooded  climbers  that  are  planted  in  May  to  cover  them.  Where 
the  plants  exist  already,  now  is  the  time  to  shift  them  on  into  larger  pots  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  exist,  there  mu3t  be  no  time  lost  in  obtaining  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  plants.  The  following  are  useful  plants  for  trellises,  poles, 
walls,  and  to  sprawl  over  banks,  See.,  in  the  flower  garden  : Abobra  viridi- 
Jlora,  Boussingaultia  basclloides,  Calampelis  scabcr  ( Eccremocarpus ),  Calys- 
tegia  oculata,  C.  pubescens  fore  plena,  C.  pubescens  simplex,  Cobcea  scandens, 
C.  scandens  foliis  variegatis  (very  beautiful),  Bioscorea  batatas,  Lopkospermum 
Hendersoni,  L.  spectabile,  L,  scandens,  L.  grandiflorwn,  Maurandya  alba, 
M.  Barclay  ana,  M.  hermesina,  Mikania  scandens  ( German  Ivy),  Passijlora 
ccerulea,  Pterospermum  accrifolium,  lylogine  suavis,  Rhodochiton  volubile , 
Thladiantha  dubia,  Thunbergia  (various  colours),  Tropceolum  canariense, 
tuberosum,  and  of  sorts,  Vinca  elegantissima. 

Polyanthus. — Seeds  to  be  sown  in  pans  of  light  rich  soil ; not  to  be 
put  in  heat,  and  the  seeds  never  to  get  dry.  If  it  goes  dry  for  one  day  after 
it  is  sown,  it  will  probably  never  germinate. 

Grass  Turf  requires  careful  dressing  now  to  ensure  a good  sward 
during  the  coming  summer.  The  turf  should  be  well  rolled  with  a heavy 
roller ; any  patchy  or  mangy  places  should  be  returfed,  and  all  alterations, 
such  as  cutting  new  beds,  turfing  where  beds  have  been,  See.,  completed 
speedily.  If  the  grass  is  poor  throughout,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  renew 
it,  spread  over  the  whole  surface  a thin  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Again  in  the  middle  of  April  give  another  sprinkle,  and  again  at  the  end 
of  May  another.  The  result  will  be  a stronger  growth  without  coarseness, 
new  grass  in  many  places  which  are  now  nearly  bare,  and  a green  turf  in 
July  and  August,  when  except  for  this  care  it  might  be  worn-out  door-mat. 

Balsams  for  bedding  out  to  be  sown  this  week.  These  need  not  have 
such  high  culture  as  those  now  coming  on  for  early  bloom  in  pots,  as 
short,  sturdy,  slow-growing  plants  are  required.  Balsams  must  always 
have  a rich  light  soil,  suffer  no  check,  and  be  well  supplied  with  water. 

ffirernljousc  anb  ffionserbatorp. 

Succulents  are  growing,  maDy  of  them  flowering  or  about  to  flower, 
and  all  want  the  cultivator’s  help.  Such  as  are  toppling  over  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  and  want  more  room,  should  be  repotted.  In  doing  this,  remove 
some  of  the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  but  do  not  strip  the  roots  bare:  put 
them  into  pots  a size  larger  than  they  were  in  before,  and  use  a mixture 
of  mellow  loam,  nodules  of  chalk  of  the  size  of  walnuts,  sharp  sand  or 
sifted  sweepings  of  gravel  walks,  and  thoroughly  decayed  cow-dung,  equal 
parts  of  each  all  through.  In  place  of  chalk,  broken  brick  or  old  mortar 
may  be  used.  They  must  have  plenty  of  sun,  and  they  may  have  plenty 
of  water  now. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  have  a 
mild  bottom-heat  to  assist  them  in  taking  hold  of  the  new  soil.  The 
mixture  to  consist  of  loamy  turf,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  cow-dung,  all  in  a 
sweet  and  decayed  condition.  A moist  atmosphere  will  greatly  contribute 
to  the  production  of  fine  trusses,  and  also  to  prevent  the  spread  of  greenfly. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  growing  freely  will  be  much  benefited  by  careful 
stopping  of  leading  shoots,  both  to  make  the  heads  more  compact  and 
uniform,  and  also  to  produce  a heavier  mass  of  bloom  when  the  season  for 
flowering  comes  round  again.  Ericas  are  growing  freely,  and  must  have 
more  root-room  if  the  plants  are  large  compared  with  the  size  of  the  pots 
they  are  in. 

Lilium  auratum  must  now  be  kept  near  the  light,  and  have  regular 
watering.  If  allowed  to  get  dry,  a good  bloom  cannot  be  expected.  So 
also  with  Lilium  lancifolium,  the  shoots  ought  now  to  be  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  the  roots  are  greedy  of  moisture.  Any  Liliums  not  yet 
potted  up  for  the  season  must  be  attended  to  immediately,  as  they  will 
grow  now,  whether  cared  for  or  not,  and  it  is  not  kind  to  allow  them  to  feed 
on  their  own  vitals. 

Pelargoniums  are  now  pushing  into  flower  in  all  cases  where  they  have 
been  some  time  without  a shift.  To  cure  this  bad  propensity,  stop  first 
and  shift  afterwards.  Those  shifted  a month  ago  will  now  want  stopping, 
or  flower  trusses  are  sure  to  appear.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  them  is 
to  nip  out  the  points  of  all  the  shoots,  and  cut  back  a few  joints  any  shoots 
that  are  pushing  out  beyond  the  general  circumference.  Keep  them  rather 
close  after  the  operation,  to  encourage  the  pushing  of  the  lower  buds. 
Gauntlets  and  other  early  kinds  now  in  full  bloom  must  have  a genial 
temperature,  very  judicious  ventilation,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water.  All 
the  early  blooming  kinds  are  tender,  and  do  no  good  at  this  time  of 
year  unless  assisted  with  fire-heat.  Those  coming  on  for  early  summer 
bloom  to  have  all  the  sun  possible,  and  to  be  shut  up  early. 

Bedding  Plants  have  not  made  much  growth  of  late.  Keep  the  stock 
warm,  and  give  little  air.  We  shall  soon  have  bright  weather,  when  they 
may  be  more  freely  ventilated,  to  harden  the  wood  and  check  their  growth. 
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Let  nothing  remain  in  the  cutting  pans  after  forming  roots,  as  every  day 
beyond  the  proper  time  is  a day  wasted  to  the  injury  of  the  plants. 

Dahlias  at  work  will  require  to  be  potted,  and  those  not  set  to  work 
should  be  laid  over  a tank,  or  placed  on  dung-heat  at  once,  to  get  strong 
plants.  The  Dahlia  grower  is,  however,  reminded  that  the  gain  in  time 
by  early  propagating  is  sometimes  a loss  in  the  end,  and  is  at  least  a 
matter  of  much  more  importance  to  trade  than  to  private  growers. 

Greenhouse  J’lants  are  now  in  active  growth,  and  require  more  than 
usual  care.  Green-fly  and  all  other  enemies  will  abound,  and  if  not  kept 
in  check  irreparable  mischief  will  ensue.  See  at  night  that  there  is  water 
in  the  house  to  warm  and  soften  for  next  day’s  use.  Use  the  syringe 
ainoDg  Fuchsias,  Acacias,  and  other  subjects  that  are  now  growing  freely. 
Be  careful  in  giving  air  that  there  is  no  chill,  and  regulate  watering  and 
ventilating  by  the  weather.  As  soon  as  the  weather  gets  warm  and  settled, 
pass  every  potted  plant  through  your  hands,  to  shift  those  that  need  it, 
top-dress  those  not  shifted,  and  to  prune,  train,  and  propagate  as  occasion 
may  require. 

Stobc  ntib  ©rdjfh  15ousc. 

Stove  and  Orchid  House. — During  the  fine  weather  with  which  we  are 
usually  favoured  at  this  time  of  the  yesr,  a kindly  heat  must  be  kept  up, 
for  there  is  at  such  times  plenty  of  light  to  stimulate  vegetation ; but  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  east  winds,  the  houses  soon  cool  down  after  sunset 
unless  tbe  heating  is  well  managed.  Shut  up  early,  say  at  80°  to  85°, 
and  allow  a fall  to  00°,  or  even  lower,  during  the  night.  Stove-plants, 
recently  cut  back,  and  now  breaking  nicely,  to  be  shaken  out,  and 
repotted  in  smaller  pots  than  they  were  in  before,  and  be  immediately 
plunged  into  bottom-beat.  In  case  of  being  in  doubt  about  the  proper 
soil  for  any  stove-plant,  use  equal  parts  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  and 
add  sharp  sand  enough  to  make  the  whole  friable  and  porous.  But  this 
general  advice  is  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  little  trouble  needful  to 
discover  what  is  the  best  mixture  for  any  particular  plant. 

.forcing  Pi. 

Cherries  in  the  forcing  house  are  showing  a good  crop  this  season.  Do 
not  be  in  haste  to  thin  the  crop,  as  during  the  process  of  stoning  it  will 
piobably  thin  itself.  But  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  thinning 
nevertheless,  and  be  ready  to  thin  if  tbe  trees  appear  to  be  laden  with  more 
than  they  can  fairly  bring  to  maturity.  Keep  the  leaves  aud  roots  rather 
dry  while  stoning  is  in  progress,  but  take  care  not  to  cripple  the  trees  by 
over-ventilation  while  tbe  wind  blows  keenly  from  the  east. 

Peaches. — The  remarks  under  the  head  of  “Cherries”  may  be  con- 
sidered to  apply  to  this  department.  The  stoning  process  is  slow,  and  to 
the  young  cultivator  rather  trying.  During  this  period  the  temperature 
must  be  tolerably  uniform,  ranging  from  60°  at  night  to  70°  by  day  as  the 
extremes  either  way  ; the  roots  to  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  as  much  air 
given  as  possible  without  causing  a chill.  When  the  fruit  are  as  large  as 
cherry-stones,  thinning  should  commence,  but  must  not  be  all  done  at  once. 
Luxuriant  shoots  to  be  stopped  back,  and  a sharp  look-out  kept  now  for 
black-fly  on  the  under  sides  of  tbe  leaves  at  the  points  of  tbe  shoots. 
“Aphis  Wash”  will  settle  them  expeditiously. 

Strawberries  under  glass  require  frequent  and  liberal  supplies  of  water 
at  tbe  roots,  aDd  sprinkling  over  the  leaves.  They  must  also  have  some- 
thing stronger  than  water  at  the  roots  occasionally  while  swelling  their 
fruit;  but  manure-water  should  be; withheld  a few  days  before  gathering. 
See  former  notices  under  this  bead.  Strawberries  in  the  open  ground  may 
now  be  heavily  mulched,  if  not  done  already.  Let  there  be  no  deep  digging 
near  them,  and  see  that  the  plants  are  firm  in  the  ground.  Plantations 
made  now  will  give  a moderate  crop. 

Melons  begin  to  require  considerable  attention  to  set  the  blooms;  train 
the  vines,  thin  out  the  superabundant  growth,  and  ventilate  cautiously. 
The  more  fully  developed  leaves  are  better  if  evenly  distributed,  so  as  to 
have  a fair  share  of  light;  leaves  that  are  overlapped  may  be  removed, 
and  no  side-shoots  should  be  allowed  to  push  which  are  likely  to  crowd 
the  vines  and  rob  bearing  laterals.  But  the  other  extreme  must  be  avoided; 
thin  plants  will  never  produce  fine  fruits,  and  none  should  be  allowed  to 
bear  until  they  have  acquired  a robustness  of  character.  Tbe  smaller 
kinds  of  melons  may  be  very  successfully  grown  in  pots,  and  if  well 
managed  the  fruit  so  produced  is  invariably  handsome  and  finely 
flavoured. 

Pines. — Plants  recently  shifted  and  scarcely  yet  growing  require  muoh 
care,  especially  to  shade  them  during  sudden  bursts  of  hot  sunshine,  and 
beware  of  giving  them  too  much  water  w hile  they  are  making  new  roots. 
When  the  heat  can  be  sustained  withcut-trouble  in  pits  properly  con- 
structed, there  is  no  plan  so  satisfactory  as  planting  them  out,  or  plunging 
the  pots,  and  allowing  the  roots  to  run  out  into  the  bed. 

Vines  that  have  begun  to  swell  their  fruit  will  be  much  benefitted  by  an 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  if  tbe  heat  is  kept  steady.  The  ther- 
mometer should  not  go  below  65°  by  night,  nor  above  80°  on  the  brightest 
days;  but  75°  may  be  considered  a good  day  average.  In  houses  where 
the  vines  are  coming  into  bloom,  there  must  be  less  moisture.  As  tbe 
atmosphere  is  just  now  in  a damp  condition,  a little  extra  fire  may  be 
used,  as  stagnant  moisture  is  most  destructive  to  pollen.  As  grapes 
begin  to  show  colour,  more  air  must  be  given.  Prevent  crowding  by  stopping 
laterals,  or  removing  them  altogether  where  not  wanted.  One  thing  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that  every  bunch  of  grapes  should  be 
shaded  by  its  own  leaves. 

Cucumbers  in  bearing  to  bo  kept  in  good  health  by  very  careful  venti- 
lation and  a steady  heat.  During  dull  weather,  water  very  sparingly,  so  as 
to  allow  of  keeping  them  rather  close.  Those  corning  into  bloom  to  bo 
regulated  carefully,  and  tbe  laterals  stopped  above  tbe  second  joint.  Thin 
tbe  crop  in  time,  if  fine  fruits  are  required;  but  where  produce  is  more 
important  than  size  and  beauty,  they  may  bo  allowed  to  bear  all  that  set, 
and  they  will  be  sooner  over  to  make  room  for  succession  plants.  A 
brisker  heat  in  tbe  frames  may  be  encouraged  now  by  linings;  but  vermin 
will  ubound  unless  a sharp  look-out  is  kept  to  fumigate  when  needed. 


SOMETHING  A POUT  TREES. 

Every  lover  of  rurality  enjoys  >1  few  days  “ouling,”  wlun  time  and 
business  will  allow,  away  in  the  country  amongst  the  woods  and  parks,  to 
admire  the  ; r md  old  trees, — uli ! and  in  old  churchyards  ns  well, — to  gaze 
on  the  noble  elms,  the  giant  onka,  nnd  the  beautiful  sombre  yews,  with  the 
graceful  willow  hanging  over  the  tombstones  and  sweeping  Iho  ground, 
^Witli  branches  twlfctod  ) i k « • n maze, 

Juat  to  break  the  vulgar  gazv. 


About  two  years  since  I bad  a rare  treat  in  this  way,  and  extended  my 
journey  to  Scotland,  and  “ did  ” the  country,  to  use  a tourist  phrase, 
between  Melrose  and  Edinburgh.  I was  delighted  with  the  old  trees  and 
old  castles,  and  in  fact  with  all  and  everything.  I saw  the  remains  of 
some  venerable  old  ash-trees  (the  largest,  I think,  I ever  saw  anywhere)  in 
Bowden  kirkyard,  just  the  other  side  of  tbe  Eildon  bills,  by  Melrose. 
These  trees  appear  to  have  been  planted  all  around  the  yard,  but  tbe 
storms  of  ages  have  destroyed  all  their  tops.  There  some  of  them  lay  in 
wild  confusion  all  around  the  trunks,  whilst  many  of  the  trunks  themselves 
are  hollowed  out  to  the  depth  of  three  or  more  feet.  I was  told  that  the 
minister  in  the  heat  of  summer  would  mount  up  in  the  hollow  of  one  of 
these  old  trees,  and  deliver  his  sermon.  And  very  sensible  of  him  too,  I say  ; 
for  the  church  is  small,  and  I am  sure  both  himself  and  the  congregation 
would  be  more  at  easo  in  the  open  air,  and  tlio  hollow  tree  would  make  an 
excellent  pulpit.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  sight  of  tbe  old  trees,  and  the 
idea  of  what  they  were  in  their  prime,  occupied  my  thoughts  most,  for 
never  did  I see  so  many  patriarchs  so  close  together  in  one  spot  before ; 
but  now,  like  the  dead  around  them,  they  are  fast  going  to  decay — 

For  an  man,  so  trees,  as  time  does  fly, 

Together,  iu  the  dust  shall  lie. 

I saw  some  fine  old  trees  as  well  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  burial-place  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  also  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  rugged  glen 
leading  from  St.  Boswell’s ; and  again,  going  further  north  towards  Edin- 
burgh, the  country  is  beautifully  wooded,  along  the  banks  of  the  lisk 
especially,  from  Penicuick  to  Eoslin  and  Hawtbornden.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Eamsey,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  I was 
allowed  to  accompany  him  through  a part  of  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Penicuick  House,  and  it  was  a treat  indeed  to  see  the  magnificent  trees  in 
every  part  of  the  domain.  The  rising  ground  especially  that  slopes 
gradually  from  the  side  of  the  river  Esk  upwards  to  a height  of  several 
hundred  feet  contains  many  noble  trees,  which  when  seen  in  perspective 
appear  massed  together  in  beautiful  ii regularity ; in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
grounds  are  beautifully  wooded,  and  viewing  them  as  I did,  just  as  the 
setting  sun  cast  its  crimson  shadows  around,  compelled  me  to  linger  and 
gaze  on  what  was  to  me  a spectacle  of  grandeur. 

On  leaving  here,  and  following  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  I came  to  Eoslin 
(or  Eosslyn,  as  it  is  by  some  called),  with  its  waterfall  or  linn,  its  ancient 
chapel,  and  ruinous  castle.  Here  my  attention  was  rivetted  to  a 
fine  old  yew  tree,  tbe  largest  in  the  trunk  and  circumference  of  branches 
I have  ever  seen.  It  is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  the  reign  of  David 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  (afterwards  King  of  Scotland),  in  the  year  1140;  but 
notwithstanding  its  great  age  it  is  still  beautifully  green  and  clothed  with 
branches  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  growing  close  by  the  ruins  of  tbe 
old  castle,  and  by  tbe  entrance  to  the  vaulted  chambers  once  inhabited  by 
the  brave  retainers  of  St.  Clair;  and  the  trees  no  doubt  furnished  them 
with  branches  to  form  their  yew  bows  and  arrows  with. 

After  leaving  the  tree  with  its  surroundings,  I strolled  by  the  river’s  bank 
towards  Hawihornden,  and  a beautiful  wooded  walk  it  is,  with  many  a 
fine  tree  on  the  bill-side;  and  returning  again  to  view  the  linn,  and  the 
old  chapel,  and  8gain  from  tbe  valley  looking  up  on  the  castle  and  its 
wooded  heights,  and  the  shades  of  evening,  with  a beautiful  full  moon 
rising,  caused  pleasurable  sensations  that  possibly  I should  not  havo 
experienced  unless  I bad  been  a lover  of  trees  and  all  their  rustic  be- 
longings. Now  I daresay  some  of  your  readers  will  say,  “What  does  all 
this  prose  and  verse  tend  to?”  Just  this  : let  all  who  have  land  to  spare 
for  tlie  purpose,  plant  a tree  on  every  spare  occasion.  They  will  not  only 
enjoy  its  beauty  in  their  lifetime,  but  will  confer  a lasting  pleasure  on  future 
generations ; for  trees  were  made  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  and  made,  too, 
before  man  ; and  our  dear  island  home  would  be  shorn  of  its  greatest 
beauty  were  our  woods  and  forests  to  be  cut  down  and  not  replaced.  So, 
plant  trees  ; they  will  grow  when  we  are  asleep,  and  protect  us  from  sun 
and  wind  when  we  are  awake.  John  Burley,  F.E.II.S.,  &c. 

Albert  Nursery,  Bayswater , 7 V. 


Utter  ature* 

“O 

The  Manual  of  Botany  for  March  contains  a report  of  the  London 
Botanical  Exchange  Club  for  1866;  n Tabulation  of  tbe  World-distribu- 
tion of  British  Ferns,  by  J.  G.  Baker,  Esq. ; a Eevision  of  tbe  Section 
Tomcntosa  of  the  genus  Bosa,  by  A.  Deseglise;  and  notes  011  various  new 
Continental  botanical  works. 

The  Ladies'  Treasury  for  March  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Number  we  have 
yet  seen.  It  abounds  in  variety,  is  original  everywhere,  and  is  most  ele- 
gantly got  up.  The  story  of  Frcebel’s  Kinder  Garten  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  amongst  many  excellent  papers.  There  is  a capital  sketch  of 
Cervantes.  The  series  on  Furnishing  Houses  will  be  found  of  great  value 
by  young  housewives,  perhaps  also  by  those  who  are  not  young,  if  we  may 
be  so  ungallant  as  to  suppose  there  are  any  such.  The  coloured  print  foi! 
a flower  design  in  woolwork  is  in  good  taste,  and  beautifully  produced 
None  of  our  lady  readers  should  abstain  from  reading  this  admirable 
monthly. 

The  Intellectual  Observer  for  March  is  scarcely  so  lively  and  varied  as  usual. 
The  principal  articles  are  on  the  “ glass-rope”  Hyalonema,  an  extraordi- 
nary sponge  which  spins  a rope  of  crystal  threads — this  is  by  Professor 
Wyvillo  Thomson  ; The  Star  Chamber,  by  F.  W.  Kowsell ; Indian  Insects, 
by  the  Eev.  E.  Hunter;  The  Climate  of  Great.  Britain,  by  E.  A.  Proctor; 
The  Vegetable  Sheep  ( Eaoulia  eximia  and  JIaasiia  pulvinaris)  of  Now 
Zealand,  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  Kew ; and  a further  contribution  to  tho 
attractive  series  of  papers  on  “Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.”  Tho  coloured 
illustrations  represent  tbe  Hyalonema  nnd  the  Vegetable  Sheep. 

The  Floral  World  for  Maroh  opens  with  a paper  on  collecting  and  select- 
ing, which  will  interest  those  amateurs  who  are  influenced  by  the  “revival” 
of' true  taste  in  gardening.  These  papers  aro  devoted  to  Sub-tropionl 
Plants,  Effective  Bedders,  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Cuttings,  Koses  for 
1867,  Ferns  and  Fern  Cases,  tbe  Flower  of  the  Yucca  for  Display,  nnd  a 
new  feature,  oalled  the  “Finger  Post,"  under  which  selections  are  plnocd. 

The  Gardener  for  March  contains  further  contributions  on  the  Flower 
Carden,  Strawberry  Forcing,  and  New  Florists’  Flowers;  also  able  papers 
on  Orange  Trees,  Varieties  of  Vegetables,  and  Ornamental  Kale.  The 
Cleanings  of  the  Month  are  scarooly  so  full  as  is  desirable,  but  they  are 
written  in  the  right  spirit. 

Eboeived  : Our  own  Fireside;  The  Gospel  Magazine ; Old  Jonathan  ; 
The  Watchmen  of  Ephraim  ; Fiver  of  Life  Pilgrims:  Report  of  Manchester 
Field  Naturalists'  Society  ; Steinmotz  on  Sunshine  and  Showers. 


The  Gardener  s Magazine. 
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March  16,  1867.] 

Covtrrjsiionfcenre* 

Roseh  on  own  Roots,  and  the  regent  Frost. — Having  had  a Ntimbor 
of  tlio  Gardener's  Magazine  of  hint  montli  sont  mo  from  the  midland 
counties,  with  n marginal  noto  against  an  urliolo  on  rosea, — “ How  does  this 
aooord  with  your  experience  ?”  und  “ drop  iho  editor  11  short  article,’’ — f 
bog  louvo  to  begin  hy  Riving  you  an  extraot  from  an  article  I wrote  in  1801 
on  Manetti  and  brier  roses,  after  tho  severe  winter  of  J800:  “ As  a great 
deal  has  boon  written  both  for  and  against  the  use  of  the  Manotti  stock  for 
roses,  I venture  to  oiler  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  from  personal  ex- 
perience. I have  grown  rosos  on  the  brier  and  Manotti  for  some  years, 
and  until  last  severe  wintor  found  little  difference  in  either  stock,  for  each 
had  its  good  properties ; but  the  results  of  our  last  severe  winter  have 
compelled  mo  to  givo  an  unconditional  preference  to  the  Manotti.  My 
reason  for  preforrmg  this  stook  to  the  brier  is,  that  in  spite  of  tho  intense 
cold  of  last  winter  I lost  only  5 per  cent,  of  roses  on  the  Manetti,  whilst  on 
the  brier  I am  6orry  to  state  that  my  loss  wos  75  per  oont.  This  fact  is,  I 
conceive,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Manetti  as  a hardy  stock,  superior  in  one 
of  its  most  essential  qualities  to  the  brier.  I ain  also  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  formed  of  the  Manetti  from  the  ciroumstance  that  my  case  is  far 
from  being  a solitary  one.  The  only  drawback,  if  it  oan  be  so  called,  that 
the  Manetti  has  is  its  inclination  to  throw  up  suokers;  n little  watching 
will,  however,  obviate  this.  Tho  brier  has  the  same  tondency ; besides, 
the  Manetti  gives  us  an  advantage  over  the  brier,  inasmuch  as  we  can 
layer  roses  on  the  Manetti,  and  so  have  them  on  their  own  rootsif  desired; 
this  wo  can  hardly  do  on  the  brier."  Since  then  I have  not  lost  one  rose 
on  the  Manetti,  but  several  on  the  brier.  This  winter  has  been  very  severe 
here.  I oannot  say  precisely  how  low  the  temperature  was  in  my  garden, 
which  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  this  port,  and  is  protected  from  the  north 
and  north-east  winds,  because  the  glass  that  registered  the  lowest  degree 
of  cold  was  broken  just  before  the  frost  set  in,  and  I had  not  got  it  re- 
placed ; however,  I believe  it  was  close  upon  zero.  Now  with  this  severity 
of  weather  I have  not  lost  a perpetual  rose  on  the  Manetti,  and  I have 
only  lost  two  on  the  brier,  Empereur  de  Maroc  and  Cardinal  Patrizzi ; to 
lose  a rose  on  its  own  roots  would  be  a remarkable  occurrence  with  me.  As 
I have  said,  you  can  layer  roses  on  the  Manetti,  and  so  have  them  in  due 
time  on  their  own  roots.  Now  I have  all  my  Manetti  roses  on  their  own 
roots,  except  those  which  I have  got  in  last  November  and  the  year  before. 

I will  have  no  roses  that  are  not  low-budded ; these,  of  course,  I plant 
two  inches  or  so  below  the  surface.  After  the  second  year  of  planting  I 
take  them  up  and  almost  invariably  find  that  the  rose  has  rooted  just 
above  or  close  to  the  union;  I then  cut  the  Manetti  entirely  off,  and  as  a 
consequence  have  roses  on  their  own  roots : some  with  which  I have  so 
operated  I have  taken  up  in  a year  or  two  after,  and  separated  into  three 
good  fibre-rooted  roses.  The  propagating  by  layering  is  an  easy  process 
and  pretty  certain,  but  I prefer  propagating  from  cuttings  under  bell-glasses 
in  the  open  air,  which  I do  most  successfully,  inasmuch  as  I consider  it 
bad  work  if  I don’t  strike  three-fourths  of  all  I put  under  the  hand-glass. 

I have  now  in  green  leaf  cuttings  which  I put  under  the  glass  last  summer 
that  have  had  no  protection  but  the  bell-glass  (I  may  observe  that  it  is 
quite  delightful  to  see  them  after  the  severity  of  the  winter).  I have 
several  groups  of  roses  of  all  kinds  which  I have  struck  from  cuttings 
put  under  glass  in  the  years  of  1863, 1864,  and  1865,  that  have  not  yet  been 
transplanted,  and  fine  strong  plants  they  are;  not  one  succumbed  to  the 
winter's  frost;  last  summer  they  looked  splendid  in  the  groups — of  all 
kinds  and  colours,  from  the  deepest  scarlet  to  the  purest  white  we  have. 
Many  of  these  I purpose  sending  to  a young  rosarian  near  Birmingham, 
to  give  him  an  extra  stimulus  in  the  growing  of  roses,  and  let  him  see  what 
may  be  done  with  enthusiasm,  attention,  and  perseverance.  In  fact,  I am 
glad  to  say  that  I am  well  repaid  for  years  of  untiring  personal  attention 
and  devotion  to  the  rose,  which  have  enabled  me  to  grow  and  bloom  it 
almost  as  I choose.  Last  July  I had  as  perfect  a bloom,  or  rather  a 
bloom  of  as  perfect-shaped  roses,  as  ever  I saw,  except  perhaps  at  the 
rosery  of  that  renowned  rosarian,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe.  Whoever  is 
wishful  to  be  a successful  rosarian  must  do  his  own  work  ; his  ardour  must 
be  such  that  it  will  not  allow  him  to  waste  his  hours  in  morning  slumbers, 
when  the  aphides  and  grubs  are  destroying  the  vitals  of  the  blooms  which 
he  is  so  anxiously  looking  forward  to  enjoy  ; neither  must  he  be  afraid  of 
dirtying  his  hands  or  pricking  his  fingers,  for  he  must  plant  his  roses, 
prune  and  manure  them,  &c.  As  for  myself,  I do  everything  but  the 
laborious  work.  I will  just  observe  that  the  rose,  the  carnation,  the  pink 
and  piootee,  are  all  the  flowers  in  my  garden  I particularly  care  to  see,  but 
the  rose  is  the  jewel  of  them  all. 

11  She  will  meet  you  with  a smile  at  morn. 

She  will  lull  you  to  repose ; 

The  poet  and  ihe  painter’s  flower, 

The  everlasting  Bose.” 

I am  glad  to  say  that  Marechal  Niel  is  a hardy  hero.  I have  two  plants 
that  have  been  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  are  looking  well ; 
and  I have  also  two  cuttings  under  bell-glass  that  were  put  in  last  summer, 
and  are  now  in  leaf.  It  promises  to  be  a hardy  rose,  and  I am  glad  of  it, 
because  in  point  of  colour  it  is  a rose  that  has  been  so  much  desiderated, 
and  one  which  I have  looked  for  for  years  to  our  good  rose-producing 
neighbours  the  French.  John  Milne. 

Berringham,  Spring  Bank,  Hull,  March  9th,  1867. 

It  seems  that  the  experience  of  all  rose  lovers  and  growers  is  unanimously 
in  accordance  with  your  often  expressed  opinion,  that  the  best  and  only  safe 
way  to  grow  roses  is  on  their  own  roots.  Now,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your- 
self and  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  I may  as  well  mention 
that  my  garden  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  running  up  to  Blaekheath ; 
aspect  of  the  slope  south-west,  and  subsoil  gravelly.  Capital  situation, 
no  doubt,  for  such  roses  as  can  stand  London  atmosphere,  and  at  first 
impression  probably  you  even  will  say  that  I cannot  have  had  the  annoy- 
ance of  losirig  many  roses.  But  I have  lost  several,  and  amongst  them 
one  Marechal  Niel  on  own  roots;  Climbing  Devoniensis  (matted  up)  killed 
down  to  last  two  buds ; one  Mariclial  Vaillant  dreadfully  cut  up,  and  even 
Senateur  Vaissc  blotched  with  bronze  frost-marks.  The  fact  is,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  rose  to  frost  depends  on  the  soundness  of  the  constitution  of  the 
plant,  its  position,  and  its  being  in  a state  of  rest  at  the  time  of  the  frost. 
Thus  my  Marechal  Niel  was  a mere  infant  of  a plant,  too  small ; another 
escaped  with  little  injury  because  it  was  stronger  and  finer  altogether.  An 
Ophirie  on  brier,  a fine  dense  head,  in  a drafty  place,  perished  ingloriously  ; 
and  not  far  off  a Giant  des  Batailles  on  own  root  was  cut  down  to  the  snow- 
line. Marechal  Vaillant  and  Senateur  Vaisse,  fine  plants  in  sunny  positions, 
having  grown  on  uutil  long  after  all  others,  were  not  at  rest,  and  so  suffered 


for  their  temority  ; whilo  the  well-known  tender  Jaune  Detproz,  from 
which  I had  stripped  tho  leavns,  after  Riving  it  a good  lift  in  early  November, 
was  positively  discovered  by  me  the  other  day  beneath  its  loose  protecting 
mat  as  sound  as  Charles  Lefobvro.  My  own-root  roses  are  now  showing 
their  first  leaflets,  and  1 look  forward  to  their  fully  vindicating  your 
teachings.  Viator. 

Stocks,  to  distinguish  Sinole  and  Doudle. — 1 notice  your  observation 
upon  Stock-growing,  and  will,  if  I may  bo  permitted,  although  not  a pro- 
fessed or  professional  gardener,  make  a few  observations,  not  to  controvert 
what  you  say  exactly.  I am  in  the  habit  of  huving  a bed  of  stocks,  which 
always  are  very  fine.  My  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  rich  earth,  and  when 
up,  if  orowded  in  tho  pari,  transplant  tho  whole  of  them,  taking  up  with 
tho  blade  of  a knife  (a  stick  might  do,  but  it  is  apt  to  bruise  the  roots),  caro 
being  taken  to  lift,  not  cut  off,  tho  roots.  The  transplanting  is  into  seed- 
pans,  about  an  inoh  apart  every  way  ; the  plants  I leave  in  the  pans  until 
they  have  four  or  six  leaves,  or  until  I want  to  plant  thorn  out,  having 
prepared  the  bed  as  you  say.  Tho  top-dressing  you  speak  of  on  planting 
out  1 think  an  improvement.  When  I am  planting  out,  1 lift  every  plant 
and  examine  the  root,  and  all  the  plants  which  have  roots  like  a carrot 
I reject,  but  all  whioh  tuft  at  the  root  I plant ; and  the  result  is,  in  a hundred 
plants  I rarely  have  a single-flowered  one.  I only  want  about  one 
hundred  plants,  and  my  object  would  bo  defeated  in  having  single  flowers 
amongst  them  ; and  by  the  mode  above  spoken  of  I invariably  get  a bed 
of  double  flowers.  This  may  bo  a hint,  in  your  hands,  with  your  great 
knowledge,  worth  trying.  I have  never  found  it  fail,  and  for  experiment 
I have  planted  the  oarrot-rooted  ones  by  themselves,  and  all  have  been 
single.  As  a rule,  I find  the  forked  roots  are  double  flowers,  the  carrot- 
rooted  single.  I am  unwilling  to  arrogate  to  myself  the  notion  of  having 
made  a discovery,  for  I.  may  have  met  with  the  hint  somewhere,  or  have 
been  told,  but  if  so,  where  or  how  I cannot  say  ; but  to  every  person  I have 
suggested  it  it  appeared  to  them  new,  and  only  last  year  a gardener  gave 
me  a number  of  stock  plants  which  he  said  were  something  excellent.  Of 
course  I was  obliged  ; but  on  looking  at  the  roots  I told  him  I feared  he 
was  mistaken,  and  that  I believed  every  one  was  single,  and  so  they  proved. 
This  was  a man  who  is  considered  to  be  very  skilful,  and  has  the  charge 
of  a large  establishment.  His  trial  was  the  same  as  mine  ; all  his  were 
single.  He  then  remembered  what  I had  said,  and  desired  my  secret. 
If  you  think  my  observation  is  worth  a trial,  try  it,  or  make  use  or  not  as 
you  please  of  it;  but  if  it  is  a matter  that  is  of  consequence  to  market 
growers,  then  I think  it,  in  experienced  hands,  is  worth  a trial,  and  on  the 
trial  I believe  the  result  will  prove  satisfactory.  This  letter  is  written,  not  for 
publication,  but  for  your  information  and  for  that  of  your  readers,  if  you 
choose  to  frame  a paragraph,  always  supposing  there  is  any  worth  in  your 
estimation  in  the  suggestion.  S.  B. 

[It  would  be  mo9t  unwise  to  frame  a paragraph  with  so  clear  and 
interesting  a statement  ready  to  hand,  and  so  we  give  the  letter  in  full, 
merely  suppressing  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.] 

Horseradish. — You  must  really  have  the  goodness  to  pardon  my  inquiry 
whether  in  your  directions  under  the  Calendar  of  Operations  for  Kitchen 
Garden  for  March  2nd,  you  have  not  made  a mistake  in  stating  that  the  crowns 
of  horseradish  should  be  planted  15  inches  deep,  and  6 inches  apart.  I 
should  not  have  troubled  you  with  the  inquiry,  but  put  it  down  as  a 
typographical  error,  had  I not  the  recollection  of  having  read  the  same  instruc- 
tions in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  some  time  back.  I should  have  read  it 
6 inches  deep  and  15  inches  apart,  although  15  inches  apart  would  seem 
rather  wide.  Buried  Alive. 

[Very  few  people  know  how  to  grow  horseradish,  and  hence  it  is  seldom 
we  see  sticks  a foot  long,  an  inch  thick  without  a fork  or  fibre,  and  so 
free  from  woodiness  that  they  may  be  all  scraped  away,  and  if  properly 
scraped  become  like  white  foam,  emitting  a delightful  fragrance,  and  possess- 
ing a delicious  flavour.  Having  given  our  way  of  growing  it,  we  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  copy  from  a few  well-known  authorities  their  several  direc- 
tions, and  leave  “Buried  Alive”  to  take  his  choice  amongst  them.  We 
repeat,  however,  that  horseradish  fit  for  a gentleman’s  table  is  produced  in 
but  few  gentlemen’s  gardens.] 

Abercrombie' s Method. — As  the  green  crowns  must  he  left  on  the  best  roots 
to  render  them  marketable,  you  must  obtain  sets  from  the  offsets  that  arise 
from  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  main  root,  and  of  which  take  cuttings  of  their 
tops  two  or  three  inches  long,  or  use  the  tops  and  crowns  of  the  old  roots 
when  taken  up  for  use,  in  cuttings  of  the  above  length.  Choose  an  open 
situation,  and  as  light  and  deep  a soil  as  the  garden  affords.  Then  proceed 
by  dibble-planting,  in  the  following  manner : Being  provided  with  a long 
dibble,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  ground,  range  a line  crossways,  and  with 
the  dibble  make  holes  about  12  or  15  inches  deep,  and  be  careful  to  make 
them  all  of  equal  depth,  which  you  may  do  by  making  a mark  upon  the 
dibble,  and  so  thrusting  it  always  down  to  that  mark,  making  the  holes  6 
inches  asunder,  dropping  as  you  go  on  one  set  or  cutting  in  each  hole,  with 
the  crown,  &c.,  upright,  taking  care  to  close  the  holes  up  properly  with  the 
earth  ; and  let  the  rows  be  2 feet  asunder.  When  the  whole  is  planted,  the 
ground  may  be  sown  with  spinach,  which  will  come  up  time  enough  to 
gather  off  in  April  and  May,  and  give  the  horseradish  full  room  to  grow. — 
Every  Man  his  own  Gardener. 

Judd’s  Method. — After  having  fixed  on  a spot  of  the  garden  sufficient  for 
the  crop  I intend  to  plant,  it  is  trenched  full  two  feet  deep,  either  with  or 
without  manure,  according  to  the  state  of  the  soil,  which,  if  in  itself  good, 
requires  no  enriching  ; but  if  it  is  poor,  some  good  light  manure  ought  to  be 
added  to  it,  and  this  must  be  carefully  laid  into  the  bottom  of  each  trench  ; 
for,  if  not  so  done,  the  horseradish,  which  always  puts  out  some  side  roots, 
would  send  out  such  large  shoots  from  the  main  root  in  search  of  the  dung 
contiguous  to  its  sides  as  to  materially  deteriorate  the  crop.  After  the  bed  is 
thus  prepared,  plants  are  procured  by  taking  about  three  inches  in  length  of 
the  top  part  of  each  stick,  and  then  cutting  off  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of 
this  piece  under  the  crown,  so  as  to  leave  no  appearance  of  a green  bud. 
Holes  are  then  made,  by  means  of  a dibble,  eighteen  inches  apart  every  way, 
and  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep ; the  root  cuttings,  prepared  as  directed, 
are  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  which  are  afterwards  filled  up  with 
fine  sifted  cinder-dust,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  raked  over  as  is  usual 
with  other  crops.  This  is  done  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March.  It  will  be  some  time  before  plants  appear,  and  the  operation  of 
weeding  must  be  done  with  the  hand  and  not  with  the  hoe,  till  the  crop  can 
be  fairly  seen ; afterwards  nothing  more  is  requisite  beyond  the  usual  work 
of  keeping  clean,  till  the  taking  up  of  the  crop,  and  this  may  be  done  at  any 
time  during  the  winter  months.— Baxter’s  Library  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Knowledge. 

Mr.  Knight's  Method.— Mr.  Knight  premises  that  the  ground  be  pre- 
viously trenched  three  feet  deep,  and  that  there  be  two  or  more  beds  side  by 
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side  ; each  bed  is  to  bo  four  feet  wide,  with  ono-foot  alleys  between  the  beds. 
Nino  inches  of  soil  is  to  be  taken  from  tho  top  of  the  first  and  laid  on  the 
surfaco  of  tho  next  adjoining  bed  ; then  the  first  bed  is  to  bo  trenched  and 
planted  with  crowns  only,  the  trenches  to  be  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  the  sets 
nine  inches  apart  each  way.  Tho  trenches  arc  to  bo  planted  one  after  tho 
other,  but  the  alternate  beds  only  will  bo  cropped;  thus,  if  tbero  be  four  beds, 
the  first  and  third  will  be  planted,  the  second  and  fourth  will  be  vacant; 
and,  moreover,  their  surfaces  will  be  higher  by  nine  inches  than  the  surface 
of  the  first  and  third.  The  plants  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  decay  in  autumn  be  carefully  raked  off  with  a wooden-toothed 
rake.  In  the  following  February,  eighteen  inches  of  the  earth  of  the  unplantcd 
beds  must  bc.laid  as  light  and  equally  as  possible  over  the  beds  that  are 
planted ; then  trench  and  plant  the  vacant  beds  exactly  in  tho  same  manner 
as  before  directed.  The  following  autumn  the  first  planted  horseradish  may 
be  taken  up,  by  opening  a trench  at  the  end  of  the  bed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
roots,  so  that  the  sticks  or  roots  of  horseradish  may  be  taken  up  entire  and 
sound,  which  for  size  and  quality  will  be  such  as  have  not  been  generally 
seen.  The  following  February  the  one-year  old  crop  will  require  additional 
earth  as  before  (eighteen  inches),  which  must  of  course  be  taken  from  those 
beds  that  are  vacant,  which,  when  done,  if  the  ground  appear  poor  or  unlikely 
to  produce  another  vigorous  crop,  they  must  have  a coat  of  manure. — 
Horticultural  Society’s  Transactions. 

Judging  at  Shows. — This  is  rather  a delicate  subject  to  approach,  Mr. 
Editor,  but  I do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  judgment  more  than  belongs  to 
horticulture  or  floriculture.  I think  you,  and  many  of  your  readers,  are 
aware,  and  will  admit,  that  justice  is  not  fairly  administered  at — shall  I say, 
provincial  exhibitions  only,  or  at  exhibitions  generally  ? I have  been  to 
many  exhibitions,  and  have  very,  very  often  heard  of  some  dissatisfaction 
respecting  the  awards  of  prizes  (that,  you  will  say,  is  universal,  for  gardeners 
couldn’t  do  without  grumbling) ; however,  I think  there  is  very  often  just 
cause  for  it.  I will  give  you  an  example  of  justice  at  a country  show  held 
in  the  Midlands.  A prize  of  j£10  was  given  for  roses  ; there  were  but  two 
competitors — one  a large  grower,  the  other  a small  one.  The  discerning 
reader  will  say  the  large  grower  was  first,  of  course,  and  the  small  one  in  his 
proper  place.  Now  it  so  happened  that  they  were  not  in  their  proper  places,  for 
the  first  prize  lot  were  bruised  and  beaten  to  tatters,  many  of  the  blooms  wpre 
very  stale,  and  a good  number  of  them  could  see  for  themselves.  The  second 
prize  lot  were  very  clean,  good  size,  the  centres  first-rate,  and,  above  all,  as 
fresh  as  possible;  the  only  fault  they  had  was  that  they  were  a little  too 
close  together.  I could  give  you  many  cases  like  this,  but  will  not  take  up 
your  valuable  space  with  them.  I know  if  I could  ensure  satisfaction  to  all 
exhibitors,  I should  soon  be  in  a very  enviable  position  ; but  I think  I can 
state  how  there  might  be  great  improvement.  We  very  often  get  judges 
who  ore  gardeners  to  some  lord  or  duke’s  place.  I heard  a secretary  say 
last  year,  “It  sounds  so  well  if  we  can  but  get  men  from  places  like  those.” 
Now,  with  every  respect  to  gardeners  who  hold  nobleman’s  places,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  ever  committed  to  appoint 
men  merely  because  they  are  in  large  places.  I have  frequently  observed 
where  such  men  have  been  selected  plants  and  flowers  have  not  had  justice 
done  them.  Last  autumn  I was  with  a gardener  who  holds  one  of  the  best 
places  for  fruit  hereabouts.  After  he  had  awarded  prizes  to  dahlias  and 
hollyhocks,  says  he,  “ How  do  they  do  to  grow  them  so  fine?  Which  do  you 
think  are  the  best  flowers  ? Are  they  much  trouble  ; for  I do  not  know  any- 
thing at  ell  about  them?”  If  those  who  are  judges  do  not  know  a good 
flower  or  plant,  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  award  prizes  fairly,  though 
good  cultivators  are  not  always  good  judges.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  I must 
say,  are  better  adjudicated  ; but  I have  seen  errors  in  them.  For  competitors 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  quality  should  be  the  first  point ; but  for 
cottagers,  productiveness  and  usefulness  must,  or  ought,  to  have  the  pre- 
ference. In  a cottagers’  class  last  summer  I saw  twenty  or  thirty  dishes  of 
the  King  of  Flukes  potatoes  passed  over,  and  prizes  awarded  to  those  which 
perhaps  might  be  better  in  flavour,  but  could  not  touch  them  for  productive- 
ness and  usefulness.  What  I should  propose  to  managers  of  societies,  is  to 
select  men  who  are  capable  of  awarding  prizes  honourably  and  fairly,  and 
pay  them  well  for  it : for  cheap  judges  are  like  other  cheap  articles,  often 
worthhss.  Farther,  I would  adopt  a standard  for  things  to  be  grown  and 
shown  by,  so  that  cultivators  in  a great  measure  might  be  their  own  judges. 
It  is  a well-known  fact  that  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  stock  breeders  and 
feeders  have  standards  of  what  perfection  ought  to  be;  and  if  horticultural 
societies  were  to  lay  down  a code  of  rules  for  their  several  productions, 
exhibitors  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  they  (the 
society)  might  be  put  to,  so  that  they  might  feel  themselves  satisfied  with 
some  degree  of  safety  in  growing  whatever  they  might  take  in  hand,  instead 
of  the  uncertainty  which  they  have  to  contend  with  at  the  present  time. 

J.  T.,  near  Leicester. 

***  A typographical  error  of  the  purely  “unavoidable"  class  occurred 
in  page  106,  last  week.  In  the  reply  to  J.  W.  T.,  on  propagating  the  Weeping 
Birch,  “ varieties  of  fir”  should  read  “ varieties  of  birch.”  The  error 
no  doubt  corrected  itself  in  the  minds  of  most  readers. 


— ♦ — 

Improving  a Lawn. — Redland. — To  get  rid  of  worms  is  neither  an  easy 
nor  a desirable  matter.  We  have  seen  them  completely  extirpated  by 
seddening  the  ground  with  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, but  the  grass 
was  worse  afterwards  than  before.  Usually  a watering  with  lime-water 
brings  out  a great  many,  especially  if  the  watering  is  done  during  mild 
moist  weather  ; and  if  that  is  followed  with  occasional  thin  sprinklings  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  a good  thick  growth  of  grass  is  produced.  As  your  lawn 
was  drained  and  re-turfed  last  autumn,  it  is  not  possiblo  it  should  look 
well  now.  Probably  as  the  season  advances  it  will  improve.  Do  not  have 
it  beaten  till  quite  the  end  of  April  or  some  time  in  May,  when  perhaps 
beating  it  level  will  improve  it.  At  this  time  of  year  beating  would  only 
smash  the  half-alive  grass.  The  mixture  of  sand,  loam,  old  mortar,  and 
guano  you  propose  to  sift  over  it  will  certainly  do  it  no  harm,  and  if  you 
put  on  but  a thin  coat  at  a time,  will  probably  do  good.  Perhaps  all  you 
nepd  is  patience. 

Flower  Beds. — Amateur  repeats  the  qnory  which  was  answered  Feb.  0, 
p.  61.  So  many  correspondents  sign  “Amateur,”  “Constant  Reader,” 
and  “ Subscriber,”  that  a little  confusion  must  be  expected.  Corres- 
pondents have  the  remedy  in  their  own  bands. 

Floral  Vignettes. — Lady  PI.  S. — They  depend  more  upon  taste  than  skill; 
we  have  seen  some  that  were  equal  to  coloured  pictures.  Small  yellow 
flowers,  suoh  as  tormentil,  nicely  pressed  sprigs  of  pimpornol,  yellow 
violet,  and  slender  grasses  and  mosses,  are  tho  kinds  of  plants  best  adapted 


for  the  purpose.  They  should  be  carefully  dried  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  after  that  taste  must  he  exercised  in  disposing  of  them.  To 
fix  them  in  groups  on  note-paper  with  a brush  dipped  in  gum  is  quite  a 
simple  matter;  but  to  do  it  with  effect  depends  upon  taste  and  practice. 

Annuals  for  Cold  Soil. — B. — Tho  best  annuals  for  a cold  clay  arc  any  of 
tbc  showy  Californian  kinds,  sown  in  pans  in  a pit  or  frame,  or  on  a gentle 
hotbed,  and  planted  out  when  the  ground  is  warm.  If  you  grow  Oxalis 
rosea,  nunnemannia,  Nemophila  maculata,  Leptosiphon,  or  Fenzlia  dianthi- 
fiora,  or  Ipomeas,  get  them  forward  in  pans,  and  do  not  plant  them  out  till 
May.  Give  preference  to  the  crimson,  purple,  and  white  candytufts,  Nemo- 
phila insignia,  Campanula  speculum,  Venus’s  Navel-wort,  Silenc  armeria, 
Kaulfussia  amelloides,  Viscaria  oculata,  Cilia  rosea,  Escholtzia  crocca,  and 
poeony  Poppy,  and  others  that  wc  have  described  as  suitable  for  autumn 
sowing,  as  they  are  the  hardiest.  If  you  sow  any  of  these  the  first  week  in 
April,  you  may  expect  them  to  bloom  nicely  in  June  and  July. 

Cockscombs. — J.  W.  T.  B. — Sow  in  a brisk  heat,  prick  out  as  soon  as  largo 
enough  to  handle,  and  then  pot  on,  never  allowing  them  to  become  pot- 
bound  ; soil  sandy  loam  and  very  rotten  dung ; keep  in  hotbrd  till  the  combs 
are  nearly  full  grown,  and  use  manure-water  pretty  freely.  Remove  to 
greenhouse  when  combs  arc  fully  spread.  Throw  away  any  that  are  ill- 
shaped  or  badly  coloured ; you  will  soon  be  able  to  determine  which  will 
prove  the  best  for  keeping. 

Boses  dropping  their  Blooms. — R.  Baxter.— Devoniensis  and  others  that  arc 
in  a strong  clay,  and  drop  their  blooms,  will  behave  very  differently  if  you 
temper  the  soil  with  a liberal  admixture  of  turfy  peat,  leaf-mould,  old  dung, 
and  sand,  These  ingredients,  with  yellow  loam,  all  in  equal  proportions, 
make  a first-rate  mixture  for  tea-roses.  Your  soil  is  too  cold  and  too  heavy, 
and  they  show  their  indignation  by  casting  their  blooms. 

Mathiola  bicornis.—  C.  S. — This  plant  is  a crucifer,  native  of  Greece  (Don, 
Dychlamydeous  Plants  I.  153,  Smith,  Prod,  FI.  Graec.  II.  26).  Leaves 
hoary,  pinnatifid,  siliques  torulose,  furnished  at  the  tip  with  two  acute  hori- 
zontally-spreading spines,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  Flowers  purple ; 
grow  the  same  as  stocks  in  a light  soil.  It  is  the  two-horned  podded 
stock  of  gardens. 

Sphagnum. — R.  R.  R. — This  is  a moss  which  abounds  in  most  boggy 
places,  and  generally  grows  in  spots  where  it  is  covered  w ith  about  two  inches 
of  water  all  winter,  in  sappy  unsafe  ground.  There  are  a few  spots  on 
Hampstead  Heath  where  we  can  always  obtain  a supply,  and  that  is  the 
nearest  spot  we  know  for  it  near  London.  It  is  a gray  moss  of  coarse  tex- 
ture, very  distinct  in  character,  and  when  bitten  between  the  teeth  yields  a 
bitter  taste.  It  is  useful  for  a hundred  different  purposes  in  horticulture, 
and  is  largely  used  by  nurserymen  to  pack  plants  in,  as  it  retains  a certain 
amount  of  moisture  when  dry  to  the  touch,  and  is  so  astringent  that  it  pre- 
vents decay  of  the  plants  packed  in  it.  You  can  obtain  fern-spores  of  the 
first-class  seedsmen  ; any  who  advertise  in  this  work  will  supply  you. 

Ferns  for  Cover. — Sir  T.  H.  S. — The  reason  why  ferns  do  not  grow  in  your 
covers  is  probably  that  the  soil  does  not  suit  them,  and  this  is  the  more  likely  as 
they  grow  “admirably  two  or  three  enclosures  off.”  The  best  fern  for  your 
purpose  is  the  common  brake,  which  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  most 
freely  in  a damp  peaty  earth.  It  has  been  said  in  books  that  the  brake  cannot 
be  easily  propagated,  but  we  have  been  overrun  with  it  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  pieces  of  the  roots  to  the  garden  in  bog-earth  from  Wanstead.  As  tho 
bog  is  always  chopped  to  the  size  of  potatoes  when  used,  it  is  evident  that 
moderate- sized  pieces  of  the  brake-roots  will  grow.  If  we  had  to  manage 
your  coppice,  we  should  select  a certain  few  favourable  positions,  and  open 
circular  trenches,  from  which  we  would  remove  the  earth  to  a depth  of 
eighteen  inches  and  a breadth  of  three  feet.  Those  trenches  we  would  fill 
with  a mixture  of  surface  parings  of  turf,  charred  rubbish,  moss,  rotten 
wood,  and  any  other  peaty  material  we  could  lay  hands  on.  A few  loads  would 
go  a great  way,  as  a portion  of  ihe  soil  taken  out  could  be  mixed  with  it  if 
loamy.  Plant  these  belts  with  Pteris  aquilina,  Lastrea  filix-mas,  Polysti- 
chum  angulare,  Athyrium  filix-fcemina,  and  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  The 
first  is  the  most  important,  as  it  is  real  game  cover,  and  will  grow  almost 
snywhere.  If  you  cannot  get  a supply  of  plants  in  your  own  neighbour- 
hood, a nurseryman  will  supply  you  by  the  hundred  or  thousand.  Do  the 
work  at  once,  and  finish  it  off  before  the  season  advances  towards  summer. 


CATALOGUES. 

Mbs.  Dixon,  48a,  Moorgate  Street,  London. — Select  List  of  Kitchen- 
Garden,  Farm , and  Flower  Seeds  for  1867. — Contains  everything  in  request 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  is  admirably  arranged  for  reference. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Farm  Seed  List  for  1867. — This  excellent 
list  is  embellished  with  beautifully  finished  coloured  figures  of  Sutton’s 
New  Intermediate  Mangel  Wurzel,  a fine,  solid,  yellow  root  of  an  oval 
form,  and  Sutton’s  Champion  Swede,  one  of  the  best  for  cropping,  storing, 
and  resisting  disease. 

James  Backhouse  and  Son,  York. — List  of  Alpine  Plants  and  Hardy 
Perennials,  1867. — For  lovers  of  floral  beauty  who  have  souls  above  flat 
bedding  and  Kidderminster  carpets,  this  is  something  more  than  a list  of 
plants;  it  is  a sort  of  “key  to  golden  palaces”  and  “gate  unto  that 
paradise”  which  is  reserved  for  the  thoughtfully  tasteful  and  the  tastefully 
refined.  We  shall  have  to  notice  this  again. 

Downie,  Laird,  and  Laino,  17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 
Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London.— Catalog ue  of  Garden,  Flower, 
and  Agricultural  Seeds,  §c. — This  is  arranged  so  that  customers  can  fill  in 
the  quantities  they  require  without  having  to  write  the  names  of  things. 
It  iN  at  once,  therefore,  a catalogue  and  an  order-sheet. 

Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  N.  B. — Select  List  of  Fruit  Trees. — This  is 
one  of  the  best  of  lists  for  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  nnd  it  is  prefaced 
by  an  admirable  article  on  the  cultivation  of  Dwarf  Apple-trees,  by  the  Itev. 
R.  0.  Broomfield,  accompanied  with  a selection  of  varieties  for  the  colder 
parts  of  the  isle. 


Artificial  Wood. — An  important  branch  of  industry  has  recently  sprung 
up  in  Rhonish  Prussia.  It  consists  in  tho  manufacture  of  various  articles 
from  refuso  wood  nnd  sawdust,  which  aro  agglomerated  by  a cement,  tho 
exact  nature  of  which  is  not  stated,  and  then  pressed  in  moulds,  so  ns  to  form 
covers  for  photographic  albums,  small  pioturo-frames,  rosettes,  and  other 
ornaments  for  iho  use  of  cabinetmakers,  &c.  For  the  last-mentioned  articles 
tho  composition  is  stained  to  imitate  ebony,  mahogany,  walnut,  and  other 
woods.  The  composition,  or  “ scifnrine  ” ns  it  is  called,  mny  ho  sawn,  cut, 
drilled,  attached  together  by  glue,  and  bent  on  hot  plates.  It  may  be  polished 
with  oil  or  French  polish,  nnd  may  bo  varnished  nnd  gilt.  A similar  com- 
position was  manufactured  in  Franco  a few  years  ago  by  mixing  tine  saw- 
dust with  blood,  and  submitting  it  to  tho  action  of  a hydraulic  press. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  23,  1867. 

Gardeners’  Wages  were  the  subject  of  very  nclive  discussion 
two  years  since,  and  it  appears,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a meeting  reported  in  the  present  sheet,  that  another 
discussion  may  be  looked  for  on  the  same  subject.  We  use  thq 
term  “ discussion  ” somewhat  inadvisedly,  for  the  utterances  are  all 
on  one  side,  and  the  so-called  discussion  amounts  to  a collective  pro- 
test by  gardeners  themselves  against  the  insufficiency  of  their  scale 
of  remuneration.  We  have  not  yet  heard  a vigorous  defence 
of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  from  any  employer  ; the  verdict 
therefore  goes  by  default,  and  on  both  sides  it  appears  to  be  agreed 
that  gardeners  are  not  well  paid,  and  that  the  time  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  some  amendment  will  take  place.  It  is  equally  our 
interest  and  our  duty  to  be  impartial ; our  clients  comprise  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  the  interests  of  both  are,  by  conse- 
quence, to  be  made  note  of  at  the  head  of  our  brief.  Now  we  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  the  interests  of  both  are 
bound  up  in  this  question,  and  that  if  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower 
than  strict  justice  demands,  the  employer  is  as  great  a loser  by  it  as 
the  employed.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  injustice,  nothing  gained 
by  an  ungenerous  policy,  no  advantage  worth  having  can  result 
from  labour  that  is  unfairly  compensated.  These  postulates  apply 
to  the  whole  case  of  employment  in  any  and  every  capacity,  but 
they  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  employment  of  the  gardener. 
Here  is  an  occupation  that  cannot  be  governed  by  mechanical  rules 
— an  occupation  demanding  personal  energy,  peculiar  intelligence 
and  tact,  and  as  much  earnestness  and  honesty  as  any  kind  of 
labour  in  which  men  are  engaged.  The  embellishment  of  the  house 
and  the  table  are  matters  largely  in  the  gardener’s  hands:  if  he 
does  his  duty,  the  family  enjoy  cheerfulness  and  plenty,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  gardener  to  minister  to  their  moral  and 
physical  necessities  ; but  if  the  gardener  neglects  his  duty,  the 
garden  itself  becomes  a nuisance  and  a vexation,  and  the  good 
fruits  of  the  earth,  that  should  so  emphatically  vindicate  the  gar- 
dener’s art  in  the  social  circle,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
the  gardener’s  wages  are  all  thrown  away.  We  wish  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  boastfulness  in  regard  to  either  of  the  parties  to  a 
consideration  of  this  sort;  but  we  do  feel  bound  to  say  that,  as  a 
class,  the  gardeners  are  exemplary  for  faithfulness,  intelligence,  and 
application  to  their  duties  ; and  the  employers  of  gardeners,  as  a 
class,  comprise  the  best-intentioned  and  most  generous-hearted 
people  in  the  country.  English  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  are 
the  employers  of  gardeners,  and  to  such  we  may  appeal  with  the 
best  assurance  of  a fair  hearing  and  of  perfect  justice  in  the  end. 
We  ask  them  to  ponder  in  a kindly  spirit  the  fact  that  as  a rule 
gardeners  are  paid  at  a lower  rate  than  the  practitioners  of  other 
kinds  of  skilled  labour  ; that  they  rank  equal  or  superior  to  build- 
ing operatives  in  intelligence  and  skill,  but  are  considerably 
below  them  in  respect  of  hours  of  service  and  average  pay.  There 
are  grades  of  honour  in  gardening  as  in  other  occupations;  the 
mere  labourer  cannot  and  does  not  expect  to  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  skilful  artist,  but  in  respect  of  both  present  remunera- 
tion is  at  a low  ebb,  and  the  prospect  of  advancement  is 
neither  bright  nor  extensive;  it  must  rest  with  the  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  of  England  to  improve  the  gardener’s  lot, 
and  open  the  way  for  his  attaining  to  a better  position  in  the  scale 
of  social  life. 

We  beg  pardon  of  all  the  gardeners  for  the  last  observation.  If 
second  thoughts  are  best,  we  will  say  that  it  does  not  rest  so  much 
with  their  employers  as  with  themselves  to  effect  an  improvement 
in  their  position.  If  societies  formed  to  promote  good  fellowship, 
on  the  basis  of  pure  decorum  and  mutual  improvement,  were  esta- 
blished in  every  considerable  district — town,  village,  or  parish — after  1 
some  such  model  as  the  West  London  Gardeners  have  adopted,  the 
gardeners  as  a body  would  soon  attain  to  the  social  rank  they  are 
entitled  to  as  essential  members  of  the  body  politic.  They 
have  never  yet  been  united ; even  the  United  Society  has 
proved  a mockery,  for  it  has  become  a clique  of  six  bent 
on  the  practice  of  the  basest  toadyism.  It  is  real  unity  that 
is  wanted,  in  the  spirit  of  manly  independence  and  uprightness  and 
true  mutual  regard.  One  of  the  best  qualities  in  a man  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  lot  is  self-respect,  which  will  prevent  his 
bowing  down  before  a brazen  image  or  an  idol  of  wood,  as  we  have 
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seen  gardeners  do  in  these  degenerate  days,  and  secure  for  him 
perfect  justice,  which  is  better  than  patronage,  and  fair  play,  which 
is  better  than  any  gift.  The  love  of  patronage  is  the  curse  of  the 
gardening  community,  and  of  some  other  communities  of  the 
industrial  order.  But  this  curse  is  fast  being  removed  by  the 
improving  intelligence  and  independence  of  the  order;  and  we  hope 
to  see,  as  one  of  the  most  marked  of  the  moral  features  of  horti- 
cultural industry,  the  observance  of  a proper  respect  for  wealth 
and  superior  social  status,  without  a shadow  of  cringing  or  of 
fawning  for  patronage.  The  cultivation  of  self-respect  implies  the 
practice  of  habits  of  sobriety,  thoughtfulness,  thrift,  and  every 
principle  of  personal  honour,  and  it  demands  the  rendering  unto 
Caesar  whatever  is  Caesar’s  due  of  time,  strength,  skill,  obedience, 
and  deference,  and  all  these  things  must  come  from  within  the 
man,  and  be  the  evidence  of  his  character  and  intentions.  Union 
for  mutual  improvement  and  the  mutual  (advancement  of  pecuniary 
interests  may  be  made  the  corner-stone  of  a new  and  better  order 
of  things  for  all  who  live  by  garden  labour. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  during  the  past  two  years  some- 
thing has  been  really  done  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  the 
operative  gardener.  Most  of  the  great  London  firms  have  advanced 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  this  without  being  put  under  pressure. 
This  fact  should  encourage  those  who  have  as  yet  in  no  degree 
participated  in  the  improvement.  Let  them  persevere,  using  such 
moderate  means  as  cautious  men  will  approve,  and  let  those  who 
are  well  off  in  respect  of  both  employment  and  wages  give 
assistance  cheerfully  to  their  brethren  who  are  not  so. 


Hyde  Park. — Tn  the  House  of  Commons  lately,  Mr.  Alderman  Lusk 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  if  he  thought  it  desirable  to  con- 
tinue the  elaborate  horticultural  embellishment  of  the  Park-lane  side  of 
Hyde  Park  at  considerable  public  expense,  while  the  Bayswater  side 
and  Kensington  Gardens  were,  in  the  same  respect,  comparatively  ne- 
glected.— Mr.  Nicol  inquired  whether  the  unsightly  fence  surrounding  the 
park  could  not  be  removed,  and  whether  the  contractor  could  not  be 
induced  to  complete  the  new  railing  before  July,  1868,  and  whether  it  was 
true  that  the  price  of  those  railings  was  to  be  £40,000. — Lord  J.  Manners. 
Assuming,  as  I cannot  do,  that  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  of  the  worthy 
alderman’s  question  are  correct,  I can  only  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 
With  respect  to  the  question  put  by  the  other  hon.  member,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  contractor  might  be  induced  to  hurry  on  the  work,  if  the 
public  are  prepared  to  expend  more  money  in  paying  him  for  so  doing. 
But  considering  how  and  by  whom  the  railings  were  destroyed,  I am  not 
prepared  to  recommend  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  any  additional 
outlay.  With  regard  to  the  hon.  gentleman’s  question,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  incorrect  statements  I have  ever  heard  in  the  House. 


Kew  Gardens — In  the  report  by  Dr.  Hooker  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  during  1866,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  visitors  during' 
the  year  was  488,765,  being  14,000  less  than  the  total  for  1865.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  bad  weather  during  June,  July,  and  September.  The 
palm  house  is  described  as  having  been  rearranged,  and  the  fern  and  aroid 
houses  are  in  the  finest  condition,  but  the  tree  ferns  are  so  crowded  that 
the  public  cannot  see  them.  The  collection  of  succulents  has  been 
increased.  The  orchids  are  improving  ; but  the  collection  is  far  below  what 
these  gardens  should  possess.  The  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  in  a very 
unsatisfactory  state,  but  they  are  being  rearranged  under  a new  foreman. 
The  temperate  house  has  been  replanted,  and  a grand  effect  produced  by 
arranging  tree-ferns,  half-hardy  plants,  &c,,  down  the  centre.  The  orna- 
mental trees  in  the  pleasure  grounds  are  in  a bad  state,  the  trees  dying  by 
hundreds,  and  a considerable  outlay  will  be  required  to  arrest  this  mor- 
tality, and  effect  necessary  improvements.  Numerous  important  works 
are  in  progress,  and  various  changes  have  been  made  in  the  staff  and 
administration,  the  full  benefits  of  which  are  not  as  yet  realized.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  report  is  a gloomy  one  ; but  it  affords  reasonable  ground  for 
hope  that  these  gardens  are  in  process  of  restoration  from  a long  accumu- 
lation of  neglect. 


WEST  LONDON  GARDENERS’  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  March  13,  a meeting  of  gardeners  was  held  at  the 
Shaftesbury  Club  House,  35,  Princes  Street,  Notting  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a society  tbe  objpetof  which  is  to  promote  mutual  defence  and 
advancement,  of  their  interens.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  who  opened  tbe  proceedings  by  stating  that  he  was  glad  at  all  times 
to  assist  in  any  movement  of  gardeners  intended  for  the  advancement  of  their 
art  and  their  own  personal  interests,  when  a straightforward  and  plain- 
spoken  course  was  taken  to  carry  their  proposals  into  effect.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  course  it  was  intended  to  pursue,  but  no  doubt  he  should 
learn  from  tbe  resolutions ; and  he  was  only  anxious,  as  chairman,  that 
those  who  had  to  speak  should  have  a courteous  hearing,  and  that  what- 
ever was  decided  upon  in  reference  to  tbe  formation  of  a society  should  be 
with  circumspection;  for  it  was  tbe  fate  of  many  societies  to  die  young, 
and  frequently  the  elements  of  discord  were  in  them  from  the  beginning, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  prove  of  any  lasting  servioe  to  their 
founders.  As  to  the  general  proposition  to  establish  a system  of  mutual 
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instruction,  it  was  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  all  right-minded  men. 
He  believed  they  might  benefit  more  by  a well-conducted  mutual  im- 
provement society  than  by  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  most  learned 
professors;  they  would  find,  in  fact,  that  one  of  the  quickest  and  surest 
ways  of  learning  something  was  to  make  an  endeavour  to  teach  it.  Every 
man’s  experiences  differ  in  some  respect  from  the  experiences  of  every 
one  else  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  or  business.  Every  one  amongst  the 
many  gardeners  then  present  could  tell  his  friend  or  neighbour  something 
worth  knowing,  if  experiences  were  exchanged  freely.  It  is  the  thoughtful 
observant  man  in  every  business  who  is  the  most  successful,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  gardening  ; for  it  is  a business  founded  on  observa- 
tion, and  no  man  who  does  not  observe, — who  does  not,  in  fact,  keep 
himself  always  at  school,  in  the  greatest  school  of  all,  the  school  of 
Nature, — can  ever  expect  to  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and  it  is 
quite  a question  if  he  has  any  right  to  attempt  to  cultivate  them,  for  he 
cannot  possibly  succeed.  Moreover,  the  observing  and  reflecting  man 
will  find  his  business  full  of  delights;  he  will  find  it  a cheerful,  elevating 
occupation  ; but  the  careless  man,  following  his  calling  as  a cart  follows  a 
horse,  or  as  a machine  moves  because  it  is  driven  by  steam  or  some  other 
power,  will  find  no  pleasure  in  it — will  be  without  a stimulus  to  exertion  or 
improvement — will  not  only  not  prosper  in  life,  but  will  not  deserve 
to  prosper.  This  mutual  improvement  scheme  was  opportunely  pro- 
posed, for  the  working  classes  were  waking  up  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  subject  of  their  political  rights  and  privileges  had  become 
of  so  much  importance  that  their  consideration  at  the  present  time  con- 
stituted an  historical  epoch.  It  was  a happy  thing  for  this  country — for  its 
institutions,  its  liberties,  its  prosperity,  and  progress — that  the  masses  of 
the  people  are  claiming  to  exercise  a due  share  of  influence  in  political 
affairs.  It  was  a time,  however,  in  which  working  men  should  put  in  action 
all  the  discreetness  they  possessed.  It  was  not  for  the  idle  or  the  dissolute 
to  say  much  about  the  wrong  involved  in  the  exclusion  of  the  artizan  and 
labourer  from  the  franchise;  the  proper  declaimer  against  that  wrong  is 
the  sober,  industrious,  intelligent,  generous-minded  man,  who,  by  his  ex- 
ample and  good  life,  can  put  to  shame  those  who  would  deny  to  him  the 
right  of  influencing  directly  at  the  polling-booth  the  destinies  of  this  great 
country.  He  hoped  that  if  they  should  form  a society,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  together  the  gardeners  of  the  district  for  mutual  aid  in 
whatever  was  worthy  to  be  promoted.  "Well-regulated  combinations  are 
wonderfully  useful,  but  it  needed  caution  at  the  outset  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  the  elements  of  discord,  and  also  to  guard  the  movement  against 
the  possibility  of  assuming  a tyrannical  form.  There  is  just  one  thing  cer- 
tain— that  workingmen  understand  their  own  wants  far  better  than  most  of 
the  people  who  were  perpetually  preaching  at  them;  therefore  working  men 
should  meet  together,  and  consider  their  own  interests.  Employers  will  have 
more  confidence  in  men  who  cultivate  self-respect  than  in  those  who  are 
mere  drudges,  and  who  pursue  their  duties  in  the  fashion  of  a horse  that 
goes  round  and  round  in  a mill.  The  great  thing  wanted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  social  life — that  is,  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  morality, 
intelligence,  and  the  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life — was  for  the  working 
classes  to  do  for  themselves  what  well-meaning  but  misguided  patrons  had 
endeavoured,  but  had  failed,  to  do  for  them.  Self-improvement  is  the  best 
of  all  improvement.  The  search  for  knowledge  gilds  the  pill  of  life,  and 
those  who  exert  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men  will  as- 
suredly benefit  themselves  by  the  endeavour. 

Mr.  John  Hurley  moved  the  first  resolution  : “ That  there  exists  a neces- 
sity for  an  increased  co-operation  amongst  gardeners,  for  their  individual 
advancement  and  mutual  benefit."  He  said,  I am  sure  it  will  be  agreed 
by  all  present  that  a society  having  for  its  object  to  promote  co-operation 
amongst  gardeners  is  very  much  wanted.  As  a class  we — that  is  to  say,  the 
gardeners — are  second  to  none  in  general  intelligence  and  love  of  our  pro- 
fession; and  there  is  a great  deal  of  good-feeling  amongst  gardeners  that 
requires  to  be  brought  out,  and  afforded  opportunity  for  expression,  both 
in  words  and  deeds.  Take  notice  what  happens  when  gardeners  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  visit  some  place  where  they  have  heard  there  is  some- 
thing good  to  be  seen,  and  how  generously  they  are  always  received,  and 
how  freely  they  are  invited  to  walk  round  the  garden  and  greenhouses,  and 
see  the  best  and  the  worst  the  place  has  to  offer  them.  Wherever  and 
whenever  gardeners  meet,  the  spirit  of  freemasonry — that  is  to  say,  the 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  and  large-heartedness — is  manifested  ; and  it 
is  a pity  that  this  generous  feeling  should  have  so  few  opportunities  for  its 
exercise  than  at  present.  The  society  to  be  established  on  the  present 
occasion  is  intended  to  foster  a brotherly  feeling,  and  afford  opportunities 
for  gardeners  to  compare  notes  with  each  other,  to  exhibit  their  produce,  and 
perhaps  read  essays  on  their  cultivation,  and  engage  in  friendly  discussions 
on  matters  affecting  their  interests.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst 
us  will  tend  to  raise  us  in  the  social  scale  to  the  position  we  deserve  but 
do  not  yet  enjoy.  A great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  of  late  on  the  pay 
that  gardeners  receive,  and,  as  an  employer  of  labour  and  skill,  I must  say 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  that  direction.  A gardener’s  work  may  be 
said  to  be  never  finished.  Sometimes  he  must  be  at  it  extra  early,  and  at 
other  times  extra  late,  and  now  and  then  early  and  late  together,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  season,  fashion,  and  weather  require,  and  always  a bit  of 
Sunday  work  as  well  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Then  it  is  a situation  of 
trust.  The  gardener  is  surrounded  with  valuable  property  ; he  has  more 
or  less  to  do  with  the  house,  and  exerts  a considerable  influence  for  or 
against  the  comfort  of  its  inmates.  Now,  I say  that,  sonsidering  these 
things,  they  are  miserably  under-paid,  worse,  in  fact,  than  most  artizans  ; 
worse,  too  ofteD,  than  coachmen  and  footmen,  ay,  and  sometimes  worse 
than  the  cooks  for  whose  gracious  approbation  they  submit  well -grown 
cauliflowers,  tomatoes,  and  the  rest  of  the  good  things  that,  with  much 
anxiety,  are  brought  to  perfection  in  English  gardens.  Combination  is 
essentially  necessary,  especially  in  regard  to  the  financial  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. Mind,  I don’t  mean  that  you  are  to  combine  and  strike  for  wages, 
but  I wish  you  to  show  your  employers  that  u fuir  wage  is  duo  to  you  for 
the  anxiety  arid  skill  you  ure  required  to  exercise  in  the  care  of  his  pro- 
perty. In  conclusion,  I beg  to  state,  sir,  that  the  business  of  this  society 
has  been  thus  far  conducted  by  a committee  of  twelve  gardeners,  including 
myself,  and  wo  shall  not  rnind  the  time  and  money  we  have  expended  upon 
it,  provided  the  objects  we  havo  in  view  are  promoted  by  our  labours. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burley,  and  supported  in 
an  effective  speech  by  Mr.  O’Dell,  and  wus  then  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  then  reud  to  the  meeting  a series  of  rules  that  bad  been 
framed  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  society,  ultur  which  Mr.  M'Elroy 
moved  that  those  rules  bo  udopted.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  VV.  Hills, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  usual  vote  of  thunks  to  the  Chuirmau  terminated  the  proceedings. 


The  following  are  the  rules  agreed  to: — 

1.  That  thin  society  ho  called  the  “ West  London  Gardenors’  Mutual  Protection  and 
Instruction  Society  its  object  being  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  persons  who  follow  it  as  a business. 

2.  That  gardeners  alone  are  eligible  to  become  members  of  this  society,  and  only 
tlioso  will  be  admitted  who  aro  known  to  bo  persons  of  good  character. 

3.  That  the  subscription  bo  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  (4s.)  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance.  Members  in  arrear  to  be  fined  twopence  (2d.)  per 
month  while  their  subscriptions  remain  unpaid. 

4.  That  the  quarterly  meetings  bo  held  on  tho  evenings  of  the  first  Wednesdays  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  in  the  Shaftesbury  Club  House,  35,  Princes  Street, 
Notting  Hill,  to  commence  at  8 o’clock,  and  to  closo  at  10  o’clock ; tho  meeting  in 
January  to  be  also  the  annual  meeting.  That  at  these  meetings  essays  on  gardening 
subjects  may  bo  read,  and  specimens  may  be  exhibited  by  members.  That  tho  reading 
of  an  essay  shall  occupy  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  the  discussion  following 
no  one  be  allowed  to  speak  beyond  ton  minutes  ; and  no  person  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
a second  time,  provided  tliero  aro  others  who  wish  to  speak,  with  the  exception  of 
tho  essayist,  who  is  entitled  to  ten  minutes  to  reply  to  tho  observations  that  have  been 
made.  Tho  committee  shall  publish  a list  of  tho  subjects  on  which  essays  are  to  be 
read,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  offer  them. 

5.  Any  person  subscribing  twenty-one  shillings  (£1  Is.)  in  one  sum  to  be  eligible 
for  election  as  a life  member,  such  election  to  be  decided  by  a majority  of  votes  at  a 
quarterly  meeting,  when,  if  tho  candidate  does  not  obtain  a majority  of  votes,  tho 
subscription  he  has  paid  shall  bo  returned. 

6.  That  the  management  of  the  society  be  entrusted  to  a committee  of  twelvo 
members,  they  being  elected  by  a majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual 
meeting.  The  treasurer,  secretary,  and  other  officers  are  to  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  are  to  be,  by  virtue  of  thoir  offices,  members  of  tho  committee.  At 
committee  meetings  five  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

7.  That  the  rules  shall  be  altered  only  at  a special  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  previous  to  any  such  special  meeting  taking  place  notice  thereof  must  be 
given  at  a quarterly  meeting,  in  order  that  the  members  may  be  f ully  apprized  thereof. 

8.  That  a book  or  register  be  kept  by  the  secretary  in  which  to  enter  the  names, 
addresses,  and  qualifications  of  members  in  want  of  employment ; and  members  are 
desired  to  acquaint  the  secretary  with  vacancies  occurring,  and  it  shall  he  his  duty 
to  inform  the  members  whose  names  are  on  the  Employment  Register.  The  expense 
of  postage  and  any  other  expenses  especially  incurred  in  seeking  or  obtaining  situations 
for  members  to  be  defrayed  by  the  persons  benefited. 

9.  That  the  expenses  of  the  society  he  entirely  defrayed  by  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions of  members,  and  any  deficit  or  surplus  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  members 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  January. 

10.  That,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  cause  of  dissension,  and  to  promote  a 
brotherly  feeling,  expressions  tending  to  religious  or  political  controversy  at  any 
meeting  are  forbidden;  and  the  observance  of  strict  decorum  is  required  by  every 
person  attending  the  society's  meetings. 

11.  That  all  moneys  received  by  the  secretary  or  any  other  officer  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  within  one  week  of  the  date  of  the  receipt  thereof,  and  that  the  treasurer 
give  an  account  of  all  moneys  by  him  received  or  expended  at  least  once  a quarter. 

12.  That  no  person  be  considered  a member,  or  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  any  of  the 
privileges  secured  by  these  rules,  unless  his  subscription  be  paid  in  advance,  in 
accordance  with  Rule  3. 

13.  That  a library  be  formed  by  gift  and  purchase,  to  comprise  only  books  that 
treat  upon  horticulture  and  con'elative  sciencies  ; that  for  the  keeping  of  the  same  a 
librarian  and  assistant-librarian  be  appointed  in  the  same  maimer  as  other  officers 
at  the  annual  meeting ; that  the  books  be  lent  to  members,  and  that  rules  be  framed 
by  the  committee  for  the  entire  management  of  the  library,  with  a view  to  render  it 
useful  to  the  members  generally. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules,  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting  will 
take  place  at  35,  Princes  Street,  Notting  Hill,  on  Wednesday  the  3rd  of 
April  next. 


ROSES  AND  THE  FROST  AT  STAMFORD. 

It  is  only  after  the  effects  of  such  frosts  as  we  experienced  during  the 
first  week  of  the  present  year  that  amateur  rose-growers  have  the  means 
of  discriminating  between  the  consumptive  and  robust  occupants  of  their 
Roseries,  and  nurserymen  the  opportunity  (and  I trust  they  will  take  a 
lesson)  of  disencumbering  their  catalogues  ot  many  third-rate  varieties; 
and  although  the  frost  brings  its  trials  for  us  botb,  “ as  out  of  good  there 
cometh  evil,”  it  must  be  somewhat  of  a satisfaction  to  all  to  have  the 
invalids  and  rubbish  so  speedily  selected  and  disposed  of  by  such  an 
impartial  test.  During  the  nights  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  January 
my  thermometer  registered  here,  in  a walled  garden  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  in  the  open,  23°,  21°,  22°,  and  22°  of  frost  respectively.  My 
soil  consists  of  a light,  well-drained,  highly-manured  old  town-garden 
humus  overlying  the  oolite  rubble.  The  garden  is  surrounded  E.,  N.,  and 
and  W.  by  high  walls  and  buildings,  but  open  to  and  sloping  towards  the 
south,  within  a few  hundred  yards  in  which  direction  is  an  overflowed 
meadow,  at  about  twelve  feet  lower  elevation.  The  snow  here  froze  on  the 
branohes,  and  was  three  inches  deep  on  the  ground.  Below  this  line  a 
good  many  dwarf  roses  on  the  Manetti  and  their  own  roots  are  uninjured. 
I see  my  lists  below  do  not  in  every  instance  correspond  with  those  already 
published  in  your  paper ; but  I know  that  we  have  suffered  here  very 
severely,  probably  from  the  situation  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  We  are 
about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  fen  district,  which  continues  open 
thence  to  the  North  Sea.  My  list  of  uninjured  (No.  1)  may  therefore  be 
relied  upon  as  containing  only  thoroughly  hardy  sorts.  The  varieties  that 
are  only  partially  injured  aro  contained  in  list  No.  2 ; and  list  No.  3 
includes  all  those  that  are  either  killed  in  toto,  aro  irrecoverable,  or  are 
destroyed  down  to  the  snow-line.  I am  sorry  to  include  in  the  latter  list 
Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Le 
Rhone,  Rushton  Radolyffe,  and  Madame  Charles  Verdter,  which  must  be 
placed  here  amongst  the  most  delicate.  I lost  plants  of  the  two  latter 
varieties  also  from  frost  during  the  winter  of  1865-0,  although  they  were 
then  protected  by  a slight  covering  of  brakes.  This  year  my  plants  were 
entirely  exposed,  and  all  were  on  the  Manetti  (I  hope  yet  to  see  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Radclyffe  rose-father  to  a better  rose,  English  bred  and  with  a 
better  name).  Celine  Eorestier,  which  has  been  so  beautiful  with  me 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  has  suffered  muoh,  tho  wood  being  even 
blacker  than  that  of  Cloth-of-Gold.  Nearly  every  unprotected  plant  of 
Devoniensis  is  killed;  on  the  other  hand,  John  Hopper  is  A 1,  and 
Madame  Rivers,  Madame  Vidot,  Prince  Leon,  and  Madame  Furtado,  four 
roses  which  I have  hitherto  looked  upon  as  amongst  the  most  tender,  have 
stood  the  oold  fairly  without  any  protection.  My  observations  have  been 
taken  (exoept  aH  to  the  varieties  of  the  past  year)  in  most  oases  from 
several  plants  of  each  variety,  and  in  many  instances  I am  confirmed  by 
resultB  in  another  garden  somewhat  differently  situated.  I find  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  old  wood  and  old  plants  especially  have  suffered  most,  and  that 
dormant  buds  have  weathered  best.  Those  of  tho  race  of  General 
Jacqueminot  appour  particularly  impatient  of  (lost.  Tho  lists  bio  long, 
but  a perusal  may  save  some  trouble  and  inoonvenienoo  to  amateurs,  and 
perhaps  some  annoyance  to  growers  for  sale,  if  tiiey  will  discontinue  (as  1 
intend  to  do)  to  plant  and  propagate  even  those  varieties  only  in  lists 
Nos.  2 uud  3,  tho  lloworH  of  which  are  not  beyond  mediocrity,  und  those 
lliut  ure  worthy  of  propagation  on  aooouut  of  their  beuuly  can  iu  luiuro 
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receive  Home  alight  protection,  a oourso  which  cannot  bo  resorted  to  in 
many  gardens  with  respect  to  ull  sorts  indiscriminately. 


List  No.  1. — Hoses  Uninjured. 


Hybrid  Perpetual*. 
John  Hopper 
La  Ville  d«  St.  Denis 
Madatne  Ivnorr 
Caroline  do  Sansal 
Viotor  Verdier 
Jean  Goujon 
Charles  Lefebvre 
Madame  Rivers 
Rev.  H.  Dombrnin 
Madame  Victor  Verdier 
Trionipbe  do  Paris 
Alpaide  de  Rotalier 
Madame  Andr6  Leroy 
Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge 

Dncbesse  de  Medina 
Cmli 

Bertha  Leveque 
Prudence  Besson 


Hybrid  Perpetuate. 
Marguerite  de  St. 
Amand 

Comtosso  do  Paris 
Semiramis 
Jean  Cherpin 
Auguste  Rivifrro 
Haron  de  Rothschild 
Madame  Fillion 
Hippolyte  Flandrin 
Madame  Elise  Vilmoriu 
Charles  Wood 
King’s  Acre 
Deuil  de  Prince  Albert 
Dr.  Andry 

Souvenir  d’une  Mo.  e 
MarCchal  Souchet 
Princess  of  Wales 
Belle  de  Printemps 
President  Linooln 


Hybrid  Perpetual e. 
Iluatite  Franyaiso 
Duo  d'Anjou 
La  Globuleuse 
Catherine  Guillot 
Marguerite  Appert 
La  Tour  do  Crouy 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne 
Alphonse  Karr 
Matfeohal  Forey 
Heine  de  Oastille 
Madame  Domage 
Triomphe  de  l’Expoei- 
tion 

Other  Varieties. 

Mareohal  Niel 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
Charles  Lawson 


List  No. 

Hybrid  Perpeluals. 
Wm.  Griffiths 
Baron  Provost 
Madame  Vidot 
Madame  Boll 
Baron  de  Noirmont 
Madame  Bontin 
Madame  Caillot 
General  Pellissier 
Mathurin  Regnier 
Comte  de  Nanteuil 
Alexander  Fontaine 
Baron  A.  de  Rothschild 
Louise  Odier 
Baron  Gonella 


1.  2.* — Roses  Partially 
Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Virginal 

Gfiant  des  Batailles 
Scour  des  Anges 
Duo  de  Rohan  ' 

Andie  Leroy 
Lord  Clyde 
Madame  Furtado 
Prince  Leon 
Madame  Julie  Daran 
Vicomte  Vigier 
Triomphe  des  Beaux 
Arts 

Louise  Darzens 
Charles  Margottin 


Injured. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Mademoiselle  Margue- 
rite Dombrain 
Duo  de  Wellington 
General  d’Hautpoult 
Duohesse  de  Caylus 
Souvenir  de  Wm.  Wood 
Expo-ition  de  Brie 
Alfred  Colomb 
Fisher  Holmes 
Chevalier  Nigra 
Chas.  Rouillard 
Souvenir  de  Dr.  Jamin 
Dr.  Lindley 


List  No.  3. — Very  Tender  Roses. 


Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
Lselia  and  Louise  Pey- 
ronney 

Comtesse  de  Chabrillant 
S4oateur  Vaisse 
Le  Rhone 
Anna  de  Diesbach 
Mademoiselle  Bonnaire 
Louis  XIV 
Beauty  of  Waltham 
Madame  Masson 
Duo  de  Cazes 
Madame  C.  Crapelet 
Duchess  of  Sutherland 
Pierre  NottiDg 
Madame  Charles  Verdier 
Rushton  Radclyffe 
Lord  Palmerston 
Souvenir  de  Leveson 
Gower 

General  Jacqueminot 
Professor  Roche 
Francois  Lacharme 
Mareohal  Vaiilant 
Olivier  Delhomme 
Souvenir  de  Comte 
Cavour 

Ev£que  de  Nimes 
Frangois  I 
Monsieur  Ravel 
Empereur  de  Maroc 
Framjois  Arago 
Eugene  Appert 
Lord  Raglan 
Gloire  de  Santenay 
Jean  Bart 
Anna  Alexieff 
La  Reine 

Souvenir  de  la  Reine 
d’Angleterre 
Gustave  Rosseau 
Sfinateur  Favre 


Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Duchesse  d’Orleans 
Leon  des  Combats 
Queen  Victoria 
Madame  Vigneron 
Adolphe  Bossange 
Madame  Charles  Wood 
Franqois  Louvat 
BladameClemence  Joig- 
neaux 

Belle  de  Bourg  la  Reine 
Clement  Marot 
Maurice  Bernardin 
Biron  d’Heckeren 
Madame  Guinoisseau 
Turenne 

Princesse  Mathilde 
Alphonse  Damaizin 
Madame  William  Paul 
Triomphe  d’Angers 
La  Esmeralda 
Laurent  Descourt 
George  Paul 
Souvenir  de  M.Rousseau 
Madame  Derreux  Don- 
ville 

Claude  Million 
Princess  Alice 
Mareohal  Canrobert 
Madame  Freeman 
Pavilion  de  Pregny 
Madame  Souppert 
Gloire  de  Sacre  Coeur 
Eugene  Verdier 
Mrs.  Dombrain 
Souvenir  de  Charles 
Montault 

Alfred  de  Rougemont 
Madame  Eugene  Appert 
William  Paul 
George  Prince 
Leopold  I. 


Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Madame  Herman  Sten- 
ger 

Jean  Touvais 
Murillo 

Bernard  Palissy 
Souvenir  de  Bernardin 
St.  Pierre 
Achille  Gonod 
Madlle.AmelieHalphen 
Lord  Herbert 
Lord  Macaulay 
Xavier  Olibo 
Madame  Moreau 
Belle  Rose 
Monsieur  Boncenne 
Elizabeth  Vigneron 
Le  Phoceene 
Marguerite  Bonnet 
Josephine  de  Beauhar- 
nais 

President  Mas 

Other  tender  varieties,  f 
Devoniensis 
Rubens 

Madame  Willermoz 
Safranot 

Mareohal  Bugeaud 
Triomphe  de  Guillot 
Fils 

President 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami 
Triomphe  de  Rennes 
Celine  Forestier 
Modhle  de  Perfection 
Louise  Margottin 
Acidalie 
Malmaison 
Paul  Bicaut 
Viotor  Emmanuel 
La  Quintinie 


Charles  Laxton,  Stamford,  in  “ Gardener' s Chronicle.'' 


The  History  of  the  Potato. — The  potato  is  still  found  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  the  tubers,  however,  being  no  bigger  than  the  common 
filbert.  It  was  first  brought  from  America  to  Ireland,  where  it  was  cultivated 
in  1586;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Spain  and  Portugal  even 
before  this  date.  From  Ireland  it  found  its  way  to  the  low  countries,  and  to 
Germany,  and  from  Spain  it  reached  Italy  and  France.  It  is  an  object  of 
cultivation  in  Asiatic  countries  only  where  Europeans  have  colonised  or 
settled,  and  there  chiefly  for  their  consumption,  and  only  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  successfully  cultivated  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  which  produce  no  esculent  farinaceous  root  at  all,  not  even  the 
yam,  the  taro,  or  the  manicoe. 


* In  the  above  list  are  included  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  the  powers  of  endurance 
of  which  I cannot  thoroughly  testify  to,  having  only  one  plant  of  each. 

t I have  not  had  the  means  of  testing  any  other  Tea-scented  varieties  as  they  were 
mostly  protected. 
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FUBN 1 SI  1 1NG  CONSER VATO  HIES. 

There  is  scarcely  any  need  to  dilate  upon  the  class  of  flowering  plants 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  conservatories,  because  those  at  present 
in  popular  use  are  perhaps  us  good  us  could  be  selected.  Our  azaleas, 
geraniums,  both  “ fancy  " and  “ show,”  heaths,  greenhouse  plants  generally, 
and  the  “ soft-wooded  stuff, ’’  under  which  term  is  comprised  calceolarias, 
cinerarias,  &c.,  are  "all  admirably  adapted  to  fulfil  our  ends  in  this  way, 
providod  they  bo  intermingled  and  tastefully  arranged  among  such  subjects 
as  we  shall  presently  mention.  The  better  grown  they  ore,  the  hi  tter  I ho 
effect,  of  course.  The  fewer  the  stakes,  <fcc.,  employed,  the  better  tho 
effect  also.  We  once  saw  thirteen  raspberry  canes  sluck  round  an  un- 
fortunate fuchsia  ; and  the  fuchsia,  observe,  is  a plant  that  requires  but 
one  tapering  stake,  and  which  may,  indeed,  be  grown  very  well  and  as  a 
tolerable  specimen  without  a stake  at  all  when  its  stem  beoomes  firm  and 
u little  established.  Avoid  trellises  also  as  much  as  possible,  though  tho 
sweet  and  beautiful  Rhynoospermum  jasminoides  and  other  choice  things 
must  be  grown  on  them.  Use  the  best  varieties  of  the  fuchsia  more 
than  they  are  generally  used,  for  if  well  grown  into  tapering  and  graceful 
plants,  the  fuchsia  is  the  loveliest  summer  and  autumn  plant  you  can 
employ ; its  flowers  are  so  gracefully  disposed  over  its  abundant  leafage, 
its  shape  is  so  good,  and  the  variety  of  colours  so  charming.  Cultivate  a 
little  more  variety  than  is  generally  sought,  as  without  variety  it  is  im- 
possible  to  have  interest  in  garden  or  conservatory.  For  the  sake  of  a 
little  more  variety  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  reduce  a little  the  azaleas, 
geraniums,  <fce.,  wherever  the  stock  is  solely  made  up  of  these  and  such  as 
these.  To  advise  upon  the  variety  to  be  sought  would  not  be  desirable ; 
every  one  should  consult  his  own  taste  first,  and  our  flower-shows  and 
nurserymen’s  establishments  and  catalogues  afford  abundant  opportunities 
to  that  end.  But  a little  of  such  advice  may  not  prove  unacceptable  with 
respect  to  the  kinds  we  think  so  useful  towards  conservatory  improve- 
ment. 

Ferns  are  the  first  plants  that  recommend  themselves  in  this  way,  and, 
unquestionably,  a batch  of  comparatively  free,  hardy,  and  elegant  kinds 
should  be  grown  for  every  conservatory.  A great  number  of  ferns  usually 
grown  in  the  stove  or  warm  fernery  bear  removal  to  the  conservatory  in 
summer  and  autumn  without  injury,  and  even  with  advantage,  while  of 
course  all  greenhouse  ferns  will  do  well,  and  not  a few  of  the  finer 
varieties  admirably.  We  particularly  allude  to  some  of  the  elegantly 
divided  varieties  of  the  Lady  fern,  like  Plumosa  and  others  which  have 
been  introduced  to. cultivation  of  late  years.  They  have  all  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  tropical  ferns  with  the  hardiness  of  constitution  of  the  com- 
monest Britishers.  Other  British  ferns  may  also  be  used;  notably  the 
beautiful  Welsh  Polypody,  the  charming  Maidenhair,  many  varieties  of 
the  Lady  fern  (Athyrium  filix  fiemina)  as  before  indicated,  some  of  the 
Lastreas,  and  especially  L.  filix  mas  cristata,  and  the  beautiful  soft  green 
oak-fern.  Such  may  be  well  grown  in  a cold  pit  and  removed  to  the  con- 
servatory at  pleasure.  A goodly  batch  of  the  common  Maideubair  fern 
(Adiantum  cuneatum)  should  be  grown  in  a stove,  warm  vinery,  or  warm 
house  of  some  sort;  they  will  be  useful  «t  all  times  for  the  conservatory. 
Indeed,  so  good  an  aid  is  this  plant  for  all  sorts  of  arrangements  of  plants, 
that  several  batches  of  it  should  be  used.  It  is  easily  divided  and  pro- 
pagated, and  most  useful  at  all  times  for  intermingling  with  cut  flowers. 
The  now  very  popular  Isolepis  gracilis  is  a thing  of  which  you  can  hardly 
have  too  much,  its  inimitable  grace  and  refreshing  green  furnishing  a 
unique  effect — admirable  for  drooping  down  from  the  margins  of  stages, 
the  edges  of  vases,  the  side  of  the  conservatory  bed,  the  edge  of  a large 
basket,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  grow  these  aud 
such  as  these  ; there  are  many  plants  in  the  country  which  preserve  their 
foliage  and  aspect  intact  all  the  year  round,  and  upon  such  stores  we  must 
draw. 

The  Agave  Dracsena  and  Yucca  families  furnish  many  fine  things  in  this 
way,  some  of  them  of  inimitable  grace,  many  curious  and  of  the  greatest 
value  for  intermingling  with  flowering  plants,  and  particularly  for  furnishing 
effect  in  water  when  flowering  plants  are  scarce.  “To  be  wise,”  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  “ we  must  see  and  think.”  It  is  not  enough  to  read,  and  therefore 
we  advise  any  of  our  readers  who  are  much  interested  in  this  matter  to  see 
a good  collection  in  this  way  ; and  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  best  we 
know  of  in  this  country  is  in  the  large  conservatory  in  Williams’s  Victoria 
Nursery,  opposite  the  Archway  Tavern,  in  the  Highgate-road.  There  you 
may  see  the  fine  effect  this  class  of  plants  produce.  Some  of  them  are 
variegated  in  the  most  striking  manner,  like  Yucca  Stokesii ; others  of  sur- 
passing grace,  like  Dracaaiia  lineata  and  other  members  of  the  family; 
others,  again,  a rare  combination  of  elegance  and  singularity,  like  Beau- 
carnea  recurvata,  which  sends  a slender,  taperiDg  stem  from  an  enormous 
“ wooden  ” base,  so  large  that  it  nearly  covers  the  pot,  and  this  stem  is 
densely  furnished  with  leaves  which,  after  slightly  ascending,  droop  again 
and  become  gradually  attenuated,  fall  several  feet  in  the  most  graceful 
way — a slow-growing  plant,  and  not  one  of  those  which  grow  as  free  as  a 
cabbage,  soon  get  too  big  for  the  house,  and  have  to  be  thrown  away.  There 
is  a specimen  at  Chatsworth  with  the  slender  stem  as  long  as  a fishing-rod 
and  a base  as  big  as  a wigwam,  but  it  has  taken  many  years  to  come  to  that, 
and  may  remain  a fine  ornament  there  for  ages  to  come. 

Enough  of  these.  There  are  several  dozen  kinds  suitable  for  conservatory 
decoration.  For  the  greater  part  they  may  be  removed  into  the  open  air 
in  summer,  and  utilised  in  the  flower  garden  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
tropical movement ; and  then,  having  been  well  washed  by  the  summer  rains, 
they  must  be  again  taken  into  the  conservatory  early  in  autumn,  where 
they  will  furnish  a fine  effect  during  the  winter  months.  Some  of  the  palms 
in  a young  state  are  also  admirable  for  this  purpose,  notably  the  rather 
hardy  and  very  graceful  New  Holland  Seaforthia  elegans  (which  may  also 
he  introduced  to  the  open  air  in  summer),  the  little  European  date- 
palm,  all  the  species  of  Chamaerops,  while  most  palms  and  cycads  will  bear 
the  conservatory  in  summer.  The  Norfolk  Island  pine  (Araucaria  excelsa), 
which  is  tender  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  is  a most  elegant  con- 
servatory ornament,  and  may  also  be  taken  out  of  doors  in  summer  ; while 
Dacrydium  Franklini  is  also  most  graceful,  being  of  close  weeping  habit. 
In  laree  conservatories  a few  specimens  of  the  most  easily  obtained  tree- 
fern  (Dicksonia  antarctica)  would  be  very  effective,  and  they  are  now  com- 
paratively cheap,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  large  and  well-formed 
specimens,  whieh  go  at  fancy  prices.  However,  it  is  a much  better  as  well 
as  a much  more  economical  plan  to  obtain  them  in  a smaller  and  younger 
condition,  and  then  grow  them  on,  than  to  buy  them  very  large.  We  have 
known  them  bought  very  large  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  guineas  each,  but 
they  soon  got  too  big  for  the  house.  Young  specimens  of  the  Dragon's- 
blood  tree  are  very  graceful  from  their  recurved  leaves. — The  Field. 
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WELLS’S  GROUND  VINERIES. 

I’apor  rend  by  Mr.  S.  Biioomb,  of  the  Temple  Gardena,  at  a Meeting  of  the  Central 
Horticultural  Society. 

Now  that  the  gardening  world  is  every  day  becoming  seqnainted  with  the 
greater  utility  of  these  structures,  I have  thought  a few  remarks,  based 
upon  practice,  might  he  by  many  appreciated. 

The  lady  and  'gentleman  amateur,  the  scientific  and  practical  gar- 
dener, have  already  derived  much  advantage  and  pleasure  from  the  use  of 
them,  and  at  this  moment,  in  many  gardens  where  horticulture  is  carried 
out  upon  just  principles,  these  structures  are  used,  advocated,  and,  I am 
pleased  to  say,  they  are  recommended.  Upon  their  first  appearance  in 
gardens,  they  were  used  exclusively  for  grape-growing,  after  which  season 
they  were  carefully  stowed  away  during  the  many  months  of  the  dormancy 
of  the  vine.  Now  they  are  kept  in  active  operation  during  the  whole  year. 
The  lady  amateur  finds  she  can  manage  a crop  of  grapes,  then  devote  the 
frames  to  the  bringing  on  of  a few  plants  for  late  autumn  and  Christmas 
flowering  ; after  which  a few  miscellaneous  floricultural  pets  are  made  to 
occupy  them,  also  bedding  and  other  plants.  Others,  again,  are  being 
used  lor  the  protection  of  salading,  &c. ; and  thus  they  are  kept  in  active 
exercise  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year. 

In  the  present  month  many  are  devoted  to  forcing  rhubarb,  and  I have 
seen  a hotbed  made  for  them,  and  covered  an  inch  thick  with  ashes,  into 
which  are  plunged  pots  of  Dutch  bulbs,  hyacinths,  tulips,  <fcc.  Others, 
again,  are  used  in  a similar  manner  for  the  propagation  of  bedding  stuff, 
and  the  raising  of  seeds  of  tender  plants  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
parterre.  These  structures  are  invaluable,  since  a lady  or  gentleman  who 
does  not  retain  the  services  of  a regular  gardener  can  obtain  and  enjoy 
maDy  horticultural  luxuries  which  are  denied  where  only  an  ordinary  glass- 
house of  the  original  form  is  at  hand.  The  scientific  and  practical  gar- 
dener can  apply  these  miniature  houses  to  a thousand  different  uses.  But 
a few  days  ago  I saw  a fourteen-feet  length  filled  with  hyacinths  and 
tulips,  which  are  intended  for  our  great  spring  bulb-shows,  and  nothing 
oould  exceed  the  luxuriance  and  the  vigour  they  possessed.  I have  like- 
wise seen  them  applied  to  the  growth  of  that  delicate  winter  plant  the 
Neapolitan  violet,  and  beautifully  well-coloured  blossoms  were  being 
gathered  from  them,  when  not  a vestige  of  flower  was  discernible  in  the 
old-fashioned,  dark,  dismal  box-frame,  although  both  were  placed  near  each 
other,  and  were  subjected  to  the  same  and  equal  management.  The  plan 
of  arranging  the  ground  vinery  for  this  purpose  was  extremely  simple, 
but  clever,  and  shows  what  really  invaluable  structures  these  prove  to 
be  for  the  gardener.  In  the  month  of  October  last,  when  all  the  fruit  had 
been  cut  from  these  vineries,  a bed  was  marked  out  of  the  area  of  the 
vinery,  round  which  common  bricks  were  laid  two  deep;  the  bed  thus 
formed  was  filled  with  ashes  of  coal,  and  the  violets,  which  had  previously 
been  potted  into  32-sized  pots,  were  plunged  in  them.  The  plants  were 
thus  exposed  to  intense  light — an  agent  go  essential  (as  all  gardeners 
are  aware)  to  the  well-being  of  this  plant.  The  folding  nature  of  these 
structures  renders  them  particularly  adapted  for  violets,  too,  because  it  is 
the  easiest  matter  possible  to  expose  the  plants  fully  to  the  weather,  or 
entirely  protect  them  from  its  effects.  Should  the  weather  be  mild  with 
moisture  falling,  the  lids  or  sides  can  be  raised  nearly  horizontal,  thus 
exposing  the  plants  to  air  and  protection  from  wet  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  During  the  inclement  weather  we  had  in  the  past  winter,  the  vinery 
was  covered  with  litter  and  thatched  hurdles  placed  together  in  the  shape 
of  a span  roof.  This  protection  bid  di  fiance  to  cold  9°  below  zero,  and  will 
henceforth  afford  means  of  protection  for  these  unheated  glass  structures. 
During  the  past  season  I have  seen  some  magnificent  crops  of  grapes  under 
them.  The  bunches  were  of  a good  size,  the  berries  well  swelled  and 
above  the  average  size,  with  the  colouring  as  perfect  as  any  that  have  been 
cut  from  more  spacious  houses,  and  the  flavour  exquisite — in  fact,  every- 
thing the  greatest  connoisseur  could  wish.  I find  many  growers,  elated 
with  the  success  of  these  vineries,  intend  applying  them  to  the  growing 
of  stone-fruits,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.  These  are  to  be  planted 
out  and  treated  precisely  the  same  as  the  vines.  The  slates  will  be  laid 
down  and  perforated  at  regular  distances,  bo  as  to  admit  pegs  wherewith  to 
peg  down  and  lay  out  the  branches  at  regular  distances.  The  roots  being 
free  to  act  on  the  outside,  as  in  the  case  of  vines,  no  watering  is  necessary, 
as  when  these  fruits  are  grown  in  pots  upon  the  orchid-house  principle. 
Moreover,  the  moisture  emanating  from  the  slates,  with  which  the  wood 
and  foliage  are  in  contact,  prevents  red  spider,  thrip,  and  other  insect  pests 
from  generating.  The  wood  is  short-jointed,  vigorous,  and  ripens  so  early 
that  no  difficulty  exists  in  the  production  of  fruit-buds.  This  process,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  more  certain  than  by  any  other  means.  The  free 
admission  of  heat,  light,  and  air  is  the  chief  and  great  characteristic  of 
this  invaluable  invention,  by  which  all  the  agents  are  secured,  and  upon 
which  the  highest  principles  of  horticulture  are  dependent. 

I find  the  best  method  of  cultivating  fruits  under  these  vineries  is  as 
follows:  Atone  end  of  the  vinery  a hole,  two  feet  square  and  about 
two  feet  deep,  is  dug  and  filled  with  a compost  of  good  loam,  rotten  dung, 
and  a little  road-sand.  These  should  be  well  incorporated  together,  pre- 
viously throwing  in  about  a peck  and  a half  of  bones,  merely  bruised,  to 
afford  drainage  to  the  mass,  also  to  feed  the  vines  during  hot  weather  or 
when  the  heat  is  so  great  as  to  rob  the  plant  of  its  natural  moisture.  The 
bones  will  likewise  absorb  the  fluids  passing  down  to  them  the  more 
readily  by  being  bruised.  All  being  thus  prepared,  the  vine  is  turned  out 
about  the  middle  of  March,  providing  the  weather  is  open  and  mild,  the 
cane  being  introduced  and  pegged  down.  Air  should  be  admitted  about  10 
o’clock  a.m.  by  raising  slightly  the  lights;  this,  with  the  additional  air 
from  the  bottom  of  the  frames,  will  serve  to  check  the  vinps  from  making 
too  quick  and  premature  a grow  th  before  the  season  is  sufficiently  forward 
to  assist  and  facilitate  the  young  growth.  The  cases  should  be  closed  again 
about  2 p.m.,  if  possible,  securing  a little  atmospheric  warmth.  The  vines 
should  be  at  this  period  slightly  syringed.  The  moisture  will  aid  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  bark  and  the  bursting  of  the  young  buds  and  leaves.  This 
process  should  be  continued  until  the  flowers  are  expanded,  when  syringing 
must  be  entirely  suspended,  and  air  admitted  upon  every  opportunity.  As 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  set,  I find  moisture  applied  in  the  form  of  vapour 
highly  beneficial : this  can  bo  obtained  hy  pouring  tepid  water  upon  the 
slates.  Atmospheric  warmth  is  generated  throughout  the  day,  and  causes 
the  moisture  to  evaporate,  thus  charging  the  internal  air  with  an  agent 
highly  beneficial.  As  soon  as  the  grapes  have  got  to  the  size  of  sweet 
peas  the  hunches  should  be  thinned,  taking  out  all  ill-shaped  und  de- 
formed berries,  also  all  those  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  others, 
taking  caro  not  to  take  out  ull  the  interior  berries,  or  the  bunches  will  he 
loose  and  ill-shaped.  At  this  period  the  structures  should  be  kept  close, 


and  as  much  warmth  secured  as  possible,  as  the  critical  time  of  stoning 
will  have  arrived,  and  a check  at  this  period  would  prove  highly  injurious. 
As  soon  as  colouring  commences,  as  much  air  as  possible  should  be  ad- 
mitted consistent  with  safety  from  chilling;  and  the  vinery  must  be  closed 
sufficiently  early  to  secure,  as  before  stated,  as  much  natural  warmth  as 
possible.  If  this  course  is  pursued,  I feel  confident  every  success  will 
attend  the  operator,  and  will  repay  him  for  the  pains  ho  may  bestow.  The 
weight  and  quality  of  the  fruit  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  which  is 
grown  in  extensive  vine-houses. 

I have,  during  the  past  winter,  seen  a very  happy  adaptation  of 
these  useful  structures  to  horticulture,  and  applied  to  a very  excellent 
use.  One  of  the  fourtaen-feet  large  sized  vineries  was  selected;  a site 
facing  south  was  arranged,  and  a pit  dug  3 feet  deep,  the  sides  bricked 
with  4J  work.  Two  feet  above  the  ground-level,  upon  the  brickwork,  was 
laid  a wooden  plate,  and  to  this  the  vinery  was  fixed,  being  screwed  down 
at  the  four  corners  of  each  division.  The  pit  was  then  filled  with  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  and  such  plants  as  fuchsias,  geraniums,  bulbs,  &c.,  See., 
placed  therein.  These  when  introduced  grew  with  great  luxuriance,  and 
in  other  cases,  where  they  were  well  covered  with  litter  and  the  thatched 
hurdles,  resisted  the  intense  frosts  we  experienced  during  the  month  of 
January  last.  The  same  vinery  pit,  at  this  moment,  is  filled  with  ferment- 
ing material,  and  rhubarb  and  seakale  and  salading  are  being  cut  there- 
from, with  cucumbers  climbing  along  the  roof  and  looking  as  luxuriant  as 
upon  ridges  in  summer;  while  Dutch  bulbs  are  being  brought  out  weekly 
for  the  drawing-room,  <fcc.  This  plan  is  merely  an  enlarged  idea  of  what 
was  before  exemplified,  and  serves  to  prove  how  invaluable  they  are  to  the 
horticulturalist,  and  to  what  a variety  of  uses  Wells’s  Ground  Vineries  can 
be  applied.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  when  more  generally  in 
the  hands  of  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  a greater  demand  will  be  made 
for  them  ; their  elegance  of  design,  lightness  of  construction,  portability, 
and  durability,  will  ere  long  secure  to  them  great  popularity  ; and  no  gar- 
den, whether  the  manse,  villa,  or  baronial,  will  be  without  them  ; and  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  wonders  in  horticulture  will  be  achieved  by  the 
use  of  Wells’  Patent  Ground  Vineries. 


SEEDLING  AURICULAS. 

The  raising  of  seedling  Auriculas  having  become  a favourite  pursuit, 
the  following  instructions  may  be  of  service  to  those  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  transmitting  their  names  to  posterity  as  the  originators  of  a few 
first-class  flowers ; but  let  me  here  advise  the  raisers  of  seedlings  not  to 
be  discouraged  should  their  first  efforts  prove  a failure.  The  seed  of  the 
Auricula,  even  when  saved  from  the  very  choicest  flowers,  is  very  uncer- 
tain as  to  its  produce.  I consider  myself  very  fortunate  when  I get  a 
first  class  show  flower  from  a thousand  plants. 

The  most  suitable  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  about  the  beginning  of 
February,  and  the  best  site  for  the  pan  is  the  front  shelf  of  a greenhouse. 
Persons  who  may  not  have  this  convenience,  may  place  the  pan  in  a 
window  of  a fire  room,  looking  to  the  south,  as  frost  must  not  be  allowed 
to  act  upon  it.  The  pan  or  box  will  require  to  be  either  3 or  4 inches  deep, 
and  of  a size  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown.  Fill  the 
pan  with  the  usual  compost  to  within  \ an  inch  of  the  top,  and  press  the 
surface  perfectly  level.  Then  water  wuh  tepid  water,  applied  by  means  of 
a fine  rose  or  a soft  brush  ; when  the  latter  is  used,  shake  out  the  water 
and  strike  the  bristles  with  the  hand,  so  that  the  water  may  fall  like  fine 
dew  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Should  there  be  any  inequalities  on  the 
surface  after  watering,  fill  up  the  cavities,  and  have  it  perfectly  level.  Sow 
the  seed  carefully,  not  too  closely,  and  merely  cover  it  with  some  of  the 
compost  finely  sifted.  When  the  seed  is  sown,  water  again  as  above 
directed,  and  place  a piece  of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  pan.  This  obviates 
the  necessity  of  watering  often,  keeps  off  dust,  and  accelerates  the  vegeta- 
tion of  theseed.  Never  allow  the  soil  in  the  seed-pan  to  become  dry. 

In  about  a month  or  six  weeks  at  farthest  the  young  seedlings  will 
begin  to  come  up.  They  will  then  require  to  be  looked  over  daily,  for 
when  they  come  up,  they  almost  invariably  throw  themselves  out  of  the 
soil  with  a jerk,  and  must  be  replanted  immediately,  otherwise  they  would 
be  lost.  This  can  be  done  easily  with  the  point  of  a penknife.  Make  a 
small  cleft  in  the  soil,  lift  the  young  plant  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
and  replant  it  root  end  downwards,  and  close  the  soil  about  the  neck  of  it. 

After  the  plants  are  up,  give  air  for  a few  hours,  when  the  sun  is  upon 
them.  In  April  remove  the  pan  into  the  shade,  where  they  will  get  the 
morning  sun  till  about  ten  o'clock.  Whenever  the  young  plants  have  six 
leaves,  shift  them  into  pans  or  pots,  and  when  they  again  get  crowded 
shift  again. 

When  they  have  attained  to  blooming  size,  pot  three  plants  round  the 
edge  of  a 5-inch  pot.  From  long  experience  I have  found  this  the  best 
method  of  treating  them.  Then  as  they  bloom  in  the  spring,  all  the  use- 
less sorts  must  be  taken  out  of  the  pots;  these  will  do  to  plant  in  the 
borders.  Those  that  ptomise  well  are  to  be  repotted,  in  pots  of  a suitable 
size;  but  they  must  not  be  over-potted,  and  when  they  bloom  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  proveto  be  really  good  stage  flowers,  they  must  be  taken  care 
of.  Too  often  the  raiser  is  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  seedlings  that  he 
anticipates  will  prove  to  be  first-rate.  Often  they  degenerate  and  turn 
coarse,  after  blooming  extra  fine  in  the  first  years  of  their  existence.  No 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  an  autumn  bloom.  A spring  bloom  is  the 
only  sure  test.  I have  now  been  raising  these  flowers  for  the  last  forty-six 
years,  and  the  information  contained  in  this  article  is  the  result  thereof. 

I think  I have  tried  every  sort  of  experiment  in  the  way  of  fertilizing, 
but  the  most  successful  was  fertilizing  Chapman’s  Maria  with  the  pollen 
of  his  Sophia.  These  flowers  are  both  beautiful  violets.  From  this  Reed 
I got  what  have  proved,  after  years  of  blooming,  five  first-olass  varieties — 
one  of  them  a self,  and  I think  about  the  finest  I ever  saw ; but  after 
growing  it  for  ten  years  1 have  not  yet  had  any  increase  from  it,  Tho 
others  are  all  very  beautiful  violet-ground  sorts,  causing  me  to  rejoice  at 
having  attained  the  object  at  which  I was  aiming.  It  is  curious  that 
among  the  seedlings  raised  from  this  fine  seeo  there  were  some  Primulas, 
although  I have  none  of  either  them  or  Alpines  noar  jnc,  for  four  of 
spoiling  the  seed. 

George  LionTnonY,  Falkirk,  in  “ Gardener's  Chronicle 


In  tho  timo  of  Sir  John  Mncphorson’s  Government,  moat  of  his  stall-  con- 
sisted of  Scotch  gentlemen  whoso  names  began  with  Mac.  One  of  the 
aides-de-camp  used  to  call  the  Government-house  Almack's.  “For,”  said 
he,  “ if  you  stand  in  tho  middle  of  tho  court  and  call  Mac,  you  will  havo  a 
head, popped  out  of  overy  window.” 


March  23,  1867.] 


The  Gardener  s Magazine. 
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THE  LOIS  WEEDON  HUSBANDRY. 

Without  ontcring  into  any  examination  of  wlmt  Jethro  Tull  ronlly  did 
teach,  tho  pointH  wherein  Mr.  Smith  differed  from,  or  rather  went  beyond, 
his  great  instructor  may  bo  briefly  stated.  At  a time  when  tillage  imple- 
ments woro  of  a rude  description,  nnd  arable  husbandry  was  almost  entirely 
unmanurial,  Tull  completely  established  throo  propositions — first,  that  intor- 
culturo  amongst  growing  crops  is  a ncoossary  operation  in  well -conducted 
farming;  second,  that  adoqunto  mechanical  tillage  is  an  economical  substitute 
for  manuro;  nnd  third,  that  thorough  tillngo  is  also  competent,  with  or  with- 
out the  nid  of  manuro,  to  secure  tho  profitable  growth  of  any  given  species  of 
cultivated  plant,  year  aftoryear  on  tho  same  ground.  At  first  derided,  at  last 
universally  appropriated,  Tull’s  maxims  havo  beoorao  tho  foundation  of 
modern  practico  in  tho  culture  of  all  roots,  of  many  groen  crops,  and  cortain 
kinds  of  grain.  Tull  conceived  that  tho  rootlets  of  plants  “depastured”  (as 
lie  called  it)  upon  tho  superficies  of  minuto  particles  of  earth,  and  that, 
therefore,  to  foed  a crop  with  all  tho  nourishment  it  needs,  an  abundanco  of 
this  pasturo  must  bo  provided  by  pulverization,  effected  partly  by  mechanical 
tillage,  partly  by  air  and  moisture  introduced  by  this  means  into  tho  soil. 
And  farmers  now  aro  fully  alivo  to  the  stimulating  power  of  ploughing  and 
stirring  the  ground  between  rows  of  plants  sown  in  rows  wide  apart  for  this 
purpose.  But  the  soundness  of  the  theory  is  still  disbelieved  in,  and 
the  practico  repudiated  in  relation  to  cereals — tho  drilling  of  wheat 
nnd  oats  and  barley  being  adopted  mainly  as  a facility  for  cleaning 
the  crop  of  “ annual  ” weeds.  Tull  himself  had  grown  small  but  remunera- 
tive wheat  crops  year  after  year  on  tho  same  land,  and  without  manure,  dis- 
proving tho  supposed  necessity  for  what  is  called  tho  “rotation”  or  alter- 
nation of  different  crops ; and  Mr.  Smith  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  delightful 
employment  of  testing  Tull’s  principle  to  the  uttermost.  If  that  mingled 
mass  of  the  oxides  or  rusts  of  certain  metals  which  wo  call  “ earth  ’’  really 
held  an  inexhaustible  store  of  plant-food  within  it,  or  had  the  power  of 
acquiring  this  fertility  in  proportion  to  its  divisional  treatment  by  tillage, 
there  could  be  no  valid  reason  for  limiting  mechanical  operations,  as  Tull 
did,  to  the  few  inches  of  ground  called  the  “ staple  for  if  sufficient  pabulum 
for  a prolific  wheat  crop  cannot  be  procured  in  ibis  thin  stratum,  why  not 
search  deeper  with  our  tools,  and  try  if  successive  crops  will  not  find  pasture 
enough  in  a comminuted  subsoil  ? Mr.  Smith  dug  his  way  inductively  into 
the  exhaustless  fecundity  of  his  clay  subsoil.  The  details  of  his  husbandry 
would  make  too  long  a story  for  this  paper ; but  in  general  his  plan  was 
this — he  sowed  his  wheat  in  stripes  of  three  rows  each,  the  rows  being  ten 
inches  apart,  and  left  between  the  stripes  bare  intervals  of  forty  inches’ 
breadth,  which  he  fallowed  by  spade,  fork,  and  horse-hoe.  The  next  year’s 
wheat  stripes  were  sown  upon  these  intervals,  and  the  stripes  of  stubble  dug 
in  for  fallow  spaces.  Absolutely,  each  crop  stood  upon  stripes  of  land  that 
that  had  been  bare-fallowed  throughout  the  previous  year ; but  so  extra- 
ordinary was  the  effect  of  digging  and  horse-hoeing  the  fallow  intervals  for 
next  year  in  close  proximity  to  this  year’s  growing  plants,  that  the  area 
occupied  by  the  wheat  stripes — that  is,  half  the  surface  of  the  field — was 
found  to  yield  in  measured  produce  of  grain  fully  double  what  the  same  area 
would  yield  if  after  a year’s  bare  fallow  the  wheat  were  sown  “together,”  or 
in  one  whole  plot,  without  interlined  stripes  of  fallow ; that  is,  each  row 
gave  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  what 
a printer  would  call  “ spaced  out.”  Mr.  Smith’s  maximum  crop  gave  40 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  whole  field ; or,  to  state  the  fact  in  another  way, 
half  the  field  (in  the  form  of  30-inch  wide  stripes)  bore  a crop  of  80  bushels 
per  acre;  while  the  other  half  of  the  field  (in  30-inch-wide  tilling  stripes) 
was  dead  fallowed  for  the  next  year’s  crop.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  preferred 
to  speak  of  his  wheat  as  grown  annually  without  intermission  on  the  whole 
field.  The  average  produce  of  the  first  eight  years,  beginning  with  the 
harvest  of  1847,  was  fully  34  bushels  per  acre — the  whole  area  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  field  being  included  in  the  measurement ; for  the  next  four 
years  (1855-1858)  the  yield  averaged  38J  bushels  per  acre;  and  in  another 
equal  period  ( 1859-1862)  the  average  was  33  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of 
1863  thrashed  no  less  than  40  bushels  per  acre — which  had  been  equalled 
before  both  in  1 855  and  1858  ; and  the  last  harvest  of  which  any  account  has 
been  published  (1864)  produced  32  bushels  per  acre,  this  being  the  eighteenth 
wheat  crop  in  yearly  succession.  The  average  yield  of  the  last  ten  years 
was  35f  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  just  If  bushels  in  advance  of  the  average 
for  the  previous  eight  years.  As  to  quality,  Mr.  Smith  usually  made  the 
price  of  the  best  red  wheat  in  his  market ; and  the  quality  of  his  latter 
samples  surpassed  that  of  the  earlier.  No  manure,  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral,  was  ever  applied  to  the  land  during  all  this  long  course  of  incessant 
corn-bearing;  mechanical  tillage  did  it  all.  Indeed,  the  length  and  bulk  of 
the  reedy  stems  and  broad  flags  of  the  “ straw,”  and  the  weight  of  the  huge 
heavily  loaded  “ ears,”  would  not  bear  any  forcing  by  manure ; that  is, 
heavier  crops  would  have  “ gone  down”  flat  and  failed  to  ripen  properly. 
This  was  the  Lois  Weedon  experience  with  corn,  which  is  thought  an  “ ex- 
hausting ” or  manure-loving  crop  : whereas,  roots  and  green  crops,  which 
are  looked  upon  as  acquisitive  or  fertilising  crops,  would  not  respond  to  Mr. 
■Smith’s  treatment  unless  he  plentifully  pampered  them  with  manure.  The 
effect  upon  the  land  of  eighteen  years’  wheat  growing  without  manure  was 
that  a good  brown  heavy  loam,  equally  good  and  fertile  to  a depth  of  1^  to 
nearly  2 feet — for  to  this  extent  did  the  spades  penetrate,  accomplishing  a 
perfect  “inversion”  of  top  and  bottom  “spits” — took  the  place  of  the 
original  5-inch  staple  and  the  13  to  18  inches  of  raw  clay  subsoil  which  used 
to  lie  under  it.  So  far  from  “exhaustion”  coming  in  view,  the  land 
became  not  only  ameliorated,  but  greatly  enhanced  in  value.  Mr.  Smith’s 
annual  profit  upon  his  outlay  was  also  large ; though  he  sold  the  grain  at 
low  prices,  and  set  a moderate  valuation  upon  his  straw,  which  was  all 
carried  away  and  applied  as  manure  to  other  land. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  success  of  the  Lois  Weedon  wheat-growing  has 
never  thoroughly  commanded  the  sympathy  of  practical  men.  If  Mr.  Smith 
had  happened  to  win  his  great  results  hy  the  use  of  horse-drawn  instead  of 
hand-worked  implements,  his  practice  would  probably  have  found  numbers 
of  eager  imitators.  But  it  will  be  a lasting  reproach  to  British  husbandmen 
if  they  allow  the  whole  experiment  to  die,  merely  because  hands  are  not 
numerous  enough,  over  thousands  of  farms,  for  a slavish  copy  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
manipulation.  The  magic  power  lies  in  the  tillage,  not  in  the  tools  ; and  it 
is  a poor  compliment  to  modem  agricultural  art  to  think  that  it  cannot  adapt 
the  Lois  Weedon  system  to  implements  worked  by  animal  or  steam-power 
traction.  In  fact,  the  “Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society”  for 
1865  does  contain  a paper  describing  four  years’  experience  of  the  stripe- 
cultivation  of  wheat,  in  which  the  plough,  subsoiler,  grubber,  and  horse-hoe, 
the  harrow,  drill,  and  roller,  were  the  implements  employed.  The  whole 
process  is  explained,  every  item  of  outlay  stated,  the  annual  profit  fully 
proved,  and  a system  suggested  for  introducing  with  advantage  two  or  more 


successive  white  straw  crops  into  a rotation.  The  writer,  Mr.  John  Alger- 
non Clarko,  concludes  his  essay  in  these  words  : “ I know  that  it  is  difficult 
to  move  tho  mind  of  a practical  man  out  of  its  habit  of  settling  things  from 
general  considerations.  I shall  be  told  that  an  extension  of  wheat  culture  is 
not  advisable,  because  roots,  clovor,  and  cattle  crops  havo  of  late  years 
nnswerod  better.  But  whut  can  tho  wheat  crops  that  don’t  pay  possibly 
havo  to  do  with  my  wheat  crops  which  will  pay  ? Tho  entire  case  rests  upon 
tho  low  cost  of  production  by  my  method,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  a 
wheat  crop  in  ordinary  farming.  I raise  two  good  wheat  crops  in  succession 
for  £5  10s.  per  aero  each  (ovory  source  of  outlay  included)  ; and  at  the  same 
time,  nnd  for  tho  self-same  monoy,  I am  fallowing  and  cleansing  tho  ground 
in  readiness  for  roots  or  other  of  tho  third  year’s  crops.  Can  any  other  sys- 
tem show  an  economy  of  expenditure  like  this  ? ” 

Wo  beliovo  that  a few  attempts  at  tho  spado  culture  of  annual  crops  of 
wheat  have  boon  made  in  different  parts  of  tho  kingdom,  some  successfully, 
others  not.  We  havo  seen  in  a traveller’s  volume  an  account  of  a “ Lois 
Weedon  ” experiment  in  Normandy  ; and  in  tho  spring  of  1806  Mr.  Smith 
receivod  a number  of  earnest  applications  for  information  from  persons  in 
Canada.  Wo  may  hope,  therefore,  that  whatever  of  sound  principle  was 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  in  his  protracted  and  astonishing  expe- 
rience will  not  be  lost  to  the  world ; that  future  wheat  fields  will  bear  in 
their  beautiful  triple  tines  tho  indelible  mementoes  of  his  thoughtful  toil ; 
and  that  thus,  as  well  as  in  tho  fruits  of  a good  ministry  among  the  villagers 
whom  he  loved,  his  “ works”  will  long  “ follow  him.” 

“ Field  and  Homestead,”  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  2Hth. 


CULTIVATION  OF  DWARF  APPLE  TREES. 

Dwarf  trees  are  most  suitable  for  small  gardens  ; they  may  be  planted 
six  or  seven  feet  apart  every  way,  trained  like  bushes,  and  nothing  should 
be  planted  over  or  near  their  roots.  The  bearing  branches  should  spring 
from  one  central  upright  stem,  the  undermost  at  about  six  inches  from  the 
ground  if  possible,  as  the  nearer  the  trees  are  kept  to  the  ground  the 
better.  The  branches  should  not  interfere  with  one  another,  and  bo  so 
far  apart  as  to  allow  light  and  air  to  pass  freely  amongst  them.  The  form 
will  be  somewhat  of  a low,  broad  pyramid,  not  open  or  basin-shaped,  as 
sometimes  recommended,  but  with  every  part  of  the  snace  of  the  tree  pro- 
perly filled  up,  and  the  height  never  allowed  to  exceed  five  feet.  Young  trees 
should  not  be  cut  back  at  the  time  of  first  planting,  any  cutting  which 
may  be  required  to  put  them  into  shape  being  reserved  for  the  autumn 
pruning.  In  following  years  the  summer  shoots  may  be  pinched  or  topped, 
beginning  with  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  towards  the  end  of 
August;  leaving  those  at  the  sides  and  under  part  till  two  or  three  weeks 
later:  this  assists  the  developing  and  maturing  of  the  fruit  buds,  and  the 
ripening  and  colouring  of  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  leaf  falls  the  trees  may 
be  pruned  : all  the  wood  shoots  not  required  for  main  branches  should  be 
removed  pretty  closely,  and  the  ends  of  the  leading  stems  cut  back  to 
from  three  to  six  eyes,  according  to  the  strength  of  growth  and  habit  of 
the  variety.  If  the  cutting  be  too  long,  some  of  the  buds  remain  dormant, 
and  the  branch  becomes  so  far  bare ; if  the  cutting  be  too  short,  the  eyes 
become  wood  shoots  instead  of  fruit  buds.  When  the  growth  is  too 
luxuriant  it  may  be  checked,  either  by  opening  a trench  round  about  the 
trees  at  a little  distance  from  the  main  stem,  and  cutting  rambling  roots, 
or  by  lifting  them  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  cutting  back  the  strongest 
roots,  and  replanting.  Each  of  these  operations  requires  to  be  done  with 
some  judgment,  for  if  the  cutting  is  made  too  close,  the  tree  will  receive 
too  great  a check;  then,  again,  where  the  soil  is  light  from  which  a tree  is 
lifted,  the  roots  will,  most  likely,  come  clean  out  without  any  soil  adhering 
to  them,  and  as  this  of  itself  will  give  a considerable  check,  the  less  root- 
pruning  will  be  required.  In  adhesive  soils,  where  trees  can  be  lifted  with 
a good  deal  of  earth  attached  to  them,  the  operation  of  lifting  and 
replanting  is  more  easy  and  safe  to  persons  of  little  experience.  When- 
ever a tree  is  lifted  its  roots  should  be  gently  treated,  not  tom,  but  fairly 
raised  from  the  ground. — Rev.  R.  O.  Broomfield,  in  Stuart  and  Mein’s 
Fruit  Tree  Catalogue, 


Cockroaches. — While  cockroaches  partake  largely  of  the  common 
articles  of  diet  in  the  ship’s  stores,  they  also  rather  like  books,  elothes, 
boots,  soap,  and  corks.  They  are  also  partial  to  lucifer-matches,  and 
consider  the  edges  of  razors  and  amputating  knives  delicate  eating.  As  to 
drink,  these  animals  exhibit  the  same  impartiality.  Probably  they  do 
prefer  wines  and  spirits,  but  they  can  nevertheless  drink  beer  with  relish, 
and  even  suit  themselves  to  circumstances  and  imbibe  water,  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  soap  ; and  if  they  cannot  obtain  wine,  they  find  in  ink  a 
very  good  substitute.  Cookroaches  I should  think  were  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  numerous  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  must  at  times, 
like  human  epicures  and  gourmands,  suffer  dreadfully  from  rheums  and 
dyspepsia;  for  to  what  else  can  I attribute  their  extreme  partiality  for 
medicine?  “Every  man  his  own  doetor”  seems  to  be  their  motto;  and 
they  appear  to  attach  no  other  meaning  to  the  word  “ surgeon”  than 
simply  something  to  eat,  I speak  by  experience.  As  to  physic,  nothing 
seems  to  come  wrong  to  them.  If  patients  on  shore  were  only  half  as 
fond  of  pills  and  draughts,  I,  for  one,  should  never  go  to  sea.  As  to 
powders,  they  invariably  roll  themselves  bodily  in  them ; and  tinctures 
they  sip  all  day  long.  Blistering  plaster  seems  a patent  nostrum,  which 
they  take  internally,  for  they  managed  to  use  up  two  ounces  of  mine  in  as 
many  weeks,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  warmed  their  insides.  I one  night 
left  a dozen  blue  pills  carelessly  exposed  on  my  little  table ; soon  after  I 
had  turned  in,  I observed  the  box  surrounded  by  them,  and  being  too 
lazy  to  get  up,  I had  to  submit  to  see  my  pills  walked  off  within  a very 
few  minutes  by  a dozen  ’roaches,  eaoh  one  carrying  a pill.  I politely 
informed  them  that  there  was  more  than  a dose  for  an  adult  cockroach  in 
each  of  those  pills,  but  I rather  think  they  did  not  heed  the  caution,  for 
next  morning  the  deck  of  my  little  cabin  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and 
dying,  some  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  an  advanoed  stage  of  mercurial 
salivation,  and  some  still  swallowing  little  morsels  of  pill,  no  doubt  on  the 
principle  of  similia  similibus  cur antur,  from  which  I argue  that  cockroaches 
are  homoaopathists,  although  had  they  adopted  the  other  homoeopathic 
theory  first,  and  taken  infinitesimal  doses,  they  would  then  have  ex- 
perienced the  full  benefit  of  that  noble  doctrine,  and  the  medicine  while 
doing  them  no  good,  would  have  done  them  just  as  little  harm. — 
Chambers’s  Journal. 

A certain  method  of  keeping  eggs  from  spoiling, — Eat  them  while 
they’re  fresh. 
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ROSES  AND  ROSES.— No.  III. 

The  last  I saw  of  O P Q,  was  enough  to  make  the  most  san- 
guine of  the  hopeful  class  despair  of  his  taking  a Eirst  this  season. 
He  seems  bent  on  taking  nothing  hut  vexation,  and  if  now  he  sings 
at  all,  it  should  be  the  sad  song  of  Kirke  White,  the  blighted  genius  : 
“ Come,  Disappointment,  come.’’ 

You  will  understand  that  I have  but  small  hopes  of  his  success, 
for  I found  him  pruning  his  roses  with  a knife  and  fork,  and  he 
would  have  ruined  them  had  I not  R S T’d  his  hand.  When  I say 
“knife  and  fork,”  I use  a figure  of  speech  for  that  sort  of  pruning  which 
consists  in  hacking  things  about  without  any  proper  knowledge  of 
their  requirements,  or  any  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  trees 
grow  after  pruning.  Yes,  he  was  simply  cutting  them  by  the  rule 
of  guess-work,  and  appeared  to  think  that  there  was  a proper  way 
to  prune  every  particular  rose,  and,  therefore,  to  make  a study  of 
the  art  of  pruning  would  be  to  waste  a lifetime,  and  then  not  learn 
it  all ; and  so  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot,  and  become  the  exponent  of  a slashing  universalism.  But  I 
learn  something  from  such  examples,  and  I learn  now  that  we 
“ gentlemen  writers”  are  very  much  to  blame  for  putting  our 
teachings  into  ambiguous  language,  and  actually  making  traps  for 
the  unwary  in  the  books  and  papers  we  write.  Take  this  subject 
of  rose-pruning,  and  how  simple  it  is  in  reality,  yet  how  few 
amateurs  know  anything  about  it  after  all  their  searching  ! There 
is  first  the  question  of  the  Time,  and  secondly  the  question  of  the 
Manner. 

Now,  as  to  the  time,  the  rose  itself  will  speak.  Every  variety 
that  persists  in  growing  until  stopped  by  hard  frost,  and  that  be- 
gins to  grow  again  the  moment  the  temperature  vises  above  the 
level  of  freezing,  is  by  its  precocity  always  in  danger  during  the 
treacherous  English  spring.  It  grows  to-day  that  it  may  be  killed 
to-morrow,  and  the  climate  appears  to  be  always  ready  to  assist  it 
in  the  gratification  of  this  base  ambition.  What  shall  we  do  with 
such  roses — shall  we  prune  them  early  or  late?  Now,  before  we 
answer  this  question,  let  us  consider  in  what  respect  pruning  in- 
fluences trees.  We  find  the  first  and  strongest  growth  usually 
takes  place  at  the  extreme  points  of  branches,  and  while  trees  are 
in  good  health  the  finest  shoots  are  formed  in  their  highest  parts. 
There  is  evidently  a power  in  operation  tending  always  to  drive  the 
sap  upwards.  Observe  now  the  roses  that  have  not  been  pruned, 
and  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  longest  branches  there  are  little 
tufts  of  green  leaves,  and  all  the  next  adjacent  buds  are  starting  freely. 
Now  to  bring  the  trees  into  shape  these  growing  buds  must  be  re- 
moved, and  the  moment  we  prune,  say  the  third  part  of  a shoot 
away,  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  will  in  the  order  of  grow- 
ing take  the  place  of  the  buds  that  were  removed  by  pruning.  So 
long  as  they  are  unpruned  the  topmost  buds  have  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  sap  ; when  pruning  is  accomplished,  the  sap  is  pretty  evenly 
distributed  amongst  the  buds  that  remain,  and  these  grow  almost 
immediately  after  pruning  is  performed,  in  consequence,  we  may 
say,  that,  as  the  sap  is  moving,  it  must  go  somewhere.  Now  the 
time  for  pruning  must  be  regulated  by  a consideration  of  these 
facts.  This  is  a treacherous  climate,  and  the  precocity  of  certain 
kinds  of  roses  exposes  them  to  the  destructive  influences  of  our 
late  spring  frosts  ; therefore  we  must  not  by  early  pruning  force  the 
growth  of  the  buds  ou  the  ripe  hard  wood  that  we  intend  to  keep,  but 
let  the  growth  proceed  as  it  pleases  until  the  season  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  roses  are  out  of  danger,  and  then  we  may  prune 
them.  Compare  now  at  this  moment  unpruned  plants  of  the 
common  Cabbage  Rose  with  some  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
The  buds  of  the  cabbage  roses  are  so  little  swollen  that  we 
can  only  discover  them  by  their  accompanying  red  rings,  but 
the  perpetuals  are  bristling  with  new  growth.  We  may  therefore 
prune  the  cabbage  roses,  for  they  are  in  no  haste  to  grow  ; but  it 
will  be  safer  to  wait  till  the  end  of  March,  or  even  the  first  week  in 
April,  to  prune  the  perpetuals,  so  as  to  reserve  to  the  latest  possible 
moment  unhurt  those  buds  from  which  we  are  to  obtain  our  roses. 
In  fact,  sorts  like  the  Cabbage,  the  French,  the  Alba,  and  the 
Damask  roses  may  be  pruned  any  time  during  the  winter,  for  they 
will  not  begin  to  grow  until  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
put  them  out  of  danger  ; but  we  mush  leave  untouched  till  quite 
the  end  of  this  month  all  the  excitable  kinds,  that  in  the  event  of 
frost  it  may  spend  its  rage  on  the  tops  of  the  shoots  where  the  sap 
is  now  most  active,  and  kill  if  it  pleases  the  callow  shoots  that  are 
ultimately  to  fall  before  the  pruning  knife. 

We  come  now  to  the  manner ; and  I beg  0 P Q and  all  else  to 
observe  that  the  prevailing  manner  of  pruning  roses  is  too  severe. 
1 am  an  advocate  for  extension  here  as  in  the  vinery.  1 saw  some 
Alba  roses  on  a steep  bank  at  Cyfarthfa  Castle  last  year ; they  were 
on  legs  a foot  long,  from  whence  sprang  great  round  diffuse  heads 
about  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  lour  or  five  feet  through,  these 
heads  dotted  all  over  with  white  roses,  glorious  to  behold.  Some 
of  the  fraternity  would  like  a chance  to  cut  them  down  to  within  a 
loot  of  the  work,  and  convert  these  huge,  these  magnificent  bushes 
into  dumpy  doll’s-garden  trees.  You  will  see  in  No.  I.  what  my 
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ideas  are  about  pruning  for  exhibition,  and  mayhap  I may  yet 
speak  again  on  that  subject ; but  here  let  me  say  that  the  one 
object  of  the  man  who  prunes  roses  with  a view  to  improve  the 
beauty  of  his  garden,  should  be  to  promote  the  formation  of  large 
handsome  trees. 

Then,  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  it  may  be  held  as  a rule  that  the 
more  robust  the  growth,  the  more  sparing  should  be  the  use  of  the 
knife.  The  long  whip-like  shoots  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Jaune 
Despres,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Lamarque,  should  only  be  a little 
shortened,  so  as  to  cut  away  the  mere  soft  point  of  the  least  per- 
fectly ripened  wood,  in  which  case  the  upper  two-thirds  length  of 
those  long  shoots  will  bristle  with  flowers,  presenting  the  grandest 
appearance  possible  in  the  rose-garden.  But  if,  alarmed  at  their 
enormous  length,  we  cut  two -thirds  of  the  length  of  such  rods 
away,  the  remaining  third  will  probably  not  afford  a single  bloom ; 
so  lay  the  rule  to  heart,  my  dear  0 P Q,  and  all  else  who  pretend 
to  doat  on  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Apply  the  rule,  and  see  how 
well  it  holds,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  The  Provence,  Damask, 
French,  and  Alba  are  all  moderate  growers,  and  may  be  cut  back 
to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  old  wood.  Suppose  I take  the 
knife  in  the  right  har.d,  and  a stout  branch  of  cabbage  rose  in  the 
left.  I see  at  a glance  which  are  the  shoots  that  were  made  last 
year : some  of  them  perhaps  have  still  the  remains  of  flowers, 
perhaps  pods  of  seeds  hanging  to  them.  I cut  those  last 
year’s  shoots  away  all  but  the  last  or  lowest  three,  four,  or 
five  buds,  and  any  branches  that  cross  through  the  centre 
of  the  tree  I cut  clean  out  from  the  base,  and  any  long  thin  shoots 
that  have  no  strength  but  extravagant  elongations,  I cut  back  to 
one  bud,  in  the  hope  that  the  one  bud  may  produce  a strong  shoot 
in  the  forthcoming  season.  But  when  I come,  or  when  you  come, 
to  the  robust  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  and  Noisettes,  we  must  not 
prune  so  close  ; we  must  first  cut  with  a view  to  form  a large,  bold, 
regular  head,  and  next  with  a view  to  get  rid  of  thin  spray  and 
branches  badly  placed ; and  if  there  is  a gap  in  any  part  of  the 
tree  where  a strong  shoot  would  be  an  advantage,  we  must  cut  back 
one  or  two  of  the  twiggy  branches  next  it  on  either  side  to  one  or 
two  buds  each,  and  the  probability  is  that  those  buds  will  break 
forth  in  vigorous  growth,  and  fill  up  the  gap  as  required.  I repeat 
that,  as  a rule,  roses  are  too  severely  pruned,  and  the  result  is  two 
great  defects  of  the  rose  garden — the  trees  have  no  beauty  and  pro- 
duce but  few  flowers.  Lay  it  to  heart,  friends,  and  when  the  time 
to  prune  arrives,  see  how  little,  not  how  much,  you  can  cut  away, 
and  yet  do  justice  to  the  trees  in  every  particular. 

Lastly,  what  do  you  say  about  not  pruning  at  all?  I can  sug- 
gest to  you  a possible  sensation.  Lay  out  a border  four  feet  wide  ; 
it  may  be  of  any  length  you  please,  but  must  be  in  an  open  spot, 
exposed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  without  shelter  from  sun  and 
wind.  It  will  be  well  if  it  is  within  view  of  the  principal  windows, 
with  a background  of  evergreens  a few  yards  in  the  rear.  If  it 
is  good  loam  or  clay,  have  it  dug  two  and  a half  feet  deep,  and 
heavily  manured  with  fat  half-rotten  dung,  and  leave  it  as  rough  as 
possible  till  the  first  week  in  May.  Then  turn  out  from  pots  own- 
root  plants  of  a few  of  the  most  showy  and  robust  hybrid  perpetuals 
— say,  for  a good  dozen,  the  following : Jules  Margottin , Victor 
Verdier,  Baronne  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  John  Hopper,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Louise  Darzens,  Madame  Alfred  de  Rovgemont,  Comtesse 
de  Chabrillant,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Caroline  de  tiansal,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo.  They  must  be  four  feet  apart,  and 
the  bed  must  never  be  planted  with  anything  else  except  mere 
surface-rooting  plants,  such  as  stocks,  asters,  and  other  small 
subjects.  Indeed,  this  bed  would  serve  admirably  for  a display  of 
the  smaller  kinds  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  tufted 
campanulas,  and  also  of  annuals  of  small  growth.  In  the  March 
following  prune  all  to  one  foot,  the  next  year  prune  all  to  three 
feet,  the  next  year  prune  all  to  five  feet,  and  the  next  year  do  not 
prune  at  all,  but  advertise  a grand  rose-show,  and  charge  for 
admission  as  much  as  you  can  get.  But  I had  almost  forgotten 
the  life  of  the  recipe,  the  seasoning  to  this  grand  dish.  Every 
year,  as  soon  as  the  pruning  is  done,  cover  the  ground  with  about 
half  an  inch  depth  (not  more)  of  wood-ashes  and  guano,  neither  of 
which  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the  weather.  1 saw  some 
men  at  work  in  O P Q’s  garden  carting  loppings  and  prunings 
somewhere  to  be  burnt.  If  the  burning  has  not  yet  been  done,  I 
advise  him  to  wait  for  dry  weather,  then  burn,  and  at  once  store 
the  ashes  in  a dry  place,  as  the  first  instalment  towards  the  sensa- 
tion. As  for  the  rest,  his  soil  i3  loam  in  which  trees  grow  superbly, 
and  lie  can  afford  the  labour  and  the  manure  for  the  rest,  as  he  can 
also  the  few  shillings  that  will  suffice  to  buy  the  roses.  As  a last 
word  for  the  present,  I say  abjure  the  knife  and  fork  system,  and 
don’t  be  in  a hurry  to  prune  growing  roses.  Melius  cst  cavere 
semper  quam  pali  semel.  S.  II. 


A gigantic  work  is  on  tho  tapis.  It  is  nothing  lcs3  than  the  drying  up  of 
a groat  pnrt  of  tho  Zuydcr  Zoo.  Tho  extent  of  tho  land  proposed  to  ho 
reclaimed  is  380,000  acres,  and  tho  cost  of  tho  work  is  sot  down  at 
£10,060,000. 


The  Gardener  s Magazine. 
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NOTES  ON  BEDDING  EFFECTS  AND  BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

As  the  time  is  coming  on  when  ull  who  have  gardens  will  be 
Blinking  about  how  they  will  arrange  and  decorate  them  this  season, 
I think  our  time  will  be  well  spent  if  the  matter  is  thought  over  a 
bit  in  advance.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  do  better  than  we  have 
done  before.  We  will  first  go  to  the  plan  that  hus  been  adopted 
of  massing  plants  of  different  colours  together,  to  have  what  is 
generally  called  the  best  effect,  as  in  the  grouping  system  in  the 
gardens  of  Kew,  Battersea,  Hampton  Court,  and  the  Crystal  Palace, 
ns  well  as  of  other  gardens  on  a much  smaller  scale.  But  has  it 
never  struck  you,  gentle  render,  as  it  has  me  often,  that  we  really 
bestow  much  labour  and  time  on  what,  after  all,  is  but  a transitory 
scene,  or,  in  other  words,  we  are  planting  and  potting,  and  other- 
wise preparing  plants  for  nine  months,  to  enjoy  but  three  months  of 
their  beauty ; for  bedding  plants  cannot  be  said  to  have  very  much 
show  in  them  before  the  middle  of  June  (and  you  must  have  strong 
plants  to  get  it  then),  and  after  the  middle  of  September  their 
beauty  and  gaiety  is  all  but  gone,  or  at  any  rate  fast  going,  and 
that  is  just  three  months  ? And  a very  little  later  in  the  season, 
up  we  pull  the  plants,  or  a portion  of  them,  to  pot,  to  supply  us 
with  cuttings  and  so  forth,  when  needed,  for  the  coming  season  ; 
and  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year  our  beds  are  a blank  (or,  at  any 
rate,  where  the  bedding  system  is  carried  out),  unless  we  plant 
bulbs  for  spring  decoration  ; and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this 
generally  turns  out  different  from  what  we  intended,  or  at  least 
expected,  for  it  is  generally  managed  so,  viz.,  hyacinths  or  tulips 
edged  with  crocus  or  snowdrops,  and  as  a matter  of  course  the 
crocus  and  snowdrops  bloom  first,  and  that  is  just  like  looking  at  a 
frame  without  the  picture,  and  vice  versa. 

There  used  to  be  a time  (and  I look  back  to  it  with  much 
pleasure),  when  I was  young  at  gardening,  that  the  flower  garden 
was  at  all  times  attractive  and  somewhat  gay,  and  with  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  that  gave  us  no  trouble  whatever,  except  when 
we  dug  up  the  borders,  and  that  was  just  to  put  the  spade  through 
them  to  divide  all  clumps  that  were  becoming  too  large.  There 
were  our  immense  clumps  of  Phloxes  of  all  colours,  “ and  so  sweet,” 
mixed  with  the  herbaceous  Lobelias,  with  their  lovely  spikes  of 
scarlet,  blue,  crimson,  white,  and  damson,  and  other  colours  : these, 
with  a large  clump  of  Tritoma  in  the  middle,  formed  the  centre 
part  of  a large  round  bed.  Then  came  some  Pentstemons — and 
how  lovely  these  were,  so  bright  and  lasting ! Antirrhinums  of  all 
colours  ; Campanulas — and  of  those  we  had  shades  of  blue  and 
white,  both  double  and  single,  and  short  and  tall ;/ Perennial  Lupins 
of  many  sorts  and  all  heights,  with  here  and  there  a clump  of 
Ribbon  Grass  ( Phalaris  arundinacea)  mixed  up  with  the  flowers  to 
add  grace  to  their  richness.  Then,  for  the  front  of  the  bed,  we  had 
■our  Carnations  and  Pinks  and  Pansies,  with  Aubrietias,  Arabis, 
Alyssum,  Daisy,  Hepatica,  Iberis,  and  a host  of  plants  in  this 
way — and  these  were  all  hardy,  mind  you  ; and  in  the  summer  we 
mixed  up  with  them  our  German  Asters,  Stocks,  and  a certain 
quantity  of  various  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &c. 
Now  by  following  this  plan  of  bedding-out,  we  were  seldom  with- 
out bloom  of  some  sort ; for  at  Christmas,  and  long  after,  we 
had  the  White  Hellebore,  then  came  our  clumps  of  Snowdrops  and 
Crocuses,  in  company  with  Violets,  Hepaticas,  White  Alyssum,  and 
other  plants.  Then  the  Pansies  came  on,  with  the  double  and 
single  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  and  Primulas ; and  in  May  we  liad 
lots  of  things  to  look  gay,  including  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  so  forth;  and  then  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  the  garden  was  always  looking  cheerful  with  something 
right  up  to  November,  the  last  to  bloom  excepting  Chrysanthemums 
being  Antirrhinums,  Verbena  Venosa,  Asters,  Mignonette,  Tri- 
tomas,  and  other  plants. 

I say  again,  I see  no  reason  why  all  these  beautiful  plants 
should  be  quite  put  on  one  side,  to  give  place  entirely  to  summer 
bedding  plants.  Why  not  grow  a selection  of  each,  and  secure 
bloom  in  our  gardens  a greater  portion  of  the  year,  instead  of,  as 
now,  having  a blaze  like  a sky-rocket  for  a short  time,  and 
then  so  soon  fading  away,  leaving  nothing  but  the  sky-rocket  case 
.and  stick  ? And  I am  sure,  if  a portion  of  the  good  taste  displayed  in 
arranging  the  bedding-out  plants  were  brought  to  bear  on  herba- 
ceous plants,  we  should  not  be  wanting  a good  display.  But 
you  will  perhaps  say,  “We  are  wanting  in  colours  in  herbaceous 
plants  to  make  the  display  that  we  get  in  bedding  plants.”  Are 
we,  indeed  ? Let’s  contrast  a few  plants  together,  and  see  how 
we  shall  get  on.  Now  for  yellows,  the  Calceolaria  is  about 
the  main  prop  for  your  bedding  plants.  Just  so  ; but  I have 
seen  clumps  of  CEnothera  that  would  place  all  such  in  the 
shade.  It  is  true  it  does  not  open  on  wet  days,  and  it  would  be 
ns  well  if  Calceolarias  did  not ; for  I don’t  know  of  any  plant  that 
has  such  a water-logged  appearance  in  wet  weather,  leaving  out 
the  shattered  aspect  they  present  the  morning  after  a thunder- 
storm. Then  for  blues,  Lobelias  we  all  like,  and  always  shall, 
and  Purple  King  Verbena  ditto,  and  there  is  not  much  else  in 
bedding  plants  of  this  colour.  But  suppose  we  introduce  some 
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beautiful  Delphiniums  and  Plumbagos  and  Herbaceous  Lobelias, 
and  vary  our  edging  with  some  Gentianellas.  These  last  are  so 
beautiful  that  I wonder  how  it  is  we  get  along  without  them.  I 
saw  an  edging  of  them  around  the  flower  garden  at  Abbotsford,  the 
seat  of  the  immortal  Scott,  and  every  flower  was  as  large  as  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  and  the  colour  a heavenly  blue.  And  for  scarlet 
and  crimson,  I must  confess  to  have  seen  a bed  of  Dianthus  Dun- 
nettii  that  shut  out  all  the  pretensions  of  Geraniums.  Then  we 
have  the  Lobelia  fulyens,  and  the  Gladioli,  and  a lot  of  other 
plants.  And  for  mixed  colours,  there  are  the  Veronicas,  the  Iles- 
peris  or  Rocket,  the  beautiful  Double  Pyrethrums,  of  all  colours ; 
and  for  edging,  the  Cnaphalium,  Aubrielia  Cumpbellii,  and  many 
others  equally  beautiful.  Now,  what  do  you  say  after  all  this  chat 
about  bedding-out  plants  ? Don’t  you  think  it  is  time  we  turned 
over  a fresh  page  in  our  bedding-out  system  ? Suppose  we  try 
half  herbaceous  plants  in  our  coming  summer  decorations  ? We 
shall  be  sure  to  come  to  it  at  last,  and  the  longer  it  is  left  the  more 
difficulty  and  expense  there  will  be  in  forming  a collection  of  good 
subjects.  At  present  the  cost  of  those  I have  named  will  be  no 
more  than  for  strong  bedding  stuff,  and  in  some  cases  much  less 
even  than  that.  So,  good  reader,  I have  placed  the  whole  matter 
carefully  before  you,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  reflect 
before  bedding-out  time  in  May.  Or  should  you  decide  on  giving 
a few  hardy  plants  a trial,  you  can  begin  at  once.  No  fear  of  the 
frosty  mornings  for  these ; and  another  advantage  is,  there  they 
will  be  year  after  year,  and  increasing  in  size  and  beauty. 

John  Burley,  F.R.H.S.,  &c. 

Albert  Nurseries,  Pembridye  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 


THE  CYCLAMEN. 

If  those  people  who  profess  to  be  so  anxious  to  retain  the 
common  or  vulgar  names  of  plants,  in  preference  to  the  botanical 
or  scientific  names,  which  are  derived  from  or  founded  upon  some 
peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  growth,  or  else  in  the  shape  or  colour 
of  the  flowers,  or  perhaps  the  whole  combined,  would  take  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  subject,  and  ascertaining  what  really 
are  the  common  names  of  the  generality  of  the  plants  that  they  are 
so  desirous  of  retaining,  I strongly  doubt  whether  they  would  be  so 
loud  in  their  protestations  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  them.  For 
instance,  who  would  willingly  change  the  name  of  this  very  elegant 
and  charming  little  plant  for  its  anything  but  elegant  name  of 
“ Sowbread  ” ? The  fact  of  the  wild  boars  of  Sicily  being  partial  to 
the  varieties  indigenous  to  that  island  would,  I should  fancy,  be 
but  a poor  compensation,  and  do  very  little  towards  reconciling 
them  to  what  I consider  in  my  own  mind  to  be  a not  very  agree- 
able change.  But  I am  running  from  my  subject,  for  I certainly 
do  not  intend  entering  into  a discussion  or  controversy  upon  the 
question  of  plant  nomenclature,  which  would  in  all  probability  be 
of  very  little  service  to  any  one,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  very 
valuable  space  that  can  undoubtedly  be  made  available  for  much 
better  purposes.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  pass  a eulogy 
upon  the  merits  of  the  Cyclamen,  particularly  persicum ; for  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  about  its  being  quite  invaluable  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  conservatory  through  the  winter  and  early  spring- 
months,  and  also,  for  furnishing  fancy  baskets  and  jardinets  for  the 
drawing  room  through  that  season,  nothing  can  equal  it.  It  is 
also  quite  an  acquisition  for  bouquet  making,  for  through  January 
and  February  flowers  suitable  for  that  purpose  are  not  so  very 
plentiful  to  cut  at.  I think  this  latter  point  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
excellences  of  persicum. 

The  only  way  to  propagate  this  plant  readily  and  with  cer- 
tainty is  by  seed.  I have  seen  in  treatises  upon  this  subject  pro- 
pagation by  division  recommended,  but  I question  very  much 
whether  the  writers  have  ever  divided  the  corms  with  a sufficient 
degree  of  success  to  warrant  their  being  able  to  conscientiously 
advise  the  following  out  of  that  practice.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
has  been  written  upon  supposition  only,  instead  of  being  based 
upon  actual  practice.  I have  never  known  it  done,  and  therefore 
I shall  certainly  not  advocate  it ; besides,  a careful  examination  of 
the  structure  of  the  corms  has  left  a very  strong  impression  upon 
my  mind,  that  it  must  require  an  unusual  amount  of  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  knife  to  be  able  to  accomplish  a division 
without  entirely  destroying  them.  We  will  now  turn  our  attention 
to  propagation  by  seed,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  way,  and  the 
only  one  which  will  enable  a good  stock  to  be  raised  quickly.  The 
best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  directly  it  is  ripe ; now  is  also  a very 
good  time,  particularly  for  any  one  who  has  no  plants  to  save  seed 
from,  but  has  to  procure  it  from  the  seedsman.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a mixture  of  nice  light  rich  stuff,  say  equal  proportions 
of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  a sprinkling  of  sand ; the  leaf-mould 
should  be  sifted  through  a medium  fine  sieve,  for  the  young  plants 
will  be  able  to  be  pricked  off  much  easier,  and  without  suffering  so 
much  damage  at  the  roots,  than  they  would  if  the  seed  were  sown  in 
soil  too  rough  in  texture.  I prefer  48-size  pots, — they  are  so  very 
convenient  for  shifting  about, — and  cover  them  with  moss  to  keep 
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the  soil  moist  without  such  a frequent  use  of  the  watering-pot  as 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  It  will  be  scarcely  requisite  for  me 
to  say,  that  as  a matter  of  course  the  moss  must  be  removed  im- 
mediately the  seed  germinates,  as  the  young  plants  will  be  so  weak 
as  to  be  quite  unable  to  stand  ordinary  rough  usage ; and,  moreover, 
quickly  damp  off.  Covering  seed  with  moss  is  very  well,  provided 
the  practice  is  not  abused  by  leaving  the  moss  on  the  pots  until  the 
young  plants  commence  pushing  through  it,  when  of  course  it  does 
a much  greater  amount  of  harm  than  good.  The  seed-pots  should 
be  put  in  a temperature  of  about  75°,  such  as  a cucumber-house  cr 
warm  vinery;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to  handle,  they 
should  be  potted  off  into  small  60’s,  using  the  soil,  as  before 
advised,  without  sifting,  and  the  addition  of  a little  thoroughly 
decomposed  manure.  Now  push  them  along  vigorously  ; and  as  soon 
as  they  require  it,  shift  into  48’s  or  32’s,  and  keep  them  growing. 

It  is  a common  practice  to  dry  off  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  get  a 
nice  size,  and  give  them  two  or  three  months’  rest,  which  is  not 
required,  our  object  being  to  get  them  as  strong  as  we  can  by  the 
season  for  flowering.  Seed  sown  in  May  or  June,  if  kept 
growing  and  managed  well,  will  make  splendid  plants  for  blooming 
the  following  November  twelvemonth  ; and  sown  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  will  produce  pretty  little  roots  for  flowering  the  next  March 
twelvemonth.  I am  unable  to  see  the  utility  of  keeping  a lot  of 
old  roots  about  a place  unless  good  varieties,  when  in  the  space  of 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  plants  full  of  vigour,  both  in  leafage  and 
flower,  can  be  obtained  with  very  little  more  trouble  than  the 
stowing  away,  shaking  out,  and  repotting  of  the  old  roots.  Of 
course  I would  not  by  any  means  advise  a wholesale  destruction  of 
roots  after  the  plants  have  done  floweiiug,  but  would  keep  those  only 
which  are  really  first-class,  and  consign  the  others  to  the  rubbish 
heap  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  compunction.  In  a batch  of 
seedlings,  even  if  the  seed  has  been  very  carefully  selected  indeed, 
some  will  be  very  poor  and  not  worth  growing,  and  it  requires 
as  much  labour  and  room  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  as  the 
very  best.  The  seed  should  be  saved  from  those  plants 
which  have  the  properties  of  stout  broad  petals,  short  stiff 
flower-stalks,  and  dwarf  finely  marked  foliage.  If  there  is  any  desire 
to  keep  a good  strain,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  so  if  the  seed  is 
saved  indiscriminately  from  the  whole  collection  as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  flowering.  The  corms  that  are  to  be  preserved  should 
be  gradually  dried  off,  and  the  pots  laid  on  their  sides  in  any  shady 
out  of  the  way  corner  where  they  will  be  protected  from  the  wet, 
and  some  time  in  September  repotted  in  fresh  soil ; and  now,  as  in 
all  stages  of  their  growth,  the  top  of  the  corms  should  be  just  out 
of  the  soil.  When  in  full  growth,  the  plants  will  require  a sufficiency 
of  water  without  saturation,  and  an  occasional  supply  of  weak 
manure  water  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  them. 

The  preceding  has  been  written  more  directly  in  reference  to 
persicum,  the  best  kind  for  indoor  culture,  though  for  the  hardy  kinds, 
to  grow  them  out  of  doors,  they  require  a nicely  sheltered  border  of 
light  rich  soil,  and  to  be  protected  with  a covering  of  coal-ashes  or 
cocoa-fibre  during  the  winter,  until  the  plants  show  signs  of  growth, 
when  it  must  be  removed.  They  are  very  pretty  objects  in  the 
spring,  if  the  frost  does  not  injure  them ; or  they  can  be  potted  and 
kept  in  a cold  frame,  and  flowered  in  the  conservatory,  which  will 
be  the  best  plan  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  flowers.  With  the 
exception  of  Europceum,  which  blooms  in  August,  they  all  flower 
early  in  the  spring.  The  following  species  are  hardy,  with  the 
exception  of  Persicum  and  Macrophyllum  : C.  Atkinsii  is  a very 
beautiful  cross  between  Coum  and  Persicum : the  lovely  white 
flowers  have  a deep  crimson  centre,  and  are  produced  very  pro- 
fusely, and  the  leaves  are  nicely  marbled ; Atkinsii,  unlike  others 
of  the  genus,  requires  covering  an  inch  or  so  with  soil.  C.  euro- 
pceum  has  small  reddish  purple  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  leaves 
marked  with  an  irregular  band.  C.  hederce folium  is  a fine  spe- 
cies; large  flower,  white  changing  to  rose,  and  nicely  scented. 
C.  ibericum  : flowers  rosy  purple,  with  dark  centre  and  prettily 
marbled  foliage.  C.  macrophyllum : this  is  a fine  Algerian 
species,  with  beautiful  flesh-coloured  flowers.  C.  persicum  : the 
flowers  of  this  magnificent  species  vary  from  the  purest  white  to 
deep  purple,  with  innumerable  intermediate  shades ; some  of  the 
white  flowers  have  beautiful  rosy,  and  some  red  centres,  whilst 
others  are  entirely  seifs.  C.  vernum  is  a very  good  kind  ; nicely 
marked  foliage,  and  bright  red  flowers. 

Georoe  Gordon. 


Tuts  World. — They  take  very  unprofitable  pains  who  cndoavour  to  por- 
suade  men  that  they  arc  obliged  wholly  to  despise  this  world  and  all  that  is 
in  it,  even  whilst  they  themselves  live  hero.  God  hath  not  taken  all  that 
pains  in  forming,  framing,  furnishing,  and  adorning  this  world,  that  they 
who  were  made  by  him  to  live  in  it  should  despise  it ; it  will  bo  well  enough 
if  they  do  not  love  it  so  immoderately  as  to  prefer  it  before  Him  who  made 
it. — Clarendon. 

Josh  Billinob  is  of  opinion  that  “ Thoro  \v.  no  such  thing  az  flattery.  If 
eommendashun  iz  deserved  it  iz  not  flattery,  hut  truth  ; if  commendoslmn  iz 
not  deserved,  it  is  not  flattory,  but  slander.” — “Tho  luxury  of  grief!” — 
this,  i take  it,  means  tew  have  yurc  old  uuklo  dio  and  leave  yu  9,000  dollars, 
and  yu  cry. 


THE  DIFFERENCES  AND  RESEMBLANCES  BETWEEN 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

Substance  of  a Lecture  delivered  at  the  Rueaoll  Library  and  Scientific  Inetitution 
Ey  Dr.  Michael  Foster. 

The  lecturer  showed  that  while  the  distinctions  between  the  higher  order 
of  animals  and  plants  were  apparent  to  the  simplest  understanding,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  referring,  say  a dog  to  one  class,  and  a forest  oak 
to  the  other,  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  organisations 
became  so  numerous  as  we  descended  to  the  lower  orders  of  both,  that  it 
was  indeed  difficult  to  establish  any  positive  distinction  between  them. 

Plants  and  animals  are  alike  in  the  absence  of  any  fixed  outline  common 
to  each  class.  From  the  mammal,  with  brains,  heart,  lungs,  and  complete 
nervous  system,  we  pass  through  numerous  forms  of  animal  creation  in 
which  some  or  all  of  these  organs  are  absent,  until  we  come  to  a micro- 
scopic animal  lacking  even  a stomach,  the  last  organ  to  diRappear,  and 
presenting  no  other  form  than  a minute  drop  of  living  jelly.  Yet  this  tiny 
living  being  has  powers  of  locomotion,  and  evidences  its  animal  life  by 
devouring  a vegetable  nearly  as  large  as  itself.  Its  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  gastronomic  feat  is  curious  : it  spreads  itself  out  something  like  a 
mass  of  dough  prepared  for  an  apple  dumpling,  and  then  enveloping  the 
plant  as  though  it  were  the  apple,  absorbs  its  nutritious  properties,  subse- 
quently expelling  the  remainder. 

As  the  lower  orders  of  animals  dispense  with  braiD,  heart,  and  lungs,  and 
nervous  system,  so  the  lower  orders  of  plants  show  that  flowers,  leaves, 
and  roots  are  not  essential  to  their  existence.  The  microscope  shows  the 
difference  between  the  smallest  portion  of  muscular  tissue  or  woody  fibre 
taken  from  the  higher  orders  of  animals  or  plants,  but  even  the  micro- 
scope fails  to  detect  differences  between  the  structure  in  the  lower  forms  of 
life.  Chemical  analysis  had  formerly  been  relied  on,  and  while  albumen 
and  fibrine  were  believed  peculiar  to  animals,  starch  and  cellulose  were 
thought  to  be  possessed  by  plants  alone.  Closer  research  has  shown  that 
these  constituents  are  common  to  both  orders  of  life. 

The  definition  of  Linnaeus  was:  Plants  live;  animals  live,  move,  and 
feel.  Microscopic  research  has  shown  that  many  plants  possess  a power 
of  independent  motion.  In  the  protoplasm  from  tho  hair  of  the  nettle 
symptoms  of  this  movement  can  be  discovered,  while  many  plants,  by 
means  of  ciliary  action,  exercise  independent  locomotion. 

The  evidence  of  feeling  in  animals  devoid  of  speech  is  shown  by  a mus- 
cular contraction  complex  in  proportion  to  the  movements  of  which  the 
animal  is  capable,  but  always  out  of  proportion  to  the  force  employed. 
The  prick  of  a pin,  for  instance,  causes  a greater  movement  than  the  mere 
amount  of  pressure  would  warrant ; this  is  occasioned  by  muscular  con- 
traction, and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  sign  we  accept  it  as  proof  of  the 
animal  feeliDg.  But  a similar  contractile  movement  is  observable  in  many 
plants,  and  the  one  known  as  “ Venus’s  fly-trap”  is  an  example  of  a 
spring  set  by  molecular  forces,  and  let  loose  when  stimulated  by  touch. 

All  plants  begin  life  as  animals,  the  earliest  visible  form  of  both  is  alike, 
consisting  in  each  of  a primordial  cell  subsequently  enlarged  and  sub- 
divided. 

One  of  the  principal  differences  between  plants  and  animals  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  nutrition  they  require.  To  the  former  the  simple  elements  of 
earth,  air,  and  water  form  all  they  require,  but  the  latter  must  live  on 
something  vegetable  or  animal  that  has  before  had  life.  Aga:n,  the  great 
difference  is  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  while  plants  give  out 
oxygen  and  absorb  carbon,  animals  perform  a reverse  operation. 

The  beneficial  operation  of  this  law  of  nature  was  eloquently  described 
by  the  lecturer,  who  dwelt  on  the  true  force  stored  up  in  the  world’s  fuel, 
and  showed  that  while  it  is  the  function  of  animals  to  use,  waste,  and 
destroy  this  force,  it  is  the  property  of  plants  to  concentrate  and  hoard  it 
for  the  world’s  use. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  plants  and  animals  are  many  and 
intimate  ; their  absolute  distinction  hard  to  be  defined.  One  is  the  web, 
the  other  the  woof,  and  their  connection  is  one  of  deep  interest  and  im- 
portance. 


FIELD  MICE. 

At  my  home,  in  Otterndorf,  the  northern  part  of  Hanover,  my  father’s 
barn  and  others  are  overrun  with  what  are  called  ground  mice,  and  they 
are  so  numerous  as  to  have  eaten  all  the  last  season’s  crop  and  the  autumn 
sown  wheat  and  rape.  Can  you,  and  if  so,  will  you,  obligingly  give  me  any 
information  you  may  possess  as  to  the  best  mode  of  destroying  them?  I 
make  this  request  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Otterndorf,  who 
have  already  tried  to  destroy  them  by  poison,  but  cannot  succeed.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  society  are  under  the  impression  that  at  one  time 
these  mice  were  very  numerous  in  England,  and  destroyed  by  some  other 
means.  H.  v.  Seht. — [We  can  only  reoommend  you  to  encourage  all  the 
natural  correctives — owls,  hawks,  &o.] — Agricultural  Gazette. — [Those 
who  nail  up  owls  and  other  mice-eating  “ vermin  ” birds  upon  barn  doors 
should  think  of  the  plague  of  mice,  which  is  as  surely  coming  to  England  as 
the  gamekeeper  is  eradicating  sparrows,  hawks,  owls,  ravens,  jays,  magpies, 
&c.] — Worcester  Herald.  I have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  your  Foreign 
Correspondent  may  in  a few  months  get  rid  of  the  mice,  if  he  will  just 
follow  my  plan.  I recommend  the  old  figure-four  trap,  which  is  the  very 
best  trap  for  mice,  whether  indoor  or  out,  but  I do  not  reoommend  the  old 
style  of  having  a brick,  but  get  slates  about  1 foot  long,  not  longer,  as  large 
heavy  slates  or  bricks  will  not  go  off  so  easy.  Now,  first  of  all,  let  H.  v. 
Seht  get  these  slates  and  place  them  at  the  hedge  sides,  as  these  mioe 
sleep  in  holes  generally  in  the  fences,  and  often  from  twenty  or  more  in 
one  hole.  I always  use  two  slates,  one  for  tho  fall,  and  the  other  under, 
as  if  only  one  slate  is  used  the  mice  will  sometimes  creep  from  under. 
The  bait  Lrecommend  is  to  get  about  equal  parts  of  cheese,  oatmeal,  lard 
or  fat,  also  chopped  tow.  Mix  these  up  together  into  a paste,  so  when 
finished  this  bait  is  so  handy  that  it  can  be  spread  on  the  end  of  a stick 
without  string ; and  if  held  for  a time  beforo  the  lire,  so  much  the  better, 
as  it  sets  fast  when  beooming  cold.  This  bait  oan  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
when  the  trapper  takes  his  rounds  ; but  I find  that  one  bait  will  last  some- 
times for  twenty  mice.  I am  sure  if  he  will  set  twelve  to  eighteen  traps 
to  an  acre  he  will  clear  his  farm  in  two  months.  1 have  caught  170  mioe 
with  six  traps  in  six  days,  and  1 warrant  if  ho  will  visit  his  traps  three 
times  after  sunBet  he  will  soon  thin  their  numbors.  There  is  nothing  like 
traps  for  mice,  it  beats  owls,  hawks,  or  oats.  Cats  aro  not  of  much  use  to 
clear  a country;  they  do  not  catoh  them  quick  enough.  Now  is  the  best 
time  to  commence,  ns  they  begin  to  breed  in  March  and  April.— H.  II.  1)., 
Agricultural  Gazelle. 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS;  OR,  HOW  JONES  LOST 
HIS  SWEETHEART. 

A Warning  to  Young  Amateurs. 

There  is  something  highly  romnntio  in  the  idee  of  ft  language,  silent  but 
expressive,  cnpfthlo  of  revealing  the  most  tender  sentiments  and  impas- 
sioned thoughts  through  so  beautiful  ft  medium  as  that  of  flowers.  1 bis 
language  h«s  in  all  times  and  planes  commended  itself  to  the  young, 
particularly  to  those  of  indent  nfleotions  hut  of  timid,  irresolute  hearts 
So  thought  our  friend  young  Mr.  Jones,  nnd  so,  no  doubt,  also  thought 
his  young  lady  neighbours,  with  ninny  others  at  the  gushing  period  of 
life.  Mr.  Timotheus  Jones,  onlled  by  his  more  intimato  acquaintance 
Timothv  or  Tim,  was  ft  fair  young  man  of  the  interesting  age  of  twenty- 
four.  lie  abode  with  his  widowed  mother,  n kindly,  well-preserved  old 
lady,  of  comfortable  means,  who  nlwnys  made  it  a point  of  ceremony  to 
appear  in  a silk  dress  to  reoeive  her  son  when  he  came  home  to  dinner 
from  the  Office,  which  he  usually  did  with  great  regularity  about  half-past 
five.  They  resided  in  one  of  those  genteel  semi-detached  villas  which 
adorn  the  suburbs,  in  the  once  rural  and  still  pretty  looality  of  Islington. 
Timothy  was  an  only  son,  and  his  mother’s  idol,  whose  chief  wish  in 
her  declining  years  was  to  see  him  blest  with  a wife,  and  to  superintend 
and  nurse  a numerous  progeny  of  grandchildren.  Nor  did  there  appear  to 
be  any  insuperable  obstaole  to  this  desirable  result.  Jones  was  a well- 
looking, amiable  young  gentleman  enough,  of  a temperament  eminently 
calculated  for  domestio  blisp,  and  in  circumstances  equally  propitious  for 
matrimonial  engagements,  holding,  as  he  did,  a comfortably  salaried 
government  appointment,  which  demanded  no  very  overpowering  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  labour,  besides  maternal  expectations  of  a substantial 
character.  He  was  therefore  much  sought  after  by  the  mammas  of  their 
acquaintance;  nor  did  the  marriageable  daughters  of  such  look  upon 
him  with  unfavourable  eyes.  There  was  only  one  drawback  to  his  becom- 
ing a complete  lady’s  man, — a character  in  his  secret  soul  he  ardently 
aspired  to, — which  was  his  incurable  nervousness  and  bashfulness  in 
feminine  society.  The  spirit  truly  was  willing,  but  the  tongue  was  weak — 
a oalamity  of  magnitude  to  a young  man  of  such  a romantic  disposition  as 
that  of  Jones.  Often  when  inspired  by  the  presence  of  some  fair  young 
Islingtonian,  as  he  esoorted  her  round  the  family  garden  after  tea,  ha 
would  wind  himself  up  to  the  delivery  of  some  flowery  and  poetical  com- 
pliment, whioh  he  had  concocted  with  much  pains;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
attempt  to  utter  it  than  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  the 
speech  evaporated  in  a hesitating  commonplace  remark.  At  length  a 
bright  idea  flashed  across  his  mind — “ The  Language  of  Flowers.”  How 
was  it  he  had  never  thought  of  it  before  ? It  was  the  very  thing  for  a 
youth  of  his  idiosyncrasy;  and  he  determined  immediately  to  carry  it 
out.  He  set  to  work  and  purchased  all  the  treatises  he  could  discover 
upon  the  subject,  and  committed  to  memory  their  contents.  He  rum- 
maged the  neighbouring  nurseries,  driving  their  proprietors  half  frantic 
hy  pertinacious  inquiries  after  obsolete  and  recondite  plants  and  flowers  of 
symbolical  meaning,  under  names  unknown  to  science  and  the  trade.  He 
bought  sucb,  regardless  of  expense,  whenever  he  could  obtain  them.  He, 
moreover,  became  a subscriber  to  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  “ Rose  Book,”  and  took  to  rosegrowmg,  which,  by  means 
of  the  aforesaid  excellent  instructor,  much  to  the  admiration  of  his 
mamma’s  acquaintance,  he  succeeded  in  doing  very  well.  His  flowers 
became  a talk  , and  in  the  study  of  their  silent  and  eloquent  language,  it  was 
a labour  of  love  to  Timothy  to  produce  the  most  tender  combinations  to 
express  his  feelings  towards  his  gentle  acquaintance,  which  he  delivered  to 
them  at  divers  opportunities,  even  wearing  them  at  them  in  his  button- 
hole at  the  chapel  which  he  and  bis  venerable  parent  were  accustomed  to 
frequent.  He  moreover  ingeniously  extended  the  metaphorical  language 
to  esculent  roots,  vegetables,  and  fruits  ; so  that  an  amatory  correspondence 
could  be  carried  on  at  meals  under  the  very  parental  eye.  In  this  code 
the  glowing  hued  carrot  typified  “passionate  adoration  the  pale  parsnip 
“fraternal  or  sisterly  regard.”  Mashed  potatoes  indicated “ crushed  affec- 
tions,” while  the  same  esteemed  vegetable  in  its  plain  state  simply  meant 
“ benevolent  feelings.”  By  the  offer  of  a pear  “affection”  was  denoted; 
a peach  signified  “your  charms  are  unequalled;”  celery  “coolness;” 
asparagus  “ an  offer  of  marriage,”  and  so  on  through  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  garden. 

Among  the  fair  visitors  who  frequented  Jones’s  maternal  dwelling,  there 
was  one  whom  his  mamma  looked  upon  with  especial  and  hopeful  regard  ; 
nor  was  he  himself  insensible  to  the  young  lady’s  manifold  attractions. 

Arabella  T was  decidedly  a charming  little  personage;  very  pretty, 

somewhat  shy,  highly  domesticated,  and  exactly  suited  to  the  youthful 
Timothy.  What  an  excellent  match  it  would  be!  mentally  soliloquised  the 
old  lady,  in  which  opinion  her  son  coincided,  though  his  constitutional 
infirmity  had  hitherto  prevented  a declaration  of  his  passion — that  is,  in 
words.  Many  an  ardent  communication  had  been  made  in  tender 
bouquets,  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  fair  Arabella  over  the  wall ; but  poor 
Jones  could  never  muster  up  courage  to  confess  his  affection  in  speech. 
Many  were  the  appealing,  lovelorn  strains,  emulating  those  of  “ the  widowed 
nightingale,”  which  he  poured  forth  upon  bis  flute  as  he  paraded  the 
garden,  as  near  his  charmer’s  window  as  he  could  get,  beneath  an  Islington 
moon.  The  Rubicon  of  Timothy’s  stream  of  love  remained  unforded  ; but 
a crisis  was  at  hand. 

In  the  language  of  flowers  the  rose  is  the  especial  emblem  of  love,  and 
is  prized  accordingly  by  the  practitioners  of  the  mute,  sweet  tODgue.  The 
season  of  roses  drew  on,  and,  as  the  sap  rose  in  the  branches  of  his  trees, 
so  an  access  of  nervous  resolution  rose  with  it  in  Jones’s  heart.  He  deter- 
mined that  that  season  should  seal  his  fate.  He  resolved  to  bring  the 
matter  about  by  the  presentation  of  one  of  his  choicest  specimens.  “If  she 
acoepts  it,”  exclaimed  he,  in  tones  of  rapture,  “it  will  show  she  ‘lerves’  me ; 
if  not,  my  hopes  are  blighted,  and  I will  become  a Ritualist.”  Now  it  has 
already  been  said  that  our  young  friend  was  great  in  roses,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  forward  among  the  collection  he  selected  to  be  the 
ambassador  of  his  feelings  when  the  auspicious  moment  should  arrive. 
He  watched  it,  he  watered  it,  be  liquid-manured  it  after  the  roost  approved 
recipes;  he  shaded  it  from  the  sun;  never  Juno  cherished  and  protected 
her  beloved  Carthage  with  more  persevering  assiduity  than  was  lavished 
on  this  flower.  At  last  the  period  of  its  greatest  perfection  arrived  ; it  was 
of  surpassing  bigness — quite  a show-flower;  fit  for  an  enamoured  prince 
to  offer  to  a queen.  Arabella  was  invited  to  tea;  and  in  the  evening,  with 
palpitating  heart,  Jones  conducted  his  enslaver  to  an  inspection  of  the 
rose.  In  the  midst  of  her  admiration  at  its  beauty,  with  desperate  resolu- 
tion he  cut  the  flower,  and,  with  hand  on  heart,  presented  it  to  the  charm- 
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ing  Arabella,  who,  almost  as  blushing  ns  her  ndorpr,  accepted  it,  exolaim- 
ing  with  an  enohanting  smile,  “Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  how  very  ke-ind  of  you!  " 
and  proceeded  to  place  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  But,  alas  ! for  the 
hopas  of  the  luckless  Timothy,  during  the  performance  of  this  operation, 
a whole  oolony  of  earwigs  that  had  sheltered  in  tlio  bottom  of  the  flower, 
being  disturbed,  rushed  suddenly  forth,  and  dispersed  themselves  over  her 
dross  in  nil  directions  with  the  celerity  of  light.  This  alarming  invasion 
demanded  more  fortiludo  than  was  possessed  hy  poor  Arabella,  who  ran 
about,  frantically  screaming  for  them  to  be  taken  off ; while  Jones  stood 
stupefied  with  dismay,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  At  last  she  was  borne  in- 
doors, half  fainting  and  hysterical,  to  undergo  a strict  search  after  the 
unwelcome  intruders  through  the  piercing  spectacles  of  the  venerable  Mrs. 
Jones. 

After  this  unfortunate  oocurrenoe,  Jones  made  many  attempts  to  obtain 
a reconciliation  with  his  offended  mistress,  but  in  vain.  At  first,  she 
believed  it  to  have  been  a cruel  joke,  but  was  soon  convinced  of  that 
mistake.  Nevertheless,  the  fright  had  made  her  very  ill,  arid  she  firmly 
rejected  any  renewal  of  his  addresses,  replying  that,  however  she  might 
esteem  and  respect  him  as  a friend,  &c.,  &o.,  she  could  never  think  of 
uniting  her  destiny  to  a gentleman  who  would  always  remind  her  with  a 
shudder  of  those  horrid  earwigt. 

For  a time  Timotheus  was  inconsolable.  He  wore  a sprig  of  cypress 
and  dead  leaves  in  his  button-hole.  He  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow  long, 
nnd  cultivated  a woe-begone  appearance,  much  to  .the  distress  of  his 
affectionate  mother,  painful  to  behold  in  one  formerly  so  debonair, 
intended  to  indicate  to  his  friends  and  connections  that  his  feelings  had 
undergone  an  overwhelming  shock.  His  flute,  in  the  garden,  wounded 
the  ear  of  night  with  melancholy  strains.  Time,  however,  the  great 
physician  for  human  afflictions,  began  to  pour  his  assuaging  balsam  into 
the  lacerated  heart  of  Jones.  His  flute  by  degrees  became  more  cheerful; 
he  once  more  visited  the  establishment  where  hair  is  brushed  by  machinery  ; 
flowers  began  again  to  blossom  in  the  wonted  button-hole,  and,  the  last 
time  we  saw  him,  he  was  presenting  a huge  bouquet  of  flowers,  among  which 
orange  blossoms  bore  a conspicuous  part,  with  an  “ empressement’’  speak- 
ing volumes,  to  a very  neat  pork-pie  hat  and  a pair  of  irreproachable 
Balmorals  that  did  not  pertain  to  the  charming  Arabella. 

Clapton.  W.  D.  Prior. 


GARDEN  CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

A Lecture  by  Alfred  Gosset,  Fsq  , of  Abboteham,  delivered  before  the  Bideford 
Farmers’  Club,  Feb.  6,  1867. 

The  few  observations  I am  about  to  make  have  reference  only  to  the 
“Garden  Culture  of  the  Potato,”  for  I am  well  aware  that  what  is  feasible 
on  a small  scale  may  be  impracticable  on  a larger  one.  Potato  cultivation 
is  a subject  which  I have  no  doubt  is  well  understood  by  many  of  the 
members  of  this  club,  and  I should  not  have  acceded  to  the  request  which 
was  made  to  me  to  open  the  question  for  your  discussion,  had  it  not  been 
that  I hope  in  no  small  measure  to  reap  benefit  from  the  remarks  and  obser- 
vations which  I trust  will  be  called  forth  from  the  many  able  and  practical 
men  who  are  m mbers  of  th^.  Bideford  Farmers’  Club.  I believe  that  by  a 
more  careful  attent  on  to  the  culture  of  the  potato,  we  may  to  a great 
extent  lessen,  if  we  do  not  altogether  get  rid  of,  the  disease  which  has  more 
or  less  injured  the  potato  plant  during  the  la*t  twenty  years,  and  render  the 
crop  a much  more  certain  one.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  writing  on  the  subject 
in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  the  20th  of  January,  1806,  says ; “ I live 
in  hope  that  I shall  see  the  potato  murrain  swept  out  of  our  fields,  and  the 
potato  so  brought  under  the  command  of  the  cultivator  that  disease  shall  be 
the  result  of  bad  management  solely,  and  as  certainly  kept  away  by  good 
management  as  we  can  keep  cattle  out  of  our  gardens  by  means  of  good 
fences.”  I should  mention  that  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  is  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  horticulture  of  the  present  day. 

In  most  gardens  one-fourth  of  the  ground  is  taken  up  with  permanent 
crops,  such  as  strawberries,  seakale,  asparagus,  &c.,  leaving  three-fourths 
to  be  cropped.  I would  suggest  that  one-third  of  this  ground  be  appro- 
priated to  potato  culture,  and  the  rest  so  managed  that  the  same  piece  of  ground 
be  cropped  with  potatoes  only  every  third  year.  Garden  ground  ought  to 
he  rich  enough  to  bear  potatoes  without  any  manure,  that  part  of  the  garden 
being  chosen  that  was  most  heavily  dressed  with  stable  dung  the  year 
before.  If  the  ground  is  not  in  good  heart,  a small  qurntity  of  guano  or 
potato  manure  should  be  sown  in  the  drill  just  before  planting.  I have  had 
excellent  crops  from  ground  so  treated.  When  stable  dung  is  used,  it  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ; in  wet  ground  it  acts  most  beneficially 
as  drainage.  Fresh  dung  of  any  kind  is  not  a proper  manure  ; it  is  stimu- 
lating, and  the  plant  is  rendered  more  liable  to  disease.  The  varieties  of 
potatoes  are  endLss,  and  one  of  the  great  benefits  derivable  from  this  is  the 
increased  facilities  given  for  cultivation  in  a variety  of  soils,  since  some 
sorts  are  suitable  to  a light  and  sandy  soil,  and  others  are  better  when  grown 
in  stronger  land  ; hence  it  is  that  we  find  particular  varieties  in  favour  in 
some  districts,  and  a variety  that  may  prove  but  indifferent  in  this  part  of 
the  country  may  bear  an  excellent  character  elsewhere.  In  our  damp 
climate,  with  its  average  of  forty  inches  of  rainfall,  warm  dry  ground  should 
be  selected,  if  possible.  I need  hardly  say  that  potatoes  will  not  thrive  in 
the  shade,  or  under  trees.  The  potato  plant  requires  an  abundance  of  solar 
light  and  heat.  For  garden  culture  only,  early  or  secondary  sorts  should  be 
planted — the  earliest  being  fit  to  dig  at  the  end  of  Mayor  early  in  June, 
and  the  latest  ought  to  be  out  of  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  August.  The 
time  for  planting  depends  entirely  on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil;  if  possible,  they  should  be  planted  in  February  or  early  in 
March,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  weather  be  dry  and  the  ground  in  good 
working  order  ; otherwise,  the  operation  must  be  put  off.  The  drills  should 
be  from  4 to  5 inches  deep,  and  2 feet  6 inches  apart  for  dwarf  growers,  and 
3 feet  apart  for  medium  growers,  and  the  sets  planted  1 foot  or  15  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  Strong  growers  require  at  least  4 feet  between  the  drills. 

A point  to  which  I would  call  attention  is  the  practice  of  soiling  or 
earthing-up  the  stems;  this  I believe  to  be  injurious,  besides  which  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  it  throws  back  the  crop  a fortnight.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  intervals  between  the  rows  be  well  dug  with  a spade, 
and  the  earth  broken  as  fine  as  possible  ; this  should  be  done  in  dry  weather, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  sufficiently  through  the  ground  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  rows.  I dig  up  my  potatoes  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
look  ye  low.  I believe  many  a good  crop  of  potatoes  is  lost  by  unnecessary 
delay  in  taking  them  up,  and  it  is  now  that  the  fortnight’s  time  saved  by  not 
earthing-up  tells,  especially  if  the  weather  sets  in  wet  at  the  end  of  July. 

An  important  point  is  the  treatment  of  the  seed.  I will  give  you  a brief 
outline  of  the  plan  I adopt.  At  the  time  of  digging  the  crop,  I select  well- 
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ripened  tubers  of  tho  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  or  rather  larger.  I put  them  in 
shallow  boxes,  each  box  containing  about  a peck;  those  boxes  I stow  away 
in  a cool  dry  place.  Till  the  potatoes  begin  sprouting,  the  box  may  be  kept 
in  tho  dark:  but  as  soon  as  sprouting  begins,  which  I find  is  usually  about  the 
middle  of  December,  they  should  be  removed  to  some  spot  where  they  can  be 
exposed  to  the  light.  It  is  most  injurious  to  allow  them  to  sprout  in  the 
dark,  as  the  sprouts  becomo  long,  white,  and  very  brittle,  and  tho  potatoes 
are  rendered  quite  unfit  for  planting.  With  regard  to  changing  the  seed, 
last  year  I had  a proof  of  tbe  advantage  of  doing  so.  I obtained  from  Mr. 
Mya'tt  a peck  of  his  Ashleaf  Kidney,  and  planted  in  the  same  plot  of  ground 
some  of  the  same  variety  which  1 had  saved  myself.  To  all  appearance  the 
two  samples  were  equally  good.  I found,  however,  that  the  crop  from  the 
new  seed  was  superior  to  that  obtained  from  my  own, — probably  one-fourth 
better.  Potatoes  intended  for  seed  should  not  bo  kept  in  a great  bulk,  as  the 
fermentation  they  undergo  will  often  destroy  their  vegetating  power. 
Picking  off  the  blossoms  has  been  proved  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  crop, 
but  most  of  the  early  varieties  have  no  blossom.  A very  interesting  experi- 
ment was  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  president  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Wishing  to  obtain  seed  from  some  early  varieties  which 
bad  never  blossomed,  he  carefully  removed  the  soil  round  the  plants  and 
picked  off  all  the  tubers ; by  thus  preventing  the  plant  from  increasing  its 
underground  stems  or  tubers,  it  was  stimulated  to  throw  out  leaves  and 
flowers,  producing  seed  in  abundance.* 

I shall  not  allude  to  that  much  disputed  subject,  the  potato  disease,  further 
than  to  say  that  what  I have  observed  of  it  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  thai 
the  mischief  begins  underground.  The  main  points  are,  I believe,  to  give 
the  potatoes  an  abundance  of  room  ; to  dig  between  the  rows,  instead  of 
earthing-up  the  stems ; to  use  care  in  selecting  and  preparing  the  sets  for 
planting,  and  to  dig  up  the  crops  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  look  yellow. 
I have  followed  the  system  I have  endeavoured  to  describe  to  you  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  have  had  good  crops,  and  entirely  free  of  disease. 

When  I think  of  my  former  mode  of  cultivating  this  ill-used  and  most 
long-suffering  vegetable,  the  miserable  shrivelled  sets  which  had  probably 
undergone  the  operation  of  disbudding  once,  if  not  twice,  before  being  planted 
in  ground  full  of  fresh  rank  stable  dung,  with  only  six  or  eight  inches 
between  the  sets,  in  drills  one  and  a-half  or  two  feet  apart ; then  the 
smothering  process  of  earthing  up,  and  this  often  done  twice — my  only 
wonder  is  that  they  produced  any  crop  at  all.  It  is  only  five  years  since  I first 
took  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  reform  (potato  reform).  I know  the  little 
bill  I have  laid  before  you  is  a very  imperfect  measure,  but  I believe,  if  its 
provisions  were  carried  into  effect,  our  gardens  would  he  delivered  from  a 
vast  amount  of  corruption. 

A discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  several  members 
took  part,  and  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  question  of  potato 
disease.  It  was  asked  whether  it  was  not  coincident  with  the  use  of  artificial 
manure,  and  also  whether  it  did  not  result  from  the  atmosphere  which  was 
generated  in  their  growth,  and  which  might  possibly  be  vitiated  from  various 
causes.  To  this,  however,  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given.  Allusion 
was  also  made  to  the  different  growths,  and  the  following  were  recommended 
by  the  lecturer : Requiring  two  and  a-half  feet  between  the  rows  : Myatt’s 
Ashleaf,  "Walnut-leaf,  Royal  Ashleaf,  Early  Frame,  and  Sutton’s  Racehorse. 
Requiring  three  feet : Daintree’s  Early,  Mona’s  Pride  (kidney),  Flour-ball, 
Lemon  Kidney,  Dalmahoy,  Early  Oxford,  Wheeler’s  Milky  White,  Paterson’s 
Victoria,  Paterson’s  Early,  and  Lapstone  Kidney.  Requiring  four  feet : 
Webb’s  Imperial  and  Paterson’s  Regent. 

Calendar* 

WORK  FOR  WEEK  "COMMENCING  MARCH  23. 

LUtrljcn  ffiarbtn  anti  .frame  CHrountr. 

Asparagus  and  Seakale. — This  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to 
sow,  and  the  best  beds  are  raised  from  seed,  without  any  transplanting. 
The  ground  should  have  been  prepared  long  since,  and  be  now  in  a friable 
mellow  condition.  Dress  asparagus  beds  with  manure,  and  make  all 
ready  for  the  crop  of  the  season.  Seakale  that  has  been  forced  should 
now  be  allowed  to  grow,  to  gather  strength  for  next  season.  Remove  all 
the  coverings  from  the  stools,  lightly  fork  between  the  rows,  and  dress 
with  strong  manure. 

Beans  and  Peas. — Sow  for  succession  as  required.  The  marrow  peas 
are  the  kinds  which  answer  best  for  present  sowing.  If  any  accidents 
have  happened  to  early  sowings,  get  in  a few  rows  of  J Early  Emperor  and 
Advancer  at  ODce  ; they  will  come  in  usefully  between  the  first  earlies  and 
the  later  marrows.  Dress  the  roots  of  beans  and  peas  with  wood  ashes  or 
soot  before  moulding  up. 

Sweet  Herbs  to  be  sown  and  planted.  The  majority  of  these  do  best 
on  raised  banks  of  sandy  earth  in  the  full  sun. 

Marrows  and  Gourds. — Between  this  time  and  the  10th  of  April,  intend- 
ing growers  should  determine  their  plans,  nnd  sow  the  seeds  of  the  varieties 
intended  to  be  grown  for  show.  The  first  object  will  be  to  secure  vigorous 
plants  for  planting  out  in  May  under  hand-lights  or  in  frames,  nnd  for  this 
purpose  the  growth  should  be  slow  and  steady  ; no  cheok  by  cold  draughts  or 
injudicious  watering,  and  no  hurrying  by  excessive  heat.  The  customary 
way  of  raising  marrows  and  oucumbers  is  objectionable,  because  it  tends  to 
debilitate  the  plants,  so  that  when  put  out  they  are  a considerable  time 
recovering.  The  first  error  is  in  sowing  several  seeds  in  the  same  pot,  the 
separation  of  the  plants  causing  damage  to  the  roots;  the  second  error  is 
in  allowing  the  seedlings  to  remain  together  too  long,  so  that  they  get 
drawn,  weak,  spindling,  and  unmanageable.  We  would  advise  intending 
competitors  to  sow  the  seeds  in  fiO-sized  pots,  two  seeds  in  each  pot.  The 
strongest  plant  of  the  two  should  be  allowed  to  fill  the  pot  with  roots,  tbe 
weakest  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  any  difference  as  to  strength  is  per- 
ceptible ; the  plants  removed  may  be  potted  into  00's  to  have  a chance,  but 
those  that  remain  untouched  until  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots  will  provo 
the  best  in  the  end.  Before  shifting  these,  separate  the  ornamental  from 
the  edible  kinds  ; allow  tho  edible  kinds,  which  are  required  to  furnish  the 
largest  fruits,  to  grow  as  they  please;  but  the  ornamental  kinds  should  he 
stopped,  and  allowed  to  break  before  being  shifted.  As  in  growing  large 
fruits  it  is  essential  to  have  the  plants  in  the  fullest  possible  vigour,  with 
plenty  of  large  healthy  loaves,  caro  must  be  taken  at  every  Btage  in  tlioir 
growth  that  they  never  get  pot-bound,  and  never  suffer  through  lank  of 
air  or  moisture.  For  the  seedlings,  a light  rich  fuchsia  compost  will  be 

* This  experiment,  show*  clearly  tho  connootlon  between  tho  tuber  and  tho  bloiaom, 
and  that,  convnrholy,  the  growth  ot  tho  tuber  may  bo  (promoted  by  preventing  the 
development  ot  the  bloisom. 
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most  suitable,  as  it  will  promote  the  formation  of  an  abundance  of  roots. 
After  that,  good,  sound,  turfy  loam  should  predominate. 

Celery. — For  all  general  purposes,  where  thereis  no  intention  tosnatch  an 
early  supply  by  a half-forcing  process,  tho  middle  of  March  is  soon  enough 
to  sow  the  seed.  It  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  in  light  rich  earth,  the 
seed  to  be  scattered  thinly  on  the  surface,  and  be  very  lightly  covered  with 
very  fine  soil.  If  the  soil  is  of  a proper  degree  of  moisture  in  the  first 
instance,  no  water  will  be  needed  till  the  plants  are  up ; the  retention  of 
moisture  and  tbe  geimination  of  the  seed  may  be  promoted  by  laying  a 
sheet  of  paper  over  the  seed-pan,  or  a board  or  tile  may  be  laid  on  it,  care 
being  taken  to  remove  it  the  instant  the  seed  begins  to  sprout.  A gentle 
heat  is  needful  to  bring  up  the  plants  nicely;  but  a strong  heat  is  not 
required,  and  in  fact  is  injurious.  But  if  there  are  no  means  of  starting 
it  with  heat,  it  will  come  on  very  well  kept  in  a frame  or  greenhouse,  in  the 
full  sup,  but  screened  to  prevent  evaporation.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  sowing  the  seed  later  than  is  generally  done,  that  there  is  less  ne>  d of 
artificial  heat  to  start  it  into  growth.  When  the  plants  have  two  rough 
leaves  each,  it  is  advisable  to  draw  out  a few  with  the  aid  of  a bit  of  stick, 
and  pot  them  singly  in  thumb-pots,  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  friable 
loam,  dung  rotted  to  powder,  and  with  an  addition  of  sharp  sand.  These 
may  be  placed  in  a frame,  and  must,  of  course,  be  shaded,  and  rather 
tenderly  cared  for  during  the  first  few  weeks.  A hundred  or  more  plants 
may  be  potted  in  an  hour,  and,  if  carefully  treated,  these  will  give  an  early 
supply  of  fine  heads.  The  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be,  by  good 
cultivation,  to  make  these  selected  plants  overtake  other  people’s  that 
were  sown  early,  and  afterwards  kept  starving  in  the  seed-pans.  The 
remainder  must  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as  they  are  a3  large  in  the  head  as 
the  head  of  a young  radish — say  having  four  or  five  leaves  eaoh.  The 
way  to  prick  them  out  is  to  prepare  first  a frame,  next  tread  the  ground 
hard  where  it  is  to  stand.  On  the  hard  surface  lay  turfs,  grass  side 
downwards,  and  on  the  turfs  spread  three  inches  of  quite  rotten  dung 
and  fine  loam,  equal  parts,  well  mixed  together.  On  this  bed  plant  them 
in  rows  carefully ; water,  put  on  the  light,  keep  shaded  and  rather  close 
till  they  begin  to  grow;  then  take  the  light  off  during  the  day  as  much  as 
possible,  taking  care  to  put  it  on  in  case  of  cold  rains,  or  snow,  or  frost,  all 
of  which  are  possible  even  up  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  plants  that  were 
potted  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  tbe  weather,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. They  will  soon  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and  when  they  do 
so — better,  indeed,  before  they  do  so — shift  them  into  60-size,  with  one 
rather  flat  crock  only  in  the  pot,  the  soil  half  dflng  and  half  loam,  and 
keep  them  in  a frame,  giving  plenty  of  air  and  water,  and  exposing  them 
fully  to  sunshine.  By  the  time  they  fill  these  pots  with  roots,  tbe  season 
will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  planting  out;  and  this,  like  all 
other  processes,  must  be  done  with  care.  As  for  the  general  crop,  where 
there  is  a large  demand,  potting  is  out  of  the  question;  but  it  is  a great 
gain  to  prick  out  the  young  plants  on  a bed  of  rotten  manure  in  a frame. 

JFlotorr  ffiarhrn. 

Rockery. — This  is  a good  time  to  buy  in  alpine  and  succulent  plants  for 
raised  banks  and  rockeries,  as  their  character  can  be  seen  in  the  foliage, 
and  many  will  now  be  in  flower.  The  majority  prefer  a sandy  loam  ; but 
places  should  be  prepared  for  such  as  love  chalk  or  peat,  so  that  several 
distinct  features  may  be  presented  in  various  parts  of  the  construction. 
For  small  gardens,  the  Saxifrages,  variegated  and  other  kinds  of  Thyme, 
Aubrietia,  smaller  Potenlillas,  and  Sedum,  are  the  most  useful.  Choice 
kinds  of  alpines  should  be  grown  in  duplicate,  in  pots,  in  case  of  losses,  by 
which  means  they  can  be  replaced. 

Roses. — During  the  next  six  weeks,  and  longer  if  damp  weather,  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  dwarf  roses  from  pots.  Plants  from  last  year's  enttings 
may  now  be  had  in  54-size  pots  full  of  roots,  and  the  Chinas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  will  be  sure  to  bloom  freely  in  autumn  if  planted  in  a well 
manured  loamy  soil.  If  the  plants  come  to  hand  in  a very  fresh  growing 
state,  keep  them  in  airy  pits  or  frames  for  at  least  three  weeks,  to  harden 
before  planting. 

Ornamental  Grasses. — The  following  dozen  are  among  the  very  best: 
Agrostis  nebulosa,  exquisitely  slender  and  elegant  when  looked  at  raised 
above  the  eye,  above  whioh  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  raise  it  from  the 
stems  being  nearly  as  fine  as  a hair.  From  this  cause  also  a healthy  patch 
of  the  plant  in  flower  looks  like  a little  cloud  lying  upon  the  ground. 
You  can  see  the  dense  inflorescence,  but  not  the  stems  whioh  support  it, 
and  the  whole  has  a fairy-like  aspect.  Agrostis pulchella  is  not  so  elegant, 
but  quite  as  desirable  from  its  prettiness  and  distinct  bushy  habit.  Stipa 
pennata,  the  well-known  and  elegant  feather  grass.  Paplatherum,  or  Milium 
multiflnrum , a most  gracefully  drooping,  slender  flowering  grass.  Briza 
gracilis  and  maxima,  well-known,  popular,  and  good,  but  not  so  good  as 
others  mentioned  here  less  seen  in  cultivation,  but  quite  as  cheap  as  the 
Brizas.  Lagurus  ovatus,  the  soft  and  pretty  hare’s-tail  grass,  quite  indis- 
pensable from  its  distinctness.  Selaria  macrochasta  and  germanica,  hand- 
some, free-growing,  and  noble  grasses,  very  useful  and  striking  for  vase 
decoration.  Eragrostis  elegans , second  to  no  grass  in  existence  for  beauty 
when  the  infloresoenoe  is  springing  from  the  ligule,  or  indeed  at  any  time : 
it,  like  other  grasses,  may  be  cut  with  advantage  in  two  or  three  stages ; 
the  first  cutting  will  be  quite  distinct  from  the  last.  Eordeum  jubatum,  the 
most  elegant  of  the  barleys,  but  which  must  be  cut  in  a very  young  state, 
or  it  will  fall  to  pieces  in  drying.  Sorghum  bicolor,  with  a pendulous  and 
elegant  inflorescence ; the  Pampas  grass  out  when  in  its  prime,  and  Bromus 
brizaformis,  somewhat  like,  but  larger  and  far  prettier  than  a briza,  but  with 
a peculiarly  elegant  habit,  drooping  and  arohing  in  a singularly  graceful 
manner.  The  seed  of  these  may  be  had  from  most  respectable  seedsmen, 
and  should  be  sown  in  the  open  border  about  the  end  of  April,  or  better 
still  in  pots  in  a cold  frame  in  Maroh,  and  then  divided  and  planted  out 
about  the  end  of  April.  In  this  way  they  would  escape  being  mingled 
with  the  common  grasses,  the  seeds  of  whioh  ore  always  plentiful  in  tho 
ground.  They  might  bo  planted  here  nnd  there  in  vacancies  in  the  mixed 
border,  nnd  would  delightfully  vary  it.  But  to  grow  them  specially  for 
cutting,  not  an  unwise  plan,  tho  best  way  would  be  to  give  them  a little 
bed  to  themselves  in  the  kitohen-garden  or  nursery,  or  any  such  place. 
They  would  then  bo  more  under  tho  eye,  nnd  more  likely  to  get  out  at  the 
proper  time.  t.  c.,  when  fresh,  and  young,  and  perfect. 

Tritoma  Uvaria  from  Seed. — The  best  way  of  raising  them  from  seed  is 
to  sow  on  a warm  bed  about  the  beginning  of  Maroh,  or  as  late  as  the  month 
of  April,  if  found  most  convenient.  They  should  not  be  sown  on  a hotbed, 
as  too  much  heat  is  not,  good  for  them,  but  a nice  warm  bed,  say  one  that 
is  Hourly  spent,  will  exactly  suit  all  their  requirements.  At  tho  end  of 
.1  une,  take  out  tho  seedlings  with  a ball,  and  plant  them  in  the  open  ground ; 
during  winter  oover  with  straw.  In  the  following  spring  divide  and  plant 
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them  separately,  where  they  mny  bo  left  to  tnko  oaro  of  themselves  for  the 
remainder  of  their  natural  liven,  the  only  protection  requisite  during  the 
winter  months  being  a conical  heap  of  straw.  The  eusiest  way,  however, 
of  multiplying  them  is  from  the  strong  side-suckers  from  old  plants  in 
the  spring ; the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  March  is  the  best  time  for 
amateurs  to  divide  them,  and  the  divisions  should  then  bo  planted  imme- 
diately in  a riuh  sandy  soil,  where  they  are  sure  to  do  well  without  much 
attention. 

Ranunculus  Bed. — As  soon  ns  the  plants  begin  to  push  through,  the  bed 
should  be  carefully  trod  over  between  the  rows,  firmness  of  tho  soil  being  a 
prime  element  of  sucoess  in  tho  general  cultivation.  If  the  weather  is 
dry,  they  mny  be  watered  night  and  morning,  and  if  tho  soil  hus  not  been 
so  liberally  manured  as  it  ought,  weak  manure  water  mny  be  used.  The 
ranunculus  likes  a moist  and  generous  soil,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a mis- 
taken notion  to  wnter  it  either  frequently  or  oopiously.  Artificial  watering 
never  does  as  much  good  as  isexpeotod  of  it,  an  1 ifitoan  be  dispensed  with 
it  will  be  better  for  the  plants.  It  is  a good  plan  to  mulch  the  bed  with 
moss  or  old  tan,  or  even  ancient  and  well-sweetened  manure,  placing  the 
drossing  noatly  along  the  rows.  Such  a procedure  will  frequently  obviate 
the  necessity  for  watering,  and  carry  the  plants  through  till  the  rnin  falls. 

Forming  Grass  Lawns. — When  properly  managed,  and  allowing  plenty 
of  time,  the  best  turf  is  obtained  from  seed  ; but  the  seed  should  be  obtained 
from  a first-rate  house,  known  for  its  care  in  selecting  and  saving  grass 
seeds,  or  a worse  result  may  happen  than  by  the  use  of  turf  from  a fat 
meadow.  The  grass  seeds  sent  out  by  the  leading  houses  in  the  trade  are 
all  that  can  be  desired ; they  are  selected  so  as  to  be  adaptable  to  every 
variety  of  soil  and  position,  so  that  the  purchaser  only  need  to  specify 
whether  he  wishes  for  a lawn  under  trees,  on  a bleak  hill,  or  on  a damp 
loam,  and  a mixture  of  seeds  will  be  sent  for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  seed 
is  invariably  used  now  in  laying  down  lawns  in  grand  gardens  ; and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Kew,  Kensington,  and  Aldershot,  those  who  rejoice  in  good 
turf  may  have  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way,  for  all  these 
swards  were  sown  down  with  mixtures  of  seeds.  The  laying-down  of 
turf,  however,  is  not  only  a great  saving  of  time  over  producing  turf  from 
seed,  for  the  fact  is,  the  moment  the  work  of  laying  the  turf  is  completed, 
the  lawn  is  made ; but  with  seed  we  must  wait  a year  before  we  can  say 
that  we  have  a really  good  turf.  A deep  sandy  loam  produces  the  finest 
turf,  but  the  more  sandy,  the  more  apt  it  is  to  get  burnt  in  summer- 
time. Fat  lawns  carry  good  swards  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  down  daisies, 
docks,  and  dandelions ; these  should  all  be  spudded  out,  and  if  the 
extremities  of  the  roots  cannot  be  removed,  they  should  be  covered  with 
an  inch  of  salt  before  the  holes  are  filled  in  ; this  will  kill  the  fragments  of 
roots  that  remain  in  the  ground,  and  the  turf  will  soon  join  over  the 
places  whence  the  weeds  were  removed.  On  clays  and  rich  loams  the 
grasses  always  show  a tendency  to  become  coarse,  and  whatever  dressing 
is  applied  should  be  of  poor  sandy  stuff,  with  an  admixture  of  old  mortar, 
road-sand,  or  other  gritty  material  free  of  stones  or  brickbats.  Manure 
should  never  be  applied  to  grass  on  sound  loams  and  clays ; as  much 
water  as  you  please  when  it  is  needed,  but  manure  will  cause  a rankness 
of  growth  that  is  very  objectionable.  On  the  other  hand,  poor  sandy  and 
peaty  soils  will  produce  a closer  and  richer  turf,  if  annually  manured. 
Rotten  dung  spread  over  the  surface  and  broken  up,  and  scattered  an  inch 
deep  during  March,  will  bring  the  grass  forward,  and  if  well  rolled  when 
quite  dry,  its  appearance  will  not  be  unsightly,  and  in  a very  short  time 
the  grass  will  rise  through  it  and  justify  the  act.  But  superphosphate  of 
lime,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundredweight  per  acre,  is  the  best  dressing  for 
grass  on  poor  soils,  as  it  encourages  the  growth  of  clover,  without  which 
there  cannot  be  a good  turf.  Before  grass  seed  is  sown  the  ground  should 
be  drained,  if  needful,  then  dug  deep,  and  the  bottom  spit  mixed  with  the 
top,  if  the  staple  is  good,  then  raked  quite  level,  all  stones  and  hard  rub- 
bish, dead  roots,  &c.,  removed,  and  the  whole  rolled  smooth  and  firm. 
On  a fine  day,  when  the  ground  is  pretty  dry,  and  no  wind  stirring,  proceed 
to  sow.  The  proportion  of  seed  required  is  one  gallon  to  every  six  rods. 
Have  ready  a sufficient  quantity  of  fine  dry  earth  to  sprinkle  the  whole 
surface  half  an  inch  deep.  Scatter  the  seed  rather  thickly,  and  throw  over 
it  the  fine  earth,  and  roll  several  times  to  render  the  whole  firm  and 
smooth  ; and  if  sparrows  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  stretch  some 
white  threads  across  the  ground  about  three  yards  asunder,  and  they  will 
be  scared  long  enough  for  the  seed  to  germinate.  Old  lawns  that  have 
bare  patches  may  be  renovated  without  disturbing  those  parts  that  are  in 
good  trim.  Strip  off  the  grass,  or  dig  it  in  over  the  spots  that  are  poor, 
rake  smooth,  and  sow  as  just  described.  But  generally  turf  that  is  poor 
in  grass  is  rich  in  weeds,  and  to  dig  them  in  is  to  make  sure  of  their 
coming  up  again  ; therefore  the  removal  of  the  turf  is  the  safest  course, 
as  when  rotted  it  is  valuable  for  potting,  and  the  loss  can  be  made  good 
with  soil  brought  to  the  spot.  Grass  that  is  merely  thin,  and  not  weedy, 
may,  if  the  soil  is  not  sour  and  exhausted,  be  greatly  improved  by  sowing 
over  it  now  a good  lawn  mixture,  and  then  covering  with  fine  soil  and 
rolling  in.  Turf  that  is  smooth  and  bearing  an  even  plant,  but  rather  thin 
from  having  been  many  years  mown  without  aid  of  manure,  may  be 
restored  to  a fine  condition  by  means  of  occasional  thin  sprinklings  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 

ffircenfjousc  anh  donscrbatorp. 

Balsams  and  Cockscombs  must  be  shifted  on  and  kept  warm.  Any 
check  by  getting  pot-bound,  or  for  want  of  water,  will  spoil  the  hloom. 
In  repotting  have  the  soil  and  pots  warm;  let  the  shift  be  made  quickly, 
and  without  leaving  the  plants  about  to  be  chilled,  and  water  with  tepid 
water.  We  believe  many-of  the  failures  in  growing  these  annuals  arise 
through  neglect  of  these  small  matters. 

Calceolarias  of  the  shrubby  kind  to  be  shifted  on  as  soon  as  they  fill 
their  pots  with  roots.  A liberal  use  of  chopped  moss  in  the  compost  is  a 
great  help  to  the  roots,  and  if  peat  is  plentiful  in  the  district,  use  one- 
third  part  in  the  mixture.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  must  have  no  check, 
no  artificial  heat  now,  and  must  be  kept  clear  of  fly  by  smoking  when 
required.  In  shifting  these,  put  them  lower  in  the  next  size  pot  than 
they  were  previously,  to  shorten  the  stem  and  promote  new  roots  from 
tha  collar  These  must  be  kept  airy,  or  they  will  run  up  too  high,  and 
bloom  weak. 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons  going  out  of  bloom  in  the 
conservatory  to  have  all  the  remaining  flowers  clipped  off,  all  seeds 
removed,  and  after  being  well  syringed  to  be  shut  up  close  and  warm,  to 
promote  a vigorous  growth.  Camellias  inclined  to  be  leggy,  remove  the 
top  buds,  or  shorten  back. 

Conservatory  to  be  kept  moderately  close  while  east  winds  prevail,  or 
the  plants  in  flower  will  suffer.  No  need  for  fire-heat  now  unless  there 
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nro  many  newly-introduced  stove  plants.  Water  the  borders  liberally; 
stop  climbers. 

Fuchsias  for  exhibition  must  now  have  large  shifts.  Pot  off  cuttings  us 
soon  ns  rooted;  never  suffer  them  to  starve  in  tho  cutting  pans,  and  place 
them  in  moist  heat  to  have  a good  start. 

Liliums. — If  thtBo  are  growing  freely  in  good  turfy  peat,  a top-dressing 
of  half  rotten  oow-dung  will  now  bo  beneficial.  Give  plenty  of  water,  und 
take  care  the  pots  are  not  exposod  to  hot  sun. 

forcing  pit. 

Capsicums  and  Tomatoes  to  bo  potted  off  and  put  in  a moderate  heat 
to  encourage  new  roots.  Use  light  rich  soil.  Tomatoes  wanted  early 
may  be  thrown  into  a blooming  state  by  allowing  them  to  get  pot-bound 
in  small  sixties ; as  soon  us  they  show  for  bloom,  shift  to  forty-eights; 
and  when  they  fill  those  pots  with  roots,  shift  into  six  or  eight-inch  pots. 
By  this  method  a very  early  crop  of  fine  fruit  may  be  secured  in  pots,  and 
there  is  generally  plenty  of  room  to  ripen  them  under  glass  after  the 
ond  of  May.  In  shifting,  none  of  the  crocks  should  be  taken  from  tho 
roots,  but  the  ball  should  bo  lifted  without  damaging  a fibre  into  the  pots 
they  are  shifted  to,  and  the  oompost  filled  firmly  round  it.  As  tho  fruits 
swell,  use  strong  manure- water,  and  give  plenty  of  it. 

Cucumbers. — Newly-established  beds  should  be  carefully  aired  every 
morning,  to  let  off  rank  steam  and  prevent  damping.  Stop  regularly 
before  the  fruit ; never  allow  any  runner  to  go  away  neglected,  or  the  distri- 
bution of  the  sap  will  be  unequal,  and  the  fruiting  unsatisfactory.  Plants 
that  are  worn-out  should  be  destroyed  ; it  is  a folly  at  this  time  of  the  year 
to  attempt  to  renew  their  vigour  by  cutting  back.  If  there  is  a great 
demand  for  cucumbers,  and  the  supply  runs  short,  it  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  half  a fruit  may  be  cut  and  the  other  half  left  to  grow.  In  fact, 
a large  cucumber  may  be  taken  at  three  cuttings,  and  furnish  three  dishe3 
in  succession  instead  of  one. . 

French  Beans  must  be  kept  near  the  glass,  have  as  much  air  as 
possible,  and  while  bearing  have  regular  supplies  of  manure  water.  We 
find  that  passing  a dry  brush  over  the  flowers  when  the  sun  shines  pro- 
motes the  setting  of  the  pods. 

Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  and  other  subjects  in  the  forcing-house,  see 
notices  of  the  last  few  weeks.  Vines  will  require  special  attention  now,  as 
they  are  in  full  vigour : those  colouring  their  bunches  to  have  plenty  of 
air  and  a brisk  heat.  Those  newly  started  to  be  frequently  syringed,  and 
the  borders  kept  warm  and  moist.  Newly-set  bunches  to  be  thinned  with 
great  care  ; the  less  handling  the  better.  Remove  useless  growths,  and 
stop  laterals. 

Melons  that  have  suffered  a check  will  now  be  showing  fruit,  which 
must  be  removed,  unless  the  plants  are  evidently  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
bring  it  to  maturity.  If  a few  fruits  of  any  small  variety  are  wanted  early, 
the  plants  may  be  thrown  into  a fruiting  state  by  letting  them  get  a little 
pot-bound  in  six-inch  pots  on  a warm  tank  or  flue.  Melons  newly  planted 
to  have  a generous  heat,  and  as  much  moisture  as  cucumbers;  but  those 
established  and  in  vigorous  growth  to  be  kept  drier  than  young  plants,  and 
to  have  all  the  sunshine.  Night  temperature,  65°;  day,  70°  to  75°.  Sow 
now  for  a good  crop  to  fruit  late  in  the  summer. 

JFrult  ffiarftrn  anh  ©rcfjarb  l&ouse. 

Orchard  House. — Trees  in  bloom  to  have  air  in  abundance.  Some 
slight  agitation  amongst  the  blossoms  will  help  to  set  them.  Keep  the  air 
as  dry  as  possible  till  the  fruit  is  set,  and  while  stoning  be  very  careful 
not  to  let  them  get  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  at  the  root.  Trees  swelling 
their  fruit  in  the  early  house  to  be  assisted  with  manure- water. 

Wall-trees  must  have  protection  of  some  kind  in  ull  except  the  most 
favoured  districts.  If  any  pruning  or  nailing  has  been  neglected,  see  to  it 
at  once. 

Stobc  anh  @rct)ttt  Ifoust.  . 

Orchid  House  will  require  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  now 
and  general  attention  to  plants  newly  potted  and  those  coming  into  sea- 
sonal growth.  Give  water  cautiously  to  such  as  are  yet  dormant ; but 
encourage  growth  by  sprinkling  water  about  the  floors,  and  keep  an  average 
day-heat  of  80°.  Increase  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  to  encourage  growth.  Be  careful  to  water  so  that  there  is  no 
lodgment  of  moisture  about  the  crowns  of  plants  that  have  not  yet  started. 
Every  plant  in  the  house  should  be  looked  at  now  ; those  on  blocks  require 
fresh  dressing  with  moss  ; those  in  pots  with  peat.  On  bright  mornings 
raise  a good  steam  by  sprinkling  the  pipes.  Plants  to  be  increased  should 
have  a sharp  knife  passed  through  the  stool,  so  as  to  separate  one  or  two 
dormant  pseudo-bulbs  furthest  removed  from  the  parts  that  are  throwing 
up  leaves  or  flowers.  When  these  partially  separated  bulbs  begin  to  grow, 
remove  them  completely  ; pot  in  small  pots  with  chopped  moss,  peat,  and 
sand,  and  place  on  a moist  heat  to  encourage  roots.  Vermin  will  be  active 
now,  and  must  be  destroyed,  or  there  will  be  great  injury  done  to  the  rising 
blooms.  Shading  must  be  ready  in  case  of  sudden  outbursts  of  hot  sun- 
shine, but  it  is  uot  to  be  used  more  than  can  be  avoided  at  present. 

Stove  Climbers  must  be  encouraged  to  grow  fast,  and  training  must 
be  delayed  as  long  as  it  is  safe^to  do  so,  as  training  checks  thelgrowth.  A 
large  shift,  and  the  use  of  rich  soil,  then  to  put  on  a good  bottom-heat  of 
70°  to  80°,  and  have  plenty  of  moisture,  are  the  conditions  under  which 
specimen  stove  plants  will  best  progress.  Shade  after  shifting.  There 
must  now  be  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  stove,  and  this 
with  proper  shifting,  good  rich  soil,  and  a regular  temperature,  will  do 
more  to  keep  down  fly  and  red  spider  than  all  the  nostrums  in  the  world. 
Begonias,  Caladiums,  and  other  quick-growing  soft-wooded  plants,  will  do 
best  on  tan,  which  should  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  diluted  drainings 
from  a dung-heap,  to  enrich  the  atmosphere  with  [ammoniacal  vapours. 
Economise  sun-heat  to  save  fuel. 


Corregiioitfmue* 

— <> — 

Damping  off,  to  arrest. — As  you  have  received  my  observation  upon 
stocks  so  well,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  make  another  communication 
which  has  proved  to  me  most  valuable,  and  may  to  other  amateurs.  I am 
in  the  habit  of  raising  a large  number  of  seedling  geraniums,  zonale 
and  pelargoniums  so-called.  I adopt  your  method  of  sowing  on  the  20th  of 
February,  and  find  a great  many  (zonale)  flower  the  first  year.  I |am 
plagued,  as  other  amateurs  doubtless  are,  with  the  young  plants,  not  only 
of  geraniums,  but  stocks  and  other  things,  damping-off.  The  plan  I adopt  it. 
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when  the  first  one  haR  damped-off,  although  the  plants  have  only  their 
seed-leaves,  to  transplant  them  into  pans  an  inch  apart  every  way.  The 
little  plants  are  raised  with  the  point  of  a knife,  retaining  as  much  e»rth  as 
possible  ; and  by  taking  the  plants  carefully  up  with  a knife  sufficient 
earth  can  be  retained  not  to  check  the  plant.  And  in  planting  them  into  the 
seed-pans,  first  making  the  holes  into  which  they  are  to  go,  I plunge 
the  tiny  plants  nearly  up  to  the  seed-leaves.  By  this  method  I find  I get 
rid  of  my  plague,  and  lose  few,  if  any;  whereas,  if  I leave  them  in  the 
seed-pans,  the  damping  goes  on,  and  then  good-bye  to  my  stock.  I have 
noted  and  tried  the  various  methods  pointed  out  in  your  journal  to  remedy 
this  evil,  but  owing  perhaps  to  ray  clumsiness,  or  other  causes,  I have 
found  the  evil  has  not  abated.  I then  hit  upon  the  method  above 
suggested,  which  I have  found  to  answer  most  admirably.  I am  aware 
professed  gardeners  have  other  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  nui- 
sance, but  it  must  be  recollected  that  nine-tenths  of  amateurs  have  not  the 
gardener’s  appliances.  One  house  must  Berve  for  all  their  purposes — and 
often  only  a sunny  southern  window.  My  hint,  if  you  think  well  of  it, 
is  only  intended  for  amateurs  ; for  I should  not  pretend  to  instruct  a gar- 
dener. With  these  remarks,  as  with  the  others  I made,  I say,  do  as  you 
please.  J.  B.  Walton. 

Sorghum  Tartaricum. — A paragraph  in  your  paper  of  the  9th  instant 
assumes  that  the  above-named  grass  is  identical  with  Sorghum  (Holeus) 
saccharatum,  respecting  which  a good  deal  was  said  and  written  a few 
years  ago;  but  which,  notwithstanding  its  doubtless  excellent  qualities, 
fell  gradually  into  disrepute  through  its  tardiness  in  ripening  its  grain  in 
our  climate.  A similar  sta'ement  has  also  been  made  more  than  once,  in 
a leading  gardening  journal,  consequent  upon  the  popularizing  of  the 
S.  tartaricum  by  J.  Hullett,  Esq.,  of  Cosham.  As  the  same  opinion  seems 
to  be  also  prevalent  amongst  the  trade  as  well  as  private  individuals,  for 
the  better  information  of  your  numerous  readers  we  venture  to  correct 
this  error,  and  beg  to  inform  you,  'hat  though  nearly  allied  plants  they  are 
quite  distinct  from  one  another.  In  order  to  give  you  an  immediate  and 
self-evident  proof  of  their  distinctness,  we  enclose  you  a few  grains  of  the 
seed  of  each,  in  which  particular  you  will  perceive  that  they  differ  ss  black 
differs  from  white,  S.  saccharatum  being  black  and  S.  tartaricum  (?)  white 
seeds.  Whether  or  not  the  Sorghum  tartaricum  (?)  will  ever  become,  in 
the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  a “ cereal  ” in  this  country  remains 
to  be  proved.  That  it  has  excellent  properties,  aDd  that  its  seeds  would 
make  a very  fair  kind  of  bread,  we  are  not  disposed  to  doubt;  and  the 
abundance  with  which  they  are  produced,  in  common  with  the  habit  of  the 
whole  family,  will  be  a great  recommendation,  provided  it  is  found  to  ripen 
its  seeds  in  all  summers  in  this  climate.  This  is  the  chief  question  con- 
cerning it.  There  is,  however,  another  Sorghum  which  we  believe  will  be 
found  to  ripen  its  seeds  more  readily  in  northern  climates  than  any,  and 
we  should  strongly  recommend  those  who  are  disposed  to  attempt  their 
cultivation  to  try  it.  As  regards  its  habit  and  culture,  it  does  not  differ 
from  S.  tartaricum  (?),  and  should  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  April — or  March, 
if  the  weather  change  to  more  genial  temperature.  This  species  is  known 
as  Andropogon  sorghum.  Its  seeds  externally  are  of  a red-brown  colour, 
white  within,  and  are  produced  in  wonderful  profusion.  We  have  thought 
so  well  of  this  plant  as  to  consider  it  worth  while  to  bring  it  into  promi- 
nence, as  possessing  qualities  more  favourable\to  our  climate  than 
S.  tartaricum  (?).  We  have  therefore  been  induced  to  , 'offer  seed  of  it  by 
public  advertisement.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  we  have  seen  this 
species  (Andropogon  sorghum)  catalogued  as  synonymous  with  A.  rubens, 
though  it  is  certainly  not  identical  with  that  kind.  In  conclusion,  having 
in  some  measure  shared  the  anxiety  which  our  esteemed  correspondent 
Mr.  Hullett  has  had,  respecting  the  supplying  of  his  20,000  applicants  for 
seed  of  S.  tartaricum  (?),  we  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  that  the  public 
should  be  informed  that  it  has  not  been  without  some  considerable 
expense  to  himself  that  Mr.  Hullett  has  been  able  to  satisfy  their  claims. 

Covent  Garden,  London.  Hooper  & Co. 


Splits  to  <&u m'ejs* 

Orchids  for  Cool  Houses. — S.  B.,  Walton. — The  following  are  good  and  well 
adapted  for  cool  treatment ; they  are,  moreover,  comparatively  cheap  : Cypri- 
pedium  insigne,  Disa  grandiflora,  Epidendrum  vitellinnm,  Odontoglossum 
grande,  Limatodes  rosea,  Bletia  campanulata,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  Lycaste  Deppei,  Oncidium  flexuosum,  Renanthera  coccinea,  Pha- 
jus  grandifolius.  We  find,  on  reference  to  a trade  catalogue,  that  one  small 
plant  each  of  these  twelve  (save  and  except  Disa  grandiflora,  which  is 
not  entered  at  a price)  may  be  obtained  for  £10.  Probably  the  finest  cool 
orchid  known  is  Oncidium  phalcenopsis,  but  it  is  far  too  costly  to  be  entered 
in  this  list,  as  a good  bit  of  it  would  fetch  £20  or  £30,  and  a moderately 
good  specimen  £100.  If  the  directions  on  cultivation  given  in  the  “Gar- 
den Oracle”  for  1865  are  followed  by  S.  B.,  there  will  be  experienced  but 
little  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  above. 

Pillar  Plants  for  Greenhouse. — S.  B. — One  of  the  best  plants  for  a pillar 
is  the  variegated  Cobea  scaudens,  but  it  must  be  allowed  to  ramble  over 
the  roof;  in  faot,  it  needs  plenty  of  room.  Fuohsia  corallina  makes  a 
grand  pillar  plant.  Lapageria  rosea  is  superb.  Jasminum  grandifiorum, 
Tropseolum  Lobbianum  Eclipse,  and  Cooper’s  Defiance  are  also  useful  in 
their  way,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  equally  good  things,  and  we  suppose 
the  names  of  a few  to  be  preferable  to  the  names  of  many. 

Acacias — S.  B. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  any  number  of  green- 
house acacias,  but  the  best  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  plant  them  out  in 
conservatory  borders,  in  a mixture  of  good  turfy  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
loam,  and  let  them  grow  almost  as  they  like.  You  then  have  the  natural 
grace  that  belongs  to  them.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots,  taken  off  with  a 
heel,  strike  readily  under  hand-lights  in  sandy  peat  during  the  summer, 
and  should  be  grown  on  in  pots  till  large  enough  to  turn  out.  They  may 
also  be  propagated  from  pieces  of  the  largo  roots.  The  greenhouse  kinds 
require  a temperature  averaging  40°  all  winter — it  should  never  be  lower 
than  35° — and  at  the  turn  of  the  Reason,  when  they  begin  to  push  for 
bloom,  more  heat  and  moisture.  The  most  useful  kinds  are  to  be  had  at 
all  respectable  nurseries.  The  following  are  the  best  for  amateurs: 
affinis,  nmmna,  armata,  dealhata,  decurrens,  dolabrifnrmis,  Drummondi, 
emarginata,  floribunda,  grandis,  juniperina,  rotundifolia,  lophantha,  nnd 
taxifolia. 

Water-Lilies. — Robert. — You  must  give  up  the  idea  of  having  the  red 
and  blue  flowered  water-lilies  in  your  open-air  aquarium.  The  beautiful 
Nympbtea  ccerulea;  Devoniensis  gigantea,  rubra,  stellata,  versicolor,  and 
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others,  insist  on  having  the  water  hot;  and  if  you  make  a scrutiny  of  the 
basins  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  these  lilies  have  charmed  you,  you  will 
see  the  pipes  by  which  the  water  is  heated,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  discover 
by  the  species  and  their  degrees  of  luxuriance  where  the  water  is  warmest 
and  where  coolest.  There  are  five  hardy  Nymphaeas  in  general  cultivation, 
and  about  fifty  more  that  invite  the  attention  of  wealthy  horticulturists. 

Salvia  gcsntrerjlora.. — R.  J.  T. — This  should  be  showing  its  bloom  spikes 
now,  and  should  therefore  not  be  shifted,  but  give  it  plenty  of  liquid 
manure,  or  put  a spoonful  of  genuine  Peruvian  guano  on  the  surface  of 
the  mould  every  three  cays,  and  wash  it  in  with  water.  If  not  now  showing 
bloom  it  may  be  shifted,  and  you  will  have  to  wait  for  bloom  till  next 
season.  Shorten  the  shoots  of  Justicia  carnea  to  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  shake  it  out  and  repot  in  rich  compost,  plunge  in  bottom-heat, 
shift  again  as  the  plant  advances,  Ryringe  frequently,  and  by  the  middle  of 
July  it  should  be  a handsome  specimen,  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fine 
heads  of  bloom.  The  tops  now  cut  off,  if  placed  in  bottom-heat — say,  a 
cucumber  frame  at  work — would  soon  make  fine  young  plants.  Gaillardias, 
heliotropes,  lobelias,  and  gazanias  will  all  bloom  this  season  if  sown  immedi- 
ately, and  pushed  on  in  heat ; but  you  ought  to  have  set  them  to  work  on  the 
1 st  of  February.  The  scarlet  Linum  we  have  always  advised  to  sow  where  it 
is  to  bloom,  and  to  give  it  no  artificial  beat  at  all.  Campanula  pyrami- 
dalis  is  a biennial.  Tacsonia  ignea  will  not  flower  the  first  season. 

Cydonia  Japonica. — J.  Thomas. — The  Pyrus  Japonica,  more  correctly 
known  as  Cydonia  Japonica,  is  increased  by  layers.  It  may  also  be  worked 
on  thorn-stocks.  The  layers  are  put  down  in  September  in  the  usual  way, 
and  are  allowed  to  remain  till  the  September  following,  when  they  are 
taken  off  and  planted  in  nursery  rows  until  strong  enough  to  be  removed 
to  the  places  they  are  to  decorate.  It  will  grow  in  any  good  loamy  soil  or 
clay,  and  makes  a very  beautiful  bush  or  standard.  But  the  best  place 
for  it  is  a dwarf  wall. 

Vectis. — We  saw  the  plant  you  inquire  about  in  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.’s 
nursery,  Upper  Clapton,  last  summer.  We  cannot  afford  any  further  clue 
to  it. 

Stocks. — Reader  need  not  be  startled  to  find  that  one  account  does  not 
quite  agree  with  another.  Our  business  is  to  progress,  not  to  hold  fast  to 
any  system  when  we  have  discovered  a better.  The  “ incendiary  advice" 
will  be  followed  by  some  thousands  of  cultivators  this  seasoo,  and  we 
shall  hear  from  some  of  them  that  it  embodies  a golden  rule.  It  is  not 
our  mission  to  holster  up  anybody’s  book,  and  severe  impartiality  and  the 
love  of  truth  and  science  may  compel  us  frequently  to  run  counter  to  the 
most  reputable  of  authorities,  no  matter  who  they  are.  We  are  not  at  all 
surprised  to  hearthatin  your  district  (Newry)  broccoli,  cabbage,  wallflowers, 
rockets,  antirrhinums,  &c.,  after  standing  the  winter  and  surviving  the 
great  frost,  are  now  perishing  fast.  The  mild  weather  that  followed  the 
frost  started  them  into  growth,  and  put  them  in  condition  to  be  quite  ruined 
by  the  return  of  cold  weather.  We  saw  a fine  gathering  of  rhubarb  made 
on  the  20th  of  February  from  open  quarters  in  a very  exposed  district,  but 
not  a stick  can  be  got  now,  even  with  the  help  of  straw,  &o.  Those  who 
pruned  their  roses  early  will  catch  it  awfully. 

Plant  Case. — Miss  Maling’s  indoor  plant  oase,  as  made  by  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Danvers-street,  Chelsea,  is  an  admirable  contrivance  in  which  to  grow 
ferns  and  a few  of  the  smaller  orchids,  with  the  aid  of  hot-water,  and  also 
to  display  forced  flowers  and  fine  foliage  plants  for  a time  ; but  we  do  not 
think  you  can  do  much  with  it  for  forcing  roses,  because  of  the  necessary 
scarcity  of  light.  Nor  should  we  expect  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  propa- 
gating in  it,  though  cuttings  of  plants  may  be  struck  almost  anywhere  in 
damp  and  shade.  We  know  of  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  plant  cases,  and 
for  ferns  especially  it  is  admirable.  On  this  point  we  speak  from  know- 
ledge, having  bad  cases  of  this  make  in  use  ever  since  they  were  first  in- 
troduced to  public  notice. 

Small  Greenhouse. — Brum. — Your  little  house,  10  feet  by  8 feet,  need 
not  have  so  high  a wall  as  you  propose ; 2J  feet  will  be  plenty.  Otherwise 
your  plan  is  good.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a small  ventilator  at  each  end, 
and  none  in  the  roof;  when  extra  air  is  wanted,  the  door  can  be  set  open. 
You  could  not  do  better  for  keeping  frost  out  than  have  Hays’s  constant 
stove,  which  is  cheap,  elegant,  and  effective,  and  when  out  of  use  can  be 
taken  away  for  the  season. 

C.  B.  Wollaston. — We  really  have  not  time  to  make  the  search  you  desire. 

Oranges  and  Pomegranates. — Reader. — These  fail  in  private  gardens  more 
through  being  starved  than  through  want  of  heat.  The  soil  in  the  pots 
and  boxes  is  allowed  to  get  sour  and  effete,  whereas  it  should  be 
renewed  every  year  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  old  stuff  round 
the  sides,  as  deep  as  can  be  without  injury  to  the  roots.  The 
new  soil  should  be  lumps  of  turfy  loam  and  cakes  of  old  cow-manure 
rammed  in  hard,  and  during  the  few  hot  months  liquid  manure  should 
be  given  once  a week.  By  thus  insuring  free  summer  growth,  bloom 
and  fruit  will  result  in  their  season.  They  may  be  wintered  at  an  aver- 
age temperature  of  40°,  nay,  we  have  kept  them  in  cool  houses  without 
fire-heat,  except  to  just  keep  frost  out,  giving  them  a steady  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  the  spring  to  start  them  nicely. 

Covering  a Porch. — B.  B.  B. — The  quickest,  safest,  and  cheapest  cover- 
ing would  be  Virginian  oreeper.  A little  less  quick  would  be  semperviren3 
roses,  very  beautiful,  fast  growing  and  abundant  bloomers,  one  only  to  each 
pillar.  These  would  require  plenty  of  water,  and  the  ground  heavily 
manured  hefore  planting,  as  the  chalky  substratum  will  try  them.  Less 
quick  than  the  last,  but  in  such  a hot  place  very  suitable,  Ceanothus 
papillosus,  which  would  require  some  good  turf  chopped  over  with 
rotten  cow-dung.  Iledern  regneriana,  a grand  ivy  with  huge  leaves, 
would  run  up  quick,  and  be  rich  and  shady.  Clematis  ccerulea  would 
rejoice  in  that  hot,  dry,  ohalky  bottom,  and  goto  the  top  of  the  pillars 
at  a rapid  pace.  Be  content  with  only  one  kind  of  plant,  have  no  mix- 
tures. You  are  in  time  now  to  plant  any  of  them  from  pots. 

Celosia  pyramidalis. — W.  Wilson. — It  is  best  to  make  three  sowings,  one 
in  February,  another  in  March,  and  the  third  in  April,  and  these  give  a 
good  succession  of  bloom  to  Christmas,  or  even  into  the  new  year.  To 
start  tho  seeds  strongly  nnd  well  a bottom-heat  of  80’  to  90°  is  neoessary ; 
sow  the  seed  thinly,  but  directly  the  plauts  are  up  place  them  close  to  the 
glnss.  and  give  air  freely  to  keep  them  dwarf.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
sulllciently  strong,  pot  them  off  into  “ thumbs, ’’  and  give  them  a bottom- 
heat  of  80°  at  the  least,  a moist  atmosphere,  and  as  much  air  night  and 
day  as  the  heat  of  the  frame,  pit,  or  house,  will  admit  of,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  night  temperature  should  not  fall  much  below  00°,  while  in 
tho  daytime  a brisk  moist  heat  rising  to  80°  or  90°,  with  sun-heat  and 
moisture,  will  not  be  too  much.  As  the  pots  fill  with  roots,  shift  into  those 
of  a larger  size.  Fine  plunta  may  bo  grown  in  11-inch  pots,  but  if  you 
wish  to  attain  the  fullest  perfection,  13  or  15-inoh  pots  will  be  necessary. 
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Cabbages  are  ignoble  subjects  for  horticultural 
ec  hi  res,  but  they  dare  not  be  ignored  because  of  their  ignobility. 
The  fact  is,  the  time  has  come  for  the  sowing  of  cabbage-seed,  and 
v<ry  much  of  the  pre  fit  of  the  business  must  depend  on  the  proper 
doing  of  it ; and  when  profit  is  in  consideration,  we  agree  to  forget 
the  meanness  of  the  subject  in  view  simply  of  its  utility.  So  in 
the  matter  of  cabbage,  the  meanest  of  vegetables  claims  a certain 
degree  of  respect,  and  in  every  good  garden  now  the  prudent  culti- 
vator is  preparing  his  seed-plots,  and  hopes  for  a tine  day  soon 
that  he  may  sow  the  seed.  At  this  juncture,  then,  we  propound  the 
question — Do  you,  good  reader,  know  a good  cabbage  from  a 
bad  one  ? The  boldness  of  the  query  will,  we  trust,  be  pardoned 
because  of  its  importance,  and  the  more  so  that  we  wish  to  make  an 
observation  on  cabbages  in  general.  A considerable  number  of  the 
best  esteemed  varieties  form  large,  compact,  white  hearts,  that  are 
as  solid  as  stale  bread.  The  judges  at  shows  take  hold  of  a 
cabbage  and  press  the  heart  with  their  thumbs,  and  (perhaps)  award 
the  best  prize  to  the  hardest  hearts  they  can  discover.  Now  we 
venture  the  doctrine  that  hard-heartedness  in  a cabbage  is  fully  as 
objectionable  as  in  a man  or  woman,  and  that  people  who  go  for 
compactness,  solidity,  and  whiteness  in  the  hearts  of  cabbages,  go 
for  qualities  that  are  altogether  objectionable.  As  a rule,  there  is 
comparatively  little  flavour  in  a white-hearted  cabbage;  if  there  is 
the  smallest  tinge  of  pink  added,  the  flavour  is  decidedly  rank  and 
objectionable.  Then,  in  common  with  all  blanched  vegetables,  the 
white  cabbage  is  comparatively  innutritious.  This  would  not 
matter  if — as  in  the  case  of  seakale,  lettuces,  endive,  and  some  other 
things  that  are  blanched — delicacy  were  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of 
colour ; but  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  cabbage  may  any  day  be 
determined  by  placing  on  the  table  twodishes  equally  well  cooked,  one 
to  consist  of  the  compactest  white  heart  that  can  be  found  of  Sugar 
Loaf,  Enfield,  or  Battersea,  and  the  other  of  little  Collards  or 
Brussels  sprouts,  or  small  loose  plants  of  any  of  the  larger  kinds 
that  have  not  hearted  well.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  as  one  of 
economy  only,  the  green  vegetable  will  supersede  the  white,  for  it 
is  better  flavoured  and  more  nutritious ; moreover,  it  takes  less 
from  the  soil  and  more  from  the  atmosphere  than  the  other  for  the 
construction  of  its  fabric.  To  be  sure,  blanched  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  consist  in  great  part  of  water,  yet  whatever  of  fibre  and 
secretions  they  contain  must  be  gathered  up  from  the  roots,  for  not 
having  seen  the  daylight  they  can  have  obtained  but  a small  pro- 
portion of  their  substance  from  the  atmosphere. 

But,  to  avoid  making  a scientific  question  of  the  subject,  we 
are  content  to  recommend  the  cultivation  of  small,  quick-growing, 
loose-hearted  cabbages,  where  the  object  of  the  cultivator  is  to  place 
an  elegant  and  salubrious  dish  of  vegetables  on  the  table.  There 
is  perhaps  not  a more  useful  variety  of  cabbage  in  cultivation  than 
the  true  Rosette  Colewort,  though,  like  many  other  good  things,  it 
requires  a considerable  space  of  ground,  as  compared  with  larger- 
growing  sorts,  to  furnish  a given  quantity  for  table  use.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  trade  growers  are  perpetually  on  the  look-out  for  im- 
proved varieties  of  cabbage ; for  in  the  garden  of  the  peer,  no  less 
than  in  the  plot  of  the  ploughman,  some  kinds  must  be  grown,  and 
on  every  day  throughout  the  year  cabbages  should  be  visible  in  some 
form  or  other.  Having  in  view  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
best  varieties  of  this  useful  vegetable,  we  say,  give  the  preference 
to  kinds  that  do  not  form  huge,  compact,  flint-like  hearts,  and  let 
all  cabbages  be  cut  in  a younger  state  than  they  are  usually  taken  ; 
for  while  they  are  green  throughout  they  are  all  that  we  require, 
but  every  degree  of  whiteness  is  objectionable.  Such  quick-grow- 
ing kinds  as  Fetich's  Improved  Atkins's  Matchless,  Early  Barnes , 
Early  Dwarf  I ork,  Little  Pixie,  and  Shilling’s  Queen , with  the 
true  Rosette  or  London  Colewort  added,  are  far  to  be  preferred  to 
the  Battersea,  Enfield  Market,  and  Large  York,  which  have  been 
generally  accepted  as  the  perfection  of  cabbages.  But  all  these 
large  kinds  are  good  if  taken  when  the  hearting  process  begins,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  it  ends,  and  the  hearts  look  ready  to  burst. 
Even  the  Drumhead , or  cattle  cabbage,  makes  as  sweet  arid  tender 
a dish  to  accompany  a hot  joint  as  any  cabbage  in  cultivation,  if 
used  when  small,  and  so  on  all  through.  But,  as  a rule,  it  is  better 
to  grow  the  small  varieties  in  gardens,  and  as  they  may  be  planted 
pretty  close  together,  the  total  produce  will  in  the  end  be  not  se- 
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riously  deficient,  as  compared  with  the  large-growing  kinds ; but  if 
it  is  a question  of  weight  for  weight  we  give  up  the  argument,  for 
the  large  cabbages  will  carry  the  dny — indeed,  the  total  deadweight 
of  their  produce  is  something  astonishing. 

The  great  desideratum  of  kitchen  garden  practice  is  to  ensure 
gree  n vegetables  in  the  months  of  Febiuarv,  March,  and  April. 
How  is  it  to  be  done?  Probably,  in  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
gardens  throughout  the  country,  there  is  not  now  a scrap  of  any- 
thing green  fit  for  use.  It  must  be  among  the  Brassicas  we  should 
find  the  materials  to  tide  over  until  the  first  supplies  of  round 
spinach  are  obtainable ; seakale,  asparagus,  and  roots  are  the  staple 
products  during  the  three  months  named,  but  in  some  places  late 
Broccolis,  and  everywhere  Sprouting  Broccoli,  assist  in  some  degree, 
and  then  to  fill  in  there  must  be  some  kind  of  cabbage.  The 
terrible  frost  of  January  last  put  to  a severe  test  the  various  forms 
of  cabbage  commonly  grown  to  keep  over  winter.  The  destruction 
of  Brassicas  has  been  universal,  but  some  kinds  have  escaped. 
First,  we  must  observe  that  small  plants  from  sowings  made  rather 
late  last  autumn  are  but  little  the  worse  for  the  weather,  and  this 
irrespective  of  sorts.  In  a small  state  all  the  sorts  are  hardier  than 
when  their  growth  is  completed.  But  especially  hardy,  when 
planted  out  from  sowings  made  late  in  August,  are  Nonpariel 
Improved , Enfield  Market,  and  Fearnought : these  are  true  cab- 
bages. Amongst  the  intermediate  forms,  partaking  more  or  less  of 
the  characters  of  the  Brussels  sprouts  and  the  cabbage,  we  must 
give  first  place  to  the  Dalmeny  Sprouts  and  the  Albert  Sprouts, 
which  were  a few  years  since  introduced  to  public  notice  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  and  Mein.  These  have  passed  through  the  frosts  of  1867 
with  but  little  harm,  while  other  sorts  fully  grown  and  on  the  same 
plots  of  ground  have  been  destroyed  entirely.  The  true  Cottager's 
Kale,  sent  out  a few  years  since  by  Mr.  Turner,  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  winter  greens  known.  Another  excellent  variety, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein,  is  the 
Feather-stemmed  Savoy.  This,  like  the  Dalmeny  and  the  Albert 
Sprouts,  is  a hybrid,  and  the  result  of  carefully  crossing  with  the 
Brussels  sprouts. 

To  provide  for  autumn  supplies,  when  peas  and  beans  and  other 
summer  vegetables  are  gone,  there  should  be  a few  small  sowings 
of  the  small-growing  kinds  made  during  March,  April,  and  May. 
But  very  early  in  April  a beginning  should  be  made  in  the  sowing 
of  the  large-growing  varieties  of  late  autumn  and  winter  greens. 
All  the  sprouting  greens  require  a long  period  and  a good  soil  to 
acquire  perfection  in  time  to  be  of  use,  but  it  would  be  well  to  sow 
a few  small  patches  of  these  for  succession  in  May,  with  a view  to 
the  month  of  March  following,  when  green  vegetables  will  be 
scarce.  In  the  far  north  it  is  found  desirable  to  make  sowings  of 
winter  greens  in  frames  about  the  middle  of  March,  in  order  to 
have  them  forward  enough  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  their  com- 
paratively short  summer,  but  in  southern  and  midland  districts 
there  is  no  need  for  such  haste.  At  the  beginning  of  April  is 
early  enough  ; and  when  the  work  is  once  begun  it  must  be  carried 
on  with  spirit,  and  there  must  be  no  starving  in  seed-beds  until  the 
summer  is  half  gone.  Let  the  stuff  be  planted  out  early  in  well 
prepared  and  abundantly  manured  soil,  and  the  labour  bestowed 
will  be  well  repaid  by  the  greater  abundance  and  superior  quality 
of  the  produce. 

Looking  once  more  to  the  months  of  February,  March,  and 
April,  we  repeat  that  the  hardier  kinds  of  cabbage  should  be  sown 
pretty  plentifully  in  J uly  and  August,  and  be  got  out  on  clean  land 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle ; and  thence  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  inde:  d throughout  the  winter,  while  weather  permits, 
there  may  yet  be  some  to  plant,  and  always  some  to  use.  Bunch 
greens  are  now  realizing  6s.  per  dozen  bunches  in  Covent  Garden 
market,  a capital  price  for  those  farsighted  growers  who  made 
preparations  for  the  supply  in  July  and  August  last. 


Live  for  Something. — Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move,  and  live, 
pass  off  the  stage  of  life,  and  are  heard  of  no  more.  Why?  None  were 
blessed  by  them  ; none  could  point  to  them  as  the  means  of  their  redemp- 
tion ; not  a line  they  wrote,  not  a word  they  spoke,  could  be  recalled, 
and  so  they  perished;  their  light  went  out  in  darkness,  and  they  were 
not  remembered  more  than  the  insects  of  yesterday.  Will  you  thus  live 
and  die?  0 man,  immortal,  live  for  something.  Do  good,  and  leave 
behind  you  a monument  of  virtue  that  the  storms  of  time  can  never 
destroy.  Write  your  name  by  kindness,  love,  and  mercy,  on  the  hearts 
of  thousands  you  come  in  contact  with  year  by  year,  and  you  will  never 
be  forgotten.  No ; your  name,  your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the 
hearts  you  leave  behind  as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  evening.  Good  deeds 
will  shine  as  brightly  on  the  earth  as  the  stars  of  heaven. — Dr.  Chalmers, 
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Fiubt  Spuing  Show,  March  23. 

The  season  of  Flower  Shows  has  opened  auspiciously,  though  the  ele- 
ments have  been  most  unkind.  If  ever  an  exhibition  deserved  good 
weather,  and  on  appreciative  crowd  of  spectators,  it  was  that  held  at 
Regent’s  Park  on  Saturday  last,  when  the  wind  changed  from  east  to 
west,  mid  in  place  of  snow  and  frost,,  to  which  one  had  become  painfully 
accustomed,  gave  drizzle  instead.  The  contrast  between  the  gay  conserva- 
tory and  the  dull  garden  without  was  far  greater  than  usually  occurs  on 
the  Q3rd  of  March,  when  in  average  seasons  there  is  much  new  leafage 
visible,  and  sometimes  a fair  sprinkling  of  flowers.  Whether  we  have  any 
right  to  complain  of  the  weather  is  a question  ; it  is  very  certain  that  the 
horticulturists  who  contributed  to  this  beautiful  display  deserve  the 
highest  praise  for  their  skill,  taste,  public  spirit,  and  disregard  of  many 
circumstances  unfavoursble  to  the  opening  of  the  sensor).  The  usual 
small  tent  was  put  up  and  in  part  occupied,  but  the  exhibition  was  really 
held  in  the  conservatory,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  up 
to  a certain  moment,  and  that  is  when  the  tide  of  visitors  is  at  its  highest, 
when  the  place  becomes  inconveniently  hot  and  crowded.  All  round  the 
building  were  banks  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  across  the  centre  was  a 
double  stage,  one  side  of  which  was  wholly  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Paul, 
with  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  narcissus,  and  the  other  side  with  pot-roses 
from  the  same  exhibitor.  These  two  banks,  and  a great  batch  of  Cyclamen 
persicum,  were  the  principal  features  of  the  display  ; but  in  the  tent  there 
were  eleven  boxes  of  cut  roses,  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  and  Mr.  William 
Paul,  a display  of  miscellaneous  plants,  a fine  lot  of  fruit,  and  some  in- 
teresting miscellanies. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Bulbous  Flowers. — We  must  be 
always  on  our  guard  against  that  stereotyped  form  of  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  a surprise,  in  which  we  declare  we  have  never  seen  the 
like  before.  We  might  say  of  Mr.  William  Paul’s  hyacinths  that  they 
surpassed  all  former  exhibitions  of  the  same  kind;  but  perhaps  that 
would  not  be  true,  and  we  have  no  record  of  measurements  of  spikes  and 
bells  to  afford  a standard  for  comparison.  So,  avoiding  all  possible  ex- 
travagance of  language,  I shall  affirm  that  these  hyacinths  appeared  to  me 
to  surpass  by  some  sensible  degrees  all  hyacinths  hitherto  shown  in  my 
time,  and  they  establish  for  Mr.  Paul  the  fame  that  properly  belongs  to  a 
man  who  takes  first  rank  in  an  important  branch  of  horticulture.  It  is  in 
a good  competition  that  one  can  best  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  produc- 
tions ; and  there  they  stood  apart  from  all  others  by  their  noble  excellence, 
though  competing  with  them  were  several  superb  collections.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  secondary  groups  was  a grand  twelve  from  Mr.  Kirtland,  of 
Albion  Nursery,  Stok-i  Newington.  Other  groups  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Cutbusb,  junior,  of  Barnet ; M’.  G.  Wheeler,  of  Regent’s  Park  ; and  Mr. 
Bartlett,  of  Hammersmith.  Conspicuous  amongst  these,  both  by  their 
fine  qualities  and  distinct  colours,  were  the  following:  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Charles  Dickens,  Van  Speyke,  Vunxbaak,  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
Grandeur  a Merveille,  Feruck  Khan,  Blondin,  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  Koh-i- 
noor  (the  samples  of  this  were  well  coloured),  Snowball,  Mont  Blanc, 
Grand  Lilas,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Ida  (the  best  yellow,  and  very 
good  this  season),  Princess  Helena  (a  fme  white),  Orondates,  Mimosa, 
Hadyn,  Due  de  Malakoff,  Macaulay,  Robert  Steiger,  Lady  Sale  (the  last 
two  remarkably  rich  in  colour),  Florence  Nightingale,  Von  Schiller,  La 
Grandesse,  La  Dame  du  Lac  (superb  when  it  has  been  out  some  time), 
Solfaterre,  Lord  Wellington,  Norma,  Alba  supersissima  (one  of  the  best 
whites,  and  not  much  known),  Blocksberg,  Reine  Blanche,  Honneur 
d’Overveen.  Tulips  were  largely  and  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Paul,  and  there 
were  contributions  fiom  Mr.  Kirtland,  who  was  1st  in  the  class  for  eighieen, 
Mr.  Cutbusb,  of  Barnet,  2nd  eighteen,  and  Mr.  Burley,  of  Albert  Nursery, 
Pembridge  Place,  Bayswater.  The  last-named  exhibitor  had  in  his  col- 
lection some  new  varieties  of  considerable  merit,  and  about  which  some 
remarks  will  be  made  shortly.  Very  conspicuous  in  the  collection  of 
tulips  were  the  following : Vermilion  Brilliant,  Thomas  Moore,  Arcbduc 
d’Autrii  he,  Couleur  Cardinal,  Bride  of  Haarlem,  Canary  B'rd,  White  and 
Yellow  Poltebakker,  Duchesse  do  Parma,  Jagt  Van  Drift,  La  Majestueuse, 
Mohere,  Proserpine,  Queen  of  Violets,  Queen  Victoria,  Brutus,  Drapeau 
de  France,  Golden  Prince,  La  Laitiere,  Luna,  Paul  Moreelse,  Imperator 
Rubrorum.  All  the  foregoing  are  good  in  form  and  habit,  and  eminently 
effective  in  colouring.  As  for  the  doubles,  very  few  of  course  were  shown  ; 
the  fact  is,  they  are  not  fit  for  show,  but  nevertheless  are  tremen- 
dously showy.  The  best  were  yellow  and  red  Tournsol  and  double 
Due  Van  Tbol.  In  Mr.  Paul’s  grand  group  of  eighteen,  the  follow- 
ing were  noticeable  for  their  fine  characters  : Keizer  Kroon,  Ver- 
milion Brilliant,  Fabiola,  Couleur  Cardins],  Globe  do  Rigaut,  White 
Pottebakker,  Roi  Pepin,  Van  der  Neer,  Proserpine.  Perhaps  a more 
select  nine  cannot  be  found  in  the  catalogues.  In  the  tent  there  was 
a delightful  bank  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  the  usual  difference  of 
character  amongst  them.  Mr.  Wm.l’uul  put  up  a great  lot,  which  were  at 
once  remarkable  for  profusion  of  flowers  and  paucity  of  leaves.  Mr. 
Cutbusb,  of  Barnet,  put  up  a nice  six,  which  were  nearly  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  Paul’s,  but  rather  better  as  to  leaves,  and  perhaps 
the  flowers  fewer.  Another  half-dozen  came  from  Mr.  Todruan,  who 
never  exhibits  a second-rate  thing.  These  were  quite  leafy,  and  certainly 
were  less  abundant  in  flowers  than  those  from  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Cutbusb.  I 
did  not  notice  tho  decision  of  the  judges  ; but  1 am  quite  sure,  if  1 hod 
judged  them,  1 should  have  placed  Todman  first  in  the  six  class,  for  lilies 
of  the  valley  consisting  of  flowers  only  have  really  a starved  and  bleak 
appearance ; every  truss  of  flowers  should  have  its  half-embracing  leaf  to 
give  it  the  chaim  that  in  this  plant,  is,  when  fully  developed,  without  equal 
for  grace  and  purity.  Of  course  you  are  all  awaro  that  hard  forcing  will 
bring  up  the  flowers  before  the  leaves;  I conclude,  from  the  aspects  of 
these  throe  collections,  that  Mr.  Paul  potted  his  bulbs  late,  and  made  up 
for  1 ist  timo  by  pushing  them  quickly.  To  force  the  lily  of  the  valley 
requires  about  as  much  judgment  ns  diplomatizing  with  King  Theodore 
the  Shiny  Abyssinian,  who  clings  to  tho  obsolete  idea  that  nature  makes 
ambassadors  that  kings  may  cut  their  heads  off.  I had  no  time  to  make 
notes  on  the  Narcissus,  but  I remember  that  Mr.  Paul  very  nearly  spoilt 
his  glorious  bank  of  flowers  by  putting  them  in  the  rear  of  the  tulips,  for  the 
two  classes  of  yellows  seen  from  the  end  of  tho  hank  of  hyacinths  were 
somewhat  of  a muddle,  and  1 remember  also  that  Queen  of  the  Yellows 
was  the  most  i ffeotive  of  thorn  all,  and  one  that  wo  shall  have  to  grow  a 
lot  of  next  y ear  for  the  plunging  system. 

Roses. — Tho  bank  of  roses  from  Mr.  William  Paul  was  quite  on  a pur 
with  his  hyacinths.  In  taking  to  u new  love  he  has  not  discarded  an  old 
one,  though,  to  speak  the  sober  truth,  theie  is  no  sucli  thing  as  an  old  I 
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love,  for  while  love  lasts  the  subjects  and  objects  of  it  are  ever  new  and 
ever  young.  Witness  these  roses;  why,  they  were  worth  seeing  for  their 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  flowers.  They  were,  in  fact,  as  good  examples 
of  forcing  as  I can  cull  to  mind  in  connection  with  exhibitions  any  lime  (or 
fifteen  years  past;  for  what  a season  has  this  been!  The  following  were 
urnongst  them  : Nipbetos,  Parmentier,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Celine  Fores- 
ter (oolour  this  time  primrose  and  buff),  Alba  Rosea,  Achille  Gonod  Le 
Rhone  (very  fine  and  admirably  done),  Mareohal  Niel  (pale  primrose),  Dr. 
Andry,  President,  Senateur  Vnisse,  Elizabeth  Vigneron  (one  of  the  most 
effective  in  the  group),  Rev.  H.  Dombrain  (not  out,  and  looking  as  if 
forcing  was  not  good  for  it),  C'teur  de  Lion  (extra  fine,  and  being  new  worth 
special  notice  for  its  bold  appearance  and  fine  quality;  in  Hhape  it  is  first- 
rate,  and  as  double  as  need  be;  the  colour  is  crimson,  shaded  with  purple 
approximating  to  magenta  colour;  the  foliage  is  wax-like,  dark  green, 
large  and  handsome),  Madame  Villermoz,  Madame  Damaizin,  Madame  de 
Stella,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Glory  of  Waltham,  Madame  Herman 
Stenger,  Kit-  Hausberg,  Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont  (not  quite  ont), 
Paul  de  la  Meilleray,  Comtesse  Ouvaroff,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marguerite 
St.  Amand  (not  quite  out). 

Miscellaneous  Flowers. — There  were  some  fine  specimen  azaleas, 
camellias,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  ; hut  the  most  attractive  feature 
after  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  roses,  was  the  bank  of  Cyclamens.  And  here 
Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  put  up  such  a dozen 
as  are  but  rarely  seen.  They  were  of  all  colours,  from  rich  silky  carmine 
to  the  purest  white;  but  their  grand  excellences  were  in  the  richness  of 
the  leafage  spreading  over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  the  peculiar  attitude 
of  the  flowers,  standing  up  on  stiff  foot-stalks  with  peculiar  distinctness  and 
nobility.  We  have  had  Mr.  Gordon’s  practice  laid  before  us;  we  ought 
now  to  hear  from  Mr.  Wiggins  how  he  managed  to  hit  the  mark  so  won- 
derfully with  these  cyclamens.  For  these  our  able  friend  of  Isleworth 
look  deservedly  the  small  silver  medal.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  had 
the  bronze  medal  for  twelve,  and  they  exhibited  also  a collection  according 
to  good  use  and  wont  ; Mr  Todman  had  the  small  bronze  medal  for  a nice 
twelve.  Close  beside  these  was  a fine  lot  of  Primula  prenitens,  and  there 
again  Mr.  Wiggins  led  the  way  wiih  a glorious  lot.  I found  that  a silver 
crown-piece  was  only  like  a spotwhenputupon  thefaceofoneoftheseflowers, 
though  as  a rule  a crown-piece  is  a good  standard  for  size.  The  colours 
were  pure  white  and  deep  rich  crimson.  The  silver  medal  was  awarded 
them  most  justly  ; and  the  exhibitor  appended  a card  to  inform  all  whom 
it  might  concern,  that  the  seed  was  obtained  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  Mr. 
Todman  put  up  a nice  twelve,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  ditto.  Cinetarias  were 
scarce.  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Son,  of  Isleworth,  put  up  a pretty  group  of 
eight,  comprising  Lady  Theodore  Grosvenor  (the  finest  blue-edged  flower 
yet  shown),  Duke  of  Cambridge,  John  Spencer  (a  fine  crimson  self),  and 
Admiration.  A pretty  group  of  six  Azaleas  from  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  were  admi- 
rable models  of  the  style  of  plants  amateurs  should  aim  at  obtaining  for 
conservatory  decoration  : they  were  about  two  feet  high  and  the  same 
through,  not  severely  trained,  rich  in  colour,  yet  with  some  bits  of  green 
visible.  The  varieties  were  Rutherfordii,  Roi  Leopold,  Cbelsoni,  Admi- 
ration, Madame  A.  Verschaffelt,  Extranei.  Mr.  William  Paul  put  up 
twelve  Camellias,  all  good.  The  names  were  Prince  de  Canino,  II  22  maizo, 
Eximia,  Archduchesse  Maria,  Lavinia  Maggi,  Vicomte  de  Nieupert,  Ochro- 
leuca,  Belle  Jeaneite,  Rubescens,  Fimbriata,  Mathotiana,  Princess 
Clothilde.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Shaftesbury  Road,  Hammersmith,  presented 
a beautiful  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and  some  well-furnished  baskets 
of  flowers.  The  principal  subjects  were  Cinerarias,  Tulips,  Spirea  Japonica 
(admirably  done),  Kalmia  latifolia,  Azaleas,  Deutzeas,  Primulas,  Azalea 
obtusa.  Mr.  Cutbush,  of  Barnet,  presented  a superb  group  ef  pyramid 
Mignonettes  with  a standard  mignonette  in  the  midst.  The  pyramids  were 
two  feet  high  and  about  the  same  through  at  the  base;  the  standard  wss 
two  and  a half  feet  high,  and  not  so  full  of  flowers  as  the  pyramids.  From 
the  same,  beautiful  little  trees  of  Prunus  sinensis  alba  fl.  pi.,  covered  with 
white  rosettes,  and  plenty  of  green  leaves.  Mr.  Bull,  of  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  put  up  a group  of  the  very  showy  Imantophyllum  miDiatum, 
which  deserves  to  be  more  generally  diffused  than  it  is,  for  it  is  easy  to 
do,  and  makes  a delightful  change  from  the  ordinary  run  of  flowers  ob- 
tainable at  this  lime  of  year.  From  the  same,  an  extra  large  and  well- 
berried  Aucuba  of  the  common  variegated  sort,  the  tree  about  five  feet 
high  and  ns  much  through.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Victoria  Nursery, 
Holloway,  presented  a group  of  noble  plants,  comprising  Yucca  aloifolia 
variegata,  Dracama  australis  latifolia,  Azalea  Triumpbans  (gorgeously 
rich  in  colour);  Cordyline  indivisa,  Eriostemon  pulchellum,  Genetyllis 
fuchsoides,  Chamaerops  humilis.  But  we  are  getting  away  from  flowers  now, 
and  therefore  must  close  the  paragraph.  The  best  specimen  orchid  in  the 
show  was  a piece  of  Dendrobiutn  from  Mr.  Burley,  of  Bayswater. 

Novelties  were  contributed  in  considerable  numbers  for  so  early  a 
period  ot  the  year.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  presented  Pandanus 
Portcanus:  the  habit  of  this  plant  is  slender,  the  leaves  aro  sharply 
serrated,  and  there  is  a row  of  spines  on  the  midrib.  Amaryllus  Ixion : 
fine  deep  vermilion,  with  crim-on  streaks.  Philodendron  bipinnatifidum  : 
the  leaf  small  for  the  genus,  and  elegantly  but  less  deeply  cut  than  usual, 
in  fact,  looking  much  like  the  leaf  of  an  aralia.  Caladium  Due  Adolphe  de 
Nassau:  the  leaves  small,  centre  dull  red,  with  rioh  crimson  veins;  the 
margin  green,  with  white  spots.  Ananassa  Portcana  : the  leaves  elegantly 
striped,  but  inferior  to  the  variegated  pine  commonly  cultivated. 
Odontoglossum  mac ul alum  : a very  curious  flower,  the  petals  set  out  like  a 
pair  of  wiDgs  ; the  colour  indeterminate  yellow,  with  dull  indeterminate 
brown  spots  at  the  base  of  the  petals  and  on  the  deltoid  lip.  Also 
a new  Gymnogramma,  with  a not  very  prepossessing  appearance, 
much  covered  with  gray  meal.  From  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King’s  Rond, 
Chelsea,  Aralia  erassifolia  picta  : a fish-bone  aralia,  tho  leaves  very 
long  and  narrow,  nnd  set  ou  the  stem  at  an  nngle  of  ID”,  like  tho 
ribs  of  on  umbrella  slightly  expanded:  those  leaves  are  dark  green, 
with  brown  stripe  up  the  centre,  nnd  a bright  green  spot  at  the  base  of 
every  one  of  the  triangular  teeth  whioh  beset  them  on  the  edges.  Aralia 
spathulata  : like  the  last,  but  minus  stripe  and  spots.  Agave  macrocant  ha  : 
a good  small  greenhouse  kind,  the  leaves  glauoous  and  formidably  armed. 
Roger ia  hybrida  : a good  example  of  this  beautiful  but  scarce  shrub,  with 
u pretty  panicle  of  its  pink  flowers,  Phajus  grandifolius,  fol.  var.  : a veri- 
tatilo  variegated-leaved  orchid,  one  of  rile  oldest  in  cultivation  in  the 
newest  imaginable  dreBS  : the  variegation  consists  of  bauds  nnd  lines  ot 
sulphur  cream  in  two  or  three  shades  ; it  is  as  good  in  respect  of  variega- 
tion as  the  variegated  Aspidistra  lundu.  A standard  male  Auouba  from 
the  same  attracted  tho  attention  of  practical  men,  causing  water  ill  tho 
mouth  to  some  who  had  couutud  ou  it  twelve  heads  of  flower -buds,  only  two 
or  three  of  whioh  wore  open  : pollen  enough  there  to  fertilize  a hundred 
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biff  tree*  if  economically  disposed  of.  Cypripedium  coneolor,  Cypripedium 
Dayanum,  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum,  Cypripedium  Lowii,  Odontoglossum 
gloriosa  : these  new  imd  Hoaroo  orchids  were  well  shown.  Wo  nood  not  de- 
HO>il)o  them,  n«  it  is  blit  recently  tbev  have  been  before  UN  iih  new  plants.  Hut 
for  the  lovely  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  11  word  moat  ho  Maid.  It  is  of  minia- 
ture growth,  specimens  in  51  sized  pots  producing  flowcra  freely,  and  in  a 
batch  of  ft  dozen  plants  not  two  were  alike.  The  two  heat  were  a pure 
white,  the  flowera  of  which  uro  a trifle  larger  than  tho  average,  and  a 
white  with  ourioua  spots,  looking  aa  if  stencilled  in  n moat  artful  and 
pretty  manner.  This  is  pre-eminently  a lady’s  orchid.  Prom  MeaarR. 
E.  G.  Henderson  end  Son,  St.  John’s  Wood,  examples  of  the  new  bedding 
plant  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  the  leafage  of  which  is  a clear  sulphur- 
yellow  shading  to  a sulphur  green.  This  must  prove  valunhle.  Of  oourae 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  perhaps  they  may  have  to  be  picked  otf. 
How  valunhle  it  would  bo  if  the  flowera  wore  tho  same  colour  na  the 
leaves,  or  even  a gold  yellow  ! but  to  hope  for  such  a thing  is  foolish.  From 
the  same  a few  new  tricolor-leaved  gpraniuma.  Itiyham  Beauty  has  some 
leaves  dark  green,  with  narrow  umber-brown  zigzag  zone;  others  clear  bright 
yellow,  with  green  diso  and  zigzag  zone,  varying  from  chesnut  to  vermilion  : 
the  highly  coloured  leaves  are  so  highly  coloured  that  probably  thoy  have 
not  in  that  respect  their  equals.  Timworth  Pet  has  a very  broad  chesnut 
and  pink-red  zone  and  yellow  edge  ; in  quality  middling.  Emma  Chccre  has 
a bright  green  disc,  lemon-yellow  edge,  and  a fine  chesnut  and  vermilion 
zone;  first  rate.  Ada  Mann  : small  leaves,  the  zone  wholly  red,  margin 
sulphur-colour,  diso  divided  into  rays  of  pale  green  and  pale  yellow. 
Annie  Paget : zone  varying  from  brightest  vermilion  to  dull  red,  margin 
sulphur,  disc  barred  green  and  sulphur.  From  Mr.  Watson,  of  St.  Alban’s, 
a few  tricolors.  Mrs.  Dix : yellow  edge,  olive  and  bronze  zone,  breaking 
into  bold  bars  of  clear  brick-red  (the  red  of  wet  bricks),  the  disc  dull  green  : 
this  is  superb  in  every  respect,  the  leaves  round  and  flat,  the  plant  com- 
pact, dwarf,  and  dense,  covering  a large  extent  of  surface;  the  best  new 
tricolor  in  the  show.  Annie  Merry  : diminutive  and  pretty,  edge  creamy, 
with  faint  wash  of  pink,  zone  varying  from  dark  umber  to  fiery  red,  disc 
dull  green  : the  roung  leaves  are  wholly  sulphur-colour,  with  bright  red 
zones.  Miss  Watson  : a robust  habited  plant,  apparently  not  shown  in 
proper  condition,  as  the  old  leaves  were  pale  and  washy  as  if  much  the 
worse  for  the  winter;  the  new  growth  superbly  coloured  with  deep  red 
and  ohesnut  zone,  and  sulphur  edge;  the  leaves  are  rather  too  convex  to 
show  their  colours  well.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son,  of  Kingston,  sent  a 
new  Cattleya,  with  flowers  of  a clear  lilac  blush,  the  lip  tipped  clear  buff; 
the  plant  has  ugly  elongated  pseudo-bulbs.  Mr.  Wiggins  of  Isleworth 
had  a superb  Cattleya,  with  clear  pale  lilac  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  richly 
coloured  in  front  intense  velvety  purplish  carmine.  From  Mr.  R. 
Marcham,  gardener  to  E.  Oates,  Esq.,  Hanwell,  Cineraria  Madame  de 
Bernus,  a fine,  large,  flat  flower,  with  broad  margin  of  violet-blue,  shadiog 
inwards  to  strong  rosy  purple,  pure  white  ring,  and  daik  disc;  first-rate. 
Also  Cineraria  A.  de  Bernus , a good  pucy  purple  self.  From  Mr.  Crnik- 
shank,  gardener  to  J.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Langlebury,  Verbena  Beauty  of  Langle - 
bury , a very  superior  flower,  of  'he  striped  class.  The  flower  and  truss 
are  of  good  size,  the  ground  white,  each  petal  has  a broad  stripe  of  clear 
lilac.  If  this  does  not  become  famous  in  some  way  or  other,  perhaps  as  a 
bedder,  I shall  question  if  I know  how  to  distinguish  a good  verbena  from 
a bad  one. 

Fruit. — Remark  was  made  above  on  a collection  of  fruit  in  the  tent.  It 
consisted  of  apples  and  pears  only  , in  an  admirable  sta'e  of  preservation,  and 
in  some  instances  remarkable  for  size  and  colour.  These  came  from  Mr. 
Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  St.  Leonard’s  Lodge,  Horsham. 
As  a list  of  these  fruits  shown  in  good  condition  at  this  time  of  year  must 
be  valuable,  I here  present  it:  Of  apples  there  were  Green  Pearmain, 
Holland  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
remarkable  in  colour;  French  Crah,  Ashbridge’s  Pine,  Wadhurst  Pippin 
very  handsome;  Leppard’s  Seedling,  small,  round,  lemon  yellow;  Red 
Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpariel,  No.  3,  medium,  conical,  yellow,  pale 
crimson  on  cheek ; No.  2,  neat,  round,  yellow  streaked  red ; Yellow 
Newtown,  almost  egg-shaped,  clear  yellow;  Adams’s  Pearmain,  Farm 
Gardens,  small,  round,  richly  striped  deep  red,  very  showy,  and  well 
adapted  for  decorative  purposes ; Poor  Man’s  Profit,  Gilliflower,  not 
a good  sample,  being  under-sized,  but  the  colour  good  ; No.  1,  a small 
yellow  rather  pretty  fruit ; Miuchall  Crab,  Royal  Russet,  London  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  so  highly  coloured  that  all  the  fruit-growers  who  caught 
sight  of  the  ticket  took  care  to  handle  the  fruit  to  satisfy  themselves,  but 
they  found  it  was  the  true  Ribston  ; Hangdown,  medium  sized,  ova), 
yellow,  with  a few  red  streaks;  Treadcroft’s  Seedling,  medium,  round, 
yellow;  St.  Leonard’s  Seedling,  small,  dull  green  and  dull  red  with  much 
dull  russet,  an  ugly  fruit — it  ought  to  be  first-rate  to  the  palate  to  make 
amends  for  its  offence  to  the  eye  ; Edmund  Jupp,  small  yellow;  Reinette 
Grise,  Cockle  Pippin,  First  and  Last,  a nice  small  round  apple,  like  Scarlet 
Nonpariel;  Forge.  Of  pears  the  sorts  were  March  Bergamot,  Easter 
Beurre,  and  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain.  Though  it  is  not  the  rule  to  class 
potatoes  with  fruits,  we  may  do  so  for  once,  and  add  here  that  Mr.  Ford 
showed  good  samples  of  Ford’s  Red  Robin,  a good  white-fleshed  late-keep- 
ing potato;  Pink  Eye  K*dney,  Late  Red,  very  ugly,  keeps  well;  Prince  of 
Wales,  a good  productive  potato  ; Maiden’s  Blush,  large  irregular  semi- 
kidney, the  colour  drab,  with  bars  and  patches  of  pale  red  ; Red  Regent,  a 
bad-flavoured  but  highly  productive  sort.  S.  H. 


MESSRS.  CUTBUSH  & SON’S  EXHIBITION  OF  SPRING 
FLOWERS  IN  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Messrs.  Cuibush  and  Son,  of  the  Hitihgate  Nurseries,  are  repeating 
the  experiment  of  last  year  by  an  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  And  a very  pretty  exhibition  this  is,  occupying  the  nor- 
thern end  of  the  nave  beyond  the  great  orchestra,  where  a long  table, 
divided  by  a green  baize  partition,  is  occupied  on  one  side  with  hyacinths 
aod  tulips,  and  on  the  other  with  a mixture  of  all  the  most  aitractive 
subjects  proper  to  the  season.  We  shall  present  bi  me  collective  notes  on 
hyacinths  and  tulips  shortly,  the  result  of  recent  inspections  at  various 
exhibitions;  so  for  the  present  we  may  say  that  Messrs.  Cutbush  ably 
sustain  their  well-earned  fame  as  cultivators  of  the  hyacinth  in  the  display 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Lovers  of  this  flower  will  find  it  an  agreeable 
pastime  to  visit  the  Palace  early  in  the  day,  and  make  up  their  books  for 
next  autumn’s  purchases  according  to  their  own  likings  and  estimates  of 
merit.  The  exhibition  will  continue  till  April  6th  (Saturday  nexi),  and 
there  is  therefore  plenty  of  time  at  command  for  it.  Now  we  beg  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  pay  a visit  to  this  exhibition  to  notice  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sides  of  the  long  table.  Take  the  hyacinth  side 
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first  ; it  is  charming.  There  are  fine  spikes,  fine  colours : all  are  as 
fresh  as  if  carved  out  of  auroras  and  tho  splendour  of  dying  dolphins 
(you  know  the  fable).  Now  go  to  the  other  side,  arid  the  mixture  heats 
the  hyaoinths  os  effectually  as  a bird  of  paradise  in  beauty  beats  a London 
sparrow.  How  is  it?  The  answer  is  va-ri-e-ty,  which  should  be  song  in 
the  style  of  Herr  von  Joel.  In  the  mixture  there  are  azaleas,  dielytrss, 
cytisuses,  cyclamens,  deiitz'aa,  camellias,  primulas,  Gauntlet  pelargoniums, 
heaths,  epucrisea,  rosea,  violets,  narcissus — everything  in  fact  that  can  be 
thought  of  in  connection  with  spring  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  tree 
pmonies  and  crown  imperials;  and  these  last  are  fine  things  for  pots, as  could 
iio  proved  in  a certain  garden  at  tho  present  moment.  The  two  sides  of 
the  table  are  as  different  as  they  can  he,  nnd  rightly  so;  but  the  difference 
is  all  in  favour  of  the  mixture,  which  offers  a new  charm  at  every  step, 
whereas  the  hyacinths  and  tulips,  with  all  their  beauty,  pall  by  their  same- 
ness before  we  can  traverse  their  length.  Judge  for  yourselves,  friends, 
and  learn  therefrom  how  to  arrange  a show,  aod  how  to  decorate  a 
conservatory.  S.  H. 


CALLS  AT  NURSERIES. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’s,  Holloway. — The  great  conservatory  is  now  very 
gay  with  azaleas,  deutzias,  hyacinths,  early  tulips,  and  other  spring 
flowers.  One  advantage  of  a call  at  this  nursery  is  that  we  cannot  fail  to 
become  convinced  that  noble  forms  of  vegetation  have  far  higher  claims 
on  our  regard  than  plants  destitute  of  beauty  of  form,  however  splendid 
their  colours.  Compare  a hyacinth  with  a palm,  for  example;  but  let  it  pass 
for  no  one  can  do  it.  Let  it  suffice  that  the  bits  of  colour  used  in  this 
beautiful  house  show  with  tenfold  effect  as  illuminating  agents  to  palms, 
ferns,  cycads,  and  drarcenas,  of  which  there  are  here  some  glorious 
examples.  In  the  orchid  houses  several  good  things  are  in  bloom,  and  the 
fern  houses  offer  a few  nuts  to  crack  to  ardent  pteridologists. 

Mr.  John  Fraser  s,  Lea-Bridge  Road. — The  show-house  is  delight- 
fully fresh  and  fragrant  with  beaihs,  epacrises,  camellias,  azaleas, 
hyacinths,  primulas,  and  other  spring  flowers,  judiciously  mixed  with  fine 
foliage  plants  and  little  lively  batches  of  such  things  as  Tetrathecas, 
Chorozemas,  Hedaromas,  Lestbenhaultias,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants 
that  are  in  constant  demand.  In  the  houses  devoted  to  forced  roses 
there  are  fine  blooms  of  President,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Canary,  Niphetos,  and  many  of  the  highly-coloured  hybrid  perpetuals. 

Mr.  Oubridge’s,  Stoke  Newington.— Enormous  stocks  of  bulbs  have 
lately  been  cleared  out  from  the  houses  and  pits,  and  the  celebrated 
house  of  gauntlets,  which  have  been  supplying  myriads  of  cut  flowers 
since  October  last,  is  now  quite  gay  with  colour.  Cinerarias  are  here  well 
done,  as  are  also  fuchsias,  deu'zias,  camellias,  and  all  the  round  of  popular 
bedders.  A number  of  Ghent  azaleas  have  been  forced  this  season,  and 
have  turned  out  remarkably  well,  their  colours  being  most  acceptable  to 
contrast  with  the  prevailing  colours  of  Azalea  Indies,  and  of  camellias,  &c. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  St.  John’s  Wood. — The  great 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  comprising  some  six  thousand 
species  and  varieties,  is  now  recovering  from  the  deadness  of  its  winter 
aspect,  and  offers  us  many  of  the  bright  colours  of  spring.  A considerable 
number  of  good  things  are  in  flower,  and  collectors  may  quickly  deter- 
mine what  are  the  best  subjects  for  a good  display  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  There  is  here  a good  collection  of  Aquilegias,  which 
are  as  the  humming-birds  of  the  flower  world,  so  beautiful  that  it  is  absurd 
to  attempt  to  describe  them.  Let  the  visitor  ask  for  A.  cerulea  or  A. 
spectabilis,  and  then  judge  if  any  man  ought  to  dare  attempt  to  describe 
them.  In  the  houses  you  may  find  everything  from  the  rarest  orchid 
to  sixpenny  bedding  plants,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  more  stock 
than  there  would  appear  to  be  any  market  for;  but  there  is  a maiket, 
and  the  cartloads  that  go  out  explain  the  vast  activity  within.  The  glory 
of  the  place  is  the  tricolor  geranium  house.  It  is  a fav  >ur  to  be  admitted 
to  this,  and  visitors  desirous  of  entry  must  ask  at  the  office  for  permission. 
Whether  permission  is  worth  seeking  may  be  best  considered  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  “ Arabian  Nights ;”  for  all  the  pavements  of  gems 
and  gorgeous  designs  in  mosaic  and  jewellery  therein  described  or  alluded 
to  are  outdone  in  the  leaves  of  the  tricolors.  Go  and  see,  and  having 
seen,  believe.  S.  H. 


COTTAGE  GARDEN  EXHIBITIONS. 

Vegetable  and  flower  shows  for  the  poor  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
this  country,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  they  were  still  more  general,  and 
more  generously  patronised  by  the  wealthy,  they  would  do  much  towards 
improving  both  morally  and  intellectually  the  condition  of  the  artizan  and 
the  agricultural  labourer.  However,  so  satisfied  am  I,  from  what  I have 
seen  of  the  working  of  such  institutions,  that  it  would  do  so,  that  I 
cannot  let  an  opportunity  which  now  presents  itself  pass  by  without 
giving  my  testimony  in  favour  of  their  more  general  adoption,  whether  in 
populous  manufacturing  towns  or  those  smaller  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets 
that  are  more  favourably  situated  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  a garden.  In 
every  case  a suitable  set  of  rules  is  easily  compiled  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  local  requirements  of  the  place  and  the  people;  and 
in  respect  of  other  matters,  there  are  few  preliminary  difficulties.  In  any 
district  where  there  is  anything  like  a labouring  population,  the  thing  is  to 
be  done,  if  a few  intelligent  gardeners  can  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
task,  with  the  sanction  and  support  of  their  employers,  the  clergy,  and 
such  other  persons  of  influence  as  can  be  induced  to  help.  There  is  no 
reason  why  every  small  town  should  not  have  its  annual  show;  and  the 
combination  of  two  or  three  (or  more)  adjoining  villages  might  do  the 
same.  Under  circumstances  similar  to  the  last  it  was,  when  holding  a 
situation  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  that  I was  called  upon  by  my  then  worthy 
and  now  lamented  employer  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
a cottagers’  show,  and  the  impressions  of  utility  it  made  upon  my  mind  have 
never  left  me.  Supported  as  we  were  by  a generous  public,  and  a perfect 
unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  the  woikers,  we  lived  to  see  ourefforts  to  do 
good  appreciated  both  by  those  who  supported  us  and  those  for  whose 
benefit  we  laboured. 

But  my  object  now  is  to  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of  my  experience,  as 
gathered  from  having  taken  a part  in  the  management  of  a cottagers’ 
show.  Not  that  I have  much  to  relate,  hut  what  li'tle  I know  may  be  the 
means  of  preventing  others  from  committing  mistakes  generally  made 
when  inexpeiienced  people  set  to  work  without  anything  to  guide  them. 
And  first  let  me  say,  in  framing  a set  of  rules,  do  not  be  guided  in  any 
way  by  the  rules  of  another  society;  the  only  safe  guide  is  to  frame  them 
according  to  local  circumstances  and  influences,  as  what  may  be  applicable 
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in  one  instanoe  will  be  totally  unsuitable  in  another.  Take  as  an  instanoe 
two  of  the  villages  in  the  county  in  which  I laboured,  under  the  famous 
Southdown  IIills.  Many  of  the  cottagers  living  close  under  the  hills 
could  compete  in  the  point  of  earliness  with  a nobleman’s  walled  garden, 
when  those  living  a mile  or  two  miles  farther  out  from  the  hills  would  be 
quite  a fortnight  later,  and  consequently  would  have  no  ohance  when 
competing  by  the  side  of  their  neighbours.  The  cottagers  knew  all  about 
this,  and  until  a provision  was  made  for  those  favoured  by  their  sheltered 
position  apart  from  the  others  there  was  a general  discontent.  The 
cottagers  of  the  late  districts  complained  that  they  were  not  fairly  dealt 
with  ; that  as  regards  the  competition  there  was  nothing  to  stimulate 
them  to  take  a pride  in  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  and  there  was  a 
gradual  falling  otT  of  entries,  until  the  two  districts  had  distinct  classes  to 
exhibit  in.  I have  merely  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  support  me  in 
the  assertion,  that  it  is  unwise  to  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  any  other 
society,  and  similar  circumstances  will  very  possibly  happen  to  other 
places,  if  not  in  the  same  way,  in  some  other  details.  Care  too  should  be 
exercised  in  awarding  prizes  to  such  subjects  as  are  most  generally  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood,  not  forgetting  that  they  should  be  useful  subjects 
either  for  sale  or  for  the  consumption  of  the  cottager’s  family;  and 
prizes  should  be  only  given  to  such  vegetables  as  may  be  considered 
in  season  in  a cottager’s  garden.  For  instance,  the  offering  of  prizes 
for  celery  in  June  is  a mistake.  The  offering  of  such  unseasonable 
prizes  is  all  very  well  if  you  want  to  try  the  skill  of  the  exhibitors ; but 
my  idea  is  that  they  should  devote  their  time  and  skill  to  the  pro- 
duction of  more  profitable  subjects,  that  would  be  likely  to  fill  the  pot 
and  assuage  the  hunger  of  a toiling  family.  Not  that  I would  deprive 
even  the  common  labourer  of  such  relishable  subjects;  but  I do  not 
like  to  see  them  devoting  time  to  crops  that  are  not  necessary  for  their 
own  table,  or  that  are  out  of  season  ; for  the  time  and  manure,  &c.,  spent 
in  growing  a bit  of  early  celery  for  a show  would  suffice  to  produce  a sack 
of  good  potatoes.  In  framing  rules,  specific  information  should  be  given 
as  to  quantities  and  numbers.  Such  terms  as  “ dish  of  peas,”  and 
“ bunch  of  turnips,”  are  too  vague  for  the  comprehension  of  the  ma- 
jority of  cottagers;  and  if  they  have  nothing  to  refer  to  to  guide  them, 
the  chances  are  that  on  the  morning  of  the  show  the  committee  will  find 
they  are  glutted  with  double  the  quantity  required  to  enable  the  judges  to 
form  their  opinions.  It  is  also  very  essential  to  state  distinctly  whether 
the  roots  of  such  vegetables  as  carrots  and  turnips  should  be  washed 
previous  to  being  shown,  or  the  neglect  of  this  will  probably  cause  a 
disfigurement  in  the  various  lots,  as  some  will  bring  them  cleanly 
washed  and  trimmed,  while  others  do  neither.  As  a matter  of  course, 
I am  in  favour  of  washing — in  fact,  in  favour  of  showing  everything  clean 
and  perfect,  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  the  judges,  and  be  seen  by  the 
visitors  in  its  true  colour  as  if  already  on  the  table. 

From  what  I have  learnt  from  personal  contact  with  the  subject,  as  re- 
gards the  amount  to  be  given  in  prizes,  I feel  satisfied  that  it  is  not  strictly 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  cause  to  give  high  prizes  at  all ; I would 
rather  increase  the  number,  as  a couple  of  pounds  distributed  in  six 
prizes  will  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of  exhibitors  (for  whom 
alone  we  labour)  than  when  only  divided  into  four.  In  this  matter  I am  partly 
assuming  that  the  funds  at  disposal  are  not  large,  which  unfortunately  is 
too  often  the  case.  But  as  a point  to  better  illustrate  my  meaning,  I will 
say  that  we  have  £2  to  devote  to  early  kidney  potatoes.  Now  the  satisfac- 
tion amongst  those  who  exhibit  will  be  greater  if  there  are  six  prize- 
takers  instead  of  four,  even  if  the  lowest  should  only  get  half-a-crown. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  such  things  as  cabbage,  peas,  and  beans, 
in  fact,  to  anything  that  is  universally  grown  in  the  cottager’s  garden.  It 
is  simply  absurd  to  commend  anything  or  any  one  of  them;  they  don’t 
understand  commendations  unless  they  are  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  or  something  equivalent  thereto. 

In  offering  a piece  of  advice  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  act  as 
judges  at  these  shows,  I hope  I shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous,  as  the 
remark  I have  to  make  might  at  least  be  useful  to  some  one.  It  is  this: 
in  certain  classes,  such  as  potatoes  for  instance,  where  there  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  six  prizes  at  their  disposal,  and  competition  rather  strong,  there  is 
no  better  way  to  overcome  any  difficulty  that  moy  arise  as  to  the  best 
than  to  fix  a certain  figure  as  the  standard,  say  ten.  Well,  ten  being  the 
standard,  that  number  should  be  placed  upon  the  best  lot,  and  the  next 
best  should  be  nine,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  lot,  affixing  the  figure 
to  each,  until  all  the  prizes  are  awarded.  After  trying  various  means  to 
make  the  work  of  judging  as  simple  as  possible,  I have  found  this  the  best. 

An  important  matter  in  connection  with  cottagers’  shows  is  the  giving 
of  prizes  for  the  best  cultivated  gardens.  This  is  an  essential  feature  in 
all  country  places,  but  very  few,  if  any,  that  have  not  taken  part  in  their 
management  can  understand  its  correct  value.  Having  seen  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  annual  inspection,  and  the  industrious  habits  it  creates, 
and  the  sort  of  manly  pride  it  engenders  in  the  minds  of  those  who  enter 
the  list  of  competitors,  I can  speak  of  its  utility  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I used  to  look  forward  to 
and  enjoy  it  when  going  with  a neighbour  the  yearly  round  of  inspection. 
It  was  a pleasure  to  visit  these  honest  country  people,  and  to  listen  to 
minute  details  of  how  this  crop  had  succeeded  beyond  their  expectations, 
and  how  they  had  failed  in  another  direction  notwithstanding  the  oare  they 
had  bestowed,  and  how  they  found  ample  amusement  in  their  gardens  on 
moonlight  nights,  which  formerly  they  used  to  spend  at  the  beerhouse. 
Not  unfrequently  such  conversations  would  lead  them  to  detail  their 
sorrows  and  their  pleasures  as  connected  with  their  every-day  life,  and 
when  a willing  ear  is  given,  and  some  interest  shown  in  their  welfare,  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  confidence  is  inspired,  and  a degree  of  truthful 
innocence  shown,  that  can  only  be  met  with  where  tho  general  class  of 
inhabitants  do  not  mix  up  with  the  more  advanced  portion  of  the  world. 
But  be  it  remembered,  to  secure  their  confidence  they  must  know  some- 
thing of  you  and  your  whereabouts,  or  they  will  be  found  about  the  most 
reserved  class  of  people  upon  this  earth.  This  shows,  then,  that  if  any 
a'tempt  is  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  English  labourer  (or 
rather,  1 ought  to  say,  the  agricultural  part  of  them),  the  first  step  should 
be  to  win  their  confidence  and  to  learn  from  them  their  views  of  their  lot  in 
life,  and  their  relations  to  things  and  persons  around  them.  This  done,  and 
a willingness  displayed  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  should  bo  to  assist 
them,  as  a proof  that  they  are  in  earnest,  wo  shall  find  that  tho  agricultural 
labourer  is  not  exactly  so  stolid  and  unimpressionable  a being  as  the  public 
are  taught  to  regard  him.  Nay,  some  acquaintance  with  the  class  will 
enable  us  to  single  out  many  a bright  example  of  intellectual  skill,  com- 
bined with  a strong  mind,  industrious  habits,  and  the  strict  observance  of 
a pure  morality.  Such  men  as  those  I have  heard  complain  bitterly  of  tho 


agricultural  labourer  being  considered  low  in  the  scale  of  social  life,  and  " 
well  they  may,  for  whoever  speaks  to  them  assumes  a tone  that  must  be 
painful  to  an  independent  mind.  That  there  are  some  of  an  opposite  turn 
of  mind  I do  not  pretend  to  deny,  but  I have  never  yet  met  with  any  class 
of  men,  of  whatever  calling,  but  there  were  some  black  sheep  amongst 
them. 

To  improve  the  condition  of  tho  agricultural  labourer,  the  establish- 
ment of  cottagers’  shows  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  But  there  are 
certain  individuals  who  are  dissatisfied  because  they  do  not  effect  at  once 
a complete  reformation  in  the  habits  of  all  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  intended.  But  that  is  expecting  too  much,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  small  amount  of  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work. 
For  remember,  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings  or  a pound,  which  is  the 
highest  prize  generally  given  for  the  best  kept  garden,  is  not  much 
to  induce  a man  to  give  up  old  practices  and  associates.  In  my  estimation, 
it  is  good  work  if  only  a few  can  be  induced  to  do  so,  and  the  example  of 
these  few  will  do  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  conduct  of  others,  if  only 
a moderate  amount  of  patience  is  exercised,  and  time  given  for  them 
to  learn  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  by  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  those  who  set  them  a good  example.  But  my  space  is  running  out, 
and  I must  proceed  to  more  practical  details  that  yet  remain  to  be 
spoken  of. 

I would  enlist  the  reader’s  attention  while  I advocate  that  both  cut 
flowers  and  plants  in  pots  should  be  added  to  vegetables  and  roots,  and 
liberal  prizes  given,  as  plants  and  flowers  constitute  a grand  feature  in  a 
cottagers’  show.  The  amount  of  jocular  rivalry  exhibited  amongst  the  fair 
sex  is  somewhat  amusing  at  these  shows,  as  the  words  “ I will  beat  you 
next  year”  are  often  heard  amongst  them.  It  was  a feature  of  the  rules 
of  the  society  I have  above  alluded  to,  that  when  inspecting  the  gardens  we 
were  also  to  inspect  the  lower  rooms  of  the  different  cottages  comprised  in 
the  competition.  This  proved  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  determining 
the  real  merits  of  the  case,  as  it  gave  the  inspectors  an  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  bab’ts  of  both  man  and  wife;  and  generally  speaking,  where 
there  was  a well-kept  garden  the  house  was  equally  well  ordered,  and 
in  many  cases  scrupulously  clean,  an  allowance  always  beiDg  made  where 
there  was  a young  family.  We  can  all  understand  the  humanizing 
influence  of  a clean  well-ordered  cottage  when  a man  returns  from  his 
daily  labour — how  it  gives  a fresh  stimulus  to  increased  activity,  and  makes 
him  doubly  anxious  that  nothing  on  his  part  should  be  wanting  to  main- 
tain  the  same  harmony  of  action.  Understanding  this,  then,  is  it  not 
surprising  that  more  extended  efforts  are  not  made  to  see  these  men  better 
housed  and  altogether  better  paid?  No  wonder  that  in  every  county  there 
is  a scarcity  of  farm  labourers ; and  this  state  of  things  must  last  until 
dire  necessity  compels  the  employers  to  check  the  continual  stream  of 
young  men  who  are  leaving  the  plough  and  the  sickle  because  the  wages 
are  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  stay.  There  is  much,  very  much,  to  be 
done  to  improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  these  people,  by  insti- 
tuting societies  similar  to  that  I am  now  advocating.  But  all  those  who 
make  an  effort  to  do  so  should  remember  that  they  are  Englishmen,  and 
therefore  very  susceptible  of  being  driven  to  undertake  anything  that  does 
not  bear  upon  the  face  of  it  pretty  strong  evidence  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  the  means  of  benefiting  them.  Therefore,  in  any  attempt  that  is  made 
to  assist  them,  they  should  be  given  to  understand  for  whose  benefit  the 
thing  is  started,  and  be  left  to  take  their  own  course  of  action;  for  the 
better  informed  amongst  them  will  undoubtedly  embrace  it.  Seeing  this, 
the  less  hopeful  ones  will  .soon  follow,  and  as  they  begin  to  understand  its 
purpose  they  will  appreciate  in  a grateful  manner  all  that  is  done  for  them. 

Such  is  my  experience  of  the  working  of  a cottagers’  society,  and  if  these 
remarks  should  prove  interesting  to  only  a few  readers,  I shall  be  abun- 
dantly rewarded,  as  it  is  a subject  about  which  I feel  some  interest. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


VENTILATION  OE  VINERY  BORDERS. 

The  instructions  usually  given  for  the  formation  of  vinery  borders 
never  include  the  means  of  providing  a supply  of  pure  air  to  the  roots. 
You  will  not  find  one  vinery  in  fifty  with  any  provision  whatever  made  for 
an  element  so  essential  in  producing  richly  coloured,  highly  flavoured 
fruit;  and  as  the  mode  of  applying  it  is  extremely  simple,  let  me  attempt 
to  explain  a cheap  plan  for  the  consideration  of  any  of  your  readers  who 
may  be  altering  their  borders  or  forming  new  ones.  I wilt  suppose  that 
the  space  has  been  excavated  to  the  required  depth,  and,  as  the  first  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  our  uncertain  climate,  drained  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  Whether  bottomed  with  concrete  or  not,  before  any  stones  are 
put  down,  let  4-inch  fireclay  pipes  (or  anything  better  about  their  diameter) 
be  placed  upright  close  to  the  outer  edge  along  the  front  of  the  border,  say 
at  distances  of  5 ft.,  fitting  into  others  with  a “ knee  ” or  bend.  With  the 
latter  will  be  connected  common  field  pipes,  running  towards  the  vinery, 
and  at  right  angles  from  the  joints  over  the  whole  border,  communicating 
with  the  interior  border  of  the  house,  through  which  bring  up  neat  pipes 
to  correspond  with  those  in  front  outside.  The  upright  ones  (outside  and  in) 
should  project  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  border,  and  be  fitted  with 
valves  or  a simple  cap,  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  If  done  in  this 
way  the  cost  is  very  trifling.  A bed  of  dean  stones  broken  small  is  next 
laid  down,  then  the  previously  prepared  soil,  and  the  border  is  complete. 
With  such  a simple  contrivance  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  can  as 
often  as  required  be  furnished  to  the  roots,  a thing  as  necessary  to  the 
health  of  fruit-bearing  plants  as  water  itself.  But  beside  this,  when  the 
sun  shines  and  the  upper  sashes  of  the  houses  are  opened,  in  two  minutes 
tho  caps  are  taken  off,  and  a gentle  stream  of  warm  air  passes  at  once 
undor  all  parts  of  the  border.  Before  sunset  the  whole  are  again  shut,  and 
tho  heat  thus  imparted  to  the  soil  is  kept  there,  thus  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  border  by  ten  or  twelve  degrees  for  whole  months  together. 
Of  the  effects  on  vines,  peaohes,  and  figs  I saw  the  best  possible  proof  last 
season  at  a place  in  the  south  of  Sootland,  where  with  ordinary  care  and 
attention,  Musoats  and  other  fine  grapes  are  grown,  as  I was  informed, 
“ as  easily  as  potatoes ;’’  and  certainly  for  regularity,  size  of  bunch  and 
berry,  and  delicious  flavour,  the  heavy  crops  there  wero  raatohless.  The 
intelligent  bead  of  the  establishment  just  remarked,  “there  is  no  seorot 
about  it ; utilize  what  Providence  provides,  and  let  every  grower  ol  grapes 
take  advantage  of  this  by  a thoroughly  vontilated  border." — Field. 


Tho  litorary  stylo  of  asking  fora  slice  of  ham  at  dinner  is,  “ I'll  thank  you 
for  an  elegant  extract  from  Bacon.’’  The  author  has  boon  exiled  to  Hum, 
nnd  wishos  ho  had,  by  silonco,  saved  his  bacon. 
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COLLECTING  AND  SELECTING. 

Amateur  oultivatorH,  who  are  not  bound  hand  and  foot  to  tho  doluaions 
of  the  bedding  system,  find  exhaustions  nmusement  in  collecting  repre- 
sentatives of  various  families  of  plants  adapted  to  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand for  keeping  and  cultivating  them.  Where  tho  bedding  system  reigns 
in  Its  full  severity,  this  is  impossible,  for  greonhousos,  frames,  and  nursery 
beds  nre  all  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  monotonous  round  of  subjects 
that  are  to  be  planted  in  Mny,  that  are  to  bloom  in  July,  that  are  to  bo 
ragged  in  September,  and  that  are  to  ba  housed  in  October,  leaving  the 
places  they  occupied  empty  and  cold  till  May  returns  again.  Collecting 
allies  horticultural  recreation  with  botanical  seienoe,  affords  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  thought,  and  occasionally  quickens  inquiry  and  rosearoh;  it 
instils  into  tho  mind  a larger  knowledge,  and  into  tho  heart  a warmer  love 
of  plants  than  is  possible  where  tho  garden  is  kept  as  n plaoe  for  a mere 
display  of  colour  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  whole  year.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  avoid  collecting  when  an  interest  has  been  created 
for  certain  forms  of  vegetation.  The  lover  of  ferns  is  always  in  want  of 
oertain  speoies  and  varieties ; tho  cultivator  of  succulents,  of  bulbs,  of 
hardy  herbaoeous  plants,  of  ohoice  trees  and  shrubs,  finds  that  his  pos- 
sessions are  so  many  keys  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  at  every  advance 
of  knowledge  accomplished  by  their  aid,  he  learns  how  many  more  inte- 
resting and  beautiful  plants  there  are  in  the  world  which  he  has  not  yet 
obtained,  and  whioh  he  would  rejoice  to  possess.  Collecting  is,  in  fact,  an 
exciting  pursuit,  and  we  could  sooner  forgive  a man  for  wasting  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  gardening,  when  this  passion  had  seized  him,  than  if  he 
were  under  a geranium  or  verbena  spell,  revolving  only  amid  half-a-dozen 
speoies  of  plants,  and  deriving  no  higher  pleasure  from  his  garden  than 
repeating  upon  its  surface  the  designs  he  is  already  tired  of  in  carpets, 
chintzes,  and  wall-papers.  For  the  public  promenade,  as  for  the  great 
garden,  where  there  is  room  for  everything,  and  ample  means  to  boot,  good 
bedding  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  decorative  part  of  horticulture  ; 
but  in  the  small  garden,  which  is  like  an  extension  of  the  drawing-room, 
or  a sort  of  outdoor  parlour,  something  more  is  wanted  than  daubs  of 
yellow  and  red,  which, 

“ Like  the  borealis  race, 

Flit  ero  you  can  point  their  place.” 

We  want  entertainment  the  whole  year  round,  beauty  for  the  eye,  and  with 
it  fragrance,  agreeable  associations,  variety,  and  something  to  engage  and 
interest  the  mental  faculty.  In  place  of  the  scrubby  evergreens  that  are 
tolerated — because  the  bedding,  like  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  swallows  up 
everything  but  itself — we  ought  to  see  in  private  gardens  a considerable 
variety  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees,  deciduous  and  evergreen  ; 
the  first  so  various  in  form  and  leafage,  and  many  of  them  so  magnificent 
when  in  flower;  the  second  warm  and  rich  in  the  depth  of  winter,  making 
the  place  look  like  home,  so  that  a glance  from  the  windows  neither  chills 
nor  repels,  as  must  be  the  case  when  a person  of  any  taste  looks  out  upon  a 
dreary  parterre  that  is  known  to  be  of  use  only  in  the  height  of  summer, 
when  mere  colour  is  least  wanted,  and  when,  in  many  cases,  the  family  are 
away,  and  see  nothing  of  it.  And  in  the  borders  in  advance  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  we  should  see  mixtures  of  all  kinds,  spring  flowers  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  all  the  delightful  variety  in  which  they  may  be  obtained,  the 
gems  of  the  vegetable  creation  that  appeal  to  the  pleasantest  memories, 
and  in  their  subdued  and  refined  colourings  seem  to  be  almost  musical  in 
their  speaking  prettiness.  And  for  summer  and  autumn,  and  even  for 
winter,  the  hardy  plants  comprise  myriads  of  fine  subjects,  some  showy 
enough  even  for  a vulgar  taste,  hut  many  more  beautiful  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  with  grace  of  form  and  delicate  harmonies  of  tintings, 
and  characters  so  individual,  that  every  one  deserves  to  have  a history,  and 
to  have  that  history  told  to  all  admirers.  And  when  winter  comes  again, 
the  variegated-leaved  and  berry-bearing  shrubs  that  are  within  the  reach 
of  English  cultivators  would  suffice  to  effect  an  apparent  change  of  climate. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  be  frozen  to-day  and  roasted  to-morrow  in  this 
wayward,  changeable,  ungenial,  unfriendly  clime  ; we  need  not  make  our 
gardens  lugubrious  to  increase  the  horror;  yet  this  we  do,  and  only  at 
rare  intervals  do  we  meet  with  examples  of  what  English  gardens  might 
he  in  warmth,  cheerfulness,  richness,  and  variety,  even  in  the  very  depth 
of  such  winters  as  make  havoc  of  human  lives.  Our  ten  years’  repetitions 
of  such  arguments  as  these  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  somewhere 
produced  an  effect  by  this  time ; but  whether  there  be  results  or  not,  we 
shall  probably  continue,  as  occasions  offer,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  undeveloped  resources  of  ornamental  gardening  in  this 
country,  and  do  our  best  to  point  out  the  several  subjects  that  are  best 
fitted  to  make  our  gardens  worthy  of  the  spirit  and  the  means  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  English  people. 

We  begun  with  remarks  for  collecting,  yet  we  should  hope  that  very  few 
of  our  readers  are  devoted  to  the  profitless  task  of  indiscriminate  gathering 
together  of  the  members  of  any  family  of  plants.  It  is  not  every  member 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  is  adapted  for  cultivation  in  gardens,  and 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  species  and  varieties  some  are  better 
than  others,  and  the  wise  man  will,  if  possible,  select  the  best  and  leave 
the  rest  to  nature.  As  for  ugly  plants — and  there  are  such — they  are 
generally  relegated  to  the  botanists,  which  is  a form  of  sarcasm  founded 
on  the  too  often  professed  admiration  of  would-be  botanists  for  things  that 
persons  of  taste  find  nothing  in  to  admire.  Far  better  than  collecting  is 
selecting,  and  in  this  amusement  we  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  assist 
our  readers,  by  directing  attention  to  the  best  species  and  varieties  in  the 
several  classes  of  plants  that  are  adapted  for  the  embellishment  of  our 
gardens.  Hardy  plants  would  never  perhaps  have  been  at  a discount,  as 
they  have  been  for  many  years  past,  if  cultivators  of  them  had  taken 
care  to  sift  out  the  best  and  toss  the  rest  to  limbo.  No  one,  for  example, 
amongst  the  uninitiated,  would  care  to  grow  Michaelmas  daisies,  after 
having  seen  an  ordinary  mixture  of  them  in  an  old-fashioned  border,  for 
a considerable  proportion  of  the  immense  number  of  species  entered  in 
the  books  are  rubbish,  their  ragged  weedy  look  is  completely  matched  by 
their  miserable  flowers  ; so  of  many  other  families,  yet  the  true  collector 
can  pick  out  a few  that  perhaps  are  unparalleled  for  beauty,  and  if  amateurs 
would  grow  only  what  is  good,  they  might  serve  the  cause  of  art  in  this 
direction  ; for  good  herbaceous  plants,  and  indeed  good  shrubs,  good 
hedders,  recommend  themselves  when  seen,  and  bring  into  good  repute  the 
classes  they  belong  to.  Those  who  grow  ugly  plants  do  harm  to  horticul- 
ture, and  the  very  many  ugly  things  that  have  been  tolerated  and  that  are 
tolerated  in  English  gardens  make  it  appear  to  the  passing  crowd  that 
in  geraniums,  calceolarias,  and  verbenas  alone  are  beauty  and  interest  to 
be  found. — Floral  World. 


AMONG  THE  TOMBS. 

I have  hnd  a thorough  treat  this  afternoon.  JIavoyou?  What,  havo 
you  been  to  a flowor-ahow  ? No.  Have  you  had  a long  ride  with  tho 
miasUH,  ay  ? No  ! Had  a botanizing  stroll  along  tho  hedges  and  ditches 
somewhere  ? No!  Well,  coino  then,  Chitty,  tell  us  what  it  is.  Very  well, 
I will  in  as  few  words  as  I can.  I took  tho  1.13  train  from  Ludgato  Hill 
to  Bromley,  expecting  when  I got  there  to  find  a conveyance  to  take  me 
on  to  Knookliolt.  Not  finding  tho  conveyance  ready,  and  learning  further 
that  I should  have  three  hours  to  wait  before  I could  go  on,  I took  u stroll 
into  Bromley  churchyard  in  preference  to  walking  about  the  town,  for 
thero  is  a great  resemblance  among  fishmongers’  shops,  and  bakers'  shops, 
and  linen-drapers’  shops,  and  shops  of  all  sorts,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  rare  that  any  now  feature  of  interest  presents  itself  in  that  style. 
But  a churchyard  anywhere,  especially  an  old  churchyard  in  the  country, 
has  at  all  times  many  features  of  interest.  Not  tho  least  is  tho  certainty 
that  from  these  repositories  of  the  dead  the  Great  Redeemer  will  win  for 
Himself  immeasurable  glory  by  the  reclamation  fropi  decay  and  destruc- 
tion every  human  body  whioh  has  here  been  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
mother  earth.  Then,  again,  one  often  gathers  from  a single  sentence 
inscribed  upon  the  gravestone  the  whole  history  of  the  life,  death,  and 
character,  making  it  a very  interesting  thought  that  one  is  walking  among 
the  remains  of  many  who  have  occupied  important  and  influential  posi- 
tions among  their  fellows  while  living.  And,  to  my  taste,  a very  interesting 
feature,  more  especially  in  old  churchyards,  is  that  one  meets  with  mossy 
lichened  stones,  surpassing  in  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  various 
mosses,  and  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the  innumerable  touches  (so  to  speak) 
of  the  first  growths  of  lichen,  anything  that  the  most  finished  skill  of 
man  can  produce.  Well,  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  treat  you  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed?  I’ll  tell  you.  Strolling  round  the  churchyard, 
among  other  interesting  monuments,  the  contemplation  of  which  gave  me 
much  pleasure,  I came  upon  two  flat  stones  which  presented  a very 
startling  and  novel  appearance.  The  inscriptions  upon  these  two  stones 
were  all  cut  in  Roman  letters  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length, 
and  every  letter  upon  one  stone,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
second,  was  beautifully  embossed  with  moss  of  the  brightest  and 
liveliest  green  imaginable.  For  some  yards  before  I came  to  them,  I 
perceived  every  letter  clearly  defined,  and  standing  up  about  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  stone,  like  so  many  bright 
green  velvet  cushions.  These  cushions  are  the  growth  of  several 
years,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  dates  (I  enclose  an  exact  copy  of 
each  inscription),  and  are  most  favourably  situated  under  the  den^e 
foliage  of  a horse-chesnut,  which  completely  covers  them,  so  that  iu 
the  summer  time  I shouid  think  they  hardly  ever  dry  up,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  close  shelter  of  the  umbrageous  foliage,  a close  fence  rut  s 
near  to  them,  and  in  consequence  they  are  not  exposed  to  such  draughts 
as  would  wither  and  dry  up  the  beauty  and  greenness  of  their  exqui- 
site colouring  and  outline.  Fortunately,  there  was  not  a single  flaw  in  tho 
tracery  of  either  of  them.  Some  sacrilegious  foot  had  slightly  scratched 
the  slime  of  the  uninscribed  part  of  the  lowest  stone,  but  not  the 
slightest  damage  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  integrity  of  the  letters. 
Once  more,  for  I really  cannot  get  these  moss  letters  out  of  my  eye,  let 
me  say  that  they  were  as  clearly  defined  as  though  they  had  been 
shaped  in  a mould,  and  turned  out  plump  upon  the  surface  of  the  stones. 
They  were  quite  unique,  and  gave  me  more  real  pleasure  than  anything 
of  the  sort  I have  ever  looked  upon. 

Another  very  old  tombstone,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ground,  beau- 
tifully wrought,  and  having  a skull  at  each  corner,  was  mossed  on  three 
sides  with  the  cushion  moss,  the  moss  intruding  itself  into  those  cavities 
in  the  skulls  representing  the  eyes,  ears,  &e.  The  fourth  side  was  nearly 
covered  with  sphagnum,  the  upper  growths  of  which  resembled  miniature 
groups  of  Lombardy  poplars,  pushing  their  way  upwards,  and  promising  in 
a few  years  to  occupy  every  portion  of  the  surface.  Isn’t  it  a pity  that 
you  are  banishing  such  sources  of  interest  from  your  churchyards  in  the 
city  of  London?  I entirely  endorse  the  sentiments  of  “ Passer-by,” 
inserted  in  your  widely  circulated  and  useful  magazine  some  time 
since,  and  I hope  they  will  not  be  without  their  use,  in  connection  with 
some  similar  remarks  I have  seen  in  the  leading  journal,  in  staying 
the  progress  of  such  abominable  desecration. 

MATTHEW  THOMSON,  ESQ., 

Of  Maningham  Lodge, 

Yorkshire. 

Died  at  Hastings,  the  23rd 
Day  of  September,  1847, 

In  tho  sixty-seventh 
Year  of  his  age, 

And  was  buried  beneath  this  stone. 

ELIZABETH  SARAH, 

Widow  of  Matthew  Thomson, 

And  daughter  of  the 

Rev.  William  and  Mary  Atkinson, 

Of  Thorparch,  Yorkshire. 

Died  in  Dorset  Place,  London, 

The  20th  of  June,  1859, 

And  was  buried  here. 

Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 
THOMAS  CAREY  PALMER, 

Of  Clay  Hill,  Beckenham, 

And  late  of  this  Parish. 

He  died  24th  of  March,  1835, 

Aged  57. 

And  of 

ELIZABETH  REBECCA  PALMER, 

His  wife. 

She  died  9th  February,  1856, 

Aged  74. 

The  latter  part  of  this  inscription  was  not  filled  up  cushion  fashion,  not 
having  been  cut  so  long  as  the  first  part,  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
time ; but  every  letter  was  beautifully  inlaid  with  a perfect  covering  of  the 
loveliest  green,  and  if  undisturbed  will  in  a few  more  years  present  the 
same  embossed  appearance  as  the  first  part. 

William  Cmiir. 
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ROSES  AND  ROSES.— No.  IV. 

I promised  my  friend  to  say  a few  words  about  some  pot-roses 
he  saw  in  my  place  two  years  ago,  and  which  were  brought  for- 
ward in  the  “ plunging  system,”  and  made  a very  beautiful  display 
some  time  in  advance  of  the  flowering  of  roses  in  the  open  ground. 
Before  I have  done  with  roses  this  season,  I hope  to  say  some- 
thing about  pot-culture  in  general ; but  I intend  now  only  to 
speak  of  these  roses  in  particular.  Two  years  previous  to  the  said 
roses  being  potted,  they  were  budded  on  short  briers  in  a nursery 
piece,  and  were  regularly  pinched  in  their  early  growth,  after  the 
same  rule  that  we  pinch  pear-trees,  &c.  As  they  were  in  strong 
soil,  and  the  briers  were  young  and  established,  they  made  a very 
great  growth  the  first  season.  The  next  year  they  required  but 
little  pruning.  They  were  in  fact  only  slightly  shortened  in ; but 
again  they  were  pinched  several  times  during  the  season.  We 
used  to  go  into  the  piece,  and  while  a man  worked  with  the  fork  to 
prick  the  ground  over  and  throw  out  weeds,  I went  on  with  a 
knife  to  cut  out  suckers,  and  slightly  shorten  in  strong  growths, 
and  pinch  out  flower-buds  to  get  shoots  instead.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  the  best  pro-  * 
portioned  were  taken  up 
carefully,  and  potted  in  a 
mixture  consisting  of  the 
top  crust  (crumbs)  of  a 
great  heap  of  clay,  good 
turfy  loam,  and  hotbed 
manure  not  quite  rotted 
to  powder — rather  fat  in 
fact.  The  roots  were 
slightly  shortened,  and 
the  heads  trimmed  a little, 
but  not  hard  pruned ; 
and  they  were  potted  in 
pots  of  8,  9,  and  10 
inches  diameter,  accord- 
ing to  their  size ; and 
sometimes,  owing  to  the 
roots  being  (nursery  fa- 
shion) one-sided,  we  had 
to  put  the  stems  close  10 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  Well, 
they  were  all  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  a bed  of  leaves, 
and  taken  very  little  no- 
tice of  till  the  middle  of 
April  the  next  year.  Then 
a great  bed  of  long  dung 
was  made  up  in  the  open 
air ; the  bed  two  feet 
deep  in  a sheltered  spot, 
in  fact  on  the  south  side 
of  an  old  hedge,  con- 
sisting of  plum,  privet, 
and  a mixture  of  such 
stuff,  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  When  the  bed 
was  nicely  warm,  but  at 
what  precise  temperature 
I cannot  say  (perhaps 
60°),  the  pots  were 
plunged  in  it  nearly  to 
their  rims,  and  every  night 
a few  cans  of  water  were 
plunged  as  well,  and  out 
of  these  cans  those  that 
wanted  water  were  sup- 
plied next  morning.  They  were  never  searched  for  maggot,  they  were 
never  washed  or  dusted  for  fly,  they  were  bright  as  new  waxwork  from 
the  first  leaves  they  pushed,  and  the  young  wood  came  thick  as 
lead-pencils,  with  thumping  flower-buds  in  plenty.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  were  showing  fairly  we  began  to  help  them  with  guano,  but 
in  a very  rough  way.  I used  to  take  a little  out  of  the  bag,  and 
put  about  a tablespoonful  into  a two-gallon  can  every  night  when 
the  cans  were  filled  and  placed  on  the  plunge-bed.  As  soon  as  a 
few  flowers  were  open  the  guano  was  discontinued,  but  plenty  of 
water  was  given,  and  a few  of  the  rather  wiry-growing  kinds  were 
assisted  by  means  of  twigs  and  ties  to  carry  their  blooms  nicely, 
but  as  a rule  they  held  their  flowers  nobly,  and  took  care  of  them- 
selves. A few  frosts  occurred  late  in  the  season,  but  they  were  un- 
touched ; the  hedge  sheltered  them,  and  the  constantly-escaping 
warmth  of  the  bed  preserved  about  them  a genial  atmosphere.  At 
the  end  of  May  there  was  a good  show  of  (lowers,  and  the  bed  was 
cold.  They  were  then  transferred  to  a sheltered  fore-court,  where 
a display  of  some  sort  is  always  required,  and  were  there  plunged  to 
the  rim  ; and  they  flowered  freely  till  the  end  of  June,  and  were  then 
beginning  to  lose  their  looks  through  being  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
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The  next  process  consisted  in  removing  them  back  to  the  plunge- 
bed,  but  before  they  were  placed  upon  it  they  were  slightly  pruned 
and  pinched,  then  plunged  as  before,  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat,  but  with  all  the  assistance  of  a cool  and  constantly-moist 
condition  of  their  roots.  Now  guano  was  used  again,  and  as  fast  as 
flower-buds  appeared  they  were  nipped  out.  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember they  were  quite  at  rest,  and  were  lifted  out,  and  only  just  in 
time  to  prevent  a second  growth,  for  the  roots  were  pushing  into 
the  plunge  material,  and  a warm  autumn  would  have  renewed  their 
activities.  They  were  now  carefully  pruned  with  a view  to  the 
formation  of  handsome  round  heads.  They  were  next  shaken  out, 
the  roots  moderately  shortened  in  and  repotted — some  in  the  same 
pots  they  came  out  of,  some  in  pots  a size  larger,  and  in  every 
case  an  endeavour  was  made  to  get  the  stems  in  the  centre,  as  they 
were  now  to  be  considered  pot  roses  in  the  properest  sense  of  the 
word.  They  were  housed  in  a cool,  clean,  light  pit,  were  fully 
exposed  to  the  weather  till  Christmas,  and  were  then  placed  in  a 
large  light  pit  on  a bed  of  warm  leaves,  and  they  began  to  push 
nicely.  About  the  middle  of  February  they  were  placed  in  a 

house  with  a low-span 
roof,  the  pots  standing 
on  a wooden  floor  over 
which  was  strewed  a 
couple  of  inches  of  rotten 
hops.  A service  of  4-inch 
pipes  kept  this  house  at 
an  average  of  45°  by 
night  and  50°  to  60°  by 
day,  according  to  wea- 
ther. Very  little  air  was 
given  for  some  time,  but 
as  the  season  advanced 
air  was  admitted  freely 
on  fine  days.  A temper- 
ature of  70°  was  allowed 
sometimes,  when  the  wind 
was  in  the  east  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and 
syringing  was  practised 
daily.  Once  more,  as 
soon  as  the  flower-buds 
appeared,  a pinch  of  guano 
was  put  in  the  water-can 
as  before.  In  the  month 
of  April  the  house  was 
as  rich  in  leaves  and 
flowers  as  any  rose  garden 
in  July — richer,  in  fact, 
for  roses  properly  forced 
are  ten  times  more  lovely 
in  both  leaf  and  bloom 

than  the  best  that  can  be 

grown  in  the  open  air. 
The  sorts  included  Teas, 
Perpetuals,  and  Bour- 
bons ; and  I subjoin  a 
picture  of  one  of  them, 
from  a sketch  made  at 
the  time  they  were  at 
their  best  — several  of 
were  sketched,  in 
because  of  their 

beauty  and  the 
simple  manner  in 
they  had  been 


them 
fact, 
great 
very 
which 

produced.  If  O V Q is 
first  care  should  be  to 
kept  in  pits,  and  have 


inclined  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  his 
buy-in  potted  plants  that  have  been 

never  tasted  heat,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  home  set  to 
work  to  make  up  a bed  to  plunge  them  in.  He  may  take  his 
choice  of  plunging  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  If  the  most 
perfect  beauty  be  desired,  we  must  use  glass  for  roses,  for  this 
rude  clime  smites  their  delicate  cheeks  too  sharply,  and  it  is  only 
when  sheltered  that  they  become  bright  and  fine  in  leaf  and  flower, 
without  a stain  or  blemish.  S.  H. 


MY  ORCHID  HOUSE.— No.  XII. 

THE  MILTONIA. 

I do  not  intend,  in  the  few  words  of  praise  that  I shall  bestow 
upon  this  truly  magnificent  genus,  to  assert  that  it  should  obtain  a 
predominance  over  and  above  all  the  other  orchideae  ; but  1 think 
it  ought  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated,  for  it  is  worth  the 
attention  of  the  most  fastidious.  Upon  questions  of  floral  excel- 
lences, it  certainly  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  grow  as  some  others, 
neither  will  it  bear  such  rough-and-ready  usage  as  some  of  the 
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commoner  species  and  varieties  of  Oncidiums,  Stanhopeas,  and  other 
orchidaceous  plants  that  I could  enumerate,  were  it  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  do  so.  What  I mean  by  rough  usage  is, 
the  species  cannot  be  grown  with  the  same  degree  of  success  in  a 
low  temperature,  or  in  mnkc-shift  places — such  as  vineries  or 
cucumber-houses,  where  they  would  have  to  submit  more  or  less 
to  the  treatment  required  by  the  other  occupants  of  the  house — 
as  they  can  in  a house  and  temperature  expressly  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  these  and  other  orchids.  I should  not  recommend  their 
culture  being  attempted  without  the  advantages  of  a proper  orchid- 
house,  as  it  would  in  all  probability  only  lead  to  disappointment. 
I do  not  say  that  the  Miltonia  cannot  be  grown  anywhere  but 
in  an  orchid-housc,  for  I have  grown  some  of  the  species  in  the 
pine-house,  for  that  bears  a very  close  approximation  ; but  it  is  up- 
hill work,  and  much  best  to  confine  the  collection  to  hardier  kinds  ; 
but  when  there  are  suitable  places  for  growing  them  in,  the  extreme 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  are  more  than  sufficient  to  repay 
every  item  of  care  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  them.  They  have 
a remarkably  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  thrown 
just  sufficiently  high  above  the  foliage  to  show  them  off  to  the  best 
advantage  ; and  they  are  not  flimsy  with  a washy  appearance,  like 
a common  out-door  annual — like  some  species  grown  in  the  orchid- 
housc — and,  moreover,  are  thought  very  grand,  and  considered  of 
vast  importance  in  the  world  comprised  under  the  heading  of  these 
papers.  To  a novice  I should  say  (and  I care  not  who  questions 
the  soundness  of  the  advice),  get  a good  stock  of  Miltonias,  bestow 
a little  pains  upon  them,  so  that  they  receive  suitable  treatment, 
and  there  will  be  no  disappointment  in  the  amount  of  beauty  they 
will  furnish,  and  at  the  same  time  aft'ord  a pretty  clear  indication  as 
to  what  stage  of  refinement  as  regards  these  matters  the  proprietor’s 
mind  has  arrived  at.  The  species  comprising  this  genus  grow 
capitally  in  shallow  baskets,  for  they  do  not  require  a great  depth 
for  the  roots  ; but  they  are  not  suitable  for  suspending  from  the 
roof — they  grow  too  close  and  compact  for  that  purpose.  The 
flowers  could  not  be  so  readily  seen  as  it  is  desirable  they  should 
be ; they  could,  of  course,  be  taken  down  from  the  roof,  and 
ut  on  the  stage  during  the  time  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
f grown  in  the  ordinary  flower-pot,  which  is  as  good  a way  as  any, 
the  pots  should  be  filled  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  level  of  the 
rim  with  large  pieces  of  crock  and  a layer  of  small  ones  on  the 
top,  and  the  plant  must  be  kept  several  inches  above  the  level,  say 
from  three  inches  upwards,  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pot  and 
plant.  I cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  and  necessity 
which  exist  for  the  base  of  the  bulbs  to  be  well  elevated  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  least  amount  of 
stagnant  moisture  accumulating  about  them.  A neglect  of  this 
precaution  in  potting  the  Miltonia  is  likely  to  result  in  a loss  of  a 
great  part  of  the  plants.  I have  tried  several  things  for  growing 
this  genus  in,  and  I find  sphagnum  suits  it  best.  It  favours  the 
free  development  of  the  roots,  which  are  rather  fine  and  unable  to 
penetrate  a closer  material  so  readily  as  the  thick  fleshy  roots  of 
some  genera.  In  potting,  the  sphagnum  should  be  pressed  firmly 
about  the  roots,  and  as  the  plants  have  a very  strong  tendency  to 
push  out  all  the  young  growths  in  the  same  direction,  this  must 
be  counterbalanced  in  each  shift,  or  the  plant  will  in  a very  few 
years  get  to  one  side  of  the  pot,  instead  of  the  centre' of  the  plant 
being  in  the  middle.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  to  bring  the  old 
part  of  the  plant  to  the  side,  and  thus  keep  the  growing  portion  in 
the  centre.  As  regards  watering,  great  carefulness  is  required.  Very 
little  will  satisfy  its  want  through  the  winter;  enough  to  keep  the 
bulbs  from  shrivelling  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  sufficient  only 
to  keep  the  mass  in  a nice  healthy  condition,  even  when  in 
full  growth,  will  be  enough.  It  should  never  through  the  summer 
get  thoroughly  dry  or  saturated;  either  extreme  is  decidedly  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  Syringing  overhead  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  at  all  times.  It  is  impossible  to 
prevent  a little  water  going  over  them  when  syringing  the  other 
plants,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  consider  any  one  particular  genus 
that  requires  rather  peculiar  treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
others.  The  Miltonias , like  the  majority  of  orchidaceous  plants,  are 
propagated  by  division.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  spring, 
immediately  the  young  growth  begins  to  push,  but  before  they  get 
too  far  advanced.  A mean  temperature  of  65°  through  the  resting 
season,  and  75°  to  85°  through  the  like  period  of  growth,  will  suit 
them.  I think  I have  now  said  all  that  is  necessary  upon  the  culture 
of  this  beautiful  genus,  and  at  the  same  time  I feci  assured  that 
the  undermentioned  species  and  varieties  will,  if  they  receive  the 
treatment  I have  advised,  thoroughly  satisfy  the  cultivator  that  the 
amount  of  praise  I have  now  meted  out  to  it  is  by  no  means  too 
much  or  undeserved. 

M.  Candida  is  a splendid  kind ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow 
brown,  with  a pure  white  lip  finely  marked  with  pink.  M.  Clowesii 
is  another  fine  species.  M.  Morelli  atrorubens  is  a grand  thing  ; 
sepals  and  petals  purple,  with  a fine  dark  lip.  M.  spectabilis  is  a 
very  good  species  ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  beautiful  cream  colour, 
with  a large  purple  lip.  There  are  also  a few  very  good  varieties  of 
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j Spectabilis  Hint  would  be  uu  acquisition  to  an  extensive  collection, 
but  the  four  I have  named  would  lie  enough  for  a small  one. 

Geobgk  Gokdon. 

BEAUTY  OF  FORM  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Some  of  tho  best  (lower  gardens  in  existence  are  annually  embellished 
by  plants  of  graceful  and  ornamental  leafage,  of  which  not  one  was  to  bo 
seen  in  like  positions  half  a dozen  years  ago.  Of  course  everybody  remem- 
bers when  a flat  series  of  beds,  with  nothing  more  graceful  or  elegant  in 
them  than  a mass  of  geraniums  or  verbenas,  was  considered  the  climax  of 
successful  flower-gardening  ; indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  it,  because 
that  is  tho  style  that  yet  prevails  in  thousands  of  places  to  which  a trace  of 
this  commendable  taste  for  arranging  verdant  and  graceful  forms  of  leafage 
among  the  low-lying  and  brilliant  flowers  has  not  yet  penetrated.  The 
system  of  using  plants  distinguished  by  beauty  of  form  (a  higher  beauty 
than  that  of  colour,  by  the  way)  was  first  developed  in  continental  gardens, 
and  was  much  in  vogue  in  Paris  before  we  knew  anything  about  it  here. 
We  were  so  much  attached  to  loud  colours,  that  nobody  thought  of  intro- 
ducing the  system  till  Mr.  Gibson  first  took  it  in  hand  at  Battersea  Park, 
and  with  a result  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  famdiar. 
And  those  who  have  not  seen  this  display  at  Battersea  cannot  do  better  than 
pay  it  a visit  some  time  during  the  coming  summer  or  autumn,  and  they  will 
probably  confess  that  of  all  the  garden  scenes  they  have  ever  witnessed  it  is 
the  most  beautiful. 

We  may  briefly  describe  it  as  a flower  garden  laid  out  in  the  irregular  or 
gardenesque  style,  well  sheltered  and  surrounded  by  a rising  grove  of  trees, 
with  many  snug  and  receding  bays  here  and  there,  where  shade-loving  sub- 
jects may  find  their  wants  supplied,  and  here  and  there  sweeps  of  grass, 
dotted  over  with  beds  of  the  most  diversified  character,  both  as  to  shape 
and  planting.  There  is  an  abundance  of  brilliant  flowers  of  all  kinds  to 
be  seen;  but  these  are  everywhere  “ set  off”  by  a profusion  of  green  and 
noble  leafage : the  eye,  after  being  gladdened  with  colour,  is  soothed  with 
the  elegant  verdure  of  arching  Palm-leaves,  and  dwells  with  satisfaction  on 
tropical  foliage  of  all  kinds,  from  large  metallic-leaved  Caladiums  to  tall 
Castor-oils  and  Ferdinandas,  whioh  have  leaves  of  enormous  size,  and, 
growing  to  a considerable  height,  carry  the  eye  up  to  the  surrounding  and 
intermingled  trees.  From  the  whole  an  impression  is  obtained  which  we 
might  look  for  in  vain  from  any  flower  garden  of  the  ordinary  type  in  which 
naught  is  to  be  seen  but  a spread  of  colour,  as  a rule,  displayed  in  a tawdry 
and  glaring  way. 

It  needs  but  little  consideration  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  success  of 
this  mode  of  planting  a flower  garden.  It  is  an  approximation  to  nature’s 
own  plan  of  arranging  vegetable  beauty,  whereas  the  ordinary  one  is  in 
violent  opposition  to  it.  Among  plants  in  a wild  or  untrammeled  state  the 
beauty  of  their  colour  is  usually  set  in  abundant  green,  and,  even  in  the 
case  of  mountain  and  meadow  plants  of  one  kind  that  produce  a wide  blaze 
of  purple  or  golden  colour  at  one  season,  there  is  intermingled  a spray  of 
pointed  grass  and  other  leaves  which  tone  down  the  mass,  and  quite  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  rude  style  of  gardening  that  we  deprecate. 

But  if  we  come  to  examine  the  most  charming  examples  of  our  own  indi- 
genous or  any  other  wild  vegetation,  we  find  that  they  are  founded  on  flower 
and  fern,  trailer,  shrub,  and  tree,  sheltering,  supporting,  relieving,  and 
beautifying  each  other,  so  that  the  whole  array  has  an  indefinite  tone,  and 
the  mind  is  satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  refreshing  mystery  of  the  ar- 
rangement. We  may  be  attracted  by  the  wide  spread  of  purple  on  a heath 
or  mountain,  but  if  we  go  near  and  examine  it  in  detail,  we  find  that  its  most 
exquisite  effect  is  by  the  side  of  a brook,  where  the  long  moss  cushions  itself 
beside  it  and  the  Polypody  fronds  peer  forth  from  around  the  mass  of  hea- 
ther. Everywhere  we  see  nature  judicious  in  the  arrangement  of  her  highest 
effects,  setting  them  in  clouds  of  verdant  leafage,  so  that  the  eye  is  never 
palled,  and  monotony  never  produced — a state  of  things  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  attain  as  far  as  possible  in  the  garden.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  attempt  its  attainment  by  a literal  copying  of  wild  nature  : that  would 
not  be  creditable  to  the  horticultural  designer,  and  far  from  convenient. 
But  the  artist,  while  avoiding  all  literal  rendering  as  base  and  useless  in 
his  compositions  (which  would  not  be  compositions  at  all  were  they  mere 
literal  imitations),  is  still  more  careful  not  to  outrage  nature,  and  that  too 
should  be  our  plan.  We  may  enjoy  all  the  grace  and  verdure  of  the  grove 
without  making  our  gardens  any  the  less  manageable  or  convenient;  but 
we  may  not  with  impunity,  or  with  any  hope  of  giving  pleasure  to  the 
tasteful  or  educated  eye,  extract,  so  to  speak,  all  the  colour  from  our  flowers 
and  lay  it  down  in  unmitigated  daubs.  Such  a course  is  too  well  calculated 
to  give  us  all  our  pleasure  at  once,  and  make  the  garden  as  monotonous 
and  unchangeful  during  its  best  season  as  the  house-carpets ; for,  depend 
upon  it,  the  first  flush  of  flower  on  those  beds  is  the  highest  beauty  we 
shall  see  from  them,  and,  no  matter  how  long  the  months  they  continue 
in  the  selfsame  state,  there  is  none  of  the  true  and  refreshing  interest  of 
tbe  garden  to  be  had  from  them.  How  are  we  to  enjoy  it  then  ? By  the 
culture  of  a tenfold  greater  number  of  plants  in  the  first  place  (at  present 
many  flower  gardens  present  but  very  few  kinds),  and  by  a tasteful  arrange- 
ment and  combination  of  the  finer  flowering  plants  with  those  of  graceful 
habit,  fine  leafage,  interesting  associations,  or  distinct  beauty,  and  by  so 
arranging  the  garden  and  its  plants  that  there  may  be  a continuity  of  beauty 
and  interest  from  the  dawn  of  spring  till  the  close  of  autumn.  But  in  this 
essay  we  have  onlyto  deal  with  a portion  of  what  is  called  the  summer  garden, 
and  we  will  therefore  glance  through  our  catalogue  and  see  what  plants  of 
fine  foliage,  graceful  or  peculiar  leafage,  may  be  used  for  the  flower  garden 
with  good  effect,  taking  hardy,  tender,  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  plants 
as  they  come,  and  indicating  the  best  way  of  raising  each  kind  from  seed. — 
Carter’s  Vade  Mccum,  1867,  Part  I. 


A Cheap  Bapometer. — A countryman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York 
has  discovered  a natural  barometer,  being  no  other  than  a spider’s  web. 
When  it  is  about  to  rain  and  be  windy,  the  spider  shortens  considerably  the 
last  thread  to  which  his  web  is  suspended,  and  leaves  it  in  this  state  while 
the  weather  remains  variable.  If  the  insect  lengthens  its  thread,  it  will 
be  fine,  and  the  fineness  may  he  guessed  by  the  length  they  attain  to.  If 
the  spider  remains  inactive,  it  is  a sign  of  rain  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
begins  to  work  while  it  rains,  it  betokens  a speedy  change  for  the  better. 
The  spider  alters  his  web  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  these  alterations 
are  made  a little  before  sunset  the  night  will  be  fine. 

WTiat  is  the  difference  between  a tunnel  and  a speaking  trumpet  ? — Why, 
the  one  is  hollowed  out,  and  the  other  is  hollowed  in. 
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work  for  week  Commencing  march  30. 

LUtcben  ffiarhen  anti  jFramt  ffirounU. 

Kitchen  Garden. — There  cannot  be  too  much  vigilance  now  in  keeping 
down  weeds,  hoeing  between  crops,  earthing  up  peas  and  beans,  and 
promoting  growth  by  any  other  means  that  suggest  themselves,  such  as 
top-dressings  of  soot  and  guano,  &o.  Our  climate  affords  us  but  a short 
season,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  moke  the  very  most  of  it. 

Broccolis  to  be  sown  in  variety  and  quantity  for  use  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  next  spring.  Sow  Waleheren , Snow's  Winter,  Knight' s Protecting, 
Dilcack's  Pride,  and  Wilcovc  Late.  Others  if  needful,  but  these  are 
first-rate. 

Cauliflowers  may  be  planted  out  in  southern  and  western  districts, 
but  in  cold  or  damp  places  it  is  as  yet  too  early,  as  if  cold  weather  occurs 
many  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  rest  will  be  crippled.  Plants  pretty  strong 
in  seed-pans  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  planting  them  out  in  frames  on  a 
slight  heat,  or  they  will  do  without  it  if  in  light  rich  soil,  and  carefully 
managed  as  to  giving  air,  <fcc. 

Celery  standing  out  will  now  begin  to  bolt,  so  to  save  some  as  late  as 
possible,  take  up  tbe  remainder  of  the  crop,  and  lay  it  in  by  the  heels  in  a 
shady  corner,  or  pack  it  in  dry  sand  in- a shed  till  wanted.  Plants  in  seed- 
pans  in  a forward  state  to  be  pricked  out  on  a bed  over  fermenting 
material  giving  a gentle  heat ; the  surface  soil  to  be  light  and  rich.  In 
the  absence  of  any  source  of  heat,  make  a bed  of  dung  and  leaf-mould  on 
a hard  foundation  ; put  a frame  over,  and  prick  out  the  plants  in  it. 

Lettuce  to  be  pricked  out  from  seed-pans  as  advised  for  celery  and 
cauliflower.  The  winter  bed  may  now  be  thinned  out,  putting  the  plants 
on  well-manured  ground,  but  leaving  some  in  the  bed  to  supply  a few 
small  hearts  earlier  than  those  planted  out  will  do. 

Onions. — Sow  main  crop. 

Peas. — Sow  succession  crops,  and  earth  up  and  stake  any  that  are  ready. 

Beans  to  be  earthed  up  ; successions  to  be  sown.  Sow  none  but  Windsor 
now,  if  quality  is  of  any  consequence. 

JFIotocr  ffiarbcn. 

Chrysanthemums  struck  from  cuttings  now  will  make  fine  plants,  and 
growers  are  advised  to  prepare  at  once  for  raising  the  whole  of  the  stock 
required  for  bedding  and  other  purposes. 

Clear  up  everywhere  and  everything  that  has  a touch  of  untidiness 
about  it.  At  the  first  break  of  genuine  sunshine  the  ladies  will  be  exploring 
the  garden,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  a withered  leaf,  or  a broken  flower- 
pot, or  a scrap  of  stick,  or  cast-off  tally  anywhere  visible.  Make  all  bright 
and  firm  with  broom  and  roller,  and  thin  out  dead  wood  from  all  trees  and 
shrubs.  This  is  a time  to  edge  off  lawns,  and  give  beds  and  borders  a final 
pointing  over. 

Evergreens. — This  is  a capital  time  to  move  them,  and  to  plant  beds, 
borders,  and  edges.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  water  freely,  or,  better  still, 
mulch  heavily;  after  planting,  give  no  water  at  the  root,  but  syringe  over- 
head two  or  three  times  a day  while  they  are  making  new  growth. 

Auriculas  to  have  abundance  of  air;  shade  during  strong  sunshine; 
water  enough  to  promote  healthy  growth  and  free  bloom. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  shifted  if  needful,  but  generally  speaking  the 
business  of  importance  now  is  to  get  them  hardened  off  by  transference  to 
pits,  cradles,  &c.  Some  who  have  to  deal  with  large  quantities,  put  them 
into  trenches  dug  as  for  celery,  and  lay  boards,  old  lights,  or  mats  over  at 
night. 

Ivy  on  walls  and  fences  should  now  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  loose 
shoots ; any  gaps  to  be  filled  up  if  possible  by  nailing  in,  and  the  whole  to 
be  left  as  a close  feltwork  of  bare  stems.  It  is  a good  time  to  put  in 
cuttings. 

Chrysanthemums  are  growing  freely,  and  must  be  shifted  on  and  stopped 
as  required  without  any  delay  beyond  the  proper  time.  It  is  the  securing 
an  early  growth  that  is  the  key  to  success  in  forming  fine  specimens  and 
obtaining  an  abundance  of  bloom. 

Roses  to  be  pruned  if  not  yet  done;  no  danger  now  in  any  part  of 
Britain,  and  trees  may  be  pruned  with  the  rest;  the  young  shoots  are  the 
moBt  valuable,  and  these  must  be  left  a sufficient  distanoe  apart  to  allow 
light  and  air  to  benefit  them  equally. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  from  Seed. — The  best  mode  of  raising 
seedlings  is  by  sowing  the  seed  in  pans  in  April  iu  good  sandy  soil.  Let 
it  be  sown  half  an  inch  deep.  No  heat  should  be  used,  as  it  is  the  cause 
of  their  damping  off.  Too  much  moisture  must  not  he  given,  and  shading 
from  the  midday  sun  must  be  afforded.  Keep  clear  from  weeds,  slugs, and 
green-fly.  The  latter  are  easily  destroyed  by  dusting  strong  snuff  over  the 
plants.  They  may  be  planted  out  about  the  first  week  in  August,  in  rows 
about  ten  inches  apart,  in  good  soil.  Water  them  carefully  until  they 
have  become  established. 

Ivy  Border. — To  make  a nice  ivy  border  is  a very  easy  affair,  and  this 
is  the  best  time  of  year  to  do  it.  The  ground  should  be  dug  and  well 
broken,  and  some  manure  added.  The  breadth  of  ground  broken  and 
manured  for  the  purpose  should  be  at  least  a foot  wide,  better  if  eighteen 
inches.  Procure  a supply  of  pot  plants  of  Irish  ivy  three  to  five  feet  high. 
These  may  be  obtained  from  almost  any  nursery  at  from  one  to  two 
shillings  per  plant.  Cut  them  all  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  plant  them 
three  feet  apart.  When  planted,  train  them  all  one  way,  and  peg  them 
down,  placing  the  branches  six  inches  apart;  they  must  be  planted  firm, 
and  have  plenty  of  water  when  the  weather  is  dry  all  through  the  first 
season,  after  which  they  will  never  want  watering.  When  they  begin  to 
grow,  have  all  the  old  leaves  cut  off,  but  without  damage  to  the  young 
shoots.  Let  them  grow  as  they  like  all  the  season,  but  assiduously  peg 
the  new  shoots  so  as  to  covor  the  ground  regularly.  The  after  manage- 
ment is  a matter  of  clipping  and  pegging  to  taste.  Common  English 
ivy  makes  nice  edging,  but  is  not  so  quick  or  luxurious  as  the  Irish. 
Where  expense  is  no  object,  we  should  prefer  for  a green  ivy  edging 
Jlcdera  helix  taurica,  a beautiful  small-leaved  ivy  ; and  for  a silvery  edging 
Jlcdera  helix  argentea , the  most  showy  and  free-growing  of  the  variegated 
kinds.  But  for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  Irish  ivy  is  the  best,  and  a well- 
made  edging  of  it  is  beautiful  after  having  been  planted  three  years.  In 
districts  where  manure  is  not  easily  obtainable,  it  may  be  dispensed  with, 
for  the  fact  is  ivy  will  grow  in  any  soil;  moreover,  if  variegated  ivies  ore 
planted  manure  is  not  wanted,  as  it  might  weaken  the  variegation.  Never- 
theless, for  a fine  rich  growth  of  any  of  the  green-leaved  kinds,  deep 
digging  and  munuring  are  th b proper  steps  to  take. 


‘ JFrult  ffiatbtn  anU  ©rdjartf  "Bouse. 

Fruits  in  Season  during  Ai-ril.— Apples  : Alfriston,  IC  ; Ashmead’s 
Kernel,  L);  Boston  Russet,  D;  Brabant  Bellefleur,  K D;  Brownlee’s  Rus- 
set, K D ; White  Calville,  K;  Cockle  l’ippin,  D ; Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  D ; 
Cornish  Gilliflower,  D ; Court  Fenduplat,  D ; Dutch  Mignonne  K D • For- 
man’s Crew,  D;  Golden  Harvey,  D;  Gooseberry  Pippin,  K;  ’liHmhledon 
deux  Ans,  KD;  Ilolbert’s  Victoria,  D;  Hubbard’s  l’earmain,  D;  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain,  D ; Lemon  Pippin,  K ; Minier’s  Dumpling,  K ; Newtown 
Pippin,  D;  Nonpareil,  D;  Norfolk  Beefing,  K;  Northern  Greening,  K; 
Northern  Spy,  KD;  Ord’s,  D;  Pile’s  Russet,  D;  Pinner  Seedling,  D; 
Reinette  du  Canada,  KD;  Reinette  Grise,  D;  lteinette  Van  Mons,  D; 
Ribston  Pippin,  D;  Rohs  Nonpariel,  D;  Royal  Russet,  K;  Screveton 
Golden  Pippin,  D ; Spring  Ribston,  D ; Striped  Beefing,  K ; Sturmer 
Pippin,  D;  Sweeny  Nonpareil,  K;  Tulip,  D ; Wheeler’s  Russet,  D ; Winter 
Pearmain,  D ; Winter  Quoining,  K D ; Wyken  Pippin,  D. 

rears. — Angclique  de  Bordeaux,  D’Avril,  Bellisime  d'Hiver,  Bergaraotte 
d’Esperen,  Bergamotte  d’Holland,  Beurre  Bretonneau,  Beurre  de  Ranee, 
Bezi  de  Bretagne,  Bezi  Goubault,  Cassante  de  Mars,  Easter  Bergamot, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Morel,  Prevost,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  K;  Van  de 
Wcyer  Bates,  Zephirin  Louis  Gregoire,  Inconnue,  Easter  Beurre,  Ne  plus 
Meuris,  Commissaire  Delmotte,  Aglae  Gregoire,  Colmar  Delahaut,  Prince 
Albert,  Madame  Millet,  Doyenne  d’Alen<;on,  Bezi  Mai. 

Grapes. — Of  last  year’s  crop  there  may  still  be  good  bunches  of  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling,  Kempsey  Alicante,  Trebbiano,  and  Trentham  Black. 
The  early  vinery  may  now  supply  one  or  all  of  the  following:  Chasselas 
Musque,*  Muscat  Hamburg,*  Purple  Constantia,  Red  Frontignan,  White 
Frontignan,*  Black  Champion,  Black  Hamburg,*  Black  Prince,  Trentham 
Black,  Early  Black  Bordeaux,*  Grove  End  Sweetwater,  Early  Chasselas, 
Muscat  Lierval,*  Early  Auvergne  Frontignan,  Early  Smyrna  Frontignan,* 
Golden  Hamburg,  Royal  Mu'-cadiue,*  White  Sweetwater.  As  this  is  a 
good  time  for  planting  vines  (the  very  best  months  are  March  and  June), 
we  have  attached  an  asterisk  to  a few  that  are -particularly  well  adapted 
for  early  forcing. 

Strawberries. — The  first  batch  of  forced  plants  may  supply  ripe  samples 
of  Black  Prince,  Keen’s  Seedling,  British  Queen  (seldom  good  before 
May),  Prolific  Hautbois,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  Harry,  Victoria,  Cuthill’s 
Princess  Royal. 

Peaches  from  the  forcing-house  may  now  be  looked  for ; the  first  sup- 
plies will  probably  be  any  or  all  of  the  following  : Red  Nutmeg,  Small 
Micnonne,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Early  York,  Abec. 

Nectarines. — Fairchild’s  (second-rate,  but  early),  Elruge,  Riyers’s  White, 
Bowden. 

Gooseberries — The  following  may,  in  early  districts,  supply  green  berries 
for  culinary  purposes  : Early  Sulphur,  Early  White,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Miss 
Bold,  Wilmot’s  Early. 

Figs. — Though  it  is  early  yet  for  supplies  of  ripe  figs,  the  following 
varieties  may  furnish  the  table  towards  the  end  of  the  month : Angelique, 
Black  Provence,  Early  Violet,  Marseilles,  White  Ischia. 

Grafting  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  any  lately  done  to  be  looked  over  ; 
as  if  the  clay  cracks,  and  is  neglected,  the  grafts  will  probably  fail  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  start. 

ffirccnbousr  antr  ©onsrrbatorp. 

Greenhouse. — A general  clearance  may  now  be  made  of  all  such  plants 
as  can  be  removed  to  turf  pits,  frames,  and  other  cool  receptacles.  This 
will  make  more  room  for  spring  flowers,  and  give  a better  chance  to  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  specimen  plants  now  growing  into  shape  and  size. 
The  best  shading  for  plants  in  flower  is  tiffany  hung  inside  in  large  bag- 
like festoons.  Hitherto  shading  has  not  been  wanted,  but  it  will  be  hence- 
forth, and  should  be  got  up  while  the  house  is  in  process  of  re-arrange- 
ment. 

Camellias  require  careful  attention  now.  As  soon  as  the  new  growth 
begins  there  is  an  end  of  bloom,  and  any  unopened  buds  that  may  remain 
may  as  well  be  removed.  The  temperature  for  growing  plants  is  65°  by 
day  and  55°  by  Dight ; the  atmosphere  moist,  and  the  position  shady. 
But  there  must  be  no  coddling ; give  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities,  or 
the  new  growth  will  be  long  and  weak,  and  the  next  season’s  bloom  of 
necessity  inferior. 

Heaths  and  New  Holland  Plants. — Repot  as  required,  using  fibry 
peat  and  plenty  of  drainage.  Newly-potted  plants  to  be  carefully  watered 
until  they  begin  to  make  new  growth,  which  is  always  a sign  they  have 
taken  hold  of  the  new  soil. 

Cacti  and  succulents  generally  require  attention  now  if  they  have  not 
yet  been  dressed  up  for  spiing.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that,  like  the 
chameleon,  they  can  live  on  air,  or  like  some  fishes  on  water  only.  The 
fact  is  they  want  liberal  feeding,  and  as  long  as  sunshine  is  abundant 
ought  to  be  grown  freely,  and  then  be  rested  perfectly,  and  the  result  will 
be  they  will  bloom  abundantly.  Those  that  are  pot-bound  may  have  a 
small  shift;  some. of  the  old  soil  to  be  picked  out  from  the  roots;  the- 
potting  to  be  done  with  care,  plenty  of  drainage,  the  soil  equal  parts  broken 
brick  and  chalk  of  the  size  of  walnuts,  good  turfy  loam,  and  rotten  cow- 
dung.  Those  not  in  need  of  a shift  should  have  a little  of  the  old  soil 
removed  and  replaced  with  mixture ; give  plenty  of  water  while  they  are 
growing  in  earnest,  and  as  much  light  as  possible. 

Balsams  to  be  kept  growing  freely  ; if  starved  they  are  spoiled.  Let  the 
soil  be  sweet,  light,  and  rich,  with  plenty  of  fibre  and  thoroughly  decayed 
manure.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  let  them  have  plenty  of 
water. 

Dahlias  may  now  be  struck  in  quantities  with  the  greatest  ease,  nnd 
they  will  root  quickly.  It  is  a good  plan  to  put  the  cuttings  into  pots  in 
which  there  is  a Btoall  empty  pot  inverted,  then  fill  up  with  light  stuff,  and 
put  an  inch  of  sand  on  the  top.  From  this  they  may  be  removed  with- 
nice  bundles  of  roots. 

Herhaceous  Calceolarias  will  be  smothered  with  green-fly  now  that 
the  weathet;  is  mild,  unless  they  are  well  looked  after.  The  best  preven- 
tive is  to  keep  them  growing  freely;  and  if  any  need  -to  fumigate,  do  it 
promptly  nnd  effectually.  Tobacoo  tissue  answers  admirably  for  soft  plants 
of  all  kinds,  as  it  delivers  a killing  oloud  of  pure  tobaooo  smoke,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  nitrous  gas,  which  tobacoo  papor  so  often  contains  too 
much  of,  nnd  the  operator  need  not  muko  himself  sick,  bn  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  sot  the  stuff  going  with  a few  hot  (jindors,  and  then  shut  up  the  house 
and  go  away. 

Fuchsias  are  growing  freely,  nnd  must  be  shifted  as  they  need  it.  Over- 
potting,  usually  to  bo  avoided,  is  not  an  evil  with  Fuchsias,  if  they  are 
warm  and  uro  not  soddened  at  the  root.  A moist  atmosphere  is  needed 
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to  make  good  specimens.  Put  in  n few  more  cuttings  to  mako  small 
plants  for  late  bloom,  and  pot  off  any  nowly-rooted  cuttings  an  soon  ns 
possible. 

Pi, ants  in  Flower  in  Ai>ril — Cineraiias,  Cytisus,  Primulas,  and 
Azaleas  are  now  in  their  full  splendour,  in  housos  that  have  only  fire 
enough  to  keep  the  frost  out.  In  mixed  oollootions  of  (irst-class  ohnraoler, 
we  oxpeot  during  the  month  to  see  some  of  the  following  in  bloom  : 
Chorozema  augustlfolio,  Ilugt  lii,  llonohtnannii  maerophylla  ; Aoacia 
eonferta,  Dillwyniaffolia,  rotundifolia,  and  several  others  ; Abutilon 
striatum,  Anthoeereis  visoosn,  llerkheya  ouneatn,  Cantua  bicolor,  Aotus 
incana,  Cytisus  nubigonus,  laniger ; Actinotus  helianthi,  Athanasia  tomen- 
tosn,  F.cbiutu  pastrum,  giganteum  ; Ilindsia  alba,  violacea;  Daviesia  angu- 
lata,  polyphylln,  genistoides ; Datura  Waymannii,  Eoheveria  seounda  — 
Frame:  Naroissus  bulbooodium,  nanum,  poeticus ; Dielytra  speotabiliH, 
Russian  and  Neapolitan  violets,  Scilla  siberios,  Ornithogalum  urnbellatum, 
Arabioum,  pyramidalis,Leueojum  vornuui. — Ericas:  dileota,  Banksiann,  Clif- 
ford ianu,  arboreu,  eohiiflora,  lascioularis,  inetui  rullor  to,  nivea,  persoluta,  per- 
spioua  liana,  costata,  racemosa,  Smitbiina,  triUora,  uampanulata,  trossulu, 
uuurua,  Cislifolis,  daphnoides,  sulphurca,  mosuhata,  hybridu,  mirubilis, 
oblata,  Putersoniana,  quudriflnra,  expansa,  princeps  oarnea. 

Orchids  in  Bloom  in  April. — Sacoolabium  miniututn,  Vanda  insignia, 
V.  suavis,  Arpophyllum  giganteum,  Burlingtonia  fragrans,  Leptotes  serru- 
lata,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Phalienopsis  Schilloriana,  Airides  Fieldingi,  Den- 
drobiutn  aduncum,  D.  unostnn,  D.  chrysanthemum,  D.  clavatum,  D.  cre- 
pidatum,  D.  Dalhou'dauum,  D.  densiflorura  album,  D.  fimbriatum,  D.  fim- 
biiatum  oculatum,  D.  lituillorum,  D.  Tierardii  latifolium,  D.  primulinum, 

D.  triadenium,  D.Wallichianum,  Epidendrum  bioornutum,  E.  maorochilum, 

E.  maorochilum  roseum,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Oncidium  ampliatum 
majus,  0.  saroodes,  0.  sessile. 

Solanum  capsicastrum. — The  cultivation  of  the  scarlet-berried  Solanums 
is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  any  one  with  ordinary  appliances  and  ordinary 
skill  may  have  a grand  display  of  them  in  the  autumn  in  the  conservatory. 
There  are  several  species  and  varieties  which  produce  red  berries  ; the 
one  commonly  grown  hitherto  has  been  S.  capsicastrum;  but  far  better, 
because  it  makes  a bolder  bush  and  bears  larger  berries,  is  S.  pseudocapsi- 
castrum.  To  get  up  a stock  of  this  proceed  as  follows  : Place  an  old  plant 
in  a warm  house,  and  frequently  syringe  it.  When  the  young  shoots  are 
two  inches  in  length,  take  them  off  and  dib  them  into  sand  in  a heat  of  60 
to  70  degrees.  When  rooted,  pot  them  in  light  sandy  compost,  and  give 
them  a moderate  heat  until  they  begin  to  grow  ; or  sow  the  seeds  in  light 
soil,  and  place  in  a steady  heat.  The  present  is  the  proper  time  to  begin 
with  either  seeds  or  cuttings.  From  that  time  gradually  inure  them  to 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  and  to  fresh  air,  so  as  by  degrees  to  get 
them  quite  hardy  by  the  middle  of  May.  Then  plant  them  out  in  a piece 
of  rioh  light  soil,  in  the  full  sun,  fifteen  inches  apart;  give  plenty  of  water 
all  the  summer,  and  slightly  train  them  out,  so  as  to  form  open  heads. 
They  will  require  to  be  twice  stopped  by  nipping  off  the  points  of  all  the 
shoots  in  June,  and  after  that  must  grow  as  they  please.  About  the  middle 
of  September  take  them  up  very  carefully  and  pot  them.  In  this  process 
the  roots  must  be  preserved  from  injury,  and  as  much  earth  kept  about 
them  as  possible.  When  potted,  stake  them  out  neatly  ; shade  for  a week, 
and  after  that  keep  them  in  the  sunniest  pait  of  the  greenhouse.  If  you 
follow  this  prescription,  their  appearance  iu  November  ought  to  be  that  of 
neat  shrubs,  two  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches  through,  completely 
smothered  with  bright  scarlet  berries,  full  double  the  size  of  holly-berries. 

Stobe  anb  ©rdjitr  T?ouse. 

• Stove  Plants  should  have  free  ventilation  early  in  the  day,  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  with  westerly  winds,  which  will  allow  of  shutting  up 
early,  to  reduce  the  firing.  Plants  that  have  flowered,  and  are  not  yet 
cat  down,  must  have  immediate  attention,  for  the  tendency  of  everything 
now  is  to  grow,  and  the  growth  from  the  first  should  be  as  we  wish  it;  far 
better  than  allowing  growth  at  the  tops  of  shoots  that  are  to  be  cut  off, 
for  that  compels  the  plant  to  make  a second  start  from  buds  lower  down, 
which  is  debilitating.  Plants  cut  down  need  a bottom-heat  of  75°  to  80° 
to  start  them  into  growth,  and  when  growth  has  commenced  they  must 
be  shaken  out  and  re-potted. 

Achimenes  started  into  growth  may  now  be  put  into  pans  for  flowering, 
and  have  a little  bottom-heat  to  give  them  an  impetus  to  extend  their  roots. 

Orchids  demand  an  increase  of  heat,  with  more  syringe,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere some  degrees  more  moist.  Beware,  howeve  r,  of  overdoing  the 
watering  where  succulent  spikes  are  rising,  aDd,  as  far  as  possible,  do  not 
allow  water  to  lodge  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  All  kinds  of  vermin 
are  now  active,  and  must  be  trapped,  or  the  mischief  they  will  do  to  the 
new  growths  will  be  disastrous.  Shade  from  the  midday  sun. 

^Forcing 

Cucumbers  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  judicious  ventilation  in  the 
morning  when  the  sun  shines.  Stop  the  principal  shoots  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  sides  of  the  frames,  and  then  stop  all  laterals  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit ; and  where  two  fruit  show  nip  one  away.  Be  careful 
not  to  break  the  leaves  in  any  of  these  operations.  An  occasional 
thorough  soaking  of  the  bed  is  desirable,  but  it  must  be  done  when  the 
weather  is  bright  and  warm. 

Cherries  require  more  water  and  air  after  the  fruit  is  stoned,  which 
may  be  known  by  their  commencing  to  swell  again. 

Melons  advancing  to  a fruiting  state  to  have  a good  temperature  by 
linings  or  otherwise,  and  though  they  require  less  water  and  more  light 
than  cucumbers  they  must  not  be  too  dry,  or  the  red  -spider  will  get  pos- 
session. Young  plants  lately  turned  out  must  be  kept  rather  close,  to 
encourage  free  rooting,  but  as  soon  as  growing  freely  to  have  air,  or  they 
will  get  drawn.  In  thinning  the  shoots,  endeavour  to  promote  a regular 
growth,  evenly  spread  out  and  rather  thin,  so  that  every  leaf  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  night  temperature  to  be  60°,  rising  by  day  to 
75°  or  80°  at  the  utmost;  if  beyond  75°,  give  air  to  reduce  the  heat. 
This  is  a good  time  to  sow  for  succession,  and  also  for  those  who  must 
depend  chiefly  on  sun-heat  for  their  produce. 

Peaches  that  have  got  through  the  stoning  process  to  have  more 
water  at  the  root,  and  occasional  syringing  to  keep  down  red-spider  and 
help  the  young  growth.  Those  lately  set  to  be  thinned  moderately, 
remembering  that  in  the  process  of  stoning  a considerable  quantity  of  fruit 
will  fall. 

Pines  swelling  their  fruit  will  be  benefited  by  clear  soot-water;  when 
ripening  to  be  kept  rather  dry.  The  fruiting-house  to  range  from  65°  to 
80°,  the  utmost  day  temperature  to  be  85°,  and  that  only  when  there  is  a 
strong  sun-heat  Succession  stock  may  go  down  to  60°  at  night,  and 


rise  to  80°  by  day.  Plants  nowly  potted  to  ho  watered  with  groat  care 
until  they  begin  to  muko  new  roots,  but  dew  them  frequently  to  keep  them 

\ir  ,ll  . 

Stiuwhisruikm  munt  have  as  much  light  as  possible  in  every  stage  of 
forcing,  and  never  suffer  through  insufficiency  of  water.  A good  heat 
may  now  bo  allowed.  Where  the  berries  are  acquiring  colour,  give  less 
water  at  the  root,  and  none  overhead. 

Vinks  in  tho  first  houso  may  be  supposed  to  show  fino  bunches  changing 
colour.  Tho  tornporaturc  may  ho  raised,  and  this  will  allow  of  freer 
ventilation ; neglect  now  will  causo  tho  fruit  to  bo  badly  coloured. 
Vines  just  showing  fruit  to  have  the  bunches  thinned  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  the  greatest  care.  Tie  up  tho  shoulders  carefully,  and 
avoid  all  rough  usage  of  the  hunches,  and  do  not  allow  the  hand  to 
touch  the  berries,  as  rust  is  commonly  the  result  of  such  oontact.  Ply 
tho  scissors  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  berries  to  swell,  and  to  give 
tho  hunches  as  fine  an  outline  as  possible.  Upmove  useless  shoots; 
stop  laterals;  see  that  tho  border  is  moist  enough  a foot  below  tho 
surface. 

THE  POTATO  DIGGER'S  SONG. 

{From  w Poems  by  T,  C.  Irwin.*') 

Come,  Connal,  acmhla,  turn  tin  clay, 

And  show  the  lumpers  the  light,  gossoon, 

For  we  must  toil  this  autumn  <iay, 

With  Heaven’s  help,  till  me  of  the  moon. 

Our  corn  is  stacked,  our  hay  secure, 

Thank  God  1 and  nothing,  my  boy,  remains 
But  to  pile  the  potaties  a«fc  on  the  flure 
Bef  >re  the  coming  November  raios. 

The  peasant’s  mine  is  his  harvest  still ; 

So  now,  my  lad.  let’s  dig  with  a Will- 
Work  hand  and  f >ot, 

Work  spade  and  hand, 

Through  the  crumb  y mould : 

The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland. 

Och  ! I wieh  that  Maurice  and  Marv  dear 
Were  singiDg  beside  us  this  soft  day  ! 

Of  course  they’re  far  better  off  than  here; 

But  whether  they’re  happier,  who  can  say? 

I’ve  heard  when  it’s  morn  with  us  it’s  night 
With  them  on  the  far  Australian  ehore ; 

Well,  Heaven  be  about  them  wid  visions  bright, 

And  send  them  childer  and  money  galore. 

With  us  there’s  many  a mouth  to  fill, 

And  so,  my  boy.  let’s  dig  with  a will : 

Work  hand  and  foot, 

Work  spade  and  hand. 

Through  the  brown  dry  mould  ; 

The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland. 

Ah.  then,  Paddy  O’Reardan,  you  thundering  Turk, 

Is  it  courting  you  are  ia  the  blessed  noon  ? 

Come  over  here.  Katty,  and  mind  your  work, 

Or  I’ll  see  if  your  mother  can’t  change  your  tune. 

Well — youth  will  be  youth,  as  you  know,  Mick, 

Sixteen  and  twenty  for  each  were  meant — 

But,  Pat,  in  the  name  of  the  fairies,  avic, 

Defer  your  proposals  till  after  Lent ; 

And  as  love  in  this  island  lives  mostly  still 
On  potatoes— dig,  boy,  dig  with  a will; 

Work  hand  and  foot, 

Work  spade  and  hand, 

Through  the  harvest  mould ; 

The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland. 

Down  the  bridle-road  the  neighbours  ride, 

Through  the  light  ash  shade,  by  the  wheaten  sheaves  ; 

And  the  children  sing  on  the  mountain  side. 

In  the  sweet  blue  smoke  of  the  burning  leaves. 

As  the  great  sun  sets  in  glory  furled, 

Faith,  it’s  grand  to  think,  as  I watch  his  face, 

If  he  never  sets  on  the  English  world, 

He  never,  lad,  sets  on  the  Irish  race. 

In  the  west,  in  the  south,  New  Irelands  still 
Grow  up  in  his  light.  Come,  work  with  a will — 

Work  hand  and  foot, 

Work  spade  and  hand, 

Through  the  native  mould ; 

The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland. 

But  look  ! — the  round  moon,  yellow  as  corn, 

Comes  up  from  the  sea  in  the  deep  blue  calm  : 

It  scarcely  seems  a day  since  morn  ; 

Well— the  heel  of  the  evening  to  you,  ma’am. 

God  bless  the  moon;  for  many  a night, 

As  I restless  lay  on  a troubled  bed, 

When  rent  was  due.  her  quieting  light 
Has  flattered  with  dreams  my  poor  old  head. 

But  see— the  baskets  remain  to  fill ! 

Come,  girls,  be  alive — boys,  dig  with  a will : 

Work  hand  and  foot, 

Work  spade  and  band. 

Through  the  moonlit  mould  ; 

The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland  ! 

The  Struggle  for  Existence. — One  of  the  greatest  pests  of  New 
Zealand  (on  the  cultivated  lands)  is  the  common  English  Sheep-sorrel  {Rttrnex 
acetosella),  called  by  the  natives  the  red  sorrel,  and  said  by  them  to  he  a 
native  of  Tasmania.  This  plant  spreads  with  singular  rapidity,  its  roots 
forming  a perfect  mat,  and  the  smallest  fragment  throwing  up  a stem.  Where 
it  is  present  in  the  ground,  scarcely  any  of  the  ordinary  crops  can  he  obtained. 
All  the  usual  processes  of  cultivation,  such  as  fallows,  &c.,  utterly  fail  even  to 
mitigate  the  evil,  and  farmers  were  in  despair  until  it  was  found  that  in  the 
“ struggle  for  existence  ” even  this  weed  could  not  make  head  against  the 
greater  vigour  of  the  white  clover.  I have  seen  hundreds  of  acres  of  broken- 
up  land  so  completely  overgrown  with  this  plant  as  to  appear  like  a uniform 
red  patch  in  the  landscape,  but  upon  which,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  after  it 
had  been  “laid  down”  with  white  clover  and  Italian  rye-grass  (which  by 
itself  would  have  done  no  good),  scarcely  a specimen  of  the  sorrel  could  be 
found. — Travers,  in  Natural  History  Review. 
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— <> — 

Shading.— My  lean-to  greenhouse,  30  by  12  feet,  used  for  a mixed  col- 
lection of  plants  and  four  vines,  is  covered  with  21  oz.  glass,  20  by  15 
inches,  and  shading  for  summer  is  a serious  matter.  I was  advised  to 
dissolve  a piece  of  lime  as  big  as  a hen’s-egg  in  as  little  hot  water  03  pos- 
sible; then  take  a quart  of  skimmed  milk  and  put  in  the  slaked  lime, 
stirring  well ; and  whitewash  the  glass  inside  “or  outside,”  on  a dry  day 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  April.  If  put  on  the  outside,  the  autumn  rains 
will  wash  all  clear  for  winter.  This  I tried  last  year;  it  answered  very  well 
inside,  but  at  times  the  house  would  get  hotter  than  I wanted.  In  Sep- 
tember, a clean  brush  and  water  made  the  glass  all  right  for  winter  work. 
Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  readers,  tell  me  of  a better  or  cheaper 
shading  ? Mine  cost  me  one  penny  for  milk,  and  about  two  hours  labour 
whitewashing.  Polly. 


Replies  to  <&um'e£» 

— — - 

B.  Pratt. — The  frosted  potatoes,  apples,  and  other  refuse,  had  best  be 
put  at  the  bottom  of  a trench  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

Renovating  Old  Lawn. — H.  W. — In  sowing  grass-seeds  to  mend  an  old 
lawn,  the  best  mode  of  procedure  is  to  have  the  bare  places  dug  over  and 
enriched  with  good  rotten  manure,  and  all  the  stones  and  lumps  raked  off 
preparatory  to  sowing.  Then  sprinkle  the  seed  pretty  thick,  and  cover  with 
fine  earth.  It  is  a good  plan,  when  the  job  is  only  a small  one,  to  sift  the 
earth  over  the  seed  ; but  when  there  is  a large  space  to  be  operated  on, 
the  workmen  have  a few  good  heaps  of  fine  soil  and  throw  it  with  the 
spade.  In  a majority  of  cases  old  lawns  may  be  revived  by  simply  sprink- 
ling with  nitrate  of  soda  two  or  three  times  in  the  season.  If  a growth  of 
clover  is  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  generally  by  giving  a good  surface- 
dressing with  superphosphate  of  lime. 

Seedling  Hollyhocks  and  Picotees. — H.  W. — Plant  them  out  as  soon  as  the 
wes'her  is  mild  and  open — ihe  sooner  the  better  after  March  is  out. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Superphosphate  for  Lawns. — S.  R. — We  have  not  re- 
commended solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  grass-lawns,  but  the  dry  salt 
spread  upon  the  surface,  leaving  it  for  the  rains  to  wash  it  in.  The  best 
proportion  in  which  to  apply  it  is  at  the  rate  of  4 lbs.  to  one  square 
rod  ; or  if  another  method  of  proportioning  will  better  suit  persons  un- 
accustomed to  land  measure,  say  4 lbs.  to  every  thirty  square  rods.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  6 cwt.  to  the  acre.  Now  the  usual  rule  of  applying 
such  a manure  as  saltpetre  is  at  the  rate  of  2^  cwt.  to  3 cwt.  per  acre,  so 
that  we  feel  bound  to  say  we  have  used  saltpetre  at  the  rate  of  4 lbs.  per 
square  rod  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Lawns  that  were  flinty, 
patohy,  and  sour,  became  soft  and  springy  with  the  abundance  of  fibre 
produced,  and  the  sward  acquired  a beautiful  freshness  and  closeness  of 
growth.  Until  we  had  u«ed  this  large  quantity,  and  patiently  waited  for 
the  result,  we  advised  the  use  of  only  lib.  per  square  rod;  and  that  we  can 
say  is  enough  to  work  wonders,  but  the  dose  should  be  repeated  at  least 
twice — say  three  dressings  in  all,  in  April,  May,  and  June.  On  some  lawns 
there  is  plenty  of  grass  and  no  clover,  and  during  very  hot  dry  weather 
such  lawns  become  burnt  and  unsightly,  whereas  clover  does  not  quickly 
burn.  To  promote  the  growth  of  clover,  any  of  the  salts  of  lime  may  be 
used.  Even  siftings  of  lime  core  from  the  builders’  will  be  good  as  a top- 
dressing, but  a quicker  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime  in  the  same  proportions  as  we  recommend  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  that  is,  from  1 lb.  to  4 lbs.  per  square  rod,  according  to  the  state  of 
things  to  be  remedied. 

Geraniums  attacked  by  Grubs. — Subscriber. — It  is  certainly  not  usual  for 
geraniums  to  be  attacked,  as  yours  have  been,  by  a grub  eating  its  way 
from  the  base  of  the  stems  upwards.  Yet  there  is  nothing  novel  in  the 
event,  for  the  most  experienced  cultivators  are  sometimes  caught  in  this  way. 
You  have  probably  used  some  newish  turf  or  other  material  in  the  compost 
in  which  the  eggs  were  concealed,  and  your  chief  matter  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  them.  The  surest  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  knock  them  all  out  and 
repot  them.  Preparatory  to  doing  so,  as  probably  all  your  compost  is  foul 
with  the  eggs  or  grubs,  it  would  be  prudent  to  prepare  sufficient  for  the 
repotting,  and  subject  it  to  strong  heat  in  an  oven,  or  by  any  other  method 
most  convenient.  Or  if  you  could  saturate  the  whole  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  spread  it  out  on  a flue,  or  wherever  it  would  dry  quickly,  yon 
could  repot  and  be  rid  of  your  plague,  and  by  a little  nursing  the  stock 
would  soon  recover.  There  is  a yet  more  simple  method  of  dealing  wiih 
plagues  of  this  sort,  which  we  ourselves  were  driven  to  last  year  to  save 
our  pot-plants  of  Eaphanus  caudatus;  and  that  was  to  plunge  them  to  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  for  several  hours,  by  which  the 
grubs  were  drowned  and  floated  out,  and  the  plants  were  none  the  worse 
for  the  operation.  We  do  not  recommend  this  course  with  geraniums,  but 
it  might  be  safely  done  with  tepid  water  on  a fine  day,  and  a little  common 
salt  in  the  water — say  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  four  gallons — might 
increase  its  efficacy  without  hurting  the  plants. 

Altering  Greenhouse,  S;c. — J.  L. — Without  a sketch  we  cannot  understand 
your  case.  You  do  not  say  where  the  boiler  is.  If  at  west  end  of  green- 
house, you  can  easily  enough  heat  the  propagating  house  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  greenhouse.  Without  a sketch  we  cannot  advise  with 
any  satisfaction,  but  it  matters  not  how  rough  the  sketch  is. 

Mistletoe. — Ernest. — The  simplest  and  surest  way  to  obtain  a growth  of 
mistletoe  is  to  squeeze  the  Beed  and  pulp  out  of  the  skin  of  the  berries, 
and  apply  it  to  the  bark  of  apple-trees  in  the  month  of  March.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  nature  spreads  the  plnot.  The  mistletoe  thrush  cleans  his  beak 
on  the  bark,  and  here  and  there  leaves  a seed  glued  on.  The  customary 
method  with  gardeners  is  to  make  an  incision  in  the  bark  and  introduce  the 
seed,  but  this  is  a customary  failure  ; hence  much  talk  about  how  to  grow 
mistletoe,  but  little  mistletoe  to  be  seen.  Your  letter  was  sent  unpaid, 
and  quite  by  accident  was  paid  for,  it  being  the  rule  in  our  office  to  refuse 
unpaid  letters. 

Potato  Planting. — It.  W.,  Boston — You  ought  to  have  planted  during  the 
fine  weather  in  the  latter  half  of  February.  On  your  cold  wet  soil,  it  is 
no  use  to  attempt  to  plant  now.  Wait  for  fine  weather,  and  plant  when  Ihe 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  crumble.  If  potatoes  are  planted  in  mere  dust, 
they  may  do  well,  but  if  stuck  in  paste,  growth  is  out  of  the  question. 

Forced  Vines. — W.  Watson. — We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  giving 
“ front  air  ” is  the  cause  of  your  grapes  shanking,  but  the  gardener  who 
holds  that  opinion  may  bo  right,  as  tie  judges  on  the  spot,  and  wo  know 
nothing  of  the  shape  or  size  of  your  house.  If  draughts  of  cold  air  blow 
over  the  bunches,  their  shanking  may  bo  expected,  and  “front  air"  may 


be  tho  cause  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  your  practice  the 
mistake  is  an  excess  of  atmospheric  moisturo.  We  fully  believe  you 
might  henefit  by  giving  less  air  and  less  water ; do  not  for  the  present  give 
air  earlier  than  eight,  a.m.,  and  shut  up  about  two,  with  a temperature  of  at 
least  85°.  As  to  the  best  practice  in  giving  air,  front  or  back,  it  matters  not 
which  way  fresh  air  reaches  the  vines  ; but  it  does  matter  that  it  should 
not  oome  as  a cold  blast,  but  should  move  over  a warm  surface  on  its  way 
to  the  vines.  Covering  the  border  with  boards  to  throw  off  snow  and  rain  is 
certainly  a commendable  practice.  The  best  book  on  the  vine  is  that  by 
Mr  William  Thomson  of  Dalkieth. 

M.  P.  may  hear  of  the  things  inquired  for  hy  applying  to  Mr.  Cannell, 
Fuchsia  Nursery,  Woolwich. 

Poses  eaten. — M.  P. — The  holes  in  the  stems  of  standard  roses  are 
probably  caused  by  the  grub  of  the  wood-leopard  moth.  There  is  no  cure 
for  the  mischief  done ; some  of  the  roses  so  attacked  will  probably  die. 
When  dwarfs  are  attacked,  the  loss  amounts  only  to  the  branch  the  grub 
bores;  when  that  is  cut  down,  it  is  soon  replaced  by  another. 

Patonies  and  Pyrethrums. — G.  B.,  Blackburn. — This  is  a good  time  to  buy 
and  plant,  though  the  autumn  is  to  be  preferred.  Your  position,  climate, 
&c.,  are  all  that  these  things  require  to  do  well ; the  fact  is,  they  are  first- 
rate  flowers  for  the  suburbs  of  towns.  Since  your  ground  is  well  drained, 
you  may  reasonably  expect  to  grow  peonies,  pyrethrums,  dahlias,  and 
hollyhocks  well.  For  tulips  it  would  be  advisable  to  improve  the  staple 
by  the  admixture  of  rotten  dung  and  sand.  We  cannot  advise  you  whether 
to  buy  the  cheapest  or  the  dearest  kinds  of  pyrethrums  and  pseonies  ; you 
are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  purse ; but  the  most  expensive  kinds  are  as 
hardy  as  the  cheapest,  and  occasion  no  more  trouble  to  grow  them  well. 

J.  LL.,  Woolwich. — We  have  made  inquiries  for  you,  but  without  success 
to  our  own  liking.  Perhaps  you  had  better  advertise. 

Vinegar  and  Water  as  an  Lnsecticide. — Inquirer  asks  if  any  of  our  readers 
have  tried  vinegar  and  water  as  a means  of  preventing  insects  depositing 
their  eggs  on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  &c.  Some  time  ago  we  gave  an 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Society  of  Practical  Horticulture  of  the 
Rhone  on  thp  subject,  and  have  heard  nothing  since. 

Fern-case,  London  Flowers. — Lilian. — It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend 
dealers,  but  you  may  find  amongst  those  that  advertise  in  this  work 
several  who  supply  fern-cases.  The  following  are  good  subjects  for  a 
London  garden:  Chrysanthemums,  double  white  Pyrethrums,  and  the 
new  florists’  Pyrethrums,  which  Mr.  Salter  keeps  in  great  variety; 
QEnothera  Fraseri,  Iberia  sempervirens,  Alyssum  saxatile,  common  white 
Lily  and  Martagon  Lily,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Achillea  mtllefolia  rosea,  Achillea 
ptarmica,  Spirea  filipendula,  herbaceous  Pseonies,  Dielytra  spectahilis, 
Everlasting  Pea,  Veronica  spicata,  Campanula  carpatica,  Campanula  persi- 
cifolia,  Campanula  nobilis,  common  Spiderwort,  or  Tradescanlia  A'irginica, 
Centranthus  rubra,  Hemeroeallis  flava,  Helianthus  augustifolius,  Helian- 
thus  lsetiflorus.Lysimachia  nummularis,  Sedum  acre,Sedum  fabarium.Sem- 
pervivum  montsnum.  These  are  all  good  things,  and  will  grow  and  flower 
well  wherever  they  can  get  a bit  of  sunshine.  They  may  all  be  obtained 
in  pots  or  tufts  from  the  open  ground  at  a nursery  where  hardy  plants 
in  any  great  variety  are  kept.  We  can  advise  you  of  a few  hundreds 
more,  but  perhaps  these  will  suffice  tor  the  present.  Any  that  you  deter- 
mine to  have,  procure  and  plant  at  onep. 

Lvy  Leaves. — J.  E. — No.  1 is  Hedera  helix  marginata  argentea  ; that  is 
the  old  silver-margined.  No.  2,  helix  aurea  maculata,  the  gold-blotched 
English.  No.  3 is  helix  marginata  elegantissima,  the  most  elegant  mar- 
gined English.  No.  4 is  liMix  minor  marmorata  elegans,  the  small 
elegant  marbled  leaved.  No.  5 is  Trisb,  or  Hedera  canariensis;  the  English 
is  much  smaller,  less  richly  coloured,  and  more  distinctly  veined.  No.  5 
is  an  incomplete  leaf,  very  much  indeed  like  Algeriensis,  the  Algerian  ivy, 
which  is  always  a lighter  colour  than  any  other.  Much  obliged  for  the 
hint  about  the  Arauoarias. 


CATALOGUES. 

A.  Forsyth,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N. — Catalogue  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Dahlias , Fuchsias,  and  Geraniums. — This  uaetul  list  is  prefixed 
with  a short  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  tbe  Chrysanthemum,  of  which  it  is 
well  known  Mr.  Forsyth  is  a perfect  master.  Having  but  lately  had  Mr. 
Forsyth’s  practice  before  them  in  his  own  words,  our  readers  will  be  prepared 
to  find  in  this  catalogue  useful  hints  and  advices;  and  they  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

Georgf.  Rawlings,  Waterloo  Road,  Romford,  Essex. — Catalogue  of 
Dahlias  for  1867. — Being  a large  grower  of  this  flower,  and  the  raiser  of 
a very  large  number  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  purchasers  may 
depend  on  Mr.  Rawlings’s  descriptions  and  estimates  of  merit.  Dahlias  are 
cheap  now  to  what  they  used  to  be.  There  are  in  this  list  only  two  varieties 
entered  at  anything  like  old-fashioned  prices,  namely,  Aurora,  a superbly 
formed  flower,  the  colour  delicate  rose,  and  John  Sladden,  a large  bold 
flower,  nearly  black,  and  the  best  dark  dahlia  out,  These  are  offered  at 
half-a-guinea  each  ; as  for  the  rest,  they  range  from  3s.  to  9s.  per  dozen  ; 
so  lovers  of  dahlias  need  not  go  short  of  granfieation. 

Auguste  van  Geert,  Ghent. — Extract  of  General  Catalogue  of  Plants. 
—This  contains  a good  selection  from  the  general  catalogue,  and  is  pre- 
pared expressly  for  English  customers.  The  subjeots  comprised  are 
various,  comprehending,  in  faot,  every  department  of  stove,  greenhouse, 
and  hardy  plant  growing. 

John  Salter,  William  Street,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. — Cata- 
logue of  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Pceonics,  Pyrethrums,  Geraniums,  Varie- 
gated Plants,  tfc. — This  is  always  an  interesting  catalogue,  and  quite  different 
from  every  other.  In  the  list  of  novelties  are  all  tho  chrysanthemums  we 
reported  on  in  the  Magazine  of  Deo.  1,  last  year,  and  some  few  others 
added.  The  lists  of  pyrethrums,  paionies,  phloxes,  and  pentstemons  are 
first-rate.  The  list  of  geraniums,  though  copious,  omits  a good  many  that 
ought  to  be  there.  The  list  of  hardy  variegated  plants  is  the  best  of  the 
kind  extant. 

Amrroise  Versciiaffei.t,  Rue  du  Chaume,  GnENT. — Price  Current, 
No.  79, /or  Spring,  1807. — A capital  small  catalogue,  indicating  the  range 
of  selection  in  the  several  classes  of  stove,  greenhonsp,  and  hardy  plants. 
There  is  a long  list  of  moutnn  pmonies. 


Sent  with  a couple  of  ducks  to  a patient  by  the colebrated  Dr.  Jonner: — 

“ I’ vo  despatched,  my  dear  madam,  this  scrap  of  a loiter, 

To  Buy  that  Mins  Wilson  it*  very  much  better; 

A regular  doctor  no  longer  she  lades, 

And  therefore  I*vo  sent  her  a couple  of  quack*. 


April  6, 1 867.]  The  Gardener' s Magazine. 
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Tulips  with  variegated  leaves  have  hitherto  been  scarce, 
but  the  Dutch  cultivators  are  bestowing  their  attention  on  such 
eccentricities,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  we  shall  probably 
have  at  our  command  a quite  long  list  of  varieties  so  characterized. 
It  will  be  seen  by  a report  on  new  varieties  of  hyacinths  and  tulips, 
in  another  part  of  this  sheet,  that  in  inspecting  a series  of  new 
varieties  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Hurley  of  Bayswater  lately,  we  met 
with  several  handsome  varieties  with  well  marked  variegated 
leaves.  These  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  when  they  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  cultivators  at  moderate  prices.  They  are,  of  course, 
at  present  rather  costly  ; but  tulips  differ  from  some  other  bulbs  in 
that,  if  we  once  obtain  them,  we  never  need  lose  them,  and 
may,  in  fact,  keep  and  increase  them  nearly  as  well  as  the  most 
experienced  of  the  Dutch  growers.  It  happens  that  we  are  rather 
in  want  of  tulips  with  variegated  leaves,  that  is  to  say,  to  gratify 
a love  which  the  abundance  of  variegated-leaved  plants  has  created 
or  awakened.  At  the  time  of  year  when  early  tulips  are  at  their  best, 
variegated-leaved  plants  are  for  the  most  part  at  their  worst.  It 
is  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  generally  speaking,  that  we  see 
variegated  leaves  in  perfection  ; to  few  of  them  is  it  given  to  show 
their  best  colours  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  ; 
and  to  few  also  it  is  permitted  that  beautifully  variegated  leaves  shall 
be  succeeded  by  gorgeously  painted  flowers.  Two  good  qualities, 
then,  are  offered  us  in  the  best  of  the  variegated-leaved  tulips,  and 
we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Burley  for  becoming  the  expositor  of  Dutch 
notions,  and  the  diffuser  of  Dutch  improvements  here  ; for  we  cannot 
know  too  soon  all  about  these  novelties,  which  offer  a quite  new 
element  for  the  embellishment  of  our  conservatories  in  the  early 
spring,  and  our  gardens  at  the  dawn  of  summer.  Some  of  the 
varieties  we  have  seen  at  Mr.  Burley’s  are  good  in  every  respect — in 
leaf  and  flower — in  form,  colour,  habit,  readiness  to  comply  with 
forcing — in  all  the  several  qualities  for  which  early  tulips  are  valued. 
Perhaps  we  may  seek  far  and  wide  to  supersede  such  a noble  variety 
as  Imperator  Bubrorum,  with  its  glaucous  leaves  nearly  three  inches 
across,  and  its  finely-formed  vermilion  and  orange- yellow  flowers.  But 
a bold  sulphur  or  creamy  stripe  on  the  leaf  is  a matter  of  no  small 
consequence,  and  if  the  new  variegated-leaved  varieties  can  be 
distributed  at  a rate  not  greatly  in  advance  of  that  realised  by 
established  favourites,  we  can  promise  our  Dutch  friends  that  as 
fast  as  they  can  propagate  them  the  English  will  buy  them,  and 
for  several  years  to  come  there  will  be  no  abatement  of  the  demand. 
The  new  hyacinths  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Paul,  and  the  new 
tulips  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Burley,  prove  that  the  English 
have  no  monopoly  of  the  passion  for  advancement  in  floriculture. 


Andropogon  sorghum,  to  which  Messrs  Hooper  and  Co. 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  their  letter  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Hullett  (March  23,  page  130),  is  much  more  likely  to  become 
valuable  as  a cereal  than  either  Sorghum  Tartaricum  (?)  or  Sorghum 
(■ Holcus ) saccharatum,  judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  first  and 
last  named  of  these  three  grasses,  for  of  the  second  we  know 
nothing.  Should  this  Andropogon  prove  to  be  a good  corn-pro- 
ducing plant,  Mr.  Hullett  will  have  done  some  good  by  indirectly 
awakening  an  interest  in  its  cultivation,  even  though  his  own  pet 
Sorghum  Tartaricum  should  prove,  as  we  still  anticipate  it  will,  to 
be  quite  incapable  of  ripening  its  seeds  in  any  part  of  Britain  in 
average  seasons.  We  speak  from  knowledge  of  this  particular 
plant,  having  frequently  grown  it  as  an  ornamental  grass,  and  as  a 
corn-food  for  poultry.  We  have  now  some  samples — that  is  to  say, 
complete  plants  with  their  ripe  fruit  not  shelled  out — that  were 
grown  at  Stoke  Newington  in  1859,  and  on  examining  the  ears 
we  find  a sufficient  amount  of  good  grain  to  illustrate  in  a very 
promising  manner  Messrs.  Hooper’s  recommendation.  We  leave 
Sorghum  Tartaricum  to  find  its  level ; we  know  nothing  of  it,  but 
Messrs.  Hooper  have  obligingly  furnished  us  with  a sample  of  the 
feed,  and  we  hope  to  know  all  about  it  in  due  time.  That  it 
is  distinct  from  Sorghum  saccharatum  we  may  infer  from  the 
difference  observable  in  the  seed,  but  it  is  a sorghum  doubtless ; 
and  we  can  no  more  expect  to  ripen  its  seeds  with  such  certainty  as 
to  become  an  established  corn-grass  in  this  country,  than  we  can  expect 
to  naturalize  the  sago-palm  or  the  sugar-cane.  We  have,  in  truth, 
scarcely  any  curiosity  about  Sorghum  Tartaricum.  If  it  should 
No,  101,  New  Series, — Vol.  X. 


prove  to  be  the  boon  it  is  represented,  we  will  be  among  the  first 
to  give  Mr.  Hullett  his  due.  The  reason  why  we  are  not  persuaded 
by  his  eloquence  in  behalf  of  his  farinaceous  protege,  is  that  we 
have  got  hardened  to  his  descriptions  of  wonderful  plants,  and 
have  never  been  softened  by  seeing  any  of  them.  But  in  Andro- 
pogon sorghum  there  is  some  hope  ; and  we  recommend  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  fond  of  novelties  to  sow  a patch  of  it  some 
time  before  the  20th  of  the  present  month,  and  wait  patiently  for 
the  result.  It  is  a tall  robust-habited  grass,  producing  a club-like 
head,  the  seeds  in  which  are  black  and  glossy.  It  requires  a deep, 
rich,  warm  soil ; and  if  sown  in  rows,  they  should  be  at  least  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  a foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  Whether  good  for  bread  or  not,  those  who  grow  a crop 
need  not  waste  it,  for  any  animal  that  is  partial  to  corn  will  eat 
it,  and  cattle  will  gladly  chump  every  scrap  of  the  succulent  foliage, 
which  remains  green  for  some  time  after  the  seeds  have  ripened. 

English  Beet-root  Sugar. — The  following  observations  on  the  cul- 
ture of  beet-root  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  from  a 
daily  paper : ‘‘  An  experiment  has  recently  been  made  of  growing  beet- 
root for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Illinois.  About  400  acres  of  fresh 
prairie  were  planted,  and  4000  tons  of  beet  raised,  which  is  in  course  of 
being  worked  up,  and  is  expected  to  reach  nearly  400,0001b.  of  refined 
sugar.  The  United  States  have  been,  like  ourselves,  the  most  important 
consumers  of  cane-grown  sugar,  the  Continent  generally  having  long 
accepted  the  beet  as  the  raw  material  of  their  supply.  But  if  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Germans  and  French  can  grow  their  own  sugar,  why  should 
not  we  do  so  ? Beet-root  is  not  like  sugar-cane,  an  article  only  to  be 
reared  in  tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries.  We  raise  it  in  England  of 
excellent  quality,  and  not  only  do  we  raise  the  crop,  but  of  the  sugar  we 
consume  about  one-sixth  part  (according  to  the  Produce  Markets  Review) 
is  beet-root  sugar  imported  from  the  Continent.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  this  additional  branch  of  industry  should  not  be  added  to  the  many 
enterprises  of  the  country.  While  the  beet  has  been  planted  for  purposes 
of  sugar-making  on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  the  cane  is  being  vigorously 
cultivated  in  the  colony  of  Queensland.  It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  a 
thousand  miles  of  alluvial  soil  on  the  coast-line  of  that  colony  is  in  every 
way  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  The  attention  of  all  countries 
seems  to  be  directed  more  and  more  to  the  supply  of  sugar.  We  used  to 
be  dependent  for  our  supply  upon  the  West  Indies,  just  as  we  were  upon 
America  for  our  cotton,  but  everyday  the  sugar  question  is  becoming  better 
understood,  and  in  spite  of  our  scale  of  duties,  the  West  Indies  will  be 
compelled  to  feel  more  and  more  the  influence  of  competition,  and  the 
necessity  for  exerting  themselves  accordingly.” 


Xeto  Pants* 

— 0 — 

In  the  recent  issues  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  occur  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  following  : — 

Tapeinotes  Carolines. — A beautiful  Gesneriaceous  shrub  with  ornamental 
leaves  and  handsome  white  flowers.  It  will  be  a valuable  plant  for  the 
stove  and  for  exhibition. 

Angmcum  citratum. — This  pretty  orchid  is  a native  of  Madagascar, 
whence  it  has  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  The  flowers  are  closely 
set  on  a raceme  three  to  five  inohes  long  ; they  are  primrose  white. 

Impatiens  latifolia.—kn  Indian  perennial  balsam,  with  large  rosy  purple 
flowers. 

Clavija  fulgens. — A handsome  myrsinaceous  plant  from  South  America. 
The  trunk  is  short,  the  leaves  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  the  flowers 
numerous  on  racemes  four  or  five  inches  long  ; they  are  deep  orange-red 
with  yellow  discs. 

Mesospinidium  sanguineum. — A pretty  orchid,  with  nodding  racemes  in 
the  way  of  Rodriguesia  secunda,  but  larger  and  handsomer.  It  has  been 
long  known,  but  has  recently  been  obtained  and  cultivated  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse  of  York.  “ It  appears  to  be  quite  at  home  in  what  may  con- 
veniently be  termed  the  Peruvian  house,  as  meant  to  include  the  coolest 
and  dampest  section  of  temperate  orchids,  while  the  Mexican  house 
would  indicate  a climate  somewhat  warmer  and  drier  than  the  last,  but 
still  cool.” 

Barleria  Gibsoni. — A pretty  acanthaceous  shrub  from  Central  India ; it 
is  of  neat  habit,  and  produces  handsome  purple  flowers. 

Pleroma  sarmentosa. — A superb  species,  well  adapted  for  greenhouse 
culture;  the  flowers  are  numerous  and  large;  the  colour  deep  violet 
shading  to  cobalt  blue. 

Sarcmthus  erinaceus. — An  exceedingly  pretty  orchid,  producing  nume- 
rous racemes  of  minute  flowers,  which  are  primrose-white  touched  with 
yellow  ; the  lip  rosy  pink. 

Siphocampylus  ITumboldtianus. — An  elegant  plant,  with  bright  green  ovate 
leaves,  and  large  tubular  flowers  of  a bright  orange-red  colour. 

Oncidium  serratum. — A remarkable  species,  with  fantastic  flowers,  which 
have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  O.  crispum,  borne  on  twining  scapes, 
which  in  strong  plants  attain  a length  of  nine  or  ten  feet.  It  is  a native 
of  Peru,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a moderately  cool  orchid. 

Synadenium  Grantii. — A curious  euphorbiaceous  shrub  brought  home 
by  Captain  Grant  from  Central  Africa.  It  is  of  robust  growth  with  thick 
leaves,  and  the  inflorescence  is  variously  coloured,  green,  rose,  red,  and 
brown. 

Peperomia  arifolia  vargyreia. — A beautiful  variegated. leaved  stove  plant, 
now  pretty  well  known  amongst  cultivators. 
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Saccolabium  giganteum. — This  magnificent  orchid  has  been  established 
in  this  country  through  the  energy,  of  Messrs.  Yeitch,  who  have  obtained 
fjne  plants  from  Rangoon.  It  is  a stately  and  brilliant  subject,  more 
agreeably  perfumed  than  S.  violaceum,  and  the  flowers  last  full  three 
months  in  perfection. 

Cordyline  Australis.— The  true  C.  australis  is  the  commonest  of  four  or 
six  species  that  inhabit  the  New-Zealand  group.  The  one  formerly 
figured  under  this  name,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  is  not  identical  with 
Forster’s  species  ; the  present  one  probably  is  so. 

Tinnea  JEtliiopica. — A beautiful  labiate  plant  from  central  Africa,  which 
flowered  freely  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’s  Nursery,  Holloway,  last  winter.  It 
is  elegant  in  habit,  with  bright  green  ovate  leaves  ; the  flowers  copiously 
produced  in  the  axils  or  in  terminal  spikes  ; corolla  dark  maroon  purple, 
showing  a curious  and  beautiful  contrast  to  the  green  of  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  emit  a delicious  violet  odour. 

JDictyopsis  Thunbergii.—k  beautiful  climbing  plant  of  slender  habit,  with 
bright  green  leaves,  and  clusters  of  small  greenish  yellow  flowers. 

Dombeya  Mastersii. — A beautiful  stove  shrub,  with  large  cordate  ovate 
leaves,  and  large  clusters  of  pearly  white  flowers. 


In  recent  issues  of  L’ Illustration  Horticole  occur  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  following : — 

Lilium  licematoohroum. — This  is  believed  to  be  a hybrid.  It  is  of 
Japanese  origin,  and  is  in  every  sense  a noble  plant.  The  flowers  are  of 
great  size,  the  colour  deep  chocolate  shading  to  black,  with  bright  lines  of 
cinnamon  colour. 

New  Varieties  of  Gladiolus. — 1.  Impdratrice  Eugdnie:  outer  segments  white, 
with  mauve  stripes ; inner  segments  mauve,  with  shades  of  pink ; very 
beautiful.  2.  Heine  Victoria:  white,  with  stripes  of  rose;  inner  segments 
white,  with  rosy-purple  feather.  3.  John  Waterer  : small,  but  neat  and 
showy  ; orange  red,  with  purple  feather  on  a white  base. 

j Rhododendron  marginata  punctatum. — A fine  hybrid  adapted  for  the  con- 
servatory. The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  in  large  trusses;  cream  colour 
heavily  spotted  on  the  top  petals  with  crimson  chocolate  spots ; the 
other  petals  spotted  on  the  edges  only. 

larix  Kmmpferi. — A not  very  good  figure  of  this  beautiful  larch,  but 
amends  is  made  by  an  able  series  of  analytical  figures  by  Mr.  Fitch. 

Gastronema  sanguinea. — A superb  ally  of  the  Hippeastrums  ; the  flowers 
elegantly  formed,  colour  vermilion,  throat  yellow. 

Maranta  rosea-picta. — An  exceedingly  beautiful  maranta ; the  leaves 
dark  green,  edged  with  a row  of  zigzag  marks  of  a pale  pink  colour ; the 
mid-rib  bright  carmine. 

Camellia  Constantin  Tretialeoff. — A noble  flower  of  large  size,  most  beau- 
tifully finished  in  outline  and  petal ; colour  delicate  blush  deepening  to 
delicate  warm  flesh. 


NEW  HYACINTHS  AND  EARLY  TULIPS. 

The  Dutch  florists  appear  to  have  lost  none  of  their  old  enthusiasm  and 
matchless  skill  in  originating  and  multiplying  superb  varieties  of  certain 
classes  of  flowers.  Of  late  they  have  manifested  quite  a revival  of  their 
historical  renown,  and  have  distributed  new  varieties  of  hyacinths,  tulips, 
and  other  bulbs,  with  a liberality  unwonted  during  recent  years,  and  quite 
reminding  readers  of  the  history  of  floriculture  of  certain  chapters  that 
are  more  startling  than  pleasing.  But  there  is  nothing  startling  or  dan- 
gerous in  the  modern  revival  of  Dutch  floriculture.  The  movements  of  the 
cultivators  are  subordinated  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  and  possibly 
commercial  more  than  artistic  considerations  weigh  heaviest  in  determin- 
ing the  course  of  their  labours.  During  the  season  that  has  just  closed 
(we  mean  the  season  of  the  bulb  trade)  the  thrifty  Hollanders  have  not 
met  with  their  customary  share  of  encouragement  from  English  buyers. 
The  monetary  panic  of  1866  had  a visibly  depressing  effect  on  the  bulb 
trade  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Hence,  possibly  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
present  spring  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  hyacinth  and  tulip 
rather  foreshadows  than  fully  indicates  the  nature  of  the  operations  that  are 
in  progress  for  the  enriching  of  our  collections  of  those  most  useful,  most 
beautiful  of  spring  flowers.  But  what  we  have  seen  has  deeply  impressed 
ns  with  the  fact  that  English  cultivators  are  not  alone  in  the  exercise  of 
skill  in  hybridizing,  or  of  taste  in  selecting  new  varieties  of  florists’  flowers. 
Mr.  William  Paul  has  brought  forward  a few  superb  new  hyacinths  and 
tulips,  and  a few  novelties  in  both  these  classes  have  been  shown  at  pro- 
vincial exhibitions.  But  the  most  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
interesting,  collections  of  novelties  of  this  kind  were  some  that  were  im- 
ported and  flowered  by  Mr.  Burley,  of  Albert  Nursery,  Pembridge  Place, 
Bayswater,  and  which  included  several  handsome  early  tulips  with  varie- 
gated leaves,  varieties  that  we  have  no  doubt  will  become  extensively  popu- 
lar for  conservatory  decoration,  and  perhaps  also  as  spring  bedding  plants. 
Having  made  notes  upon  these  several  novelties,  we  purpose  now  to  enu- 
merate and  describe  them,  that  cultivators  of  these  things  may  be,  through 
these  notes,  aufait  on  the  progress  of  two  most  important  decorative  and 
exhibition  subjects. 

NEW  HYACINTHS. 

Lord  Shaftesbury. — Single  white ; the  spike  rather  loose,  yet  not  to  a 
fault,  for  on  loose  spikes  we  see  all  the  outlines  of  the  bells,  and  if  they  are 
elegant,  looseness  up  to  a certain  point  is  a gain.  In  this  variety  the  bells 
are  of  great  size,  and  very  beautifully  formed,  wax-like  in  substance,  and 
emit  a fine  spicy  odour.  It  is  altogether  first-rate,  even  \Vhen  oompared 
with  the  best  whites  in  cultivation. 

Blondin. — Single  blue;  the  spike  is  quite  full,  hut  soaroely  crowded,  in 
sizo  and  proportion  quite  majestic,  and  borne  on  a stout  pillar  from  amidst 
an  abundance  of  fine  bright  green  fleshy  leaves.  The  bells  are  large, 
finely  rounded  at  the  base,  tho  points  elegantly  recurved ; the  colour  a 
most  delicate  shade  of  violet  grey,  at  once  peculiar  and  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. There  is  no  variety  known  that  can  surpass  this,  and  very  few,  if 
any,  to  equal  it. 

Brince  Albert  Victor. — Single  red  ; the  spike  is  close  and  solid,  but  finely 
proportioned,  and  of  lull  average  size.  The  bells  are  nicely  formed,  but 
in  no  respect  remarkable  for  beauty,  though  smoother  and  noater  than  is 
usual  with  high-coloured  reds.  Their  colour  is  brilliant  red,  with  a darker 
stripe  on  each  segment. 

Linn xus. — Single  red  ; tho  spiko  is  crowned,  and  tho  bells  are  small,  and 
instead  of  recurving,  as  in  tho  fine  bells  of  somo  whito  and  pale  red 
varieties,  tho  segments  are  incurved,  and  until  tho  spiko  is  considerably 
advanced  they  are  tipped  with  green.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a brilliant 


variety,  and  certain  to  become  a favourite  on  account  of  its  colour,  which 
is  brilliant  crimson.  It  may  be  added  to  the  series  of  richly  toned  varie- 
ties in  which  we  find  Lady  Sale,  Robert  Steiger,  Von  Schiller,  Vuurbaak, 
and  others  of  the  strong  reds. 

NEW  TTJLTPS. 

Brutus  Rectifid. — This  is  a fine  feathered  variety  of  one  of  the  best  old 
bedding  tulips,  and  well  deserves  attention,  as  vieing  with  some  of  the  late 
tulips  in  its  splendid  and  tolerably  correct  markings.  The  ground  is  bright 
yellow,  and  the  feather  is  bold  and  sharp,  the  colour  intense  crimson 
scarlet.  This  was  shown  by  Mr.  Paul  at  Regent’s  Park.  All  the  rest  that 
follow  have  been  seen  by  us  only  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Burley. 

Queen  Victoria. — Fine  form,  white  ground,  and  rich  carmine  feather. 
There  is  an  old  white  variety  under  this  name,  from  which  the  present 
differs  considerably. 

The  Bride. — Very  large  ; petals  nioely  rounded  at  the  ends  ; colours  white 
with  broad  bold  stripes  of  carmine. 

Princess  Marie. — Large ; petals  too  long  ; superbly  coloured ; rich  car- 
mine with  white  base. 

Beauty  Supreme. — Small  and  neat ; rich  cerise,  white  edges. 

The  Circassian. — Very  large  and  bold;  rich  yellow,  with  large,  bold,  fief 
red  flame.  A grand  flower,  and  first-rate  for  show  or  decoration. 

Belle  Alliance. — There  is  a good  old  dwarf  red  variety  under  this  name, 
which  is  largely  employed  for  massing.  The  variety  now  before  us  has 
immense  leaves  that  are  more  like  the  leaves  of  a canna  than  a tulip,  and 
the  flowers  are  small,  double,  dull  purplish  red  ; altogether  inferior. 

Maria. — Dwarf  and  neat;  brilliant  carmine  red];  with  white  stripes ; 
first-rate. 

Golden  Standard  Variegated . — The  leaves  superbly  margined  with  pale 
sulphur  ; flowers  gold  yellow ; a fine  variety. 

President  Lincoln. — A grand  double  flower ; deep  red  edged  with  orange  ; 
fine  bold  leafage  ; first-rate. 

Silver  Standard  Variegated. — Leaves  elegantly  edged  creamy  buff; 
flowers  rich  carmine  with  white  stripes.  This  is  unquestionably  a varie- 
gated-leaved form  of  the  old  Silver  Standard,  but  in  becoming  variegated 
a new  break  has  occurred  in  the  flower,  which  is  more  heavily  coloured 
than  the  old  variety. 

Golden  Standard. — Grand  habit  of  leaf  and  flowers ; the  colours  are  rich 
gold  and  bold  red  flame,  heavily  laid  on. 

Butterflower. — A most  beautiful  clear  yellow  self,  quite  distinctive  and 
eminently  desirable.  , 

Edouard  d' Argent. — Habit  objectionably  tall ; leaves  finely-edged  creamy 
white ; flowers  double,  pale  lilac  rose. 

Feu  d‘ Empire. — Leaves  edged  with  clear  sulphur-yellow,  and  the  flower 
superb  in  size  and  form,  gold  base  and  brownish  crimson  flame  ; a very 
fine  tulip. 

Double  Proserpine. — We  have  here  the  beautiful  violet  and  rose  colouring 
of  Proserpine  in  an  exceedingly  double  flower.  It  is  certainly  a valuable 
addition  to  the  double  class ; but  its  name  compels  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
great  difference  in  respect  of  grace  of  form  between  good  singles  and  the 
best  doubles.  The  first  are  as  flowers,"  emblems  of  elegance  ; the  second 
as  puddings,  emblems  of  quantity. 

Lac  Bontlof. — The  leafage  of  this  variety  is  superbly  variegated  with  a 
broad  margin  of  pale  sulphur  or  cream-colour  ; the  flowers  single  ; colours 
purple,  red,  and  white,  in  not  very  distinct  arrangements. 

Pallas. — An  extra  fine  variety ; lively  yellow  and  gold.  Quite  new,  and 
extra  good  in  habit,  form,  and  colour. 

Due  Van  Thol  Rose  Bonte. — Very  early;  yellow  and  crimson,  striped  and 
flaked,  like  the  family  to  which  it  belongs ; very  dwarf  and  easy  to  force, 
and  a very  good  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  sports  of  the  “ Due.” 

S.  H. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  new  varieties 
offered  this  season  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith  : — 

LARGE  FLOWERS. 

Ali  Baba  (Salter),  red  with  golden  black,  very  double  and  large,  incurved 

show  flower. 

Cadic's  Perfection  (Cadio),  bright  red  with  orange  back,  very  double,  and 
finely  incurved. 

Countess  of  Warwick  (Salter),  sulphur  white  or  primrose,  large  and 
finely  incurved,  of  excellent  habit  and  foliage,  a beautiful  show  flower. 

Dr.  Bindley  (Salter),  large  dark  orange  with  amber  centre,  broad  incurved 
petals,  a first-class  show  flower. 

Faust  (Pethers),  bronzed  crimson  purple,  incurved  and  very  full,  extra 
fine  dwarf  habit  and  foliage,  a great  acquisition  to  the  specimen  class. 

Eingal  (Davis),  large  rose  violet  with  lighter  back,  very  double  and 
symmetrical,  petals  wide  and  finely  incurved,  a noble  show  flower. 

Lsabella  Bott  (Pethers),  delicate  pearl  white  tinted  rosy  lilao,  very 
double,  large  and  conical,  with  finely  incurved  petals,  having  a wax-like 
appearance,  which,  together  with  fine  form  and  habit,  renders  it  a perfect 
gem. 

Lady  Talfourd  (Salter),  delicate  rose  lilac  with  silvery  baok,  petals 
beautifully  incurved,  and  of  a shell-like  form,  very  double,  and  of  medium 
size,  one  of  the  most  symmetrical  flowers  ever  offered,  a lovely  plant 
equally  suitable  for  specimens  or  cut  blooms. 

Lord  Stanley  (Salter),  large  orange  amber,  finely  inourved. 

Mrs.  Ucale  (Heale),pure  white,  very  largo  and  of  exquisite  form,  a fan 
simile  (except  in  colour)  of  the  beautiful  and  highly-prized  “ Princess  of 
Wales,”  of  which  it  is  a white  sport. 

Ossian  (Pethers),  large  rose,  incurved,  vory  double  and  free,  an  attrac- 
tive conservatory  plant. 

Prospcro  (Salter),  dark  violet  purple,  very  full,  inourved  and  freo. 

Purpurea  Elegans  (Salter),  rich  purple  violet  or  crimson,  with  half-in- 
curved petals,  of  medium  size,  vory  double  and  free,  a scarco  and  most 
attractive  shade  of  oolour,  and  both  for  specimens  or  the  conservatory  a 
great  acquisition. 

Rosa  Mutabilis  (Salter),  delicate  poaoh-voined  rose,  broad  inourved  petals, 
dwarf  habit,  and  tine  for  cut  blooms  or  specimen  plants. 

William  Edward  (Salter),  canary  yellow  with  short,  stiff,  and  finely  in- 
ourved petals,  very  full,  and  flrst-rato  hIiow  flower. 

Volande  (Salter),  creamy  whito  tinged  with  lilao,  broad  inourvod  petals,  a 
Very  fine  uud  dolroute  flower. 
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rOMPONB. 

Aglaia  (Poole),  biush  with  very  high  whito  oontro,  a fine  free  flowering 
anemone. 

Christabel  (Salter),  bronzed  rono  and  fawn  oentre,  dwarf  and  tine. 

Little  Creole  (Salter),  brown  orange,  very  dwarf  compact  habit,  and  free. 

Little  Kate  (Salter),  blush  with  primrose  centro,  fine  form  and  oompaot 
habit.  , . 

Madge  Wildfire  (Salter),  vivid  red  and  largo  golden  tips,  distinct  novel 
colour  and  very  attractive. 

Teri  (Salter),  dark  yellow  and  red  points,  very  dwarf  and  free,  flowering 
pyramidioallv. 

Saint  Michael  (Salter),  very  bright  gold,  equal  in  colour  to  “ Jardin  deB 
Plantes,’*  full  bizc,  dwarf  habit  and  very  fine. 

Stella  (Salter),  roBy  purple  and  liigh-bronzod  oentre,  a fine  full-sized 
anemone. 

The  Countess  (Salter),  blush  tinted  lilac,  a beautiful  little  pompon, 
flowering  in  compact  bouquets. 

Zobeide  (Salter),  light  rose  and  high  centre,  a fine  free  anemone. 

NEW  BEDDING  POMrON. 

Louise  LTonnoraty  (IT.),  dark  rose,  small,  free,  and  of  exceedingly  dwarf 
bushy  habit,  from  ten  to  twelvo  inches  high,  quito  n gem. 

The  following  are  offered  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Stoke  Newington : — 

LARGE  FLOWERS. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Handle  (Morgan),  pure  white,  very  high  centre,  close  and 
compact ; one  of  the  most  beautiful  incurved  flowers  ever  offered. 

Hr.  Sharpe  (named  after  the  raiser),  fine  magenta;  unequalled  for 
specimen  growing  (a  novel  colour  much  wanted). 

Hetty  Barker  (Slade),  fine  pearly  white,  full,  free,  and  early;  a fine  in- 
curved show  flower. 

Mrs.  Heale  (Heale),  described  above. 

ANEMONE. 

Princess  (Howe),  a sport  from  Prince  of  Anemones  ; certainly  the  finest 
pure  large  white  Anemone  ever  sent  out. 

POMPON. 

James  Forsyt h (Forsyth),  colour  fine  orange  crimson;  a most  useful, 
distinct,  early,  and  free  flowering  Pompon. 

The  following  is  offered  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Crescent  Road,  Great 
Warley,  Essex. 

Alfred  Chapman  (Chapman),  a neat  Pompon;  flowers  medium,  perfect 
in  form,  blush  deepening  to  soft  pink;  most  beautiful. 


MR.  CHARLES  TURNER’S  NURSERY,  SLOUGH. 

This  nursery  enjoys  a world-wide  reputation  for  its  extensive  collections 
of  the  choicest  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  its  masterly  treatment  of  subjects 
sent  to  exhibitions.  It  has  been  said  that  florists’  flowers  have  no  general 
home — that  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  small  gardens  of  a few  enthu- 
siastic amateurs,  who  are  as  archaeologists  in  the  regions  of  Flora — and 
that  their  day  is  altogether  past  and  gone.  There  may  be  a glimmer  of 
truth  in  these  statements,  for  the  bedding  mania  has  driven  many  good 
things  out  of  cultivation  for  the  present ; but  The  Gardener’s  Magazine 
and  The  Floral  World,  by  their  persistent  and  consistent  advocacy  of 
things  beautiful  and  interesting — by  their  happy  and  faithful  representations 
of  the  intellectual  features  of  decorative  gardening — will  certainly  keep 
within  the  pale  of  recognised  favourites  many  beautiful  plants  that  have 
been  sadly  threatened  with  extinction.  But  I reflect  upon  the  assertion 
that  this  and  that  are  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  re- 
flection I enter  this  nursery,  and  I presently  begin  to  doubt  if  there  is  any 
truth  at  all  in  what  I hear  of  the  decline  of  florists’  flowers.  Moreover,  I 
am  not  here  many  minutes  ere  I feel  myself  on  charmed  ground ; for  I am 
not  only  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  who  makes  a bright 
mark  in  the  annals  of  every  first-class  flower  show,  but  in  the  midst  of 
florists’  flowers — in  the  midst  of  collections  so  vast  that  every  good  flower 
is  fully  represented,  and  the  stock  appears  to  be  enough  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mand that  must  arise  when  the  revival  that  is  promised  has  really  dawned 
upon  the  floral  mind.  Well,  I propose  to  look  about  me,  make  my  pur- 
chases, and  carry  away  in  my  mind  a few  notes  of  what  I have  seen.  Now 
I shall  begin  by  saying  that  nurseries  differ  id  many  respects,  and  no  two 
are  alike.  There  are  two  peculiarities  about  this  nursery.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  remarkable  for  cleanliness.  Whichever  way  I look  I see  every- 
thing bright;  and,  to  use  a homely  simile,  one  might  eat  one’s  dinner  off 
the  floor  of  any  of  the  plant  houses,  or  even  off  the  potting  benches,  with- 
out being  vexed  with  a particle  of  grit.  I had  heard  people  say,  “ What  a 
clean  place  Turner’s  is !”  but  the  saying  conveyed  to  me  no  such  idea  as  I 
derived  from  a sight  of  the  place,  which  is  like  a nursery  in  a picture-book 
or  pantomime,  save  and  except  that  it  is  a real  nursery — but  I mean  as  re- 
spects the  neatness,  order,  and  finish  of  everything.  And  the  word  “ order” 
reminds  me  of  the  other  peculiarity,  and  that  is  the  admirable  arrangement 
of  the  whole  scheme.  Wherever  you  take  your  stand  to  look  about  you  the 
surroundings  are  all  of  a kind.®  You  do  not  go  out  of  a steaming  stove  into 
the  midst  of  slush,  or  into  a confusion  of  broken  pots  and  packing  stuff,  as 
in  some  nurseries  I could  name;  but  the  whole  affair  is  ordered  like  the 
chapters  of  a master  treatise  on  any  subject,  and  objects  that  are  nearest 
to  each  other  are  always  in  some  way  related.  I would  beg  of  all  our  young 
gardeners  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Turner  is  not  only  a hero  at  exhibitions, 
but  a master  of  small  details : he  knows  how  a stage  of  pelargoniums 
ought  to  look,  and  he  knows  where  the  sticks  and  ties,  and  the  pots  and 
the  crocks  should  be  ; he  is  like  the  general  of  an  army — he  can  lead  in 
a great  advance,  and  he  can  at  the  same  time  consider  the  health  of  his 
troops  and  the  care  of  their  ammunition.  We  ought  to  learn  from  such 
examples  that  the  study  of  trifles,  when  demanded  by  utility,  is  consistent 
with  the  working  out  of  a lofty  ambition. 

Bricks  and  mortar  are  increasing  at  Slough,  as  everywhere  else  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  yet  there  is  much  true  rurality  visible  on  every 
hand,  and  the  atmosphere  is  most  salubrious,  which  is  a circumstance  fa- 
vourable to  the  extensive  collections  of  florists’  flowers,  which  need  a pure  air, 
especially  where  they  have  to  be  propagated  largely  as  a matter  of  business. 
And  it  adds  much  to  one’s  enjoyment  of  a visit  to  this  charming  place  that 
we  are  removed  from  the  din  and  roar  of  traffic  that  we  hear  so  much  of  in 
London ; in  fact,  it  is  but  a short  walk  from  the  railway  station  to  the  nursery, 
and  the  sudden  quiet  and  rurality  are  as  magic.  I found  my  way^into  the 
nursery  through  the  seed  shop,  where  many  hands  were  busy  inj  packing 


Heeds  for  customers,  and  it  was  evident  at'  a glanoo  that  plants  are  not  the 
only  Hubjects  of  demand  hore,  for  an  immenso  activity  prevailed  in  the 
Heed  department.  Mr.  Tumor  has  done  quite  as  much  forour  good  in  this 
part  of  his  business  as  in  the  growing  of  Hpeoimen  plants,  and  his  bold 
speculation  in  new  varieties.  It  Hhould  be  remembered  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  good  oflloes  of  the  great  cultivator  at  Slough  for  the 
valuable  series  of  improved  varieties  of  peas  raised  by  Dr.  Maclean  of 
Colchester,  as  well  as  for  many  other  most  excellent  things  that  have  been 
distributed  through  the  same  agency.  The  Cottager’s  Kale,  one  of  tho 
few  Brassioos  that  withstood  the  late  terrible  winter,  was  a protege  of  Mr. 
Turner’s.  But  let  us  go  on  and  find  our  way  amongst  the  plants. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  tho  many  structures  is  that  called  tho 
“long  houso,”  now  filled  with  a stock  of  young  pelargoniums,  which  are 
as  clean  and  healthy  as  can  be  imagined,  and  in  a state  and  shape  suitable 
for  specimen  growing  or  conservatory  purposes,  having  been  stopped  and 
encouraged  to  break  nicely,  showing  a free  growth  of  side  branches. 
Most  of  them  wore  in  four  and  five-inch  pots  and  quito  ready,  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  purchaser,  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  by  which  moans 
they  will  make  unique  little  flowering  specimens  this  season.  From  this 
house  we  pass  on  to  the  houses  in  which  are  growing  the  specimen  plants 
that  are  to  adorn  our  forthcoming  exhibitions  of  1867.  The  building 
being  commodious,  the  plants  are  allowed  plenty  of  room  for  light  and  air, 
with  the  view  of  equalising  their  growth,  and  as  they  are  somewhat  ele- 
vated, the  spectator  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  their  general 
configuration  and  dimensions ; and  the  mode  of  training  pursued  is  such  as 
will  produce  the  best  effect  when  staged  at  an  exhibition.  I owe  many  thanks 
to  Mr.  Frost,  the  manager  of  this  department,  for  the  courteous  manner  in 
which  he  replied  to  my  inquiries  respecting  the  various  properties  of  the 
pelargonium.  I found  the  following  to  be  favourite  varieties  both  for  exhibi- 
tion and  decorative  purposes,  and  of  most  of  them  large  stocks  were  grown, to 
meet  the  demand  which  is  great  at  this  time  of  year  : Show  : Alba  formosa, 
Alabama,  Atalanta,  Ariel,  Bacchus,  Beadsman,  Boniface,  Caliban,  Charles 
Turner,  Cceur  de  Leon,  Conflagration,  Decision,  Display,  Elegans,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Fair  Rosamond,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Festus,  John  Hoyle,  King 
Arthur,  Lady  D.  Canning,  Lilacina,  Lord  Clyde,  Leviathan,  Mariana,  Mary 
Hoyle,  Nabob,  Norma,  Osiris,  Peacock,  Pericles,  Pulcheria,  Queen  of  the 
Gipsies,  Rose  Celestial,  Sir  Galahad,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Sanspareil, 
Talma,  Vestal,  Viola,  William  Hoyle.  French : Achille,  Archimidee, 
Cuvier,  Dr.  Andre,  Dr.  Blanchett,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Empereur  des 
Pelargoniums,  General  Fleury,  Guillaume  Severeyns,  Lady  Franklin, 
Madame  Andre  Dreux,  Madame  Corbay,  Madame  Rendatler,  Marquis  de 
la  Ferte,  Neptune,  Octavie  Malet,  Pliny,  Rubens,  Theophraste,  Victor 
Lemoine.  Fancy  : Acme,  Anne  Page,  Blair  Athol,  Carminatum,  Cloth-of- 
Silver,  Clytie,  Crystal  Beauty,  Godfrey  Turner,  Hebe,  Lady  Boston, 
Maroon,  Miss  in  her  Teens,  Modesta,  Mrs.  Ford,  Princess  Helena, 
Princess  of  Prussia,  Silver  Mantle,  Venus.  This  may  appear  to  be  a long 
list,  but  it  does  not  comprise  a tenth  part  of  all  the  varieties  that  are  grown 
here.  Strange  to  say,  although  I have  selected  the  most  popular  kinds, 
and  arranged  them  alphabetically,  a selection  made  from  them,  by  taking 
every  third  or  fourth  or  fifth  name,  according  to  the  number  wanted,  will 
secure  as  muoh  variety  of  colour  as  if  we  were  to  go  through  the  lists  again, 
and  classify  them  in  colours  for  selection. 

From  the  specimen  pelargonium  house  I went  on  to  a range  of  low 
span-roofed  houses.  In  these  I found  more  pelargoniums,  chiefly  of  the 
spotted  kinds,  most  of  them  showing  well  for  a fine  bloom.  These  have 
been  grown  expressly  for  early  flowers,  and  consist  largely  of  the  French 
varieties,  which  are  earlier  than  the  show  kinds.  In  one  of  the  houses  of 
this  range  I saw  a grand  collection  of  variegated  and  other  kinds  of  zonale 
pelargoniums,  and,  again,  in  another  house  a vast  assortment  of  the  nose- 
gay race.  I was  gratified  to  learn  that  large  stocks  are  being  prepared  of 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  and  International,  three 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  new  varieties  shown  last  year,  and  which  have 
been  described  in  the  “ Garden  Oracle  ” as  amongst  the  finest  nosegays 
known. 

Bedding  plants  are  grown  here  in  immense  quantities,  and  they  may  be 
seen  in  all  stages  from  myriads  of  mites,  just  pushing  out  roots  into  com- 
fortable beds  of  silver-sand  in  propagating  houses,  to  thumping  plants, 
almost  bristling  into  bloom,  such  as  in  the  trade  would  be  called  “ nice 
young  stuff.”  The  verbenas  were  particularly  healthy  and  strong,  and  of 
geraniums  the  quantity  was  enormous.  The  long  rows  of  frames  and  pits 
were  all  filled  with  bedding  plants,  and  it  being  a cold  day  and  dusk 
approaching,  they  were  all  covered  with  mats  to  keep  them  from  danger. 
Ooe  thing  I noticed  as  worthy  of  remembrance — that  there  were  many 
hundred  pots  of  the  glorious  Lilium  auratum  of  various  sizes  ; these  were 
pluDged  beneath  the  stages  on  each  side  of  one  of  the  span-roofed  houses. 
The  bulbs  are  treated  just  as  was  described  by  Mr.  Prosper  in  the  Magazine 
a few  weeks  back,  and  as  a rule  they  are  forwarded  gently,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  force  them.  This  is  a great  convenience  to  buyers,  who 
during  the  spring  months  can  have  bulbs  just  started  into  growth,  but  yet 
not  advanced  beyond  the  production  of  an  inch  or  two  of  the  rising  crown, 
in  which  state  they  travel  safely,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  the  bulb  refusing 
to  start  or  proving  to  be  dead,  as  may  sometimes  happen  with  bulbs  that 
have  performed  a long  voyage.  They  have  here  several  good  varieties  of 
this  lilium;  indeed,  in  respect  of  sportiveness,  it  appears  already  to  have 
taken  its  place  amongst  flprists’  flowers,  for  there  are  at  least  a dozen 
(probably  more)  distinct  forms  of  it,  some  snow-white,  others  having  red 
instead  of  yellow  stripes. 

We  were  now  conducted  to  the  early  rose  house,  and  here  I spent  a 
very  pleasing  and  instructive  half-hour  in  surveying  the  plants  an4  con- 
versing with  the  manager  of  this  department  on  their  respective  qualities 
and  adaptations  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  required.  The 
health  and  cleanliness  of  the  plants  visibly  contributed  to  the  production 
of  the  fine  buds  I there  saw,  many  of  which  were  showing  colour ; but  as 
soon  as  they  are  expanded  they  are  cut,  as  the  firm  has  a great  demand 
for  cut  blooms.  The  specimens  intended  for  the  spring  exhibitions  were 
all  trained,  and  had  their  buds  quite  prominently  developed.  With  them, 
as  with  the  pelargoniums,  plenty  of  open  space-was  allowed  from  plant  to 
plant.  There  is  another  house  in  which  some  large  specimens  are  but  as 
yet  only  just  pushing  into  growth,  being  but  little  forwarder  than  roses 
in  the  open  ground. 

Having  bid  farewell  to  the  roses,  we  now  arrived  at  a spacious  house,  the 
inmates  of  which  are  those  gigantic  plants  of  azaleas  which  annually 
excite  the  wonder  of  the  crowds  who  behold  them  at  our  London  flower 
shows.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Veitch’s  collection  at  Chelsea,  there 
are  not,  I believe,  anywhere  plants  to  be  found  to  match  these  monsters, 
either  in  magnitude  or  perfection  of  training,  in  the  known  horticultural 
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world.  I observed  to  the  person  who  superintended  their  training  and 
culture,  “‘What  would  our  country  oousins  say  when  informed  that  only 
two  of  these  plants  could  bo  packed  in  a van  measuring  14  feet  by  8 feet?’ 
The  circumference  of  some  of  them  was  upwards  of  18  feet  and  in  height 
from  0 to  7 feet ! In  fact,  they  are  unique  for  size,  splendour,  and  perfec- 
tion of  cultivation.  The  mode  of  training  adopted  may  be  styled  crinoline 
fashion,  with  cross  bars  at  intervals  to  support  the  hoops  in  position. 
Although  it  has  a very  formal  appearance,  they  say  it  is  far  more  beneficial 
in  preserving  the  vigour  of  the  plant  than  when  they  had  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  numerous  stakes.  There  is  also  another  house  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  lesser-sized  specimens,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  newer  and 
other  varieties  for  sale.  By  way  of  finishing  my  view  of  the  nursery,  I 
took  a stroll  through  the  conservatory  or  show  house,  which  was  gay  with 
forced  aod  early  spring-flowering  plants,  all  of  them  in  what  will  be  under- 
stood as  :n  Mr.  Turner’s  style  of  treatment.  In  thus  concluding  my 
pleasing  but  instructive  visit  to  this  nursery,  I wish  to  thank  the  heads  of 
the  several  departments  for  their  very  courteous  and  obliging  manner ; 
and  I would  only  say,  by  way  of  an  appendix,  that  it  would  afford  the 
means  of  edification  to  all  engaged  in  gardening,  if  they  would  pay  a visit 
now  and  then  to  such  nurseries  as  are  eminent  for  the  superior  growth  of 
certain  classes  of  plants.  John  F.  M’Eleoy. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS.— No.  XXXVIII. 

My  friend  Horatius  says  with  a quiet  sarcasm,  Curtce  nescio  quid 
semper  abest  rei ; and  I confess  I am  in  dreadful  want  of  a little 
batch  of  plants  that  appear  to  be  indispensable  to  human  happi- 
ness,— they  are  geraniums  of  the  proper  zonale  type,  with  true 
florists’  flowers  ; the  top  petals  as  broad  as  the  lower  ones,  the  out- 
lines circular  and  smooth,  the  substance  that  of  camellia  petals,  the 
colours  good  ; the  plants  altogether  emblems  of  vegetable  nobility. 
I remember,  to  be  sure,  the  very  sage  observation  of  the  same 
delightful  person,  Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque , 
and  it  does  not  follow  at  all  that  any  of  our  readers  should  be  in 
precisely  the  same  condition  of  longing,  or  wish  to  be  directed  into 
any  such  channel  of  exhaustless  wants.  But  on  the  speculation 
that  there  may  be  a few  interested  in  the  same  hobbies  as  myself,  I 
will  hastily  call  over  the  names  and  the  qualities  of  the  plants,  just 
as  one  might  toss  sixpences  from  a carriage  window  at  the  risk  of 
their  being  picked  up  by  appreciative  fingers,  or  as,  a week  ago,  I 
threw  a handful  of  flowers  into  a lady’s  lap  all  at  a venture,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  loveliest  smile  of  approbation  ever  seen  on 
this  side  of  heaven.  To  provide  for  every  appetite  and  to  antici- 
pate every  taste  are  things  impossible  ; but  to  say  so  much  is  only 
to  repeat  in  prosy  terms  that  which  Quintus  Horatius  Elaccus  sets 
forth  in  hfs  second  epistle  (Lib.  2)  as  bearing  upon  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  life : — 

Gemmas,  marmor,  ebur,  Tyrrhena  sigilla,  tabellas , 

Argentum , vestes  Getulo  murice  tinctas. 

Sunt  qui  non  liabeant ; est  qui  non  curat  habere. 

Car  alter  fratrum  cessare,  et  ludere , et  ungi 
Prefer  at  Eerodis  palmetis  pinguibus  ; alter 
Elves  et  importunis,  ad  umbratn  lucis  ab  ortu 
Sylvestrem  flammis  ac  ferro  mitiget  agrum  ; 

Scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum, 

Natures  Ecus  humants,  mortalis  in  unum — 

Quodque  caput , vultu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater. 

I therefore  leave  every  one  of  our  friends  to  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect freedom,  that  is,  if  guided  by  genius  and  governed  by  the  stars, 
and  circumstances  consistent  with  freedom  at  all,  and  content  myself 
with  announcing  that  at  the  head  of  my  list  of  desiderata  for  1867, 
are  the  three  large-flowering  zonales  raised  by  Mr.  Groom  of  Ips- 
wich, who  has  entered  into  this  hobby  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy 
of  so  good  a cause.  One  of  those  three  is  so  good  that  it  might  be 
offered  the  first  season  at  a guinea  a plant,  with  perfect  justice  to 
the  buyer,  if  the  raiser  could  be  content  with  the  figure,  as  I pre- 
sume he  might  be.  Let  me  briefly  describe  it.  The  habit  is  robust 
but  compact,  freely  branching  and  leafy,  so  that  it  soon  makes  a 
plant,  and  there  is  much  to  look  at.  The  leaves  are  of  medium 
size,  orbicular,  and  slightly  lobed ; the  zone  broad,  sharply  defined 
on  the  inner  boundary  ; the  colour  nearly  black,  with  a disc  and 
margin  of  deep  grass-green.  The  flowers  of  course  are  the  main 
feature.  They  are  larger  than  crown-pieces  and  quite  a3  flat ; the 
edges  smooth  and  sharp  as  if  stamped  in  cardboard  ; the  petals  are 
one  full  inch  wide,  and  they  overlap  so  freely  that  the  circumference 
of  a good  flower  does  not  exceed  six  inches,  but  every  one  will 
make  that  measure  in  a well-grown  truss.  If  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  the  breadth  of  the  several  petals,  it  is  this  : that  the  top 
petals  are  the  broadest,  sometimes  measuring  1^  inch  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  trusses  will  usually  measure  5 to  G inches  in 
diameter.  The  colour  is  a kind  of  dull  solid  pink,  it  may  be  a 
reddish  pink  or  a pure  pink  ; it  is  impossible  to  find  terms  for  all 
the  shades  of  colour  we  meet  with  in  nature,  and  I can  perhaps 
best  describe  this  as  Beaut6-du-Suresne  colour  with  a slight  wash  of 
red  added,  and  with  not  a trace  of  white  in  the  top  petals.  It  only 
remains  to  give  the  name,  which  is  Miss  Marlin.  Whoever 
the  lady  be,  she  never  need  regret  having  had  so  noble 
a flower  associated  with  her  name.  I believe  it  for  the 
present  to  be  the  best  variety  for  1867.  Next  to  this 
in  the  same  series  we  have  a red  : it  will  by  some  be  called  scarlet, 
by  others  crimson ; the  proper  designation  is,  in  my  opinion,  Red. 
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Now  we  have  very  few  red  geraniums  : Rubens  comes  near  it,  but 
is  not  true  red.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that  nature  mixes  so  much 
orange  with  the  red  as  to  make  it  scarlet,  or  so  much  indigo  as  to 
make  it  crimson,  or  subdues  red  and  blue  together  into  the  elegant 
innocent-looking  compound  we  term  pink.  Here  is  no  trace  that  I 
can  discover  of  added  blue  or  yellow,  and  we  have  the  very  colour 
for  which  in  former  papers  of  this  series  I have  uttered  many  ex- 
pressions of  longing.  But  let  me  not  forget  the  quality  : a great 
round  flower,  thick  like  velvet,  smooth  as  marble,  the  petals  an 
inch  wide  and  overlapping,  the  truss  immense,  the  leaves  boldly 
marked  with  a brownish  olive  zone.  The  name  of  this  is  Sir  Fitz- 
roy  Kelly.  No.  3 in  the  series  is  a charming  dwarf  white,  with 
flowers  like  White  Perfection,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe  broader 
in  the  petal,  and  with  a finer  finish.  Here,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a 
perfect  bedder,  and  if  it  has  a good  season  to  make  its  debut  it  will 
become  popular  ; but  a bad  season  may  do  for  it,  as  many  a good 
thing  has  been  done  for — that  is,  do  for  it  in  the  popular  meaning  of 
the  term,  for  the  success  of  a bedder  depends  very  much  on  first 
impressions.  The  leafage  i3  very  neat  and  abundant,  with  very 
dark  rich  zone  shaded  black  and  chocolate  ; the  flowers  come  in 
good  trusses,  and  are  pure  white,  without  a trace  of  colour.  Whe- 
ther they  will  keep  white  during  a term  of  six  weeks’  torrid  weather 
we  have  yet  to  see — also  if  we  shall  have  torrid  weather  any  more  in 
this  country.  We  have  tasted  the  cold  lamb  minus  mint-sauce  of 
the  month  of  March,  and  while  I write  this  the  lion  is  roaring,  and 
looking  ridiculous,  with  sleet  on  his  mane,  which  is  now  no  emblem 
of  main-force.  The  name  of  this  No.  3 is  Floribunda  alba  nana. 
The  plant  is  better  than  its  name,  and  will  do  credit  to  my  recom- 
mendation. 

I now  turn  to  Mr.  George  Smith’s  list,  remembering  that  in 
Chieftain,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Great  Eastern,  and  Christabel,  last  year, 
he  stood  bravely  for  the  florists,  and  justified  those  friends  of  his 
who  aver  that  he  never  sent  out  a bad  thing.  Now  he  offers  seven 
zonales,  and  I pitch  upon  Warrior  as  the  best  of  them.  This  is  a 
true  scarlet,  of  fine  quality,  and  the  outline  a true  circle,  the  petals 
extra  broad  and  stout,  the  leaves  faintly  marked  with  olive  zone,  the 
style  generally  quite  soldier-like,  brave,  and  handsome.  Hector,  in 
the  same  list,  is  also  scarlet,  of  a deep,  heavy,  rich  tone  ; the  leaves 
have  a dull  greenish  zone  ; the  habit  first-rate.  We  shall  have  to 
call  this  Smith's  Hector  hereafter,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bull’s 
Hector,  which  is  a charming  variety  with  puce- coloured  flowers. 

The  next  I note  as  a desideratum  is  Pink  Globe.  This  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Windsor,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  one  bearing  the 
same  name  from  the  seed-bed  of  Mr.  Frost.  You  will  find  the 
exact  truth  in  the  “ Oracle,”  where  Frost’s  Pink  Globe  is  described 
as  “a  commonplace'  pink,”  and  Windsor’s  as  “leaf  large,  zoned, 
large  trusses  of  pink  and  white  flowers  ; fine.”  I repeat  the  last 
word,  fine,  and  pass  on  to  another  series,  but  without  forgetting 
that  somewhere  there  is  a pretty  seedling  of  Mr.  George  Smith’s 
called  Lillo,  about  which  I shall  inquire  when  I next  meet  my 
worthy  friend. 

From  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing’s  set  I should  select 
Fair  Helen,  a very  beautiful  large-flowering  variety,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  prevailing  muslin-like  style  of  the  fancy  pelar- 
goniums, the  colour  being  blush-pink,  and  the  flowers  most  abun- 
dantly produced.  Lord  Lyon,  frota  the  same,  will  make  both  a 
bedder  and  a pot-plant ; it  is  not  A 1 for  the  florists,  but  makes 
amends  by  peculiarly  useful  qualities,  being  a good  grower,  and 
most  profuse  of  flower  ; and  the  flowers  are  as  good  a3  those  of 
Attraction,  which  is  a good  type  of  an  intermediate  race — good 
enough  for  pots,  yet  never  too  good  for  beds.  If  this  were  put 
in  competition  with  Attraction,  it  would  beat  it  at  every  period  of 
the  season  by  its  vastly  more  abundant  flowering ; so  it  is  pre- 
eminently a variety  for  the  people.  Mrs.  Menzies  is  first-rate 
in  form  and  character,  and  the  first  of  the  salmon-class  we  have  met 
with  in  this  summary  : the  colour  is  clear  rosy-salmon,  the  form 
is  perfect,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  especially  worthy  of  notice, 
because  the  best  salmon  flowers  are  generally  rather  inclined  to 
narrowness  of  petal.  Last  in  this  series,  but  not  least  in  merit, 
is  Sambo,  a splendid  thing,  though  it  is  but  a scarlet.  The  form 
is  in  accordance  with  the  most  finished  type  of  a florists’  flower ; 
the  truss  large  and  globular,  the  colour  intense  glossy  scarlet,  quite 
novel  in  tone,  though  the  term  scarlet  is  so  commonplace  in  this 
connection. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Mr.  Salter’s  lot.  Here  I begin  with  Aurora, 
a showy  variety  with  vermilion  flowers  and  properties  nearly  per- 
fect— a fine  thing  for  the  conservatory  stage.  Phoenix:  green  leaves 
with  sometimes  a trace  of  a zone,  the  flowers  nicely  formed,  top 
petals  scarlet,  lower  petals  scarlet  shaded  crimson.  Pink  Pearl, 
large,  round,  and  smooth ; colour  a delightful  shade  of  pink,  with 
white  spots  on  top  petals  ; the  leaves  dull  grass-green.  If  I had 
not  resolved  to  speak  of  such  only  as  are  first-rate  for  pot- 
culture,  I should  add  here  Queen  of  Denmark,  a capital  dwarf- 
habited  variety,  which  quite  supersedes  Madame  Barro.  Mr. 
Salter  says  it  is  without  the  white  blotch  ; but  did  Madame  Barro 
ever  have  a white  blotch  P If  it  has,  or  had,  my  memory  is  failing  ; 
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for  tho  present  I hold  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  most  self-coloured 
of  all  the  pinks. 

Next  I turn  to  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith’s  lot,  several  of  which  I 
flowered  at  home  last  year.  There  aro some  good  things  herein  the 
broad-petal  way,  and  some  new  things  too,  ns,  for  example,  Queen  of 
Beauties,  a painted  flower,  the  predominating  hue  cerise,  deepening 
nt  the  base  to  vermilion,  and  then  giving  place  to  a white  eye.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  round,  and  in  huge  trusses.  A well-grown 
specimen  of  this  will  have  a remarkable  appearance.  Magnificent 
is  grandly  built,  tho  trusses  noble,  the  colour  brilliant  scarlet. 
Perfection  is  in  a new  shade  of  colour,  a mixture  of  pink,  cerise,’ 
and  salmon  ; ns  to  form  and  all  the  rest  of  the  properties,  equal  to 
anything  known.  Clio  is  a lady’s  flower,  of  most  chaste  colouring 
and  elegant  construction : the  colour  is  orange-salmon  edged  with 
white  or  blush.  I think  Amelina  Griseau  must  at  last  give  way 
before  this  beautifully  painted  flower.  In  form  and  truss  first-rate. 
Add  to  these,  if  you  are  not  yet  satisfied,  Eclat,  a very  showy 
scarlet  of  the  finest  form,  which  also  answers,  and  is  first-rate,  for 
bedding.  Cynosure,  superbly  painted,  according  to  the  prophecy 
in  a former  paper  of  this  series,  blush-white  with  vermilion  centre. 
Masterpiece,  cerise  glowing  up  to  flame-red  ; and  Mr.  Bowleg, 
brilliant  cerise,  and  all  that  could  be  desired  as  to  form  even  by  an 
auricula  grower. 

As  no  collection  is  complete  without  a few  of  the  best  of  the 
double  flowers,  I must  name  a few  for  present  purchase ; and  as 
many  collectors  of  zonales  have  not  yet,  because  of  their  high  price, 
ventured  into  this  region,  I shall  not  be  so  strict  as  to  the  newness 
of  the  kinds  brought  forward.  The  old  Roman  sages  had  a pro- 
verb, Ignoti  nulla  cupida — “ no  desire  is  felt  for  that  which  is 
unknown  ; ” but  the  case  is  altered  the  moment  we  have  heard  of 
something  that  is  represented  as  affording  delight  to  some  section 
of  humanity.  So  with  the  doubles:  many  country  growers  know 
nothing  of  them  yet,  but  they  must  have  felt  the  kindlings  of  desire. 
First  then  I name  Martial  de  Chanflour,  Triomphe  de  Clermont, 
and  Triomphe  de  Gergoviat,  as  identical ; and  I think  we  cannot  do 
better  than  know  this  variety  by  the  name  under  which  it  was  first 
published,  that  is  Martial  de  Chanflour.  This  is  a nice  variety, 
though  it  varies  much.  When  poorly  grown,  the  flowers  are  chaffy 
and  quite  semi-double  ; when  well  grown,  they  are  fashioned  like  a 
double  Chinese  primula,  and  the  colour  is  a fine  deep  vermilion 
red.  Hitherto  the  temptation  to  grow  it  poorly  has  been  strong, 
for  everybody  has  wished  to  seed  it,  and  the  likeliest  way  of  doing 
that  is  to  keep  it  on  a hot  shelf  in  the  full  sun,  in  a starved  condition 
as  to  soil  and  water.  But  grow  it  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts 
loam,  leaf,  and  rotten  dung,  with  a good  proportion  of  pounded 
oyster-shells  and  sharp  grit  added,  and  give  the  hottest  shelf  in  the 
house  all  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  when  it  blooms  late  in 
the  summer  the  flowers  will  be  fine.  Triomphe  de  Thumesnil  is  a 
remarkable  geranium  ; the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  doubles,  and 
quite  essential,  not  only  to  see,  but  to  be  talked  about.  The  flowers 
number  fifty  to  seventy  in  a truss  ; the  petals  are  as  large  as  in  the 
single  kinds,  and  there  are  about  twelve  in  every  flower  ; the  colour 
is  rosy  violet  shaded  carmine.  You  may  now  obtain  a plant  of  this 
for  half  a guinea  ; can  there  be  a cheaper  floral  joy  ? I should 
think  not,  but,  as  remarked  above  from  Horatius,  tastes  differ,  and 
Persius  (4th  satire)  gives  us  the  philosophy  of  the  case  in  a most 
harmonious  couplet : — 

Mille  hominum  species  et  rerum  discolor  usus 

Velie  suum  cuique  est,  nee  voto  vivitur  uno. 

Gloire  de  Nancy,  of  Lemoine’s,  flowered  finely  last  year,  and  was 
gloriously  double,  and  the  best  double  undoubtedly  of  all  that  were 
sent  out  prior  to  1866  : the  colour  is  a deep  rose-red  of  a most 
pleasing  shade.  Still  better  is  Surpasse  Gloire  de  Nancy,  which 
has  larger  flowers  than  its  parent  (for  this  is  a seedling  from  Gloire 
de  Nancy)  ; the  form  is  fine,  and  the  colour  brilliant  rose  carmine. 
This  “ Surpasse  ” you  may  obtain  for  half  a guinea,  so  at  least 
Mr.  Salter  tells  me,  and  it  is  down  in  our  list  for  this  season’s 
purchase.  Capitaine  VHermite  is  another  good  one,  the  habit 
peculiarly  dwarf,  and  the  flowers  more  abundantly  produced  than  in 
other  doubles.  The  colour  is  rose-pink  with  crimson  shade.  I 
fully  believe  this  will  be  a bedder — we  want  double  bedders  to 
obviate  the  nuisance  of  free  seeding — and  all  who  can  afford  to  give 
this  a trial  out  of  doors  should  do  so  in  1867.  There  remains  but 
one  more,  and  that  is  Auguste  Ferriere,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
double  series,  and  now  pretty  well  superseded.  But  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  throwing  it  in  at  the  end,  for  it  will  only  cost  a couple 
of  shillings,  and  it  is  the  most  likely  of  them  all  to  give  a few 
seeds,  every  one  of  which  will  be  worth  a crown  at  least. 

S.  H. 


Swift  and  the  Peaches. — Swift  often  coined  proverbs  to  answer  his 
own  purposes.  When  he  was  one  day  walking  with  some  friends  in  the 
garden  of  an  avaricious  old  man,  who  was  very  particular  about  his  peaches, 
he  suddenly  stopped  at  a standard  tree,  and  exclaimed,  “ It  was  an  old  saying 
of  my  grandmother’s,  ‘ Pull  a peach  when  it’s  in  your  reach,’  ” which  he  did, 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  all  present. 


ROSES  AND  ROSES.— No.  V. 

O P Q treated  himself  a short  time  since  to  a set  of  the  first 
series  of  The  Ei.ouai,  WoitU),  in  order  to  read  with  care  the 
series  of  papers  on  roses  which  I contributed  to  that  work  from 
1858  to  1865.  One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  him  was  a 
suggestion  for  enrpeting  the  ground  with  rose-blooms,  and  upon 
this  subject  I10  asks  for  further  advice.  I dealt  with  him  as  I deal 
with  you,  in  the  plainest  possible  manner,  saying  that  if  l were  to 
write  fifty  essays  on  carpets  of  rose-flowers,  I could  not  do  better 
for  lovers  of  roses  than  I have  done  already  in  “The  Floral 
World”  and  in  “The  Rose  Book.”  There  are  people  who  like  to 
hear  the  same  story  over  and  over  again.  There  are  some  little 
friends  of  mine  who  beg  me,  every  time  they  can  fix  me  in  an  easy 
chair,  to  tell  the  story  of  Marmor.tel  and  the  golden  violet  of 
Toulouse,  though  they  have  heard  it  a dozen  times  already,  and 
actually  anticipate  me  in  some  of  the  details,  as,  for  example,  when 
I say,  “ he  saw  through  his  tears  the  arms  of  an  aged  man  stretched 
towards  him,”  they  interpose  with  much  hurry,  “ That  was  Father 
Molasse.”  So  I suppose,  if  I go  into  this  matter  now,  some  of 
our  friends,  and  O P Q amongst  them,  will  ejaculate  at  certain 
points,  “ The  old  wood  you  cut  away,  yes” — “ peg  down  the  long- 
rod,  yes” — “like  long-rod  vine-growing,  eh?”  &c.,  8cc.  However, 
here  goes.  You  require,  in  the  first  place,  a broad  space  on  which 
to  make  the  display,  and  there  is  nothing  so  suitable  as  a slope, 
say  the  face  of  a bank,  rising  very  gradually ; a steep  bank  is  quite 
unfit,  because  the  summer  rains  would  escape  from  it,  but  a very 
gentle  slope  will  catch  the  summer  rains.  On  the  side  of  a prome- 
nade is  a capital  position,  and  I should  prefer  to  make  the  rear 
boundary  of  the  bank  an  irregular  plantation  of  evergreens — some- 
thing in  the  way  of  the  subjoined  arrangement,  in  which  you  must 
make  allowance  for  the  supposed  undulating  line,  which  is  the  best 
the  printer’s  types  will  do.  In  the  actual  working  out  of  the 
scheme  we  should  draw  that  line  in  flowing  curves,  varied  with  a 
few  bold  prominences,  and  at  those  prominences  some  suitable 
specimen  trees  would  be  planted.  In  the  front  line  there  might  be 
a narrow  ribbon,  consisting  of  quiet,  colours,  to  finish  the  work — 
such  things  as  Cerastium,  Golden  Balm,  Viola  cornuta,  Viola 
lutea,  CEnothera  prostrata,  white  Verbena,  Heliotrope,  and  Agera- 
tum  would  be  suitable  ; but  no  scarlet  or  rose  or  purple  should  be 
allowed  there. 


Background  of  mixed  shrubs. 


Boses  pegged  down. 


Ribbon  planting. 


Walk. 

The  ground  for  the  roses  should  be  thoroughly  well  prepared. 
To  every  space  of  200  square  feet  one  good  load  of  half-rotten 
dung  should  be  allowed  with  deep  digging,  and  in  the  case  of  clay 
as  much  leaf-mould  as  the  proportion  of  dung  should  be  added,  if 
possible.  As  to  the  planting,  there  must  be  a little  thought  before 
hand  whether  the  colours  are  to  be  harmonised  by  rule  or  by 
accident.  I never  say  any  more  than  I can  help  on  matters  of 
taste,  always  desiring  my  friends  to  please  themselves ; but  if  any 
body  wants  to  know  how  I should  arrange  the  colours,  I have  to 
say  I should  not  arrange  them  at  all ; I would,  if  in  any  perplexity, 
call  in  a blind  man  and  tell  him  to  take  the  roses  at  random,  and 
place  them  all  over  the  ground  at  a yard  apart  every  way.  But  the 
sorts  must  be  thought  of,  for  we  cannot  proceed  without  suitable 
plants.  Now,  the  more  they  are  mixed  the  better,  I think : we 
want  Teas,  Noisettes,  Bourbons,  Perpetuals,  and  for  the  front  part 
of  the  planting  some  of  the  Bengal  roses.  The  rule  in  ordering 
should  be  to  give  the  preference  to  those  that  bloom  abundantly  and 
grow  freely.  At  the  end  of  this  paper  I will  give  a list  of  sixty 
that  will  serve  for  this  sort  of  work  for  this  season,  and  for  at  least 
ten  years  to  come,  no  matter  how  many  good  roses  may  in  that 
time  be  introduced.  Plant  them  a yard  apart ; if  they  are  Manetti 
roses,  plant  deep  enough  to  cover  the  work  at  least  two  inches,  and 
you  may  practise  notching,  as  taught  in  “ The  Rose  Book,”  to 
quicken  the  formation  of  roots  above  the  work.  But  if  you  can 
obtain  the  necessary  plants  on  their  own  roots,  do  so,  even  if  you 
pay  three  times  as  much  for  them.  Having  planted  them,  and 
trod  them  in  firmly,  let  them  grow  as  they  please  the  first  season, 
keeping  the  ground  clean  the  meanwhile ; and  if  the  piece  has  a poor 
appearance,  sow  in  the  intervals  between  the  roses  a lot  of  showy 
annuals.  In  the  following  winter,  during  dry  weather,  prune  them 
and  prepare  them  for  the  next  season’s  work.  You  will  find  them 
to  consist  of  hard  wood,  on  which  flowers  were  produced,  and 
young  strong  rods  of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  You 
are  to  cut  away  from  the  very  base  as  many  of  the  old 
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shoots  as  you  can  spare.  If  you  can  cut  them  all  away 
the  better,  but  you  must  save  enough  new  and  old  to  cover 
the  ground  when  they  are  pegged  down ; and  in  some  cases 
old  rods  must  be  kept  to  flower  a second  time,  just  as  in  the  long- 
rod  system  of  grape  growing  a rod  is  sometimes  fruited  a second 
time.  Having  removed  with  the  knife  as  much  of  the  old  wood 
as  you  think  you  can  spare,  proceed  to  shorten  the  longest  of  the 
young  rods.  As  a rule,  you  may  take  off  a fourth  or  fifth  of  their 
length.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lay  down  over  the  whole 
piece  full  three  inches  depth  of  half  rotten  dung;  after  which  there 
will  be  nothing  more  to  do  till  the  beginning  of  March  following  ; 
then  have  ready  a great  heap  of  strong  pegs.  I have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  finding  stuff  for  pegs  amongst  the  prunings  of 
trees  ; every  peg  should  be  a foot  long,  and  should  end  in  a fork. 
Those  not  used  to  cutting  such  pegs  will  soon  learn  how  to  do  it 
by  five  minutes  spent  in  experiments,  and  at  the  worst  they  may 
buy  a few  bundles  of  new  pea-sticks,  and  make  pegs  therefrom 
ad  lib.,  and  the  leavings  will  still  do  for  staking  peas.  With  these 
pegs  fix  the  long  rods  to  the  ground,  bending  them  this  way  and 
that  way,  with  a view 
solely  to  cover  the  ground 
equally,  not  with  a view 
to  spread  out  the  branches 
of  any  particular  rose,  ac- 
cording to  system  ; for  it 
matters  little  how  the 
branches  cross  each  other, 
they  will  all  be  cut  away 
the  next  year,  and  when 
therose3  are  infull  growth, 
the  pegs  and  rods  will  be 
alike  hidden  by  leaves  and 
flowers.  I shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  result  of  all  this  ; 

I leave  it  to  your  imagina- 
tion, if  you  know  nothing 
about  it ; and  to  your  plea- 
sures of  memory,  if  you 
have  ever  carried  out  the 
plan  in  a spirited  manner ; 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  ground  should  be  quite 
covered  with  roses  and 
green  leaves. 

As  the  flowering  season 
comes  to  an  end,  new  rods 
will  be  rising  freely.  Let 
them  rise.  Some  of  them 
will  attain  a height  of  ten 
feet,  most  of  them  will 
make  five  to  seven  feet  of 
growth.  In  the  autumn 
you  may  find  it  necessary 
to  thin  out  some  parts  of 
the  plantation, and  actually 
to  leave  the  stools  two 
yards  apart.  At  all  events, 
you  must  now  cut  away 
all  the  wood  that  flowered, 
bearing  in  mind,  however, 
to  keep  it  to  flower  a 
second  time  in  cases  where 
there  is  not  enough  of  new 
wood  to  take  its  place. 

You  must  next  lay  down 
a coat  of  manure,  and 

you  must  then  wait  till  the  first  week  in  March,  and  peg 
down  the  long  rods  as  before.  Thus  the  wheel  turns  round.  If 
you  want  to  introduce  new  roses,  you  have  simply  to  lift 
so  many  old  ones  to  make  room'  for  them.  If  you  want  to 
make  a great  change,  you  can  replant  them  in  iines,  curves, 
or  clumps  of  separate  colours.  But  here  again  we  come 
upon  matters  of  taste,  on  which,  for  the  present,  I shall  say  no 
more.  I am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  though  I have  seen 
many  examples  of  this  mode  of  displaying  roses,  I have  seen  only 
three  good  examples  of  it,  except  such  as  I have  carried  out  my- 
self, both  at  home  and  in  gardens  that  I have  laid  out  and  planted 
for  others.  I have  seen  it  well  done  by  Mr.  Chitty,  who  gave  an 
account  of  his  mode  of  procedure  in  the  third  volume  of  “ The 
Floral  World  ” (p.  103).  I have  seen  it  well  done  in  the  garden 
of  Miss  Burdctt  Coutts  at  Highgatc,  and  I have  seen  it  well — more 
than  well,  grandly — done  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  of 
Castle  Bromwich.  I can  tell  you  how  to  do  it  badly.  Choose 
poor  ground,  and  humbug  it — that  is,  scratch  instead  of  dig — and 
manure  with  washed-out  stuff  that  has  been  lying  about  for  years, 
as  the  people  in  a certain  part  of  Britain  make  their  soup  from 


bones  tied  to  a string,  and  that  are  lent  about  from  house  to  house 
for  years  together.  To  complete  the  process,  select  weak  wiry 
growers,  and  having  done  it,  move  away.  Now  for  the  sixty,  all  of 
them  adapted  for  the  work,  and  good  autumnal  roses. 

Hybrid  Perpeluals. — Admiral  Nelson,  Alex.  Bechmeteff,  Anna 
de  Diesbach,  Anna  Alexieff,  Baronne  Prevost,  Cardinal  Patrizzi, 
Centifolia  Rosea,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Charles  Margottin,  Colonel  de 
Rougemont,  Deuil  de  Prince  Albert,  Duchess  de  Medina  Cocli, 
Empereur  de  Maroc,  Eugene  Appert,  Exposition  de  Brie,  General 
Jacqueminot,  General  Washington,  Glory  of  Waltham,  John  Hop- 
per, John  Grier,  Jules  Margottin,  Louise  Darzens,  Madame  Alfred 
de  Rougemont,  Madame  Knorr,  Madame  Charles  Verdier,  Madame 
Elise  Vilmorin,  Madame  de  Cambaceres,  Madame  Gustave  Bonnet, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madlle.  Betsy  Haiman,  Madlle.  Berthe 
Leveque,  Mar6clial  Souchet,  Paul  de  la  Meilleray,  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Souvenir  de  Lady  Eardley,  Victor 
Verdier. 

Hybrid  Bourbon. — Louise  Odier,  Modele  de  Perfection,  Acidalie, 
Gloire  des  Itosomenes,  Queen,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Souvenir  de  la 

Malinaison. 

Noisette. — Celine  Forcs- 
tier,  Desprez  a Fleur 
Jaune  (otherwise  called 
Jaune  Desprez),  Marechal 
Niel,  Triomphe  de  Rennes. 

Tea. — Alba  Rosea,  De- 
voniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Narcisse,  Niphetos,  Presi- 
dent, Vicomte  des  Cazes. 

Bengal  (for  front  line). 
— Archduke  Charles,  Fab- 
vier,  Marjolin  du  Luxem- 
bourg, Mrs.  Bosanquet. 
The  pretty  Noisettes  Fel- 
lenberg  and  Aimee  Vibert 
are  also  well  adapted  for 
the  front  line. 

O P Q is  always  in  a 
pretended  perplexity  about 
the  proper  time  to  plant 
roses.  I say  pretended 
advisedly,  because  no  one 
can  read  a page  of  any 
respectable  book  upon  the 
subject  without  learning 
something  substantial  un- 
der that  head.  As  to  the 
planting  of  such  a bank 
as  I have  herein  suggested, 
the  month  of  May  is  the 
best  time,  or  if  the  bank 
had  been  made  ready  a 
month  ago,  now  would  be 
the  best  time,  provided 
the  roses  could  be  obtained 
in  pots,  and  had  never 
known  the  taste  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  And  in  an 
extreme  case,  1 would  as 
soon  take  up  strong  roses 
from  the  open  ground  now, 
or  even  up  to  the  first 
week  in  May,  if  I wanted 
io  gain  a season  in  plant- 
ing. My  out-door  roses 
have  been  cut  about  some- 
what by  the  winter,  and  I am  now  having  them  all  lifted,  rearranged, 
and  replanted,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cripples,  and  put  a new 
face  on  the  matter.  What  I can  do  anybody  else  can  do ; and  I 
will  warrant  there  will  be  plenty  of  roses  here — that  is,  for  the  space 
they  cover — next  July,  more  perhaps  than  if  we  had  left  them  un- 
touched. Our  reason  for  doing  this  job  so  late  is  that  there  has 
been  too  much  of  other  work  to  permit  of  its  being  done  earlier. 

I was  amused  last  week  when  I opened  the  Magazine,  to  find 
Coupe  d’Hebe  represented  as  a dark  rose.  I soon  discovered  how 
it  came  about.  In  my  hurry,  I had  forwarded  to  the  printer  the 
wrong  woodcut,  the  same,  in  fact,  as  was  employed  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Clarke’s  paper,  published  on  the  8th  of  December,  18CG  (page 
546),  and  which  represents  General  Jacqueminot,  as  we  did  it  with 
the  plunge-bed  out  of  doors.  I now  beg  pardon,  and  present 
Coupe  d’Hebe,  in  its  proper  shape  and  colour,  as  a model  tor  all 
ambitious  rosarians.  S.  II. 


Pot  Rose  Coupe  d’H<5bcS. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Ueoohor,  describing  his  now  organ,  says  : “ Tho 
swell  died  away  in  delioious  suffoootion  like  one  singing  a sweet  song  under 
tho  bed-clothos.” 


April  6,  1867.] 

PET  BEDS  FOR,  LADY  FLORISTS. 

Thp  following  short  list  of  useful  (lower-seeds  for  bedding  nrc 
given  with  n view  to  assist  the  fair  readers  of  these  pnges  in  attain- 
ing an  object  we  know  they  often  desire — that  of  filling  a few  beds 
with  (lowers  of  their  own  raising.  For  want  of  knowing  what  to 
choose  to  make  a lasting  display  for  the  season,  and  how  to  grow 
them  when  chosen,  they  frequently  give  up  in  despair  a task  that 
might  be  full  of  delights.  Many  ladies  have  perhaps  tried  and 
succeeded  in  so  far  ns  to  secure  from  the  ordinary  list  of  annuals 
a few  weeks’  run  of  flowers,  but  at  the  expense  of  seeing  their  beds 
nearly  if  not  quite  empty  by  the  time  the  ordinary  bedding  plants 
arc  at  their  best.  But  such  is  the  fate  of  many  of  our  most  popular 
annuals  when  sown,  as  most  people  are  anxious  to  sow  them,  early 
in  (he  season.  Mind,  this  is  not  depreciating  annuals  ; I am  only 
reflecting  how  inexperienced  people  take  them  up  and  are  disap- 
pointed with  the  result.  The  fine  flattering  descriptions  we  too 
often  read  in  the  announcements  of  the  seed  trade,  which  the  unwary 
are  not  always  prepared  to  look  upon  with  the  same  amount  of 
caution  as  the  old  practitioners,  lead  many  astray,  and  the  result 
is  injury  to  horticulture.  But  now  to  my  subject  with  all  speed, 
and  I shall  choose  first  the 

Calabrian  Soapwort  ( Saponaria  Calabria ). — A better  thing 
than  this  we  have  not  in  the  whole  list  of  annuals,  it  being  easy  to 
raise,  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil  or  position,  and,  above  all,  one  of 
the  most  abundant  flowering  plants  known,  as  it  will  last  in  full  bloom 
far  on  into  the  autumn.  When  grown  in  a circular  or  oval  bed  with 
the  centre  somewhat  raised,  it  has  a very  pretty  effect.  I say 
pretty  advisedly,  because  it  is  never  gaudy,  but  throughout  the 
season  it  continues  to  present  a complete  mass  of  flower.  Its 
growth  and  habit,  too,  are  so  regular,  so  free  from  all  ugliness,  that 
1 cannot  say  too  much  in  its  favour.  It  may  be  sown  at  once  in 
the  open  ground,  in  a deep  pulverised  soil  that  has  been  well  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  during  winter.  The  seeds  should  not  be 
covered  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  and  sown  pretty  thickly, 
removing  some  of  the  plants  if  they  come  up  too  thickly.  At  the 
same  time  a little  seed  should  be  sown  in  some  six-inch  pots  and 
carefully  attended  to.  These  will  come  in  useful  should  the  seeds 
in  the  bed  come  up  irregularly,  as  they  may  be  used  to  fill  up  any 
gaps  that  occur;  or  the  seed  in  the  first  instance  may  be  sown  in 
pots  and  planted  out,  the  same  as  ordinary  bedding  plants.  But 
for  myself,  I give  the  preference  to  plants  raised  in  the  open  ground. 
It  is  not  a gross-feeding  subject,  therefore  does  not  need  strong 
stimulants,  but  it  is  greatly  benefited  by  a few  good  soakings  of 
water  in  dry  weather,  which  should  be  given  from  a fine  rose. 

Scarlet  Flax. — The  next  subject,  and  amenable  to  the  same 
course  of  management,  is  the  Linum  grandiflorum.  This  is  another 
continuous-flowering  annual.  It  will  grow  and  flower  vigorously 
in  a rich  deep  bed  of  soil,  and  is  eminently  adapted  for  lady  cul- 
tivators, as  the  growth  of  the  plant  has  a kind  of  refinement  about 
it  such  as  is  generally  admired  by  all  our  fair  readers.  There  are 
three  kinds — a blue,  a white,  and  a scarlet.  The  last-named  is 
the  one  I recommend.  I have  succeeded  best  with  it  when  I used 
to  sow  about  three  seeds  in  some  fine  light  earth  in  thumb  pots. 
I have  placed  them  in  a cold  frame  early  in  April,  and  planted 
them  out  in  May.  But  at  the  place  I grew  it  our  position  was  low, 
and  consequently  our  soil  was  damp  and  cold  in  the  early  spring. 
In  warm  dry  soils,  I see  no  reason  why  the  seeds  should  not  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  using  the  same  precautions  as  to  securing 
a few  plants  in  pots,  to  fill  up  any  gaps  that  may  occur,  as  advised 
in  the  case  above. 

Purslane. — I shall  next  name  an  old  but  too  much  neglected 
favourite — the  Portulaccas.  The  constant  accessions  to  the  number 
of  our  bedding-out  plants  have  quite  driven  these  out  of  the  field, 
but  I trust  this  notice  may  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  bestow 
upon  them  a share  of  their  favour,  as  they  are  deserving  subjects. 
It  is  true  they  are  somewhat  more  troublesome  to  raise  than  the 
hardy  annuals,  but  their  beauty  more  than  repays  for  any  amount 
of  trouble  they  may  take  to  bring  them  into  use ; and,  as  compared 
to  the  little  extra  trouble,  the  beauty  of  these  plants  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  Indeed,  I cannot  imagine  anything  half  so 
chaste  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  list  of  annuals,  being  quite  distinct 
from  any  commonly  grown ; and  their  neat  habit  of  growth,  and 
-the  chaste  markings  of  the  flowers,  render  them  most  fit  of  all  to  be 
favourites  with  the  ladies.  But  to  grow  them  satisfactorily  thev 
must  have  special  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  I may  say,  that 
if  it  is  desirable  to  have  a perfect  bed,  the  seed  should  be  had  in 
separate  colours.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  of  Holborn  used  to 
supply  me  with  a collection  of  twelve  different  colours,  out  of  which 
I could  select  at  the  time  of  flowering  eight  sufficiently  distinct  to 
warrant  their  being  separated,  but  the  remaining  four  differed  so 
little  from  the  others,  that  a casual  observer  could  hardly  assign  to 
them  any  peculiar  distinctness.  That,  however,  is  of  but  little 
consequence  when  compared  to  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  you 
can  depend  upon  the  majority  coming  true  to  the  colours  given,  as 
when  planting  you  can  the  better  balance  the  colours,  by  arranging 
the  most  distinct  at  such  distances  as  will  secure  an  even  distribution 
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of  the  most  prominent  tints  over  the  bed,  and  by  filling  in  the 
doubtful  ones  between,  all  risk  of  there  being  a predominance  of 
any  colour  over  one  part  of  the  bed  will  be  uvoided.  For  those  who 
might  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  raise  them  in  separate  colours, 
a shilling  packet  of  mixed  seed  will  be  sure  to  repay  the  cultivator 
for  all  the  pains  lie  may  take  with  them.  In  preparing  the  pots  or 
pans  in  which  to  sow  the  seed,  let  them  first  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  dried,  and  then  half  filled  with  broken  potsherds  for  drainage. 
Next  pound  into  dust  some  old  mortar,  and  some  old  bricks  into 
small  nodules,  about  half  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.  Take  equal 
quantities  of  these  pounded  bricks,  silver-sand,  and  dry  leaf-soil. 
Fill  the  pots  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rims  with  this  mixture,  and 
give  it  a gentle  soaking  of  water.  When  this  is  drained  away,  sow 
the  seed  (which  is  very  fine)  thinly  on  the  surface,  and  cover  with 
a very  little  dry  silver-sand.  If  the  pots  are  placed  on  a warm 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  and  carefully  shaded,  they  will  not 
require  any  water  until  the  young  plants  are  showing 
themselves ; or  they  may  be  raised  in  a warm  room  with  a southern 
window.  But  here  they  may  require  water  once  or  twice  before 
the  seed  germinates,  as  the  air  of  a room  is  usually  more  drying 
than  that  of  a plant-house ; and  the  water  must  be  given  with  a 
very  fine  rose.  From  the  first  to  the  middle  of  April  is  a good 
time  to  sow  the  seed.  It  will  be  important  to  remember  that 
water  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  these  plants  ; but  from  the  time  you 
can  detect  the  first  appearance  cf  the  seeds  germinating,  you 
cannot  give  them  too  much  heat,  as  they  delight  in  a dry  heated 
atmosphere,  and  thrive  best  when  they  have  but  little  water  and 
an  unbroken  continuance  of  brilliant  sunshine.  When  the  plants 
are  well  up,  in  very  bright  weather  give  them  water  twice  a week, 
not  more;  and  not  through  a rose  now,  but  lay  a small  convex 
potsherd  just  over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  upon  this  pour  the  water 
gently  from  the  spout  of  a small  water-can,  and  by  tilting  the  pot 
or  pan  gently  on  one  side,  the  water  will  distribute  itself  over  the 
whole  surface  without  damping  the  succulent  leaves  of  the  young 
plants.  When  I used  to  grow  them,  I never  pricked  them  off 
from  the  seed-pans ; I rather  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  thinly,  and 
grow  them  on  in  these  pots  until  the  first  week  in  June,  when  they 
may  be  bedded  out.  Now  for  the  bed  ; and  on  the  proper  con- 
struction of  this  depends  in  a great  measure  the  success  of  the 
cultivator.  In  the  first  place,  take  away  all  the  soil  in  the  bed 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  place  in  the  bottom  six  inches  of  brick- 
bats or  flints  ; upon  this  put  another  six  inches  of  the  same  mix- 
ture as  advised  above  for  sowing  the  seed  in,  but  this  need  not  be 
broken  up  so  fine ; into  this  prick  out  the  plants  three  inches  apart, 
give  a little  water,  and  shade  for  a couple  of  days  if  the  weather  is 
very  bright,  and  then  leave  them  to  fate.  If  the  summer  should 
be  a favourable  one,  then  the  result  will  be  a brilliant  bed  of 
colours  that  cannot  be  surpassed  if  the  whole  range  of  annuals  were 
grown  and  shown  by  the  side  of  them.  In  an  ordinary  summer 
they  will  produce  an  effect  that  will  surprise  many  who  have  never 
grown  them.  If  we  could  foretell  what  the  coming  summer  was 
going  to  be,  and  that  it  would  be  a bright  sunny  one,  we  might 
dispense  with  the  drainage  beneath  the  plants,  and  use  the  mixture 
only  ; but  in  the  absence  of  any  foreknowledge,  those  who  intend  to 
grow  them  had  best  adopt  the  precaution  of  using  it,  as  a thorough 
system  of  drainage  is  at  all  times  essential  to  success. 

The  Gallardia. — Gallardia  picta  is  another  subject  that 
gives  a variety  and  change  of  colour,  and  continues  to  flower 
throughout  the  season.  Sown  now  in  a warm  place  and  nursed 
along,  they  may  be  planted  out  towards  the  end  of  May. 

Japan  Pink. — This  is  the  Dianthus  Heddewigi,  of  which  there 
are  double  and  single  varieties,  all  of  them  most  charming  things 
to  keep  up  a lasting  display.  They  should  be  sown  in  heat,  if 
possible,  at  once,  and  planted  out  in  May. 

Everlastings. — For  a tall  noble  subject  that  will  give  flowers 
from  July  onwards,  we  have  the  Helichrysums,  or  everlasting 
flowers.  They  make  a grand  display  if  planted  in  deep  rich  soil, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  handsome  bouquets  they  make  for  in-door 
decoration  during  winter. 

The  above  short  list  contains  some  of  the  best  of  annuals 
adapted  for  bedding ; but  I have  not  yet  exhausted  the  list,  which 
I may  return  to  some  other  time. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


SELECT  LIST  OF  ANNUALS,  WITH  NOTES  ON  THEIR 
CULTURE,  &c. 

For  several  years  past  the  demand  for  greenhouse  bedding  plants  has 
been  on  the  increase,  and  the  cultivation  of  annuals  has  been  on  the 
decline.  There  are  at  the  present  time  but  few  gardens  in  which  there 
is  any  attempt  at  the  culture  of  a general  collection  as  formerly,  although 
seedsmen’s  catalogues  enumerate  endless  varieties.  Yet  I will  venture  to 
say  of  the  many  there  described  but  a very  few  are  now  inquired  after. 
This  is  to  be  regretted  to  some  extent,  because  among  them  are  to  be  found 
some  real  gems  of  the  floral  world.  As  regards  showy  and  striking  colours, 
they  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  majority  of  our  bedding  plants,  so  that 
I do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  entirely  hanish  them  from  our  gardens.  Then 
comes  the  question  as  to  the  selection  of  the  best,  so  that  we  may 
ensure  a few  out  of  the  many  that  partake  of  the  most  useful  properties 
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for  all  purposes ; and  as  wo  consider  they  are  indispensable  in  all  well- 
cultivated  gardens,  we  will,  without  attempting  to  classify  them,  speak  of 
a few,  as  our  memory  aids  us,  with  descriptive  notes. 

Sweet  Peas. — Instead  of  first  sowing  these  in  pots,  and  afterwards 
transplanting  them  into  the  borders,  we  would  advise  the  drawing  of  a 
drill  of  some  length  in  a convenient  part  of  the  kitchen  garden  that  is  easy 
of  access  without  disturbing  the  general  crops.  They  would  make  a very  good 
screen  as  they  grow,  if  needed.  They  are  very  valuable  for  cut  flowers  on 
account  of  their  fragrance.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich,  give  them  taller  sticks 
than  usual ; always  take  care  they  are  well  supported  when  growing,  for 
if  their  tops  are  allowed  to  hang  over  by  reason  of  their  weight,  it  will 
shorten  the  duration  of  their  flowering  season. 

Virginia  Stock. — Common  as  this  annual  is,  it  is  yet  very  beautiful, 
although  it  does  not  last  long  in  flower;  still  it  is  to  be  prized  on  account 
of  its  early  blooming.  If  sown  as  an  edging  round  a bed,  or  in  a line  as  a 
border,  it  has  a very  pretty  effect.  When  past  flowering,  it  can  be  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  other  plants  that  will  flower  the  same 
summer. 

Calliopsis. — For  a mixed  border  nothing  is  more  desirable,  as  they 
continue  to  flower  more  or  less  during  the  season,  and  are  very  showy, 
being  rich  in  colour.  All  the  varieties  are  good. 

Lupins. — A few  years  since  these  were  favourite  flowers  in  almost  every 
cultivated  garden:  but  now  you  may  range  through  many  grounds  in  the 
kingdom  before  you  will  obtain  a sight  of  one  of  them.  L.  Cruikshankii 
has  a very  noble  appearance  ; it  grows  tall,  and  throws  up  splendid  spikes 
of  flowers.  It  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  the  back  rows  of  a mixed 
border.  L.  Nanus  is  a very  neat  dwarf  plant,  and  blooms  in  profusion  ; it 
forms  a pretty  edging,  or  an  excellent  bed  if  needed. 

Convolvulus  Minor. — Where  there  is  space  sufficient  to  sow  patches  in 
the  border,  nothing  can  possibly  exceed  the  grand  display  these  make  on  a 
fine  summer  morning,  producing  as  they  do  large  quantities  of  rich  blue 
and  purple  coloured  blooms.  Always  thin  them,  leaving  from  three  to  five 
plants  in  a patch,  and  if  possible  plant  them  on  the  north  side  of  a window, 
as  they  turn  their  faces  always  to  the  south,  and  will  therefore  be  seen 
from  the  window  with  advantage. 

Malope  grandiflora. — Very  showy  and  free  flowerer ; in  every  way 
suitable  for  sowing  in  patches  in  the  back  row  of  a border. 

Erysimum  Peroffskianum. — There  are  very  few  plants  that  can  boast 
of  so  decided  an  orange  colour  as  this  annual.  This  makes  it  the  more 
attractive.  Growing  in  patches  in  the  border,  it  has  a very  pleasing  effect, 
as  it  continues  in  flower  for  some  months. 

Nemophila  insignis. — This  well-known  annual  requires  no  comment 
from  my  pen  in  its  favour,  as  it  is  already  an  established  favourite;  but  it 
is  not  generally  understood  that  it  will  make  a very  showy  and  effective 
bed  early  in  the  spring.  My  plan  is  to  sow  it  in  drills  in  November, 
affording  sufficient  width  to  plant  bedding  plants  betwixt  when  it  is  in 
flower  in  May.  To  ensure  strong  plants  and  good  blooms,  bestow  some 
care  on  the  thinning  of  the  rows  or  patches. 

Saponaria  Calabrica. — There  is  something  veryinterestingand  dazzling 
as  you  gaze  on  this  striking  annual  when  in  full  bloom  ; it  literally 
appears  to  clotbe  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  it  is  growing  with  a 
countless  multitude  of  starry  pink  coloured  flowers.  It  continues  a long 
time  in  bloom,  and  forms  a very  neat  edging  if  used  as  such.  It  is  seen 
to  great  advantage  when  growing  on  a slope  or  bank. 

I could  extend  this  list  threefold  ; hut  my  object  is  to  create  a taste  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  that  are  really  desirable.  John  F.  M'Elroy. 


CANDLEMAS  DAY  AND  THE  SUBSEQUENT 
WEATHER. 

Some  time  ago  Sir  J.  Herscht-1  recommended  persons  who  attend  to  the 
“signs  of  the  weather,”  and  put  faith  in  any  particular  weather-adage  often 
repeated,  to  keep  a note-book  and  set  down,  without  bias,  all  the  instances 
in  confirmation  or  in  contradiction  of  the  same;  and  he  added  that  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  enlarge  his  own  experience  by  the  obliging  com- 
munication of  such  memoranda  {Good  Words,  January,  1864).  One  of 
these  popular  maxims  has  had  a remarkable  fulfilment  in  the  present 
return  of  winter. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  quotes  a Latin  couplet  as 
follows  : — 

Si  Sol  splendescat  Maria  Purificante, 

Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  fait  ante. 

That  is,  “ Should  the  sun  shine  out  at  the  purification  or  churching  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  there  will  be  more  ice  after  the  festival  than  there  was 
before  it.” 

The  adage  is  thus  paraphrased  in  the  popular  Scottish  rhyme  : — 

If  Candlemas-day  be  dry  and  fair. 

The  half  o’  winter  is  to  come  and  mair ; 

If  Candlemas-day  bo  wet  and  foul. 

The  half  o'  winter's  gane  at  Yule. 

Now  last  Candlemas-day  (February  2nd)  was  a remarkably  fine  day  in 
London,  and,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  much  about  the  same  throughout 
the  country.  I noted  it  at  the  time  with  the  view  of  verification. 

In  Germany  there  are  two  proverbial  expressions  on  this  subject:  1. 
The  shepherd  would  rnther  see  the  wolf  enter  his  stable  on  Candlemas- 
day  than  the  sun.  2.  The  badger  peeps  out  of  his  hole  on  Candlemas- 
day,  and,  when  he  finds  snow,  walks  abroad ; but  if  he  sees  the  sun  shining 
he  draws  back  into  his  bole. 

It  has  been  deemed  not  improbable  that  these  notions— like  the  festival 
of  Candlemas  itself — are  derived  from  pagan  times,  and  have  existed  since 
the  infancy  of  our  race. 

Forster,  a very  patient  and  accurate  observer,  states  that  he  has  “noticed 
this  to  be  a critical  time  of  the  year  with  respect  to  the  weather,”  and  that, 
when  mild  and  wet,  winter  is  actually  gone,  and  we  may  calculate  on  no 
more  frost,  quoting  another  version  of  the  proverb  : — 

If  Oandlcmna-day  bo  fair  and  bright, 

Winter  will  liavo  another  flight ; 

Hut  if  Candlemas-day  bring  clouds  and  rain. 

Winter  is  gono  and  will  not  como  again. 

Probably  Candlemas-day  was  only  the  prominent  day  selected  to  fix  the 
characteristic  of  the  period,  extending  back  to  the  23rd  of  January,  by 
which  time  the  utmost  rigour  of  frost  is  usually  expended,  followed  by 
westerly  gales,  “ mild  and  wet" — in  countries  where  the  seasons  are  more 
regular  than  in  England.  Fine  and  frosty  weather  at  the  period  would 
therefore  indicate  a continuance  of  wintry  weather.  A.  S. 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  APRIL  6. 

Hiftcfjcn  ffiarben  anb  J^rnmr  ffirounb. 

Kitciif.n  Garden. — Successional  sowing  may  be  made  of  all  leading 
kitchen  crops,  and  where  the  work  of  the  last  month  has  been  delayed 
seeds  got  in  early  will  not  be  much  behind  those  sown  last  month.  Sow- 
ings should  also  be  made  of  Horn  carrot,  Savoy,  Brussels  sprouts,  Scotch 
kale,  broccoli,  cauliflowers,  and  cabbages,  for  autumn  use  ; a succession  of 
such  things  being  preferable  to  a glut  all  at  once  for  the  private  grower. 
The  main  crop  of  cabbages  should  be  up  by  this  time,  and  must  be  hoed 
between  when  the  ground  is  in  a fit  state.  Beet  should  be  sown  this  week 
or  next,  in  ground  deeply  dug,  but  not  manured  ; the  main  crop  of  celery 
should  be  sown  on  a rich  warm  border,  the  surface  to  he  made  light  and 
fine ; sow  thin,  and  merely  dust  the  seed  over.  Sow  als.o  onions,  lettuce, 
radish,  small  salad,  seakale,  and  asparagus;  the  two  last  in  drills,  one 
foot  apart,  and  one  inch  deep  for  asparagus,  and  two  inches  for  seakale. 
Another  mode  of  raising  seakale  plants  is  to  sow  in  four-feet  beds,  the 
seed  to  be  in  patches  of  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  apart,  and 
about  eight  seeds  in  each,  the  plants  to  be  thinned  to  three  plants  in 
each  patch  ; the  ground  should  be  rich,  well  drained,  and  deep.  Beds 
may  also  be  formed  now  by  planting  roots,  but  the  best  plantations  are 
those  raised  on  the  spot  from  seeds.  Those  who  purpose  raising  seed- 
ling rhubarb  plants  should  sow  about  the  middle  of  the  month  in  shallow 
drills,  eighteen  inches  apart,  dropping  the  seeds  in  patches  six  inches  from 
each  other.  Potatoes  not  yet  planted  should  be  got  in  without  delay,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  scarlet  runners  and  French  beans  may  be 
sown  ; the  runners  should  have  a warm  dry  position  until  the  1st  of  May, 
when  they  may  be  sown  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation  without  risk,  hut, 
like  most  other  things,  yield  the  best  crops  on  ground  well  dug  and 
manured.  The  main  crop  of  carrots  should  he  got  in  about  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month,  and  there  is  still  time  for  a crop  of  parsnips,  but  they  must 
be  sown  directly.  Slips  of  kitchen  herbs  may  be  put  in  any  time  this 
month,  and  will  root  quicker  if  planted  in  a rather  dry  sandy  border. 

Celery. — Sow  for  the  last  time,  in  seed-pans,  and  place  on  a hotbed; 
but  if  no  convenience  of  that  kind,  sow  on  a warm  dry  border,  and  it  will 
come  up  in  time  to  make  good  plants  for  a late  supply.  When  there  are 
no  conveniences  for  growing  celery  in  trenches,  useful  plants  may  be 
had  for  soup  by  sowing  any  of  the  red  kinds  on  a warm  border,  and  when 
large  enough,  planting  them  out  in  beds,  six  inches  apart  every  way. 
These  need  not  be  earthed  up  at  all,  as  the  earthing  is  intended  to  blanch 
it, and  for  soup  that  is  not  necessary.  This  plan  is  recommended  for  poor 
shallow  soils  where  fine  heads  of  celery  for  table  cannot  be  produced. 
Prick  out,  on  a bed  of  three  parts  rotten  dung  and  one  part  loam,  the 
plants  from  the  last  sowing  ; and  pot  off  singly,  in  60-sized  pots,  the  plants 
for  the  first  crop,  which  encourage  with  a moist  heat  in  a cucumber  pit. 
We  always  turn  out  from  the  pots  our  first  crop  of  celery,  and  obtain  fine 
heads  early  in  the  season ; it  is  a method  which  occasions  no  check  to  the 
plants. 

Onions  for  salads  to  be  sown  frequently.  Fork  over  the  beds  of  main 
crop,  and  if  no  blade  appearing,  or  if  the  blade  is  thin,  make  up  your  mind 
whether  you  ought  to  sow  again.  OnioDS  sown  last  autumn  may  now  be 
transplanted  to  rich  beds,  in  rows  nine  inches  apart,  and  be  helped  with 
occasional  sprinklings  of  guano  on  the  surface. 

Potatoes.— It  is  not  too  late  now  to  get  in  the  main  crop,  hut  it  had  best 
not  be  longer  delayed. 

Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  &c. — Pot  off  as  fast  as  needful,  and  keep  them 
growing  vigorously.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  if  they  have  been  neglected. 

Vegetable  Marrow  sown  now  will  produce  almost  as  early  as  those 
sown  a fortnight  or  a month  since.  It  is  best  to  get  the  plants  on  singly 
in  pots,  as  they  are  shorter  and  stronger  when  turned  out  than  if  grown 
several  in  a pot  and  allowed  to  sprawl  about  and  spindle  away  their 
strength. 

Outdoor  Work. — The  month  of  April  is  one  which  generally  tests 
severely  the  cuhural  capabilities  of  the  gardener,  as  well  a9  his  ways  and 
means.  The  weather  may  be  summer  one  day  and  winter  the  next;  and 
inexperienced  hands  may  easily  be  led  astray  by  the  temptations  of  warm 
showers  and  sunshine  to  regret  afterwards  the  havoc  caused  by  sudden 
frosts,  storms,  and  even  snow  and  hail.  In  the  general  work  of  the  garden, 
many  of  the  directions — especially  as  to  sowing — given  last  month  apply 
to  this,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  live  in  exposed  districts.  Those 
who  live  far  south,  in  the  almost  Italian  climate  of  Devonshire,  will  often 
have  things  up  at  the  time  we  are  instructing  them  to  sow ; while  residents 
on  the  bleak  Northumberland  coast,  or  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland, 
will  always  be  a fortnight,  sometimes  a month,  behind  us. 

Kidney  Beans. — Sow  a small  lot  of  Newington  Wonder  or  Fulmer’s 
forcing  beans  on  a warm  border  at  once,  and  in  ten  days  make  another 
sowing.  Sow  Negro  or  Speckled  Dun  the  third  week,  and  runners  the 
last  week  of  the  month. 

Beans  to  be  dressed  with  soot  or  wood  ashes,  and  hoed  up  quite  to  the 
lowest  leaves.  Sow  for  succession  ; they  like  a rioh  retentive  soil. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  for  ridging  out,  and  get  the  plants  forward  in  pots. 
They  turn  out  better  when  singly,  in  00  or  48  pots ; they  should  have  no 
check.  Shift  those  already  forward.  Splash  water  about  the  beds  of 
fruiting  plants,  and  close  early,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  a good  steaming, 
which  they  will  enjoy. 

JFIotorr  (Knrtrcn. 

Flower  Garden. — Seeds  of  hardy  annuals  and  perennials  are  to  be 
sown  early,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  more  tender  kinds  may 
be  safely  committed  to  the  ground  ; but  very  small  seeds  of  choice  things 
had  better  not  be  sown  till  next  month,  ns  heavy  rains  may  wash  them 
down  into  the  soil,  and  they  may  be  lost.  Perennials  may  be  planted  out, 
and  old  stools  of  Phlox,  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet  William,  &o.,  may  be 
parted.  Dahlia  roots  may  also  be  planted,  and  if  the  shoots  appear  before 
night  frosts  are  over,  they  may  be  protected  by  flower-pots  invertod  over 
them,  the  holes  stoppod  with  tile.  Box  edgings  should  bo  clipped,  and 
ivy  may  be  cut-in  and  trimmed,  and  fresh  plantations  made  of  last 
year’s  roots.  Cuttings  of  ivy  may  also  be  taken  and  planted  in  a sandy 
border,  only  partially  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  cuttings  should  be  short 
jointed  and  trimmed  of  the  lower  leaves.  Tigrida  bulbs  may  bo  planted 
two  inches  deep.  A light  netting  or  some  similar  protection  will  bo 
found  useful  now  as  a protection  to  tulip  beds,  and  if  the  foliage  gets 
frozen,  water  thorn  with  cold  water  before  the  sun  gots  on  them.  Walks 
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should  be  turnod  nnd  rolled,  and  grass-plots  drossod,  bo  as  to  give 
nn  sir  of  neatness  nnd  order  to  the  whole  of  the  ground. 

I, awns  to  bo  mown  nnd  rolled,  nnd  dnisioH  spudded  out  boforo  they 
sontter  their  seeds.  Our  gross  bus  been  onee  mown  nlreody. 

Pansies. — This  is  n good  time  to  buy  in  stock  of  new  kinds,  nnd  to 
sow  for  pot  nnd  border  bloom.  Cuttings  of  bedding  kinds  put  in  now 
will  make  nioo  plants  to  bloom  all  the  summer;  better  than  if  propagatod 
earlier. 

Annuals  of  all  kinds  may  be  sown  now  in  tho  open  air;  the  hardy 
sorts  will  be  up  in  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  and  tender  kinds  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  It  is  often  n convenience  to  sow  all  kinds  nt 
once,  in  accordance  with  a genoral  plan,  and  it  may  bo  done  in  April.  Of 
course.  Asters,  Balsams,  &o.,  rarely  come  to  muoh  good  by  this  oft'hand 
method. 

Auriculas  to  bo  shaded  as  the  bloom  progresses,  and  have  shelter  at 
night  by  means  of  mats.  Give  plenty  of  water  and  plenty  of  air.  Thin 
the  pips  in  good  time  to  the  standard  number,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Chrysanthemums  for  general  purposes  to  be  now  propagated.  Suckers 
ore  as  good  as  cuttings;  nnd  there  need  be  no  disputes  about  the  relative 
values.  They  do  not  require  muoh  heat  to  start  them,  and  nothing  better 
than  a gentle  hotbed  on  the  old-fashioned  plan.  Old  stools  may  be  planted 
out  in  the  borders. 

Hollyhocks  planted  now  from  store  pots  will  bloom  to  perfection,  and 
have  no  check  from  frost.  Tut  a couple  of  spadefuls  of  rotten  dung  in 
each  hole,  plant  firm,  tally  and  stake  at  once;  cover  each  plant  with  an 
inverted  flower-pot  for  a week,  and  then  remove  it.  Give  plenty  of  water 
and  liquid  manure  as  required. 

Hyacinths  must  have  abundance  of  water  while  in  bloom,  and  for  some 
time  after;  ns  long,  indeed,  as  the  foliage  continues  green  and  growing. 
After  it  begins  to  get  discoloured,  dry  them  off  gradually,  and  lay  the  pots 
on  their  sides,  where  they  will  have  morning  and  evening  sun  to  ripen  the 
bulbs. 

Violets  planted  now  from  young  runners  of  Russian  and  the  double- 
flowering kinds  will  make  fine  plants.  Seedling  plants  generally  bloom 
most  profusely,  and  in  most  of  the  seed  catalogues  the  best  kinds  are 
entered. 

ffirccnljouse  nnU  CConserbatorp. 

Greenhouse  and  Pit. — If  bedding  stock  is  still  in  request,  cuttings 
should  be  struck  in  a brisk  heat,  even  as  high  as  90° ; they  will  bear  much 
more  heat  now  than  they  would  a month  ago.  China  roses  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  pots  by  taking  off  young  shoots  close  to  the  old  wood  when  four 
inches  long,  and  plunging  in  a moderate  heat.  General  collections  should 
only  have  a moderate  heat,  and  a strong  healthy  growth  should  be  pro- 
moted by  giving  plenty  of  air,  with  a view  to  putting  out  the  fires  for  the 
season.  Many  specimen  plants  will  want  liberal  shifts,  and  all  subjects 
not  immediately  required  in  flower,  should  be  regularly  and  frequently 
stopped,  to  induce  bushy  growth  and  form  good  heads.  Water  and  liquid 
manure  must  be  more  freely  given,  and  vigilant  efforts  must  be  made  to 
keep  down  green-fly  and  thrips.  Many  of  the  less  tender  things  may  be 
removed  to  cold  pits,  to  increase  the  room  for  other  things  that  want  con- 
tinued protection  to  make  fine  plants.  Young  stuff  from  the  propagating 
house  Bhould  be  potted  as  fast  as  rooted,  and  kept  close  till  started  afresh, 
and  then  be  gradually  inured  in  air  and  light,  so  as  to  be  strong  by  the 
middle  of  May.  All  tropical  plants  required  for  summer  blooming  in  the 
house  should  be  got  on  without  delay,  and  a quick  growth  promoted,  so  as 
to  allow  them  as  long  a season  as  possible  for  blooming,  and  ripening 
their  buds  for  next  season.  Where  desirable,  the  house  may  be  shut  up 
with  sun-heat  to  render  fire  unnecessary. 

Azaleas  done  flowering  must  be  kept  rather  close,  and  in  a moist 
atmosphere  to  favour  a quick  growth,  as  it  is  important  to  get  the  new  wood 
well  ripened  when  the  growth  is  completed.  Those  that  are  cramped  at 
the  roots  must  be  repotted  in  good  peat  and  silky  loam.  Artificial  peat  is 
wholly  unfit  for  such  plants  in  pots. 

Calceolarias  coming  into  bloom  must  have  plenty  of  water  and  free 
ventilation.  Syringe  the  lower  leaves  and  branches,  but  wet  the  blossoms 
as  little  as  possible. 

Camellias  done  blooming  treat  the  same  as  advised  for  azaleas.  Those 
coming  into  bloom  must  have  occasional  strengthening  with  liquid  manure. 
Lanky  plants  will  be  improved  by  removing  the  top  buds  before  they  expand, 
to  throw  vigour  into  the  lower  branches. 

Bedding  Plants. — If  our  advices  have  been  followed,  most  of  these  are 
now  in  a forward  state,  and  their  pots  full  of  roots.  Shift  any  that  are 
wanted  large  for  centres  of  beds  and  back  rows  of  ribbons.  Now  proceed 
to  propagate  variegated  Geraniums  and  silver-leaved  plants,  which,  as 
bloom  is  not  of  much  consequence,  need  not  be  got  on  so  early  as  the 
flowering  kinds.  Cerastium  tomentosum,  cut  up  into  bits  two  inches  long, 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  cuttings  removed,  and  dibbled  into  pans  of  very 
sandy  soil,  will  be  in  prime  condition  for  planting  at  bedding-out  time. 
It  may  be  delayed  another  week  if  work  presses  hard.  The  same  with 
variegated  Mint — much  better  when  struck  late  in  spring  from  shoots 
truly  coloured  than  if  got  forward  too  early.  The  variegated  Arabia  may 
be  rooted  quickly  in  the  same  way  by  dividing  it  into  separate  orowns.  It 
is  said  to  be  shy  of  rooting  now  that  it  is  in  flower,  but  that  is  a mistake, 
as  we  know  from  having  raised  millions  of  plants  at  this  time  of  year. 
If  there  is  a moderate  quantity  of  old  stools,  they  may  be  divided  and 
planted  in  tufts,  with  a bit  of  root  to  each,  four  inches  apart,  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  and  will  meet  and  form  a lovely  yellowish-grey  line  by  the 
middle  of  June.  Verbenas  and  Petunias  struck  now  will  make  good  bed- 
ding plants,  if  encouraged  to  grow  after  potted  off.  This  is  the  best  time 
also  to  put  in  cuttings  of  bedding  Tropteolums,  which  flower  best  and  grow 
more  moderately  when  struck  late  and  planted  out  in  poor  soil. 

Cinerarias  are  very  fine  this  season,  and  some  good  seedlings  have 
made  their  appearance.  It  is  a good  time  for  beginners  to  purchase  sorts 
in  bloom  to  propagate  for  stock.  Green-fly  will  annoy  the  plants,  unless 
kept  down  with  gentle  smokings.  Dung,  three  parts  rotten,  and  mellow 
hazel-loam  should  he  chopped  over  and  laid  up  at  once  for  potting  the 
next  lot,  so  as  to  be  sweet  and  friable  when  wanted. 

Conservatory  should  now  be  very  gay  with  bulbs,  camellias,  and  forced 
deciduous  shrubs  and  trees.  Look  out  at  once  for  the  summer  supply. 
Cannes  are  now  fashionable  for  their  fine  tropical-looking  foliage,  and 
some  new  varieties  of  Ricinus  will  be  much  used  to  help  the  foliage  effects 
of  Caladiums,  &c.  Datura  Wrightii  is  a charming  convolvulus-like  herba- 
ceous plant  for  a warm  house,  and  delightfully  scented.  Sow  seed  now  in 
a brisk  heat.  Treat  the  same  as  balsam.  We  have  some  plants  that  have 
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flowered  five  years  in  HiiooosNion,  and  have  now  largo  fleshy  roots  ; it  is 
therefore  a mistake  to  call  it  an  annual. 

Dahlias  for  show  ought  now  to  be  strong  in  00  pots,  and  kept  growing 
slowly.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  make  good  plants.  For  large  specimens, 
use  old  plants,  to  be  started  now  at  the  bottom  of  a vinery  or  a cool  part 
of  a pine-pit. 

Pelargoniums  to  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely  by  the  use  of  the  syringe 
and  regular  tying  out.  Fumigate  as  soon  as  fly  appears,  or  much  mischief 
may  ensue.  Plants  showing  for  bloom  to  have  weak  manure  or  soot- 
water  at  every  other  watering. 

JFrult  (SatUrn  nnU  tfDrcIjarU  I^oust. 

Wall  and  Bush  Fruits  should  be  hunted  over  now,  to  gather  tho  first 
crop  of  young  caterpillars.  There  is  no  process  like  hand-picking,  and 
where  to  pick  will  be  known  by  the  curl  of  the  leaves.  Trees  that  were 
washed  in  winter,  as  we  recommended,  will  probably  be  very  clean  in  their 
first  growth.  Disbud  and  thin  fruit  with  judgment,  and  remember  that 
there  is  nothing  gained  in  the  end  by  taking  too  large  a crop  from  a fruit- 
ful tree.  In  disbudding,  do  not  remove  too  many  buds  at  a time.  First 
take  off  with  finger  and  thumb  those  that  are  obviously  ill-placed  ; a week 
afterwards  select  a few  for  laying  in  to  keep  up  the  furniture  with  young 
wood,  and  remove  others  that  are  again  evidently  not  needed.  This  pro- 
cess will  very  much  reduce  the  work  of  summer  pruning,  and  strengthen 
the  shoots  left  to  form  bearing  wood.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  see  how 
some  gardeners  lay  in  all  the  wood  they  can  get,  till  their  walls  are  literally 
felted,  as  if  peaches  and  aprioots  were  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  ivy. 
Be  in  no  haste  to  remove  tiffany  and  other  shelters  from  walls;  but  let  the 
trees  have  air;  they  are  as  fond  of  it  as  you  are. 

Orchard  House. — If  this  is  is  crammed  full  of  all  sorts  of  things  in  pots, 
which  is  too  often  the  case  at  this  time  of  year,  make  a general  clearance, 
for  this  system  of  making  too  much  of  the  glass  leads  to  mismanagement, 
and  one  common  result  is  keeping  the  trees  too  close  in  order  to  help  more 
delicate  subjects.  Trees  must  have  air,  and  plenty  of  it.  Let  the  wind 
whistle  among  the  bloom,  and  it  will  set  freely.  GiveJ  plenty  of  water  at 
the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Stobc  anU  ©rdjtU  1|ousc. 

Orchid  House. — An  increase  of  heat  and  moisture  will  now  be  required 
for  orchids  of  all  kinds,  in  both  Indian  and  Mexican  houses,  but  water 
must  not  be  applied  directly  to  any  until  growth  has  fairly  commenced. 
Specimens  of  Cattleya,  Calanthe,  Phajus,  Saccolabium,  Stanhopea,  Zygo- 
petalum,  Brassia,  Dendrobium,  and  Sobralia  will  require  frequently 
syringing  about  their  pots  and  blocks  as  the  plants  advance;  in  fact,  the 
cultivator  must  now  encourage  luxuriant  growth  as  early  as  possible,  in 
order  to  get  the  bulbs  well  ripened  in  the  autumn.  Shading  must  be  put 
up  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  the  month,  but  a better  plan  is  to 
have  good  roller  blinds,  so  as  to  shade  at  will,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two, 
when  there  is  a hot  sun  with  an  east  wind.  Growers  of  Ansectochilus 
usually  place  them  on  bottom-heat,  and  keep  very  close  at  this  time  of 
year,  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  good  practice.  Bottom-heat  causes  too 
quick  a growth,  which  results  in  weakness,  and  want  of  ventilation  adds  to 
mischief,  and  the  two  evils  are  frequently  combined  for  the  destruction  of 
collections  for  which  large  sums  of  money  have  been  paid.  Ordinary  stove 
temperature  is  all  they  require.  Let  the  bell-glasses  be  always  slightly 
tilted  up;  this  will  render  necessary  more  frequent  watering  at  the  root, 
which  the  plants  will  eDjoy  from  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  September. 
Aoy  not  newly  repotted  this  season  should  be  repotted  without  delay,  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sphagnum,  chopped  fine,  and  fibry  peat  with 
one-half  part  of  sharp  silver-sand.  In  potting,  raise  the  collar  a little 
above  the  soil  and  finish  with  a slight  sprinkling  of  washed  silver-sand  on 
the  surface. 

^Forcing  ^(t. 

Forcing  must  be  continued  with  lettuce,  mint,  asparagus,  and  potatoes. 
Many  of  the  complaints  of  failure  which  reach  us  are  attributable  to  high 
night  temperatures.  All  sources  of  heat  that  are  under  full  control,  such 
as  hot  water  and  flues,  admit  of  being  reduced  or  increased  as  required, 
and  the  temperature  should  always  fall  from  five  to  ten  degrees  at  night 
in  heated  structures  of  all  kinds. 

Dandelion,  grown  in  Pascall’s  seakale-pots  in  a gentle  dung-heat,  forms 
an  elegant  and  acceptable  salad.  Strong  plants  may  be  forced  the  same 
as  seakale  and  asparagus,  and  must  be  thoroughly  blanched,  to  prevobt 
bitterness.  Any  old  plants  in  places  about  the  garden  may  be  blanched 
where  they  are  by  turning  a pot  over  them,  and  stopping  the  hole  with  a 
piece  of  tile. 

Pines  will  want  shade  on  bright  days,  and  air  as  often  as  possible,  but 
the  atmosphere  about  them  must  be  kept  moist,  and  the  roots  well  soaked 
whenever  the  soil  about  them  is  dry.  Red  spider  will  now  be  getting 
active,  and  must  be  kept  down.  Keep  also  a good  look-out  for  green  fly, 
especially  among  young  stock.  Average  temperature  for  pines,  70°  by 
night,  80°  by  day. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  Floral  World  for  April  contains  a paper  in  continuation  of  the  editor’s 
remarks  on  Collecting  and  Selecting,  the  title  of  which  is  “ The  Arcanum 
of  Perpetual  Beauty.”  In  this  he  gives  an  account  of  the  method  by 
which  certain  portions  of  the  garden  may  be  kept  in  a state  of  high  em- 
bellishment all  the  year  round,  constantly  changing  in  aspect,  yet  never 
deficient  of  beautiful  combinations  and  interesting  objects.  Amongst  the 
other  portions  of  the  bill  of  fare  are  articles  on  the  Auricula,  by  Mr.  Walsh; 
on  plants  of  grand  character  for  English  gardens,  by  Mr.  Prosper ; a selec- 
tion of  Herbaceous  Plants,  by  The  O’Shane;  a list  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Polystichum  angulare,  by  the  editor ; a paper  on  the  Cineraria,  by  Mr. 
Turner,  from  the  “ Gardener’s  Annual ;”  and  the  usual  notes  on  New 
Plants,  news  of  the  month,  &c. 

The  Intellectual  Observer  for  April  contains  a most  entertaining  paper  by 
Mr.  Henry  Woodward,  of  the  British  Museum,  on  shells  and  their  inhabi- 
tants ; a valuable  contribution  to  experimental  science,  by  Professor  A.  H. 
Church,  on  “ Chemical  aids  to  art a readable  account  of  the  natural 
history  aspects  of  some  parts  of  Shropshire,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  La  Touche  ; 
and  various  contributions  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Slack,  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  Rev.  W. 
Houghton,  and  Mr.  N.  T.  Lynn. 

Our  Own  Fireside  for  April  is  a good  number.  Mrs.  Ellis  continues  to 
contribute,  and  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  appears  with  an  essay  on  “ Fault-find- 
ing.” In  the  scientific  department  are  some  interesting  particulars  of 
Esquimaux  life,  and  a pretty  batch  of  anecdotes  of  animals. 
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Covmjjonfcente* 

Emigration  for  Gardeners. — I should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  could  furnish  me  with  some  information  as  to 
the  spirit  of  horticulture  carried  on  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
in  what  part  would  be  a likely  place  to  get  employment  in  our  line,  as  I 
am  desirous  of  emigrating  to  that  prosperous  country,  and  also  of  getting 
on  in  my  occupation  as  far  as  my  abilities  will  allow.  I should  he  grateful 
for  a word  of  advice  through  the  pages  of  your  Gardener’s  Magazine. 

A Young  Gardener. 


Stitts  to  d&utvit#* 

— ♦ — 

' Double  Petunias. — J.  and  T.  T. — The  double  varieties  yield  but  small 
supplies  of  seed,  and  those  are  obtained  from  semi-double  flowers.  The 
flowers  that  are  thoroughly  double  do  not  produce  seed  at  all.  To  raise 
double  varieties  from  seed  requires  only  ordinary  good  culture,  but  the 
result  is  all  a chance.  Those  who  give  their  attention  to  the  raising  of 
such  things  grow  thousands,  and  as  fast  as  they  flower  they  destroy  them, 
unless  they  possess  some  superior  qualities.  It  is  true,  an  amateur  grow- 
ing a d'jzen  or  two  might  happen  to  obtain  out  of  them  a few  extra  fine 
varieties,  but  such  luck  is  not  to  be  expected.  These  things  follow  a law 
of  their  own. 

Vines. — Polly. — It  is  not  well  to  apply  nostrums  to  the  tender  leaves  of 
vines.  What  you  take  to  be  the  eggs  of  insects  are  probably  such  warts 
as  are  commonly  met  with  on  vines  that  are  in  too  warm  and  too  moist  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  good  for  vines  to  be  thus  affected,  and  we  there- 
fore advise  more  ventilation  and  less  moisture.  The  other  subject  shortly. 

Various  Queries. — Sciential  Amator. — We  do  not  know  the  “ cherrycluck” 
set  up  in  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  birds  off  fruit-trees.  It  must 
be  some  sort  of  miniature  windmill.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Bury  and  Pollard 
can  give  you  some  information  on  the  subject.  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zara- 
bra  can  probably  supply  the  new  Anemometer  figured  by  M.  Craveri  in  the 
Archives  des  Sciences  of  Geneva.  Hernandia  sonora  has  been  registered 
as  a plant  in  cultivation  in  this  country  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
but  you  might  search  far  and  wide  to  obtain  it.  Try  Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr. 
Bull,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  In  Herschell’s  “Outlines  of  Astronomy”  is 
the  best  account  of  the  harvest  moon  that  we  can  call  to  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment. There  are  some  excellent  maps  of  the  stars  in  the  Atlas  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  These  you  might 
hear  of  by  applying  to  Mr.  Stanford,  Charing  Cross. 

_ Bowood  Muscat. — New  Subscriber. — This  grape  requires  a good  heat  to 
ripen  it,  as  much  in  fact  as  any  muscat.  As  your  vines  commonly  pro- 
duce plenty  of  promising  bunches,  yet  fail  to  ripen  them,  we  suspect  there 
is  a want  of  reciprocity  between  the  roots  and  the  branches.  What  to 
advise  we  do  not  know,  because  you  furnish  no  particulars  of  the  house  or 
the  border  in  which  these  vines  are  situated.  But  we  have  the  right  to 
guess  that  the  roots  are  in  a fat  cold  border,  that  they  are  neither  dry 
enough  nor  warm  enough,  and  that  they  consist  chiefly  of  strong,  fat,  far- 
reaching,  rope-like  roots,  instead  of  surface  fibres  close  home.  Our  view 
of  the  case  may  lead  you  to  discover  for  yourself  the  remedy  for  the  evil 
of  which  you  complain.  The  probability  is  that  these  vines  will  never  do 
any  good  till  they  are  lifted  and  replanted  in  a warm,  comparatively  drr, 
and  not  over  rich  border.  For  the  present  we  advise  you  not  to  use  liquid 
manure  this  season  at  all,  and  to  give  only  as  much  water  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  vines  going.  For  some  time  to  come  practise  upon 
these  vines  as  the  Frenchman  did  upon  his  horse,  but  stop  in  time  to  avoid 
the  Frenchman’s  disaster. 

Messrs.  Alexander. — We  cannot  spare  time  to  test  your  chemical  manure  ; 
if  you  wish  to  give  it  publicity,  your  best  course  is  to  advertise  it. 

A.  B.  C. — Your  plant  is  the  lovely  African  lily,  Agapantlius  imbcllatus. 

Orange-coloured  Annual. — Commelina  asks  if  we  can  “ re1  ommend  a dwarf 
annual  of  any  effective  shade,  either  of  yellow  or  orange,  that  may  be  sown 
in  autumn  to  flower  the  succeeding  spring,  along  with  Silene  pendula,  Sa- 
ponaria,  &c.  Would  Leptosiphon  aurea  be  hardy  enough?  There  is  a 
yellow  and  white  Nemopbila  which  would  do,  yet  I do  not  know  its  botanical 
name.”  Yes,  Erysimum  Arkansanum,  which  is  like  a golden  phlox,  will 
do  precisely  what  you  want.  Trobably  E.  Peroffskianum  might  also  bo 
useful,  but  we  should  prefer  to  trust  to  the  fifst.  A dwarf  double  wall- 
flower would  be  an  acquisition  for  this  sort  of  work,  but  we  do  not  know  of 
one  that  we  can  recommend  off-hand. 

Wood-lice. — J.  II.  P. — There  is  no  mystery  at  all  about  getting  rid  of 
wood-lice ; it  is  a matter  of  skill  first  and  perseverance  afterwards.  The 
skill  is  a small  matter  ; the  perseverance  almost  everything.  Wood-lice  are 
fond  of  any  juicy  vegetables  of  a wholesome  kind,  and  they  love  to  lurk  in 
dry  dark  places.  It  is  therefore  a most  easy  matter  to  trap  them,  and  having 
trapped  them,  to  destroy  them.  Your  cucumbers  are  destroyed  by  them. 
Well,  cut  a cucumber,  and  humour  their  tastes  by  putting  slices  of  it  on 
some  tufts  of  dry  moss,  which  cover  with  clean  pots  or  pans,  or  even  with 
lids  of  baskets  or  pieces  of  board.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  give  them  a 
cucumber,  use  slices  of  apple  or  potato.  If  you  have  plenty  of  young 
lettuce-plants  in  frames,  use  the  outside  leaves  as  bait.  Whatever  is  dry 
and  dark  will  make  a trap.  Perhaps  the  simplest  traps  are  small  flower-pots, 
with  a bait  put  in  and  covered  very  lightly  with  dry  moss  or  shavings.  Very 
soon  the  wood-lice  will  find  out  the  treat  and  will  nestle  in  the  traps,  and  if 
they  are  examined  daily  (by  daylight)  the  vermin  may  be  quickly  swept  out 
of  the  traps  into  boiling  water,  and  the  place  may  bo  cleared  of  them  in  -a 
week  or  two. 

Varieties  of  Apples. — Centurion. — Monstreuse  d’Ameriqno  is  a largo, 
roundish,  flattened  apple  of  fine  quality  for  kitchen  use.  The  Ireo  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  boars  well.  Duchess  of  Brabant  we  know  nothing  of. 
Iteinette  Royalo  we  beliovo  to  bo  identical  with  Reinette  du  Canada,  a fine 
large  yellow  applo  with  light  rod  cheek  ; good  for  both  kitchen  and  dessert. 
Yellow  Newtown  is  a medium-sized  conical  apple,  of  a lemon  yellow  colour, 
good  for  both  tel  (a  and  kitchen.  Newtown  Nonpareil  we  do  not  know  ; 
probably  identical  with  Newtown  Pippin.  Colville  Rougo  is  pretty  well 
known  as  Winter  Red  Colville,  a large  oblong  fruit,  pale  red  with  deep  red 
cheek  ; a good  culinary  apple.  Colville  Rouge  d’Hiver  is  the  samo  as  the 
last. 

Ne  guid  nimis. — Wo  make  it  a rule  not  to  propose  plans  for  the  planting 
of  beds,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  wo  could  not  hope  to  pleuso  people, 
and  could  not  bestow  the  time  requisite  to  consider  all  the  oases  that  would 
be  submitted. 


Book  on  Investments,  $0. — Orion. — “ Playford  on  Investing,”  published  by 
Virtue  Brothers,  will  probably  suit  you  Pray  do  not  write  again  to  ask  the 
price;  we  do  not  know  it.  If  you  write  to  anybody,  write  to  Messrs. 
Virtue. 

Plant  Labels. — Early  Sub. — We  do  not  know  where  to  obtain  the  label 
you  inquire  about.  You  will  find,  on  reference  to  “ The  Floral  World,”  that 
we  have  written  one  very  class  of  ferns  almost  every  month  for  ten  years  past. 
As  for  the  label  business,  it  is  all  in  a fog ; the  best  labels  at  present  are 
those  made  at  home. 

Gladioli. — M.  D.  S. — Sea-sand  will  do  for  gladioli  if  previously  exposed 
for  Borne  time  to  the  weather,  or  well  washed  to  remove  the  salt.  We  have 
known  sea-sand  to  be  largely  used  in  growing  hyacinths  without  any 
washing — in  fact,  quite  fresh  from  the  beach,  and  the  bulbs  did  well,  in 
fact,  extra  well.  It  might  be  so  with  gladioli.  Try  it  with  a few  bulbs, 
and  let  us  know  the  result.  But  do  not  risk  any  that  are  valuable  in  any 
sea-sand  until  it  is  washed,  when  it  will  be  quite  safe  and  suitable.  We 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  washing  is  unnecessary,  but  cannot  from 
experience  recommend  the  use  of  unwashed  sea-sand. 

Heating  Small  Greenhouse. — H.  F. — A small  conical  boiler,  and  pipes  of 
two  or  three  inches  diameter,  would  produce  the  kind  of  heat  you  want. 
The  boiler  would  have  to  be  outside,  and  coke  would  be  the  proper  fuel. 
The  fact  is,  these  small  houses  cannot  he  heated  satisfactorily;  and  when 
correspondents  expect  us  to  settle  the  matter  in  a word  like  magic,  they 
expect  an  impossibility.  Nor  can  we  advise  you  about  the  height  and 
pitch  of  your  house;  why,  you  do  not  give  the  measure,  or  even  say  in 
what  sort  of  position  it  is  to  be  in.  Now  suppose  yourself  an  architect, 
and  a man  writes  to  say  he  intends  to  build  himself  a residence,  and 
wishes  to  know  if  it  should  be  Gothic  or  Tudor,  or  Italian  or  Chinese, 
what  sort  of  answer  would  you  give?  You  would  tell  him  to  please  him- 
self, and  that  is  the  best  answer  we  can  give  you.  If  you  wish  to  grow 
great  plants,  have  the  roof  high  enough  for  them  ; if  little  plants,  have  it 
high  enough  for  yourself. 

Beds  on  Lawn. — A.  B. — No.  1,  large  centre  of  geranium,  Kate  Anderson  ; 
broad  band  of  geranium,  Flower  of  Spring  ; edge  of  blue  Lobellia.  No.  2, 
Calceolaria,  Aurea  floribunda.  No.  3,  Geranium,  Christine.  No.  4,  Calceo- 
laria, Bird  of  Paradise.  No.  5,  Geranium,  Minnie.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5 to  be 
edged  with  blue  Lobelia  or  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

***  The  Editor  can  recommend  a Gardener  who  could  take  charge  of 
the  grounds  of  a public  asylum.  The  principal  work  would  be  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  of  which  he  must  be  a master.  No  forcing  or  fancy  work. 


FRUIT  TREE  PROTECTION. 

Many,  and  often  conflicting,  are  the  opinions  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity or  otherwise,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  of  protecting  wall 
trees  when  in  blossom.  That  there  is  risk  in  leaving  the  trees  to  exposure 
and  chance  few,  we  think,  will  deny;  that  the  material  and  mode  of  pro- 
tection are  often  at  fault,  and  a greater  cause  of  injury  than  the  evil  they 
are  intended  to  guard  against,  must  also  he  admitted.  As  the  season  is 
now  upon  us,  when  the  matter  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  horticulturists, 
a few  words  on  the  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  understood  that  any  protection  that  will  exclude  those 
important  agents — air  and  light — from  the  trees  will  be  positively  injurious. 
Therefore,  such  material  as  will  admit  of  the  freest  and  least  interrupted 
action  of  both,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  a dry  atmosphere  about  the 
trees  must,  undoubtedly,  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  desirable.  If  the  trees 
and  blossoms  be  wet,  the  atmosphere  charged  with  moisture,  and  a frost 
suddenly  supervene,  the  bloom  will  be  much  more  liable  to  suffer  than 
under  opposite  conditions.  Any  one,  then,  who  has  old  hothouse  sashes 
or  unused  frame  or  pit  lights  to  spare,  will  have  the  best  of  all  material  for 
protection.  They  may  be  got  into  position  at  once  and  fixed,  just  taking 
care  not  to  put  them  close  together,  and  to  leave  them  open  at  the  ends, 
in  order  that  the  circulation  of  air  may  be  free.  When  once  fixed,  all 
anxiety  may  be  laid  aside,  and  the  necessity  of  attendance  to  sudden  or 
apprehended  change  of  weather,  as  well  as  the  trouble  entailed  and  time 
lost  in  removing  or  running  up  by  day  and  letting  down  at  night,  when 
other  modes  of  protection  are  adopted,  are  altogether  obviated. 

It  is  not  in  many  places,  however,  that  sashes  are  available.  It  may 
here  be  a question  after  all,  considering  the  cheapness  of  glass,  if  light, 
portable  glazed  frames  kept  at  han't  for  the  purpose,  might  not  be  after  all 
the  most  economical,  as  they  would,  doubtless,  be  the  best.  They  would 
be  available  for  many  other  purposes,  and  among  them  one  which,  not- 
withstanding the  stress  laid  on  spring  protection,  is  scarcely  less  important, 
though  little  thought  of.  We  allude  to  autumn  protection,  and  as  aids  to 
ripening  the  wood,  more  especially  after  a wet,  cold,  sunless  seasoD,  such 
as  we  had  last  year,  and  too  frequently  experience.  But  in  the  absence 
of  glazed  protecting  material  we  mnst  take  the  next  most  convenient. 
The  thin  flat  spray  of  the  spruce  is  often  used,  but  care  must  be  taken  so 
to  placo  it  that  a space  of  three  or  four  inches  may  be  left  between  it  and 
ihe  trees,  and  it  be  placed  so  as  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible. 
Canvas,  calico,  woollen  netting,  doubled,  tiffany,  all  offer  themselves  for  tho 
purpose.  If  so  adapted  that  the  protecting  agent  can  be  run  up  and  down 
like  window  blinds,  or  drawn  to  either  side  by  rings  liko  a curtain,  when  re- 
quired, it  will  be  all  the  better.  We  have  seen  another  mode  of  protecting  the 
bloom  practised,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  with  the  best  possible  effect. 
Eschewing  the  use  of  protecting  materials  of  any  kind,  the  practice  is 
this:  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  expand  they  are  dredged  with  fine  sul- 
phur from  an  ordinary  dredging-box  or  the  sulphurator,  so  as  to  fill  the 
cup  of  the  blossom  and  oover  the  reproductive  organs  within  it.  Tho 
rationale  of  tho  success  attributed  to  the  practioe  is  not  very  obvious,  but 
wo  apprehend  it  may  be  found  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the 
insolubility  in  water  and  non-conducting  properties  of  sulphur.  Wo  wish 
some  few  of  our  practical  friends  would  give  it  a trial  by  sulphuring 
one  half  of  a tree  and  leaving  tho  other  untouched  ; or  what  would,  per- 
haps, be  better,  some  of  the  alternate  ramifications,  marking  those  dressed 
with  the  sulphur  and  noting  tho  results. 

To  conclude,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  wo  may  not  err  in  being  prompt 
in  the  application  of  protection  at  tho  proper  time,  wo  are  still  less  likely 
to  do  so  in  being  slow  to  remove  it. — Irish  Farmer's  Gazette. 


A minister  in  Massachusetts  lately  took  oooasion  to  administer  a reproof 
to  old  Joe  for  swearing.  Joe  listened  attentively  to  his  words,  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  exhortation,  and,  when  lie  had  concluded,  replied  bi  follows  : 
“ The  fact  is,  parson,  that  I may  swear  a groat  deal,  and  you  inuy  pray 
u deal,  but  neithor  of  us  means  anything  by  it." 
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Flower  snows  for  the  poor  continue  to  multiply  and  prosper 
both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  all  large  and  densely  populated  towns. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  movement  out  of  which  these  exhibitions 
originated  can  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  and  it  is  the  duty,  and 
should  be  esteemed  the  privilege,  of  all  who  can  assist  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  a spirit  of  the  most  disinterested  kindness.  It 
does  not,  however,  lie  in  the  province  of  the  horticulturist  merely 
to  initiate  an  exhibition  of  this  sort.  It  is  a social  and  domestic 
movement,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  domain  of  science, 
and  the  horticulturist  can  assist  only  when  the  clergy  and  philan- 
thropists associated  with  them  have  made  a beginning,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  something  tangible.  To  institute  a horticultural 
competition  amongst  the  dwellers  in  dark  lanes  and  alleys,  who,  of 
all  classes  needing  the  refining  influences  of  fresh  air  and  vegetable 
beauty,  are  least  able  to  obtain  them,  may  be  good  in  itself ; but 
we  can  only  seriously  regard  it  as  part  of  a scheme  having  for  its 
object  to  ameliorate  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  poor  in 
great  towns,  by  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  sobriety,  cleanliness, 
and  thrift,  and  the  diffusion  of  those  religious  and  moral  truths* 
that  bear  directly  on  human  welfare.  It  is  in  one  part  of  the 
scheme  that  the  horticulturist,  as  such,  finds  himself  seme  work  to 
do.  And  hitherto  horticulturists  have  been  for  the  most  part  rather 
astonished  at  the  tasks  allotted  them  ; but  it  has  been  evident  from 
the  first  that,  without  competent  horticultural  guidance  and 
authority,  these  flower-shows  must  end  in  grief.  In  some  cases,  the 
promoters  of  these  shows  are  so  ambitious  as  to  attempt  an  exhi- 
bition which  shall  attract  the  general  public,  or  such  of  the  public 
as,  for  the  promotion  of  a good  cause,  can  be  persuaded  to  pay  a fee 
for  admission.  Here  the  possessor  of  decorative  plants  comes  in 
usefully,  and  it  his  business,  if  proposing  to  assist  in  earnest,  to 
“ make  a show.”  Another  part  of  the  practical  cultivator’s  task  is 
to  advise  about  arrangements,  and  no  small  burden  of  responsibility 
rests  upon  him  for  impartial  judgment  of  the  competitive  Contri- 
butions. Now  we  beg,  for  all  the  poor  people’s  exhibitions  that 
are  to  be  held  this  year,  the  generous  consideration  of  horticul- 
turists in  the  several  districts  in  which  the  exhibitions  occur.  Let 
them  not  suppose  that  the  interests  of  horticulture  are  in  any  way 
bound  up  with  this  movement.  It  is  quite  otherwise.  But  much 
mere  important  interests  are  concerned — the  interests  of  humanity  ; 
and  whoso  loves  flowers,  loves  also,  we  assume,  his  fellow-man. 

He  prayetta  best  who  loveth  best 

All  tbiDgs,  both  great  and  small. 

And  every  religious,  moral,  and  social  consideration  that  may 
engage  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  true  philanthropist,  has  direct 
relationship  to  the  prosperity  of  this  movement.  To  relieve  dis- 
tress, to  teach  the  ignorant,  to  lift  up  ali  who  are  weary  and  cast 
down,  is  the  duty,  not  of  a class,  but  of  all  who  possess  the  means 
of  help  ; but  the  cultivator  of  plants  enjoys  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  being  enabled  to  make  sunshine  in  the  poor  man’s  path,  and  it 
is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  we  can  say,  in  reference  to  this  peculiar 
class  of  exhibitions,  that  horticulturists  have  not  hitherto  been 
slack  of  willingness  and  sacrifice  in  their  behalf.  We  have  seen 
men  whose  labours  are  commonly  severe,  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest 
part  of  the  exhibition  season,  devoting  themselves  generously  and 
earnestly  in  this  cause,  and  doing  for  it  what  none  else  can  do, 
for  at  a certain  point  the  philanthropist  must  step  aside  and  leave 
the  work  in  the  hands  of  a gardener.  The  judging  is  indeed  a 
strange  task,  for  the  subjects  to  be  judged  are  such  queer  examples 
of  plant  growing ; yet  there  is  a spirited  rivalry,  and  it  needs  a 
competent  judge,  not  only  to  distinguish  as  to  the  merits  of  bona 
fide  competitions,  but  to  disqualify  subjects  that  have  no  proper 
claim  to  compete.  That  a trick  should  now  and  then  require  to  be 
denounced,  should  not  prejudice  the  movement  as  a whole — for 
tricks  are  perpetrated  at  the  greatest  and  grandest  of  flower- 
shows  ; and  if  these  shows  are  not  suppressed  because  of  great 
sinners,  neither  should  the  more  humble  ones  be  because  of 
little  sinners.  But,  as  a rule,  the  bona  fides  are  well  guarded 
by  an  essential  part  of  the  movement,  which  consists  in  visiting 
the  poor  at  their  homes,  encouraging  them  in  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  the  observance  of  religious  and  moral  duties, 
and  providing  them  with  plants  to  make  their  rooms  cheerful. 
No.  102,  New  Series. — Vol.  X. 


The  visitors  become  acquainted  with  the  plants  that  are  intended 
to  be  shown,  and,  generally  speaking,  every  one  can  be  identified 
when  on  the  exhibition  table,  and  therefore  atlcmpts  at  imposition 
arc  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  But  now  and  then  afresh  plant, 
purchased  at  Covent-Gardcn  Market,  or  obtained  by  gift  from  a 
country  gardener,  finds  its  way  to  the  show ; and  if  the  judge  (one 
is  generally  sufficient)  understands  his  work,  it  is  picked  out  and 
referred  to  the  committee,  who  proceed  to  ascertain  if  it  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  exhibitor  a sufficient  length  of  time  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  schedule.  A strict  system  of  judg- 
ing is  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  an  exhibition  of  this  sort,  not 
so  much  in  its  horticultural  as  in  its  moral  bearings,  and  neither 
judges  nor  committees  should  ever  wink  at  any  intended  wrong, 
however  generous  they  may  be,  and  must  be,  in  other  matters. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a few  mistakes  should  have  been 
made  in  the  machinery  for  promoting  these  exhibitions.  In  some 
cases  subjects  are  entered  in  the  schedule  that  are  quite  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  cultivators''invited  to  compete.  Usually,  the 
committees  consist  of  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  horti- 
culture, and  therefore  the  mistakes  are  pardonable  ; but  it  would  be 
well  if  in  every  case  some  person  skilled  in  practical  matters  could 
be  persuaded  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  as  a promoter,  for 
mistakes  are  injurious.  The  poor  are  easily  discouraged,  and  when 
grievously  disappointed,  there  is  usually  a feeling  of  suspicion 
aroused  that  they  have  not  been  fairly  dealt  with.  • A very  great 
mistake  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  in  the  distribution  of 
the  bedding  plants  taken  up  in  the  public  parks  to  ragged  schools 
and  mission  houses,  for  distribution  amongst  the  poor.  When  our 
contemporaries  were  eulogising  the  benevolence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  had  not  a word  to  say,  and  only  when  the  winter  was 
close  at  hand  did  we  consent  to  chronicle  the  fact,  at  the  special  request 
of  certain  of  our  correspondents.  We  are  gratified  now  that  we  gave 
that  movement  no  encouragement,  and  regret  that  we  did  not  take 
an  active  opposite  course,  and  warn  our  philanthropic  friends  to 
abstain  from  participating  in  the  spurious  boon.  Where  are  all 
those  plants  now  ? Perhaps  one  in  every  thousand  may  be  alive  ; 
we  seriously  doubt  if  the  numbers  that  have  survived  the 
winter  exceed  that  supposed  proportion.  Such  a proceeding  as  an 
injudicious  distribution  of  plants  must  tend  greatly  to  check  the 
progress  of  floriculture  amongst  the  poor,  who  are  sure  in  time  to 
discover  that  they  have  been  put  under  obligation  for  worthless 
gifts.  A Jew  thousands  of  thrifty  young  plants  distributed  NOW, 
amongst  the  denizens  of  courts  and  alleys,  would  give  delight, 
would  stimulate  the  recipients  to  careful  cultivation  of  them,  would 
quicken  their  enjoyment  of  such  few  glimpses  of  awakening  nature 
as  they  obtain  from  the  open  spaces  and  gardens  that  are  within 
view  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  in  the  streets.  It  is  a sad  thing, 
however,  that  in  all  the  central  parts  of  London,  where  the  poor 
most  do  congregate,  open  spaces  and  visible  gardens  are  few  ; and 
wherever  they  belong  to  public  bodies  they  are,  as  a rule,  hideous 
to  behold,  and  a disgrace  to  all  concerned  in  their  keeping.  To 
improve  the  open  spaces  in  great  towns  is  as  necessary  a work,  on 
the  ground  of  philanthropy,  as  the  promotion  of  tidy  rooms  and 
little  flower  shows. 


Variegated  Conifers  are  frequently  presented  to  public  notice  at  hor- 
ticultural exhibitions  and  in  other  ways ; but  it  is  seldom  any  of  them 
actually  take  a place  amongst  cultivated  varieties,  or  are  ever  met  with 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  garden  in  which  they  originated.  One  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  distribution  is  their  propagation  ; but  another 
difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  more  than  a difficulty,  is  the  fact  of  the  variegation 
“ running  out  ” in  the  young  plants,  so  that  when  a stock  had  been  raised, 
it  was  found  to  be,  not  a new  variety,  but  the  origiaal  restored.  There  are 
a few  Tbuias  and  Cupressus  in  cultivation  that  are  exceptions  to  the  rule; 
these  are  not  only  finely  variegated,  but  pretty  constant  to  their  characters 
as  variegated  varieties  in  all  stages  of  their  progress,  and  under  many  differ- 
ences of  condilion  as  to  soil  and  climate.  Mr.  J.B.  Hartland,  of  tbe  Lough 
Nurseries,  Cork,  has  been  more  than  usually  fortunate  in  producing, 
beeping,  and  multiplying  variegated  coniferous  trees,  and  we  have  before  us 
some  specimens  that  give  more  than  an  average  promise  of  making  decided 
and  delightful  effects  in  gardens  and  plantations.  One  of  these  trees  is  a 
variegated  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  the  garden  name  of  which  is  Aurea 
variegata.  The  original  tree  is  about  12  feet  high,  and  lias  a circumference 
of  over  30  feet ; in  its  proportions  and  outlines  it  is  a true  Wellingtonia, 
which  is  saying  enough  in  respect  of  its  beauty  of  form.  Its  peculiarity 
as  a variety  is  that  it  is  richly  variegated  with  strong  gold-yellow  ; itis,  in 
fact,  a golden  tree,  a pyramid  of  superbly  coloured  vegetation,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  golden  hue  bringing  out  with  great  distinctness  the  fine  red 
of  the  bark,  and  the  sombre  green  of  the  older  leaves  and  those  parts 
which  are  not  variegated.  The  coloured  figure  of  the  tree,  printed  by 
Day  and  Son,  is  well  worthy  of  a place  in  the  portfolio  of  every  amateur 
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arboriculturist.  Another  of  the  good  things  from  the  Lough  Nurseries  is 
a variegated  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  This  in  its  normal  form  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  garden  trees,  and  most  delicately  coloured.  The  variegated 
form  of  it  is  at  once  rich,  decisive,  and  peculiar  ; the  prevailing  hue  being 
orange-yellow,  bright  and  pure  towards  the  points  of  the  shoots,  hut 
changing  to  green  at  their  bases.  Some  5000  plants  have  been  propagated 
of  this  charming  variety,  all  taken  from  one  tree,  which  of  necessity  is  now 
in  a somewhat  lean  condilion,  hut  will  have  done  its  duty  well  in  furnishing 
so  many  counterparts  of  itself,  to  light  up  the  choice  gardens  of  the 
British  islands.  Another  interesting  example  before  us  is  a variegated 
form  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  the  prevailing  hue  of  whioh  is  a clear 
amber  shading  to  primrose -yellow.  From  the  sample  forwarded,  we  should 
conolude  this  to  bo  a valuable  acquisition  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
well  adapted  to  produce  surprising  effects  in  ornamental  planting. 

The  Manchester  National  Horticultural  Exhibition  proceeds  so 
satisfactorily  in  its  preliminaries,  that  it  is  now  pretty  well  assured  of  suc- 
cess ; it  can  scarcely  be  marred,  in  fact,  except  by  some  unforeseen  and 
unusual  occurrence,  such  as  continuous  bad  weather  or  a revolution.  No 
alteration  has  yet  been  made,  either  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  or 
the  promoters  of  this  exhibition,  to  remedy  the  evil  of  their  mutual  in- 
ference in  respect  of  the  last  day  of  one  exhibition  and  the  first  day  of  the 
other.  Should  the  present  arrangements  continue  fixed,  we  have  no  doubt 
exhibitors  will  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty ; and  those  who  have 
promised  to  show  at  Manchester  will  assuredly  do  so,  even  if  they  keep 
away  from  Kensington  altogether,  to  maintain  th§ir  honour.  The  plan 
decided  upo.n  with  respect  to  the  show,  is  to  cover  a great  space  with 
canvas,  equal  in  extent  to  three  times  the  area  of  the  large  exhibition- 
house,  to  enable  visitors  to  inspect  the  whole  without  going  from  under 
cover.  The  railway  companies  have  consented  to  carry  goods  for  this 
exhibition  at  the  rate  of  a single  fare  for  the  double  journey.  Manchester 
itself  can  show  something  in  the  way  of  horticultural  power,  for  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  abound  in  well-kept  gardens  ; and  it  will  be  a great 
benefit  to  the  wealthy  patrons  of  horticulture  in  the  district  to  be  placed 
in  competition  with  the  foremost  exhibitors  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  see,  side  by  side  with  their  own  productions,  some  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  exhibition  subjects  known.  We  have  but  to  wish  the  undertaking 
the  most  complete  success,  and  this  with  the  more  pleasure  that  the 
^ profits  are  to  be  applied  towards  the  reduction  of  the  debt  upon  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  a debt  not  quite  creditable  to  the  wealthy  city,  which,  as 
much  as  any  p'ace  in  the  empire,  needs  the  influence  a botanic  garden 
must  exercise  in  counteracting  the  materialism  of  a busy  trade  and  exces- 
sive work,  Mr.  Findlay,  the  curator,  who  has  done  wonders  for  these  gar- 
dens, appears  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  promotion  of  this  exhibition. 
In  his  able  hands  may  well  be  confided  all  that  it  is  his  part,  and  all  that 
he  has  engaged  to  do. 

Cultivators  of  Pandanads  will  find  much  tointerest  them  in  a “Revision 
of  Indian  Screwpines,”  by  S.  Kurz,  Esq.,  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Journal  of 
Botany.  As  a contribution  to  systematic  botany,  this  paper  is  of  the 
highest  value  and  importance. 

A Hybrid  Palm,  is  at  least  a novelty,  hut  doubtless  it  is  a fact.  It  is 
reported  that  M.  Denis,  of  Hybres,  has  succeeded  in  crossing  Chamcerops 
humilis  with  the  pollen  of  Phoenix  dactylifera.  The  result  is  a plant  com- 
bining some  of'tbe  characters  of  both  parents,  but  in  which  the  characters 
of  the  male  parent  predominate  ; but  the  fruit  (the  immediate  result  of 
the  artificial  fertilization,  not  the  produce  of  the  hybrid  plant)  is  strictly 
intermediate  between  the  two. 

Models  of  Oranges  grown  in  New  South  Wales  are  prepared  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  Samples  represented  by  these  models  weighed 
respectively  22  ounces,  22|-  ounces,  and  25J  ounces.  Two  oranges  grown  on 
a single  stalk  in  the  orangery  of  Mr.  George  Oakes,  at  Paramatta,  weighed 
together  32  ounces. 


SOME  BLIGHTED  SPOTS  IN  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

I have  noticed,  not  alone  in  the  English  gardens,  but  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  spots  which  do  seem  under  a spell,  and  quite  unproductive 
of  vegetation.  But  I shall  now  only  think  of  the  English  gardens, 
as  I am  writing  this,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  of  your  language, 
for  the  English  reader.  But  it  is  to  him  who  is  a lover  of  beauty  and 
who  is  the  friend  of  improvement  that  I am  now  addressing,  and  we 
shall,  if  you  please,  walk  through  a garden  together.  You  will  see  that 
the  gardens  near  to  great  cities  have  most  of  the  blighted  spots,  but 
some  in  the  country  are  bad  equally  ; so  let  us  walk  in  a garden, 
whether  it  be  town  or  country.  What  shall  be  said  shall  be  to  both 
useful.  Now  we  are  in  the  entrance,  which  is  a court  leading  to 
an  open  platz  before  the  house.  Stop,  stop,  you  are  in  such  hurry ; 
you  have  already  dragged  me  past  one  of  the  blighted  spots.  Shall 
I not,  keeping  eyes  open,  and  find  what  I am  seeking  ? See  here,  in 
front  of  the  long  wall,  and  as  an  adornment  to  the  path,  are  large 
bushes  of  Aucuba  Japonica,  Holly,  and  Fhillyrea.  I admire  this 
much  ; it  is  a noble  entrance,  and  within  view  in  every  part  of  this 
property  are  noble  trees.  But  all  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  in 
the  border  between  us  and  the  wall  is  bare  ; you  see  that  it  was 
once  edged  with  box,  for  there  are  a few  scraps  still  living,  but  as 
an  edging  the  box  is  gone,  and  perhaps  many  things  that  were 
originally  planted  in  the  border  have  perished  in  the  heavy  shade 
of  the  trees.  Now  1 can  clothe  all  tiiat  ground  with  beauty;  I can 
make  the  skirting  of  the  walk  equal  to  its  upper  line,  which  is  so 
good  with  trees  and  shrubs.  1 would  first  take  away  the  few  remains 
of  the  withered  box-edging,  that  none  shall  say  there  has  been  a 
failure  here.  Then  1 would  mark  out  a new  line,  to  give  the  border 
greater  width — that  is,  I would  encroach  upon  the  walk,  which  is 
ample,  for  the  sake  of  forming  a new  edging  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  drip  of  the  trees.  But  1 want  no  new  soil,  I want  very  little  ; 
surely,  if  I want  much,  1 shall  not  be  allowed  to  clothe  with  beauty 
the  blighted  spots  in  English  gardens.  Nowthen  I make  anew  edging, 
and  it  shall  consist  of  little  plants  of  Euonymus  Japonicm.  This  is 


secret  No.  1.  Now  I hope  it  will  be  esteemed,  for  it  cost  me  many 
years  of  experiment  with  various  subjects  to  discover  what  would 
live  in  the  shade  of  trees,  and  take  the  place  of  box  for  edging,  and 
I can  say  that  the  Euonymus  will  do  it;  so  if  a green  edging  is 
desired  in  a great  court  where  the  trees  are  large,  the  reader  will 
know  what  to  do.  In  winters  of  such  severity  as  1860-61,  and 
1866-67,  the  Euonymus  might  be  cut  down  by  frost,  but  the 
next  thing  would  be  to  cut  it  down  with  the  knife,  and  in  the  next 
summer  a fresh  growth  would  arise  from  the  roots,  and  the  edging 
would  replace  itself.  Now  I shall  tell  you  of  other  ways  to  make 
edgings  under  great  trees.  Gather  a lot  of  holly-berries  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  lay  them  in  a heap  mixed  with  sand,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  In  the  following  March  sow  them  in  drills, 
in  light  sandy  fibrous  soil — not  in  loam  if  you  can  help  it,  but  you 
may  use  peat  or  leaf-mould  if  you  can  ; in  some  places  fibrous  soils 
are  as  plentiful  as  in  others  they  are  scarce.  What  I have  always 
used  for  holly-seeds  was  a thin  slice  taken  from  a sandy  waste, 
this  thin  slice  consisting  chiefly  of  fine  grass  turf,  which  was  laid 
in  a heap  to  kill  the  grass.  Being  sown  on  this  kind  of  soil,  the 
young  plants  may  be  lifted  with  abundance  of  fibres,  whereas  in 
loamy  soils  they  soon  form  tap-rrots,  which  are  objectionable.  In 
the  month  of  May  in  the  first  year  after  sowing  the  seed — that  is  to 
say,  fourteen  months  after  sowing  the  seed — take  up  all  the  strongest 
plants  and  transfer  them  to  your  edging,  but  do  not  disturb  the 
seed-bed,  because  many  of  the  seeds  do  not  germinate  the  first 
season.  Make  the  edging  with  care,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  good, 
use  plenty  of  rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould ; the  Euonymus  will 
grow  in  any  soil,  but  a hedge  of  seedling  hollies  should  have  some- 
thing good  to  grow  in.  If  you  do  not  want  all  this  trouble,  go 
to  a nursery  and  buy  as  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  three-year- 
old  hollies  as  you  will  require ; plant  them  in  April  or  May,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  planted,  put  down  a line  and  cut  their  tops  to  it ; 
the  shears  must  not  be  used,  but  a knife,  and  the  line  must  be  put 
so  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  cut  severely,  as  in  the  diagram, 
where  A is  the  line,  B the  hollies,  C the  few  tallest  leaders  that 
have  to  be  cut. 

O 
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Yet  once  more  with  this  entrance  court.  More  cheap  and  effec- 
tual than  all  else  would  be  an  edging  of  ivy.  The  common  Hedera 
canariensis,  which  is  here  absurdly  called  “ Irish  Ivy,”  would 
answer  well.  The  plants  would  have  to  be  planted  a yard  apart, 
and  trained  and  cut  as  required.  In  a small  garden  the  ivy  I 
should  prefer  is  the  Taurican,  or  Hedera  helix  Taurica,  which  is 
rather  small,  very  rich  green,  and  glossy.  We  shall  suppose  now 
that  the  edging  is  disposed  of.  Then  I would  plant  in  the  best  of 
the  open  spaces  under  these  trees  the  following,  to  cover  the 
ground  : Taxus  adpressa,  a neat  tabular-headed  yew,  which  will 
thrive  in  very  deep  shade  if  the  soil  is  strong  loam  or  clay,  but  is 
no  good  in  a sandy  soil ; Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  the  oval-leaved 
privet  ; Berberis  dulcis,  the  best  of  the  race  for  places  much 
shaded,  and  for  any  kind  of  soil  (many  other  Berberises  like 
shade,  but  generally  speaking  much  judgment  is  required  in  planting 
them — at  all  events,  I will  not  recommend  the  lovely  B.  Darwinii 
for  the  purpose,  for  I never  saw  it  thrive  except  in  an  open  peat 
bed) ; Hypericum  calycinum,  a pretty  dwarf  St.  John’s  Wort,  will 
grow  anywhere  under  trees,  and  will  be  always  spreading  and  im- 
proving in  beauty  ; the  common  holly,  Ilex  aquifolium,  and  the 
noble  dark  green,  very  distinct  “ twisted-leaved  ” holly,  called  in 
the  nurseries  tortuoso,  are  the  two  best  of  the  race  for  such  places ; 
the  common  Daphne  laurcola;  every  kind  of  Butcher’s  Broom,  Rus- 
cus  aculcatus  and  Rvscus  racemosus  being  the  best  ; also  Periwin- 
kle, Vinca  major,  and  common  Juniper,  Juniperus  communis.  I shall 
quit  this  border  by  offering  a hardy  herbaceous  plant  that  looks  like  a 
shrub.  I shall  call  it  the  poor  man’s  shrub  for  blighted  spots,  be- 
cause one  bit  as  big  as  the  finger  may  in  time  be  increased  to  cover 
acres ; and  though  it  is  invisible  in  winter,  its  growth  all  the  sum- 
mer is  like  an  evergreen  shrub.  The  plant  is  Aster  fulvis,  a small- 
leaved dark  green  plant,  which  in  October  produces  heads  of  pretty 
small  copper-coloured  flowers,  but  requires  a sunny  place  to  flower 
well.  This,  then,  is  a good  subject  to  plant  in  a blighted  spot  for 
the  sake  of  its  foliage  only. 

Now  I will  go  on  with  you.  How  neat,  how  bright,  how  har- 
monious is  the  scene  1 Surely  wc  cannot  find  another  blighted  spot. 
Ah  1 here  is  one.  Observe  how  these  trees  overhang  the  grass 
and  kill  it,  so  that  on  the  margin  of  the  lawn  there  are  great  semi- 
circular spaces  covered  with  moss.  Now,  if  the  moss  there  were 
nice  green  moss,  such  as  wc  find  in  woods,  1 would  leave  it  alone ; 
but  it  is  ill-looking,  more  black  than  green,  and  is  altogether  sour 
and  unsightly.  The  gardener  says  he  can’t  help  it;  the  grass 
never  will  grow  there.  Well,  1 know  that  ; then  why  not  try 
something  else  ? 1 can  see,  by  the  fine  grass  in  the  open  spaces, 
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and  the  vigour  and  health  of  the  trees,  that  the  soil  is  all  right.  1 
never  want  to  dig  up  the  soil  to  discover  its  quality  ; what  I find 
growing  on  it  will  always  tell  me  what  it  consists  of.  Now  I shall 
say  that  the  appearance  of  these  bare  places  is  most  objectionable, 
and  wo  must  sacrifice  formality  for  the  sako  of  beauty.  We  will 
not  alter  the  shape  of  the  lawn  ; it  is  not  my  business  to  alter  any 
one’s  designs,  but  we  will  cover  the  ground  where  tho  grass  will 
not  grow.  First,  then,  I will  have  these  places  well  dug  and  manured. 
Next  I will  plant  them,  about  a yard  apart,  with  tufts  of  Ranun- 
culus ficaria,  which  you  call  the  “ small  Celandine,”  also  with  the 
“Enchanter’s  Nightshade”  ( Circrta  Lutetiana),  with  Eussian 
violets,  and  English  primroses.  You  may  perhaps  think  also  of 
periwinkle  and  ivy,  but  these  I do  not  name,  because  they  nre  too 
dark  in  colour.  The  plants  I offer  for  the  purpose  will  quickly 
spread,  and  make  beautiful  sheets  of  bright  green  herbage,  in  most 
perfect  harmony  with  the  grass  all  around  them.  The  first 
two  plants  may  not  be  known  to  all  the  readers  of  this;  they  are 
most  common,  most  beautiful,  and  spread  fast  and  luxuriantly  in 
damp  soil  under  trees.  The  Celandine  produces  at  this  time  of 
year  numbers  of  lovely  golden  flowers,  far  superior  in  beauty  to 
any  of  the  meadow  ranunculuses.  Another  reason  for  naming 
these  four  subjects  is  that  they  may  be  mowed,  if  desirable,  after 
spring  is  past,  but  I do  not  advocate  mowing  them ; rather  I would 
take  the  machine  close  enough  just  to  touch  them  where  they  seem 
likely  to  encroach  on  the  grass,  so  as  to  keep  them  to  their  proper 
districts.  Nevertheless,  if  at  any  time  late  in  the  summer  or 
autumn  it  is  found  desirable  to  pass  the  machine  over  these  places, 
it  may  be  done  if  the  cutter  is  set  high,  so  as  only  to  shave  their 
tops,  and  not  cut  close  to  the  earth. 

Now  we  have  got  upon  the  improvement  of  the  lawn,  the  pro- 
prietor asks  about  the  south  bank  or  glacis  on  the  further  side, 
where  from  the  terrace-walk  we  look  down  on  a geometric  garden. 
This  south  slope  is  so  hot  and  dry  in  summer,  that  by  the  end  of 
June  it  always  turns  brown,  by  the  middle  of  July  is  quite  brown, 
and  thence  till  the  end  of  September  unsightly.  It  strangely 
happens  that  the  soil  here  is  quite  sandy  and  poor,  so  there  are 
two  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  grass.  It  has . been  several  times 
sown  with  clover,  but  though  this  promised  well  for  a time  it 
perished  at  last.  Now  I can  face  that  slope  with  as  bright  green 
grass-like  herbage  as  can  be  found  in  the  world,  and  I advise  that 
it  be  planted  with  camomile  and  common  yarrow.  As  vulgar 
names  are  not  to  be  trusted,  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
camomile  I mean  is  the  Anthemis  nobilis,  and  the  yarrow  is  to  be 
Achillea  millefolium.  These  may  be  mown  like  grass,  and  will 
continually  spring  again  from  the  root ; but  the  wise  gardener  will 
never  mow  hot  dry  banks  and  slopes  very  close,  or  very  frequently, 
for  in  such  places  herbage  lives  in  summer  chiefly  on  dew,  and  if 
closely  shaven,  there  are  not  sufficient  condensers  of  dew  as  when 
there  is  some  amount  of  leafage  surface  to  attract  and  collect  the 
watery  particles.  There  is  a much-contemned  plant  that  might 
be  frequently  used  to  improve  lawns,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
damp  and  sour,  and  that  is  Sagina  procumbens.  To  obtain  it  is 
easy  enough,  for  it  makes  its  appearance  everywhere — in  flower-pots, 
in  little  tufts,  and  on  bricks,  and  in  odd  waste  corners — not  in  Eng- 
land only,  but  all  over  Europe.  I have  never  been  in  a garden  but 
I could  find  it  somewhere.  Indeed,  I have  known  many  gardeners 
to  call  it  Spergula  ; but  the  true  spergula  is  a different  plant,  and 
a more  elegant,  but  not  so  accommodating  as  this  to  form  a close 
bottom  amongst  grass.  If  it  is  ever  wanted  in  quantity,  a bed  or 
nursery  should  be  prepared  for  it,  and  the  best  soil  is  that  thrown 
out  from  flower-pots.  When  to  be  used  to  improve  the  lawn,  it 
should  be  dibbled  into  the  ground  during  showery  weather  in  Apiil, 
after  the  first  mowing  has  been  done.  Eoll  the  turf  immediately 
afterwards,  and  the  Sagina  will  soon  begin  to  spread  and  increase. 

Now  we  shall  find  in  this  garden  some  spots  that,  being  near  a 
rockery,  a root-house,  and  some  old  brick  structures,  are  so  much 
infested  by  vermin  that  very  few  herbaceous  plants  thrive  in 
them.  But  I can  tell  my  friend  of  a few  good  things  that  vermin 
will  not  readily  touch,  and  that  may  be  planted  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  that  will  take  care  of  themselves  for  ever.  And  I shall 
now  in  thought  transfer  myself  to  the  garden  of  the  poor  man,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  for  he  has  to  contend  with  smoke,  walls, 
trees,  snails,  and  wood-lice.  To  him  I would  say,  have  a free 
current  of  air  by  all  means,  but  consistent  with  that  have  as  many 
trees  and  shrubs  as  possible  ; for  a garden  may  be  rich  and 
delightful  where  they  are,  but  cannot  be  so  where  they  are  not.  I 
■would  rather  have  one  fine  birch  or  plane  tree,  or  even  apple,  pear, 
or  elm  tree,  than  ten  thousand  flowers,  if  I could  not  have  both  ; 
but  that  is  my  taste,  and  may-  not  be  yours.  Nevertheless,  I tell 
you  now  of  a few  beautiful  plants  that  may  be  put  in  borders  where 
shade,  confinement,  and  vermin  commonly  destroy  your  pansies,  asters, 
dahlias,  and  even  your  pretty  Saponaria  ocymoides,  and  other  lovely 
borderers.  First,  then,  the  most  beautiful  Ranunculus  ficaria , 
which  I have  recommended  for  the  lawn.  Put  little  bits  of  it  every- 
where in  borders  under  trees,  and  leave  them  to  spread.  In  the  month 
of  April  every  year  they  will  shine  with  emerald  green  and  purest 
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gold,  and  when  they  make  large  patches  will  bo  worth  inviting 
friends  to  see,  especially  while  the  sun  shines.  I do  not  udvise 
much  use  of  the  Enchanter’s  Nightshade  now,  because  it  runs  and 
sprends  much,  and  is  not  showy  ; yet  it  is  quite  acceptable  to  cover 
tho  ground  in  quite  dark  places  where  not  even  ivy  or  periwinkle 
would  thrive,  and  it  is  neat  ami  pretty.  Next,  we  have  choice  of 
all  the  varieties  of  Primula  vulgaris,  eoine  thirty  in  number ; und 
lovely  ns  nre  the  double  pink,  double  white,  and  double  yellow, 
tho  common  singlo  yellow  is  a real  gem,  that  bespeaks  the  plenti- 
fulness of  beauty  in  the  gardens  which  the  Lord  has  planted  ; for 
He  makes  it  to  grow  ns  a diffusive  weed,  in  company  with  the 
violet  and  the  pimpernel,  and  that  sweet-scented  weed  the  Wood- 
ruff or  Asperula  odorata.  All  the  species  of  Lysimachia,  and 
especially  two,  the  Lysimachia  nummularia  or  “moneywort,”  and 
the  Lysimachia  thyrsijlora,  a fine,  bold,  shrub-like  plant,  which 
spreads  and  spreads,  and  flowers  richly  all  the  summer,  showing 
amongst  the  bushes  its  fine  thyrses  of  yellow  flowers.  Then  there 
is  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Convallaria  majalis,  which  I am  told 
many  English  gardeners  cannot  grow  ; but  I say  from  experience 
that  if  they  will  now  take  up  a quantity,  and  tear  the  roots 
asunder,  and  plant  the  pieces  in  all  parts  of  the  shrubbery,  quite 
covering  the  crowns  that  are  now  rising  (the  end  of  March  is  a 
better  time  though),  they  will  in  a few  years  take  hold  of  the  soil 
and  spread  extensively,  forming  the  most  lovely  summer  surfacing 
that  can  be  imagined,  or  that  has  ever  been  seen.  The  Alchemilla 
pentaphylla,  Alchemilla  covjuncta , and  Alchemilla  vulgaris — these 
are  most  beautiful  plants,  equally  elegant  in  leaf  and  flower.  The 
quaint  Hoffman  reports  upon  them,  that  they  possess  the  power  of 
preserving  beauty,  but  that  no  plant  has;  but  the  love 'of  plants 
may  tend  to  preserve  the  beauty  ot  the  soul  by  keeping  us  in  mind 
of  the  presiding  Maker,  who,  in  His  infinite  goodness,  has  clothed 
the  lily  of  the  field  with  more  splendour  than  was  seen  in  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  Solomon,  once  greatest  of  Oriental  princes.  And 
here  I am  reminded  of  a most  elegant  plant,  the  Solomon’s  Seal 
or  Polygonatum  multiflorum,  which  I have  seen  grow  with  a vigour 
and  beauty  few  plants  could  equal,  in  spots  where  it  appeared  a 
miracle  a plant  should  live,  and  no  snail  or  oniscus  will  touch  it. 
There  are  many  more  species  of  Polygonatum  which  the  amateur 
who  wishes  for  variety  may  plant  with  satisfaction  : I would  name 
especially  as  worthy  of  a place  in  the  choicest  garden,  P.  ambiguum, 
P.  latifolium,  and  P.  multiflorum  fol.  variegata,  which  is  one  of 
the  rarest  gems  of  variegated-leaved  plants,  but  very  scarce, 
and  I know  of  no  one  who  has  it,  though  I have  seen  it  many 
times.  But  let  us  proceed.  The  Artemisias  will  live  where  many 
other  plants  will  not,  and  are  always  most  elegant  in  their  aspects. 
Say,  for  the  sake  of  being  definite,  that  we  put  down  A. 
maritima,  A.  pontica,  and  A.  vulgaris.  Of  the  last  there  is  a 
variegated-leaved  variety,  which  should  be  allowed  somewhere  to 
extend  and  form  a great  patch.  Epilobium  hirsutum  and  E.  angusti- 
folium,  and  the  variegated-leaved  varieties  of  both,  are  quite 
proper  for  such  places,  and  though  generally  recommended 
for  damp  soils,  they  will  thrive  on  quite  dry  spots  if 
planted  early  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  have  the  summer  to  extend 
their  roots,  and  form  good  crowns  for  the  next  year.  The  Day 
Lily  is  the  next  thing.  The  botanical  name  is  Hemerocallis  flava, 
a most  beautiful  plant,  whether  we  consider  its  graceful  light  green 
leaves  or  its  gay  lily-like  flowers.  There  are  a dozen  kinds  in  cul- 
tivation ; and  on  a border  near  the  windows,  but  where  many  trees 
preclude  much  planting  of  flowers,  all  the  kinds  of  day  lily  should 
be  planted,  and  every  year  thereafter  they  will  increase  in  size  and 
flower  profusely.  Of  the  Hawkweeds,  Hieracium  pilosella  will  be 
useful.  Spiraea  ulmaria  is  not  to  be  despised,  though  I do  not  see 
it  flower  much  when  in  a shady  place  ; indeed,  it  is  by  the  river’s 
brink  that  it  seems  to  be  most  at  home,  but  as  a green  tuft  it  is  of 
some  value  in  the  shady  border  where  vermin  abound.  Of  the 
violets  the  best  for  very  shady  places  are  Viola  cornuta,  V.  lutea, 
a charming  yellow  flower,  not  much  known,  though  cqmmon  all 
over  Europe;  V.  obliqua,  which  has  a twisted  flower;  and  the 
Eussian  variety  of  V.  odorata,  which  grows  and  spreads,  and  makes 
beautiful  tufts  of  herbage,  but  only  flowers  well  once  in  three  or 
four  years  unless  skilfully  cultivated ; and  you  know  that  one  part 
of  skilful  cultivation  consists  in. propagating  annually,  and  planting 
the  young  plants  in  fresh  rich  soil.  For  my  part,  I would  rather 
see  great  patches  of  such  a plant  consisting  of  leaves  only,  than  the 
bare,  sour,  ill-looking  spots  that  are  neglected  because  the  shade  and 
the  vermin  render  it  impossible  to  clothe  them.  Impossible ! that 
word  is  for  the  incompetent,  the  idle,  the  careless  ones  who  take 
refuge  in  a word  from  the  obloquy  that  belongs  to  their  paucity  of 
noble  deeds.  It  is  impossible  to  take  an  army  across  the  Alps; 
but  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  greatest  of  leaders  and  worst  of  men, 
did  it.  Impossible  ! All  that  I have  said  herein  is  possible,  and 
I hope  it  will  be  useful  also.  I had  almost  forgotton  to  advise  the 
possessor  of  a shady  border  to  sow  at  this  time  of  year,  or  some  time 
before  Midsummer  day,  plenty  of  seeds  of  the  columbine  Aquilegia 
vulgaris,  and  allow  them  to  spread  and  grow  as  they  please.  In 
truth,  seeds  of  all  the  kinds  of  Aquilegias  may  be  sown  under  the 
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shade  of  trees,  and  very  few  if  any  will  fail.  And  what  will  be  the 
result  ? Lovely  tufts  of  most  neat  and  attractive  herbage  in  spring, 
soon  followed  by  charming  flowers,  and  these  flowers  will  shed 
their  seeds,  and  more  and  more  plants  will  spring  up  every  year. 

Borders  occupied  with  such  things  as  these  should  not  be  dug: 

the  gardener  who  digs  such  borders  is 1 w ill  not  use  unkind 

terms,  but  I mean  them,  and  as  many  as  can  be  imagined.  I have 
seen  in  some  of  your  London  gardens  the  spade  used  in  borders 
where  I was  told  there  were  many  lilies,  paconies,  and  other  herba- 
ceous plants ; and  I have  said,  “ You  had  best  take  farewell  of 
your  lilies,  pmonies,  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  for  they  are  now 
being  executed,  though  innocent  of  wrong,  and  without  the  sanction 
of  either  judge  or  jury.”  Dig  not  these  borders.  But  few  weeds 
will  ever  grow  in  them,  and  such  as  do  appear  must  be  removed  by 
hand-fork  or  trowel ; and  to  give  a new  surface  wait  to  the  end  of 
March  or  middle  of  April,  and  then  slightly  break  the  top  crust 
with  a small  hoe,  taking  care  that  in  the  operation  not  a leaf  is 
hurt.  If  they  are  left  to  me,  however,  I will  not  even  hoe  them  ; 
for  nature  does  not  hoe  the  ground  in  the  great  woods,  where  for 
the  most  part  such  things  grow,  but  they  are  covered  with  leaves 
all  the  winter,  and  in  spring  break  forth  as  it  were  singing — 
certainly  they  break  forth  smiling  while  the  lark  is  singing, 
and  when  we  should  be  singing  too,  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  upon  us  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  deliver  them 
that  are  bound.  And  once  more  the  woods  and  the  leaves 
remind  me  of  the  hyacinths — such  as  Hyacinthus  non  scriptus, 
in  its  blue  and  white  varieties — which  are  at  home  under  trees,  and 
at  the  present  moment  are  displaying  their  beautiful  racemes  of 
flowers,  t have  not  seen  this  plant  in  English  gardens,  except 
those  that  belong  to  the  poor;  the  rich  do  not  know  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  make  sheets  of  white  and  blue,  and  even  of  pale  rose  colour, 
under  trees  in  the  month  of  April.  I saw  some  of  it  lately  in  a 
cottage  garden,  and  I said  within  myself,  “ How  many  thousands 
of  pounds  have'|been  expended  on  flowering  plants  that  have  not 
rewarded  the  disbursers  of  the  money  with  flowers  of  beauty  equal 
to  these!”  But  that  is  no  matter.  Some  value  plants  for  their 
cost.  I value  them  for  their  use  and  beauty,  and  if  there  be  a story 
woven  into  the  thread  of  their  simple  lives,  the  delight  is  the 
greater.  Now,  in  the  opening  spring,  we  see  some  of  the  loveliest 
forms  of  vegetation  pertaining  to  our  native  climes.  If  so  poor  a 
pen  as  mine  could  set  forth  their  beauties  and  expound  their  influence 
on  the  human  heart,  how  gladly  would  I labour  for  this.  But  to 
be  silent  is  better  than  to  load  the  page  with  inelegant  reflections, 
though,  having  the  works  of  De  Lisle  before  me,  I can  transcribe 
a few  lines  that  are  appropriate,  and  may  entertain  the  reader,  and 
especially  the  reader  who  loves  as  I do  the  tangled  maze  of  Flora’s 
wilding  wreath,  and  the  nearest  approaches  that  can  be  made  to  it 
in  the  enrichment  of  the  garden  : 

“ Ye  gentle  shades  between  the  trees  and  flowers, 

"With  you,  ye  laughing  race,  I’ll  deck  my  bowers. 

Oh  that  my  theme  -would  grant  the  fond  delay, 

Nor  with  too  urgent  haste  forbid  my  stay  ! 

With  what  delight  my  hands  each  spray  should  guide, 

And  teach  your  curling  tendrils  where  to  glide. 

In  woven  bowers  and  roofs  your  shoots  should  grow, 

And  ’neath  your  network  arch  the  riv’let  flow  ; 

Around  your  elm  your  wedded  arms  should  wind, 

Emblem  of  strength,  with  gentlest  beauty  joined. 

You,  then,  to  whom  their  lovely  pomp  is  given, 

Display  with  art  these  charming  gifts  of  Heaven; 

Let  every  season  have  their  brilliant  bloom, 

Their  laughing  colours,  and  their  rich  perfume  : 

Let  each  in  turn  the  well- wrought  chaplet  wear, 

Thus  ne’er  shall  fade  the  garland  of  the  year  ; 

But  new-born  joys  shall  every  season  bring, 

Each  month  a bower,  and  every  bower  a spring.” 

I did  not  observe^till  I came  to  transcribe  this  its  complete 
appropriateness  to  the  subject.  It  anticipates  our  ideas  and 
. warrants  our  assertions.  Ivaul  Prosper. 


THE  GLORIOSA  OR  CLINOSTYLIS. 

A vast  number  of  plants  of  all  denominations  get  a long  grand- 
sounding name  tacked  to  them  and  started  out  into  the  world, 
which  very  probably  they  by  no  means  deserve,  or  in  any  way  bear 
out  the  relationship  which  is  naturally  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  plant  and  its  name  ; but  this  truly  beautiful  plant  is  one  of  the 
exceptions,  for  every  one  acquainted  with  its  merits  will  admit  that 
it  most  conclusively  establishes  its  claim  to  the  appellation  conferred 
upon  it,  for  it  is  indeed  a glorious  thing  when  well  done.  There 
is  not  a stove  in  the  three  kingdoms,  or  a collection  of  stove  plants, 
however  select,  whether  hard  or  soft  wooded,  that  it  would  not  be 
a very  valuable  and  grand  acquisition  to  it ; yet,  notwithstanding 
its  extreme  beauty,  it  is  by  no  means  extensively  cultivated.  I 
must  admit  that  one  cannot  grow  everything  that  is  really  good,  for  it 
would  require  a regiment  of  gardeners  apd  several  acres  of  glass  to 
do  so  ; while  admitting  this,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  be 
introduced  into  scores  of  collections  with  immense  benefit,  where 
the  space  required  for  its  cultivation  is  at  present  occupied  with  * 
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plants  far  inferior  in  merit  to  it.  Few  plants  which  are  employed 
for  training  up  the  rafters  and  roof  of  the  stove  have  a better 
appearance,  or  produce  a richer  efFect,  than  this  does  when  in 
bloom.  For  covering  large  spaces  it  would  not  be  fair  to  put 
it  in  competition  with  fast-growing  plants  like  the  Slephanotis  and 
passion-flowers,  for  it  is  not  so  suitable.  My  favourite  way  is  to 
train  it  straight  up  the  rafter : it  shows  the  flowers  off  to  a far 
greater  advantage  that  way  than  any  other;  it  also  looks  very 
well  trained  over  a trellis,  which  is  the  way  it  must  be  trained  if 
the  plant  is  required  in  the  conservatory  during  the  time  it  is  in 
bloom.  Whichever  way  it  is  determined  to  proceed,  it  should  receive 
attention  immediately  the  young  shoots  get  a few  inches  long,  for 
they  are  very  liable  to  get  broken  if  they  are  allowed  to  hang  about 
over  the  sides  of  the  pot  until  they  are  several  feet  in  length. 

The  Gloriosa  is  propagated  by  seed  and  division  of  the  roots 
when  the  old  tuber  is  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  repotted  in  the 
spring.  With  careful  impregnation,  which  is  a very  easy  matter,  it 
will  produce  a few  seeds,  which  require  sowing  as  soon  as  properly 
ripened,  and  a moderate  amount  of  care  bestowed  upon  them.  For  the 
first  potting,  in  March  or  April,  I prefer  potting  the  bulbs  in  rather 
small  pots,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  pot  is  nicely  filled  with  roots, 
and  fairly  started  into  growth,  shift  into  a larger  size.  My  opinion 
is  that  they  do  much  better  than  when  they  are  potted  in  the 
blooming  pots  at  once ; they  root  better,  and  when  the  plant  feels 
the  fresh  soil  it  goes  away  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  is  a great 
advantage  to  give  the  bulbs  a nice  bottom-heat  of  about  75°,  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  done  ; it  will  enable  them  to  push  out  much  quicker 
and  stronger.  For  the  first  potting,  sandy  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
loam  will  be  suitable,  and  for  the  final  shift,  some  good  fibrv  loam  and 
rotten  manure.  If  the  loam  is  deficient  in  fibre,  use  a little  peat  to 
keep  the  soil  open.  Let  the  first  soil  be  moderately  moist,  so  that 
no  water  will  be  required  until  the  young  shoots  make  an  appear- 
ance above  ground,  when  they  will  require  a little  at  first,  and 
increase  it  in  proportion  to  their  growth.  The  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  stove,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  potted  in 
the  above-mentioned  soil,  will  grow  the  Gloriosa  to  perfection. 
After  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  change 
and  turn  yellow,  they  should  be  dried  off,  and  the  bulbs  put  away 
in  a cool  part  of  the  stove  where  they  can  be  kept  perfectly  dry 
until  the  following  spring. 

I cannot  occupy  space  with  a long  list  of  species,  for  I know  of 
two  only,  Plantii  and  superba,  and  both  are  good. 

George  Gordon. 


SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS,  AND  THEIR  CULTURE  AS 
POT  PLANTS. 

There  are  but  few  florists’  flowers  that  better  than  these  repay 
for  the  time  and  pains  bestowed  on  them,  when  grown  as  specimen 
plants  for  furnishing  the  conservatory.  Their  varied,  and  always 
richly,  and  sometimes  curiously  coloured  flow’ers  are  highly  attrac- 
tive, though  not  so  large  or  so  fascinating  as  the  flowers  of  the 
herbaceous  section.  Yet  they  are  far  more  useful  to  furnish  cut 
flowers,  and  last  a great  deal  longer  after  they  are  cut,  their  close 
compact  heads  of  bloom  favouring  them  for  such  a purpose,  as 
contrasted  with  the  herbaceous  varieties.  Even  Aurea  floribunda, 
the  pet  of  our  bedding  calceolarias,  when  cultivated  as  a pot  speci- 
men, is  in  every  way  excellent  for  making  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory look  gay  during  the  late  months  of  the  spring.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  reasons  urged  against  their 
general  pot  culture,  is  their  liability  to  suddenly  droop  and  die  oft'. 
We  will  attempt  to  explain  the  causes  of  this,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  them  out,  and  also  suggest  such  remedies  as  we  consider  to 
some  extent  would  counteract  the  evil.  First,  we  would  say, 
exercise  great  caution  in  regulating  the  supply  of  water.  Too 
little  would  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two,  as  compared  with  an  ex- 
cess ; for  should  the  plants  become  so  thoroughly  soaked  as  to 
be  for  any  time  water-logged  in  their  pots,  the  healthy  ac  ion  of 
the  roots  must  be  checked,  and  the  consequences  must  be  fatal. 
Again,  if  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought,  the  result  would  be 
scarcely  different,  although  by  an  after  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots  they  may  apparently  revive,  yet  the  chances  in  their  favour 
are  but  as  one  to  ten  against  a satisfactory  recovery.  Now  comes 
the  question.  How  arc  we  to  pi-event  these  casualties?  Why,  by 
being  attentive  in  watching  their  necessary  requirements,  and  so 
using  our  judgment  by  regulating  the  supply  of  food  and  drink  to 
the  plants,  and  also  keeping  them  very  clear  of  insects  of  every 
kind.  The  latter  advice  should  be  rigidly  adopted  by  fumigating 
them  at  least  once  a fortnight. 

When  potting  them,  put  a thick  layer  of  half-decayed  manure 
over  the  drainage;  cow-manure  is  the  best,  if  obtainable.  Such 
practice  affords  their  roots  a cool  nourishing  food.  Before  using  it, 
examine  the  manure  well,  and  pick  out  all  worms  that  you  can  find, 
for  should  they  bo  harboured  in  the  soil  or  manure,  evil  conse- 
quences must  ensue,  for  the  constant  activity  of  the  worms  would 
choke  up  the  drainage. 
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It  is  advisablo  always  to  linve  duplicate  plants  of  all  the  sorts 
you  may  cultivate,  in  case  of  an  accident.  When  you  stop  tho 
shoots,  put  the  tops  into  a prepared  pot  of  soil.  They  arc  not 
long  before  they  become  rooted,  especially  if  they  arc  covered  with 
a hand-glass,  so  that  air  is  shut  out.  The  autumn  is  tho  most 
favourable  period  for  successfully  propagating  all  the  varieties  of 
the  shrubby  species. 

When  rooted,  pot  them  off  singly  into  small  60-sized  pots,  and 
put  them  in  a close  frame.  If  they  are  subjected  to  a gentle 
warmth  in  the  first  stage  of  their  rooting,  it  is  so  much  the  better. 
As  soon  as  they  have  grown  sufficiently  to  admit  of  being  stopped 
— that  is  to  say,  so  that  you  can  ensure  from  four  to  six  breaks 
from  the  main  leading  shoot — take  the  point  out  of  the  leader  ; 
then,  as  soon  as  the  new  shoots  have  commenced  pushing,  shift 
them  into  one  size  larger  pots,  or,  if  they  are  well  furnished  with 
plenty  of  roots,  you  may  put  them  into  a pot  twice  their  present 
size.  As  they  grow,  carefully  train  out  each  shoot,  so  that  they 
may  enjoy  plenty  of  light  and  air,  which  will  tend  to  strengthen 
them.  When  the  increasing  growth  is  allowed  to  crowd  in  a mass 
together  without  training,  the  thickening  leaves  afford  to  some  ex- 
tent a shelter  or  nesting-place  for  the  breeding  of  insects. 

In  training  them  use  caution,  for  they  are  brittle  and  soon  snap. 
That  you  may  in  some  degree  avoid  that,  first  secure  the  lateral 
shoots  with  bass  to  the  main  stem,  or  the  centre  stake  that  sup- 
ports the  plant ; this  will  prevent  the  branch  from  severing  from 
the  stem. 

The  principal  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be,  if  he  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  large  specimens,  to  encourage  a rapid  but  healthy 
growth  ; and  this  can  be  done  by  endeavouring  throughout  all  the 
stages  of  their  career  to  maintain  a moist  and  mildly  warm  atmo- 
sphere, admitting  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  but 
avoiding  sudden  cold  draughts.  If  the  plants  are  progressing 
vigorously,  they  can  be  successfully  shifted  from  a large  48  to  an 
8-inch  or  24-size  pot.  It  is  useless  to  continue  to  shift  after  they 
have  shown  the  least  disposition  to  flower,  as  whatever  shoots  they 
make  afterwards,  flower-buds  are  sure  to  appear  with  them.  A 
gentle  syringing  when  they  are  shut  up  of  an  afternoon  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  them,  especially  at  the  close  of  a warm  sunny  day. 
When  in  flower,  keep  them  shaded  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 
If  they  exhibit  signs  of  being  pot-bound,  we  then  suppose  that 
they  have  exhausted  all  the  nourishment  contained  in  the  soil,  and 
should  they  be  in  their  flowering-pots,  it  is  pfludent  to  water  them 
occasionally  with  liquid  manure ; but  cease  to  apply  this  when 
the  trusses  are  somewhat  developed.  Endeavour  to  keep  them 
thoroughly  clean,  by  continuing  to  fumigate  them  up  to  the 
period  of  their  commencing  to  flower.  If  you  fumigate  after  they 
are  in  flower,  the  chances  are  that  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco  will 
cause  the  majority  of  the  blooms  to  drop.  The  compost  most 
suitable  for  growing  them  in  is  a friable  turfy  loam,  such  as  the  top 
spit  of  a pasture  that  has  been  stored  and  turned  at  intervals,  to 
which  add  about  a fourth  of  leaf-mould  or  good  old  decayed  cow- 
dung,  with  sufficient  silver  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous.  It 
will  be  all  the  better  if  you  add  about  an  eighth  of  peat-earth  ; but 
still  that  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  following  list  will  be  found 
to  contain  some  useful  sorts,  all  of  which  I am  at  present  growing. 


Names. 


Colours. 


Remarks. 


Angustifolia  Super  ba . . Deep  yellow 
Beauty  of  Herts  . . Clear  amber 
Bird  of  Paradise  . . Bright  orange  spotted 
Beauty  of  Montreal  , . Bright  crimson 
Canariensis  ..  ..  Bright  yellow  .. 

General  Tom  Thumb.,  Deep  yellow 

Princess  Alexandra  . . Bich  orange  buff 
Magnificent  ..  . . Crimson 

Etna  Crimson-scarlet 


Lillio  Bright  yellow  . . 

Victor  Emmanuel  . . Bed  scarlet  shaded  . 
General  Havelock  . . Fine  bright  crimson  . 


{ 

{ 

1 


Dwarf  habit. 

Dwarf  habit. 

Free  branching  habit. 

Small  flower , but  effective. 
Compact  habit , very  dwarf. 
The  dwarfest  variety  in  culti- 
vation. 

Dwarf,  compact  habit. 

Large  flower,  and  good. 

Very  free,  rather  long  flower 
stalks,  good  far  bouquets. 
Very  good  and  effective,  forces 
well  for  bouquets. 
First-rate. 

Excellent  and  long  lasting. 

John  F.  M'Elroy. 


Eider-down.— A consular  report  of  this  year  on  Iceland  gives  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  down  is  exacted  from,  the  eider  duck.  Early  in  J une, 
the  bird,  always  repairing  to  the  same  spot,  comes  to  some  small  holme  or 
islet  in  a bay  or  fjord,  and  lays  its  eggs,  after  lining  its  nest  with  the  down 
plucked  from  its  own  body.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  owner  of  the 
hatching-ground  robs  the  nest  of  the  down  and  a part  of  the  eggs,  both  of 
which  the  poor  bird  replaces  a second  and  a third  time,  when  she  is  left  in 
peace  to  complete  the  process  of  incubation,  but  with  her  body  completely 
denuded  of  down.  This  method  is  adopted  because  the  down  of  the  dead 
bird  loses  its  elasticity,  and  is  of  comparatively  little  value.  The  hen-bird 
gives  eight  or  nine  ounces  of  down  to  a nest,  but  when  cleansed  (he  weight 
is  diminished  by  half.  The  value  of  the  cleansed  down  is  about  19s.  per  lb. 
The  annual  produce  in  Iceland  is  valued  at  about  £5,000.  In  some  instances 
one  small  holme  will  give  its  owner  an  annual  income  of  £150.  Such  is  the 
c»re  taken  of  these  birds  that  during  the  hatching  season  no  guns  are 
allowed  to  be  fired  in  their  vicinity  ; foreign  vessels  arriving  are  forbidden  to 
fire  salutes. 


KNOCKIIOLT  BEECHES. 

This  lias  boon  n very  unhappy  sort  of  u day;  my  men  havo  been  unable 
to  work  on  account  of  the  continuous  drizzling  rain,  which  has  been 
fulling  throughout  the  whole  of  tho  d iy  ; so,  to  save  myself  from  stagnation 
with  cold  and  ennui,  I took  rny  umbri-lla  after  dinner,  and  walked  up  as  far 
as  the  famous  Koookholt  Hooches.  This  is  a fine  clump  of  beech-trees, 
growing  on  tho  highost  point  of  land  in  the  county  of  Kent.  I am  told  that 
they  cun  be  aeon  from  the  soa,  although  forty  miles  distant.  I have  had 
them  in  my  eyo  for  many  months  past,  as  they  form  a prominent  feature 
in  the  landscape  of  this  part  of  the  country,  as  seen  from  Chislehurst 
Common,  and  I have  often  wished  for  the  opportunity  of  a nearer  inspec- 
tion. This  opportunity  lias  been  twice  afforded  me.  Once,  six  or  seven 
weeks  since,  when  tho  ground  was  thickly  covered  with  snow,  and  every 
bush  and  tree  was  beautifully  inorusted  with  rime,  sparkling  gloriously 
in  the  sunlight ; and  again  to-day.  On  both  occasions  the  atmosphere 
has  been  filled  with  mistiness,  so  that  I have  been  quite  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  configuration  of  the  surrounding  country  as  seen  from  this 
point,  which,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  is  very  extendod  and  varied.  I 
can  therefore  do  nothing  more  than  make  a few  notes  on  the  clump  itself. 
This  oonsists  of  ninety-five  large  trees,  the  tops  and  branches  of  which 
commingling  form  one  dense,  twiggy  mass,  which  even  now,  denuded  of 
foliage,  are  a dark,  imposing  object,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
sky  from  every  point  for  many  miles  around.  Fourteen  of  these  trees 
appear  to  be  of  very  great  age,  probably  not  less  than  from  500  to  700 
years  ; some  of  these  are  very  much  torn  and  gnarled  with  the  storms  and 
battling  with  which  they  have  had  so  long  to  contend,  and  to  the  full  force 
of  which  they  are  constantly  exposed  by  their  unsheltered  and  elevated  posi- 
tion. I should  say  that  the  remaining  eighty-one  trees  are  seedlings  from 
the  older  plants,  as,  from  the  exceedingly  irregular  way  in  which  they  are 
disposed,  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  planted. 
Another  reason  why  I think  these  younger  trees  must  be  seedlings 
from  the  older  ones  is,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil,  both  in 
the  interior  of  the  clump  and  on  the  outskirts,  is  covered  with 
young  beeches  of  various  ages,  and  different  heights  and  stages 
of  growth,  so  that,  as  any  of  the  larger  specimens  decay,  blow  down, 
or  otherwise  loBe  their  position  from  the  main  group,  others  are  pushing 
themselves  up  into  their  places.  The  ninety-five  trees  are  those  which 
by  their  uniform  height  and  growth  do  constitute  what  in  common  parlance 
are  called  “ The  Beeches.”  The  moralizer  would  be  very  much  interested 
while  surveying  this  group  at  its  resemblance  to  human  society.  Here 
are  fourteen  grandsires,  so  to  speak,  beginning  to  manifest  signs  of 
decrepitude  and  decay.  Surrounding  these  and  intermingled  with  them, 
eighty-one  adult  specimens  of  ages  varying  from  one  to  three  or  four 
hundred  years  in  their  primest  vigour,  while  on  every  hand  saplings  of 
every  age,  from  the  infant  just  out  of  the  soil  to  the  hobbledehoy,  between 
a man  and  a boy,  abound  on  every  hand.  The  whole  of  the  trees  com- 
posing the  group,  with  one  exception,  are  fine,  straight,  upright  boles, 
averaging  eighty  feet  in  height,  or  perhaps  more.  I don’t  know  whether 
there  is  any  tradition  about  these  trees,  as  to  how  long  they  have  existed 
in  their  present  form,  how  they  came  here  in  the  first  instance,  or  whether 
the  surrounding  country  was  all  forest  and  the  surrounding  trees  cut 
away  and  these  purposely  left  for  a landmark  or  seamark,  or  what  not. 
I may  some  day  or  other  have  the  opportunity  of  learning.  The  length  of 
the  clump  from  outside  stem  to  outside  stem  is  137  yards,  the  breadth  about 
60.  The  shape  may  be  called  a pot-bellied  oval,  a sort  of  monster  egg. 

There  are  three  excavations,  two  of  them  being  fifteen  or  more  feet 
in  depth,  in  the  bottom  of  which  and  on  the  sides  some  of  the  largest 
trees  are  growing,  while  the  third  is  a circular  hollow,  five  or  six  feet  in 
depth,  containing  a nice  group  of  young  trees,  say  of  forty  years’  growth. 
The  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  resembles  much  of  the  soil  of  this 
neighbourhood,  and  consists  of  a dark-red  loamy  clay  largely  intermixed 
with  flint-stones,  as  large  as  two  fists,  and  is  of  a nature  to  sustain 
trees  of  the  largest  growth.  The  undergrowth  among  the  trees  has 
nothing  remarkable — a few  scattered  hollies,  brambles,  and  honeysuckles 
thin  and  poor  in  their  growth,  are  everything  at  present  visible,  with 
the  exception  of  moss,  which  covers  the  ground  with  a bright,  green,  soft 
carpet,  far  surpassing  in  beauty  and  finish  Turkey  or  Kidderminster.  I 
think,  Mr.  Editor,  you  would  be  just  in  your  glory  if  you  could  on  some 
bright,  clear,  sunshiny  day  come  down  and  roll  yourself  upon  the  moss 
among  these  trees,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Knockholt,  Kent,  Feb.  26 tli.  William  Chitty. 


GRAPE-VINE  TRAINING. 

I am  glad  to  find  you  continuing  to  advocate  so  powerfully  in  The  Farmer 
the  long-range  system,  as  I may  term  it,  of  grape-vine  training,  which  you 
brought  prominently  into  notice  last  autumn. 

I have  for  many  years  been  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  so  termed 
“ spur  system,”  although  no  doubt  vines  will,  under  such  treatment,  bear 
very  well  during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  while  their  roots  and  branches 
are  more  equally  balanced ; but  gradually  afterwards*  by  the  unmerciful 
lash  of  the  knife,  they  are,  like  a cruelly  over-driven  young  horse,  soon  on 
their  last  legs.  In  corroboration  of  this,  I may  state  that  about  four  years 
ago  we  had  a vinery  here,  that  after  enduring  the  unnatural  spur  torture 
for  many  years,  and  yielding  at  the  best  about  a third  of  a crop,  I,  in  faith 
of  giving  liberty  to  the  vines,  cut  out  by  the  roots  every  alternate  plant, 
thus  leaving  one  vine  only  to  every  alternate  ratter. 

In  pruning  I then  cut  away  all  the  spurs,  with  the  exception  of  leaving  a 
pair  of  branches  at  about  3 feet  apart  up  the  main  rod,  and  these  young 
shoots  I trained  horizontally  along  the  wires.  And  now  these  vines  go  on 
regularly  yielding  double  the  number  of  bunches  required  to  be  left  for 
a crop,  and  all  perfectly  coloured  and  entirely  free  from  shanking,  which 
was  not  the  case  while  they  were  subjected  to  vegetable  bondage  under  the 
former  system. 

The  prevailing  system  of  grape-growing  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  com- 
pared to  a thickly  planted  and  regularly  dressed  thorn  hedge,  the  plants 
of  which,  in  a comparatively  short  period,  get  stunted  and  die  out ; and  as 
to  the  remarkable  crop  of  haws  on  said  hedge,  who  saw  them  ? 

Much  is  now  being  said  and  written  regarding  reform  in  our  Parliament, 
but  truly  we  gardeners,  who  pretend  to  control  the  vegetablekingdom,  have 
as  much  need  to  grant  universal  suffrage  to  the  vine. — Peter  Murray,  The 
Gardens,  Tay mouth  Castle,  in  “ The  Farmer." 


A Rale  Bull. — An  Irishman,  passing  through  a field  of  cattle  the 
other  day,  said  to  a friend,  “ Whenever  you  see  a herd  of  cows  all  lying 
down,  and  one  of  them  only  standing  up,  that  one  is  sure  to  be  the  bull.” 
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readers  will  join  I Pompeian  villa  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  the  case  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  ‘ the  arts  of  rural  life,  in  Group  IX.,  Live  Produce  and  Specimens  of  Hor- 
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tioullural  Works  Duko  of  Cleveland,  K.O.,  president.— Class  HU:  Hot- 
houses and  llorlioulturnl  Apparatus;  juror,  Professor  Ilalfour,  M.l).  i 
nssooiate  juror,  I)r.  T.  Thomson,  F.R.S.— Class  84  : Flowors  and  Orna- 
mental Plants  ; no  juror  allowed. — Class  H5  : Vegetables  ; no  juror  allowed. 

Class  8(1 : Fruit  Trees  ; no  juror  allowod. — Class  H7  : Seeds  and  bap- 

lings  of  Forest  Trees;  juror,  i)r.  J.  D.  Hooker,  F.R.S. ; associate  juror, 
Dr.  Moore.— Class  88:  Hothouse  Plants:  juror,  Mr.  Jurnes  Veitoh;  asso- 
ciate juror,  Mr.  F.  W.  Brady,  Q.C. 


LONDON  GARDENS  AND  CHURCHYARDS. 

We  must  be  practical,  even  in  spring-time,  and  even  upon  such  a dis- 
turbing and  delicious  topic  as  the  (lowers  of  spring.  In  truth,  wo  have  u 
little  suggestion  to  make,  not  altogether  without  reference  to  the  change 
in  the  weather  and  the  pleasant  themes  which  it  suggests.  Everybody 
knows  that  for  ten  shillings  or  a sovereign  you  can,  at  this  time  of  the 
yoar,  make  the  most  surprising  investment  which  it  is  possible  to  mention 
on  the  Stook  Exchange  or  elsewhere.  You  can  plant  silver  in  the  ground 

or  even  copper  for  the  matter  of  that — and  grow  gold ! It  is  no  seoret  r 

it  has  been  a perpetual  fairy  tale,  perpetually  coming  true,  since  Adam  was 
head-gardener  in  Eden.  You  lay  your  money  out  in  odd-looking  seeds  and 
bulbs  of  various  sorts— with  Latin  names  generally  spelt  wrong— and  by- 
and-bye  you  find  your  garden  all  alight  with  colours  and  lovely  forms ; 
though  it  be  only  a tiny  patch  in  London,  like  that  which  Charles  Lamb 
used  to  “ cultivate,"  as  he  wrote,  “ with  a toothpick  and  a pair  of  scissors.” 
Do  not  say  that  flowers  will  not  come  up  in  Loudon — look  at  the  window- 
gardens  of  poor  people,  and  at  the  wonderful  things  which,  despite  the 
smoke,  have  been  done  in  the  different  parks  during  the  last  few  years. 
Why,  all  last  summer  and  autumn  there  were  Cannas  and  Sarracenias,  the 
dwarf  palm  and  the  oastor-oil  plant,  and  many  other  distinguished 
foreigners,  freely  naturalising  at  the  corner  of  Rotten  row.  But  our 
thoughts  are  not  soaring  to  sub-tropical  or  costly  gardening  ; we  speak  of 
the  common  hardy  annuals,  which  cost  no  more  than  a penny  or  twopence 
the  packet,  and  which  will,  with  proper  care  and  management,  turn  a bare 
unhappy  plot  of  London  soil  into  a place  of  beauty.  And  everybody  knows 
that  a little  labour  at  the  rake  and  hoe,  water  now  and  then,  and  half  a 
cart-load  of  gravel  or  sifted  shells  between  the  beds,  will  render  the  effect 
of  the  investment  splendid.  You  do  not  want  a large  garden  to  produce  it ; 
nothing  is  so  small  as  not  to  repay  care  with  beauty.  Where  nothing  else 
will  grow,  soarlet  runners  can  ; and  if  you  saw  for  the  first  time  the  coral 
flowers  and  broad  green  foliage  of  the  “ poor  man’s  vine,”  how  you  would 
marvel  that  it  could  ever  be  a bold  and  vulgar  thing  even  to  allude  to  such 
a cookmaid’s  vegetable ! Where,  again,  will  not  the  nasturtium  thrive, 
with  its  blossoms  of  golden  tissue,  pale  or  ruddy,  and  its  great  flat  leaves, 
which  love  the  light  so  much,  and  turn  so  constantly  to  the  sun  ? We  say 
— and  this  brings  us  to  the  point — that  there  is  no  spot,  even  in  dingy, 
smoky  London,  where  something  pleasant  may  not  be  done  in  spring-time 
by  the  help  of  the  flowers. 

Why,  then,  when  we  are  gardening  everywhere,  should  we  forget  the  dis- 
mal-looking churchyards,  which  might  so  easily  be  made  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, and  in  some  places  positively  charming?  Go  down  the  Strand,  go  up 
Drury  Lane,  into  the  City,  into  the  suburbs,  anywhere  about  the  metropolis, 
and  note  what  melancholy  spots  those  churchyards  are.  The  soil  mangy 
and  battered  flat,  the  stones  defaced  and  awry,  dead  cats,  broken  pipes, 
and  hat-brims  all  about ; and,  perhaps  saddest  of  all,  a miserable  attempt 
of  some  consumptive  laurels  or  chrysanthemums  to  grow,  without  a chance 
of  success.  The  graveyards  are  shut  up  now,  and  the  sorrow  of  those  who 
laid  their  dead  there  has  probably,  for  the  most  part,  long  been  robbed  of 
its  bitterness ; but  the  ground  is  surely  sacred  still,  and  should  be  kept 
with  care  and  reverence.  St.  Paul’s  itself  is  surrounded  by  a “ yard”  of 
the  most  leprous  aspect — a howling-place  for  cats  at  night,  and  offering 
by  day,  in  its  neglected  condition,  a comment  on  the  gloomy  view  we  take 
of  death.  Most  of  the  disused  burial-grounds  have  substantial  railings 
about  them,  and  we  will  not  allow  that  there  is  one — including  even  that  of 
St.  Giles’s  Church  or  of  St.  Paul’s  itself — where  bushels  of  common  flowers 
might  not  be  made  to  grow  for  the  trouble  of  putting  in  a little  seed,  or 
planting  the  space  between  the  graves.  If  turf  and  some  bright  fresh 
gravel  or  shells  were  added,  these  places,  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
mother  tongue  called  “ God’s  acre,”  might  be  made  to  show  like  pretty 
little  oases  in  the  great  city,  instead  of  repulsive,  sickly,  accursed- 
looking  patches,  stamped  upon  hy  the  hoof  of  Death’s  white  horse 
and  deliberately  rendered  barren.  It  would  only  need  an  order  from  the 
churchwardens  and  the  rector  in  each  parish  to  effect  the  beneficent 
change.  If  the  plants  were  once  struck,  an  occasional  pot  of  water,  and 
perhaps  a little  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  manure,  would  be  suffi- 
cient ; and  we  might  then  have  inside  the  railings,  among  the  resting- 
places  of  “ the  poor  old  dead,’’  those  sweet  blossoms,  none  of  which  are  too 
common  to  serve  for  illustration  to  St.  Paul’s  great  argument,  “ that  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die.  It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is 
raised  in  glory.”  It  would  not  cost  the  parishes  a ten-pound  note  in  the 
year  to  turn  the  wretched  forgotten  lumber-holes  of  death  into  beautiful 
nooks,  with  gay  blossoms  and  green  grass  among  the  head-stones,  and  a 
wreath  of  clematis  or  jasmine,  which  will  grow  anywhere,  to  salute  the 
passer-by  with  its  perfume,  and  softly  veil  the  names  of  the  dead,  who 
would  no  longer  then  be  so  forgotten.  Now  is  the  gardening  time;  and 
places  like  the  Temple  Gardens  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  worst  of  the 
smoke.  Besides,  the  air  of  London  is  slowly  improving,  as  all  who  grow 
flowers  in  it  know.  At  little  cost  and  trouble  we  might  plant  flowering 
trees  and  hardy  shrubs  which  would  make  every  churchyard  in  our  great 
city  a beautiful  sight  instead  of  an  eye-sore;  while  many  a sad  face  pass- 
ing out  from  the  great  crowd  to  sicken  and  die  would  take  home  from  the 
“places  of  the  dead  ’’  a happy  instead  of  an  unhappy  thought,  and  begin, 
perhaps,  to  guess,  before  the  angels  tell  him,  that  golden  things  assuredly 
may  grow  out  of  Death,  as  those  marigolds  and  lilies  spring  from  the 
graves. — Daily  Telegraph. 

To  Catch  Rabbits. — Schoolboys  in  England  think  themselves  mighty 
clever  when  they  catch  birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails.  Jonathan, 
however,  goes  a-head ; witness  the  following  mode  of  catching  rabbits  : 
“ Place  apples  on  the  parts  where  the  rabbits  frequent,  after  sprinkling 
them  with  snuff,  and  when  they  come  to  smell,  the  sudden  effort  to  sneeze 
which  they  make  never  fails  to  break  their  necks,  and  even  in  some  cases 
has  been  known  to  cause  them  to  tumble  heels  over  head  a considerable 
distance ; in  fact,  cases  are  on  record  in  which,  in  the  convulsion  of 
sneezing,  they  have  leaped  into  a crust  and  become  instantaneous  rabbit 
,pies.” 
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The  first  mild  day  in  spring,  when  the  slanting  sunbeam  falls  warmly  on 
the  “silvery  almond-bough,”  or  lights  up  a sheet  of  the  golden  flowers  of 
the  little  oelandine,  causes  also  a curious  stirring  in  the  heart  of  the  lover  of 
out-door  nature,  und  suggests  the  resolve  for  a ramble  in  the  country,  and 
tho  re  establishment  of  the  old  fellowship  with  green  things.  'J  he  garden 
suddenly  becomes  increasingly  precious,  for  there  arc  (or  1 hould  be) 
myriads  of  lovely  spring  flowers  there  to  invito  us  from  the  fireside;  but 
of  all  places  to  charm  the  lover  of  beauty,  to  fasoinate  the  eye  of  the  artist, 
and  warm  the  soul  of  one  possessed  of  a poetic  temperament,  the  woods 
enjoy  pre-eminence.  It  is  under  the  sheltering  care  of  great  old  trees, 
and  in  the  nourishing  mould  that  centuries  of  decayed  leaves  have  pre- 
pared for  them,  that  spring  flowers  flourish  ; there  wo  find  the  ground 
paved  with  daisies,  violets,  and  primroses,  surpassing  ten  thousand  times 
the  splendour  of  the  grandest  Alhambra  court,  in  its  green,  gold,  indigo,  and 
snow-white  tesselations,  every  tint  of  which  is  alive,  odorous,  and 
apparently  full  of  joy,  for  each  leaf  dances  to  the  breeze.  It  is  not  the 
season  for  elaborated  tours  and  long-prepared-for  sojourns,  for  the  weather 
is  capricious  ; and  plans  formed  during  sunshine,  when  the  air  is  balm, 
and  life  has  suddenly  lost  its  reality  and  become  a delicious  dream,  are 
likely  to  be  mocked  at  the  moment  they  should  be  carried  out  by  the  sudden 
return  of  winter  wrestling  with  the  spring,  and  splashing  the  pane  with 
unwelcome  wet,  and  threatening  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  the  woods  that 
a short  while  since,  in  their  delicate  glimmering  of  new  green,  made  us 
think  of  nothing  else  than  the  possible  perfections  of  an  earthly  state,  and 
the  probability  of  the  real  existence  of  fairy-land.  Extemporized  trips 

are  glorious  in  spring-time  if  judiciously  carried  out,  for,  with  all  the  ac- 
customed uncertainty  of  the  weather  in  this  sea-girt  isle,  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  where  the  spring  is  so  rich  in  beauty,  so  overwhelming  in  its 
food  for  mental  joy  and  exalted  sensuousness.  There  are  no  flowers  to 
equal  the  spring  flowers,  no  verdure  like  the  verdure  of  spring  ; at  no  other 
time  do  we  see  the  true  grandeur  of  the  trees  so  advantageously,  for  their 
extremest  fingery  extensions  are  tipped  with  gold  or  emerald,  and  they 
shine  as  if  hung  with  millions  of  costly  gems,  and  yet  their  outlines  are 
all  displayed  sharply,  like  vast  magic  etchings,  against  the  clear  blue  or  soft 
gray  sky.  Everywhere  too,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  old 
village, and  by  the  wood-side,  the  song-birds  are  swarming  and  singing,  the 
air  is  as  a voice  speaking  the  praise  of  God,  and  we  are  silent  because  we 
cannot  soar  with  the  lark  in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  warble  like  him  at  the 
very  gate  of  heaven  ; or,  like  the  thrush,  pronounce  a melodious  paean  that 
rises  above  all  other  sounds  in  the  vast  psalm  of  nature  in  the  spring.  It 
may  be  that  we  hurry  out  and  tread  the  tender  grass  for  mere  diversion, 
to  gratify  the  love  of  change,  to  promote  our  health  ; or  it  may  be  but  in 
obedience  to  an  impulse  that  we  can  neither  explain  nor  resist;  or  it  may  be 
that  we  are  engrossed  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  are  on  the  search 
for  such  knowledge  as  the  things  of  the  season  may  afford  us.  But  it 
matters  not,  provided  we  accept  thankfully  the  feast  that  God  provides  us 
at  this  lovely  time  of  year;  and  he  perhaps  will  be  most  thankful  and  most 
happy  who  troubles  himself  least  about  science,  and  gives  himself  up 
willingly  to  the  spirit  of  the  season,  which  is  tender,  affectionate,  cheerful, 
and  has  but  one  look  and  one  language — the  look  and  the  language  of 
love.  We  may  surely  shake  off  our  troubles  on  a sunny  day  in  spring,  if  we 
will  give  ourselves  to  nature,  and  forget  the  cares  that  make  us  pale  and 
thin.  Yes,  the  forest  is  the  proper  hospital  and  sanatorium  for  a mind 
distracted  with  commercial  cares  and  the  anxieties  of  money  getting. 
“Who  can  minister  to  a mind  diseased?”  God  alone;  and  He  does 
minister  to  thousands  of  minds  that  have  become  diseased  through  the 
cultivation  of  selfishness,  by  presenting  to  them  a fluttering  green  leaf,  or 
a timid,  restless,  musical  bird,  or  a great  expanse  of  heavenly  blue,  with 
the  glad  sun  in  the  midst,  warming  nature  into  new  life  and  love  and  song. 
These  spring  leaves  are  the  soul’s  best  medicines.  They  are  the  gifts  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  whose  Son  has  admonished  us  to  behold  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  and  who,  during  His  earthly  pilgrimage,  was  constantly 
deriving  from  the  aspects  of  nature  the  simple  illustrations  of  his 
wondrous  teachings.  Shall  we  speak  of  the  love  of  nature,  and  forget  for 
a moment  that  Jesus  Christ  spoke  with  unapproachable  affection  and 
poetry  of  the  beauties  of  the  world — of  the  ravens  that  are  fed  by 
God,  of  the  lilies  that  toil  not,  of  the  sparrows  that  are  provided  for  in  the 
vast  scheme  of  providence  that  embraces  the  economy  of  countless 
millions  of  worlds?  Yes!  the  country  is  the  health  resort  of  the  soul 
equally  with  the  body;  and  a religion  that  ignores  its  attractions,  and  calls 
this  world  a “ vile  world,"  is  blasphemy  in  practice,  whatever  gray  theo- 
logians and  harsh  sectaries  may  say.  When  cares  multiply,  go  to  the 
woods, — mayhap  you  may  leave  all  your  cares  there,  at  all  events  you  will 
be  freed  of  their  weight;  for  the  fresh  air,  and  the  blue  sky,  and  the  tender 
green,  and  the  wayside  flowers,  are  so  many  elements  of  enchantment; 
and  the  true  elixir  of  life  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking  direct  from  the 
Divine  Disposer  of  our  fortunes. 

Oh  ! forest  deep  and  gloomy, 

Oh  ! woodland,  vale,  and  hill, 

Of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows. 

The  gentle  witness  still. 

When  sick  of  worldly  pleasures, 

Leaving  the  busy  town, 

I seek  thy  quiet  shadows, 

And  weary  lay  me  down, 

The  forest  softly  whispers, 

In  tones  of  truthful  might, 

It  speaks  of  earnest  duty, — 

Of  what  is  wrong  and  right. 

I listen  to  its  teaching 
With  patient  humble  ear; 

To  me  the  beauteous  language 
Shall  be  for  ever  dear. 

In  connection  with  a subject  so  full  of  delights,  it  is  somewhat  chilling  to 
think  of  organizations  for  promoting  the  observation  of  nature.  The  all- 
abounding  beauty  of  the  natural  world  is  enough  for  the  soul  that  loves  in 
earnest,  and  it  is  like  imposing  fetters  on  a spirit  that  cannot  live  unless 
it  be  free,  to  subject  the  mind’s  communion  with  nature  to  rules  and 
times  and  seasons  and  purposes.  But  it  has  been  done,  and  that  with  vast 
benefit  to  thousands.  Possibly  there  are  not  many  in  this  age  who  can  rise  to 
the  height  of  regarding  impulse  as  superior  to  law,  and  hence  such  an 
institution  as  a Naturalists’ Field- club  is  a good  thing,  a glorious  thing  ; 
for  it  gives  a healthy  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  all  whom  it  embraces  in 
its  operations  ; and  it  is  better  for  men  and  women  to  be  led  into  the  fields 
by  the  persuasions  of  a society  than  to  forego  the  minutest  part  of  life’s  share 
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in  the  glory  of  the  great  world,  and  its  evidences  of  the  love  of  its  Maker.  If 
the  poetio  element,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  highest,  morally  and  spiritually 
considered,  loses  by  organization,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  social  life  is 
benefited  and  science  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  field  clubs,  and, 
for  all  we  know,  the  good  actually  accomplished  in  one  way  may  far  out- 
weigh the  harm  we  imagine  to  be  done  in  another.  Not  to  hypothesize — 
for  that  is  what  we  have  almost  engaged  in — here  is  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  Field  Naturalists’  Society  for  1866,  and  we 
call  the  attention  of  all  our  Manchester  readers  to  the  fact,  tli>-  r if  they  love 
rambling  in  the  country,  they  can  have  the  advantage  of  organized  rambles 
and  good  society  to  make  an  end  of  loneliness, and,  moreover,  accomplished 
savans  to  assist  them  in  the  study  of  the  things  they  see,  if  they  will  join 
this  society,  and  take  full  advantage  of  its  enlightened  provisions. 

The  writer  of  this  has  taken  some  interest  in  the  formation  and  pro- 
sperity of  these  societies,  and  though  given  to  impulse  in  seeking  his  own 
enjoyment,  can  have  no  objection  at  all  to  organization  for  those  who  find 
it  needful  or  beneficial.  Having  been  accustomed  to  out-door  explorations 
for  nearly  forty  years,  he  always  believed  he  had  little  to  learn  as  to  the 
conduct  of  a party  making  an  excursion  ostensibly  in  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history  studies.  There  might  be  a little  flirtation,  and  some  very  happy 
and  prosperous  courtships,  all  in  the  interests  of  science — that  is  to 
say,  social  science  ; but,  as  a rule,  much  knowledge  would  be  diffused 
amongst  the  excursionists,  respecting  plants,  insects,  and  even  geology 
and  meteorology'.  But  some  real  curiosity  was  excited  about  the  way 
in  which  a flourishing  society,  such  as  the  one  now  occupying  our  atten- 
tion, would  get  through  the  winter.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some  pleasure 
an  invitation  to  address  the  members  at  one  of  their  winter  soirees  was 
accepted  ; there  could  be  no  better  opportunity  of  having  a peep  at  a good 
society  in  its  season  of  (comparative)  hybernatioD.  If  the  whole  case  may 
be  judged  by  this  one  example,  Field  Naturalist  Societies  are  somewhat 
better  off  in  the  winter  than  what  are  called  “ Literary  and  Scientific 
Institutions  !’’  These  last  have  meetings  at  which  there  is  either  much 
speaking  or  much  performing  ; but  the  naturalists  have  a way  of  promot- 
ing social  enjoyment  and  intellectual  communion  far  superior  to  what  is 
generally  understood  as  the  winter  recreations  of  literary  societies.  At  all 
events,  at  the  soiree  at  the  Manchester  AtheDseum,  on  the  18th  of  December 
last,  there  was  a vast  gathering  of  ladies  and  gentleman,  and  the  only  fare 
set  before  them  consisted  of  dried  plants,  collections  of  fossils,  drawings 
illustrative  of  botany  and  zoology,  and  a few  kindred  subjects,  to  which 
were  added,  as  a makeweight,  an  address  by  the  writer  of  this  notice,  who 
is  not  ashamed  to  s ay  that  he  found  it  pleasant  to  speak  to  the  assembly 
who  honoured  him  with  their  audieoce,  and  hopes  it  was  not  a painful 
task  for  them  to  listen.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  sort  of  entertain- 
ment is  that  (except  when  the  orator  of  the  evening  is  on  his  legs)  there 
are  abundant  opportunities  for  conversation.  This  is  an  advantage  of  far 
greater  value  than  the  promoters  of  tedious  meetings,  where  there  is  a 
flood  of  speeches  or  a plethora  of  performances,  are  aware  of.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  most  successful  methods  of  getting  up  a private  party  is  to 
invite  a lot  of  people,  and  then  leave  them  to  entertain  one  another.  That 
is  nearly  the  method  pursued  by  this  society;  but  care  is  taken  that  there 
shall  be  abundant  amusement  for  the  eyes,  with  a little  music  and  light 
refreshment,  atid  the  result  is  success.  By  success  we  mean  that  the 
society  continually  increases  in  strength,  and  all  that  join  it  pronounce  it 
delightful. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  soirees  and  excursions  as  follows  : — 
On  the  13th  of  March,  a soiree,  when  Mr.  James  Bateman,  of  Biddulph 
Grange,  gave  a lecture  on  the  Wellingtonia  gigantea.  On  the  17th  of 
April,  another  soiree,  when  Professor  Williamson,  of  Owen’s  College, 
gave  a lecture  on  fossil  and  extinct  birds.  On  the  12th  of  May,  an  ex- 
cursion to  Hanging  Woods  Bank,  Wilmslow,  when  (after  tea)  Mr.  Holland 
gave  an  address  upon  the  Natural  Order  Cruciferce.  On  the  9th  of  June, 
an  excursion  to  Thelwall  and  Lymm,  when  Mr.  Bailey  (after  tea)  wound 
up  the  affairs  with  an  address.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  an  excursion,  vid 
Buxton  and  Millersdale,  to  Chee  Tor,  when  many  rare  plants  were  gathered, 
and  there  was  no  time  left  for  botanizing  or  speechifying.  On  the  7th 
of  July,  an  excursion  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Etherowe.  On  the  21st 
of  July,  an  excursion  to  Bollington,  respecting  which  occurs  in  the  report 
this  note  : “ Upon  the  slope  ascending  towards  the  rude  summer-house 
called  ‘White  Nancy,’  abundance  of  wild  thyme  was  observed.  This  is  a 
new  locality  in  our  neighbourhood  for  a plant  scarcely  known  to  the  flora.” 
How  some  of  the  Manchester  botanists  would  rejoice  to  see  in  some  of  the 
sandy  parts  of  Surrey,  on  every  acre  of  land,  thousands  of  round  hummocks 
(like  hassocks), this  fragrant  plant  growing  all  alone,  and  in  superb  luxuri- 
ance, and  to  observe  also  the  signs  that  after  dusk  every  hummock  is  a 
meeting  place  for  a soiree  of  rabbits,  which,  however,  are  not  scarce  in  the 
fauna  of  the  cotton  city ! August  4tb,  excursion  to  Knutsford.  August 
18th,  excursion  to  Southport,  for  the  Birkdale  sand-hills  ; this  was  a good 
day,  and  heaps  of  good  plants  were  gathered.  September  1st,  excursion 
to  Capersthorne  ; and  again  there  were  good  botanical  findings.  Septem- 
ber 15tb,  the  ninth  and  last  excursion,  this  time  to  Marple,  and  thence  to 
Itomiley  ; after  tea  an  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Bailey.  It  all  appears  so 
pleasant  that  one  can  scarcely  glance  at  the  list  of  officers,  and  see  Mr. 
Grindon’s  name  entered  as  secretary  without  concluding  that  Grindon  is  a 
synonym  for  happiness.  But,  with  all  our  regard  for  this  society,  we  can 
find  fault,  which  is  always  a fortunate  circumstanoe  for  a critic.  The  society 
is  too  botanical ; it  does  not  look  after  animals  enough.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  summer  should  be  to  teach  its  members  how  to  distinguish 
the  several  song-birds  of  the  district  by  their  voices,  flight,  and  plumage. 
We  could  suggest  a few  more  agreeable  tasks,  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  decent  to  observe  and  admire,  for  great  things  have  been  done  to 
enhance  the  love  of  nature  amongst  the  residents  in  a great  smoky  city. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  soirdes  commenced,  when  there  was  a 
display  of  microscopes,  and  a lecture  on  microscopic  botany  by  Mr.  Grindon. 
Dr.  Simpson,  who  occupied  the  chair,  no  doubt  contributed  his  share  of 
light,  effulgent  light;  for  on  a subsequent  occasion,  December  18th,  he 
presided  again,  and  spoke  most  eloquently  and  truthfully  on  the  elevating 
tendencies  of  scientific  pursuits.  As  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers, 
and  serve  generally  to  exhibit  the  purport  and  management  of  these 
meetings,  we  transcribe  verbatim  from  the  report  the  notice  of  the  last  of 
the  soirees  of  1866,  that  which  took  placo  on  December  18th,  and  with 
that  we  for  the  present  quit  the  subject.  The  specimens  exhibited  included 
a collection  of  fossils,  lent  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Forbes,  F.G.S. ; the  white  head  of 
an  arctic  fox,  brought  from  the  arctic  regions  by  the  MoClintook  expedition  ; 
and  a collection  o^  sixty  varieties  of  the  ivy-leaf.  The  two  latter  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Ilibberd,  the  lecturer  of  the  evoning.  On  the  tables 
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were  also  the  prize  herbariums  of  the  season,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Bar- 
row  and  Miss  Wilson;  and  specimens  of  the  cones  of  ihe  Wellingtonia, 
produced  at  the  residence  of  Lord  Crewe,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Grindon. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Pankhurst,  who  stated  that  that  meeting  com- 
pleted the  seventh  year  of  the  Society’s  existence,  and  he  hoped  the  new 
septenniad  would  be  entered  upon  with  renewed  zest.  Mr.  Hibberd’s 
excellent  address  upon  the  “ Essentials  of  Observation  in  Natural  History” 
occupied  considerably  over  an  hour,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  most 
cordial  attention.  In  substance  it  was  as  follows: — 

“ While  we  all  have  our  hobbies,  success  in  .any  enterprise  comes  only 
of  deep  love  of  what  we  undertake,  and  few  things  awaken  so  lively  an 
interest  as  natural  history.  Natural  history  is  important  and  interesting 
to  every  man,  since  it  is  through  what  we  derive  from  the  earth,  in  the 
form  of  natural  productions,  that  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  life  as  well  as  to 
sustain  it,  and  that  wo  become  intellectual  beings.  Natural  history  is 
identified  with  civilization.  Through  natural  history  we  understand  the 
nature  of  coal,  and  learn  how  to  procure  it.  So  with  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances used  for  food.  In  every  way  natural  history  proves  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  high  roads  to  human  happiness;  it  makes  us  more  complete 
as  human  beings. 

“ Referring  to  the  excursions  undertaken  by  the  society  during  the 
summer  months,  Mr.  Hibberd  said  it  was  important  to  remember  that  in 
order  to  derive  intelligent  enjoyment  from  country  rambles,  we  must  take 
knowledge  with  us.  Those  get  the  most  pleasure  and  reward  who  carry 
out  with  them  the  most,  previously  acquired.  ‘ To  him  who  hath,  shall  be 
given,’  is  not  more  true  in  morals  than  in  the  pursuits  of  nature.  Natural 
history  helps  immensely  to  perfect,  our  organs  of  sense.  A botanist  is  at 
once  known  by  his  quick  eye  and  keen  sense  of  discrimination.  So  with 
the  ornithologist ; So  with  the  geologist : they  learn  how  to  see.  How 
common  it  is  to  find  people  incapable  of  noticing  the  commonest  things; 
it  is  because  they  have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  observation,  such  as 
natural  history  so  eminently  confers.  What  mistakes  and  absurdities  are 
committed  in  giving  descriptions,  even  by  people  who  are  * well  educated  ’ ! 
The  reason  is  plain : they  have  not  been  observers  of  facts  in  natural 
history. 

“Natural  history  teaches  us  to  compare.  We  learn  from  it  how  to  be 
cautious  in  pronouncing  things  to  be  different  or  the  same.  Nature  never 
deceives  us,  though  she  submits  many  problems  to  our  curiosity,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  beautiful  Poinsetlia  which  (pointing  to  it)  stood  by  the  lec- 
turer’s side.  A strange  condition  of  the  common  mushroom  (exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hibberd)  was  another  apt  illustration.  Next',  holding  up  the  head  of 
a white  arctic  fox,  Mr.  Hibberd  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  organic 
types,  and  pointed  out  a number  of  very  curious  and  interesting  phenomena 
connected  therewith. 

“ Another  essential  to  the  wise  observation  of  nature  is  to  acquire  a good 
stock  of  sound  general  knowledge.  It  is  of  no  use  for  a man  to  say,  ‘ I will 
be  a botanist,’  or  ‘ I will  be  a geologist.’  The  sciences  help  one  another. 
The  anatomist  wants  some  knowledge  of  mechanics  ; the  botanist  wants 
knowledge  of  climates  and  seasons.  No  man  can  learn  a subject  even 
approximately  unless  he  gathers  light  and  illustration  from  many  surround- 
ing departments.  Very  important  is  it  also  to  take  broad  views  of  things, 
and  to  practise  catholicity  in  our  estimation  of  what  we  see  and  hear.  We 
should  always  remember  as  naturalists,  that  we  do  not  live  in  a botanic 
garden  or  in  a museum,  but  in  a world.  We  then  perceive  the  relations 
of  things,  and  learn  to  comprehend  somewhat  of  the  general  scheme  of 
creation,  and  to  see  how  things  fit  into  one  another.  Who  sends  his  boy 
to  school  in  order  that  he  may  become  simply  a mathematician  or  a 
chemist?  No  one.  We  want  our  boy  to  become  a citizen  of  the  world, 
and  as  this  is  the  true  idea  of  education,  so  is  it  in  reference  to  natural 
history  studies.  Always  avoid  walking  in  a groove.  To  a certain  extent 
we  are  constrained  to  it,  but  let  us  be  ever  striving  to  escape  from  the 
slavishness  of  it  while  we  still  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  some  given  point. 
And  while  doing  this,  never  look  with  contempt  on  the  studies  of  others, 
though  they  may  not  be  such  as  we  sympathise  with.  They  all  have  a 
use.  Keep  an  eye  to  truth,  admiring  everything  in  its  degree. 

“ Lastly,  wbilestudying  forms,  remember  that  life-history  is  still  more 
important.  The  mode  of  growing,  of  living,  even  of  dying,  for  everything 
has  its  own  way.  Moreover,  cultivate  a spirit  of  reverence ; believe  that 
this  world  is  a good  one;  and  be  glad  if  you  have  the  power  of  contem- 
plating it  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  eyes  of  the  poet,  for  the  imagination  is 
essential  to  sound  enjoyment  and  genuine  progress.” 


EAST  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

An  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  was  held  by  this  society,  in  the  Vestry 
Hall,  Bow,  on  Thursday,  the  4th,  and  Friday,  the  5th  of  April.  The 
announcement  of  the  fact  need  not  startle  the  community,  but  it  is  worth 
especial  notice  that  a local  society,  instituting  an  exhibition  of  spring 
flowers,  makes  an  innovation  on  the  customary  order  of  things,  and 
establishes  a most  valuable  precedent.  Not  that  such  an  exhibiiion  is  a 
thing  unheard  of,  because  in  the  days  of  the  Surrey  Floricultural  and 
other  societies,  when  the  late  John  Neville  was  a young  man,  such  things 
were  rather  common,  but  they  have  sunk  into  desuetude  long  enough 
to  justify  us  in  congratulating  the  amateurs  of  Bow  on  reviving  the  idea, 
and  carrying  it  out  with  taste  and  spirit.  The  large  room  in  whioh  the 
principal  part  of  the  display  was  made  presented  a beautiful  appearance. 
So,  indeed,  did  the  small  room,  where  there  was  no  competition  ; but  the 
interest  for  judges  and  connoisseurs  was  ooncentred  in  the  competitive 
part  of  the  display,  for  there  were  the  evidences  of  the  love  of  floriculture 
still  influencing  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  citizens,  a matter  of  far 
greater  importance,  socially  speaking,  than  the  charming  display  by  Mr. 
Allen,  of  the  Norfolk  Nursery,  Shacklewoll,  who  had  the  small  room 
almost  wholly  to  himself,  and  made  suoh  good  use  of  it,  that  therein  was 
to  be  found  a complete  exhibition  comprising  plants,  cut  flowers,  and 
trophies.  In  the  large  room  there  is  a sort  of  orchestra  or  platform,  or 
rostrum,  wo  know  not  what : it  is  a narrow  strip  of  flooring,  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  hall  by  an  elegant  iron  railing.  It  is  admirably 
adapted,  on  such  occasions  ns  these,  for  a special  display  of  plants,  though 
it  may  be  supposed  that  on  ordinary  occasions  its  use  is  to  favour  a dis- 
play of  eloquence  ; and  we  trust,  if  it  is  ever  so  used,  it  may  be  in  favour  of 
a reduction  of  the  present  enormous  aggregate  of  metropolitan  taxation. 
Here,  however,  Mr.  I’restoe,  the  able  superintendent  of  Viotoria  Park,  had 
taken  possession  witli  a splendid  collection,  comprising  Aralias,  Marantas, 
Dracaenas,  Culndiums,  India-rubber  plants,  Eriostemons,  Begonias, 
Geraniums,  ifco.,  and  a very  charming  variety  of  colours  and  forms  was  the 
result;  all,  howover,  were  arranged  in  a formal  manner,  befitting  the 
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forninl  and  almost  Holomn  nito  on  whioli  they  worn  plaood.  On  tlio  two 
Hides  of  t lie  hull  worn  bunks  of  plnnts  and  flowers,  one  large  oorapartmont 
being  aaaigned  to  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  of  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoko  Newington, 
who  11  lied  it  with  Cylisus,  Cineraria**,  and  other  spring  flowers, 
making  quite  ft  blaze  of  colour.  Ollier  compartnaents  wore  sp- 
propriated  to  competitive  collections,  the  schedule  inviting  com- 
petition in  collections  of  plsnts  in  flower,  and  collections  of  plants 
with  line  foliage.  In  the  collections,  Mr.  Grove  led  the  wny  with 
a very  beautiful  group  comprising  n pair  of  fine  C*ll«s,  bright  Aeaoiaa,  a 
good  example  of  Ftiohsia  Glory  of  England,  n superbly  forced  Hydrangea, 
n hutch  of  Rhododendrons,  h Rose  nicely  in  flower,  Dent/, ins,  and  other  good 
things.  In  the  centre  was  n little  fountain,  which  splashed  and  sprinkled 
most  musically,  a pretty  relief  to  the  stillness  of  the  plants.  Mr. 
Deacon  was  second  in  this  class  with  a beautiful  group,  comprising  a 
very  fine  and  fresh  Hydrangea,  several  finely-grown  pot  Roses  (not  all  of 
which,  however,  were  out),  some  hiilliant  Cinerarias,  Dielytras,  and 
Fuchsias.  Here  again  Glory  of  England  appeared  to  he  the  favourite 
fuchsia  for  early  flowers.  Third  in  this  olass  Mr.  Howard,  with  a fine 
Cytisus,  three  beautiful  Heaths  in  flower,  good  Deut/ias  and  Hyacinths, 
and  a lew  pleasing  misoellanies.  Fourth,  Mr.  Hardy,  who  brought  some 
well-flowered  Pelargoniums,  in  which  a plant  of  Gauntlet  was  undoubtedly 
the  best;  also  Fuchsias,  Cytisus,  and  a nice  lot  of  Zonales.  Fifth,  Mr. 
Grace,  with  a few  beautiful  Aurioulas,  Dielytras,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
The  judges  regretted  they  could  not  place  this  lot  higher,  especially 
on  account  of  the  auriculas,  a few  of  which  were  exceedingly  good ; but 
after  careful  deliberation,  they  felt  compelled  to  place  them  after  the  fore- 
going ; the  sixth  position  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  had  some  nice 
pieces  of  foliage,  but  not  many  flowers. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Hyacinths  Mr.  Grove  took  first  place  with  a very 
beautiful  collection.  Mr.  Grace,  Mr.  Cheshire,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  also  pre- 
sented nice  groups,  with  good  spikes  and  the  colours  various  and  fresh. 
The  best  twelve  Tulips  came  from  Mr.  Howard;  the  next  best  from  Mr. 
Grove.  Here  the  ugly  double  Van  Thol  was  the  best  of  the  varieties,  gor- 
geous for  size  and  oolour,  but  never  worthy  to  compete  with  a good  sample 
of  Proserpine,  Tom  Moore,  or  Imperator  Rubroruro,  which  in  form  and 
finish  vie  with  the  florists’  varieties.  But  double  tulips  please,  and  there- 
fore have  their  place  in  the  world.  Mr.  Deacon  presented  a beautiful 
group  of  six  Polyanthus  Narciss,  very  nicely  done,  the  heights  uniform, 
and  flowers  and  leaves  dean.  In  the  class  for  three  Mr.  Cheshire  took 
first  place,  Mr.  Grove  second. 

In  the  ante-room  Mr.  Allen  of  Shacklewell  put  up  a collection  of  plants 
and  flowers,  which  were  not  only  displayed  with  great  taste,  but  comprised 
a large  number  of  valuable  subjects  in  a state  of  the  highest  perfection. 
A background  was  constructed  by  means  of  a series  of  painted  panels. 
Against  this  were  placed  pedestals  surmounted  with  tree-ferns;  beneath 
the  tree-ferns  foliage  and  flowering  plants  were^grouped  in  two  sets,  open- 
ing in  the  centre,  where  was  placed  a large  silver  epergne  loaded  with 
choice  flowers.  The  effect  of  this  was  not  only  pleasing,  but  decidedly 
rich,  novel,  and  above  the  average  degree  of  merit  of  such  things.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  amateurs  of  Bow  may,  having  made  so  good  a be- 
ginning, continue  to  consider  a spring  show  a necessary  part  of  their  pro- 
gramme, and  that  many  other  societies  may  follow  their  example. 
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kitchen  ffiartitn  anb  JFtame  ffirounb. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Flat-hoe  between  growing  crops,  and  be  very  vigi- 
lant in  keeping  down  the  weeds,  dealing  promptly  with  them  at  every 
opportunity  during  dry  weather. 

Potatoes. — Protect  the  shoots  of  potatoes  which  have  made  their 
appearance  above  ground  by  drawing  earth  over  them,  and  continue  plant- 
ing for  the  main  crop. 

Seakale  and  Rhubarb. — Where  fresh  beds  are  wanted,  they  should  now 
be  made. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — The  main  crop  to  be  sown  this  week.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ensure  fine  buttons  in  the  autumn  and  winter  from  this  much- 
esteemed  vegetable  unless  the  seed  is  sown  early.  Choose  for  the  seed- 
bed a sunny  spot,  and  let  the  soil  be  liberally  manured.  Sow  thin. 

Cabbage  to  be-sown  in  considerable  breadths  if  the  main  sowing  is  not 
yet  done.  The  seed  sown  now  will  give  supplies  from  August  to  April 
next,  if  the  sorts  are  well  chosen. 

Cauliflower. — Those  that  have  stood  the  winter  beneath  handlights 
should  have  the  soil  loosened  about  them,  and  a little  eaith  drawn  to  the 
stems.  The  glasses  should  now  be  removed,  but  be  kept  ready  to  put  on 
at  night  in  case  of  keen  north-east  winds  blowing,  when  they  will  be  useful 
to  put  on  at  night,  and  indeed  to  leave  on  for  a day  or  two,  should  the 
weather  be  really  wintry,  as  is  not  unusual  at  this  time  of  year. 

Kidney  Beans  may  be  sown  on  warm  borders  for  a first  supply. 

Lettuces  may  be  sown  in  open  beds  for  main  summer  crop.  Any  that 
are  crowded  in  seed-pans  may  be  much  benefited  by  pricking  out  on  a bed 
under  a frame,  to  be  lifted  shortly  with  good  balls,  and  planted  out  finally. 
If  this  treatment  is  carried  out  with  care,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  check  as 
possible,  some  grand  samples  may  be  grown,  manure  and  water  being  of 
necessity  aids  thereto.  But  if  the  plants  are  roughly  handled,  and  suffer 
much,  the  check  will  cause  them  to  bolt  as  soon  as  warm  weather  sets  in. 

Basil  is  in  great  demand  in  some  families,  but  many  never  use  it  at  all. 
It  is  rather  tender,  and  is  best  treated  as  a half-hardy  annual,  being 
sown  on  heat  and  transplanted.  If  do  convenience  to  do  this,  sow  on 
the  warmest  nook  you  can  find,  and  if  possible  on  a bed  of  rather  dry 
sandy  soil. 

Broccoli  of  any  and  every  kind  may  be  sown  now.  Any  plants  coming 
forward  in  seed-pans  to  be  made  as  hardy  as  possible  by  full  exposure  to 
air- and  sunshine,  preparatory  to  pricking  out. 

Carrot. — Therein  still  time  for  sowing  the  main  crop;  in  fact,  early 
sowmg  is  not  desirable.  James’s  Intermediate  is  a most  useful  kind  for 
shallow  soils  ; but  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  Long  Orange  and  Surrey  Red 
for  good  deep  soils,  where  handsome  roots  are  required. 

Asparagus. — Sow  the  seed  for  new  plantations  on  ground  deeply  dug  and 
abundantly  manured.  Established  beds  ought  to  have  been  dressed  at 
least  a fortnight  ago.  If  not  yet  done,  finish  the  job  at  once. 

P arsley  to  be  sown  for  summer  and  autumn  use.  To  grow  it  fine  requires 
a very  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  to  be  freely  thinned  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle. 


Raduhfh  of  the  turnip  kind  to  bo  sown  on  rich  noil  in  sufficient  breadths 
to  yield  supplies  for  some  time.  They  will  not  soon  get  woody  if  on  rioh 
soil,  nuprcially  if  the  bed  is  situated  near  trees  where  there  will  be  shade 
at  midday. 

Celery. — Prick  out  young  plants  into  boxos  or  on  a slight  hotbed,  and 
at  ell  favourable  opportunities  give  air  as  soon  as  they  have  established 
themselves.  If  the  main  crop  is  not  already  sown,  sow  it  at  once  in  a gentle 
hunt,  and  also  a little  of  it  in  the  open  ground  on  a warm  border  to  come  in 
late  in  the  season. 

JFIototr  ffinrben. 

Hollyhocks  planted  now  will  bloom  well  this  season,  so  there  is  still 
time  for  those  who  have  not  yet  made  up  their  selections.  The  soil  for 
Hollyhocks  should  be  deep  well-manured  loam,  and  the  plants  should  be 
from  cuttings  of  last  autumn,  now  strong,  in  60  or  48  pots,  the  pots  quite 
full  of  roots.  After  planting,  turn  an  empty  pot  over  each  plant  to  prevent 
exhaustion  by  the  sun,  for  a week. 

Pinks  and  Pansies. — These  should  have  a rich  top-dressing  now,  taking 
care  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  beds  before  it  is  applied. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  turned  out  of  pots  into  good  borders  now 
will  take  to  their  stations  immediately.  If  delayed  longer,  they  will  not  do 
so  well  unless  frequently  supplied  with  water;  and  it  is  advisable  to  grow 
these  plants  with  as  few  artificial  aids  us  possible. 

Polyanthus  seed  may  be  sown  on  north  borders  on  fine  soil,  and  to 
be  very  thinly  covered.  If  the  border  is  dry,  water  well  before  sowing. 
When  the  sowing  is  done,  sprinkle  a very  thin  coating  of  moss  over  the 
seed  plot;  this  will  preserve  a sufficient  degree  of  moisture  till  the  plants 
appear.  If  this  seed  gets  dry  after  being  once  made  moist  in  the  ground, 
it  perishes. 

Chrysanthemums. — Now  is  a good  time  to  propagate  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, or  by  taking  the  young  rooted  suckers,  and  potting  each  singly  in  a 
48-sized  pot,  and  giving  them  the  shelter  of  a warm  greenhouse. 

General  Work. — Look  after  syringes,  garden  engines,  &c. ; put  new 
suckers  where  required,  and  see  that  they  are  at  once  placed  in  efficient 
working  order,  as  they  will  speedily  be  required  for  constant  and  active 
use. 

JFrult  ffiarben  anb  ©rcfjarb  House. 

Fruit  Garden. — Trees  lately  planted  on  dry  sandy  soils  had  best  be 
mulched  at  once  with  rotten  dung.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  spread  short 
litter  or  some  other  such  material  to  arrest  evaporation,  or  during  dry 
weather  they  may  suffer  considerably.  Should  there  be  any  pruning  not 
yet  done,  let  it  be  finished  instanter  ; the  trees  are  growing  freely,  and  in 
many  places  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 

Grafting. — Old  trees  which  it  is  intended  to  head  down  should  be  done 
at  once,  and  the  stock  grafted  as  soon  as  possible. 

ffirccnljciuse  anb  ©onserbatorg.; 

Greenhouse. — Prepare  at  once  to  harden  off  all  soft-wooded  plants  in- 
tended for  bedding  out  early.  Calceolarias  will  be  all  the  worse  for  bedding 
if  kept  under  glass  any  longer  ; the  same  with  Gazanias  and  scarlet  Gera- 
niums, if  they  have  filled  60-sized  pots  with  roots.  A few  spare  lights  or 
old  frames  will  suffice  now  to  protect  them  at  night,  and  where  few  facili- 
ties exist,  a little  ingenuity  will  suffice  to  provide  protection  by  means  of 
tiffany  or  varnished  calico. 

Conservatory. — The  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  stirred,  and  some  fresh 
soil  added,  in  order  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a vigorous  condition.  Shoots 
that  are  rambling  and  unsightly  should  be  pinched  back  promptly.  Plants 
placed  in  the  house  during  their  period  of  blooming  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  should  not  have  too  much  water,  or  they  may  become 
diseased.  Chinese  Azaleas,  however,  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  while 
in  bloom,  but  water  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  flowers,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  moderately  dry. 

Pelargoniums  required  for  late  blooming  should  be  stopped  now,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  well-shaped  plants.  Young  stock  should  now 
have  a good  shift. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias. — Keep  shaded  while  making  their  new  growth, 
and  syringe  frequently.  Remove  all  seed-pods  and  the  few  remaining 
flowers  that  abstract  vigour  from  the  new  wood.  Like  ourselves,  plants  can- 
not well  do  two  things  at  a time;  when  growing,  they  do  not  need  to  be 
bothered  with  flowers,  and  vice  versa. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  now  night  and  day 
during  warm  weather.  Be  in  no  haste  to  plant,  as  we  may  yet  have  frosts 
and  cold  rains.  Pot  off  plants  newly  rooted,  and  let  them  taste  a little 
bottom-heat  to  induce  new  roots  to  form. 

Calceolarias. — Green-fly  must  be  kept  down  either  by  means  of  the 
syringe  or  tobacco-smoke.  Cuttings  taken  now  and  placed  in  a gentle  heat 
will  speedily  take  root  and  form  nice  plants  this  season.  Young  stock  to  be 
shifted  on  as  required;  in  repotting,  plant  deeper  than  before,  as  they  send 
out  rootlets  from  the  stem.  Herbaceous  kinds  which  have  been  pushed  on 
for  early  decoration,  and  are  now  showing  bloom,  should  be  removed  into  a 
cool  airy  place,  to  strengthen  the  flower  stems,  or  they  will  be  drawn  up 
lanky  and  weak. 

Fuchsias  to  be  frequently  syringed,  and  grown  steadily  on  in  a warm 
moist  atmosphere;  long-jointed  ones  may  be  stopped  so  as  to  produce  bushy 
plants. 

Heaths  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  coming  into  bloom  should  have 
plenty  of  air. 

Stobc  anb  ©rdjib  House. 

Orchid  House. — Shade  during  bright  weather  with  tiffany,  or  some  other 
suitable  material,  removing  it  early  in  the  afternoon.  Plants  requiring  re- 
potting must  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  in  a growing  state. 
Keep  up  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  paths,  flues,  &c., 
and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Cattleyas,  many  of  the  Dendrobiums, 
Sobralias,  Gongoras,  Brassias,  and  all  similar  orchids,  must  have  abundance 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  as  they  are  now  growing  freely.  The  bloom  of 
plants  in  flower  may  be  prolonged  by  removing  them  to  the  conservatory, 
drawing-room,  or  other  building  where  the  atmosphere  is  drier.  Plants 
suspended  in  baskets  or  on  blocks  will  require  the  frequent  and  plentiful  use 
of  the  syringe  to  keep  them  in  health.  A more  interesting  method  than 
using  outside  shading  is  to  train  climbers  over  the  roof;  if  these  are  kept  in 
good  order,  and  trained  with  judgment,  they  will  be  found  to  answer 
admirably. 

Stove. — Keep  up  a warm  moist  atmosphere,  and  allow  no  diminution  of 
bottom-heat,  as  most  of  the  plants,  and  especially  those  which  have  been 
recently  potted,  are  now  making  vigorous  growths.  All  free-growing  plants, 
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such  as  Gesneras  and  Clerodendrons,  should  bo  shifted  on  as  soon  as  they 
require  it. 

Soft-wooded  Plants  are  now  starting  into  growth  freely,  and  must  have 
light,  beat,  and  moisture.  If  allowed  to  start  under  stages,  and  in  other  odd 
places  where  they  havo  been  stowed  away,  they  will  soon  get  drawn  and  be 
the  worse  for  it. 

Begonias  may  be  repotted  and  propagated. 

Gari-enias  flourish  in  a pit  with  dung  linings,  as  they  revel  in  a warm 
close  atmosphere. 

.forcing  pt. 

Forced  Fruits. — Figs  will  need  stopping  the  young  shoots  at  the  fourth 
eye,  and  plenty  of  syringe,  to  help  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Cherries  of 
good  size  must  have  plenty  of  light  to  give  colour  and  flavour;  also  syringe, 
liquid  manure,  plenty  of  air,  without  cold  draughts ; and  as  soon  as  they 
show  colour,  less  water.  Strong  foreright  shoots  to  bo  stopped  back  to  five 
buds.  Peaches  and  nectarines  may  have  clear  weak  liquid  manure  as  soon 
as  the  fruits  begin  to  swell ; at  the  same  time  thin  the  crop,  and  syringe 
every  morning.  All  the  foregoing  may  have  a temperature  not  lower  than 
48°  at  night,  nor  higher  than  80°  by  day  ; keep  as  much  within  these  extremes 
as  possible,  and  give  plenty  of  air  till  two  p.m.  on  bright  sunny  days. 

Pines  are  growing  freely,  and  must  have  plenty  of  water.  In  the  fruiting 
house  there  must  -be  a good  heat  kept  up — 65°  to  70°  by  night,  80°  to  90°  by 
day  ; successions  6°  less.  Pines  fruiting  require  more  air  than  growing  plants, 
or  the  fruit  will  be  flavourless.  If  the  fruit  needs  support,  it  is  a proof  that 
plants  are  not  so  robust  as  they  should  be. 

Vines  in  covered  borders  require  the  full  power  of  the  sun  on  thpir  roots  - 
now,  eo  remove  the  covering  at  once.  Let  there  be  no  neglect  in  stopping 
and  tying-in,  now  that  the  vines  are  growing  freely.  Covered  borders  are 
usually  very  dry  at  this  season,  and  a good  so  king  is  necessary. 

Cucumbers. — See  that  the  beds  are  not  too  moist,  or  mildew  may  appear. 
Add  fresh  linings,  fork  up  the  beds,  give  air  cautiously,  stop  and  train,  and 
use  tobacco  at  the  first  sight  of  fly. 

Figs  must  be  frequently  syringed  until  the  fruits  begin  to  change  colour, 
and  the  roots  must  be  aided  with  manure-water.  Stop  the  young  shoots  be- 
fore they  push  too  far  ; four  joints  are  a good  aveiage. 

Melons  in  a strong  state,  and  with  a good  bottom-heat,  should  now  be 
encouraged  to  set  about  half  a dozen  fruit  each.  If  not  strong,  nip  out  the 
blossoms  to  prevent  fruiting.  Use  the  syringe  regularly,  but  moderately  ; 
close  early.  If  allowed  to  go  too  dry,  red  spider  will  appear,  and  do  mischief. 
If  any  leaves  have  a b irnt  or  shrivelled  appearance,  look  underneath  them 
for  the  cause,  where  it  is  likely  enough  to  be  found. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  now  coming  on  well,  and  the  trees  must 
be  assisted  to  swell  the  fruit  to  a good  size.  Give  enough  water,  with  liquid 
manure  at  least  once  a week.  Pinch  < ff  laterals,  tie  in  good  wood,  syringe 
early  on  fine  mornings,  and  always  give  air  early. 

Strawberries  ripening  to  have  less  water  and  plenty  of  light ; tempera- 
ture not  lower  than  55°  by  night,  nor  higher  than  70°  by  day.  Remove 
runners  on  plants  coming  into  fruit ; those  gathered  from  may  be  allowed  to 
run,  to  make  early  plants  for  forcing  next  year. 


PERIODICALS. 

Permanent  Pastures : their  Formation  and  Improvement.  By  Martin 
H.  Sutton,  F.R.H.S.,  &c.  7th  edition.  Blackie  and  Sons.- — This  is 
the  essay  originally  contributed  by  Mr.  Sutton  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society , now  reproduced  for  the  seventh  time,  and  this  time 
with  life-size  and  truthful  figures  of  the  grasses  recommended  for  the 
several  characteristic  soils.  All  we  need  say  of  this  now  famous  essay  is 
that  it  is  the  best  on  the  subject,  and  that  its  appearance  in  a new  dress  is 
most  timely  and  opportune.  All  who  are  concerned  in  the  laying-down  of 
pastures  should  not  proceed  another  step  without  consulting  it. 

The  Ladies'  Treasury,  edited  by  Mrs.  Warren,  is  this  month  full  of 
life,  variety,  and  its  tone  throughout  is  healthy  and  elevating.  There  are 
stories  for  the  young,  and  essays  for  those  of  riper  years,  and  heaps  of 
practical  matter  for  good  housewives  and  housewives  who  wish  to  become 
good.  The  pictures  are  admirable : one  of  them  is  a large  design  in 
colours,  representing  a fisherman’s  family  “ on  the  look-out  ” at  the  sea- 
beach. 

The  Gardener  for  April  contains  articles  on  Hedychium  corcmarium,  one 
of  the  best  of  tbe  neglected  plants;  a continuation  of  the  valuable  series  of 
papers  on  “ the  Flower  Garden ;”  a note  on  the  fruiting  of  Benthamia 
fragrifera,  which  will  never  be  of  any  use  in  this  country;  and  a variety  of 
Other  useful  and  interesting  matters. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Cassell 
and  Co. — The  first  sensible  contribution  to  the  history  of  ballooning  as  a 
science.  It  will  be  valued  by  meteorologists,  and  all  others  who  are 
interested  in  tbe  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Rail  and  the  Road.  No.  1.  Great  Eastern  Railway.  By  Greville 
F.  ( Barnes),  340,  Strand. — This  is  a guide-book  for  anglers  to  fishing 
stations  in  Essex  and  Herts,  by  one  of  the  many  accomplished  sportsmen 
connected  with  our  able  contemporary  The  Field.  To  brethren  of  the 
angle  it  will  be  of  great  value,  as  it  gives  the  latest  information  re- 
specting the  regulations  of  the  principal  waters,  and  all  needful  particulars 
respecting  weirs,  pools,  shallows,  and  other  matters  that  directly  bear  on 
tbe  quality  of  the  sport  in  this  or  that  place  ; and  the  writer  does  not  forget 
to  point  out  tbe  best  routes  to  the  several  districts,  and  the  best  houses  of 
entertainment  for  the  tourist  angler.  It  is  a good  shilling’s  worth  on  the 
subjeof. 


Correjsjjonimue* 

— ❖ — 

Roses  and  the  Winter  in  the  West. — I have  carefully  studied  the 
report  by  Mr.  Laxton  on  roses  at  Stamford.  As  an  amateur,  allow  mo 
space  for  a query  or  two.  In  List  No.  1 I notice,  amongst  tbe  hybrid 
perpetuate,  Rev.  II.  Dombrain,  Catherine  Guillot,  ami  Comte  de  l’aris. 
Are  not  the  two  former  Bourbons,  and  the  latter  a Noisette?  In  list 
No.  2,  amongst  the'  half-hardy  hybrid  perpetunls,  Louise  Odier  and 
Baron  Gonella.  Are  not  these  both  Bourbons  ? In  list  No.  3,  Marguerite 
Bonnet  and  Madame  Masson.  Is  not  the  former  of  these  a Bourbon, 
and  the  latter  a Noisette?  As  a young  rosarian,  I should  be  obliged 
if  you  would  put  me  right.  We  have  had  the  severest  winter  hero  that 
has  been  known  in  this  extreme  west  part  of  England  for  above  thirty 
years,  yet  I find  my  experience  of  certain  roses  differs  from  that  of 
Mr.  Laxton.  He  puts  amongst  his  list  of  very  tender  roses  Comtesse  J 


de  Chabrillant,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  Maurice 
Bernardin,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  S6nateur  Vaisse,  Eugene  Appert,  and 
Anna  Alexiefif,  hybrid  perpetuals ; and  Celine  Forestier,  a Noisette.  All 
these  with  me  have  survived  above  10°  of  frost,  unprotected  in  the  open, 
during  the  month  of  January  last,  and  are  now,  as  they  have  always 
been,  strong  healthy  plants.  B. 

[Rev.  II.  Dombrain,  Catherine  Guillot,  Baron  Gonella,  Louise  Odier, 
and  Marguerite  Bonnet,  may  be  most  properly  classified  with  the  hybrid 
Bourbons,  but  it  is  really  a matter  of  quite  small  importance,  for  many 
with  equally  strong  Bourbon  features  are  in  the  H.  P.  list.  Madame 
Masson  is  a true  H.  P.,  with  large  crimson  purple  flowers;  but  Madame 
M'dssot  is  a Noisette,  with  pretty  flesh-coloured  flowers.  Comte  de  Paris 
is  a veritable  Tea,  a very  veritable  Tea.  The  roses  you  name  as  in  Mr. 
Laxton’s  list  of  tender  kinds  we  have  always  found  to  be  amongst  the  most 
hardy.  It  is  curious  that  both  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Laxton  date  from 
damp  valleys.  We  now  want  reports  from  bleak  hill-sides  and  hot,  stony, 
dry  places. — Ed.] 


to  <®uewe$* 

— *■ — 

Selection  of  Greenhouse  Shrubs  and  Climbers. — R.  B. — The  following  are 
subjects  of  easy  culture,  and  every  way  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
beginners,  being  mostly  free  bloomers  offering  considerable  diversity  of 
character,  as  to  habit  and  season  of  flowering.  They  are  also  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  and  obtainable  at  any  respectable  nursery.  Those 
marked  thus  (* ) are  most  desirable  for  small  collections. — Shrubby  Plants. — 
*Acacia  armata,  yellow,  May  to  June;  A.  Lsmbertiana,  purple,  May  to  June; 
A.  pulcbella,  yellow,  May  to  June;  Adenandra  unifiora,  pink,  April  to 
July  ; A.  umbellate,  pink,  April  to  July  ; * Azalea  indica,  in  variety,  March 
to  May ; * Borronia  serrulata,  red,  June  to  July;  B.  pinnata,  purple,  Feb. 
to  May;  Bonvardia  tryphilla,  scarlet,  April  to  November;  * Camellia 
japonica,  in  variety,  January  to  May  ; *Chorozema  cordata,  red,  April ; *C. 
Dicksonii,  scarlet,  July;  Coleonema  tenuifolia,  rose,  March;  Cytisus 
racemosus,  yellow,  February  to  May  ; Daphne  odora,  purple,  March  to 
December;  Diosma  cupressina,  pink,  June  to  July  ; * Epacris  grandiflora, 
crimson,  January  to  June;  E.  nivalis,  white,  January  to  June;  E.  im- 
pre8S»,  crimson,  January  to  June ; • Erica  splendens,  scarlet,  April  to 
September;  * E.  grandiflora,  yellow,  May  to  September;  ,*  E.  aristata 
major,  scarlet,  March  to  April ; • E.  Sbannoniana,  white  and  purple,  June; 
* E.  Massoni,  red  and  green,  July  to  October;  Gardenia  radicans,  white, 
March  to  June ; Jasminura  odoratissimum,  white,  May  to  November; 
Nerium  splendens,  pink,  June  to  October;  * N.  oleander,  red,  August; 
N.  album,  white,  June  to  October ; Pul  ten  sea  obeordata,  yellow,  May  to 
July  ; * Salvia  fulgens  scarlet,  May  to  September ; * S.  patens,  blue,  May 
to  September. — Climbers  and  Trailers. — * Bignonia  grandiflora,  orange, 
July  to  August;  * Cobea  scandens,  purple,  May  to  October;  Erythrina 
cri8ta-galli,  scarlet,  May  to  July;  Gompholobium  polymorphum,  yellow, 
March  to  August;  Jasminum  revolutum,  yellow,  March  to  September; 
Kennedia  prostrata,  scarlet,  April  to  June;  K.  nigricans,  purple,  March  to 
June;  * Maurandia  Barclayana,  purple,  April  to  December;  Lophosper- 
mum,  var.,  July  to  November;  * Mandevilla  sauveolens,  white,  June  to 
August;  * Passiflora  oerulea  raepmosa,  purple,  June  to  October ; Sollya 
heteropbylla,  blue,  July  to  October;  * Thunbergia  alata,  yellow,  May  to 
September;  T.  alabs,  white,  May  to  September ; * Tropaeolum  tricolorum, 
orange-purple,  May  to  August;  * T.  bracbyceras,  yellow,  May  to  Sep- 
tember; * T.  Lobbianum,  varieties,  scarlet,  January  to  December;  T. 
Jarrattii,  scarlet-yellow,  June. 

Trees  in  Paris. — One  of  the  best  features  of  Parisian  gardening,  of 
Parisian  improvements,  is  tbe  great  abundance  of  healthy  young  trees  that 
are  introduced  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  planted  wherever  a new 
road  or  boulevard  is  constructed.  It  is  indeed  very  surprising  to  see  how 
well  this  is  done,  and  to  what  an  enormous  extent,  as  well  in  tbe  centre  of 
Paris,  on  the  boulevards,  along  the  river,  &c.,  as  on  the  scores  of  miles  of 
suburban  boulevards,  radiating  avenues  and  roads,  the  sides  of  which  one 
would  think  capable  of  supplying  Paris  with  building  ground  for  a couple 
of  generations  to  come.  All  the  planting  in  all  the  London  parks  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  avenue  and  boulevard  planting  in  and  around 
Paris;  and  the  trees  are  nearly  all  young,  but  very  vigorous  and  promising. 
Every  tree  is  trained  and  pruned  so  as  toform  a symmetrical  straight-ascend- 
ing head,  with  a clean  stem.  Every  tree  is  protected  by  a slight  cast-iron 
or  stick  basket,  neat  wads  and  ties  preventing  this  from  rubbing  against 
tbe  tree  injuriously;  it  is  staked  when  young,  and  when  old  if  necessary. 
Most  important  of  all,  nearly  every  tree  is  fortified  with'a  cast-iron  grating 
six  feet  wide  or  so,  which  effectually  prevents  the  ground  from  becoming 
hard  about  the  trees  in  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares,  permits  of  any 
attention  the  tree  may  require  when  young,  and  of  abundanoe  of  water 
being  quickly  absorbed  in  summer.  The  expense  for  the<e  strong  and 
wide  gratings  must  be  something  immense;  but  assuredly  the  result  that 
will  be  presented  by  the  trees  a few  years  hence  will  more  than  repay  for 
all  expense,  by  the  grateful  shade  and  beauty  they  will  afford  the  town  in 
all  its  parts.  A few  days  ago  we  saw  them  cutting  away  a new  wide  street 
from  the  oorner  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or  from  near  the  Theatre  Franijais, 
towards  the  Boulevard  des  Capuoines,  through  that  very  closely-built  part 
of  Paris;  and  as  soon  as  the  pathway  is  levelled,  in  go  the  trees  and  down 
go  their  protecting  cage  and  grating,  while  they  are  equally  busy  and  far 
more  extensively  engaged  on  the  outer  side.  It  is  almost  too  much  to 
hope  for  such  improvement  in  London,  though  it  is  oapable  of  being  beau- 
tified to  an  even  greater  extent  by  judicious  planting,  and  the  frees  used  in 
Paris  would  do  equally  well  there;  but  we  at  all  events  hope  that  trees  may 
be  planted  along  tbe  Thames  Embankment;  there  will  be  plenty  of  spaco 
and  a fine  opportunity,  and  they  would  highly  embellish  what  will  be  the 
greatest  improvement  London  has  yet  seen. — The  Field. 

A Credit  to  their  Country. — A Canadian  paper  states  that  there  is 
a family  in  Trafalgar,  near  Milton,  “ raised  on  clBy  land,’’  of  a length  and 
breadth  that  the  province  may  be  challenged  to  beat.  There  are  six  boys, 
nil  over  (5 ft.  high,  weighing  respectively  219,  220,  224,  220, 217,  nnd  lODIbs,, 
making  an  aggregate  weight  of  l,3001bs.,  or  an  average  weight  ot  about 
154  stone. 

Lean  Souls. — A clergyman  in  Ohio  told  the  trustees  of  his  chapel  that 
ho  must  have  his  money,  as  his  family  wero  suffering  for  want  of  tho 
necessaries  of  life,  “ Money ! ” replied  the  chairman  ; “ you  preaoh  for 
money! — 1 thought  you  preached  for  the  good  of  801118!"  “Souls!’’ 
replied  the  minister;  “ I can’t  eat  souls;  and  if  I oonld,  it  would  take  a 
thousand  such  as  yours  to  make  a meal." 
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Gardens  in  great  cities  are  not  always  doomed  to  mis- 
management, because  we  can  call  to  mind  a few  examples  that 
establish  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the  possibility  of  city 
gardening.  But,  as  a rule,  whenever  the  parochial  mind  initiates 
a city-garden  movement,  the  end  of  it  is  a burlesque  of  a most 
melancholy  character.  Londoners — that  is  to  say,  those  of  them 

who  have  any  taste  and  knowledge  in  gardening  matters — must  be 
familiar  with  some  dreadful  examples  of  horticultural  muddle  in  the 
planting  of  squares,  churchyards,  and  other  open  spaces ; and 
many  of  them  can  call  to  mind  how  ready  are  city  churchwardens 
to  cut  down  trees,  and  how  reluctant  they  are  to  plant  them.  The 
Board  of  Works  possesses  vast  powers,  conferred  upon  it  by  a recent 
enactment,  for  preserving  and  improving  the  open  spaces  of  the 
metropolis.  We  have  not  yet  become  aware  that  the  Board  has 
actually  set  about  cleaning  and  embellishing  any  of  the  metropolitan 
oases,  and  we  hope  that  if  they  should  ever  put  into  force  the 
Gardens  in  Towns  Protection  Act,  they  will  take  competent  advice 
on  practical  matters,  and  not  go  jobbing  on  their  own  account,  as 
some  of  the  parochial  boards  have  done,  to  the  waste  of  parochial 
money  anrl  the  disgrace  of  parochial  decency.  Such  a hideous  hole,  in 
the  midst  of  houses,  as  Leicester  Square,  is  a standing  proof  that 
Taste  has  but  small  influence  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  great 
metropolis.  Even  the  gardens  about  the  Inns  of  Court  are  not 
all  as  they  should  be,  or  might  be ; though  we  must  speak  tenderly 
on  this  point,  for  we  have  many  times  in  our  hearts  forgiven  the 
lawyers  for  all  their  real  sins,  and  their  alleged  sins,  w’hen  walking 
through  Raymond’s  Buildings,  -where  the  grass  is  always  green,  and 
the  elm-trees  are  protected  from  butchery  ; or  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  where,  besides  grass  and  trees,  there  are  also  flowers,  and 
occasionally  such  flowers  as  attract  thousands  of  persons  from  all 
parts  to  see  them.  And  this  very  reflection,  that  the  lawyers  do 
more  for  city  gardening  than  any  other  class,  furnishes  the  best 
argument  against  the  churchwardens  and  members  of  district 
boards,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  gardening,  do  much  mangling, 
but  who  may  perhaps  bear  to  be  reminded  that  what  the  lawyers 
find  possible  other  people  may  find  possible,  for  a knowledge  of  law 
is  not  essential  to  the  successful  management  of  plots  of  ground  set 
apart  as  gardens.  The  prevailing  mistake  in  reference  to  city 
gardens  generally,  is  that  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  are  the  most 
suitable,  whereas  these,  as  a rule,  are  the  worst  of  subjects.  There 
are  plenty  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  grow  as  well  in  a 
city  garden  as  on  the  side  of  a mountain,  so  far  as  purity  of  air 
is  concerned ; and  the  only  serious  difficulty  in  city  tree-growing 
is  the  excessive  drainage  of  the  soil  : every  street  and  lane 
in  a city  has  a continuous  tunnel  for  drainage,  which  takes 
off  the  moisture  from  the  soil  to  such  an  extent,  that  trees 
fond  of  moisture — as  the  elm,  the  lime,  the  oak,  and  the  beech  are, 
—never  can  withstand  the  starvation  they  are  subjected  to,  and  hence 
are  rarely  seen  in  good  condition  in  cities.  Nevertheless,  something 
green  may  be  grown,  even  where  the  drainage  militates  against  such 
moisture-loving  trees  as  elms  and  limes  ; the  Plane,  the  Ailanthus, 
the  Catalpa,  the  Crataegus,  the  Birch,  and  a host  of  smaller  trees, 
are  as  well  adapted  for  city  gardens  as  for  plantations  in  the  open 
country ; and  we  may  see  in  London  a sufficient  number  of  ex- 
am] lies  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention 
to  the  fact.  The  local  authorities  of  Islington  made  an  attempt  to 
embellish  the  green,  once  so  celebrated  as  a place  for  meetings  at 
election  times  ; but  in  a few  years  the  place  became  dismal  and 
dirty— a hideous  eyesore  in  a most  favourable  position  for  a display 
of  some  sort  of  gardening.  The  vestry  at  last  took  the  advice  of  a 
piaciical  man,  and  though  Islington  Green  is  by  no  means  what  we 
should  like  to  see,  and  what  we  are  sure  it  might  be  made — a really 
beautiful  garden  it  is  so  bright  and  cheerful  with  grass-turf,  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  edgings  of  ivy,  that  it  may  well  afford  a lessou  to 
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all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters  as  to  what  may  be  done,  and 
tbe  errors  that  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  endeavour.  We  see  there 
a great  success  accomplished  in  the  use  of  Irish  ivy,  which  is  so  dis- 
posed that  from  every  point  of  view  graceful  curves  of  dark  green 
leafage  come  into  view.  We  see  there  also  a decided  failure  in  the 
planting  of  such  things  as  Wellingtonias,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  and 
Cedrus  deodara,  for  these  trees  are  perishing:  the  soil  is  too 
starving  and  the  atmosphere  too  smoky  for  them.  But  the  Pyrus 
spectabdis,  the  Almonds,  Ailanths,  and  even  Pawlonia  imperialis, 
have  all  done  well,  and  of  course  tbe  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  and  Ilibes 
have  also.  In  Bishopsgate  churchyard,  to  which  a correspondent, 
“ Passer-by,”  called  attention  in  these  columns  about  six  months 
back,  the  errors  of  Islington  are  repeated  on  a large  scale  ; for  the 
principal  furniture  of  tbe  place  consists  of  evergreens,  which  are 
likely  to  dwindle  away ; but  the  Planes  and  Poplars  will 
probably  grow  bandsomtr  from  year  to  year,  and  save  the 
place  from  looking  utterly  desolate,  when  the  evergreens  have 
become  fit  only  for  heaping  on  a smother  to  make  charcoal 
for  an  onion-bed.  It  is  strange  that,  although  in  the 
“ Town  Garden  ” the  true  principles  of  city  planting  were  enun- 
ciated fifteen  years  ago,  that  in  these  two  instances  persons  who 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  that  work  should  make  such 
grievous  mistakes.  At  Islington  many  of  the  coniferous  trees 
planted  were  worth  at  least  five  pounds  each ; and  some  have 
already  perished  and  been  removed,  while  others  are  lingering 
miserably,  and  show  by  their  looks  that  their  days  are  numbered. 
There  is  a fatality  apparently  about  tbe  delusion  that  evergreens  are 
adapted  for  city  gardens,  yet  every  experience  proves  they  are  not. 
Yet,  for  a'l  that,  any  and  every  open  spot  in  a city  may  be  made 
beautiful  by  means  of  vegetation.  We  say  nothing  of  the  removal 
of  the  memorials  of  the  dead  from  Bishopsgate  churchyard.  Not 
a stone  remains,  not  one  visible  proof  that  the  place  was  for  many 
years — we  know  not  how  long,  perhaps  for  centuries — consecrated  to 
the  reception  of  human  remains.  We  suppose  the  representatives  of 
those  who  sleep  there  were  consulted,  and  that  the  law  of  the  land 
was  not  outraged  by  the  proceeding.  But  we  do  say  that  the 
system  of  planting  adopted  is  a mistake,  and  that  in  due  time 
what  now  looks  so  neat  and  finished  will  look  as  if  it  had  been 
done  with  a view  to  another  job  at  a future  time. 

Let  us  turn  from  blemishes  to  something  better.  We  have 
referred  to  the  Temple  Gardens  as  evidence  that  city  gardening  is 
at  least  possible.  Now  wm  ask  our  readers  who  know  those  gardens 
to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  remembrances  of  the  exhibitions  of 
chrysanthemums  held  there  every  year,  and  judge  them  by  their 
trees,  turf,  border  flowers,  and  the  rest  of  the  elements  that  are 
strictly  localized, — and  are  not  those  gardens  beautiful  ? Are  they  not 
fresh,  umbrageous,  varied,  and  inviting  ? Just  as  umbrageous, 
varied,  and  inviting  might  be  many  a plot  of  ground  in  London  that  is 
now  a licensed  dust-heap  or  a mere  dead-cat  depository.  Nor  is  this 
all.  During  the  past  few  weeks  the  Temple  Gardens  have  been 
gloriously  gay  with  hyacinths,  and  the  managers  of  London  squares 
and  churchyards  have  had  one  more  lesson  from  that  most  practical 
of  teachers  Mr.  Samuel  Broome.  The  twelve  oval  beds  adjoining 
the  upper  cross  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  usually 
in  autumn  there  is  a display  of  pompons,  have  been  filled  with 
these  charming  spring-flowering  bulbs,  and  the  bloom  has  been  rich 
and  substantial — equal  every  wray  to  anything  that  has  been  done 
with  the  hyacinth  as  a bedding  plant  heretofore.  The  manner 
in  wrhich  this  display  was  produced  throw's  light  upon  a great 
question  about  which  gardeners  everywhere  are  concerned,  and  that 
is  how  to  secure  a good  display  of  spring  flowers  in  tbe  beds  devoted 
to  subjects  that  flower  during  summ  r,  as  these  beds  are  usually 
occupied  beyond  the  time  when  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted.  Mr.  Broome  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  beaten 
by  small  difficulties.  He  took  his  time  to  make  his  beds  ready,  and 
yet  started  his  hyacinths  early  by  planting  them  in  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  under  a west  wall,  in  Octoter.  There  they  made  abun- 
dance of  roots,  and  in  January  they  were  lifted  and  transferred 
to  the  beds  without  injury  to  a single  root-fibre;  and  the 
result  bas  been  a display  of  the.  most  delightful  and  novel 
character.  For  such  reasons,  and  because  of  such  examples  as  we 
have  now  submitted  to  our  readers,  we  repeat,  what  we  have  many 
times  advanced  in  these  and  other  pages,  that  gardening  is  possible 
in  cities,  and  eminently  desirable,  and  there  is  now  no  excuse  for 
great  mistakes,  though  in  every  department  of  gardening  it  is 
necessary  now  and  then  to  look  over  little  ones. 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Second  Spring  Snow,  Amir,  13. 

This  was  a small  but  very  interesting  exhibition.  It  was  wholly  held 
under  canvas,  Bnd  had  had  weather  to  mar  its  attractions.  On  either  side 
of  the  walk  down  were  banks  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  at  the  extreme 
end  a terminal  bank  of  azaleas,  which  were,  of  course,  rich  with  colour, 
and  the  principal  attraction  to  the  crowd  of  visitors.  No,  not  exactly  so  ; 
the  principal  attraction  was  a bank  of  pot  roses  from  Mr.  William  Paul, 
done  in  the  best  possible  style,  and  shown  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
and  presenting  a very  delightful  spectacle  for  visitors  of  all  classes. 

Azaleas. — In  the  class  for  three  new  varieties  sent  out  since  1862  there 
were  many  competitors.  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  contributed  in  this  class 
the  best  Stella  in  the  show,  and  exemplified  that  something  grand  may  be 
accomplished  with  this  variety  as  a specimen.  The  flowers  were  as  large 
and  smooth  as  when  Stella  was  first  exhibited  ; the  colour  brilliant,  and 
the  violet  shade  on  the  top  petals  adding  greatly  to  its  Bplendour.  With 
this,  Elegantissima,  a good  white  with  a greenish  shade,  and  Advance, 
the  colour  of  which  is  intense  rich  rosy  pink,  with  carmine  on  the  top 
petals. — Mr.  C.  Turner  presented  Prince  of  Orange,  clear  red,  flowerH 
rather  small  and  compressed,  like  a Quakeress’s  bonnet ; also  Stella,  a 
large  loose  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  were  superb  for  size  and  smooth- 
ness ; and  Charles  Enke,  lively  light  pinkish  red,  with  white  margins,  the 
colour  forming  a star  on  the  tace  of  the  flower. —Messrs.  Ivery  sent 
Madame  Dominique  Vervaene,  the  flower  large  and  flat,  with  broad  petals, 
colour  clear  warm  flesh,  top  petals  spotted  pink  ; Souvenir  de  Prouny,  the 
form  first-rate,  colour  intense  rose  pink,  the  top  petals  carmine,  habit 
first-rate,  and  very  free  ; Flag  of  Truce,  now  well  known  as  a superb 
double  white. — Mr.  A.  Wilkie,  gardener  at  Oak  Lodge,  Kensington,  put  up 
fine  examples  of  Etoile  de  Gand,  the  form  and  substance  all  that  can  be 
desired,  colour  rose  on  a white  ground,  with  heavy  rose  spots  on  the  top 
petals  ; Stella,  admirably  done;  Burlingtoniana,  a fine  large  red. 

In  the  class  for  six,  without  respect  to  age,  there  were  many  admirable 
contributions.  Mr.  Turner  presented  a beautiful  group,  the  plants  aver- 
aging 4§  feet  high,  and  in  fine  finish.  The  varieties  were  Louise  von 
Baden,  quite  a sheet  of  snowy  flowers  ; Kinghorni  ; Madame  Meillez, 
white,  with  tinge  of  green,  extra  fine  ; Etoile  de  Gand  ; and  Variegata 
(union  plant),  Beauty  of  Reigate. — Messrs.  Lane  sent  half  a dozen  smaller 
and  more  precisely  uniform  plants  : they  were  Reine  des  Blanches,  Chel- 
soni,  Magnificent,  Iveryana,  Roi  Leopold,  Sir  Charles  Napier. — Mr.  G. 
Wheeler  put  up  a group  comprising  several  styles  of  training  : a squat 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (quite  solid  with  bloom),  Albocincta,  Semi-Duplex, 
Bronghtoni,  Stella,  Marie  Louise. — Mr.  Wilkie  presented  standard  plants 
of  Mrs.  Fry  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  round-headed  dwarfs  of  Sinensis, 
which  is  always  welcome  for  its  colour,  and  neat  pyramids  of  Optima, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Due  A.  de  Nassau. 

Roses. — Mr.  William  Paul  did  full  justice  to  himself  by  his  splendid 
group  of  pot  plants,  comprising  neat  little  specimens  two  feet  high  and 
through,  and  pyramids  of  four  feet  high  or  more,  with  every  intermediate 
size — just  such  a group,  in  fact,  as  of  themselves  sufficed  to  form  a picture.' 
As  the  names  of  varieties  that  can  be  shown  in  perfection  in  this  way  in 
the  early  part  of  April  may  be  useful  to  many  readers,  here  they  are — 
Prince  de  Sortia,  scarlet  carmine,  quite  dazzling  in  colour,  and  other- 
wise a charming  rose ; Anna  Alexietf,  Madlle.  Berthe  Leveque,  Seoateur 
Vaisse,  more  inclining  to  scarlet  or  vermilion  than  usual,  very  brilliant 
the  plant  in  a 12-inch  pot,  standing  3 feet  high,  and  2^  feet  through, 
(with  35  flowers,  none  of  them  full  out,  a charming  sight)  ; Madame 
Roussett,  a fine  large  flower,  the  colour  bright  rose;  Centifolia  Rosea, 
extra  grand  in  character,  though  inclining  to  the  character  of  Anna  de 
Diesbach ; Marquis  de  Foucalt,  finely  done;  President  Mas,  Fisher, 
Holmes,  superb  in  colour,  which  approximates  to  scarlet,  form  beautiful, 
being  imbricated  like  a camellia;  Madame  Bod,  a good  forcing  rose, 
though  rather  coarse ; Madame  Fillion,  Celine  Forestier,  a fine  plant, 
4 feet  high  and  2J  feet  through,  about  25  flowers,  the  colour  cream  deep- 
ening to  primrose;  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Damaizin,  Madame  Marie 
Rody,  a large  Macaulay-like  flower;  very  fine;  Alba  mutabilis,  Bernard 
Palissy, Glory  of  Waltham. — Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  presented 
a beautiful  group,  comprising  Marechal  Niel  (rich  lsmon  yellow,  the  best 
example  of  it  in  tbe  exhibition),  Madame  Moreau,  Madlle.  Berlhe 
Leveque,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Pierre  Notting, 
Victor  Verdier,  General  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Fillion,  Charles  Lawson, 
Madame  Willermoz,  Lord  Clyde,  Madame  Caillat,  Charles  Rouillard, 
Madame  C.  Wood,  Celine  Forestier  (white,  with  yellow  centre,  beauti- 
ful), Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Vainqueur  de 
Goliath,  Alfred  Colomb,  Achille  Gonod,  Fisher  Holmes,  Souvenir  de  Dr. 
Jamain.— A collection  of  cut  roses,  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  comprised 
beautiful  examples  of  Victor  Verdier,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Alba  Rosea, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Marcella,  Comte  Alphonse  de  Serenye,  Baronne  A.  de 
Rothschild,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Viotor  Verdier,  Marechal  Niel  (a 
fine  example,  the  colour  lemon  yellow),  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Pierre 
Notting  (fine),  President,  Madame  A.  de  Rougemont  (a  lovely  rose,  better 
doubtless  than  of  pure  white),  Duchess  de  Medina  Coeli,  Camille  Ber- 
nardin,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Lamarque,  Marechal  Niel,  (better  colour 
than  in  Mr.  W.  Paul’s  lot,  coming  very  near  to  clear  yellow),  General 
Jacqueminot  (still  good),  Madame  William,  Devoniensis  (pale  primrose), 
Centifolia  Rosea.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  also  put  up  a great  collection  of 
cut  roses  that  were  aliko  delightful  for  beauty  of  form  and  colour  and 
fragrance. 

Ferns. — There  were  several  pretty  collections,  mostly  British.  Messrs. 
Ivery,  of  Dorking  and  Reigate,  contributed  of  course.  The  following  con- 
stituted a group  of  twelve  from  this  firm  : Asplenium  fontanum,  Blechnum 
spicant  heterophylla,  Polypodium  phegopteris,  Polypodium  vulgare  Cam- 
bricum  (a  fine  piece),  Cystopteris  fragilis  aogustatu,  Asplenium  tricho- 
manes  montei,  Ceterach  offiuinarum,  Polystiehum  angularo  rotundatum, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  inarginata  cristate,  and  the  following  varieties  of 
Athyrium  Filix  foernina,  namely,  pulehellum,  formosum,  thyssanotum, 
cristata.  — Mr.  James,  gardener,  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth, 
contributed  a nice  group,  in  great  part  rnado  up  of  varieties  of  the  Lady 
Fern : they  were  Osrnunda  regalia  cristata  (a  distinct  and  handHomo 
variety),  Lustrea  Filix  mas  oristata,  and  the  following  varieties  of  Athy- 
rium  F.  f.,  namely,  stenodon,  corymbil'era,  Field ii,  vernonia,  Applebyu- 
nuin,  Fissideus  exourvata,  pluinosu,  dareoides,  oonoides,  niuhifidum. — 
Mr.  Bull  brought  forward  several  very  pretty  novelties  in  ferns  : Athyrium 
F.  f.  clegans,  like  Fieldii,  but  richer ; A.  F.  f.  goring  ianum , currouslj 
coloured,  the  stipes  and  rachis  purple  or  reddish,  the  pirmee  reddisu 


purplo  half  their  length,  the  other  half  whitish,  extremely  pretty,  and 
decidedly  novel ; Imtrea  F.  m.  Barnesii,  a rich  form,  the  pinnules  rounded 
and  overlapping;  I’o/ystichum  angulare  parvisaimum,  a lovely  minature 
form,  the  pinnules  imbricated  ; Athyrium  F.  f.  pulchrum , a minute  Fieldii 
form,  rich  and  fine;  laatrea  varia , the  young  fronds  cinnamon  brown, 
changing  to  greenish  bull',  and  ultimately  to  full  green. — From  Mr.  Ivery, 
Asplenium  Oermanicum  acuti  dentatum,  more  deeply  divided  than  the 
species,  but  of  little  consequence  except  to  extravagant  collectors. 

One  of  the  finest  groups  of  plants  in  the  tent  was  a dozen  Spirea  Japonica , 
from  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Hammersmith  : they  were  in  48-size,  with  fine  round 
green  heads  a foot  over,  and  three  or  four  spikes  each  of  incomparable 
snow-white  flowers.  From  the  same,  a nice  dozen  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
leaves  and  flowers  exactly  balanced. — From  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Cratxgm 
oxycantha  Jl.  pi.  new  Scarlet,  a charming  double  flowering  thorn,  the  flowers 
like  rosettes,  the  colour  vivid  rose-pink. — From  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sod, 
Rhododendrons,  Countess  of  Haddington  and  Edgvoorlhia. 

Geraniums. — From  Mr.  W.  Paul,  three  new  tricolor  varieties:  Fed 
Admiral,  fine  bright  red  zone,  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  but  more  highly 
coloured  ; Fouge  et  Noir , dwarf  habit,  fine  dark  zone  breaking  into  bars  of 
red,  edge  yellow  ; Prince  Silver  Wings,  the  old  leaves  like  those  of  United 
Italy,  the  > oung  ones  like  those  of  Lucy  Grieve,  a superb  and  very  distinct 
variety. — From  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  of  Coventry,  a brilliant  tricolor, 
called  Queen  Victoria  ; it  is  coloured  in  the  Pollock  style,  the  disc  dull 
green,  the  margin  yellow,  the  zone  dark  red  : this  description,  of  course, 
gives  no  idea  of  the  relative  excellence  of  the  variety ; all  we  can  soy  is 
that  it  is  richly  coloured,  and  appears  to  be  a first-rate  grower. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Hollo- 
way, put  up  a pretty  group  comprising  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Cordyline 
indivisa,  Genetyllis  fuchsioides,  a fine  Croton,  an  Eriostemon  pul- 
chella,  and  a huge  Azalea  alba.  In  another  group  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  were  examples  of  tbe  lively  and  most  useful  Imanlophyllum 
miniatum,  the  characteristic  Bonapartea  juncea,  Dracama  ferrea,  Todea 
superba,  Tetratheca. — Mr.  G.  Wheeler  contributed  a superb  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Hedaroma  macrostegia,  Erio-temon  linearfolium,  Alocasia 
metallica,  a Par.danus,  and  an  Azalea  triumpbans. — Mr.  Wilkie  pre- 
sented Dendrobium  nobile,  Areca  rubra,  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  Eriostemon 
intermedia,  an  Azalea,  and  a Yucca  aloifolia. 

Amaryllis. — Mr.  Burley,  cf  Bayswater,  put  up  a handsome  group,  con- 
sisting of  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon,  with  two  majestic  scapes  of  four  flowers 
each,  the  petals  long,  colour  intense  crimson  and  lake,  with  whitish  stripe 
and  whitish  lines,  the  stripes  change  to  green  in  the  throat;  Shirley  Hibberd, 
large,  finely  formed,  rather  long  petals,  colour  deep  and  exceedingly  rich, 
crimson  shading  to  lake,  with  white  lines  and  greenish  rays  in  the  throat; 
Meteor,  orange  red,  greenish  throat;  Berangcri,  a small  red  feather  on  a 
white  ground  ; Comet,  a grand  flower  with  broad  petals,  clear  crimsoD  ; Gor- 
doniana,  superb  orange  red. — From  Mr.  Willcocks,  gardener  to  Dr.  Pattison, 
St.  John’s  Wood  : Jupiter,  carmine  scarlet,  with  white  stripe  and  green 
throat,  first-rate;  Venusta  grandiflora,  broad  petals,  clear  red,  fine; 
Hawkinsianum,  carmine,  with  greenish  stripes,  fine  ; Vittata  rubra,  white 
ground,  with  comb-like  dark  red  feather;  Ackermannii  pidcherrima,  superb 
crimson  and  green  throat;  Fegina,  light  scarlet,  fiue  broad  segments. 

Begonias. — Mr.  G.  Wheeler  exhibited  a fine  group,  comprising  Vanden 
Hecke,  Rex,  Duchesse  de  Brabant  (in  the  way  of  Rex,  and  better), 
Miranda,  Grandis,  Splendida  argentea. — Mr.  Marcham,  gardener  to 
E.  Oates,  Esq.,  Hanwell,  presented  Madame  Albert,  a fine  gray  zone, 
and  dark  green  star-like  disc;  Secretary  Morren,  cold  silvery  gray 
suffused  with  a reddish  tinge,  the  edge  purplish  red;  Grandis,  a fine, 
bold,  broad  grayish  silver  zone,  olive  margin  and  central  olive  star ; 
Victor  Lemoine,  remarkably  coloured,  the  prevailing  hue  a hard,  cold, 
metallic  gray,  with  grayish  olive  disc  overspread  with  silver  dots — any- 
thing or  anybody  would  freeze  in  front  of  it  on  the  hottest  day;  Mar- 
shallii,  very  neat,  small,  striking,  colours  bright,  consisting  of  silver  and 
rich  green.  There  was  another  without  a name,  and  if  Mr.  Marcham  will 
forward  the  name  we  shall  esteem  the  favour,  a3  it  happens  to  be  a par- 
ticularly good  one ; the  leaf  is  large,  the  disc  blackish  green,  with  reddish 
veins,  the  zone  narrow  and  broken,  very  silvery,  the  margin  blackish 
green. 

Cinerarias. — Messrs.  Dobson  and  Son,  of  Isleworth,  put  up  a beautiful 
half-dozen,  compiising  Lord  Elgin,  a fine  magenta  self,  one  of  the  very 
best ; Eclipse  (Lucy),  superb  form,  broad  magenta  margin,  narrow  white 
riDg,  dark  disc  ; Perfection,  narrow  rosy  purple  edge,  fine  broad  white 
ring,  dark  disc  ; Miss  Smith  (Smith),  fine  form  and  very  distinct,  broad 
edge  of  cobalt  blue,  shading  to  rosy  purple  on  the  inner  side,  bold  white 
ring,  dark  disc— this  is  one  of  F.  and  A.  Smith’s  tricolor  varieties,  and 
worthy  of  all  honour  ; Conqueror,  fine  ciimson  self;  Admiration  (Dobson), 
style  of  Eclipse,  flower  rather  smaller,  and  less  white. — Mr.  J.  Fairbairn, 
gardener  to  tbe  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion  House,  put  up  the  follow- 
ing : Captain  Hardy,  not  good;  Compacta,  fine;  William  Dobson,  same 
style  ns  Lord  ElgiD,  and  remarkably  compact,  with  wide-spreading  trusses, 
the  plant,  in  fact,  a sheet  of  colour  ; Lady  Theodore  Grosvenor,  broad 
cobalt  blue  edge,  clear  white  ring,  fine  dark  disc ; Creamy  White,  very 
delicate  and  good  of  its  class,  neat  brown  disc  ; Sensation.— Mr.  James, 
of  Isleworth,  presented  Fair  Maid,  sharp  rosy  purple  margin,  broad 
white  ring,  small  reddish  disc  ; Wm.  Reeves,  broad  magenta  margin,  pure 
white  ring,  large  dark  disc,  good  compact  habit  and  fine  trusses;  Snow- 
flake, beautiful;  Perfection,  Lord  Elgin,  Charles  Dickens,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  broad-edged  kinds,  rich  rosy  purple  or  magenta,^  and 
neat  purplish  diso,  good  form.— Mr.  August,  gardener  to  Rev.  S.  H. 
Bridges,  Beddington,  presented  Adam  Bede,  a rich  magenta  self;  Minnie, 
Captain  Schrieber,  a bad  self,  the  colour  clear  light  blue;  Miss  Smith 
(Smith),  Duke  of  Cambridge,  fine  dark  crimson  self;  Evening  Star,  fine 
crimson  purple,  white  ring,  dark  diso. 

Messrs.  Dobson  exhibited  a seedling  oalled  Beatrice,  the  flower  Inrge, 
flat,  smooth,  the  edge  clear  magenta  sharply  defined,  broad  white  ring,  diso 
rather  indefinite;  a handsome  flower. 

Novelties  and  Miscellaneous. — From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  : Strrlitzia 
species,  deep  orange-red  bracts,  a noble  plant;  Gloxinia  alroviolacea, 
beautifully  formed,  colour  carmine,  the  tube  whitish  ; 1 anda  gigantea,  a 
good  example  of  this  now- well  known  orchid  ; Lindsea  cultrata,  a neat 
asplcniura-looking  fern,  shown  under  a bell-glass  ; Man  liana  species,  an 
unut tractive  orchid,  the  flowers  indeterminate  butt  with  brown  spots; 
Bracrrna  sanguinca,  a very  graceful,  long  leaved  species,  the  leaves  linear, 
dark  green,  the  hack  of  the  leaf  purplish  red,  will  make  a flue  ■ violation 
plant;  Oncidium  species,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  promising. — From  Mr. 
Bull,  of  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  Habemria  margaritacca,  a South-Ameriean 
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terrestrial  orchid,  with  broad  ovnto  leaves  of  a doliesto  groon,  heavily  over- 
laid with  millt-while  spots  ; Maranta  rosea-picta,  Iresene  a urea  reticulata,  a 
variety  of  I.  TTerhatil,  with  yellowish  leaves,  the  veins  and  steins  ol  whioh 
are  earmine  ; Fittonia  argyroneura,  snperh  ovate  leaves,  grnss-grepn,  ovir- 
laiil  with  a multiplicity  of  whim  lines  ; Tradtseantia  repent  vittata,  very 
neat  ovntn  leaves,  one  half  of  enoh  leaf  dark  ((re  :n,  the  Other  hall  almost 
white;  Nidularium  Pinelii,  Camellia  I. ovinia  Maggi,  llesh  overlaid  with  ver- 
milion stripes,  first  rate ; Camellia  lavinia  Maggi  Rosea,  clear  rosy  red,  fine. 

Mr.  VVillcocks  presented  Odontoglossum  luteum  superbum,  with  ono  fine 

spike  in  perfection  ; and  Odontoglossum  lUuntii,  with  two  beautiful  flowers; 
this  is  a Rood  companion  to  the  new  O.  Alexandras,  and  like  it,  though 
sufficiently  distinct.  S.  H. 

MESSRS.  CARTER  AND  CO.’S  NURSERY,  FOREST  HILL, 

The  great  establishment  at  Forest  Hill,  where  a considerable  portion  of  the 
plant-growing  business  of  the  celebrated  llolborn  firm  is  conducted,  is  just 
now  in  a very  interesting  condition — in  a condition  which  might  furnish  occa- 
sion for  metaphorical  expressions ; but  as  metaphor  is  out  of  our  line,  we  will 
be  content  to  say  that  in  all  the  departments  occupied  with  bedding  plants 
tho  quantity  of  stock  ready  for  sale  is  something  surprising.  That  the 
many  and  extensive  ranges  of  houses  are  crammed,  is  a matter  of  course, 
but  so  aro  the  hardening  beds,  or  “cradles,”  out  of  doors  ; nnd  for  some  time 
past  millions  of  plants,  made  ready  for  supplying  the  first  rush  of  the 
demand  for  the  season,  have  been  fully  exposed  to  the  breeze  nnd  the  sun- 
shine, but  protected  at  night,  and  during  storms,  by  means  of  mats  ; so 
that  when  they  rench  the  hands  of  customers,  they  will  be  as  thoroughly 
hardened  as  if  they  had  actually  been  grown  from  tho  first  in  the  open  air. 
The  object  of  visiting  a nursery  is  with  11s  solely  to  gather  useful  infor- 
mation for  our  readers,  not  to  utter  a puff  in  praise  of  anybody.  There- 
fore, as  the  very  first  feature  of  the  establishment  that  we  take  notice  of 
in  entering  is  tho  hardening  ground,  a few  words  respecting  it  may  be 
appropriate  as  introductory  to  a review  of  the  stock.  These  cradles  are 
rough  frames,  nine  inches  high,  enclosing  a series  of  four-feet  beds — the 
length  of  each  is  about  thirty  feet ; but  length  is  no  matter,  as  the  principle 
is  the  same  whether  the  beds  are  thirty  feet  or  thirty  miles  in  length.  The 
ends  are  quite  closed  up;  but  the  sides  are  closed  as  required  by  means  of 
mats.  These  mats  are  nailed  on  rough  wooden  frames,  and  when  in  use 
they  rest  on  the  top  bar  or  “ ridge,”  like  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  of  a span 
greenhouse.  Mr.  Boston,  the  manager  of  the  nursery,  has  hit  upon  a 
clever  method  of  fixing  these  matted  frames  in  an  instant,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a storm  they  are  not  suddenly  blown  all  over  the  plane.  He  has 
had  made  a set  of  heavy  V-shaped  terra-cotta  . clamps,  which  drop 

on  the  ridge-bar  and  clasp  both  the  sides  thus : these  clamps  look 

like  cast-iron,  being  of  a blackish  colour,  and  they  are  probably  as 

strong.  It  is  but  a few  minutes’  work,  in  the  event  of  a storm,  for  the 
hands  to  cover  in  all  the  cradles  and  clap  on  the  clamps,  and  make  all  as 
safe  as  in  a well-built  house.  You  will  find  a figure  of  these  cradles  in  the 
issue  for  April  23,  1864,  but  the  modes  of  matting  and  clamping  are 
amongst  the  novelties  of  the  season. 

Now  what  do  we  find  in  these  cradles  ? Absolutely  everything  that  can 
possibly  be  in  demand  this  season  for  planting  out  in  gardens — Geraniums, 
Verbenas, Dahlias,  Pansies,  Calceolarias,  Gazanias, Petunias,  &c.,.&c. ; their 
name  is  Legion.  But  to  see  what  may  be  called  popular  bedders  is  a matter 
of  course  at  this  time  of year,  IVhat  both  surprised  and  delighted  me  was 
to  find  hundreds  of  those  very  plants  that  have  been  “ written  up’’  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  and  the  Floral  World  during  the  past  few  years — 
those  plants  of  majestic  outline,  such  as  the  New-Zealand  Flax,  the  hardy 
Yuccas,  the  noble  ornamental  grasses,  the  Pampas,  the  Arundo  donax;  the 
fiery  poker  plant,  or  torch  lily,  Tritnma  uvaria  ; ay,  even  Crinum  capense  ; 
thousands  of  the  lovely  varietiesofDiantbus,  thousands  of  the  white  Ever- 
lasting Pea,  cradles  full  of  Anemone  Japonica,and  wide  sheets  of  Viola  cor- 
nuta,  and  its  boon  companion  Viola  lutea,  with  Delphiniums,  Dielytras, 
Seduros,  and  a fair  linear  mileofEcheveria  secund8,  which  is  “ coming  out” 
this  season  as  a bedder,  and  will  make  one  of  the  most  classic  edgings  ever 
Been  or  heard  of.  From  these  cradles  we  find  our  way  to  the  bouses,  which, 
of  course,  continually  increase  in  number:  glass  is  always  growing  in  a 
prosperous  nursery  or  well-kept  garden.  To  enumerate  the  houses  would 
be  a tedious  affair;  their  name  also  is  Legion.  There  are  a few,  however, 
that  strike  the  visitor  as  possessing  more  than  common  interest.  In  the 
show  house  there  are  heaps  of  Cinerarias,  Cytisus,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Aza- 
leas, Pelargoniums,  and  other  flowers  proper  to  the  season,  with  a few 
pillar  plants  ; amongst  them  a Passiflora,  now  blooming  nicely,  and  which 
would  very  well  suit  Mr.  Hullett,  as  he  might  offer  it  to  his  patrons,  at  a 
guinea  an  inch,  as  the  stellar  passion-flower  obtained  from  one  of  the  fixed 
stars,  Passiflora  coelestis.  The  fern  houses  are  crowded  with  kinds  in  great 
demand,  the  stock  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  of  Lomaria  gibba  being 
enormous.  The  somewhat  scarce  but  heautiful  Pycnopteris  Sieboldii  is  in 
plenty  here,  and  there  is  a good  stock  of  young  p’lants  of  the  noble  Asple- 
nium  nidus,  or  bird-nest  fern,  which  makes  so  striking  a figure  at 
great  exhibitions.  The  big  house  that  used  to  he  filled  with  hard-wooded 
mixtures  is  now  occupied  with  Camellias;  and  the  half-stove  adjoining  is 
gay  with  Dendrobium  nobile,  fine  half-specimen  plants  smothered  with 
flowers.  Mr.  Boston  has  fertilized  many  of  his’ orchid  flowers  lately,  and 
has  now  some  good  pods  of  seed.  Phalaenopsis  amabile  andP.  Schilleriana 
especially  promise  to  multiply  themselves  in  this  wav.  The  principal 
Geranium  house  is  always  occupied  in  part  with  young  Vines.  The  same 
temperature  and  intensity  of  light  suit  them  both,  and  the  house  is 
well  adapted,  by  its  light,  broad,  comparatively  low  roof,  to  make  the 
very  most  of  the  sunshine  for  the  plants.  This  nursery  has  always  been 
famous  for  its  Vines,  and,  by  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  present  stock, 
it  may  be  judged  that  Messrs.  Carter  do  not  intend  to  lose  one  jot  of  their 
just  fame  in  that  respect.  Tbe  Geraniums  in  this  house  number  only 
60,000  plants,  which,  of  course,  is  but  a portion  of  the  general  stock,  the 
greater  part  having  been  for  some  time  past  out  of  doors.  But  it  is  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  so  many  occupying  a great  bed,  the  whole  length  of  the 
centre  of  the  house,  showing  here  and  there  patches  or  blotches  of  bright 
flowers.  On  a shelf  above — that  is,  a shelf  suspended  from  the  roof — 
were  5,000  fine  plants  of  Mrs.  Pollock  : these  plants  are  in  small  60-size 
pots,  and  have  six  to  eight  leaves  each — beautiful,  short,  round-headed 
samples,  in  btilliant  colour — more  brilliant  than  usual,  the  effeot  of  beiDg 
kept  in  the  strongest  possible  amount  of  light.  As  for  other  houses,  I 
forbear  to  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  their  size,  shape,  or  contents.  Mr. 
Boston,  our  excellentcoadjutor  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  and  tbe  writer  of  this  were 
engaged  some  hours  in  exploring,  and  probably  not  one  of  us  could  now 
give  a categorical  account  of  the  route  pursued  or  the  things  seen  ; for  we 
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followed  no  rule,  and  mixed  up  inspections  with  criticisms,  and  “some- 
times walked  and  sometimes  ran,"  as  did  Adam  when  he  first  woke  from 
soundost  sleep,  nnd  bconmo  aware  of  tho  proper  use  of  his  limbs.  A sum- 
mary of  things  seen  may  he  more  useful  thnn  a description  of  the  place. 

Geraniums. — Tho  collection  is,  as  regards  varieties,  ono  of  the  most 
extensive  1 am  acquainted  with,  nnd  tho  system  of  keeping  the  sorts  true 
to  nemo  is  admirable.  Amongst  the  kinds  that  take  the  lead,  one  most 
dosorving  of  notice  is  Christabel,  which  is  n miniature  Christine — most 
valuable  for  edgings,  growing  only  six  inches  high  at  tho  utmost,  and 
being  all  through  the  season  quite  covered  with  flowers,  which  are  as  richly 
oiloured  as  those  of  Helen  Lindsay.  This  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Carter 
Inst  yeah,  nnd  had  a great  sale,  and,  by  the  immense  stock  they  have  of  it 
now,  it  may  bo  presumed  they  expect  an  increased  demand  this  year.  In 
the  house  containing  60,000  plants  there  was  a batch  of  this  covered  with 
flowers  as  richly  as  n bed  out  of  doors  might  be  at  the  end  of  June — quite 
a ehnrming  sight  to  sen.  Another  fine  variety  amongst  Messrs.  Carter’s 
novelties  is  Crystal  Palace  Oem,  from  the  seed  bed  of  Mr.  Gordon  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  This  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Smith’s  Excellent,  but 
the  colour  is  brilliant  cerise.  The  flower  is  of  the  florists’  type,  quite 
circular,  smooth,  of  great  size  and  substance,  and  most  reluctant  to  pro- 
duce seed.  It  will  be  a leading  variety  at  Battersea  Park  this  season,  and 
will  drive  out  of  the  field  at  least  a dozen  famous  old  varieties  that  come 
nearest  to  it  in  colour.  And  speaking  of  Excellent,  it  may  be  worth  remark- 
ingthatin  a cradle  containing  a batch  of  Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Excellent, 
with  many  other  kinds,  those  two  were  most  profusely  covered  with  flowers, 
while  the  other  sorts  were  only  just  pushing  their  first  trusses.  Crystal 
Palace  Beauty  and  Souvenir  de  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  also  from  Mr.  Gordon’s  seed 
bed, — the  first  a charming  salmon  flower,  the  second  rosy  pink, — are 
decided  favourites  for  this  year,  and  should  be  put  down  in  the  list  for 
present  orders  by  all  our  geranium  growing  readers.  As  for  the  stock 
generally,  Amy  Hogg  was  showing  many  cheerful  flowers  ; Beaton’s  Mer- 
rimac  was  fiery  with  its  peculiar  orange  scarlet,  and  there  were  great 
breadths  of  Snowball,  a superb  white  ; Wild  Charlie,  a good  deep  salmon; 
Mrs.  Whitty,  which  beats  Helen  Lindsay  as  a bedder;  Christine,  still  in 
great  demand;  Perfection,  a fine  deep  rose-coloured  nosegay;  Premier,  a 
lovely  shade  of  lilac  rose;  Rival  Nosegay,  one  of  the  freest  flowering 
geraniums  in  existence  ; and  of  course  Stella,  Cybister,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Pink  Pearl,  and  Black  Dwarf,  which  are  the  cream  of  the  nosegays.  Of 
Hibberd’s  varieties  of  last  year,  H.  W.  Longfellow  wears  well  as  a bright 
salmon  for  beds,  surpassing  St.  Fiacre.  Kate  Anderson  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlets  out ; but  Andrew  Marvel,  Magna  Charta,  and  May  Queen 
are  better  adapted  for  pots  than  beds,  the  flowers  being  of  immense  size 
and  exquisite  in  shape  and  substance.  At  every  nursery  now  we  may  see 
new  tricolors  ; but  we  may  travel  far  to  find  a series  equal  to  those  Messrs. 
Carter  intend  to  offer  to  the  public  in  1867.  Oberon  is  in  the  style  of 
Lucy  Grieve,  the  zone  broad  and  bold,  varying  from  vivid  red  to  black,  the 
habit  all  that  can  be  desired  for  free  growth  and  lateral  extension.  Titania 
has  a flat  leaf  with  clear  amber  margin,  the  zone  deep  umber  brown,  breaking 
into  bars  of  bright  red,  the  disc  pure  green : this  is  a splendid  variety. 
Ruby  King  has  a small  rather  convex  leaf,  the  margin  primrose  yellow,  the 
zone  broad,  very  dark,  boldly  broken  with  flame-red  ; a brilliant  piece  of 
colouring.  Miss  Schiller  is  a beat  upon  our  favourite  Luna ; the  leaf  is  gold 
yellow,  with  a bright  cinnamon  zone.  Mrs.  Bass  has  a large  leaf ; the  colour 
sulphur-yellow,  with  broad  bright  brown  zone.  These  will  take  a permanent 
place  in  the  tricolor  series,  and  will  have  a good  chance  from  the  first ; for 
the  stock  is  in  a cool  house,  and  has  never  had  the  vigour  forced  out  of  it 
in  propagating.  Before  quitting  the  geraniums,  we  must  notice  Goldfinch, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  golden  bedders  known,  and  in  many  places 
superior  to  Luna.  Strange  to  say,  that  very  pretty  but  unpopular  geranium 
Reine  d’Or  is  plentiful  here,  though  what  they  will  do  with  a beauty  that 
nobody  will  buy  I forgot  to  inquire.  There  might  be  a worse  bed  or  ribbon 
line  than  Reine  d’Or  would  make  for  one. 

Foliage  Bedders. — These  have  acquired  immense  importance  ; indeed, 
leaves  are  fast  superseding  flowers  in  the  parterre,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  producing  decided  effects  from  the  moment  the  plants  are  in 
their  place  to  the  moment  they  are  removed  for  the  winter.  Moreover, 
the  colouring  has  unity  of  tone  to  commend  it;  there  is  no  struggle  for 
predominance  between  the  leaves  and  the  flowers.  Judging  from  the 
extent  of  the  stock,  Iresine  Kerbstii  (Achvranthus  Yerschaffelti)  is  rising 
in  public  estimation.  It  deserves  to  become  a favourite,  and  will  with 
artists  in  colour,  but  will  probably  never  be  a favourite  with  people  who 
only  attempt  a few  commonplace  dashes  of  contrasted  colours.  It  needs 
the  eye  of  a Gibson  to  determine  its  place  and  proper  surroundings  ; then 
its  rich  carmine  and  bronzy  huts,  its  close  resemblance  in  colouring  to 
Dracaena  ferrea,  are  qualities  that  assure  it  a high  renown.  There  is  a new 
one  here  called  Iresine  aurea,  which  has  a richly  painted  leaf,  the  principal 
colours  of  which  are  orange,  emerald  green,  and  clear  carmine.  Here  also 
are  the  best  stocks  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  three  best  of  the  new  Brazilian 
amaranths.  Alternantheraspathulata  is  richly  tinted  carmine  and  purple; 
Alternanthcra  parynichoides  combines  dazzling  mixtures  of  oraDge  anil 
carmine;  and  Teleianthera  Jicoides  is  resplendent  with  carmine  and  claret 
lines.  Of  Penllas  and  Amaranthus  melaucholieus  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  plants ; and  there  are  fair  quantities  of  the  gorgeous  Coleus 
Yerschaffelti,  the  almost  jet  black  Coleus  nigricans,  and  the  new  dazzling 
variety  of  C.  Verschaffclti,  which  has  splashes  of  vivid  green  and 
yellow,  mixed  with  crimson  on  the  leaves.  The  old  but  good 
Dactylis  glomerata  variega’ta,  which  has  become  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  variegated  gras-es,  has  a formidable  rival  in  the  new 
and  beautiful  Poa  trivialis  variegata,  the  appearance  of  which  seen 
en  masse  is  most  delightful,  so  chaste  and  pure  and  brilliant  is  the 
colouring,  and  the  habit  of  the  blade  as  elegant  as  a grass  can  be.  The 
Variegated  Japanese  Maize  is  grown  in  great  quantity,  and  the  plants  are 
now  about  four  inches  high,  just  showing  their  lines  of  variegation.  This 
mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  preferred  by  many  persons,  as  they  can  have 
plants  from  the  nursery  in  which  the  variegation  is  already  visible,  and  so 
make  snre  of  the  best  forms;  whereas  if  they  sow  seed,  they  must  take 
their  risk  of  a few  green  ones — a risk  common  to  all  seedlings  of  variegated 
varieties  of  Ricinns,  Solanum,  Wigandia,  Ferdinandia,  and  other  fine 
foliage  plants  of  tli3  “ sub-tropical”  class.  These  are  all  the  best  varieties, 
in  such  plenty  as  to  press  upon  us  the  old  question — “ Where  will  they  all 
go  to?”  But  there  will  be  very  few  of  them  left  by  the  middle  of  May; 
in  fact,  they  are  going  out  now  at  a terrible  pace,  though  it  is  full  early  yet 
for  buying  such  things.  The  fact  is,  people  are  beginning  to  take  our 
advice,  whioh  is  to  buy  in  bedding  plants  early  and  keep  them  in  pits, 
frames,  or  greenhouses  till  planting-out  time,  as  by  this  plan  they  are 
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better  prepared  for  planting,  and  we  lcnoiv  thoy  are  well  hardened  ; whereas, 
when  we  buy  at  tho  last  moment  and  plant  immediately,  we  may  happen 
to  put  out  plants  that  have  not  been  in  crndles,  and  that  consequently  are 
in  a soft  condition,  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  not  yet  fit  to  brave  the  battle 
and  tho  breeze. 

Various  Bedders, — We  have  not  space  sufficient  to  treat  of  bedders 
under  their  several  heads,  and  must  therefore  rapidly  glance  at  a few  in 
each  section.  The  Verbenas  here  are  as  healthy  as  the  tufts  of  chickweed 
you  will  now  seo,  green  and  flowering,  on  any  sunny  bank.  Tho  leading 
sorts  agree  pretty  well  with  our  selection  published  on  the  Kith  of  March 
last.  At  all  events,  there  are  plenty  of  the  best  of  tho  bedding  kinds,  such 
as  La  Grande  Boule  de  Neige  and  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  best  of  the 
whites;  Mrs.  Elphinstono  nnd  Ariosto  Improved,  the  best  of  the  rose 
class;  Fire  Brigade,  and  Brilliant  de  Vaisse,  the  best  of  the  crimsons; 
Lord  Clifden,  Foxhunter,  and  Mrs.  Woodroffe,  the  best  of  the  scailets; 
Junius,  the  best  yellow ; Lady  Leigh,  King  of  the  Lilacs,  and  Napoleon 
Rossi,  the  best  of  the  lilacs;  Celestial  Blue  nnd  Azurea  superba,  the  best 
of  the  blues;  and  Ocean  Pearl  and  Purple  King,  the  best  of  the  purples. 
As  for  Petunias,  I saw  a house  full  of  seedlings  that  are  all  to  be  flowered, 
judged,  and  classified  before  they  are  sold;  a most  admirable  plan  for  those 
who  want  them  in  quantities  with  none  of  the  trouble  of  propagating,  but 
with  certainty  as  to  the  sorts  of  flowers  they  are  to  have.  Of  the  named 
kinds  plenty  of  those  charming  bedders  Royalty,  Queen  of  tbe  Whites, 
Nemesis,  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  Shrubland  Rose,  and  Prince  Albert.  The 
Gardener’s  Magazine  doctrine,  that  small-flowering  petunias  are  alone  fit  for 
bedding,  is  fast  becoming  a law  in  the  floral  world,  and  very  soon  we  shall 
find  amateur  colourists  giving  up  tbe  great  floppy  flowers  in  favour  of  small, 
neat,  convolvulus-like  bells  of  moderate  size,  but  more  plentifully  produced, 
and  which  can  stand  against  sun,  wind,  and  raiD,  when  the  flops  would 
be  blown  to  pieces.  Calceolarias  are  of  course  very  hard  by  this  time. 
In  no  well-ordered  nursery  do  they  dare  push  these  in  heat  in  spring. 
At  all  events,  many  thousands  have  long  since  been  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  night  and  day,  at  Forest  Hill,  and  look  as  short  and  thrifty  as 
can  bo  desired.  That  fine  old  variety  Aurea  floiibnnda  is  the  leading 
favourite;  but  there  are  good  points  about  Tom  Thumb,  Canariensis, 
Bird  of  Paradise  (one  of  Mr.  'Williams’s  best  contributions  to  the  parterre), 
and  Prince  of  OraDge ; and  hence  these  with  others  are  grown  in  great 
quantity.  A new  Tropaeolum,  called  Perfection,  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  Gordon 
seedlings  that  we  have  reported  on  in  our  reviews  of  Crystal  Palace 
bedding.  The  colour  is  vivid  orange  scarlet,  the  flowers  are  finely  formed, 
and  most  abundantly  produced.  No  one  need  fear  planting  this  wholesale 
at  once,  without  any  preliminary  trial ; for  a tropseolum  that  is  A 1 on  the 
strong  clayey  loam  of  Sydenham,  where  the  wind  is  always  strong,  and 
the  amount  of  care  bestowed  upon  individual  beds  is  reduced  to  the  least 
possible,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  grand  in  gardens  better  situated,  or 
indeed  in  gardens  anywhere  ; for  the  Crystal  Palace  garden  is  one  of  the 
most  severe  tests  to  which  a bedding  plant  can  be  subjected.  That  gem  of 
white-floweriDg  Lobelias  Miss  Murpliy  has  a most  charming  appearance 
now;  the  stock  looks  like  a great  bed  of  Saxifraga  bypnoides,  or  some- 
thing even  greener  than  that,  dotted  all  over  with  snow-white  flowers  on 
very  short  stems,  so  that  the  flowers  almost  rest  on  the  foliage.  All  that 
we  have  said  against  Lee’s  Snowflake  may  be  reversed  in  favour  of  Miss 
Murphy  : it  is  a gem  of  the  first  order,  and  those  who  do  not  buy  it  lose 
a season  with  a plant  that  will  be  immensely  popular,  because  it  is 
wondrous  good. 

Miscellanies. — First  and  foremost  among  miscellanies  must  be  placed 
the  Clianthus  Bampieri,  of  which  there  are  some  glorious  plants  in  flower. 
One  of  them  already  covers  a great  breadth  of  trellis,  and  has  about  fifty 
heads  of  flowers,  so  that  in  the  coming  summer  there  may  be  as  grand  a 
sight  here  in  this  way  as  there  was  at  Wellington  Road  a few  years  ago. 
The  white-flowering  variety  is  planted  in  the  same  house,  but  is  not  yet 
in  bloom.  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  the  very  silvery-leaved  edging  plant,  is 
grown  in  great  quantity.  Hundreds  of  Tropseolum  tricolorum,  in  51-sized 
pots  nicely  trained,  will  be  useful  to  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow  tine 
specimens,  as  by  purchasing  these  they  avoid  all  the  difficult  parts 
of  the  business,  and  can  easily  shift  into  larger  pots  and  train  to  lorger 
trellises,  with  all  the  summer  before  them  for  growth.  Great  stocks  of 
bedding  pansies,  such  ss  Magpie  (now  known  as  Cliveden  Blue),  Gold 
Shield  (now  called  Cliveden  Yellow),  and  Purple  Banner  (now  called 
Cliveden  Purple).  Scrophularia  nodosa  variegata,  the  plant  that  looks  so 
much  like  a variegated  Hydrangea  when  bedded  out,  very  plentiful — whole 
cradles  filled  with  it.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  the  much  neglected  but  not  for- 
gotten friend  of  the  old  school  of  first-rate  plantsmen,  in  abundance  here, 
which  is  another  tribute  to  the  advocacy  of  good  things  by  the  Gardener’s 
Magazine  and  the  Floral  World.  There  is  a good  variety  of  Anemone 
Japonica  here, called  Marie  Pari,  the  flowers  pure  white.  Tbe  aucuba-leaved 
daisy,  richest  and  rarest  of  hardy  herbaceous  gems,  in  abundance,  and  as 
true  as  the  gold  with  which  their  lovely  leaves  are  lined.  Sedum  Par- 
menteria  is  to  be  a companion  to  Sedum  fabarium,  and  we  have  booked  it 
for  the  plunging  system.  Carduus  Benedictus,  and  some  other  things,  of 
what  we  may  call  the  O'Shane  type,  in  plenty;  so  there  need  be  no  lack  of 
elegant  forms  in  the  flower  garden,  even  if  the  proprietor  has  but  a few 
shillings  to  spend  upon  it.  And  lastly,  Aucubas  and  Auriculas  by  alpha- 
betical arrangement  come  together,  though  not  very  much  alike,  and  are 
here  to  be  found  in  endless  variety;  the  first  having  just  set  their  berries  as 
the  resnlt  of  persuasion,  the  second  showing  their  velvety  flowers  as  tho 
result  of  being  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  successful  nuricula-growing.  Lastly,  and  to  make  an  end  of  the  story, 
Marochal  Niel  Rose  is  so  much  in  demand  that  the  side  of  a long  house 
has  been  filled  with  if,  and  at  least  a fourth  part  of  the  plants  have  flowers 
on  them.  Thus  our  rosarian  friends  will  learn  that  the  brave  Marshal  is 
not  ashamed  of  his  epaulettes,  but  takes  care  to  show  them  at  the  earliost 
opportunity.  S.  II. 


THE  DELPHINIUM. 

I have  always  considered  it  <1  rich  treat  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a good  bed  of  Larkspurs,  and  I love  to  see  them  now, 
although  they  belong  to  the  class  of  plants  considered  old-fashioned. 
I am  not  an  old  man  by  any  means,  still  1 have  a few  old-fashioned 
notions,  and  one  is  my  adherence  to  these  beauties.  I cannot  imagine 
what  our  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  been  thinking  about, 
not  to  have  tuned  their  harps  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Larkspur. 
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I can  only  account  for  it  in  this  way,  that  a nice  well-kept 
garden  uppears  too  cribbed  and  confined  for  minds  which  are  always 
soaring  in  lofty  flights,  in  imagining  things  that  in  all  probability 
will  never  happen.  I will  not  quarrel  with  them  ; but  I think  it  a 
great  shame  to  have  neglected  my  pets.  I expect  I had  better  be 
practical  and  commence  at  once.  Therefore,  in  this  humble  contribu- 
tion, it  will  be  best  for  me  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the 
history  of  the  Delphinium,  and  also  not  trouble  to  inquire  from  what 
source  it  derives  hot  hits  botanical  and  common  name.  Consequently, 
we  will  be  satisfied  with  the  supposition  that  the  young  buds  do 
really  resemble  a dolphin,  and  it  follows,  as  a matter  of  course,  that 
it  is  legitimately  entitled  to  the  generic  name  of  Delphinium.  As 
regards  its  English,  or  common  name,  every  body  that  grows  them, 
and  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  can  satisfy 
themselves  upon  that  point.  I consider  the  perennial  species  to  form 
as  good  a class  of  herbaceous  plants  as  any  other  genus  extant.  We 
have  no  other  blue  that  can  in  any  way  match  such  as  is  found  in  For- 
mosum,  Ilendersonii,  and  others  of  that  stamp ; and  thoseDelphiniums 
which  more  properly  come  under  the  appellation  of  Larkspurs  are 
quite  as  good  as  tbe  generality  of  annuals.  Webave  the  dwarf/),  m/aeis 
humile  in  half  a dozen  colours — blue,  lilac,  purple,  rose,  striped,  and 
white;  then  we  have  /).  hyacinthoides  plena,  or  hyacinth-flowered, 
with  large  heads  of  bloom,  like  that  of  a well-grown  hyacinth,  in 
several  colours.  These  vary  in  colour  from  the  dwarfs  by  having  red 
and  flesh-coloured  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  the  other  colours. 
If  we  want  tall  sorts  in  annuals,  we  must  speculate  in  the  varieties 
of  elatum,  as  well  as  blues  and  whites  and  other  colours,  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  species  we  get  lilac  and  rose.  If  those  are 
not  sufficient  that  I have  mentioned,  there  is  the  D.  consolida,  or 
branching:  for  my  own  part,  I prefer  the  hyacinth-flowered  and 
the  branching;  but  as  tastes  differ,  I thought  it  best  to  point  out 
what  there  are,  and  let  people  choose  for  themselves.  Sown  in 
clumps  in  mixed  borders,  at  intervals  of  ten  to  twenty  feet  apart, 
in  separate  colours,  they  have  a splendid  tffect,  and  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  a bed  of  mixed  colours  has  a charming  appear- 
ance. They  do  not  continue  in  bloom  long  enough  to  warrant 
their  being  used  for  the  planting  of  beds  in  prominent  positions,  or 
when  the  bed  is  part  of  a design.  Ordinary  soil  will  suit  them  ; but, 
of  course,  the  better  the  supply  of  food  the  plants  receive,  so  much 
finer  and  better  will  the  flowers  be.  The  seed  can  be  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  bloom,  or  in  pots  to  be  pricked  off.  The  latter 
way  will  make  the  most  of  the  seed  ; but  as  it  can  be  obtained  from 
first-rate  houses  at  the  rate  of  from  twopence  to  fourpence  per  packe't, 
it  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  talk  about  saving.  Seed  can 
also  be  obtained  of  most  of  the  perennial  species. 

I have  added  the  average  height  to  the  dozen  comprised  in  this 
list ; it  may  probably  be  useful  in  planting.  Alopecuroides , four  feet, 
white,  edged  with  blue,  fine  new  kind  ; Azureum  fore  pleno,  four 
feet,  light  azure  blue,  a very  fine  kind  ; Barlowi,  three  feet,  a most 
beautiful  violet-blue ; BcUe  Alliance,  three  feet,  good  blue ; Bicolor, 
three  feet,  deep  blue,  with  white  centre;  Chinensis,  a foot  and  a half, 
light  pale  blue ; Donkelaari,  three  feet,  blue;  Formosum,  three  feet, 
beautiful  blue,  everybody’s  favourite;  Grandiflorum  maximum,  four 
feet,  a most  intense  blue,  superb  ; this  does  well  in  a peat  soil,  which, 
generally  speaking," Delphiniums  do  not  like.  Hendersonii,  three  feet, 
rich  blue;  Ultramarine  foe  largeflowers;  Madame  Rovgier,  two  feet, 
blue.  To  ensure  a good  and  early  bloom,  the  seed  of  these  kinds 
should  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  early  enough  for  the  plants  to  get 
stout  before  winter ; and  they  can  also  be  increased  early  in  the 
spring  by  dividing  the  old  stools.  A spit  of  rotten  dung  should 
he  dug  in  when  the  plants  are  to  be  put  in.  If  they  are  to  be 
turned  out  amongst  the  shrubs  in  beds,  let  them  be  well  manured 
and  dug  deeply.  As  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming,  the 
flower-stalks  should  be  cut  down.  Vindex. 


THE  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  SPRING. 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come, 

And  from  tho  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 

While  music  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

Thomson. 

There  is  something  so  delightfully  charming  to  the  human  mind 
to  watch  the  return  of  spring,  bringing  in  its  train  all  the  hosts  of 
wild  flowers.  With  what  pleasurable  emotion  it  causes  the  heart 
to  throb,  as  we  roam  the  fields  again  in  all  their  freshness  and  beauty, 
leading  the  mind  instinctively  to  look  up  from  nature  to  nature’s 
God ; and  to  be  able  to  gather  to  our  hearts’  content  the  wild 
(lowers  which  now  abound  1 It  wakes  up  all  the  old  memories  of 
our  childhood  which  long  have  bccu  lying  dormant,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  cares  of  the  world.  It  brings  back  some  of  our 
happiest  days  of  youth,  which  were  spent  in  searching  for  flowers 
in  the  fields  and  hedgerows.  Wild  flowers  we  dearly  love.  They 
have  a charm  over  us  which  all  the  flowers  cultivated  in  a garden 
fail  to  have.  They  take  us  back  to  lhc  scents  wc  used  to  tread  in 
childhood,  and  in  imagination  wc  sec  the  same  green  fields,  nnd 
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SUMMER  ANTICIPATED. — A GLIMPSE  OF  T1IE 
PLUNGING  SYSTEM. 

Having  ocoasion  to  eoll  on  our  worthy  Editor,  on  some  matter  of  busi- 
ness connected  with  a flowor-show,  1 wus  equally  astonished  and  delighted 
to  find  myself,  on  entering  tho  garden,  in  the  midst  of  a most  lovely  and 
novol  display  of  llowers.  For  the  moment  tho  whole  affair  appeared  to  mo 
a mystery;  it  woh  like  being  suddenly  wafted  to  a region  of  enolinnt- 
ment;  but  a few  minutes’  observation  and  reflection  ero  1 attacked  his 
citadel  to  demand  admittance,  caused  me  to  ejaculate  (I  am  sure  audibly), 
“This,  then,  is  a sample  of  tho  plunging  Bystem— most  original,  most  sur- 
prising, most  superb  1”  And  I dare  say  you,  good  reader,  would  have  made 
a similar  ejaculation  if  you  had  just  leaped  out  of  an  omnibus,  after  several 
hours’  peregrinations  in  London,  and  had,  by  passing  through  a not  very 
inviting  gate,  found  yoursolf  in  tho  midst  of  a lovely  galaxy  of  hyacinths, 
tulips,  lilies,  croouses,  diolytras,  and  othor  spring  flowers,  all  appearing 
au,  naturel,  bb  if  growing  in  the  ground,  and  all  matching  their  sparkle 
of  colour  with  a most  delicious  perfume.  The  foro-court  was  liko  a 
lliuimcl  bath,  or  a realization  of  Cowper's  idea  of  n blissful  place, 

Wliora  spioos  broatko  amt  fragrant  roses  smilo. 

I discovered  it  to  be  the  plunging  system  by  observing  that  the  beds  and 
borders  were  remarkably  clean,  and  their  colour  a beautiful  dark-brown, 
whioh  set  off  the  green  of  the  leaves  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Now  I shall  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  soene; 
for  though  I have  read  about  it  more  than  once,  I had  no  idea  at  all  of  its 
true  splendour,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom  the  Editor  has  more  than 
once  uttered,  that  the  plunging  system  is  the  system  for  all  suburban  villa 
gardens.  Bight  before  me  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  I saw  what  I at  first 
took  to  be  a bed  of  Japan  lilies,  edged  with  hyacinths,  tulips,  narciss,  nnd 
lachenalias.  This  bed  is  supported  by  a handsome  stone  moulding.  What 
I took  at  first  for  lilies  proved  at  a second  glance  to  be  crown -imperials 
superbly  grown,  with  an  abundance  of  brilliant  leafage  and  many  shades 
of  yellow,  orange,  and  red-brown  flowers.  I afterwards  learned  from  our 
friend  that  he  has  a collection  of  these  Crown  Imperials  comprising 
some  twenty  or  more  varieties,  and  I saw  many  distinctions  amongst  them 
both  as  to  height  and  colour,  a certain  few  of  the  darkest  kinds  being 
truly  magnificent.  This  lovely  bed,  with  the  blooms  of  laohenalias  lying 
carelessly  over  the  rim  of  the  stone-work,  would  have  been  an  ornament  to 
the  grandest  garden  in  the  country;  and  I doubt  if  on  the  26  ih  of  March, 
when  I made  my  visit,  another  such  bed  could  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  British  Islands — that  is  to  say,  in  the  open  air.  On  the  left  hand  of 
the  walk,  up  a narrow  border,  also  supported  by  an  elegant  stone  moulding 
and  consisting  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  again,  across  the  court  next  the  front 
wall  of  the  house,  were  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus,  fritillarias,  double 
snowdrops,  and  crocuses  in  abundance.  Those  in  the  little  borderunder  the 
house  being  suoh  spikes  as  we  only  expect  to  see  at  flower  shows,  glorious 
examples  of  skilful  culture,  and  displayed  as  few  could  display  them.  The 
mention  of  the  mode  of  display  reminds  me  that,  in  the  bijou  border  next 
the  house,  the  background  to  the  hyacinths  consisted  of  handsome  pot 
specimens  of  ivies,  beautifully  trained,  and  very  rich  in  their  deep  green 
colouring.  The  background  to  the  other  border  was  a rich  breadth  of  ever- 
green shrubs,  comprising  hollies,  aucubas,  daphnes,  rhododendrons,  See.  All 
these  were  planted  out  as  in  any  other  garden,  the  plunging  being  in  the 
front  lines  only. 

My  curiosity  was  as  much  aroused  as  my  love  of  flowers  was  gratified  by 
this  display,  and  I made  a few  inquiries,  that  I might  indite,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  brother  amateurs,  these  few  lines  respecting  what  I now 
regard  as  the  perfect  system  of  garden  embellishment,  more  especially  for 
all  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  towns.  I feel  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Hibberd 
explained  everything,  answered  every  question  readily  and  cheerfully,  and 
showed  me  the  machinery  and  material  employed  in  working  out  the 
plunging  system,  which  is  in  operation  here  all  the  year  round,  and 
demands  about  thirty  sets  of  plants  to  keep  it  going. 

The  restricted  space  in  which  the  work  is  done  renders  the  result  some- 
thing marvellous.  I counted  four  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  on  either 
side  of  a little  Paxtonian  house,  the  plants  actually  standing  in  a perpen- 
dicular series,  deriving  light  only  aslant,  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  top  shelves.  Yet  all  were  pictures  of  health  and  beauty  : I know  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  grow  plants  that  way,  I should  lose  half  of  them.  A 
few  frames  and  pits,  and  a hot  lean-to,  and  a series  of  plunging  beds 
filled  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  are  kept  in  active  service.  1 noted  as  leading 
features  among  the  plants  grown  the  following : a collection  of  varieties 
of  Ivy,  very  various  and  beautiful ; a collection  of  coniferous  trees,  prin- 
cipally Cedrus  Deodara,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Pinus  cembra,  Abies 
Douglasii,  and  Irish  yews,  with  others  the  names  of  which  I forget;  in 
fact,  I know  nothing  about  trees,  and  therefore  could  not  remember  all 
the  names  given  me.  A long  row  of  what  I took  to  be  auriculas  proved 
to  be  Sedum  fabarium,  which  had  just  been  divided,  and  potted  in  48-size. 
These  I was  told  would  be  in  perfection  in  September,  and  would  then  be 
of  great  value  for  plunging.  Next  I observed  a colleciion  of  pompones, 
not  yet  touched ; they  are  to  be  propagated  immediately:  the  principal 
sorts  were  Bob,  Brilliant,  Autumns,  Berroll,  Salamon,  Adonis,  Mrs. 
Turner,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Astie,  Shirley  Hibberd,  General  Canrobert. 
These  are  preferred  for  their  distinct  colours,  and  their  requiring  compara- 
tively few  ties.  I was  assured  that  many  of  the  finest  varieties  were  of 
little  use  for  plunging,  on  account  of  their  not  holding  up  their  flowers 
well  during  wind  and  rain.  A lot  of  nice-looking  roses  in  pots  caught  my 
eye,  and  I suggested  that  an  extemporized  rose-show  with  plunged  plants 
would  be  a fine  idea.  I was  informed  that  these  had  all  been  used  for  that 
purpose,  but  were  now  to  be  planted  out  to  refresh  them,  and  perhaps  a 
fresh  lot  would  be  potted  to  take  their  place.  A collection  of  Ixias  had  a 
charming  appearance,  so  fresh  and  bright  were  they,  and  one  or  two  were 
already  in  bloom.  A small  batch  of  shrubs  in  a shady  corner  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  of  pre-eminentvalueforwinter  plunging:  theyconsisted 
chiefly  of  Skimmias,  from  which  the  berries  had  been  gathered  and  sown. 
The  beautiful  Pyracantha  is  grown  in  the  same  way — the  trees  are  quite  pic- 
tures of  symmetry  ; also  several  kinds  of  Cotoneasters.  I saw  all  the  new 
aucubas,  including  male  plants,  and  was  assured  that  these  plants  would 
soon  become  of  the  greatest  value  for  plunging,  because  of  their  red 
berries  and  the  splendid  leaves  many  of  them  have.  The  true  female 
A.  Japonica  was  pointed  out : it  was  a pretty  dark  green  bush,  covered 
with  flowers  that  had  been  fertilized.  I regret  I cannot  hope  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject  on  which  I have  undertaken  to  say  a few  words; 
but  I thought  the  testimony  of  an  amateur,  who  of  necessity  views  the 
matter  differently  to  a person  engaged  in  horticulture  as  a profession,  as 


Mr.  Hibbord  is,  and  led  on  too  by  a passion  for  experiment  nnd  inquiry, 
— that  the  testimony  of  such  a one  to  the  reality  and  splendour  of  the 
plunging  system,  would  bo  esteemed  by  many  readers  of  the  Magazine. 
When  1 thought  I had  seen  all,  and  was  having  a last  look  at  the  beautiful 
ivies,  which  nutnbor  some  sixty  sorts,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
it  was  proposed  that  I should  see  some  othor  gardens  Mr.  Hibberd  has, 
nnd  of  which  of  courso  I had  no  idea.  I was  taken  amongst  some  new 
houses,  then  down  a plank,  and  through  a brick  field  into  a wild  sort 
of  place  whore  no  one  would  suspect  there  was  a garden.  But  hero  indeed 
there  appeared  to  bo  more  matters  of  interest  than  I had  seen  already;  for 
it  was  the  trial-ground  on  which  the  collections  of  peas,  potatoes,  broccolis, 
&o.,  ore  planted.  Here  I found  a few  rows  of  small  plants  of  scarlet  Ribes 
in  a nursery-bed.  When  they  are  nice  bushes,  they  will  be  potted  for  the 
plunging  system.  In  the  same  place  was  a little  batch  of  a dwarf  sort  of 
lilac,  which  (lowers  freely  in  a small  state,  making  large  bunches  of  beauti- 
ful blue  flowers.  Knowing  nothing  about  seakale,  asparagus,  peas,  potatoes, 
and  the  rest  of  tho  things  here,  1 wos  glad  to  get  away,  though  I felt  im- 
pressed by  the  order,  and  I will  even  say  the  beauty,  of  tho  work,  tho 
plots  being  laid  out  in  the  most  regular  manner;  and  every  collection  is 
numbered  all  through,  and  the  names,  numbers,  dates  of  planting,  See.,  all 
entered  in  a book.  The  department  occupied  with  the  trial  peas  is  arranged 
so  that  there  is  a long  row  right  through  the  piece  at  every  eight  feet  dis- 
tance, and  between  every  two  rows  is  a four-feet  bed  occupied  with  such 
things  as  broccolis,  cabbages,  &c.  Of  course  many  of  the  sorts  were  not 
yet  above  gound,  but  the  system  was  easily  comprehended  by  the  pegs  in 
the  ground,  and  the  glimmer  of  greenness  where  the  seeds  were  coming  up. 

Supposing  I had  seen  all,  I was  a little  bit  astonished  when  Mr.  Hibberd 
invited  me  to  see  his  fruit-trees.  In  afewminutes  wo  were  in  anothergarden, 
not  so  wild  a place  as  the  last;  in  fact,  a very  snug  spot,  and  crammed  so 
full  of  trees  that  I wondered  much  more  how  they  could  grow  than  I had 
previously  wondered  at  the  way  the  shelves  were  put  one  above  the  other 
in  the  greenhouses.  But  there  could  be  no  mistake — the  trees  are  doing 
well,  for  the  greater  part  of  them  were  showing  such  a promise  of  bloom 
that  in  a short  time  their  appearance  will  be  splendid.  Many  of  the  trees 
appeared  to  be  all  bloom,  though  none  were  out.  There  is  in  this  garden 
several  interesting  trees  of  other  kinds — a complete  collection  of  plane-trees, 
some  thorns,  and  other  things  of  like  nature.  Mr.  Hibberd  assured  me 
that  he  had  really  brought  me  here  to  see  the  roses,  and  presently  I came 
to  a quarter  very  irregularly  planted,  but  stuck  all  over  with  huge  tallies 
like  young  gate-posts.  On  every  tally  was  a number,  and  nothing  more. 
The  meaning  of  the  irregular  state  of  the  plants  was  this : the  whole 
piece  had  been  filled  with  cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  roses  in  October,  1865, 
and  to  every  batch  a tally  was  attached  with  a number,  so  that  the  names 
of  the  sorts  could  be  found  when  wanted.  Some  of  the  sorts  had  perished 
outright,  and  hence  so  many  blanks.  Other  sorts  had  all  rooted  and  had 
grown  well,  and  were  now  nice  little  bushes  two  feet  high,  bristling  with  new 
leaves.  This  is  called  the  currant-tree  system  of  growing  roses,  as  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  just  as  currant-trees  are  propagated.  The  proportion 
of  those  that  perish  is  about  a sixth  part  of  the  whole,  and  that  can  be  well 
afforded,  seeing  how  easily,  and,  with  a margin  of  a sixth  part  for  loss,  how 
certainly  roses  may  be  multiplied  in  this  way. 

I trust  what  is  amiss  in  this  short  account  will  be  received  by  the  reader 
with  every  indulgence.  Mr.  Hibberd  objects,  and  no  doubt  properly,  to 
strangers  entering  his  garden  ; it  is  a part  of  his  study,  and  he  complains 
of  being  intruded  upon  by  persons  whose  only  object  appears  to  be  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  and  make  waste  of  his  valuable  time.  But  I felt 
that,  having  seen  so  much,  I was  bound  to  record  my  impressions,  and  I 
have  done  so,  having  the  permission  of  my  excellent  friend  to  say  what- 
ever I please  on  the  subject.  I take  advantage  of  that  permission  to  say 
another  word,  and  it  is  a word  of  great  importance.  To  grow  myriads  of 
plants  in  pots,  and  make  a change  in  the  embellishment  of  a garden  every 
two  or  three  weeks  all  the  year  round,  even  on  the  restricted  scile  on  which 
it  is  done  at  Stoke  Newington,  must  be  a costly  business,  and  I question 
if  there  are  many  amateurs  who  really  need  the  system  who  could  afford 
to  carry  it  out.  Why,  I am  certain  many  of  the  hyacinths  plunged  in  the 
borders,  showing  better  spikes  than  we  ordinarily  see  at  flower  shows, 
must  have  cost  two  or  three  shillings  each,  for  many  of  them  are  scarce 
kinds ; and  when  one  particular  subject  is  used  in  a lavish  manner,  even  if 
the  cheapest  kinds  only  are  used,  one  change  is  a matter  of  pounds.  Then, 
it  must  be  remembered,  we  cannot  purchase  or  propagate  plants  as  Mr. 
Hibberd  can.  He  can  enter  the  wholesale  market,  and  he  can  multiply 
plants  like  magic,  and  with  his  brisk  young  men,  with  whom  he  is  at  work 
at  all  hours  directing  and  arranging,  the  production  of  a display  is  not 
only  a delight  after  his  own  heart,  but  an  easy  thing  ; whereas  to  many  of 
us,  lacking  both  the  means  and  the  skill,  the  thing  is  impossible.  I 
venture,  therefore,  with  all  respect  to  my  friend,  to  record  my  opinion  that 
the  plunging  system  will  never  become  general.  It  demands  more  skill 
and  more  money  than  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  persons  of  the 
middle  class,  and  the  rich,  I suppose,  do  not  want  it.  Such  is  my  delibe- 
rate opinion  from  what  I have  seen.  I hope  I may  be  in  the  wroDg,  for  it 
would  be  a grand  thing  to  have  our  gardens  kept  as  this  is ; but  I feel 
fully  persuaded  I am  right.  What  is  a reality  to  our  friend  must  remain 
a dream  to  the  majority  of  his  readers.  J.  E.  Saunders. 


Protect  the  Birds. — At  a meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the 
American  Institute,  Dr.  Trimble  said  that  he  had  recently  visited  the 
grounds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Philadelphia, 
where  the  good  effects  of  protecting  birds  are  very  strikingly  exhibited. 
About  fifty  acres  are  enclosed  by  a high  stone  wall,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  discharge  a gun  on  the  grounds  excepting 
Dr.  Trimble,  who,  for  scientific  examination,  has  been  allowed  to  shoot 
two  or  three  birds  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In  consequence  of  this 
protection,  all  the  birds  that  will  live  there  are  found  in  the  enclosure  in 
great  numbers.  There  are  cherry  trees  in  the  grounds,  and  when  the 
cherries  first  began  to  turn  red,  the  trees  were  swarming  with  birds, 
especially  the  grakle,  or  crow  blackbird.  But  they  soon  tecome  cloyed 
with  the  fruit;  and,  by  the  time  cherries  were  ripe,  had  almost  entirely 
ceased  to  eat  them.  Dr.  Trimble  visited  the  grounds  in  company  with  a 
number  of  naturalists,  and  they  made  a search  for  worms,  but  none  were 
to  be  found;  the  birds  had  exterminated  them.  Two  crow  blackbirds 
were  shot,  and  their  crops  examined  ; not  a fragment  of  a cherry  was 
found  in  either,  but  the  crops  were  filled  with  water  beetles  from  the 
neighbouring  marshes,  showing  that  the  birds  had  learned  to  come  to  this 
enclosure  for  protection,  even  when  they  were  obliged  to  seek  their  food 
elsewhere. — Scientific  American. 
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ISiicIjcn  CGartictt  anti  JFrnmr  ffirounti. 

Beet  must  be  sown  now  if  not  done  already.  Choose  poor  soil  that 
has  been  deeply  dug,  and  is  in  a thoroughly  pulverized  state,  the  object 
being  to  obtain  roots  of  moderate  size  and  regular  shape.  All  the  dark- 
flesh  and  short-topped  varieties  are  good. 

Onions  may  bo  greatly  benefited  by  a sprinkling  of  soot,  which  will  both 
quicken  the  growth  and  drive  away  the  vermin  that  usually  destroy  them. 
Onions  for  pickling  to  be  sown  this  week  on  poor  ground.  The  silver- 
skinned is  generally  used,  but  White  Globe  is  also  suitable.  Sow  thick, 
and  if  possible  cover  the  seed  with  a sprinkling  of  fine  siftings  of  charred 
rubbish. 

Scarlet  Runners  may  be  sown  on  dry  sheltered  borders,  but  it  is  early 
yet  for  the  main  crop. 

Cauliflowers  may  now  be  planted  out,  and  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Let  the  ground  be  abundantly  manured ; plant  firm ; give  a drop  of  water 
to  each  if  needful. 

Spinach  to  be  sown  again,  but  not  in  great  quantity,  as  the  later-sown 
breadths  will  be  liable  to  get  seedy  before  they  are  all  used. 

Lettuces  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  sown  on  open  borders,  the  cos  and 
quick-growing  large  kinds  of  cabbage  being  most  useful. 

Grass  Lawns  in  need  of  improvement  may  be  aided  by  sowing  grass 
seeds.  All  the  bare  spots  that  are  mossy  and  sour  should  have  the  surface 
soil  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  fresh  sandy  loam.  Places  that 
are  thin  of  grass,  but  the  soil  pretty  good,  may  be  sown  over  without  any 
change  of  soil.  Sow  thick,  and  cover  the  seed  with  a sprinkling  of  about 
half  an  inch  of  fine  dry  earth.  It  is  best  to  have  a sufficient  quantity  of 
fine  lawn  grass  seed,  and  some  Dutch  clover  in  addition,  and  to  sow  them 
separately,  as  they  do  not  mix  well.  To  promote  the  growth  of  clover, 
surface  dress  with  superphosphate  of  lime  during  May  and  June,  after 
mowing.  The  unsightly  appearance  caused  by  spreading  this  substance 
is  soon  removed  by  the  growth  of  the  turf.  A sprinkling  of  half  an  inch 
depth  will  be  sufficient  at  a time.  Siftings  of  plaster  and  old  mortar  make 
an  excellent  dressing  for  lawns  required  to  be  in  good  a condition. 

Celery. — Any  late  sowings  now  coming  on  in  seed-pans  must  be  pricked 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  as  large  as  the  head  of  a young  radish — say  having 
four  or  five  leaves  each.  The  way  to  prick  them  out  is  to  prepare  first  a 
frame,  next  tread  the  ground  hard  where  it  is  to  stand.  On  the  hard  surface 
lay  turfs,  grass  side  downwards,  and  on  the  turfs  spread  three  inches  of 
quite  rotten  dung  and  fine  loam,  equal  parts,  well  mixed  together.  On 
this  bed  plant  them  in  rows  carefully  ; water,  put  on  the  light,  keep  shaded 
and  rather  close  till  they  begin  to  grow ; then  take  the  light  off  during  the 
day  as  much  as  possible,  taking  care  to  put  it  on  in  case  of  cold  rains,  or 
snow,  or  frost,  all  of  which  are  possible  even  up  to  the  middle  of  May. 
The  plants  from  early  sowings  that  were  potted  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  weather,  and  other  circumstances.  They  will  soon  fill 
their  pots  with  roots,  and  when  they  do  so — better,  indeed,  before  they  do 
so — shift  them  into  60-size,  with  one  rather  flat  crock  only  in  the  pot,  the 
soil  half  dung  and  half  loam,  and  keep  them  in  a frame,  giving  plenty 
of  air  and  water,  and  exposing  them  fully  to  sunshine.  By  the  time 
they  fill  these  pots  with  roots,  the  season  will  be  sufficiently  advanced 
to  allow  of  planting  out;  and  this,  like  all  other  processes,  must  be 
done  with  care.  The  trenches  should  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  by  throw- 
ing out  the  earth.  A liberal  allowance  of  fat  manure  should  then  be 
wheeled  in,  and  the  soil  of  the  trench  well  chopped  up  with  it,  so  that 
earth  and  manure  are  thoroughly  blended  together.  It  is  astonishing  the 
difference  it  makes  to  such  plants  as  celery,  cauliflower,  and  others  that 
need  abundance  of  manure,  whether  it  is  turned  in  anyhow,  so  as  to  lie  in 
masses,  or  well  chopped  over,  and  mingled  with  the  soil : in  the  latter  case 
the  growth  is  regular  and  good  ; in  the  other  it  is  irregular — a plant  here 
abominally  coarse,  and  overtopping  the  next,  which  is  as  weak  as  if  the 
ground  had  never  been  manured  at  all.  For  the  planting  choose  warm 
moist  weather,  if  possible;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  water  the  trenches 
liberally  the  day  previous  to  planting,  and  after  planting  water  again,  and 
shade  from  midday  sun.  In  the  planting  process  the  line  should  be  put 
down,  and  the  plants  should  be  handled  with  as  much  care  as  if  they  were 
worth  a crown  each.  Let  them  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  without  bruising 
them;  the  ball  of  roots  need  not  be  disturbed,  the  earth  must  be  closed  upon 
them  neatly,  and  while  the  planting  goes  on  they  must  not  be  left  laying 
about  in  the  hot  sun,  to  be  half  roasted.  Those  pricked  out  into  the  bed 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a similar  manner;  but  of  course  they  will  not  be 
planted  out  so  soon.  In  taking  them  out  of  the  bed,  it  will  be  found  that 
as  they  are  well  rooted  into  the  turf,  the  bed  itself  can  be  cut  into  squares 
or  strips ; and  if  these  squares  or  strips  are  carried  carefully  to  the 
trenches,  the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  their  final  places  without  damage 
to  a single  leaf  or  root-fibre,  which  is  the  proper  way  ; the  plants  ought 
not  to  know,  in  fact,  or  indicate  by  any  of  their  appearances,  that  they  have 
been  shifted. 

JFlotocr  ffinrtien. 

Asters  sown  immediately  will  grow  freely  from  the  first,  and  make  as 
fine  plants  as  tho  earliest  sown,  though  a week  or  so  later  to  bloom.  But 
this  is  tho  latest  period  for  them,  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  these 
superb  annuals.  The  most  uselul  sorts  are  Truffaut’s  Pajony-flowerod, 
the  Chrysanthemum  flowered,  and  the  Quilled  or  German. 

Stocks  sown  now  will  give  less  trouble  than  those  sown  early,  and  the 
annual  kinds  will  flower  well  this  season,  and  the  biennials  acquire  strength 
to  stand  the  winter.  The  most  useful  kinds  are  dwarf  German  and  Wull- 
flower-leaved  Ten- week,  English  Scarlet  Ten-week,  English  Intel  mediate, 
German  Emperor,  and  English  Brompton. 

Auriculas  require  tho  most  airy  position  possible  now,  with  shade  and 
shelter  and  covering,  as  wind,  frost,  rain,  sunshine,  and  heat  are  all  alike 
injurious  to  them.  There  is  no  simpler  method  to  deal  with  them  thnn  to 
stand  tho  pots  on  a hard  pavement  of  stone,  tile,  or  coal-ashes,  and  place 
over  them,  at  some  height  from  the  plants,  old  lights  resting  on  pots,  or 
rough  frames  made  on  purpose.  In  case  of  froBt,  mats  can  bo  thrown 
over  at  all  times;  there  will  be  a freo  ourront  of  air  through,  and  the 
lights  can  bo  taken  off  when  desirable,  and  bo  replaced  instanter.  Another 
plan  in  general  use  is  to  place  tho  plants  uudor  hand-glasses,  tho  latter 
being  raised  very  high  up. 


Pansies  sown  now  will  bloom  well  at  the  end  of  July,  when  many 
herbaceous  and  annual  flowers  are  over.  Choose  a shady  spot  for 
them. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  which  may  be  raised  from  Reed  may  be  sown 
from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  June.  Usually  there  is  at  this  season  so 
much  excitement  about  bedding  plants  that  these  things  are  forgotten. 
It  is,  however,  the  best  season  in  the  whole  year  to  make  up  lists  and 
order  seeds,  and,  in  fact,  to  begin  with  their  cultivation.  It  may  not  be 
unfair  to  mention  the  seed-list  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  as  full  of 
interest  for  the  lovers  of  herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son,  of  St.John’s  Wood,  have  published  a list  of  a very  select  cha- 
racter; Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  of  York,  are  rich  in  such  things,  and 
supply  catalogues  when  asked  for  them  ; Messrs.  Osborn  and  Son,  of 
Fulham,  have  a good  collection;  and,  lastly,  certain  generally  useful 
subjects,  such  as  Arabis,  Lychnis,  Dianthus,  Si c.,  may  be  found  in  plenty 
in  all  seed  and  plant  catalogues. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  to  have  as  much  air  as  the  state  of  tho 
weather  will  allow,  and  not  on  any  account  to  suffer  through  lack  of  water. 
As  Roon  as  possible  place  them  in  their  blooming  quarters,  fully  exposed 
to  all  weathers. 

Annuals. — Continue  to  sow  for  succession.  Half-hardy  kinds  not  yet 
sown  to  be  got  in  at  once.  A top  shelf  in  a lean-to  is  a good  place  to 
bring  on  a few  pots  of  seeds  quickly,  but  take  care  they  do  not  get  baked 
there. 

The  Phlox. — The  lovely  flowers  of  herbaceous  phloxes  are  distinct 
from  those  of  all  other  plants  of  similar  habit  in  their  exquisite  symmetry 
of  form  and  delicacy  of  colouring.  They  are  for  the  most  part  very  hardy, 
though  judicious  cultivators  do  not  leave  their  collections  entirely  to  the 
mercy  of  the  weather  all  winter.  We  do  not  see  phloxes  as  often  as  we 
should  ; amateurs  are  so  crazy  about  geraniums  and  verbenas,  which  many 
of  them  cannot  manage  in  a way  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory,  that  their 
minds  are  drawn  away  from  such  a subject  as  the  phlox,  which  is  hardy, 
requires  very  little  attention,  and  never  fails  to  make  an  ample  return  for 
whatever  trouble  is  bestowed  upon  it.  To  grow  phloxes,  you  need  a mellow, 
deeply-stirred,  and  well -manured  loam,  and  a sunny  position.  The  plants 
should  be  set  out  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  according  to  their 
height  and  robustness  of  habit,  all  the  taller  kinds  requiring  more  room 
than  the  dwarfs.  To  propagate  them  is  most  easy.  The  best  plants 
are  those  propagated  from  cuttings  in  March  or  April,  but  strong  stools 
may  be  divided  in  April  or  May,  and  if  planted  again  with  care  will  flower 
well.  Plants  that  have  survived  the  winter  in  the  ground,  or  that  have 
been  kept  in  pots,  begin  to  grow  in  March.  The  shoots  should  be  cut  away 
when  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  one  or  two  of  the  lowest  leaves  removed, 
and  be  dibbled  in  close  together  in  pans  or  pots,  filled  with  any  light  sandy 
soil.  A mixture  of  sand  and  peat  is  the  best,  but  it  does  not  greatly 
matter  what  it  is,  if  clean  and  sandy.  These  cuttings  soon  root  if  shut  up 
close  in  a frame,  and  kept  regularly  sprinkled  and  shaded.  The  shortest 
mode  of  disposing  of  them  is  to  allow  them  to  grow  in  the  pans  till  they 
are  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  then  to  plant  them  where  they  are  to 
flower.  By  this  simple  method  they  do  well,  and  occasional  watering  and 
shading  for  a time  after  planting  is,  of  course,  beneficial.  But  a better 
plan  is  to  pot  them  off  separately  in  small  pots  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  keep 
them  in  a frame  till  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  giving  them  plenty  of  air, 
and  planting  out  at  last  during  moist  weather.  To  obtain  a fine  bloom, 
occasional  watering  will  be  necessary,  and  liquid  manure  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  But  this  trouble  may  be  dispensed  with,  for  if  the  soil  is  good, 
and  well  manured  in  the  first  instance, 'they  only  want  a little  watering  for 
a week  or  two  after  being  first  planted,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  season  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  When  first  planted,  slugs  and  snails  are  very 
fond  of  them.  To  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  pests,  plant  with  them  a 
batch  of  lettuce,  and  while  there  is  a young  lettuce  left  the  phloxes  will 
be  untouched.  When  established,  vermin  will  not  touch  them.  Phloxes 
make  a good  third  or  fourth  row  in  the  rear  of  geraniums  and  other  bedders. 
The  older  and  hardier  kinds  are  superb  shrubbery  ornaments  ; some  of 
the  pure  whites,  and  rose  and  purple  seifs,  make  huge  tufts  if  left  alone 
for  several  years,  and  flower  earlier  than  the  choicer  kinds  which  are 
annually  propagated.  But  for  a fine  bloom  fit  for  exhibition  purposes,  the 
system  of  annual  propagation  should  be  followed,  and  a luxuriant  growth 
should  be  promoted  by  affording  them  abundance  of  food.  Named  phloxes 
are  classed  in  two  sections:  the  first  bears  more  or  less  affinity  to  P. 
suffruticosa,  which  flowers  in  July  and  August ; the  second  to  P.  decussate, 
which  flowers  in  August,  September,  and  October.  As  may  well  be  under- 
stood, many  of  the  varieties  partake  pretty  equally  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  sections.  The  selection  which  follows  is  made  to  comprise  an 
equal  number  of  each  section ; but  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  late- 
flowering  varieties  are  those  which  are  in  the  highest  repute.  There  is 
great  sameness  among  phloxes,  yet  in  the  selection  here  offered  the  most 
distinct  kinds  only  have  been  taken ; and  though  in  many  instances  the 
brief  descriptions  are  the  same,  the  varieties  themselves  differ  sufficiently 
to  make  them  individually  interesting,  as  they  are  all  extremely  beautiful, 
and  well  adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of  discriminating  cultivators. — 
Twenty-four  Fine  Early -flowering  Phloxes. — Abdel  de  Lepidinum,  shaded 
rose;  Abdel  M.  Khan,  white  and  rose;  Addisonii,  white,  carmine  centre; 
Atlas,  light  rosy  lilac;  Colonel  Dundas,  dark  purple;  Colonel  Maclean, 
rosy  purple,  shaded  maroon  ; Countess  of  Haddington,  purplo-lake,  crim- 
son centre ; Countess  of  Home,  white,  .dark  crimson  eye;  Countess  of 
Morton,  pure  white;  Lady  Abercromby,  white,  crimson  eye;  Lady 
Musgrave,  white,  rosy  crimson  eye;  Lydia,  French  white,  rose  eye; 
Madame  Breon,  lilac  striped ; Magnet,  shaded  peach  ; Magnifies,  shadod 
white,  violet  eye;  Miss  E.  Spedding,  white,  crimson  eye;  Mr.  llollandre, 
white,  pink  eye  ; Mr.  Litbgow,  shadod  rose-puce  ; Mrs.  Bald,  silvery  white, 
crimson  eye  ; Mrs.  Gillon,  silvery  white,  pink  eye  ; Pearl,  French  white  ; 
Princess,  deep  peach ; The  Bride,  white,  light  rose  eye;  Volcano,  dark 
rose,  red  eye. — Twelve  Fine  Early  flowering  Phloxes. — Duohess  of  Hamil- 
ton, white,  rose  eye  ; Duchess  of  Sutherland,  white,  dwarf,  very  fragrant; 
Marbree,  white,  purple  eye;  Mrs.  Buttar,  white,  shaded  pink;  Mrs. 
Collins  Wood,  white,  roso  eye;  Mrs.  Sinclair  Wcmyss,  white,  shaded  rose, 
very  fragrant;  William  Elder,  rosy  purple,  dwarf ; Clio,  white,  pink  eyo; 
James  Niven,  rosy  purple;  Mrs.  Russell,  white,  rosy  purple  eye;  Cormack 
Brown,  white,  rosy  purple  eye  ; Lady  Margaret  Wellwood,  white,  crimson 
eye. — Twenty-four  Fine  Late-flowering  Phloxes , suitable  for  a first-class 
border. — The  following  average  eighteen  inches  high  : Baron  do  Bar, 
blush,  und  carmine  eye;  Felix  Ferard,  rose,  peuoillod  white;  General 
Brea,  bright  rod,  and  dark  eye;  Luurelio,  whito,  striped  violot;  Leodame, 
rose,  and  white  eye;  Madame  Bouoharlet,  white,  and  lilac  oyo;  Madame 
Foutaino,  whito,  rod  eyo;  Madame  Gouvatn  St.  Cyr,  peach,  carmine  eye; 
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gnther  the  pale  primrose  from  tlm  same  banks,  with  the  same  joyous 
hearts,  and  nre  led  for  a time  to  forget  the  world,  its  gold  and 
tinsel,  and  to  think  of  higher  and  holier  things. 

To  mo  tho  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  givo 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lio  too  deep  for  tears. 

Wobdswouth. 

Amongst  the  first  of  the  wild  (lowers  of  spring  the  Violet  stands 
prominent,  coming,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  the  way  for  others,  re- 
gardless of  the  cold  winds  and  cutting  sleet.  How  exquisite  is 
the  perfume  1 Long  before  you  can  (ind  out  its  hiding-place,  you 
know  it  is  somewhere  near  by  the  sweet  scent  that  fills  the  air. 
What  a modest  retiring  beauty  it  is,  peeping  up  beneath  the  masses 
of  its  lovely  foliage, 

That  strow  the  green  lap  of  tho  coming  spring ! 

Our  woods  are  now  covered  with  that  lovely  little  flower  the 
Wood  Anemone,  or  flower  of  the  west  wind,  its  delicate  white 
or  blush-coloured  blossoms  must  make  it  a general  favourite  with 
all  who  love  spring  flowers  ; then  there  comes  the  Wild  Hyacinth, 
with  its  pure  blue  bells — it  used  to  be  a great  favourite  with  me 
when  a child,  then  known  to  me  by  its  common  name  of  “ Blue- 
bottles,” and  always  held  a place  in  my  nosegay.  Primroses, — the 
lovely  pale  primrose,  so  beautifully  and  strikingly  described  by  the 
Bard  of  Avon, — Cowslips,  and  other  plants  of  this  genus,  may  be 
gathered  in  great  abundance  from  the  sunny  hill-side  and  hedge- 
rows. 

Now  in  my  walk,  with  sweet  surprise, 

I see  the  first  spring  cowslip  rise. 

Montgomery. 

Well  do  I remember  what  an  exciting  affair  it  used  to  be  with 
us  in  hunting  for  the  Oxlip,  and  with  what  an  amount  of  anxiety 
it  used  to  be  brought  home  and  planted  in  our  little  gardens,  with 
the  roots  covered  with  soot  and  turned  bottom  upwards,  firmly 
believing  in  that  old  belief  that  goes  among  children,  that  the 
next  year  it  would  come  up  one  of  those  lovely  dark  Polyanthus  ; but, 
alas,  our  expectations  were  never  realized.  There  are  the  lovely 
Periwinkles,  with  their  starry  blossoms  of  ethereal  blue  : it  always 
seems  asthough'they  had  borrowed  their  colour  from  the  sky.  I never 
see  the  Periwinkle  but  I think  of  the  Primrose — the  pale  yellow 
blending  so  harmoniously  with  the  pale  blue.  Oxalis  acetosella,  or 
Wood  Sorrel : this  pretty  little  flower  must  be  too  well  known  to 
require  anything  to  be  said  in  its  favour;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  flowers  of  our.  woods,  its  pearly  white  blossoms  streaked 
with  pink  veins,  and  its  leaves  are  of  so  fresh  a green  that  the 
herbage  around  it  looks  quite  dull  by  comparison.  I must  not 
forget  the  Daisies  and  Buttercups,  and  because  they  are  so  common 
disdain  to  give  them  a little  space ; they  are  beautiful  gems,  spring- 
ing up  everywhere — 

Coming  in  the  spring-time, 

Of  sunny  hours  to  tell. 

Then  there  are  the  Daffodils,  with  their  large  golden  heads  nodding 
to  the  passing  breeze. 

We  have  also  the  elegant  blossoms  of  the  Sloe,  or  Blackthorn  : 
much  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  it ; it  is  usually  considered  to 
be  the  harbinger  of  warmer  weather.  Then  the  Hawthorn,  which 
we  should  sadly  miss  for  the  decorating  of  the  maypole.  I do  not 
think  there  are  any  wildings  which  give  a more  beautiful  perfume, 
and  certainly  none  present  a more  truly  magnificent  appearance 
than  an  old  tree  with  its  tortuous  stem,  making  it  look  as  if  it  were 
ready  to  break  down  under  its  immense  load  of  pearly  white 
blossoms.  It  is  indeed  a rich  treat  to  sit,  on  a warm  sunny  day, 
beneath  its  shade,  and  inhale  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its 
myriads  of  snowy  flowers,  and  listen  to  the  hum  of  the  bees  sipping 
the  nectar  from  them.  Oh,  how  glorious  is  the  spring  ! Who  is 
there  that  does  not  feel  glad  to  see  the  cold,  bleak,  and  dismal 
winter  die,  to  give  birth  to  the  beautiful  spring?  What  new  life 
it  seems  to  impart,  and  how  it  fills  our  hearts  with  that  deep  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  the  Creator,  who  fliugs  such  countless  blessings 
around  us  1 Surely  there  can  be  but  few 'who  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  beauties  of  this  season,  for  the  whole  earth  seems 
suddenly  to  have  awakened  into  new  life : the  trees  are  bursting 
into  bud,  the  hedgerows,  and  in  fact  everything,  seem  as  though 
they  were  all  with  one  accord  proclaiming,  “ God  is  good,” 
and  proving  most  truly  the  great  and  infallible  truths  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  speaking  clearly  to  our  hearts  and  intellects,  that  “ while  the 
earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.” 

Faust. 

A PAPER  OF  ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

EYERYTHING  GOOD  Versus  A FEW  THINGS  WONDERFUL. 

A few  days  ago  a well-known  practical  gardener  said  to  me,  “ It’s 
a great  pity  there  are  not  more  papers  treatiug  on  the  individual 
growth  of  particular  plants,  and  that  by  persons  who  are  famous 


for  competing  at  our  horticultural  exhibitions.”  So  far  the  observa- 
tion may  be  correct ; but  we  who  contribute  our  mite  to  gardening 
literature  have  to  remember,  that  the  majority  of  those  persons  who 
keep  a gardener  or  gardeners  do  so  that  they  may  derive  home 
enjoyments  in  their  garden,  and  nre  not  always  so  particular  about 
the  size,  style,  or  shape  of  a plant ; but  the  freshness  created  by  the 
constunt  changes  presented  to  their  view  is  of  much  more  import- 
ance, and  ibis  can  be  always  maintained  by  treating  nothing  as  too 
insignificant  for  our  notice,  so  long  as  it  contributes  to  the  useful 
in  gardening.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  no  lack  of  flowers 
for  making  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  look  gay.  Azaleas 
and  Epacrises  nre  being  fust  succeeded  by  the  Pelargoniums,  in  all 
their  glowing  but  various  shades  of  colour.  But  ere  the  month  of 
July  has  gone  the  pelargoniums  will  have  fulfilled  their  part  for 
this  year.  Of  course  Fuchsias  will  not  have  then  passed  their  best; 
still  we  shall  want  other  plants  to  keep  up  the  interest.  Now  there 
are  a number  of  plants  in  every  way  suitable,  when  grown  in  pots, 
for  that  purpose,  but  which  are  overlooked  as  unworthy  our  attention, 
partly  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  In  respect  of  Balsams,  Globe 
Amaranthus,  and  Cockscombs,  their  worth  as  tender  annuals  is 
well  understood  by  all  the  fraternity  of  gardeners,  so  as  to  need  no 
remark  from  me  ; but  there  are  other  subjects  that  claim  our  atten- 
tion besides  the  latter,  which  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
trouble  bestowed  ou  them. 

Phlox  Drummondi. 

We  will  begin  with  Phlox  Drummondi  and  its  varieties.  These 
are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  February.  When  they  have  vegetated, 
and  are  strong  enough  to  be  handled,  they  should  be  pricked  off 
rather  thickly  into  wide-mouthed  pots  or  pans,  and  then  put  in  a 
close  frame  till  they  have  afforded  signs  of  beginning  to  root  freely. 
When  they  have  completed  sufficient  growth  to  begin  to  crowd 
each  other,  then  carefully  remove  them,  singly.  If  you  can  take 
them  up  with  a little  earth  adhering  to  their  roots,  so  much  the  better. 

I transplant  them  into  48-size,  four  plants  to  a pot.  These, 
by  being  syringed  and  grown  quickly,  will,  with  staking, 
make  some  pretty  pots  of  brilliant-coloured  flowering  plants,  for 
mixing  with  Lilium  lancifolium  and  Zonale  Geraniums  during  the 
autumn  months.  They  are  excellent  to  cut  from,  because  amoug 
them  are  some  distinct  self-colours,  including  white,  red,  and 
purple,  and  other  shades  innumerable.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry,  or  they  will  very  soon  become  infested  with  red  spider. 
Having  more  than  I required  last  year  for  pots,  I planted  a number 
of  them  thickly  on  a vine  border,  the  surface  spit  of  which  was  rich 
with  manure.  They  grew  fast  into  thrifty  plants,  presenting  a 
fine  show  of  bloom,  from  which  I used  to  cut  and  come  again,  till 
the  frost  blighted  their  beauty. 

*5  Asters. 

Here  is  another  class  of  plants,  especially  the  Dwarf  Pyramidal 
Bouquet  variety.  They  are  well  adapted  for  being  cultivated  in 
pots,  and  have  a very  fine  effect  when  in  flower.  Give  them 
pleuty  of  pot  room  and  rich  soil.  The  Ranunculus-flowering 
German  Aster  is  also  very  suitable,  and  has  a very  neat  appearance 
when  in  flower,  looking  somewhat  like  a Pompone  Chrysanthemum. 
A first-rate  plant  to  cut  from,  on  account  of  the  number  of  flowers 
it  presents,  and  the  length  of  their  individual  stalks. 

Single  flowering  Petunia. 

The  parterre  is  in  general  considered  the  proper  sphere  for  these 
varieties  of  plants,  and  the  double  sorts  for  pot  culture.  But 
with  all  that,  1 always  make  it  a rule  of  purchasing  and  sowing  in 
the  spring  a packet  of  about  six  assortments.  These,  as  soon  as 
they  are  up  and  sufficiently  strong,  are  treated  in  every  way  exactly 
as  the  Phlox  Drummondi,  excepting  that,  should  they  grow  freely, 
I pot  them  into  larger  pots,  and  train  them  to  a neat  trellis  made  of 
flower-sticks.  Among  the  high  coloured  flowers  the  effect  is 
charming  when  in  bloom,  owing  to  the  mass  of  flowers  they  present 
at  one  time. 

Thunbergia  alata. 

How  few  care  to  grow  this  pretty,  free-blooming,  climbing 
annual,  and  what  can  be  the  reason  why  ? I think  I can  solve  the 
question,  i.e.,  this — the  seed  is  vegetated,  the  plants  are  well  up  in 
the  seed  pot ; but  what  follows  ? Why,  being  at  a very  busy  season 
of  the  year,  when  most  gardeners  are  doing  their  best  to  provide 
for  the  planting  out  of  the  flower  garden,  then  it  is  the  Thun- 
bergias  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  partly  from  want  of 
room,  and  partly  from  lack  of  pots.  Then  it  is  they  become 
starved,  and  a ready  prey  to  the  attack  of  the  red  spider ; whereas 
if  potted  as  soon  as  they  require  it,  and  subjected  to  a warm  humid 
atmosphere,  with  a good  use  of  the  syringe  morning  and  evening, 
then  do  these  desirable  plants  grow  and  flower  freely,  and  if  trained 
to  a medium  sized  trellis,  they  make  quite  a change  among  other 
plants  in  the  house  during  the  autumn  months.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  T.  alata,  and  all  are  good. 
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Ice  Plants. 

Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum,  the  “ice  plant,”  ought  to  be 
more  extensively  cultivated  than  it  is,  especially  where  there  is  much 
fruit  grown,  on  account  of  its  fitness  for  garnishing  the  dessert, 
and  also  for  packing  some  of  the  better  kinds.  The  past  genera- 
tion of  gardeners  paid  some  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  it  in 
pots — so  much  so  that  in  most  gardens  of  any  pretensions  you 
would  generally  meet  with  some  well-grown  examples  in  pots. 
The  best  way  to  proceed,  where  there  prevails  a demand  for 
garnishing,  is  to  pot  them  singly  into  GO-sized  pots,  and  when 
sufficiently  rooted  to  transplant  them  into  a well-prepared  bed  of 
soil,  about  four  feet  wide,  on  a south  border.  If  it  ha3  a slope, 
so  much  the  better.  As  the  branches  grow,  strew  a good  thickness 
of  short  grass  for  them  to  lay  on ; this  will  keep  them  clean  and 
free  from  grit,  and  also  preserve  a genial  moisture  to  their  roots. 
In  sowing  cover  the  seed  slightly  with  a little  silver-sand.  As 
soon  as  they  appear  above  ground,  remove  them  to  a warm  dry  part 
of  the  pit  or  house ; for  should  you  continue  to  keep  them  in  a moist 
atmosphere,  very  few  will  survive. 

Lobelia  erinus  speciosa. 

Quantities  of  this  useful  plant  are  now  grown  true  from  seed 
for  bedding  purposes,  &c.,  but  it  looks  superb  when  grown  in  48- 
size  or  five-inch  pots,  for  furnishing  the  conversatory  during  the 
autumn  months,  or  for  standing  along  the  edge  of  a terrace-walk, 
or  in  any  other  similar  position,  or  if  suspended  in  baskets.  Now 
is  the  time  to  select  a few  from  among  the  stock,  and  pot  them  on 
for  the  purpose. 

Lilium  auratum. 

In  trimming  some  roots  of  this  beautiful  lily,  a short  time  since, 
some  of  the  scales  dropped  among  some  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and, 
when  turning  it  over  yesterday  in  the  cucumber  house,  I found  a 
single  one  throwing  out  a number  of  rootlets,  thus  confirming  Mr. 
Prosper’s  assertion,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  this  noble  plant, 
that  it  could  be  increased  from  single  scales.  I have  at  least  one 
hundred  Gloxinia  leaves,  which  I inserted  in  the  fibre  about  three 
weeks  since,  now  forming  bulbs  and  rooting  freely. 

John  F.  M'Elroy. 


EVERLASTINGS. 

Most  of  the  poets  who  have  taken  the  endless  beauties  of  Nature 
for  their  theme,  have  sung  more  or  less  to  the  praise  of  these 
singular  and  beautiful  plants,  which  have  the  peculiar  property  of 
retaining  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  after  the  blossoms  are 
gathered,  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which  has  made  them  almost, 
if  not  quite,  universal  favourites  with  those  who  take  both  pleasure 
and  interest  in  those  gems  which  Nature  has  so  abundantly 
studded  our  greenhouses  and  gardens  with.  I shall  not  indulge  in 
poetical  quotations  on  this  occasion,  in  justification  <br  any  word 
of  praise  that  I may  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  bestow  upon 
them,  but  rather  confine  my  observations  to  the  cultural  part 
of  the  business,  which  is  a matter  of  some  importance  Under 
the  head  of  Everlastings,  there  is  a great  number  of  plants,  very 
dissimilar  in  their  habits,  requiring  very  different  treatment  from 
each  other,  and  extending  in  their  native  habitats  over  a vast 
geographical  range : some  species  requiring  the  shelter  of  the 
greenhouse,  with  careful  attention  bestowed  upon  them  to  ensure 
good  specimens  ; others  requiring  merely  a little  attention  in  the 
early  stages  of  development,  and  then,  in  ordinary  soils  and 
situations,  the  cultivator  will  have  an  abundance  of  flowers  for 
in-door  decoration  through  the  cold  and  cheerless  months  of  the 
year,  when  vegetation  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  with  nothing  to  enliven 
the  out-door  scene  with  colouring  matter  but  the  berry-bearing 
shrubs. 

I will  first  of  all  introduce  the  greenhouse  kind,  and  begin  with 
the  Aphelexis,  for  it  accords  with  alphabetical  arrangement,  and, 
moreover,  is  one  of  the  very  best  that  we  have  under  this  heading. 
I cannot  bestow  unqualified  praise  upon  it ; for  I should  say  this 
genus  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  grow  that  we  have  amongst 
the  hard-wooded  plants  in  the  greenhouse;  it  bears  but  little  rough 
treatment  or  neglect : but  very  few  time3  of  getting  too  dry,  or  a 
few  extra  soakings  of  water  beyond  the  proper  requirements  of  the 
plant,  will  most  assuredly  send  it  to  the  home  from  whence  no 
traveller  returneth  ; but  when  well  grown,  it  is  most  unquestionably 
a glorious  thing,  and  stamps  the  grower  as  a master  hand.  The  soil 
best  suited  for  it,  or  rather  what  I have  found  it  to  succeed  best  in, 
is  thoroughly  good  peat  and  plenty  of  sharp  silver-sand — 
nearly  one  part  of  sand  to  three  of  peat — and  a few  finely 
broken  potsherds : preference  should  be  given  to  peat  with  the 
fibre  divided  from  the  roots  of  heather,  for  it  is  much  better 
than  when  it  is  principally  composed  of  decayed  moss  and 
brake  roots.  The  peat  should  be  chopped  up  carefully,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  a particle  of  fibre.  It  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to 
grow  this  genus,  and  expect  any  amount  of  success  in  its  cultivation, 
unless  they  arc  potted  in  really  good  stuff.  First  of  all,  in  potting, 
the  pots  must  be  well  drained  with  crocks  broken  small — say,  for 
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example,  to  the  size  of  hazel  nuts.  It  does  not  do  to  use  drainage 
the  same  as  for  common  soft-wooderl  plants.  Some  of  the  roughest 
part  of  the  peat  must  be  put  immediately  over  the  drainage,  to 
prevent  its  getting  choked  up.  If  the  plants  should  happen  to 
be  any  way  pot-bound,  the  roots  should  be  carefully  disentangled 
without  breaking  them,  to  enable  the  young  roots  to  push  freely 
into  the  fresh  soil.  They  must  also  be  potted  sufficiently  firm  to 
prevent  the  water  draining  through  without  wetting  the  old  ball.  I 
have  known  plants  to  die  through  that  cause.  The  collar  of  the 
plant  should  be  elevated  very  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  soil, 
to  give  it  greater  facilities  to  resist  any  tendency  to  decay  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  All  the  plants  should  be  repotted  sufficiently 
early  to  give  them  ample  opportunities  of  getting  established  before 
winter  sets  in,  otherwise  the  soil  will  probably  get  sour,  and  conse- 
quently injurious  to  the  plant’s  welfare.  The  plant  in  question  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  side-shoots,  taken  off 
with  a small  heel  attached,  and  inserted  in  sandy  peat,  with  a layer 
of  sand  on  the  top,  and  covered  with  a clear  bell-glass,  and  placed 
in  a warm  corner  of  the  house.  At  best  it  is  a bad  thing  to  propa- 
gate, and  very  slow  in  forming  roots.  I should  recommend  the 
young  plants  to  be  bought  in  from  the  nurseries. 

The  undermentioned  kinds  are  all  first-class,  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon : A.  humilis  yrandijlora  is  a beautiful  rosy  purple ; 
A.  macrantha  purpurea,  a fine  dwarf-habited  kind,  with  lovely 
large  purple  blossoms  ; A.  rupestris  yrandijlora,  fine  large  rosy 
crimson  flowers.  These  three  are  really  good,  and  after  the  culture 
of  them  is  thoroughly  mastered,  the  list  can  be  added  to  with 
decided  advantage. 

Another  very  splendid  everlasting  which  I have  down  on  my 
list  is  the  Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii.  The  style  of  this  plant 
is  peculiar  and  pretty,  and  the  habit  of  it  quite  distinct  from  the 
other  plants.  The  flowers  are  rosy  crimson,  large,  and  similar  in 
shape  to  the  preceding  genus.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  telling 
plants  for  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  at  late  exhi- 
bitions. This  and  the  Aphelexis  will  succeed  under  similar  treat- 
ment. Both  require  to  be  grown  in  a light  airy  house,  for  they  are 
impatient  of  being  kept  in  a close  damp  atmosphere  ; whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  cold  and  cutting  draughts. 
If  want  of  space  renders  their  being  put  out  of  doors  in  the  sum- 
mer imperative,  the  plants  must  be  sheltered  from  all  heavy  showers, 
or  quick  work  will  soon  be  made  of  them.  I should  advise  their 
being  kept  inside  if  possible. 

Before  leaving  the  greenhouse,  I must  not  forget  the  lovely 
Statice  Holfordi.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  immense  corymbs 
of  an  exquisite  blue  colour.  It  is  a very  handsome  plant  when  in 
bloom,  and  the  flowers  are  very  valuable  for  mixing  with  the  other 
Everlastings,  being  quite  distinct  in  shape  and  colour  from  the  starry 
kinds.  The  flowers  are,  moreover,  very  durable.  I have  a little 
branch  lying  before  me  as  I write  that  I made  a present  of  seven 
years  since,  and  it  appears  nearly  as  fresh  as  the  day  I gathered  it : 
most  certainly  it  has  been  preserved  with  jealous  care,  and,  as  it  is 
now  an  object  of  great  veneration,  I had  better  say  no  more  about 
this  particular  branch.  A soil  half  loam  and  half  peat,  with  plenty 
of  sand,  with  similar  treatment  to  the  others,  will  suit  it. 

Amongst  the  out-door  Everlastings  we  have  Acroclinium  roseum 
and  A.  album,  two  beautiful  half-hardy  annuals  from  the  Swan 
River.  They  have  a neat  compact  habit  of  growth.  The  seed 
of  these  sown  in  March  in  a little  heat,  and  potted  on  in  some  rich 
soil,  not  too  close,  will  make  nice  plants  for  the  conservatory 
in  the  autumn.  It  is  not  too  late  now  to  sow  them.  If  not  wanted 
for  in-door  work,  they  should  be  turned  out  into  the  borders  as  early 
in  May  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit.  The  Helichrysum 
presents  a very  important  group,  and  is  indispensable  when  vases  of 
any  size  are  to  be  filled,  or  wreaths  made.  Four  good  varieties  are 
the  white,  rose,  scarlet,  and  yellow.  It  is  much  the  best  to  keep  to 
a few  really  distinct  kinds.  When  the  convenience  of  a frame  or  a 
house  is  not  obtainable,  they  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
early,  where  they  are  to  bloom.  The  Rhodanthe  is  really  a beau- 
tiful genus,  and  all  the  varieties  are  worth  growing.  First  we 
have  R.  niaculala,  a superb  flower,  ray-florets  crimson,  with  yellow 
centre.  Then  for  whites  there  is  R.  niaculala  alba,  similar  in 
growth  to  maculata,  with  the  same  coloured  disc  as  in  the  flower  of 
that  kind  ; but  the  ray-florets  are  a pure  white.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  white  Everlastings.  Lastly,  we  have  R.  atrosanyuineum.  This 
species  has  a more  dwarf  habit  and  longer  foliage  than  maculata. 
The  flowers  arc  of  the  most  beautiful  purple.  I prefer  sowing  these 
in-doors  in  a little  heat,  and  transplant  to  their  blooming  quarters. 
These  also  make  very  good  pot  plants.  Among  the  yellows  none 
beats  the  Waitzia.  JV.  acuminata  and  yrandijlora  are  the  best. 
These  are  hardy,  and  can  be  sown  in  the  open  border  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  Wc  now  come  to  the  Xcrantheum.  X.  atropur- 
pureum  is  a fine  double  kind ; colour,  as  its  name  denotes,  dark 
purple.  X.  album  plenum,  a beautiful  double  flowered  white  kind. 
In  gathering  the  flowers  for  winter,  they  should  be  cut  in  dry 
weather  and  just  as  they  open,  but  before  they  actually  arc  open. 

George  Gordon. 
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Madame  llollison,  dark  rose;  Madamo  Hautin,  poaoh,  and  wliito  eye; 
Marquiaat,  rose,  striped  eye  ; Orientale,  bright  crimson  ; Uevn  d’Amour, 
peach,  rose  pyo  ; Triompbe  do  Twiokoll,  rose,  atripod  white. — The  follow- 
ing averago  twelve  inohea  high  : Alice  Allain,  white,  and  pink  eye  ; Can 
didiaaima  nova,  white;  Comte  de  Chambord,  white  ; Henri  Lierval,  rod- 
purple;  Jeanne  Rouillard,  blush ; Leon  Corbay,  red-roao;  Madamo  Uen- 
datler,  wliite,  and  lilao  pyo ; Orientalia,  dork  red : Primuhi'llora, 

white;  Vice-President  Adam,  rod. — Ttcolve  Fine  Late-Jlou'erinp  I hlnxcs. 
—Anne  Boleyn,  cream  nnd  pink,  dwarf;  Apollon,  purple,  and  rose 
eye;  Bourbonenaia,  lilnc,  varying  to  white;  Cedo  Nulli,  bronzed 
salmon  ; Fulvip,  pale  roap,  wliito  eye,  dwarf;  Hebe,  lilao-peaoh,  Bnd  dork 
cherry  eye  ; John  Salter,  blush,  atripod  rose  ; I,o  Lion,  lilac,  tipped  purple  ; 
Louis  Lierval,  red-salmon;  Madamo  Girardeau,  pale  blush,  dwarf; 
Napoleon  III.,  deep  roBe,  striped;  PrinceBs  Alexandra,  wliito,  crimson 
eye. 

JFrult  fllntbcn  nnb  CDtclinrb  T&ousc. 

Apricots. — Wall-trees  are  showing  good  crops  this  season,  and  must  bo 
freely  thinned.  At  the  same  time,  every  curled  leaf  must  be  examined, 
and  the  villanous  worm  that  causes  it  to  curl  must  be  destroyed. 

Fruit  Garden. — The  cool  moist  weathor  of  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  of  greut  service  to  trees  planted  late,  but  unfavourable  to  established 
trees  coming,  into  bloom,  and  in  many  instances  plums  and  wall-fruits 
have  set  badly.  Very  little  can  be  done  by  the  cultivator  to  assist  out-door 
fruits  at  this  season,  but  the  fruit  garden  must  not  bo  neglected.  Pruning 
is  of  course  completed,  and  nailing  too  we  should  hope.  Trees  newly 
planted  may  require  stakes  to  prevent  them  being  rocked  about  by  wind. 
Wall-trees  will  require  to  be  freely  disbudded,  but  only  a skilful  hand 
should  be  set  to  such  work.  The  object  of  disbudding  is  to  remove  all 
useless  buds  at  the  first  start,  to  lessen  the  after-labour  of  pruning,  and 
to  prevent  the  gumming  that  too  often  follows  pruning  with  the  knife  ; also 
to  save  the  trees  the  trouble  of  producing  shoots  that  are  not  wanted. 
Never  thin  any  tree  severely  at  one  time;  if  there  are  many  shoots  to 
remove,  let  it  be  done  in  several  operations,  so  as  not  to  cause  any  serious 
check  to  the  flow  of  the  sap.  Raspberries  not  yet  mulched  should  have 
two  or  three  inches  of  fat  manure  spread  over  the  ground  as  far  as  their 
roots  extend.  Trees  under  protection  to  have  plenty  of  air,  but  do  not 
remove  the  material  yet. 

Strawberries  in  the  open  ground  are  growing  freely.  If  they  have  not 
been  manured,  it  is  yet  time  to  benefit  them  by  spreading  a thick  coat  of 
good  manure  between  the  rows,  and  treading  it  down  firm.  As  manure  is 
generally  scarce  just  now,  Standen’s  Gardener’s  Friend,  which  is  the  best 
of  all  artificial  manures,  may  be  spread  sufficiently  thick  to  make  a gray 
surfacing  on  the  ground.  As  this,  however,  is  a rather  expensive  pre- 
paration, we  can  only  advise  its  adoption  in  small  gardens,  where  a few  flue 
strawberries  are  wished  for  from  plantations  of  limited  dimensions. 

ffirccnfjousc  anti  CDonscrbatorg. 

Camellias  not  yet  started  into  growth  must  have  assistance  now,  if  no 
more  than  keeping  rather  closer  BDd  more  moist  than  usual.  But  much 
better  to  raise  the  temperature  and  syringe  frequently.  The  earlier  kinds 
that  flowered  before  Christmas,  and  have  now  completed  their  growth, 
must  have  less  water,  more  light,  more  air,  but  must  not  not  be  hardened 
too  suddenly,  as  the  weather  is  cold  yet  for  them  while  forming  their 
blossom  buds. 

Cinerarias  want  abundance  of  water  now ; if  allowed  to  be  dry  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  lower  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  fall.  To  make  the 
most  of  plants,  that  are  showing  fine  heads,  and  which  are  in  other  respects 
good,  give  them  a shift  to  next  size  pot,  but  without  breaking  the  ball. 
Give  plenty  of  air  when  weather  allows,  and  shade  only  when  the  sun  is 
very  powerful. 

Fuchsias  require  shifting  on  ; keep  them  warm  ; give  plenty  of  water  at 
the  root  and  overhead;  let  the  soil  be  rich  and  light,  the  position  rather 
shady^  do  not  allow  them  to  stand  in  a draught,  and  stop  where  they  are 
growing  freely.  Never  stop  and  repot  at  the  same  time. 

Pelargoniums  showing  their  trusses  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  weak 
doses  of  clear  soot  water,  or  cow-dung  water.  Tie  out  carefully  as  re- 
quired, never  neglecting  this  operation,  as  if  the  shoots  get  hard  before 
tying,  the  operation  is  apt  to  snap  them.  Shade  as  little  as  can  be 
helped;  the  sunshine  acting  now  on  the  advancing  buds  will  ensure 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  which  will  not  be  the  case  with  plants  that 
are  much  shaded  during  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  buds.  Scorch- 
ing must  be  prevented  by  ventilating  freely  during  bright  weather.  But 
better  to  shade  a little  than  have  the  plants  scorched;  however,  the  re- 
mark above  is  “ Shade  as  little  as  possible.”  Syringing  is  not  good  for 
rough  or  soft-leaved  varieties,  but  those  with  hard  leaves  will  be  benefited 
by  it.  All  our  first  lot  of  blooming  plants  that  have  been  gay  since 
February  have  lately  been  cut  down,  and  set  aside  in  a shady  house  to 
break  again.  When  they  start  we  shall  give  them  a shift,  and  then 
allow  them  to  grow  as  they  like  for  autumn  bloom.  Gauntlet  and  Bril- 
liant submit  to  this  treatment  admirably,  and  furnish  two  useful  crops  of 
flowers  within  the  year. 

Stobc  anb  <©rtf)tb  Ijottse. 

Stove  Plants  are  in  most  cases  growing  freely,  and  a good  heat  must 
be  kept  up,  with  sufficient  atmospheric  moisture.  Our  seasons  are  short 
and  dark  for  ttopical  plants,  therefore  the  cultivator  must  make  the  most 
of  the  summer  before  him  by  promoting  a free  and  early  growth  of  every 
plant  that  should  be  growing  now.  Shift,  train,  and  stop  whatever  requires 
either  of  those  operations,  never  delaying  an  hour  longer  than  can  be 
avoided  needful  attention  when  the  time  has  come  for  it. 

Orchids  of  many  kinds  are  now  growing  freely,  and  a moist  atmosphere 
and  generous  temperature  are  imperatively  needed.  Shading  must  be 
used,  but  should  be  removed  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  not 
drawn  down  again  before  eleven  next  morning. 

.forcing  pt. 

Cucumbers  in  bearing  to  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a uniform 
temperature — a difficult  matter  with  such  variable  weather  as  we  have  now. 
Air-givirg  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances:  the  really  careful  culti- 
vator will  shift  his  lights  half  a dozen  times  a day  as  bursts  of  sunshine, 
driving  showers,  or  cold  whistling  winds  succeed  each  other.  The  careless 
cultivator  will  have  his  plants  hulf  blown  away  at  times  through  leaving 
the  lights  down  too  long,  and  at  other  times  quite  burnt  up  through  not 
giving  air  when  needed.  The  results  of  these  several  modes  of  treatment , 
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may  be  guessed  at.  Fork  up  the  beds,  and  apply  linings  iffneconsary  ; and 
ns  air-giving  is  a pretty  safe  operation  now,  I ho  heat  rnay  bo  allowed  to 
rise  to  rather  a high  pitch — much  higher  than  would  havo  been  safe  a 
month  ago,  when  it  was  often  impossible  to  give  air.  Many  cottagers  are 
now  ninking  up  their  beds  for  n summer  supply,  and  will  depend  forplnnts 
on  tho  generosity  of  gardeners.  Wo  trust  all  our  professional  readers 
havo  a few  strong  cucumber  plants  in  pots  to  givo  to  their  neighbours 
who  are  neither  rich  to  buy  nor  skilful  to  raise  such  things. 

Cherries  changing  colour  to  havo  os  much  light  and  air  as  possible, 
and  loss  wntor  at  tho  roots.  Gross  shoots  may  bo  better  checked  by 
stopping  onco  or  twice  than  by  hard  cutting  back,  which  only  results  in 
another  growth  as  rank  as  the  first.  Search  wherever  the  leaves  appear 
curled,  and  deal  promptly  with  tho  cause  of  curling. 

Melons  must  have  all  the  sunshine  possible,  and  to  prevent  scorching 
give  plenty  of  air  during  midday  hours  on  very  fine  days.  Plant  succes- 
sions, taking  care  to  make  good  beds  for  them,  as  with  plenty  of  heat  at 
command  a little  air  may  be  given  night  and  day  in  mild  weather,  and  a 
free  strong  growth  secured  without  any  forcing.  Do  not  not  be  afraid  to 
syringe  melon  plants  over  the  leaves;  a little  of  it  on  fine  mornings  is 
good  until  the  fruit  is  swelled,  and  it  tends  materially  to  keep  down  red 
spider. 

Peaches  in  tho  early  houses  are  swelling  fast,  and  the  final  thinning 
must  be  accomplished  without  delay.  Give  a good  soaking  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  from  this  time  till  the  fruit  begins  to  show  colour  use  liquid  manure 
freely.  Syringe  regularly  twice  a day,  nnd  if  possible  with  water  that  has 
stood  in  the  house  some  time  first.  Keep  a good  heat  now,  and  give  air 
freely — 50°  at  night,  75°  to  DO"  by  day,  with  sun-heat. 

Strawberries  must  have  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  a decidedly 
cool  temperature  by  night  as  compared  with  the  day  temperature — say  65° 
day,  50°  to  55°  night.  Renew  the  dung  in  the  pans,  if  you  suppose  they 
have  by  this  time  taken  all  the  goodness  from  it.  Where  they  have  rooted 
into  a bed  of  dung — a very  good  plan,  of  course — leave  them  alone  ; they 
cannot  be  doing  better.  Be  attentive  to  thinning  the  fruit,  if  quality  is  a 
matter  of  the  least  importance.  Remove  runners  as  fast  as  they  are  produced 
until  the  crop  is  off,  when  a few  runners  will  be  useful  to  furnish  early 
plants  for  forcing  next  year.  In  many  places  the  first  lot  of  runners  are 
now  rooted,  and  almost  fit  for  removal. 

Vines. — The  various  attentions  requisite  as  to  assisting  growth,  bloom, 
and  fruit,  as  vines  begin  their  seasonal  work,  have  been  described  at  some 
length  in  calendarial  notices  during  the  past  two  months,  and  we  refer 
readers  to  the  various  notices,  requesting  them  to  apply  to  their  own  par- 
ticular cases  the  instructions  given.  Vines  in  cool  vineries  and  on  walls 
are  growing  now,  so  it  is  too  late  to  prune,  and  not  a good  time  to  plant. 
Bunches  formed  will  want  thinning.  Muscats  must  have  a good  heat. 
Grapes  colouring,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  plenty  of  heat  and  a free  circu- 
lation of  air,  and  less  syringing. 


HORTICULTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  year  which  is  to  witness  the  crowning  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon in  behalf  of  peace  and  concord  has  already  commenced.  We  begin 
to  reckon  the  weeks  that  must  elapse  before  the  inauguration  of  his  mag- 
nificent project,  while  time — inexorabile  tempus  ! — rapidly  diminishes  the 
fleeting  hours.  Among  the  many  novelties  connected  with  this  gigantic 
undertaking,  not  the  least  important  is  the  Exhibition  of  International 
Horticulture.  This  interesting  department  has  been  partially  developed 
on  numerous  other  occasions,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  not  a park,  public  or 
private,  which  does  not  contain  many  specimens  of  rare  and  valuable 
exotics.  But  a brief  description  of  the  prominent  part  it  plays  in  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  will  demonstrate  that  it  has  at  last  obtained  that 
degree  of  attention  and  consideration  which  it  unquestionably  merits. 
The  display  of  international  horticulture  will  take  place  in  a reserved  or 
special  garden  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  park  by  an  iron  railing. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  position  of  the  Botanical  Society’s  Gardens 
in  Regent’s  Park  will  be  at  no  loss  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  case 
in  question.  It  is  bounded  by  the  avenues  of  Labourdonnaye  and  Piquet, 
by  the  principal  walk  of  the  Park,  and  by  the  circular  railway.  Its  area  is 
rather  over  70,000  square  yards,  and  the  main  entrance  faces  the  junction 
of  the  two  avenues  alluded  to.  The  price  of  admission  will  be  half  a 
franc,  and  no  further  payment  will  be  required  in  any  part  of  the  garden. 
There  is  a point  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the  admission  into 
this  garden  which,  unless  it  is  altered,  visitors  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 
Suppose  a person  already  in  the  park  wishes  to  view  the  garden,  he  pays 
his  half-franc  and  passes  in  ; but  if  he  does  not  care  about  seeing  the  gar- 
den, he  pays  no  more  than  the  sum  he  has  already  paid  for  entrance  into 
the  park.  Now,  a person  entering  the  garden  from  the  exterior — that  is, 
by  an  entrance  which  does  not  open  on  the  park — will  be  obliged  to  pay  not 
only  the  half-franc  for  admission  into  the  garden,  but  also  the  sum  for  ad 
mission  to  the  rest  of  the  Exhibition,  whether  he  wishes  to  go  there  or  not. 
Thus,  if  a visitor  had  seen  the  Exhibition,  and  wished  to  pay  a visit  speci- 
ally to  the  Horticultural  Garden,  he  would  have  to  pay  over  again  for  what 
he  had  already  seen  and  might  not  wish  to  see  again.  This  unwise  arrange- 
ment, which  we  hope  never  to  witness  carried  into  effect,  will  cut  two  ways  : 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  manifestly  unjust,  and,  secondly,  it  is  a trap  to  catch 
the  unwary,  as  many  will  probably  enter  by  the  garden  entrance,  and  have 
to  pay  their  half-francs  without  caring  to  see  the  garden  at  all. 

Entering  by  the  avenue  of  Tourville,  a splendid  panorama  bursts  on  the 
view.  Not  a vestige  of  the  Exhibition  building  or  its  numerous  appendages 
is  visible,  but  the  limpid  surface  of  a vast  lake  relieves  the  verdant  hue  of 
the  expansive  sward.  From  the  centre  of  the  former  rises  a lofty  mass  of 
superincumbent  rocks,  surmounted  by  a cascade,  which  in  its  never-ceasing 
flow  restores  to  the  lake  the  waters  to  which  it  owes  its  life.  The  sward  is 
crowned  by  a small  crystal  edifice  constituting  the  Winter  Garden,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  exotics.  On  each  side  of  this  building  are 
formed  two  artificial  gorges  or  ravines,  at  the  end  of  which  the  ground 
rises,  and  on  the  level  spaces  are  a couple  of  greenhouses,  surrounded  by 
ponds  filled  with  aquatic  plants.  The  entrance  to  these  gorges  is  guarded 
by  masses  of  rockwork,  and  embellished  with  lakes  nnd  cascades,  while 
through  the  falling  spray  can  be  dimly  seen  the  gloomy  mouths  of  grottoes 
and  caves,  alike  inviting  the  curiosity  of  the  visitor,  and  by  their  sombre 
appearance  forbidding  him  to  gratify  it.  Towards  the  right  of  the  house 
devoted  to  the  orchids  stands  a large  semi-circular  building  with  an  elegant 
colonnade  and  portico.  It  is  the  diorama,  and  is  a peculiar  feature  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  was  invented  by  M.  Rouzzi.  As  it  was  impossible  to  collect 
all  the  known  plants  of  the  world  in  one  spot,  a number  of  photographs, 
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amounting  to  4,000,  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  were  obtained  in 
different  lands  and  forwarded  to  Paris.  In  order  that  these  might  he 
viewed  of  the  natural  sizp,  fifty  magnifying  glasses  are  provided  for  the 
purpose,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a handle.  By  turning  this  handle 
the  visitor  causes  to  pass  in  review  before  him  about  eighty  different  spe- 
cimens of  foreign  plants.  A natural  fac-simile  of  the  photograph  is  ap- 
pended to  eaoh,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  procuro  it.  Passing  the 
collections  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  find  ourselves  under  the  palm-trees, 
by  the  hanks  of  a river.  Following  its  sinuosities,  they  lead  to  a lake 
filled  with  rare  and  curious  fish,  while  its  hanks  are  bordered  with  plants 
of  a nature  seldom  seen  in  our  northern  climates.  In  the  large  lake  pre- 
viously mentioned  are  the  famous  carp  which  were  brought  from  the  orna- 
mental water  of  Fontainebleau,  by  permission  of  the  Empress.  They  are 
of  an  enormous  size,  and  are  said  to  be  two  or  three  hundred  years  old. 
The  submarine  chamber,  although  not  strictly  connected  with  our  subject, 
deserves  notice.  It  is  about  00  feet  in  length,  and  the  first  impressions 
created  by  entering  it  are  those  of  mingled  astonishment,  fear,  and  admira- 
tion. The  sea  is  above,  below,  on  all  sides  ; the  finny  inhabitants  congre- 
grate  in  myriads  to  gaze  upon  their  nnknown  visitors,  and  sea-horses  and 
dolphins  sport  and  gambol  above  their  heads.  A large  oyster-bed,  and 
marine  plants  of  every  hue  and  shape,  serve  to  increase  the  illusion. 
Near  the  marine  aquarium  is  the  building  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
Brazilian  orchids  ; an  elegant  kiosk  for  bouquets  a la  main;  a hothouse 
for  large  forced  vegetables  ; and  a beautiful  little  crystal  palace,  where, 
surrounded  by  the  fruits  and  flowers  indigenous  to  their  tropical  climate,  the 
humming-birds  pass  the  livelong  day,  flitting  from  one  flower  to  another 
with  never-tiring  wing. 

Situated  in  the  avenue  parallel  with  l'Ecole  Militaire  is  the  conservatory 
appropriated  to  the  reproduction  and  growth  of  plants,  and  which,  of  all 
others,  claims  the  first  attention  of  the  horticulturist.  Let  those  who  are 
sceptical  on  the  subject  of  rapid  growth  eDter  and  observe  how  the  flower 
is  born,  grown,  and  multiplied,  not  by  a process  contrary  and  inimical  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  by  forcing  her  to  proceed  at  full  gallop,  by  compel- 
ling her  to  accomplish  her  results  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  present  is  a forcing  age,  no  matter  in 
what  light  it  may  be  viewed.  Men  never  forced  their  brains  to  so  injurious 
an  extent  as  they  do  now.  The  minimum  speed  of  the  race  of  life  has 
changed  from  the  post-horse  to  the  locomotive, and  a man  lives  nowin  twenty 
years  more  than  his  great-grandfather  did  in  fifty.  It  is  especially  a fast 
age — fast  for  the  mind,  fast  for  the  body.  We  not  only  force  ourselves, 
hut  everybody  and  everything  connected  us.  We  force  all  our  mechanical 
means  to  the  utmost,  we  strain  the  steel  and  stretch  the  iron  until  they  can 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  lamentable  catastrophes  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 
Discovery  aDd  invention  were  never  so  rife  as  now,  and  man’s  intellectual 
faculties  are  ever  on  the  rack  to  keep  pace  with  the  strides  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  research.  To  take  relaxation  and  repose  is  to  be  idle,  to 
lose  time ; and  thus  the  only  chance  for  a man  to  attain  to  the  “ three  score 
and  ten  years”  is  destroyed  by  the  restless  system  of  life  of  the  present 
century. — Farmer. 


HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  TRICOLORED 
PELARGONIUMS. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  presumptuous  for  one  who  has  had  little 
more  than  three  years’  experience  on  the  subject  to  give  that  limited 
knowledge  to  the  world,  but  my  apology  is  that,  having  been  frequently 
solicited  by  ardent  admirers  of  this  interesting  class  of  plants,  and  feeling 
desirous  of  helping  on  that  cultivation  and  wide  diffusion  which  their  great 
beauty  justly  entitles  them  to,  I have  been  induced  to  pen  this  article, 
in  the  belief  that  it  may  prove  serviceable  to  some  who  are  but  begin- 
ning to  collect  and  cultivate  these  illuminators  of  the  garden  and  con- 
servatory. 

A retrospective  glance  of  twenty  years  or  less  brings  to  mind  but  few 
instances  of  vaiiegation  of  the  Geranium,  the  white  or  silver-edged  leaf 
being  by  far  the  more  numerous,  Golden  Chain  and  Variegated  Nosegay 
being  the  only  yellow  or  golden-edged  varieties  generally  known.  From 
these  (more  particularly  the  former)  most  of  the  Tricolors  first  introduced 
were  obtained ; but  about  the  same  period  there  were  raised  some  eight  or 
ten  other  yellow  variegated  sortp,  roost  of  which  are  less  conspicuous,  and 
were  brought  out  before  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Sunset ; these  two  sorts  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  the  first  step  in  advance  of  real  Tricolors  of  the 
golden-edged  class. 

At  the  same  time,  several  decided  improvements  were  being  effected  among 
the  silver-edged  varieties,  Burning  Bush  leading  the  way  (raised  by  Mr. 
Baskett) ; the  Italia  TJnita  is  now  considered  the  best  of  those  yet  dis- 
tributed. 

Without  doubt,  much  of  the  progress  of  this  interesting  development 
of  brilliant-coloured  leaves  is  due  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the 
esteemed  raiser  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  Sunset,  and  Italia  TJnita  (Mr.  B.  Griove), 
to  whom  belongs  the  chief  place  of  honour  of  leading  the  van  in  this 
work  of  beauty. 

The  writer  of  this  article  desires  to  point  out  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  these  plants  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse. 

In  commencing  the  former  part  first,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  middle 
of  May  having  arrived,  and  a sufficient  stock  of  plants  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  in  beds  on  the  lawn,  here  two  or  three  preliminary 
matters  should  be  referred  to:  First.  The  Drainage  of  the  Beds.  If  the 
surface  soil  lies  on  gravel,  or  any  open  substratum  which  permits  the 
passage  of  water  freely,  it  is  well  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the  subsoil  is  clay, 
or  of  uny  other  retentive  material,  it  should  ho  taken  out,  and  nine  inches 
of  coarse  brick  rubbish  or  broken  pottery  put  in,  placing  immediately  over 
it  some  fresh  turf  from  a meadow,  the  grass  under;  over  this,  (ill  in  the 
upper  soil,  which  should  bo  a light  sandy  fibrous  loam,  to  which  add  a 
good  dressing  of  decayed  leaves  or  well-rotted  stable  manure  ; if  on  clay 
land,  the  bed  may  be  raised  two  or  three  inches,  as  a further  security 
against  wet  and,  consequently,  cold,  which  is  very  pri  judicial  to  the  well- 
doing,of  the  plants.  Avoid  sunk  beds,  they  ore  so  many  small  reservoirs 
for  surface  water  in  rainy  weather ; the  soil  then  becomes  saturated,  the 
roots  diseased,  and  that  spotting  of  the  foliage  and  rottenness  of  the  young 
points  occur;  this  effect  is  mure  certain  if  the  atmosphero  beoomes  cold 
for  any  length  of  time  after  heavy  rain. 

Many  growers  use  a portion  of  peat  soil  in  tho  compost  for  growing 
these  plants  ; this  has  no  other  influence  than  lightening  the  soil — leaf- 
mould,  rotten  manure,  and  cocoa  nut,  fibre  reluse  answer  the  purpose 
much  better.  Our  experience  is  against,  the  Uce  of  pout,  on  account  of  a 
greater  portion  of  plants  grown  partially  in  it  becoming  much  [more 
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diseased  than  a corresponding  number  grown  in  soil  such  as  recommended 
above.  Where  the  natural  soil  is  deficient  of  sand,  a portion  of  river  or 
any  other  clean  free  sand  may  be  added. 

Choose  the  situation  for  beds  lying  as  much  to  the  south  as  possible,  and 
also  protected  from  strong  cutting  winds,  which  have  a tendency  to  turn 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  brown. 

Various  plans  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  show  up  the  colours  of  the 
leaves  when  bedded  out  in  masses — the  neutral  tints  of  the  Centsureas 
have  been  used  by  planting  them  as  edgings  round  the  beds,  and  in  mixing 
them  among  tho  plants.  One  of  the  best  effects  yet  seen  was  when  Lobelia 
speciosa  was  planted  plant  for  plant  among  the  tricolors,  the  blue  forming 
a very  effective  and  pleasing  ground  colour,  on  which  the  gold  and  crimson 
leaves  of  the  tricolors  shone  out  brilliantly  in  the  summer  sun.  Many 
other  experiments  will  he  made  during  the  season  for  this  purpose:  at 
present  our  experience  is  but  limited. 

The  history  of  bedding  out  silver  Tricolors  has  yet  to  be  written.  At 
present  none  of  those  distributed  approach  in  excellence  the  golden-leaved 
variet.es;  there  are  several  now  in  existence  well  adapted  for  this  purpose 
— time  alone  will  enable  us  to  determine  which  are  the  best. 

Having  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  these  plants  during  the  summer  season, 
and  September  drawing  near,  the  utilitarian  thought  arises  of  securing 
the  increase.  If  the  season  is  damp,  the  cuttings  should  he  taken  off  not 
later  than  the  second  week  of  the  month  ; if  the  situation  is  warm  and 
airy,  the  operation  may  be  deferred  for  a week  or  two  loDger,  but  there  is 
danger  from  frost  and  wet  in  so  doing ; in  the  earlier  part  of  the  month 
the  cuttings  are  more  fitted  to  root  and  get  established  before  winter:  these 
should  be  inserted  in  thumb-pots  siogly,  using  very  sandy  loam  only.  Place 
the  pots  on  gentle  bottom  heat,  using  water  very  sparingly,  and  in  three 
weeks  they  will  be  sufficiently  rooted. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  at  latest,  the  old  plants  should  be  carefully 
lifted,  the  soil  shaken  off  the  roots,  which  should  be  slightly  trimmed; 
place  them  in  as  small  pots  as  will  conveniently  contain  them  ; put  them 
on  gentle  bottom  heat  for  a fortnight,  when  they  may  be  moved  to  the 
greenhouse,  on  airy  shelves,  using  water  sparingly  duiing  the  winter 
months. 

Greenhouse  or  Conservatory  Culture. 

It  ishere,in  a greater  degree  than  in  the  open  garden,  the  writer  anticipates 
an  increased  amount  of  pleasure  will  be  derived.  Under  glass  the  plants 
are  unaffected  by  rain  and  storms  ; here  the  amateur  may  enjoy  an  unin- 
terrupted survey  of  the  wondrous  changes  wrought  (instrumentally)  by  the 
hand  of  man.  To  the  uninitiated  it  may  seem  enough  to  possess  one  or 
two  varieties,  but  to  the  trained  eye  of  the  connoisseur  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  even  one  hundred  varieties  are  plainly  visible.  And  who 
can  describe  the  budding  forth  of  the  young  foliage  in  spring  ? each  variety 
unfolding  its  glorious  colours  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  some  more  gor- 
geous at  first,  others  attaining  to  their  full  tints  at  a later  period  of  the  sea- 
son, deepening  on  even  to  latest  autumn.  The  time  will  come  when,  for 
the  proper  cultivation  of  these  gems  of  Flora,  a whole  bouse,  properly  con- 
structed, will  be  devoted  to  them  ; they  need  this,  and  well  deserve  such 
convenience.  Consider  the  enduring  nature  of  their  beauty  all  the  year 
round — contemplate  the  vast  variety  of  shades  of  colour,  from  white,  silver, 
cream,  to  sulphur,  lemon,  yellow,  and  orange  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  ; 
again,  admire  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  zones,  varying  in  the  depth  and 
shades  of  each  colour  from  pale  rose  to  pink,  carmine,  lake — even  as  deep 
as  purple  among  the  silver  class;  then  glance  at  the  zones  of  orange,  deep- 
ening, in  various  varieties,  to  red,  from  red  to  rich  brown  and  crimson  in 
the  darker,  and  to  scarlet  and  vermilion  in  the  lighter  shades.  How  mag- 
nificent a well-grown  plant  of  Sun  ray,  with  its  intense  fiery  crimson  zone, 
clouded  with  jet  black,  the  sight  of  which  drew  forth  the  simple  yet  natural 
similitude  of  the  sun  setting  behind  and  shining  through  a black  cloud, 
from  the  lips  of  a working  gardener! 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  these  plants  requiring  notice.  Some  of  the 
varieties  produce  leaves  of  a light  hue,  which  intensify  in  colour  as  they  ad- 
vance in  age  ; others,  again,  are  dark  in  their  first  state  and  get  lighter. 
Again,  one  or  two  varieties  in  our  possession  produce  leaves  both  dark  in 
zone  and  bright  yellow  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf ; these  change  gradually  ; the 
zone  becomes  scarlet,  the  edge  of  the  leaf  nearly  white.  Imagine  these 
various  shades  on  a single  plant — how  beautiful  an  object ! But  when  a 
house  is  properly  arranged,  the  varieties  skilfully  contrasted,  so  as  to  blend 
and  harmonise  their  colours,  however  frequently  you  may  visit  them  they 
never  pall  on  the  appetite  of  taste,  for  the  simple  reason  that  (unlike  tho 
most  beautiful  flower)  they  are  ever  changing  : you  walk  through  them  to- 
day and  admire;  to-morrow  they  have  changed  ; a development  has  taken 
place  ; young  leaves  have  grown  larger,  colours  have  becorno  deeper,  paler, 
or  brighter,  and,  if  carefully  managed  (though,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  a 
diminished  degree),  the  beautiful  tints  may  be  maintained  throughout  the 
winter.  To  obtain  these  results,  let  us  proceed  to  describe  the  conditions 
necessary  to  their  health. 

The  tricolor  delights  in  light,  free  air,  and  during  tile  winter  months  and 
all  cold  weather  a dry  atmosphere  ; in  hot  summer  weather  a thin  shade 
is  requisite  from  ten  a.m.  to  three  p.m.  To  describe  a structure  suitable 
for  these  conditions,  let  us  propose  a span-roofed  house,  as  admitting  the 
greatest  degree  of  light:  this  should  be  at  the  angle  of  45°,  with  a roof 
ventilator  the  whole  length  of  the  house — the  width  should  be  say  twelve 
feet;  sidelights  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  ventilators,  extending  tho 
whole  length  on  each  side,  should  exist.  These  may  be  nonr  the  ground, 
so  as  to  admit  the  air  under  or  opposite  tho  pipes,  thus  warming  it  as  it 
enters  tho  house;  the  inside  needs  but  a row  of  slate  slabs,  three  feet  six 
inches  to  four  feet  wide,  on  each  side  ; the  pipes  for  heating  should  be  two 
rows,  of  four  inches,  on  each  side.  It  is,  by  far,  better  to  have  too  rnuoh 
heating  power  than  too  little  in  this  uncertain  climate. 

In  regard  to  temperature,  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  variegated  plants 
are  more  tender  than  tho  same  species  green,  and  tricolors  require  from 
ftve  to  ten  degrees  more  warmth  than  the  ordinary  zonale.  But  to  have 
them  iri  colour  in  the  autumn  and  winter  requires  air  as  well  as  heat;  there 
must,  therefore,  he  a corresponding  amount  of  heat  kept,  up  to  modify  and 
warm  tho  admitted  outer  atmosphere — ftfly  degrees  is  the  minimum  and 
sixty  the  maximum  at  which,  with  admitted  air  (without  sun-heat),  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  them — and  if  this  can  be  done  nigtit  and  day  (except  in 
dangerous  frost)  the  plants  will  grow  more  robust  ; in  sunny  days,  of 
course,  the  heat  will  range  higher,  but  il  tho  ventilation  is  good,  eighty 
degrees  will  not  hurt  the  foliage  or  deteriorate  tho  health  of  the  plants. 

The  proper  periods  for  shilling  on  these  plants  vary  with  tho  intention 
of  the  grower  and  the  condition  of  the  plants,  but  the  first  spring  Hliitt 
should  not  take  place  before  tho  middle  of  February,  and  if  the  plants  have 
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been  kept  nt  a lower  tempernturo  than  boro  indioatod,  the  operation  may 
be  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  month  ; them'  may  bo  again  (drifted,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength  of  head  and  root,  into  large  pots  for  tho  season,  about 
the  end  of  April  or  middle  of  May.  When  autumn  arrives,  suoh  as  have 
been  out  down  may  be  disrooted  and  repotted  in  smaller  pots,  as  before 
direoted  for  out-door  plants  from  tho  beds.  All  those  plants  intended  lor 
winter  decoration  should  consist  of  young  plants  potted  in  July  ; those  will 
not  require  to  be  shifted  before  February. 

Watering  should  at  all  times  be  commensurate  with  their  aotual  want  at 
tho  time.  Never  water  them  so  heavily  as  to  last  two  or  three  days  beyond 
their  need  ; this  is  too  frequently  done  by  inoonsiderato  persons,  particularly 
if  tho  plant  be  rather  dry  and  the  day  warm,  whereas  no  one  knows  what 
a day  may  bring  forth;  many  plants  are  ruined  by  this  overdose  of  water, 
followed  !>y  cold  cloudy  weather,  or  an  accidental  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house.  If  these  remarks  apply  in  summer,  they  have  double 
foroo  in  winter,  when  very  careful  watering  is  requisite. 

Manure  of  various  kinds  hns  been  tried  in  liquid  form,  hut  without  any 
apparent  benefit  or  superiority  over  the  plants  grown  in  soils  as  before  re- 
commended, the  conclusion  arrived  at  being  against  its  use,  as  detrimental 
to  health,  evidenced  from  a number  so  treated  becoming  sickly  in  winter  in 
a niuoh  greater  degree  than  those  grown  in  sandy  loam  and  decayed  manure 
or  leaves.  In  potting  for  winter,  use  a larger  amount  of  drainage  (say  one- 
third),  and  pot  rather  lighter  than  for  spring;  it  is  a good  plan  to  secure 
the  main  stem  with  a stick  to  steady  the  plant ; tie  out  the  laterals  to  admit 
light  and  air  among  the  foliage,  and  be  careful  to  remove  all  decaying 
flowers,  leaves,  and  even  the  small  leaflets  ; if  not  removed,  they  generate 
mildew  or  fungus,  which  attacks  the  bark,  ascends  to  the  tender  centre  of 
tho  shoot,  and  causes  that  punctured  appearance  on  the  foliage,  frequently 
destroying  the  plant. 

In  conclusion,  reference  might  be  made  to  the  new  sorts  now  offered  for 
the  first  time,  but  it  is  preferred  that  these  should  speak  for  themselves. 
About  one  hundred  varieties  will  this  season  be  kept  on  view,  and  every 
explanation  required  freely  given.  The  structure  in  which  they  are  grown 
will  be  found  iu  some  respects  novel  and  useful  for  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  plants,  and  a visit  to  Dulwich  will  well  repay  the  cost  and  trouble 
incurred  in  obtaining  a sight  of  the  largest  collection  of  Tricolors  in  the 
world. 

Nursery,  Park  Road,  Dulwich.  F.  T.  Smith. 
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Australian  Spinach. — At  the  commencement  of  last  year  Mr.  Hamel, 
who  introduced  into  the  French  colony  of  Algiers  the  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
received  from  Australia  a new  vegetable.  His  friend  Dr.  Mueller,  of  Mel- 
bourne, had  it  sent  to  him  as  a substitute  for  Spinach  ; it  is  superior  in 
every  respect  to  that  vegetable,  easier  of  cultivation,  and  of  an  enormous 
and  rapid  growth,  less  subject  to  run  to  seed,  and  also  of  better  flavour. 
He  called  the  plant  New  Queensland  Spinach.  The  New  Australian 
Spinach  is,  however,  a better  name.  It  belongs  to  a group  in  which  is 
comprised  our  common  spinach;  it  answers  botanically  to  the  Chenopodium 
auricomum  of  Lindley,  who  described  it  in  a few  words  in  Mitchell’s 
Journal  on  Tropical  Australia.  It  grows  abundantly  in  the  east  part, 
following  the  course  of  the  River  Narrau,  and  it  is  again  found  in  Queens- 
land. The  Chenopodium  auricomum  is  an  annual,  with  a long  stalk  rising 
to  a m&tre.  In  its  general  appearance  it  resembles  Chenopodium 
hybridum,  that  troublesome  weed  which  overruns  our  fields,  excepting  in 
certain  points,  especially  in  the  inflorescence,  which  differs.  The  stalk  is 
erect,  robust,  angular,  fluted,  streaked  with  a violet  kind  of  red.  As  regards 
the  eatable  qualities  of  the  plant,  we  have  recently  gathered  an  abundant 
harvest  of  leaves  from  two  or  three  plants  growing  in  our  garden.  These 
leaves  were  put  into  boiling  water  to  bleach  them,  and  they  were  then 
cooked  as  an  ordinary  dish  of  spinach,  with  this  difference  in  favour  of  the 
new  plant,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  take  away  the  threads  which  are 
so  disagreeable  in  chicory,  sorrel,  and  ordinary  spinach.  We  partook  of 
this  dish  with  relish;  the  flavour,  analogous  to  spinach,  had  something  in 
it  more  refined,  less  grassy  in  taste.  The  cultivation  is  easy:  sow  the 
seed  in  April  in  a well-manured  bed,  for  the  plant  is  greedy;  water  it. 
The  leaves  may  be  gathered  from  the  time  the  plant  attains  50  centimetres 
in  height.  They  grow  up  again  quickly.  Ia  less  than  eight  days  after- 
wards another  gathering  may  take  place,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
— Journal  de  la  Ferme  et  des  Maisons  de  Campagne. 

Jamaica  Arrowroot. — The  development  of  the  arrowroot  crop  as  a 
staple  product  of  Jamaica,  illustrates  in  a forcible  manner  the  intimate 
relations  that  subsist  between  the  arts  of  life  and  prevailing  forms  of 
government,  or,  in  other  words,  between  industry  and  politics.  The 
Jamaica  Cotton  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  for- 
tunes of  the  island  by  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  temptation  to  the  ex- 
periment being  the  high  price  of  cotton  consequent  on  the  American  war. 
But  scarcely  had  the  company  got  fairly  to  work  when  their  operations 
were  arrested,  and  a considerable  portion  of  their  crop  destroyed  by  the 
Jamaica  riots.  Fearing  to  proceed  according  to  their  original  plans,  they 
next  tried  the  cultivation  of  arrowroot,  and  succeeded  admirably  ; and 
through  Mr.  Wesley,  of  81,  Fleet  Street,  we  have  been  favoured  with 
samples  of  the  produce.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  cheap  arrow- 
root  commonly  sold  is  simply  a bad  form  of  potato  starch ; but  this  genuine 
article  is  offered  at  an  equally  low  price,  and  will,  we  trust,  drive  the  spurious 
arrowroot  out  of  the  market.  Thus  there  is  a gain  at  last — to  the  public  at 
least,  if  the  Jamaica  Cotton  Company  are  not  greatly  enriched  by  the  pro- 
ceeding. Doubtless  the  business  will  pay  them  too;  for  the  ordinary  price 
of  Bermuda  arrowroot  (2s.  per  lb.)  is  extravagant,  considering  how  abun- 
dant is  the  produciion  in  suitable  climates,  and  how  simple  the  manufac- 
ture. The  Jamaica  arrowroot  is  sold  in  10  lb.  tins  at  10s.  each,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  purchased  by  benevolent  persons  to  give  to  their  poorer 
neighbours,  as  well  as  by  heads  of  families  and  managers  of  public 
institutions,  amongst  whom  hitherto  English  arrowroot  has  been  held  in 
too  much  favour,  because  of  its  apparent  cheapness.  But  a bad  article  is 
dear  at  any  price. 

Thjb  Cultivation  op  the  Mulberry  Tree. — The  following  informa- 
tion on  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
will  not  be  without  interest.  It  is  chiefly  in  Laos,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Lieng-Mai,  a tributary  to  Siam,  that  the  rearing  of  silkworms  is  carried 
on  on  some  scale.  The  greater  part  of  the  silk  produce  is  employed  on 
the  spot  by  native  industry,  so  that  very  little  of  it  comes  to  the  Bangkok 


mnrket.  Tho  Annual  export  of  this  product  does  not  oxcood  50,000  kilo- 
grammes (50  tons).  Of  late  years  several  lots  of  it  have  been  shipped  for 
Europe.  Tho  Laos  silk  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  but  the  moans  used  for 
spinning  aro  very  imperfect,  so  that  this  product  is  placed  amongst  tho 
inferior  qualities.  Tho  Annamoso,  who  are  established  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Bangkok,  rear  silkworms,  but  in  small  quantities.  They  under- 
stand the  method  of  their  treatment  hotter  than  the  inhabitants  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  and  their  products  aro  better  able  to  compote  with  tho 
good  qualities  of  China  and  Japan  ; but  the  whole  of  tho  silk  produced  by 
them  is  used  for  domostio  purposes,  and  none  is  found  in  commerce.  Tho 
mulberry  is  tile  object  of  special  care  in  Laos  and  Cambodia;  but  icequally 
succeeds  in  all  the  Siamese  provinces,  and  tho  rearing  of  silkworms  might 
be  successfully  carried  on  there,  as  proved  hy  the  attempts  at  Bangkok, 
which  is  less  advantageously  situated.  It  appears  up  to  tho  present  time 
that  no  epidemio  disease  has  made  its  appearance  either  in  Laos  or  in 
Cambodia.  The'  Annamese,  employed  in  tho  rearing  of  tho  silkworms 
from  eggs  from  Laos,  have  observed,  that  after  they  have  been  re-produced 
three  or  four  times  a fresh  stock  should  bo  obtained ; this,  however, seems 
to  indicate  a germ  of  disease.  Should  the  worms  a few  days  after  hatch- 
ing seem  ill  and  not  likely  to  suooeed,  the  air  is  changed  by  taking  them 
somewhere  else ; this  often  produces  the  desired  result.  If  some  crops 
are  lost  it  is  not  due  to  the  epidemic.  The  eggs  are  transformed  into 
cocoons  at  the  end  of  a month.  Three  or  four  crops  of  silk  are  usually 
produced  yearly,  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 
They  can  he  reared  during  other  months  of  the  year,  but  with  less  success. 

Peach-trees  Injured  by  Wash. — I am  glad  to  see  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Brady,  endorsing  your  advice  to  a correspondent,  not  to  disturb  his  in- 
jured peach-trees.  Permit  me  to  give  the  result  of  one  of  my  many  little 
mistakes  made  through  life  in  experimenting.  Many  years  ago  I had  the 
management  of  two  very  large  peach-houses,  one  of  which  I resolved  to 
force  very  early.  The  trees  were  large  and  excellent  of  their  kinds, 
but  awfully  infested  with  what  gardeners  call  scaly  bug.  Now  to  get  rid 
of  this,  I consulted  several  intelligent  neighbouring  gardeners,  being  then 
myself  very  young,  and  never  having  seen  so  desperate  a case  before. 
In  doing  so,  I got  as  many  different  recipes  as  I had  consulted  parties. 
Among  these  compositions  one  contained  common  salt,  and  another 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Whether  it  was  that  I exceeded  the  quantity  in  each 
of  those  ingredients  or  not,  the  fact  was,  I killed  every  young  shoot  on 
my  trees  down  to  the  previous  year’s  wood.  The  consequence  was,  l had 
no  fruit  that  year,  but  the  finest  show  of  young  fruit-bearing  wood  I ever 
saw,  either  before  or  since.  The  year  following  I had  such  a crop  of  fruit 
as  surprised  myself  and  all  others  who  saw  them  in  the  market  or  else- 
where. The  average  price  of  those  peaches  sold  in  the  market  was  15s. 
per  dozen.  I could  say  much  more  on  the  danger  of  using  strong  chemi- 
cals in  the  cleansing  of  plants  and  trees,  were  it  not  the  sciences  being  now 
so  well  considered  and  explained,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  in 
the  education  of  young  gardeners  and  farmers  of  the  present  day- 
compared  with  the  days  of  my  early  pupilage,  supersedes  such  a neees, 
sity. — Edward  Carroll,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  in  “ Irish  Farmer's  Gazette .” 

To  Preserve  Apples  — Two  years  ago  a farmer  in  the  Palatinate  found 
in  the  spring  an  apple  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation  that  had 
been  lying  all  the  winter  in  a heap  of  leaves  of  the  maple  tree  in  his  garden. 
Last  autumn  he  therefore  packed  his  stock  of  apples  in  casks  with  dried 
leaves,  and  in  the  spring  found  them  in  the  same  state  of  preservation,  and 
as  firm  and  juicy  as  when  first  plucked.  He  has  now  published  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  the  German  papers  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Educated  Sheep. — At  the  exhibition  of  fat  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  held 
at  Stanley  in  the  week  preceding  Christmas,  1866  (says  the  Liverpool 
Mercury),  were  two  sheep,  six  months  old,  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  in 
splendid  condition,  reared  entirely  by  hand,  and  born  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Broad  Green.  Their  food  was  cow’s  milk,  oats,  grass,  and  latterly  man- 
golds, turnips,  and  hay.  Their  owner  is  a youth,  who  watched  their  growth 
with  intense  interest,  and  always  personally  superintended  their  treatment. 
They  soon  became  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  followed  him  like  a dog  for 
any  distance.  They  were  taught  by  him  to  jump  and  perform  some  gymnastic 
feats,  and  likewise  to  run  well  and  steadily  abreast  in  harness,  in  which  the 
female  by  her  action  and  graceful  movements  was  particularly  distinguished, 
the  ram  being  occasionally  somewhat  obstinate  and  more  difficult  to  manage. 
When  the  owner  went  to  the  exhibition,  the  female  sheep,  seeing  him  at  a 
short  distance,  without  any  previous  intimation  of  voice  or  gesture,  made  a 
sudden  and  desperate  effort  to  get  to  him,  but,  as  it  happened,  stuck  fast  half 
way  in  the  attempt;  both  the  sheep,  however,  immediately  recognised  him, 
thus  displaying  an  amount  of  intelligence  not  ordiuatily  supposed  to  belong 
to  these  but  too  frequently  much-abused  animals.  When  the  exhibition  ter- 
minated on  Friday  evening,  the  sheep  were  returned  to  their  owner,  who  intends 
to  continue  the  course  of  instruction  already  commenced  so  successfully.  It 
may  be  stated  that  no  prizes  were  offered  for  specimens  of  this  description, 
but  the  certificate  of  “ highly  commended  ” was  freely  awarded  to  them  by 
the  j udges. 

Village  Natural  History  Societies. — In  most  places  there  is  at 
least  one  person  who  takes  an  interest  in  nature’s  works.  Very  probably 
he  is  in  humble  circumstances;  in  all  likelihood  he  is  considered  harm- 
lessly insane  by  his  compeers,  or,  as  they  would  phrase  it,  “ a button 
short.”  There  are  also  usually  two  or  three  more  who  use  their  eyes, 
and  know  something  of  the  habits  of  birds,  insects,  or  plants.  If  these 
three  or  four  would  meet  together  and  talk  the  matter  over,  they  could 
arrange  affairs  according  to  their  own  convenience ; and,  all  being  straight- 
forward, we  may  suppose  them  to  agree  in  inviting  as  many  people  as  they 
think  likely  to  come,  to  attend  at  such  a place  on  such  a night.  In 
villages  it  is  always  easy  to  hire  a room  for  such  a purpose  at  a trifling 
cost ; and  in  them,  as  in  towns,  one  or  more  of  the  parties  interested 
will,  in  all  probability,  be. able  to  lend  a room  or  rooms,  on  one  occasion 
at  least.  Where  practicable,  the  sociability  of  the  evening  is  much  en- 
hanced by  having  tea  or  coffee  handed  round  before  the  real  proceedings 
begin.  The  conversation  which  then  arises  serves  to  place  at  their  ease 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  prevented  by  shyness  from  taking  part  in 
the  business  of  the  evening.  Indeed,  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe 
that  naturalists  seldom  find  any  difficulty  in  conversing  with  one  another, 
when  once  the  ice  is  broken  ; and  the  pursuit  of  nature  is  so  truly  catholic 
that  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Papist  and  Protestant,  can  alike  join  in  it 
without  any  fear  of  treading  upon  one  another’s  (mental)  corns.  Tne 
humanising  influence  of  natural  history  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  its 
many  charms;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  how  the  instinctive  gool- 
feeling,  which  all  true  naturalists  possess,  enables  them  to  avoid  topics 
which  are  likely  to  be  in  any  way  distasteful  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
temporarily  associated. — Hardwicke’ s Science  Gossip. 
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Fouecasting  the  Weather. — A mode  by  which  the  weather  could  be 
certainly  told — or,  os  the  phrase  is,  forecast — would  be  a great  boon,  not 
alone  to  gardeners  and  farmers,  but  to  nil  other  persons,  pleasure  seekers 
amongst  the  number.  I notice  a remark  you  make  as  to  Sir  J.  Herschell's 
opinion  ; in  that  I entirely  eorcur,  for  I think  there  is  very  much  sense  in 
the  old  disticlis  and  notions  of  world-long  proverbs.  For  many  years  (six 
or  seven)  1 have  followed  a weather  guide  which  I have  really  found  a 
guide — not  always  certain,  but  generally  a most  capital  prognosticator. 
Why  it  should  be  so  passes  my  art  to  discover.  Why  particular  days  should 
be  indices  to  tfie  weather  to  occur  for  somo  twenty  days  I have  been  unable 
to  find  out.  To  give  you  the  result  of  my  notes  for  seven  years  would  take  up 
too  much  of  your  valuable  space.  The  general  conclusion  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  I met  with  somewhere  (I  think  in  the  London  Journal) 
the  experience  of  a French  general,  whose  name  I forget,  who  was  remark- 
able in  having  generally  fine  weather  for  bis  expeditions.  The  scene  of 
his  operations  was  Algeria.  II is  good  fortune  as  to  the  weather  was  re- 
marked, and  some  friend,  in  conversation  with  him,  joked  as  to  his  great 
intimacy  with  the  clerk  of  the  weather.  The  general,  with  a serious  air, 
explained  to  him  his  mode  of  observation,  and  said  be  had  remarked 
that  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  of  the  moon  were  the  indices  to  the 
weather  to  be  expected  for  the  remainder  of  the  moon.  As  was  the  fourth 
and  sixth  days  of  the  moon  (as  to  wetness  and  dryness)  so  would  be  the 
following  days  of  the  moon,  and  this  would  be  found  a true  guide  eleven 
times  out  of  twelve  ; and  so  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  the  moon  nine 
times  out  of  twelve;  but  if  all  three  days  were  the  same,  then  the  guide 
was  unerring.  How  true  this  might  have  been  in  Africa  I cannot  tell ; the 
result  of  my  observations  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  very  much  truth 
in  the  general’s  saying.  I have  found,  as  a general  thing,  that  the  days 
indicated  foretell  the  weather  until  a few  days  of  the  end  of  the  moon.  If 
either  the  fourth  or  sixth  days  have  only  one  shower  during  the  time,  then 
the  remainder — say  for  about  eighteen  days — will  be  more  or  less  wet  (the 
day,  of  course,  includes  twenty-four  hours),  and  so  with  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days  ; but  if  it  should  be  that  the  days  pass  without  wet,  however  threaten- 
ing, then  may  be  expected  fine  weather.  You  have  here  my  experience 
for  several  years  past,  and  taking  it  as  a guide,  I have  found  it  as  a general 
thing  one  to  he  depended  upon.  There  is  a saying  down  here,  and 
doubtless  in  other  places,  that  we  have  two  winters,  the  latter  one  lasting 
during  the  time  the  blackthorn  is  in  bud  and  blossom,  and  by  the  people 
about  here  called  blackthorn  winter.  I have  noticed,  however  fine  the 
weather  may  have  been  preceding  this  time,  that  when  the  time  comes 
there  is  a change,  and  often  an  unpleasant  one.  I think  of  this  latter  case 
the  explanation  may  be,  that  we  have  east  and  north-easterly  winds  about 
that  time.  This  year  appears  to  be  a departure  from  the  general  rule,  if 
it  can  be  so  called.  Tbe  blackthorn  is  forward  in  bud  ; the  weather  is 
open  and  mild  ; what  it  may  be  when  in  blossom  remains  to  be  seen. 
Sailors  have  a rule  which  is  said  to  be  unerring — that  according  to  the 
time  of  the  new  moon  (i.e.  the  hour)  so  will  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry.  I 
have  a sailor  friend  who  relies  greatly  upon  this  method,  and  when  I see 
him,  if  it  would  prove  at  all  interesting  to  your  readers,  I will  get  from  him 
the  exact  data,  and  forward  the  same  to  you.  S.  B. 

The  Gardeners’  Company. — James  the  First  was  an  eminent  patron  of 
gardening  : be  is  especially  distinguished  in  tbe  annals  of  the  art  for 
having,  in  the  third  year  of  bis  reign,  formed  the  gardeners  of  London, 
and  those  within  a circuit  of  six  miles  round  it,  into  a corporate  body,  con- 
sisting of  a master,  wardens,  assistants,  and  commonalty.  No  one  was  to 
practise  as  a gardener  unless  approved  of  by  this  company  within  the 
above  limits.  They  were  empowered  to  examine  all,  and  seize  such  seeds 
or  other  horticultural  products  as  they  might  esteem  defective;  also  to 
impose  fines,  and  the  offenders  by  the  magistrates  to  be  committed  to 
prison  until  they  were  paid.  This  charter,  as  stated  in  its  preamble,  was 
granted  on  account  of  the  great  disappointment  caused  to  persons  having 
defective  samples  supplied  to  them.  It  was  confirmed  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  same  reign.  This  manifests  bow  widely  and  generally  garden- 
ing was  pursued,  and  that  a disappointment  in  its  products  was  esteemed 
by  the  monarch  worthy  of  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  to  prevent.  An 
institution  arose  in  the  same  reign  that  required  no  such  restricted  appro- 
bation. An  academy  was  formed  in  Scotland  for  the  improvement  of  gar- 
dening, which  was  in  existence  as  late  as  1724.  It  had  professors,  who 
delivered  lectures.  The  same  monarch  appointed  a royal  botanist  in  tbe 
person  of  M.  de  Lobel.  W.  G. 

Gardening  in  America. — In  answer  to  a “ Young  Gardener,”  who  re- 
quests information  as  to  gardening  prospects  in  America,  I beg  to  state  that 
a friend  of  mine,  who  has  had  great  experience  as  a gardener  in  this  country 
and  in  America,  writes  to  me  that  gardeners  arc  much  in  request  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas.  “ Young  Gardener”  should  write  to  Colonel  Cannon  or 
Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Cannon’s  Vineyard,  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  These  gentle- 
men arc  cstabli-hing  vineyards  and  large  fruit-gardens  in  various  parts  of 
the  States,  and  could  employ  well-qualified  men  as  superintendents.  The 
average  wages  are  about  400  dollars  per  annum,  with  board. 

Montrose.  P.  Macdonald. 

Ahabis  Lucida  Variegata. — Will  you  kindly  inform  mo  whether  it  is 
possible  to  get  this  for  bedding  purposes  at  any  of  the  nurseries  near  London, 
for  I have  been  unsuccessful  up  to  the  present  time  ? It  is  very  distinct  from 
the  other  varieties.  You  would  hardly  credit  it,  but  on  writing  to  a nur- 
seryman who  advertises  largely  in  your  pages  for  it,  he  sent  me  two  plants 
of  variegated  arid  four  of  the  common  Arabis.  It  has  been  used  for  two 
seasons  1 1 Kew  as  an  edging  with  excellent  effect,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  got  into  the  hands  of  the  trade  to  any  extent  up  to  the  present  time. 

A Variegated  Alpine. 

[Arabis  lucida,  whether  in  its  green  or  variegated  state,  is  so  distinct  from 
every  other  Arabis,  that  for  a nurseryman  to  supply  another  for  it  is 
unpardonable.  Two  years  ago  wo  saw  a great  stock  of  it  at  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams's  Nursery,  Holloway;  whether  h»  has  any  stock  of  it  now  we 
do  not  know.  Lately  we  have  seen  it  at  the  Halo  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham, 
but  cannot  say  if  there  is  any  quantity  of  it  there.  It  tliriv  s on  the  sandy 
soil  of  Kew,  and  that  is  the  only  great  place  near  London  where  it  may  bo 
said  to  do  well.  Usually  it  is  a bad  grower,  and  too  much  of  an  Alpine 
plant  to  do  well  on  level  ground  and  in  heavy  soil.] 

*«*  HecseniBSiir,  requiring  back  Numbers  or  Parts  of  the  Gaiidhnrii’s  Maoazirk  to 
complete  seta,  aro  reque-teil  to  urdur  them  through  their  bookseller,  wiiu  cun  always 
procure  them  from  tlio  Loudon  oublinhor.  At  tbo  sumo  time,  instruction!)  abould  bo  given 
that  Incase  somo  of  tbo  nuinbora  required  aro  out  of  print,  as  many  as  can  bo  bad  should 
busont.lt  being  n rule  with  Iho  book  collectors,  If  they  cannot  obtain  alo  U10  numbers 
wanted  not  lo  take  any,  buying  they  aro  “ out  of  print.” 
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Hants  for  Borders. — Sea  View. — You  may  plant  any  and  every  kind  of 
herbaceous  plant  now;  in  fact,  they  may  bo  planted  at  almost  any  season, 
especially  when  purchased  in  pots.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  advise  people 
what  to  plant.  We  are  always  treating  of  good  things,  giving  lists  of  good 
things,  describing  them,  offering  directions  for  their  management,  and 
so  on  ; but  to  make  our  information  applicable  to  particular  cases  is  not 
always  possible.  If  you  really  want  to  embellish  a wide  border,  begin  at 
once,  and  continue  all  the  summer  long  to  buy  and  plant,  as  opportunities 
offer — that  is  the  way  to  do  the  thing  well.  Procure  now  plants  of  yellow 
Alyssum,  white  Arabis,  a few  Aubrietias,  Aquilegias, Delphiniums,  Geranium 
sanguineum,  Geranium  aconitifolium,  Sweet  William,  Campanula  alpina, 
Barrelieri,  carpatica,  persicifolia,  trachelium,  a few  Convallarias  and  Poly- 
gonatums,  a few  Pinks  and  Carnations,  Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  Chaleedonica 
and  Ilaageana,  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora,  half  a dozen  Potontillas,  a collec- 
tion of  double  Primula  vulgaris,  Rudbeckia  grandiflora,  a few  of  the  Saxi- 
frages, Statiees,  Anemone  Japonica.  It  is  not  the  best  time  in  the  year  to 
plant  such  things,  but  there  is  a rule  followed  by  experienced  collectors 
and  cultivators  of  herbaceous  plants  to  this  effect : the  best  time  to  plant 
or  propagate  is  whenever  you  can  get  them.  In  some  good  nurseries, 
collections  of  herbaceous  plants  are  kept  in  pots;  but  some  things,  such  as 
Irises,  for  example,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  that  wav.  Consult  the 
O’Shane’s  lists  iri  the  issues  for  May  27,  1865,  and  June  23,  1866.  In  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  volumes  for  1864  and  1865,  will  be  found  a series 
of  papers  on  all  known  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  advices  on  cultivation  and  selections  of  the  best  varieties.  The  fact 
is,  we  have  written  so  much  on  the  subject,  that  past  issues  of  this  work 
contain  an  absolute  plethora  of  information. 

Planting  Beds.— S.  W. — Better  two  kinds  of  Geraniums  than  mix  Perilla 
with  them.  If  these  are  small  beds,  Christine,  with  a scarlet,  would  look 
well  in  them,  and  be  better  adapted  for  the  position.  Wellingtonias  may 
be  planted  as  easily  as  any  other  trees;  there  is  just  no  mystery  at  all  about 
the  matter.  The  best  time  to  plant  them  is  October.  Next  time  you  plant, 
knock  all  the  earth  from  the  roots,  and  spread  them  out  carefully.  Some- 
where about  a year  ago  we  advised  on  the  planting  of  Araucarias;  if  you 
can  find  the  paragraph,  you  may  take  it  as  your  guide  next  time  you  plant 
a Wellingtonia. 

Boolcs. — C.  B. — “ The  Botanical  Magazine  ” is  issued  monthly  at  3s.  6d. 
per  number  ; any  bookseller  can  obtain  it,  but  yo,u  must  not  expect  to  get  it 
anywhere  without  ordering  it  first.  The  monthly  with  pictures  you 
inquire  about  is  not  a good  book;  it  is,  in  fact,  almost  defunct.  As  every- 
body reads  French  now,  Verschaffelt’s  “ L’lllustration  Horticole  ” is 
becoming  a favourite  in  this  country,  You  can  obtain  it  free  by  post  by 
ordering  it  through  Mr.  Silberrad,  Harp  Lane,  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

W.D. — The  “Rose  Book”  will  initiateyou  intheartof  propagating  roses. 

Ptetlaw  Maharg. — Possibly  an  opportunity  may  occur  during  the  summer 
to  give  attention  to  the  enigma  you  propound,  but  just  now  it  is  impossible. 
It  appears  that  many  situated  as  you  are  make  but  a poor  use  of  the 
numerous  practical  advices  that  have  been  given  for  years  past  in  the  pages 
oi  the  Magazine. 

Cyclamens. — S.  B. — It  is  but  tbe  other  day  one  of  our  contributors  gave 
a paper  on  Cyclamens.  Beyond  what  was  therein  stated,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  required.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  Cyclamen 
Persicum  may  be  grown  on  fast  in  a warm  moist  housp,  and  be  full  of 
flowers  within  twelve  months  of  sowing  the  seed,  the  bulbs  being  then 
two  inches  wide.  This  method  of  growing  them  was  first  made  public  in 
the  “ Garden  Oracle  ’’  for  1863.  By  this  method  the  bulbs  are  full  grown 
within  six  months  of  the  time  the  seeds  were  sown;  thus  they  have  time  to 
rest  before  being  pushed  on  again  to  flower. 

Major  IT.— Your  apple  appears  to  be  a seedling  from  the  French  Crab. 
If  you  have  no  history  with  it,  the  name  for  the  present  may  be  Pentlow 
Crab.  It  is  evidently  a good  keeper,  and  for  that  reason  valuable. 

Dasylirion  acrotrichum. — R.  H.  N.  B. — From  your  description  of  the 
treatment  your  plant  has  received,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  should 
appear  as  if  half  burnt  and  dying.  Stove-heat  is  more  than  it  can  bear, 
and  the  fear  of  giving  it  too  much  water  last  summer  operated  greatly  to 
its  prejudice.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  very  nearly  hardy,  and  should 
be  wintered  with  as  little  heat  as  possible  ; and  during  the  summer  they 
should  stand  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  while  making 
their  growth  should  have  abundance  of  water.  Begin  at  ooce  to  cool  tbe 
plant  down,  and  get  it  out  with  no  other  covering  but  the  heavens  by  the 
beginning  of  June  at  least.  Had  it  been  wintered  in  a cool  house,  it  might 
go  out  of  doors  now. 


Travellers  see  Strange  Things. — A gentleman  was  recounting  his 
travels  one  evening  after  dinner  to  a friend,  and  commenced  in  this  way : 
“ When  I was  travelling  in  Russia,  I was  attacked  in  crossing  a forest  by  a 
pack  of  twelve  wolves,  and  from  my  post-chaise  window  I fired  my  revolver 
and  killed  the  first  wolf,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  companions  stopped  and 
devoured  him,  and  then  came  on  again  to  the  fight.  I shot  another  and 
my  postilion  killed  a third,  both  of  which  were  devoured  ; and  so  we  went  on 
until  only  one  wolf  remained,  and  I killed  him  as  we  were  entering  the 
town,  and  I observed  that  he  was  immensely  fat.  He,  of  course,  had 
devoured  all  his  companions.’’  “Dear  me,”  said  the  friend,  “that’s  very 
odd.”  “ Very  odd,”  said  the  traveller,  “ but  not  nearly  so  odd  as  that  which 
happened  on  the  following  day.  I was  out  shooting  antelopes,  and  fired 
at  one  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a craig,  and,  odd  to  say,  the  ball  passed 
through  his  neck,  and  killed  another  which  was  standing  on  a oraig  a 
quarter  of  a mile  off."  “That’s  very  odd,”  said  the  friend,  “Yes,  but 
the  odd  part  of  the  story  is  to  come.  The  report  of  my  rifle  so 
alarmed  an  old  lie-bear  which  happened  to  be  up  in  a tree,  that  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  broke  his  neck,  and  died  on  the  spot.’’  “ Well,”  said  the  friend, 
“upon  my  soul,  that’s  very  odd.”  “Yes,  odd,"  said  the  traveller,  “ but  not 
so  odd  ns  the  sequel  to  my  story.  A thunderstorm  camo  on,  and  I sought 
refuge  in  a hollow  tree,  and,  to  my  horror,  I descended  into  a nest  of 
young  hears,  where  I had  not  been  very  long  when  I hoard  a strange 
tapping,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  the  return  of  the  she-bear.  She 
ascended  the  tree  and  was  descending  the  hollow.  With  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  I seized  her  by  the  tail  nnd  plunged  my  hunting  knife  into  her 
haunches,  upon  which  hIio  started  upwards,  dragging  mo  with  her,  and  ns 
she  went  down  one  side  of  the  tree  I esoaped  by  the  other.’  “ Now,  renlly, 
that’s  very  odd,”  said  the  friend,  “ for  it’s  the  first  time  in  my  life  1 over 
heard  of  a bear  with  a tail.”  “ Yes,"  replied  the  traveller,  “ and  it  was  the 
I only  time  I ever  met  with  one,  and  that’s  very  odd." 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1867. 

Bedding  is  tiie  order  of  the  day,  and  within  three  weeks 
from  the  present  time  there  will  be  a greater  number  of  plants 
committed  to  the  earth  than  in  the  remaining  weeks  of  one  whole 
year.  The  system  has  acquired  popularity  through  the  perfection 
it  has  attained  in  great  gardens,  under  the  hands  of  men  skilled  in 
colour,  and  required  by  their  position  to  produce  the  grandest  pos- 
sible effects.  The  geometric  garden  is  an  ancient  feature  of  the 
hortus  anglicus , but  the  fashion  of  the  embellishments  now  adopted 
is  essentially  modern,  both  in  expression  and  material.  Where 
there  is  ample  space,  variety  of  scenery,  and  the  means  can  be 
afforded  for  this  kind  of  display,  it  is  appropriate  and  acceptable. 
The  love  of  colour  is  as  general  as  the  love  of  music,  and  a display 
of  bedding  plants  ordered  consistently  with  the  laws  of  chromatic 
harmony  is  full  of  delights  for  the  artist,  and  admirably  exemplifies 
the  capabilities  of  decorative  horticulture.  Excesses  and  mistakes 
are  common  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  in  the  practice  of  bed- 
ding excesses  and  mistakes  are  made  occasionally.  We  have  said 
much  against  the  bedding  system,  on  account  of  its  frequent 
usurpation  of  all  the  means  available  in  the  embellishment  of  a 
garden,  so  that,  instead  of  occupying  a subordinate  place  in  the 
scheme  of  operations,  it  came  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  cultivator’s 
thoughts ; all  his  glass  was  occupied  with  bedding  plants,  all  his 
timetaken  upin  collecting  and  cultivating  them,  all  his  space  was  used 
for  a display  lasting  three  months  at  the  utmost,  and  which  was  so 
gaudy  while  it  lasted  that  the  gloom  which  followed  and  preceded  it 
was  made  the  more  profound  by  contrast.  The  remedy  for  this  is  a 
restriction  of  the  space  appropriated  to  bedding  plants,  both  within 
doors  and  without,  the  furnishing  of  borders  with  good  herbaceous 
plants,  and  especially  with  such  as  flower  in  the  spring,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  shrubberies  by  the  introduction  of  choice  trees. 
In  other  words,  we  require  to  subdue  the  bedding  mania,  but  not 
to  abolish  bedding — in  fact,  to  suggest  its  abolition  would  be  to 
furnish  a good  reason  for  the  incarceration  of  the  suggester  in  a 
madhouse.  Even  in  great  places,  where  everything  is  done  on  a 
large  scale,  there  is  often  too  much  time  devoted  to  bedding,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  departments  of  decorative  gardening,  and  even  to 
the  detriment  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  mistakes  is  the  idea  that  bold  contrasts 
are  chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  colouring  of  the  parterre,  whereas 
the  true  artist  will  rather  seek  for  harmonies.  We  trust  we  have 
done  something  for  the  improvement  of  the  colouring,  by  directing 
attention  both  to  good  examples  and  to  the  laws  which  should 
regulate  the  practice  of  the  garden  colourist.  The  once  fashionable 
but  always  vulgar  repetition  of  scarlet,  yellow,  and  blue,  has  given 
place  to  softened  shadings  and  gentle  transitions,  to  the  use  of 
leaves  as  well  as  flowers,  to  the  larger  adoption  of  half  tints  and 
secondary  shades — to,  in  fact,  the  pretty  general  acceptance  of  the 
suggestions  offered  us  in  the  painting  of  the  rainbow.  We  may 
see  now  such  combinations  as  Stella  and  Christine  geraniums, 
Purple  King  verbena,  and  Tom  Thumb  geranium,  which  the  super- 
ficial lover  of  violent  contrasts  would  fear  to  adopt,  under  an 
impression  that  such  colours  would  kill  each  other.  Nature  affords 
us  many  examples  of  harmonies  easily  imitated  in  bedding  plants, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  several  shades  of  orange  shading  to  red,  and 
red  shading  to  purple  in  a sunset,  and  the  combinations  of  colours 
in  individual  flowers,  and  in  the  plumage  of  birds.  Contrasts  are 
not  only  allowable  but  desirable ; but  they  must  all  be  subordinated 
to  the  general  tone  and  complexion  of  a scheme  of  colours,  not 
predominate  throughout  as  if  they  had  fallen  together  by  chance, 
with  no  modulations  to  unite  them.  The  reports  on  good  examples 
of  bedding  that  have  been  published  in  these  columns  during  the 
past  six  years  have  not  been  published  in  vain ; there  has  been  a 
great  advance  made  towards  the  development  of  the  true  principles 
of  art,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  as  the  materials  for 
bedding  colours  have  been  of  late  years  vastly  increased,  so  we 
shall  see  still  further  improvement  in  their  appropriation. 

A great  and  common  defect  of  the  bedding  system  is  its  flatness, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  practitioner  to  act  as  though  he  were  colour- 
ing a carpet  rather  than  embellishing  a garden.  Combinations  of 
colour  require  the  relief  which  form  alone  can  afford  them.  The  eye 
soon  wearies  in  travelling  over  mere  circles  and  oblongs,  and  as 
for  complicated  designs  in  the  arrangement  of  beds,  they  are  for 
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the  most  part  puerile,  and  fitted  to  please  only  on  paper.  There  is 
wanting  material  to  interest  the  mind  where  the  display  consists  of 
colour  only,  and  the  remedy  is  in  the  introduction  of  plants  of 
distinct  and  noble  or  graceful  outlines.  The  feathery  llurnca,  the 
tropical-looking  Aloe,  Yucca,  Palm,  Arundo,  Iticinus — such  things 
impart  to  colours  a new  beauty,  and  there  is  abundant  opportunity, 
in  every  garden  which  is  at  all  adapted  for  a bedding  display,  for  the 
introduction  of  beautiful  forms  without  the  indulgence  of  any  excess 
of  what  is  called  the  “ sub-tropical  movement.”  It  is  desirable 
that,  during  our  short  summer,  our  gardens  should  not  only  be  gay 
with  colour,  but  should  afford  interest  by  their  variety;  and  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  subjects  other  than  those 
that  are  ordinarily  designated  “ bedders.”  Moreover,  we  are 
anxious  to  promote  any  and  every  style  of  embellishment  that  will 
tend  to  render  the  garden  interesting  and  beautiful  at  all  seasons, 
and  therefore  we  think  it  not  improper  to  remind  our  readers  at  this 
season,  that,  amongst  the  many  plants  that  may  be  grown  in  English 
gardens,  there  are  thousands  that  are  beautiful,  and  yet  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  category  of  “ bedders.” 


PERENNIAL  OR  HERBACEOUS  LOBELIAS. 

Variety,  they  say,  is  charming,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  should  perform  the  part  of  revivalists,  by  searching  after  and 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  public  plants  that  are  in  them- 
selves beautiful,  and  in  every  way'  deserving  to  be  extensively 
cultivated  in  every  good  garden  collection,  though  some  of  them, 
through  neglect  or  otherwise,  are  almost  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Yet,  if  they  are  worthy,  we  must  restore  them  to  popularity  if  we 
can.  The  disappearance  of  many  good  things  may  to  some  extent 
be  caused  by  the  attractions  possessed  by  the  great  Dumber  of 
novelties  that  are  being  annually  introduced  into  our  gardens,  and 
which  take  our  attention  away  from  subjects  of  sterling  merit  that 
have  long  ceased  to  be  novel.  The  genus  Lobelia  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  many  whose  culture  has  been  almost  forgotten. 
It  must  be  understood  I do  not  confound  with  them  the  dwarf  blue 
varieties  used  so  extensively  in  bedding,  such  as  Lobelia  erinus  and 
its  progeny,  including  Speciosa,  Paxlonii,  and  others,  but  I refer  to 
the  large-growing  sorts  which  in  my  early  days  of  gardening  were 
cultivated  as  specimen  plants  for  adorning  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  during  the  autumn  months.  Among  these  are  some 
most  brilliant  flowers,  and  when  well  grown  they  have  a very  im- 
posing effect.  But  before  we  proceed  furtherwe  need  say  that  the 
genus  is  poisonous,  and  bears  considerable  repute  in  medicine.  I 
think  every  gardener  should  know  which  amongst  his  many 
plants  are  poisonous.  As  many  young  gardeners  may  not  perhaps 
ever  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  larger  varieties 
when  in  flower — as  Lobelia  cardinalis,  L.  fulgens,  L.  splendens, 
L.  purpurea,  and  others — I will  endeavour  to  describe  their  beauty. 
They  generally  commence  to  flower  about  the  latter  end  of  July  ; 
therefore  they  prove  an  excellent  companion  for  Lilium  lancifolium, 
as  plants  in  flower  at  the  same  period.  Their  average  height  when 
in  flower  is  from  two  to  four  feet,  according  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  their  growth  and  amount  of  pot-room  afforded  them.  They 
produce  very  long  spikes,  thickly  studded  with  flowers,  and  continue 
to  maintain  their  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  colour  for  a long  period, 
if  carefully  attended  to.  They  require  plenty  of  moisture  when  in 
bloom — in  fact,  through  all  their  stages  of  active  growth.  If,  when 
in  flower,  the  pots  are  supplied  with  saucers  to  stand  in,  it  will 
benefit  the  plants,  as  then  the  roots  will  be  enabled  to  have  a con- 
tinuous supply  of  mois'ure  ; for  should  they  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
drought  when  in  bloom,  it  will  tend  to  diminish  the  length  of  the 
flowering  season. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  the  culture  of  this  class  of  plants  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  of  late  years,  for  their  colours  not  only  em- 
brace scarlet  and  purple,  but  rose,  blue,  white,  and  various  interme- 
diate shades  ; not  only  are  they  adapted  for  pot  culture,  but  they 
can  also  be  used  for  bedding  purposes.  And  here  I may  observe 
they  make  as  grand  and  as  effective  a bed,  where  one  is  required  to 
be  planted  w ith  tall  plants  for  a background,  as  any  of  the  few  good 
tall  bedding  plants.  They  are  first-rate  to  mix  with  gladioli,  tri- 
tomas,  &c.  They  are  specially  adapted  for  large  pleasure  grounds, 
because  their  rich  colours,  when  viewed  in  the  distance,  have  a very 
dazzling  and  splendid  appearance. 

Being  perennial  plants,  and  belonging  to  the  herbaceous  section, 
of  course  the  stocks  of  any  particular  variety  can  be  increased 
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annually.  As  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  bloom,  let  the  flower 
stalks  be  cut  down.  This  will  impart  strength  to  the  young 
suckers  or  plants  which  are  throwing  up  from  the  roots.  The  pots 
are  then  stood  out  of  doors,  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  Should  frost  or  heavy  rains  continue,  they  are 
then  put  into  the  frames.  You  may  separate  them  and  pot  them 
singly  into  small  pots  either  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring, 
according  to  the  accommodation  you  have  at  your  disposal  for 
housing  them.  Of  course,  the  sooner  the  plants  are  parted  and  potted 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  the  stronger  and  better  they  will  be 
when  the  blooming  season  commences,  as  compared  with  those 
potted  much  later.  When  I have  had  plenty  of  plants  of  any  par- 
ticular variety,  my  practice  has  been  to  put  three  pieces  or  plants 
into  a 48-size  pot.  By  this  means,  with  liberal  shifts,  extraordinary 
specimens  may  be  expected.  They  do  not  require  heat  to  grow 
them  in,  as  they  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  hardy  in  some  situations. 
Being  gross  feeders,  they  require  a very  rich  soil  after  the  first 
potting. 

The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the  very  best  varieties 
known : 

Name.  Colour.  Remarks. 

Cardinalis Scarlet Good  old  variety. 

Carminata  superba  . .Brilliant  carmine  .... . , Robust  habit. 

Rut  ra  sanguines. '. . .Fine  scarlet,  white  eye.  .Branching habit, good  for  beds. 

Belle  pyramidalis  ..Rosy  purple  Strong  growth. 

King  of  Blues Lavender  blue  Very  long  flower. 

Alba  grandiflora  ....  Tinted  blue Large  and  fine  white  tube. 

Ceres Pale  rose Very  pretty. 

Purple  standard  ....Reddish  purple Good. 

John  F.  M‘Elroy. 

[It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  find  Mr.  M‘Elroy  calling  attention 
to  these  beautiful  plants,  the  princes  of  the  herbaceous  border. 
Last  year  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a set  of  new  varieties 
suit  out  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  and  we  wish  to  add 
to  Mr.  M’Elroy’s  paper,  without  making  him  responsible,  that  the 
following  twelve  of  Mr.  Bull’s  seedlings  are  far  in  advance  of  the 
best  average  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of  possessing  first-rate  her- 
baceous plants  : Annihilator,  deep  rose,  shaded  with  warm  violet, 
novel  and  good ; Distinction,  rose  cerise,  with  beautiful  pink  shade, 
distinct,  a pleasing  variety  ; Excellent,  a very  fine  variety,  bright 
magenta  colour,  with  white  eye  and  broad  lobes ; Garland,  rosy 
purple,  flowers  large  and  well  formed,  very  attractive  ; Glitter,  bright 
glowing  scarlet,  huge  flowers,  upwards  of  two  inches  across,  each 
lobe  measuring  an  inch  and  a half  long;  Matchless,  rich  purple, 
with  bright  rose  suffused  through  each  petal  ; Mulberry,  flowers  of 
large  size,  with  fine  compact  habit,  colour  a deep  mulberry;  Nonsuch, 
upper  petals  violet  rose,  margined  with  vermilion,  under  petals 
intensely  bright,  very  showy ; Peach-Blossom,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  kinds  ever  offered,  beautiful  peach  colour,  with  fine 
broadly-shaped  stout  petals  ; Progress,  bright  violet  magenta,  blos- 
soms of  good  substance,  large  and  fine ; Ruby,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  herbaceous  Lobelias,  quite  new  in  colour,  being  a 
very  rich  ruby,  one  of  the  best  varieties  ever  sent  out ; Theodosia, 
bright  carmine,  flowers  of  gigantic  size,  a superb  variety. — 
Ed.  G.  A/.] 


TAGETES  SIGNATA  PUMILA  AS  A BEDDING  PLANT. 

So  many  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  adaptibility  of  this 
plant  for  bedding,  and  as  a substitute  for  Calceolarias,  that  I have 
thought  it  desirable  to  give  it  a special  notice,  this  being  the 
most  speedy  and  convenient  course  to  adopt  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
those  who  have  made  inquiries  respecting  it.  In  the  first  place,  I 
may  say  that  I think  our  correspondents  ought  to  have  a little  more 
compassion  than  to  ask  us  to  tell  them  if  Tagetes  signata  is  an 
annual,  when,  if  they  had  only  taken  the  trouble  of  consulting  any 
ordinary  seed  catalogue,  they  would  have  found  it  was,  and  thus 
sav<  d themselves  the  trouble  of  asking,  and  us  the  time  of  answering 
their  question. 

But  as  to  the  adaptibility  of  this  Tagetes  for  a bedding  plant, 
there  cannot  be  but  one  opinion  by  those  who  have  seen  it  under 
favourable  circumstances,  for  it  is  less  trouble  to  raise  than  cal- 
ceolarias, and  when  once  it  begins  to  flower — which,  if  raised  early, 
is  about  the  beginning  of  July — it  continues  to  produce  one  con- 
tinual mass  of  flower  until  the  frost  cuts  it  down  in  autumn.  I 
remember  seeing  it  early  in  the  season  of  last  year  at  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  at  several  adjacent  places,  in  line 
condition;  and  1 also  saw  it  at  more  than  one  of  those  places  late 
in  the  summer,  with  myriads  of  its  pale  yellow  flowers,  when  tlfe 
calceolarias  were  bereft  of  every  bloom.  But,  to  be  candid  with  my 
readers,  as  it  is  my  invariable  eustom,  I cannot  say  that  I like  the 
Tagetes  as  a substitute  for  calceolarias,  for  this  reason  only:  it 
looks  poor,  or,  in  other  words,  to  my  mind  it  has  not  sufficient 
character  about  it  to  make  it  a fit  companion  for  other  bedding 
plants,  more  especially  in  the  lirst  part  of  the  season;  but,  as  a 
question  of  utility,  it  is  a most  deserving  subject,  and  when  lcoked  ! 


upon  from  the  distance  its  adaptibility  for  the  parterre  cannot  be 
disputed.  It  is  quite  true  that  even  here  it  may  be  out  of  place, 
when  used  largely  by  those  who  are  not  masters  of  the  art  of 
balancing  colours,  and  I could  point  to  an  instance  where  such 
was  the  case  last  year  ; yet  the  mistake  was  made  by  one  who  is 
well  known  in  the  horticultural  world  as  a perfect  master  of  the  art ; 
but  it  so  happened  the  party  was  dealing  with  a subject  he  had 
never  properly  proved  for  the  position  it  occupied.  The  consequence 
was,  as  soon  as  there  was  a little  lack  of  colour  in  other  plants  which 
surrounded  it,  to  tone  it  down,  there  was  a preponderance  of  yellow 
belts,  which  grated  upon  the  eye — if  I may  use  such  a harsh  expres- 
sion— and  from  which  there  was  no  relief,  on  account  of  thepredominant 
yellowtint;  sothatthosewhohavenotpreviously  usedit  in  the  parterre 
or  other  handsomely  designed  flower  gardens,  should  proceed  with 
caution  for  the  first  time,  or  a failure  the  first  season  may  perhaps 
be  the  means  of  disgusting  them  with  what  is  really  a good  thing,  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  know  its  character  and  how  to  use  it. 

Having  used,  and  seen  it  in  use,  for  several  years  past,  I can 
say  in  full  confidence  that  the  only  plan  to  secure  a good  strain  is 
to  save  your  own  seed  from  year  to  year,  as  the  majority  of  the 
seed  we  get  from  the  seed-shops  is  gathered  in  a haphazard  manner, 
and  is  sure  to  produce  amongst  the  plants  some  of  such  a straggling 
habit  as  will  be  sure  to  disfigure  a bed.  A bed  of  this  plant, 
to  look  well,  should  be  even  in  its  growth,  compact  in  habit,  and  of 
a uniform  height ; and,  to  secure  these  desirable  ends,  the  seeds 
only  of  such  plants  as  combine  in  them  all  these  useful  qualities 
should  be  saved.  The  plants  should  be  raised  under  glass  early  in 
April,  potted  off  either  singly  or  two  or  three  in  a pot,  gently 
started  again  in  heat,  and  then  be  gradually  hardened  off.  They 
like  a light  rich  soil,  and  no  coddling  after  they  are  once  started  in 
the  new  soil  of  the  pots.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a half-hardy 
annual,  but,  like  many  other  bedding  plants,  it  will  endure  more 
cold  and  rough  usage  at  the  end  of  the  summer  than  it  will  at  the 
commencement.  I may  remark,  too,  that  at  the  time  of  planting 
out  it  is  very  impatient  of  a hot  sun,  therefore  it  should  be  shaded 
until  its  roots  have  got  hold  of  the  soil.  In  the  mixed  bhrder,  or 
in  the  front  of  shrubberies,  it  is  a useful  plant ; so  it  is  when  grown 
in  pots,  but  it  is  not  many  that  are  called  upon  to  do  such  things 
for  in-door  decoration;  but,  for  whatever  purpose  it  is  used,  it  will 
be  found  useful  if  only  liberally  cultivated,  as  it  will  endure  both 
rain  and  drought  better  than  anything  I know  in  the  same  way  of 
colour.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


THE  TRITOMAS  FOR  MASSING  AND  LINES. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  magnificent  beds  of  this  delightful 
flower  at  Battersea  Park,  must  confess  that  for  massing  in  beds 
they  are  the  most  gorgeous  subjects  that  can  be  used  where  subjects 
of  any  height  are  admissible.  1 must  confess  I looked  with  astonish- 
ment when  I saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  striking  effect  they  made, 
towering  up,  as  they  do  at  Battersea,  to  a height  of  some  six  or  eight 
feet,  and  carrying  such  luxuriant  foliage  that  showed  up  to  the 
best  advantage  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  of  the  flowers.  I have 
many  times  since  regretted  not  seeing  them  growing  in  numbers, 
for,  however  pleasing  and  effective  single  specimens  may  be,  they 
can  bear  no  comparison  to  those  that  have  numbers  to  assist  in 
making  an  effect.  Then  there  is  another  very  effective  way  of  using 
them,  and  that  is  to  plant  them  in  lines.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
imagine  anything  more  striking  than  a long  line  of  these  for  the  back 
row  of  a ribbon  border,  and  for  which  they  are  eminently  adapted, 
as  they  flower  at  a time  when  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  are  in 
their  best  attire  ? consequently  they  increase  the  effect  to  a degree 
that  can  never  be  thoroughly  appreciated  until  it  is  seen.  Let  me 
urge  upon  those  who  are  extensively  engaged  in  bedding-out 
plants  to  give  them  a trial,  and  I feel  sure  they  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  result,  if  the  plants  are  liberally  cultivated.  But, 
as  single  specimens,  they  are  not  to  be  dispised  when  grown  in 
some  conspicuous  spots  ; for  as  their  large  heads  of  scarlet  and 
yellow  flowers  tower  up  above  their  graceful  foliage,  they  are  sure 
to  be  admired  by  every  lover  of  a garden. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  make  fresh  plantations.  Secure  strong 
plants  that  have  not  been  too  much  mutilated  by  dividing,  choose 
an  open  well-drained  spot,  and  make  the  soil  rich  and  deep. 
It  should  consist  of  leaf-soil,  loam,  and  rotten  dung  equal  parts. 
Or,  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  prepare  a mixture  for  them,  dig  in 
plenty  of  good  manure  before  planting.  Having  prepared  the 
stations,  plant  them  at  once,  and  place  the  crown  of  the  plants  just 
under  the  surface,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  below  it.  The  effect 
of  this  slightly  deep  planting  I have  found  to  considerably  increase 
the  number  of  suckers  or  ollVets,  and  the  more  of  these  that  can  be 
secured  the  more  effective  will  the  plants  be,  if  not  in  the  first.,  at 
least  in  succeeding  years.  That  they  should  be  grown  in  a rich 
fertile  spot  is  self-evident,  from  the  mass  of  foliage,  and  the  length 
and  substance  of  the  flower-stems  the  plant  has  to  support. 
In  April  of  last  year  I planted  out  two  c utups  of  them,  which  were 
specially  prepared  by  liberal  manuring.  From  one  plant  I got 
seven  sptk'  s of  flowers,  and  l.om  nnotlu  r nine,  in  the  early  part  ol 
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the  autumn  of  last  year.  The  principal  cause  of  the  weak  and  un- 
satisfactory samples  wo  sometimes  see,  is  the  absence  of  two 
essential  elements — food  and  water.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  they 
are,  ns  above  stated,  luxuriant-growing  subjects,  and  unless  they 
are  liberally  supplied  with  a rich  soil  they  cannot  arrive  at  that 
stnte  of  perfection  that  they  do  when  their  requirements  are  studied. 
Then  an  absence  of  water  in  sufficient  quantity  during  the  active 
season  of  growth,  will  do  much  to  check  that  vigorous  healthy 
development  which  is  so  essential  to  a high  state  ol  cultivation. 
When  the  plants  nro  well  established  in  a rich  soil,  they  will  not 
need  water  unless  the  weather  is  very  dry ; but,  ns  soon  as  the 
first  flower-spike  is  visible,  they  should  have  a good  deluge  at  least 
every  other  day  ; never  mind  if  it  has  rained  the  day  previous,  they 
will  bear  it,  and  continue  this  supply  as  long  as  a fresh  flower- 
spike  shows  itself.  If  after  following  these  instructions  the  culti- 
vator does  not  succeed.  I shall  be  tempted  to  say  there  is  a spell 
against  him,  for  what  1 have  said  includes  all  that  need  be  said  to 
enable  any  one  to  grow  this  magnificent  plant  to  perfection. 

The  Man  with  the  Blue  Apron. 


TIIE  THUNBERGIA. 

I am  very  fond  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  for  amongst  them 
there  arc  some  very  useful  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful  plants. 
The  Thunbergia  has  its  drawbacks,  like  other  plants,  most  un- 
doubtedly, and  one  of  them,  and  a very  important  one  indeed,  is  this, 
that  enemy  of  the  garden,  and  most  detestable  pest,  the  red  spider, 
is  so  terribly  partial  to  it;  and,  as  a word  of  advice  and  warning,  I 
may  as  well  say  here,  that  unless  “ war  to  the  knife,”  or  more 
correctly  speaking  the  syringe,  is  proclaimed  immediately  the  plants 
are  a few  inches  above  ground,  and  carried  on  with  relentless 
severity,  the  destruction  of  the  beauty  of  the  plants  will  most 
assuredly  be  effected.  Against  this  drawback  I have  a capital  “set 
off.”  The  varieties  of  the  Thunbergia  are  somewhat,  if  not  en- 
tirely, distinct  from  other  things  in  flower  in  the  conservatory 
towards  August;  and  unless  one  has  a goodly  collection  of  Liliums, 
and  other  plants  of  that  class,  there  is  a decided  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  a good  show  of  flowers  in  the  conservatory  with  plants 
really  distinct  from  those  grown  out  of  doors  at  that  season,  a prac- 
tice which  cannot  be  too  strictly  guarded  against — as  much,  at  all 
events,  as  ever  it  possibly  can  be  ; for  what  may  please  out  of  doors 
in  the  flower-bed  during  the  summer  looks  too  common  grown  in- 
doors through  a like  period ; and  besides,  people  want  to  see 
something  different  in  their  conservatory  to  what  is  grown  probably 
by  their  neighbours  out  of  doors — a very  right  and  proper  feeling 
too,  for  it  gives  such  a common  and  uninteresting  appearance  to 
a place  to  have  out  and  in  dcors  both  alike.  Now  for  a word  of 
advice  respecting  the  management  of  these  plants.  They  are  readily 
propagated  both  by  seed  and  cuttings.  The  best  and  easiest  way  of 
raising  varieties  of  T.  alaia  is  by  seed,  and  I like  to  sow  the  seed  this 
month  in  some  light  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  the  seed-pots  in  a 
strong  hotbed  to  get  the  seed  up  quickly.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  handled,  they  should  be  potted  off 
into  the  sized  pots  they  are  to  flower  in,  which  saves  a vast  deal  of 
trouble — four  or  five  plants  in  a pot — and  the  trellis  to  which  they 
are  to  be  trained  should  be  put  to  them  immediately,  for  they  are 
quick-growing  plants,  and  soon  entwine  themselves  into  an  inextric- 
able mass,  clinging  to  everything  within  reach.  A very  pretty 
way  to  train  them  is  to  stick  in  a few  branches  of  wood  cut  like  a 
miniature  pea-stick,  and  let  them  run  over  that  in  the  young 
state.  Grow  in  a warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  pot  in  leaf- 
mould  and  loam,  and  also  supply  the  roots  liberally  with  water. 
Alata  (yellow),  alata  alba  (white),  and  aurantiaca  (orange),  are 
good  and  suitable  for  this  kind  of  treatment.  A3  soon  as  they 
begin  to  flower,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  the  conservatory 
and  shaded  carefully.  There  are  others  which  are  best  increased  by 
cuttings,  and  treated  as  stove  plants.  Harrisii  is  a magnificent 
species  with  immense  flowers,  measuring  upwards  of  three  inches 
across  the  corolla ; colour  porcelain  blue  shading  off  to  white 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  which  is  orange  yellow  inside. 
The  blooms  are  produced  in  immense  racemes,  most  suitable  for 
training  on  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  stove.  Laurifolia  is  a rapid 
grower,  blooming  early  in  the  spring,  with  beautiful  blue  flowers. 
These  two  last  should  be  planted  out  to  have  them  to  perfection, 
and  to  enable  them  to  be  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Soil 
for  these  should  be  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam,  with  a little  sand 
' to  keep  it  open.  1 have  said  all  that  is  necessary,  and  will  now 
ask  those  who  derive  profit  from  this  not  to  forget  their  humble 
servant  Bob. 


The  Magic  Ring. — Some  two  years  a married  woman  at  East  Lulworth 
lost  her  wedding-ring  in  her  domestic  duties.  A few  days  ago  she  was 
peeling  potatoes,  and  on  dividing  a sort  of  double  potato  she  found  in  the 
inside  of  the  potato  the  lost  wedding-ring,  which  she  was  able  to  identify. 
The  potatoes  were  grown  in  a field  some  half  a mile  from  the  cottage,  where 
it  is  supposed  the  ring  had  been  carried  in  the  manure,  and  the  potato  had 
grown  through  it. 
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CAMELLIA  CULTURE. — No.  III. 

BEST  kinds  of  boils. 

On  the  selection  of  a suitable  soil  depends  much  of  the  success 
of  the  cultivator;  therefore  it  is  particularly  essential  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  secure,  not  only  a suitable  soil,  but  in  such  a condi- 
tion as  will  be  likely  to  ensure  success  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
management.  The  essential  elements  of  a compost  are  a good  mellow 
loam,  leaf-soil  well  decomposed,  and  rotten  dung  from  a hotbed, 
with  silver,  or,  what  i3  better,  cither  road  or  river  sand.  These  in- 
gredients, mixed  in  equal  quantities,  will  grow  Camellias  to  per- 
fection. These  substances  being  secured,  care  should  be  taken, 
previous  to  using  them,  that  each  is  in  a fit  condition  for  use.  In 
the  first  place,  the  loam  should  not  be  fresh  from  a pasture,  but 
should  have  been  laid  by  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  turned  over  at  frequent  intervals : the  advantages  of  this  ex- 
posure and  frequent  turnings  consists  in  the  fact  that  when  so  ex- 
posed it  renders  it  sweeter,  and  consequently  more  agreeable  for  the 
roots  of  plants  to  ramify  in.  Besides,  this  exposure  to  the  elements 
increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  when  all  parts  are  equally  ex- 
posed it  becomes  t horoughly  pulverised,  and  the  inherent  crudeness 
of  previously  uncultivated  soil  is  dissipated,  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  matter  it  contains  i3  hastened  by  being  brought 
directly  in  contact  with  atmospheric  agency.  Consequently,  as 
above  stated,  while  the  process  of  turning  and  exposure  is  going  on, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  constantly  increasing,  thus  rendering  it 
more  acceptable  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Such  un- 
disputed facts  ought  to  convince  every  cultivator,  when  I urge 
the  adoption  of  such  precautions,  that  they  are  features  in  the 
details  of  camellia  culture  that  ought  to  be  rigorously  attended  to, 
if  there  is  any  pretensions  to  grow  them  in  a skilful  manner.  The 
above  remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other  ingredients, 
and  if  each  component  part  is  thus  dealt  with  in  a systematic 
manner,  the  cultivator  cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded  for  his  pains. 

Having  thus  far  prepared  them,  and  secured  them  in  a tolerably 
dry  condition,  each  part  should  be  carefully  broken  up  with  a 
spade  or  some  other  instrument,  but  not  sifted.  I have  placed  the 
last  sentence  in  italics  because  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  camellia  does  much  the  best  when  its  roots  are  allowed  to  per- 
meate in  an  open,  porous,  rather  lumpy  soil.  When  the  ingredients 
are  sifted,  the  minuteness  and  cohesion  of  their  particles  will  be 
found  so  far  impervious  to  atmospheric  agency  as  to  be  ill  adapted 
for  the  production  of  those  fine  healthy  roots  which  vigorous 
camellias  are  noted  for,  and  without  which  they  soon  fall  into  ill 
health. 

Having  endeavoured  to  condense  into  as  short  a space  as  possi- 
ble the  principles  which  should  be  observed  by  the  cultivator  in  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  the  soil,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  add 
in  connection  therewith  that  all  should  be  well  mixed ; and  if  any 
part  of  the  collection  should  require  shifting  before  or  during  the 
month  of  March,  the  soil  should  be  warmed  by  being  placed  in  a 
forcing  house,  or  some  other  warm  place,  a few  days  before  using 
it.  When  the  potting  occurs  later  in  the  season,  if  the  soil  is 
taken  into  a warm  potting  shed  a week  before  it  is  wanted,  it  will 
get  sufficiently  warm  for  the  purpose.  These  are  all  details  that 
in  themselves  may  appear  trifling  to  the  inexperienced  reader,  but 
they  are  all  essential  to  success,  and  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
wrought  out  by  those  who  wish  to  excel  their  neighbours  in 
camellia  culture. 

Next  I may  refer  to  the  importance  of  using  clean  pots  at  every 
potting,  and  if  new  ones  are  used,  to  the  importance  of  well  soak- 
ing them  in  water  some  days  before,  and  in  every  case  to  use  them 
sound  and  dry.  The  crocks,  too,  should  be  clean;  for  dirty  crocks 
only  tend  to  encourage  vermin,  which  will  choke  up  the  channels 
the  crocks  are  intended  to  afford  for  the  unappropriated  water  to 
get  away. 

Having  previously  cautioned  the  reader  against  the  common 
practice  of  over-potting,  I shall  confine  my  remarks  in  this  para- 
graph to  the  few  details  that  belong  to  the  work  of 

Potting. 

In  the  first  place,  I cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  inexperi- 
enced cultivators  the  importance  of  securing  perfect  drainage.  This 
can  only  be  secured  by  a careful  packing  of  the  crocks  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  placing  of  a bit  of  moss  or  some  of  the  rough  soil 
over  them,  to  prevent  the  finer  soil  from  finding  its  way  down  into 
the  drainage,  and  so  stop  up  the  ordinary  means  of  escape  for  the 
water.  Next,  they  should  be  potted  firmly;  but  never  resort  to  the 
use  of  a rammer,  as  some  people  advise,  as  it  renders  the  soil  too 
clqse,  and  checks  the  spreading  of  the  young  roots  so  freely  as  they 
! would  do  in  a more  open  medium.  Neither  should  the  pots  be 
filled  to  their  rims  with  soil,  but  sufficient  space  must  be  left  to 
hoM  enough  water  to  gently  soak  the  whole  ball  of  earth  through 
at  one  watering.  But  the  cultivator  must  be  guided.in  this  case 
entirely  by  the  size  of  the  pot,  as  the  larger  the  pot  the  more  space 
must  be  left — say  for  a 10  or  12  inch  pot  two  inches  at  the  least. 

! For  the  want  of  sufficient  space  to  hold  water,  many  large  plants 
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suffer  from  drought  to  a degree  not  generally  admitted,  because 
very  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  round  and  water  a plant  the 
second  time.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  a large  plant  is  very 
dry,  not  more  than  half  of  the  soil  the  pot  contains  is  moistened  ; 
and  then  people  wonder  why  their  plants  are  infested  with  insects, 
and  otherwise  in  an  unhealthy  state,  when  at  the  same  time  their 
own  management  is  at  fault.  The  time  of  shifting  offers  a good 
opportunity  for  the  cultivator  to  clean  his  plants  of  all  dirt  and  in- 
sects with  which  they  may  be  infested.  It  is  necessary,  too,  that 
this  should  be  done  if  any  such  thing  exists,  as  without  being  free 
from  all  pests  of  that  description  no  plant  cau  thrive. 

Insects. 

If  there  should  be  more  dirt  than  can  be  effectually  got  rid  of 
by  the  use  of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine,  let  each  plant  be 
carefully  sponged,  for  the  sponge  is  the  most  effectual  and  sometimes 
the  most  speedy  method  of  cleansing  them  from  all  dirt.  Very 
troublesome  insects  are  the  white  and  brown  scale  and  the  mealy  bug. 
To  eradicate  these,  the  safest  and  surest  remedy  I have  found  is  the 
Gishurt  compound  : about  four  ounces  to  a gallon  of  water,  applied 
with  a paint-brush.  Two,  or  at  the  most  three,  applications  of 
this  composition,  of  the  strength  indicated,  will  be  sure  to  effectually 
cleanse  the  plants  of  vermin. 

We  have  now  to  consider  where  is  the  best  position  to  place 
them  after  potting  to  induce  them  to  make  an  early  and  vigorous 
growth.  Undoubtedly  the  best  is  a vinery,  as  the  shade  of  vines 
that  are  at  work  is  very  agreeable  to  the  camellia  when  making  a 
new  growth.  But  if  a vinery  is  not  to  be  had,  then  a peach-house 
at  work  would  do,  or,  indeed,  any  place  where  the  light  is  not  too 
strong,  and  the  force  of  the  sun’s  rays  does  not  strike  directly  upon 
them,  and  where  the  temperature  does  not  go  below  60°  at  night, 
nor  above  75°  by  day.  Their  chief  delight  is  in  a warm  humid 
atmosphere,  where  the  light  is  somewhat  subdued,  and  where  they 
can  be  copiously  syringed  night  and  morning.  Generally  speak- 
ing, from  eight  to  ten  weeks  is  long  enough  for  them  to  remain  to 
complete  their  growth  in  such  structures,  and  then  they  may  be 
removed  to  a more  airy  house,  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  their  flower-buds  by  an  abundance  of  fresh  air. 
Water  must  be  given  liberally  during  this  time,  and  avoid  the  use 
of  stimulants  in  the  case  of  all  newly  potted  plants.  But  the 
after — or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  summer — treatment  of  these 
plants  I must  leave  for  my  next  paper.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


THE  CALADIUM. 

Crack  growers  of  hard-wooded  stuff  are  very  apt  to  labour  under 
an  impression  that  no  plant,  unless  it  takes  the  greater  part  of  a 
lifetime  to  get  up  a creditable  specimen  fit  to  grace  an  exhibition 
table,  is  worth  the  room  it  occupies.  Such  people  are  often  in- 
clined to  look  rather  with  contempt  upon  this  genus,  simply  because 
it  is  easy  to  manage.  Well,  I will  not  dispute  the  point  with  them, 
for  they  are  now  met  with  in  nearly  every  good  collection  of  fine 
foliage  plants,  and  I shall  not  be  counted  at  all  singular  in  sticking 
to  my  favourites.  Most  undoubtedly  the  Croton,  and  other  hard- 
wooded  foliage  plants,  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  both  have  their 
respective  merits  and  claims  upon  our  attention.  Those  kinds 
which  retain  their  foliage  during  the  whole  year  are  lovely  through 
the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer;  but  of  course  they  take  up  space, 
and  to  preserve  the  plants  in  health  they  require  a proper  stove  to  keep 
them  in  ; while  the  Caladiums  we  dry  off,  and  they  can  be  packed  away 
in  a very  small  corner,  which  is  of  vast  importance  in  places  where 
room  is  limited.  In  the  spring  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  start 
them  into  a new  growth,  and  we  have  plants  fit  for  a king  in  next 
to  no  time.  It  is  not  every  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a 
stove  and  other  houses,  for  particular  purposes  and  objects.  Very 
many  who  grow  a considerable  variety  of  plants  have  to  grow  the 
whole  of  their  possessions  in  one  or  two  houses,  and  these,  in  all 
probability,  are  already  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit.  Notwith- 
standing the  limited  space  contained  in  two  or  three  little  houses, 
they  may  be  desirous  of  enjoying  some  of  Nature's  charms  in  the 
shape  of  ornamental-leaved  plants.  Now  the  Caladium  is  just  the 
plant  to  suit  them,  for  the  bulbs  can  be,  as  I said  before,  stored 
away  during  the  winter ; they  can  be  started  in  the  cucumber  pit 
or  house,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  afterwards  grown  in  the  vinery, 
provided,  of  course,  they  are  being  brought  along  early.  I wish  to 
be  understood,  that  I am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  mixing  up  a 
lot  of  plant-growing  with  the  fruit  department;  but  when  it  has  to 
be  done,  and  every  inch  of  glass  has  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  of 
its  capability,  I contend  that  this  plant  is  decidedly  better  than  lots 
of  things  that  I have  in  my  time  seen  growing  in  vineries  and  other 
fruit -houses.  The  cultural  directions  could  be  summed  up  in  a 
very  few  words,  if  I were  merely  giving  directions  or  advice  to  those 
skilled  in  plant  culture;  but,  as  I presume  this  will  be  read  by 
numbers  who  know  nothing  further  about  them  than  the  beautiful 
appearance  the  plants  present  at  the  flower-shows,  and  in  their 
neighbours’  conservatories,  1 am  naturally  enough  compelled  to 


enter  into  more  minute  particulars  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary. I am  in  a difficulty  as  to  what  time  of  the  year  will  be  best 
for  us  to  take  for  our  starting-point.  Suppose  we  begin  from  now, 
for  this  is  the  best  season  to  begin  with  a new  stock.  Generally 
speaking,  the  young  plants  are  by  this  time  advanced  in  growth 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  see  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  foliage ; 
and,  another  important  consideration,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
any  risk  being  incurred  in  starting  them,  as  there  would  be  if  pur- 
chased in  the  dry  bulbs ; while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  us  ample 
time  to  grow  them  to  good-sized  plants  by  the  autumn.  This  month 
is  the  second  anniversary  of  my  taking  the  genus  in  hand,  and  I started 
in  a very  small  way  indeed.  I had  some  little  offsets  given  me,  no 
thicker  than  the  top  of  the  penholder  with  which  I am  writing  this. 
I had  seven  or  eight  species  and  varieties ; I forget  at  this  moment 
the  exact  number,  and  now  I have  more  than  a couple  of  dozen  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-four  sized  pots  as  full  of  young  shoots  as  they 
possibly  can  be.  They  have  just  burst  into  leaf,  and  in  a few  days, 
probably  before  this  is  in  the  hands  of  tbe  subscribers  of  the 
Magazine,  they  will  be  shifted  into  No.  4’s  and  6’s.  I am 
not  writing  this  with  any  egotistical  feelings,  but  simply  to  show 
that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  purchase  large  and  expensive 
plants.  They  are  the  identical  specimens  which  were  rather  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  report  of  the  Kingston  Flower  Show  last  June; 
but  through,  I presume,  a typographical  error,  a Mr.  Gower  had 
the  credit  for  them. 

On  second  consideration,  I think  we  had  better  step  back  to  the 
first  of  March  ; a week  or  two  sooner  or  later  is  of  no  consequenof 
I fix  that  date  as  a good  starting-point.  The  bulbs  are  potted  . 
rather  small  pots,  a bulb  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  in  a 
32-size ; but,  of  course,  when  several  are  put  in  one  pot  the  size 
must  be  in  proportion,  and  also  when  the  bulbs  are  seven  or  eight 
inches  through  them.  For  the  first  potting  I use  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  plenty  of  sand.  The  soil  should  be  rather  moist  when  used, 
as  I never  give  a drop  of  water  until  the  young  shoots  have  pushed 
an  inch  or  so  above  the  soil : I need  scarcely  say  that  the  pots 
must  be  well  drained.  The  pots  are  filled  with  compost,  a hole  is 
made  large  enough  to  insert  the  bulbs  ; but  before  doing  so  I put  a 
good  layer  of  sand,  and  in  filling  the  soil  round  them  I fill  sand  up 
the  sides,  to  give  the  bulbs  every  opportunity  to  emit  roots  readily, 
and  cover  about  half  an  inch  of  soil  over  them,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  soil  two  inches  of  cocoa  refuse,  to  keep  the  mass  from  getting 
dust-dry.  I give  the  refuse  an  occasional  skiff  with  tbe  syringe,  to 
keep  it  slightly  moist.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots,  and  are  pushing  through,  the  refuse  must  be  removed. 
I give  them  a bottom-heat  of  about  75°  or  80°.  I consider  it 
essential  to  their  safety  to  employ  bottom-heat  in  starting  them, 
for  there  is  really  a very  great  danger  of  their  being  lost  if  they 
lay  in  the  soil  too  long  before  they  commence  growth.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  get  a foot  or  so  in  height,  they  should  be  repotted  im- 
mediately into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  remain  the  whole 
season.  I believe  the  plants  do  better  this  way  than  if  they  were 
put  into  the  larger  pots  at  first ; neither  do  they  take  so  much  space 
when  they  are  plunged,  an  important  matter  with  me.  For  the 
second  shift  turfy  loam  and  rotten  dung  are  the  staple  commodities. 
Unless  the  loam  is  lumpy  and  full  of  strong  fibre,  they  will  not 
grow,  and  nothing  will  induce  the  roots  to  run  in  it.  When  the 
loam  is  deficient  in  these  respects,  use  half  loam  and  the  same  pro- 
portion of  peat,  broken  up  into  rough  pieces.  After  this  shift  they 
can  be  put  into  the  most  convenient  position,  without  the  bottom  heat, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots ; and,  provided  the  soil  is 
open  and  the  drainage  perfect,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  over- 
water them.  The  Caladium  luxuriates  in  a thoroughly  moist 
atmosphere  of  about  70°.  You  can  very  nearly  see  them  grow 
when  they  are  properly  treated.  It  also  likes  shade  ; but  I do  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  grow  them  in  too  dark  a place ; it  makes 
them  too  tender  and  unable  to  stand  the  conservatory  in  the  autumn. 
At  the  beginning  of  July  mine  go  into  the  conservatory,  and  stop 
there  until  the  beginning  of  October,  and  are  kept  rather  dry  at  tbe 
roots,  particularly  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time.  The  plants 
are  not  exposed  to  any  more  cutting  draughts  than  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid.  As  soon  as  they  come  from  the  conservatory,  they  are 
dried  off,  and  the  pots  laid  on  their  sides  in  a temperature  of  55°  to 
GO0.  A lower  temperature  is  attended  with  danger.  They  must 
be  kept  quite  dry  until  the  following  spring.  I examine  the  bulbs 
during  the  winter,  if  I can  do  so  without  shaking  them  out;  and  if 
one  should  be  decayed,  if  ever  so  little,  I cut  the  rotten  part  away 
and  rub  some  perfectly  dry  sand  on  the  wound,  the  sand  drying  up 
the  moisture  nicely.  It  is  a bad  plan  to  shake  the  bulbs  out  in  the 
autumn  and  keep  them  in  sand,  for  they  stand  a very  good  chance  of 
the  dry  rot,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  decidedly  worse  than  the  wet 
rot.  The  winter  is  the  most  critical  season  with  the  Caladium, 
more  than  all  the  other  parts  of  the  year  put  together. 

A good  half-dozen  is  embraced  in  this  list,  but  thero  are  several 
other  really  good  kinds. 
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Argi/rites,  neat  niul  compact ; habit  small ; foliugo  beautiful, 
marked  with  irregular  blotches  of  pure  white. 

Belleyineii  is  stronger  growing  than  tho  preceding ; white,  with 
green  veins,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
green  network. 

Bicolor  picturatum,  a stroDg  grower;  fine  large  leaves,  with 
lovely  red  centre. 

Brogniartii,  very  similar  to  Bicolor,  but  quite  distinct ; a very 
fine  kind. 

Chantinii  is  a noble  object,  and  tho  best  of  the  Caladiums.  It  is  a 
strong  grower ; fine  largo  leaves,  beautifully  marked  in  the  centre 
with  red.  and  surrounded  with  irregular  blotches  of  white. 

Wight ii  is  very  good  ; large  green  leaves,  speckled  with  red  and 
white  spots,  which  give  them  a very  pretty  appearance. 

Geokge  Gordon. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

THE  WINTElt,  TENDER  TREES,  COTTAGE  GARDENS,  TEACH. TREES. 

■When  travelling  the  other  (lay  in  tho  west  of  England,  I was  forcibly 
struck  with  tho  impartiality  of  the  lato  severe  winter,  in  its  effects  upon  dif- 
ferent trees  and  shrubs  that  aro  commonly  grown  in  this  country.  Passing, 
by  tho  South-Western  Railway,  through  that  famous  country  for  rho- 
dodendron growing  about  Wcybridgo  and  Bagshot,  whcro  tho  soil  is  poor 
and  sandy,  I could  sco  tho  effects  of  the  severe  frost  had  not  been  so  much 
felt  there  as  it  had  in  places  I had  hitherto  visited.  As  I had  seen  much 
devastation  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I thought  it  worth  a passing 
remark,  as  the  fact  that  many  plants  and  trees  remain  untouched  upon  this 
poor  soil,  demonstrates  most  clearly  the  fact  that,  if  we  wish  to  acclimatize 
many  of  tho  beautiful  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  believed  to  be  adapted 
to  this  climate,  wc  must  be  prepared,  if  we  would  have  them  remain  un- 
injured from  frost,  to  select  sites  for  them  where  they  will  stand  high  and 
dry,  and  to  furnish  them  with  a soil  that  is  not  likely  to  create  a late 
autumn  growth. 

It  may  not  be  such  an  easy  matter  to  accomplish  this,  for  two  reasons: 
the  first  is  that  a poor,  peaty,  dry  subsoil  is  not  always  to  be  had,  and  the 
second  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  people  generally  arc  not  satisfied  with  a 
close  sturdy  growth,  especially  in  such  tribes  of  plants  as  conifer®.  If  they 
do  not  make  a rapid  growth,  and  soon  become  trees,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
worthless.  But,  to  my  mind,  this  is  a mistake,  and  I think  the  experience  of 
the  past  winter  bears  me  out  in  the  remark ; for  in  almost  every  case  where 

oung  trees  u ere  in  a strong  luxuriant  condition  in  the  autumn,  they  have 

een  more  or  less  affected  by  the  late  winter,  while  those  occupying  less 
favourable  positions — that  is  to  say,  positions  such  as  would  conduce  to  a slow 
growth— remain  untouched. 

When  approaching  the  more  western  counties,  I certainly  was  disappointed 
in  the  appearance  of  the  whole  country,  and  traces  of  the  intensity  of  the 
frost  were  on  every  side  visible  amongst  occupants  of  gardens,  while  vegetation 
generally  was  extremely  backward — the  pasturage  especially,  in  those  counties 
noted  for  its  abundance,  was  devoid  of  that  rich  refreshing  hue  so  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  middle  of  April.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  appearance  of  the  wheat-crop  ; true,  I saw  in  a 
few  instances,  where  the  land  was  well  diained  and  highly  cultivated,  some  ex- 
cellent promises  of  a crop  ; but  the  majority  of  the  fields  wore  a yellow  and 
weak  appearance,  and  looked  as  if  they  stood  much  in  need  of  a drier  subsoiland 
a much  warmer  atmosphere.  The  wheat-plant,  indeed,  everywhere  looks  as  if 
perishing  for  sunshine,  while  the  spring  corn,  which  at  this  time  of  year  usually 
delights  the  eye  on  every  side,  is  now  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  as  in  com- 
parison to  the  number  of  acres  generally  seen.  The  breadth  of  land  sown 
appears  to  be  very  limited.  Of  all  the  sights  that  delighted  me  most,  as  the 
train  hurried  me  still  farther  westward,  were  the  allotment  gardens  cultivated 
by  the  poor.  Having  lately  read  with  some  pleasure  the  remarks  of  one  of 
your  able  contributors  on  the  subject  of  cottagers’  exhibitions,  I felt  much 
interested  when  from  time  to  time  my  eye  alighted  upon  numbers  of  these 
gardens ; and  their  clean  well-ordered  condition  bespoke  much  for  the  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  of  the  cultivators. 

One  thing  only  I regretted  to  make  note  of  in  reviewing  these  gardens, 
and  that  was  the  absence  of  good  spring  vegetables,  such  as  broccoli  and 
early  cabbage;  but  I was  assured,  when  making  inquiries  upon  the  subject, 
that  it  was  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  cottagers,  but  was  to  he  attributed  en- 
tirely to  a wet  autumn,  followed  by  a frost  of  unusual  intensity.  I said  above, 
I was  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
there  were  but  few  enlivening  subjects  supplied  by  nature  to  greet  the  eye, 
as,  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  British  plants,  I thought  to  have  seen  more  of 
my  old  favourites  in  their  spring  garb  ; but  in  this  I was  disappointed,  as 
even  in  these  reputed  warmer  districts  there  were  but  few  showing  them- 
selves. 

I must  relate  one  other  circumstance  in  which  I was  much  concerned ; and, 
to  make  myself  undei  stood,  I must  first  say  I had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
the  gardens  of  Cothelston  Park ; but,  to  my  surprise,  I found  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  peach  and  nectarine  was  almost  a failure  on  the  open  walls — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  large  orchard  houses  had  been  erected  to  grow  them 
under  glass.  Tome  this  was  a most  discouraging  thought;  for  as  I began  to 
look  about  me,  and  to  get  somewhat  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
place,  I felt  an  inward  desire  to  give  expression  to  my  opinion  that,  of  all 
the  positions  I had  ever  seen  as  likely  to  be  favourable  for  their  culture, 
this  was  eminently  superior  to  any  I had  yet  visited.  Standing,  as  the  gardens 
do,  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a high  hill,  sheltered  from  the  north  by  extensive 
plantations,  and  enjoying  the  salubrious  air  of  one  of  those  favoured  districts 
of  Somersetshire,  one  would  have  thought  a failure  in  peach  and  nectarine 
culture  impossible.  But,  unfortunately,  years  of  careful  attention  have  proved 
it  to  be  so ; and,  as  the  most  sure  means  of  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
labour  bestowed,  'the  proprietor  has  found  it  necessary  to  erect  glass  houses 
for  them.  I stated  above  I was  interested  in  this  subject,  because  I remem- 
ber reading  in  these  pages  a statement  by  one  of  your  coadjutors,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  spot  to  say  that  peaches 
could  be  successfully  grown  until  it  had  actually  been  proved ; and  in  the 
above  instance  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  his  views  are  correct. 

I saw  also  at  this  place  a useful  garden  structure,  which  I must  some  day 
sketch  out  and  send  to  you,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardener’s 
Magazine  ; but  I must  wait  a more  leisure-hour,  having  already  extended 
these  notes  to  more  length  than  I intended.  Westward  Ho  ! 


EARLY  PEAS. 

Tlio  following  is  a sketch  of  a contrivance  I have  adopted  with  success 
for  rnising  early  peas  in  a frame,  and  establishing  them  in  tho  open 
ground,  so  as  to  avoid  tho  check  which  tho  ordinary  method  of  trans- 
planting from  pots  or  boxes  nocossarily  entails. 


simply  a loose  J inch  board,  about  4J  inches  wide,  temporarily  attached  to 
the  box  by  two  pieces  of  string.  The  box  is  filled  with  light  rich  soil,  and 
the  peas  sown  from  the  narrow  side. 

The  transferring  of  the  ready-made  row  of  peas  to  the  open  ground  is  a 
simple  process  : a drill,  rather  deeper  than  is  necessary  for  sowing  peas  in 
the  open  ground,  is  worked  out  with  the  hoe,  and  the  boxes,  each  contain- 
ing a yard  of  peas,  are  placed  end  to  end  in  it.  The  strings  which  attach 
the  body  of  the  box  to  the  loose  bottom  are  released,  and  by  slightly 
raising  it  on  one  side  the  bottom  board  is  easily  slipped  from  under.  The 
frame  from  being  bevelled  readily  delivers  itself  from  its  contents, 
and  the  row  of  peas  is  left  en  masse  in  the  drill  without  the  soil  being 
broken  or  disturbed,  or  any  check  being  given  to  the  peas. 

These  narrow  seed-boxes  really  occupy  but  very  little  space.  They  can 
be  stacked  two  deep  (the  edges  of  the  bottoms  of  the  upper  layer  rest- 
ing on  the  top  edges  of  the  sides  of  the  lower  layer),  and  a cold  frame 
of  6 feet  square  would  contain  40  lineal  yards. 

For  the  earliest  crop  little  more  than  half  the  seed  that  would  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  is  required,  as  the  boxes  are  under  protection 
till  past  injury  from  birds  and  slugs.  I believe  that  the  saving  of  seed 
(which,  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a quart  for  first  crop,  is  a consideration) 
will  quite  counterbalance  the  extra  trouble  of  transferring  to  the  border. 

On  February  19th  I sowed  a number  of  these  boxes  wfth  Carter’s  First 
Crop,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a sowing  in  the  open  ground  ; the  latter 
are  not  yet  up  (this  is  a high  and  rather  a late  situation),  but  those  in  the 
boxes,  after  being  hardened  off  in  a sheltered  place  for  a few  days,  were 
transferred  to  the  open  ground,  earthed  up  and  stuck  on  the  28th  of  March, 
at  once  forming  two  very  regular  and  vigorous  rows,  which  I doubt  not 
will  be  a fortnight  in  advance  of  the  others  sown  in  the  open  ground. — Geo. 
Maw,  F.L.S.,  Benthall  Hall,  Broseley,  in  “ Gardener's  Chronicle." 


THE  RADISH  AS  A TABLE  VEGETABLE. 

The  late  Mr.  Knight  very  justly  remarked  that  in  spring,  about  May,  the 
old  turnips  were  gone,  and  the  new  ones  not  come,  and  he  proposed  forcing 
turnips  to  supply  this  deficiency.  Here  the  radish  steps  in  to  supply,  and 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  the  veriest  clown  of  a gardener  may  have  an 
excellent  succession  of  radishes.  I have  had  some  cooked  in  the  plainest 
manner  possible,  with  only  a little  salt  in  the  water,  and  they  are  delicious 
to  eat,  and  very  beautiful  to  look  at  upon  the  dish.  To  say  anything  to 
gardeners  on  the  culture  of  radishes  would  be  superfluous ; but,  for  the 
sake  of  cottagers,  let  me  add,  that  those  I ate  were  as  thick  as  my  finger, 
and  were  only  about  thirty  days  old  from  the  day  of  sowing.  The  potato 
ground  will  yield  millions  of  radishes,  both  before  the  potato-tops  cover 
the  ground  in  spring  and  after  the  potatoes  are  harvested  in  autumn.  I 
have  long  tried  to  get  cottagers  into  the  way  of  growing  salad,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  comfort  and  importance  of  it  in  every  family,  not  to  speak  of 
its  economy ; and  when  I see  poor  people  with  large  spaces  of  ground  in 
their  gardens  lying  idle  in  summer  for  two  or  three  months,  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  their  poverty  is  a good  deal  to  be  attributed  to  their  own 
fault : if  “ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man,”  surely  the  ignorance  of 
culture  is  equally  inexcusable  in  those  who  pay  rent  for  the  use  of  land 
for  a certain  number  of  growing  days,  and  then  give  a number  of  the  best 
of  these  days  to  the  growth  of  weeds.  If,  therefore,  thirty  days  of  growing 
weather  can  be  got,  good  cultivation  will  secure  a crop  of  radishes  in  that 
time  ; but  as  I do  not  like  to  leave  things  vaguely,  I will  just  weigh  the 
crop,  and  measure  the  land,  and  thus  count  the  cost  of  this  crop  and  its 
capabilities. 

“ It  is  but  a small  root,”  the  lazy  man  will  say.  True,  friend  ; but  its 
top  is  small  too,  and  it  will  stand  the  closer  on  the  ground,  and  its  time  is 
but  short  in  coming  to  perfection,  as  compared  with  other  crops.  Three 
crops  of  radishes  may  be  raised  in  the  time  necessary  to  grow  one  crop  of 
potatoes ; perhaps  six  in  the  time  of  one  crop  of  corn.  “ Six  crops  for  one 
year’s  rent  1 ’’  Ay,  friend,  and  here  lies  the  rub;  and  every  bit,  both  top 
and  tail,  of  the  radish  is  good  pig  food  when  boiled,  for  both  have  been 
eaten  raw  by  Christians.  The  average  weight  of  each  radish  is  one  ounce 
and  a half,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  this  is  top  or  leaves,  thus  leaving 
one  ounce  of  root;  and  the  average  of  the  space  occupied  by  each  plant  is 
sixteen  square  inches,  or  nine  plants  in  a square  foot.  Now  this  gives 
five  pounds  of  roots  per  square  yard,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the 
perch,  or  about  five  tons  fourteen  cwt.  per  acre  of  roots ; and  if  we  add  two 
tons  seventeen  cwt.  of  tops,  we  have  eight  and  a half  tons  per  acre  in 
thirty  days,  and  even  four  crops  a year  of  this  weight  gives  twenty-two 
tons  of  roots  and  eleven  tons  of  tops  per  acre. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  to  bring  this  valuable  root  into  use  among  cottagers 
(I  had  almost  said  among  gardeners  and  farmers,  for  they  will  all  have  it), 
is  to  give  it  a fair  trial,  on  a small  scale,  after  potatoes,  and  forgetting  that 
it  is  a radish,  countit  as  a small  carrot.  A.  F. 
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SARRACENIAS. 

There  would  be  enough  excuse  for  the  collecting  and  nurturing 
of  the  North- American  Pitcher  Plants  for  their  curiosity  of  structure 
were  they  not  possessed  of  beauty.  But  of  beauty  they  are  so 
notable,  that  every  lover  of  plants  should  procure  a few  examples 
of  this  most  interesting  family,  and  treat  them  well  as  I shall 
describe  in  this  paper.  Let  me  not  attempt  to  convey  to  persons 
who  know  nothing  of  plants  any  idea  of  the  structure  and  peculiari- 
ties of  these  plants.  Rather  I would  advise  all  who  are  curious  on 
the  subject  to  visit  some  garden  where  they  are  grown  at  this 
season  ; and  the  sooner  the  better,  as  many  of  them  have  now 
fresh  and  exquisitely  pencilled  pitchers,  and  also  richly  painted  and 
curiously  formed  flowers.  In  truth,  they  are  now  in  perfection  ; 
but  the  flowers  do  not  last  long,  and  consequently  those  who  only  see 
them  at  the  exhibitions  do  not  see  all  the  points  that  make  them 
interesting.  Leaving  the  physiological  structure,  and  the  botanical 
affinities,  to  be  studied  from  the  books  where  all  these  things  are 
elaborated  better  than  is  possible  in  periodicals,  I will  direct  at- 
tention to  a few  particulars  essential  to  a superficial  understanding 
of  the  source  of  the  interest  we  take  in  these  plants,  and  as  pro- 
perly introductory  to  what  I have  to  say  on  the  growing  of  them. 
It  will  be  observed,  then, 
that  the  leaves  of  the 
Sarracenias  are  hollow 
cylinders,  which  termi- 
nate on  one  side  in  a 
trumpet  kind  of  lip,  like 
a vessel  out  of  which 
fluid  is  to  be  poured,  and 
on  the  other  in  a leafy 
appendage  or  lid.  In 
the  fully  developed  leaf 
we  may  notice  that  the 
principal  beauty  of  the 
colouring  is  in  this  lid, 
which  is  sometimes  of  a 
dull  purplish  red,  some- 
times snow-white  pen- 
cilled with  carmine  lines, 
and  sometimes  a delicate 
greenish  yellow.  The  leaf 
in  its  whole  length  is 
strengthened  by  an  an- 
gular stem,  which  is  very 
curiously  produced  ; and 
when  this  is  cut  through, 
it  is  seen  to  be  exo- 
genous, or  an  outside 
grower,  a most  surprising 
circumstance,  botanically 
speaking,  because,  from 
what  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  the  forms  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we 
should,  until  the  fact  were 
demonstrated,  say  that 
for  certain  these  were 
endogenous  or  inside 
growers.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  young 
pitchers  have  the  lid 
fitting  down  quite  close; 
but  as  the  pitchers  in- 
crease in  size,  the  lid 
gradually  rises,  and  then 
we  may  suppose  it  possible  that  water  can  find  its  way  into  the 
pitcher,  by  means  of  condensed  dew  or  the  fall  of  rain.  Not  that 
water  does  find  its  way  in  ; no,  no.  I will  tell  you  how  it  gets 
there  ; it  is  secreted  by  the  plant.  If  you  will  dissect  a pitcher,  you 
will  find  that  the  epidermis,  both  within  and  without  the  pitcher, 
is  pierced  with  stomatoes,  and  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  is  of 
a spongy  texture,  the  cells  large  and  destitute  of  spiral  vessels. 
Inside  the  pitcher  are  numerous  hairs,  which  project  downward  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  when  an  insect  enters  its  downward  course  is 
easy,  but  escape  is  almost  impossible  ; hence,  wc  not  only  find 
water,  but  also  flies,  wood-lice,  and  even  beetles.  Ah  ! the  way  to 
ruin  is  smooth,  and  sometimes  pleasant,  and  to  go  down  is  easier 
than  to  go  up ; so  perhaps  the  flies  find  it  in  the  pitchers,  as  we 
do  also  in  the  conduct  of  our  life.  Well,  about  the  water  and  the 
insects.  I have  seen  water  in  the  pitchers  long  before  the  lid  was 
opened  to  catch  it.  I have  seen  many  pitchers  full  grown  with  not 
a drop  in  them  ; and  I have  seen  some  pitchers  full  that  never 
were  exposed  to  rain,  and  that  were  not  filled  by  the  syringing  of 
the  plants  by  the  cultivator.  I was  puzzled  by  these  phenomena, 
and  I took  some  plants  and  kept  ouo  half  of  them  plunged  in  pans 


of  water,  and  the  other  half  I kept  as  dry  as  I could  so  as 
not  to  kill  them.  Now  what  was  the  result  ? Why,  the  plants  that 
stood  in  water  had  full  pitchers,  and  the  plants  kept  dryer  than 
they  should  be  had  empty  ones.  I concluded  therefrom  that 
the  plant  has  the  power  of  storing  up  surplus  water  against  the 
day  of  want,  and  that  what  we  find  is  usually  secreted,  though 
that  they  should  be  filled  by  rain  is  of  course  possible.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  if  rain  happened  to  fall  when  the  pitchers  were 
open?  As  to  the  flies,  I consider  they  are  attracted  by  the 
moisture,  and  perhaps  a little  sweetness.  Put  a jar  of  water  in  a 
bouse  where  there  are  crickets,  and  it  will  contain  plenty  of 
drowned  crickets  next  morning.  What,  then,  is  tbe  wonder  that 
flies,  finding  the  pitchers  open,  and  smelling  the  moisture,  should 
be  tempted  to  their  destruction  ? I once  read,  but  forget  how  or 
where,  of  an  English  naturalist  who  considered  the  ichneumon  fly 
would  drag  other  flies  and  hurl  them  over  the  edge  of  the  pitcher 
to  destruction,  as  a human  murderer  might  throw  a victim  over  a 
bridge.  I do  not  say  ichneumon  flies  are  not  found  in  the  pitchers. 
It  is  my  rule  to  speak  by  knowledge,  not  by  guess  ; but  I think  it 
was  very  illogical  of  the  English  naturalist,  who  mixed  up  the 
ichneumon  and  the  flies  as  cause  and  effect  in  this  case.  There  is  no 

mystery  about  the  flies 
being  there.  I have  seen 
them  go  down  ; but  what 
use  they  are  I do  not 
know.  My  belief  is,  they 
are  of  no  use  at  all  to  the 
plant ; but  we  are  not 
required  to  explain  every- 
thing in  nature. 

As  to  the  flower  of  the 
Sarracenia,  it  resembles  a 
Quersattel  (side  saddle), 
and'  is  not  only  curious 
but  beautiful.  Look  at 
the  picture  of  S.  vario- 
laris,  and  you  see  five 
large  petal-like  segments, 
and  behind  them  five 
sepal-like  segments  of 
smaller  size ; and  within 
these  organs  is  a sort  of 
button.  When  further 
examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  button  is  a kind 
of  shield  in  five  divi- 
sions, all  else  is  under- 
standable; but  this  par- 
ticular mystery  is  solved 
when  I say  that  the  five- 
parted  shield  is  the  stig- 
mas, spreading  over  like 
petals,  and  concealing  the 
stamens.  If  you  look  at 
the  back  of  the  flower,  you 
will  see  three  bracts, 
which  is  a slight  viola- 
tion of  the  arithmetical 
arrangement  which  pre- 
vails in  the  structure  of 
plants.  These  flowers  do 
not  last  long  in  full 
beauty;  but  while  they 
do  last  they  are  beautiful 
objects. 

I was  much  pleased,  at  your  great  International  Exhibition,  to 
see  two  fine  collections  of  these  Pitcher  Plants.  One  collection  was 
representative  of  the  skill — I will  say  the  great  skill — of  Mr.  Baines, 
gardener  to  H.  L.  Nicholls,  Esq.,  of  Bowdon,  Cheshire  ; the  other 
was  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway, 
near  London,  in  whose  nursery  I have  seen  many  species  in 
admirable  keeping ; and  I am  glad  that  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow 
these  plants  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  them  from  this  spirited 
collector  of  things  noble  and  curious.  It  is  the  more  pleasure  to 
name  these  two  collections  because  they  are  properly  grown,  and 
it  is  not  often  we  see  the  Sarracenia  except  it  is  nearly  dead  with 
the  worst  of  treatment ; for  the  cultivators  will  insist  that  they  are 
difficult  to  manage,  whereas  they  are  only  the  more  injured 
the  more  you  do  for  them.  They  are  natives  ot  the  Nortli- 
American  continent — some  of  them  ( S . purpurea,  most  certainly) 
range  as  far  north  as  Canada ; but  for  the  most  part  they  inhabit 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  are  always  found  in 
bogs.  Thus  we  have  a key  to  their  culture  in  their  habitat,  and 
such  a key  is  always  a true  one  ; for  Nature  sorts  her  plants  into 
their  suitable  zones  and  climates,  and  we  have  but  to  take 
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notice  of  tho  way  she  places  them.  It  is  certain  that  Nature 
does  not  stew  these  plants  in  such  a steam  as  tho  hottest  of 
tho  orchids  thrive  in  ; yet  many  of  our  amateurs  think  there 
cau  be  no  place  hot  enough  for  them,  ami  tho  consequence  is 
tho  plants  have  no  beauty,  and,  instead  of  spreading  fast  and 
forming  great  tufts,  they  dwindle  away  and  are  pronounced 
difficult  plants  to  cultivate.  The  soil  generally  used  is  peat,  and 
as  a rule  this  cannot  bo  surpassed,  though  I have  grown  tho 
beautiful  S.  variolaris  in  pure  sphagnum,  in  the  coolest  and  airiest 
part  of  the  stove ; and  I have  ulso  found  an  admixture  of  soft 
stono  with  the  pent  or  sphagnum  useful.  The  orchid  grower  will 
understand  their  requirements  when  I say  that  tho  soil  which 
suits  a Cattleya  will  suit  a Sarracenia. 

But  this  is  not  all.  They  want  a certain  degree  of  warmth  with 
air,  but  must  never  be  exposed  to  wind,  more  especially  a drying 
wind,  nor,  as  before  remarked,  to  a great  heat.  “ Water,  water, 
everywhere,”  seems  to  be  the  song  they  sing.  They  must  have 
water,  and  they  must  have  light.  Shading  is  most  injurious,  and 
quite  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  pitchers.  I always  place  them  on 
a shelf  of  an  intermediate  house  or  greenhouse,  very  near  to  the 
glass,  and  every  one  stands  in  a pan  of  water.  Purpurea  does 
not  need  so  much  heat  as  even  an  intermediate  house,  and  it  may  be 
grown  as  well  in  a frame  as  a greenhouse.  As  to  the  standing  in 
water,  neither  Mr.  Williams  nor  Mr.  Baines  follow  this  plan ; 
but  they  place  their  plants  in  the  fullest  light  and  comparatively 
cool,  and  keep  them  always  wet  by  means  of  the  syringe.  I can 
testify  that  this  treatment  answers,  for  I have  lately  seen  Mr. 
Williams’s  stock,  and  the  fine  colouring  of  the  pitchers,  and  the 
plenty  of  flowers  borne  on  stout  stems,  are  proofs  that  the  pan  of 
water  is  not  a vital  question.  Still  I say  to  my  practical  friends, 
follow  nature — she  knows  best — and  you  will  do  better  than  the  best 
you  have  done  hitherto  ; for,  remember,  perfection  in  plant  growing 
is  a comparative,  not  an  absolute  matter.  When  I think  on  these 
things,  the  songs  of  my  country  recur  to  my  mind ; for  here  is  a 
plant  that  in  its  love  of  sun  and  air  and  water  is  like  the  eagle, 
the  swallow,  and  the  swan ; and  of  such  has  Schlegel  sung,  as 
I would  be  fain  to  sing  again  in  the  English,  though  it  is  but  poor 
after  the  German. 

THE  SWAN. 

My  tranquil  life  is  passed  the  waves  among, 

Light  ripples  tracing  as  I glide  along ; 

And  the  scarce-ruffled  tide,  as  in  a glass, 

Reflects  my  form,  unaltered,  as  I pass ! 

THE  EAGLE. 

In  the  clefts  of  the  rock  my  wild  dwelling  I form, 

I sail  through  the  air  on  the  wings  of  the  storm  ; 

’Mid  dangers  and  combats  I dart  on  my  prey, 

And  trust  the  bold  pinion  that  bears  me  away  ! 

* * * * * * 

THE  SWAN. 

Tor  me  the  heaven’s  blue  arch  hath  charms  serene  and  bland, 
And  odorous  flowers  attract  me  to  the  land ; 

While  basking  in  the  sun’s  departing  beam, 

I stretch  my  white  wings  o’er  the  purpled  stream  ! 

THE  EAGLE. 

I exult  in  the  tempest,  triumphant  and  bold. 

When  the  oaks  of  the  forest  it  rends  from  their  hold  ; 

I demand  of  the  thunder — the  spheres  when  it  shakes — 

If,  like  me,  a wild  joy  in  destruction  it  takes ! 

As  the  tenor  of  the  poem  will  not  further  suit  for  quotation  in 
this  connexion,  I proceed  to  say  that  it  is  very  essential  to  keep  these 
plants  cool  in  winter,  that  they  may  rest  naturally,  as  they  do  in 
their  native  bogs,  where  they  are  sometimes  subjected  to  much  cold, 
— to  freezing,  in  fact ; though  such  as  variolaris,  which  goes  farthest 
south,  as  purpurea  goes  farthest  north,  will  not  bear  frost  when 
under  cultivation — at  least,  to  speak  with  strict  regard  to  truth,  I 
never  had  the  courage  to  put  it  to  such  a test — and  find  it  needs 
more  warmth  than  many  others.  At  all  times,  winter  and  summer, 
a current  of  air  should  pass  over  these  plants.  I do  not  mean  a 
rush  of  air,  but  something  the  reverse  of  being  in  a close  place.  A 
moist  air  is  good  for  them  at  all  times.  All  about  them  should  be 
frequently  made  wet,  to  cause  a plentiful  dew  ; and  as  to  what  they 
stand  on,  let  it  be  a solid  bench,  not  a bed  of  soil  or  a trellis,  for  in 
either  of  such  positions  they  may  be  subjected  to  excess  of  evapora- 
tion from  the  too  rapid  movement  of  the  air  around  them.  Keep 
in  remembrance  that  they  are  bog  plants ; they  stand  in  water, 
they  are  bathed  in  vapour,  yet  they  have  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
These  conditions  they  need  when  under  cultivation. 

Of  the  species  there  are  not  many.  The  most  lovely  is  S.  Drum- 
mondi,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  alba  being  perhaps  the 
best.  This  is  of  tall  growth.  The  pitchers  are  nearly  a yard  high. 
The  lid  is  most  delicately  veined  with  carmine,  on  a creamy  pale 
green  or  snow-white  ground.  The  flowers  are  dull  purplish  red, 
handsome  and  peculiar.  The  variety  of  Drummondii  called  rubra 
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has  a most  majestic  habit.  The  pitchers  are  richly  veined,  red  and 
pale  green  ; the  flowers  mount  high  above  them,  and  arc  of  a great 
size,  and  a most  beautiful  purplish  red  colour. 

S.  Jlava  is  also  a tall  kind,  the  pitchers  being  two  and  a half  feet 
high,  ami  the  flowers  a trifle  taller.  The  latter  are  yellowish  green, 
quite  transparent ; the  pitchers  also  are  the  same  colour.  It  is  a 
fine  species.  There  is  a variety  of  this  called  picta,  which  is  more 
distinctly  veined  than  the  species. 

S.  purpurea  is  very  dwarf,  with  large  pouch-like  pitchers  dis- 
tended in  the  middle.  The  colour  of  the  pitchers  is  reddish,  shad- 
ing to  dull  green.  Tho  flowers  are  a fine  red  colour.  This  is  the 
easiest  to  obtain,  and  the  hardiest  of  them  all.  In  a sheltered 
position  in  a bog,  it  would  live  through  the  year  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land. 

S.  variolaris  has  the  lid  of  the  pitcher  bent  over  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  in  a manner  different  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  a beautiful  variety, 
of  large  growth,  and  has  yellow  flowers.  The  lid  of  the  pitcher  is 
purplish  red,  spotted  with  white. 

S.  psittacina  is  a miniature,  with  small  pitchers  which  spread 
horizontally,  with  a kind  of  inverted  hood  for  a lid.  The  appear- 
ance of  a perfect  pitcher  of  this  is  that  of  a parrot’s  head  reversed, 
as  when  a parrot  suspends  itself  head  downwards  from  its  perch. 
The  pitchers  are  dull  red,  spotted  with  white,  and  the  flowers  are 
deep  sanguineous  red.  This  is  very  scarce  at  present.  As  for 
seedlings,  I do  not  suppose  any  one  has  reared  them.  I have  not 
been  curious  on  that  subject,  and  they  are  easily  increased  by 
division.  Karl  Prosper. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE  ON  MR.  PROSPER’ S PAPER  ON 
SARRACENIAS. 

Our  able  and  entertaining  contributor  is  evidently  not  familiar  with  the 
latest  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  Sarracenias.  A better  code  of  cultiva- 
tion than  that  proposed  by  him  cannot  be  desired,  it  is  perfect;  but  we  may 
add  a few  particulars  that  he  will  gladly  accept,  even  if  they  should  prove 
tedious  to  some  of  our  readers.  Taking  the  last  point  first,  it  is  a matter 
of  some  interest  that  seedling  plants  of  Sarracenia  variolaris  have  been 
grown  on  two  occasions  at  Glasnevin,  namely,  in  the  autumn  of  1850  and 
the  spring  of  1851.  Mr.  Orr  sowed  the  seeds  on  the  surface  of  rotted 
sphagnum,  covered  them  with  a bell-glass,  and  kept  the  pan  and  the  soil 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  in  about  a month  the  plants  appeared  so 
plentifully  that  it  was  conjectured  all  the  seed  had  germinated.  These  plants 
did  well,  and  were  distributed  by  way  of  exchange.  Dr.  Moore  described 
them  as  having  slender  awl-shaped  seed-leaves,  such  as  left  no  doubt  that 
the  plant  is  strictly  exogenous.  The  other  matter  Mr.  Prosper  refers  to  is 
equally  interesting,  and  therein  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  He  laughs  at 
an  English  naturalist  for  supposing  the  ichneumon  fly  could  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  insects  found  dead  in  the  pitchers,  and  properly, 
though  the  naturalist  was  no  les3  a person  than  the  usually  far-sighted 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  We  have,  in  a search  through  the  “ Horticultural 
Register,”  lighted  upon  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Murphy  (vol.  i. 
p.  214),  which  deals  with  the  case  in  a summary  and  satisfactory  manner  : — 

The  late  Sir  J.  C.  Smith,  having  probably  examined  the  plant  when 
young,  and  observing  that  the  aperture  of  S.  adunca  ( variolaris ) was  so 
completely  closed  as  to  exclude  water,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  tube 
must  have  been  intended  to  serve  some  other  purpose;  and  having  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden, 
that  the  flies  are  deposited  in  the  tubular  leaves  by  a species  of  sphex  or 
ichneumon,  concludes  that  the  flies  are  deposited  by  this  insect,  unques- 
tionably for  the  food  of  itself,  or  its  progeny,  probably  depositing  its  eggs 
in  their  carcasses,  as  others  of  the  same  tribe  lay  their  eggs  in  various 
caterpillars,  which  they  sometimes  afterward  bury  in  the  ground.  I cannot 
avoid  observing,  that  this  quotation  betrays  greater  inaccuracy  in  the  late 
venerated  president  of  the  Linncean  Society,  than  one  would  have  supposed 
compatible  with  the  known  industry  of  that  close  observer,  and  ardent  lover 
of  nature.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  species  of  sphex  or  ichneu- 
mon which,  in  its  perfect  state,  feeds  on  dead  flies ; and  to  place  the  fly  in 
which  the  ichneumon  had  deposited  its  eggs  in  a situation  where  it  must 
at  once  cease  to  exist,  would  be  to  frustrate  the  end  designed  in  laying 
them,  and  is  contrary  to  every  thing  that  is  known  of  the  habits  of  these 
insects ; for  although  the  caterpillars  often  fall  victims  to  these  parasites, 
it  is  not  until  the  latter  have  lived  for  some  time,  and  have  reached  that 
stage  of  existence  when  they  assume  one  of  their  metamorphoses. 

A leaf  of  the  Sarracenia  Jlava,  now  before  me,  and  from  which  the 
sketch  was  taken,  contains  no  less  than  thirteen  flies,  principally  the  blue- 
bottle fly  ( Musca  vomitoria),  with  two  or  three  of  the  common  house-fly 
(Musca  domestica).  I have  frequently  observed  the  former  of  these  species, 
after  having  penetrated  some  distance  into  the  tube,  struggling  in  vain  to 
extricate  itself;  but  no  sooner  had  I enabled  it  to  escape  than  it  flew  off 
with  its  wonted  strength  and  activity.  Now,  supposing  it  possible  that 
any  species  of  the  sphex  or  ichneumon,  which  are  occasionally  observed  in 
in  hothouses,  should  possess  the  strength  necessary  to  compel  the  common 
house-fly  to  enter  the  tube  contrary  to  its  inclination,  it  is  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  probability  to  imagine  that  it  could  oblige  tho  blue-bottle  to  do  so ; 
and,  however  easy  it  may  be  for  the  ichneumon  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the 
sluggish  caterpillar,  it  could  by  no  means  deposit  them  in  the  body  of  this 
strong  and  restless  insect.  But,  if  the  flies  are  not  deposited  in  the  tubes 
of  this  plant  by  these  insects,  what  is  it  that  induces  them  to  enter  ? 
Possibly,  as  suggested  in  Kirby  and  Spence’s  “Introduction  to  Entomology,” 
the  effluvia  emanating  from  putrid  animalculee,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube,  may  induce  the  flies  to  enter  in  search  of  a fitting  receptacle  on 
which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  or  they  may  enter  in  quest  of  food  ; but,  what- 
ever be  their  inducement,  repeated  observation  has  convinced  me  that 
their  ingress  is  voluntary  ; and  having  descended  some  length,  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  tube,  assisted  by  the  short  stiff  hairs  which  clothe  its 
inner  surface,  and  which  point  downwards,  effectually  prevent  their 
return. 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  APRIL  27. 


Hitcljcn  ©artien  anti  Jfiamt  fflrounti. 

Cadbaoe,  Cauliflower,  &o. — Hoe  between  to  loosen  the  surface  and 
destroy  weeds.  The  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  will  obviate  the  need  of 
watering  in  dry  weather.  It  is  only  where  the  ground  is  allowed  to  bake 
into  an  impervious  crust  that  kitchen  orops  suffer  by  drought. 

Parsley. — Sow  on  a rich  border,  very  thin,  and  cover  the  drills  with 
tiles  or  stones  for  about  ten  days ; then  remove  the  covering,  and  the 
parsley  will  be  found  peeping  through.  This  plan  hastens  the  germination 
of  the  seed,  which  is  generally  very  slow. 

Kidney  Beans  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  now  ; sow  also  a few 
in  pots,  to  make  good  any  that  miss  in  the  rows.  Sow  also  in  pots  or  pans 
sufficient  seeds  of  scarlet-runners  for  a first  planting,  to  give  an  early 
supply.  They  will  be  a fortnight  earlier  in  fruit  than  those  sown  in  the 
open  ground  next  week.  The  old  scarlet-runner  is  the  best  for  general 
purposes  : the  best  white  is  the  Case  Knife. 

Work  of  the  Season. — In  cutting  asparagus,  take  only  the  strongest 
shoots.  Give  plenty  of  water  and  weak  liquid  manure.  Transplant  from 
seed-beds  as  fast  as  the  young  plants  get  at  all  thick,  and  use  the  hoe 
wherever  weeds  appear,  so  as  to  keep  them  down,  before  they  have  time  to 
flower.  Plant  out  capsicums  and  tomatoes  under  a hot  wall,  and  cover 
with  bell-glasses  till  rooted.  Sprinkle  soot  over  the  ground,  and  hoe  it  in 
a few  days  afterwards.  Sow  broad  beans,  peas,  radish,  celery,  onions, 
cabbages,  cauliflower,  borecole,  beet,  kidney  beans  (main  crop),  lettuce, 
small  salads,  spinach,  turnips,  carrots,  endive,  and  cucumbers  for  planting 
out  on  ridges  early  in  June. 

JFlotoEr  ffiartien. 

Annuals  will  require  thinning  out,  and  the  straggling  kinds  will  be  the 
better  for  topping.  There  are  very  few  who  know  all  that  may  be  done 
with  annuals  by  giving  them  a rich  soil,  plenty  of  room,  and  occasionally 
pmcbing  out  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots. 

Spergula  planted  this  season  will  need  constant  weeding  and  rolling. 
Until  the  turfs  join  together,  weeds  of  all  kinds  have  their  own  way,  unless 
kept  in  check;  but  after  it  has  closed  and  begun  to  form  a turf,  grass  is 
the  only  weed  that  troubles  it.  Established  lawns  of  spergula  need  fre- 
quent rolling,  and  that  is  about  all  the  trouble  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
perfect  order.  If  there  are  many  worms  in  the  ground,  water  with  lime- 
water  in  damp  weather,  when  the  worms  are  near  the  surface,  to  get  rid 
of  them,  as  they  not  only  injure  but  absolutely  destroy  this  plant,  by 
throwing  their  casts  up  in  the  centres  of  the  turfs. 

Flower  Beds  are  supposed  to  be  turned  once  or  twice  during  winter, 
and  to  be  manured  if  necessary  in  spring.  Supposing  them  to  hqve  had 
such  proper  attention,  now  is  the  time  to  turn  the  soil  once  more,  and 
break  the  clods,  and  make  all  tidy.  But  beware  of  making  the  ground 
over  fine.  When  muddled  into  fine  powder  with  rake  and  hoe,  it  will 
either  exclude  air  and  rain  from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or  if  the  rain 
forces  admission  the  soil  will  become  a sort  of  paste.  We  are  no  advocates 
for  raking  beds  to  the  fineness  of  peat-dust,  and  would  sooner  see  the 
surface  rough  with  clods  broken  to  the  size  of  one’s  fist  than  looking  as  if 
it  had  been  run  through  a sieve.  Plant  out  Lobelias,  Pentstemons,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Verbenas,  and  all  the  hardier  kinds  of  variegated  edging  plants. 
If  very  hot  sun,  or  very  cold  nights,  shelter  with  inverted  pots  or  branches, 
or  if  trouble  and  expense  are  not  thought  much  of  for  the  sake  of  an  early 
bloom,  hoop  them  over  with  tiffany,  as  tulip-beds  are  treated. 

Plants  adapted  for  Rockeries. — The  plants  that  flourish  on  a sunny 
rockery  with  a good  depth  of  sandy  Boil  are  many,  and  easily  obtained.  A 
good  wide  clump  of  perennial  Iberis  would  delight  in  the  situation,  and 
look  a neat  green  bush  all  the  year  round — white  as  snow  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  The  Pink,  both  the  species  and  the  florists’  kinds,  will  be 
less  ragged  and  longer-lived  on  it  than  on  the  level  by  far,  and  the  colour 
of  its  leaves  would  contrast  well  with  the  delightful  green  of  the  mossy 
Saxifrage,  so  well  developed  in  mid-winter,  when  almost  every  other  plant 
is  in  rags  or  at  rest.  The  Aubrietias  run  up  and  down  the  chinks,  and 
look  far  better  wrapping  themselves  round  the  stone  than  ever  they  do  on 
the  level.  Alyssum  saxatile,  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  spring  gar- 
dener, but  which  usually  rots  off  on  the  London  clay  during  the  winter, 
would  form  a dense  imperishable  bush  on  it,  and  of  course  the  Arabis 
would  not  object  to  it,  that  being  at  home  everywhere.  Then  the  varie- 
gated Arabis  lucida,  and  the  still  brighter  and  prettier  Arabis  procurrens 
variegata  would  look  very  smart  on  a select  spot,  and  contrast  capitally  with 
their  neighbours.  What  could  equal  the  position  for  the  more  select  kinds 
of  hardy  variegated  plants  ? The  purple  Shamrock,  purple  Oxalis,  varie- 
gated Cocksfoot,  Festuca  glauca,  silvery  Artemesias,  dwarf  Gnaphaliums, 
and  a dozen  other  good  things,  would  look  well  and  do  well  on  properly 
constructed  rockwork.  The  Houseleeks,  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  get 
half  a dozen  thoroughly  distinct  and  hardy  species,  would  be  a great  help, 
particularly  Californicum,  arachnoideum,  hirtum,  and  the  common  one. 
Sedums  might  be  had  in  sufficient  profusion  to  make  a beautiful  bed  of 
themselves,  so  great  is  the  variety  of  form  and  colour  that  exists  among 
them,  from  Sieboldii  on  one  hand  to  sexangulare  on  the  other,  and  all 
hardy  as  stones,  and  some  very  pretty  in  flower  ; all  are  pretty  as  regards 
the  leafage.  S.  Ewersii,  glaucum,  album,  Rhodiola,  Karatschaticum  (a 
fine  orange-floweriDg  species),  andanglicum,  may  be  named  as  among  the 
most  distinct  and  easily  obtained.  Many  people  find  a difficulty  in  getting 
good  things  in  this  way,  but  the  fine  collections  now  accumulated  and  ac- 
cumulating at  the  York  and  several  other  nurseries  will  furnish  nearly 
everything  that  may  be  required  by  the  most  fastidious  which  may  not  be 
obtained  in  a local  nursery.  Calandrinia  umbellata,  well  grown,  would 
make  a brilliant  effect.  Of  the  Saxifragas,  pyramidalis,  oppositifolia, 
Andrewsii,  crustata,  Stansfieldii,  and  rosularis,  should  not  bo  omitted. 
There  are  nearly  150  species  of  this  genus  now  in  cultivation  in  England, 
and  all  neat  and  pretty  in  habit.  The  following  grow  as  free  as  grass  on 
sensibly  made  rockwork  : Silene  alpestris  (pure  white,  and  very  dwarf  ind 
hardy),  Dianthus  petrauis  (rose,  the  best  of  the  whole  tribe  for  the  rockery), 
Achillea  tomentosa  (bright  yellow),  Campanula  (several  dwarf  species), 
Erica  carnea,  Linaria  alpina,  Bhlox  verna,  frondosa,  and  stolonifera, 
Alyssum  spiriosum,  Veronica  candidu  and  sexatilis. 

Plants  in  Flower  Garden. — Saxifraga  purpurasccns,  S.  cmspitosa,  S. 
rotundifolinm,  S.  Pennsylvanica,S.  oppositifolium,  S.  cyrnfyalnria,  S.aizoon, 
S.  geranifolia,  Statics  fortuni,  Aquilegia  alpina,  A.  Skinneri,  A.  glandulosa, 
CeDtiana  arigustifolia,  Nemophila  paniculata,  Symphitum  ecbinatum, 


S.  asperrimum,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,Leontodon  aureum,  Ranunculus 
ficaria,  Echium  violaceum,  Phlox  subulata,  P.  ovata,  Tragopogon  porrifolius, 
Lychnis  diurna  plena,  I’apaver  croceum,  P.  orientate,  Trollium  Europeus, 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  C.  Biebersteinii,  Ajuga  genevensis,  Gentiana 
altaica,  Anthemis  tomentosa,  Linuin  sibericum,  Geranium  Lancastriense, 
Salvia  chamcedrifolia,  Saponaria  ocymoides. 

JFruft  ffiattitn  anti  ©trbarti  Ijouse. 

Fruit  Garden. — The  east  winds  that  have  blown  so  keenly  all  the  past 
week  have  done  good  for  old-established  trees,  for  there  is  nothing  like  a 
dry  east  wind  to  set  the  bloom  ; but  recently  planted  trees  are  all  the 
worse  for  them  ; what  these  most  want  is  a leaden  sky  and  occasional  light 
rains.  Where  the  garden  is  exposed  to  the  east,  newly  planted  trees 
should  be  safely  staked,  and  the  ground  be  liberally  mulched  about  their 
roots.  Protection  is  still  needful  on  fruit  walls,  but  at  the  first  change  to 
westerly  winds  it  may  be  removed.  Meantime  let  the  trees  have  air  as 
much  as  possible.  Dry  borders  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  rather  thin 
and  hot  require  now  a good  soaking  with  water.  Small  quantities  will  do 
more  harm  than  good,  but  a heavy  dose  will  do  immense  good.  On  deep 
and  fat  loams  the  trees  will  do  very  well  till  rain  comes  again. 

Orchard  House. — Trees  in  pots  must  have  plenty  of  water  and  plenty 
of  air.  A good  breeze  through  the  house  will  do  them  good,  and  it  will  be 
a help  to  shut  up  with  a little  sun-heat.  If  this  house  is  now  over  crowded 
with  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  that  have  been  brought  in  through  the 
overcrowded  state  of  other  houses,  say  at  once  farewell  to  the  fruit  crop. 
The  crowding  of  fruit  houses  with  things  that  have  no  right  to  a place  in 
them  is  a common  cause  of  failure.  Renew  the  top-dressing  now,  and  let 
it  be  good.  Trees  in  borders  must  have  plenty  of  water.  Look  out  dili- 
gently for  the  little  fat  grubs  that  cause  the  leaves  to  curl.  They  must  be 
caught  in  detail;  there  is  no  certain  manner  of  dealing  with  them 
wholesale. 

Strawberries  that  have  been  forced  require  to  be  carefully  hardened 
off  before  removing  them  from  the  protection  of  the  glass.  Place  them  in 
a cold  pit  for  a fortnight,  and  then  plant  them  out,  and  they  will  do  well. 
Those  now  fruiting  to  have  plenty  of  air,  or  the  fruit  will  lack  flavour. 
Discontinue  the  use  of  liquid  manure  as  the  fruit  advances  to  ripeness. 

Fruits  in  Season. — Apples  : Ashmead’s  Kernel,  D ; Brownlee’s  Russet, 
K D;  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  D ; Cornish  Gilliflower,  D ; French  Crab,  K D ; 
Hambeldon  Deux  Ans,  K D;  Holbert’s  Victoria,  D;  Minier’s  Dumpling,  K; 
Nonpareil,  D;  Norfolk  Beefing,  K;  Northern  Spy,  D;  Ord’s  Apple,  D; 
Reinette  du  Canada,  K D;  Reinette  Van  Mons,  D;  Ribston  Pippin,  D; 
Royal  Russet,  K;  Spring  Ribston,  D;  Striped  Beefing,  K;  Stunner 
Pippin,  D ; Winter  Quoining,  K.D. 

Pears. — Bergamotte  d’Hollande,  Beurre  Bretonneau,  Beurre  de  Ranee, 
Crassante  de  Mars,  Fortunee,  K;  Josephine  de  Malines,  Leon  le  Clerc 
de  Laval,  K ; Van  de  Weyer  Bates. 

Grapes  of  last  year’s  crop  are  quite  over  now,  and  the  only  supplies  are 
those  furnished  from  the  early  vinery.  The  following  are  now  in  season: 
— Early  Chasselas,  Golden  Hamburg,  White  Sweetwater,  White  Fron- 
tignan,  Red  Frontignan,  Chasselas  Masque,  Muscat  Hamburg,  Purple 
Constantia,  Black  Hamburg,  Black  Prince,  Trentham  Black,  Lady  Downe’s 
Seedling.  It  is  early  yet  for  Muscats  to  be  in  fine  condition,  but  Bowood 
Muscat,  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  will  be  coming  in 
soon  from  first-class  heated  vineries. 

Strawberries. — The  forcing-house  and  pit  will  supply  Black  Prince, 
Keen’s  Seedling,  Wilmot’s  Prince  Arthur,  Swainstone’s  Seedling,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Ingram’s  Prince  of  Wales,  May  Queen,  British  Queen. 
The  last,  if  forced  with  skill,  has  its  proper  flavour  now. 

Peaches. — The  early  peach-houses  should  now  supply  good  samples  of 
Small  Mignonne,  Abec,  Acton  Scott,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Early 
York. 

Nectarines. — Bowden,  Hardwicke,  Hunt’s  Tawney. 

Cherries. — Adam’s  Crown,*  Baumann’s  May,*  Belle  d'Orleans,*  Black 
Tartarian,  Bowyer’s  Early  Heart,  Early  Purple  Gean,  Knight’s  Early 
Black,  Werder’s  Early  Black.*  Tne  best  four  of  these  for  forcing  marked 
with  asterick. 

Figs. — Angelique,  Brown  Turkey,  White  Ischia,  Early  Violet,  Mar- 
seilles. 

CSrccnljousc  anti  ©onstrbatoro. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  coming  into  bloom  may  be  put  in  the  coolest 
place  that  can  be  found  for  them ; currents  of  cold  air,  and  a close  stifling 
atmosphere  are  equally  prejudicial  to  them.  Green-fly  will  probably  be 
found  clustering  at  the  base  of  the  trusses,  and  instead  of  fumigating,  it 
will  be  better  to  remove  the  fly  with  a moist  camel’s-hair  pencil.  Young 
plants  for  late  bloom  must  now  be  shifted  on,  and,  by  planting  them  deep 
in  their  new  pots,  encouraged  to  make  roots  from  the  stem — a plan  which 
keeps  them  short  and  healthy.  This  is  a good  time  to  take  cuttings,  as 
the  propagating  bed  is  not  much  occupied,  and  a little  heat  suffices  for 
these  plants. 

Azaleas  out  of  bloom  must  be  set  growing  freely  in  a warm  moist  air. 
Give  manure-water  to  old  plants  that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and 
shade  during  midday.  Any  pruning  needed  should  be  done  at  once,  to 
bring  the  plants  into  shape  for  next  year.  Taken  at  the  right  moment — 
that  is,  just  as  they  are  about  to  break  into  new  growth — Indian  Azaleas 
may  be  very  hard  pruned,  if  required  to  give  them  any  desirable  form.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  well  to  turn  them  out,  reduoe  the  ball,  and  repot 
in  smaller  pots  with  peat  and  turfy  loam  as  firmly  as  possible.  Shut  them 
up  with  a moderate  bottom-heat,  and  syringe  frequently ; but  give  very 
littlo  water  at  the  root  till  they  start  away  ; then  give  plenty  of  water,  and 
keep  growing  till  the  points  show  the  formation  of  bloom-buds;  then 
harden  off,  and  in  due  time  put  them  out  of  doors  to  ripen  the  wood. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  got  from  under  glass  as  fast  as  possible,  to 
harden  off  in  the  open  air.  Never  plant  immediately  after  removing  from 
warm  pit  or  greenhouse  ; but  let  them  have  at  least  a week  in  the  open 
air,  kept  rather  dry,  and  with  some  protection  at  night  in  case  of  frost. 

Calceolarias  for  exhibition  must  now  have  abundance  of  water,  and  be 
shaded  during  midday;  as  the  trusses  rise  give  manure-water  twice  a 
week.  Keep  the  plants  cool  and  airy,  and  tie  in  time  to  keep  them  from 
getting  out  of  shape.  The  herbaceous  kinds  will  be  eaten  up  with  fly 
unless  care  is  taken.  Fumigate  at  night  when  the  plants  nre  dry,  and 
next  morning  syringe  freely.  We  find  Gidney’s  sell-aoting  fumigator  a 
most  useful  instrument;  it  lias  but  to  bo  filled,  and  the  spirit-lamp 
lighted,  and  the  liouso  shut  up,  and  it  delivers  the  smoko  in  a cool  dense 
cloud  as  long  as  there  is  n particle  of  tobaooo  left. 

Roses  under  glass  nre  in  grand  condition  this  season.  It  is  of  no  uso 
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to  oxpeot  Rood  flowers  if  vermin  are  loft  to  oat  them  up.  Fumigate  twioo 
in  succession,  and  give  plenty  of  air.  Most  of  the  Rood  perpetuala  and 
teas  are  now  in  (nil  hloom  in  unhrnted  hoiiHos.  This  is  a good  time  to 
plant  out  rosea  in  conservatory  borders,  and  to  prepare  beds  for  turning 
out  plnniB  from  small  pota  in  May. 

Fuoiisias  not  yet  repotted  must  bo  attended  to  quitkly.  Largo  shifts 
suit  these  admirably.  Young  plants  rocontly  struck  from  cuttings  grow 
fast  in  ooooa-nut  dust  for  the  first  shift.  Those  advancing  to  bloom  must 
be  frequently  looked  ovor,  to  keep  down  vermin,  and  must  have  plenty  of 
syrinee. 

Ff.hns  in  pots  require  either  a shift  or  a renewal  of  the  soil.  In  eithor 
case  turn  them  out,  aud  break  away  some  of  the  old  atulf  from  the  outside 
of  the  roots,  and  repot  either  in  the  same  or  larger  pots,  using  good  turfy 
loom  for  all  strong-growing  kinds,  and  those  that  must  have  peat  to  have 
the  best  peat  in  rough  lumps.  Ferns  are  too  often  starved,  owing  to  the 
common  but  erroneous  notion  that  a poor  sandy  peat  is  sufficient  for  them, 
which  is  a mistake. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower. — Clethra  quercifolia,  Clianthus  puni- 
ceus,  C.  carneus,  C.  Dampieri,  Sempervivum  aizoides,  S.  canariense, 
Leptodactylon  Californicum,  Uiosma  suooulenta,  D.  subulate,  D.  rubra, 
I).  oorymbosa,  Epocris  grnndiflora,  E.  miniate,  Diplacus  glutinosus, 
Eutaxia  pungens,  Gastrolobium  speciosum,  Dillwynia  sericea,  D.  junipers, 
D.  specioKO,  Olea  dioioa,  0.  Americans,  Euohilus  obcordatus,  Berchemia 
lloribundn,  Gardoquia  multiflors,  Habrothamnus  elegans,  Grevillea 
acuminata,  Bignonia  capreolata,  Gompholohium  angustifolium. 

Frame  Plants  in  Flower. — Deutzia  scabra,  if  not  forced,  is  now  in  its 
full  beauty.  Double  wdl-flowera  in  pots  are  now  at  their  best;  Ornitho- 
galum  thyrsoideum  ; various  species  of  Genistas,  Cytisus,  Coronilla,  and  a 
few  of  the  early-flowering  Ixias ; also  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Sempervivum 
araohnoideum,  Echeveria  secunda. 

Ericas  in  Flower. — Andromedreflora,  dapbnrcflora,  cinerascens,  Coven- 
tryaua,  Lawsoni,  crassifolia,  viridi  purpurea,  dumosa,  erubescens,  ferru- 
gineB,  longiflora,  primuloides,  procera,  refulgens,  Itusselliana,  tubiflora, 
turgida,  vestita  blanda,  ardens,  floribunda,  celsiana,  baccans,  calycina, 
capitata,  perspicua. 

Seedung  Cytisus. — All  these  seed  freely,  and  the  seedling  plants  come 
generally  true  to  their  parents,  even  in  the  case  of  peculiar  varieties.  The 
amateur  cultivator  will  find  it  an  agreeable  recreation  to  raise  seedling 
stock  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  Cytisus  and  Genista,  and  there  will  always 
be  the  incentive  of  an  expectation  of  something  novel  and  valuable  ; for 
though  they  are  so  little  apt  to  vary  from  the  original  type,  there  will  be 
found  many  variations  of  habit  and  vigour  in  a batch  of  seedlings.  The 
seed  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  for  fear  of  loss  by  the  spon- 
taneous opening  of  the  pods,  and  should  be  sown  in  a mixture  of  peat 
and  leaf-mould,  and  placed  on  a gentle  hotbed.  If  early  sowing  is  not 
convenient  wait,  till  tbe  middle  of  May,  then  sow  in  shallow  pans,  cover  the 
seed  with  tbe  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  soil,  lay  a square  of  glass  over  each, 
and  place  them  on  a back  shelf  of  a warm  greenhou«e  or  in  a frame,  and  in 
three  weeks  there  will  be  plenty  of  small  plants.  Tha  seedlings  from  the 
early  sowing  will  be  potted  in  thumbs  singly  in  May  ; the  soil  to  be  peat 
and  leaf-mould  and  silver-sand,  equal  parts.  In  July  they  will  require  a 
shift  to  60-sized  pots,  and  the  soil  is  then  to  be  peat,  leaf,  and  turfy  loam, 
equal  parts.  They  will  require  a little  care  as  to  watering  from  the  first, 
because  of  the  tendency  of  peat  to  dry  quickly,  and  from  the  1st  of  August 
to  the  1st  of  October  they  may  be  put  out  of  doors  on  a sunny  border,  or 
in  a frame  with  the  lights  off  night  and  day  to  harden  them  for  the  winter. 
When  housed  for  the  winter  the  majority  will  be  handsome  plants  of  from 
four  to  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  some  will  show  such  a naturally  bushy 
habit  as  to  require  no  stopping  or  training.  Seedlings  raised  by  sun-heat 
in  May  will  only  need  one  shift,  and  as  they  will  be  less  forward  by  winter 
time  than  those  from  seed  sown  in  January,  it  will  be  advisable  to  prick 
them  all  out  into  shallow  boxes,  which  will  secure  them  from  risk  of  drought, 
and  lessen  very  much  the  trouble  of  keeping  them.  The  next  year,  in 
April,  they  may  be  potted  into  60-sized  pots. 

Cytisus  from  Cuttings  flower  much  earlier  than  those  from  seed,  and  for 
market  growers  cuttings  are  always  to  be  preferred.  The  cuttings  should 
be  taken  from  the  end  of  April  till  the  end  of  May  ; short  young  side- 
shoots  of  two  inches  length  are  the  best.  These  stripped  of  their  lower 
leaves  and  dibbled  into  a pan  of  silver-sand,  covered  with  a bell-glass  and 
placed  on  a gentle  heat  of  fermenting  tan  or  hops,  will  be  well  rooted  in 
about  four  weeks,  and  will  then  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed for  seedlings.  It  is  a waste  of  time  to  put  in  ripe  shoots  of  the 
previous  year,  or  indeed  any  hard  and  mature  wood,  for  cuttings.  The 
robust-growing  kinds,  such  as  Cytisus  uitleeana  and  Everestiana,  make 
handsome  standards,  if  well  managed.  Select  plants  from  the  cutting 
pans  which  show  extra  vigour,  and  in  potting  use  from  the  first  a fifth-part 
of  very  rotten  dung  with  the  peat  and  loam  otherwise  recommended.  At 
the  first  potting  insert  a straight  stick  in  each  pot,  and  train  the  leader 
to  it.  The  leader  must  not  be  stopped,  but  all  side-branches  must  be 
nipped  in  rather  close,  and  those  nearest  the  bottom  be  cut  clean  away,  a 
few  at  a time,  as  the  leader  advances.  If  the  side-shoots  are  cut  away  too 
fast  the  stem  will  be  weak  and  slender,  so  a moderate  amount  of  side- 
growth  must  be  allowed  for  the  sake  of  stengthening  the  stem,  and  these 
shoots  are  to  be  successively  removed  from  the  base  of  the  stem  upwards, 
as  others  are  thrown  out  above  them,  to  maintain  a vigorous  growth.  When 
the  stem  is  as  high  as  desired — say  from  two  to  three  feet — nip  out  the 
point  of  the  leader,  and  form  the  head  by  carefully  stopping  and  training 
as  tbe  growth  advances.  Seedling  plants  will  always  produce  a fair  pro- 
portion of  vigorous  growers,  which  may  be  grown  to  clean  stems,  and  used 
as  stocks  to  graft  choicer  varieties  upon  to  form  the  head. 

Stobc  anb  ©rdjlB  House. 

Orchids  that  may  be  in  Flower. — Saccolabium  retusum,  iErides 
odoratum  cornutum,  iE.  virens,  JE.  virens  grandiflorum,  M.  virens  super- 
bum, Coryanthes  macrantha,  Stanhopea  grandifiora,  Brassia  maculata 
major,  B.  verruco-a,  Epidendrum  cinnabarinrm,  E.  Stamfordianum, 
Chysis  bractescens,  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  S.  curvifolium,  S.  guttatum, 
S.  prsemorsum,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Cattleya  citrina  and  quadricolor,  C. 
Edithiana,  C.  intermedia  violacea,  G.  lobata,  Cypripedium  villosum,  Den- 
drobium  Devonianum,  D.  Falconeri,  D.  longicoruu  majus,  D.  transparens, 
D.  tortile,  Laelia  grandis,  L.  purpurata,  L.  purpurata  Williamsii,  Chysis 
Limminghii. 

Orchid-house. — While  we  have  fierce  sunshine  with  east  winds  great 
care  is  requisite  in  regard  to  shading  and  air-giving  in  tbe  orchid-house. 
Kemove  the  shading  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
so  that,  in  fact,  there  will  be  some  amount  of  actual  sunshine  on  the  house 


at  the  time  of  shutting  up.  Damping  of  walls,  floors,  and  stages  must 
bo  assiduously  attended  to,  aud  plants  growing  freely  must  have  water 
enough. 

IIeoonias  to  be  repotted  if  required.  This  i«  a good  time  to  propagate. 

Stove  Plants  recently  potted  to  bo  kept  on  n good  boitoiri-heat.  Shift 
Gesrieras,  Gloxinias,  Clerodendrons,  arid  other  fast-growing  plants. 
Justicias  out  of  bloom  to  b < potted  in  pest,  rotten  dung,  arid  loamy  turf, 
equal  psrtH.  As  fast  as  plants  oorno  into  bloom,  remove  them  to  a cooler 
atmosphere.  There  must  be  no  crowding  in  the  stove  now.  Whatever 
can  be  propagated  now  will  lie  bettor  done  than  in  autumn,  as  the  young 
plants  will  have  a long  growing  season  before  them  to  fill  their  pots  with 
roots.  Therefore  buy  in  any  new  varieties  of  choice  subjects  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  propagate  from. 

.forcing  pit. 

Pines  showing  fruit  to  have  clear  liquid  manure  given  warm  and  weak. 
Syringe  to  he  used  before  shutting  up.  After  they  have  been  shut  up  for 
an  hour  at  85°,  give  a little  air  before  night,  but  cautiously  for  fear  of  a 
chill.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  shows  colour,  discontinue  the  syringing,  and 
give  very  little  water  at  the  root.  Succession  plants  to  be  kept  liberally 
ventilated,  to  induce  a robust  growth,  so  that  when  they  fruit  they  will 
not  require  stakes. 

Cucumbers  in  fruit  may  be  kept  going  now  by  linings  of  grass  mowings. 
We  have  for  many  years  used  grass  mowings,  mixed  with  dry  straw  and 
other  such  waste,  in  trenches  on  either  side  of  the  beds;  and  though  the 
heat  is  sudden,  fierce,  and  of  brief  duration  when  grass  is  heaped  up  by 
itself,  when  mixed  with  dry  litter  it  is  more  moderate  and  lasting,  and  one 
dressing  will  last  well  until  the  next  mowing  takes  place  to  furnish  a fresh 
supply. 

Melons  to  be  kept  regular  in  growth,  and  the  vines  some  distance  apart, 
to  ensure  a healthy  leaf  development.  Plenty  of  sun  aud  moderate  water 
are  essentials  of  success  in  the  early  growth  ; and  we  practise  syringing 
early  in  the  morning,  and  find  it  advantageous.  As  soon  as  a crop  is  set, 
soak  the  bed  with  tepid  manure-water,  and  continue  syringing  until  the 
fruit  is  fully  formed;  then  discontinue  it. 

Vines  from  eyes  this  season  should  be  shifted  on  as  fast  es  they  fill 
their  pots  with  roots.  They  may  have  large  shifts  now,  and  be  kept  con- 
stantly syringed,  to  ensure  a growth  of  strong  rods.  Muscats  in  bloom 
must  have  a liberal  temperature  till  their  berries  are  set.  Vines  with  fruit 
beginning  to  colour  to  have  plenty  of  air  when  weather  permits,  and 
especially  for  a short  time  before  the  sun  gets  on  the  house,  so  that  the 
first  vapours  that  rise  may  be  carried  off  at  once.  AH  outside  borders  that 
are  covered  now  are  the  worse  for  the  covering.  Remove  it,  to  allow  the 
sun  to  warm  the  roots. 


ON  THE  HYBRIDIZATION  OR  CROSSING  OF  PLANTS. 

By  Isaac  Anderson- Henry,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Woodend. 

Read  at  a Meeting  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. 

This  may  be  truly  characterized  as  the  age  of  inquiry  and  investigation. 
Into  every  department  of  natural  science  men,  well  qualified  for  the  work, 
have  of  late  years  come  forward,  most  of  them  honestly  intent  on  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  to  stick  by  its  revelations,  uninfluenced  by  theories  of 
others,  or  the  natural  bias  of  their  own  minds.  But  few  men  who  have 
proceeded  far  and  discovered  much  are  wholly  free  from  yielding  to  the 
latter  tendency.  None  have  made  such  progress  in  discovery  in  this  field 
of  practical  botany,  or  by  better-te-ted  experiments,  perhaps,  than  our 
great  countryman  ; and  if  ever  man  was  more  enticed  than  his  fellows — I 
should  rather  say,  his  followers — in  that  field  to  run  ahead  and  be  drawn 
into  speculations,  he  is  that  man.  Dissent  as  we  may,  and  will,  from 
the  conclusions  to  which  his  speculative  generalizations  lead,  all  of  us 
must,  with  pride,  acknowledge  that  Darwin  has  thrown  more  light  into 
this  department  of  natural  science  than  was  ever  done  before  by  any,  or  by 
all,  who  preceded  him.  What  Newton  was  in  the  starry  spaces,  he  has 
been  in  the  fields  below.  And  if  Newton  enunciated  no  theory  to  which 
his  fellow-men  refused  assent,  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  some  other 
philosophers  scarcely  less  distinguished.  We  have  all  heard  how  Kepler, 
having  made  his  extraordinary  discoveries  in  the  motions  of  heavenly 
bodies,  since  known  by  the  laws  which  bear  his  name,  which,  though  he 
could  not  at  first  establish  by  proof  (yet  their  truth  has  since  been  amply  con- 
firmed), gave  loose  to  fancy  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  planetary  bodies,  even 
this  earth  on  which  we  live,  aud  move,  and  have  our  being,  were  themselves 
living  creatures  ; and  have  we  not  all  heard  of  the  theory  of  Laplace,  who 
even  led  Sir  John  Herschell,  and  after  him  a tram  of  master  minds,  into 
the  faith  (which  it  was  utter  heterodoxy  even  to  question)  of  innumerable 
creations  gomg  on,  on  every  hand,  in  the  remoter  heavens,  till  Lord  Rosse, 
one  fine  night,  with  his  powerful  telescope,  resolved  the  nubulse  in  Orion, 
and  dissolved  the  nebular  hypothesis  for  ever?  In  fact,  it  seems  the  be- 
setting sin  of  great  and  original  minds,  just  by  seeing  farther,  and  dis- 
covering more  than  their  less  enlightened  brethren,  to  run  astray,  and  get 
bogged  in  erratic  ground  ; and  that  either  as  a sequence  of  such  discoveries 
or  as  a prelude  to  them — some  starting  with  the  truth  and  steadfastly 
adhering  to  it  so  far  as  facts  will  carry  them,  and  theorizing  for  the  rest; 
while  others,  to  attain  remote  conclusions  by  a jump,  boldly  set  forward 
in  pursuit  of  the  elexir  vilce,  or  that  stone  by  which  all  metals  might  be 
transmuted  into  gold.  And  these  last,  pursuing  an  ignis  fatuus  from  the 
beginning,  stumbled  in  the  end  upon  discoveries,  which,  however,  have 
since  been  turned  to  good  account. 

If  running  into  error,  either  at  the  outset  or  in  the  end,  give  any  just 
title  to  distinction,  I too  might  put  forward  a claim,  securely  based  upon 
these  double  grounds;  for  were  I to  contrast  my  successes  with  my 
failures,  it  would  be  as  setting  off  units  against  thousands. 

I started  in  my  experiments  about  or  before  the  year  1840,  and  in  firm 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  the  lamarckian  doctrine , as  I subsequently  wrote 
in  an  article  I furnished,  on  Hybridization,  to  M'lotosh’s  “ Book  of  the 
Garden.”  I stated  my  belief  that  “ nature  in  the  beginning,  as  conjectured 
by  Linmeus  (I  should  have  said  Lamarck),  was  occupied  by  but  few 
original  types  of  the  innumerable  vegetable  forms  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  How  these  few  first  types  have  become  varied  and  multiplied 
from  classes  to  tribes,  from  tribes  to  genera,  and  from  genera  to  species, 
and  endless  varieties,  belongs  to  those  mysteries  of  divine  agency  which 
set  all  inquiry  at  nought,’’  &c.*  Yet  I could  not  discard  the  faith  (natural 
enough)  that  by  skilful  manipulation  and  studying  the  times  and  seasons 
favourable  and  unfavourable  to  such  operations,  I could  make  nature 


* “ Book  of  the  Garden,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  319. 
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stretch  ft  point  so  as  to  restore  union,  if  not  unity,  between  and  among 
things  related  by  cousinsbip  some  fifty  times  removed  ; and  by  this  means 
transmit  among  flowering  plants  all  that  was  beautiful  in  colour,  and 
elegant  in  habit,  from  any  one  vegetable  form  to  any  other  at  all  akin  to 
it.  In  like  manner,  among  fruits,  how  easy  did  it  appear  to  infuse  the 
rich  aroma  of  the  strawberry  into  every  cognate  thing ! When  I look  over 
my  notanda  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  back,  I see  veritably  recorded  in  my 
experiment  books  such  and  such  things  to  be  done  in  this  way — of  which, 
perhaps,  the  simplest  might  be  to  cross  certain  species  of  the  Rubus  with 
the  Fragaria , among  which  genera  the  raspberry  in  the  former  and  the 
hautbois  in  the  latter  tribe  looked  promising.  Again,  having  got  a small 
trailing  species  I raised  from  Andean  seeds  (Rubus  glabratus),  I meant  to 
cross  it  with  R.  arcticus  or  with  R Chamaimorus — in  short,  I formed  great 
designs  of  intercrossing  the  Rubus  family,  one  with  another,  on  a large 
scale,  and  felt  certain  of  a successful  issue.  Though  I failed  in  all  of 
these,  I never  doubted  my  ability,  and  certainly  it  looked  among  the  most 
feasible  of  things,  to  improve  the  bramble  by  crossing  it  with  the  rasp- 
berry. And  although  I have  heard  that  such  a union  has  been  accom- 
plished, 1 remain  an  unbeliever  ; for,  among  all  the  most  intractable  things 
I ever  took  in  hand,  I found  the  intercrossing  of  any  one  species  of  Rubus 
with  another  (and  I have  tried  them  in  all  possible  ways,  and  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances)  the  most  impracticable,  and,  as  yet,  I have 
only  to  record  universal  failure.  I may,  however,  return  to  this  tribe 
hereafter. 

Some  of  my  earliest  efforts,  however,  were  among  what  have  been  since 
denominated  “florists’  flowers,”  such  as  the  calceolaria,  the  dahlia,  the 
fuchsia,  &c. 

At  that  time  every  colour  had  been  brought  out  in  the  dahlia  save  blue; 
and  some  began  to  speculate  upon  such  a colour  being  realized,  though 
none,  so  far  as  I was  aware  of,  ever  suggested  the  means  of  accomplishing 
it.  This,  however,  seemed  to  me  no  great  matter  to  achieve.  I looked 
over  the  tribes  bearing  the  nearest  affinity  to  it,  among  its  natural  family, 
the  composite,  having  the  desired  colour,  and  I found  many  flowering 
plants,  such  as  Aster , Agathcea,  Kaulfussia , &c.,  having  various  tints  of 
blue,  sufficient  as  I thought  for  my  purpose.  With  the  pollen  of  these 
upon  a white  dahlia  a blue  might,  I believed,  be  obtained;  but  it  was 
calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  for  neither  blue  nor  even  white,  not 
even  a ripened  seed  ever  came  of  it. 

I need  not  allude  here  to  similar  efforts  with  similar  results  among 
other  tribes  ; for,  as  an  untaught  experimentalist  in  botany,  I felt  fettered 
by  none  of  its  laws,  and  became  a law  unto  myself,  believing  that  failure 
now  might  be  success  again,  and  so  I went  forward.  Unvarying  failure, 
however,  damped  my  zeal  bit  by  bit,  and  I began  to  see  that  I could  not 
transfer  a colour  alien  to  any  one  genus  from  another  genus  remotely 
akin  to  it,  to  which  such  colour  was  common.  Yet  ere  I leave  this 
subject  I may  observe  a rather  unusual  freak  of  nature,  which  I set 
down  as  due  to  an  experiment  of  a somewhat  similar  kind.  At  tbe 
period  I refer  to.  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  we  had  few  species 
of  fuchsia  save  F.  globosa  and  fulgens.  It  was  the  rage  then,  as  it 
partly  is  still,  to  bring  out  large  blooms;  so,  with  that  object  in  view, 
as  well  as  to  infuse  some  intermixture  of  colour,  I crossed,  or  attempted 
the  crossing,  of  F.  globosa  with  a yellow-flowered  (Enothcra.  I cannot 
vouch  for  the  cross  being  true,  for  the  progeny  was  a plant  to  all  ex- 
ternal appearance  a fuchsia,  like  F.  globosa,  its  female  parent,  having 
flowers  of  the  ordinary  globosa  form  and  size,  but  with  lightish  green  tips 
on  the  tetrapartite  calyx.  Now,  although  I could  not  regard  this  plant  as 
a hybrid  or  mule,  yet  I could  not  reject  the  evidence  of  these  light  tips  so 
far  as  to  believe  the  Enothera  had  not  influenced  them.  The  fuchsia  and 
< Enothera , though  so  unlike,  stand  in  no  remote  degree  from  each  other 
in  the  tribe  Onagraria:,  a tribe,  be  it  remembered,  of  but  few  genera. 

Well,  this  was  like  the  “glorious  nibble”  to  the  zealous  angler,  who 
fished  all  day  on  the  faith  of  it.  But  it  helped  to  keep  me  from  further 
seeking  to  outrage  tbe  modesty  of  nature,  as  in  my  effort  to  change  a white 
into  a blue  dahlia.  Yet  for  that  wild  dream  of  fancy  I was  not  wholly 
without  warrant,  or  without  a colourable  pretext,  for  ere  I gave  into  it  I 
had,  by  crossing  a red-flowered  calceolaria  on  one  with  purely  white  flowers, 
produced  a change  in  the  purity  of  the  untouched  flowers  of  the  latter 
plant,  many  of  which,  soon  thereafter,  became  flushed  with  a roseate  tint. 
I communicated  the  result  to  Dr.  Neill,  who,  I remember,  felt  great  interest 
in  it,  instancing  something  of  a like  nature  produced  by  grafting  opera- 
tions, communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Perth. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Amaryllis. — R.  W.  Johnson. — Those  that  come  most  under  the  notice 
of  gardeners  are  A.  belladonna,  A.  pallida,  A.  blanda,  Brunsvigia  grandi- 
flora,  and  their  hybrids,  all  natives  of  the  Cape,  and  as  such  the  easiest 
divisions  of  the  tribe  to  manage,  being  strictly  seasonal  in  their  growth. 
From  these  Hippeastrum,  generally  confounded  with  Amaryllis,  stands 
quite  apart.  Amaryllis  will  go  to  rest  when  its  season  of  rest  comes,  or 
will  punish  its  possessor  in  some  way  or  other;  but  Hippeastrum  may  be 
grown  and  bloomed  at  any  season,  and  being  thus  without  a very  distinct 
law  of  its  own,  it  requires  care  and  judgment  to  manage  it  effectually. 
Respecting  the  Belladonna  lily,  we  only  need  remark  that  it  is  as  hardy  as 
a tulip,  that  it  loves  sand,  and  when  out  of  doors  should,  if  possible,  be 
planted  under  a wall  in  a shady  but  sheltered  place,  and  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  other  species  and  their  varieties  are  more  tender,  and  we 
obtain  a key  to  the  treatment  of  them  by  calling  to  mind  the  climatal 
influences  they  are  under  at  the  Cape.  They  grow  wild  where  the  soil  is 
very  sandy ; they  bloom  before  the  heat  of  the  season  haH  reached  its 
maximum.  After  flowering,  their  foliage  begins  to  die  down,  and  just  as 
their  bulbs  get  to  rest  the  beat  rises  to  100°,  and  the  bulbs  ripen  in  the 
natural  'hot-bed  of  dry  sand,  which  burns  the  native  pelargoniums  to 
slicks.  These  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  cultivator,  or  he  cannot 
expect  to  succeed ; hut  once  get  a few  good  sorts,  treat  them  os  Nature 
treats  them  at  home,  and  you  will  not  only  hovo  ft  splendid  bloom,  but  an 
abundance  of  offsets,  which  very  soon  take  to  n habit  of  flowering.  But 
under  pot  culture  sand  alone  will  not  suffice  as  a source  of  nourishment 
for  amaryllids.  The  best  mixture  is  turfy  loam,  thoroughly  rotted  and 
pulverized,  one  part ; sharp  sand,  one  part;  loaf-mould,  sweet  and  com- 
pletely rotted,  one  part.  If  the  loam  is  poor,  add  decomposed  cow-dung, 
not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  bulk.  When  rotted,  put  in  a steady 
bottom  heat  ut  once,  the  average  to  be  65",  the  most  effectual  drainage 


possible,  and  plenty  of  water.  The  flower  scapes  will  rise  in  a fortnight, 
and  the  stately  flowers  will  produce  their  colours  and  rich  perfume  in 
perfection.  A tan-bed,  or  the  coolest  part  of  a tank  in  any  sweet  plunging 
material,  will  just  suit  them,  and  the  best  time  to  pot  them  is  when  they 
begin  to  start  of  their  own  accord.  When  the  bloom  is  over,  every  possible 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  growth  of  the  foliage,  a warm  moist 
atmosphere  and  an  increased  bottom-heat  being  most  essential.  As  soon 
as  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  having  done  its  work,  dry  them  up,  and 
increase  the  bottom  temperature  to  70°  for  a fortnight,  and  let  them  cool, 
and  finally  store  away  in  the  pots  without  disturbing  them  on  a warm  dry 
shelf,  the  pots  laid  on  their  sides.  They  ought  to  rest  two  months  at 
least,  and  then  may  be  left  untouched  till  spring  in  a dry  corner  of  the 
stove,  or  may  be  potted  at  once  for  early  bloom.  Where  there  is  no  stevo 
they  must  have  the  warmest  place  in  the  greenhouse  for  flowering,  and  be 
roasted  to  rest  on  a top  shelf,  the  bottoms  of  tbe  pots  turned  towards  the 
sun.  A thorough  maturation  of  the  foliage,  and  a complete  and  dry  rest, 
are  of  tbe  first  importance.  Bearing  these  two  points  in  mind,  it  will  not 
be  found  difficult  to  flower  them  in  frames  and  pits  later  in  the  season, 
and  thus  keep  up  a succession  of  these  esteemed  flowers. 

Myrtle  Hedge.— R.  W.  B.— A myrtle  hedge  must  be  managed  in  the 
same  way  as  a stock  of  geraniums,  or  any  other  tender  bedding  plants. 
In  October  they  should  be  tnken  up,  and  either  planted  out  in  a bed  of 
loam  in  a cold  pit,  or  potted  separately  and  placed  in  a pit  or  greenhouse. 
This  would  be  the  only  safe  and  certain  method  of  keeping  them  for  ever. 
To  keep  them  for  a few  years  more  or  less,  they  maybe  left  in  their  places, 
and  in  a mild  winter  would  not  only  take  no  harm,  but  look  beautiful,  and 
he  doing  good,  for  the  annual  lifting  is  not  altogether  beneficial  to  them. 
But  there  is  a way  of  hitting  a medium  course.  Plant  out  your  little 
myrtles  when  two  or  three  years  old.  Plant  them  early  in  May  in  strong 
loam,  abundantly  manured.  In  tbe  month  of  June  immediately  following 
put  in  a lot  of  cuttings,  and  grow  on  a stock  of  young  plants,  and  keep 
these  plants  in  pots  as  a reserve,  and  if  there  comes  a severe  winter,  and 
the  hedge  or  ribbon  line  is  cut  off,  you  wait  for  spring,  plant  out  the  re- 
serve, and  again  raise  a fresh  stock.  The  main  reason  why  so  many 
scrubby,  leggy,  and  shrivelled  myrtles  are  to  be  seen  is  because  it  is  very 
seldom  they  get  food  enough.  Order  in  large  myrtles  from  a nursery,  and 
what  yellow-leaved,  lanky,  poverty-stricken  plants  you  get  1 That  must  be 
borne  with,  because  the  trade  are  compelled  to  keep  these  things  in  as 
small  pots  as  possible.  But  plant  them  out  in  a deep  yellow  loam  with 
abundance  of  rotten  dung  worked  in  previously,  and  give  thfem  manure- 
water  once  a week  from  the  end  of  May  till  the  end  of  July,  and  what 
bouncing  plants  they  soon  become,  the  foliage  dark  and  as  glossy  as  if 
varnished,  and  the  bare  stems  abundantly  clothed  with  leafy  twigs  ! and  if 
they  are  ift  a hot  position  (as  they  ought  to  be)  they  will  flower  abun- 
dantly, and  perhaps  grow  to  the  dimensions  of  trees,  if  allowed,  before  they 
are  hurt  to  the  extent  of  a leaf  by  any  severities  of  weather.  For  a hot 
wall  a few  large  myrtles  are  every  whit  as  useful  as  the  best  of  roses,  pome- 
granates, or  even  magnolias,  and  the  best  way  to  train  them  is  to  allow  of 
the  free  growth  of  breastwood,  so  that  they  will  present  bow  fronts. 

Begonia  fuchsoides. — R.  W. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  succeed  to  satis- 
faction with  Begonia  fuchsoides  in  a greenhouse.  In  an  intermediate 
house  it  may  do  pretty  well,  but  we  will  just  say  how  we  used  to  manage  it 
years  ago,  and  we  certainly  never  saw  it  so  fine  as  we  used  to  have  it.  Cut- 
tings were  put  in  in  April,  and  grown  on  liberally  all  the  summer  in  the 
stove,  and  kept  them  moving  all  the  next  winter,  and  the  following  spring 
until  June,  when,  if  they  had  gone  on  well,  they  were  in  12-sized  pots, 
and  fine  pyramids  six  feet  high,  well  furnished  with  branches  from  the 
pot  upward.  The  first  week  in  June  they  were  set  in  a corner  where  they 
were  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind  on  the  south  and  west  by  a nine- 
foot  wall,  and  from  the  north  and  east  by  a thick  shrubbery.  Here  they 
remained  till  the  first  week  in  August,  when  they  were  set  in  the  green- 
house, with  gloxinias,  achimenes,  cockscombs,  and  other  things.  In  this 
situation  they  began  to  show  flower  immediately,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  they  were  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  so  remained  until  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  October,  when  they  were  thrown  away,  as  others  were  coming 
on  for  the  next  season.  Our  plants  were  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
saw  them.  We  attributed  their  abundant  flowering  to  the  partial  rest  they 
obtained  the  two  months  they  were  out  of  doors,  and  the  sudden  excite- 
ment caused  by  being  placed  in  a large  airy  greenhouse,  under  the  grate- 
ful shade  of  vines,  which  partially  covered  the  roof.  We  used  to  treat  in 
the  same  way  very  successfully  several  members  of  the  lovely  genus 
TEschynanthus. 

Plants  for  Baskets.— Brown.— The  easiest  and  most  effective  basket 
plants  are  easily  discovered.  All  the  trailing  Tropreolums,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Lobbianum  race,  are  suitable.  Campanula  garganica  makes  a 
beautiful  blue  fringe  on  the  edge  of  a basket.  Pilogyne  suavis  and 
Miknnia  scandens  make  elegant  green  wreaths  four  or  five  feet  long. 
Thunbergia  alata  is  peculiar  as  well  as  elegant.  There  is  nothing  else 
like  it  either  in  style  or  colour.  Then  there  are  the  ivy-leaved  geraniums, 
and  tbe  pretty  variegated  geranium  called  Manglesii,  with  petunias, 
verbenas,  and  Lobelia  erinus,  all  suitable  for  baskets.  After  stopping 
pelargoniums  at  this  time  of  year,  you  must  expect  to  wait  six  weeks  ere 
they  will  be  full  of  bloom  again.  Later  in  the  season,  five  weeks  will  be 
about  the  time. 


Artificial  Cultivation  of  Trufflf.s. — After  a long  and  diligent  study 
of  the  locality  and  natural  conditions  under  whioh  this  esteemed  delicacy 
is  produced,  M.  Rousseau,  of  Carpentras,  in  Frnnoe,  has  suooeeded  in  his 
attempts  to  cultivate  truffles,  and  has  already  raised  a very  fair  crop.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  grown  with  equal  facility  in  England, 
and  it  might  well  be  worth  the  serious  attention  of  some  of  our  scientific 
agriculturists  to  devote  a few  acres  of  their  land  to  give  it  a fair  trial,  the 
more  so  as  a plantation  of  onk-trees  is  of  importance,  both  in  a national 
and  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  truffle  grows  exclusively  under  oaks 
standing  not  too  closely  together,  and  freo  from  underwood,  and  in  a soil 
of  chalk  or  light  clay,  with  a southerly  aspect,  and  on  aslope.  M.  Rousseau 
had  n suitable  piece  of  very  inferior  waste  land  ploughed  up  ns  it  for  a 
vineyard,  and  then  planted  in  distant  rows,  running  north  and  south,  with 
acorns  gathered  from  oaks  under  which  truffles  were  known  to  grow.  After 
five  years  he  was  rewarded  for  his  patience  by  obtaining  a small  quantity 
of  truffles,  which  increased  so  muoh  every  year  that  the  produce  of  his 
plantation,  which  was  only  four  hectares  or  ton  ncres  in  extent,  amounted, 
in  the  five  years  from  1802  to  1800  inclusive,  to  no  less  than  1300  kilogr. 
or  2,000  lb.,  equal  to  200  lb.  per  aore  for  the  five  years,  or  52  lb.  per  Here 
every  year. 
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Spring  flowers  have  a few  more  admirers  now  than  they 
have  had  for  some  years  past.  We  begin  to  be  persuaded  that  our 
advocacy  of  their  claims,  and  our  criticisms  of  their  merits,  have  not 
been  in  vain,  and  that  possibly  we  have  turned  the  tide  of  fashion 
in  favour  of  the  many  beautiful  hardy  plants  that  are  adapted  for 
the  embellishment  of  our  gardens,  but  which  have  for  many  years 
past  been  neglected,  owing  to  the  fanatical  rage  that  has  prevailed 
for  plants  that  are  tender  in  constitution  and  ephemeral  in  their 
attractions,  and  comparatively  destitute  of  interest.  In  a certain 
sense,  every  plant  has  a claim  upon  our  admiration  of  its  structure, 
and  some  points  of  interest  arising  out  of  its  history,  physiology, 
uses,  or  distribution.  But  the  general  question  is  not  raised  when 
we  direct  attention  to  hardy  plants  as  admirably  adapted  to  gratify 
the  tastes  of  amateurs  who  keep  gardens  and  gardeners  for  purposes 
of  recreation,  the  embellishment  of  the  home,  and  as  means  of 
education  for  their  children.  It  is  not  a general  but  a particular 
question  that  arises,  whether  all  the  resources  of  an  establishment 
shall  be  directed  to  the  production  of  a gorgeous  display  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  to  the  exclusion  of  numerous 
beautiful  and  interesting  subjects,  or  whether  the  best  means  shall 
be  taken  to  secure  interest  and  beauty  for  all  seasons,  even  if  the 
bedding  display  should  have  to  be  reduced  in  magnitude  and  glory. 
And,  as  a rule,  the  bedding  display  will  be  contracted,  and  hardy 
plants  will  have  more  attention  and  be  better  appreciated,  and 
gardening  will  become  less  costly,  more  delightful,  and  will  secure 
thousands  of  new  votaries.  In  this  cold  and  unusually  late 
spring,  when  we  see  on  every  hand  evidences  that  this  is  a fickle 
clime,  the  good  old  spring  flowers  have  been  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
though  later  than  their  usual  period  of  flowering.  Even  now  the 
shady  banks  are  everywhere  dotted  with  primroses  and  violets,  the 
open  meads  are  poor  in  grass  but  rich  in  cowslips,  and  the  cold 
has  so  retarded  the  bloom  of  pear,  plum,  and  cherry,  that  in  many 
cases  we  find  these  trees  to  be  in  bloom  with  the  apple  in  the  same 
garden,  a rather  rare  sight,  for  the  rule  of  the  apple  is  to 
bloom  the  latest  of  all.  There  was  a rather  dull  trade  last 
autumn  in  bulbs,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  depression  of  trade 
and  the  general  scarcity  of  monev,  consequent  on  a great 
financial  crash  and  a small  harvest.  Yet  several  notable  displays 
of  spring-flowering  bulbs  have  been  made  this  year  ; we  have  re- 
marked upon  the  charming  display  at  the  Temple,  and  we  now  have 
to  notice  a display  of  early  tulips  in  Hyde  Park,  the  bulbs  for  which 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  G.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Down  Street,  Picca- 
dilly ; and  a display  of  the  same  beautiful  flowers  at  the  Wellington 
Road  Nursery  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son.  Our  hor- 
ticultural amateurs  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  vast  variety  and  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  hardy  plants  that  flower  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  is  but  in  a few  gardens  they  are  to  be  met  with  ; it  is  but 
in  few  gardens  they  are  cared  for  and  understood.  But  there  is 
much  inquiry  about  them.  Trade  cultivators,  who  a few  years  since 
cleared  them  out  from  their  nurseries  as  weeds  and  rubbish  that 
“ did  not  pay,”  now  wish  they  had  been  more  wise,  for  they  would 
have  “ grown  into  money  ” if  they  had  kept  them  ; and  the  demands 
of  the  time  compel  them  to  make  purchases,  at  comparatively  high 
prices,  of  things  that  ten  years  ago  they  considered  as  rubbish. 
It  is  a fickle  climate,  but  not  more  fickle  than  the  tastes  of  the 
people  who  endure  its  rough  usage,  and  thrive  under  its  assaults  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  wet  and  dry, -that  have  no  rule  and  change 
from  one  to  the  other  without  warning.  Yes,  there  are  thousands 
of  persons  who  are  interested  in  gardening  who  can  now  see  beauty 
in  hardy  border  flowers,  though  a few  years  since  they  spurned 
such  things  as  fit  only  for  cottagers,  and  thought  Mrs.  Pollock 
geranium  the  most  recherche  object  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
entitled  to  a garden  “all  to  itself,”  with  an  acre  of  glass  and 
a large  staff  of  gardeners  to  keep  it  through  the  winter.  The  plain 
truth  about  the  matter  is  that  for  some  time  past  the  cottagers 
have  had  the  best  of  it : their  great  patches  of  white  arabis,  and 
yellow  alyssum,  and  purple  aubretia;  their  velvety  and  richlv-laced 
polyanthuses,  their  double  varieties  of  Primula  vulgaris,  and  their 
sweet-scented  stocks  and  wallflowers, — have  made  a mockery  of  the 
rich  man’s  parterre,  which  is  a mere  desert,  made  ridiculous  by 
being  cut  into  ovals,  diamonds,  spirals,  and  zig-zags,  all  blank  and 
bare  when  the  cottager’s  garden  is  brimming  with  flowers  and 
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eloquent  with  perfume,  and  every  tree  is  a bower  of  sweets  and  a 
musical  academy.  Now  and  then  we  come  across  a cottage  garden 
where  the  “ bedding  system”  reigns  supreme,  and  we  pity  the  poor 
man  who  cannot  be  happy  without  aping  those  still  poorer  people  who 
delude  him  with  a bad  example.  But,  as  a rule,  the  simple-minded 
has  the  peculiar  faculty  of  holding  tenaciously  to  truths  of  perma- 
nent value,  and  so,  while  fashions  change  in  big  gardens,  one  good 
old  fashion  rule3  in  little  ones,  and  that  is  the  fashion  of  loving 
beautiful  objects  without  respect  to  their  money  value,  or  any  mo- 
mentary excitement  that  may  be  raised  about  them.  There  will 
not  be  seen  this  season  amongst  all  the  bedding  displays  anything 
to  surpass  a good  tuft  of  the  double  crimson  primrose,  such  as  we 
have  before  us  at  the  moment  of  writing  this.  We  shall  visit  the 
great  gardens,  and  report  upon  their  splendours,  but  we  shall  see 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  our  own  double  white,  crimson,  and 
yellow  primroses,  our  own  laced  polyanthuses,  our  advancing  tufts 
of  elegant  iris,  our  delicate  saxifragas,  our  broad  patches  of 
snow-white  iberis  and  gold-embossed  alyssum.  These  and  a 
thousand  other  beauties  of  not  less  merit  take  care  of  themselves, 
fetch  all  their  own  water,  constitute  themselves  a mutual  protection 
society,  and  are  as  proof  against  frost  as  Lichen  Islandicus,  which 
hugs  the  cold  as  its  life  and  joy. 

The  display  of  auriculas  at  Regent's  Park  on  Saturday  last  met 
with  more  general  appreciation  than  has  been  the  wont  for  some 
years  past.  The  charming  collections  of  these  indescribable  flowers 
presented  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  in  all  the  freshness  that  we 
associate  with  the  idea  of  spring,  and  with  almost  more  of  the  per- 
fections that  are  looked  for  by  the  florist,  wrere  admired  by  many 
who  have  heretofore  affected  to  despise  such  things  a3  “florists’ 
flowers,”  but  have  at  last  discovered  that  beauty  is  better  than  pre- 
judice, and  nature  a better  monitor  than  fashion.  We  have  seen 
in  our  journeys  westward  some  charming  collections  of  spring 
flowers  in  old  gardens  and  neglec'ed  nurseries.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  old  gardens  and  neglected  nurseries  will  be  regarded  as  the 
Alhambras  of  floriculture,  and  we  shall  turn  from  ephemeral  dis- 
plays that  are  costly  to  things  of  permanent  value  and  beauty  that 
are  as  cheap  as  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  wonder  that  the  horticul- 
tural mind  could  have  been  so  long  under  the  influence  of  a 
delusion.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  antagonistic  to 
the  bedding  system.  Promenades  and  parterres  need  as  much  to 
be  furnished,  and  richly  furnished  too,  as  do  dining  and  drawing 
rooms.  Where  the  bedding  system  is  in  keeping  with  its  sur- 
roundings, it  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  first-class  gardening,  as 
essential  in  its  place  as  carpets  and  pictures  are  within  doors.  But 
when  small  gardens  and  contracted  purses  are  enthralled  by  it, 
when  an  open  space  called  a garden  is  kept  destitute  of  beauty  and 
interest  nine  months  in  the  year  that  it  may  be  absurdly  gay 
during  the  remaining  three,  we  can  only  say  that  such  an  abuse 
of  the  bedding  system  brings  disgrace  on  the  art  of  gardening; 
and  all  who  are  jealous  of  the  honour  of  our  art  should  pronounce 
such  an  abuse  to  be  obnoxious,  ridiculous,  offensive,  paltry,  peurile, 
and  iuimical  every  way  to  the  cultivation  of  what  by  sensible  people 
is  understood  by  the  word  Taste. 


Amongst  various  interesting  examples  of  spring  flowers  lately 
brought  under  our  notice,  we  feel  bound  to  remark  upon  two  distinct 
strains  of  polyanthuses.  Messrs.  Dillistone  and  Go.,  of  Sturmer  Nur- 
series, have  been  for  some  time  past  diligently  improving  the  race 
of  border  polyanthuses,  and  have  some  noble  varieties.  One  of  these 
at  present  before  us  has  a truss  of  twelve  flowers,  each  the  size  of  a 
florin,  thick  and  velvety  in  texture,  and  the  form  good.  The  centre 
of  the  flower  is  rich  orange,  heavily  laido  on  and  mealy  in  texture,  the 
edge  is  blackish  maroon  crimson,  marked  at  intervals  with  radiate 
bars  of  the  centre  orange  or  paste  colour.  The  effect  of  a good  plant  of 
tbis  strain  in  bloom  is  not  only  pleasing,  it  arrests  attention,  wins  admi- 
ration, and  compels  the  sceptic  to  acknowledge  that  after  all  there  is 
some  beauty  and  nobleness  to  be  found  in  the  hardy  old  English  plants 
of  the  common  garden  border.  Another  example,  of  quite  a different  strain, 
li8s  been  received  from  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  of  Ealing.  These  are  beauti- 
fully finished  flowers,  with  smooth  circular  outlines,  heavy  hody  colours, 
clear  bright  thrum-eyes,  and  sharp  brilliant  lacing.  It  is  a pleasing  cir- 
cumstance in  reference  to  these,  that  they,  when  grown  from  seed,  are 
remarkably  uniform  in  character,  but  few  of  them  sporting  back  to  rough 
fh’Wers,  and  the  majority  being  of  the  true  florists’  type  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  in  the  border.  The  cry  everywhere  is,  “ Who  can  supply  poly- 
anthuses and  auriculas  ? ’ Well,  we  leave  those  who  want  such  things  to 
discover  for  themselves  how  to  obtain  them  ; but  we  cannot  pass  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Dean  has  shown  that  well-saved  seed  is  not  to  be  despised, 
and  those  who  grow  it  may  expect  a good  share  of  exhibition  varieties ; and 
those  that  are  not  perfect  in  their  properties  will  nevertheless  be  full  of 
beauty,  and  a delightful  change  out  of  the  monotony,  tameness,  and  same- 
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ness,  which  hitherto  have  been  considered  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
flower  gardening. 

Mrs.  Pince’r  Black  Muscat  Grape  has  been  described  in  these  pages, 
and  in  the  “Garden  Oracle,’’  as  invaluable  both  in  respeot  of  its  fine 
flavour  and  its  late-keeping  properties.  We  have  lately  seen  the  original 
vine,  and  the  stock  of  young  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.,  Exeter,  and  wish  to  add  to  our  former  recommendations  of 
this  variety,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  late  grapes  wo  possess,  and 
also  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  fruitful  known.  Only  a few  days  since 
we  took  berries  from  a bunch  which  still  hangs  on  the  parent  vine,  arid 
found  them  only  slightly  shrivelled,  and  remarkably  rich  and  croquant. 
It  may  not  make  an  end  of  the  early  forcing  of  Muscats,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  of  great  service  in  lessening  the  cultivator’s  anxiety  for  an  early 
crop,  seeing  that  this  grapo  hangs  so  well,  and  is  so  good  that  a last  year’s 
bunch  is  to  be  preferred  at  the  present  time  to  the  best  new  grapes  that 
are  available  for  the  dessert.  In  habit  this  grapo  is  peculiar;  the  leaves 
are  deeply  and  elegantly  lobed,  and  their  colour  is  a peculiar  bluish  shade 
of  green,  and  the  wood  is  of  a purplish  colour.  The  stock  prepared  for 
sale  is  considerable,  and  the  plants  are  now  growing  freely  in  a quite  cool 
temperature.  We  can  only  hope,  as  it  is  a pleasure  to  recommend  a good 
thing,  that  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  will  find  it  difficult  to  make 
their  supply  meet  the  demand  ; at  all  events,  we  fully  believe  that  Mrs. 
Pince’s  Black  Muscat  will,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  fruited  in  a few  private 
vineries,  take  the  lead  amongst  all  the  newer  kinds  of  table  grapes — cer- 
tainly it  deserves  to  do  so. 

Bichard  Headly,  Esq.,  of  Stapleford,  near  Cambridge,  invites  tulip 
growers  to  inspect  his  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  these  flowers, 
from  the  18th  to  the  21st  of  this  month,  when  he  anticipates  they  will  be 
in  their  prime.  The  23rd  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  Camhridge  exhibition, 
when  we  expect  and  hope  to  see  exhibited  many  of  Mr.  Headly’s  seedlings, 
of  which  he  has  a large  number,  and  amongst  them  many  of  great 
promise. 

Stephanotis  floribttnda  is  considered  a rather  tender  plant,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  place  on  record  that  in  one  instance  at  least  it  has  proved  as 
hardv  as  a m}rtle  or  a camellia.  When  visiting  the  interesting  nursery  of 
Mr.  Drummond,  of  Western  Boad,  Bath,  a short  time  since,  we  observed 
a Stephanotis  in  the  stove  just  breaking  nicely,  8nd  were  informed  that  the 
plant  had  been  left  in  a pit  throughout  the  past  winter,  and  that  its  capa- 
bility of  resisting  frost  was  measured  by  a thermometer.  It  withstood  15° 
of  frost  without  harm,  and  has  now  all  the  appearance  of  being  in  perfect 
health,  though  later  in  making  its  new  growth  than  when  housed  with  the 
usual  amount  of  care. 

A brilliant  display  of  spring  flowers  may  be  seen  at  the  present 
time  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  walk  which  extends  from  the  gates  opposite  the 
Wellington  statue  towards  the  Marble  Arch.  We  propose  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  these  flowers  next  week.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to 
suggest  to  our  London  readers  that  the  scene  of  this  display  is  well  worth 
a visit. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Third  Spring  Show,  April  27th. 

In  the  midst  of  ungenial  weather  there  were  just  a few  bright  hours 
to  favour  this  the  last  Spring  Show  of  the  season.  The  contributions 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  of  the  very  highest  order  of  merit, 
comprising  subjects  of  great  value  aod  interest,  such  as  at  least  were 
pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  practical  cultivators,  whether  of  botanical  or  floral 
proclivities.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  strong  in  foliage  plants;  Mr.  Turner 
and  Messrs.  Lane  came  forward  with  pot  roses  and  auriculas;  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  presented  new  roses;  and  there  was  a charming  collec- 
tion of  polyanthuses  from  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Isleworth,  whom  we  welcome 
most  heartily  into  this  new  field  of  labour,  as  a practical  vindioator  of  the 
old  florists’  flowers. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Under  this  head  we  shall  notice  both 
flowering  and  foliage  examples.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  made  a grand  group, 
consisting  of  Azalea  Perryana,  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  Eriosteraon  pul- 
chellum,  Cordyline  indivisa,  Croton  variegate,  Yucca  aloifolia  variegate; 
and  another  group  consisting  of  Agave  filifera,  Jubea  spectabilis,  Boronia 
pinnate,  Todea  superba,  Yanda  giganteo,  \rucca  quadricolor,  Areca 
sapida,  Azalea  sinensis  (a  valuable  subject  for  contrast  of  colour),  a 
fine  pyramid  Mignonette,  Oncidium  leucochilum,  Lycaste  flavescens, 
Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Dasylirion  acrotriehum,  Lycaste  cruenta,  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum,  Anthuiium  Scherzerianum,  Lomaria  gibba,  Tetratheca 
ericoides.  Mr.  Burley,  of  Albert  Nursery,  Pembridge  Place,  Bayswater, 
presented  a beautiful  group  of  palms  and  flowering  plants ; conspicuous 
amongst  them  were  examples  of  Azalea  Indica  alba,  Dracaena  indivisa, 
Elais  Guineensis,  Lntania  Bourbooicn,  Pandanns  Javanicus  variegata. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  II.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  put  up  a beau- 
tiful group,  comprising  Hedaroma  macrostegia,  Pandanus  Javanicus 
varipgata,  Azalea  Marie  Louise,  Alocasia  metallica,  Chorozema  cordatu, 
Dicksonia  antarclica.  In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Messrs.  Dobson  and 
Son  presented  a pretty  collection  of  Azaleas,  comprising  B 0 Leopold, 
Baron  de  Vriere,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Loub  <s  Mngottin,  Souvenir  de 
l’Exposition,  William  Bull,  Iveryana,  Bein  ' des  Doubles. 

Novelties. — Mr.  Burley,  of  Bayswater,  sent  a showy  Amaryllis  called 
Prince  Peek,  also  a species  of  Xylopliyllu,  from  South  America.  From  Mr. 
Wtllcocks,  gardener  to  Dr.  Patuson,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Bletia  purpurea,  un 
interesting  but  not  attractive  orchid;  Caladium  l)ue  de  Nassau,  Dendro- 
lium  Farmeri  aurca  ; Bendrobium  Heyncanum,  ml  Bendrobium  Cambridge- 
anum,  all  of  which  have  been  described  in  llieso  pages.  .Messrs.  Ivery  and 
Son,  of  Dorking,  sent  a new  Azalea  call  d Fascination.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
presented  n new  and  beautiful  Hymenophyllum,  and  Amaryllis  aurantiaca. 
From  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  a group  ot  ins  ne*  Pelargonium  International,  also 
the  pretty  Bcrlolonia  margaritacca,  from  Brazil;  Chanuerops  melanocantha, 
the  new  and  beauiitul  Adiantum  IAndeni,  and  Saurauja  sarapiyiensis  : the 
laRt  named  is  a superb  firie-loliuged  stove-plunt  worlliy  to  rank  with 
Spbmrogyne  and  Cynnophyllum.  From  the  sumo:  Azaleas,  Queen  of  Roses 
and  llcine  des  Fays  Bus.  Not  least  meritorious  amongst  the  novelties  was 
the  new  bedding  pansy  Imperial  Blue,  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and 
Luing,  Forest  Hill : tins  is  a beautiful  addition  to  tho  fast  improving  and 
enlarging  list  of  hardy  bedding  plants,  and  will  lie  u great  favourite. 

Boses — Messrs.  Paul  qtid  S m made  a splendid  display  of  pot  Hoses  • 
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very  noticahlo  for  beauty  were  Lo  Rhone,  Madame  Willermoz,  Alba  rosea, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Madame  de  Stella,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  Boutin, 
Lord  Baglan,  and  President.  From  the  same,  three  new  roses  : the  varie- 
ties were  Duchesso  de  Caylus,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  and  Either 
Holmes.  Mr.  Turner  took  a good  place  with  a group  comprising  Alpaide 
do  Rotalier,  Madame  Willermoz,  Lord  Clyde,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Charles 
Lawson,  Celine  Forestier,  Victor  Verdier,  Professor  Koch,  Matgchal 
Vaillant.  Mr.  Turner’s  group  of  three  new  roses  consisted  of  Duchesse 
de  Caylus,  Marshal  Niel,  admirably  done,  the  colour  pure  yellow  ; Mdlle. 
Margaret  Dombrain.  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berkhampatead,  Herts, 
presented  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Louise  Darzins,  Pierre 
Netting,  Anna  Alexieff,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Jean  Goujon,  Madame 
Alfred  de  Rougemont,  Comtesse  de  Chabrilland.  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons 
new  roses  were  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marcella,  and  Dr.  Andry.  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son  put  up  a collection  of  pot  roses  in  addition  to  the  foregoing. 
In  the  amateur  class  there  were  some  admirable  contributions.  Mr.  James, 
gardener  to  F.  W.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  had  a group  of  six,  comprising 
Baronne  Prevost,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  John  Hopper,  Franqois  Laebarme.  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W. 
Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  had  John  Hopper,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Anna  Alexieff, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Princess  Clothilde,  Catherine  Guillot. 

Pansies. — Mr.  James  exhibited  a beautiful  stand  of  twenty-four  cut 
blooms,  comprising  Noir,  Chancellor,  Musseffel,  Cupid,  Novelty,  Tennyson, 
Arab,  Invincible,  George  Wilson,  General  Lee,  Dux,  Cherub,  Rev.  H. 
Dombrain,  Miss  Cochrane,  J.  B.  Downie,  Harry,  Concord,  Masterpiece, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Norma,  Ladyburn  Beauty,  Blink  Bonny,  Jessie,  Czar. 
Mr.  James  also  exhibited  twelve  pot  pansies.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Widcombe 
Hill,  Baih,  exhibited  cut  blooms  and  pot  plants. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  Wiggins  maintained  his  well-established  reputa- 
tion as  a cultivator  of  the  Pelargonium,  his  group  of  six  being  admirably 
trained,  well  out,  and  of  course  fresh  as  the  spring:  tbe  varieties  were 
M nte  Christo,  Vestal,  Roseum,  Beadsman,  Pline,  and  another.  Mr. 
James  presented  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  the  same  matchless  style  as 
heretofore  : the  varieties  were  Charles  Dickens,  Gratitude,  Lord  Derby, 
Lavinia,  Master  Farrell  Watson,  Louise.  Collections  of  Auriculas,  both  of 
exhibition  and  Rlpine  varieties,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs. 
Dobson  and  Son,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Butcher,  and  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Turner’s 
best  six  were  Smith’s  General  Bolivar,  Dickson’s  Duke  of  Kent,  Spalding's 
Metropolitan,  Smith’s  Lycurgus,  Lightbody’s  Fair  Maid,  Chapman’s 
Sophia.  Mr.  James  presented  a beautiful  group  of  hardy  ferns. 


MANCHESTER  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

We  had  last  year  in  London  undoubtedly  the  finest  exhibition  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  which  we  can  say 
was  crowned  with  great  success.  We  are  now  most  anxiously  looking 
forward  for  one  to  be  held  in  tbe  Botanical  Gardens  of  Manchester,  in 
June;  of  course  not  upon  so  large  a scale,  but  which  nevertheless  we 
hope  will  prove  equally  as  satisfactory.  In  fact,  we  have  no  fear  of  success 
as  regards  the  exhibition,  for  some  of  our  finest  specimens  ore  cultivated 
in  the  north  of  England;  and,  from  what  I can  learn,  the  growers  there 
are  preparing  well  to  come  out  stronger  than  before.  I have  always 
noticed  that  when  a thing  is  taken  in  hand  by  Manchester  gentlemen, 
they  carry  it  to  perfection,  and  never  will,  if  they  possibly  can  help 
it,  be  conquered.  And  no  doubt  tbe  plants  there  will  be  equal  to 
those  exhibited  in  London  last  year  ; but  when  we  remember  that  some 
of  the  best  collections  came  from  Manchester,  we  cannot  doubt  the  fact. 
It  quite  surprised  me  to  see  that  Manchester  had  sent  so  much  up,  and 
that  she  had  taken  the  laurels  from  the  great  London  growers,  who  evi- 
dently thought  no  one  could  surpass  them ; but  Manchester  did,  and 
great  honour  is  due.  Imagine  them  looking  so  fresh  as  they  did  after 
travelling  for  200  miles  ; indeed,  one  would  have  thought  they  had  just 
been  taken  from  the  hothouses-.  I hope  the  London  growers  will  benefit 
by  the  example  set  them  by  Manchester,  and  endeavour  to  help  them  in 
their  great  undertaking.  It  is  a special  credit  to  the  promoters  of  this  exhi- 
bition, as  they  have  not  the  subscribers  to  assist  them  that  London  had, 
but  yet  they  have  a large  guarantee  fund  to  meet  the  expense,  providing 
it  does  not  answer  so  well  as  anticipated.  By  the  list  we  have  seen,  it 
consists  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  schedule  is  liberal,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  com- 
mittee to  suit  every  exhibitor,  as  there  are  prizes  offered  for  nearly 
every  class  of  plants  that  constitute  a grand  display.  It  will  be  held 
under  canvas,  which  is  far  better  for  showing  the  plants  to  advantage : 
turf  banks  will  form  the  arrangement.  The  gardens  are  well  calculated  for 
a flower  show;  also  a nice  distance  from  tho  busy  city.  Tbe  convenience 
of  travelling  and  cheap  tiips,  we  hope,  will  induoe  thousands  of  visitors  to 
come.  It  will  be  the  great  show  of  the  season,  and  all  who  ore  lovers  of 
Nature’s  most  beautiful  productions  should  avail  themselves  of  a visit. 

W.  B. 


Accidents,  Emergencies,  and  Sudden  Attacks  of  Illness. — A sheet 
of  instructions  lor  the  prompt  treatment  of  accidents  and  emergencies  has 
been  issued  by  the  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  B>nk  Build- 
ings, Old  Jewry,  London,  uud  published  by  W.  H.  Collingridge,  of  tho 
“ City  Press."  The  instructions  were  prepared  expressly  for  the  Company 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Sinee,  the  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Science  of  Surgery  in  its  most  profound  truths  described 
in  popular  language,  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  It  is  very  curious 
that  no  less  than  fifty-two  distinot  subjects  are  clearly  and  graphically 
described,  and  instructions  aro  given  as  to  what  patients  may  SHlely  do, 
mid  what  they  may  not  do,  without  medical  aid;  and  we  are  informed 
when  we  may  bide  our  time  and  when  we  should  make  all  speed  to  secure 
the  aid  of  a surgeon.  The  sheet  is  surrounded  by  thirty  woodcuts  of 
acoidents,  whioh  are  so  beautifully  drawn  by  Robertson  and  engraved  by 
Orrin  Smith,  that  the  most  inexperienced  eye  may  in  many  cases  imme- 
diately recognize  tho  true  character  of  an  injury.  Handy  remedies,  mostly 
in  a solid  form,  are  suggested  for  travellers,  and  no  ono  should  travel  when 
cholera  is  epidemio  without  the  solid  diarrhoea  tablet  here  described.  It 
also  tells  us  that  one  man  in  teu  is  yearly  disabled,  that  .iC235,()U0  h ive 
been  paid  for  compensation  to  persons  killed  anil  injured,  mid  tho 
accidents  to  which  we  aro  lialilo  aro  cleaily  depicted  to  our  minds.  The 
sheet  of  instructions  is  so  useful  that  it  SQould  be  in  every  horn  , and 
probably  no  one  will  over  he  found  foolish  enough  to  destroy  it. 
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ON  THE  HYBRIDIZATION  OR  CROSSING  OF  PLANTS. 

By  Ihaao  ANDisusoN-Hr.NBY,  E»q.,  F.L.8.,  of  Woodond. 

Itriul  at  a Mooting  of  t ho  Edinburgh  botanical  Sooloty. 

(Continued  from  p.  184.) 

Kro  I pass  from  the  field  of  my  dream  land,  it  is  right  to  ohservn  that  any 
offorta  I made  at  that  time  to  transmit  perfume  from  one  plant  to  another 
led  to  no  Hnimfeotory  results,  just  from  having  no  planta  then  near  enough 
related  to  effect  it.  That  it  may  be  done,  however,  and  done  effectually,  1 
have  sinoe  again  and  again  pmved,  aa  others  ton  have  proved  among  rho- 
dodendrons, by  orosaing  R.  ciliatum  with  It,  Edgcworthii.  L made  this  out 
long  before  these  Sikkim  species  came  to  help  us — viz.,  by  crossing  our 
common  European  alpine  speoies,  R.ferrugincum  and  It.  hirsutum,  with 
It. formosum  (otherwise  It,  Oibsonii),  a beautiful  Indian  species;  and  the 
like  result  1 obtained  by  crossing  the  latter  on  It.  atrovirem — of  all  which 
crosses  I have  still  many  plants  in  my  garden,  ull  quite  hardy,  and  whioh 
flower  abundantly  every  year.  In  these  latter  hybrids  the  perfume  is  faint 
compared  with  what  it  is  in  the  Edgeworthii  cross  ; but  of  the  Rhododendra 
hereafter. 

To  revert  to  my  earlier  operations.  Finding  that  nature  would  not  do 
ns  I bid  her,  I resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to  find  out  her  way,  and  do  as 
she  bid  me.  I felt  she  had  a clue  to  unravel,  if  I could  only  find  the  end 
of  it ; so  I took  in  sail,  lowered  my  expectations,  and  betook  myself  to 
merely  muling. 

To  go  no  farther  back  with  my  experiments  than  1842, 1 tried  to  accom- 
plish breeds  between  several  kinds  of  fuchsia  and  Epilobium , a genus  cer- 
tainly not  far  remote  from  the  fuchsia,  especially  the  F.  excorlieata  of  New 
Zealand.  The  F.  corymbiflora , then  new,  I drafted  into  service  likewise, 
crossing  it  with  (Enothera  serotina,  &o.  I wrought  with  (E.  rubra  and  also 
with  (E.  alba,  to  whose  agency  1 had  a notion  the  first  pure  white  fuchsia 
(named  Venus  victrix)  was  in  some  way  due.  I also  wrought  with  Epilobium 
angustifolium,  and  some  time  after  this  with  Zauschneria  californica, 
still  more  closely  allied  to  the  fuchsia.  But  I failed  in  all  to  effect  an  in- 
termediate. In  some  oases  where  I inverted  tho  cross,  making  the  fuchsia 
the  male  parent,  there  appeared  to  be  seeds  partially  ripe,  borne  by  the 
Epilobium,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  them.  I was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
abandon  this  family  altogether.  One  great  object  I had  in  view  was  to 
effect  a change  in  the  colour  of  the  bloom,  as  well  as  in  the  habit  and 
hardihood,  of  the  fuch-ia. 

In  the  following  year  (1843)  I changed  my  tactics.  The  fuchsia  Venus 
victrix  having  a small  flower,  I entertained  the  hope,  by  crossing  it  with  a 
fine  large-flowered  variety,  called  F.  splcndida,  to  produce  a larger  variety, 
with  all  the  purity  of  that  still  the  purest  of  all  the  white  varieties.  The 
better  to  secure  this,  the  thought  struck  me  of  shading  both  the  pollen  and 
seed-bearing  plants.  With  this  view  I shaded  the  female  plant  ( Venus 
victrix)  by  entering,  with  thin  muslin  bags,  its  emasculated  blooms,  and, 
at  maturity  fertilized  these  with  the  unsunned  pollen  of  F.  splendida.  I 
did  get  ripened  seeds  and  sowed  them,  but  nothing  came  of  them — at  least 
I obtained  no  purer  white  flowered  seedlings.  I inverted  the  cross,  making 
F.  Venus  victrix  the  female  and  F.  fu/gens  the  male  parent,  but  with  no 
better  success.  I,  however,  got  ripe  seeds  by  this  cross  also. 

I again,  that  same  year,  to  get  better  expanded  flowers,  tried  a modified 
form  of  muling,  and  effected  crosses  between  F.  cordifolia  {mater)  and  F. 
fulgens  {pater),  adding  the  pollen  of  the  latter  to  that  ot  (Enothera  serotina. 
I got  ripe  seeds,  but  of  these,  though  sown,  I have  no  record,  and  I have 
since  been  fully  satisfied  that  in  such  cases  foreign  pollen  added  to  native 
is  impotent. 

I hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I follow  out  some  more 
of  these  operations,  whieh,  however  discouraging  to  me  hitherto,  were  yet, 
at  least  some  of  them,  not  wholly  so  disheartening  as  to  preclude  hope. 
There  is  no  denying  of  the  truth  : I had  pinned  my  faith,  right  or  wrong, 
to  a theory,  to  make  the  whole  world  (I  mean  the  vegetable  part  of  it)  kin. 
I had  drunk  too  deep  of  the  Lamarckian  spring  to  lose  heart  without 
further  trial. 

So,  persevering  in  muling,  I had  got  mulish  in  the  belief  in  my  ability 
in  the  end  to  surmount  all,  at  least  many,  of  the  difficulties  I had  met  with. 
But  I will  not  tax  your  forbearance  with  the  innumerable  arid  literally 
fruitless  experiments  I made  in  this  field,  and  of  most  of  which  I kept  no 
record  ; so  I shall  pass  on  to  some  more  favourable  results  I accomplished 
some  few  years  afterwards. 

I find,  from  my  note-bonk  for  the  year  1817,  that  I made  some  attempts 
among  the  Scrophularinece,  a family  most  of  whose  extant  tribes  stand  in 
much  closer  relationship  to  one  another  than  the  Onagraricce.  The  Torenia 
asiatica,  a most  beautiful  plant,  introduced  about  tbat  time  from  India, 
offered  to  me  a very  tempting  opportunity  of  forming  by  it  a union  with  a 
Californian  plant  of  a nearly  allied  genus — namely,  the  Diplacus  puniceus. 
And  I may  here  notice  a fact  I have  found  of  almost  universal  occurrence 
among  my  experiments,  that  when  I had  to  cross  an  American  with  an 
Asiatic  species,  it  took  much  more  kindly  than  crossing  either  of  these, 
especially  the  former,  with  European  species  ; and  lest  I shall  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  recurring  to  this  subject,  I may  here  observe  also 
the  decided  preference  of  plants  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to  intercross 
among  themselves,  however  remote  their  original  homes  may  be — e.g.,  I 
found  how  much  easier  it  was  to  cross  Australian  and  New-Zealand  plants 
with  their  allies  of  South  America,  than  with  European  or  kindred  things 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  I have  also  observed  that  proper  American 
species  have  greater  aversion  to  cros3  with  European  than  with  Asiatic 
species,  and  that  Asiatic  species  have  no  less  aversion  to  intermix  with 
European  kinds. 

There  is  only  one  instance,  I remember,  of  effecting  a successful  cross 
between  an  Asiatic  and  a European  species,  and  that  was  in  crossing  a 
small  species  of  rhododendron  with  yellow  Helianthemum-Vilse  flowers, 
being  a form  of  Rhododendron  lepidotum  called  R.  elceagnoides,  of  the  Sikkim 
ranges,  on  R.  ferrugincum,  a European  kind.  Of  this  cross  I raised  two 
plants;  one  died,  and  1 kept  the  other  for  years  ; it  flowered  with  me,  the 
bloomsbeing  dirty  red,  splashed  with  a pale  yellow  tint.  It  was  an  odd- 
looking thing,  and  I aferwards  sent  it  to  Kew  as  a botanical  curiosity. 
What  became  of  it  there  I never  heard. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1847,  I crossed  the  Biplactis  puniceus  with 
Torenia  asiatica,  and  on  3rd  August  I got,  as  1 believed,  a pod  of 
ripened  Seed,  but  I found  I had  pulled  it  too  early,  and  the  seeds  do 
not  appear  to  have  sprung,  at  least  I have  no  note  of  it  if  they  did. 
I may  ob-erve  here  that  it  was  and  is  my  custom  always  to  remove  the 
native  anthers  long  before  maturity,  deferring  the  cross  generally  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  even  a week  thereafter, — in  fact,  till  the  stigma 
was  fully  matured — always  marking  it  as  so  emasculated;  and  this  was 


oarofully  done  here.  From  unother  pod  of  tho  same  cross,  but  not  so 
marked,  I obtained  nine  plants,  but  what  booarne  of  these  I have  no 
record  ; very  likely  they  were  failures. 

I further  tried,  and  succeeded,  in  crossing  another  Torenia — viz.,  T. 
intermedia — with  tho  Mimulus,  making  the  latter  the  seed-bearer.  Of 
this  cross  the  pod  contained  seventeen  seeds,  whioh  I sowed  on  17th 
September,  1847,  and  at  Oclober  10th  1 had  nine  plants  finely  vege- 
tated. But  of  these  I have  no  further  record.  I perhaps  lost  them 
during  the  following  winter;  for  in  the  few  proper  mules  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  I over  found  them  most  difficult  to  rear.  In  this 
cross,  as  well  as  in  the  following,  I had,  I find,  made  sure  against  self 
fertilization  by  tirnoous  removal  of  the  male  organs. 

I further,  in  1817,  attempted  a cross  between  the  Digitalis  purpurea , 
var.  alba,  and  the  Torenia  asiatica,  making  the  former  tho  seed- bearer,  and 
got  something  like  immature  seeds,  which  I sowed,  but  nothing  came  of 
them.  In  tho  same  summer  of  1847  T effected  another  small  success  by 
obtaining  one  pod  of  ripe  seeds  of  Isotoma  axillaris  crossed  with  Lobelia 
ramosa.  These  I sowed  on  18th  September,  and  at  24th  November  I 
put  off  nine  small  seedlings.  On  September  30th  I obtained  of  the  same 
ero“s  another  ripened  pod  containing  sixteen  seeds,  which  I do  not  observe 
I had  sown. 

On  December  4th  of  same  year  I obtained  another  pod  of  ripened 
seeds  from  the  same  Isotoma  axillaris,  crossed  in  this  instance  wbh  Lobelia 
coronopifolia,  from  whieh  I raised  ten  plants,  potted  off  I2th  January,  1848. 
What  came  of  them  I have  no  record,  but  I have  found  oat,  much  to  my 
cost,  that  of  few  things  sown  as  late  as  October,  and  before  January,  can 
much  account  be  given  in  the  following  March.  Yet  those  who,  like  my- 
self, have  only  been  able  to  gather  such  seeds  so  late,  are  placed  on  the 
horns  of  a double  dilemma — they  must  either  sow  at  once,  at  great  risk, 
or  put  off  till  spring,  when,  with  longer  keeping,  the  vital  principle, 
weak  at  first,  may  be  gone. 

Yet  the  fact  of  seeding  and  raising  such  things  at  all  was  encouraging, 
and  tended  to  make  me  more  observant  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
success  might  be  made  more  certain.  That  climate,  and  especially  some 
peculiarly  favourable  states  of  the  atmosphere,  had  much  to  do  with  it,  I 
felt  every  year  more  and  more  certain.  I had  by  this  time  found  that 
crosses  which  I could  easily  effect  at  one  time  were  utterly  impracticable 
at  another,  and  that  this  ill-conditioned  state  would  sometimes  extend 
over  whole  summers.  But  of  all  times  and  seasons,  I found  such  weather 
as  frequently  preceded  thunder,  and,  oddly  enough,  which  sometimes 
followed  it — when  there  was  a genial  balmy  texture  in  the  air,  not  so  much 
from  sun- heat,  as  sometimes  arises  from  the  presence  of  a larger  portion 
of  electricity  than  is  usual,  when  every  living  thing  seems  more  than 
ordinarily  alive  and  happy — to  be  the  season  of  all  others  for  a bold  experi- 
ment, and  I seldom  failed  to  improve  it.  Such  a season  happened  in  the 
spring  of  1850  ; but,  before  I relate  a small  success  I then  achieved,  I 
must  relate  another  observation  which  had  been  forced  upon  me  from, 
some  of  my  manifold  efforts  in  this  way,  and  I think  it  will  he  better  I state 
it  by  giving  it  as  set  down  in  my  note-book,  under  dates  Ap'U  and  May, 
1850:  “Discovered  that  the  short  stamens  of  Rhododendron  cinnamo- 
meum,  and  particularly  of  It.  Catawbiense,  crossed  the  small  Rhododendron 
( Rhodothamnus)  Chamcecistus!'  By  the  short  statems  of  It.  cinnamomeum 
I had  further  crossed  the  same  pigmy  species  of  Rhodothamnus  with  a 
large  white-flowered  Indian  species;  the  cross  being  performed  in  the 
beginning  of  March  1850,  whieh  I noted  as  then  (19th  May)  well  on 
towards  ripeniDg. 

Off  the  above  muling  operations  I got  some  pods  of  ripened  seeds, 
especially  where  the  Rhodothamnus  was  crossed  by  the  large  Indian  rho- 
dodendron, than  which  none  to  all  appearance  could  be  more  perfect — yet 
nature  had  been  too  far  strained.  I sowed  the  seeds,  and  though  I 
preserved  the  seed-pot  for  years,  not  one  seed  ever  vegetated.  I was, 
however,  more  successful  with  another  cross,  which  I felt  impelled  to  try  by 
the  extraordinary  mule  raised  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Comely  Bank,  and 
about  which  so  much  mystery  was  observed — and  for  one  good  reason,  as 
I have  since  learned,  that  be  himself,  crossing  at  the  time  so  many 
things,  one  with  another,  did  not  precisely  know  its  parentage,  further 
than  that  the  seed  was  home  by  a Menziesia  crossed,  as  he  might  believe, 
by  the  Rhodothamnus  Chamcecistus.  I have  now  reason  to  believe,  from 
having  wrought  much  in  this  section  of  the  Frieacece,  that  tho  seeds  of  his 
mule  called  Bryanthus  erectus  were  borne,  not  by  the  Menziesia  ccerulea , as 
was  generally  believed,  but  by  M.  empetriformis  crossed  by  Rhodothamnus 
Chamcecistus;  for  I had  myself  been  trying  a similar  cross,  before  l kn-w 
of  Mr.  Cunningham’s,  between  M.  ccerulea  and  the  same  Rhodothamnus, 
which,  however,  had  failed.  Having  thereafter,  when  in  his  nursery, 
been  shown  Mr.  Cunningham’s  mule  by  himself,  though  he  declined  to 
say  what  the  parentage  was,  I felt  assured  that  I was  not  far  off  the  tru'h 
when  I told  him  my  belief  that  it  was  the  very  cross  I had  been  attempt- 
ing, which  he,  however,  would  not  admit.  But,  not  to  be  baffled,  I 
set  to  work  afresh,  but  now  inverting  the  cross,  making  M.  ccerulea  the 
seed-bearer;  for  before  it  was  the  Rhodothamnus.  It.  succeeded.  I 
obtained  ripened  seeds  in  June  1850,  and  in  September  following  I had 
four  young  plants,  which,  however,  were  unfortunately  devoured  one 
night  by  a snail.  In  this  I had  another  instance  of  success  being  secured 
by  inverting  a cross. 

From  this  time  forward,  I dealt  liberally  with  the  short  stamens,  be- 
lieving, as  I still  do,  that  with  these — I mean  the  pair  of  shortest  stamens 
which  occur  in  numer  us  families  of  plants — the  larger  species  may  be 
male  to  intermix  with  tuo  smaller  specie*  of  its  tribe,  where  otherwise  no 
uu  on  cou  d be  effeced. 

But  lure  is  on  • singular  result,  which  I think  I have  fully  established 
as  eusuing  from  the.  u.e  of  these  short  stamen-,  especial  y whore  the  kinds 
crossed  are  homogeneous,  or  not  remotely  a’lied,  and  where  there  is  no  gr^at 
disparity  in  size  net  oven  their  sexual  organs. 

Pursuing  the  use  of  these  diminutive  • rgans,  especially  where  I crossed 
a larger  on  a smaller  species,  I find  that  1 had,  in  the  spring  of  1855, 
manifestly  used  the  short  stamens  of  Rhododendron  Edgwcrthii  in  effecting 
a cross  on  R.  ciliatum  (both  Sikkim  spece  ),  with  the  object  of  warding 
off  the  tall  reed-like  growth  of  the  iormer,  and  ce  urmg  the  dwarfer, 
hushier  habit  of  the  latter  species  in  the  progeny.  I gathered  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  this  cross  on  7th  November,  1*55,  and  I have  still  hree  plants 
alive  of  this  brood,  the  height  of  two  of  them  being  only  4,  and  that  of 
'he  other  4A,  inches.  These  are  no®  in  tlnir  twelfth  year,  and  have  never 
shown  the  smallest  tendency  to  bloom.  (Two  of  them  are  now  on  the 
table  bofore  you.)  I have  no  doubt  of  these  being  the  produce  of  tbs 
short  stamens. 

Earlier  in  the  same  autumn  I gathered  and  sowed  seeds  of  the  same 
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cross,  effected,  I have  no  doubt,  with  pollen  from  the  longer  stampns,  for 
the  plants  are  taller  than  R.  ciliatum,  and  shorter  than  It.  Edrjworthii,  the 
male  parent,  of  whoso  delicious  perfume  the  flowers  largely  partake. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  like  effect  of  dwarfishness  heing 
produced  fr>  m the  use  of  the  short  stamens  in  the  pelargonium  tribes 
by  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Beaton  in  1801,  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  law  holds  in  other  races  where  the 
short  stamens  occur. 

I was  first  induced  fo  use  these  pigmy  stamens  of  the  larger  species 
from  the  belief  that  their  pollen  must  necessarily  be  smaller  and  finer 
in  its  granules  than  that  of  the  larger  anthers,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  pasR  down  through  the  ducts  of  the  female  organs  of  the  smaller 
kindred  species.  I cling  to  this  idea  still,  and,  if  I am  correct  in  it,  may 
not  the  several  pairs  of  anthers — i.e.,  the  intermediate  and  longest  styled 
anthers — have  severally  their  separate  functions?  Much  patience  is 
needed  for  pursuing  experiments  here,  but  it  is  worth  tho  trial.  May 
not  the  colour  and  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  size,  fecundity,  and  aroma 
of  fruits  too,  depend  upon  the  proper  selection  here?  In  all  my  difficult 
crossing  operations  latterly,  I used  the  pollen  of  all  the  anthers,  leaving 
nature  to  select  for  herself. 

This  suggests  to  me  a matter  I may  ns  well  treat  of  here  as  after- 
wards, and  which  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Darwin  at  page  545  of  the  latest 
edition  of  his  “ Origin  of  Species,”  where  ho  holds  the  sterility  of  hybrids 
to  be  a different  case  from  that  of  a first  cross,  the  reproductive  organs  of 
hybiids  being  more  or  less  functionally  impotent;  and  for  which  he  shows 
appan  ntly  very  valid  reasons.  Yet  I may  refer  to  a pretty  well-known 
bjbrid  of  mv  own,  as  affording,  in  its  case,  no  failure  from  either  of  its 
parents  in  this  respect.  The  Veronica  Andersonii,  a hybrid  between  V. 
Lmdleyana  ( mater ) and  V.  speciosa  {pater),  yields  seed,  perhaps,  in  larger 
abundance  and  of  equal  fertility  with  those  of  either  of  its  parents. 
Another  brood  which  I raised,  between  Veronica  decussata  ( V.  elliptica, 
Hook),  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  V.  speciosa  of  New  Zealand,  bears 
seeds  in  equal  abundance  with  its  parents,  and  likewise  of  equal  fertility. 
These  were  of  course  Reeds  of  original  hybrids.  But  I found  in  another 
hybrid  which  I effected  many  years  ago  between  our  own  alpine  veronicas 
— viz.,  V.  saxatilis,  having  rich  bright  blue  flowers,  and  V.  fruticulosa, 
having  white  flowers  striated  with  pink,  which  I honoured  with  the 
name  of  our  honorary  secretary,  Veronica  Balfouriana,  having  blue  flowers 
striated  with  red — that  the  seeds  of  the  second  generation  from  it,  at  least 
of  one  whose  flowers  diverged  from  the  colour  of  either  of  its  parents  in 
becoming  red,  no  seeds  of  that  red  descendant,  though  tried  over  and  over 
again  in  successive  years,  ever  vegetated. 

I may  now,  ere  I quit  this  subject,  observe  a very  singular  phenomenon 
in  increased  fecundity  in  seed-bearing  of  a first  cross.  When  the  beautiful 
and  fragrant  Rhododendron  Nuttallii  was  introduced  from  Assam  into  our 
gardens,  I shared,  in  common  with  others,  a desire  to  try  what  could  be 
made  of  it  by  crossing  with  other  species — and  of  its  progeny  in  this  way 
I have  two  or  three  broods,  some  of  them  now  of  2 and  3 feet  high. 
These  operations  were  performed  in  the  spring  of  1862.  On  the  12th 
Janu  ry,  1803,  I pulled  from  Rhododendron  Dalhousice  a seed-pod  so  crossed 
with  R.  Nuttallii,  the  size  of  which  I carefully  measured,  and  found  it  was 
If  inches  in  length  by  2 inches  in  girth,  whereas  the  largest  normal  seed- 
pod  gathered,  equally  ripened  from  the  same  R.  Dalhousice  at  the  same 
time,  I found  to  be  only  1J  inches  long  by  1J  in  girth.  But  the  most 
remarkable  thing  of  all  about  this  cross  was  that,  though  the  seeds  were 
fully  ripened,  and  in  such  abundance  as  I never  before  saw  equalled  in  the 
family,  and  though,  when  sown,  the  seedlings  came  up  thick  as  chickweed, 
yet  every  one  of  them  died  off  in  the  seed-leaf  or  second  pair.  Though  they 
came  up  in  thousands,  I could  not  preserve  one  of  them.  Yet,  singularly 
enough,  I have  raised  no  end  of  another  brood,  obtained  by  crossing  R. 
formosum  with  R.  Nuttallii  with  another  hybrid  of  my  own,  obtained  by 
crossing  with  R.  Dalhousice.  The  fertility  here  was  due,  I have  no  doubt, 
to  the  infusion  of  the  “ blood”  of  R.  formosum.  As  a proof  of  this,  I at  the 
same  time  sowed  the  seeds  of  a cro-s  between  R.  formosum  (pure)  and 
R.  Nuttallii;  the  seedlings  came  up  in  double  profusion.  Are  these 
results  due  to  a nearer  or  remoter  vicinage  of  original  habitat  ? for  all  are 
Himmalayan  species,  the  R.  Dalhousice  being  from  the  Sikkim,  the  R.  for- 
mosum from  the  Khosia,  and  the  R.  Nuttallii  from  the  Assam  or  Bhotan 
ranges. 

But  I am  digressing  sadly.  My  object  in  the  experiments  above  noted 
has  mainly  been  to  show  that  nature  abhors  all  alliances  in  relationship 
beyond  the  closest  affinities.  Members  of  many  genera  besides  those  so 
close  as  the  well-known  instances  of  the  apple  and  pear,  the  gooseberry 
and  currant,  obstinately  resist  all  intermixture  by  crossing.  I have 
already  noticed,  in  addition,  the  bramble  and  raspberry,  and  I could  add 
many  others  equally  closely  allied,  but  equally  intractable.  I may  return 
to  this  question  of  unaccountable  antipathies  in  a subsequent  paper,  where 
I may  notice  some  equally  unexpected  sympathies  between  unlikely  species, 
of  which  I may  here  note  only  a single  instance. 

Having  two  very  distinct  species  of  Browallia  in  my  garden,  one  a shrub, 
growing  from  4 to  6 feet  in  height — viz.,  Browallia  Jamesonii,  an  orange- 
flowered  species — and  another,  a tiny  blue-flowered  herbaceous  annual, 
from  6 to  0 inches  high,  both  from  the  Andes,  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  a 
cross  between  them.  I made  the  cross  on  the  B.  Jamesonii,  having  pre- 
viously most  carefully  emasculated  the  blooms.  The  cross  was  made  on 
the  17th  June,  1865.  I gathered  the  seed  on  the  5th  July  that  year,  but 
the  seeds,  though  well  formed,  being  immature,  never  vegetated.  This 
cross  I mean  to  try  again,  for  the  seeds,  though  not  ripe,  were  no  mere 
embryos,  which  often  occur  in  such  extreme  crosses. 

I cannot  close  this  part  of  my  paper  without  suggesting  to  others  an 
experiment  I intend  to  attempt  myself,  if  spared,  on  a small  scale  this 
ensuing  summer,  and  that  with  a view  to  bridging  over  some  of  those  gaps 
over  which  nature  will  not  of  herself  be  made  to  leap.  I have  been 
again  and  again  surprised  how  near  and  evon  far  off  allied  things  will 
incorporate,  by  the  simple  act  of  grafting,  an  act  by  which  the  sap  and 
every  vital  principle  which  sustains  the  one  must  now  animate  both,  and 
yet  the  two  living  things  so  made  one  will  not,  in  their  separate  stato, 
unite  by  imv  act  of  crossing  yet  resorted  to.  Hence  it  occurred  to  me  that 
a union  might  be  tried  between  the  two  separate  subjects  by  fertilizing  the 
flowers  of  the  engrafted  plant  with  the  pollen  of  that  species  which  forms 
its  stock.  For  example,  1 have  several  pear-trees  engrafted  on  the  oorn- 
mon  white  thorn,  which  flower  and  bear  abundantly  every  year.  I mean 
to  try  how  lur  the  pollen  of  the  latter  (Crataegus  oxycantha)  may  not  fer- 
tilize the  other,  and  produce  an  intermediate.  I wish  much  that  others 
would  try  what  could  be  dono  in  similar  cases.  Tho  rationale  of  this  I 


experiment  is  strongly  supported  by  a circumstance  noticed  in  Loudon’s 
“ Gardener’s  Magazine,”  vol.  xiv.,  p.  430,  of  a male  plant  of  the  Carica 
Papaya,  a dioecious  plant,  having  borne  female  flowers  at  the  extremity  of 
the  rucemes  of  a male  plant,  which  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the 
plant  having  been,  two  years  before,  inarched  on  a female  plant  of  the 
same  species,  that  part  which  bore  such  female  flowers  having  grown  sub- 
sequent to  the  act  of  grafting.  The  familiar  ca^e,  too,  of  the  Cytisus 
purpurasccns  or  Adnmi,  a hybrid  between  the  common  laburnum  and 
Cytisus  purpureus , affords  another  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  the 
stock  on  the  scion.  For  when  grafted,  as  it  generally  is,  on  the  more 
vigorous  laburnum,  shoots  sometimes  of  a mixed  character,  partaking  of 
both  stock  and  scion,  and  sometimes  of  the  laburnum  pure  and  simple 
with  its  proper  foliage  and  flowers,  spring  out  from  the  branches  of  the 
C.  purpurascens .*  Other  instances  might  be  given,  but  for  the  purpose  in 
view  those  cited  may  suffice. 

I am  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  a vast  subject,  with  what  relates  to 
pure  hybridization — i e.,  the  crossing  of  one  species  with  another  distinct 
speoies  of  the  same  genus — and  the  crossing  of  varieties  scarcely  touched 
upon.  With  some  of  my  experiments  in  these  still  ample  fields,  I may 
tax  your  patience  in  some  other  paper  at  a future  time. 


Graveyard  Gardening. — Improvements  are  of  very  slow  growth  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  our  towns  and  cities  generally.  The  rottenest  of 
rockeries  must  rarely  be  sacrificed  for  the  most  patent  and  desirable  of 
improvements.  In  one  direction,  however,  there  is  a change  to  be  ob- 
served in  this  respect ; they  are  “ improving”  the  graveyards,  not  merely 
where  the  tunnelling  power  of  a railway  company  is  brought  to  bear,  but 
in  places  untouched  in  this  way,  and  where  the  thing  is  done  for  mere 
love  of  improvement.  Evergreen  shrubs  are  proverbially  fond  of  London 
smut.  The  visitor  to  London  who  observes  such  matters  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  struck  with  their  luxuriance  round  the  church  in  the  Strand,  in  front 
of  Tattersall’s,  and  many  other  spots  in  which  they  have  been  planted 
at  some  expense.  The  verdant  and  luxurious  aspect  of  these  places  has 
had  its  effect  upon  the  churchwardens  and  powers  that  be,  and  accordingly 
they  have  set  to  work  to  beautify  our  graveyards.  Evergreens  are  to  be 
substituted  for  headstones,  and  lamentable  bits  of  cockney  gardening  for 
the  memorials  of  the  dead.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  around  the  church  in  Bishopsgate  Street. 
Tombs  and  headstones  appear  to  have  been  cleared  out  of  the  way,  and 
all  obstructions  removed,  so  that  a level  surface  might  be  obtained  on 
which  to  set  a few  hundred  evergreens,  which  have  little  more  chance  of 
flourishing  in  Bishopsgate  Street  than  if  planted  in  the  Salt  Lake.  To  have 
one’s  bones  or  memorial  disturbed  for  the  ill-digested  schemes  of  a land- 
scape gardener  is  bad  enough,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  this  sacrilege 
is  performed  to  plant  subjects  that  have  no  chance  of  growing,  then  the 
wisdom  of  the  change  is  fully  seen.  It  is  true  the  sculpture  in  our  ceme- 
teries is  anything  but  Greek,  and  the  inscriptions  not  quite  so  simple  and 
elegant  as  those  in  the  Catacombs  ; but  the  rudest  and  most  monotonous 
of  them  tell  of  love  and  death  “where  human  harvests  grow,”  and  to  all 
but  the  most  vulgar  minds  must  be  sacred  and  beautiful.  What  must 
be  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  had  the  memorials  of  friends  and 
ancestors  disturbed  for  such  purposes  ? Why,  it  is  enough  to  draw  an 
anathema  from  a less  ready  rhymer  than  he  who  wrote  “ Cursed  be  he 
who  moves  my  bones!”  And  it  is  the  more  inexcusable  when  we  reflect 
that  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  any  mutilation  of  the  kind,  and  that 
the  most  suitable  trees  for  such  places  are  those  that  would  not  require 
any  alteration  of  the  ground,  and  would  flourish  freely  in  a town  atmo- 
sphere. The  weeping  willow,  birch,  weeping  elm,  and  a considerable 
variety  of  drooping  and  other  deciduous  trees  are,  above  all  others,  suited 
for  this  purpose,  and  might  be  planted  without  interfering  with  the 
stones  in  any  way.  Would  the  latter  look  any  the  worse  for  being  shaded 
by  a beautiful  pendulous  tree  here  and  there?  The  fact  is,  town  ceme- 
teries may  be  made  as  beautiful  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  with  vege- 
tation by  the  use  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  alone  ; and  that,  instead 
of  any  clearance  or  levelling  being  required  for  the  judicious  placing  of 
these,  they  will  look  all  the  better  for  being  picturesquely  grouped  among 
the  irregularities  of  the  ground. — The  Field. 


Skeleton  Leaves. — The  following  method  has  been  communicated  to 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  : “A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  made  by 
dissolving  3 oz.  of  washing  soda  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  adding 
l^oz.  of  quick  lime  previously  slacked ; boil  for  ten  minutes,  decant  the 
clear  solution  and  bring  it  to  the  boil.  During  ebullition  add  the  leaves; 
boil  briskly  for  some  time — say  an  hour,  occasionally  adding  hot  water  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  lost  by  evaporation.  Take  out  a leaf  and  put  it 
into  a vessel  of  water,  rub  it  between  the  fingers  under  the  water.  If  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  separate  easily,  the  rest  of  the  leaves  may  be 
removed  from  the  solution  and  treated  in  the  same  way;  but  if  not,  then 
the  boiling  must  be  continued  some  time  longer.  To  bleach  the  skeletons, 
mix  about  a draohm  of  chloride  of  lime  with  a pint  of  water,  adding  suffi- 
cient acetic  acid  to  liberate  the  ohlorine.  Steep  the  leaves  in  this  till 
they  are  whitened  (about  ten  minutes),  taking  care  not  to  let  them  stny  in 
too  long,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  become  brittle.  Put  them  into  clean 
water,  and  float  them  out  on  pieces  of  paper.  Lastly,  remove  them  from 
the  paper  before  they  are  quite  dry,  and  place  them  in  a book  or  botanical 
press.” — Dr.  O.  Dickson  in  “ Hardwicke' s Science  Gossip." 

* Sinco  writing  tho  account,  I hnvo  just  read  of  tho  Cytisus  pinyurascensor  Cytisus 
Adami,  and  stating,  as  I liavo  dono,  on  tho  authority  of  u notice  given  of  it  in  Lindley 
and  Moore’s  “Treasury  of  Botany,”  of  its  being  a \h ybrid,  I havo  this  morning  road 
another  aooount  of  its  origin  in  The  Farmer  of  yesterday,  where,  reporting  tho  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  mooting  of  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Socioty,  it  is  stated — “ Mr. 
Loo,  Olovedon,  Bristol,  sent  most  remarkably  dissimilar  examples  of  apples  from  tho 
samo  branch  of  a tree  of  orango  Poarmain,  which  was  a fertile  suhjeot  of  oommont  at 
tho  mooting.  Tho  treo  was  tho  true  variety,  and  the  other  samples  were  of  a russotty 
cast,  instead  of  tho  bright  crimson  colouring  common  to  the  original.  Rev.  Mr. 
Berkeley  instanced  Cytisus  Adami  as  a sport  of  a similar  character,  which  is  believed 
to  havo  boon  produced  by  grafting  Cytisus  puipiirons  on  tho  laburnum,  and  by  somo 
aooident  one  ooll  of  tho  stock  and  one  of  the  graft  having  each  become  divided,  and 
then  united  together,  tho  result  had  boon  a plant  partaking  of  thenaturo  of  both.  Mr. 
Borkoloy  suggested  that  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  tho  stock  upon  which 
tho  orange  Poarmain  had  been  worked.”  Whatever  bo  its  origin,  tho  facts  1 have 
stated,  and  which  probably  many  of  us  have  soon  with  our  own  eyes,  of  the  same  tree 
producing  three  kinds  of  (lowers,  and  two,  if  not  three,  different  kinds  ol  leaves, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  those  having  resulted  from  (lie  operation  of  grafting.  Tho 
two  kinds  of  fruit,  too,  of  tlio  Pearmain  room  to  havo  arisen  from  the  same  cause. 
And  it  would  soom,  also,  that  many  of  tho  sports  we  mo  and  hoar  of  in  roses,  in 
changing  colour,  and  betaking  themselves  to  a climbing  habit,  are  duo  to  tho  samo 
cause. 
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DISTINCT  AND  HANDSOME  HARDY  PLANTS  FOR 
THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Tho  tnste  for  varying  the  surface  of  the  llower  garden,  and  for 
adding  to  its  interest  and  character  by  using  plants  of  a nobler 
typo  than  wo  have  already  generally  done,  is  suflieiently  developed 
to  warrant  us  in  assisting  it,  and  pointing  out  the  most  desirable  for 
such  purposes.  There  are  a great  many  recommended,  a gloat  many 
used  ; but,  as  usual,  the  really  meritorious  are  in  a minority.  It  is 
a dangerous  and  a useless  thing  to  place  tender  plants  in  the  open 
air,  for  the  sake  of  producing  such  an  effect  us  may  have  been  seen 
at  Battersea ; and  even  many  there  placed  in  the  open  air  have  no 
chance  of  looking  to  any  advantage  out  of  a hothouse  in  this 
country,  and  here  we  would  particularly  instance  the  Bananas.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  should  be  used  but  such  things  ns  will  stand 
our  climate  without  injury,  or  grow  freely  and  luxuriantly  in  it. 
Of  course  hardy  plants  are  the  very  best  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  as  yet  we  arc  far  from  having  a sufficiency  of  these  of  the 
precise  type  that  is  required,  and  so  we  must  draw  upon  tender  and 
half  hardy  subjects  for  the  present,  and  be  very  careful  in  doing  so; 
for  nothing  is  more  lamentable  than  to  see  an  English  garden  with 
tender  plants  perishing  from  cold  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The 
climate  and  altitude  of  the  garden  should  also  be  considered,  for  it 
should  be  well  known  that  you  may  grow  many  things  in  the  open 
air  about  London  and  southwards  which  will  barely  exist,  if  at  all, 
in  the  north  or  north-west.  Therefore,  the  position  and  capabi- 
lities of  the  place  are  the  first  things  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  it  may  prove 
cold  and  uncongenial  to  many  subjects  which  have  afforded  a good 
effect  about  London,  that  we  should  rest  satisfied  with  the  tame 
aspect  of  such.  We  quite  believe  that  there  is  no  part  in  these 
islands  for  which  fine,  verdant,  and  distinct-looking  plants  will  not 
eventually  be  found,  if  they  be  not  in  the  country  already.  Why, 
even  supposing  we  could  not  find  any  suitable  among  the  humble 
and  herbaceous  subjects,  how  much  may  we  not  do  towards  diver- 
sifying the  flower  garden  by  the  use  of  those  elegant  dwarf,  green, 
and  tapering  conifers  in  the  way  of  Retinospora  and  Cupressus, 
which  are  hardy  and  presentable  at  all  seasons.  There  is  hardly 
any  limit  to  their  extent  and  beauty  ; and,  if  it  be  urged  that  some 
of  them  might  grow  too  big  for  such  positions,  the  answer  is,  that 
they  may  be  removed  at  pleasure  and  taken  to  a more  suitable 
position.  We  do  not  suggest  the  placing  of  such  in  intimate 
association  with  the  transient-flowering  plants,  but  so  that  they  will 
contrast  with  and  tend  to  relieve  these.  There  is  nothing  more 
intolerable  than  a flat  wide  flower  garden  closely  packed  with 
small  or  large  beds,  and  so  arranged  that  you  see  nothing  but  a 
level  sheet  of  colour.  We  have  seen  such  changed  to  scenes  of 
beauty  by  making  the  beds  a subordinate  feature  to  the  turf 
embellished  with  choice  shrubs,  &c.,  and  have  no  doubt  that  a like 
change  is  required  with  many  flower  gardens.  But  we  will  at 
once  commence  with  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  subject,  and 
treat  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  THAT  FURNISH  A “SUB-TROPICAL”  EFFECT. 

Among  all  the  plants  ever  introduced  to  this  country,  you 
cannot  surpass  in  this  direction  the  various  kinds  of  Yucca,  or 
“ Adam’s  Needle  ” as  it  is  sometimes  called.  There  are  several 
species  hardy  and  well  suited  for  flower-garden  purposes,  and, 
more  advantageous  still,  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  The  effect 
afforded  by  these  Yuccas,  when  well  developed,  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
hothouse  plant  that  we  can  venture  in  the  open  air  for  the  summer, 
while  they  are  hardy  and  presentable  at  all  seasons.  They  may  be 
used  in  geometrical  “ English  ” or  any  other  style  of  garden,  or 
may  be  grouped  together  on  rustic  mounds,  or  in  any  other  way 
the  taste  of  the  owner  may  direct.  The  best,  perhaps,  considering 
its  graceful  and  noble  habit,  is  Y.  recurva,  which  is  simply  invalu- 
able in  every  garden.  Old  and  well  established  plants  of  it 
standing  alone  on  the  grass  are  pictures  of  grace  and  symmetry, 
from  the  lower  leaves  which  sweep  the  ground  to  the  central  ones 
that  point  up  as  straight  as  a needle.  It  is  amusing  to  think  of 
people  putting  tender  plants  in  the  open  air,  and  running  with 
sheets  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  and  rain  of  early  summer 
and  autumn,  while  perhaps  not  a specimen  of  this  fine  thing  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  place.  Than  this  there  is  no  plant  more  suited  for 
planting  between  and  associating  with  flower  beds.  Next  we  have 
Y.  gloriosa,  more  pointed  in  habit  and  rigid  in  style,  and  also 
large  and  imposing  in  proportions.  Lacking  the  grace  of  recurva, 
it  makes  up  for  that  to  some  extent  by  boldness  of  effect,  while, 
like  the  preceding,  it  sometimes  sends  up  a huge  mass  of  flower. 
Then  there  is  Y.  glaucescens,  with  a sea-green  foliage,  and  rather 
free  to  flower,  the  buds  being  of  a pink  tinge,  which  tends  to  give 
the  whole  inflorescence  a peculiarly  pleasing  tone.  This  is  a first- 
class  plant.  Y.  filamentosa  is  smaller  than  these,  but  given  to 
flower  with  much  vigour  and  beauty.  There  are  other  hardy 
kinds,  but  they  are  too  difficult  to  obtain  to  make  it  worth  while 
mentioning  them  here. 

Next  to  the  Yuccas,  as  effective  hardy  plants,  we  would  certainly 
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place  the  Pampas  grass  and  the  Arundo  conspicua.  The  Pampas 
grass  is  perhaps  as  well  known  as  any  other  garden  plant,  but 
people  are  too  upl  to  stick  it  in  some  out-of-thc  way  place,  which 
may  perhaps  bo  denominated  its  “ proper  ” one.  Doubtless  you 
cannot  have  a better  plant  in  a wood  or  wild  glade,  or  by  tho  mar- 
gin of  a stream,  than  the  Pampas  ; but  why  not  use  so  noble  a subject 
more  extensively  where  it  is  likely  tobe  more  seen, and  where  its  grace- 
ful and  noble  habit  and  splendid  silvery  plumes  may  help  to  diversify 
and  beautify  the  flower-garden  ? It  need  not  of  necessity  be  placed 
in  a position  or  positions  to  confuse  the  plan  of  the  garden,  or  inter- 
fere with  the  neat  arrangement  of  the  minor  plants  ; but  there  are 
few  places  in  which  it  may  not  be  made  an  admirable  adjunct,  and 
worked  in  with  great  effect  on  the  outskirts  of  the  llower  garden. 
Give  it  in  every  case  a capital  position  in  which  to  grow,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  best  soil,  and  the  deeper  the  better.  It  dislikes  a very 
exposed  position,  where  its  leaves  get  knocked  about  and  much 
hurt  by  the  wind ; but  nevertheless  wc  may  often  find  it  necessary 
to  plant  it  in  such,  and  by  tying  up  the  leaves  in  winter,  and 
spreading  some  cocoa-nut  fibre  about  its  base,  it  may  escape 
injury.  Probably  it  would  show  to  more  advantage  on  an  elevated 
place  than  any  other,  and  on  such  it  will  thrive  perfectly  if  sheltered 
by  shrubs.  We  have  noticed  its  development  strongest  of  all 
in  well-sheltered  hollows.  But  it  will  grew  anywhere  to  an  ordi- 
nary size.  With  it  we  would  associate  Arundo  conspicua,  a smaller 
grass,  though  in  somewhat  the  same  style,  and  flowering  earlier. 
This  makes  a handsome  object  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties 
of  England,  and  may  also  in  the  north,  though  we  have  no  experience 
of  it  there.  With  these  and  the  Yuccas,  bold  groups  and  speci- 
mens of  the  Tritomas  may  be  associated  with  the  best  effect.  We 
talk  about  sub-tropical  plants,  but  what  can  be  more  suggestive  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  vegetation  than  the  fiery  spikes  of 
these  pushing  up  till  almost  or  quite  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
grand  silvery  plumes  of  the  Pampas  ? Assuredly  nothing  ever 
seen  in  the  flower  garden.  The  best  kinds  of  Tritomas  axe  glauces- 
cens and  grandis ; the  last  being  late  and  very  tall,  the  first  an 
abundant  autumn  bloomer.  Plant  in  deep  good  soil,  and  do  not 
disturb  them  oftener  than  you  can  help. 

Next  in  utility  among  thoroughly  hardy  subjects  are  the  various 
kinds  of  Acanthus,  with  large  shiny  leaves,  and  a hardy,  vigo- 
rous constitution.  The  best  are  A.  lusitanicus,  a comparatively 
new  one,  which  is  beginning  to  find  its  way  into  English  nur- 
series, and  A.  spinosissimus,  which  is  far  from  common;  but,  in- 
deed, any  of  the  hardy  members  of  the  genus  that  we  can  obtain 
are  capable  of  furnishing  a nobler  leaf  effect  than  many  tender 
plants  placed  out  of  doors  for  that  object.  But  decidedly  the  best 
is  A.  lusitanicus,  a noble-growing  kind — the  leaves  very  large,  and 
of  a dark  polished  green.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  leaves  re- 
tain their  glistening  vigour  till  cut  off  by  frost.  But  though  hardy, 
if  kept  over  the  winter  in  pots,  it  sends  up  a fine  crop  of  leaves,  and 
may  thus  be  used  with  effect  as  an  in-door  greenhouse  plant.  In 
the  south  of  England  and  Ireland  the  New-Zealand  flax,  Phormium 
tenax,  sometimes  makes  a nice  plant,  and  is  worth  a trial ; so  does 
the  elegant  Bamboo,  Arundinaria  falcata,  and  the  coarser  though 
handsome  Arundo  donax.  And  some  of  those  green  and  graceful 
Dracaenas,  which  are  such  fine  things  in  a conservatory,  may  be 
grown  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  the  south  of  Ireland  ; indeed, 
we  have  seen  D.  australis  do  well  in  Devon ; and  in  a vase  in  the 
garden  of  the  superintendent  of  Alexandra  Park,  at  Muswell  Hill, 
a plant  of  Dracrena  indivisa  has  stood  out  for  some  winters 
past  and  grown  well  every  summer.  But  such  things  have  little  or 
no  chance  in  the  north,  where  it  is  fortunate,  however,  that  those 
beautiful  dwarf  and  tapering  conifers  may  be  grown  with  ease. 
Such  things  as  Thuja  aurea,  nice  young  specimens  of  Thvjopsis 
borealis,  and  various  kinds  of  Cupressus,  Retinospora,  &c.,  are 
fortunately  as  hardy  as  we  could  desire,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
suited  for  diversifying  the  flower  garden. 

Of  all  plants  with  finely  dissected  leaves.  Ferulas  are  the  best — 
they  are  even  more  elegant  than  the  finest  ferns — but  not  easy  to 
be  got  in  nurseries,  and,  indeed,  often  the  only  way  you  can  obtain 
them  is  from  seed,  or  from  a botanic  garden.  They  come  up  in 
winter,  and  look  very  attractive  through  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  but  fade  too  soon  in  autumn,  and  are  not  therefore  suited 
for  placing  with  summer  flowers,  but  rather  about  the  margins  of 
shrubberies,  &c.  There  are  many  other  things  in  the  same  order 
distinguished  by  beauty  of  leaf,  from  Meum  athamanticum  upwards; 
but  they  are  scarcely  to  be  had  in  “ the  trade.”  If  it  were  bulb- 
planting time,  we  would  occupy  some  space  in  reminding  the  reader 
that  a lot  of  tall  and  noble  Lilies,  like  tigrinum,  Fortunei,  and 
excelsum,  are  grand  things  for  producing  a line  effect  in  autumn, 
either  in  isolated  beds  or  here  and  there  among  roses  or  shrubs ; 
but  we  must  adapt  our  essay  to  the  wants  of  the  time,  and  leave 
those  alone  at  least  till  autumn. 

We  wish  to  direct  attention  to  Thalictrvm  minus  as  being 
capable  of  affording,  when  fully  exposed  in  the  flower  garden, 
almost  precisely  the  same  effect  that  the  common  Maiden-hair  fern 
(Adiantum  cuneatum ) does  in  the  houses.  That  it  certainly  will 
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do  when  established;  and  those  who  have  planted  young  specimens, 
or  are  about  to  do  so,  should  not  disturb  them  for  some  years,  as  young 
weak  plants  are  not  big  enough  to  afford  the  effect  we  desire.  We 
have  also  found  that  another  perfectly  hardy  plant  affords  a fern- 
like effect  of  a different  though  perhaps  equally  useful  character. 
The  Thalictrum  has  spreading  composite  leaves,  like  the  Maiden- 
hairs, but  the  plant  we  now  wish  to  bring  under  notice  has  pinnate 
leaves,  reminding  one  of  the  small  Blechnum  type  of  ferns,  but 
prettier  than  any  of  that  group  we  can  call  to  mind.  It  is  the 
rather  common  English  Spirea  or  Dropwort,  Spirea  filipendula. 
Its  deeply-toothed  and  fresh  green  radical  leaves  look  almost 
exactly  like  those  of  a fern  when  planted  in  line,  and  the  flower- 
stems  pinched  off  as  a matter  of  course.  It  is  a common  plant  in 
England,  though  not  in  Ireland.  There  is  a double-flowering 
variety,  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
i3  a little  dwarfer  than  the  single  one.  There  need  be  no  more 
doubt  about  this  than  about  the  Thalictrum ; we  have  proved  both 
to  be  highly  suitable  and  elegant  as  dwarf  edging  plants. 

Of  other  herbaceous  plants  likely  to  do  good  in  this  way,  one  of 
the  very  best  is  Eryngium  amethystinum,  a fine  thing,  with  its 
flower-stems  of  the  deepest  and  finest  blue,  and  the  flowers  of  which 
may  be  kept  over  the  winter ; and  Statice  lalifolia , for  the  sake  of 
the  great  distinct  mass  of  bloom  it  produces  in  the  autumn.  In 
mild  places  in  the  south,  or  along  the  coast,  wherever  the  graceful 
bamboo,  Arundinaria  falcata  would  do,  it  should  be  planted. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  hardy  plants  in  this  way,  both  for 
grace  and  colour,  is  the  variegated  variety  of  the  Great  Reed  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  Arundo  donax  varieyala.  This  may  be  grown 
over  the  greater  part  of  England  as  a flower-garden  ornament,  and 
kept  over  the  winter  in  the  ground,  too,  by  covering  the  ground 
round  its  collar  with  some  refuse  stuff  like  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  coal 
ashes,  and  over  that,  as  it  is  a beautiful  and  choice  plant,  winding 
a bit  of  old  matting  round  the  stem.  It  does  not  grow  near  so  high 
as  the  green  kind,  being  doubtless  dwarfed  by  the  brilliant  varie- 
gation it  displays.  We  know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the 
centre  of  a not  over  large  bed  of  choice  things  than  a plant  of 
this.  We  have  preserved  it  as  above  described  in  stiff  cold  soil; 
on  warm  and  good  soil  there  would  be  no  trouble  with  it.  Another 
good  subject,  though  but  an  annual,  requiring  much  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Castor  Oil,  is  the  new  variegated  Japanese  maize, 
a really  graceful  and  pretty  thing,  which  merits  general  culture. 
It  is  very  pretty  in  the  flower  garden,  or  any  other  position  in  which 
you  can  use  a prettily-striped  plant.  If  you  are  fond  of  huge- 
leaved things,  try  and  get  a root  or  two  of  Rheum  Emodi,  a fine 
scarce  kind  of  Rhubarb,  with  grand  leaves,  having  red  veins ; and 
Crambe  cordifolia,  an  immense  kind  of  Seakale,  with  great  green 
leaves.  These  would  be  fine  for  the  composition  of  bold  groups, 
and  if  among  such  were  sprinkled  the  bolder  kinds  of  Lilies,  the  effect 
in  the  autumn  would  be  very  fine.  To  wind  up,  Cynara  horrida, 
a near  relative  of  the  “French  Artichoke,”  is  very  fine,  with  ample 
silvery  leaves ; and  the  great  Gunnera  scabra,  found  by  Darwin, 
and  mentioned  by  him  in  his  “ Voyage,”  comes  to  a surprising  size  if 
allowed  deep  soil,  plenty  of  shelter,  and  water.  Phytolacca 
decandra  is  large  and  conspicuous,  but  has  scarcely  quality  enough. 
Funkia  Sieboldiana  is  very  fine  for  a rich  light  or  peaty  soil;  and 
Craspedia  macrocephala  is  a lovely  silvery  plant,  with  soft  hemi- 
spherical flowers  of  the  purest  yellow — one  of  the  handsomest 
plants  in  existence.  Silybum  marianum  and  S.  eburneum  are 
biennials  of  very  marked  aspect.  Salvia  aryentea  is  the  hand- 
somest of  all  large  silvery-leaved  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  its 
leaves  spreading  out  on  the  ground  like  little  blankets.  Helianthus 
aryyalis  is  a very  tall  composite,  with  recurved  leaves,  growing  eight 
or  ten  feet  high  ; and  Artemesia  annua  is  a green  wormwood,  which 
torms  a pleasing,  dense,  fresh,  and  pyramidal  bush  ; and  any  of  the 
Onopordons  are  valuable  from  their  thorough  distinctiveness  and  the 
fine  effect  they  offer  when  contrasted  with  our  ordinary  green  shrub- 
bery vegetation.  The  best  position  for  them  is  on  the  margin  of  a 
shrubbery  or  plantation,  where  they  will  sow  themselves,  and 
where,  when  the  young  start  up  into  stem,  they  must  all  be  cut 
away  with  a hoe  or  spade,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
individuals  at  any  given  point.  Yucca  kecurva. 

THE  SALVIA  AND  VARIETIES. 

This  is  a very  useful  class  of  plants,  either  for  growing  as  plants 
in  pots,  for  ornamenting  the  greenhouse  when  in  flower,  or  for 
planting  out  in  beds  or  borders,  for  enlivening  the  flower  garden 
during  the  late  autumn  months  with  their  many  shades  of  scarlet 
and  blue  flowers.  What  blue  is  there  to  surpass  in  richness  of 
texture  and  colour  Salvia  patens  1 and  nothing  makes  a finer  bed. 
It  is  true  it  almost  grows  too  tall,  especially  in  showery  seasons, 
so  as  to  somewhat  unfit  it  to  harmonise  in  the  arrangement  with 
the  heights  of  the  generality  of  our  bedding  plants.  But  this  fault 
can  be  got  rid  of  by  planting  it  in  a single  bed — that  is,  in  positions 
where  matches  of  colour  and  height  are  not  requisite — though,  by 
the  bye,  we  can,  as  with  other  plants,  have  two  beds  instead  of 
one,  if  it  be  required,  they  should  correspond.  Being  a tuberous- 


rooted  plant,  they  can  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn  when  done 
flowering,  and  stored  away  the  same  as  dahlias.  If  the  roots  are 
potted  early  in  the  spring  and  plunged  in  heat,  they  will  throw  up 
a great  number  of  shoots,  and  as  these  are  taken  off  so  will  the 
quantity  keep  increasing,  so  that  from  a single  root  you  may  strike 
a goodly  number  of  plants  by  the  time  we  usually  commence 
bedding.  They  are  more  difficult  to  propagate  in  the  autumn,  as 
every  shoot  emitted  has  a tendency  to  produce  flower,  and  the 
wood  becomes  too  thready  or  hard  ; so  that  out  of  the  many  you 
may  insert  in  pots  there  will  be  but  few  rooted.  Salvia  patens 
alba  requires  exactly  the  same  treatment.  I cannot  say  that  as  a 
flower  I admire  it,  because  it  is  not  a pure  white,  although  named 
alba,  it  having  mixed  up  with  its  colour  too  much  of  the  strain 
of  its  parent,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a dirty  white, 
although  it  makes  a very  desirable  change  when  growing  with 
others. 

Salvia  Grahamii. — This  is  a very  superior  variety  for  winter 
decoration.  It  partakes  more  of  a shrubby  habit  as  compared  with 
those  already  mentioned.  It  has  smaller  leaves,  and  throws  up  well 
above  the  foliage  some  fine  erect  spikes  of  bright  crimson  flowers, 
which  with  care  last  a long  time  in  perfection  during  the  dull 
months  of  winter. 

Salvia  splendens. — I remember  the  period  when  you  would 
scarcely  behold  a conservatory  or  greenhouse,  during  the  late 
autumn  months,  without  observing  quantities  of  this  variety  in 
bloom  mixed  with  other  plants,  its  fine,  clear,  bright  coloured 
scarlet  flowers  being  pushed  forth  somewhat  pendant  fashion  from 
the  points  of  the  shoots.  Of  all  the  varieties  I am  acquainted  with, 
this  requires  the  most  careful  management.  When  in  flower  in  the 
conservatory  it  must  not  be  subject  to  damp,  or  you  will  soon  lose 
the  flowers.  The  plant  at  this  stage  of  its  growth  delights  in  a rather 
dry  atmosphere,  but  not  that  kind  which  is  created  by  fire-heat, 
although  a gentle  warmth  given  now  and  then  would  be  beneficial. 
Another  destructive  enemy  to  guard  against -is  the  red  spider,  and 
this  plant  is  very  liable  to  be  infested  with  it.  The  best  prevention 
is  to  encourage  a free  and  vigorous  growth  during  the  summer 
months,  with  frequent  syringing,  not  to  allow  them  to  become  pot- 
bound  till  towards  the  period  of  their  flowering.  The  more  healthy 
plants  generally  are  those  which  are  struck  from  cuttings  obtained 
from  old  plants  that  have  been  put  in  heat  early  in  the  spring. 

Salvia  G esnerifolia. — This  is  another  excellent  variety  for  winter 
flowering,  producing  a profuse  number  of  rich  crimson  coloured 
flowers.  It  is  a very  luxurious-growing  plant,  and  is  not  so  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  insects  as  the  last-named  variety.  Its  deep  green 
healthy  coloured  foliage  contrasts  well  with  its  bright  flowers. 
We  cannot  grow  too  much  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  winter  decoration 
in  the  conservatory,  where  we  have  the  space  at  our  command. 

Salvia  fulyens. — This  rapid-growing  variety  is  well  adapted  for 
large  beds  or  specimens  in  the  border.  The  only  drawback  to  their 
general  culture  for  that  purpose  is,  that  they  do  not  commence 
flowering  till  late  in  the  autumn,  although  you  may  previously  give 
every  possible  encouragement  to  the  production  of  a vigorous 
growth.  Should  frost  come  upon  us  quickly,  the  consequence 
would  be  that  their  beauty  would  be  suddenly  destroyed ; yet, 
withal,  I would  advise  its  being  planted  freely,  for,  should  the 
autumn  be  favourable,  it  will,  with  the  dahlias,  add  much  to  the 
floral  beauties  of  the  garden  at  that  season.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  when  living  at  Clapham  Park,  I planted  this  variety  alternately 
with  S.  splendens,  round  the  outside  border  of  a very  large  bed, 
in  which  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other  American  plants  were 
growing,  and  the  production  of  flower  and  growth  surpassed  any- 
thing I ever  saw  in  connexion  with  these  plants  before  or  since — an 
evidence  that  their  roots  are  partial  to  peat  earth. 

Salvia  chamcedryoides. — I have  lost  sight  of  this  most  beautiful 
variety  for  several  years  past.  I made  some  inquiries  respecting 
it  lately,  and  was  informed  that  Mr.  Salter,  of  the  Versailles 
Nursery,  Hammersmith,  had  it  growing.  It  is  very  dwarf  com- 
pared with  the  other  sorts,  and  not  so  succulent  in  its  habit,  but 
the  flowers  are  an  intense  rich  blue.  I may  compare  it  in  colour  to 
the  flowers  of  that  lovely  greenhouse  plant  Hovea  Celsii. 

There  are  many  other  desirable  varieties  of  Salvias  I might 
enumerate,  but  with  the  culture  and  habit  of  the  above  T am  more 
conversant  than  with  any  others.  Joun  F.  M'Elroy. 

CKaleutuir* 

WORK  FOR  WEEK~G0MMENCING  MAY  4. 
lUtcljcn  (Tiarticn  anti  JFramr  ffirounti. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Sow  beet  for  a winter  supply.  Thin  beets  nlrcady 
up,  and  if  any  gaps  in  the  drills,  fill  up  by  transplanting  the  thinnings  in 
showery  weather.  Sow  Walclieren  brooooli,  oollards,  oaulillower,  endive, 
kidney  beans,  lettuce,  leeks,  spinaoh.  I’lant  out  marrows,  ridge  cuoura- 
bors,  capsicums,  tomatoes,  colery,  and  anything  that  may  be  strong  enough 
from  seed-beds  of  cabbage  and  winter  greens. 

Potatoes  aro  pushing  with  vigour  overywhore.  Hooing  between  is  of 
immense  benefit,  and  a little  earth  may  be  drawn  to  the  stems,  but  the 
heavy  moulding  up  to  wliioh  they  aro  subjected  on  the  orthodox  plan  of 
I cultivation  is  deoidodly  injurious.  If  any  remain  to  bo  planted,  get 
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them  in  without  delay,  nnd  if  a sprinkle  of  manure  can  bo  afforded  to 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  it  well  help  them  to  atari  freely. 

IV iNTF.it  Giibens  of  nil  kinda  to  bo  prlokod  out  from  aeod-beda  na  noon 
as  largo  enough  to  bundle.  Choose  showery  weather,  nnd  put  them  on 
good  ground. 

Kidney  Beans,  both  dwarf  nnd  runners,  to  be  sown  for  main  crops. 

Sea  kale  is  pushing  into  flower,  but  unless  seed  is  wanted  the  flower- 
hends  should  bo  nipped  out. 

SriNACH  is  usually  sown  thick,  nnd  a good  way  to  thin  it  is  to  wait  till 
the  loaves  aro  an  inch  long,  and  then  draw  the  plants  in  little  bunches. 
They  make  a very  nice  dish,  if  tho  cook  will  take  the  trouble  to  out  off  the 
roots  nnd  remove  tho  bottom  leaves.  But  if  not  wanted,  thin  the  crop  and 
throw  the  thinnings  on  the  rubbish  heap.  If  left  much  crowded,  it  runs 
into  flower  quickly. 

Parsley  sown  now  will  bo  up  soon.  Sow  on  rich  light  soil,  nnd  transplant 
as  soon  ns  large  enough  to  handle.  This  method  will  ensure  finer  produce 
than  leaving  the  plants  to  stand  where  sown,  and  those  with  richly-curled 
leaves  can  be  selected  ns  soon  as  they  are  a little  advanoed  beyond  the 
seed-leaf. 

Cucumbers  in  trenches  planted  out  at  once,  and  protected  with  hand- 
glasses, will  produce  better  crops  than  if  kept  in  pots  till  they  spindle 
nway  their  strength.  Make  the  trenches  two  and  a half  feet  wide,  and  one 
foot  deep.  Fill  it  n foot  above  the  surface  with  hot  dung  that  has  been 
twice  turned,  or  a mixture  of  leaves,  straw,  and  grass-mowings.  Three 
days  afterwards  put  on  six  inches  of  soil,  and  leave  it  a couple  of  days ; 
then  put  on  three  or  four  inches  more  soil,  and  plant.  They  will  then 
have  a steady  bottom-heat,  and  if  sheltered  for  a time  will  do  well. 

Turnirs  are  not  much  in  demand  till  autumn  and  winter,  but  this  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  a small  breadth  for  summer  supply.  Use  manure  abun- 
dantly, and  after  sowing  sprinkle  over  the  bed  a little  lime  or  soot.  This 
usually  prevents  the  eatiDg-off  of  the  young  plant  by  the  fly,  as  it  is  only 
while  in  the  seed-leaf  that  turnips  are  in  danger. 

Surface-dressing  between  growing  crops  with  wood-ashes, 'soot,  guano, 
or  any  good  ariificial  manure,  such  as  “Standen’s  Amateur’s  Friend,”  is 
far  better  than  the  use  of  manure-water  in  all  open-ground  cultivation. 
Indeed,  in  most  good  gardens  pot  plants  demand  all  the  liquid  manure 
that  can  be  got;  but  where  there  are  capacious  sewage  tanks,  and  a good 
supply,  it  may  be  used  freely  to  roses,  strawberries,  cauliflowers,  rhubarb, 
gooseberry-trees,  hollyhocks,  and  other  gross-feeding  plants.  It  should 
always  be  understood  that  weak  manure  water  in  large  quantities  is  to  be 
preferred  to  strong  manure  in  small  quantities. 

Weeds  are  springing  up  in  abundance  everywhere.  Brisk  hoeing  will 
stop  them  fora  time,  and  save  much  after-work,  and  the  spreading  of  their 
seeds,  while  the  crops  will  be  benefited. 

Lime-water  should  be  used  quite  clear,  and  as  a given  bulk  of  water 
will  only  take  up  a certain  quantity  of  lime,  it  cannot,  if  clear,  be  too  strong. 
It  should  be  prepared  a few  days  in  advance  to  ensure  its  being  good.  A 
pound  of  lime  is  enough  for  four  gallons,  but  if  more  is  used,  it  only  forms 
a sediment,  and  does  no  harm. 

Jflotocr  ffiarften. 

Bedding  out. — Choose  dull  dry  weather  if  possible,  while  the  ground 
is  moderately  moist.  Have  the  plants  pretty  dry,  by  withholding  the 
water  the  day  they  are  to  be  turned  out.  By  watching  the  barometer, 
and  getting  all  planting  done  just  before  rain,  much  labour  in  after- 
watering will  be  saved. 

Ivy  does  not  generally  figure  as  an  item  in  gardening  calendars ; but  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  now  is  the  best  time  to  propagate 
it.  The  plants  struck  from  young  shoots  now  will  have  tremendous  vigour 
if  well  managed.  In  “Rustic  Adornments  for  Homes  of  Taste’’  is  8 
description  of  a mode  of  growing  ivy  to  form  umbrellas  and  canopies  for 
use  at  fetes  and  festivals.  Now  is  the  timo  to  strike  cuttings  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  take  them  up  in  clean  rods  to  the  required  height  at  which  they 
are  to  be  stopped  to  form  a head.  These  should  be  grown  from  the  first 
in  pots,  and  never  be  put  in  the  open  ground  until  discarded  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  originally  grown. 

Herbaceous  Plants  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes  will  in  many  cases 
require  to  be  neatly  staked  to  protect  them  from  high  winds  and  heavy 
rains.  This  the  more  needful  where  herbaceous  plants  are  mixed  with 
shrubs  in  borders,  as  in  such  cases  they  always  push  their  heads  of  flowers 
out  in  an  oblique  manner,  and  this  prepares  them  to  fall  over  when  heavy 
rains  occur. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones. — These  want  plenty  of  water  while  their 
flower-buds  are  swelling,  yet  we  do  not  like  artificial  watering.  First 
give  the  beds  a good  soaking  in  the  evening,  using  a water-pot  with  a 
coarse  rose  on,  and  do  not  be  afraid  as  to  quantity.  The  next  night  have 
ready  a hogshead  or  so  of  lime-water,  and  use  this  without  a rose,  pouring 
the  water  from  the  spout  of  the  pot  put  close  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  wet 
the  leaves  as  little  as  possible.  By  this  process  they  will  be  greatly 
benefited,  and  will  not  want  water  again  this  season. 

Grass  Lawns  require  much  attention  now.  Daisies  are  in  bloom,  and 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  them.  Everybody  is  in  want  of  a 
specific  for  their  eradication.  We  have  said  so  often  that  we  are  half  afraid 
to  repeat  it,  though  we  must,  because  inquiries  are  repeated,  that  spudding 
them  out  is  the  only  effectual  means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  It  is  a sheer 
matter  of  time  and  patience  and  back-ache.  Where  there  is  a full  com- 
plement of  work  for  the  gardener,  there  ought  to  be  no  complaint  about 
daisies  on  the  lawn,  for  if  he  is  doing  his  duty  his  hands  are  over-full  now, 
and  while  he  is  spudding  daisies  a thousand  important  things  will  go  to 
ruin.  We  have  no  faith  in  putting  boys  and  girls  to  this  work,  though  no 
doubt  half  a dozen  youngsters  trained  to  the  work  would  be  useful,  and 
earn  more  than  their  salt  in  spudding  them  out.  The  best  tool  is  a large 
strong  knife  with  a stout  horn  handle,  and  the  way  to  use  it  is  to  heave 
up  the  daisy  gently,  and  draw  it  out  by  the  roots  complete,  then  tread  the 
earth  back.  In  many  places,  daisies  thrive  and  grass  does  not;  it  is  a 
question,  theD,  seeing  that,  barring  the  flowers,  daisies  are  close-growing 
and  evergreen,  whether  it  is  not  better  in  the  end  to  leave  them  alone, 
and  silently  sing  the  ditty  of  “ We  must  all  be  contented,  and  bear  with 
the  ups  and  the  downs  and,  by  the  way,  daisies  are  rarely  seen  on 
downs;  it  is  on  the  flat  fat  loams  they  prosper.  Generally  speaking,  lawns 
require  plenty  of  roller  and  machine  now.  New  grass  must  be  tenderly 
dealt  with,  and  much  as  we  love  machines,  and  enjoy  the  using  of  them, 
we  prefer  the  scythe  for  the  first  few  mowings  of  lawns  newly  made  from 
seed. 

Rockeries  may  be  brightened  up  now  by  turning  out  in  suitable  places 
such  plants  as  Saxifrages,  Phlox  subulata,Dianthusfragrans,  Antirrhinums, 


Columbines,  Festuoa  glauca,  F.lymus  glauca,  Crimson  Thrift,  Campanula 
gnrganicn  and  rotundifolia,  I’otentillas,  Ac.  At  the  nurseries  where 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  are  grown  in  variety,  charming  selections 
may  be  made  at  very  low  prices  ; and  as  many  of  tho  plants  are  now  in 
bloom,  the  futuro  effect  of  the  selection  can  be  judged  at  once.  Ornamental 
grasses  contribute  largely  to  tho  decoration  of  rockeries,  if  judiciously  used. 

JFruft  fflntttrn  nntt  ©rcljartt  l)ou8t. 

Fruits  ripening  under  glasH  must  have  a comparatively  dry  air  and 
plenty  of  ventilation,  or  they  will  lack  colour  and  flavour.  If  a few  fine 
fruits  aro  preferable  to  many  of  an  inferior  kind,  let  those  that  take  tho 
lead  swell  off  and  ripen,  nnd  remove  tho  greater  part  of  the  remainder. 
This  practice  is  of  great  importance  in  the  case  of  strawberries,  as  succes- 
sion hunches  coming  on  while  more  forward  heads  of  fruit  are  ripening 
retard  tho  progress  of  the  latter,  and  prevent  them  attaining  to  their  full 
size  and  flavour. 

Orchard-house  Trees  ore  now  swelling  their  fruit,  and  need  the  help 
of  manure- water.  Use  it  rather  weak  at  first,  for  fear  of  causing  stone- 
fruit  to  fall.  After  two  or  three  doses,  alternating  with  plain  waterings, 
increase  its  strength.  Stone-fruits  not  yet  beginning  to  swell  should  be 
kept  without  it  for  the  present.  As  the  mulch  in  the  pots  has  now  become 
dry  and  chippy,  take  it  out,  and  replace  with  fat,  half-rotted  dung.  Use 
the  syringe  freely,  nnd  with  force,  to  wash  off  withered  blossoms.  Give 
air  night  and  day,  and  pinch  in  to  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  from  the  base 
all  the  side-shoots,  to  cause  a production  of  fruit-spurs.  If  the  shoots 
have  got  too  far,  and  the  thumb-nail  will  not  cut  them  clean  through,  use 
a small  knife  or  scissors.  Wherever  you  see  a curled  leaf,  search  for  the 
cause  of  it,  and  you  will  find  either  grub  or  fly,  with  either  of  which  deal 
promptly. 

ffirecnljouse  anb  ©onstrbatorp. 

Single-flowering  Chinese  Primula. — The  single  varieties  are  raised 
from  seed,  sown  from  May  to  July,  according  to  the  period  at  which  you 
wish  your  plants  to  be  in  perfection  both  as  to  flower  and  foliage.  If  you 
wish  to  have  them  at  Christmas,  sow  in  middle  of  May;  if  in  February, 
sow  in  June;  if  in  March  and  April,  sow  in  July.  The  compost  we  usually 
sow  our  seed  in  is  composed  of  fibrous  yellow  loam,  old  leaf-Eoil,  and 
silver  sand  passed  through  a fine  sieve,  and  well  incorporated ; three 
parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-soil  will  be  the  proper  proportion,  using 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  If  leaf-soil  cannot  be  procured,  peat 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  is  not  so  good.  The  pot  we  use  is  a five 
or  six  inch  one,  filled  one -third  of  the  way  up  with  broken  crocks  for 
drainage,  then  fill  with  the  compost  nearly  to  the  top,  water  with  a fine 
rose  thoroughly,  sow  the  seed,  and  sprinkle  a little  silver  sand  on  the  top, 
barely  enough  to  cover  the  seed  ; cover  the  pot  with  a pane  of  glass,  and 
place  it  as  near  the  light  as  possible  in  a shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  a 
frame,  shading  from  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun.  In  two  or  three  weeks 
you  will  have  a nice  crop.  As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  easily, 
transplant  singly  into  small  thumb-pots,  using  the  same  compost,  and 
place  in  a close  cool  frame  for  a week  or  ten  days,  gradually  giving  air 
to  harden  the  young  plants,  and  prevent  them  from  drawing  up  weak 
and  spindly.  As  soon  as  well  established,  repot  into  their  blooming 
pots,  using  the  compost  in  the  same  proportions,  only  passing  it  through 
a coarse  sieve  instead  of  a fine  one,  adding  a small  quantity  of  well- 
decomposed  manure — the  older  .the  better.  If  you  have  a half-spent  hot- 
bed to  stand  the  plants  on  at  this  potting,  it  will  assist  them  mate- 
rially, as  the  grand  secret  is  to  keep  them  growing  from  the  time  the 
seed  germinates  until  they  are  in  bloom ; allowing  them  to  become  pot- 
bound  or  checked  in  any  way,  will  so  injure  your  plants  that  a very 
unsatisfactory  bloom  will  be  the  consequenee.  About  the  middle  of 
September,  they  should  be  placed  either  in  a nice  warm  greenhouse, 
with  ample  means  for  ventilation  (by  this  we  don’t  mean  cold  draughts 
of  air,  but  the  ventilation  so  arranged  that  the  air  shall  be  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  the  house  before  coming  into  contact  with  the  plants) 
or  a pit  with  the  same  command  for  admitting  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  The  Chinese  primrose  requires  the  treatment  of  an  interme- 
diate house  through  the  winter  months,  in  which  the  temperature 
should  not  be  less  than  45°  or  exceed  60°,  unless  when  there  is  sun,  when 
5°  for  an  hour  or  two  in  addition  would  do  no  harm.  Another  point  to 
be  remembered  is,  when  watering  the  plants,  the  water  should  be  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  house  or  pit  in  which  the  plants  are  kept.  With 
a little  care  the  plants  will  progress  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
spikes  can  be  seen  in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  weak  manure-water  should 
be  given  twice  a week  ; only  it  must  be  weak,  and  should  contain  soot  in 
solution  if  possible,  as  this,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  will  give  a fine 
colour  to  the  flowers,  a great  addition,  and  makes  the  plants  of  more 
value.  It  is  better  to  sow  seed  and  raise  young  plants  of  the  single 
varieties  annually,  although,  if  a very  fine  variety  has  beeD  obtained,  it 
may  be  propagated  and  grown  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  for  double  varieties. 

Double-flowering  Chinese  Primula. — The  usual  way  of  propagating 
the  double  varieties  is  by  cuttings  or  splitting  up  the  old  plants.  After 
blooming,  the  plants  require  a season  of  rest  (say  a month),  after  which,  if 
kept  close,  they  will  grow  freely,  and  produce  plenty  of  cuttings.  These 
should  be  planted  in  single  pots  (thumbs)  ; the  end  of  the  cutting  should 
be  cased  entirely  in  silver  sand,  and  placed  in  a mild  bottom-heat.  In 
three  or  four  weeks  they  will  be  rootl'd  sufficiently  to  be  repotted  into  a 
four-inch  or  five-inch  pot,  taking  care  to  keep  them  growing  without 
check,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  to  the  side  of  the  pot,  again  shifting  into 
a larger  one.  In  this  way  fine  plants  can  be  grown  in  one  season.  To 
obtain,  however,  a fine  specimen,  instead  of  cutting  the  plants  to  pieces  for 
cuttings,  repot  the  whole  plant  at  once  into  a five-inch  or  six-inch  pot, 
taking  care  in  every  stage  to  well  drain  the  pots,  and  when  rooted  nicely, 
pot  into  a 24-sized  pot  (eight  inches),  or  larger  if  required,  although  it 
will  be  well  never  to  over-pot  any  plants,  as  they  will  not  make  growth  so 
quickly  or  so  freely  as  when  given  a moderate  shife.  To  grow  primulas 
successfully,  they  must  have  no  check  from  the  first  start,  and  avoid  the 
two  extremes,  neither  too  cold  nor  too  hot  an  atmosphere,  but  the  happy 
medium,  usually  termed  an  intermediate  house,  45°  to  50°  by  night,  ranging 
from  55°  to  (15°  by  day,  but  not  the  latter  unless  by  sun-heat.  Water 
carefully,  neither  drenching  the  plants  nor  allowing  them  to  flag,  and  you 
may  expect  some  recompense  for  your  trouble.  These  few  hints  will 
apply  more  or  less  to  all  soft-wooded  plants,  only  they  do  not  all  require 
an  intermediate  house.  A little  practice  will,  we  trust,  with  these  remarks 
assist  our  readers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  primula  and  other  useful 
spring  flowers. 
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Lapaqeria  rosea. — This  is  a good  time  to  plant  this  glorious  climber. 
Lapagerias  from  layers  cannot  always  be  depended  on;  but  Lapagerias 
from  seed  are  as  suro  to  grow  as  Virginian  creepers,  give  them  but  the 
proper  soil  and  suitable  conditions.  In  a pot,  Lnpageria  is  like  an  eagle 
caged  : it  must  pine  and  die— its  doom  is  upon  it.  The  only  way  to  be 
safe  is  to  plant  it  out  in  a capacious  bed  of  peat  raised  above  the  level.  If 
wo  could  choose  all  our  conditions,  we  would  train  the  plant  up  a back  wall 
with  a west  aspect,  in  a roomy  airy  house  heated  by  hot  water — just 
enough  to  keep  frost  out.  The  bed  should  go  right  across  the  house,  and 
be  of  any  length,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  or  more.  It  should  be  three  feet 
wide,  two  feet  deep,  and  be  kept  up  with  a brick  wall  in  front.  In  any 
case,  the  plant  ought  to  have  a depth  of  eighteen  inches  of  peat,  and  a 
surface  of  border  equal  to  twelve  square  feet,  which  will  allow  for  six  feet 
of  length  and  two  feet  of  width,  and  in  less  than  that  bulk  of  earth  we 
should  not  expect  to  make  much  of  it.  Supposing  the  bed  to  be  two  feet 
deep,  there  may  be  six  inches  of  hard  rubble  at  the  bottom,  and  the  rest 
filled  up  with  peat  of  a gritty  nature — such  as  that  from  Wimbledon  or 
Shirley  ; but  a greasy  peat  of  a strong  character  would  require  a fifth  part 
of  its  bulk  of  small  pebbles  added,  say  clean  shingle  of  the  size  of  hazel- 
nuts and  less.  Now  with  this  bed  there  is  another  help  wanted,  and  that 
is  abundance  of  water.  As  to  temperature,  the  plant  requires  much  the 
same  treatment  as  a Cape  heath — to  be  kept  airy  at  all  times,  protected 
from  frost,  but  to  taste  as  little  artificial  heat  as  possible.  Of  course,  if  it 
i3  not  possible  to  have  a run  of  water,  there  must  be  plenty  of  water 
supplied  by  hand  labour,  or  by  a hose.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that 
the  front  of  the  bed  may  be  used  as  a stage  for  pot  plants,  provided  they 
are  stood  on  empty  pots  inverted,  both  to  keep  the  plants  from  rooting 
through  into  the  damp  peat,  and  to  prevent  the  peat  getting  pasty  and 
sour,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  if  the  atmosphere  is  excluded  by  covering  the 
bed  with  pots.  But  the  best  way  to  treat  the  surface  will  be  to  plant  it  all 
over  with  two-inch  lengths  of  Lycopodium  dcnticulatum,  six  inches  apart; 
these  will  meet,  and  form  a dense  carpeting  of  most  delightful  verdure, 
and  do  no  harm  to  the  roots  of  the  Lapageria.  As  to  training  and  pruning, 
we  apprehend  the  cultivators  of  this  beautiful  climber  will  find  no  difficulty. 

Camellias  from  Cuttings. — This  mode  of  propagating  is  not  recom- 
mended, for  camellias  grafted  or  inarched  on  seedling  stocks  are  preferable 
to  plants  on  their  own  roots.  The  best  time  to  take  cuttings  is  when  the 
young  shoots  of  the  season  are  just  getting  ripe.  Then  cut  off  the  young 
shoots  at  the  fourth  joint  from  the  top,  that  is,  to  have  cuttings  four 
joints  long.  With  a sharp  knife  trim  away  the  wood  of  the  internode  by  a 
horizontal  cut  close  below  the  lowest  joint,  and  from  that  and  the  next 
joint  above  remove  the  leaves.  Bill  some  large  shallow  pans  with  silver- 
sand,  and  dibble  in  the  cuttings  pretty  close  together  all  over,  and  place 
over  them  a bell-glass.  They  should  be  kept  jus  damp  enough  to  pre- 
serve them  in  a fresh  state ; if  at  any  time  very  wet,  the  cuttings  will 
perish,  and  so  long  as  moisture  condenses  on  the  glass,  the  sand  may  be 
allowed  to  get  nearly  dry  before  it  will  be  needful  to  give  water  again.  Let 
them  have  air  every  day  for  a few  minutes,  during  which  time  the  glass 
can  be  dried.  If  there  is  any  probability  of  the  sun  shining  on  them, 
cover  the  bell-glass  with  paper,  or  smear  it  all  over  outside  with  a thin 
wash  of  clay  and  water.  For  at  least  four  weeks  they  should  be  kept  thus 
in  a cool  place,  and  with  very  little  moisture.  They  will  by  that  time  have 
formed  the  necessary  “ callus,”  and  may  be  removed  to  a mild  hotbed, 
where  they  will  have  a bottom-heat  of  about  65°,  or  from  C0°  to  70°,  and 
not  more.  They  will  require  more  moisture  now,  and  frequent  dewing 
of  the  leaves,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rot  them  by  excess  of 
moisture.  When  rooted,  put  them  off  in  pure  peat,  with  a fifth  part  of 
silver-sand  added,  and  shut  up  warm  till  they  have  made  a good  start,  then 
lower  the  temperature  and  give  air,  and  as  soon  as  hardened  treat  as  old 
plants.  _ • 

Hydrangeas. — Our  own  mode  of  growing  this  fine  plant  is  very  simple 
and  successful;  by  it  we  have  handsome  plants,  with  huge  heads  of  bloom 
from  the  beginning  quite  to  the  close  of  the  summer  season,  and  these  we 
group  as  pot  plants  about  the  walks,  near  garden-seats,  and  to  decorate 
approaches.  In  May  a number  of  cuttings  are  taken  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  stems  of  strong  plants.  We  prefer  young  shoots  with  four  or  five 
joints,  not  more  than  five,  and  perhaps  preferable  with  only  three.  The 
strongest  wood  may  be  used,  and  will  be  sure  to  root,  but  small  young 
cuttings  make  the  best  plants.  The  cuttings  have  the  two  lowest  leaves 
removed,  and  are  potted  singly  in  thumb-pots  in  a mixture  of  leaf-mould 
and  peat,  with  a very  little  sand.  These  are  all  placed  on  a moist  bottom- 
heat  of  not  more  than  C0°,  either  over  a propagating  tank,  in  a frame  over 
aduDg-bed,  or  in  a propagating  case.  They  require  to  be  kept  moderately 
moist,  and  will  bear  to  be  closely  confined  until  they  form  roots.  Never 
having  seen  a case  of  damping-cfl',  though  we  have  struck  thousands  of 
cuttings,  and  in  various  ways,  it  does  not  seem  needful  to  warn  the  cul- 
tivator on  this  head.  However,  let  air  be  given  moderately  after  the  lapse 
of  a week,  and  thenceforward  increase  the  supply,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants  will  be  hurd  and  thrifty.  When  pro- 
pagated on  a large  scale  they  may  be  dibbled  into  wet  sand,  placed  over  a 
tank  or  dung-bed ; but  we  prefer  to  pot  them  singly  at  first,  as  it  is  a de- 
cided gain  in  the  end.  When  the  thumb-pots  are  full  of  roots  shift  to 
CO-sized  pots,  using  a compost  of  peat,  leaf,  and  loam  from  rotted  turfs, 
equal  parts  of  each  ; keep  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  warm  pit ; water  fre- 
quently overhead,  and  at  the  root ; give  plenty  of  air,  and  keep  the  plants 
near  the  glass.  When  theso  pots  are  full  of  roots,  shift  to  two  sizes  larger, 
that  is,  into  pots  of  six  inches  diameter,  the  compost  for  this  shift  to  be 
strong  turfy  loam,  full  of  fibre  ; turfy  peat,  all  the  dust  and  fine  black 
powdery  part  removed,  rotten  dung  and  leaf-mould,  equal  parts;  no  sand. 
For  the  drainage  of  these  pots  we  use  only  one  large  oyster-shell,  placed 
over  the  hole  in  the  pot,  hollow  side  downwards.  The  plants  are  shifted 
into  these  pots  without  breaking  the  balls  of  earth  formed  in  the  00’s,  and 
ore  at  once  placed  on  a bed  of  coal-ashes,  or  a hard  pavement  in  a shady 
place  out  of  doors,  or  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a bed  of  cocoa-nut  refuse. 
They  have  abundance  of  water,  and  before  the  end  of  October  they  hove 
attained  to  a consideratdo  size,  and  have  ripened  plenty  of  hard  (lowering 
wood  for  the  next  season.  Wo  neither  stop  nor  tie,  but  allow  the  branches 
to  fall  over  as  they  please,  which  gives  the  plants  a graceful  contour,  far- 
preferable  to  that  produced  by  any  kind  of  training.  The  plants  aro 
housed  at  the  end  of  October.  A cold  pit  suffices  for  their  protection,  and 
they  have  a little  water  occasionally,  and  aro  kept  clean  as  they  lose  their 
leuves.  In  case  of  severe  weather,  u little  care  must  bo  taken  to  prevent 
them  being  severely  frosted. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  making  their  new  growth  to  have  abundanoe  of 
water,  and  to  be  kept  in  a close  pit,  shaded;  and  water  to  be  frequently 
sprinkled  about,  to  cause  a moist  atmosphere.  Camellias  have  not 
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yet  grown  much  this  season.  As  the  terminal  bud  forms,  reduce  the 
supply  of  water,  as  if  they  are  kept  in  too  free  a growth  after  that  the 
bloom  runs  away  in  a new  leaf  growth.  Leggy  planis  will  o't  n throw  out 
shoots  if  the  stems  are  tied  up  in  moss  kept  constantly  moist. 

Camellias  growing  freely  will  be  seriously  injured  if  exposed  to  the  full 
blaze  of  the  sun.  Shade  them  in  some  way,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  moist  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  paths,  stages,  Sea. 

Fuchsias  may  be  stopped  again  to  promote  a dense  compact  habit. 
Plants  lately  struck  will  now  want  a shift  on.  This  is  a good  time  to  pot 
on  the  whole  batch  of  plants  from  spring  cuttings,  as  the  houses  are 
being  emptied  of  the  bedders,  and  there  will  be  room  for  them. 

Pelarooniums  that  were  forced  for  early  bloom  will  be  getting  leggy, 
and  their  flowers  are  now  scarcely  wanted.  Set  them  out  of  doors  in  a hot 
place — near  a boarded  fence  or  wall,  for  instance,  in  the  full  sun;  keep 
them  regularly  watered,  and  allow  them  to  bloom  as  they  please,  and  make 
them  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  look 
worn  out  cut  them  down,  put  in  a few  of  the  youDg  shoots  as  cuttings,  and 
when  the  old  plants  have  started  nicely  re  -pot  them  for  next  season.  It  is 
best  not  to  shake  them  out,  as  is  usually  done  with  Pelargoniums  for  sum- 
mer flowering,  but  to  remove  some  of  tbe  old  soil  and  put  them  into  pots 
a size  larger  than  they  were  in  before.  This  promotes  a vigorous  growth 
and  a good  foundation  for  the  next  crop  of  flowers,  without  much  check, 
and  they  are  thus  better  prepared  to  form  flower-bud3  in  time  for  winter 
bloom.  If  trusses  show  in  autumn,  which  is  quite  likely,  pinch  back  the 
shoots  until  within  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  the  time  of  requiring  them  in 
bloom.  The  general  stock  of  young  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
shift  on  now.  Specimens  coming  into  bloom  must  never  lack  water.  Give 
them  as  much  sunlight  as  possible,  but  shade  as  soon  a3  the  flowers  open. 
Pelargoniums  That  are  knotting  for  bloom  freely  may  be  aided  by  weak 
manure-water  ; but  if  there  is  a rank  growth  and  little  show  of  bloom, 
manure-water  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Give  air  abundantly  on  fine 
days,  and  syringe  all  the  hard-leaved  kinds  overhead  until  the  blooms 
begin  to  expand,  then  discontinue  it.  Varieties  with  soft  leaves  are  less 
likely  to  benefit  by  syringing. 

Khododendrons  that  have  been  forced  must  not  be  flung  into  odd 
corners  out  of  doors,  as  is  usual  with  plants  that  have  done  their  duty 
well.  Keep  them  rather  close  in  a cool  house,  and  sprinkle  frequently, 
giving  abundance  of  water  also  at  the  root,  to  ensure  a free  growth.  By 
this  method  they  will  form  their  flower-buds  early,  and  may  be  put  out  to 
harden  preparatory  to  forcing  again. 

Cinerarias  are  going  out  of  bloom,  and  will  be  tossed  wholesale  on  the 
muck-heap.  If  intending  to  save  any,  or  if  the  .collection  consists  of 
named  kinds,  cut  them  down  and  remove  to  cold  frame,  aod  take  care  of 
them,  and  wait  for  suckers.  The  sooner  these  are  obtained  the  better,  as 
they  do  not  flower  so  early  as  seedlings,  and  of  course  it  is  a help  towards 
early  flowering  to  have  them  eatly  potted. 

Ericas  and  Epacris  that  have  flowered  will  do  better  now  in  cool  airy 
pits  than  in  the  greenhouse.  When  houses  are  built  specially  for  heaths, 
provisions  are  made  for  affording  them  abundance  of  light  and  air.  If 
they  are  kept  close,  and  mixed  up  with  soft-wooded  plants,  they  must  be 
unhealthy.  Shift  on  young  stock,  and  shade  after  the  shift ; take  care 
that  none  of  the  plants  get  dust-dry  ; remember  rather  that  there  are  but 
few  of  the  tribe  but  will  at  this  time  of  year  derive  benefit  from  abundance 
of  water. 

Succulents  are  now  starting  into  free  growth,  and  must  be  encouraged. 
Manure-water  will  suit  them  well,  and  if  in  lean-to  houses,  put  them  on 
shelves  next  the  wall  where  there  would  be  too  much  light  and  heat  for 
almost  anything  else. 

Stobc  anb  ©rdpti  Fjouse. 

Achlmenes,  Gloxinias,  and  Gesneras  will  rejoice  in  a moist  atmo- 
sphere with  a generous  temperature.  They  must  have  some  shade,  but 
Gesneras  will  stand  the  full  sun  the  best.  Train  out  betimes,  and  give 
air  to  keep  the  growth  robust. 

Stove. — Sprinkle  water  frequently  upon  the  pavement,  to  keep  up  a 
moist  atmosphere,  especially  wbere  Begonias  and  other  soft-leaved  plants 
are  growing.  A single  drop  of  water  on  the  leaf  of  any  of  the  variegated 
Begonias  will  spoil  its  beauty,  but  they  will  absorb  atmospheric  moisture 
to  almost  any  extent  if  the  temperature  suits  them.  Give  orchids  plenty 
of  water,  and  wherever  sunshine  can  be  admitted  without  positive  harm, 
give  it  a welcome  as  a positive  good.  PropagatOiClerodendrons,  Erythrinas, 
Poinsettias,  Euphorbias,  &c. 

Begonias  of  all  kinds  need  repotting  if  not  already  attended  to.  This 
is  a good  time  to  propagate  by  pieces  of  the  rhizome  or  by  leaves.  The 
soil  should  consist  in  great  part  of  leaf-mould,  with  a little  good  loam  and 
turfy  peat.  Shade,  moist  atmosphere,  and  no  water  on  the  leaves. 

Gardenias  done  blooming  require  a thorough  good  moist  heat ; if  over 
fermenting  material,  all  the  better.  To  bo  dry  or  cold  will  cause  them 
to  be  eaten  up  by  vermin. 

^Forcing  pt. 

Forced  Fruits. — Give  air  freely  to  these,  or  they  will  lack  flavour  and 
colour.  Houses  in  which  fruits  are  forced  should  have  the  lights  merely 
screwed  on,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  removal  altogether  when  the  weather 
permits,  whicli  it  will  now,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  crop,  especially  of 
peaches  and  cherries.  Avoid  that  bad  but  common  practice  of  laying  in 
an  abundance  of  wood,  for  instead  of  furnishing  plenty  to  choose  from  at 
the  winter  pruning,  it  is  more  likely  to  furnish  none  at  all,  for  the  crowding 
of  walls  and  trellises  renders  all  uliko  soft  and  sappy.  Lay  in  wood  as 
required,  and  thin  away  all  other  growths,  and  you  will  get  wood  worth 
keeping,  instead  of  a forest  of  mere  spray. 

Pines. — Many  fruiting  plants  are  now  advancing,  and  require  good 
treatment.  Where  there  is  no  fruiting  house,  the  fruiting  plants  should 
be  placed  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air,  as  that  is  indispensable. 
Succession  plants  must  be  encouraged  to  grow,  and  should  have  as  muoh 
light  and  air  as  can  be  reasonably  allowed  them.  To  keep  them  close 
and  over-muoh  shaded  at  this  time  of  year  will  be  seriously  injurious. 

Strawberries  have  been  ripening  fast  and  fine  during  the  past  three 
weeks,  but  their  wants  have  been  of  a most  prodigal  kind.  Where  they 
havo  not  wanted  for  air  or  water,  they  bavo  coloured  superbly.  When  the 
fruit  is  all  oil',  carefully  harden  the  plants  before  exposing  them  fully  to 
the  weather.  If  pressed  for  room,  some  of  the  stock  may  now  bo  put 
in  pits  to  ripen  off. 

Melons  in  fruit  to  havo  loss  wator  as  soon  as  tho  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 
Let  them  havo  the  full  sun,  no  matter  how  it  may  roast  them  ; shut  up 
curly  with  a good  heat,  and  sprinkle  the  loaves  at  tho  same  time,  lhose 
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lately  planted  out  to  have  soil  ndded  to  the  hills  an  required,  and  lining 
if  the  heat  declines.  Do  not  allow  fruit  to  awell  until  you  have  a good 
plant. 

Flos.— In  early  hou«oa  there  is  much  fruit  ripening  now,  and  tho  syringe 
must  be  UN.  d with  caution.  But  it  must  not  bo  dispensed  with  altogether, 
beoauao  of  the  liability  to  red  spider.  Care  must  ho  talten  therefore, 
especially  an,  though  there  may  ho  much  nearly  ripe  fruit  in  the  houae, 
there  will  also  be  much  immature  fruit  needing  assistance. 

Pines  to  be  shaded  ns  litilo  as  possible,  except  thoso  lately  potted. 
Give  plenty  of  nir  and  plenty  of  wator.  Keep  a brisk  heat  to  succession 
plants. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  must  have  water  regularly,  and  especially  before 
shutting  up,  to  promoto  a humid  atmosphere.  It  will  be  probably  found, 
by  thrusting  in  the  hand  next  the  sides  of  the  frames,  that  the  soil  is  quite 
dry  a few  inches  from  the  surface,  arid  that  wood-lice  are  ensoonced  there 
very  eomfortahly  rolled  up  hard  and  globular  like  pills.  Mero  water  is  a 
great  discomfort  to  these  gentry,  but  boiling  hot  water  poured  all  round 
next  the  wood  will  kill  them  wholesale. 

Vines  to  be  stopped  and  the  bunches  thinned  in  good  lime.  Set  by 
hand  Muscats,  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  Golden  Hamburgh,  and  others  that  are 
shy  of  setting.  The  Musoats  will  require  a brisk  dry  heat  while  in  bloom. 
See  that  all  vines  are  sufficiently  moist  at  the  root,  and  those  swelling 
fruits  to  be  regularly  syringed.  Look  to  the  stock  of  young  vines  for 
fruiting  in  pots; 'give  them  liberal  culture.  Where  crops  are  ripening, 
raise  the  temperature  to  a maximum  of  90°,  with  a minimum  of  06°. 
Muscats  are  worth  nothing  in  a low  temperature.  Stop  laterals,  remove 
superfluous  shoots,  and  on  all  the  wood  left,  whether  young  wood  or 
bearing  shoots,  let  every  leaf  remain.  The  removal  of  leaves  to  admit 
light  to  the  bunches  is  almost  as  bad  as  putting  the  bunches  in  an  oven  to 
ripen  them. 

Cherries  require  to  be  thinned,  and  must  have  plenty  of  water.  Tem- 
perature <55°  to  75°  day,  47°  to  55°  night. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  plenty  of 
air,  and  full  sun.  Strong  shoots  to  be  pinched  in  ; useful  shoots  to  he 
tied  in.  Keep  a watchful  eye  as  to  the  furnishing  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
trees;  if  they  are  allowed  to  make  gross  shoots  high  up,  they  will  get 
bare  at  bottom,  and  it  is  always  a sign  of  a careless  or  unskilful  cultivator 
when  the  trees  are  irregularly  furnished. 
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STEINMETZ  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

Sunshine  and  Showers:  their  Influences  throughout  Creation.  A Compendium 
of  lopular  Meteorology.  By  Andrew  Steinmetz,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barnster-at-Law.  Beeves  and  Co.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  432  pp.— A clever  book  on  the  weather  is  about  as  good  a thing 
in  the  way  of  literary  work  as  can  be  offered  to  the  British  public,  for 
though  our  libraries  are  well  supplied  with  what  are  called  “standard 
works”  on  meteorology,  there  are  but  few  really  useful  books  adapted  for 
the  masses  of  the  people.  To  a certain  class  of  minds  mere  figures  are 
as  poetry  ; the  multitude,  however  (and  the  multitude  are  not  fools,  be  it 
remembered),  care  little  about  figures  and  only  look  for  results — that  is  to 
say,  for  orders  of  sequence,  for  laws,  for  coincidences,  for  whatever  in  the 
concrete  can  be  extracted  from  figures  by  the  application  of  those  who 
love  them  for  their  own  sake.  Take,  for  instance,  the  elaborate  meteoro- 
logical returns  from  the  Kew  Observatory  which  are  periodically  published 
in  the  Intellectual  Observer , and  of  what  use  are  they  to  aDy  promis- 
cuously gathered  thousand  enlightened  citizens?  There  may  indeed  be 
one  in  that  thousand  who  is  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  range  of  baro- 
metric pressure  and  of  temperature,  and  the  total  of  the  rain-fall  in  January 
last;  but  the  remaining  999  want  to  know— that  is  if  they  are  curious  at 
all  on  meteorological  subjects — they  want  to  know  wbat  sort  of  weather 
we  shall  have  to-morrow,  or  on  Wednesday  next,  or  a week  hence,  or  a 
month  hence  ay,  for  any  time  to  come,  but  as  for  the  past,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  “Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.”  Now  this  is  common  sense, 
let  the  pseudo-philosophers  say  what  they  please.  It  is  simply  an  applica- 
tion to  meteorology  of  the  rule  that  is  found  good  in  other  departments  of 
physics,  aye,  and  in  morals  and  mental  philosophy  too.  It  is  a judging  of  the 
tree  by  its  fruits.  We  conclude  that  if  a theory  is  sound  its  application 
will  be  useful  to  mankind.  If  great  expense  and  much  talent  are  expended 
on  the  registration  of  meteorological  phenomena,  we  ought  to  have  as  the 
result  some  better  guidance  than  guess-work  as  to  the  weather  of  the 
future. . W hat  is  the  use  of  all  these  instruments,  these  tables,  these  nice 
distinctions,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  a means  of  forecasting  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  the  state  of  the  weather  for  some  hours  or  days  in  advance  of 
events?  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  improved 
means  of  forecasting,  these  instruments  and  tables  are  of  no  use,  but  we 
do  say  without  hesitation,  that  if  they  do  not  point  to  the  future  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  the  public  will  have  no  faith  in  them,  and  meteorology 
must  rank  with  archeology,  as  a science  of  the  past  and  not  of  the  future, 
and  hence  will  have  but  few  followers.  Happily  all  the  labours  of  meteoro- 
logtsts  tend  towards  the  happy  consummation,  the  power  of  predicting 
what  the  next  weather  will  be.  The  book  before  us  has  been  written,  by 
one  peculiarly  gifted  for  the  task,  with  the  view  of  enabling  every  thought- 
ful and  observant  man  to  be  his  own  weather  prophet;  a far  more  desirable 
end  than  the  constitution  of  schools  of  weather  prophecy,  because  what  a 
man  foresees  for  himself  he  will  provide  against,  but  what,  as  a rule,  is 
indicated  for  him,  however  correctly,  he  will  scarcely  heed,  and  therefore 
will  not  benefit  by. 

. 11  is  Yil.h  Peculiar  pleasure  we  introduce  this  book  to  our  readers.  It 
is  able,  it  is  crammed  full  of  practical  wisdom  ; it  is  more  than  it  professes 
to  be,  for  it  furnishes  a complete  key  to  the  laws  of  meteorological  vaticina- 
tion,  and  moreover  it  is  written  in  a most  plain,  homely,  simple  style,  and 
affords  an  agreeable  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  a master  of  a 
difficult  subject  may,  if  he  chooses  to  put  aside  pedantry,  make  that 
subject  understood  by  the  common  people,  such  as  we  reckon  ourselves 
and  (we  beg  their  pardon)  our  readers  to  be.  Perhaps  at  this  point  some 
readers  may  raise  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  forecasting,  and  so  beg 
the  whole  question  in  a negative  way,  with  the  view  of  ignoring  the  book. 
Well,  we  do  not  mind  illustrating  this  point  by  the  statement  of  a fact. 
An  experimental  horticulturist,  who  considers  himself  somewhat  of  a 
judge  of  the  weather,  had  in  hand  some  important  undertaking  requiring  a 
considerable  amount  of  out-door  work.  Long  since,  foreseeing  bad  weather 
throughout  Marob,  he  put  on  extra  force  and  got  all  done  before  February 
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was  out,  though  in  ordinary  Hoasons  the  work  might  have  boen  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  past  month.  The  reader  need  not  know 
what  the  particular  work  consisted  of.  Let  it  be  draining,  planting,  or 
even  the  sowing  of  seed,  it  is  clear  that  a whole  month  has  been  gained 
by  the  exorcise  of  judgment,  and  the  acting  upon  conclusions  as  to  the 
coming  weather.  Suppose  that  in  the  case  before  us,  the  particulars  of 
which  wo  withhold  for  proper  reasons,  the  work  had  been  allowed  to  take 
its  usual  course,  it  is  evident  t hat  several  weeks  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  23rd  of  February,  when  the  last  stroke  was  finished,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  labours;  and  what  nro  several  weeks  worth  at  this  lime  of  year? 
We  leave  the  question  to  practical  men,  and  pass  on  to  the  book  before  us. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  render  a subject  wliioh  is  truly  complicated 
ro  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  He  has  not  quite  succeeded,  but  he 
has  done  wonders  towards  popularizing  without  degrading  meteorological 
science.  He  sets  out  by  supposing  the  reader  knows  nothing  about  it,  and 
that  is  the  proper  way  in  any  book  intended  to  popularize  a difficult  subject. 
He  presents  sketches  of  the  known  laws  and  pbenomenaof  the  atmosphere, 
and  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  are  ascertained,  irrespective  of  our  own  feelings, 
which  are  always  deceptive.  Then  follow  applications  of  the  facts  observed, 
and  the  laws  deduced,  to  the  great  subject  of  weather  prognostication,  and 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  reader  who  will  make  a study  of  this  book  will 
in  the  end  become  well  fitted  to  “ forecast  the  weather,"  in  so  far  as  the 
art  of  doing  so  is  possible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  are 
bound,  above  all  things,  to  notice  in  this  work  the  agreeable,  communica- 
tive, almost  anecdotal  tone  in  which  it  is  written  ; it  reminds  us  sometimes 
of  the  fascinating  style  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  amongst  modern  philo- 
sophers is  pre-eminently  happy  in  popular  elucidations  of  the  principles  of 
physical  scienoe.  In  exemplification  of  our  eulogy,  we  have  made  a few 
extracts,  and  these  we  submit,  without  any  attempt  to  connect  them  toge- 
ther, for  they  relate  to  specific  subjects,  and  have  a value  of  their  own 
apart  altogether  from  these  remarks  on  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  book. 

draining  at  depths  of  twenty  and  thirty  inches. 

“At  these  depths  the  great  advantage  of  draining  becomes  strikingly  evi- 
dent. During  the  prevalence  of  frosty  weather  in  February  for  three 
weeks,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  drained  land  at  20  inches  was  35‘2r', 
and  the  undrained  34-7°.  Hence  the  effect  of  drainage  at  the  lower  depth 
was  to  keep  the  soil  T3Q  warmer  during  a protracted  frost — an  immense 
benefit  to  vegetation.  Moreover,  whilst  at  ten  inches  the  rain  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  undrained  more  than  that  of  the  drained  land,  it  is  just 
the  reverse  at  20  inches,  at  which  the  drained  land  had  the  advantage.  It 
was  the  same  with  snow,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  cold 
resulting  from  a covering  of  snow  is  more  quickly  transmitted  through 
undrained  than  through  drained  land. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  each  of  the  three  depths  was  greater  on 
the  drained  than  on  the  undrained  land,  the  amount  being  at  10  inches 
0'8°,  and  at  30  inches  0 7°.  The  annual  mean  temperature  at  nine  a.m. 
is  greater  at  20  inches  than  at  10  or  30  inches;  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  the  daily  wave  of  maximum  temperature  has  at  nine  in  the  morning 
passed  10  inches,  and  penetrated  to  about  20  inches,  but  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  a depth  of  30  inches.  Hourly  observations  of  the  underground  ther- 
mometers, conducted  from  time  to  time  under  different  states  of  the 
weather,  would  be  of  great  service  in  determining  the  march  of  the  daily 
wave  of  temperature  through  different  soils.  Since  changes  of  tempera- 
ture are  more  readily  transmitted  through  undrained  than  through  drained 
land,  it  follows,  from  the  small  excess  of  the  drained  land  at  20  inches, 
that  at  nine  a.m.  the  daily  maximum  had  penetrated  to  about  20  inches  in 
the  undrained  land,  but  that  in  the  drained  land  it  was  still  some  distance 
from  that  depth. 

The  difference  between  the  temperature  of  drained  and  undrained  land 
varied  greatly  in  different  months  and  at  different  depths.  At  10  inches 
the  excess  is  much  greater  during  the  warm  months,  from  May  to  October, 
being  l-l8  as  compared  with  0'4°  during  the  other  six  months.  But  at 
20  and  30  inches  the  greatest  excess  occurs  during  the  cold  half  of  the 
year,  from  October  to  March,  being  at  30  inches  0 9°  as  compared  with 
0'4°  during  the  summer  months  ; and  at  20  inches  0'6°  as  compared  with 
0-2°.  It  may  be  remarked  that  when  the  excess  is  greatest  at  10  inches, 
and  least  at  30  inches,  the  heat  is  increasing  from  the  surface  downwards; 
but  when  the  excess  is  least  at  10  inches,  and  greatest  at  30  inches,  the 
upper  layers  being  coldest,  heat  is  passing  from  below  upwards. 

The  temperature  at  10  inches  reached  the  maximum  on  the  25th  of  July, 
and  fell  to  the  minimum  about  the  21st  of  February,  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature occurred  about  the  21st  of  March  and  21st  of  October.  At 
30  inches  those  periods  fell  from  one  to  two  days  later,  except  in  April. 
Then  it  occurred  four  days  later,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
temperature  rose  to  the  mean  in  that  month,  longer  time  being  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  lower  depths. 

The  coldest  month  was  January,  34-2°,  and  the  warmest  July,  58'8°. 
In  the  drained  land  the  coldest  winter  and  the  warmest  summer  tempera- 
tures at  the  different  depths  were  respectively  34’0°  and  59'90,  35  4°  and 
59*1° ; and  36  0°  and  57'4° ; and  in  the  undrained  land  33'9°  and  58-9°; 
351°  and  59  2°;  and  35  0°  and  57-0°. 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  months 
was,  in  the  air,  24  6°,  in  the  drained  land,  25  9°,  23-7°,  and  21’4°,  and  in 
the  undrained  land  25'0°,  24'1°,  and  21  9°,  and  hence  the  annual  fluctuation 
of  the  mean  monthly  temperature  was  greater  at  10  inohes,  about  equal  at 
20  inches,  and  less  at  30  inches,  than  that  of  the  air. 

uses  of  the  hygrometer. 

It  is  in  conservatories  that  the  hygrometer  is  indispensable.  How  often 
do  our  greenhouse  plants  become  shrivelled  or  weak  before  we  have  the 
least  suspicion  that  there  is  any  alteration  in  the  humidity  of  the  air ! 
Then,  as  soon  as  we  become  alive  to  the  fact,  we  drench  them  with  water, 
without  taking  their  actual  requirements  into  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  fancy,  from  our  own  sensations,  that  the  air  of  the  con- 
servatory is  too  dry,  we  sprinkle  water  about  wiihout  measure.  But,  as 
Mr.  Glaisher  observes,  our  sensations  with  regard  to  heat  and  humidity 
are  very  fallacious  guides.  Everyone  must  have  felt  in  summer  the  heat 
to  be  at  times  almost  insupportable,  without  any  apparent  reason,  as  shown 
by  the  reading  of  the  thermometer.  This  happens  when  the  air  is  nearly 
calm  and  moist ; the  air  is  already  so  moist  that  it  cannot  take  off  our  own 
moisture  as  we  give  it  off  in  perspiration,  and  so  we  say  it  is  “sultry;”  but 
only  let  the  air  get  in  motioD,  even  only  by  means  of  the  Indian  punkah 
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or  huge  fan  swinging  about,  and  then  we  feel  oool  and  experience  relief. 
Yet  the  same  liygrometric  conditions  exist.  It  is  only  a very  small  amount 
of  vapour  and  heat  that  wo  force  the  air  to  take  from  us  by  the  process. 
But  should  the  air  get  drier  with  the  same  temperature,  then  evaporation 
from  the  skin  takes  place  with  great  activity,  and  we  feel  a marked  sensa- 
tion of  cold  ; and  this  result  is  as  great  a fallacy  as  the  former.  The 
fact  is,  that  with  the  same  temperature,  and  enjoying  an  equal  state  of 
health,  we  experience,  according  to  our  mere  sensations,  various  changes 
of  temperature,  and  so  our  senses  cannot  guide  us  with  regard  to  heat  and 
humidity,  as  fares  our  own  health  is  concerned,  and  much  less  with  regard 
to  our  plants.  Therefore  the  hygrometer,  properly  used,  and  its  indications 
attended  to,  may  he  made  the  means  of  preserving  many  valuable  plants 
which  might  otherwise  perish  in  an  ill-regulated  atmosphere. 

We  presume  that  most  of  the  superior  gardeners  are  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  proper  climates  of  their  plants.  At  any  rate,  such 
knowledge  is  necessary  for  their  proper  treatment,  not  only  ns  to  tempe- 
rature, but  also  os  to  moisture.  With  this  information  they  can  easily 
regulate  the  atmospheric  condition  of  their  conservatory.  For  example, 
suppose  the  temperature  of  the  climate  of  the  plants  be  70°,  end  its  mean 
state  of  humidity  about  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  which  the  air  would  contain  if  saturated,  as  before  explained. 
Then,  by  consulting  Mr.  Glaisher’s  tables,  we  find  that  in  order  to  secure 
this  climate  for  the  plants  the  reading  of  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  must 
be  70°,  and  the  reading  of  the  wet-hulb  thermometer  between  60°  and  64°. 
In  this  manner  we  can  match  any  climate  under  the  sun,  as  Mr.  Glaisher’s 
tables,  which  should  always  accompany  every  hygrometer,  include  every 
temperature  and  degree  of  humidity.  We  have  only  to  look  out  for  the 
temperature  of  the  dry-bulb  in  the  first,  and  find  in  the  eleventh  column 
the  degree  of  humidity  required,  and  then,  in  a line  with  it,  in  the  second 
column,  we  shall  find  the  requisite  reading  of  the  wet-bulb  to  secure  it. 

Having  made  this  discovery,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  introduce  a large 
surface  of  water,  with  a moveable  cover,  to  regulate  at  pleasure  the  extent 
of  evaporating  surface,  and  then  we  shall  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
and  securing  continually  the  requisite  degree  of  humidity. 

AIR-HEAT  AND  EARTH-HEAT. 

The  temperature  at  the  surface  of  our  globe  is,  from  a variety  of  causes, 
such  as  we  have  mentioned,  liable  to  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  ; but 
this  is  not  the  case  as  we  get  below  the  surface.  The  lower  we  descend 
the  smaller  the  fluctuations  become,  until  at  length  we  get  to  the  stratum, 
or  layer  of  invariable  temperature,  which  varies  in  different  soils  from  50 
to  100  feet  below  the  surface. 

We  have  before  us  a table  showing  the  mean  monthly  temperature  at 
various  depths  and  in  the  air  at  Greenwich,  from  an  average  of  thirteen 
years  ; and  it  appears  from  this  table  that  the  full  effect  of  the  solar  heat 
received  by  the  earth  in  the  summer  months  does  not  reach  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-four  feet  until  about  the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of 
December;  and  that  the  lowest  temperature  is  not  attained  till  June,  by 
which  time  the  absorbed  heat  has  been  radiated,  and  the  ground  has  re- 
ceived a fresh  supply.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  middle  of  the 
warm  and  cold  periods  for  six  thermometers,  from  an  average  of  thirteen 
years,  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich  : — 

Thermometers.  Middle  of  warm  period.  Middle  of  cold  period. 


1. 

Air  .. 

July  21 

2. 

1 inch  underground 

„ 26  ..  .. 

3. 

3 feet 

>) 

August  0 . . 

4. 

« r, 

„ 25  ..  .. 

„ 24 

5. 

12  „ 

n 

September  25  . . 

. . March  27 

6. 

24  „ 

November  30  .. 

. . June  1 

From  this  table  we  see  that  the  thermometer,  whose  bulb  is  only  covered 
with  an  inch  of  soil  reaches  its  highest  and  lowest  readings  at  dates  dif- 
fering only  a day  or  two  from  highest  and  lowed,  as  marked  by  the  ther- 
mometer free  in  the  air.  The  three-feet  thermometer  is  about  nineteen 
or  twenty  days  behind  the  instrument  in  the  air;  that  six  feet  below  the 
surface  is  retarded  by  still  more  ; and  this  goes  on  increasing  with  the 
depth,  until  at  tweniy-four  feet  the  times  of  maxima  and  minima  are  re- 
tarded between  four  and  five  months. 

The  range  of  the  mean  monthly  temperature  at  the  different  depths  is 


as  follows  : — 

Thermometer  in  the  air 

,,  sunk  1 inch 

,.  ..  35-4  „ 

„ „ 3 feet 

„ „ 0 „ 

. . ..  15-4  „ 

» „ 13  „ 

„ 34  „ 

..  ..  3-4  „ 

A°  before  observed,  the  geological  peculiarities  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
thermometers  are  sunk  will  make  some  difference  in  their  readings,  some 
strata  or  layers  of  the  soil  having  a much  greater  power  of  conducting  heat 
than  others.  It  takes  about  five  or  six  days  for  the  impression  of  heat  to 
penetrate  through  one  foot  ol  earth,  subject  to  slight  variations  in  different 
soils. 

From  these  facts  the  reader  will  perceive  how  much  warmer  the  roots  of 
plants  are  during  the  winter  than  the  portions  that  remain  above  the 
ground  ; and  the  contrast  becomes  more  striking  when  the  winter  is  very 
cold.  Whr  n we  are  hardly  able  with  the  greatest  care  to  keep  life  in  some 
of  the  plants  above,  those  beneath  are  luxuriating  in  a temperature  many 
degrees  warmer,  provided  they  have  fair  play,  and  are  not  over  supplied 
with  moisture,  the  excess  o(  which  makes  lands  “cold  "and  ungenial  to 
vegetation.  Thus  we  can  understand  why  the  natives  of  the  ice-bound 
regions  of  the  north  retire,  when  their  short  summer  is  over,  to  homes 
below  the  surface  of  the  frozen  ground  to  pass  the  long  winter. 

The  practical  application  of  these  facts  and  principles  should  he  easy 
enough.  Having,  by  means  of  your  ground  thermometer,  discovered  the 
maximum,  or  middle  of  the  warm  period  of  your  land,  the  further  it,  is 
from  the  maximum,  or  middle  of  the  warm  period  in  the  air,  the  greater 
the  certainty  that  your  land  is  in  good  condition  of  heat  and  that  the  cold 
period  will  be  delayed,  so  as  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a cold  untoward 
spring. 

The  effect  of  good  drainage  in  thus  getting  the  land  into  good  bent, 
that  is  to  say,  in  point  of  fact,  increasing  its  capacity  for  al)Horbii  g heat, 
has  been  generally  admitted  ; but,  wo  are  tardy  ns  yet,  in  seeing  the  im- 
mense mlvantago  in  the  same  line  that  is  likely  to  result  from  deeper  subsoil 
cultivation.  I f anything  will  tend  effectually  to  counteract  t.ho  stress  of  un- 
toward beaBons,  it  is,  we  believe,  deeper  cultivation,  of  which  nature  gives 
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us  a hint  in  the  length  to  which  the  tiniest  roots  will  delve  below  the 
surface,  seeking  better  conditions  of  life  and  growth.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  cultivation  in  Japan,  one  of  the  wettest  of  countries, 
but  with  an  arable  soil  of  some  twenty  feet,  deep,  instead  of  only  six  or 
eight  inches  as  trt  England,  and  consequently  incapable  of  suffering  eitho  r 
from  drought  or  excessive  rain-fall,  and  producing  not  only  enough  for  her 
own  population — at  least  equal  to  ours — but  also  for  exportation  ; and 
more  than  that,  for  any  cultivation — at  will  even  rice,  which  requires 
flooding.” 


Cotregponbence* 

— ❖ — 

A fact  about  Sarracenia  Growino. — Mr.  Editor,  I think  I can  add  a 
fact  to  Mr.  Rrosper’s  pleasant  paper  on  Sarracenias.  After  all  that  has 
been  written,  and  all  that  1 as  been  seen,  can  any  London  nurseryman  or 
plant-grower  really  grow  quickly  and  naturally  even  the  commonest  kind, 
S.  purpurea?  True,  they  grow  them  by  keeping  them  moist  with  a 
syringe,  and  all  sorts  of  troublesome  nonsense,  as  if  one  were  trying  to 
fruit,  the  Mnngosteen  or  grow  the  RafHesia;  but  do  they  propagate  and 
cultivate  them  rapidly,  as  one  would  expect  “good  cultivators”  to  do  with 
a bog-plant  of  North  America  ? Nothing  of  the  kind!  How  many  hun- 
dreds of  times  have  fine  batches  of  Sarracenia  purpurea,  the  kind  which 
your  readers  can  obtain  and  accommodate  most  easily,  been  introduced  to 
English  nurseries  and  gardens  in  quantity,  to  receive  a little  coddling 
attention,  and  to  perish  after  a few  months!  Who  among  London  nursery- 
men increase  this  plant  so  that  they  have  what  we  usually  call  a stock  of  it  ? 
The  fact  is,  they  cannot,  for  they  do  not  grow  it  as  it  ought  to  be  grown, 
though  they  take  infinite  pains  with  these  most  curious  pitcher  plants.  The 
way  to  grow  Sarracenia  purpurea  is  this  : get  healthy,  tresh,  young  plants 
that  have  not  been  overdone  with  this  coddling,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
pot  them  in  peat,  with  a few  lumps  of  crocks  or  a few  lumps  of  peat 
at  bottom, — the  last  the  best, — using  32  or  48  size  pots,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plants,  and  then  place  them  on  a light  shelf  in  a green- 
house or  pit,  near  the  glass  and  full  light  in  either  case,  and  then  place  a 
saucer  under  each,  filling  it  with  water,  and  keeping  it  so;  not  otherwise 
attending  t.o  the  plants,  except  perhaps  to  syringe  them  when  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house  or  pit  receive  that  attention.  In  that  way  you  will 
have  dwarf,  healthy,  and  stubby  specimens  of  this  most  interesting  plant 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  existence  after  a year  or  two’s 
growth.  And  bear  in  mind  that  even  at  Kew,  and  many  famous  gardens, 
you  rarely  or  never  see  a thoroughly  free-growing  “ home-grown  ” Sar- 
racenia, while  every  amateur  may  have  it  by  pursuing  the  course  above 
named.  Simplicity. 


iUlJltrs  to  £htm'ejs* 

— j — 

Arabis  lutida  variegata. — G.  M. — In  replying  to  “ Variegated  Alpine,”  we 
quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Stuart  and  MeiD,  of  Kelso,  N.B. 
have  been  advertising  this  charming  edging  plant  for  some  time  past  in 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine.  G.  M.  and  others  will  now  know  where  to 
send  for  it. 

Ferns. — North  of  Scotland. — Leptopteris  superba,  otherwise  called  Todea 
superba,  thrives  in  a warm  greenhouse,  and  probably  would  do  well  in  a 
cold  greenhouse.  The  principal  point  in  its  cultivation  is  to  keep  it 
in  a close  damp  atmosphere,  and,  in  fact,  to  treat  it  as  the  filmy  ferns  are 
treated.  It  is  usually  kept  covered  with  a bell-glass,  but  a case  would  do 
better  still.  If  taken  good  care  of  it  never  need  be  ventilated  at  all,  but 
if  made  too  wet  a little  air  will  be  necessary,  and  the  safest  course  would  be 
to  tilt  the  bell-glass  slightly.  The  soil  should  be  good  peat  two  parts,  and 
silver-sand  and  broken  stone  one  part.  The  other  fern  you  inquire  about 
is  called  Asplenium  nidus,  otherwise  Neottopteris  nidus.  It  is  a noble 
fern  of  most  robust  habit.  To  grow  it  well,  it  should  be  potted  in  lumpy 
peat,  and  kept  in  a sbady  part  of  a damp  stove;  but  it  will  do  very  well  in 
a worm  greenhouse,  and  when  young  is  an  excellent  case-fern.  Neither 
of  these  ferns  should  be  kept  in  a house  facing  south,  unless  special  means 
are  adopted  to  shade  them. 

Peas  planted  deep. — “ I planted  peas  and  beans  deep ; my  neighbours 
planted  more  shallow,  and  by  so  doing  have  got  tho  start  of  me.  Would 
it,  be  wise  to  use  liquid  manure  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  them  ? ” — A. 
Sergeant. — We  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  liquid  manure  to  such 
things  as  peas  and  beans;  but  if  you  have  a good  supply,  and  can  spare 
the  labour  necessary,  it  may  bo  used  with  a view  to  augment  the  weight  of 
the  crop,  but  it  will  not  enable  you  to  gather  any  sooner  than  you  will  do 
by  omitting  the  use  of  it. 

Calceolarias. — J.  Gregory. — You  had  best  plant  out  your  calceolarias  at 
once;  they  will  do  far  better  than  keeping  them  in  pots. 

Amaryllis. — Paignton. — Probably  the  soil  is  not  good;  shake  it  out, 
repot  it  in  a sweet  oompost,  and  in  as  small  a pot  as  possible,  and  place  it 
on  a bottom  heat  of  70°.  This  may  give  it  a good  start. 

Strelitzia  Regina. — East  Cliff. — This  is  the  proper  season  for  the  plant 
to  flower;  and  as  it  will  not  flower  unless  properly  treated,  your  treatment 
Orinnot  be  fur  wrong.  We  prefer  to  grow  this  fine  plant  in  good  turfy 
loam  without  any  p.-at,  in  a good  stove  temperature  ; it  is  quite  us>  less  to 
attempt  to  succeed  by  cool  treatment,  and  in  the  growing  season  tho  plant 
requires  an  abundance  of  water. 

Mardehal  Niel  Rose. — S.  C.—  Tf  you  wish  for  plants  on  their  own  roots, 
wait  uli  t'  e b,  ginning  ol  July,  and  then  make  a few  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  three  inches  long  ; put  these  cuttings  into  a pot  filled  with  a mix- 
ture of  mellow  loam  two  ports,  and  sand  one  part ; put  the  pot  in  a shady 
part  of  the  greenhouse  or  in  a frame,  and  put  a bell-glass  over;  make  the 
anil  in  the  pot  moderately  moist,  nnd  take  otV  the  bell-glass  daily,  and 
lightly  sprinkle  the  leaves.  Be  careful  not  to  moke  tho  cuttings  very  wet. 
They  w ill  be  rooted  in  about  three  weeks. 

Calceolarias. — B.  R. — On  your  hot  soil  it  would  bo  well  to  enrich  tho  beds 
fir  these  with  an  abundance  of  rotten  manure.  Calceolarias  will  grow 
finely  nnd  flower  freely  in  a bed  consisting  of  rotten  manure  alone,  and 
this  when  plants  of  the  same  kinds  in  bods  not  manured,  and  in  tho  same 
garden,  nre  dying  wholesale. 

Geraniums  Diseased—  J.  W.  E.— Your  plants  have  been  too  damp  and 
cold  during  the  wittier,  and  they  are  now  in  a had  state.  It.  is  common 
to  see  in  damp  houses  some  examples  like  yours,  but  rarely  so  bad. 
The  only  euro  is  sunshine.  Should  the  sun  ever  again  Rhine  for  a fort 
night,  right  off,  your  plants  will  quite  recover.  In  the  moan  time  it  would 
be  well  to  examine  their  roots,  and  sec  that  the  drainage  is  all  right. 
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Salads  and  Early  Vegetables  are  now  in  great  re- 
quest but  not  in  great  plenty.  Families  residing  in  London 
in  “ the  season  ” generally  receive  at  least  a part  of  their  supply 
of  the  above  fiom  their  country  seats,  and  probably  a part 
from  their  greengrocer  in  town ; others,  who  remain  in  the 
country,  read  of  these  things  at  so  much  per  dozen  bunches, 
or  per  punnet,  at  Covent  Garden  Market,  long  before  their  own 
gardens  will  afford  them  in  any  quantity,  if  at  all ; and  country 
gardeners  are  doubtless  often  asked  by  employers  why  the 
London  market  is  supplied  so  much  earlier  than  themselves. 
Gardeners  who  know  both  town  and  country  can  easily  answer 
such  queries  ; but  all  the  world  of  horticulturists  have  not  the 
advantage  of  such  extensive  experience,  therefore  we  have  been 
induced  to  offer  the  following  remarks,  not  because  we  admire  the 
high  prices  at  which  they  are  sold,  but  because  of  the  earliness  and 
generally  delicate  quality  of  the  vegetables  and  salads  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  first-class  greengrocers’  shops.  The  difference  alluded 
to  arises  from  two  causes : the  market  gardens  about  London  and 
other  large  towns  are  so  sheltered  by  buildings,  or  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  country,  that  they  feel  next  to  nothing  of  the 
sweeping  easterly  blasts  that  are  experienced  in  the  country  ; but 
more,  perhaps,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  near 
London  having  been  for  many  years  under  the  special  culture  of 
the  market  gardener,  and  it  has,  from  the  great  supply  of  manure 
available,  become  light,  porous,  and  rich  ; aud  from  its  consequent 
dark  colour  is  calculated  to  absorb  the  utmost  amount  of  warmth 
from  the  sun’s  rays,  and,  in  fact,  it  possesses  all  the  conditions 
calculated  to  promote  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  ; whereas  in  the 
country,  the  avidity  of  stewards  for  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
manure  that  is  made,  and  the  supineness  of  masters  in  placing  at 
the  gardener’s  command  the  necessary  means,  make  it  difficult  for 
him  to  compete,  either  in  point  of  earliness  or  quality,  with  the 
market  gardener.  He  has  to  contend  as  well  with  the  crotchets 
and  jealousies  of  stewards  and  gamekeepers.  If  he  wants  manure, 
the  steward  cannot  spare  it ; if  he  wants  soils,  there  are  no  horses 
available  for  carrying  it;  if  he  wants  leaf-soil,  the  gamekeeper 
cannot  have  the  “covers”  disturbed;  and  if  he  wants  bone-dust, 
guano,  &c.,  the  master  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  it.  We  must 
tell  such  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  produce  unless  they 
furnish  the  necessary  means. 

Having  so  far  prepared  the  way,  we  will  now  offer  a few  remarks 
on  the  various  substances  and  means  suitable  for  improving  and 
forwarding  early  crops,  where  such  are  not  at  present  satisfactory, 
some  of  which  may  be  procured  in  most  localities.  Those  who 
have  light  and  porous  soils  have  only  to  thoroughly  enrich  and 
protect  them.  The  first  may  be  accomplished  by  liberal  dressings 
of  bone-dust  or  artificial  manures,  and  a thorough  pulverization  by 
frequent  digging,  hoeing,  &c.  Protection,  to  a considerable  extent, 
may  be  secured  by  placing  lines  of  common  wattled  sheep-hurdles 
at  frequent  intervals  amongst  the  crops  ; or  more  permanent  fences 
of  reeds,  or  feather-edged  boards,  about  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
and  if  tarred  with  coal-tar  once  a year,  they  would  last  a long 
time.  Those  who  have  stiff  or  harsh  soils  have  much  more  to  do, 
as  they  have  not  only  to  thoroughly  enrich  aud  protect  them,  but  to 
reduce  their  texture  mechanically.  This  requires  much  labour,  as 
well  as  a most  liberal  introduction  of  friable  substances — leaf- 
mould  where  old  woods  abound,  or  peat-earth,  scourings  from 
ditches  and  all  kinds  of  vegetable  refuse,  charred  rubbish  and  burnt 
earth,  road-scrapings,  and  sand.  Any  of  these  should  be  secured, 
and  be  put  in  a heap  with  a moderate  admixture  of  fresh  lime  to 
kill  insects,  and  reduce  the  texture  of  the  mass.  This,  after  frequent 
turnings,  should  receive  a liberal  allowance  of  bone-dust,  or  night- 
soil,  farm-yard  dung,  &c. ; but  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  applying  any 
of  them  to  the  soil  in  their  crude  state,  therefore  let  them  be 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  then  added  to  the  particular#spot,  if 
ever  so  small,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  appreciated.  *Thus  a 
border,  or  one  “ quarter  ” of  the  garden  at  least  may  be  rendered 
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fit  for  the  production  of  early  crops.  Hut  wc  do  not  advise  such  an 
extensive  use  of  these  ingredients  upon  the  main  part  of  the  garden 
where  summer  and  autumn  crops  arc  to  be  grown,  as  a greater 
degree  of  substance  in  the  soil  is  necessary  for  these. 


CLOTII-OF-GOLD  AND  COLEUS  VERSCH AFFELTI. 

When  I take  into  consideration  the  number  of  beautiful  effects  in 
bedding  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  last  year,  I am  somewhat 
puzzled  to  determine  which  was  the  best,  taken  as  a whole ; for 
amongst  those  of  our  professional  men  who  are  called  upon  from 
their  position  to  exercise  great  taste  and  skill  in  the  arrangement  of 
colours,  the  race  for  the  premiership  was  so  nearly  balanced  that 
I cannot  say  who  should  bear  the  palm.  But  it  would  not  be  so  if 
I were  asked  for  an  opinion  upon  the  best  two  bedding  plants, 
which  I saw  as  worthy  compeers,  to  make  an  effect,  either  in  a well- 
arranged  parterre,  or  for  a separate  bed  where  there  was  no  special 
design  ; for  I should  without  any  hesitation  say,  “ If  you  have  a 
pet  or  choice  bed  that  you  wish  to  fill  with  beautiful  s jec  t s,  then 
choose  the  Coleus  Yerschaffelti  for  a centre,  and  a double  row  of 
the  Cloth-of-Gold  Geranium  as  an  edging.” 

But  as  I must  be  truthful  in  this  case,  as  I have  ever  been,  I 
must  tell  the  reader  how  I came  to  alight  on  this  subject  at  so 
opportune  a time.  I was  digging  out  some  stray  notes  from  my 
pocket-book  which  I made  use  of  last  year  in  my  tour  of  inspection 
of  some  beautiful  gardens,  when  my  eye  rested  on  the  following 
short  paragraph  in  connection  with  this  subject:  “Saw  at  Lord 

Rokeby’s,  Hazlewood,  near  Watford,  Herts,  the  finest  effect  of 
Geranium  Cloth-of-Gold  as  an  edging,  and  Coleus,  named  above,  as 
a centre  of  a circular  bed,  that  I have  seen  this  season.”  I had  no 
sooner  run  my  eye  down  these  notes  than  a very  vivid  recollection 
came  across  me  of  the  condition  of  these  plants  at  the  time  I saw 
them  ; and  a sense  of  honour  compels  me  to  remark  that  I ill  re- 
quited a friend  for  the  kindness  shown  me  by  tbe  then  able  gardener 
at  Hazlewood,  who,  although  busily  engaged  with  Lady  Rokeby  in 
arranging  the  planting  of  some  sub-tropical  plants,  found  time  to 
show  me  all  there  was  to  be  seen,  as  likely  to  interest  any  one  con- 
nected with  a garden ; but  a press  of  time,  and  other  equally 
interesting  subjects,  prevented  me  from  noticing  the  many  curious 
and  good  things  I saw  there,  and  which  must  be  my  excuse  for 
not  making  use  of  the  notes  I then  collected.  To  return  to  the 
heading  of  this  short  paper,  I may  remark  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  experience  I never  saw  the  Cloth-of-Gold  Geranium  done  so 
well  as  it  was  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  fact,  I believe  it  is  not 
properly  understood  by  many,  for  here  it  was,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Coleus,  favoured  with  the  richest  soil  that  could  be  got,  and  it 
certainly  well  repaid  tbe  cultivator  for  his  pains ; for  at  the  beginning 
of  July  it  was  making  a growth  equal  to  the  strength  of  a Christine 
geranium.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  other  adjacent  places 
— at  Langley  bury  (the  grove)  and  at  Casisobury — all  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  it  was  equally  as  vigorous.  But  in  no  other  county 
did  I find  it  in  such  good  condition,  thus  showing  that  either  Hert- 
fordshire is  peculiarly  adapted  for  it,  or  it  is  not  properly  under- 
stood by  other  cultivators  ; for  while  here  it  grows  with  the  vigour 
of  a Christine,  we  generally  see  it  but  little  better  than  the  Golden 
Chain  in  growth.  Those  who  have  not  seen  it  so  arranged  and  so 
liberally  cultivated,  cannot  form  a correct  opinion  of  its  merits,  more 
especially  when  backed  up  by  the  Coleus  above  named  ; for  while 
the  one  is  dark  and  sombre,  the  other  is  cheerful  and  light ; and 
when  combined  in  a circular  bed,  the  soft  tones  of  the  gold  bands 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  geranium  light  up  and  blend  with  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  Coleus  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the  effect  at  once 
pleasing  and  refined.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


ON  EARTHING  THE  ROOTS  QF  GROWING  CROPS. 

The  term  “ earthing,”  or  “ moulding  up,”  is  understood  by 
gardeners  to  apply  to  the  practice  of  giving  additional  supplies  of 
fresh  earth  to  the  roots  of  growing  crops  ; and  it  is  to  the  utility  of 
the  practice  that  I wish  here  to  devote  some  space,  with  a view  to 
assist  those  to  appreciate  and  understand  it  whose  experience  in 
such  matters  of  detail  is  limited. 

In  the  first  place,  I may  safely  say  it  is  a part  of  the  details  of 
the  labour  of  a kitchen  garden  that  many  neither  appreciate  nor 
understand.  They  do  not  appreciate  what  other  people  recommend 
as  essential  for  the  well-being  of  any  particular  crop,  simply  because 
the  idea  did  not  originate  with  themselves,  and  they  cannot  bring 
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their  minds  to  accept  it  as  useful,  while  they  see  their  crops  pro- 
ducing moderate  results  without  it.  They  are  content  with  their  old 
notions,  and  thereby  continue  to  ignore  by  their  action  what  others 
have  proved  an  immense  benefit  to  many  growing  crops,  and  which 
would  do  them  equal  service  if  the  same  practice  were  worked  out 
on  a liberal  scale.  As  to  their  understanding  the  value  of  such 
simple  details,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  crude  state  of  their 
minds  will  allow  them  to  do  so  ; therefore  they  must  be  allowed  to 
wait  their  own  time,  or  until  the  force  of  circumstances  brings  it 
clearly  home  to  them,  before  they  can  be  expected  to  receive  the 
suggestions  of  those  whose  only  interest  is  to  assist  them  to  under- 
stand the  essential  details  upon  which  depends  much  of  the  labour 
of  a garden. 

For  myself,  I cannot  imagine  anything  more  disheartening  to  a 
public  writer  than  to  find,  after  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  detail- 
ing any  particular  method  of  culture  of  some  favourite  crop,  that 
the  public  have  taken  up  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  plan,  but 
have  neglected  altogether  some  of  the  details,  and  then  wonder  why 
they  are  not  so  successful  as  the  author  of  the  plan  has  been  ; yet 
such  is  a common  occurrence,  and  a good  method  of  cultivation, 
when  properly  carried  out,  is  often  thrown  up  in  disgust  simply 
because  people  neglect  those  details  which  the  author  of  the  plan 
found  essential  to  success.  It  is  so  with  earthing  or  moulding, 
for  there  are  few  crops  of  the  kitchen  garden  but  what  are  immensely 
benefited  by  it ; but  how  often  do  we  see  a proper  system  of 
earthing  carried  out  ? It  is  only  understood  and  valued  by  those 
men  who  make  their  business  a study,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  adopt 
those  measures  that  are  most  conducive  to  success,  let  them  be 
suggested  by  who  they  may.  The  reader  may  probably  remember 
that,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I offered  a suggestion  in  these 
pages  in  favour  of  the  discontinuance  of  earthing  early  potatoes, 
for  which  some  kind  correspondent  was  good  enough  to  say  I must 
have  made  such  a suggestion  with  a view  to  be  singular.  But  it 
was  for  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  I simply  stated  what  my  practice 
led  me  to  believe  was  an  excellent  plan,  and  which  I have  since 
continued  to  adopt  with  increased  success,  and  which  many  far  better 
and  more  skilful  men  than  myself  are  constantly  recommending. 
I have  merely  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  show  how  narrow- 
minded some  men  are,  and  how  little  value  they  set  upon  the  efforts 
of  others  when  trying  to  make  known  something  that  does  not 
exactly  fit  their  own  stand-still  principles. 

The  value  of  earthing  all  growing  crops  is  only  to  be  measured 
by  the  subjects  under  cultivation,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  required — as,  for  instance,  the  value  of  repeated  applications  of 
some  fine  dry  earth,  gently  shook  over  small  seedling  plants  at  this 
time  of  year,  such  as  the  seed-beds  of  all  the  Brassica  tribe,  can 
never  be  estimated  at  its  correct  value  except  by  those  who  have 
worked  it  out  in  previous  years,  as  very  few  will  credit  the 
stout,  sturdy  plants  it  creates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increasing 
number  of  young  rootlets  that  are  formed  by  encouraging  young 
roots  to  spring  forth  higher  up  the  stem.  This  is  more  especially 
valuable  in  stiff  clayey  soils,  where  the  young  plants  have  nothing 
beneath  them  to  induce  a downward  tendency  of  the  roots.  These 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  same  plants  when  removed 
to  other  quarters.  Spring-planted  cauliflowers,  for  instance,  are 
greatly  benefited  by  the  addition  of  some  fresh  soil  drawn  up  to 
their  roots  tw'o  or  three  times  during  their  active  season  of  growth. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  autumn  and  spring  planted  cabbages, 
and,  indeed,  any  of  that  class  that  is  supported  by  a stem  only  a 
few  inches  high  ; for,  besides  encouraging  a greater  root  action,  the 
additional  supply  of  earth  serves  to  steady  them  against  the  wind, 
and  prevents  that  rocking,  if  I may  so  express  myself,  that  all  such 
plants  are  subject  to  if  there  is  not  sufficient  weight  against  the 
stem  to  keep  it  firm  in  its  proper  place.  Peas,  again,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  constant  earthing,  as  it  serves  during  dry  weather  to 
prevent  that  excessive  amount  of  evaporation  that  would  otherwise 
take  place.  All  kinds  of  beans  will  keep  in  bearing  longer  if  they 
receive  two  or  three  fresh  earthings  during  the  season  of  growth  ; 
but  the  most  successful  of  all  the  crops  1 have  yet  dealt  with  was 
the  custard  vegetable  marrow.  This  delights  in  fresh  soil,  and,  in 
fact,  with  me  does  much  the  best  when  about  every  three  feet  of  the 
stem  is  layered  as  it  were,  and  a basket  or  two  of  earth  placed 
upon  the  joint.  Cucumbers,  too,  are  strengthened  in  this  way, 
especially  when  they  have  been  in  bearing  some  time;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  when  melons  are  grown  in  ordinary  frame  beds 
the  young  fruit  swells  much  faster  when  the  fruiting  shoot  is 
covered  with  earth  than  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  direct 
nction  of  the  sun.  And,  while  I think  of  it,  if  I may  go  into  the 
flower  garden  for  a moment,  stocks  and  asters  are  especially  im- 
proved if  the  stems  arc  earthed  up  once  a fortnight  while  they  are 
making  their  growth  ; so  also  arc  all  the  border  annuals,  if  pre- 
viously thinned  out,  and  about  two  sprinklings  of  fine  earth  shook 
round  their  roots  ; it  will  do  them  more  good  than  four  tifnes  water- 
ing would  do. 

Turning  again  to  the  kitchen  garden,  we  find  tomatos  do  much 
better  when  earthed  once  or  twice,  or,  what  is  better,  about  two 


applications  of  fat  dung  laid  round  the  roots.  In  early  spring 
old  strawberry  beds,  when  the  crowns  have  risen  above  the  level  of 
the  soil,  receive  quite  a fresh  stimulus  if  some  rich  fine  soil  is  laid 
round  the  roots  ; into  this  they  make  vigorous  roots,  as  it  is  more 
kindly  than  an  ordinary  border  soil;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
seakale  and  rhubarb  plantations.  Many  fail  with  radishes,  when 
grown  under  glass  in  early  spring,  because  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  earth  them,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  a sprinkle  of  fine 
dry  soil  every  week  to  cover  up  the  stems  of  the  young  plants, 
which  at  this  early  season  are  always  drawn  for  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient air.  In  the  absence  of  anything  better,  I have  frequently 
used  dry  sifted  cinder  ashes,  and  for  many  young  plants  this  is 
better  than  soil,  as  the  roots  will  work  in  it  quite  as  freely,  and  it 
prevents  at  the  same  time  the  slugs  working  amongst  them,  as 
they  do  not  like  the  rough  surface  to  travel  upon. 

As  a last  remark,  I cannot  avoid  saying  that  gardeners  generally 
do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  practice  of  earthing  all 
young  seedling  plants,  as  it  is  a sure  preventive  against  their 
getting  long-legged,  as  well  as  against  mildew  and,  that  worst  of 
all  evils,  damping  off — at  least,  such  is  the  experience  of  an 

Englishman. 

V - = 

RAISED  VERSUS  LEVEL  FLOWER  BEDS. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  amongst  the  country  readers 
of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  that  in  such  places  as  Kew 
Gardens,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  other  large  places  round  London, 
where  the  best  displays  of  bedding  plants  are  to  be  seen,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  beds  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  have 
a level  surface,  or  rather,  perhaps  I ought  to  say,  instead  of  sloping 
downwards  from  the  centre  to  the  outside,  the  slope  is  the  reverse 
way,  as  they  dip  very  gently  from  the  outside  to  the  centre.  Now 
the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  must  be  manifest  to  every  one 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  any  number  of  flowerbeds;  for  as 
soon  as  the  beds  require  water,  the  labour  they  entail  when  raised 
far  above  the  surrounding  ground  level  is  something  serious  to 
contemplate,  if  there  is  any  extent  of  flower  beds.  But  with  these 
inclined  surface  beds  the  quantity  of  water  required  is  insignificant, 
when  compared  to  beds  that  are  perched  up  on  mounds ; for  where  a 
raised  bed  would  only  be  gently  moistened  by  some  half-dozen  cans 
of  water,  those  with  the  level  of  the  surface  reversed  would  have  a 
good  soaking  from  only  half  the  quantity,  and  therefore  would 
not  require  another  supply  for  some  days  after  the  others.  It 
surely  cannot  require  any  further  argument  to  convince  any  one  of 
the  utility  of  adopting  this  plan,  especially  where  labour  is  scarce, 
and  where  the  seat  of  operations  is  distant  from  a supply  of  water  ; 
and  a moment’s  consideration  will  convince  any  one  that  a raised 
bed  is  not  conducive  to  the  retention  of  moisture,  for  we  all 
know  that  when  water  is  applied  to  them  half  of  it  runs  to  waste 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  round  the  sides.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  water  is  not  given  carefully  and  steadily,  for  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  rush  it  on,  so  as  to  get  over  a large  space  in  a 
short  time,  half  the  labour  and  water  will  go  to  waste  ; but  with 
the  form  of  surface  I advocate  the  water  may  be  given  more 
speedily,  and  if  only  ordinary  care  is  used  every  drop  will  be 
appropriated  by  the  plants  it  is  intended  for. 

I am  not  arguing  that  this  form  of  surface  is  applicable  to  every 
soil,  or  to  every  class  of  plants  used  for  bedding  out,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  a stiff'  cold  soil  does  not  need  much  water ; but  on 
light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  it  is  worthy  of  adoption  by  all  those 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  well-doing  of  the  plants  in  the  flower 
garden.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  certain  plants  used  for 
flower-garden  decoration  whose  habit  and  growth  would  not  admit 
of  such  an  arrangement ; but  these  are  few  in  comparison  to  those 
that  would  be  benefited  by  greater  supplies  of  water  in  hot  dry 
summers,  such  as  that  we  experienced  in  1864  and  1865,  the  like 
of  which  would  be  very  acceptable,  after  the  long  and  severe  winter 
just  past. 

If  it  is  not  out  of  place  here,  I would  just  refer  to  the  importance 
of  trenching  up  deeply  every  flower  bed  and  border  during  winter. 
This  is  the  best  proof  against  the  requirements  of  water  of  any  I 
have  yet  seen  practised,  as  by  encouraging  the  roots  to  go  down- 
wards they  are  more  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  when  they  get  well 
established  with  their  roots  taking  a downward  course  into  the 
fresh  open  soil  below,  they  will  feel  but  little  of  a month’s  dry 
weather,  should  it  occur.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
bedding  plants  are  better  without  water  than  with  it,  if  they  are 
not  actually  in  a suffering  state.  I know  of  a thorough  British 
gardener,  Mr.  Page,  of  Combo  House,  Croydou,  an  old  and  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine,  who  practises  this  deep  trenching,  and  his 
beds  need  but  little  water  ; and  but  very  few,  it  any,  can  equal 
him  in  the  excellence  of  his  display  throughout  the  season. 

1 have  just  put  these  few  notes  together,  thinking  it,  was  high 
time  I did  something  in  return  for  the  many  valuable  hints  1 have 
gathered  from  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  and  I hope  they  are  in 
such  a form  as  to  be  useful  to  some  ol  your  many  readers. 

Pno  Bono  Publico. 
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MESSRS.  E.  G.  HENDERSON  & SON’S  EXHIBITION  OF 
EARLY  TULIPS. 

In  accordnnoo  with  time-honoured  custom,  Messrs.  Flpndorsnn  lmvo 
shown  what  may  bo  dono  with  early  tulips  to  make  a display  of  colour 
throughout  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Indeed,  to  speak  the  truth,  they 
have,  if  wo  consider  the  matter  artistically,  shown  too  muoh.  bor  a Hotol 
forty  beds,  some  of  them  eight,  feet  wide,  tilling  the  great  ante-garden  nt 
Wellington  Hoad,  nil  a blaze  with  tulips,  is  a spectacle  too  dazzling  to  bo 
enjoyed ; it  excites  wonder  certainly,  but  it  admirably  exemplifies  a 
doctrine  frequently  enforced  in  these  pages,  that  mere  Hat  colouring  is 
really  flat  in  spite  of  its  gorgeousness,  and  altogether  unpleasing  to  an  eye 
trained  for  the  perception  and  enjoyment  ot  beauty.  We  remember,  of 
course,  that  wo  are  in  a nursery,  and  that  flat  oolouring  is  hero  n matter  of 
business ; this,  in  fact,  is  at  once  the  growing  nnd  the  proving  ground,  but 
thero  can  bo  no  harm  in  deducing  from  it  a lesson  applicable  to  gardens 
generally,  nnd  elucidative  of  an  important  principle  of  garden  taste.  One 
of  the  eight-feet  beds  alone  (they  nil  measuro  about  fifty  feet  in  length) 
would  be  enough  for  any  garden  of  moderate  dimensions,  especially  one 
thnt  has  a great  centre  of  white,  with  blocks  of  bull'  on  eithor  side,  and 
fillings,  in  of  crimson,  rose,  and  purple.  Some  of  the  groupings  are 
eminently  artistic,  and  if  on  the  score  of  taste  we  say  that  tho  vast  extent 
of  oolour  without  relief  is  objeotionable,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
for  the  present  moment  we  are  supposing  ourselves  to  bo  in  a private 
garden,  for  only  on  such  a supposition  will  any  criticism  of  this  kind  be 
fair. 

The  real  value  of  this  display  is  to  be  found  on  an  inspection  of  its  con- 
stituents. We  have  before  us  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  early  tulips  thnt 
are  in  cultivation,  and  we  may  select  from  amongst  them  all  that  please  us 
by  their  form,  carriage,  oolour,  and  season  of  flowering.  We  are  in  a vast 
trial-ground,  and  the  subjeots  under  trial  cannot  evade  a thorough  scrutiny 
and  canvassing  of  their  merits.  As  regards  the  collection  as  a whole,  the 
bloom  has  been  most  satisfactory  this  season.  Tbe  flowers  are  largo  and 
stout,  tho  colours  aro  good ; and  although  the  late  tropical  weather  has 
hurried  many  sorts  to  rags,  tbe  flowers  have  lasted  longer  than  usual,  and 
the  collection  is  still  worth  seeing,  though  its  splendour  is  waning  fast. 
During  a careful  and  agreeable  inspection  of  the  whole,  the  following 
varieties  were  selected  as  the  best. 

Sultana. — Cherry  or  cerise  crimson,  bright  and  good  ; a cheap  variety. 

Thomas  Moore. — A finely  proportioned  cup,  borne  on  a stout  stiff  pillar; 
tbe  colour  clear  orange  buff,  sometimes  deepening  to  light  Vandyke 
brown.  One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  early  tulips  known. 

Silver  Standard. — Rather  long  cup,  white  ground  with  flame  and  feather 
of  cerise  crimson  ; very  pleasing  and  cheap. 

Golden  Prince. — Beautiful  form,  the  colour  clear  gold  yellow  ; first-rate 
and  cheap. 

Grootmeester  van  Maltha. — Extra  large,  stout  and  fine;  white  flaked 
with  crimson.  This  is  one  of  the  latest,  and  may  suit  for  special  pur- 
poses, but  it  will  not  do  for  beds  that  are  to  be  filled  with  summer 
bedders,  because  it  does  not  flower  until  the  beds  are  wanted  for  the  next 
crop.  For  the  plunging  system,  if  kept  back,  it  may  be  particularly  useful 
to  put  out  with  yellow  alyssum,  white  iberis,  and  fancy  pansies,  before  the 
first  display  of  geraniums  is  ready. 

Bride  of  Haarlem. — Very  dwarf,  good  cup,  white  with  flame  and  feather  of 
cerise  crimson  ; so  much  like  Silver  Standard  that  one  of  the  two  may 
be  dispensed  with  in  ordinary  cases. 

Yiolacca  purpurea. — A small  cup,  very  neat  and  smooth;  colour  pur- 
plish rose  or  magenta;  approaches  very  near  to  the  colour  called 
“Bishop’s  Purple."  Very  distinct;  a fine  contrast  to  yellow;  expensive. 

Boyal  Queen. — Very  dwarf,  deep  crimson  ; fine.  This  was  nearly  over 
when  most  others  were  at  their  best ; its  presence,  therefore,  in  a con- 
nected group  might  spoil  the  colouring,  as  it  would  come  and  go  before  all 
the  rest. 

Cottage  Maid. — The  cup  unfortunately  has  pointed  petals,  otherwise 
this  is  one  of  the  very  best.  The  colour  is  white,  with  rich  rose  feather. 
It  is  rather  dear. 

Feu  d' Anvers — Much  dwarfer  than  Vermilion  Brilliant,  but  like  that 
splendid  variety  in  form  and  colour,  being  brightest  flame  vermilion.  This 
blooms  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  collection,  and  is  therefore  a first- 
rate  bedder,  whereas  Vermilion  Brilliant  is  usually  too  early,  but  unequalled 
for  pots. 

Helianthus. — Like  Tournesol,  but  a trifle  better,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  double  flowers. 

la  Belle  Rosette.—  Rather  tall,  and  adapted  for  the  inner  beds  of  a 
geometric  garden.  The  form  is  good ; the  colour  light  rose  feather  on 
white  ground. 

Queen  Victoria. — The  cup  is  short  and  smooth,  pure  white;  cannot  be 
surpassed  ; like  a superb  piece  of  ivory  turning.  It  is  rather  cheap — say 
three  shillings  a dozen  at  the  utmost. 

Couleur  Cardinal. — A superb  short  cup  ; colour  scarlet. 

La  Plaisantc. — Dwarf  habit,  good  cup  ; colour  crimson,  with  faint  wash 
of  lilac. 

Brutus. — Fine  form ; colour  orange  scarlet ; tolerably  cheap,  and  in 
every  sense  first-rate. 

Hue  d’Autriche. — Very  tall  and  very  large;  in  these  respects  peculiar; 
colour  scarlet,  edged  with  yellow.  Bather  dear  ; a telling  kind  for  a large 
design  and  bold  colouring. 

Wooverman. — Neat  and  distinct;  violet  purple  or  puce;  one  of  the 
nearest  approaches  to  blue  ; very  dear. 

La  Maj&tueuse. — Very  fine;  in  colouring  like  Brutus;  but  double  the 
price  of  that  variety. 

Buchesse  di  Parma. — Tall  in  growth,  flower  very  large;  colour  bronze 
crimson  bordered  with  orange  ; first-rate  and  cheap. 

Proserpine. — As  good  in  the  bed  as  it  is  in  pots,  and  not  earlier  than 
others  ; colour  salmon  tinted  rose  ; an  expensive  variety. 

Rosenkroon. — Semi-double,  intense  crimson;  fine. 

Colour  de  Ponceau. — A neat  flower  of  average  size,  and  in  colouring  one  of 
the  loveliest  in  cultivation,  being  superb  crimson  shading  to  lake.  This  is 
a cheap  variety,  aod  of  the  first  order  of  merit. 

Lmperator  Rubrorum. — One  of  tbe  finest  formed  flowers  in  the  collection; 
colour  deep  bronzy  red.  It  is  too  early  for  ordinary  bedding,  but  for  pot- 
culture  first-rate. 

The  collection  of  early  tulips  at  'Wellington  Road  comprises  some 
thousand  or  so  varieties,  and  of  course  there  are  many  amongst  them 
worthy  of  notice,  and  that  cultivators  will  find  useful  besides  those  noticed 
above.  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  twenty-four  are  such  as  more  especially 


took  our  attention  by  their  distinctness  and  brilliancy,  while  leisurely  ex- 
ploring the  garden;  nnd  we  are  hound  to  consider  them  the  best  for 
general  purposes.  Tho  immense  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  nt 
this  nursery  is  more  complete  than  ever,  many  valuable  species  and  varie- 
ties having  been  added  lately.  Tho  plants  have  not  u prepossessing 
appearanoe,  for  tho  whole  aro  kept,  in  small  pots,  so  as  to  bo  rendy  for 
planting  at  nny  time,  and  ready  also  to  bo  packed  in  a small  compass,  and 
travel  better  than  ground  roots  could  do,  however  carefully  handled. 
Though  none  of  them  show  their  true  beauty,  which  is  impossible  under 
tho  circumstances,  tho  manner  in  which  they  aro  kept  reflects  tho  highest 
credit  on  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  for  they  are  in  perfect  health,  and 
truo  to  their  several  names.  It  is  no  small  task  to  manage  some 
tbreo  thousand  species  and  varieties,  many  of  them  plants  of  tho  moor,  tho 
mountain,  tho  fountain,  nnd  tho  starving  rock;  so  at  least  I thought  while 
conversing  with  Mr.  Wood  upon  the  subject,  nnd  observing  that  tho 
Saxifrages  alono  have  been  collected  to  the  extent  of  over  one  hundred 
species.  Respecting  other  departments,  I can  only  add  that  tho  house  in 
which  the  tricolor  geraniums  aro  kept  is  a far  more  splendid  place  than 
the  lost  Alhambra,  and  I think  I know  tho  features  of  every  geranium  in  it. 

S.  II. 


SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  society  held  their  fifth  annual  exhibition  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  of  April,  at  Mr.  J.  Butcher’s,  Marlborough  Arms, 
South  Street,  Camberwell.  There  was  a good  display,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary attendance  of  the  lovers  of  this  much-neglected  though  best  florists’ 
flower  of  the  day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a short  time  they  will  be  able 
to  induce  many  amateurs  round  London  to  cultivate  the  old  favourite. 
Amateurs  and  growers  are  invited  to  attend  the  society  any  second  Tues- 
day evening  in  the  month,  ot  Mr.  J.  Butcher’s,  where  lectures  aro  de- 
livered on  the  growth  and  method  of  culture  of  this  once-popular  favourite. 

Seedlings. — Mr.  J.  Butcher  was  awarded  a first-class  certificate  for  a 
green  edge  seedling,  Mrs.  Butcher,  and  a first-class  certificate  for  a self 
seedling,  John  Penn  ; Mr.  John  Pink,  of  Gotha  Cottages,  Coburg  Road,  a 
first-class  certificate  for  a green  edge  seedling,  Annie;  also  a first-class 
certificate  for  a gray  edge  seedling,  Eliza,  and  a second-class  certificate 
for  a white  edge  seedliDg,  Miss  Oliver. 

In  tbe  class  for  Seedling  Alpines,  Mr.  J.  Butcher  took  a first-class  cer- 
tificate for  Jane  Webster,  Lady  Middleton,  and  Rifleman  ; Mr.  Pilcher, 
first-class  certificate  for  a seedling  Alpine,  Emma. 

Premier  Prize. — Mr.  J.  Butcher,  for  Lightbody’s  Robert  Traill,  very 
fine. 

Classes. — First  prize,  for  eight  plants,  Mr.  J.  Butcher  : Green  Edge — 
Traill’s  General  Neill,  Traill’s  May  Flower,  Dickson’s  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
Gray  Edge — Ashworth’s  Newton  Hero,  Lightbody’s  Robert  Traill,  Smith’s 
Britannia.  White  Edge— Wyl&’s  Bright  Phoebus.  Self — Martin’s  Mrs. 
Sturrock. 

Second  prize,  Mr.  Pink  : Green  Edge — Page’s  Champion,  Olliver’s  Lovely 
Ann,  Cocknp's  Eclipse.  Gray  Edge — Sykes's  Complete,  Waterhouse’s  Con- 
queror of  Europe,  Lightbody’s  Alma.  White  Edge — Gairn’s  Model.  Self — 
Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock. 

First  prize  for  the  best  six  plants,  Mr.  J.  Butcher  : Green  Edge — Page’s 
Duchess  of  Oldenhurgh,  Ashton’s  Prince  of  Wales.  Gray  Edge — Head- 
ley’s Stapleford  Hero,  Barlow’s  Morning  Star.  White  Edge — Ashworth’s 
Regular.  Self — Butcher’s  King  of  the  Crimsons. 

Second  prize,  Mr.  Pink  : Green  Edge — Olliver’s  Lovely  Ann,  Page’s  De- 
fiance. Gray  Edge — Grime's  Privateer,  Waterhouse’s  Conqueror  of  Europe. 
White  Edge — Lee’s  Bright  Venus,  Popplewell’s  Conqueror. 

Four  plants,  Mr.  J.  Butcher:  Olliver’s  Lovely  Ann,  Headley’s  Stapleford 
Hero,  Ashworth’s  Regular,  Spalding’s  Metropolitan. — Collection  of  twenty- 
four  plants:  Mr.  J.  Butcher. 

Alpines. — First  prize  for  eight  plants,  Mr.  J.  Butcher ; second,  Mr. 
Pink. — First  prize  for  six  plants,  Mr.  Pilcher ; second,  Mr.  J.  Butcher. — 
Collection  of  Alpines,  thirty-six  plants,  Mr.  Daniels. 

Polyanthuses — First  prize  for  tbe  best  eight  plants,  Mr. Pink;  second 
Mr.  J.  Butcner. — Collection  of  Polyanthuses,  thirty-six  plants,  Mr  J. 
Butcher. 

Collection  of  Plants  (Cinerarias,  Geraniums,  &c.) : First  prize,  Mr. 
Thomas  Butcher;  second  prize,  M.  J.  Butcher. — Specimen  plant:  First 
prize,  Mr.  J.  Butcher. 


THE  FLOWERS  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

For  several  weeks  past  that  portion  of  Hyde  Park  which  abuts  on  Park 
Lane,  and  more  especially  on  the  walks  which  connect  Stanhope  Gate  with 
Grosvenor  Gate,  has  been  delightfully  gay  with  a display  of  flowers.  We 
may  most  properly  speak  of  this  display  as  an  example  of  spring  bedding  ; 
for  the  plan  of  the  bedding  system  has  been  followed,  and  in  such  a way 
as  not  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the  summer  bedding,  for  which  this 
portion  of  the  Park  has  become  celebrated.  All  the  plants  employed  in 
the  present  display  were  put  in  the  places  they  severally  occupy  after  the 
removal  of  the  summer  bedders  in  1866,  and  they  will  all  be  removed  in 
time  for  the  planting  of  the  summer  season  of  1867,  a course  of  procedure 
long  since  advocated  in  these  pages,  and  most  admirably  carried  into 
effect  by  Mr.  Mann,  tbe  able  and  enterprising  gardener  here.  The 
parallel  walks  which  skirt  Park  Lane  are  divided  by  a continuous  slip  of 
ground,  along  the  centre  of  which  extends  a hedge  of  holly,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  hedge  is  a border  facing  the  walk.  This  border  is  sometimes  a 
grass-plot  with  beds,  sometimes  a solid  mosaic  of  flowersenclosing  beds  of 
flowers — that  is  to  say,  flowers  of  comparatively  quiet  aspect  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  grass  for  the  surroundings  of  beds  of  hyacinths,  tulips, 
crocuses,  narcissi,  and  other  particularly  showy  subjects.  Everywhere 
this  display  is  pleasing  nnd  satisfactory,  and  it  suffices  to  show  that  mauy 
of  the  beautiful  hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  have  been  well-nigh  banished 
from  our  gardens  are  as  well  adapted  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  present 
elaborate  and  brilliant  style  of  garden  decoration,  as  they  were  to  beautify 
the  comparatively  quiet  borders  of  our  forefathers.  In  that  part  of  the 
border  nearest,  to  Stanhope  Gate  the  display  consists  of  tulips  only  on  close 
shaven  turf.  This  series  of  beds  merits  attention  as  probably  the  best 
display  ever  seen  in  or  near  London  of  early  tulips,  for  tbe  varieties  com- 
prise only  such  few  as  surpass  all  others  in  uniformity  of  growth  and 
splendour  of  colour,  with  long-lasting  properties;  and  the  selection  of 
these  few  is  the  result  of  many  years’  experiment  and  observation  by 
Messrs.  G,  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  25,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  who  supplied 
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the  whole  of  the  bulbs  for  the  purpose.  There  are  ton  largo  beds  in  one 
series;  in  every  bed  450  bulbs,  making  4,500  in  all.  At  the  time  they  were 
in  perfect  bloom  their  heights  were  as  equal  as  if  they  had  been  bloomed 
first  and  planted  afterwards — not  a miss  anywhere  and  not  a single  rogue. 

I confess  to  some  surprise  at  the  uniformity  of  the  beds,  for  it  is  a most 
rare  occurrence  to  see  even  one  large  bod  without  a rogue,  or  perhaps  a 
sport.  The  greater  part  of  the  varieties  planted  are  doubles,  and  their 
names  are  as  follows:  Ilex  rubrorum,  dark  crimson,  the  grandest  of  all 
the  double  sorts,  as  it  is  bold  without  coarseness,  and  when  at  its 
best  is  a finely-made  flower.  Tournesol,  red  and  yellow,  particularly 
showy  and  good.  La  Candeur,  double  white,  a very  pure,  solid,  long- 
lasting  flower,  affording  a delightful  relief  to  the  coloured  varieties.  Yellow 
Frince;  this  is  a single  yellow,  and  the  best  of  all  the  yellows  for  bedding; 
in  colour  it  is  superb,  in  form  equal  to  Pottebakker  (perhaps  a Bhade 
better),  and  it  holds  up  its  leaves,  which  Pottebakkercannotdo.  AVaterloo, 
single,  intense  dark  crimson,  a superb  variety,  but  blooming  too  early  for 
this  sort  of  work.  White  Pottebakker  makes  a nice  bed,  but  its  leaves 
lay  about  rather  untidily,  and  it  flowers  too  early  to  be  grouped  with  such 
as  La  Candeur  and  Ilex  rubrorum. 

The  mixtures  of  herbaceous  plants  comprise  many  interesting  and 
beautiful  subjects,  such  as  the  true  Iberis  sempervirens,  or  evergreen 
candytuft,  the  most  compact-growing  species  of  this  useful  tribe,  and  the 
best  adapted  for  bedding  : Lasthenia  californica,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Californian  annuals,  and  flowering  now  profusely  from  autumn  sowing  ; 
Saponaria  calabrica,  also  sown  in  autumn,  and  now  splendid,  with  its  little 
star -like  Christine-coloured  flowers  ; Limnanthes  grandiflora,  sown  in 
autumn  ; Myosotis  sylvestris — not  so  good  as  it  may  be  seen  at  this  season 
in  the  country,  but  quite  a gem  for  Hyde  Park,  where  it  is  used  to  form  a 
groundwork  to  fill  in  between  beds  of  tulips  and  hyacinths — a pavement  of 
better  gems  than  turquoises  ; Silene  pendula  and  Silene  pendula  alba, 
two  of  the  loveliest  plants  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  quite  a triumph  of 
skill  to  see  them  well  done  in  this  London  garden.  Bravo,  Mr.  Mann  ! 
The  Reformers,  who  were  in  the  park  on  Monday  last,  and  who  did  not 
inaugurate  a republic,  or  do  aught  to  disgrace  a good  cause,  had  no  idea 
that  a reform  of  vastest  import  was  proceeding  quietly  in  the  self-same 
spot,  and  a reform,  too,  that  will  tell  directly  on  the  future  happiness  of 
Englishman  who  love  their  country  and  honour  truth  and  beauty.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  Arabis  alpina  has  been  making  sheets  of  snow  here  for 
some  time  past — a most  cheap  and  common  but  intrinsically  invaluable 
spring  flower.  So,  too,  the  wallflowers  have  been  blowing  gaily,  and  the 
stock  consists  of  a very  dwarf,  neat,  iron-stained  sort  that  we  must  know 
more  about,  because  of  its  uniformity  and  peculiar  adaptability  for  spring 
bedding.  Many  more  good  things  are  here,  but  I can  only  find  time  to 
mention  thousands  of  polyanthuses  of  all  shades  and  characters,  com- 
prising rose,  crimson,  brown,  black,  yellow,  fiery  red,  and  even  pink,  with 
here  and  there  amongst  them,  and  by  accident,  quite  a few  superbly-laced 
varieties,  good  enough  for  show. 

There  is  yet  another  garden  here,  on  the  slip  of  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  Rotten  Bow.  Here  the  principal  furniture  consists  of  rhododen- 
drons, of  which  at  least  a thousand  pounds’  worth  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Waterer  and  Godfrey,  with  specimen  hollies  and  mixtures,  with  a 
few  very  choice  trees.  Probably  within  a few  days  of  this  date  the  rhodo- 
dendrons will  be  forward  in  bloom  ; they  were  fast  advancing,  and  many 
were  showing  colour  when  we  saw  them  ten  days  ago.  They  will  be  worth 
a visit  from  any  of  our  London  readers,  and  this  notice  is  in  good  time  for 
all  who  wish  to  see  them  at  their  best.  We  shall  hope  to  say  something 
about  them  after  we  have  seen  them  in  bloom.  For  the  present  we  feel  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  offer  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Mann  for  the  ingenious  and 
beautiful  display  of  spring  flowers,  and  to  Messrs.  G.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of 
Down-street,  Piccadilly,  for  the  admirable  selection  and  the  high  quality 
of  the  bulbs  which  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  S.  H. 


NORBITON  HALL,  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, 

The  Seat  of  W.  Hakdman,  Esq. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
place,  which  doubtless  would  be  very  entertaining,  but  simply  confine  my 
remarks  upon  it  to  those  points  which  more  particularly  bear  a close 
relationship  to  the  profession  of  which  the  Magazine  is  so  able  and 
impartial  an  advocate  and  representative.  But  before  starting  upon  our 
tour  round  the  gardens,  it  would  perhaps  be  quite  as  well  to  observe  that 
the  writer  of  this  notice  did  not  go  there  with  the  intention  of  writing  any 
commentary  upon  it,  or  in  any  way  attempting  a description  thereof ; con- 
sequently, he  cannot  possibly  go  into  such  minute  particulars  and  details 
as  if  he  had,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  a sketch  is  better  than  a history. 
Norbiton  Hall  is  situated  about  a mile  from  the  town  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  on  the  direct  London  road,  and  is  nicely  shut  in  from  the  road 
by  a noble  belt  of  trees,  such  as  elms,  poplars,  and  others  of  that  class. 
Amongst  the  trees,  and  overhanging  the  wall,  I noticed  a fme  large  tree 
of  the  snowy  Mespilus  literally  covered  with  bloom,  and  a very  beautiful 
appearance  it  has.  The  house  is  reached  by  passing  through  a very 
handsome  pair  of  gates  in  keeping  with  it,  and  1 should  fancy  the  lodge- 
keeper’s  house  must  have  a very  pretty  appearance  in  the  summer, 
when  the  climbers  covering  the  veranda  which  surrounds  it  are  in  full 
leafage  and  flower.  Directly  in  front  of  the  house  is  an  immense  round 
clump  of  rhododendrons,  which  admirably  serves  the  purpose  of  shutting 
out  the  conservatory  and  front  door  from  those  who  may  be  curious 
enough  to  peep  through  the  gates.  The  conservatory  joins  the  house,  and 
is  a very  handsome  building,  adding  considerably  to  its  external  appearance. 
At  thetime  of  my  visit  it  was  gay  with  cinerarias,  azaleas,  and  other  flowering 
plants,  grouped  on  the  floor  and  on  handsome  pedestals.  Amongst  the 
other  flowering  plants,  I observed  a fine  Acacia  grandis,  and  two  specimen 
Eriostemons,  perfect  in  shape,  and  covered  with  flowers.  Intermixed  with 
the  flowering  plants,  and  bringing  out  their  colouis  to  the  best  advantage, 
were  some  beautiful  masses  of  foliage.  I must  not  forget  a large  standard 
orange-tree,  and  two  hundsomo  plants  of  Chamoirops  elegans,  with  foliage 
to  the  base  of  the  stem.  Subjects  of  this  kind  nro  well  suited  for  the 
purpose,  are  extremely  simple  in  culture,  and  thoroughly  deserve  the 
encomiums  which  your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Prosper,  lias  bestowed 
upon  this  class  of  plants  for  conservatory  decoration.  After  we  leave  the 
conservatory,  wo  have  to  pass  round  an  angle  of  the  building  to  get  on  the 
lawn,  which  is  on  the  other  sido  of  it.  In  so  doing  wo  pass  a grand  old 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  fully  sixty  feet  high,  nnd  affording  a delightfully  cool 
retreat  beneath  i's  daik  and  ample  shadow.  The  lawn, immediately  facing 
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the  house,  has  a few  specimen  trees  round  it,  the  centre  being  reserved  for 
croquet.  We  will  therefore  take  the  walk  to  the  right,  which  will  bring  us 
to  the  farmyard,  provided  we  follow  it  to  its  extremity.  On  the  left  of  it 
stands  a sad  memento  of  the  frost  in  January  last,  in  the  shape  of  what 
was  previous  to  then  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Cupressus  Lam- 
bertianum,  and  decidedly  the  best  I have  seen.  It  stands  fully  fifty 
feet  high,  and  was  faultless  in  shape  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  but  it  is 
now  dead.  The  loss  of  a nice-shaped  plant  of  this  handsome-growing  tree 
of  twenty  feet  one  feels  to  bo  a great  calamity,  but  the  death  of  this  must 
be  a grief  indeed  to  those  who  have  seen  it  in  its  beauty.  A few  paces 
after  passing  this  tree  brings  us  to  a walk  on  the  left,  running  at  right 
angles  to  this  one,  and  leading  on  to  the  plant-growing  and  forcing  de- 
partments, which  we  are  now  going  to  notice  ; but  before  doing  so  I cannot 
help  admiring  two  finely-shaped  purple  beeches,  which  overhang  this 
walk,  and  when  in  leaf  must  be  very  beautiful,  backed  as  they  are  by  some 
immense  elms,  which  show  off  their  bronzy  appearance  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  will  now  turn  down  the  walk,  and  on  the  slip  of  lawn  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  walk  we  find  Arbor-vitas,  specimen  hollies,  and 
pines  innumerable,  each  individual  fully  deserving  and  entitled  to  a 
separate  notice,  but  time  and  space  forbid.  Amongst  them  stands  a 
splendid  example  of  Thuja  occidentalis,  thirty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
through;  a very  pretty  Araucaria  imbricata,  not  particularly  high,  but 
capitally  shaped  and  perfectly  uninjured,  which  is  very  fortunate,  when  we 
consider  the  number  that  have  been  killed  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  the 
right  of  this  stands  a fine  large  box-tree,  twelve  feet  high  and  two  feet  in 
diameter ; it  has  a beautiful  appearance,  for  it  is  densely  furnished  with 
foliage  to  the  ground.  Amongst  the  many  beautiful  specimens  of  named 
hollies,  I cannot  help  noticing  one  of  the  variegated  kinds,  which  stands  a 
little  distance  from  the  box-tree ; it  is  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  a 
telling  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a judicious  application  of  the 
knife.  I must  not  forget  a fine  Pinus  cembra,  a remarkably  handsome 
upright-growing  kind,  which  deserves  a position  in  all  good  pinetums.  An 
immense  standard  rose,  Madame  Plantier,  pretty  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  “knife  and  fork  ” is  not  used  in  its  annual  prunings  ; it  stands  nine 
feet  high  ; the  stock  on  which  it  is  worked  is  between  four  and  five  feet, 
so  that  it  has  a fair  sized  head  ; the  flowers  do  not  come  up  to  the  best 
kinds  of  later  introduction  in  respect  of  shape,  but  it  must  be  a magnificent 
spectacle  to  see  it,  as  it  annually  is,  loaded  with  several  hundreds  of  its 
snowy  flowers  expanded  at  one  time.  I was  sorry  to  see  a very  good  plant 
of  Cupressus  stricta  terribly  injured  by  frost.  In  one  of  the  beds  here  I 
noticed  a very  handsome  broom  grafted  on  a five-feet  stem,  and  trained 
umbrella-shape;  it  has  a somewhat  novel  effect.  Farther  on  down  this  walk 
we  come  to  a magnificent  Wellingtonia,  quite  perfect  in  shape,  without  any 
irregularity  to  mar  its  outline  ; it  stands  24  feet  high,  and  the  bottom 
branches  must  measure  at  least  nine  feet  through  : the  shape  rather  than 
size  is  the  chief  feature,  the  foliage  being  as  healthy  and  dense  as  it  pos- 
sibly could  be.  I should  like  every  one  opposed  to  using  rotten  dung  in 
planting  coniferous  trees  to  see  this  specimen.  After  passing  this  point 
we  have  immense  clumps  of  Khododendrons,  Berberis  aquifolium,  Ghent 
Azaleas,  and  other  shrubs,  right  and  left,  irregularly  planted,  with  a strip 
of  grass  on  each  side,  varying  in  width  proportionate  to  the  distance  of  the 
shrubs  from  the  walk.  On  the  right  I saw  some  very  fine  bushes  of  the 
double-flowered  scarlet  thorn,  15  feet  high  ; fine  Chinese  Arbor-vitaes, 
from  20  to  30  feet  high  ; and  a fine  specimen,  fully  50  feet  high,  of  the 
Sweet  Gum,  Liquidambar  styraciflua.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  walk 
I observed  an  immense  specimen  of  the  yellow-berried  holly,  worth  a 
day’s  journey  to  see. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  Rhododendrons,  to  the  left,  the  flower  garden 
runs  parallel  to  this  walk.  A broad  walk  runs  down  the  centre,  with 
large  irregular-shaped  beds  on  each  side,  filled  with  standard  roses  and 
clumps  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Pseonies,  Delphiniums,  and  others. 
By  and  bye  the  usual  bedding-out  plants  will  be  planted  amongst  them, 
and  which  must  have  a very  beautiful  appearance,  much  better  than  if  the 
whole  were  planted  in  masses  of  colour.  This  brings  us  to  the  houses, 
but  before  going  into  them  we  take  a turn  to  the  right,  which  will  bring  us 
to  a portion  of  the  grounds  termed  the  Wilderness  ; but  it  has  no  right  to 
that  name,  for  everything  about  it  is  the  picture  of  order  and  neatness. 
It  is  a grand  place  for  sub-tropical  gardening,  it  being  so  nicely  shut  out 
from  the  other  part  of  the  garden  ; and  it  has  some  fine  trees  and  shrubs 
to  assist  in  giving  it  a dignity  and  a grandeur  which  cannot  possibly  be 
obtained  by  the  “ bedders’’ alone.  Fancy  groups  of  Pinus  sabinia,  P. 
macrocarpa,  and  others,  with  clumps  of  variegated  and  plain  hollies, 
trained  and  untrained,  meet  the  eye  in  all  directions,  giving  the  place  a 
charming  appearance.  I noted  down  the  following  in  my  memory  as  par- 
ticularly good  : Ailanthus  glandulosus,  quite  50  feet  high,  with  a large  head 
— this  truly  deserves  the  term  of  magnificent  specimen  ; a fine  Crataegus 
crus-galli,  Fagus  asplenifolia,  Juniperus  chinensis,  Spirea  ariaefolia,  a large 
Liqnidamber,  a few  lofty  poplars,  and  a splendid  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
doing  well — it  is  seldom  one  sees  a plant  the  size  of  this,  30  leet  high, 
without  its  having  lost  the  lower  branches,  but  this  specimen  is  perfect  to 
the  ground  ; Abies  canadensis,  very  good  ; and  so  I might  go  on,  for  I do 
not  otten  see  such  a fine  collection  of  well-grown  trees  as  is  to  be  met  with 
here.  If  I have  been  tedious  in  noticing  so  many,  I hope  to  be  excused 
on  the  score  of  being  partial  to  such  things. 

I shall  not  ocoupy  the  space  in  describing  the  position  of  the  houses. 
In  the  early  peach-house  was  a splendid  crop  of  both  peaches  and  neo- 
tarines  which  had  quite  finished  the  stoning  process.  The  trees  are  trained 
up  the  glass,  and  underneath  them  were  figs  in  No.  1 pots,  loaded  with  fruit 
just  ripening,  nnd  growing  luxuriantly.  In  the  next  peach-house  the  trees 
havo  been  planted  only  a oouple  of  years,  so  that  they  do  not  cover  the 
trellis  yet;  they  are  growing  vigorously,  and  have  a fine  crop.  On  tho 
floor  a couple  of  dozen  peach  and  nectarine  trres  in  pots  were  loaded 
with  fruit  just  stoning.  These  must  require  much  labour  and  attention  to 
keep  the  healthy  appearance  they  present.  In  a span-roofed  house  a 
fine  crop  of  grapes  in  pots  were  in  the  midst  of  colouring,  principally 
Sweet  Water  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Each  vine  had  eight  or  ten  bunches, 
averaging  from  lib.  to  ljlbs.  each.  In  a largo  lean-to  vinery  the  grapes 
ore  now  stoning;  the  principal  part  of  the  house  is  covered  with  one  vino 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Two  yearH  ago  n strong  rod  was  carried  hori- 
zontally along  the  front,  nnd  last  year  young  rods  were  carried  up  the 
roof  at  regular  intervals  in  the  plaoe  of  the  other  vines.  It  is  a rare  occur- 
rence indeed  to  meet  with  such  an  immense  and  regular  eiop  of  grapes  as 
may  bo  seen  in  this  house,  or  such  fine  handsome  bunches.  Of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  say  accurately  what  the  weight  of  the  bunches  will  be  at 
this  stage,  but  judging  from  their  size  und  the  healthy  appearance  of  their 
vine-,  I have  no  hesitation  in  baying  that  no  small  number  of  them  will 
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weigh  upwards  of  41bs.  each.  Amongst  (lio  other  vinos  is  11  flno  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  not  so  early  us  the  lllaok  Hamburglia,  but  with  a splendid 
crop  of  well  set  bundles,  not  a very  common  sight  in  a Itlack  Hamburgh 
house.  An  open  stage  immediately  over  the  hot-wnter  pipes  was  occupied 
with  a quantity  of  small  succession  pines,  and  evidently  quite  at  home. 
At  the  back  were  some  nioo  young  llgs  in  pots.  A pit  running  tho  whole 
length  of  tho  peach-houses  and  vinery  was  filled  with  a lot  ol  strong 
strawberry  plants  plunged  in  about  twelve  inches  of  tan,  the  sorts  being 
Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Keen’s  Seedling;  they  were  just  in  bloom.  The 
borders  of  these  houses  aro  partly  insido  and  partly  outside,  and  this 
pit  is  oreoted  upon  tho  portion  outside,  and  is  of  very  excellent  ser- 
vice in  keeping  the  border  from  getting  too  wet  and  cold,  and  at  the 
same  time  does  very  capitally  for  tho  purpose  for  whiolr  it  is  now  used. 
The  house  for  fruiting  pines  is  a span  roof  with  walk  down  the  centre, 
with  pit  on  eaoh  side  capable  of  holding  150  fruiters  each.  It  is  indeed  a 
magnificent  sight  to  behold  the  300  pines  this  house  shelters  at  this  moment. 
They  are  principally  Queens,  and  every  individual  is  a model  of  what  a 
Queen  pine  ought  to  be.  About  half  of  the  plants  are  now  in  fruit  in 
the  different  stages  of  advancement,  and  I unhesitatingly  express  my 
opinion  that  this  house  of  pines  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Along  eaoh  side  of  the  pathway  was  a row  of  Keen’s  seedling  strawberry, 
just  tipening  a capital  crop  of  large  fine-coloured  fruit.  To  supply  this 
house  there  is  a large  pit  contiguous,  containing  400  good  sized 
succession  plants,  which  will  take  the  place  of  those  now  occupying  the 
house.  Close  to  the  glass  round  the  pit  I noticed  another  lot  of  straw- 
berries swelling  their  fruit.  Another  pit  was  filled  entirely  with  straw- 
berries just  set ; Mr.  Gray  pots  his  strawberries  firm,  with  the  crown  of 
the  plants  well  up.  In  a small  pit  was  a lot  of  Gloxinias  coming  into 
bloom,  and  other  pits  are  full  of  thousands  of  the  usual  bedding  plants. 
In  the  stove  are  some  fine  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  amongst  them  a 
pretty  plant  of  Clerodendron  Balfourii  smothered  with  bloom.  This  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  stove-plants  when  well  done.  Meyenia 
erecta  is  a capital  thing  for  training  on  a trellis  in  a pit ; the  flowers  are 
similar  in  shape  to  a Gloxinia,  purple  with  a yellow  throat.  A fine 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  set  with  myriads  of  bloom.  An  immense  Justicia, 
six  feet  high  and  four  feet  through,  beautifully  in  bloom.  Amongst  fine- 
foliaged  plants  is  a splendid  Croton  variegata  ; this  is  one  of  tbe  most  telling 
variegated  plants  we  have  for  exhibition  purposes.  A large  Cyanophyllum 
magnificum,  eight  feet  high,  grown  as  a standard,  with  an  immense  head, 
gives  a very  noble  appearance  to  the  house. 

There  is  in  this  garden  a capital  collection  of  plants  distinguished  for 
their  uses  in  the  arts  and  as  food  ; amongst  them  fine  plants  of  the  Bixia 
orellana  or  American  cheese-dye,  Piper  nigrum  or  black  pepper,  the 
tree-cotton  (Gossypium  herbaceum),  the  Papaw  (Carica  Papaya),  the 
Paper  plant  (Aralia  papyrifera),  and  others  which  I cannot  just  now 
recollect.  Ferns  are  particularly  good;  amongst  them  were  fine  examples  of 
Adiantum  enneatum,  Blechnum  Brasiliense,  and  B.  corcovadense,  Davallia 
bullata,  Asplenium  nidum,  the  old  but  useful  Pteris  tremula.  I have  not 
time  to  notice  the  others  which  are  deserving  for  their  healthy  and 
beautiful  appearance,  or  the  variegated  Begonias,  fine  Caladiums,  and 
other  subjects  of  that  class.  The  house  was  redolent  with  the  perfume 
of  two  plants  of  Burlingtonia  fragrans;  one  had  a very  fine  lip,  much 
better  than  tbe  other,  and  the  sepals  tinged  with  rose  ; the  best  variety  I 
have  seen.  They  were  both  grown  on  blocks,  with  a little  sphagnum  for 
the  roots  to  run  in.  I was  curious  about  the  number  of  flowers  on  one 
plant,  and  in  counting  them  found  no  less  than  sixteen  spikes,  each  spike 
comprising  no  less  than  fifteen  flowers.  I saw  some  very  good  Stanhopeae, 
Dendrobes,  and  others.  In  the  large  plant-house  a very  fine  Aphelexis 
macrantha  purpurea,  3 feet  in  diameter,  loaded  with  its  beautiful  blossom, 
deserves  notice  ; so  do  some  fine  azaleas,  ericas,  pelargoniums,  and  a 
host  of  other  plants.  Will  Mr.  Gray  oblige  the  readers  of  tbe  Magazine 
with  a few  words  as  to  bow  he  manages  to  grow  Humea  elegans  8 feet 
high  and  10  or  12  feet  in  circumference,  such  as  the  two  plants  I saw  in 
the  camellia  house,  amoDgst  a lot  of  healthy  myrtles,  orange-trees,  and 
crmellias  ? 

In  the  walled-in  kitchen-garden,  the  wall-trees  are  covered  with  fruit, 
and  a very  fine  lot  of  pyramidal  pear-trees  planted  round  the  walks  are 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  domain.  They  are  beautiful  in  shape 
and  pictures  of  health.  A peep  into  the  two-hundred  feet  of  lean-to 
orchard-house,  where  we  find  trees  trained  up  the  wall,  presenting  every 
appearance  of  an  abundant  crop;  dwarf  trees  of  cherries,  plums,  apricots, 
peaches,  and  nectarines,  are  planted  in  two  rows  along  the  front  part  of  the 
house;  vines  at  twelve  feet  distances  up  the  roof;  strawberries  on  a front 
shelf,  and  plunged  at  tbe  foot  of  the  wall ; all  of  them  give  evidence  that 
the  highest  skill  is  employed  in  their  management.  In  conclusion,  every 
piece  of  gravel,  shrubbery,  walk,  and  lawD,  could  be  taken  as  a pattern  for 
order  and  neatness,  and  a man  of  Mr.  Gray’s  practical  turn  of  mind  would 
not  thank  me  for  any  eulogium  upon  his  merits,  and  I detest  flattery. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  everything  in  the  place  speaks  for  itself.  A word 
more  and  then  au  revoir  to  Norbiton  Hall.  Mr.  Hardman  has,  with  tbe 
most  generous  feeling,  placed  tbe  whole  of  his  beautiful  grounds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Kingston  Horticultural  Society,  for  holding  their  show  this 
month.  I have  no  doubt  it  will  add  considerably  to  the  finances  of  the 
society,  for  a view  of  the  place  itself  is  worth  double  the  admission  fee. 

G.  E.  G.  N. 


THE  WATERING-POT. 

The  time  is  coming  when  we  may  expect  that  this  useful  utensil  of  the 
garden  will  be  brought  into  active  use  ; therefore  “ The  Man  with  the  Blue 
Apron  ” is  constrained  to  offer  a word  of  advice  to  such  as  may  not  quite 
understand  the  principles  which  should  guide  them  in  using  it ; but,  as  to 
his  more  learned  brethren  of  the  spade  and  the  hoe,  he  is  not  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  suppose  that  he  can  intuse  into  their  minds  any  fresh  ideas  of 
its  utility,  so  he  will  leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  he  offers 
to  the  younger  branches  of  the  craft  some  advice  which  a long  course  of 
experience  has  suggested  to  him  as  essential  to  observe  in  the  use  of  the 
watering-pot. 

In  the  first  place,  I may  remark  that  the  bedding-out  season  is  close 
upon  us,  as  probably  every  interested  reader  well  knows.  Now,  in  this  par- 
ticular work,  many  amateurs  and  inexperienced  people  make  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  watering  that  is  a great  portion  of  labour  lost : as,  for 
instance,  the  plants  will  be  all  placed  in  the  bed,  and  the  bed  itself  care- 
fully dressed  down,  and  then  follows  a regular  deluge  of  water,  battering 
down,  as  it  is  applied,  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  an  even  mass  of  soil,  ren- 
dering it  impervious  both  to  air  and  rain,  should  it  occur.  And  this  state 
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of  things  docs  not  ocour  in  exceptional  cases,  for  too  often  wo  soo  it  prac- 
tised by  men  who  would  wish  to  be  thought  good  gardenors,  and  which  an 
old  man  like  me  would  like  to  see  discontinued,  and  not  feel  compelled,  as 
I do  now,  to  put  it  down  in  “black  and  white”  before  their  eyes.  But  as 
I have  always  had  the  credit  of  being  a lenient  old  soul,  1 do  not  wish  to 
lose  my  reputation  simply  because  I find  fault  with  them  in  this  instance. 

I am  willing  to  admit  that  in  some  cases,  when  such  mistakes  are  made, 
they  arise  from  a desire  to  accomplish  too  much  work  in  one  day  ; as 
when  a man  has  some  thousands  of  bedding-plants  to  go  out,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  he  should  feel  anxious  to  get  them  into  their  quarters  by  the 
most  speedy  plan  possible ; so  he  sets  to  work  in  right  earnest,  fills  his  beds 
or  borders  as  fast  as  he  can  in  one  day ; this  done,  they  receive  the  usual 
coarse  dressing  down,  and  contents  himself  with  the  thought  that  if  they 
have  a good  soaking  of  water  tho  next  day  ho  will  be  all  in  good  time. 
Now  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  laudable  desire  to  get  through  work 
should  be  condemned,  neither  do  I wish  to  undervalue  the  services  of  any 
man  who  is  prompted  by  such  worthy  desires  ; but,  as  an  old  hand,  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  craft,  I would  ask  them  how  it  is  we  do  not 
hear  more  about  the  early  results  of  such  speedy  practices.  It  is,  I fear, 
because  they  have  none  to  relate,  or  they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  show 
us  old  fogies  that  we  are  a good  way  in  the  background,  and  not  capable 
of  performing  grand  feats  of  planting,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
earliest  results. 

However,  such  have  been  an  old  man’s  observations  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  although  he  admits  that  where  he  used  to  be  called  upon 
to  put  out  hundreds,  he  now  has  to  get  up  thousands  of  plants  for  the 
flower  gardeD.  For  all  that,  the  old  man  finds  it  produces  grander  futures 
to  stick  to  his  old  method  of  planting  and  watering  at  the  same  time.  He 
gets  ready  the  position  for  the  plant,  and  then  only  partially  earths  it 
in,  when  a brisk  lad  follows  with  tbe  water-can,  to  which  is  attached  a 
fine  rose.  A good  soaking  is  given  the  plants,  and  in  that  condition 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  some  hundreds  of  them  are  put  out. 
He  then  goes  back  to  tbe  starting-point,  puts  more  soil  round  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  gives  them  the  requisite  amount  of  pressure,  and  then 
carefully  removes  all  crocks,  or  any  other  rubbish  that  may  remain  upon 
the  bed  from  the  result  of  planting;  and  instead  of  leaving  a bard  and 
battered  surface  he  leaves  it  open  and  porous — in  fact,  a surface  into 
which  both  air  and  water  can  penetrate  easily,  to  afford  breath  and  suste- 
nance to  the  roots  of  his  plants.  Besides  this,  by  applying  the  water 
immediately  to  the  roots,  it  does  not  require  more  than  half  tbe  quantity 
to  thoroughly  soak  them  that  it  does  when  the  water  has  to  be  given  upon 
an  even  surface,  and  a depth  of  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  to  penetrate  at 
the  same  time  before  it  can  reach  them.  And  he  secures  more  than  this 
under  his  plan  of  watering,  for  when  the  roots  are  well  wetted,  and  all  the 
soil  which  immediately  surrounds  them  is  covered  up  with  a couple  of  inches 
of  the  dry  soil  of  the  surface  of  the  bed,  when  he  goes  round  to  give  tbe 
finishing  stroke  to  them,  they  will  endure  at  least  a week’s  dry  weather 
without  experiencing  a check  for  a want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  ; for,  be  it 
remembered,  this  covering  of  dry  soil  upon  the  wet  prevents  evaporation 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  soil  beneath  it  remains  moist  for  some  days. 
Whereas,  if  the  beds  are  levelled  down  and  finished  off  before  tbe  watering 
is  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  application  at  the  close  of  every 
dry  day ; and  as  wise  men  never  think  of  planting  when  the  soil  is  very 
wet,  it  is  not  generally  necessary  to  make  an  exception,  as  if  tbe  beds 
should  be,  as  it  is  always  desirable,  in  a moist  condition  at  planting  time, 
the  same  practice  should  be  followed  as  would  be  when  the  soil  was  drier, 
as  one  watering  so  applied  does  more  good  than  four  times  the  number 
when  given  after  the  surface  is  levelled  and  dressed ; and  only  think  of 
the  consolation  to  know,  by  this  plan,  when  once  your  plants  are  finished 
off  they  are  safe  for  the  want  of  water  for  another  week. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  connexion  with  this  subject  is  the  fact,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  there  are  not  very  many  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
for  themselves  the  principles  which  should  guide  them  in  this  important 
work  of  the  garden,  end  therefore  know  little  or  nothing,  whether  they  are 
doing  good  or  harm  when  applying  water.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
all  newly  planted  subjects ; as  we  find  some  strenuous  advocates  for  a 
repeated  deluge,  while  others  take  quite  an  opposite  course ; in  fact,  there 
are  some  who  seem  to  delight  in  seeing  plants  suffer  for  the  want  of 
water.  Now  the  man  who  advocates  a continual  saturation  of  the  roots  of 
a newly  planted  subject,  and  the  soil  which  surrounds  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  converted  into  a cold  paste,  can  neither  care  to  know  or  under- 
stand anything  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  They  seem  to  know  that  water 
is  essential  to  its  recovery  and  existence,  but  nothing  more ; for  when 
saturating  tbe  plants,  they  forget  that  they  are  unable  to  imbibe  it  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  those  necessary  mouths  (if  I may  use  the 
expression),  which  have  either  been  destroyed  or  injured  in  the  process  of 
removal,  and  by  which  they  are  fed  and  sustained.  From  this,  then,  we 
shall  understand  that  as  all,  or  rather  very  many,  plants  are  injured  by 
the  course  of  planting,  they  have  not  the  same  number  of  organs  to 
supply  them  with  nourishment  as  a plant  that  is  in  a healthy  state 
that  have  not  been  moved,  so  that  it  is  a folly  to  expect  that  they  can 
imbibe  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  which,  when  applied  in  greater 
quantities  than  can  be  appropriated  is  an  injury,  as  it  renders  the 
soil  which  surrounds  the  roots  cold  and  imgenial ; therefore  injudicious 
watering  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Not  that  it  must  be  inferred  that  water  is  not  an  essential  element  in 
assisting  them  to  make  fresh  roots,  because  it  is  one  of  the  conditions, 
when  judiciously  applied,  under  which  alone  they  can  be  induced  to 
make  fresh  roots  and  grow ; and  the  man  who  follows  a course  opposite 
to  this  acts  as  unwisely  as  the  other. 

To  make  the  above  remarks  more  intelligible,  I may  observe  that  on  the 
condition  of  the  elements  depends  greatly  the  quantity  of  water  required 
in  every  case ; as  according  to  the  amount  of  evaporation  going  on,  which 
is  always  the  greatest  during  a brilliant  sunshine,  or  a continuance  of 
drying  winds,  the  more  water  is  required.  Now,  I contend  if  the  young 
gardener  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  adopting  all  possible 
means  of  preventing  evaporation,  he  will  do  more  for  his  plants  than 
double  the  labour  spent  on  giving  water  to  the  roots — that  is  to  say, 
to  shade  or  screen  all  that  it  is  at  all  convenient  to  do  so,  for  the  secret 
of  the  whole  conditions  of  watering  is  simply  that  with  all  newly-planted 
subjects  the  roots  cannot  imbibe  water  fast  enough  to  supply  the 
means  of  a rapid  evaporation,  caused  by  a parching  sun  or  a drying  wind, 
to  which,  if  our  plants  are  not  exposed,  the  amount  of  evaporation  is 
reduced  according  to  the  protection  given,  and  a corresponding  amount  of 
water  only  will  be  required. 

As  some  of  the  best  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  evaporation,  I 
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may  instance  the  use  of  shading  where  practicable  for  bedding  plants, 
and  such  others  as  may  be  in  masses.  For  more  distant  or  larger  sub- 
jects, such  as  choice  specimens  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  any  description,  or 
any  number  of  flower  beds,  the  garden  engine  is  a most  useful  instru- 
ment. If  this  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  every  leaf-stem  and 
branch  gently  damped  by  the  force  of  the  water  from  the  delivering  fan  of 
the  engine,  it  will  check  evaporation  amazingly,  and  plants  two  or  three 
times  so  treated  during  the  height  of  a parching  sunny  day  will  endure 
drought  much  better  than  those  that  are  constantly  receiving  a deluge  at 
the  roots,  as  it  not  only  checks  the  escape  from  the  pores  of  the  plants, 
but  it  creates  a moist  atmosphere  around  them,  most  acceptable  at  such 
a season  to  plants  that  a force  of  circumstances  have  rendered  susceptible 
of  such  trying  weather.  If  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  the  old  man’s  notions 
of  the  use  of  the  watering-pot  are  acceptable,  I may  return  to  the  subject 
again  shortly.  The  Man  with  the  Blue  Apron. 


MIMULUS  CULTURE. 

The  name  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  from  “ Mimo,’’  an  ape,  bestowed 
upon  it  because  of  the  ringent  or  gaping  mouth  of  the  flower.  The  merest 
novice  in  botany  will,  at  the  first  glance,  discover  that  the  Mimulus  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Scrophulariacece,  or  Figworts,  in  which  are  grouped 
the  pentstemon,  calceolaria,  antirrhinum,  and  other  flowers  similarly  con- 
structed. There  are  many  useful  species,  and  a few  good  varieties  which 
it  will  be  desirable  to  enumerate,  and  in  naming  them  we  shall  add  a few 
words  on  culture. 

Hardy  Species. — 31.  rivularis  is  the  best  of  these.  It  makes  a brilliant 
display  of  golden  yellow  flowers  during  June  and  July.  Once  planted  on 
damp  loam,  it  will  spread  to  a larger  patch  every  year,  and  acquire  a most 
important  character  in  the  decoration  of  the  garden.  At  the  foot  of  a 
rockery,  or  in  the  common  border,  it  is  quite  at  home.  As  it  dies  down  in 
autumn,  the  ground  where  it  is  planted  should  not  be  disturbed.  Glab- 
ratus,  yellow ; guttatus,  spotted  ; ringons,  blue ; and  propinquans,  yellow 
are  all  useful  for  the  border  and  damp  parts  of  rockeries.  M.  moschatus, 
the  “ musk  mimulus,”  is  very  hardy  as  an  annual,  usually  appearing  plen- 
tifully in  places  where  it  was  planted  out  the  previous  year  from  self-sown 
seeds.  But  in  mild  winters  the  roots  also  survive  and  throw  up  shoots  in 
spring.  Toe  best  way  to  grow  musk  is  as  a frame  plant.  The  soil  should 
be  light  and  rich,  and  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  have  grown  should  be 
put  aside,  so  ns  to  be  safe  from  frost,  and  kept  moist  till  next  spring. 
Then  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  sprout,  divide  them  and  pot  separate  small 
pieces  in  fresh  soil,  in  small  pots,  and  place  on  a gentle  bottom-heat,  or  in 
a warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse.  They  will  soon  fill  the  pots  with 
roots,  and  must  be  shifted  to  larger  and  larger  pots,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plants  required.  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  however,  48-sized  pots  are 
quite  large  enough.  By  liberal  culture  musk  may  be  grown  to  a height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  be  one  mass  of  bloom  the  whole  season.  It  may 
be  trained  upright  by  means  of  a few  light  stakes  put  round  the  pot,  end 
connected  with  strands  of  bass  all  round,  or  if  planted  in  a basket  may  be 
allowed  to  hang  down  in  festoons.  The  great  secret  of  growing  fine 
specimens  is  to  use  a rich  soil,  shade  moderately,  and  give  abundance  of 
water. 

Greenhouse  Species  and  Varieties. — They  may  all  be  treated  as  annuals  if 
sown  early  on  a moderate  hotbed,  and  as  soon  as  up  pricked  out  in  rich 
light  soil,  and  grown  on  in  good  greenhouse  temperature.  For  a good 
bloom  the  same  season,  the  latest  time  for  sowing  is  the  last  week  in 
February.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  made  a good  start  after  being 
potted  singly  in  thumbs,  give  them  rather  more  water  than  would  be  safe 
to  the  generality  of  plants  in  so  young  a state,  and  shift  on  as  fast  as  they 
fill  the  pots  with  roots.  When  they  are  in  48-sized  pots,  place  a saucer 
under  each,  and  let  that  saucer  be  always  full  of  water.  They  will  drink 
it  up  and  thirst  for  more,  and  grow  with  great  luxuriance  and  make  fine 
flowers.  They  will  need  shading  when  in  bloom,  and  plenty  cf  air,  in  fact, 
they  may  be  treated  nearly  the  same  as  herbaceous  calceolarias  from  first 
to  last,  but  must  have  more  water.  As  the  stems  are  very  soft,  and  the 
flowers  heavy,  they  must  be  neatly  staked  before  they  get  untidy.  As  it  is 
advisable  to  render  the  supports  as  nearly  as  possible  invisible,  neat 
painted  sticks  should  be  used.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  use  lengths 
of  No.  1 iron  wire,  painted  alight  green,  for  this  purpose,  and  found  them 
preferable  to  wood.  When  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  any  of  superior 
excellence  should  be  marked  with  tallies  to  propagate  from.  During 
August  and  September,  take  cuttings  of  three  joints  each,  place  half  a 
dozen  of  these  round  a 48  pot  in  a compost  of  half  leaf-mould  and 
half  loam,  with  an  addition  of  silver  sand  sufficient  to  render  the  mix- 
ture light  and  friable.  Plunge  these  pots  in  a gentle  heat  and  keep  close 
till  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  fifteen  days,  then  pot  singly  in  00-sized 
pots,  and  in  these  pots  winter  them.  When  grown  in  quantity  they  are 
usually  wintered  in  the  cutting  pots,  and  have  a shift  at  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March,  into  82-sized  pots,  well  drained  and  filled 
with  a mixture  of  leaf-mould,  turfy  loam,  and  rotten  dung  equal  parts. 
At  the  end  of  April  or  enily  in  May  these  may  be  again  shifted  in  pots 
of  12-size,  in  which  to  bloom.  They  will  require  abundance  of  water, 
and  may  have  saucers  to  keep  the  roots  constantly  in  action.  Any- 
required  extra  fine  for  exhibition  should  have  liquid  manure  once  a 
week,  but  without  this  help  the  plants  will  flower  finely  if  grown  ns 
otherwise  directed.  Of  course  the  cultivator  may  shift  on  seedlings  to 
the  same  size  pots  as  plants  from  cuttings,  but  generally  it  is  best  to 
flower  seedlings  in  48-size,  and  grow  into  specimens  only  selected  varie- 
ties known  to  be  worth  extra  culture. 

Properties  and  Hybridizing. — The  attention  of  the  cultivator  should  be 
chiefly  directed  to  the  form  of  the  flower ; in  habit  and  colour  it  can 
scarcely  he  improved.  Flowers  that  collapse  are  not  worth  growing,  how- 
ever fine  their  colours,  except  it  be  to  furnish  pollen  for  hybridizing 
flowers  of  good  shape.  The  broader  the  segments  and  the  smoother  the 
edges,  the  higher  will  the  flower  rank  in  the  eye  of  the  florist,  and 
deservedly  so.  Jn  selecting  varieties  to  propagate  from  cuttings,  or  to 
produce  seed,  give  the  preference  to  thoso  that  exhibit  an  expanded  flat 
surface  with  small. spaces  between  the  petals,  Ab  regards  colours,  these 
should  bo  bright  and  decided  ; the  markings  sharp  on  clear  grounds  ; 
yellow  is  the  most  common  hue,  and  white  the  most  rare.  In  every  en 
deavour  to  improve  the  mimulus,  the  hybridizer  should  select  for  the 
seedling  flowers  those  that  have  thick  broad  petals,  nnd  that  most  nearly 
approach  a circular  outline,  and  for  pollen,  flowers  that  are  the  most 
brilliantly  and  regularly  coloured  ; if  the  pollen  flower  is  also  well  formed 
there  is  the  greater  chance  of  a pod  of  seed  worth  saving.  M.  cardinalis 
is  tho  parent  of  the  best  show  varieties  we  possess.  The  original  species 


grows  to  a height  of  two  feet,  and  produces  fine  scarlet  flowers.  Seedlings 
vary  to  all  the  shades  of  rose,  ruby,  maroon,  pink,  and  crimson,  and  if 
crossed  with  roseus,  Smithii , and  variegatus,  some  very  showy  strains  may 
bo  secured.  Cardinalis  is  a native  of  California,  and  was  introduced  in 
1835.  M.  roseus  has  small  flowers  of  regular  shape,  with  yellow  throat 
and  bright  rose  petals  ; it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  cultivation.  Mr. 
Douglas  sent  seeds  of  this  to  England  from  North  California  in  1831,  and 
it  was  firbt  flowered  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  This  is 
strictly  a perennial,  arid  is  not  so  easily  cultivated  as  most  others  of  the 
genus.  The  best  method  of  treatment  is  to  keep  it  constantly  in  the 
frame  or  greenhouse,  potted  in  turfy  loam  three  parts,  sandy  peat  one 
part,  and  leaf-mould  one  part,  and  the  pot  always  in  a pan  of  water  except 
during  cold  winter  weather.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  and 
occasionally  ripens  seeds.  M.  variegatus  is  a native  of  Chili,  introduced  by 
the  Messrs.  Lo-Jdiges.  This  is  described  in  some  works  as  white  and 
rose,  but  this  is  not  correct.  The  throat  is  a pale  canary,  and  the  segments 
of  the  flower  are  deeply  tipped  with  rosy  purple,  the  remaining  parts  being 
a rich  gold  yellow.  This  species  seeds  freely,  and  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
cultivate.  M.  glulinosus  is  now  a rare  plant.  It  is  the  most  shrubby  of 
all,  and  well  worth  recovering  for  crossing  with  good  varieties  of  weak 
habit.  Smithii  is  a fine  hybrid  raised  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  George 
Smith  from  rivularis  ns  the  male  parent  and  variegatus  as  the  female. 
The  flower  is  large,  the  ground  colour  orange  yellow,  at  the  tip  of  each 
petal  is  a large  brownish  crimson  blotch,  and  there  are  small  spots  of  the 
same  around  the  throat. 

Twelve  Finest  Exhibition  Varieties. — Alexander  Haig,  light  lemon,  dark 
maroon  margin ; Danecroft  Beauty,  white  with  crimson  blotches  ; Dis- 
tinctus,  lemon,  deep  crimson  margin;  Grand  Sultan,  pure  white  throat, 
black  margin  ; Lydia,  bright  yellow  and  crimson  ; Magniflora,  white  and 
cherry  ; Mrs.  Dickson,  yellow,  crimson  blotches  ; Mrs.  E.  Lnckart,  white 
and  maroon;  Raphael,  pure  gold  margin  and  deep  claret;  Spotted  Gem, 
gold  and  maroon ; Sultan,  yellow  and  purple;  Symmetry,  straw,  spotted 
with  cherry  red.  Mr.  Bull’s  Duplex  Mimulus  should  be  in  every  green- 
house, for  it  is  not  only  beautifully  coloured,  but  has  a coloured  calyx,  so 
that  when  the  flower  falls  there  is  yet  a flower  left. 

Mimulus  for  Bedding. — All  the  hybrids  are  adapted  for  bedding,  and,  as 
a matter  of  course,  the  dwarfest  are  most  easily  managed.  On  hot  dry 
soils  they  are  useless  ; the  foliage  loses  its  proper  colour,  and  the  plants 
are  eaten  up  with  red  spider;  but  on  a coo),  moist  loam  and  in  damp 
places,  where  many  kinds  of  bedders  would  be  unhappy,  the  mimulus  is 
quite  at  home.  When  any  selectsd  hybrids  are  grown  for  bedding,  they 
may  be  kept  in  their  cutting-pots  till  May,  and  then  be  turned  out  and 
sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  kept  well  watered  till  rooted:  generally  the 
colours  come  much  finer  out  of  doors  than  under  glass;  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  rivularis , which  is  a charming  plant  for  a mass,  but  unfor- 
tunately fugacious.  Good  beds  may  be  made  of  seedling  plants  from 
February  sowings,  but  there  will  be  no  uniformity  of  colouring.  Flori- 
bundus,  parviflorus,  and  moschatus  make  better  clumps  when  grown  in 
moist  and  shady  beds  of  peat,  but  the  last  named  should  be  used  rather 
for  its  odour  than  its  colour;  for  however  profusely  it  may  flower,  it  is  by 
no  means  effective  in  a mass.  It  is  otherwise  with  M.  cupreus,  which  is 
one  of  tho  finest  bedding  plants  we  possess.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
can  be  grown  from  either  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  requires  precisely  the 
same  treatment  as  Lobelia  speciosa.  It  grows  four  to  six  inches  bigh,  and 
produces  a perfect  blaze  of  fiery  flowers.  A damp  shady  bed  suits  it  best. 

J.  Harland. 


NOTES  ON  BEDDING. 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  cannot  overdo  it  in  the  use  of  plants 
which  produce  a desirable  effect  by  means  of  their  leaves  only,  because 
then  we  have  in  the  bed  or  line  one  uniform  colour,  instead  of  dottir.gs  of 
red,  white,  or  blue  on  a ground  of  green.  Take  a distant  view  of  a bed  of 
geraniums,  and  as  you  see  the  flowers  en  masse,  the  effect  is  decided  and 
satisfactory ; you  are  in  fact  delighted,  and  so  you  go  closer,  and  it  is  like 
being  at  a conjuror’s  elbow,  and  you  no  longer  enjoy  the  delusion.  Now 
you  see  the  scarlet  broken  into  splushes,  and  the  green  of  the  leaves  spoils 
it.  The  combination  of  the  green  and  scarlot  produces  on  the  retina  a 
sort  of  neutral  brown. 

If  you  do  not  believe  it,  mix  red  and  green  together  with  water-colours, 
and  report  to  us  on  the  result.  But  pluck  a thousand  trusses  of  scarlet 
geranium,  and  stick  them  in  close  together  in  a bed  of  dark  soil,  and  you 
see  at  onoe  how  one  colour  on  a dark  ground  satisfies  the  eye,  whereas  two 
colours,  and  those  complementaries,  cause  dissatisfaction  when  both  are 
seen  without  partiality  to  either. 

It  follows  (and  if  it  does  not  appear  to  follow,  we  can  prove  the  point  by 
other  arguments)  that  a plantation  of  flowers  set  out  parterre  fashion, 
should  be  viewed  as  nearly  ns  possible  in  a horizontal  line,  or  at  an  angle 
just  low  enough  to  take  in  the  view  of  the  furthest  of  the  colours.  Now 
to  plan  out  your  geometric  garden  consider  first  the  several  points  from 
which  it  may  be  viewed,  also  reasonably,  one  angle  and  one  of  those 
points  should  be  the  drawing-room  windows.  From  one  of  these  points 
make  your  plan  on  this  principle,  that  the  colours  in  front  are  to  contrast 
harmoniously  with  those  next  in  the  rear,  and  so  cn  to  the  further  side  of 
the  whole  is  to  he  a composition  at  which  n true  artist  will  clap  liis  hands 
with  delight.  Hundreds  of  garden  plans  pass  through  my  hands  every 
year,  and  I have  one  uniform  way  of  judging  them.  I take  a box  of 
water  colours,  and  draw  on  a slip  of  paper  the  predominant  coloms  in 
stripes,  each  in  the  proportion  it  lias  on  tho  plan,  and  if  they  do  not 
harmonize  on  the  paper  they  will  not  on  the  ground,  and  this  I have  proved 
again  and  again  in  practice.  When  I gotoKewor  Sydenham,  or  anywhere 
else,  l make  a plnn  in  pencil  on  n page  of  my  note-book.  Not  that  I 
really  want  it,  for  I have  a tremendous  memory,  but  to  make  sure  in  case 
of  a nice  point  arising  out  of  somo  matter  I did  not  trouble  at  the  time  to 
fix  on  the  wheel  of  my  sensorium.  When  I get  home  I paint  out,  the 
pattern,  and  1 invariably  find  that  what  1 thought  good  on  tho  ground  will 
ho  good  on  the  paper.  It  ought  to  be  so,  for  orange  and  violet  look  well 
side  by  side  in  a flat  mosaic,  in  a lady’s  bonnet  or  dress,  in  a bouquet,  and 
in  a scheme  of  bedding.  Well,  you  set  out  your  colour,  nnd  you  find  that 
for  your  oentre  you  want  a neutral  tint,  to  prevent  the  eye  being  drawn 
that  way,  and  to  prevent  tho  sohemo  shrinking,  for  it  will  shrink  almost 
to  nothing  with  strong  colours  in  tho  centre.  Now  try  again  with 
the  colours  ; make  mere  daubs  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  crimson,  &o.,  dose 
together  or  meeting  closely.  What  a mess  it  will  he  ! Ilut  take  somo 
strong  grays,  blues,  whites,  nnd  ambers,  nnd  with  thoso  paint  sharp  lines 
butween  the  strong  colours  to  separato  them.  Bresto  ! how  tho  scene  is 
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changed ! If  two  colours  como  side  by  side  that  do  not  very  woll  har- 
monize Ibo  diviHional  lino  makea  them  tolerable,  l’ut  amber  on  your 
purples,  whites  on  your  bluos  and  scarlets,  blue  on  your  orange,  gray  any- 
where. By  the  way,  gray  is  a good  relief  to  any  strong  colour,  so  gray 
edgings  come  in  generally,  and  are  wonderful  for  geraniums.  Now  you 
see  bow  necessary  it  is  to  colour  your  ground  as  the  Moors  coloured  their 
pavements.  Pale  green  will  light  up  any  combination  of  deep,  rich 
colours,  suoh  os  purples,  crimsons,  and  scarlets,  and  you  have  that  ulways 
at  hand  in  crass  turf,  llut  you  say,  “ Why,  then,  lind  lault  with  the  green 
louves  of  Tom  Thumb  when  a mass  is  closely  inspected?"  For  this 
reason,  that  the  scarlet  (lowers  aro  sprinkled  on  the  groen.  But  when  a 
mass  of  scarlet  has  a green  boundary,  the  green  is  pure  green  and  green 
alone  ; if  it  is  even  dotted  with  dnisies,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
But  go  on  with  tho  colouring.  Tear  up  the  paper  on  which  you  made  the 
d nubs  for  illustrating  the  use  of  edgings,  and  paint  another.  Put  in  the 
centre  a patch  of  creamy  white,  and  suppose  that  to  be  Flower  of  the  Day 
geranium.  Round  that  put  patches  of  lavender,  cerise,  and  flesh ; these 
are  your  semi-tones;  and  you  can  do  them  in  agerntum,  geranium, 
heliotrope,  and  verbena.  Edge  these  with  half  tones  opposed  to  the  half 
tones  of  the  mass.  Now  surround  them  with  patches  of  orange,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  crimson,  in  the  order  named,  all  round,  and  edge  these  with 
blue  and  silver,  and  the  deed  is  done.  From  whatever  point  you  view  the 
group  it  will  be  harmonious.  You  can  do  all  these  in  calceolaria, 
geranium,  verbena,  and  petunia,  and  the  edging  will  require  cerastium, 
lobelia,  Stachys  lanata,  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  and  Dactylis.  As  easy 
done  as  said.  You  only  want  plenty  of  plants,  and  courage  to  use 
them  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  if  you  can’t  do  that,  level  the  beds  down, 
and  sow  grass  seeds,  and  make  up  your  mind  that  bedding  must  be 
bedding,  and  not  patching.  Bon. 


WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  MAT  11. 

■Kitchen  CSarhcn  anb  JFrnme  ffirottnb. 

Beans  for  a late  supply  may  he  sown.  Early  crops  will  need  the  earth 
to  he  stirred  between  the  rows,  to  keep  down  weeds  and  promote  the  vigour 
of  the  plants.  On  hot  stony  soil  it  will  be  well  to  open  a trench  between 
every  two  rows,  and  fill  this  with  water,  after  which  close  the  trench,  and 
draw  earth  to  the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Broccolis  advancing  in  the  rough  leaf  to  be  pricked  out  on  light  rich 
holders.  Occasionally  dust  the  plants  in  the  seed-bed  with  lime,  to  pre- 
serve from  slugs.  Sow  again  for  succession  such  sorts  as  Walcheren  and 
Self  protecting. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. — The  growth  of  cucumbers  on  ridges  is  a very 
simple  matter,  and  it  may  he  accomplished  with  or  without  hand-glasses. 
If  hand-glasses  are  used,  the  plants  may  be  got  out  at  once  ; but  if  not, 
next  week  will  be  full  early  enough.  Any  moderately  good  light  loam  will 
grow  them  well  ; but  fermenting  material  is  necessary  to  produce  a gentle 
bottom-heat.  The  trenches  are  made  of  various  widths,  some  growers 
preferring  to  make  them  up  as  four-feet  beds  ; but  the  usual  and  best 
measure  is  two  and  a half  feet.  The  soil  is  taken  out  to  a depth  of  one 
foot,  and  laid  on  each  side  ; the  trench  is  then  filled  to  afoot  above  the 
surface  with  fermenting  dung  in  a condition  somewhat  subdued  as  to  heat 
by  previous  turning.  Leaves,  litter,  grass  mowings,  and  other  fibrous 
material,  may  he  mixed  with  the  dung  to  increase  the  mass.  If  manure 
has  to  be  purchased  for  the  purpose,  rotten  dung  will  be  at  once  the 
cheapest  and  the  best,  for  there  will  be  some  bulk  of  manure  for  money, 
and  it  will  give  a good  steady  heat.  When  to  cover  the  manure  with  soil 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  fermenting  material.  If  rank  and  hot 
let  a few  days  elapse  ; but  if  rotten  dung  is  used,  the  soil  may  be  put  on  at 
once,  and  two  or  three  days  alter  the  plants  may  be  inserted  and  covered 
with  hand-lights. 

Peas  to  be  sown  for  succession.  UTe  plus  Ultra  is  one  of  the  best  to  sow 
now.  If  any  serious  failures  in  the  general  crop,  sow  a few  rows  of  the 
earliest  sort*.  Generally  speaking  peas  look  poor,  and  many  early  sowings 
have  perished  outright. 

Beet  to  be  thinned  ; generally  speaking,  a foot  apart  is  the  proper  dis- 
tance, but  some  of  the  large-growing  kinds  must  have  fifteen  inches,  and 
several  of  the  dark -fleshed  small-growing  kinds  will  do  well  at  nine  inches. 
Plenty  of  time  yet  to  sow  for  neat  small  roots. 

Capsicums  and  Tomatoes  may  be  planted  out  on  warm  borders  and  on 
walls. 

Celery  to  he  pricked  out  in  frames  and  on  warm  light  borders.  Trenches 
may  be  dug  out  for  the  earliest  crop,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  planting  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becames  showery. 

Endive. — Sow  the  first  batch. 

Kidney  Beans  to  be  town  for  succession,  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  the 
seed  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Kidney  beans  are  generally  sown  as 
thick  as  spinach,  and  the  crop  is  less  than  may  be  had  by  using  a tenth  part 
of  the  seed. 

Lettuce  to  be  sown  for  succession.  Plant  ont  on  well-manured  ground 
from  seed-pans  and  boxes.  In  places  where  summer  lettuces  commonly 
bolt,  it  is  necessary  to  manure  liberally,  and  sow  where  they  are  to  stand, 
as  the  check  occasioned  by  transplanting  greatly  favours  the  bolting. 

Onions  for  pickling  to  be  sown  now  on  poor  soil.  The  favourite  sort 
is  Silver -shinned,  but  White  Globe  is  also  a good  sort.  Sow  thick,  so  that 
the  bulbs  will  form  a pavement. 

Bhubarb  to  have  flower-heads  removed.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
the  floweis  make  a delicate  dish  if  cooked  just  before  the  flowers  open. 
We  have  tried  it,  and  have  unpleasant  remembrances  of  the  horribly 
insipid  taste  of  the  dish,  and  we  very  much  doubt  its  wholesomeness. 

I egetable  Marrows  may  be  planted  out,  provided  the  beds  are  in  a 
nice  warm  condition,  and  the  plants  are  strong.  After  planting,  put  hand- 
glasses over,  or  put  baskets  or  large  pots  over  at  night  for  a time,  in  case 
of  frost.  But  if  the  beds  are  not  in  a state  of  steady  fermentation,  or  if 
the  plants  are  not  strong,  defer  planting.  But  in  any  case  get  the  beds 
ready,  if  not  done  already.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  described  for 
-cucumbers,  hut  make  the  beds  four  feet  wide. 

Thin  every  kind  of  crop  where  there  is  anything  like  crowding. 
Spinach,  beet,  turnip,  parsley,  <fcc.,  will  be  the  worse  for  remaining 
thick.  The  same  with  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Gather  gooseberries  as  soon  as 
they  have  flavour  enough  for  tarts,  so  as  to  give  those  left  on  the  trees  a 
better  chance  to  swell.  All  fruits  of  the  plum  tribe  are  useful  in  a green 
state  for  culinary  purposes  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  some  size,  and 


tho  thinning  should  bo  regularly  proceeded  with,  to  lessen  tho  demands 
upon  tliu  trees. 

Cauliflower  to  bo  sown  for  succession.  At  tho  first  indications  of  rain, 
hoo  between  tho  advanced  crops,  to  give  tho  roots  tho  full  benefit  of 
showers.  Cauliflowers  that  were  planted  close  to  winter  should  ho  thinned 
by  taking  every  ulternalo  plant  as  soon  os  there  is  a small  head  formed; 
this  will  give  room  for  tho  production  of  flue  heads  for  succession. 

Jflotocr  ffinrben. 

Asters  must  bo  pricked  out  where  they  aro  to  flower,  or  be  potted 
singly  in  light  rich  compost.  The  frame  is  the  best  place  for  potted 
Asters ; those  bedded  out  will  want  tho  protection  of  mats  should  the 
weather  become  cold  again. 

Balsams. — Treat  as  advised  for  asters  ; some  of  tho  early-sown  plants 
will  be  showing  bloorn  now.  If  it  is  dosired  to  grow  them  larger  before 
flowering,  nip  the  flower-buds  off,  and  shift  tho  plants  to  the  next  size 
pots. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  going  out  of  bloom  may  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  or  seeds.  Double  Walls,  Alyssum,  Iberia,  spring  Phloxes, 
(fee.,  Sec.,  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  and  the  only  safe  way  to  secure  stock 
is  to  put  the  cuttings  into  a gentle  heat. 

Peonies  need  the  support  of  sticks  to  prevent  the  blowing  over  of  their 
heavy  flowers.  A heavy  soaking  with  liquid  manure  will  do  very  much 
towards  improving  the  bloom. 

Roses  are  growing  freely,  and  in  many  cases  a few  of  tho  earliest  buds 
are  showing  colour.  If  not  already  mulched,  let  it  bo  done  at  once,  and  if 
it  be  possible  to  soak  tho  ground  first,  all  the  better. 

Phloxes  struck  from  cuttings  now  will  bloom  well  in  autumn ; strong 
stools  in  the  border  will  need  thinning  to  reduce  the  number  of  shoots  to 
a few  manageable  leaders,  which  are  to  be  staked  neatly  and  separately. 
Phloxes  are  now  being  grown  in  pots,  but  are  scarcely  the  best  of  subjects 
for  that  method,  though  it  is  convenient  for  showing,  and  enables  the 
exhibitor  to  put  up  complete  plants,  which  are  always  preferable  to  cut 
blooms  when  it  is  possible  to  show  them. 

Bedding-out. — Dull  weather  is  the  best  for  this  woik,  and  if  it  can  be 
done  just  before  raiD,  much  labour  of  watering  will  be  saved.  But  when 
the  ground  is  absolutely  wet,  bedding  cannot  be  done  properly,  and  had 
best  be  deferred  a few  days.  When  the  plants  are  counted  off  and  sorted 
for  their  places,  let  them  go  nearly  dry ; they  will  then  turn  out  better  than 
if  the  balls  are  wet.  Plants  that  have  not  quite  yet  filled  tbeir  pots  with 
roots  turn  out  in  complete  balls,  remove  the  crocks,  and  close  in  without 
breaking  the  balls  ; but  those  that  are  absolutely  pot-bound  must  have  the 
ball  slightly  loosened,  to  enable  the  roots  to  push  out  easily  into  the  free 
soil.  Plants  brought  in  from  nurseries  should  be  put  in  a cold  frame  for 
a week  before  planting  them,  and  the  last  day  or  two  keep  them  wholly 
uncovered,  to  get  quite  hard  for  planting.  If  there  are  no  frames  to  spare, 
let  then  lie  about  for  a few  days  anywhere  moderately  sheltered.  If  these 
precautions  are  neglected,  the  result  will  be  a crop  of  yellow  leaves,  and 
the  deferring  perhaps  a fortnight  of  the  season  of  full  bloom  ; so  a proper 
amount  of  care  and  a little  reasonable  delay  will  be  a gain  of  time  in  the 
end.  In  planting,  put  out  Calceolarias,  Antirrhinums,  Penstemons,  Stocks, 
and  other  of  the  hardiest  kinds  first.  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and 
other  soft-wooded  plants  from  spring  cuttings,  will  be  the  better  for  bed- 
ding if  they  have  a little  more  care  under  glass.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  turning  them  out  before  they  are  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 
StroDg  plants  of  all  kinds,  except  Lantanas  and  tropical  foliage  plants, 
may  be  put  out  now  with  perfect  safety  ; but  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
putting  out  miserable  bits  of  plants  from  thumb-pots,  that  require  a shilt 
to  GO’S,  and  a little  more  greenhouse  culture  to  give  them  size  ; nor  is 
there  any  gain  in  planting  until  the  plants  have  been  properly  hardened 
in  the  pots  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  a fortnight,  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  to  be  exposed  night  and  day.  Now  is  a good  time 
to  top  such  plants  as  will  bear  it,  and  put  iu  the  cuttings  for  a supply 
of  plants  to  bloom  in  the  house  iu  autumn.  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Gera- 
niums, and  Heliotropes  struck  now,  and  kept  from  blooming  prematurely, 
will  make  nice  plants  by  the  middle  of  July  to  flower  from  thence  to  mid- 
winter. 

Pansies. — This  is  a good  time  to  strike  cuttings  for  a good  autumn 
bloom,  and  to  secure  pot  plants  of  choice  kinds  to  keep  over  winter  for 
spring  cuttings.  The  side-shoots  and  very  young  tops  of  tbe  leaders  root 
quickest  and  moke  the  best  plants.  Old  stems  that  are  hollow  should 
never  be  used  unless  the  case  is  one  of  desperate  necessity.  Florists’ 
Pansies  are  generally  grown  in  too  light  a compost,  and  hence  there  is 
often  a lack  of  substance  in  varieties  which  in  a firm  soil  are  as  stout 
as  cardboard.  Seed  sown  now  will  bloom  in  ten  weeks,  and  afford  plenty 
of  time  to  prove  them,  and  secure  a few  cuttings  of  the  best. 

Walks  that  ara  sour,  worn  down,  or  in  a bad  state  as  to  levels,  <fcc., ought  to 
be  put  to  rights  now.  It  is  a good  plan  to  get  the  bedding  done,  and  while 
the  plants  are  getting  hold  of  the  ground,  turn  the  walks  and  put  a new 
coat  of  gravel  on.  This  gives  the  garden  a bright  look  at  a time  when  it 
will  be  most  enjoyed,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  better  flowers  look 
when  grass  and  gravel  are  first-rate.  Besides,  by  gravelling  now,  or  within 
a few  weeks,  the  walks  get  well  set  and  hardened  before  winter,  which  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance. 

JFruft  GntStn  anti  ©reijartt  ISousc. 

Stbawberries  are  blooming  freely,  and  it  is  time  now  to  spread  litter 
to  prevent  the  fruit  becoming  gritty.  There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the 
purpose  as  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  as  it  is  always  clean  and  moist,  and 
vermin  do  not  like  it. 

Wall  Fruit. — It  should  he  remembered  that  the  fruits  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  Sic.,  &c.,  need  a little  shade,  and  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as 
is  required  by  grapes — namely,  the  shade  of  their  own  leaves.  Hence  in 
thinning  foreright  shoots,  leave  such  as  give  shade  to  fruit,  having  rather 
to  regulate  than  to  strip  the  trees. 

Gooseberry  trees  beset  with  grubs  can  only  he  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  by  hand-picking.  The  process  may  be  expedited  by  placing  a sheet 
under  the  trees,  and  by  a smart  rap  on  the  stem  great  numbers  may  be 
shaken  off. 

ffirctnfjouse  nnb  ffianserbatorp. 

I Conservatory  Plants  are  growing  freely  now,  and  must  have  plenty  of 
1 air  and  water.  The  more  air  is  given,  the  more  light  may  be  allowed,  as  it 
is  seldom  any  scorching  occurs  with  plenty  of  air.  Still  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  use  of  shading,  but  let  it  be  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  so 
as  to  benefit  such  plants  as  most  need  it.  Climbers  want  attention  to  keep 
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them  in  order,  and  generally  speaking  a heavy  watering  at  the  root  will  do 
them  good.  Old  lmrd-leaved  and  hard-wooded  conservatory  trees  are 
generally  producing  a new  crop  of  scale  at  this  time  of  year — a thing  not 
to  be  desired. 

Azaleas  that  are  out  of  shape  and  leggy  may  now  be  cut  back  to 
advantage.  At  the  same  time  they  must  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and 
tiie  bulls  reduced  and  repotted  firmly  in  smaller  sized  pots,  and  at  once 
put  into  a kindly  moist  heat  until  they  break  freely.  Instead  of  giving 
water  at  the  root  frequently,  syringe  the  stems  until  they  are  growing 
freely,  then  give  the  roots  plenty. 

New  Holland  Plants  going  out  of  bloom  must  be  cut  back  to  keep 
them  bushy.  Species  of  rambling  habit  must  be  trained  in  order  to  make 
compact  specimens  of  them.  Aoy  that  need  repotting  to  be  attended  to, 
using  peaty  soil  containing  abundance  of  siliceous  grit. 

Pelargoniums  showing  their  flower-buds  will  be  benefited  by  frequent 
doses  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Fresh  sheep,  deer,  or  cow-dung,  one  peck 
to  seven  gallons  of  water,  to  be  used  when  quite  clear,  will  answer 
admirably.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  give  air  freely, 
and  use  the  syringe,  not  only  over  the  leaves,  but  on  the  stems  and 
branches  underneath,  which  is  a grand  preventive  of  fly. 

Camellias  that  have  finished  growing  for  the  season  to  have  less  water 
and  more  air.  They  must  not  go  absolutely  dry,  because  that  would 
punish  them,  but  to  have  only  as  much  moisture  as  will  keep  them  from 
flagging.  It  is  too  soon  to  put  them  out  yet;  so  give  them  airy  positions 
in  the  house. 

Epacris  that  have  flowered  must  now  be  repotted,  the  soil  to  be  sandy 
fibry  peat.  The  strong-growing  kinds  must  have  a large  shift.  Use 
plenty  of  drainage  carefully  packed,  and  place  the  plants  in  a turf  pit  for 
the  summer,  and  shade  during  midday.  As  the  new  growth  progresses, 
pinch  it  back  to  promote  a busby  habit.  Now  is  a good  time  to  propagate 
from  points  of  new  shoots  an  inch  and  a half  long.  Dibble  them  into 
pans  of  silver-sand,  and  cover  with  bell-glasses. 

Stobe  anb  ©rdjib  'Douse. 

Stove  Plants  require  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  both  to  pro- 
mote a free  growth  and  to  keep  down  vermin.  Many  valuable  plants  may 
be  propagated  now  from  cuttings  of  the  new  growth,  and  this  operation 
must  be  attended  to  in  good  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  plants  required 
for  next  winter’s  flowering. 

J'orctng  ’pr. 

Forced  Fruits,  such  as  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  now  ripen- 
ing should  have  the  lights  drawn  off  to  give  the  fruits  full  exposure  to  the 
air.  This  will  retard  the  ripening  a few  days,  but  that  will  be  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  improved  flavour  of  the  fruit.  The  taking  off  the  lights, 
however,  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather;  if  cold  and  damp, 
use  a little  fire-heat,  and  give  air  in  the  usual  way. 

Peaches  under  glass  are  now  well  furnished  with  wood  for  next  season, 
and  the  cultivator  will  have  to  select  now  the  shoots  that  are  to  bear  next 
year’s  crop,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  winter  pruning.  Tie  in  betimes,  and 
thin  away  all  superfluous  growths,  as  if  the  trees  aie  crowded  none  of  the 
wood  will  ripen  properly. 

Melons  will  be  enjoying  plenty  of  sun-heat  now,  and  if  the  beds  still 
give  a tolerably  good  heat  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  line  them  again  ; but 
if  it  is  some  time  since  the  beds  were  lined,  and  the  fermentation  is  nearly 
at  an  end,  put  a fresh  lining.  Use  the  syringe  moderately  to  keep  a healthy 
foliage. 

Vines. — In  the  early  houses  there  will  be  good  ripe  bunches  now  of  seve- 
ral sorts,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  cut 
them  fresh  and  fresh,  give  abundance  of  air  and  very  little  water.  In  houses 
where  vines  are  coming  into  bloom  use  the  syringe  with  caution,  and  assist 
with  the  hand  all  shy  setters.  Vines  are  thirsty  now,  and  all  inside  borders 
must  be  abundantly  watered. 

Pines  established  to  have  very  little  shade,  and  plenty  of  air  as  weather 
permits.  Shift  succession  plants  as  required,  and  give  very  little  water  at 
the  root  until  they  have  begun  to  take  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Put  them  on  a 
good  bottom-heat,  and  shade  from  eleven  to  three. 

Cherries  to  have  plenty  of  air  and  a rather  dry  atmosphere  when  the 
fruit  shows  colour.  Trees  swelling  their  fruit  to  have  plenty  of  water. 
Look  out  for  black  fly,  and  keep  it  down  if  possible  by  syringe  rather  than 
by  smoke.  Sometimes  we  find  a few  shoots  only  affected,  and  once  or 
twice  dipping  them  in  weak  tobacco-water  usually  suffices  to  cleanse  them 
thoroughly. 

Fxos  must  have  plenty  of  air  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fruit  must  be  kept  dry. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  are  now  bearing  freely,  and  will  want  abundance 
of  water.  If  the  heat  is  declining,  reline  the  beds. 


ON  THE  NUTRITIVE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  WATER. 

By  Professor  Schulz-Schultzenstein.* 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

In  the  first  division  of  this  treatise  (Tr.  Pruss.  Ilort.  Soc.,  vol.  xx.  part  2, 
p.  354),  I have  spoken  historically  of  irrigation  as  practised  in  the  culture  of 
plants,  and  have  shown,  from  the  historical  facts  of  cultivation,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  theory  of  their  nourishment  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  derived 
from  the  air  (as  first  stated  by  Ingenhousz,  in  his  treatise  “ On  the  Nourish- 
ment of  Plants  and  Fertility  of  the  Soil,”  and  afierwards  by  Senehier  in  his 
“ Physiologic  VCgfitale,”  by  Th,  de  Saussure  in  his  “ Recherchos  Chimiqui  s 
sur  la  Vegetation,”  and  recently  reproduced  by  our  countryman  Liebig,  in 
opposition  to  the  notion  of  the  nourishment  of  plants  being  derived  from  the 
sail),  that  the  nutritive  constituents  are  for  the  most  part  dissolved  in  water, 
that  water  is  the  only  vehicle  of  nutriment,  and  that  tho  theory  of  nourish- 
ment by  means  of  air  is  in  the  most  decided  opposition  to  all  practical  expe- 
rience in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  moro  especially  to  tho  effects  of 
manure  on  growth.  I now  purpose  to  show  that  tho  nutritious  constituents 
of  plants  are  separated  from  the  soil  by  means  of  water,  and  that  tho  water 
eontainod  in  the  soil,  and  that  of  springs  and  wells,  is  loaded  not  merely  with 

* Translated  from  tho  German  in  vol.  xxi.  part  34  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  tho  Prussian  States. 

This  translation  was  prepared  in  part  some  years  since  hy  the  editor,  at  tho  request 
of  Dr.  Lindloy,  for  the  former  Hories  of  tho  .Journal  of  tho  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  hut  was  not  published  in  consequence  of  its  discontinuance.  It  is  to  bo  ex- 
pressly understood  that  tho  translator  is  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  opinions 
expressed,  much  less  for  the  occasionally  somewhat  severe  criticisms. 


saline,  but  more  especially  with  tho  humous  elements  of  the  ground,  and  that 
tho  humous  organic  constituents  dissolved  in  water  furnish  the  true  nutri- 
ment. I dobig  promulgated  the  notion  that  the  waters  of  springs  and  wells 
contain  no  organic  constituents,  or,  at  least,  none  worth  mentioning,  and 
adduced  tho  Selter-water  as  a proof,  which,  like  many  waters  springing 
from  deeper  primitive  formations,  seldom  contains  humous  or  bituminous 
matter  in  solution  ; but  the  t onsequent  conclusion  that  all  other  spring  and 
pump  waters  are  void  of  organic  constituents  is  quite  erroneous.  This 
appears  from  a comparison  of  tho  different  chemical  analyses  which  we 
possess  of  the  waters  of  numerous  medical  springs  and  baths,  in  which, 
besides  the  saline  constituents,  there  are  also  organic  constituents  of  a more 
or  less  decided  humous  character,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  reckoned  under 
the  name  of  extractive  matter. 

The  waters  of  Wiesbaden,  for  instance,  contain,  according  to  Richter, 
1-75  gr.  of  organic  extract  in  the  pound ; those  of  Ilermansbad,  near  Moscow, 
according  to  Ilermbstaedt,  1‘5  gr.  ; those  of  Seidschiitz,  according  to  Stein- 
mann,  0 35  — 0-42  gr.  of  humous  extract;  those  of  Wildbad,  in  Baireuth, 
0-6  gr.  of  extractive  matter,  according  to  Martius ; those  of  Kreuth  and 
Tegernnsee,  in  Bavaria,  \ gr.  of  humus  in  the  quart,  according  to  Vogel ; 
those  of  Beringerbad,  in  the  lower  Hartz,  0 5 gr.  of  extractive  matter  in  the 
pound,  according  to  Bley  ; those  of  Booklet,  near  Wurzburg,  § gr.  of  humous 
extract  per  pound,  according  to  Goldwitz.  In  many  bath-waters  there  is 
contained  a nitrogenous  extractive  matter  (an  animali-vegetable  substance, 
erenic  acid  of  Berzelius).  For  instance,  the  waters  of  Sehmekwitz,  in  Bautzen, 
contain  6-5  gr.  of  nitrogenous  extractive  matter,  10‘8  gr.  of  saponaceous 
matter,  1 -3  gr.  extractive  matter  in  30  lbs.,  according  to  Fieinus;  those  of 
Chateauneuf,  in  Puy  de  Dome,  and  Enghien,  near  Montmorency,  contain, 
according  to  Fremy,  0‘3  gr.  per  pound  of  animali-vegetable  matter.  The 
glairine  (Zoogen,  Gimb.),  a gelatinous  matter  in  the  sulphur  springs  of 
Bareges,  in  the  Pyrenees,  is,  according  to  Anglade,  of  a similar  character, 
and  is  so  abundant  in  the  sulphur-springs  at  Aachen  and  Burtscheid,  accord- 
ing to  Mohnheim,  that  the  daily  produce  amounts  to  about  1000  lbs.  A 
similar  organic  substance  is  left  after  the  evaporation  of  the  spray  of  the 
Karlsbad  water  on  the  margin  of  the  spring,  and  affords  a matrix  for  the 
development  of  the  vast  masses  of  Oscillatonee  which  are  found  there.  The 
mother-lye  of  the  water  of  the  Baltic  contains,  according  to  Pfaff,  two  kinds 
of  extractive  matter ; and  in  many  other  waters,  as  in  those  at  Northeim, 
near  Giittingen,  according  to  Wurzer,  and  at  Warmbrunn,  in  Silesia,  accord- 
ing to  Tschortner,  there  is  resinous  and  gummy  extractive  matter.  The 
Berlin  spring-waters  contain  from  J to  1|  gr.  of  humous  extract  per  quart. 
All  these  waters,  therefore,  when  kept  are  subject  to'  more  or  less  rapid  de- 
composition, and  give  rise  to  Infusorial  and  Conferval  organisms. 

Now,  since  all  river- water  is  derived  from  springs,  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
be  rich  in  humous  and  extractive  matter.  As  regards  the  quantity  of  humus 
in  river-water,  we  have  at  present  only  very  confined  observations ; but 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  so  long  as  the  important  agency  of 
the  quantity  of  ltumus  contained  in  water  upon  vegetation  was  unknown. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  communicates  a yellow,  or  in 
great  depth  a coffee-coloured,  or  even  dark-brown  tint.  The  black  streams 
first  attracted  attention  in  America,  where  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Black  River, 
derived  its  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  water,  as  also  many  tributaries 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  Atapabo,  Guiainia,  and  Tuamini  are  of  a dark  coffee- 
brown.  Lyell  states,  in  bis  “ Travels  in  North  America,”  that  in  the  vast 
swamps  in  the  narrow  atlantic  plain  of  North  America,  especially  in  the  Great 
Dismal  between  Norfolk  and  Welden  (between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina), 
there  is  a lake  seven  miles  long  and  five  wide  whose  waters  are  of  a dark 
brown  from  the  dissolved  humus. 

The  “ blackwaters  ” (Karassu)  which  are  often  found  on  the  mountains 
of  the  East,  derive  their  name  equally  from  the  brown  or  black  colour  of  their 
waters  in  consequence  of  the  dissolved  humus. 

Very  recently,  Junghuhn,  in  his  travels  in  Sumatra,  directed  his  attention 
to  the  “blackwaters.  ’ He  says,  “ The  mountain-streams  of  ihe  Batta  land 
of  Sumatra,  especially  on  the  tableland  of  the  provinces  of  Sieperok  and 
Tobah,  have  a coffee-brown  tint.  In  the  beds  of  the  river  shaded  by  fores  s, 
their  water  appears  very  dark,  but  of  a golden-yellow  in  a transparent  glass. 
This  tint  is  universal  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra  ; but  it  is  most  striking  in 
the  high  table-land,  where  the  slight  inclination  of  the  surface  in  the  dark 
primeval  forests  gives  rise  to  frequent  inundations,  and  where,  besides  the 
vegetable  substances  which  rot  upon  the  moory  ground,  a quantity  of  root- 
threads  are  irrigated  with  water,  which,  impregnated  with  the  extractive 
matter  which  enters  into  their  composition,  forms  a kind  of  cold  infusion. 
The  water  may  nevertheless  be  be  drunk  without  injury,  and  is  void  either 
of  taste  or  smell.”  (“  Travels  in  the  Batta  Land  of  Sumatra,”  i.  p.  256.) 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  dark  waters  of  Europe  should  hitherto  have 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  notwithstanding  their  appearance  in  almost 
every  river  which  runs  down  from  the  Hartz,  especially  the  Brocken.  The 
water  of  Ilse,  near  Ilsenburg,  is  at  some  deeper  parts  of  the  river  almost 
coffee-brown.  If  we  follow  the  river  towards  tho  heights  of  tho  Brocken, 
we  remark  that  almost  ail  its  sources  are  derived  from  dark  peat  moors,  from 
which  the  water  streams  coloured  brown  from  their  dissolved  humous  con- 
stituents. The  same  is  the  case  with  tho  other  rivers  of  the  Upper  Hartz, 
especially  on  the  north  side  of  the  Brocken.  Almost  all  tho  fresh-water 
lakes  of  the  marsh  districts  of  Northern  Germany  are  black  from  humous 
matter. 

I have  endeavoured  by  means  of  evaporation  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
humus  indifferent  German  river- waters.  Four  pounds  and  a half  of  that  of  the 
Spree  yielded,  on  evaporation,  4 grs.  of  solid  residuum,  of  which  three  con- 
sisted of  salts,  the  other  of  a humous  extract.  Tho  Sprcs  water  is,  for  the 
most  part,  not  ontirely  colourless,  but  has  a yellowish  tint ; on  evaporation 
it  acquires  a brown  tint  as  it  boeomes  moro  concentrated.  Eve  y.  pound  of 
it  contains  ii  gr.  of  humous  extract ; a cubic  foot,  therefore,  or  66  lbs.,  con- 
tains 143  grs-  According  to  observations  made  at  the  Berlin  Mills,  576 
cubic  feet  pass  every  second  at  low  flood,  2,016  at  high  flood,  tho  moan  of 
which  is  1,296. 

At  low  flood,  then,  there  are  2,072,600  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  49,766,400 
cubic  feet  per  day,  or  in  weight  20,859,840  cwt.  This,  then,  contains 
49,766,400X143  729,907,200  grs.  or  422  cwt.  100  lbs.  of  humous  extract, 

which  quantity  passes  through  Berlin  on  its  way  to  tho  sen. 

The  turbid  water  of  tho  Elbe,  collected  at  Magdeburg  in  August,  1851, 
became  clear  when  allowed  to  settle,  with  a very  slight  yellow  tint.  Four 
pounds  of  this  evaporated  to  a coffee-brown  fluid;  and  this,  when  freed  from 
the  sediment  of  salts  of  lime  and  silientes,  yielded  0.J  grs.  of  humous  extnu  t, 
free  from  water.  The  161  bo  water  is  thoroforo  far  richer  in  humus  than  that 
of  the  Spree— the  richest,  indeod,  of  all  which  I hnvo  examined,  although  it 
is  by  no  means  so  deeply  coloured  ns  tho  llartz  water.  It  contains  more 
thou  1 j gr.  of  humous  extract  per  pound,  which  in  tho  cubic  foot  amounts  to 
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IO71  grs.  If  wo  nasumo  Hint  4,000  cubic  foot  per  second  pass  by  Magdeburg  to 
the  son,  which  ia  doublo  that  of  tho  high  flood  of  tbo  Sprco,  wo  have  for  tho 
twenty- four  hours  14,400,000  oubio  feet,  and  this  will  supply  daily,  if 
100  grs.  of  humus  only  bo  reckoned  to  the  cubic  foot,  about  1,798  owt.  of  ex- 
tractive matter  which  onn  bo  appropriated  to  tho  nourishment  of  plnnts.  \\  o 
sco  then  how  rich  tho  waters  are  in  nutriment. 

TI10  water  of  tiro  Ilse,  at  Ilsonborg,  collected  in  August  1851,  gavo,  after 
tho  evaporation  of  4 lbs.,  2 gra.  of  humous  extract,  which  is  4 gr.  per  pound. 

Tho  water  of  the  neighbouring  Eckor,  which  is  browner  than  that  of  tbo 
Use,  in  4lbs.  yielded  2J  grs.  of  very  dark  humous  oxtract. 

Two  quarts  of  w'ator  of  tho  black  Els  tor,  collected  at  Herzborg,  gave,  after 
evaporation,  a treacle-brown  fluid,  which,  reducod  to  perfect  dryness,  gavo 
J gr.  of  saltpetro  and  2jt  grs.  of  humous  extract. 

Tho  llhino,  at  Basle.  passes  13,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  (winch, 
reckoning  J gr.  of  humus  to  tho  pound,  contain  56  lbs.),  3,360  lbs.  perminuto, 
1832  cwt.  por  hour,  and  43,968  owt.  per  day. 

The  Ganges,  abovo  its  bifurcation  at  the  Delta,  near  Sicligully,  passes 
in  April,  according  to  1’iinscp,  21,500  cubic  feet  per  second;  at  Benares 
20,000.  If  thoro  is  only  J gr.  of  humous  extract  per  pound,  or  33  grs.  per 
cubio  foot,  we  shall  havo 

33x20, 000~660, 000  grs.— 85  lbs.  of  humus , — 

5,100  lbs.  per  minute,  306,000  lbs.  por  hour,  and  66,764  cwt.  per  day. 

The  Indus,  according  to  Prinsep.  sends  out  at  its  bifurcation  at,  Tatta 
80  000  cubic  feet  per  second — that  is,  four  times  as  much  as  tho  Ganges, 
which  yields  267,056  cwt  of  humus  per  day,  if  tho  water  has  only  tho  sixth 
part  of  the  nutritious  matter  contained  in  the  water  of  tho  Elbe. 

Tho  Mississippi,  in  the  rainy  season,  passes  550,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
— that  is,  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  the  Indus;  and  supposing  the 
same  proportion  of  humus,  it  sends  daily  to  the  sea  2,136,000  cwt.  of 
humus. 

Sinco  humus  contains  every  constituent  necessary  for  tho  sustenance  of 
plants— carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen— the  possibility  of  their  nutri- 
ment by  moans  of  tho  humus  held  in  solution  by  the  water  contained  in  tho 
soil  and  streams  is  proved.  Wo  must,  however,  first  examine  the  other 
views  which  have  been  held  respecting  the  agency  of  water  in  the  nutriment 
of  plants. 

Liebig  and  the  more  modem  chemical  physiologists  regard  vegetable 
matters  ns  hydrated  carbons  in  which  water  is  condensed  and  combined  with 
the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  received  as  nutriment.  In 
this  case  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  must  exist  in  all  vegetable  constituent 
parts  in  precisely  the  same  proportions  in  which  they  are  found  in  water. 
This  is  allowed  by  Liebig  and  many  other  chemists,  since  they  find  in  sugar 
and  lignine  nearly  the  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  exist  in 
water  (eight  times  the  weight  of  oxygen),  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
hydrated  carbons.  These  assumptions,  however,  by  no  means  accord  with 
the  very  perfect  modern  analyses  of  starch,  sugar,  flax,  and  cotton,  by  Prout, 
Herrmann,  Henry,  and  TJre,  since  all  these  substances  show  a greater  or 
less  excess  of  oxygen  above  hydrogen.  Wheat-starch,  according  to  Prout, 
contains  44  C,  4972  O,  and  6 18  H,  being  an  excess  of  0'2  of  oxygen*. 
Potato-starch,  according  to  Herrmann,  contains  37'6  C,  5576  O,  6-64  H,  or 
2'64  excess  of  oxygen  over  the  constituents  of  water.  Cotton-wool  con- 
tains, according  to  Ure,  4271  C,  52-83  O,  and  5-06  H,  or  an  excess 
of  12  35  O,  which  cannot  be  taken  into  the  plant  by  the  condensation  of 
water. 

In  all  other  component  parts  of  vegetables  the  elementary  matters  differ 
most  decidedly  from  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water,  so 
that  their  origin  from  the  condensation  of  water  or  the  formation  of  hydrates 
seems  quite  impossible. 

These  vegetable  matters  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  sections. 

1.  Matters  which  contain  a great  excess  of  oxygen  as  vegetable  acids. 
Citric  acid  contains,  according  to  Berzelius,  41-36  C,  54-83  O,  3-8  H,  an  ex- 
cess of  2473  of  oxygen.  Malic  acid,  according  to  Liebig,  contains  4211  C, 
5674  O,  175  H,  an  excess  of  4274  O.  Tartaric  acid,  according  to  Berze- 
lius, 35-98  C,  60'21  O,  3-80  H,  an  excess  of  29  75  of  oxygen. 

2.  Matters  which  contain  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  as  resin,  fat,  and  ethe- 
real oils.  Olive-oil,  according  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  contains  77'21  C, 
972  0,  13-36  H,  an  excess  of  1278  H.  Camphor  (a  solid  ethereal  oil) 
contains,  according  to  Liebig,  8176  C,  8-53  O,  970  H,  an  excess  of  8'63  H. 
Bees’- wax  contains,  according  to  Gay-Lussac,  8178  C,  4-63  O,  14  07  H,  an 
excess  of  11'9  H. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  substances  which  has  a decided  excess  of  hydrogen. 
According  to  Ure  it  contains  75-76  'per  cent.  C,  5-8-10  per  cent  O,  5-6 
per  cent.  H,  1-2  per  cent.  N.  Since  eight  parts  of  oxygen  in  weight  go  to 
one  of  hydrogen  in  the  formation  of  water,  coal  must  contain  5-6  per  cent.  H, 
with  40-48  per  cent.  O,  if  it  is  a hydrated  carbon;  there  is,  therefore,  an 
excess  of  4-5  per  cent.  H. 

3.  There  are,  moreover,  vegetable  matters  which  contain  hydrogen  with- 
out oxygen,  and  are  therefore  anything  rather  than  hydrates,  as  oil  of 
lemons,  oil  of  turpentine,  india-rubber.  Oil  of  lemons,  according  to  Th.  de 
Saussure,  contains  86-89  C,  12-32  H,  proportions  which  are  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  hydrate  theory. 

In  De  Candolle’s  “ Physiology  of  Plants,’’ as  translated  by  Roper  (vol.  i. 
p.  364),  we  find  a table  of  the  elementary  composition  of  many  vegetable  sub- 
stances, from  which  an  addition  may  easily  be  made  to  the  instances  which 
have  been  brought  forward. 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  then,  that  in  the  nourishment  of  plants,  water 
cinnot  be  used  for  the  formation  of  hydrated  carbons  with  the  carbon 
derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air — that  it  must  be  useless  in  practical 
gardening  and  agriculture  to  attempt  to  nourish  plants  with  pure  water  and 
carbonic  acid  without  any  humous  constituents,  as,  in  fact,  all  attempts  to 
nourish  plants  with  carbonic  acid  and  water  have  miscarried. 

Another  view  of  the  agency  of  water  in  the  nutriment  of  plants  is  that 
of  Berthollet,  that  a decomposition  of  water  takes  place  in  such  a manner 
that  the  hydrogen  is  assimilated,  but  the  oxygen  set  free.  Saussure  con- 
tradicted this  completely,  by  showing  that  the  water  always  runs  unal- 
tered through  the  plant,  whose  substance  never  increases  by  the  assimi- 
lation of  water.  Notwithstanding  which,  Liebig,  altogether  unacquainted 
with  Saussure’s  experiments,  has  sought  a new  explanation  of  Berthollet’s 
theory,  without  troubling  himself  previously  about  the  truth  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  depends,  and  without  making  a siogle  experiment  on  the 
subject.  Liebig  supposes  that  we  must  explain  the  decomposition  of 
water  after  the  analogy  of  the  contact  of  zinc,  water,  and  carbonic  acid, 
where  the  zinc  rusts  in  the  water  and  the  oxide  of  zinc  unites  with  the 


* There  is  evidently  something  wrong  about  the  figures  here,  as  there  is  a defect  of 
oxygen  to  the  amount  02.— Tr. 


oarbonio  acid  to  form  oarbonato  of  zinc.  Tho  living  plant,  according  to 
this  view,  nets  as  zinc  in  galvanic  decomposition.  This  is  an  addition  to 
Liebig’s  numorous  explanations  of  circumstances  of  organic  life,  which 
aro  not  prosent  in  naturo,  but  aro  more  fancios,  sinco  decomposition  and 
assimilation  of  water  do  not  tako  placo  in  plants,  as  appears  from  every 
experiment ; but  supposo  thero  worn  such  processes,  tho  view  which 
would  make  plants  galvanic  battorics  is  just  as  though  a man  should 
explain  living  growth  out  of  decomposition,  as  indeed  is  sometimes  tho 
cuso,  or  compare  a living  plant  with  a stinking  dunghill.  Tho  gardener 
and  cultivator  can  only  bo  puzzled  by  such  lifeless  explanations.  His 
first  principlo  should  bo  that  in  tho  cultivation  of  plants  ho  has  to  do  with 
living  beings,  which  I10  must  keep  alivo,  and  not  sacrifice  by  galvanic 
experiments. 

If,  then,  water  docs  not  act  by  means  of  its  chemical  constituents  as 
nutritivo  matter  for  plants,  it  can  servo  only  as  the  means  of  conveying 
those  nutritivo  substances  which  aro  dissolved  in  tho  water.  Wo  have 
spokon  of  iho  humous  extract  dissolved  in  the  water  as  the  peculiar  nu- 
tritivo substance  of  plants,  and  especially  tho  different,  in  fact,  nitroge- 
nous humates  which  are  found  in  it,  and  which,  according  to  the 
experiments  contained  in  tho  treatise  on  tho  discovery  of  the  true  nutri- 
ment of  plnnts,  are  tho  only  source  of  tho  oxygen  which  is  exhaled  under 
the  influence  of  light.  Tho  ground  is  therefore  the  only  magazine  of 
nutriment  for  plants,  the  water  tho  bearer  of  tho  nutritive  matter  dissolved 
out  of  the  ground.  All  necessary  ingredients  for  the  organic  formation  of 
the  tissues  of  plants  must  be  contained  in  tho  humous  matters,  to  which  tho 
mineral  salts  are  only  added  as  stimulants  and  promoters  of  assimilation. 
Carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  even  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
are  contained  in  humus  as  matters  of  nutriment;  plants  need  no  nutritivo 
matter  from  tho  air;  they  can  imbibe  only  water  from  it  in  order  to 
maintain  their  full  flow  of  life  (“Entd.  der  wahren  Pflanzennahrung,” 
pp.  140-141). 

Liebig  contends  that  humus  cannot  be  the  nutritive  matter,  inasmuch 
as  he  considers  it  impossible  that  the  necessary  quantity  of  humic  acid  or 
humate  of  lime  could  be  dissolved  in  the  water.  An  acre  of  land  produces 
10  cwt.  of  carbon  in  the  corn  or  fruit,  whereas  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  upon  an  acre  in  four  months  is  only  700,000  lbs.,  wherein  only  3 cwts. 
of  humic  acid  can  be  dissolved,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 
The  data  are,  however,  all  incorrect  in  this  calculation.  An  acre  of  sand 
without  any  coating  of  humus,  yields  frequently  a produce  of  scarcely  5 cwf., 
in  which  are  only  2Jj  cwt.  of  carbon,  and  frequently  yields  no  harvest  at  all ; 
the  quantity  of  rain-water  does  not  determine  in  the  least  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  since  a poor  soil  is  soon  dried  up  after  a quantity  of  rain,  and  a rich 
bottom  during  a long  drought  may  keep  itself  moist  by  hygroscopic  action  ; 
besides  which,  in  every  soil  a quantity  of  moisture  rises  from  beneath,  which 
keeps  it  damp  ; the  solubility,  moreover,  of  humate  of  lime  in  water  is  by 
no  means  a measure  of  the  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  it,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  humus  enters  the  plant  as  humous  extract  and  perhumate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Many  persons  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  carbon,  inasmuch  as  they  imagine  that  originally  at  the 
creation  there  was  no  carbon  in  the  soil,  but  merely  carbonic  acid  in  the  air, 
and  the  humus  arose  at  a later  period  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
by  means  of  plants.  These  suppositions,  however,  are  quite  erroneous. 
We  find  even  in  the  primitive  mountains  carbon  in  the  form  of  bituminous 
mixtures,  as  in  bituminous  talc,  basalt,  and  lava,  which  contain  3 per 
cent,  of  inflammable  constituents ; and  although  coal  was  in  the  first 
instance  a result  of  vegetation,  there  are  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  all 
mountain  formations,  rocks  containing  carbon,  whose  bituminous  con- 
stituents, being  soluble  in  water,  can  serve  for  the  nutriment  of  plants. 
Coal,  moreover,  as  stated  above,  could  not  be  formed  of  carbon  and  water, 
since  it  contains  totally  different  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from 
those  which  exist  in  water,  and,  moreover,  much  nitrogenous  admixture 
whose  presence  is  quite  inexplicable  on  the  carbonic-acid  theory.  On  the 
other  hand,  water,  after  long  contact,  dissolves  even  out  of  the  hardest 
bituminous  rocks  carbonic  constituents,  which  in  this  form  may  be  absorbed 
by  plants.  The  more  barren  soil  may  be  rendered  fruitful  by  means  of  such 
water  laden  with  nutritious  particles,  when  it  springs  up  from  helow.  In 
this  way  it  is  also  possible  that,  without  any  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  a 
sterile  sand  may  acquire  a coating  of  humus  from  a vegetable  growth,  in 
duced  by  the  surface-water,  as  the  plants  which  have  thus  generated  decay 
in  the  lapse  of  generations  and  increase  the  formation  of  mould.  This  can 
arise  only  from  the  fact  that  water  is  the  medium  of  nutriment.  The  carbon 
of  plants  comes,  then,  from  the  ground,  and  not  from  the  air.  So  it  is  in  our 
modern  world  ; and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  having  been  so  in  the 
ancient  world.  This  truth  must  give  a more  natural  direction  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  cultivation. 

Nitrogen  plays  an  important  part  in  the  nourishment  of  flowering-plants, 
with  which  the  influence  of  animal  manure  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
fruits  is  intimately  connected.  Saussure,  who  made  the  discovery  that 
rain-water  contains  a small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  nitrogen  of  plants  might  be  derived  from  the  air 
in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  that  this  substance  might  be 
developed  from  animal  matters  by  putrescence  and  so  dispersed  in  the 
air,  and  that  manure  decomposed  entirely  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  is  brought  down 
by  the  rain  from  the  air  is,  however,  so  small,  that  a hogshead  of  rain-water 
contains  barely  \ gr. ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  rotting  dung,  as  Davy  has 
shown,  evolves,  besides  carbonic  acid,  gaseous  acetate  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  is  by  no  means  entirely  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and 
ammoniacal  gas,  but  leaves  behind  a solid  ammoniacal  humus  or  mould — 
which  is  contrary  to  the  views  of  Ingenhousz,  who  supposed  the  whole  of  the 
dung  passed  into  a gaseous  form  by  fermentation  and  putrescence,  so  that 
all  the  constituents  which  were  nutritive  to  plants  were  communicated  to 
the  ah- ; whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  nutritive  properties  reside,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  mould  which  arises  from  the  dung  by  means  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

The  ammoniacal  matter  in  the  atmosphere  is  therefore  extremely  small, 
whereas  that  of  the  soil,  and  of  many  particular  soils,  is  very  large.  Clay  is 
the  richest  of  all  in  ammonia.  According  to  Baumhauer,  the  clay  of  the 
Zuidersee  of  Holland  contains  in  a thousand  parts  -075--078  of  ammonia, 
which  is  about  0-13  or  percent.  The  virgin  forest-soil  of  Texas  contains 
J per  cent,  of  ammonia ; 100  lbs.  of  it  contain  6 ozs.  of  sal  ammoniac,  or  2 ozs. 
of  ammonia.  According  to  Krocker’s  experiments,  loam  contains  £ per 
cent.,  sand  and  marl  ^Vrtr  Per  cent,  of  ammonia.  In  four  acres  of  land 
having  one  foot  depth  of  soil,  containing  | per  cent,  of  ammonia,  there  are 
above  16,0001bs.,  or  4,0001bs.  per  acre.  This  quantity  is  greater  than  what  is 
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given  to  land  by  manure.  If  an  aero  of  land  contains  120  ewt.  of  manure, 
supposing  it  to  contain  jJjyth  of  ammonia,  there  are  only  00  lbs.  of  ammonia, 
whereas  in  the  soil  just  mentioned  there  are  4,000  lbs.  The  dung  is  hy  no 
means  effectual  mertdy  hy  addition  of  ammonia,  but  besides  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  humus  as  a ferment  for  other  constituents. 

The  mode  in  which  ammonia  is  formed  in  the  soil  is  elucidated  hy  the 
experiments  of  Kuhlmann  on  the  formation  of  saltpetre,  and  has  been 
further  followed  out  by  Mulder  in  his  “Physiological  Chemistry.”  Ammonia 
is  formed  in  rotting  porous  matters,  which  evolve  hydrogen,  while  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  combines  with  the  nascent  hydrogen,  as  in  the  rusting  of 
metals  by  decomposition  of  water — as,  for  instance,  in  damp  iron-filings,  in 
consequence  of  which  iron-rust  also  contains  ammonia.  So  porous  ferment- 
ing soil  without  dung  forms  ammonia  by  the  elimination  of  hydrogen,  which 
at  a later  period  is  oxidized  into  saltpetre.  Thus  humate  of  ammonia  is  first 
formed  in  the  ground,  and  then  nitrogenous  geic  acid  and  crenic  acid, 
which  are  absorbed  as  vegetable  nutriments.  Decidedly,  therefore,  the 
ammonia  is  not  contained  in  the  soil  as  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  nitrogen, 
on  the  contrary,  is  combined  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  the  form 
of  geic  acid,  crenic  acid,  humate  of  ammonia,  which  exist  in  vegetable  nutri- 
ment thus  formed.  This  nutriment  is  therefore  a single  substance,  whose 
different  constituents  are  by  no  means  gathered  tog-ther  from  so  many 
quarters  as  Liebig  supposes.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  never  assimilated  by 
plants. 

Another  form  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  plants  is  nitric  acid,  which  is 
widely  diffused  in  the  soil,  and  generally  combined  with  clay,  magnesia, 
lime,  potash,  or  soda — in  many  places  so  abundantly  that  in  Egypt,  Tibet,  the 
East  Indies,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  America  the  saltpetre 
effloresces  and  is  easily  collected.  Nitric  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  ammonia,  which  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen 
eliminated  from  the  soil  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  In  consequence  nitric 
acid,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  saltpetre  always  exist  in  humous  clay  and  lime- 
stone soils.  The  nitric  acid  is  assimilated  by  the  plants  in  the  same  way  as 
other  acids  and  humic  acids,  since  the  oxygen  is  exhaled  in  light,  the  nitrogen 
retained  (“Entd.  der  Pflanzennahrung,”  p,  120). 

Saussure’s  view,  reproduced  by  Liebig,  that  the  nitrogen  of  plants  originates 
from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  that  all  manures  operate  only 
by  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  therefore  altogether  erroneous, 
and  can  only  lead  to  great  errors  in  practical  farming.  Liebig’s  theory  of 
manures  runs  throughout  on  the  evolution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  from 
the  dung,  and  the  addition  of  gypsum  in  order  to  its  fixation.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  effect  of  gypsum  depends  only  on  the  fixation  of  ammonia. 
It  is  plain,  from  practical  experiments  on  the  effect  of  gypsum  in  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture,  that  this  view  is  altogether  wrong.  Gypsum  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  leaves  and  stems  only  of  leguminous  plants,  as  clover  and 
peas,  but  never  the  blossoming  and  ripening  of  the  fruit.  On  the  contrary, 
gypsum,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  luxuriant  growth,  hinders  the  for- 
mation and  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  therefore  is  very  injurious  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  peas  in  fields,  since  these  plants,  when  strewed  with  gypsum, 
continue  green  for  a long  time  and  produce  with  difficulty  only  a little  seed. 
We  have  also  shown  that  no  neutral  salts,  and  therefore  neither  gypsum  nor 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  can  be  decomposed  and  assimilated  by  plants. 

Ammoniacal,  especially  nitrogenous,  matters  have  precisely  the  contrary 
effect  on  vegetation  : they  promote,  that  is,  the  blossoming  and  formation  of 
fruit,  and  impede  the  growth  of  leaves  and  stem.  We  may  therefore,  by 
manuring,  push  the  production  of  fruit  and  flowers,  in  fruit-trees  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  at  last  perish,  especially  in  dry  soils.  I have  myself 
seen  young  pear  and  plum  trees,  in  certain  years,  perish  from  over-manuring. 
Gypsum  never  produces  this  effect,  whereas  if  gypsum  operated  by  the 
fixation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  must  have  the  same  effect  as  animal 
manures. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Corregpontrente* 

— 

The  Moon  and  the  Weather. — I observe  you  had  inserted  in  your 
very  valuable  publication  the  communication  I made  respecting  certain 
days  of  the  moon  being  the  indices  of  the  weather  for  almost  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  moon.  The  past  month  I thought  would  be  an  exception. 
My  reason  for  thinking  so  was  from  the  extraordinary  continuance  of  wet 
which  we  had  hitherto  endured.  I now  send  you  an  extract  from  my  jour- 
nal of  wind  and  weather  we  have  experienced  in  this  part  since  the  3rd  day 
of  the  last  moon.  I do  so  because  theories  (if  this  can  be  called  one)  are 
all  very  well,  but  of  little  value  unless  practically  illustrated.  For  once  it 
may  be  well,  but  after  an  example  any  persons  interested  can  inquire  for 
themselves.  The  first  day  of  the  new  moon  was  April  4th,  10:4  p.m., 
consequently  the  fourth  day  (the  first  to  observe)  would  be  the  night  of 
the  7th  until  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  8th.  The  record  is  as  follows  : 
April  7.  Wind  W.,  rainy  night. 

„ 8.  Wind  W.,  windy  and  wet. 

„ 0.  Wind  W.,  fine  but  windy,  showery  evening. 

„ 10.  Wind  W.S.W.,  fine,  one  shower. 

These  are  the  indicating  days,  and  on  each  day  there  was  rain,  more  or 
lets.  From  this  I presumed  we  should  have  generally  showery  weather, 
with  occasional  fine  days  and  some  heavy  winds. 


April  11.  Wind  N.,  day  fine,  shower. 

,,  12.  Wind  S.W.,  day  fine. 

„ 13.  Wind  S.W.S.  — W.S.W., 
rainy. 

„ 14.  Wind  S.W.S. , rain,  wind 
violent. 

„ 15.  Wind  W.N.W.  showery, 

otherwise  fine. 

,,  10.  Wind  W.N.W.,  showery 

and  dull. 

,,  17.  Wind  N.E.,  N.W.,  showery 

and  cloudy. 

,,  18.  Wind  S.E.S.,  day  fine. 

,,  19.  Wind  S.W.,  day  very  fine, 

slight  rain  evening. 

„ 20.  Wind  S.,  S.S.JK.,  showery. 

„ 21.  Wind  W.^S.,  violent  wind 
and  showers. 

„ 22.  Wind  W.,  showery. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 


April  23.  Wind  W.,  day  fine,  rain 
evening  and  night. 

,,  24.  Wind  W.,  showers  and  sun 
all  day,  heavy  rain  night. 

„ 25.  Wind  N.K., lowering,  heavy 
rain  early  morning. 

„ 20.  Wind  S.E.,  morning  rain, 
day  raw  arid  lowering. 

„ 27.  Wind  S.-J-E.,  rain  morning, 
day  lowering,  showery 
until  two  p.m. 

„ 28.  Wind  E.  by  S.,  gloomy. 

,,  29.  Wind  W.S. W., day  very  fine. 

„ 30.  Wirid  W.  by  S.,  showery, 
heavy  hailstorm. 

May  1.  Wind  S.S.W.,  ruin  enrly 
morning,  day  lowering. 

„ 2.  Wi  id  K.  by  S.W.,  lowering. 

,,  3.  Wind  W.,  d»,y  very  fine, 

n c the  days  indicated  the  weather  to 


the  very  end  of  the  moon.  Blackthorn  winter  was  not  true  to  itself  this 
year.  On  the  20th  of  April  I heard  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time,  and  on 
the  1st  of  May  saw  several  swallows  for  the  first  time.  Usually  I hear 
the  cuckoo  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  of  April,  and  see  the  swallows  about 
the  22nd.  I then  put  out  verbenas,  and  when  the  swallows  become  plen- 
tiful  put  out  my  geraniums. — S.  B. 

Hardiness  or  Mandevillea  Suaveolens — I am  informed  that  at  Battle 
in  Sussex  the  Mandevillea  suaveolens  not  only  flowers  and  flourishes, 
but  ripens  its  seed  on  a south  wall  out  of  doors.  Can  you  inform  me 
whether  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  whether  it  does  equally  well 
elsewhere  on  the  southern  coast?  Our  climate  here  (Wareham,  Dorset) 
is  mild,  and  fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  all  kinds  of  roses,  Exmouth  mag- 
nolias, and  myrtles,  escaped  with  but  little  injury  the  past  severe  winter. 
Will  you  also  tell  mo  why  my  orange-trees  become  yellow  and  sick,  with 
dead  blotches  on  the  leaves?  I saw  some  oranges  in  Spain  and  Malta 
at  this  season  of  the  year  regularly  irrigated  like  an  English  water 
meadow;  and  following  that  hint,  I have  had  mine  kept  pretty  moist. 
The  Mandevillea  flourishes  out  of  doors  in  the  south  of  France,  where 
the  winters  are  very  severe,  though  the  summers  are  very  hot.  J.  B. 

[Sponging  with  hot  water  will  remove  the  black  fungus  from  the 
orange-trees.  They  probably  want  more  air  than  they  get  at  present. 
We  shall  be  glad  if  some  of  our  readers  at  Battle  will  inform  us  as  to 
the  Mandevillea.] 


Hewitts  to  tfauenejs* 

— — ❖ — 

Grass-plot  spoiled. — When  I came  to  reside  here  two  years  ago,  I found 
a small  grass-plot  in  front  of  my  house  in  a very  neglected  condition,  full 
of  weeds  and  coarse  grass.  A neighbouring  nurseryman  persuaded  me  to 
have  it  trenched  in,  and  relaid  with  fine  lawn  grass-seed.  He  undertook 
the  job,  and  procured  the  seed,  and  the  result  is  worse  grass  than  before ; the 
habit  of  which  is  not  to  grow  upright,  but  to  run  along  the  ground,  the 
stems  being  thick  and  white,  and  the  blades  of  grass  of  several  shades  of 
green.  When  just  mown,  the  appearance  is  most  objectionable.  Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things?  An  answer  in  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine,  which  I take  in  regularly  and  value  much,  would 
greatly  oblige  A Country  Parson. 

[This  is  a sample  of  the  way  things  are  done  in  hundreds  of  instances. 
People  pay  to  be  humbugged,  and  are  made  sick  of  gardening  through  the 
hideous  result  of  work  ill  done.  Probably  the  nurseryman  employed  knows 
as  well  as  any  body  how  to  lay  down  grass-turf  from  seed,  but,  for  an  extra 
shilling  or  two  of  profit,  obtained  seed  for  the  purpose  that  was  only  fit  to 
sow  down  rank  pasture,  or  waste  ground  for  the  grazing  of  donkeys  and 
goats.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Country  Parson  had  insisted  on  pur- 
chasing the  seeds  himself,  and  had  sent  to  some  first-rate  house  for  it, 
such  as  Messrs.  Sutton  for  example.  The  result  would  have  been  a fine 
promising  sward  by  this  time,  needing  only  a little  care  and  patience  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  But  what  is  to  be  done  now?  Mowing  is  all  that 
can  be  done  through  the  summer,  and  the  more  frequently  it  is  mown,  the 
more  will  the  coarse  grasses  be  checked,  and  the  fine  ones  encouraged. 
But  if  appearances  for  the  present  are  really  of  not  much  consequence,  the 
ground  may  be  again  dug  over  and  sown  with  good  seed  at  once.  Grass 
seed  may  be  sown  at  almost  any  time,  though  the  best  times  are  the 
spring  and  fall.] 

Japanese  Seeds. — R.  S.  W. — The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  aged  seeds 
from  Japan  is  to  soak  them  six  hours  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
using  a quarter  of  a pound  to  a gallon  of  water;  then  sow  them  in  pots  in 
a good  fuchsia  mixture.  The  pots  to  be  well  drained,  as  it  is  possible  the 
seeds  may  be  along  time  germinating.  Place  the  pots  in  a sunny  frame, 
lay  a saucer  or  tile  over  each,  and  keep  them  all  close  shut  up.  Look  at 
them  periodically,  and  keep  them  only  slightly  damp,  never  wet;  do  not 
urge  them  with  heat ; and  as  soon  as  any  seedling  plants  push  through  in 
the  pots,  remove  the  covering  and  transfer  the  pots  to  another  frame  in  a 
shady  place. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  SOME  FINE  OLD  TREES. 


There  are  many  fine  old  specimens  of  trees  growing  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  some  in  very  isolated  positions,  whioh  would  prove  a source 
of  considerable  interest  to  many  of  your  readers,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  arboriculture,  were  their  size  to  be  taken  and  sent  to  you  for 
insertion. 

The  following  is  the  measurement  of  some  of  the  largest  growing  in  the 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of  Gordon  Castle,  the  property  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  taken  during  the  month  of  February,  1867.  Girth 
at  3 feet  from  the  ground  ; supposed  age  of  some  of  the  largest  and  oldest, 
about  200  years;  soil,  principally  consisting  of  a dark  sandy  loam. 


Sort  of  Tree. 

Girth, 
ft.  in. 

Ht. 

ft. 

Sort  of  Tree. 

Girth, 
ft.  in. 

Elm,  U.  suberosn .... 

10 

6 

..  55 

Fir,  Scotch 

„ Spruce  

11 

5 

,,  Wyeh  

14 

6 

..  58 

9 

0 

Poplar,  White  

13 

7 

..  60 

„ Larch 

13 

10 

„ Black  Dalian 

„ P.  suaveolens 

14 

8 

3 

6 

. . 75 
..  00 

„ Silver 

,,  WesternAmerican 

10 

10 

„ Lombardy  . . 

8 

4 

..  70 

Spruce  

•'! 

4 

Chesnut,  Ilorse  .... 

13 

11 

..  65 

Cedrus  deodara  

3 

0 

„ Spanish  . . 

13 

8 

..  55 

Araucaria  imbrioata  .. 

1 

9 

Beech,  common 

14 

2 

..  65 

Weymouth  Pino  .... 

7 

<•> 

„ Purple  

8 

3 

..  00 

Red  Cedar 

2 

8 

Oik,  common 

10 

4 

, . 65 

Amerioan  Arbor- vitro. 

4 

„ Turkey  

7 

3 

. 50 

Cedar  of  Lebanon .... 

0 

,,  Evergreen 

9 

10 

..  30 

Holly,  120.  clean  stem 

10 

Ash,  common  

15 

5 

. . Of) 

„ Golden  variety. . 

3 

(i 

Sycamore  

10 

0 

. . 55 

„ Silvor  variety  . . 

4 

(i 

0 

,,  Variegated.. 

7 

2 

..  55 

Alder  

H 

Genn  

13 

2 

,.  30 

White  Thorn 

7 

5 

Lime  

HI 

0 

..  05 

Birch 

9 

9 

H 

l 

H 

45 

I’yrus  Sorbus 

5 

10 

4 

45 

IDocory  

4 

H 

,,  Norway 

7 

8 

. . 58 

Ailantus  glandulosa  . 

3 

7 

Robins  pseudo-acacia. 

6 

4 

..  40 

Hornbeam,  common.  . 

6 

7 

Yew 

6 

10 

. . 35 

Walnut 

11 

8 

— J.  W F.nsTER,  in  The  Farmer. 

Ht. 

ft. 

t-5 

70 

55 

75 

40 

2(1 

16 

50 

20 

30 

40 

35 

40 

25 

25 

30 

50 

25 

25 

30 

50 

55 
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SATURDAY, , MAY  18,  1867. 

A third  winter  has  set  in,  and  those  sanguine  folks 
who  got  their  bedding  finished  in  the  llusli  of  torrid  weather 
with  which  the  month  of  May  commenced,  will  in  many  cases 
have  to  plant  again  or  see  blanks  all  the  summer,  and  perhaps 
find  that  the  check  now  given  the  plants  will  cripple  them  for  the 
season.  We  must  be  always  on  our  guard  against  deducing 
general  conclusions  from  isolated  instances  ; but  it  certainly  does 
appear  that  the  climate  of  Britain  is  undergoing  a change  for  the 
worse,  as  regards  the  welfare  of  tender  forms  of  vegetation,  and 
even  of  the  most  common  and  most  useful  plants  of  our  gardens 
and  fields.  Whether  such  be  the  case  or  not,  we  have  in  the 
present  arctic  temperature,  following  close  upon  an  outburst  of 
tropical  heat,  for  which  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life  was  pre- 
pared, a new  argument  added  to  the  many  that  have  been  from 
time  to  time  advanced  in  these  columns,  in  favour  of  giving  larger 
encouragement  to  hardy  plants  than  has  been  the  custom  for  many 
years  past.  It  is  our  duty,  and  it  is  assuredly  our  pleasure,  to 
assist  in  the  gratification  of  every  taste  in  horticulture,  and  our 
readers  need  not  be  assured  that  we  are  as  ready  to  advise  on  the 
cultivation  of  tender  plants  as  on  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  and 
border  flowers.  Nevertheless,  considering  the  happiness  of  many 
of  more  importance  than  the  gratification  of  a few,  we  repeat,  while 
the  wind  blows  from  the  east,  and  people  who  have  consigned  their 
great-coats  to  the  store-closet  are  shivering  as  if  they  had  been 
deposited  naked  on  a sheet  of  ice,  that  hardy  plants  are  too  much 
neglected,  and  deserve  a considerable  share  of  the  energy  that  is 
at  present  bestowed  on  tender  subjects  of  shortest  duration.  The 
public — such  of  them,  at  least,  as  read  horticultural  literature — 
experience  a sensation  when  the  story  of  Cliveden  is  told, — when 
they  hear  of  Bicton  or  Dropmore  ; yet  in  those  splendid  gardens 
there  are  few  subjects  employed  in  the  scheme  of  out-door  embellish- 
ments but  may  be  termed,  without  any  violation  of  language, 
“ poor  men’s  plants.”  We  saw,  a few  weeks  since,  in  the  garden 
of  J.  B.  Saunders,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  a collection  of  variegated 
aloes  that  had  been  wintered  safely  in  an  outhouse  which  is  lighted 
only  by  side  windows,  and  they  were  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  they 
could  have  been  if  kept  in  the  grandest  conservatory  in  the  land. 
These  aloes  are  during  summer  placed  in  urns  on  the  garden  walk, 
and  thus  contribute  a classic  grace  and  finish  to  a beautiful  scene, 
without  entailing  upon  their  proprietor  any  more  trouble  or  expense 
than  the  keeping  of  so  many  myrtles.  In  the  splendid  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  at  Exeter,  we  have  lately  seen  speci- 
mens of  the  golden  tipped  Thujopsis  dolabrata,one  ofthemost  elegant 
trees  known,  screened  with  an  awning  of  canvas  ; and  we  may  see  any 
day  anywhere  in  these  islands,  if  we  search  out  the  good  gardens, 
trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  succulents,  ferns,  and  even  palms, 
that  endure  all  weathers  in  the  open,  that  fetch  their  own  water, 
protect  their  own  buds,  and  train  themselves  into  shape,  and  that 
furnish  to  their  possessors  perpetual  interest  and  beauty.  Many 
good  hardy  subjects  have  indeed  been  incorporated  in  the  bedding 
system,  and  we  could  not  miss  from  that  form  of  display  the 
pelargoniums,  and  the  tender  plants  with  coloured  foliage,  which  in 
a few  weeks  hence  will,  by  judicious  grouping,  make  superb  chro- 
matic harmonies  for  the  delight  of  the  eye  and  the  refreshment  of 
the  mind.  Yet  there  is  need  for  increased  attention  to  hardy 
plants,  for  what  is  gained  in  labour  and  glass,  by  a reduction  of 
the  numbers  of  tender  subjects  to  make  room  for  them,  may  be 
bestowed  in  a more  plentiful  production  of  fruits,  and  a better 
system  of  cropping  the  kitchen  garden.  The  plants  of  the  stove 
are  for  the  most  part  exquisite  in  beauty,  and  oftentimes  rich  in 
materials  for  exciting  wonder ; yet  the  stove  is  not  the  place  for 
general  enjoyment,  but  the  cool  conservatory  and  the  open  garden 
are  the  places  of  assembly  for  the  Republic  of  horticulture.  At  the 
present  moment  the  parterre  is  in  almost  every  case  as  bare  as  a 
newly-ploughed  field.  Yet  it  is  the  month  of  May,  the  “ merry 
month  of  May,”  and  we  look  for  flowers,  for  an  abundance  of  flowers ; 
and  if  we  ask  where  they  are,  we  shall  be  told  to  wait  a bit.  Yes, 
we  will  wait ; and  just  when  they  are  in  their  prime  we  shall  be  off 
to  the  sea  to  bathe,  or  to  the  stubble  to  shoot ; we  shall — that  is  to 
say,  a large  proportion  of  persons  will  who  live  in  the  midst  of 
elegance  (real  or  hypothetical) — leave  the  home  garden  when  it  is 
at  its  highest,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  afterwards 
that  it  was  glorious,  which  is  not  exactly  a glorious  satisfaction. 
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In  great  places  it  scarcely  matters  whether  the  parterre  be  gay 
or  dull,  for  there  arc  pleasant  drives,  and  the  American  ground  is 
gay,  and  the  grass  and  the  trees  are  always  delightful.  But  in  the 
gardens  that  encircle  our  great  towns,  May  Flowers  are  a de- 
sideratum, and  if  people  could  have  them  they  would  value  them 
ten  times  more  than  all  that  belong  to  June  and  July,  for  they 
would  see  them,  whereas  the  later  flowers  are  in  very  many  instances 
not  seen,  except  by  the  domestics  who  remain  at  home  on  board- 
wages,  and  the  gardeners,  who  go  in  a groove,  and  arc  spell-bound 
by  custom  without  knowing  it. 

Our  wealth  in  beautiful  hardy  plants  is  enormous.  Few  amongst 
us,  even  of  those  who  are  richest  in  knowledge  and  experience, 
know  anything  of  its  limits.  The  spring  flowers  lately  seen  in 
Hyde  Park  by  thousands  of  persons  are  just  an  illustration  of 
the  case.  Mr.  Mann,  ably  backed  up  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co., 
has  antedated  the  bedding  season,  and  made  a magnificent  display 
with  subjects  that  might  be  employed  in  precisely  the  9ame  manner 
in  every  garden  in  the  land.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Salter,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, has  a display  of  Pyrethrums  and  Pseonies  that  no 
kaleidoscope  of  summer  bedders  can  surpass.  There  is  no  scarcity 
of  subjects,  but  there  is  a lack  of  taste  and  judgment,  or  rather 
taste  and  judgment  have  been  over-influenced  by  the  eclat  with 
which  costly  plants  of  tenderest  constitution  have  been  ushered 
into  public  notice  ; and  to  flower  a rare  plant,  that  can  be  seen  only 
in  a heated  steam  that  acts  as  an  ill-timed  Turkish  bath,  costs  more 
in  money  and  time  and  strength  than  would  suffice  to  make  an 
entire  garden  splendid  with  elegant  forms  and  brilliant  colours, 
and  useful  with  an  abundance  of  good  fruits.  How  many  have 
found  the  pleasures  of  gardening  so  costly  that  they  have  given  it 
up,  in  despair  of  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  fashion  ? 
What  a pity  they  could  not  forget  fashion,  and  think  more  of  the 
variety,  the  beauty,  the  aecommodativeness  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, which,  if  allowed,  would  have  sent  envoys  to  their  doors  and 
windows,  and  have  blest  them  in  their  peaceable  homes  with 
elegance  and  fragrance,  and  subjects  for  thought  and  the  means 
of  elegant  amusement ! Well,  it  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
broached  this  subject,  and  it  will  not,  we  trust,  be  the  last.  At 
all  events,  we  continue  as  opportunities  occur  to  direct  attention 
to  subjects  adapted  for  British  gardens,  and  that  need  but  small 
service  of  money  or  labour  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  We  must 
leave  the  public  to  accept  or  reject  our  proposals,  but  we  are  at 
least  encouraged  to  go  on,  for  we  see  already  some  good  fruit  of 
our  labours. 

Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will  lay  the 
first  stone  of  the  New  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  is  to  be  erected 
at  South  Kensington,  on  Monday  next,  the  20th  inst.  The  Queen  will 
leave  the  Paddington  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  attended  by  a 
cavalry  escort,  and,  passing  through  Hyde  Park,  will  arrive  at  11-30  o’clook 
at  the  site  of  the  hall,  opposite  the  memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort  in 
Hyde  Park,  where  a guard  of  honour  will  be  drawn  up  and  receive  Her 
Majesty  with  a royal  salute.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Earl  Granville,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  will  severally  assist  in 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone ; after  which  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Provisional  Committee  will  con- 
duct the  Queen  through  the  south-east  exit  from  the  tent  to  the  east  door 
of  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  where  Her  Majesty 
will  be  received  by  the  Council  of  that  society,  and  be  conducted  by  the 
north-western  terrace  of  the  gardens  to  her  carriage  at  the  Prince’s 
entrance  in  Albert  Road.  The  Council  of  the  Society  have  announced  a 
floral  fete  for  the  occasion,  when  it  is  expected  that  the  chief  exhibitors 
will  be  well  represented. 

Exhibition  of  Tricolor-leaved  Zonale  Pelargoniums. — The  exhi- 
bition announced  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take  place,  at 
Kensington,  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  Rev.  Miles  Joseph  Berkeley,  the  botanical  adviser  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  author  of  “ British  Fungology,”  and  one  of  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  has  been  assigned  a 
grant  from  the  Civil  List  Pensions  of  £100  a year,  on  account  of  his 
eminent  services,  as  a botanist,  to  practical  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
To  Lady  Harris,  widow  of  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  the  author  of  the 
“ Law  of  Storms,"  and  the  inventor  of  an  improved  lightning  conductor, 
a grant  of  £100  a year  has  been  made;  and  to  Mr.  George  Cruikshank, 
the  artist,  who  is  now  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  a grant  of  £95  a year. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  is  the  subject  daily  and  weekly  of  letters, 
descriptions,  and  eulogies  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporaries.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  writers  are  compelled  to  travel  far  and  wide 
to  gather  a few  facts  of  interest  in  relation  to  horticulture ; for  even  now 
the  horticultural  part  of  the  exhibition  is  in  a very  incomplete  state.  We 
leRrn  from  our  correspondent  in  Paris  that  the  inner  garden  is  not  yet 
planted,  and  that  the  recent  cold  weather  has  seriously  checked  all  out- 
door operations ; but  another  week  may  make  an  immense  difference  in 
the  state  of  things. 

The  Rhododendrons  in  Hyde  Park,  especially  those  lately  planted  near 
Rotten  Row,  are  now  flowering  superbly. 
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Part  I. — Stoke  Newinqton  to  Taunton. 

It  is  a very  odd  custom  we  Londoners  follow  of  making  holiday  at  the  fag- 
end  of  the  summer,  when  the  grasH  is  burnt  up  and  the  song-birds  have 
gone  away.  It  is  very  delightful  to  indulge  in  boating  and  bathing,  and 
hours  of  dreamy  idlesse  upon  the  clitfs  beside  the  sea,  in  the  agreeable 
temperature  of  sunny  September,  and  we  must  wait  till  autumn  if  the 
carrying  of  a gun  through  the  stubble  has  an  important  place  in  our  round 
of  rural  pleasures.  But  to  see  the  country  in  the  spring-time,  when  the 
London  season  is  at  its  height,  is  worth  an  effort;  so,  at  least,  I thought 
when  the  primroses  began  to  thicken  in  my  garden  borders,  and  it  was 
said  that  already  a score  of  nightingales  had  been  heard  at  the  reservoirs 
in  the  Lordship  Road,  and  my  neighbour  Mr.  George  Spencer’s  glorious 
tree  of  Pyrus  spectabilis  began  to  show  a kind  of  pink  froth  all  over  it,  as 
the  forwardest  flower-buds  acquired  colour  preparatory  to  the  wondrous 
burst  of  glory  which  that  tree  makes  every  year  in  the  month  of  April. 
Yes ; l thought  I would  repeat,  for  the  sake  of  one  who  has  some  claims  on 
my  consideration,  and  with  perhaps  a minute  taint  of  selfishness,  such 
experiences  of  the  West  of  England  in  the  spring-time  as  I had  made 
in  years  gone  by.  I went  down  to  Poole  on  some  business  many  years 
ago,  and  was  there  seized  with  a fit  of  vagrancy,  and  forthwith  commenced 
a series  of  rambles  to  Bournemouth  one  way,  and  to  Ringwood,  Christ- 
church, Minster,  and  Brocklehurst  the  other;  and  it  happened  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  when  I got  into  the  New  Forest,  I felt  that  there  was 
one  spot  on  the  big  world  whereon  I should  like  to  live  and  die — a spot 
shadowed  with  old  oaks  and  paved  with  violets  and  primroses.  There  is 
scarcely  a nook  in  the  land  that  I have  not  seen  in  summer,  autumn,  or 
winter ; but,  like  most  other  busy  people,  it  is  but  little  travelling  I can 
do  in  spring.  We  talk  of  the  West  of  England  as  a sort  of  elysium  for 
botanists  and  horticulturists,  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its  beauty 
and  capabilities  except  by  visiting  it  in  spring;  and  so  I said  to  some  one 
whose  confidence  I enjoy,  “ We  will  see  the  Devonshire  dales  and  the 
country  thereabout  in  the  first  leafing  of  the  trees,  when  the 
primroses  are  as  thick  upon  the  earth  as  the  stars  in  heaven.”  Confidante 
assented,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  we  started  from  the  Waterloo  terminus 
by  express  train  to  Yeovil,  Somerset,  as  the  first  stage  of  a holiday  tour. 
To  see  the  spring  break  in  the  west  was  the  central  idea  around  which 
revolved  our  various  anticipations  of  pleasure,  but  we  were  longing  too  to 
grasp  some  loving  friends  by  the  hand,  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  communion 
in  a better  way  than  by  mere  correspondence  and  occasional  hurried  meet- 
ings at  flower-shows  and  public  assemblies.  The  country  was  bleak  and 
bare,  the  ground  was  soddened  and  cold ; scarcely  a fruit-tree  except  on 
walls  had  shown  flower;  not  an  oak  or  elm  in  the  eastern  parts  had 
shown  the  faintest  tinge  of  colour;  the  dreary  winter  long  drawn  out  had 
nipped  the  tender  spring,  and  tfce  sprouting  herb  was  blighted  as  it  grew, 
and  people  were  downcast  about  the  crops.  I was  glad  to  see  before  we 
started  that  the  double  furze,  which  appeared  to  have  been  blasted  by  the 
winter,  was  just  beginning  to  push  forth  a new  growth  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  main  branches,  and  I said,  “ We  shall  see  plenty  of  furze  in  bloom  in  a 
day  or  two.”  On  the  the  way  down  we  noticed  that  the  furze  on  the  em- 
bankments of  the  South-Western  line  was  as  dead  to  look  at  as  if  it  had 
been  stacked  for  fuel;  whereas,  many  a time  on  the  same  embankments  I 
have  seen  it  blooming  gaily  in  the  month  of  March.  All  about  Bagshot 
and  Woking  the  black  peat  was  dreary  to  look  at;  few  flowers  were  to  be 
seen,  and  we  had  travelled  nearly  a hundred  miles  westward  ere  there 
were  any  definite  evidences  of  a milder  climate,  and  then  the  furze  showed 
here  and  there  a few  golden  blossoms ; farther  on  it  became  more  gay, 
and  that  was  the  only  sign  wehad  from  London  to  Yeovil,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
that  towards  the  west  Nature  is  kinder  to  man  in  spring-time  than  here- 
abouts. 

We  got  a bad  dinner  and  a good  rest  at  Yeovil,  and  we  saw  one  pretty 
sight,  and  one  only,  that  gave  us  any  interest.  Close  beside  the  railway 
station  is  a bank  facing  the  highway.  On  that  bank  a fine  plantation  of 
strawberries,  to  all  appearance  Keen’s  Seedling.  Those  were  just  coming 
into  bloom  most  gaily.  Every  fourth  or  fifth  plant  had  two  or  three  flowers 
open.  We  left  Black  Prince  at  home  just  showing  flower-buds,  and  they 
did  not  flower  till  May  Cth.  So  we  made  a mark  for  Yeovil  as  a fortnight 
at  least  in  advance  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  London  in  respect  of  straw- 
berries. W'hat  else  we  saw  in  Yeovil  is  not  worth  putting  down,  except  it 
be  a clever  chesnut  horse  on  the  railway;  a horse  that  understands  shunt- 
ing as  well  as  any  civil  engineer,  and  in  making  up  a train  acts  a good  deal 
on  his  own  account,  and  with  a knowing  nod  of  the  head  says  to  the 
porters,  “ Leave  it  all  to  me.” 

I like  Taunton,  for  I have  some  friends  there,  and  they  had  invited  us 
to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  So  to  Taunton  we  sped  away,  and  mode 
amends  for  a bad  dinner  by  a good  supper  and  a happy  rest  at  “ The 
Laurels,”  where  J.  B.  Saunders,  Esq.,  and  his  bonny  wife  cultivate  the 
herb  called  heartsease,  and  understand  its  value  too  well  to  keep  it  all  to 
themselves.  Such  generous  and  considerate  hospitality  as  we  experienced 
at  Taunton  may  not  be  a proper  subject  for  lengthened  remark  in  a 
public  journal,  but  I think  this  page  would  miss  a streak  of  light  that 
made  more  beautiful  the  face  of  nature,  were  I to  omit  mention  of  the 
fact  that,  as  your  humble  servant,  seeking  knowledge  for  you  while  making 
pleasure  for  myself  and  Confidante,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders  gave  us  a 
welcome  equal  every  way  to  the  brightest  benediction  of  the  spring-flowers 
that  now  began  to  spring  up  in  our  path.  I have  your  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  ways  of  nature,  and  I take  license  to  say  that  human 
nature  has  some  goodness  in  it,  and  that  the  kindness  that  began  at 
Taunton,  with  unaffected  earnestness  and  gentleness,  attended  us  at  every 
step ; so  that  in  truth,  as  we  started  to  see  trees  and  flowers,  we  returned 
with  deeper  impressions  of  the  western  people  than  of  the  western 
vegetation. 

On  the  noth  wehad  our  first  out-door  feast.  Close  beside  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Saunders  is  an  old  nursery,  and  far  back  in  the  most  interesting 
part  of  it  is  the  residence  of  Miss  Young,  a lady  whose  taste  and  knowledge 
in  matters  floral  and  botanical  will  not  be  readily  matched  even  amongst 
public  writers  on  those  subjeots.  We  paid  a visit  to  Miss  Young,  and 
were  received  with  the  most  genial  cordiality.  The  big  trees  surrounding 
this  charming  residence  were  forward  in  leaf,  nightingales  sang  lustily 
above  our  heads  and  in  the  adjoining  thickets,  and  the  publio  road  through 
the  nursery,  by  which  access  to  the  residence  of  Miss  Young  is  gained,  was 
gay  with  the  flowers  of  many  tret  . and  shrubs,  anil  with  the  now  growth  of 
many  beuutitul  coniferous  trees.  M iss  Young  bus  not  lollo  wed  the  fushionublo 
mode  ol  embellishing  the  exterior  of  her  roaidencc  ; there  is  no  parterre,  no 
ribbon-borders;  but  there  is  grass-tuil,  and  there  aro  trees,  shrubs,  uud 


flowers ; on  every  hand  objects  of  interest  and  beauty,  and  the  very  atmo- 
sphere is  calm  and  odorous,  and  shut  in  as  it  were  from  the  general  world 
by  walls  of  verdure.  On  the  turn  round  from  the  publio  to  the  private 
road,  we  were  greeted  with  a spectacle  quite  novel  in  its  way,  yet,  like  many 
another  spectacle,  consisting  of  most  commonplace  materials.  There  were 
banks  and  borders  of  Berberis  aquifolium  in  bloom  ; not  dotted  with  yellow, 
as  we  see  them  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England,  but  presenting  solid  sheets 
of  the  purest  gold,  the  intensity  of  which,  in  the  sunshine,  was  heightened 
by  the  sprinkling  of  red  leaves  every  where  about  the  mass.  Looking 
down  towards  the  lawn,  through  a kind  of  avenue,  a great  old  rustic  basket 
was  to  be  seen  sheeted  over  with  the  charming  flowers  of  Aubrietia  pur- 
purea. Here  again  the  flowers  were  so  thick  as  to  present  an  unbroken 
mass  of  the  most  delicate  purple.  We  stood  some  time  at  a distance  en- 
joying the  glitter  of  gold  in  the  foreground,  the  rather  distant  and  dreamy 
blotch  of  purple,  and  the  general  admixture  of  greenery  beyond,  while  the 
nightingales,  thrushes,  and  blackbirds,  made  glorious  music  to  accompany 
the  welcome  we  received.  Before  we  quitted  this  place  we  had  experienced 
as  much  surprise  as  pleasure.  On  the  lawn,  and  in  the  beds  and  borders, 
were  numerous  interesting  objects  in  addition  to  fine  trees  and  shrubs. 
Arundo  donax  has  been  allowed  to  make  stools  eight  or  ten  feet  through, 
and  the  old  canes  are  ten  feet  high.  For  many  years  this  grass  has  stood 
out  winter  and  summer  without  harm,  but  the  winter  of  1866-07  has 
punished  it  severely,  though  it  is  not  killed.  There  were  some  large  stools 
of  what  appeared  to  be  Bambusa  gracilis,  with  old  and  withered  canes 
about  ten  feet  high ; this  was  still  fresh  at  the  base,  and  has  stood  several 
winters  preceding  the  last,  which  cut  it  down  and  spoiled  its  beauty. 
Lilium  giganteum  is  here  one  of  the  hardiest  plants ; on  the  20th  of  April 
plants  in  the  open  ground,  and  that  have  passed  three  winters  there,  had 
leaves  already  a foot  long,  and  looking  very  much  indeed  like  the  leaves  of 
Arum  maculatum,  as  they  peep  forth  now  in  the  hedgerows.  TheBe 
liliums  are  planted  in  good  peat ; they  flower  finely,  and  demand  no  care 
at  all.  Rhododendrons  were  in  many  instances  full  of  bloom  ; a fine 
Jacksoni,  six  feet  high,  had  a grand  appearance  ; and  a very  old  Arboreum, 
rather  lean  in  habit,  but  handsome  nevertheless,  was  just  showing  the  fine 
colour  of  its  flowers.  In  a sheltered  nook  on  the  wall  of  the  house  Acacia 
dealbata  has  grown  fifteen  feet,  and  for  many  years  has  thus  flowered  pro- 
fusely, but  the  last  winter  nearly  destroyed  it ; it  is  dead  to  within  a foot 
or  so  of  the  ground,  and  will  be  many  years  getting  up  again  to  its  former 
height.  It  was  in  full  bloom  in  February  last,  when  the  second  frost  made 
havoc  of  it.  Close  beside  it  is  a white  camellia,  about  tea  feet  high  and 
six  feet  through,  a splendid  mass  of  dark  green  glossy  foliage.  This 
usually  blooms  freely,  but  this  year  has  not  flowered  at  all.  On  a fine 
old  wall,  Cloth-of-Gold  Rose  has  had  its  way  for  many  years,  sending  out 
rods  of  eight  or  ten  feet  length,  and  flowering  gorgeously.  It  is  worked  on 
a brier,  which  is  now  considerably  thicker  than  any  respectable  though 
stout  walking-stick.  This  passed  through  the  terrible  frost  of  January 
4,  5,  and  6 last,  without  harm,  but  began  to  grow  in  the  warm  weather  of 
February,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  second  frost  that  came  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  It  is  now  growing  again  freely  from  good  breaks  near  the 
bead  of  the  stock,  and  probably  will  nearly  fill  up  its  old  space  before  the 
season  closes.  Harrisoni  on  the  same  wall  is  unhurt,  and  the  good  old 
Noisette  Lamarque,  with  several  Teas,  are  quite  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as 
if  they  had  been  protected,  though  they  were  as  much  exposed  to  the 
weather  as  Cloth-of-Gold.  Before  I left  the  garden  I was  asked  to  pre- 
scribe for  a cork-oak  that  bleeds  profusely  all  the  summer  long  from  an 
excrescence  on  the  bark.  I did  not  prescribe;  but  I said  if  the  tree  were 
mine,  I should  cut  off  the  excrescence,  and  make  a clean  edge  to  the 
wound,  and  then  bind  it  up  with  grafting  clay  and  tarpaulin,  in  hope  of 
inducing  a healthy  cicatrization,  but  I could  not  recommend  this  course, 
for  I was  not  at  all  sure  it  would  be  successful.  The  tree  appears  to  be 
none  the  worse  for  the  discharge,  which  is  probably  the  result  of  plethora, 
but  it  is  unsightly  and  undesirable.  Will  aDy  of  our  readers,  who  have  had 
to  deal  with  difficulties  of  this  sort,  give  us  a word  on  the  subject  drawn 
from  experience?  “Experience,”  I say;  but  really,  with  the  remem- 
brance of  this  delightful  place  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I want  most  of  all  to 
get  away  from  experience  of  the  prosy  kind,  and  keep  alive  the  thought  of 
a quiet  retreat  like  this,  wealthy  everywhere  with  the  gems  and  jewels  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  all  cared  for  and  loved  with  a sincerity  that 
we  boastful  horticulturists  by  profession  know  nothing  at  all  about.  I 
would  rather  call  to  mind,  in  connection  with  these  scenes,  some  of  the 
sweetest  passages  in  Keats  or  Tennyson  than  speculate  on  any  practical 
matters.  Indeed,  I found  myself  more  than  once  humming  half-forgotten 
verses,  and  one  passage  from  “ Endymion”  occurred  to  me  as  if  written  in 
sheer  description  of  this  “happy  island,”  this  miniature  elysium  : — 

Paths  there  were  many 

Winding;  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny. 

And  ivy  banks ; all  leading  pleasantly 
To  a wide  lawn,  whoneo  one  could  only  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around  botween  tlio  swell 
Of  tuft  and  slanting  branches  : who  coidd  tell 
Tho  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above, 

Edged  round  with  dark  tree-tops  ? through  which  a dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often,  too, 

A little  cloud  would  move  across  tho  blue. 

By  way  of  a shady  walk  past  a pretty  rustio  house,  we  readied  the  out- 
door fernery,  a most  simple  but  interesting  spot.  Under  the  shade  of 
large  trees  on  one  side,  and  a wall  on  the  other,  there  extends  a long  bank 
consisting  principally  of  good  peat,  supported  and  faced  with  blocks  of 
stone.  This  is  so  far  superior  to  the  “ burrs  ” from  the  brick-kiln  that 
Londoners  are  forced  to  be  content  with,  that  every  stono  has  upon  it  a 
beautiful  growth  of  moss  or  lichen;  everything  is  softened  down  in  outline 
and  colour,  and  the  charm  of  naturalness — the  perfection  of  a fernery — is 
one  of  its  principal  characteristics.  The  ferns  in  this  long  bank  are  in  a 
most  luxurious  condition  of  growth.  Alroady,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
Struthiopteris  germanica,  tho  graceful  “ostrich-feather”  fern,  had  made 
fronds  eighteon  inchos  in  length,  and  far  more  than  Osmunda  regalis,  in 
its  exquisite  grace  of  form  and  delicacy  of  colour,  fitted  the  idea  that  l>o 
Quincy  took  from  Wordsworth  to  light  up  his  denunciation  ot  the  “ insane 
substruction  ” that  swept  Osmunda  from  ono  of  its  anoient  haunts  at 
Windermere — 

Plant  lovollor  in  Its  own  recess 
Than  Grecian  nainil  soon  at  earliest  dawn. 

Tending  her  fount,  or  lady  ol  the  lake, 

Solo  Hitting  by  tho  shores  of  old  romance. 

That  Osmunda  regalis  should  be  hero  is  a matter  of  course,  and  hero  too 
wo  found  its  near  relatives,  Osmunda  interrupta,  O.  oinnamonea,  and 
Onoolea  sonsibilis;  the  last  named  fern  bus  long  since  become  quite 
naturalised  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  is  as  huidy  as  the  common  poly- 
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pody.  Amongst  tlio  lady  ferns  hero  woro  several  will)  rod  stems  ; thoro 
were  fine  tufts  of  CyHtopteriN  frngilis,  Aaplenium  fontanum,  the  rathor 
scarce  Ceteraoh  ofllcinarmn,  the  delicate  VVoodsio  ilvensii,  Soolopendriums 
beyond  number  and  in  great  variety.  The  father  of  Mias  Young  wan  an 
enthusiastic  oolleotor  and  cultivator  of  Dritiah  Soolopendriums  ; and  one  of 
hia  boat  seedlings  bonra  the  name  of  Youngii,  in  commemoration  of  ita 
raiaer.  Aa  for  tire  rest  of  the  fern  a,  I leave  you  to  imagine  them,  when  I 
aay  that  there  were  examples  of  all  that  a fern-grower  would  look  for  aa 
tvpioal  and  eaaential  to  an  out-door  collection,  not  omitting  tho  beautiful 
Cambrioum  variety  of  Polypodium  vulgare,  and  tho  atono-loving  Aaplonium 
triohomanes,  A.  viridea,  and  A.  ruta-muraria. 

Quitting  the  fernery,  wo  were  conducted  to  a rustio  paradise,  primarily 
consisting  of  dwarf  walla  and  protective  bods,  where  in  years  gone  by 
there  hod  been  formed  and  kept  b superb  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  ; and  hero  they  remained  still,  with  the  growth  and  glory  of  age 
upon  them — a growth  and  glory  that  in  these  plants  is  equivalent  to  per- 
petual youth,  for,  unliko  the  tree  that  may  become  unsound  nt  the  core, 
these  have  the  power  of  sempiternal  renewal.  What  do  you  think  of 
dog’s  tooth  violets  and  American  cowslips  thick  as  pile  velvet  on  a gigantic 
scale,  and  forming  fields  rather  than  patches?  at  all  events,  we  saw  masses 
of  Erythronium  dens  canis  of  some  twenty  yards  square  in  extent,  and 
clumps  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  dotted  over  with  its  gorgeous  azure  blue  bells, 
of  more  than  a square  yard  each  in  extent.  Orobus  vernus  had  grown 
into  bush-like  tufts,  and  smothered  with  rosy  purple  flowers.  There  too 
were  masses  of  Hacquetia  epipactis  ; the  lovely  Dianthus  ccesius  and 
petrnjua  ; Corydalis  bulbosa,  the  simple  Asperula  odorata  ; myriads  of 
double-flowering  Anemone  nemorosa,  a gom  of  the  first  water,  and  with  it 
two  formidable  rivals  in  the  department  of  vegetable  jewelry,  in  the  shape 
of  Myosotis  sylvatica  and  Myosotis  alpestris,  the  last  named  being  the 
choicest  perhaps  of  all  the  spring  flowers  native  to  these  climes.  A 
great  bed  of  Alstromeria  Van  Houttei  filled  me  with  speculations  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  bedding  system  without  the  aid  of  an  inch  of  glass  or 
a single  plant  of  Mrs.  Pollock.  I cannot  hope  to  give  an  idea  of  a thou- 
sandth part  of  the  treasures  I met  with  here — such  things  as  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  Alyssums,  Arabia,  Iberis,  and  Beilis  I cannot  even  enumerate, but 
I must  remember  Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium,  Cyclamen  count,  and  C. 
hederifolium,  Dielytra  eximia,  Erinus  alpinus,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  Om- 
phalodes  verna,  Phlox  alpinus  in  variety,  Saponaria  catspitosa,  and  Saxi- 
frages and  Primulas  past  enumeration.  Miss  Young  has  a pretty  con- 
servatory, which  was  rich  with  ferns  and  flowers ; yet  these  things  were  all 
tame  to  me  after  the  feast  in  the  herbaceous  garden,  where  the  growth  of 
years  has  given  to  a majority  of  the  finest  subjects  the  distinctive  charac  - 
ter and  true  splendour  of  colour  that  they  have  in  their  undisturbed  homes 
on  the  moor  and  the  mountain,  so  different  to  the  little  bits  that  we  call 
plants  in  ordinary  gardens.  S.  H. 


ELDORADO. 

There  have  been  rumours  about  the  north  side  of  London  for  a year  or 
two  past,  touching  the  growth  of  a nursery  where  a few  trade  rules  have 
been  set  at  defiance,  and  the  wants  of  amateurs  are  considered  in  a spirited 
and  conscientious  manner.  I first  heard  of  it  when  conversing  with  my 
much  esteemed  friend  and  neighbour  Dr.  Denny,  on  the  subject  of  roses 
on  their  own  roots,  when  he  told  me  such  roses  were  being  produced  in 
quantity  at  a place  not  many  miles  distant.  Again,  when  making  a call  on  my 
excellent  friend  Dr.  Brickwell,Jof  Tottenham,  I heard  of  the  same  place,  and 
saw  some  roses  that  had  been  obtained  from  thence,  and  I now  began  to  be 
curious  on  the  subject.  By  and  bye  Mr.  Dunbar,  who  represents  Mr. 
Lynch  White  in  the  hot-water  business,  suggested  that  I might  meet  with 
a few  good  things  if  I would  visit  this  place  ; and  so  from  time  to  time  it 
has  been  on  my  mind,  and  at  last,  on  a fine  day  in  the  early  part  of  last 
month,  I made  my  way  thither,  having  for  companion  Dr.  Denny,  who 
first  called  my  attention  to  the  claims  he  thought  this  nursery  had  upon 
my  time.  So  at  last  we  found  ourselves  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 
Tottenham,  within  a furlong  or  so  of  the  Tottenham  Station,  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  chatting  on  things  in  general,  and  plants  in  particular, 
with  Mr.  Ware,  the  proprietor.  I was  rather  disappointed,  nay,  to  speak 
the  truth,  considerably  disappointed.  I saw  no  glass,  no  trees,  no  display 
of  either  work  or  its  results,  and  I began  to  regard  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery 
as  “ all  a hum.”  Close  beside  the  entrance  were  some  narrow  borders, 
which  Mr.  Ware  described  as  a “winter  garden.”  I thought  it  weak, 
almost  puerile,  though  there  were  some  interesting  things  in  it.  The 
borders  were  divided  into  diagonal  plots  with  divisional  lines  of  double  daisy, 
polyanthus,  double  primroses,  and  in  the  spaces  were  clumps  of  iberis, 
alyssum,  saxifrage,  arabis,  and  other  useful  spring  flowers.  My  idea  of  a 
winter  garden  demands  quantities  of  coniferous  trees,  hollies,  berry-bearing 
shrubs,  and  variegated  ivies,  and  then  the  herbaceous  things  come  in  nicely 
to  light  it  up,  both  during  winter  and  early  spring. 

But  we  pursued  our  way,  becoming  interested  by  degrees,  and  presently 
got  amongst  the  houses.  Nothing  particular  for  some  time,  but  all  neat 
and  tidy,  and  plenty  of  stock  of  what  may  be  collectively  termed  things  of 
the  day.  At  last  we  found  ourselves  amongst  the  roses,  and  began,  as  they 
say  in  the  game  of  “ hunt  the  slipper,’’  to  “get  warm.”  First  a few  low- 
roofed  houses,  full  of  Manetti  roses,  all  thrifty  and  promising.  Presently 
we  dropped  into  the  midst  of  some  thousands  of  “ own  roots.”  I knew  them 
by  their  looks,  without  examining  the  collar  for  the  scar.  All  the  good 
sorts  of  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  and  Chinas,  done  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  big  heads,  the  pots  mostly  54  and  48-size;  but  one  side  of  a house 
was  occupied  with  half  specimens  blooming  superbly,  and  paying  tbeir 
rent  very  well  for  cut  flowers.  We  began  to  talk  and  criticise  in  earnest ; 
my  friend  the  Doctor  being  a thorough  rosarian,  and  Mr.  Ware,  the  cicerone, 
as  eloquent  as  Cicero  on  a subject  which  evidently  has  a place  in  his  affec- 
tions apart  altogether  trom  business.  To  give  the  names  of  the  varieties 
met  with  would  be  only  like  making  elegant  extracts  from  arose  catalogue. 
But  we  noticed  Marechal  Niel,  plenty  of  it;  a first-rate  rose,  apparently,  to 
do  on  its  own  roots.  Amongst  a batch  of  Chinas  we  picked  out  some 
old  and  almost  obsolete  kinds,  such  as  iKnigliV s White  China,  a very  neat- 
habited  Lawrenceana  sort,  which  produces  myriads  of  small  snow-white 
flowers  in  clusters,  a counterpart  of  Aimee  Vibert,  the  flowers  smaller,  and 
the  leaves  not  glossy  ; Sawyer's  White,  more  robust  than  Knight’s  White, 
and  producing  larger  flowers  in  twos  and  threes. 

We  saw  bedding  plants  in  endless  quantities  in  long  pits,  the  back  wall 
of  the  pits  being  a bank  of  turf,  within  which  is  laid  a bed  of  hot  manure, 
and  over  that  a bed  of  soil,  and  last  of  all  the  lights,  admirably  simple, 
but  consuming  an  immense  quantity  of  stable-dung,  which  happens  to  be 
plentiful  on  the  spot,  and  costs  next  to  nothing.  We  found  all  the  new 


Altornantheras,  the  TeliantheraH,  the  Amaranths,  Coleus,  and  the  rest  of 
the  foliage  novelties.  A few  specimen  Lobelias,  Geraniums,  and  Calceo- 
larias looked  rather  promising  for  exhibition  and  decorative  purposes ; 
but  we  paid  very  little  heed  to  such  things,  for  we  still  wanted  to  see  tho 
herbaceous  plants,  and  began  to  wonder  if  they  were  hidden  in  one  of  the 
furnace  chimneys.  But  we  followed  our  cioerone,  and  lived  in  hope. 
After  a walk  up  a lano  and  through  a gate,  and  along  tho  side  of  a ploughed 
Held,  and  across  a pieco  of  meadow,  wo  at  lost  saw  before  us  an  almost 
endless  prospeot  of  herbaceous  plants  grown  farm  fashion;  the  Hale  Farm 
had,  in  fact,  ohanged  from  a routine  of  wheat,  cabbage,  and  roots,  to  one 
of  Sweet  Williams,  Polyanthuses,  Saxifrages,  and  Alyssums.  We  found 
that  wo  had  before  us  twenty  sores  of  such  things,  and  our  guide  wished 
us  to  explore  tho  whole,  though  tho  sun  was  as  hot  as  on  a June  day.  All 
I could  say  atfirHtwas,“  Eureka!”  but  tho  Doctor,  seeing  before  him  a fur- 
long or  so  of  wallflowers,  spoke  of  El  Dorado,  and  remembering  that,  I put 
the  expression  nt  the  head  of  this  notice  as  a title  for  it.  Yes,  Eureka, 
certainly;  I wanted  to  see  herbaceous  plants  in  quantity,  and  here  they 
were  at  last.  Wo  began  with  about  two  acres  of  Sweet  Williams,  which 
were  being  taken  up  and  sont  away  in  dozens  and  hundreds.  Then  we 
got  upon  Alyssum  saxatile,  a few  thousand  plants,  with  heads  bigger  and 
brighter  than  any  of  our  heads;  Iberis  semporvirens,  ditto;  Double 
Daisies  of  fine  quality ; Spirea  Japonica  enough  to  make  an  edging  all 
along  the  western  coast  from  Land's  End  to  Orkney,  where  it  would  do 
better,  doubtless,  than  on  the  east  coast  of  this  country  ; yet  at  Tottenham, 
which  is  a cold  place,  it  takes  its  chance  in  the  open,  and  flowers 
as  freely  as  if  under  glass.  So  we  went  on  from  piece  to 
piece,  measuring  the  acres  by  the  number  of  rows  right  and  left  of 
this  and  that,  noting  especially  that  pinks  and  carnations  covered  extra 
largo  spaces.  In  due  time  we  found  our  way  to  the  pot  plants,  and  the 
packing  sheds,  and  the  proving  border,  and  we  found  more  to  amuse  us 
here  than  in  going  over  the  farm.  In  order  to  supply  plants  at  any  season 
without  risk,  quantities  are  potted  in  small  pots  at  the  seasons  when  this 
may  best  be  done  with  particular  groups  of  plants,  mostly  of  course  in 
autumn.  These  potted  pieces  are  set  out  in  batches  on  beds  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse,  and  they  become  established  in  the  pots  and  fit  to  plant  out 
at  any  time  at  the  whim  of  the  purchaser.  In  these  beds,  therefore,  we  saw 
gatherings  from  the  entire  collections,  and  I am  bound  to  say  that,  though 
they  have  not  everything  (nor  has  anyone  else),  there  is  here  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  correct  and  extensive  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  I 
have  ever  yet  seen,  not  forgetting  the  splendid  stock  in  the  cradles  at 
Wellington  Road.  Close  beside  this  department  are  two  long  borders,  on 
which  are  planted  two  plants  each  of  every  herbaceous  plant  in  the  place. 
As  heights  and  colours  are  of  comparatively  small  consequence,  and  facility 
of  finding  any  particular  plant  of  the  utmost  importance,  this  collection 
is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  thus,  with  the  exception  of  a few  difficulties 
arising  out  of  synonymy  of  names,  it  explains  itself : if  we  want  to  see  the 
species  and  varieties  of  Arabis,  we  go  to  one  end  of  the  ground,  and  if  we 
want  Orobus  we  go  to  the  other;  and  if  Zauchneria  californica  is  the 
subject  of  search,  we  find  it  opposite  A,  for  the  alphabet  goes  down  one 
side  and  up  the  other. 

I shall  now  make  note  of  a few  plants  that  we  took  particular  notice  of, 
and  arrange  my  notes  alphabetically,  as  we  found  the  plants  in  the  borders. 
Alchemilla  alpina,  with  variegated  leaves,  an  exceedingly  pretty  plant  for 
a shady  place.  Anemone  nemorosa  plena,  the  double  white  wood  anemone, 
a plant  so  beautiful  that  to  see  it  once  in  a day’s  march  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  life  and  the  constitution  of  the  planet,  and  forget  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Aristolochia  clematis,  a rare  and  curious  British  plant,  usually 
regarded  as  an  introduction.  Arundinaria  falcata,  the  hardy  bamboo, 
which  merits  attention  as  one  of  the  best  of  poor  men’s  plants  for  the 
sub-tropical  system.  Astilbe  rivularis,  such  a thing  as  we  may  expect  to 
see  largely  used  some  day  at  Battersea — it  is  very  distinct  and  interesting. 
Primula  auricula  nigra  plena,  a black  double-flowering  auricula,  a gem  for 
the  choice  border.  Of  show  auriculas  we  saw  none  ; but  as  we  were  too 
early  to  see  them  in  bloom,  we  may  simply  have  missed  them.  Baptisia 
Australis,  a scarce  but  good  thing  ; it  is  quite  tender  at  Stoke  Newington, 
and  we  lose  it  in  the  winter ; but  at  Tottenham,  which  is  colder  and  more 
open,  it  is  quite  hardy.  Campanulas  in  profusion,  especially  Barrelieri, 
carpatica,  garganica,  glomerata,  persicifolia,  pyramidalis,  and  rotundifolia. 
Convallaria  majalis,  with  striped  leaves,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all 
known  variegated-leaved  plants,  but  scarce,  and  more  likely  to  become  dear 
than  cheap.  Corydalis  bulbosa  in  great  sheets,  a superb  spring  flower. 
Delphiniums  and  Dianthus  of  many  kinds,  in  plenty  of  course.  Dielytra 
eximia,  a good  stock;  only  choice  people,  who  have  choice  rockeries,  care 
about  this  very  choice  but  not  showy  plant.  Dondia  (Hacquetia)  epipactis ; 
this  is  both  peculiar  and  pretty : we  have  had  a tuft  of  it  for  ten  years 
past  on  a raised  bank  of  peat  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  we  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  of  out-door  subjects  in  the  month  of  March,  when  its  coin-like 
discs  of  yellow  appear  in  advance  of  its  leaves,  and  make  little  heaps  of 
money  on  the  ground.  Eryngium  amethystinum,  so  often  recommended 
as  a fine  plant  for  the  shrubbery  border,  but  which  few  except  botanists 
appreciate  at  present,  and  as  a rule  we  give  the  botanists  all  the  ugly 
things,  as  a punishment  for  their  love  of  ugly  names.  Ranunculus  ficaria, 
here  called  Ficaria  ranunculoides  (which  is  the  proper  name  in  books  that 
separate  this  from  Ranunculus),  in  several  forms — the  common  yellow, 
pure  white  and  double  yellow,  and  double  white : after  all,  I think  the 
common  single  yellow  the  best  of  them,  and  it  is  a charming  plant  when 
the  sun  shines  on  it  in  March  and  April.  Gentiana  acaulis,  true  as  steel, 
and  reflecting  to  the  clear  firmament  its  intense  deep  blue.  Gypsophylla 
repens,  a most  elegant  plant  for  a rockery ; every  single  flower  appears  to 
be  designed  for  a fairy’s  button-hole — if  fairies  have  button-holes  ; it  is  in 
profusion  and  great  variety.  Juncus  effusus  spiralis,  a very  curious  and 
by  no  means  ugly  plant ; it  is,  of  course,  a rush,  but  its  peculiarity  is  that 
every  one  of  its  cylindrical  leaves  twists  like  a corkscrew,  and  a good  plant 
of  it  is  a study  in  curves  for  disciples  of  Euclid.  Lithospermum  fruti- 
cosum,  the  plant  which  Mr.  Gibson  uses  so  skilfully  to  bring  out  tbe 
red  and  gold  of  Mrs.  Pollock  geranium ; its  dark  green  leaves  and  dark 
blue  flowers  are  unique.  Meum  athamanticum,  a plant  for  bold  effects,  well 
adapted  to  afford  variety  in  the  parterre.  Muscari  botryoides,  the  grape 
hyacinth,  rarely  seen,  yet  fit  for  the  grandest  garden  in  the  land  ; Nepeta 
violacea,  the  neat  glaucous-leaved  plant  that  throws  up  spikes  of  bluish 
labiate  flowers  all  the  summer,  and  which  Mr.  Gordon  has  used  so  skilfully 
to  make  belts  in  front  of  China  roses  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Orchis 
maculata,  a great  pit  full,  all  in  pots  with  fat  leaves,  and  promising  to 
flower  well.  Primula  acaulis,  the  common  primrose,  in  great  variety, 
double  yellow,  double  white,  double  lilac,  double  crimson — all  in  plenty; 
the  last  a superb  variety  that  will  novel-  stay  long  with  any  nurseryman 
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pity  it  cannot  be  propagated  from  iti  leaves,  for  divisions  are  not  fast 
enough.  Primula  elatior ; the  Polyanthus  in  great  variety,  but  mostly 
border  sorts,  the  laced  flowers  being  such  as  we  call  “ promising  very 
few  fit  for  a stage,  but  all  worthy  of  admiration.  Saxifragas  we  must  deal 
with  in  the  lump,  save  and  except  that  they  have  a prettily  variegated 
variety  of  S.  umbrosa,  the  London  pride.  Scbizostylis  coccinea  : this  has 
been  in  the  open  border  at  Stoke  Newington  since  first  received  from 
Backhouse  in  1804  until  the  close  of  the  year  I860  ; that  is  to  say,  it  stood 
the  winters  of  1864  and  1805,  but  succumbed  to  the  severe  frost  of  January, 
1807.  Mr.  Ware  says  it  is  quite  hardy  with  him,  another  interesting  ex- 
emplification of  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  same  plant  in  places 
only  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Strange  to  say,  what 
little  attention  I have  paid  to  it  convinces  me  that  its  absolute  hardiness  is 
a matter  of  very  little  consequence,  exoept,  of  course,  that  if  quite  hardy, 
a stock  of  it  in  nursery  quarters  can  be  very  safely  and  simply  preserved. 
But  as  to  its  use  as  a flowering  plant,  its  ability  to  endure  severe  frost  is 
not  a matter  for  consideration,  for  it  does  not  bloom  (here  at  least)  till  the 
middle  of  November,  and  then  it  blooms  freely  ; but  one  night  of  frost  is 
sufficient  to  spoil  all  its  flowers.  The  proper  way  to  manage  it  is  to  plant  it 
out  in  spring,  and  leave  it  to  grow  as  it  pleases,  and  in  October  to  take  it  up 
and  pot  it,  and  place  it  in  a cool  house  to  flower  during  the  winter.  By  this 
course  of  procedure  it  will  be  valuable  at  a time  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and 
possibly  may  be  one  of  the  best  subjects  we  can  find  to  cut  flowers  from 
at  Christmas.  Sedums  are  numerous  here,  but  I need  only  remark  on  one 
of  them.  There  is  something  in  the  soil  of  this  nursery  favourable  to 
those  extravagant  forms  of  fasciation  to  which  the  term  “ oockscomb"  is 
applied.  It  is  a sound  loam,  fit  for  wheat,  cauliflowers,  or  forest  trees — 
one  of  the  best  of  soils;  probably  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  varie- 
gated sports,  but  certainly  in  the  production  of  cockscombs  admirable. 
The  reader  will  understand  I am  not  now  referring  to  proper  cockscombs, 
such  as  the  flower-heads  of  Celosia,  but  to  the  abnormal  consolidation  of 
stems  which  results  in  the  production  of  a great  frill  in  place  of  a multi- 
tude of  branches.  We  see  maDy  examples  of  fasciation  in  the  growth  of 
the  fir,  asb,  and  willow ; some  asters  are  much  subject  to  it,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington hyacinth  is  as  likely  to  present  a compound  spike,  formed  of  two 
spikes  united,  as  to  present  its  spikes  pur  et  simple.  In  looking  over  the 
Sedums  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  lately,  I saw  several  respectable 
cockscombs,  but  I have  never  anywhere  seen  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  beds  of  Sedums  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries.  I brought 
away  with  me  a cockscomb  specimen  of  S.  virescens  which  measured 
across  the  head  fourteen  inches,  and  consists  of  five  bold  frill-like  volu- 
tions, which  are  beautifully  green,  with  linear  leaves  set  upon  tbeir  edges 
like  the  teeth  of  a comb.  The  stem  is  a flattened  leathery  fan-like  growth, 
scarcely  able  to  support  the  heavy  cockscomb,  consequently  the  plant  is 
always  placed  so  that  the  head  can  lean  against  a clean  brick  or  flower-pot. 
Silene  alpestris  and  pendula,  two  of  the  choicest  of  herbaceous  plants,  in 
plenty  ; the  fern-like  Thalictrum  minus,  looking  like  Adiantum  cuneatum,  a 
beautiful  weed,  to  which  the  O’Shane  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers 
a year  ago  ; a double  Tormentilla  repens,  which  of  course  is  good  ; a very 
good  lot  of  hardy  Veronicas,  amongst  them  the  pretty  incana,  so  well 
adapted  for  a sunny  rockery,  and  a variegated  form  of  the  common  spicata  ; 
the  scarce  Vicia  sylvatica,  and  all  the  Violas,  from  cornuta  downwards  (or 
upwards).  The  collection  of  Pinks  is  good,  and  so  is  the  collection  of 
Geraniums.  Thus  a bad  beginning  made  a good  ending.  When  the 
Doctor  and  self  started  for  home,  we  were  thoroughly  tired  out  with  our 
perambulations,  but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  seen  something, 
and  were  well  repaid  for  our  journey.  We  agreed  that  Ware’s  nursery 
was  in  some  sense  like  one  of  Scott’s  or  Cooper’s  novels — dreadfully  dry 
and  uninviting  at  first,  but  winning  by  degrees,  and  at  last  fascinating, 
surprising,  and  delightful.  S.  H. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS.— No.  XXXIX. 

Wherever  I go  amongst  the  geraniums,  I find  the  old  pernicious 
rule  rigidly  adhered  to,  that  they  must  all  be  judged  by  their 
behaviour  in  beds,  which  is  half  equivalent  to  a condemnation  of 
the  broad-petalled  race,  the  pink  and  prime  of  all,  but  the  worst 
generally  for  out-door  bedding.  In  very  few  instances  yet  have  the 
stage  varieties — I mean  varieties  fit  for  the  stage,  for  many  go 
there  that  are  not  fit — met  with  appreciation ; and  where  a capable 
cultivator  takes  in  hand  a dozen  to  train  for  show,  it  is  usually  a 
dozen  out  of  the  bedding  set ; and  so  we  find  at  exhibitions 
superb  examples  of  Tom  Thumb,  Stella,  Cybister,  Ilendersonii, 
and  Punch — varieties  quite  unsuitable  for  competitive  purposes, 
and  unworthy  of  the  care  and  time  required  to  make  them  fit  for 
exhibition.  On  the  shield  of  Gresset  was  the  motto,  L’aigle  d'une 
maison  esl  un  sot  dans  une  autre — “ The  eagle  of  one  house  is  a 
fool  in  another;”  and  a plant  that  is  A 1 with  a cultivator  who 
never  rises  above  bedding,  will  be  an  object  of  contempt  to  a man 
whose  taste  has  been  formed  in  the  midst  of  auriculas,  pansies, 
and  picotees,  and  who  has  no  more  care  about  bedding  than  about 
the  fee  simple  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  These  are  essentially  eclectic 
papers,  and  we  ignore  no  taste  and  no  purpose  that  admits  of  a 
reasonable  vindication.  At  all  events,  the  bedder  has  no  cause  to 
complain ; and  if  the  stage  (lowers  are  occasionally  thrust  upon 
his  attention,  it  is  for  his  good  solely,  that  he  may  some  day  be 
persuaded  to  look  for  nobility  and  beauty  when  in  respect  of  colour 
lie  is  completely  satiated.  Some  sapient  (or  not  sapient)  advisers 
think  it  a fine  thing  to  nccompany  their  selections  with  a confession 
that  they  know  nothing  of  the  broad- petal  kinds,  or  the  nosegays, 
or  the  intermediate  varieties  that  bed  well  and  are  sometimes  good 
enough  for  show  ; but  this  pen  has  been  dipped  in  the  sap  of 
every  member  of  the  great  family,  and  makes  ro  boast  of  its  fitness 
on  the  ground  of  being  only  half  informed  or  utterly  ignorant.  Its 
duty  to-day  is  to  select  for  everybody  and  for  every  purpose ; to 
select  the  best  for  every  tasto  and  every  use ; to  select  without 
prejudice,  favour,  or  affection ; and  to  select  on  the  basis  of 


knowing — not  as  some  do,  by  marking  off  so  many  from  a cata- 
logue, and  assuming  them  to  be  good.  You  are  now  to  reverse 
the  purport  of  the  good  old  French  saw,  Le  moyen  le  plus  sur  de 
se  consoler  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  arriver,  e'est  de  s'attendre  tovjours 
au  pirc.  You  expect  no  worse,  but  much  better,  and  throughout 
the  best ; and  you  will  prove  thereby  that  in  cultivating  and  col- 
lecting zonalcs,  you  prepare  for  contingencies  by  a process  the  very 
opposite  to  that  recommended  for  the  regulation  of  the  feelings. 
Earl  Grosvenor’s  motto — Nobilitatis  virlus,  non  slernma,  character 
— shall  govern  this  day’s  deeds;  no  matter  whence  the  thing  comes, 
if  it  is  good,  we  will  have  it ; and  if  bad,  its  destination  is  limbo. 
But  the  “nobility”  which  is  to  be  characterized  by  virtue  is 
noblest  in  the  race  of  noblest  flowers;  and  of  these  wc  want  just 
a comprehensive 

120  Single  flow eking  Varieties  for  Pot  Culture. 

Scarlet  and  Shaded  Scarlet. — Chieftain,  Clipper,  Herald  of 
Spring,  Dr.  Lindley,  Monsieur  Galland,  Andrew  Marvel,  Julius 
Caesar,  Franqois  Chardine,  Monsieur  G.  Nachet,  Lord  of  the  Isles 
Marquis  de  Lambertye,  Mexico,  Monsieur  Mangenet,  Ossian, 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sobieski,  St.  George,  Valiant, 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

Rose  and  shades  of  Blue. — Tintoret,  Countess  of  Sefton,  Duche-s 
of  Sutherland  (nosegay).  Duchess  (nosegay),  Le  Peyrouse,  Nora, 
Hector,  Notable,  President,  Beauty  of  Meldoise,  Cecilia,  Fairy 
Queen,  Forester,  Gloire  des  Roses,  Lucius,  Poet  Laureate,  Provost, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Rubens. 

Pink  and  Peach. — Beaute  de  Suresnes,  Boule  d’Asperides  (nose- 
gay), Fascination,  Hibberd’s  May  Queen,  Lady  Martin,  Rose 
Rendatler  (nosegay),  Pink  Beauty,  Pink  Perfection,  Reserve,  Serena, 
Mrs.  W.  Paul. 

Salmon  and  shades  of  Red. — St.  Fiacre,  Archeveque  de  Paris, 
Bel  Demonio,  Charles  Rouillard,  Christine  de  Dergine,  Coquette  de 
Rueil,  Emile  Licau,  Enamel,  Excellent,  Highgate  Rival,  John 
Veitch,  Madame  Chardine,  Marie  Drouart,  Princess.  Rosamond, 
Victoria  de  Puebla,  Wood  Nymph,  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Painted. — Ary  Zang,  Berthe  Porte,  Havilah,  La  Prophete, 
Madame  Calcot,  Eugenie  Mezard  (syn.  Madame  Rudersdorf), 
Mons.  Rendatler,  Amelina  Grisan,  Bride,  Christabel,  Diadem, 
Madame  Gueffier,  Madame  Werle,  Monsieur  Gueffier,  Rosebud, 
The  Clown. 

IVhi/e. — White  Perfection,  Virgo  Marie, Comtesse  de  Cambourn, 
Lara,  Madame  Barillet,  Marie  Mezard,  Snowball. 

Variegated  leaves,  whitish  or  creamy  predominating. — Rosetta, 
Bijou  Improved,  Alma,  Flower  of  Spring,  Italia  Unita,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Perry,  Scutellatum,  Silver 
Chain,  Stella  variegata,  The  Bouquet,  Venus,  The  Countess. 

Variegated  leaves,  yellow  or  sulphur  predominating. — Golden 
Chain,  Reine  d’Or,  Luna,  Goldfinch,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Sceptre  d’Or, 
Sunset,  Yellow  Belt,  Sunrise,  Bronze  Shield. 

Double. — Triomphe  de  Gergoviat,  Ranunculaeflora,  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  Gloire  de  Corbeny. 

If  smaller  selections  are  wanted,  there  can  be  none  better  than 
those  at  page  109  ofthe  “ Garden  Oracle”  for  1867,  where  will  be 
found  groups  of  fifty  and  twelve,  and  a selection  of  the  best  in 
all  classes  for  1867.  But  I will  try  once  more,  and  make  a 
list  of 

A very  select  Twenty-four. — Dr.  Lindley,  Clipper,  Herald  of 
Spring,  Lustre,  M.  Galland,  Beaute  de  Suresnes,  Pink  Perfection, 
Forester,  Chieftain,  Gloire  de  Corbeny,  Triomphe  de  Gergoviat, 
Eugenie  Mezard,  Madame  Werle,  Virgo  Marie,  White  Perfection, 
Amelina  Grisan,  Andrew  Marvel,  Poet  Laureate,  Flower  of  Spring, 
Italia  Unita,  Rosetta,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Luna,  Golden  Cerise  Unique. 

The  foregoing  arc  practical  lists,  for  all  the  varieties  are  obtain- 
able ; and  there  is  not  one  named  that  need  cost  more  than  half-a- 
crown,  while  the  majority  may  be  obtained  at  an  average  of  fid. 
each.  A five-pound-note  will  buy  one  plant  each  of  the  whole  col- 
lection, and,  if  trading  were  in  my  way,  I should  like  to  sell  them  at 
that  rate  as  fast  as  I could  propagate  them.  If  more  expensive  kinds 
are  wanted — as  they  should  be — the  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
best  novelties  will  be  found  in  Nos.  XXXVII.  and  XXXVIII.  We 
shall  have  to  deal  with  Tricolors  shortly  in  extenso,  and  I am  waiting 
till  I can  sit  down  in  my  garden  snuggery  and  leisurely  review  them 
in  a proper  light,  and  in  their  best  condition  ; meanwhile,  as  this  is  a 
buying  time,  I shall  sav  that  Lucy  Grieve  will  grow  if  people  will 
have  patience  with  it.  It  has  not  grown  hitherto,  for  much  the  same 
reason  that  Baron  Munchausen’s  horse  could  not  get  full  of  water  aftci 
the  affair  of  the  portcullis.  The  horse  left  his  latter  half  behind 
in  the  enemies’  breeches  (Shade  of  Hood,  forgive  me !),  and  as  fasl 
as  the  water  was  sucked  up  by  the  beast,  it  ran  out  at  the  other 
end,  ns  sec  the  history.  Chapter  xvii.  If  you  keep  cutting  tin 
tops  off  Lucy  Grieve,  it  is  impossible  it  should  grow  to  a respect- 
able shape  and  size ; every  cutting  removed  makes  the  plant  so 
much  less  in  size,  and  also  checks  its  root-action.  There  is  such  a 
clamour  for  cuttings,  and  such  a hunger  to  increase  it,  even  where 
they  have  enough  already,  that  the  plant  has  no  chance.  But  give 
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it  a chance  ; do  not  cut  it,  do  not  force  it ; bo  patient,  nnd  I repeat 
it  will  allow.  Sophia  Cusack  is,  to  my  eye,  the  best  of  the 
series  for  u specimen,  and  when  seen  in  an  elevated  position,  so 
that  the  eye  glances  over  the  discs  of  its  leaves,  it  gives  a hint  ol 
the  next  step  in  the  production  of  coloured  leaves,  lor  it  is 
then  seen  to  contain  a considerable  amount  of  blue  in  its  colouring. 
The  present  generation  will  see  blue  in  these  leaves:  it  is 
there  already  in  plenty ; tlic  task  for  the  breeder  is  to  separate 
it.  Beauty  of  Guestwick  I have  seen  lately,  and  have 
no  doubt  at  all  of  its  fitness  for  a specimen.  Smith’s  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  will  be  famous,  and  some  others  of  Smith’s.  Ono  of  the 
best  old  florists  living  told  me  the  other  day,  that  he  went  to  Dul- 
wich last  summer  to  see  the  house  of  geraniums  there,  and  he 
finished  by  remarking,  “ I wouldn’t  have  missed  the  sight  for 
twenty  pounds.”  Sunset  makes  a grand  specimen.  Witness,  in 
proof  of  the  assertion,  in  spite  of  its  wiry  habit,  one  in  the  tri- 
colour house  at  Wellington  Eoad  ; it  is  perfect,  and  proud  enough 
is  the  cultivator,  Moxon,  of  his  triumph.  In  that  way  Sophia 
Dumaresque  is  a genuine  advance,  and  quite  worth  the  31s.  6d.  at 
which,  with  Lucy  Grieve  and  Sophia  Cusack,  it  will  be  sent  out 
this  season.  Saltmarsh’s  Meteor  is  glorious,  and  threatens  to  super- 
sede Mrs.  Pollock,  and  Henderson’s  Lady  Cullum  will  no  doubt 
make  as  good  a bedder  as  it  is  already  seen  to  make  a fine  pot- 
plant. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  bedders,  and  lump  the  round  and  nosegay 
flowers  together  ; but  we  will  distinguish  the  latter  with  the  letter  N. 

A Selection  of  Ninety  Geraniums  for  Bedding. 

Scarlet. — Attraction  or  Perfection,  Editor,  Baron  Ricasoli  (N), 
Boule  de  Feu  (the  true  variety  is  quite  different  to  Attraction, 
Perfection,  Sic.),  Kate  Anderson,  Comte  Zamoyski,  Cy bister  (N), 
Flambeau,  Eleanor,  M.  Thiers,  Mars,  Minimum  Nosegay  (N), 
Multiflora  Nosegay  (N). 

Crimson  and  Purple  Shaded. — Banneret  (N),  Black  Dwarf  (N), 
Miss  Parfitt  (N),  Stella  (N),  St.  George,  Imperial  Crimson, 
Christine,  Beaut  e de  Suresne,  Excellent,  Lady  Martin,  Madame 
Barre,  Model  Nosegay  (N),  Pink  Perfection,  Wiltshire  Lass,  Minnie, 
Model  Nosegay  (N). 

Rose  and  Rosy  Purple. — Countess  of  Sefton,  Duchess,  Lady 
Middleton,  Picturatiun,  Purple  Nosegay  (N),  Purple  Unique, 
Titian,  Cliveden  Kose  (N),  Fairy  Queen,  Hector,  Lucius,  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Orange  and  Orange  Scarlet. — Indian  Yellow  (N),  Harkaway, 
Orange  Nosegay  (N),  Harry  Hieover  (N),  Rival  Stella  (N),  Hib- 
berd’s  Pet. 

Pink. — Christine,  Madame  Barre,  Pink  Beauty,  Christine  Nose- 

gay (N0- 

Salmon. — H.  W.  Longfellow,  St.  Fiacre,  Emile  Licau,  Enamel, 
Jean  Valjean,  Minstrel  (N),  Salmon  Nosegay  (N). 

Painted. — Amelina  Grisan,  Eug&nie  Mezard,  Souvenir  de  Nancy, 
The  Clown. 

White. — Purity,  Galanthiflora,  Snowball,  Virgo  Marie. 

Blush. — Madame  Vaucher,  M.  Gueffier,  Rosebud,  Madame 
Gueffier. 

Variegated  Leaves,  White  or  Creamy. — Alma,  Annie,  Bijou, 
Flower  of  Spring,  Flower  of  the  Day,  Jane,  Lady  Plymouth, 
Manglesii  (first-rate  for  edgings),  Mrs.  Lennox,  Queen  of  Queens, 
Shottesham  Pet,  Silver  Chain,  Harcourt’s  St.  Clair,  Variegated 
Nosegay  (this  looks  as  if  the  leaves  of  Bijou  and  the  flowers  of 
Christine  had  made  a match  and  eloped,  and  their  first  child  par- 
took of  the  complexions  of  both  parents),  Italia  Unita,  Oriana. 

Variegated  Leaves,  Yellow  or  Sulphur  colour  predominating. — 
Golden  Fleece,  Annie  Williams,  Golden  Chain,  Goldfinch,  Luna, 
Sceptre  d’Or,  Yellow  Belt,  Mrs.  Pollock, 

Here  again  for  a small  collection  I must  refer  to  the  “ Garden 
Oracle,”  where  a dozen  of  each  class  is  given,  and  in  each  case  a 
dozen  that  cannot  be  beaten.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
subject  of  this  day’s  labours.  In  seeking  out  sorts  for  this  and  that 
purpose,  we  inevitably  meet  with  sorts  that  are  not  fit  for  any 
purpose,  yet  are  too  good  or  too  peculiar  to  be  ignored.  Hence  we 
want  a class  for  nondescripts,  which  we  may  as  well  call 

Outsiders. 

Glowworm. — A fine  nosegay,  the  colours  of  the  flowers  crimson- 
shaded  purple  or  magenta.  When  at  its  best  beautiful,  but  too 
shy  for  a bed.  It  is  superb  for  the  plunging  system,  because  it 
can  be  brought  forward  when  full  of  colour,  and  removed  when  the 
colour  wanes. 

Lady  Colum  (Beaton). — This  is  a pretty  well  known  nosegay,  of 
dwarf  habit.  It  is  not  fair  to  place  it  in  a list  of  bedders  intended 
for  general  purposes,  because  it  is  peculiar,  and  on  some  soils 
scarcely  blooms  at  all,  and  to  show  its  best  qualities  requires  a 
warm  season.  But  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar  and  beautiful 
varieties  that  every  practitioner  of  bedding  should  try  his  hand 
with,  and  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  make  an  odd  bed,  and 
thereby  judge  of  its  future  uses.  The  colour  is  put  in  the  cata- 
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logucs  as  “magenta;”  it  is  rather  lilac-pink,  soft,  delicate,  fresh, 
original,  and  beautiful. 

Premier  (Beaton). — In  the  way  of  Lady  Colum,  but  more  in- 
clining to  rose  colour,  and  with  foliage  more  striking. 

Magenta  (Beaton). — This  is  a superbly  coloured  but  shy  nose- 
gay. To  bed  it  may  be  to  spoil  a scheme,  to  be  without  it  is  to  be 
in  the  dark.  Remember,  in  respect  of  bits  of  wealth  like  this,  the 
Iloratian  rule,  Imperat  aut  serv  'd  collecta  pecunia  cuique, — if  we  do 
not  govern  our  goods,  they  will  govern  us.  1 saw  a grand  piece  of 
planting  humbugged  by  Magenta  Nosegay  last  year;  where  there 
should  have  been  a bold  band  of  purplish  lake  to  balance  a band 
of  crimson,  there  was  a band  of  green  with  purple  dots.  The  man 
who  made  that  mistake  is  one  of  the  ablest  colourists  in  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  experienced  judges  of  the 
capabilities  of  plants  adapted  for  bedding.  In  this  case  he  exem- 
plified the  maxim  of  Rochefoucault,  11  est  plus  aisi  d'etre  saqe  pour 
les  aulres,  que  pour  soi-meme. 

Eugenie  Mezard. — This  is  also  an  insider,  as  see  above.  It  is 
so  good  in  the  painted  series  when  grown  as  a pot  plant,  that  many 
would  fear  to  make  a bed  of  it.  But  it  is  a first-rate  bedder,  and 
in  the  full  sun  loses  its  white  margin,  and  becomes  a clear  salmon. 
In  the  event  of  cold  wet  weather  it  does  not  wear  well. 

Peach  Nosegay  is  a lovely  subject  for  delicate  shading  ; make  an 
odd  bed  of  it,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already. 

Rose  Rendatler  makes  a grand  bed  on  its  own  merits,  but  is  too 
robust  and  peculiar  to  be  easily  worked  into  a scheme.  As  a 
bedder,  generally  speaking,  it  can  only  be  handled  by  a master. 

Rosetta,  in  the  silver-leaved  section,  is  in  its  place  above  as  a 
first-rate  bedder.  I place  it  here  in  order  to  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  examples  of  colouring  we  have,  and  fit  only  for 
the  most  refined  work  in  the  parterre.  The  leaves  are  abundantly 
creamy  ; the  flowers  are  soft  lilac  pink.  It  is  one  of  those  that 
should  be  planted,  if  possible,  for  both  flowers  and  leaves  ; but  if 
used  for  leaves  only,  will  be  found  A 1.  It  requires  a good  climate, 
and  is  not  fit  for  the  London  gardens. 

Venus  (Lennox)  is  a creamy-leaved  variety,  with  peculiar  and 
beautiful  rosy  pink  flowers.  With  Rosetta  it  would  associate 
superbly  for  chaste  painting. 

Beauty  of  Oulton  is  grand  in  a sunny  position,  and  better  with- 
out flowers  than  with  them  to  show  its  rich  brown  zone. 

Golden  Harkaioay  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Golden  Chain,  though 
many  degrees  hardier. 

Brilliantissima  is  comparatively  unknown.  It  leaves  the  old 
Brilliant  far  behind.  Let  those  who  love  lightning,  volcanic  fires, 
burning  prairies,  glaring  furnaces,  and  the  flashes  that  result  from 
a blow  on  the  ossa  nasi,  look  after  it.  If  any  difficulty,  inquire 
of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson.  When  I know  it  to  be  cheap,  I shall 
put  it  in  the  list  of  bedding  scarlets ; but  while  ignorant  of  its 
price,  I make  no  risk,  else  how  could  I aver  that  120  sorts  could 
be  obtained  for  the  average  amount  paid  for  a vote  at  Yarmouth? 

Miniatures. 

The  following  are  of  the  smallest  growth,  and  all  are  good  : — 
Saltmarsh’s  Little  Treasure ; this  puts  Baron  Hugel  out  of  court ; 
it  is  equal  to  Attraction  in  style,  but  the  plant  never  grows  larger 
than  a penny  loaf,  even  when  bread  is  at  9d.  Carter’s  Christabel 
is  a miniature  Christine,  admirably  suited  for  edgings ; it  might 
have  been  called  “ Pink  Cushion,”  but  we  will  keep  that  name  for 
future  use.  Multiflora  is  a pigmy  nosegay  : the  flowers  scarlet, 
and  plenty  of  them.  Minimum  Nosegay  is  of  the  smallest  size ; 
a good  scarlet.  Harkaway  makes  a good  orange  edging.  Harry 
Hieover  will  do  for  a match  to  Harkaway.  Spread  Eagle  is 
scarcely  so  small  as  to  be  called  a miniature,  yet  it  is  so  dwarf  as 
to  be  well  adapted  for  marginal  lines,  and  it  is  a first-rate  orange 
scarlet.  Dandy  does  not  always  please,  for  it  is  a quiet  gray,  and 
never  shows  up  bright  and  sharp  ; but  for  small  work,  where 
strong  colouring  is  not  wanted,  it  has  its  value  still,  though  it  is 
steadily  going  out  of  cultivation.  Manglesii  makes  a lovely  edging, 
but  few  people  do  it  properly.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  it  is  largely 
and  skilfully  employed.  All  the  ivy-leaved  race  make  good  edgings 
if  carefully  trained  down.  The  Golden-edged  Ivy-leaf  is  a beauty 
for  edging;  and  the  scarlet-flowered,  lilac-flowered,  and  white- 
flowered  ivy-leaved  make  good  beds  and  pleasing  lines. 

S.  H. 


CHEAP  CONSERVATORIES. 

When  talking  with  our  Editor  a few  days  ago,  he  showed  me  some 
sketches  of  various  kinds  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  engravings  for  the  Magazine,  and  amongst  them  I observed 
one  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Burley,  of  Bayswater,  in  which 
there  are  represented  some  tree-ferns,  dracaenas,  and  other  such 
plants.  I said  I could  see  in  that  sketch  the  suggestion  for  some 
useful  words  to  the  lovers  of  beauty,  who  I find  are  most  prodigal 
of  their  means  for  the  gratification  of  taste,  but  not  always  so  suc- 
cessful as  I would  wish  them  to  be  in  their  results.  My  friend  told 
me  at  once  to  put  down  my  thoughts  in  English  as  I best  might, 
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and  I am  now  doing  so,  my  object  being  to  promote  the  love  of  the 
noblest  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  show 
that  much  money  may  be  saved  from  the  customary  outlay  on  the 
houses  that  are  built  for  enjoyment. 

I,  of  course,  can  have  no  objection  to  the  erection  in  gardens  of 
costly  plant-houses,  with  elaborate  wooden  stages  within  side,  and 
the  valuable  plants  all  placed  so  that  the  best  views  we  obtain  in 
walking  round  are  of  the  sides  of  the  pots,  the  diagonals  of  the 
timber,  and  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  But,  in 
behalf  of  the  thousands  who  dwell  near  the  great  towns,  I wish  to 
to  say  that  none  of  these  things  are  necessary.  There  are  thousands 
of  tasteful  persons  who  would  enjoy  the  collection  and  cultivation  of 
choice  plants,  but  are  terrified  at  what  they  hear  the  cost  to  be, 
and  abandon  the  promptings  of  a pure  taste  through  fear  of  being 
led  into  extravagancies  beyond  their  means.  To  such  I will  remark 
that,  in  the  first  place,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  finest  plants  of 
the  whole  world  can  be  preserved  in  health  in  all  the  temparate  parts 
of  Europe,  as  far  north  certainly  as  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  if 
kept  safe  from  frost.  I have  heard  of  some  tree-ferns  that  have 
been  planted  out  several  years  in  some  part  of  Ireland ; and  about 
them  I shall  not  only  inquire  but  travel ; but  I call  to  mind  the 


they  have  instead  a stuffy  stove  that  few  people  can  endure  the 
heat  of,  and  that  costs  a great  sum  of  money,  and  gives  little  real 
pleasure  to  the  members  of  the  household.  But  Mr.  Williams’s 
house  is  of  a far  more  expensive  kind  than  such  as  I mean.  Let 
us  mark  out  our  house,  and  adopt  the  ridge  and  furrow  with  light 
iron  pillars  (or  iron  gas-pipes)  for  supports,  and  use  a light  frame- 
work with  glass  to  the  ground.  To  do  this  well,  consulting  utility 
only,  with  a little  ornament  on  the  faqade  to  prevent  a mean  ap- 
pearance, and  we  may  cover  a given  space  of  ground  at  one-half, 
or  perhaps  one-third,  the  amount  usually  paid  for  elaborate  struc- 
tures, that  are  not  a whit  more  useful  than  the  simple  sort  of  thing 
that  is  in  my  mind.  Why,  if  I were  to  set  up  a nursery,  I should 
build  houses  that  would  do  their  work  well  at  a fourth  part  of  the 
cost  usually  incurred  in  private  gardens.  Instead  of  glass  to  the 
ground,  we  might  have  raised  banks  of  earth  to  form  rockeries 
outside,  and  sloping  borders  inside.  Within  these  banks  I 
would  put  square  piers  of  rubble  and  cement,  or  in  a stone 
district  blocks  of  stone,  or  in  a wood  district  butts  of  big 
trees ; and  on  such  supports  the  house  should  rest,  and  they 
would  receive  the  thrust ; and,  in  the  case  of  a tenant  building  on 
another  man’s  ground,  give  the  tenant  the  right  to  move  the  house 
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report,  because  I can  believe  it,  and  it  exemplifies  my  meaning, 
that  plants  of  the  highest  nobility  are  not  all  in  need  of  costly  hot- 
houses when  imported  into  these  cool  climates.  I am  no  advocate 
for  planting  out  subjects  that  require  to  be  protected  with  mats,  or 
that  are  pretty  sure  to  be  destroyed  by  frost ; for  even  if  such 
things  live  in  the  midst  of  hardships,  they  have  not  their  proper 
beauty.  There  has  been  much  folly  of  this  sort ; it  does  harm  not 
only  by  the  waste  of  money,  but  it  checks  the  taste  for  pure  horti- 
culture. But  give  the  shelter  of  glass,  and  there  is  little  more 
required  for  the  preservation  of  plants  of  the  most  eminent  renown. 
Then  as  to  the  kind  of  shelter.  Why  indulge  in  a grand  lofty 
structure,  when  one  of  the  most  simple  kind  will  do?  My  idea,  for 
a man  of  taste  who  is  not  also  a man  of  fortune,  is  to  build  a large 
house,  tall  enough  for  the  plants,  and  to  employ  either  wood  or 
iron,  and  to  arrange  the  mechanism  so  that  it  will  hold  together 
during  a storm,  and  to  have  heat  enough  to  keep  out  frost,  and  no 
more.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  built  a noble  house  at  Holloway, 
and  it  is  furnished  with  just  such  plants  as  are  most  worthy  of 
being  seen  in  every  private  garden.  That  is  a large  house ; it  is 
heated  most  admirably  by  means  of  Jones’s  Terminal  Boiler  ; it  is 
at  all  times  cool,  never  subjected  to  frost,  and  is  in  truth  a garden 
under  glass.  Just  such  a house  might  be  in  many  a garden  where 


at  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy.  To  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
solid  walls  and  heavy  timbers  and  deep  foundations,  I would  employ 
cross  tie-bars,  which  cost  nothing  and  afford  almost  indescribable 
strength ; and  the  lightness  of  the  structure  would  be  in  favour  of  its 
long  lasting,  for  the  only  strain  it  would  be  subject  to  would  be 
during  gales  of  wind.  As  to  the  ventilation,  I would  have  shutters 
at  the  ground  line,  and  under  the  line  of  the  ridge ; with  such  I 
would  cause  the  whole  body  of  air  to  move,  and  to  move  constantly, 
and  in  summer  they  might  all  be  open  day  and  night. 

In  the  inside  the  arrangements  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
house ; the  larger  the  house  the  better,  as  in  a large  house  plants 
with  bold  handsome  foliage  grow  best  and  look  best,  and,  in  the 
event  of  severe  frost,  the  larger  the  house  the  less  rapidly  does  the  air 
within  it  cool  down  to  tho  freezing-point.  As  to  stages,  I would 
have  none.  Observing,  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Burley’s  house,  that  the 
tree-ferns  stand  on  the  floor,  gave  rise  to  my  remark  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  house  for  the  man  of  taste ; for  while  saving  the  enormous 
cost  of  interior  woodwork,  he  gains  tho  advantage  of  soeing  his 
plants  in  such  a way  as  to  enjoy  all  their  beauty  ; and  too  often  it 
is  a painful  task  to  look  at  tho  plants  at  all ; it  make’s  one’s  eyes 
ache,  and  there  is  danger  with  putting  the  head  back  so  much  that 
it  might  full  off.  Well,  suppose  I have  room,  I would  make  gravel 
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walks  eight  feet  wide,  and  bods  between,  with  sometimes  a raised 
bank,  to  vnry  tbo  surface  and  for  the  special  display  of  flowers.  | 
Many  such  tilings  ns  Camellias,  Acacias,  various  Climbers,  Sikkim 
Rhododendrons,  and  Japanese  shrubs,  might  bo  planted  out,  but 
others  that  it  would  be  thought  best  to  keep  in  pots  might  bo 
plunged  to  the  rim,  so  that  wo  should  see  them  situated  as  in 
nature,  and  should  literally  walk  about  amongst  trees  and  flowers 
in  this  our  winter  (and  summer,  and  all-the-year-round)  garden. 
To  bo  sure,  this  is  not  shown  in  the  sketch  ; for  Mr.  Burley  sends 
his  plants  to  exhibitions,  and  to  embellish  at  festivals,  and  has  them 
also  for  sale.  But  we  see  them  on  the  ground,  as  I wish  to  see 
them  in  places  where  they  are  now  up  in  the  sky,  and  we  ought  to 
be  as  the  angels  in  Jacob’s  dream,  going  up  and  down  ladders 
to  see  the  beauty  of  tho  world.  A great  space  filled  with  plants 
such  as  we  cannot  see  in  the  open  garden  is  a grand  spectacle,  if 
well  done  ; but  very  different  is  it  when  the  plants  are  mounted  on 
a tall  platform,  and  the  path  is  wide  enough  only  for  a walking-stick 
to  pass  along,  and  the  eye  can  only  distinctly  perceive  the  pipes  for 
heating,  the  edges  and  under-sides  of  the  woodwork,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  pots  above,  while  outside  there  is  a huge  stokery  and  an 
ugly  chimney.  I have  just  said  that  I would  have  gravel  walks ; 
but  I know  that  in  early  spring,  if  the  gravel  happened  to  get  wet, 
it  would  be  very  cold,  and  I should  like  such  a house  to  be  always 
attractive  to  ladies.  Let  this  be  considered,  then,  that  gravel  is 
sometimes  cold  to  the  feet ; but  cheap  tiles  are  warm  and  always  dry, 
comparatively  speaking  ; and  the  best  way  to  put  down  tiles  is  to 
bed  them  in  sand ; they  never  move,  and  the  sand  quickly  takes 
from  them  superfluous  water. 

As  to  the  plants,  there  is  no  end  to  the  possible  variety ; the  noble 
Dicksoniasgive  us  forms  of  the  grandest  type.it  is  impossible  to  surpass 
them.  To  grow  them  needs  no  more  skill  than  to  manage  any  green- 
house fern;  in  fact,  their  only  peculiarities  are  that  they  like  shade  and 
moisture.  Then  the  Camellia,  which  is  grown  at  so  much  cost  and, 

I will  say,  anxiously  wishing  not  to  offend  the  English  gardeners, 
with  very  much  of  fuss,  what  does  it  want  more  than  a good  loam 
to  grow  in,  a rather  dark  position,  at  least,  to  be  not  in  a strong 
glare  of  light,  a humid  atmosphere,  and  protection  from  frost.  Those 
are  all  its  requirements.  Then  the  tender  Rhododendrons,  the 
wondrous  Nuttali,  the  chaste  Edgeworthii,  and  others  of  equal 
beauty,  that  will  scarcely  live  in  the  open  garden,  except  in  some 
peculiarly  sheltered  spots, — a cool  house  and  a shaded  position  are 
the  utmost  of  their  requisites.  Shall  I say  again  that  the  brilliant 
Azalea,  that  succeeds  the  camellia  in  the  spring,  when  a garden  under 
glass  is  most  precious  ; here  is  the  place  for  it ; keep  out  the  frost, 
and  as  regards  temperature  you  have  done  enough.  That  glorious 
tree  the  Araucaria  excelsa,  a tree  which  surpasses  in  beauty  any 
average  hundred  trees  that  can  be  named,  needs  just  such  a house  as  I 
propose  and  nothing  more.  Ferns,  Lilies,  Dracaenas,  Dasylirions, 
Aloes,  Yuccas,  Ericas,  Palms,  Yallotas — no  ; I dare  not  enumerate 
the  families  that  would  furnish  beautiful  and  sublime  forms  of 
vegetation  to  such  a house ; and  as  for  colour,  I have  mentioned 
a few  showy  subjects  already,  and  I would  add  that  any  number 
commensurate  with  the  space  at  command  of  bulbs  could  be 
flowered  in  the  spring,  and  the  zonale  pelargoniums  would  take  up 
the  pleasing  tale  when  bulbs,  camellias,  and  azaleas  had  become  unat- 
tractive; and  thus  we  should  reach  the  autumn  safely,  and  then  would 
look  for  chrysanthemums  to  continue  the  story  that  should  never  all 
be  told.  In  such  a house  the  shadows  alone  would  be  a treat ; I 
think  there  is  much  joy  to  be  found  in  shadows.  I sit  at  the  window 
on  fine  evenings  now,  and  observe  the  shadows  in  my  landlord’s 
garden ; they  fall  from  the  old  picturesque  fruit-trees  athwart  the 
smooth  green  grass  like  as  if  they  had  a life  of  their  own,  and  they 
move  round  and  round  as  if  afraid  of  the  sun,  yet  dreading  his 
setting ; for  his  sleep  is  their  death.  Ah,  how  it  minds  me  of  the 
theology  of  the  Brahmans  ! who  say  that  when  Brahme  wakes,  the 
universe  is  peopled  with  orbs  that  swarm  w'ith  life ; but  when 
Brahme  sleeps,  creation  passes  away ; it  is  not.  Better  is  the 
faith  we  follow  ; for  it  teaches  the  truth  that  Jehovah,  who  is  our 
God,  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  and  the  creation  He  has  fashioned 
will  never  pass  away : He  maketh  not  to  destroy,  but  to  bless,  and 
to  bring  forth  praise  to  His  most  worthy  name. 

To  draw  up  a list  of  plants  adapted  for  such  a house  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  ; the  difficulty  would  be  to  keep  it  down  to  mode' 
rate  dimensions,  because  the  range  for  choice  of  selection  is  almost 
boundless.  The  best  of  all  known  climbers  would  be  suitable,  from 
Tacsonia  "V  an  \ olxemii  to  the  renowned  Lapageria  rosea.  And 
when  the  amateur  had  exhausted  the  list  (impossible)  of  cool  plants, 
he  could  go  the  stove  from  June  to  September,  and  obtain  some 
more.  So  if  the  cheap  house  had  not  perpetual  beauty,  it  would 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  house,  but  of  the  master.  For  a last  word,  I 
shall  say  that  in  soft  plants  much  money  is  expended  that  would 
buy  hard  ones.  The  difference  between  them,  in  respect  of  purchase, 
would  be  that  the  hard  ones  would  improve  from  year  to  year,  and  be 
as  it  were  everlasting,  but  the  soft  ones  would  want  to  be  renewed 
annually ; there  is  in  fact  no  end  to  the  expense  of  soft  plants,  if 
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good  collections  are  kept.  But  I have  no  prejudices  ; I love  every- 
thing that  the  earth  produces,  and  I wish  in  my  day  and  genera- 
tion to  assist,  as  far  as  my  few  talents  permit,  my  brethren  of  the 
greut  human  family  to  share  that  love  with  me,  and  enjoy  it  more 
even  than  I do  myself,  if  that  be  possible.  Kaiil  Pko.spkk. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  THE  BEDDING 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  planting-out  of  the  various  bedding  plants  has  now  com- 
menced in  earnest,  especially  in  the  southern  counties,  the  month 
of  May  having  made  her  debut , accompanied  by  such  remarkably 
fine  weather  as  to  induce  many  of  our  horticultural  friends  to  push 
on  the  work  of  bedding  with  more  haste  than  is  usually  adopted  at 
this  early  period  of  the  season  ; and  should  the  weather  continue  to 
favour  the  operations  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  month,  why 
those  who  have  seized  the  earlier  opportunities  will  have  gained  a 
considerable  advance  in  growth  ere  the  flowering  season  has  begun ; 
yet,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  we  may  expect  some  adverse 
weather.  I can  remember  some  very  chilly  nights,  with  some 
severe  nipping  frosts,  to  have  occurred  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  month  ; and  experience  has  taught  me  to  be  very  cautious  about 
exposing  my  bedding  plants  too  early.  To  those  who  have  not 
completed  their  bedding,  and  are  contemplating  its  various  arrange- 
ments, such  as  the  harmonizing  of  colours  in  the  distribution  of 
their  different  varieties  of  plants,  perhaps  a few  ideas  or  so  in 
relation  thereto  may  be  useful,  especially  to  such  as  entertain  doubts 
as  to  the  effectual  working  of  some  of  their  plans.  In  considering 
the  many  modes  now  employed  in  contributing  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  flower  garden,  we  must,  in  our  endeavours  to  add  to  its 
effect,  be  guided  by  the  scenery  and  the  growth  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vegetation  that  surround  us.  Although  our  public  gardens 
and  parks  afford  us  some  bright  examples  of  elegant  planting,  yet, 
before  we  attempt  to  copy  or  otherwise  imitate  them,  we  must  not 
forget  the  scale  on  which  they  are  executed,  because  breadth  and 
length  in  planting  considerably  heighten  the  effect  of  even  the  com- 
monest kinds  of  plants.  If  our  grounds  are  somewhat  limited,  then 
is  our  difficulty  increased  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  tastes  and 
desires  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  sufficient  scope,  then  to 
some  extent,  our  gratification  may  be  more  easily  secured,  because 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  out  some  of  the  designs  and  prominent 
features  of  successful  planting  we  may  have  previously  observed  in 
our  rambles  abroad.  This,  then,  brings  me  to  my  subject,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  is  not  so  much  intended  for  those  who  possess 
large  establishments,  but  more  especially  for  those  whose  means  of 
display  are  somewhat  contracted  in  regard  to  space.  In  referring 
to  the  harmonizing  or  contrasting  of  colours,  so  as  to  impart  a 
refined  tone  to  the  garden,  we  must  say  that,  although  there  are 
laws  which  teach  us  to  blend  them  in  harmony — and  certainly  such 
teachings  are  of  great  value — yet,  independent  of  these,  there  mu3t 
prevail  a taste  with  the  individual,  for  a man  who  has  no  taste  of 
bis  own  cannot  apply  principles.  There  must  also  be  knowledge 
derived  from  practical  acquaintance  with  the  various  shades  of 
colours  and  habits  of  the  numerous  classes  of  plants  that  are  used 
for  bedding.  I would  offer,  as  a general  advice,  to  avoid  where 
the  space  is  small  the  planting  of  many  beds  of  one  kind  of  plants, 
particularly  if  they  are  high-coloured  self-flowers,  as  yellow  cal- 
ceolarias, &c.,  because  they  are  calculated  to  detract  from  the 
interest  which  should  be  bestowed  on  the  other  kinds.  An  excess 
of  strong  colours  is  antagonistic  to  that  mellow  but  refined  softness 
which  ought  to  be  more  or  less  perceptible  in  all  floral  arrange- 
ments. The  aim  of  the  planter  or  designer  should  be  to  find  out 
the  shades  or  colours  which  are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  when 
associated  with  the  objects  that  overshadow  or  surround  them,  or 
come  in  contact  with  them ; and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  not  be  mere  copyists,  or,  in  other  words,  we  should  not 
merely  borrow  the  ideas  which  are  adopted  in  other  gardens  for  our 
sole  guidance. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  be  assigned  why  the  order  of  planting 
or  bedding  should  be  changed  in  small  private  gardens,  as  compared 
with  public  or  large  private  grounds.  Now  some  persons  have  a 
great  objection  to  planting  beds  on  what  may  be  called  the  mixed 
system,  that  is,  of  having  borders  or  bands  of  two  or  more  kinds  of 
plants  of  opposite  colours  planted  in  the  same  bed,  believing  that  it 
only  tends  to  confuse,  instead  of  affording  a pleasurable  gratification  to 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  There  may  be  logic  in  this  argument ; but, 
with  all  that,  circumstances  entirely  alter  plans  that  are  even  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  the  many.  Some  maintain  that  beds  which 
are  entirely  planted  with  self-colours  produce  the  best  effect ; and 
most  certainly  they  do,  if  the  exten  t and  position  of  the  grounds  are 
favourable  to  such ; for  it  is  only  where  the  grounds  are  large  and 
the  bedding  extensive  that  we  would  advise  its  general  adoption ; 
but  where  space  is  limited,  there  would  the  mixed  or  banded  system 
of  bedding  look  best,  for  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  develop  the 
character  and  beauties  of  a greater  number  of  species  and  varieties 
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than  we  could  otherwise  do,  and  thus  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
garden  ; but  with  it  there  is  more  after-care  devolving  on  the  cul- 
tivator, that  he  may  preserve  throughout  the  season  the  distinctness 
of  the  outlines,  so  as  to  clearly  define  their  separate  shades  of 
colour.  With  this,  as  with  everything  else  in  general  practice,  that 
we  may  approach  perfection,  it  is  well  for  us  always  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a memorandum  book,  and  note  not  only  that  which  is 
satisfactory,  but  all  that  admits  of  improvement,  with  suggestions 
for  the  following  year’s  planting. 

Having  said  something  respecting  the  planting  of  beds,  we  will 
now  offer  some  observations  on  the  ribbon  style,  which  has  been 
somewhat  modified  by  the  introduction  within  the  last  few  years  of 
what  is  termed  “ panel  ” gardening ; that  is,  nothing  more  than 
plots  at  equal  distances  being  planted  so  as  to  represent  beds,  with- 
out the  customary  walk  and  edgings,  the  ribbon  planting  being  con- 
nected and  continued  at  each  end.  Nothing,  perhaps,  for  grandeur 
of  effect  can  surpass  a well-arranged^  border  planted  ribbon  fashion, 
but  what  contributes  most  to  realise  this  effect  is  Length,  for  the 
longer  it  is  the  more  imposing  it  is.  A straight  but  even  surface  of 
border  is  another  essential.  I have  seen  a good  many  borders 
planted  in  this  style,  but  nothing,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  has 
exceeded  the  beauty  of  two  borders  I saw  planted,  about  120  feet 
in  length,  and  from  7 to  8 feet  in  width,  each  side  of  a gravel  walk. 
They  presented  a perfect  level,  save  a slight  curve  towards  the  end. 
They  were  planted  thus : — 


Left-hand  Border. 

A back  row  of  young  laurels. 
Ageratum. 

Perilla  Nankinensis. 

Yellow  calceolaria. 

Scarlet  geranium. 

Purple  King  verbena. 

Edging  of  variegated  mint. 


Eight-hand  Border. 
Back  row,  mixed  dahlias. 
Ageratum. 

Perilla  Nankinensis. 

Yellow  calceolaria. 

Scarlet  geranium. 

Purple  King  verbena. 

Edging  of  variegated  mint. 

John  F.  M'Elroy. 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  GOURDS. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  of  horticulture  that  have  sprung  into 
favour  during  the  last  few  years,  not  the  least  important  are  the 
Ornamental  Gourds.  Amongst  the  seekers  of  what  is  curious — 
professional  as  well  as  amateur  cultivators — these  have  found 
many  admirers.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider their  claims  to  notice  in  the  way  of  curious  forms  and 
colours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  markings  of  some  of 
the  varieties.  It  is  now  six  years  since  I first  began  to  cultivate 
them  in  any  number,  during  which  time  I have  learnt  some  of 
their  peculiar  requirements  to  grow  them  successfully,  and  I am 
tempted  to  give  the  readers  of  these  pages  the  benefit  of  my 
experience  in  these  few  notes,  hoping  they  may  be  useful  to  the 
few,  if  not  to  the  many.  In  the  first  place,  I have  found  that  they 
rarely  do  well  when  raised  in  heat  and  nursed  under  glass,  as  when 
so  treated  it  takes  them  a long  while  to  recover  the  exposure  to 
the  elements,  even  when  carefully  hardened  off ; they  do  better 
when  sown  in  the  natural  soil  where  they  are  to  stand,  as  then 
they  suffer  no  check  by  removal,  and  throughout  the  season  plants 
so  raised  are  more  healthy,  and  make  altogether  a more  vigorous 
growth  than  those  raised  in  heat  under  glass.  Not  that  they 
dislike  bottom-heat,  because,  when  the  position  will  admit  of  it,  I 
take  out  a couple  of  barrow-loads  of  soil  and  fill  up  the  space  with 
two  barrow-loads  of  rather  dry  stable-dung,  to  which  I add  one 
barrow  of  short  grass  from  the  lawn.  This  is  well  mixed  and  trod 
firmly  into  the  place  from  whence  the  soil  was  removed.  Upon 
this  I place  six  inches  of  soil,  and  then  sow  the  seed.  In  a few 
days  a mild  bottom-heat  is  generated  by  the  grass,  and  the  young 
plants  soon  show  themselves,  and  grow  with  a freshness  and 
vigour  that  would  surprise  the  advocates  for  planting  out  from  pots; 
there  are  no  yellow  or  sickly  leaves,  and  no  flagging  after  planting, 
which  necessarily  follows  the  planting-out  system. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  Continental  varieties  but  will  endure 
full  exposure  to  a southern  aspect  better  than  they  can  endure  a 
more  shady  one.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  more  beauti- 
fully marked  varieties,  such  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  their  colours 
are  brought  out  much  better,  and  consequently  they  make  a richer 
effect.  A strong  rich  soil  is  not  so  essential  for  the  more  orna- 
mental varieties  as  a rather  light  open  one,  as  their  roots  delight  to 
ramble  and  ramify  in  an  open  porous  position.  Therefore,  to 
confine  them  in  a given  space,  say  in  a square  hole  two  or  three 
feet  over,  is  not  the  best  system  that  can  be  adopted  to  secure 
success,  as  if  their  roots  have  free  scope  to  search  out  food  some 
few  feet  round  about,  their  fruitfulness  and  vigour  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

I must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  they  will  do  well  in  any 
poor  soil  or  position,  because  the  whole  structure  and  habit  of  the 
plants  speak  to  the  contrary,  as  being  vigorous  growing  subjects, 
they  of  necessity  require  a good  deal  of  nourishment;  and  although 
such  may  be  given  them  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure,  1 have 
found  they  never  thrive  so  well  with  thut  as  when  their  roots  can 


collect  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  by  rambling  amongst  any  hah 
decayed  organic  matter  that  may  be  collected  into  a heap  in  every  well 
ordered  garden.  A few  very  weak  doses  of  sewage  water  will  do 
good  when  the  roots  are  confined  for  space,  but  it  should  not  be 
repeated  at  every  watering.  Ordinary  rain-water  or,  what  is  better, 
soap-suds  may  be  applied  liberally  during  a continual  drought. 

C. 
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Hfhcfjen  ffiarhen  antt  .frame  ffirountr. 

Kitchen  Garden. — High  culture  should  be  aimed  at  now  with  all 
vegetable  crops,  frequent  stirrings  between  the  rows  with  the  hoe  to  keep 
down  weeds,  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  and  liquid  manure.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  too  much  water,  and  in  exposed  situations,  and  on 
thin  soils  grass  mowings  should  be  used  as  a mulch  to  keep  the  ground 
moist,  but  should  be  examined  occasionally  to  guard  against  its  becoming 
a harbour  for  slugs.  Put  sticks  to  rows  of  peas  as  soon  as  they  require  it ; 
well  bank  up  those  that  are  forward.  Thin  parsnips  and  carrots  to  eight 
inches  apart,  and  go  on  transplanting  from  seed-beds  as  fast  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  leaving  the  smallest  to  get  stronger  before 
moving  them.  Choose  showery  weather,  if  possible,  for  transplanting,  or 
else  give  shade  for  a few  days,  and  gentle  watering.  Flat-hoe  potatoes, 
and  draw  but  little  earth  to  their  stems:  the  old  method  of  moulding 
them  up  has  proved  to  be  of  no  benefit  at  all,  rather  an  injury,  as  the  heat 
of  the  sun  cannot  have  too  ready  an  access  to  the  roots.  Thin  out  celery, 
and  make  up  small  beds  for  the  plants  on  very  rich  hard  ground. 
Trenches  should  now  be  made  for  celery,  and  six  inches  of  rotten  dung 
forked  into  the  bottom  of  each.  A dull  or  showery  day  should  be  chosen 
to  put  out  the  plants,  and  plenty  of  water  given  during  dry  weather.  Look 
to  seed-beds,  and  transplant ; well  hoe  and  clear  the  ground  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  use  of  liquid  manure  and  frequent  stirring  of  the 
ground  between  growing  crops  will  hasten  and  improve  the  growth  of 
all  things. 

Sow  beans  and  peas  for  succession,  savoy  for  late  crop  ; cabbage,  broccoli, 
kale,  beet-root,  kidney-beans,  both  runners  and  dwarls,  lettuces,  spinach, 
turnips,  cucumbers,  and  marrows  may  now  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
for  a late  supply. 

Celery. — In  pricking  out,  choose  a hard  bottom  for  the  bed,  on  which 
lay  four  inches  of  rotten  dung,  and  two  inches  of  light  rich  soil.  Handle 
the  plants  tenderly,  water  lightly  and  regularly,  and  keep  the  lights  over 
till  they  look  brisk  and  growing.  They  will  lift  from  such  a bed  with 
vigorous  roots,  and  at  the  first  planting  out  choose  the  forwardest  plants, 
and  let  the  others  remain  for  the  next  set  of  trenches. 

Potatoes. — Hoe  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  and 
hoe  frequently  irrespective  of  weeds  and  moulding  up.  If  planted  deep 
enough  in  the  first  instance,  we  consider  further  moulding  an  injury  to 
them. 

Eidge  Cucumbers  and  Marrows. — Marrows,  cucumbers,  and  melons 
may  still  be  sown  ; the  latter  require  the  most  heat,  and  cannot  be  well 
fruited  unless  they  can  enjoy  a temperature  of  TO3  to  80°,  and  five  more 
degrees  of  bottom-heat.  Pumpkins  and  gourds  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
Stockwood,  Southgate,  and  short  prickly  cucumbers,  may  be  grown  to 
great  perfection  in  the  open  air,  by  starting  the  seeds  in  a gentle  heat, 
and  when  the  plants  have  formed  their  rough  leaves  turning  them  out  on 
a bed  of  dung  or  loam  well  enriched,  and  giving  them  the  protection  of 
hand-glasses  for  the  first  fortnight.  Those  who  have  no  hand-glasses 
should  protect  them  every  night  till  June,  by  turning  over  each  plant 
a flower-pot  with  the  hole  stopped.  Eidge  cucumbers  bear  well  and  give 
little  trouble.  Cucumbers  and  gourds  should  not  be  stopped,  but  allowed 
to  ramble  as  they  will,  either  on  the  ground  or  a rough  trellis.  They 
should  have  abundance  of  manure  water  in  dry  weather,  and  the  fruit 
cut  as  fast  as  it  is  ready,  as,  if  one  is  left  to  ripen,  the  vines  cease  to  be 
prolific. 

Beet  of  the  first  sowing  to  be  thinned  to  one  foot  apart  as  soon  as  large 
enough.  Time  enough  now  to  sow  for  a crcp  of  moderate-sized  roots  to 
store  for  winter. 

Broccoli. — Sow  both  early  and  late  sorts,  not  forgetting  Snow's  Winter 
White. 

Capsicums  and  Tomatoes  may  be  turned  out  on  warm  borders  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  there  will  be  nothing  gained  by  over-haste. 
Tomatoes  planted  against  hot  walls  should  be  covered  every  night  till  the 
first  week  in  June. 


f lotocr  ffinrbrn. 

Chrysanthemums  lately  struck  to  be  potted  off,  and  have  a little  bottom- 
heat  for  a week  or  ten  days,  and  after  that  to  be  plunged  in  beds  of  coal 
ashes  or  cocoa-nut  waste.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  make  nice  shrubby 
plants  by  autumn,  if  well  treated.  When  shifted  to  OO's,  let  them  have  a 
firm  loamy  soil,  plenty  of  turf  and  well-rotted  dung,  abuudance  of  water 
overhead,  as  well  at  the  root,  and  exposure  to  all  weathers.  Chrysanthe- 
mums make  nice  plants  for  ordinary  purposes  from  May  cuttings,  and 
better  without  than  with  bottom-heat. 

Dahlias  should  never  go  out  till  quite  strong,  unless  to  be  protected 
every  night  with  inverted  flower-pots,  oaoli  pot  to  be  covered  with  a mat. 
Dahlias  should  be  potted  in  rich  stuff,  to  ensure  strong  plants  before 
planting  out,  and  be  gradually  hardened.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  root 
in  a few  days,  so  thut  sorts  of  which  the  stook  is  small  may  soon  be 
secured. 

Edqinos  newly  formed  to  be  watered  in  dry  weather.  Saxifraga  Ioe- 
landica  makes  a beautiful  bright  green  edging  for  a close  lino. 

Hyacinths  to  be  kept  green  until  they  have  completed  their  growth.  If 
carelessly  turned  out  from  pots  and  glasses,  the  hot  sun  and  dry  winds 
will  all  but  kill  them.  They  really  want  kindness,  and  it  is  best  to  turn 
them  out  with  great  oare  in  a bed  of  rich  sandy  soil  in  a frame,  and  keep 
them  rather  close  until  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow;  then  expose 
them  to  the  full  sun  to  encourage  ripening,  but  do  not  touch  the  bulbs  for 
at  least  n fortnight  after  the  leaves  have  quite  perished.  By  that  time  the 
bulbs  will  be  ripe,  and  may  be  oleaned  and  stored  away. 

Flower  Garden. — Suocessional  sowings  should  bo  made  of  all  hardy 
annuals  that  may  be  required  to  sucueod  those  sown  in  March ; and 
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tender  kinds,  such  as  asters,  zinnias,  <fco.,  may  now  bo  sown  in  tho 
open  ground.  This  is  a good  timo  to  sow  hardy  and  half-hardy 
perennials  of  all  kinds,  to  get  strong  plants  for  winter,  either  to  romnin 
out,  or  have  the  protection  of  a frame,  or  to  take  up  and  pot  for  early 
blooming  in  tho  greenhouse.  Lovors  of  tho  Chinese  primula  should 
sow  now  for  the  next  spring.  f.nto  planted  roses  should  havo  plenty  of 
water,  and  the  surfaoe  mulched,  and  similar  treatment  given  to  hollyhocks 
and  chrysanthemums  put  out  last  month.  Carnations  and  piootees  should 
bo  staked  without  delay,  and  their  shoots  thinned.  Part  nnd  plant 
polyanthuses  aud  primroses  that  havo  done  blooming,  and  givo  them  a 
rich  loom  and  a shady  aspect.  Where  it  is  intended  to  havo  new  gravel, 
it  would  bo  advisable  to  defer  it  till  the  bods  are  filled,  and  the  whole 
garden  acquiring  its  full  summer  gaiety  ; a coating  of  fresh  gravel  then  will 
add  much  to  its  fresh  and  bright  appearanoe.  Roll  and  mow  grass  turf 
frequently',  to  promote  a fine  close  growth.  Any  watering  of  plants  in  tho 
open  ground  should  be  done  in  tho  morning  now,  as  tho  nights  are  often 
very  cold. 

Aphis  Brush. — The  soft  brushes  sold  for  the  removal  of  aphides  are  of 
great  servioe  where  a few  plants  aro  alFeoted,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  fumi- 
gate ; and  it  obviates  that  too  common  practice  of  crushing  the  vermin  on 
the  plants  with  the  fingers.  Pinks  and  aurioulas  aro  better  cleansed  by 
the  hrush  than  by  any  other  method. 

Circumposition  is  a method  of  propagating  without  removing  the  shoot 
to  be  rooted.  An  inoision  is  first  made  in  the  bark,  say  of  a rose-shoot. 
When  that  has  healed,  the  shoot  is  drawn  through  a pot,  which  is  fixed  by 
some  support  according  to  tho  requirements  of  the  case.  The  pot  is  then 
filled  with  light  soil,  and  kopt  moist,  and  in  about  three  weeks  is  full  of 
roots.  The  shoot  is  then  separated  from  the  parent  plant  by  cutting  it 
through  close  under  the  pot.  Of  course  when  the  pot  is  placed  some  of 
the  leaves  and  buds  must  be  removed  where  the  shoot  is  to  be  covered  with 
soil.  This  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  by  this  method,  and  it  is  of  great 
value  to  get  plants  on  their  own  roots  which  it  is  difficult  to  strike  by  other 
ordinary  processes. 

Annuals  are  held  in  light  estimation  because  people  do  not  really  culti- 
vate them.  Thin  out  the  patches  and  top  the  branching  kinds,  and  they 
will  bloom  so  vigorously  as  to  be  altogether  unlike  the  crowded  spindling 
things  on  which  people  vent  their  abuse.  Quick-flowering  annuals  sown 
in  shady  places  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  early  in  June,  will  come  into 
flower  for  succession  to  those  that  are  exhausted,  and  prove  of  great 
service. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  kept  growing  till  of  sufficient  size  for  hardening 
off,  aud  fresh  cuttings  put  in  of  those  of  which  the  stocks  are  short. 
Sorts  that  are  in  a fit  state  for  turning  out  to  be  carefully  hardened  first, 
as  any  severe  and  sudden  check  will  put  them  back  tremendously.  Place 
them  in  cold  pits  first,  and  shade  from  midday  sun,  and  cover  up  at  night. 
By  degrees,  let  them  have  full  exposure,  and  to  be  left  uncovered  night 
and  day  before  turning  out.  Plants  purchased  from  nurseries  generally 
require  careful  hardening,  owing  to  their  having  been  pushed  rather  fast. 
In  selecting  at  nurseries,  prefer  plants  from  open  frames  if  you  can  get 
them.  If  dahlias  are  turned  out  early,  they  must  be  protected  at  night 
with  inverted  flower-pots  with  the  holes  stopped,  and  by  bell-glasses  during 
the  day,  should  the  weather  be  wet  and  cold.  The  15th  is  quite  early 
enough  to  begin  to  turn  out  dahlias.  Put  the  stakes  to  them  at  once. 
Take  cuttings  of  everything  that  is  wanted  to  bloom  late  in  the  season,  and 
for  next  year’s  stock.  Verbenas  and  petunias  struok  now  in  a brisk  heat 
will  bloom  well  at  the  end  of  July. 

Auriculas. — Pick  off  the  seed-vessels  as  fast  as  the  plants  go  out  of 
flower,  but  do  not  cut  down  the  flower-stalk.  When  done  blooming,  place 
the  pot  on  a pavement  of  tiles  out  of  doors,  and  let  them  have  air  and 
showers.  But  very  heavy  showers  must  be  kept  off  by  means  of  a spare 
light  or  a few  boards,  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  storm  is  over.  Any 
infested  with  fly,  smoke  well  before  turning  out. 

.fruit  fflathtn  anti  ©rdjartj  1|ouse. 

Fruit  Garden. — Plums  and  pears,  and  indeed  all  bush  and  pyramid 
fruits,  will  want  pinching  in  to  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  from  the  base. 
Where  large  crops  of  fruit  are  set,  thin  severely,  but  not  all  at  once,  as  the 
more  fruit  the  poorer  will  its  quality  be.  Give  strawberries  plenty  of 
water.  If  raspberries  have  not  been  mulched,  give  them  at  once  a tOD- 
dressiDg  of  half-rotten  dung.  Do  not  dig  it  in. 

ffirefnijciusc  anlr  ffionserbatorp. 

Greenhouse. — Hard-wooded  plants  will  want  plenty  of  air,  and  specimen 
plants  in  flower  must  have  shade.  Allow  nothing  to  form  seed,  unless 
seed  be  specially  desired.  Cut  back  all  kinds  of  shrubs  that  are  out  of 
shape,  and  keep  them  rather  close  afterwards,  to  get  good  breaks,  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  decent  shape,  and  get  the  wood  well  ripened  for  next 
year’s  bloom.  Where  plants  are  crowded,  many  may  be  removed  to 
frames,  so  as  to  allow  of  a freer  circulation  of  air.  Shift,  stop,  and  tie 
out  all  soft-wooded  plants  that  are  advancing  in  growth;  but  if  required 
to  bloom  shortly,  they  must  not  be  disturbed,  merely  kept  in  shape,  and 
have  plenty  of  water  and  free  ventilation.  Continue  to  strike  bedding 
stock  for  late  blooming.  Fuchsias,  geraniums,  verbenas,  and  petunias 
make  beautiful  specimens  for  pot-blooming  in  the  autumn,  if  struck  now 
and  kept  regularly  stopped  till  July.  They  should  not  have  a high  tem- 
perature, fuchsias  especially,  which  like  shade  and  moisture.  Cinerarias 
done  blooming  should  be  cut  down  and  planted  in  rich  soil,  in  a cold 
frame,  to  furnish  offsets  for  potting.  Camellias  and  azaleas  that  have 
made  their  young  shoots  should  have  a little  more  ventilation  to  prepare 
them  to  go  in  the  open  air  next  month  to  ripen  their  wood.  All  grow- 
ing plants,  and  especially  hard-wooded  ones,  must  be  regularly  stopped, 
and  have  plenty  of  air,  to  ensure  a sturdy  short-jointed  growth,  and  tiffany, 
or  the  canvas  called  “ strainer,”  put  up  inside  the  house,  where  moderate 
shading  may  be  necessary.  Pelargoniums  out  of  bloom  to  be  cut  in,  and 
allowed  to  break  before  repotting  them,  and  the  syringe  and  fumigator 
kept  in  use  as  may  be  necessary,  to  destroy  red-spider  and  green-fly.  Fire- 
heat  should  be  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible,  preparatory  to  clearing 
and  cleaning  out  the  house. 

Conservatory  will  soon  want  embellishing  with  plants  in  flower,  as 
many  of  the  climbers  and  other  large  subjects  will  be  past  their  best,  and 
tree-pseonies,  forced  roses,  deutzias,  &c.,  will  be  gone.  Celosia  pyramidalis, 
stocks,  balsams,  and  globe  amaranthus  should  be  pushed  forward ; fuchsias 
and  pelargoniums  will  of  course  te  coming  on  well,  and  herbaceous  calceo- 
larias ought  now  to  be  making  a grand  show.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
plenty  of  these  things,  because  of  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  at  the  season 
when  lawn  parties  are  in  vogue,  end  a good  supply  will  allow  of  frequent 


ohnngnn  in  this  conservatory,  where,  if  anywhere,  variety  and  ohango  are 
charming.  Permanent  occupants  of  tho  conservatory  will  now  bo  growing 
with  vigour,  and  must  havo  plenty  of  water.  Use  shading  sufficient  to 
prevent  scorching,  but  do  not  treat  tho  Hunshino  as  an  enemy. 

Azaleas  must  now  bo  growing  fro>dy,  and  tho  best  place  for  them  is  a 
vinory  or  pit.  It  is  not  good  for  them  to  bo  near  the  glass,  even  if  it  is 
shaded  ; much  better  to  bo  far  from  the  glass  without  shade.  Weuk 
manure-water  will  greatly  benefit  those  that  aro  well  established  in  their 
pots,  nnd  are  not  to  bo  shifted  this  year  ; but  any  lately  shifted  should  not 
have  a drop  of  anything  but  pure  soft  water.  A damp  atmosphere  is 
eminently  favourable  to  the  now  growth.  Any  just  done  blooming  to  have 
the  trusses  romoved,  ill  placed  shoots  cut  back,  nnd  then  be  shut  up. 

Camellias  that  were  put  into  heat  to  start  thorn  into  growth  must  now 
bo  cooled  down  preparatory  to  hardening  off.  At  the  same  time  lessen  con- 
siderably the  supply  of  water.  It  would  be  better  in  many  gardens  no 
doubt  if  oamollias  were  never  put  out  of  doors,  for  tho  cultivator  who  is 
hard  pressed  for  work  is  apt  to  leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  as 
one  part  of  that  abandonment  consists  in  giving  them  no  water,  it  follows 
that  they  ore  sometimes  quite  dried  up,  and  the  newly-formed  flower-buds 
receive  a shock  which  causes  them  to  fall  when  they  ought  to  flower. 
Tho  fact  is,  the  most  important  season  in  the  management  of  the  camellia 
is  now  before  us,  namely,  tho  season  when  the  growth  is  ripening  and  the 
flower-buds  are  forming. 

Epacris. — All  the  early-flowering  kinds  will  now  require  a shift,  and  it 
should  be  done  before  the  new  growth  has  proceeded  far.  They  should 
first  be  pruned  into  shape.  It  is  not  necessary  to  break  the  ball,  but  the 
crocks  and  pieces  of  charcoal  must  be  removed.  Put  them  in  pots  two 
sizes  larger  than  they  are  in  now,  using  peat  of  a kind  that  can  be  broken 
up  without  soiling  the  fingers,  and  with  it  a good  proportion  of  silver-sand. 
Put  a few  nodules  of  charcoal  over  the  crocks,  and  pot  firm.  Place  them 
in  a pit  or  cool  house  when  potted,  and  give  a little  shade,  and  keep  them 
close.  When  growing  freely,  nip  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  promote 
a bushy  habit.  The  best  place  for  epacris  all  summer  is  in  a pit  on  a bed 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  They  must  never  be  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the 
summer  sun,  but  must  not  be  constantly  shaded. 

Ericas  must  be  removed  to  cold  pits,  unless  they  are  grouped  with  New 
Holland  plants  in  a very  light  airy  house  built  especially  for  such  plants. 
Those  that  are  growing  freely  require  abundance  of  water.  Our  own 
native  heaths  grow  to  an  immense  stature  in  bogs,  though  they  live  and 
flower  finely  on  dry  gravelly  slopes  where  not  a drop  of  water  can  lodge. 
There  is  not  a single  species  of  Cape  heath  but  will  derive  benefit  from 
abundance  of  water  in  the  growing  season.  In  like  manner,  they  eDjoy  air 
and  light,  and  close  houses  or  pits  are  death  to  them. 

Cuttings  of  all  the  bedders  should  be  taken  as  far  as  they  can  be  spared, 
either  by  bushy  plants,  or  to  stop  leaders  of  those  that  ought  to  be  bushy. 
Always  allow  the  plants  cut  from  to  break  before  disturbing  them  at  the 
root,  as  one  check  is  sufficient  at  a time.  Hardy  spring  flowering  plants 
may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered,  and  a stock 
of  Alyssum,  Arabis,  double  Walls,  &c.,  got  up  very  quickly  and  with  less 
trouble  than  by  sowing  seeds. 

Fuchsias  for  exhibition  to  have  frequent  and  regular  attention,  the 
growth  to  be  symmetrical,  plants  never  to  lack  moisture;  not  much  sun. 
Bedding  fuchsias  are  best  from  cuttings  of  the  season,  the  old  stools  to  be 
thrown  away.  Make  the  beds  deep  and  rich  with  plenty  of  old  dung  and 
good  leaf-mould. 

Geraniums  struck  now  will  make  fine  plants  to  bloom  from  July  to 
November.  Cuttings  of  geraniums  should  now  be  inserted  singly  in  thumb- 
pots,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  shifting  to  60’s  without  injury  to  the  roots  as 
soon  as  large  enough. 

Balsams  and  Cockscombs  for  exhibition  to  have  a good  shift  in  rich 
light  soil,  and  a little  extra  heat  to  promote  new  roots.  They  must  have 
abundance  of  water  to  prevent  green-fly,  which  is  sure  to  attack  them 
if  they  are  starved.  As  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  give  manure-water, 
but  not  till  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Balsams  required 
very  large  must  have  the  bloom-buds  nipped  out  as  fast  as  they  show, 
and  the  points  of  the  shoots  stopped,  to  cause  them  to  break  and  form 
dense  bushes. 

Cinerarias  to  have  a little  sandy  compost  placed  around  the  stool,  into 
which  the  suckers  will  throw  roots,  so  that  when  taken  off  they  may  be 
put  into  thumbs  singly  at  once,  which  is  a gain  of  time  and  strength  to 
the  plants.  As  they  are  cut  down  and  moulded,  place  them  in  a cold 
frame,  and  shade  from  midday  sun. 

Reserve  Plants. — There  will  be  a certain  number  of  Geraniums,  Ver- 
benas, Calceolarias,  &c.,  left  after  the  beds  are  filled,  and  these  may 
be  grown  into  specimens  for  keeping  the  houses  gay,  and  to  make  good 
any  gaps  that  occur  in  the  planting.  A few  cuttings  of  geraniums  of  all 
the  sorts  in  stock  should  be  taken  now  and  potted  singly  in  thumbs,  which 
they  will  soon  fill  with  roots  in  a warm  house,  and  form  stocky  plants  for 
autumn  bloom.  OJds-and-ends  of  plant  stock  for  which  there  is  no 
immediate  use  should  be  placed  out  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the 
best  material  to  stand  the  pots  on  is  the  cocoa-nut  refuse,  in  which  no 
insects  will  harbour.  It  is  always  sweet  and  moist. 

Stobe  anh  ©rcbftt  !|ottse. 

Orchid  House. — In  the  Indian  and  Mexican  houses  abundant  moisture 
and  a liberal  temperature  may  be  allowed.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  most  valued  species  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, hence  frequent  sprinkling  of  the  paths  and  stages  should  be  prac- 
tised. Where  there  are  large  plants  needing  abundance  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  the  walls  and  tables  near  them  should  be  drenched  frequently, 
and  the  tanks  should  be  kept  full.  This  treatment  will  be  most  needed 
by  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  Phalaenopsis,  Dendrobiums,  and  Aerides,  which 
make  little  progress  unless  liberally  treated.  Manage,  however,  to  get  the 
houses  rather  dry  once  a day  by  means  of  ventilation,  so  as  by  shutting-up 
and  watering  to  imitate  the  natural  deposition  of  dew  of  the  jungles,  from 
which  these  plants  come.  When  syringing,  use  a very  fine  rose  to  cause 
the  water  to  fall  in  a shower.  Plants  on  blocks  must  be  dipped  twice  a 
day.  Plants  recently  potted  must  be  kept  alive  chiefly  by  means  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  until  established,  when  they  may  have  dipping  and 
syringing  as  required.  In  any  case  of  accident  to  a plant,  cut  away  at  once 
any  bruised  leaves.  Plants  newly  received  from  abroad  place  in  damp 
moss  in  a warm  place  until  they  begin  to  grow,  then  pot  or„  block  them, 
and  give  very  little  water  until  they  have  taken  to  their  stations.  These 
should  always  have  the  warmest  part  of  the  house  and  plenty  of  atmo- 
spherio  moisture.  Plants  in  flower  to  be  kept  cool,  and  in  a dry  atmo- 
sphere. To  prepare  them  for  removal  to  the  dwelliDg-room,  where  they  are 
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always  welcome,  remove  them  first  to  the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  and  let 
them  go  nearly  dry,  having  only  enough  water  to  keep  the  roots  moderately 
moist.  Water  should  never  be  thrown  upon  the  blooms  of  orchids,  and  as 
far  as  possible  bees  and  other  inseots  should  not  be  allowed  access  to 
them,  as  in  case  of  the  blossoms  being  fertilized  they  soon  wither.  Tem- 
perature of  Indian  house  06°  to  70°  by  night,  75°  to  85°  by  day.  During 
sunny  days  the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  90’,  if  the  air  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  without  harm.  We  must  repeat  the  advice  given 
last  month,  to  use  shading,  which  may  now  be  kept  up  for  the  season. 

Winter  Flowers. — This  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  a supply  of 
Cannas,  Begonias,  Euphorbias,  Justicias,  Poinsettias,  and  other  quick- 
growing soft-wooded  plants,  for  display  during  winter.  Specimen  plants 
to  bo  assisted  with  manure-water,  and  the  shoots  to  be  stopped  of  all 
shrubby  and  branching  kinds.  Justicias  especially  should  be  freely  grown 
now,  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened  for  a good  bloom  at  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

Stove  Climbers  now  want  plenty  of  room,  and  liberal  culture ; the 
syringe  will  do  wonders  to  keep  down  vermin.  Average  temperature  for 
pines  75”  at  night,  85°  to  90°  by  day ; for  general  collections,  65°  to  70°  at 
night,  and  75°  to  85°  by  day. 

^Forcing  ^ft. 

Pines. — Suckers  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appear- 
ance, except  so  far  as  they  may  be  required  for  stock.  Queens  never 
produce  good  fruit  unless  the  suckers  are  removed  early.  Young  pines, 
for  winter  fruiting,  should  be  in  a rather  light  soil,  to  prevent  excess 
of  moisture  from  stagnating  about  them.  Pines  for  fruiting  in  autumn 
to  have  a bottom-heat  of  90°  by  day,  and  75°  by  night,  with  abundance 
of  moisture.  Plants  throwing  up  suckers  to  have  abundant  watering  and 
every  necessary  attention.  In  too  many  instances  they  are  neglected  at 
this  stage  of  their  growth,  and  the  consequence  is  that  stock  has  to 
be  raised  from  poor  weak  suckers  instead  of  the  strongest  that  the  plants 
can  make. 

Vines  that  have  their  roots  in  inside  borders  should  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water,  and  the  shoots  should  be  tied  in  in  good  time.  Vines  in  pots 
will  require  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  stopping  of  laterals 
must  be  attended  to,  to  regulate  the  growth.  Red-spider  must  be  kept 
in  check  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  and  the  best  method  of  using  it  is  to  paint 
the  pipes  with  a mixture  of  sulphur,  lime,  soot,  and  water.  Go  over  the 
bunches  occasionally,  and  thin  them  regularly,  to  promote  their  beauty 
and  the  size  of  the  berries. 

Melons  just  planted  must  be  kept  close  and  warm  till  the  roots  get  to 
work,  and  then  a short-jointed  growth  should  be  encouraged  by  moder- 
ate ventilation  and  abundance  of  light. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  will  require  plenty  of  air  and  a brisk  bottom- 
heat.  Re-line  the  beds  where  necessary.  Train  and  thin  the  shoots. 
After  lining,  give  plenty  of  water  round  the  insides  of  the  frames.  Sow 
or  strike  cuttings  for  succession.  Ridge  cucumbers  to  be  planted  out 
under  hand-lights  or  trenches  two  feet  and  a half  wide  and  one  foot  deep, 
filled  with  dung  twice  round  to  a foot  above  the  level.  The  dung 
should  not  be  soiled  over  for  a few  days  after  making  the  bed. 

Peaches  ripening  to  have  as  much  air  night  and  day  as  can  be  given  ; 
if  the  lights  are  off,  all  the  better.  Keep  the  atmosphere  pretty  dry, 
but  the  border  must  be  moist  while  the  trees  are  still  growing.  As  soon 
as  the  trees  show  that  they  have  made  sufficient  growth,  assist  them  to 
ripen  the  wood  by  letting  the  border  get  rather  dry,  and  the  more  the 
sun  roasts  them  the  better.  We  have  frequently  advised  the  clothing  of 
the  lower  part  of  leggy  trees  by  inserting  grafts.  Where  that  was  ne- 
glected at  the  proper  time,  the  object  may  be  accomplished  by  inserting 
buds,  which  will  now  take  directly. 

ON  THE  NUTRITIVE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  WATER. 

By  Professor  Scjiulz-Schultzenstein. 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

(Continued  from  p.  202.) 

In  my  treatise  “ On  the  Discovery  of  the  Real  Mode  of  Nutrition  in 
Plants,”  I have  thoroughly  explained  the  operation  of  gypsum,  and  illustrated 
it  by  experiments.  It  rests  simply  on  the  supply  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
assimilation  of  sulphur,  whereby  the  oxygen  is  carried  off  by  respiration. 
The  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  gypsum  is  not  immediately  appropriated 
by  plants ; but  the  abundant  oxalic  acid  in  leguminous  plants  sets  the  sul- 
phuric Bcid  free,  since  the  oxalic  acid,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  affinity 
for  lime,  combines  with  it  to  form  oxalate  of  lime.  In  the  older  parts  of  the 
plant,  therefore,  as  a residuum  of  this  process,  largo  quantities  of  crystallized 
oxalate  of  lime  arc  found,  which  often  fill  the  whole  tissue. 

Thaer  was  aware  that  pure  attenuated  sulphuric  acid  sprinkled  on  plants 
has  the  same  effect  as  gypsum,  which  is  easily  explained  by  tho  fact  that 
gypsum  itself  operates  by  means  of  the  elimination  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
means  of  oxalic  acid.  Gypsum,  therefore,  has  no  effect  on  plants  like  grasses, 
which  contain  little  or  no  oxalic  acid.  This  old  experience  is  explicable  only 
in  this  manner.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  as  gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime  is 
decomposed  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  assimilated,  and 
exactly  in  the  same  way  all  other  salts  of  lime,  and  amongst  them  the 
humate. 

Were  Liebig’s  theory  true,  lhat  gypsum  acts  only  by  tho  fixation  of 
ammonia,  the  effect  on  all  plants  must  ho  tho  same,  and  similar  to  lhat  of 
animal  manure ; in  this  case  gypsum  must  be  as  profitable  a manure  to 
meadows,  rye  and  wheat  crops,  as  to  clover  and  peas,  which  is,  however, 
notoriously  contrary  to  truth. 

Tho  Liebigian  theory  of  patent  manures,  which  rests  on  erroneous  views 
of  tho  nutriment  of  plants  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  according 
to  which  a mixture  of  salts  of  potash  and  soda  with  lime  and  magnesia  is  pre- 
pared with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  its  practical  use, 
and  the  sanguine  hopes  which  were  entertained  by  many  in  its  favour  havo 
been  sadly  deceived.  Princo  Dimitrii  Dalgoroucki  has  in  consequence  lost  a 
whole  crop  of  mangel-wurzel  in  tho  south  of  Russia.  Curiously  enough  the 
majority  have  not  given  up  the  theory  of  tho  nourishment  of  plants  by  ear 
bonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  especially  that  of  their  nutriment 
by  moans  of  the  air,  though  Liebig’s  manure  has  proved  a failure. 

Tho  theoretic  grounds  which  have  been  brought  forwnr  I since  tho  limo 
of  Van  Hclrnont,  Do  Geer,  and  Uonnet  against  nutriment  from  tho  soil,  and 
in  favour  of  the  sustenance  of  plants  from  the  air,  have  been  constantly 
repeated,  to  the  prejudice  of  science  and  practical  cultivation,  without  nny 
thorough  refutation.  They  deserve  therefore  to  ho  recapitulated  and  illus 
trated.  Van  Jlolmont,  in  1054,  instituted  an  experiment  of  planting  uwillow, 


of  51bs.  weight,  in  a pot  filled  with  290  lbs.  of  dried  earth,  and  watered  this 
in  a covered  pot  with  river-water  only.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  tho 
willow  weighed  109  lbs.  3 ozs.,  and  the  soil  after  being  dried  198  lbs. ; so 
that  the  earth  had  lost  21bs.,  while  the  tree,  without  reckoning  the  fallen 
leaves,  had  gained  164  lbs.  On  this  it  was  concluded  that  nutrition  takes 
place  by  the  decomposition  of  water  and  from  the  air,  without  a knowledge 
of  the  large  quantity  of  humus  contained  in  the  river- water,  which  was  more 
than  enough  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  increase.  Similar  experiments 
were  mado  by  Eller  (1752)  and  Duhamel  (1748),  and  admit  of  tho  same 
explanation,  the  error  involved  in  them  being  inevitable  so  long  as  tho 
quantity  of  humus  in  spring  and  river  water  was  imperfectly  known.  Bonnet 
sowed  in  a wet  sponge  and  moss  oats  and  barley,  and  obtained  a few  miser- 
able plants,  a circumstance  which  admits  of  explanation  if  it  is  considered 
that  all  dead  organic  substances  are  changed  into  humus  by  contact  with  tho 
roots  of  plants.  Do  Geer  endeavoured  to  raise  plants  on  strips  of  paper, 
cotton- wool,  and  sawdust;  he  produced  only  a few  shoots,  but  regarded  these 
as  the  product  of  nutrition  from  tho  air,  although  it  docs  not  appear  why,  in 
this  case,  as  gigantic  plants  should  not  be  developed  as  in  good  soil.  lie  left 
out  of  sight  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  organic  matrix  ; the  experiments 
moreover  were  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  observed  that  in  new  saw- 
dust plants  not  only  would  not  grow,  but  soon  perished. 

Very  recently  the  theory  of  the  aerial  nourishment  of  plants  has  received 
some  support  from  the  communications  of  the  English  traveller  Darwin, 
which,  it  may  he  assumed,  were  brought  forward  without  a proper  knowledgo 
of  the  circumstances  by  Liebig,  Scbleiden,  &c.  Darwin  had  before  him 
especially  the  cultivation  of  tropical  countries— the  culture  of  rice,  sugar- 
cane, bananas,  coffee,  yams,  and  mandioeca,  which  is  conducted  by  mere 
irrigation  without  any  aoimal  manure.  Darwin  has  himself  visited  but  few 
tropical  countries  where  such  a cultivation  takes  place  without  manure,  and 
has  observed  even  this  very  imperfectly.  lie  instances  the  cultivation  of 
maize  in  Peru  and  Chili,  which  is  conducted  in  b -rren  river-sand,  without 
remembering  that  it  is  irrigated  by  rich  humous  water  from  the  mountains,  and 
in  consequence  receives  the  richest  possible  nutriment.  Further,  he  con- 
cludes from  the  cultivation  of  the  oil-palm  in  Guinea,  in  the  moist  sand  of 
the  coast,  that  nourishment  takes  place  from  the  air.  Schleiden,  Liebig,  &c. 
have  spoken  with  amazement  of  the  fact  that  33,000,009  lbs.  of  palm-oil  are 
exported  every  year  from  Guinea,  which  contains  some  24,000,000  lbs.  of 
carbon,  without  any  animal-dung  from  which  it  might  arise,  and  conclude 
therefore  that  dung  and  soil  supply  no  carbon.  Had  they  known  that  a 
single  moderate-sized  German  river — the  Elbe,  fof  instance,  at  Magdeburg — 
yields  daily  1798  cwt.,  or  yearly  64,728,000  lbs.  of  humous  extract,  which 
contains  above  40,000,000  lbs.  of  carbon,  their  amazement  at  an  exportation 
of  24  000,000  lbs.  from  the  whole  of  Guinea  would  be  much  diminished, 
especially  since  the  waters  of  tropical  lands  are  far  richer  in  diffused  humus 
than  those  of  colder  districts.  Darwin  and  Tschichatschew  (“  Travels 
through  the  Pampas,”  1844)  estimate  that  a proportionate  quantity  of  carbon 
is  afforded,  without  any  manure,  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  herbage  in 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  which  countless  herds  of  wild  oxen  and 
horses  are  supported — simply  from  the  skins  of  these  animals,  which  answer 
to  a weight  of  6,000,000  lbs.,  which  therefore  must  arise  from  the  carbonic 
arid  of  the  air  and  the  decomposition  of  water.  When,  however,  we  con- 
sider how  rich  the  water  of  the  soil  is  in  humus , we  shall  see  that  the  alleged 
amount  of  organic  matter  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  carbon  which 
flows  yearly  into  the  sea  with  the  humus  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  into 
which  rivers  pour  whose  waters  are  almost  black,  and  which  is  constantly 
renewed  from  the  soil.  According  to  Darwin’s  theory,  the  culture  of  palms 
in  our  stoves  could  certainly  not  be  accomplished. 

To  arrive  at  a correct  judgment  of  the  cultivation  of  plants  without 
manure  in  warm  climates,  great  distinctions  must  be  made  of  different  lands 
and  localities.  We  may  reckon  as  countries  in  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
cultivation  is  carried  on  by  mere  irrigation  without  the  use  of  manure, — in 
Asia,  Arabia,  Persia,  Turkistan,  Chiwa,  Boehara,  the  East  Indies,  Siam, 
Cochin  China,  China,  Japan,  Malacca,  Birma,  Ceylon,  Java,  New  Holland, 
Tasmania,  and  the  South -Sea  Islands ; in  Africa,  the  Cape,  Guinea,  Mada- 
gascar, Senegal,  Marocco,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Madeira ; in  America,  the 
Brazils,  Mexico,  Chili,  Southern  North  America,  and  a part  of  Canada.  In 
these  different  countries,  however,  in  spite  of  the  irrigation,  the  soil  is  not 
equally  favourable  to  cultivation,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  as  im- 
portant an  element  of  fruitfulness  as  with  us.  It.  is  a very  great  error,  there- 
fore, when  Schleiden,  Liebig,  &c.,  decide  from  the  very  imperfect  and  one- 
sided observations  of  Darwin  on  the  perfect  indifference  of  tropical  soils  as 
regards  the  success  of  cultivation. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  Hindustan,  especially  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  wo  havo  the  excellent  observations  of  Franc.  Hamilton  (Bu- 
chanan), “ Journey,”  ii.  pp.  504-857,  as  also  of  Christie  (Jameson’s  “New 
Edinl).  Journ.”  1820,  April-Oct.).  Good  and  had  classes  of  soil  arc  generally 
distinguished  there,  as  in  Germany,  with  reference  to  their  constitution, 
colour,  aridity  and  moisture.  The  richest  black  soil  is  tho  “ cotton-ground,” 
which  covers  tho  whole  basin  of  tho  table-land  of  Darwar,  in  tho  Deccan,  in 
bods  which  are  often  from  20-30  feet  thick,  and  are  frequently  deeply  cut  by 
tho  tributaries  of  the  Kistna.  This  soil  becomes  extraordinarily  hot  in  dry 
weather,  and  affects  the  plants  by  its  temperature.  It  has  arisen  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  trap  rock,  which  extends  far  and  wide  through  tho 
Deccan,  and  derives  its  dark  colour  from  root-fibres  and  animal  and  vege- 
table debris.  This  soil  produoes  from  year  to  year  without  manure,  which  is 
not  surprising,  from  its  great  depth,  inasmuch  as  its  thinnest  stratum  is  at 
least  3 feet. 

Cotton,  however,  can  ho  cultivated  on  this  soil  only  evory  third  year. 
It  is  sown  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  in  August  and  September;  it 
vegetates  in  a week,  and  grows  in  tho  dry  season,  with  indigo,  spring-wheat, 
and  tobacco.  Tho  harvest  is  from  January  to  March. 

A second  sowing  takes  place  at  tho  end  of  May,  or  tho  beginning  of  Juno, 
at  the  commencement  of  tho  rainy  season,  ns  soon  ns  tho  ground  is  soft,  of 
barley,  clcusine,  and  sesamum,  which  aro  eapablo  of  enduring  considerable 
moisture. 

The  third  summer's  sowing  takes  placo  at  tho  end  of  June  or  the  beginning 
of  July,  during  tho  height  of  tho  monsoon  rain,  especially  of  leguminous 
plants,  as  beans,  lentils,  Dotichos  lablab , D.  Catiang,  F>.  tranqucbaricus , and 
Cytisus  Cajan,  hosides  sorghum  ami  lice.  The  mountain-rice,  aroording  to 
Christie,  is  manured. 

Even  tho  sandy  bottoms  on  tho  coast,  whore  tho  coco-palms  aro  cultivated, 
may  ho  divided  into  good  and  bad.  In  good  moist  soil  tho  cooo  grows  so  fast 
that  it  bears  fruit  in  eight  yoars,  and  in  twelve  has  attained  its  lull  diameter, 
lasting  to  eighty.  Tho  poorer  tho  soil,  tho  later  tho  palm  is  in  coming  to 
perfection,  and  tho  shorter  tho  duration.  In  good  soil  oueh  tree  produces 
monthly  twenty,  or  yearly  100  nuts,  while  in  bad  soil  it  yields  only  from 
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two  to  nix.  It  beara  blossoms  every  month  in  good  soil  only,  and  yields 
palm-juioo  tho  whole  your;  in  poorer  bottoms  the  produce  of  wine  is  smull 
and  ut  tho  most  continues  for  six  months  only. 

All  this  is  quito  incompatible  with  tho  theory  of  air-nutrition.  Wo  have 
information  with  respect  to  tho  soil  ol  tho  island  of  Java,  trom  Itnftlos  in  his 
“History  of  Java,”  and  from  Junghuhn.  According  to  tho  fortuity,  they 
distinguish:  1.  Kioh  black  mould  in  tho  course  of  rivers  (Tfina  lftdu),  such 

as  occurs  hotwoon  Batavia  and  Woltewroden,  with  a rioh  vegetation  of 
banana,  mango,  tamarind,  custard  npplo,  and  coffee.  I ho  richer  in  humus , tho 
lightor  and  looser  tho  soil,  tho  more  it  is  adapted  for  ooffoe- plantation. 
2.  Tana  linohad  is  a pure  whito  clay  with  sand,  which  in  plains  fitted 
for  irrigation  yields  a single  rice-harvest.  3.  lima  pasir  is  tho  alluvial 
soil  in  th,o  maritime  district — the  delta-land. 

Tho  nature  of  tho  soil  in  tho  North  of  China  has  bcon  described  by 
Fortuno  (“  Wanderings  in  tho  Northern  Provinces  of  Chinn,”  London,  1847). 
Tho  cotton-ground  is  horo  a rioh  but  nover  boggy  loam,  though  it  is 
manured  with  canal-mud.  Tea  succeeds  only  on  very  fruitful  rich  sandy 
loam.  Sinco  tho  agriculture  horo  docs  not  depend  on  breeding  cattle,  tho 
uso  of  greon  manure  is  gonoral.  In  tho  rice- fields  a Trifolium  and 
Coronilla  are  cultivated  for  manuro,  which  is  of  uso  in  the  caso  of  rice, 
which  is  poor  in  nitrogenous  matter,  but  does  not  answer  for  wheat. 

Tho  sugar-cane  att»ins  a height  of  from  10-16  feet  in  Guiana,  in  the 
flooded  levels  of  tho  Esscquibo;  while  in  the  hungry  limestone  it  is  but 
from  6-10  feet  high.  We  see,  then,  what  enormous  errors  requiro  rec- 
tification, as  regards  tho  accounts  of  tho  fertility  even  of  the  most  barren 
soil  within  the  tropics. 

One  of  the  most  important  observations  is  that  even  tho  richest  soil, 
when  it  is  tilled  year  after  year  without  any  manure,  is  at  last  completely 
exhausted,  which  would  be  quito  impossible  if  nourishment  were  derived 
from  tho  air.  The  richest  sugar- plantations  in  Guiana,  on  the  Esscquibo, 
endure  only  forty  years.  Tho  unmanured  coffee-plantations  of  Java  last 
about  the  same  time.  According  to  Junghuhn,  those  on  the  terraces  of 
Tjisondari,  planted  in  1804,  had  grown  quito  wild  in  1846,*  and  yielded 
very  little  fruit;  whereas  recent  plantations,  made  since  1836,  were  so  luxu- 
riant that  not  a sunbeam  could  reach  the  earth.  The  richest  soil  of  Texas  is 
exhausted  in  twenty  years ; the  poorer  in  from  eight  to  ten.  This  exhaustion 
depends,  not  upon  the  exhaustion  of  ammonia,  as  asserted  by  Liebig  and 
Boussingault,  since,  according  to  the  observations  of  Baumhauer  and  Krockcr, 
the  contents  of  the  soil  in  ammonia  without  any  manure  are  far  larger  than 
could  be  tho  case  were  it  exhausted  by  the  growing  plants;  besides,  ammonia, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Kuhlmann,  is  naturally  reproduced  in  the 
soil  itself.  The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  depends  rather  on  the  exhaustion  of 
the  humus  ; and  from  this  arises  the  possibility  of  restoring  its  fertility  by 
means  of  mouldering  humific  dung.  But  where  no  manure  is  used,  fertility 
is  restored  after  many  years  by  tne  growth  and  decomposition  of  hardy 
weeds  which  are  supported  by  the  moist  innutritious  soil.  We  find,  accord- 
ing to  Junghuhn,  in  Sumatra  and  Java  abandoned  plantations  turning  into 
Allang-fields  (tracts  overrun  with  species  of  Saccharum),  while  the  inhabi- 
tants avail  themselves  of  new  plots  of  forest-ground.  The  effect  of  fallowing 
is  nothing  more  than  that  of  dressing  ground  with  green  weeds,  which  live 
on  the  water  of  the  soil  (which  is  poor  in  nutritious  matter),  and  then  form 
humus  by  their  decomposition.  The  process  which  favours  the  nourishment 
of  plants  is  the  process  of  decomposition. 

The  assumption  of  Liebig,  in  favour  of  the  carbonic-acid  theory,  that  every 
acre  of  land,  whether  it  be  meadow  or  field,  produces  on  an  average  20  cwt. 
of  dry  vegetable  matter,  either  as  hay,  wood,  clover,  corn,  or  tubers,  rests 
Upon  cn'irc  ignorance  of  the  experience  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  is 
as  wrong  as  the  imperfect  observations  of  Darwin,  according  to  which  tropi- 
cal plants  grow  from  pure  sand  by  means  of  the  air.  Such  notions  can  only 
lead  to  error  in  practice,  and  act  injuriously  on  cultivation  if  it  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  such  theories.  All  experiments  on  the  fertility  or 
sterility  of  soils,  on  the  restoration  of  fertility  by  means  of  different  kinds  of 
manure,  on  the  different  produce  of  woods,  meadows,  fields,  and  gardens,  are 
useless  in  the  face  of  such  assumptions ; we  may  as  well  give  up  speaking  of 
fruitful  and  barren  land.  The  reckonings  of  pounds  and  hundred-weights  of 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  in  plants,  which  proceed  on  such  fundamen- 
tally erroneous  prejudices,  are  altogether  worihless,  and  lead  only  to  per- 
plexity in  things  of  every-day  experience.  The  carbonic-acid  theory  has 
long  retarded  and  confused  the  physiology  of  plants,  and  separated  science 
from  practice,  as  its  theories  are  practically  useless.  Such  errors  and 
such  ignorance  must  be  expressly  and  clearly  exposed,  in  order  first 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  then  to  make  progress  possible  to  something 
better. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  upon  its  capability  of  furnishing  nu- 
tritive dissolvable  substances,  with  which  the  surface-water  may  be  im- 
pregnaUd.  The  humus  must  be  capable  of  being  dissolved.  The  insoluble 
condition  of  ulmin  in  peat  does  not  allow  water  to  extract  from  its  nutri- 
tive matter;  therefore  peat- moss,  though  moist,  is  sterile  without  contact 
with  the  air  through  desiccation.  The  soluble  humous  constituents  of  the 
soil  must  be  difficult  of  solution,  in  order  to  their  entering  into  the 
water  in  a very  weak  proportion,  since  plants  can  receive  nourishment  in 
very  weak  solutions  only.  This  is  a very  important  point,  that  plants  can 
endure  no  concentrated  food.  The  richer  the  soil,  the  greater  must  be 
the  quantity  of  moisture  to  attenuate  properly  the  nutritive  liquid.  This 
is  the  reason  why  strong  manure  is  so  injurious  in  a dry  soil.  Inquiries 
into  the  injury  of  plants  from  concentrated  manure,  suggested  the  idea  to 
Ingenhousz  that  dung  does  not  enter  principally  into  plants  in  the  form  of 
a solution,  hut  must  be  converted  into  a gaseous  form  by  decomposition, 
and  that  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  are  the  peculiar  nutritive  elements  of 
plants, — a theory  which  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  practice  of 
manuring. 

A consequence  of  the  reception  of  very  attenuated  nutriment  is  the  great 
need  of  water,  and  the  great  quantity  which  plants  consume.  The  strong 
evaporation  of  plants,  on  which  we  have  the  old  statistical  experiments  of 
Hales,  Duhamel,  and  Bonnet,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  ones  of  Schiibler, 
corresponds  with  this  large  quantity  of  water.  A surface  of  water  covered 
with  Pistia  Stratiotes , according  to  Isert,  gives  off  six  times  as  much  as  that 
which  is  free.  The  negroes  in  Guinea,  as  Forster  relates,  place  this 
plant  in  pots  of  water  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  to  cool  the  air. 
Schiibler  found  that  a square  foot  of  meadow-ground,  covered  with  grass, 
gave  off  twice  as  much  evaporation  as  40-45  cubic  inches  of  water.  The 
evaporation  of  a moderately  large  potato-plant  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
lg-21bs.  daily;  so  that  when  full-grown  it  consumes  mostly  about  601b?.  of 
water.  It  appears  that  no  physical  drying  takes  place,  irum  the  fact  that, 


* Literally  had  been  converted  into  Allang-fields,  a term  explained  below. 


as  tho  plant  in  autumn  withers  and  decays,  tho  evaporation  diminishes  in  un 
extraordinary  dogroo. 

Tho  very  attenuated  condition  of  tho  humous  nutritive  matter  in  surface- 
wator  makes  an  easy  transmission  of  it  possiblo.  There  exist  in  surface- 
water,  besides  tho  humous  extract,  porhumato  of  limo  and  ammonia,  bumates 
containing  nitrogen,  crenic  acid  and  its  modifications,  goic  acid,  humic  acid, 
ultnic  acid.  Instead  of  those  acids  taoro  appeur  in  tho  raw  sap,  after  imbi- 
bition, gallic  acid,  acotic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid, — also,  instead  of 
humous  extract,  on  tho  thickening  of  tho  raw  sap,  as  for  example  in  birch, 
a gum  which  assumes  tho  colour  of  a humic  brown.  Those  new  acids  are 
slight  modifications  of  tho  proportionate  ingredients  of  humic  acid  ; and  it 
may  bo  regarded  as  a proof  that  they  ariso  from  those,  that  tho  colourless  sap 
containing  these  acids  is  very  easily  reduced  through  boiling  to  humus,  of 
which  it  assumes  tho  brown  tint.  Carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
aro  never  found  in  raw  sap.  Tho  further  aherations  are  those:  tho  change 
of  mucilago  (dextrine)  in  tho  sap  into  grapo  and  cane  sugar,  as  also  the 
separation,  by  respiration,  of  oxygon  from  tho  above-mentioned  vegetable 
acids,  which  are  tho  only  sources  of  the  oxygen  eliminated  from  p ants, 
whereby  the  plant  assimilates  not  only  carbon,  as  in  the  carbonic-acid  theory, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogon  of  the  baso  of  tho  acids  to 
form  gum,  sugar,  wax,  fatty  matter,  starch,  and  wood.  The  easy  transforma- 
tion of  humus  and  of  the  bituminous  constituents  of  the  soil  into  gum  and 
sugar,  appears  from  the  extraordinary  tendency  of  both,  especially  in  black 
soil,  to  form  sugar  in  tho  cultivation  of  beet-sugar  and  wino.  Tho  dark 
bituminous  lime  in  the  Crimea  produces  a rich  development  of  bunches  and 
large  berries ; tho  black  clay,  early  ripening  and  great  sweetness.  A largo 
production  of  sugar,  from  which  wine  acquires  its  peculiar  strength,  is  found 
only  in  dark  clay  and  calcareous  soil : tho  vineyards  on  the  light-coloured 
Jura  lime  and  white  chalk  yield  a rich  gathering,  but  a much  weaker  wine. 
Tho  darker  the  ground  is  with  humus,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
the  beet.  Manuring  with  turf  mouldering  in  the  air  has  afforded  tho  richest 
harvest  of  sugar-beet ; the  formation  of  sugar  in  beet  is  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented by  ammonia  and  fresh  animal  manure. 

The  process  of  nutrition  through  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  humic 
particles  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  humic  extracts,  and  humates,  may  be 
traced  through  every  step,  which  is  quite  impossible  according  to  the  car- 
bonic-acid theory. 

The  leading  fact  is,  that  the  materials  of  the  sip  are  imbibed  from  the 
soil  with  the  water,  but  that  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  arc 
not  found  in  the  water,  and  that  these  substances  are  not  found  in  the  raw 
sap.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  we  must  find  in  tho  imbibed  raw 
sap  those  materials  which,  after  the  Ingenhousz-Saussure  theory,  are  the 
chief  nutriment  of  plants.  Let  them  come  whence  they  will,  whether  from 
the  air  or  from  the  ground,  they  must  be  present  in  the  raw  sap,  if  they  are 
really  the  nutritive  matter  of  plants.  But  since  they  are  not  found  there  at 
all,  they  cannot  belong  to  this  category.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  impossible  to 
explain  tho  origin  of  the  matters  which  really  exi-t  in  raw  sap  (as  gum, 
sugar,  tartaric  acid,  gallic  acid,  malic  acid)  from  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  which,  however,  must  bs  the  case  if  that  theory  is  true.  On 
the  contrary,  the  origin  of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  sap  from  the  con- 
stituents of  the  water  which  we  have  enumerated,  is  easily  and  fully  explic- 
able, since  the  altered  constituents  of  humus  really  exist  in  the  sap  of  plants. 

The  near  relation  of  humous  extract  to  grape-sugar  was  pointed  out  by 
Saussure,  though  possibly  without  knowing  that  this  was  a constituent  of 
sap,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  presence  of  dextrine  and  its  relation  to  humous 
extract.  These  relations,  in  the  perplexity  of  the  views  which  have  arisen 
from  the  carbonic-acid  theory,  are  never  mentioned.  Sprengel,  who  was  the 
first,  after  Saussure,  to  examine  humus  completely  and  to  exhibit  its  dif- 
ferent salts,  set  out  from  the  notion  that  humic  acid  alone,  in  the  form  of 
humate  of  lime,  was  the  prime  nutriment.  Liebig  contended  against  this 
view  ; and  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  neutral  humate  of  lime  is  not  the  only  or 
the  chief  nutriment  of  plants,  since,  independently  of  their  difficulty  of  solu- 
tion, neutral  salts  cannot  be  directly  assimilated,  as  I have  proved. 

Sprengel,  as  well  as  his  opponents,  had  overlooked  the  importance  of 
humous  extract  and  perhumates.  Liebig  was  exasperated  against  the  notion 
of  the  reception  of  humous  extract  by  plants,  since  this  is  brown,  while  tho 
juice  of  plants  is  mostly  colourless.  It  was  overlooked,  however,  that  very 
weak  solutions  of  humous  extract,  as  those  in  river-water  or  surface-water, 
are  often  quite  colourless,  though  when  concentrated  by  inspissatioa  they 
become  brown.  The  clearest  waters  of  mountain-streams  contain  humous 
extract,  since  by  evaporation  they  give  a dark-brown  residuum. 

On  the  other  side,  Liebig  was  not  aware  that  the  colourless  sap  of  such 
trees  as  birch  and  maple  yields  a brown  humous  residuum  when  evaporated, 
as  I have  proved  by  experiment.  The  brown  tint,  therefore,  of  humous  ex- 
tract is  no  argument  against  its  imbibition  from  water. 

The  humous  extract  imbibed,  together  with  humic  acid  and  perhumates, 
forms  the  foundation  for  the  formation  of  dextrine  and  sugar  in  raw  sap, 
whence  the  gum  is  transformed  into  sugar.  The  dextrine  is  therefore,  at 
first,  of  a humous  brown,  as  also  grape-sugar.  The  formation  of  all  the  con- 
stituents of  sap  out  of  the  humous  particles  dissolved  in  surface-water  and 
river- water,  which  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  tho 
bituminous  particles  in  the  older  alpine  formations,  and  in  consequence  the 
process  of  nutrition,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  incontestable.  The 
further  development  of  these  constituents  into  vital  sap  has  been  followed 
out  by  us  in  our  treatise  “On  the  Discovery  of  the  Mode  of  Nutrition  in 
Plants,”  through  observations  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  according  to 
which  the  oxygen  given  out  does  not  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid,  but  simply  from  the  decomposition  of  tho  hydrated  vegetable 
acids,  or  the  mineral  acids  containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  All  this  was 
inexplicable  according  to  the  earlier  notions  on  the  nutritive  power  of  humus, 
while  the  facts  which  have  been  detailed  were  unknown.  This  was  tho 
cause  of  the  value  ascribed  to  the  carbonic-acid  theory,  and  of  the  practice  of 
manuring  in  gardens  and  in  the  fields  being  so  perplexed ; so  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  in  behalf  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  to  get 
rid  of  the  errors  of  this  theory ; while  it  is  a subject  of  regret  that,  in 
botanical  teaching,  theories  the  most  contrary  to  nature  and  in  contradiction 
to  all  practical  experience,  and  leading  only  to  botanical  perplexity,  should 
be  preferred.  It  was  necessary  to  show  previously  that  it  is  not  the  air,  but 
the  water  alone,  which  conveys  nourishment — that  the  nutritive  matter  is 
dissolved  in  water,  by  means  of  which  it  preserves  its  nutritive  powers — and 
how  it  works. 

The  observations  of  the  long-sustained  vegetation  in  many  succulent  plants, 
as  Sjdum,  Epidendrum,  Tradescantia,  are  very  deceptive  as  rrgaids  the  car- 
bonic-acid theory  and  the  nourishment  of  plants  from  air.  Such  plants  when 
hanging  in  the  air,  while  the  pots  are  unwatered,  flourish  only  after  having 
first  formed  fleshy  stems,  shoots,  leaves,  or  other  organs,  and  then,  like  a ger- 
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minating  potato,  live  at  tho  expense  of  the  fleshy  organism,  which  is  at  length 
completely  exhausted — which  frequently  happens  for  many  generations,  as 
the  older  portions  die  off  and  the  young  shoots  are  developed.  This  happens 
especially  when  the  plants  are  in  rich  ground  up  to  the  time  of  flowering, 
when  tho  young  shoots,  as  also  the  blossoms,  live  from  tho  nutritive  matter 
laid  up  in  the  older  stems.  These  phenomena  are  easily  explicable  from  the 
laws  of  anaphytosis,  though  not  comprehensible  from  those  ot  metamorphosis. 
It  is  never  possible  to  raise  a plant  from  germination  into  a perfect  individual 
in  pure  sand,  in  distilled  water,  or  in  pure  air,  without  any  nutriment  from 
soil.  All  attempts,  since  the  days  of  Bonnet  and  Do  Geer,  havo  failed. 
Plants  raised  from  seeds  germinating  without  soil  die  off  as  soon  as  the  nutri- 
ment which  was  laid  up  in  the  albumen  or  cotyledons  is  exhausted.  No  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  raise  plants  from  germinating  seed,  irrigated  with  water 
containing  carbonic  acid,  or  in  air  charged  with  carbonic  acid  : carbonic  acid 
acts  as  a poison  on  germinating  plants,  as  it  does  on  animals ; and  it  has 
been  a mere  superstition  of  many  savtins,  causing  them  to  dream  of  the 
possibility  of  such  aerial  nutriment,  while  they  do  not  see  with  open  lyes 
the  real  course  of  nutriment,  and  it  can  only  be  a matter  of  surprise 
that  so  many  cleave  more  to  the  old  botanical  superstition  than  to  reality. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  so-called  pure  water — pure  spring-water, 
pump-water,  river-water — contains  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  nutriment — 
the  knowledge  that  water  is  the  real  staple  of  nourishment  to  plants,  as  also 
of  the  gradual  development  of  the  constituents  of  raw  and  elaborated  sap 
from  the  ingredients  in  water,  is  calculated  to  throw  light  on  many  puzzling 
phenomena  in  vegetable  physiology  and  culture;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  many  circumstances  of  vegetable 
nutrition  which  were  formerly  explained  artificially  and  unnaturally,  from 
ignorance  of  circumstances  which  might  have  sugg-sted  abetter  explanation. 
The  art  of  making  water  nutritious  will  be  the  true  aim  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture. 


MODERN  PLANT  NAMING. 

A French  botanical  author  ridicules,  in  a vein  of  irony  which  will  scarcely 
survive  a free  translation,  the  frivolous  distinctions  upon  which  genera  and 
species  of  plants  are  often  established,  and  the  slender  claims  to  discovery 
which  led  to  personal  names  being  assigned  to,  or  assumed  by,  the  minute 
philosophers  who  make  such  distinctions: — “I  have  not  ended  (he  says) 
the  enumeration  of  the  pleasures  of  the  plant-gatherer ; there  is  still 
another  source  of  satisfaction,  the  liveliest  of  all  perhaps — it  is  that  which 
he  finds  in  the  indulgence  of  his  vanity.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  I speak  here  onlv  of  a certain  class  of  collectors,  and  not  of  earnest 
scientific  botanists.  He  of  whom  I wish  to  speak  is  proud  to  be  the  sole 
possessor  of  a species — proud  to  be  the  only  man  who  has  gathered  it — 
unspeakably  proud  to  be  alone  in  the  knowledge  of  its  habitat.  What 
would  he  not  give  to  be  the  discoverer  of  a new  species — still  more,  to 
found  a new  genus,  and  distinguish  it  by  his  own  name!  The  ambitious 
thought  fills  and  fires  him  with  a charming  enthusiasm  which  takes  the 
very  sleep  from  him,  and  often  prompts  him  to  rise  before  the  sun,  and  go 
forth  hopefully  upon  the  theatre  of  bis  explorations.  There  are  certain 
rare  plants  the  characters  of  which  are  imperfectly  known,  because  the 
authors  who  have  described  them  have  been  able  to  examine  them  only  in 
the  dry  state.  Who  knows  but  they  may  have  confounded  them  with 
allied  species,  or  even  united  two  distinct  genera  in  one  ? Our  herborizer 
searches  after  such  plants  with  a curious  interest : the  most  insignificant 
details  of  their  structure  become  to  him  the  objects  of  a minute  analysis. 
If  he  meet  with  the  slightest  exceptional  character,  or  even  with  a simple 
variation  in  size  or  colour,  the  difference  acquires  exaggerated  proportions 
in  his  eyes.  He  readily  persuades  himself  that  he  has  made  the  discovery 
of  a new  type,  and  he  knows  no  rest  until  his  name — be  it  French  or 
Teutonic,  ending  in  our,  or  in  ard,  or  in  ier,  or  in  ach,  or  in  mann,  or 
in  berg , or  in  ski,  or  in  dorf—  can  be  lengthened  by  the  Latin  termina- 
tion «t,  and  made  to  constitute  a generic  name.  I figure  to  myself  one  of 
these  ecstatic  monomaniacs  falling  upon  a rare  species,  which  he  has  long 
been  in  quest  of,  and  I think  I hear  his  exulting  soliloquy  : — 

‘ 0 happy  day ! 0 roost  auspicious  hour ! 

And  happiest  botanist  in  Flora’s  bower ! 

To  whom  alone  a species  stands  revealed, 

Long  sought  in  vain  o’er  many  a weary  field. 

And  here  at  last  it  bursts  upon  mv  sight, 

And  here  at  last  I welcome  with  delight. 

Which  future  memories  shall  oft  revive, 

A plant  Linnaeus  never  saw  alive. 

Caducous  petals  I fleeting  anthers,  too  ! 

Ye  could  not,  though  ye  would,  elude  my  viow  : 

Your  organs  marvellous,  which  now  I see. 

Shall  never  more  be  mvsteries  to  me. 

Pistil ! I hail  thee  with  fond  admiration  I 
Stamens  ! receive  my  loving  salutation  ! 

But  what  see  I there  ? 

An  articulate  hair 

At  each  nectary’s  basis,  I vow  and  declare ! 

Linnaeus’s  description  fails 
In  one  of  the  ersential  details. 

That  jointed  hair,  now  first  disclosed  to  view, 

Behold  I to  science  adds  a species  new. 

And  henceforth  it  shall  flourish  in  the  books 
Under  my  name— the  immortal  name  of  Snooks  1 
And,  consecrated  there,  as  ages  fly  on, 

Shall  o’er  the  world  be  known  as  Snooks’s  Dandy — lion  1’  ” 


Corregponfoeiue* 

— <> — 

Inflorescence  of  B(eiimeuia  aiigentea. — Could  you  kindly  give  mo  somo 
information  respecting  the  enclosed  specimen  ? I have  shown  it  to  several 
gardeners  and  nurserymen,  and  they  all  say  they  never  saw  anything  like  it, 
and  don’t  know  what  it  is.  It  was  supposed  by  one  to  bo  a malformation  of 
the  leaf  at  first,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  that.  Tho  plant  from  which  it  is 
taken  (Birhmcria  argentea ) is  between  three  and  four  feet  high  ; it  has  been 
pinched  all  tho  winter  in  a smallish  pot,  and  sometimes  has  been  very  dry. 
Directly  after  Christmas  it  began  to  throw  out  theso  things  from  tho  base  of 
the  leaf,  one  about  half-way  up,  and  two  moro  m ar  tho  top  ; it  is  throwing 
out  unother  now  at  the  top.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  are  similar  to  the 
catkins  of  the  hazel  — in  fact,  the  male  blossom.  Tho  reason  it  was  punished 
so  is  this— it  was  to  be  thrown  away  through  being  too  tall  for  the  place,  but 
when  1 found  it  throwing  out  those  curiosities,  I kept  it  on  to  see  whnt  they 
would  come  to  ? Would  it  do  any  good  cut  down  ? Perplexed  One. 

[The  specimen  sent  is  a tuft  of  long  thread-like  stems,  of  a brown  colour,  to 
which  aro  attached  a few  scattered  brown  scales.  In  tho  letter  in  which  tho 
specimen  was  enclosed  is  a littlo  heap  of  brown  dust.  Boehmoria  belongs  to 


tho  natural  order  Urticaceae , and  produces  its  minute  flowers,  which  have 
four  angles  on  thread-like  racemes,  of  which  the  specimen  sent  is  an  ex- 
ample. In  passing  through  the  post  the  flowers  have  been  reduced  to  dust, 
and  tho  stems  alone  remain  intact.  One  of  the  stems  measures  30  inches  in 
length.  It  is  a rare  occurrence  for  this  plant  to  flower,  and  in  the  present 
instance  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  starving  process  to  which  it  has  been  subject. 
If  any  yet  remain  intact  on  the  plant,  a good  lens  will  reveal  their  cha- 
racter. The  flowers  resemble  in  some  degree  four  arms  proceeding  from  a 
central  axis.  These  arms  are  the  calyx.  Beyond  them  project  four  oval 
bodies  ; these  are  tho  stamens.  The  central  axis  is  tho  pistil.  Tho  fruit  is 
a star-like  body,  and  consists  of  a number  of  nearly  globular  nuts,  each 
furnished  with  a horn-like  process.] 


ilejjltes  to  <9um'ej5* 

Greenhouse  Vermin. — W.  B.,  Gresham  Street. — From  the  few  particulars 
you  give  of  your  plants,  we  conclude  that  they  neither  want  smoke  nor  pastils, 
nor  any  other  medicament.  But  they  want  more  air  and  more  water; 
they  are  too  hot,  too  close;  they  are  in  an  insect-breeding  atmosphere, 
not  a plant-growing  atmosphere.  It  must  be  so  if  azaleas  and  camellias 
are  smothered  with  fly  immediately  after  the  employment  of  tobacco, 
Keating’s  Powder,  and  other  remedies.  Turn  the  plants  out  in  a shady 
spot,  and  syringe  them  over  head  every  morning,  and  the  vermin  will  soon 
disappear. 

Geraniums  Diseased. — W.  S. — The  plants  that  are  affected  like  the 
sample  sent  have  for  months  past  been  in  a bad  state  at  the  roots.  Pro- 
bably the  drainage  has  been  choked  by  worms,  and  during  the  miserable 
weather  of  February,  March,  and  April  they  were  becoming  more  and 
more  soddened  and  sour.  Shake  them  out,  prune  back  the  roots  a little, 
and  repot  them,  usiDg  an  extra  bed  of  crocks  and  an  extra  quantity  of 
sand,  and  put  them  on  a hot  sunny  shelf,  where  they  will  no  doubt  recover 
in  a few  week®. 

Heating  a Small  Plant  House. — J.  T. — A stove  burning  coke  or  coal  in  a 
very  small  greenhouse  will  be  likely  to  destroy  all  your  plants,  or  at  least 
spoil  the  best  of  them.  We  know  of  nothing  so  good  as  Hays’s  Constant 
Stove,  both  because  of  its  efficiency  and  harmlessness  and  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  the  fuel  used.  Owners  of  small  plant  houses  intending  to 
use  such  a stove  next  winter  should  obtain  both-stove  and  a store  of  fuel 
now,  or  at  all  events  before  autumn.  Last  winter  the  demand  for  stoves 
and  fuel  exceeded  the  means  of  supply,  and  many  persons  lost  their  plants 
because  they  could  not  obtain  either.  A still  cheaper  contrivance  is  the 
upright  cylinder  stoves  made  by  Swan  Nash,  of  Newgate  Street,  London, 
and  called  “ Joyce’s  Patent.”  In  this  common  charcoal  can  be  burned, 
and  that  we  suppose  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Hardy  Plants  in  the  Parterre. — S.  W.  B. — There  is  no  difficulty  at  all, 
except  in  your  own  imagination.  You  want  a piece  of  open  ground,  rather 
sandy  if  possible,  and  this  should  be  your  nursery.  On  this  ground  plant 
out  the  various  subjects,  whether  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  clear  the 
beds  of  the  geraniums,  verbenas,  &c.,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  decline  in 
autumn,  say  early  in  October,  and  then  transfer,  by  simple  transplanting, 
the  herbaceous  plants  from  the  nursery  piece  to  the  parterre,  and  so 
arrange  them  that  their  colours  in  spring  will  make  a tasteful  display. 
When  they  have  done  blooming,  say  in  the  middle  of  May,  take  them  up 
and  plant  them  again  in  the  reserve  ground,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year, 
taking  care  occasionally  to  get  up  fresh  stocks  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  that 
the  old  plants  may  be  destroyed.  As  for  subjects,  the  best  are  to  be 
found  in  such  genera  as  Iberis,  Arabia,  Alyssum,  Cheiranthus,  Saponaria, 
Phlox  (alpinus  section),  Myosotis,  and  Primula. 

Perishing  Spruces. — C.  W.  C. — The  description  given  of  the  spruces,  which 
are  getting  leaner  every  year  and  losing  their  leaders,  pretty  well  convinces 
us  that  when  they  were  planted  the  ground  contained  many  dead  roots  of 
former  trees,  and  that  these  dead  roots  have  given  rise  to  a growth  of 
mycelium  of  fungi.  When  this  takes  place  trees  are  sure  to  die.  We 
could  point  to  many  great  places  where  the  handsomeet  specimen  ooniferous 
trees  are  doomed,  and  have  already  the  seeds  of  speedy  decay  in  them, 
derived  from  roots  of  former  plantations.  There  is  no  cure  for  it  at  all. 
The  preventive  is  a thorough  cleansing  of  the  ground  before  planting. 
Wherever  white  silky  fibres  are  seen  running  amongst  dead  wood  the  most 
potent  of  tree-killers  is  revealed. 


CATALOGUES. 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  High  Holborn.  Vade  Mccum,  Part  III.  List 
of  Stove , Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants  for  1867. — A huge  book,  crammed 
full  of  interesting  papers  on  sub-tropical  plants,  foliage  bedders,  and 
bedding  effects.  It  is  truly  a “Vade  raeeum,”  and  well  worth  the  shilling 
at  which  it  is  offered  to  a discerning  public. 

William  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  List  of  New  and  Beautiful 
Plants  for  1867. — A valuable  list,  for  the  novelties  announced  are  in  many 
oases  plants  that  have  been  muoh  exhibited,  and  have  thoroughly 
established  their  character.  We  see  announced  a whole  batch  of  double- 
flowering Zonale  Pelargoniums,  two  new  Continental  Roses,  viz.,  Comtesse 
de  Jancourt  and  Madame  Martin  de  Besse.  Cultivators  and  eolleotors  of 
choice  subjects  should  at  once  obtain  this  list. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough.  General  Spring  Catalogue,  1867. — The  usual 
substantial  list  of  Auriculas,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Azaleas,  Dahlias,  Pelar- 
goniums, <trc.,  &e.  The  Slough  collection  is  the  riohest  in  England  in 
florists’  flowers. 

E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London,  N.W.  Catalogue 
of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. — Amongst  the  special  announce- 
ments occur  Blandfordia  Cunninghams,  one  of  the  grandest  greenhouse 
plants  known,  and  which  is  likely  to  add  ntuoh  to  the  beauty  of  tho  flower, 
garden  in  summer.  There  are  batohes  of  new  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas, 
<fcc.,  &o.,  with  many  of  which  our  readers  aro  already  more  or  less 
acquainted.  Tho  catalogue  is  indispensable  to  connoisseurs  in  Tricolor 
Geraniums. 

Charles  Guy,  Monkton  Nursery,  Ryde.  Spring  Catalogue,  1867. — 
Conlains  everything  in  demand  at  tho  present  time  for  greenhouse  and 
garden,  and  the  lists  show  that  Mr.  Guy  keeps  paoe  with  the  times  in 
placing  tho  best  subjects  before  his  customers,  and  weeding  out  to  make 
room  for  them  such  as  they  have  superseded. 

T.  Sampson,  Yeovil,  Somerset.  Catalogue  of  Bedding  Plants,  Boses, 
Conifers,  §n. — This  is  of  more  than  average  merit,  many  of  the  subjects 
being  oarefully  classified  according  to  their  styles  and  oolours.  Tho 
arrangement  of  tho  geraniums  is  particularly  good. 
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SATURDAY,  MAI  25,  1867. 

Grab-All  is  tiie  name  of  a sect.  It  consists  of  exhi- 
bitors who  practise  clutching,  and  are  not  particular  about  ways 
and  means.  A high-priest  of  this  sect  is  one  who  can  scarcely 
grow  a plant  fit  to  be  seen  on  an  exhibition  table,  but  is  good  for 
gin-and-water  and  the  sweepings  of  the  van-yard.  On  the  day  of 
the  show  he  hovers  about.  He  enters  as  an  exhibitor,  and  by  this 
means  is  enabled  to  read  over  the  several  competitions  as  the  plants 
are  being  staged.  If  he  observes  a deficiency  somewhere,  he  gene- 
rously proceeds  to  amend  it,  for  his  own  good  solely.  He  goes 
about,  he  smiles,  coaxes,  and  perhaps  swears  (jocosely)  a little  ; 
and  the  gross  result  of  the  gross  proceeding  is  that  he  manages  to 
borrow  odd  plants,  and  makes  up  a few  exhibitions  in  his  own 
name,  and  pockets  a few  prizes.  Grab-All  is  his  doctrine,  and 
his  heaven  is  Swag.  Our  readers  must  pardon  the  low  language 
we  use,  for  this  is  a low  subject.  But  our  object  is  not  a low  one, 
for  we  desire  to  see  exhibitions  purged  entirely  of  the  Grab-All 
class.  The  question  is  how  to  do  it.  Probably  one  step  towards 
the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  would  be  for  managers 
of  exhibitions  to  leave  off  winking.  They  wink  at  the  black 
marauders,  knowing  well  of  their  movements  ; and  the  motive  for 
winking  is  to  have  the  tent  as  well  filled  as  possible,  and  if  half  a 
dozen  good  groups  are  made  up  in  this  way  the  manager’s  con- 
science is  satisfied — he  has  tolerated  evil  that  good  might  come. 
But  it  is  not  good,  after  all ; it  is  an  evil  that  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  success  in  exhibitions.  High-minded  men  who  are  beaten 
by  such  tricks  are  filled  with  loathing,  and  they  give  up  exhibiting 
because  of  the  superfluity  of  trickery  that  is  practised.  To  the 
uninitiated  it  may  appear  strange  that  such  things  should  occur ; 
but  given  a capacity  for  lying,  and  the  thing  is  easy  enough.  An 
exhibitor  must  make  his  entries  prior  to  a certain  date,  and  give  a 
guarantee  that  the  plants  to  be  shown  have  been  in  his  possession 
a certain  length  of  time.  This  is  easy  enough  for  a man  who  does 
not  possess  a plant  of  any  kind,  and  who  perhaps  could  not  pro- 
duce one  fit  for  exhibition  in  any  length  of  time.  A man  without 
honour  thinks  nothing  of  a declaration,  even  if  there  be  not  a 
particle  of  truth  in  it.  Genuine  exhibitors,  who  really  grow  plants 
for  exhibition,  usually  take  with  them  a few  more  than  they  intend 
to  put  up,  and  the  priests  of  the  Grab-All  sect  go  about  begging 
the  use  of  these  surplus  specimens,  and  by  hook  and  by  crook 
make  a respectable  appearance  at  last,  pocketing  prize-money  dis- 
honestly won,  and  rewarding  their  benefactors  in  liquor.  It  is 
no  fiction ; it  is  a dreadfully  commonplace  fact,  and  is  so  well 
known  and  understood  that  exhibitors  will  feel  the  force  of  these 
remarks,  whether  they  approve  of  them  or  not,  and  their  disappro- 
bation will  not  trouble  us. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  prospects  of  exhibi- 
tions, and  how  exhibitions  may  be  improved.  Now,  we  say  it 
advisedly,  the  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  exhibitions 
should  be  the  establishment  of  an  inviolate  system  of  honest 
showing.  Every  man  who  objects  to  have  his  pocket  picked  or 
his  name  defamed  should  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
to  systematic  borrowing  for  impromptu  competitions.  A man  who 
can  grow  plants  should  be  hatefully  jealous  of  one  who  cannot 
grow  them,  when  grower  and  non-grower  are  to  be  placed  on  equal 
terms  before  the  judges.  Honest  men  should  stay  their  hands, 
and  keep  their  generosity  for  better  objects.  When  the  borrower 
makes  his  customary  appeal,  he  should  be  refused;  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  apart  from  the  low  motive  by  which  he  is  actuated, 
he  is  otherwise  worthless.  He  will  be  found  ready  to  lick  the  feet 
of  any  man  who  has  a little  money,  or  who  can  do  him  a good  turn. 
He  will  be  found  to  be  as  full  of  treachery  as  he  is  of  deceit — a 
humbug  on  a committee,  a blackguard  in  a social  gathering,  a 
hypocrite  at  a public  meeting,  and  a liar  at  any  time.  Why  do 
not  respectable  men,  who  would  never  put  their  hands  to  a dis- 
honest deed,  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  business,  and  shut  up 
the  Grab-Alls  for  ever  ? They  can  do  it ; they  lack  only  moral 
courage,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  good-nature  is  per- 
nicious when  it  promotes  evil  ways. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  has  made  a proposal  which,  if  it  meets  with  a 
favourable  reception,  will  do  something  towards  the  moral  purifi- 
cation of  the  exhibition  tent.  He  proposes  to  give  cups  instead  of 
money,  and  there  are  some  spirited  men  who  would  prefer  cups  or 
No.  108,  New  Series. — Vol.  X. 


any  valuable  article  worth  keeping  to  money  of  any  amount.  Still 
there  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  worthy  men — men  whom  it  is  a plea- 
sure to  meet  and  an  honour  to  know — who  despise  “ gewgaws,” 
and  prefer  money,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  can  put  it  to 
a better  use  than  cups  or  medals,  or  any  other  elegancies.  Never- 
theless, the  cup-system  is  worth  a fair  trial,  and  a system  of  medals 
is  worth  trying  ; but  the  society  attempting  either  must  have  high 
prestige,  and  be  everywhere  known,  or  the  honorary  awards  will  be 
of  no  value.  We  shall  never  quite  do  away  with  money  prizes ; 
they  add  to  the  income  of  the  professional  cultivator,  and  have 
actually  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  set  up  in  business  some  of 
our  best  nurserymen.  Nevertheless,  when  amateurs  exhibit  in  their 
own  name,  as  is  frequently  the  case  where  florists’  flowers  are  en- 
couraged, money  prizes  are  no  attraction,  a bit  of  ornamental  gold 
or  silver  would  be  much  preferred;  indeed,  we  believe  money  to  be 
objectionable,  and  when  naught  else  is  to  be  got  we  know  that  many 
gentlemen  who  would  exhibit  in  their  own  names  keep  away  ; they 
could  not  touch  the  money,  yet  would  gladly  take  some  memento 
of  having  exhibited  and  made  a good  position.  The  gardeners 
always  look  for  money,  and  we  cannot  blame  them,  for  they  do  not 
earn  over  much  in  the  shape  of  wages,  and  exhibitions  afford  them 
the  means  of  improving  their  social  position  and  putting  some- 
thing aside  for  a rainy  day.  The  system  of  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Society  is  admirable  in  this  respect.  All  the  prizes  are  nominally 
in  medals,  but  winners  can  take  the  value  of  the  medals  in  money 
if  they  prefer  it,  and  for  the  most  part  they  do  prefer  it,  and  there 
can  be  no  complaint  made  either  way.  Every  thriving  society 
should  do  the  same,  especially  in  the  country  ; for  there  are  always 
exhibitors  to  be  found  who  would  prefer  a medal  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  covet  honour  and  are  not  in  need  of  cash.  Small 
societies  can  scarcely  attempt  this,  because  the  cost  of  getting  up 
medals  is  considerable  in  the  first  instance.  But  even  the  smallest 
cquld  act  upon  the  medal  principle,  and  offer  elegant  objects  in 
certain  classes  instead  of  money,  and  they  would  gain  the  esteem  of 
many  who  now  hold  aloof  from  them  by  the  proceeding.  We  fre- 
quently observe  that  prizes  of  5s.,  10s.,  15s.,  or  even  of  the 
enormous  sum  of  20s.  are  offered  to  ladies  (!)  for  dinner-table 
decorations,  bouquets,  window  plants,  and  other  cognate  subjects. 
We  cannot  but  think  the  ladies  would  prefer  an  offer  of  elegant 
books,  or  silver  teapots,  or  trinkets,  in  fact,  of  anything  acceptable 
except  money. 

But  coming  back  to  the  Grab-Alls,  we  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
characterize  them  as  the  Bohemians  of  the  exhibition  tent ; a race  to 
be  put  down  or  cut  up,  to  be  snubbed  by  managers,  disqualified  by 
judges,  shunned  or  tormented  by  honest  exhibitors.  Like  vermin, 
there  is  no  infallible  specific  for  their  extinction,  but  they  may  be  kept 
in  check  by  the  determination  of  men  who  really  can  grow  plants  to 
give  the  quietus  to  those  who  cannot.  Let  this  be  done ; let  there 
be  an  exhibition  of  public  spirit  as  well  as  of  plants  and  flowers  by 
horticulturists  this  season,  and  we  may  see  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  a nuisance.  The  Grab-Alls  have  already  made  exhibitions 
to  be  mere  shops  and  gambling  booths  in  many  instances  ; surely 
we  do  not  need  to  go  any  further  downward ; the  case  is  quite 
bad  enough  to  need  mending,  and  those  who  love  plant-growing 
apart  altogether  from  what  they  gain  by  it,  and  who  would  scorn  to 
profit  by  falsehood  and  trickery,  are  the  men  to  purge  the  tent  of 
its  corruptions.  We  leave  the  case  to  men  who  are  worthy  of 
respect,  begging  them  to  call  to  mind  what  they  used  to  write  in 
their  copy-books,  and  which  is  taken  from  the  best  of  all  books— 
“ Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.” 


The  Decline  of  Floriculture  is  the  subject  of  occasional 
despondent  utterances  of  a class  who  appear  to  consider  it  the 
highest  attainment  of  patriotism  and  virtue  to  utter  lugubrious 
bewailings  on  this  subject.  Having  delivered  themselves  of  some 
stale  regrets,  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  have  made  a dis- 
play of  the  sublimity  of  grief  in  the  presence  of  wondering  novices, 
they  go  to  sleep  and  slowly  gather  strength  to  repeat  the  same  vain 
regrets,  and  play  the  same  farce  of  pretending  to  mourn  over  the 
departed  glories  of  the  exhibitions  that  were  wont  to  be  constituted 
entirely  of  genuine  florists’  flowers.  We  can  call  to  mind  a few 
public  writers  who  for  twenty  years  past  have  indulged  in  this 
nonsense,  and  we  could  point  to  a few  of  their  lachrymose  successors 
who,  like  undertaker’s  men  or  hysterical  women,  appear  to  have 
tears  always  at  command,  and  who  do  little  else  than  feign  to  weep 
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at  every  opportunity  offered  them  to  bewail  the  decline  of  flori- 
culture. We  have  not  seen  these  ministers  of  woe  busy  in 
attempting  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  alleged  decline ; they  could 
always  bellow  to  Jupiter,  but  they  could  not  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel.  With  the  permission  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  we 
will  point  to  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  floriculture.  The 
one  cause  to  which  we  now  direct  attention  is  the  practice  with  the 
florists  of  hiding  their  light  under  a bushel.  They  labour  the  whole 
year  round  to  produce  a show  ; the  show  takes  place  at  last ; but 
having  failed  to  inform  the  world  thereof,  they  have  it  all  to  them- 
selves, and  it  is  so  dull,  so  wearisome,  so  absurd  to  make  an 
exhibition  and  have  no  company,  that  a few  of  the  active  spirits 
drop  out  of  the  ranks  every  year,  and  as  the  general  public  know 
nothing  about  the  movement,  there  are  no  recruits  to  keep  up  the 
force.  It  is  quite  a common  occurrence  for  notices  of  shows  to 
come  into  our  hands  a few  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  their 
opening,  and  quite  a common  thing  for  reporting  of  such  affairs  to 
be  left  unattempted  because  of  previous  engagements,  and  the  im* 
possibility  of  employing  balloons  and  express  trains  on  this  sort  of 
business.  We  could  point  direct  to  several  societies  that  are 
perishing  solely  through  the  habitual  negligence  of  secretaries  in 
sending  out  notices  of  meetings : the  notices  are  sent  at  the  last 
moment;  very  few  respond  to  them;  and  the  absurd  verdict  is 
pronounced  that  “ men  who  ought,”  &c.,  &c.,  care  nothing  at  all 
about  the  movement,  though  the  “ men  who  ought  ” have  been 
booked  long  before  for  other  business  on  these  occasions.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  not  long  since  we  called  attention  to  the 
snug  manner  in  which  the  committee  of  the  “ National  Auricula 
Society”  reserved  the  announcement  of  their  exhibition  for  an 
obscure  monthly  work  that  never  had  a position,  and  that  perished 
very  soon  after  that  announcement  was  made.  They  had  resolved 
to  light  a candle — true,  it  was  but  a dip — and  proceeded  slily  to  hide 
it  under  a bushel ; first,  that  nobody  might  see  it,  and  secondly 
that  they  might  have  reason  to  complain  bitterly  that  its  beauty 
was  not  praised.  National  societies  should  have  national  aims,  be 
animated  by  a broad  and  generous  spirit,  should  not  become  the 
shibboleths  of  small  cliques  and  parties,  should  know  of  no  interest 
but  the  interest  of  the  cause,  whatever  it  be,  to  which  the  term 
“ national  ” is  applied,  and  should  labour  much  more  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  than  for  the  gratification  or  profit  of  their  promoters 
and  officers.  When  we  find  floral  societies  acting  in  a generous 
and  impartial  manner,  we  always  take  care  to  give  publicity  to  the 
fact ; but  we  dare  not  name  all  the  instances  of  jobbery  and 
cliqueism  that  come  under  our  notice,  and  can  only  deal  with  the 
case  generally,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  make  the  application. 

But  in  many  societies  that  are  conducted  in  the  most  upright 
manner,  and  where  there  are  no  interests  to  secure,  the  practice  of 
putting  the  light  under  a bushel  is  so  steadily  persevered  in  that 
it  is  evident  the  light  must  soon  go  out,  and  the  dark  empty  bushel 
will  remain  as  a token  that  the  life  was  wasted,  and  opportunities 
were  thrown  away.  We  have  just  been  compelled  to  witness  an 
example  of  a movement  in  process  of  decline  through  this  very 
cause.  The  Amateur  Tulip  Society,  meeting  annually  at  the  Grey- 
hound, Dulwich,  must  shortly  cease  to  be  unless  reformed.  In 
every  respect  except  one  it  is  admirably  conducted.  The  members 
are  men  of  the  highest  private  worth,  who  cultivate  and  exhibit  out 
of  pure  love  for  the  flower.  They  have  no  secondary  ends  to  gain, 
but  so  long  as  they  hold  a public  exhibition,  they  must  bear  the 
public  responsibility  of  praise  or  blame,  according  to  the  prudence  or 
otherwise  of  their  endeavours.  In  years  gone  by  a trip  to  the 
Greyhound  to  see  the  tulips  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  pastimes  for 
London  florists  in  the  month  of  May.  Since  that  time  the  railway 
has  diverted  attention  from  the  romantic  village  and  the  very  re- 
spectable Greyhouud.  More  than  this,  it  has  diverted  coaches  and 
omnibuses,  and  to  reach  the  Greyhound,  except  for  such  as  live 
next  door  to  it,  is  pretty  well  a day’s  work.  Good  society,  good 
flowers,  good  house,  good  landlord,  nice  dinner,  lovely  spot, — what 
a feast ! and  in  the  midst  of  the  feast  a skeleton.  Our  report  says, 
in  respect  of  the  attendance  of  the  public  at  the  exhibition  on 
Monday  last,  that  one  lady  entered  the  room  after  the  flowers  had 
been  removed.  Was  that  the  only  visitor  ? So  we  infer,  and  are 
in  no  way  surprised  at  it.  To  get  up  a show  needs  a knowledge  of 
floriculture ; to  make  it  a success  requires  some  knowledge  of 
public  business,  and,  at  all  events,  some  earnest  endeavour  to 
ensure  publicity. 

AMATEUR  TULIP  SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  by  tins  society  took  pluce  us  uiuul  nt  the  Greyhound, 
Dulwich,  on  Monday  lust.  Considering  the  season,  and  the  few  encourage- 
ments such  flowers  as  the  tulip  meet  with  in  these  days  of  sensational 
gardening  and  bedding  to  excess,  there  was  an  admirable  display.  In  the 
section  for  CouNTRV  Onowisns,  the  1st  prize  was  uwurded  to  Mr.  N.  Norman 
for  Moses,  Ceri-e  Prime,  Anastalia,  Triomphe  It  yale  ; Byblomens , Salvator 
llosa,  Mrs.  Pickerell,  Mrs.  Norman  ; Bizarrcs,  William  lung,  Sunbeam, 
Mrs.  Ingleton.  2ml,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  wiili  Mo.,  Heroine,  Hose  Celestial, 
Auastalia  ; Byb.,  Violetta  Aiuiable,  Walker’s  Duohexs  of  Sutherland, 
Princess  itoyal ; Biz.,  Caliph,  Sir  Joseph  Puxtou,  Ulyssus.  Equul  .‘ltd, 


Mr.  Mercer  and  Mr.  Phillips.  In  the  section  for  Town  Growers,  l«t,  C. 
Williams,  Ksq.,  of  II  rni-ev,  with  Mo.,  Triomphe  Ro)ale,  Seedling,  Cerise 
Blanche  ; Byb.,  Walker’s  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Denman,  General 
Bournanville ; Biz.,  Everard,  Delaforce’s  King,  Mr.  F.  Perkins.  2nd,  B. 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Stamford  Hill,  with  Mo.,  Aglaia,  Groom's  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Claudiana;  Byb.,  General  Barnevelde,  Walker’s  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Siam  ; Biz.,  Truth,  Dr.  Horner,  Mr.  F.  Perkins  ; 3rd,  Mr. 
Reeves;  4th,  Mr.  D.  Aust.  There  were  a few  spare  flowers  shown, 
amongst  them  were  some  of  very  high  merit,  particularly  Elizabeth 
Norman,  General  Barnevelde,  and  Sarah  Headly.  There  were  only  some 
ten  or  twelve  exhibitors  in  all,  and  no  company.  We  beg  pardon,  we  saw 
one  lady  enter  the  exhibition  room  after  the  flowers  had  been  removed. 
The  evidences  of  dullness  and  decline  were  somewhat  relieved  by  the  high 
quality  of  the  flowers  shown,  and  the  unexceptionable  good  character  of 
the  winning  stands  ; but  still  more  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  we  saw  the 
same  names  that  we  have  seen  again  and  again  for  years  past,  and  in  much 
the  same  positions  as  on  previous  occasions.  We  see  in  this  an  agreeable 
exemplification  of  the  force  of  habit  and  the  value  of  persistency  and  per- 
severance. Tulips  have  had  a trying  time  this  year,  and  it  is  creditable  to 
this  old  established  society  to  be  able  to  make  a show  at  all. 


SOUTH  HACKNEY  AND  HOMERTON  TULIP  SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  as  usual  at  the  Lamb  and 
Flag  Tavern,  Homerton.  It  was  a good  show,  and  comprised  collections 
of  twelves  only  throughout.  1st,  Mr.  Summers  with  Terriff  (?),  Isabella, 
Cerise  Royale,  Aglaia,  Leonidas,  Joseph  Hume,  Barnevelde,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Thomas  Williams,  Caliph,  General  Gough  (fine),  Heroine.  2nd, 
Mr.  Gaunt  with  Albion,  Triomphe  Royale,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Rose  Aglaia 
(fine),  Plantagenet,  Trebizond,  Grotius,  Mahomet,  Father  Gavazzi, 
Emperor  of  Austria,  Mountain  Sylph,  Princess  Royal.  3rd,  Mr.  Bishop 
with  Mountain  Sylph,  Glory  Alboruro,  Marshal  Soult,  General  Barnevelde, 
Polyphemus,  Livin’s  Charles  Dickens,  Terriff  (?),  Triomphe  Royale,  General 
Gough,  Plantagenet,  Platoff,  Miss  Catherine.  4tb,  Mr.  Disley  with  Jullien, 
Belleforrae,  Juliet,  Charles  Jeffries,  Abd  el  Kader,  Commissioner,  Ponceau 
de  Blanc,  Trebizond,  Mahomet,  General  Gough,  and  Father  Gavazzi. 
5th,  Mr.  Stimson  with  Star  of  Venice,  Anastasia,  Maid  of  Orleans,  General 
Gough,  Costum  (?),  Rose  Emily,  Triomphe  Royale,  Joseph  Hume,  King 
John,  Polyphemus,  Mason’s  Matilda,  and  Revenge.  6th,  Mr.  Stillwell 
with  Polyphemus,  Rose  Aglaia,  Grotius,  Vicar  of  Radford,  General  Gough, 
Catalina,  Franklin’s  Harriett,  Eldorado,  Lord  Byron,  Charles  Jeffricr, 
Heroine,  Violet.  7th,  Mr.  Tilber  with  Sphynx,  General  Gough,  Lallah 
Rookh,  Rose  Aglaia,  Charles  Jeffries,  Empress  Eugenie,  Dislev’s  King, 
Triomphe  Royale,  Don  Capett  (?),  Ophir,  Goldham’s  Maria,  and  another. 
8th,  Mr.  Bratt  with  Optima,  Rubens,  Ponceau  de  Blanc,  Rose  Aglaia, 
Costum  (?)  Harriett,  Bacchus,  Rose  unknown,  Charles  Jeffries,  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Wade’s  King,  Magnificent.  9th,  Mr.  Addiscot  with  Catafalque, 
Ponceau  Rose,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Ponceau  Sansparei),  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Orion,  La  Reine,  Surpass  Catafalque,  Camuse  de  Craix,  Charbonnier  Noir, 
Leomedam  (?),  and  another.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Disley  put 
up  twelve  nice  flowers,  including  two  unnamed  seedlings,  not  for  competi- 
tion. The  ten  named  varieties  were  Lord  Denman,  Triomphe  Royale, 
Disley’s  Exile,  Father  Gavazzi,  Disley’s  Camlypus  (?),  Vicar  of  Radford, 
Mrs.  Ashton,  Mrs.  Disley,  Eldorado,  and  Towley’s  Queen.  The  reporter 
took  in  every  case  the  names  appended,  but  a few  of  them  appear  to  1 e 
apocryphal;  to  these,  in  correcting  the  lists,  we  have  appended  notes  of 
interrogation. 


PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1867. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

No.  II. 

Your  contemporaries  have  had  so  much  to  say  about  the  Exhibition,  that 
I am  afraid  you  will  think  I have  been  consigned  to  the  Morgue,  or  have 
built  a nest  in  a tree  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  gone  to  sleep  in  it.  Well, 
the  reason  of  my  long  silence  can  be  explained  in  a word.  I have  seen 
very  little  worth  reporting  on,  and  I was  instructed  by  you  not  to  report  for 
the  sake  of  filling  columns,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  useful 
information.  Well,  things  are  looking  up  in  our  department.  We  have 
had  an  outburst  of  intensely  hot  weather,  followed  by  weather  intensely 
cold.  Paris  has  been  on  oven  and  a refrigerator,  and  horticultural  matters, 
you  may  be  sure,  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  extraordinary  wea- 
ther. And  talking  of  the  weather  reminds  me  that  the  other  day  I was  dis- 
cussing with  M.  Chauviere  about  it,  and  he  explained  to  me  that  the  cold  was 
the  consequence  of  the  heat,  just  as  extreme  prostration  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a season  of  unwonted  activity.  He  says  the  extravagant  heat 
resulted  from  a blast  of  hot  wind  that  came  direct  from  the  tropics,  and 
the  blast  of  cold  was  simply  the  “ return  current”  direct  from  the  north 
pole.  I can  understand  that  if  a breeze  goes  up  one  way  it  must  oomo 
down  another.  Of  course,  it  is  a very  great  comfort  to  have  these  learned 
explanations,  though  they  do  not  exactly  cure  one  of  the  catarrh  caught 
through  untimely  reduction  of  one’s  clothing,  or  restore  to  life  tender 
plants  that  were  put  out  in  the  belief  that  summer  had  set  in  cn  per- 
manence. 

English  gardeners  will,  I think,  be  generally  pleased  with  the  sample  of 
English  style  displayed  in  the  “ Parc,”  though  they  may  find  therein  a few 
things  to  laugh  at.  This  part  of  the  park  is  now  being  dressed  up  for 
summer,  and  will,  I ant  quite  satisfied,  prove  a success;  and  it  will  probably 
furnish  to  my  unhappy  country,  which  I hear  is  being  ruined  by  tho  Com- 
pound Householder,  some  new  ideas  in  out-door  embellishments.  In  the 
Champ  de  Mars  there  is  now  as  nice  a sheet  of  grass-turf  as  could  bo  de- 
sired, raised,  J am  told,  from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and 
Co.,  of  High  Holborn.  Now,  I must  tell  you  that  the  grass  used  in  Paris 
for  such  purposes  is  invariably  the  true  Italian  rye-grass,  which  endures 
the  heat  better  than  any  other  kind,  quickly  makes  a close  sward,  and 
keeps  growing  and  growing  till  very  late  in  the  souson.  All  kinds  of  fine  lawn 
mixtures  have  been  tiiod  and  failed,  but  the  rye-grass  never  fails,  and  may 
be  sown  at  almost  any  season,  though  of  oourse  the  best  season  is  early  in 
the  spring,  when  vegetation  of  every  kind  is  wnking  up.  The  plant  houses 
here  are  richly  furnished,  and  on  every  hand  surprises  occur  m the  shape 
of  line  groups  of  plants,  fine  specimens,  and  bits  of  curious  colouring, 
'flu'  sub-tropical  movement  is  to  be  vindicated  here  and  oveiy where,  and 
inoi  o especially  in  the  inner  garden,  whiob,  though  not  yet  planted,  has 
been  described  most  elaborately  in  the  English  newspapers.  Within  a tow 
day  - of  this,  however,  wonders  will  be  done,  and  the  last  stroke  will  be  as 
if  a ourtuin  hud  been  withdrawn  from  a work  of  art  thut  hus  been  in  pro- 
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greHH  for  years,  rind  in  at  Inst  wrought  up  to  a condition  of  unHiirpaHHahlo 
splendour.  1 f the  park  and  oentrul  garden  aro  not  wonderful  places  in  re- 
spect of  riohnesa  of  display,  and  perfection  of  tasto  in  grouping  and  con- 
trasting, very  early  in  the  month  of  Juno,  I shall  never  again  believe  in 
good  intentions. 

To  repoittho  exhibitions  that  have  been  held  already  would  bo  absurd. 
You  would  havo  to  print  an  extra  sheet  weekly,  and  oharge  a shilling  for 
it;  for  very  few,  even  amongst  tho  most  enthusiastic  English  horticul- 
turists, would  oaro  to  see  moro  than  one  such  report.  But  let  mo  speak 
of  some  things  that  are  really  interesting,  and  remembrances  of  which 
will  be  lasting  and  pleasant. 

Tho  collection  of  coniferous  trees  in  tho  garden  in  tho  south-eastern 
part  of  tho  Champ  de  Mars  is  the  best  exhibition  collection  ever  seen. 
The  first  prize  for  tho  best  miscellaneous  collection  was  swarded  to  M. 
Deseine,  of  Bougival,  for  a group  comprising  850  plants.  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons  took  the  first  prize  for  new  kinds  and  the  best  50  speoies ; 
and  M.  Seneolauso  took  first  place  for  trees  used  in  the  arts.  Amongst 
the  kinds  especially  noticeable  in  these  groups,  I must  name  Zarix  Kcmpferi, 
a beautiful  specimen  10  feet  high,  and  which  perfectly  justified  tbe  com- 
plaint made  in  the  Gardener’s  Maoazine  against  M.  A.  Verschaffelt’s 
picture;  the  tree  is,  in  fact,  far  more  beautiful  than  any  picture  has 
hitherto  represented  it.  In  Messrs.  Veitoh’s  group  I noted  Retinospora 
plumosa  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  coniferoo 
hitherto  introduced  to  Europo.  The  habit  is  light  and  graceful,  the 
branches  and  branchlets  all  showing  distinctly,  like  sprays  of  lycopodium ; 
tbe  colour  being  a fine  glaucous  hue,  almost  metallic.  From  the  same 
exhibitors  came  the  pretty  Retinospora  filifera,  which  grows  in  a pyramidal 
outline,  and  produces  numerous  drooping  shoots,  which  become  creBted  at 
the  tips  ; the  colour  is  brilliantly  glaucous.  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  with  all 
the  new  growth  showing  a brilliant  golden  hue,  is  equal  in  splendour  of 
form  and  colour  to  the  most  superb  fine-foliage  plant  ever  staged  in  an 
exhibition.  I was  rather  surprised  to  see  that  tbe  premier  place  in  the 
whole  collection  was  assigned  to  Thuja  gigantea,  which  undoubtedly  is  a 
glorious  tree,  and  the  specimen  shown  could  perhaps  not  be  equalled  any- 
where in  Europe;  but  there  was  a Wellingtonia  gigantea  of  faultless  pro- 
portions, and  an  Abies  Khutrow , that  might  have  been  likened  to  a moun- 
tain made  of  bright  green  ostrich  feathers,  and  a Cedrus  deodara,  with  new 
and  old  growth  mixed  together  in  such  a charming  manner  that  was  as 
good  an  emblem  of  day  and  night,  and  even  of  life  and  death,  as  the 
wreath  of  poplar  leaves  that  Hercules  hound  round  his  brow  when  he 
went  down  to  hell  (in  Greek  fable),  and  got  the  outsides  of  the  leaves 
darkened  in  colour,  as  we  now  see  them  on  the  tree,  while  tbe  undersides 
remain  white.  Let  me  not  forget  Retinospora  ericoides,  which  is  so  well 
adapted  for  introduction  to  the  parterre,  to  break  up  tbe  formality  of  the 
colouring;  and  Retinospora  obtusa , TL  pisifera,  end  R.  leplophylla,  as  also 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  your  readers  who  love  beautiful  trees.  The 
collections  of  Yews  ate  very  interesting,  and  full  of  suggestions  for  varia- 
tions in  out-door  display,  their  solemn  outlines  and  colours  being  in  many 
cases  calculated  to  enhance  very  much  the  brightness  of  green  grass  and 
the  glow  of  beds  of  flowers.  Touching  other  garden  conifers,  I have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly tbe  same  as  C.  Lainbertiana,  let  the  makers  of  varieties  and 
dividers  of  species  say  what  they  please.  I have  always  cherished  the 
notion  that  C.  Lawsoniana  was  the  best  tree  of  this  genus,  but  now  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  C.  macrocarpa  should  have  the  first  place  ; it  is 
so  neat  in  growth,  so  vigorous  and  accommodating  (you  remember  there 
are  good  examples  of  it  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at 
Kensington),  and  so  peculiarly  fresh  and  distinct  in  colour.  But  let  me 
not  by  implication  lessen  the  esteem  in  which  C.  Lawsoniana  is  held;  its 
beauty  is  of  another  kind — it  is  dark,  massive,  majestic,  and  has  its  place 
in  the  list  of  indispensables. 

I have  spent  a good  deal  of  time  in  admiring  the  specimens  of  trained 
fruit-trees,  of  which  there  are  many.  But  I must  confess  that  amongst 
these  trees  there  are  examples  of  extravagance  as  well  as  of  utility  ; many 
of  the  cultivators  have  evidently  just  made  up  their  minds  to  show  what 
they  could  do,  to  illustrate  possibilities  in  fact.  Take  a nicely-shaped 
juvenile  pear  or  plum,  and  bend  all  its  branches  back,  so  that  they  can  be 
tied  to  their  parent  stem  ; now  graft  the  points  of  those  branches  to  the 
stem,  and  what  a queer  thing  you  have  produced,  and  how  utterly  useless  ! 
Now  take  another  tree,  and  train  the  outside  parts  of  the  main  branches 
round  and  round  on  an  imaginary  wheel  placed  at  the  circumference  of  the 
tree,  and  graft  them  together,  so  that  the  tree  forms  a hoop  of  its  own, 
within  which  all  its  leaves  and  fruit  are  enclosed — very  curious,  very 
clever,  but,  like  an  elephant  I saw  in  London  just  before  I left,  and 
which  blows  a farthing  trumpet,  and  tosses  a penny  like  an  experienced 
street-gambler,  of  no  earthly  use,  and  really  indicating  that  the  pro- 
ducer thereof  loved  to  waste  his  precious  time.  But  never  mind,  there 
are  two  trained  peach-trees  on  a white  wall  that  I particularly  wish 
English  gardeners  who  are  coming  here  to  enter  in  their  note-books 
at  once  as  things  they  must  see.  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
them,  save  to  say  that  they  are  covered  all  over  with  varieties;  they  are 
multiple  trees  with  a vengeance,  and  their  training  and  condition  are 
extraordinary.  As  they  happen  to  be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  M.  Rousseau’s  plantation  of  oaks,  or  rather  I should  say  his  truffle 
nursery,  two  birds  may  be  killed  with  one  stone.  Touching  this  truffle 
business,  we  are  no  nearer  than  ever  in  respect  of  the  rapid  production  of 
truffles,  which  some  enthusiasts  believe  to  be  possible;  but  we  may  be  said 
to  have  had  a trifling  contribution  to  their  history  from  M.  Rousseau.  It 
iB  this : truffles  grow  plentifully  in  some  plantations  of  oaks,  where  the 
soil  is  loamy  or  chalky.  So  it  is  inferred  that  by  planting  oaks  on  such 
soils,  and  in  a southern  exposure,  truffles  may  be  produced  ad  lib.  Well ; 
M.  Rousseau  speculated  in  truffle  growing  ; he  planted  oaks,  waited  seven 
years,  and  then  obtained  a crop  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs.  per  acre.  So  he  comes 
here,  makes  a plantation  of  oaks,  and  sticks  in  the  centre  of  them  a case 
filled  with  truffles,  and  visitors  admire  or  despise  the  whole  affair  as  they 
please.  I do  the  last-named  shabby  thing,  but  possibly  my  judgment  may 
be  warped  by  tbe  fact  that  I detest  truffles,  and  have  the  courage  to  con- 
fess it.  And  talking  of  truffles  reminds  me  that  in  group  V.,  in  the  French 
department,  the  Administration  des  Forets  exhibit  along  with  forest 
timber  some  interesting  examples  of  wild  fungi,  truffles  of  course  amongst 
the  rest.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  are  few  collections  of  fungi  of  any 
kind  in  the  whole  of  the  exhibition.  I noted  in  the  Spanish  department, 
in  group  V.,  the  other  day,  many  examples  of  mushrooms,  that  I shall  pay 
attention  to  some  wet  day  ; but  I want  to  see  samples  or  models  of  the 
species  of  fungi  that  we  consider  poisonous,  but  which  the  French, 
Italians,  and  Spaniards,  but  the  Italians  especially,  cook  with  elaborate 


care,  and  eat  (it  is  said)  with  indescribable  relish.  I can  find  them,  I know, 
in  Dr.  Badharn's  book,  and  in  Berkeley’s  “ Elements  of  Fungology,”  and 
elsewhere  in  print  ; but  that  is  not  enough,  I want  to  see  the  things  them- 
solves,  even  if  dried,  or  coloured  models  of  them,  fori  am  certain  that  we 
might  eat  more  of  these  tilings  than  we  have  the  courago  to  do  at  present.  In 
the  Italian  department  of  this  group  there  ere  numerous  exhibits  of  mush- 
rooms and  truffles,  but  none  of  tho  questionable  fungi,  that  are  said  to 
beat  oyster  putties,  cream-cheese,  and  custard.  That  vilo  delusion 
gigantic  asparagus  bus  been  shown  in  plenty.  Why  do  they  not  disqualify 
every  particle  of  such  trash  and  imprison  the  exhibitors  t Gigantic!  why 
I saw  some  that  measured  five  inches  round  the  stem,  and  it  was  just  fit 
to  lay  on  the  top  of  a heap  of  burning  weeds  to  increase  tho  total  bulk  of 
tho  ashes,  which  are  at  least  useful  to  scatter  over  seed-beds.  I declare 
that  this  asparagus  was  fit  for  no  other  purpose,  and  I am  surprised  that 
there  should  still  be  found  either  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen  capable  of  such 
folly  as  to  waste  money,  time,  and  land  in  producing  it.  I had  a few  days 
ago,  when  dining  with  M.  Bardlet,  some  small  purple  asparagus,  as  thick, 
say,  as  my  thumb,  which  is  not  a monster,  and  every  particle  was  eatable 
and  most  delicious ; this  I waB  told  had  been  grown  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner,  with  very  moderate  allowances  of  manure,  without  salt, 
and  in  beds  of  the  same  level  as  the  rest  of  the  ground.  It  is  cut  so  as  to 
leave  a small  stump  visible  in  the  ground,  and  thus  many  latent  buds  are 
spared. 

I have  been  much  charmed  with  the  collection  of  cactuses  from  various 
exhibitors.  These  plants  are  now  everywhere  much  neglected,  and  it  is 
really  wonderful  that  so  many  beautiful  examples  should  have  been 
brought  together.  Mr.  Pfersdorf,  of  Kentish  Town,  makes  a great  figure, 
but  he  has  plenty  of  competitors.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  many 
of  the  plants,  and  the  great  interest  that  attaches  to  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  the  most  amusing  part  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  extravagancies  of 
the  grafting.  There  are  great  round-headed  spiky  masses  grafted  on 
slender  stick-like  forms,  a huge  head  upon  three  or  four  thin  legs ; 
others  imitate  the  cromlech — there  is  a great  flat  growth  supported  by  two 
upright  slabs ; some  of  the  Epiphyllums  grafted  on  clear  stems  are  superb 
in  form  and  elegance,  though  as  curious,  too,  as  most  others.  Just  now  I 
am  enjoying  the  silken  gold-coloured  flowers  of  a plant  of  Echinocactus 
concinnus,  the  rosy  flowers  of  E.  Anconianus,  the  red  and  pink  flowers  of 
Mammillaria  conica , depressa,  echinaria,  speciosa,  and  pusilla,  all  entered  in 
English  books  as  stove  plants,  but  no  more  needing  the  stove  than  a 
houseleek  does ; at  all  events,  a greenhouse  is  enough  for  them  in  respect 
of  heat.  In  the  course  of  making  up  my  notes  for  permament  use  I shall, 
I hope,  be  enabled  to  make  a good  selection  of  succulents  adapted  for 
private  cultivators,  for  here  are  opportunities  for  so  doing  that  are  not  to 
be  made  light  of.  But,  as  to  that,  one  might  spend  weeks  in  making  lists 
of  good  things.  Au  revoir.  I shall  at  once  devote  a few  hours  to  such 
work. 

Garden  tools,  implements,  and  ornaments,  and  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  are  shown  in  abundance,  yet  I miss  many  of  the  notable  things 
that  we  have  got  used  to  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  and  at  Bingley 
Hall,  Birmingham,  and  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. M.  Barriere  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  to  me  that  our  machines 
are  not,  generally  speaking,  adapted  for  French  soil  Most  of  the  lands  are 
small,  and  small  properties  are  prohibitory  of  steam-ploughs.  Then  in 
gardens  the  grass  is  thin  and  wiry  ; there  is  not  a thick  sward,  such  as  we 
have  (that  is  to  say,  such  as  you  have,  for  I ought  to  speak  as  a Frenchman 
now),  and  there  is  literally  nothing  for  a mowing-machine  to  cut.  To 
work  a mowing-machine  to  advantage  you  want  a resisting  mass  of  herbage ; 
if  it  yields  to  the  edge  of  the  cutter,  it  is  not  cut,  but  passed  over.  Now, 
in  France  the  lawn-mower  simply  lays  the  grass  down,  it  does  not  cut  it ; 
hence  the  scythe  is  the  favourite  instrument  for  mowing.  As  for  garden 
tools,  there  are  many  admirable  things  that  would  be  useful  to  English 
gardeners  ; and  I could  heartily  wish  that  a selection  were  made  from  the 
best  things  to  be  seen  here,  and  transferred  to  some  place  in  London  to 
remain  en  permanence.  This  is  just  such  a task  as  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  might  charge  itself  with,  and,  indeed,  I think  the  Society  might 
very  well  make  a purchase  of  such  things  here  as  the  foundation  of  a hor- 
ticultural museum.  This  would  remove  the  ^affair  out  of  tbe  region  of 
“ shop  for  when  manufacturers  exhibit  on  their  own  account,  we  are  not 
sure  to  see  all  the  best  things,  but  we  are  sure  to  find  it  begin  and  end  in 
“ shop.”  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Wells  has  brought  his  “ port- 
able ground  vineries”  here,  and  has  them  embellished  with  artificial 
grapes.  If  he  does  not  sell  many  to  Frenchmen,  he  will,  I daresay,  to 
the  Yankees  and  the  Danes,  Dutchmen  and  Germans,  with  whom,  and 
especially  the  first,  Paris  is  now  well  peopled. 


MANCHESTER  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

One  evening  last  week  I took  one  of  my  occasional  walks  through  the 
Manchester  Botanical  Gardens,  and  was  particularly  struck  with  the  ex- 
tensive preparations  that  are  being  made  for  holding  the  great  national 
flower  show  in  the  month  of  June  next.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a brief 
account  of  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made,  and  are  now  being 
carried  out  for  the  occasion,  would  be  interesting  to  your  numerous 
readers  who  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is,  I suppose, 
generally  known  that  there  is  in  the  garden  a large  glass  building  called 
tbe  Exhibition  House.  This  structure  is  200  feet  in  length,  and  60  feet  in 
width,  and  in  this  all  the  ordinary  flower  shows  are  held.  All  along  one 
side  of  this  structure,  and  connected  therewith,  there  will  be  erected  a 
large  tent  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  house,  and  the  large  sliding 
doors  in  the  side  of  the  building  will  be  drawn  back,  so  that  persons  can 
easily  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  two  structures  will  be,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  same  as  one  building.  By  this  means  the  amount 
of  space  available  for  exhibition  purposes  will  be  doubled.  There  will  be 
a broad  walk  down  the  middle  of  this  tent,  and  a stage  on  each  side  for  the 
various  collections  which  it  will  contain.  Then,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
is  in  the  course  of  erection  another  structure,  at  right  angles  with  the 
other  two,  running  past  their  ends,  and  extending  far  beyond  them.  This 
consists  of  a wooden  frame-work,  covered  with  canvas,  and  is  of  the  same 
width  as  each  of  the  other  two,  viz.,  60  feet,  and  is  300  feet  in  length. 
Tbe  internal  arrangements  of  this  wing  are  somewhat  similar  in  style  to 
that  adopted  for  the  great  international  show  in  London  last  year,  and 
consists  of  a series  of  grass  banks  and  gravel  walks.  The  300  feet  are 
divided  into  six  equal  portions,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  of  these  a cir- 
cular mound  is  thrown  up,  some  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  three  tiers 
or  stages,  all  covered  with  green  turf,  These  are  surrounded  by  a gravel 
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walk  12  feet  in  width,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  walk  more  grass- 
banks  of  two  tiers  or  stages,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 

It  will  he  understood  from  the  above  description  that  the  genpral  form 
of  the  show  will  be  something  like  the  letter  L,  and  it  will  be  evident  to 
the  reader  that  a person  standing  in  the  angle  thus  formed  would  bo  able 
to  see  the  whole  length  of  both  wings  without  changing  his  position. 
This  circumstance  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  an  artificial  mound 
has  been  made  some  12  feet  high,  over  the  top  of  which  the  broad  walk, 
which  runs  through  the  tent  first  described,  is  made  to  wind  in  its  way  to 
the  grass  banks  in  the  other  wing.  From  the  top  of  this  mound  the  whole 
of  the  exhibition  will  be  seen  at  a glance,  and  will  no  doubt  present  a 
very  imposing  uppearance.  Orohids,  and  the  more  tender  stove  plants, 
will  be  placed  in  the  exhibition  house.  Fruit,  vegetables,  and  cut  flowers 
will  be  arranged  in  the  tent  at  the  side  of  the  building  ; and  the  larger 
specimens  of  floweting  plants,  ferns,  and  ornamental  foliage,  will  be  staged 
on  the  grassy  shelves  which  surround  the  mounds  in  the  long  wing.  The 
place  of  exit  from  the  exhibition  is  so  placed  that  the  visitors  on  emerging 
from  the  building  will  find  themselves  on  a broad  gravel  walk,  which  sur- 
rounds the  flower  garden,  situated  on  their  left  hand,  and  a lake  of  water 
with  its  islands  and  ornamental  bridges  on  the  right.  The  various  ranges 
of  hothouses,  greenhouses,  &c.,  together  with  the  lodges  and  entrance 
gates,  are  all  being  repainted  for  the  occasion,  which,  so  far  as  I could 
gather,  is  likely  to  prove  a great  success.  Thomas  Jones. 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WILD  FLOWERS : WHERE  TO 
GATHER  AND  HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  THEM. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  number  of  really  beautiful 
plants  that  are  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  aud  even  those  who 
study  the  subject  to  some  extent  rarely  regard  them  as  garden 
plants,  or,  remembering  that  our  pinks,  carnations,  &c.,  have  come 
from  native  plants,  ever  look  among  the  large  number  of  species 
inhabiting  the  British  Isles  for  an  addition  to  the  charms  of  our 
gardens.  Botanists  know  a good  deal  about  wild  flowers,  to  be  sure, 
but  as  botanists  rarely  or  never  cultivate  them,  they  can  add  but 
little  to  our  knowledge  in  this  way.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  knowledge  of  them  [is  the  fact  that  few  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a great  variety  of  our  wild  plants  ; the  Londoner 
has  within  his  reach,  or  within  twenty  miles,  as  fine  a collection  of 
lowland  plants  as  any  in  Britain  ; but  then  he  rarely  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  those  of  high  mountains,  or  those  of  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  only  by  a careful  selection  of  all  the 
plants  in  the  British  flora  that  you  can  get  good  material  where- 
with to  make  a pretty  and  interesting  “ English  garden and  that 
such  would  prove  a charming  addition  to  all  but  the  very  smallest 
places,  I venture  to  submit.  We  all  know  how  slowly  the  study  of 
botany  progresses  amongst  us.  May  it  not  be  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  we  never  approach  the  subject  in  any  way  but  the  cut-and- 
dried,  so  to  speak?  We  collect  a certain  number  of  species,  flatten 
and  dry  them,  and  in  due  course  leave  them  by  and  forget  them, 
never  deriving  anything  that  might  be  called  pleasure  from  the 
study  of  our  British  wild  flowers.  Why  should  not  a tasteful 
amateur  or  gardener  take  pleasure  in  preserving  in  good  health 
the  rare  and  beautiful  Gentiana  verna  of  Teesdale  and  the  western 
shores  of  Galway, — one  of  the  prettiest  things  ever  seen, — as  well  as 
a native  of  the  Cape  or  Australia?  Need  we  grow  weeds  to  have 
a fair  representation  of  beautiful  British  wild  flowers?  No  such 
thing  1 It  will  be  my  pleasant  task  to  look  over  the  whole  British 
flora  with  the  reader,  to  tell  him  where  to  find  and  how  to  grow  the 
rarer  kinds,  and  to  enumerate  every  one  that  is  really  good  ; and  in 
doing  so  I shall  have  to  name  a great  variety  of  plants,  but  not  one 
weedy  subject  I hope.  This  is  the  season  of  wild  flowers,  when  most 
of  us  stray  into  the  fields,  or  on  to  the  hills,  to  find  many  a gem  which 
I advise  should  be  grown  in  the  garden  instead  of  being  put  in 
what  we  may  call  pickle.  You  may  have  heard  of  a little  plant 
named  after  Linnaeus.  I have  a lot  of  this  now  growing  under  a 
painted  hand-light  in  peat,  as  well  as  in  pots  stood  in  saucers,  and 
kept  in  a shady  place  ; and  it  is  this  very  plant  that  has  induced 
me  to  begin  what  I often  thought  about  ere  this.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  grow  most  of  the  really  good  plants  in  Britain,  and  I am 
not  without  hope  of  being  able  to  convey  some  original  informa- 
tion about  them. 

The  first  plant  to  which  I shall  introduce  the  reader  is  this 
Linncea  borealis,  a native  of  fir-woods  in  some  of  the  eastern 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  difficult  for  most  people  to 
obtain  in  a wild  state  ; but  being  a great  favourite  with  lovers  of 
curious  plants,  it  may  be  had  in  some  nurseries,  and  not  a few 
private  collections.  It  has  been  named  after  the  great  master  of 
natural  science,  with  whom  it  was  a special  favourite,  on  account  of 
its  native  beauty.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture.  Grow  in  pots  of  peat  in 
a cold  frame,  or  plant  out  in  peat  and  cover  with  a hand-light 
which  is  darkened,  or  rather  daubed  over  with  paint,  if  you  happen 
to  live  in  a very  hot  and  dry  locality  as  to  soil  or  climate.  Growing 
in  woods  in  northern  regions,  it  is  fond  of  shade  in  cultivation.  I 
have  seen  fine  specimens  grown  in  pots,  and  large  pans  of  peat, 
kept  behind  a hedge  or  high  wall  in  summer,  and  placed  in  a cold 
frame  or  pit  in  winter;  and  1 have  also  seen  it  grow  freely  planted 
in  a little  artificial  peat-bog  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Borrer, 
in  Sussex. 

Most  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  Stellate  or  Galium  tribe,  is  the 


little  white-flowering  Woodruff  ( Asperula  odorata ),  which  bears 
its  white  flowers  profusely  in  many  British  woods  in  spring,  and  I 
have  seen  it  flowering  very  abundantly  among  the  trees  and  shrubs 
round  some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  It  should  be  known  to 
every  garden,  in  consequence  of  the  sweet  smell  it  yields  when  dried, 
and  when  kept  for  a long  time,  preserved  in  drawers,  or  aught  else. 
There  is  no  plant  more  worthy  of  culture  for  this  purpose  alone,  the 
dried  stem  being  as  fragrant  as  the  sweetest  new  hay,  and  con- 
tinuing to  give  forth  its  odour  for  a long  period — an  indefinite  one, 
so  far  as  I know.  It  is  fond  of  slight  shade,  and  worth  planting 
where  not  found  in  a wild  state.  When  green,  the  “haulm”  of 
this  plant  betrays  no  noticeable  fragrance,  but  begins  to  emit  it 
very  soon  after,  and  merely  requires  to  be  placed  on  some  dry  shelf 
or  half-open  drawer,  where  it  may  become  quite  dry  and  ready  for 
use. 

The  common  Red  Valerian,  as  it  is  called,  or  Centranthus 
ruber  botanicallv,  is  a really  ornamental  garden  plant,  and  makes 
a conspicuous  ornament  for  banks,  borders,  or  large  rockwork.  As 
it  may  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing it,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a fine  deep  red  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  variety,  and  also  a pure  white,  and  all  the 
three  are  really  ornamental  plants.  Their  best  use  is  to  stud  here 
and  there  among  diversified  or  sloping  banks,  in  the  English,  or 
gardenesque,  or  natural,  or  whatever-you-like-to-call-it  style  of 
laying  out  grounds.  Like  the  wallflower,  it  does  well  on  old  walls, 
&c.,  and  thus  has  become  “naturalized”  in  mauy  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  first  plant  that  occurs  wild  in  newly-opened 
chalk  pits. 

The  composite  or  Dandelion  family  is  generally  so  ragged  in 
appearance,  that  I scarcely  like  to  introduce  it  here.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  so  commonly  seen  wherever  we  walk  abroad, 
that  the  greatest  care  must  be  made  in  selecting  garden  subjects 
from  this  order.  The  Hieraciums  are  in  some  cases  showy  and  fine 
plants.  Here  I will  merely  mention  H.  auruntiaca,  a neat  border 
plant,  and  distinct  in  colour,  and  pass  on  to  Carduus  marianus, 
the  milk  thistle  ; Carduus  eriophorus,  a noble  thistle,  found  chiefly 
in  the  limestone  districts  of  the  south  of  England — to  the  great 
woody,  silvery  cotton-thistle,  or  Scotch  thistle,  as  it  is  often  called. 
Though  these  come  near  the  thistles,  and  are  anything  but  a 
gardenesque  family,  no  reader  need  be  afraid  of  introducing  them 
to  his  garden,  to  which  they  are  sure  to  add  distinction,  especially 
now,  when  people  are  beginning  to  notice  more  plants  of  noble 
or  distinct  form  and  habit.  Though  frequently  selected  as  the 
thistle  of  Scotland,  it  is  not  a native  of  that  country ; so  the  Scotch 
thistle  is  a more  dubious  vegetable  than  the  Irish  shamrock.  But, 
Scotch  or  Scotch  not,  if  you  search  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom, 
you  will  not  find  among  plants  that  are  at  home  in  our  climate  any- 
thing more  distinct  than  this  cotton- thistle,  or  Onopordon  acan- 
thium.  A single  specimen,  standing  in  the  midst  or  in  front  of 
green  shrubs,  produces  a noble  effect,  and  the  plant  should  be  in 
every  garden.  Easily  raised  from  seed,  and  once  established  in  a 
garden,  it  sows  itself.  Then  the  precaution  should  be  taken  of 
thinning  down  the  young  seedlings,  or  you  may  have  far  too  many 
of  them.  One  isolated  plant  or  a group  or  two  is  quite  sufficient 
for  ordinary  gardens  ; but  where  there  is  sufficient  space,  it,  with 
many  other  fine  wild  plants,  might  be  naturalized  with  great  ad- 
vantage by  simply  sowing  a few  of  the  seeds  in  any  waste  or  half- 
wild spot,  or  in  the  shrubbery.  The  milk  thistle,  with  its  shining 
green  leaves  and  white  markings,  is  also  very  desirable  among  the 
British  plants,  though  scarcely  so  much  so  as  the  great  cotton  or 
Scotch  thistle. 

Everywhere  the  common  corn-flower,  Centaurea  cyanus,  makes 
a beautiful  garden  plant,  if  sown  in  autumn  and  allowed  to  flower 
with  all  its  accumulated  vigour  in  spring.  Sown  in  spring,  it  is 
far  inferior.  I know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a large  group 
or  small  bed  of  the  various  coloured  forms  of  corn-flower  in  full 
bloom  in  spring  and  early  summer ; the  bloom  is  so  prolonged  aud 
vigorous,  the  flowers  so  pretty  and  so  useful  for  cutting  for  the 
usual  purposes  of  cut  flowers.  It  is  common,  and  easily  had  from 
any  seedsman.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  all  dwarf  trailing  silvery  plants 
is  the  Tomentose  Diotis  maritima,  which  is  found  on  the  southern 
shores  of  England,  coming  up  as  far  as  Anglesea  on  the  west  and  Suf- 
folk on  the  east,  but  generally  a rare  plant  in  this  country ; it  may, 
however,  be  had  in  nurseries,  and  is  worthy  of  a place  in  every 
garden,  and  especially  in  every  collection  of  variegated  or  silvery 
leaved  plants.  The  common  Tansy  is  too  coarse  a weed  for  any 
but  the  herb  ground,  but  there  is  a variety  with  leaves  cut  into 
numerous  segments,  and  crisped  up  as  elegantly  as  the  New-Zea- 
land  Todea  superba,  and  this  should  be  provided  with  a nook,  its 
flowering  stems  requiring  to  be  pinched  off  when  they  show.  Iho 
name  of  this  tansy  is  Tanacetum  vnlyare  crispum.  The  double 
variety  of  Pyrethrum,  now  so  frequent  in  our  flower  gardens,  is  a 
native  plant— or,  at  least,  the  single  or  normal  form  of  the  species 
is.  The  sea  wormwood  ( Artemesia  maritima) — is  a neat  silvery  bush, 
freely  distributed  on  our  shores,  and  worthy  a place  in  our  gardens. 
There  is  a deep  rose-coloured  variety  of  the  common  Yarrow 
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( Achillea  millefolium  roseiim)—  pity  ono  cannot  avoid  those  hard 
names — which  should  bo  in  every  garden,  and  there  is  a very  pretty 
double  white  variety  of  the  “ Sneezewort  ” (Achillea  ptarmica), 
which  will  be  found  highly  ornamental.  At  Paul’s  Cheshunt 
nurseries  I noticed  them  cutting  it  extensively  for  wedding  bouquets, 
during  the  past  summer — the  flowers  are  so  purely  white  and  neat. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  regret  that  I do  not  give  the 
English  names  of  all  plants,  and  that  I do  not  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  English  names  in  a great  many  instances ; 
and  would  it  not  be  a foolish  barbarism  to  invent  them,  or  to  give 
awkward  translations  of  the  Latin  names  ? Many  people  have  an 
idea  that  every  plant  has,  or  should  have,  a “ common  name,” 
whereas  such  only  belongs  to  plants  that  have  been  much  noticed 
by  the  people  either  for  their  beauty  or  “ vertues.”  Now,  as  hun- 
dreds of  plants  are  so  inconspicuous,  or  so  rare  that  they  were  never 
noticed  till  the  sharp-sighted  botanist  took  them  up,  and  gave  them 
a Latin  name,  which  is  on  the  whole  the  best,  because  the  language 
is  fixed,  and  common  to  the  learned  of  all  countries,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  why  we  have  not  English  names  for  all  our  plants.  However, 
the  next  member  of  this  natural  order  composite,  or  the  daisy  order, 
which  I shall  notice,  is  endowed  with  several  common  names,  respec- 
tively, “Mountain Cudweed,”  “Cat’s Ear,”  and  “Mountain  Everlast- 
ing”— the  botanical  one  being  Gnaphalium  dioicum.  It  is  a beautiful 
dwarf  plant,  admirable  for  rockwork  or  the  front  of  a border,  or  in 
any  way  amongst  alpine  plants.  Abundant  on  mountains  in  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  many  parts  of  England.  There  is  a variety  called 
rosea,  to  be  had  in  some  nurseries,  that  has  its  dwarf  flowers 
delicately  tinted  with  rose  ; a most  desirable  thing.  I have  noticed 
a neat  edging  made  of  this  plant  in  Dickson’s  nursery  at  Edinburgh ; 
so  that  Scotch  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  plant, 
even  if  they  cannot  find  it  wild ; but  it  is  a popular  plant  wherever 
alpines  are  grown,  and  therefore  not  difficult  to  obtain  anywhere. 
The  “ pearl  condensed,”  or  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum,  is  a popular 
old  plant  in  gardens,  its  flowers  having  been  often  dried  for  ever- 
lastings, and  altogether  it  makes  a respectable,  though  not  first- 
rate,  border  plant,  and  should  be  in  the  “ garden  of  British  wild 
flowers.”  So  much  for  this  great  natural  order  compositae.  I 
might  have  selected  a few  more,  did  I not  wish  to  avoid  weeds  as 
much  as  possible. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  extensive  Harebell  order,  where 
we  shall  find  much  beauty  with  little  or  no  raggedness — from  the 
harebell,  which  swings  its  bonny  blue  flower  above  the  blast-beaten 
turf  on  many  au  upland  pasture,  to  the  little  prostrate  ivy  Cam- 
panula ( C . hederacea ),  which  is  rather  plentiful  in  most  spots  in 
Ireland  and  Western  England.  The  giant  Campanula  (C.  latifolia ) 
is  one  of  the  handsomest,  and  is  pretty  frequent.  The  spreading 
Campanula  (C.  pabrda),  of  the  central  and  southern  counties  of 
England,  is  also  very  ornamental.  C.  Trachelium  is  also  good, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  of  a character 
superior  to  that  of  most  of  our  wild  plants ; but  none  of  them 
surpass  in  beauty  the  common  harebell,  which,  although  it  may 
look  struggling  for  existence,  and  comparatively  poor  as  regards 
the  plant,  on  exposed  pastures  and  elevated  spots,  yet  when  trans- 
ferred to  a garden  it  makes  a vigorous  plant,  and  flowers  profusely — 
a mass  of  pleasing  colour.  It  is  capital  for  the  border  or  large 
rockwork.  The  little  Ivy  Campanula  had  better  be  grown  in  a pot 
of  peat  soil,  or  in  some  moist  and  slightly  shaded  spot  where  it 
may  not  be  overrun  by  tall  plants.  If  you  grow  it  in  a pot,  stand 
that  in  a saucer  of  water,  and  then  the  tiny  ivy-like  shoots  will  fall 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  when  dotted  over  with  its  pale 
blue  flowers  will  look  very  interesting,  especially  to  those  acquainted 
with  our  native  plants.  Both  this  plant  and  the  even  more  in- 
teresting Linnaea  borealis  may  be  grown  well  on  the  outside 
of  the  window,  with  a north  or  shady  aspect  during  the  seven 
warmest  months  of  the  year,  by  planting  them  in  pots  of  peat  earth, 
and  standing  in  pans  of  water.  In  winter  they  would  be  better 
placed  in  a cold  frame  or  pit.  To  be  able  to  cultivate  things  so 
interesting  to  the  botanist,  and  to  all  who  know  plants,  as  these 
are,  would  surely  be  more  gratifying  than  any  amount  of  such 
subjects  as  we  see  displayed  in  every  window. 

In  my  next  paper  the  beautiful  Heath  family  will  be  discussed  ; 
so  now  I will  say  good  day  for  a week  or  so,  and  sign  myself — and  I 
am  sure  many  readers  will  be  glad  to  find  there  is  as  yet  an  individual 
of  the  species  living  in  a wild  state  in  England — 

Cypripedium  Calceolus. 


PLANTS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  PROPAGATED  EOE  WINTER 
FLOWERING  IN  THE  STOVE. 

The  gardener’s  mind,  in  connexion  with  his  occupation,  may  be 
said  never  to  be  at  rest,  as  he  must  be  constantly  exercising  his 
faculties  in  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  future.  Long  ere  the 
flowers  of  summer  have  suffered  eclipse  of  their  lustre,  the  propa- 
gation of  plants  for  winter  decoration  must  have  his  immediate 
attention — that  is,  if  he  is  anxious  to  have  all  prizes  and  no  blanks, 
by  seeking  to  maintain  a succession  of  flowers  throughout  the 
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year.  Perhaps  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty  attending  the  labour 
as  many  imagine ; perseverance  must  be  the  motto,  and  a host  of 
hitherto  conceived  difficulties  arc  swept  away  before  you. 

We  will  begin  our  list  with  the  most  useful  and  showy  of  all 
the  species  that  adorn  the  stove  during  the  late  and  early  dreary 
months  of  the  year,  namely,  f’oinsettia  pulcherrima.  This  plant 
will  submit  (0  very  liberal  treatment  during  its  growing  season  ; 
it  is  a mistake  to  continue  to  force  its  growth  by  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial heat  from  the  time  it  commences  to  grow  till  it  flowers.  The 
finest  plants,  and  showing  the  finest  bracts  I ever  witnessed,  were 
in  a house  containing  some  fine  specimens  of  other  kinds,  culti- 
vated by  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  W.  Monk,  then  gardener  to  the 
late  — Drewett,  Esq.,  of  The  Cedars,  Tottenham  Green  ; and  I 
wish  he  would  kindly  favour  us  with  a paper  on  their  treatment,  as 
such  would  be  a boon  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardener’s  Maga- 
zine, who  have  an  interest  in  their  cultivation.  1 1 is  mode  of 
culture  was  to  pot  them  into  very  large  sized  pots  as  the  season 
advanced,  and  train  them  into  large  specimens.  When  they  be- 
came pot-bound,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  pot  became  filled 
with  roots,  he  gave  them  a top  dressing  of  sheep’s  manure.  This 
not  only  imparts  strength  to  the  shoots,  but  gives  to  the  leaves  a 
very  dark  healthy  green  hue.  They  were  kept  growing  without 
the  aid  of  fire-heat  during  the  warm  months  of  the  year ; of  course, 
as  soon  as  damp  cold  nights  occur,  they  must  be  assisted  with 
fire-heat,  or  the  chances  are  a great  number  of  the  leaves  will  turn 
yellow ; besides,  a cold  moist  atmosphere  would  tend  to  injure  the 
future  flowers.  This  is  about  the  most  favourable  time  to  propa- 
gate them.  This  can  be  done  by  cutting  off  the  ripe  shoots  of  any 
plants  that  have  continued  dormant  from  the  time  they  have 
flowered  up  to  the  present,  into  lengths  of  two  joints,  and  inserting 
them  singly  into  thumb-pots.  If  you  have  abundance  of  cuttings, 
why,  you  may  put  three  cuttings  into  large  60-size  pots.  Plunge 
them  in  bottom  heat,  and  keep  the  soil  from  getting  parched,  but 
otherwise  do  not  give  them  any  water  till  they  have  began  to  root 
in  the  soil.  As  they  require  more  room,  continue  to  shift ; and 
should  they  be  inclined  to  become  lanky,  stop  them,  and  that  will 
induce  a bushy  growth ; but  do  not  defer  this  operation  late  in 
the  season,  or  your  blooms  may  become  small,  as  the  future  shoots 
will  not  have  sufficient  time  before  them  to  gain  strength.  Any  of 
the  points  that  you  may  pinch  off  can  be  treated  as  previously 
recommended,  and  they  will  become  nice  single-stem  plants  for 
decorating  the  hall  or  dinner-table.  If  you  have  room  for  them, 
you  cannot  cultivate  too  many  of  this  beautiful  flower,  as  they  last 
a considerable  time,  especially  if  they  do  not  suffer  from  damp. 
After  they  have  done  flowering,  they  can  be  stored  away  in  any 
dry  corner  of  the  stove,  or  any  other  house  where  the  minimum 
temperature  is  not  below  50  degrees. 

Euphorbia  Jacquiniceflora. — This  plant  is  deserving  of  all  the 
pains  that  can  be  bestowed  on  its  culture.  Its  countless  scarlet 
spangled-like  flowers,  clothing  a tall  but  slender  stem,  produce  a 
brilliant  effect.  It  will  submit  with  advantage  to  be  trained  to  a 
trellis,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  treated  so  roughly  as  the  Poinsettia. 
The  soil  requires  to  be  more  porous,  and  to  be  afforded  plenty  of 
drainage,  as  it  quickly  suffers  from  an  excess  of  water  to  its  roots. 
It  will  strike  freely  under  a bell-glass,  having  a joint  of  the  old 
wood  attached  to  the  young  shoots,  the  cuttings  being  inserted  in  a 
prepared  pot  of  soil,  with  a surface  of  about  an  inch  or  more  of 
silver-sand. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this 
plant,  being  a lively  blue,  makes  it  very  acceptable  as  a change 
among  other  winter-flowering  plants.  It  is  best  to  provide  a suc- 
cession of  young  plants  every  year  of  this  variety,  it  being  a free 
grower.  Plants  may  be  struck  now,  and  after  they  have  rooted 
should  be  pushed  on  rapidly  and  stopped  when  required ; thus 
treated  they  will  form  some  pretty  bushes  by  the  period  the  flower- 
ing season  commences.  Old  plants  are  very  subject  to  be  attacked 
with  scale  and  other  kinds  of  insects,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they 
are  cleansed  of  them,  if  ever  thoroughly. 

Justicia  speciosa. — A very  free-growing  plant,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  of  a purplish  blue.  It  is  not  so  showy  or  so  desirable 
a plant  as  others  in  this  list.  Plants  now  propagated  will  grow 
very  fast. 

Begonia  Digswelliana. — This  plant,  for  winter  flowering,  will 
become  a universal  favourite  as  soon  as  our  gardening  friends  become 
acquainted  with  its  merits.  It  produces  clusters  of  beautiful  light- 
pink  flowers,  excellent  for  cut  flowers. 

Begonia  nitida. — A good  old  useful  variety,  though  not  equal 
to  the  last-named,  its  habit  of  growth  being  rather  straggling. 

In  addition  to  the  above  short  list,  propagate  some  of  each  of 
the  following  for  forcing  and  conservatory  decoration,  viz.  : — Salvia 
splendens,  Salvia  gesnerifolia,  and  Pelargoniums  Alba  multiflora, 
Snowflake,  Gauntlet,  and  Brilliant.  I could  extend  this  list,  but 
my  desire  is  to  name  only  the  most  useful  subjects,  leaving  lovers  of 
mere  curiosities  to  find  out  what  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
selection  of  subjects,  that  are  everywhere  indispensable. 

John  F.  M'Elroy. 
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HEATING  A SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

Allow  me  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  heating  small  greenhouses, 
n Ruhject  occupying  much  attention  just  now.  1 have  a small  house, 
say  17ft.  by  lift.,  which  contains  nearly  400ft.  of  glass;  I name  this 
because  I believe  the  quantity  of  glass  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  regard  to  the  power  of  your  heating  apparatus.  Until 
lately  my  house  has  be<  n heated  with  hot  water;  but  during  the  severe 
frost  I found  it  quite  inadequate  to  my  wants — not  that  I could  not  get 
heat  enough,  hut  because  of  the  great  amount  of  attention  required  in 
Stoking  to  get  it.  The  boiler  I used  is  a saddle  boiler,  with  a small  flue 
only,  requiring  one  shovel  ful  of  slack  for  each  feed,  and  requiring  atten- 
tion every  hour  or  hour  and  a half;  and  during  the  late  frost,  being  my 
own  stoker,  1 sat  up  most  nights  until  12  o'clock,  and  then  lisp'd  up  the 
fire  the  best  way  I could  ; but  the  draught  being  strong  and  a small  body 
of  fire,  I rarely  succeeded  in  keeping  it  in  many  hours;  and  one  of  my  bad 
practices,  which  I had  better  own  to,  is  being  a late  riser,  which  gave  the 
frost  an  opportunity  of  taking  possession  of  the  house  for  some  hours  in 
the  morning, killing  several  of  my  plants  and  injuring  many  more.  Find- 
ing my  heating  apparatus  unsatisfactory,  I resolved  to  make  an  experiment 
by  uniting  a gas-stove  with  hot  water.  The  apparatus  I got  made  of  tin, 
costing  me  only  a few  shillings.  This  has  quite  answered  my  expecta- 
tions, the  stove  being  hot  in  a few  seconds  after  lighting  the  gas,  the 
water-pipes  in  about  one  hour  after.  My  apparatus  being  made  of  tiD, 
will  not  stand  forcing.  The  stove  is  perfectly  simple  though  effectual ; a 
sketch  of  which  I subjoin.  Should  any  of  your  readers  who  are  similarly 
situated  to  myself  wish  to  try  it,  they  would,  I am  sure,  find  it  act  satis- 
factorily ; and  there  are  hundreds  of  small  houses  near  towns  and  villages 
now  supplied  with  gas,  which  might  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  thoroughly 
abolish  stoking.  The  stove  I have  now  in  use  at  so  small  a cost  is  not  quite 


Pig.  2. — Section  of  stove  and  air  chamber: — 1,  Gas-burner  with  wire- 
gauze.  2,  Air-supply  pipe.  3,  Flue  through  the  boiler  for  hot  or  burnt 
air.  4,  Conductor  of  hot  air  to  top  of  stove  previous  to  its  exit.  5,  Hot- 
air chamber.  6,  Escape-pipe  for  burnt  air. 

perfect;  yet  it  does  its  work  well  with  about  6 feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and 
kept  the  house  at  between  40°  and  50“  when  there  has  been  several  degrees 
of  frost  outside.  This,  I suppose,  may  be  considered  a good  test.  The 
average  price  of  gas  with  us  is  4s.  2d.  per  thousand,  or  say  5d  per  100,  so 
that  twelve  hours  burning  would  consume  72  feet  of  gas,  at  a cost  of  3£d. 
Good  slack  with  us  costs  about  4d  per  cwt.,  and  I find  twelve  hours 
stoking  will  nearly  take  one  cwt.,  so  the  price  of  gas  in  small  houses 
would  not  exceed  that  of  coal.  There  is  no  unpleasant  smell  with  the 
stove,  as  it  supplies  itself  with  air,  and  every  crevice  might  be  closed 
against  the  issue  of  burnt  air  into  the  houses,  and  the  stove  still  perform 
its  work  effectually.  I believe  gas  will  come  into  general  use  for  small 
houses,  where  parties  are  acquainted  with  the  best  way  of  using  it ; but  I 
do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Clark,  to  think  gas  will  be  universally  UBed  in  large 
establishments.  First,  because  they  do  not  suffer  the  inconvenience 
of  a person  with  one  small  house,  as  where  a number  of  men  are 
kept  one  might  safely  leave  the  flues  holding  a great  body  of 
fire  at  12  p.m.  until  another  arrived  at  C a.m.  Secondly,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  there  is  a great  waste  of  heat  in  manufacturing 
gas,  taking  one  ton  of  coal  in  the  furnace  to  cook  another  ton  for 
abstracting  the  gas,  and  which  heat  might  be  beneficially  applied  in  large 
houses.  To  this  add  labour  of  making  gas,  management  and  interest  upon 
capital,  which  must  act  against  using  gas  in  large  quantities  where  the 
raw  material  can  be  beneficially  applied.  But  to  a person  growing  a few 
plants  for  amusement  to  be  bored  with  the  same  or  more  trouble  in  stoking 
than  if  he  had  a couple  of  large  houses  heated  with  one  flue,  and  parti- 
cularly if  occasionally  called  away  from  home  on  a frosty  night,  leaving 
the  house  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  acts  as  a drawback  to  many  who 
would  have  great  pleasure  in  growing  plants.  I think  to  such  the  com- 
bined stove  would  offer  a fair  inducement  to  cultivate  plants. 


I had  almost  forgotten  to  add  that  there  is  one  thing  necessary  in  light- 
ing the  stove,  which  is  common  to  all  gas-stoves,  that  is  to  light  the  gas 
as  soon  as  turned  on,  or  it  will  fill  the  stovo  and  cause  a small  explosion. 

I beg  to  say  I have  no  interest  in  writing  this,  further  than  to  offer  to 
others  what  has  been  a great  benefit  to  myself.  B.  Wilson. 

Ilkeston,  near  Nottingham. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Wilson  the 
following,  dated  May  10,  1807 : — 

I would  also  beg  to  observe,  I have  continued  to  test  the  stove  until  last 
week,  when  I removed  it  from  the  house,  and  it  has  more  than  war- 
ranted what  I have  previously  stat<d.  Being  an  experiment  only,  there 
was  no  aim  at  embellishment.  The  latter  part  of  the  time  it  was  in  use 
I removed  the  air-pipe,  No.  2,  and  found  the  stove  to  act  quite  as  well 
withoit  it.  In  fact,  in  the  first  case  I had  some  misgivings  as  to  using 


Fig.  3.— Bird’s-eye  section. 

gas  amongst  plants,  and  felt  incline!  to  seal  up  every  crevice  where  burnt 
air  might  issue  into  the  house.  I now  find  by  doing  away  with  the  pipe 
the  stove  draws  a slight  current  of  air  from  the  house,  which  is  easily 
perceived  by  holding  anything  very  light  near  the  opening  ; which  current, 
I think,  improves  the  air  and  keeps  it  from  being  stagnant,  as  my  plants 
have  been  extremely  healthy  since  I used  the  stove.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  smell  of  gas  or  burnt  air  perceivable  in  the  house ; so  I conclude 
the  air-supply  pipe  is  not  necessary.  Several  other  improvements  might 
be  made  : I am  not  speaking  of  the  appearance,  but  the  principle.  First, 
a very  small  portion  of  gas  in  a few  seconds  greatly  heats  the  air  chamber, 
which  might  be  extended  to  double  the  size.  This  would  give  a greater 
heating  area,  by  simply  adding  a flange  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  leaving 
the  boiler  the  same  size  as  at  present,  and  cased  with  ornamental  grating 
to  range  with  the  air  chamber.  The  stove  as  at  present  is  entirely  made 
of  tin,  and  requires  attention  to  turn  the  gas  on  sparingly,  or  the  tin  melts. 


Sketch  of  burner  used.  It  is  covered  with  guaze,  the  cross  being  of 
copper  wire  turned  up  at  the  ends  and  stuck  through  the  gauze  to  hold  it 
on,  and  which  appears  to  want  replacing  about  once  a month,  at  the  cost 
of  Id.  and  two  minutes’  trouble. 

This  does  not  alter  the  principle,  but  delays  getting  up  the  heat  as  quickly 
as  might  be.  The  hot-air  chamber  instantly  throws  off  heat  as  soon  as 
the  gas  is  lit,  but  it  takes  one  hour  before  the  water-pipes  get  hot  with  my 
present  stove,  and  from  two  to  three  hours  for  the  pipes  to  reach  150  degrees. 
In  reaching  this  heat  it  is  inclined  to  throw  the  water  out  of  the  feed-pipe, 
No.  10,  it  being  too  small  and  of  wrong  construction  for  a permanent 
stove ; but  with  a copper  bottom  to  the  boiler  and  iron  air  chamber,  and 
the  feed-supply  enlarged,  there  is  no  fear  for  the  result.  A few  gentlemen 
who  have  seen  it  in  use  can  hardly  believe  the  heat  to  arise  from  so  small 
a plavthing.  Having  a test-meter  at  command,  which  I have  attached,  I 
find  1 can  burn  six  feet  of  gas  per  hour — one  foot  more  interferes  with 
the  tin.  Should  the  stove  ever  be  manufactured  in  a permanent  and 
ornamental  manner,  I shall  certainly  purchase  one  as  a fixture,  in  pre- 
ference to  hot  water,  which  I have  previously  heated  with.  13.  W. 


May  25,  1867.] 
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NOTES  OF  A TOUR  THROUGH  KENT. 

A Visit  to  Knowle  Park,  the  Seat  of  tiie  Earl  Delewarb. 

I commenced  my  annual  rambles  for  my  oustomary  visits  to  Rood 
gardens  on  Thursday,  May  8th;  and  oertainly  I never  romemher  starting 
with  more  favourable  weather,  or  with  a better  prospect  that  I should  be 
delighted  with  what  l saw.  The  morning  was  Hereno  and  beautiful,  and 
all  nature  was  alive ; and  those  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that 
had  gone  through  tho  winter  season,  bereft  of  their  usual  leafage,  wore  gay 
with  charming  tints  of  lively  green,  that  added  muoh  to  delight  the  eye 
and  to  make  the  mind  feel  grateful  for  the  return  of  spring.  As  I left 
the  populous  suburbs  of  the  great  and  busy  city,  the  charming  fields  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  were  clothed  with  their  first  flecks  of 
summer  colouring  ; and  as  the  powerful  locomotive  with  its  angry  groans 
hurried  us  onwards,  through  open  fields  and  extending  breadths  of  a fertile 
country,  we  felt  lifted,  if  I may  so  express  myself,  in  on  infinitely  short 
space  of  time  from  the  depths  of  a long  and  cruel  winter  to  a state  of 
exuberant  delight,  such  as  doubtless  every  lover  of  nature  must  feel  when 
he  finds  himself  surrounded  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good— good, 
because  exemplifying  in  the  most  instructive  manner  the  presence  in  the 
midst  of  nature,  to  control,  fashion,  and  bless,  of  an  All-wise  Creator. 
The  mind  that  neither  appreciates  nor  studies  the  various  phases  of  the 
different  seasons  can  never  correotly  value  those  beautiful  works  of  nature 
that  surround  us  on  every  side  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  indeed  in 
all  seasons.  However,  suoh  were  the  agreeable  conditions  under  whioh  I 
arrived  at  the  delightfully  situated  town  of  Sevenoaks,  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  which  is  Knowle  Park.  Indeed,  the  principal  entrance  to  Knowle  is  out 
of  the  main  thoroughfare  or  street  at  the  top  of  the  town.  But  having 


find  tho  respected  head-gardener,  Mr.  James  Dodds,  whom  I had  no  sooner 
shaken  by  the  hand  than  he  evinced  great  pleasure  in  showing  me  the 
many  beautiful  sights  of  Knowle. 

Crossing  that  portion  of  the  park  that  dividos  the  kitchen  gardens  from 
the  pleasure  grounds,  our  fiiend  pointed  out  several  noble  osk  trees,  from 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  town  of  Sevenoaks  originally  derived  its  name. 
In  this,  of  course,  there  is  some  amount  of  oonjecture,  as  there  appears 
to  bo  no  authentic  information  on  record  of  the  existence  of  any  other  at 
the  time  that  the  nemo  of  Sevenoaks  was  applied  to  the  town.  But  the 
immense  age  of  these  trees,  which  are,  strange  to  Bay,  seven  in  number, 
and  apparently  about  the  same  age,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
oilier,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  of  our  friend,  more  particu- 
larly when  it  is  known  that  the  existing  seven  trees  in  another  part  of  the 
town  bear  so  young  an  appearance.  That  the  alleged  etymology  of  its 
appellation  is  very  questionable  when  applied  to  these  younger  trees  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  We  now  enter  the  pleasure  grounds,  35  acres  in  extent, 
the  whole  enolosed  by  a wall  and  that  portion  of  the  mansion  that  forms 
the  boundary  line  of  these  30  acres.  The  house  covers  five  of  them,  and 
the  park  whioh  surrounds  it  is  1000  acres  in  extent,  well  stocked  with  deer  ; 
but  the  absence  of  water  in  sufficient  breadth  is  the  only  defect  that  can  be 
noticed  in  the  many  otherwise  magnificent  features  of  Knowle.  It  is 
impossible  for  me,  in  the  compass  of  these  notes,  to  do  full  justice  to  one 
of  the  finest  baronial  residences  of  England;  but  it  will,  I hope,  suffice  if 
what  I say  stimulates  the  admirers  of  the  venerable  and  the  grand  to  go 
and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  gratification  to  be  derived  from  a visit  to 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Having  entered  the  pleasure 
grounds  by  what  was  formerly  called  theTunbridge  Wells  entrance,  the  acece 
is  at  once  unique  and  grand.  On  the  right  hand  and  the  left  are  huge 


EOSE  GARDEN  AT  KNOWLE  PARK. 
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arrived  opposite  the  church,  I was  unable  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
entrances  that  were  before  me  was  tbe  one  I wanted,  as,  having  no  guide 
or  proper  directions,  the  one  that  had  the  most  pretensions  certainly 
seemed  to  be  the  proper  one.  But  in  this  I was  mistaken  ; for  Knowle 
Park  is  entered  only  by  a very  commonplace  carriage  drive  and  gates, 
without  a lodge,  or  indeed  anything  that  would  lead  a stranger  to  suppose 
it  was  the  entrance  to  so  noble  a place.  But  having  entered,  the  traveller 
soon  forgets  what  he  has  left  behind,  for  he  at  once  plunges  as  it  were  into 
a beautitul  forest  of  trees,  which  not  only  affords  shelter  and  shade,  but 
gives  a character  and  a sort  of  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  impression  it  made  on  my  mind ; for,  when  coming  out  of 
this  noble  bower,  there  lay  to  the  right  and  left  such  a charming  valley, 
with  noble  belts  of  trees  gracefully  dipping  their  branches  down  to  a 
verdure  of  unusual  richness,  that  instinctively  I felt  arrested  in  my  pro- 
gress, and  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  majestic  scenery  before  me.  The  cha- 
racters here  are  so  bold,  so  full  of  harmony,  and  above  all  so  judiciously 
placed,  where  the  art  of  man  has  been  brought  into  exercise,  that  I say 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction  they  are  not  to  be  excelled,  if  equalled, 
in  any  part  of  England.  Those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  question  the 
propriety  of  this  remark,  must  remember  that  the  beauties  of  Knowle 
belong  to  itself  alone ; for  it  is  not  dependent  in  all  these  immediate  effects 
upon  the  surroundings  of  other  properties.  I now  start  to  ascend  the  hill 
on  the  opposite  side,  full  of  delight  and  gratitude  that  I am  allowed  by 
the  noble  proprietor  to  share  with  him  for  the  time  being  the  enjoyment 
of  such  classic  grounds.  Taking  one  of  the  three  paths  that  present 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I make  the  ascent,  and  here  again  enjoy 
the  shade  of  another  avenue  of  trees,  upon  reaching  the  skirts  of  which 
the  noble  mansion  stands  out  in  all  its  grandeur  before  me.  Thus  far  I had 
enjoyed  the  walk  towards  the  gardens  alone,  because  it  was  on  my  way  to 


banks  of  rhododendrons,  some  eight  to  nine  feet  high,  well  sot  with  bloom- 
buds,  and  evidently  in  a most  luxuriant  condition  in  the  natural  soil  of  the 
place.  These  banks  run  on  either  side  of  a straight  moss-covered  walk 
the  whole  width  of  the  grounds,  extending,  I should  judge,  fully  a quarter 
of  a mile  in  length,  and  when  in  flower,  which,  from  their  shady  position 
is  somewhat  late,  must  make  a striking  effect.  But  there  is  still  a grander 
feature  presents  itself  at  this  spot.  Immediately  on  entering,  the  eye  is 
carried  down  a charming  green  drive  of  ample  width,  and  towering  up  on 
each  side  are  well  selected  varieties  of  stately  trees,  and  beneath  them  a 
cheerful  undergrowth,  that  gives  to  the  whole  place  a character  of  repose 
united  with  grandeur ; for  below  in  the  distance,  as  the  eye  is  carried 
through  this  mighty  bower  of  stately  trees  clothed  with  the  fresh  hues  of 
summer,  one  of  the  private  entrances  of  the  mansion  is  seen  in  its  quaint 
and  unpretending  character.  The  effect  of  this  view  is  such  that  one  feels 
the  imposing  characters  of  the  place  are  in  strict  keeping  with  all  that 
surrounds  it.  My  conductor  now  took  me  for  a charming  ramble  beneath 
towering  trees  and  through  groves  of  unusual  richness,  until,  by  the 
abrupt  turning  of  a walk,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  a large  body  of 
rockwork.  This,  although  not  showing  any  of  the  bold  characters  that 
would  be  considered  in  the  present  day  essential  in  such  a conspicuous 
feature,  was  nevertheless  quite  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings  of  the 
spot,  and  as  it  is  not  the  work  of  yesterday  or  to  day,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  is  a fair  representation  of  the  prevailing  taste  in  such  matters  at  a 
period  long  since  past.  But  although  formal  in  outline,  and  deficient  of 
those  rugged  and  irregular  characters  that  are  looked  for  in  rockwork,  the 
hand  of  Nature  had  done  her  work  in  an  admirable  maaner,  as  every 
crevice  and  projecting  nook  was  beautifully  clothed  with  a rich  and 
varied  surface  of  living  specimens  of  such  members  of  the  vegetable 
world  as  delight  to  ramble  on  such  spots,  besides  those  that 
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had  spontaneously  made  it  their  stronghold.  The  hand  of  the 
gwdener  had  not  been  idle,  as  a bountiful  show  of  ferns  and  other 
rock  plants  had  been  added.  Going  more  in  the  direction  of  the  man- 
sion, we  came  upon  some  extensive  plantations  of  the  more  choice  varieties 
of  rhododendrons.  Some  of  these  were  brilliant  in  colour,  and  very 
effective — in  fact,  the  beds  are  so  well  distributed  amongst  other  masses 
of  luxuriant  foliage,  that  their  massive  flower-heads  contrast  conspicuously 
against  the  refreshing  green  of  the  adjoining  trees.  A short  distance 
from  this  spot,  but  still  near  the  mansion,  is  the  herbaceous  garden,  in 
which  there  are  many  rare  and  good  old  favourites.  The  contrast  between 
this  spot  and  that  of  another,  which  has  just  been  laid  out  in  a very  orna- 
mental slyle  for  the  reception  of  the  more  choice  kinds  of  bedding  plants, 
would  surely  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  advocate  of  the  bedding  sys- 
tem that,  when  so  vigorously  standing  up  for  their  own  favourite  hobby, 
they  are  ignoring  the  existence  of  many  truly  valuable  plants,  which,  in 
their  anxiety  to  be  fashionable,  they  lose  sight  of  and  despise  because 
• hey  are  less  gaudy  than  a Mrs.  Pollock  geranium  or  Foxhunter  verbena. 
Near  the  above  spot  we  saw  many  fine  examples  of  Conifer®  in  different 
varieties,  and  the  unusual  luxuriance  of  many  trees  and  shrubs  of  like 
character  speaks  much  for  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Indeed,  in  whatever 
quarter  we  look,  the  same  luxuriant  growth  meets  the  eye.  While  enjoying 
the  quiet  of  this  spot,  and  desiring  to  linger  and  enjoy  it,  my  worthy  pioneer, 
pointing  southward,  arrests  my  attention,  and  with  all  speed  I follow  him, 
wondering  when  these  delightful  surprises  are  going  to  end  ; for,  indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  them  in  this  beautiful  place.  But  this  time 
my  friend  did  not  reckon  upon  the  character  of  his  visitor,  for  he  did  not 
seem  to  think  I should  care  to  inspect  a clump  of  trees  of  ancient  date  ; 
so  he  was  hurrying  me  onward  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  grounds. 
But,  in  passing,  my  eye  caught  a perfect  circle  of  lime-trees,  feathered  and 
drooping  gracefully  down  to  the  ground.  This  sight  I could  not  pass  un- 
noticed. This  is  called  the  Lime  Circle.  The  arrangement  of  the  trees 
is  shown  in  the  following  sketch,  the  black  dots  denoting  where  the  trees 


stand.  The  outer  line  is  intended  to  show  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
branches,  which  droop  down  to  the  ground.  I cannot  venture  to  guess  the 
age  of  these  trees,  but  they  have  evidently  stood  there  many  centuries. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  get  to  the  centre,  unless  the  branches  are  lifted 
on  one  side.  Once  inside,  you  are  free  from  the  prying  eyes  of  any  one 
outside;  and  when  I say  that  the  outside  circle  is  120  feet  across,  the 
reader  will  judge  that  the  space  beneath  is  equal  to  supply  room  sufficient 
for  a good  round  number  of  a picnic  party.  I do  not  so  particularise  this 
clump  of  trees  with  any  wish  to  overrate  their  value  in  a decorative  sense  ; 
it  is  simply  to  show  the  good  taste,  the  superior  foresight  of  the  designer 
of  these  grounds.  Nor  do  I refer  to  this  particular  instance  to  show  the 
excellent  judgment  displayed,  because  in  every  part  of  these  noble  grounds 
the  same  degree  of  care,  the  same  amount  of  foresight  has  been  exercised, 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  combinations  have  been  effected  that 
only  a long  course  of  years  could  bring  about.  We  are  often  led  to  ex- 
press a favourable  opinion  (not  undeserved,  perhaps),  when  we  gaze  upon 
some  well-arranged  flower  garden,  or  some  exquisite  blending  of  colours; 
but  these  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  majestic  features  that 
time  and  judicious  planting  have  secured  in  so  many  instances  in  Knowle 
Park,  and  which  not  only  enhance  our  pleasure  in  viewing  the  place, 
but  teach  the  interested  observer  to  set  a just  value  upon  the  services 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  creating  so  many  objects  of  beauty  for  our 
special  use  and  learning.  True,  it  may  be  said  that  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, when  arranging  the  various  scenes  of  planting,  was  greatly  favoured 
in  his  work  by  the  undulating  surface  of  the  grounds,  which,  so  far  as  I 
have  yet  seen,  are  unequalled  in  this  country. 

But  while  admitting  this,  I am  bound  to  acknowledge  the  superior  skill 
of  the  designer,  and  the  discriminating  use  made  of  the  subjects  brought  into 
requisition.  On  every  hand  were  evidences  of  the  good  judgment  that  had 
governed  thcselection  of  trees,  for  their  various  characters  of  boldness,  grace, 
or  massiveness  of  outline;  so  that  at  last  the  impression  grew  upon  mo  that  in 
the  midst  of  these  splendid  effects  the  master-mind  of  the  planter  stands 
boldly  forth  as  a beacon  that  ought  to  guide  us  in  this  present  day,  when 
engaged  in  planting.  In  proof  that  I am  not  overstating  the  case,  I will 
refer  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  whore  there  is  a 
break  in  the  wall  of  about  thirty  feet  wide,  which  also  occurs  in  portions 
of  the  grounds.  I remember  we  reached  this  spot  by  a circuitous  path,  and 
standing  on  a slightly  elevated  position,  we  have  at  first  before  us  a fine 
stretch  of  undulating  pasturage  reaching  down  into  a volley  below;  and 
beyond,  rising  in  the  distance,  standing  out  in  bold  and  broken  outlines, 
is  a well-wooded  portion  of  the  park.  The  innumerable  tints  of  the 
foliage  of  these  treos,  supported  as  they  are  by  a background  of  forest 
plantation,  chiefly  of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir,  give  to  the  whole  view  before 
us  an  nspect  of  majestic  splendour;  and  all  this  is  socured  within  the 
limits  of  the  grounds,  without  help  from  beyond.  This  must  be  sufficient 
to  convince  every  interested  reader  that  I have  not  drawn  upon  my  imagi- 
nation to  givo  to  this  place  a charactor  it  does  not  possess.  Indeed,  it 
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would  be  impossible  for  mo  to  do  so,  for  as  I write  I feel  that  my  efforts 
to  do  it  justice,  although  sincere,  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  tusk. 
Mr.  Dodds  now  shows  me,  from  the  south-west  corner,  another  delightful 
view  of  the  park.  The  surface  here  is  quite  as  undulating  as  any  wo  have 
seen;  but  it  is  from  this  spot  especially  that  the  absence  of  water  to  any 
extent  is  somewhat  felt,  as  the  eye  would  feel  a relief  by  its  presence.  But 
there  are  sufficient  attractions,  and  sufficient  to  please  the  eye  and  instruct 
the  mind,  without  the  presence  of  this  useful  element. 

We  now  direot  our  steps  towards  the  house,  and  in  a quiet  corner  of  one 
portion  of  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  conservatory  we  find  the  ro“6- 
garden  ; a plan  of  which  I give,  with  a view  to  show  the  rapid  advances 
made  from  straight  lines  to  friezes  and  scrolls  in  the  present  day.  The 
plan,  as  shown,  consists  of  twenty-two  long  beds,  three  feet  wide,  with 
narrow  walks  between.  On  each  side,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  garden,  is  a long  bed  the  same  width  as  the  others.  These  two  beds 
are  filled  with  half-standard  roses,  and  all  the  cross  beds  are  filled  with 
dwarfs  upon  their  own  roots ; the  whole  of  the  garden  is  laid  down  in  box 
edging,  and  the  walks  with  gravel.  Although  the  reader  may  think  the 
plan  stiff  and  formal,  it  must  be  granted  that,  for  convenience  of  attending 
to  the  beds,  it  is  superior  to  many  laid  out  in  the  present  day  ; and  as  to 
what  other  objections  may  be  raised  against  it,  we  should  not  forget  that, 
even  at  this  date,  its  straight  lines  and  formal  bearing  is  in  great  part  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  whole  place.  A short  distance  from 
here,  in  what  was  formerly  an  old  fruit  garden,  Mr.  Dodds  has  designed, 
and  laid  out  in  a most  tasteful  manner,  a new  flower  garden,  and  which, 
when  well  established,  is  destined  to  prove  a grand  feature  in  the  place. 
I certainly  feel  it  my  duty  to  publicly  thank  Mr.  Dodds  for  the  spirit  he 
has  shown  in  stepping  on  one  side  of  the  laws  which  are  said  now  to  guide 
the  designer  in  these  matters.  For  while  we  too  generally  see  an  elaborate 
design  with  innumerable  flower-beds  crowded  into  a small  space  totally 
unfit  for  it,  and  where,  owing  to  the  beds  being  in  close  conjunction  wiih 
each  other,  the  colours  cannot  be  detected  when  looked  upoD  at  a few 
yards’  distance,  Mr.  Dodds  has  had  the  spirit  and  the  good  taste  to  secure 
sufficient  space  between  his  beds,  that,  whether  looked  upon  from  far  or 
near,  they  must  remain  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  the  observer  to  detect 
each  separate  colour;  and  this  is  secured  without  showing  more  of  the 
groundwork  or  body  of  the  plan  than  is  required  to  create  a distinction. 

Upon  a southern  wall  that  extends  140  feet  along  this  flower  garden,  the 
Wistaria  sinensis  covered  the  whole  length,  in  fine  condition,  just  coming 
into  bloom.  As  we  stand  on  one  side  of  the  private  entrance  of  the 
mansion,  we  observe  the  conservatory  and  camellia  house,  100  feet  long, 
filled  with  noble  subjects,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  orangery,  of  the 
same  length.  This  noble  structure,  we  were  informed,  was  suggested  by 
the  late  Mr.  Loudon.  At  one  period,  I believe,  this  structure  was  nothing 
but  a sort  of  workshop;  but,  thanks  to  Loudon’s  wise  suggestion,  it  is  now 
a noble  ornament  to  the  other  parts  of  the  building:  it  is  filled  with 
suitable  subjects,  all  in  the  finest  condition;  indeed,  many  of  the  trees 
were  literally  covered  with  fruit  of  no  mean  size. 

Tracing  our  steps  back  to  the  gardenei’s  cottage,  we  now  enter  the 
kitchen  garden  and  forcing  department;  and  first  we  find  a raDge  of  five 
houses,  the  centre  being  a plant  house,  with  vinery  and  peach  house  on 
either  side.  In  the  plant  house  we  find  a well-grown  useful  seleciion  of 
plants,  and  in  the  vineries  the  vines,  although  old,  are  in  a very  good 
bearing  condition.  In  one  of  these  houses  my  friend  had  carried  out  the 
extending  system  very  successfully  under  the  circumstances.  The  peach 
houses  were  both  newly  planted  last  year,  and  looked  very  promising  for  a 
crop  for  future  years,  as  they  were  making  a vigotous  growth.  In  a 
separate  structure,  used  principally  for  stove  plants,  we  saw  a various 
selection,  and  amongst  them  a Passiflora  Buonaparti,  with  stout  leathery 
green  leaves  three  inches  long,  the  petals  dark  maroon  colour,  and  the  inner 
segments  of  the  centre  are  like  whorls  of  white  and  purple ; it  is  in  the 
way  of  Passiflora  alata  superba,  only  rather  darker  both  in  foliage  and 
flower,  and  more  vigorous.  In  several  ranges  of  pits  and  other  structures, 
large  quantities  of  bedding  plants  in  good  condition.  The  number  of 
bedding  plants  required  here  is  about  12,000.  The  extent  of  the  kitchen 
garden  is  about  four  acres,  of  a fine  mellow  loam,  well  stocked  with  all  the 
subjects  essential  for  the  supply  of  a family,  and  scrupulously  clean. 
Upoti  the  wall  I noticed  more  than  an  average  crop  of  apricots,  which  our 
friend  told  us  has  been  every  year  better  since  he  left  off  covering  up  the 
trees  while  they  are  in  flower.  Our  readers  should  take  note  of  this 
remark,  because  this  is  not  the  first  instance  where  a like  result,  has  been 
attained  by  the  omission  of  coverings  while  the  trees  are  in  flower. 
Neither  peaches  nor  nectarines  are  grown  here  upon  the  open  walls,  as 
they  are  found  not,  to  do  well;  but  both  pears  and  cherries  are  remarkable 
for  their  luxuriance,  and  this  year  there  is  every  prospect  of  a heavy  crop, 
more  especially  of  cherries,  for  the  Morellos  and  May  Dukes  are  literally 
covered  with  the  fruit  in  its  first  stage  of  growth.  I had  pointed  out  to 
me  a remnant  of  an  old  May  Duke  cherry-tree  that  had  been  planted  70 
years;  it  is  now  itt  excellent  bearing  condition.  I saw  also  excellent 
crops  of  the  Bigarreau  cherry.  Of  strawberries  thore  is  generally  speaking 
a fine  prospect  of  a crop  this  season.  In  this  place  the  most  useful  sorts 
are  found  to  be  Goliath,  Elton  Pine,  and  Keen’s  Seedling. 

This  must  conclude  my  notes  of  this  delightful  place  ; and  although  they 
have  extended  to  some  length,  I cannot  say  that  they  convey  to  the  reader 
a correct  idea  of  every  thing  that  may  be  seen  at  this  enchanting  spot; 
but,  as  a sort  of  set-off  against  this,  I may  state  that  the  mansion  is  open 
to  the  public  three  days  in  each  week,  so  that  those  who  may  desire  to 
learn  more  of  the  beauties  of  this  place  than  this  brief  description  conveis 
may  see  for  themselves.  In  closing,  I can  only  say  my  visit  to  Knowle 
will  ever  remain  a bright  spot  in  my  remembranoes  of  good  gardens. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


ON  AMARYALLIS,  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

I have  often  been  asked  the  question  by  a lady  or  gentleman,  on 
going  in  their  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  “ llotv  is  it  1 can  never 
manage  to  flower  an  Araaryallis?  They  are  swli  bcautilul  things  when 
in  flower,  and  1 try  all  I know  to  get  them  to  bloom,  but  1 can  never 
succeed.  In  doing  so,  pray  what  is  the  reason  P I idwnys  water 
them  regularly  with  the  other  plants,  but  they  don’t,  seem  to  grow 
even.”  “ Just  so.”  And  as  I am  sure  there  are  many  readers  of 
the  Magazine  who  could  say  the  same  of  their  Amaryallis,  I will 
endeavour  to  set  them  all  right  in  respect  of  growing  them  and 
blooming  them  as  well.  As  my  remarks  011  their  cultivation  are 
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founded  on  practical  experience,  all  mny  safely  go  and  do  ns  I 
advise,  and  not  err.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that 
my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  beautiful  class  of  plants,  and  1 
felt  very  certain  that  something  more  might  be  done  with  thorn  to 
bring  out  their  beauty  than  had  hitherto  been  done  by  possessors 
of  them.  So  I got  a small  collection  together,  and  tried  my  hand 
at  them  ; and  the  result  has  been  most  successful,  even  far  beyond 
my  expectations.  I first  began  with  a few  bulbs  that  were  found 
neglected  in  various  places,  because  their  owners  could  do  nothing 
with  them  ; and  before  I took  them  in  hand,  I question  much  if 
they  had  been  repotted  for  some  years ; and  yet,  in  the  face  of 
that,  they  were  expected  to  grow,  and  even  bloom  1 But,  however, 
I got  them  together  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  turned  them 
out  of  the  pots  they  were  in,  and  shook  away  all  the  old  soil,  and 
mixed  up  in  equal  parts  hazel  loam,  turfy  peat,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand.  1 then  added  a small  quantity  of  thoroughly  rotten  manure, 
and  well  mixed  the  whole  together,  but  leaving  it  quite  rough  and 
lumpy — in  fact,  the  peat  and  loam  were  in  lumps  about  the  size  of 
walnuts.  I then  got  some  clean  pots  ; and,  I will  here  add,  it  does 
not  matter  in  the  least  how  old  the  pots  are,  so  long  as  they  are 
sound  and  quite  clean,  and  the  crocks  for  drainage  equally  clean. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  better  a plant  thrives  in  a clean  pot  than 
it  does  in  a dirty  one.  After  placing  the  drainage  in  the  pot,  and 
putting  a thin  layer  of  moss  on  them  to  keep  them  from  being 
choked  up,  I placed  over  it  next  some  of  the  roughest  of  the  soil, 
and  filled  up  the  pot  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  top.  I then 
placed  a bulb  in  the  centre,  and  pressed  it  down  moderately  firm  in 
the  soil,  and  filled  up  the  pot  so  as  to  leave  the  soil  about  a half 
inch  below  the  rim,  and  the  job  was  done.  I would  advise  all  who 
follow  my  practice  to  be  sure,  before  potting  the  bulb,  to  remove 
all  decayed  leaves  from  the  crown,  and  all  dried  bark  or  skin  from 
the  bulb  itself;  for  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  it  will  be  sure  to  rot 
when  you  begin  to  apply  water,  and  injury  to  the  bulb  will  be  the 
result.  Now  I think  that  is  all  I need  say  about  the  potting  part 
of  the  business,  and  I have  been  rather  plain  in  giving  the  details, 
for  much  depends  on  trifling  things  being  attended  to,  as  many 
little  things  put  together  make  up  the  grand  whole.  The  next 
operation  is  where  to  start  them  in  growth.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  they  must  have  some  heat  to  begin  with.  They  do  not 
care  about  bottom  heat  much,  as  the  leaves  do  not  come  so  fine  with 
it.  A vinery  that  is  just  started  is  a capital  place  for  them  ; or, 
wanting  that,  let  them  have  the  coolest  place  in  a stove,  or  an  in- 
termediate house  will  do,  but  not  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  No  ; 
by  no  means  at  first  will  a quite  cool  place  do,  although  they  will 
come  to  that  after.  Well,  after  placing  them  in  their  quarters, 
moderately  water  them,  and  give  them  a sprinkle  every  morning, 
but  by  no  means  sodden  the  soil.  As  they  increase  in  growth, 
then  increase  the  water  as  well,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  they 
will  push  up  flower-stems,  and  plenty  of  leaves.  Talking  about 
leaves,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  foliage,  reminds  me  that  I tried 
an  experiment  on  one  or  two  pots  with  liquid  manure,  just  to  see 
if  I could  increase  the  size  of  leaf  and  flower,  and  there  was  no 
mistake  but  that  it  agreed  with  them  : for  instance,  on  one  named 
Cceur  de  Leon  (there  were  two  bulbs  in  a large  pot)  the  result  was 
a flower-stalk  (one  could  call  it  nothing  else)  26  inches  in  height, 
and  inches  around  at  the  bottom  ! There  were  four  flowers  on 
each  stalk,  and  the  least  of  them  was  7 inches  across  ! And  when 
the  first  was  done,  up  came  another  stalk  which  also  had  four 
flowers  on,  of  course  not  so  high,  but  the  flowers  themselves  were 
equally  large.  Then  the  foliage  ! It  was  like  that  of  a leek,  and 
about  2 feet  long  and  inches  across.  And  this  I lay  entirely  to 
the  liquid  manure,  because  the  bulbs  that  had  none  were  by  no 
means  so  fine  either  in  flower  or  foliage.  When  they  begin  to 
show  flower  they  may  be  then  removed  to  a conservatory  or  green- 
house, and  if  kept  in  the  shade  they  will  last  in  beauty  for  near  a 
month,  or  even  longer.  After  they  have  done  blooming,  they 
should  be  removed  back  to  their  warm  quarters  again,  to  ripen  aud 
mature  themselves.  The  flower-stalks  will  now  gradually  die  off, 
and  in  time  the  foliage  also  ; and  when  this  takes  place,  gradually 
withhold  water,  so  as  to  properly  ripen  them.  But  mind,  even  at 
their  season  of  rest,  do  not  withhold  water  altogether  from  them,  for 
this  is  wrong  ; but  just  give  them  a little  to  keep  the  soil  from 
cracking  and  quite  drying  up.  They  may  now  remain  until  you 
start  them  again  in  February,  when  shake  them  out  and  pot  afresh, 
as  before  recommended  ; and  by  so  doing,  and  following  all  direc- 
tions as  here  set  down,  I am  sure  we  shall  never  hear  more  of 
Amaryallis  not  flowering,  and  we  ought  not  to  hear  of  their  doing 
bad  in  any  way. 

Speaking  about  Amaryallis  reminds  me  of  a little  incident  that 
took  place  here  last  summer,  at  the  time  that  their  allies  the  Lilies 
and  V allota  purpurea  were  in  bloom  ; in  fact,  I had  a nice  group  of 
them,  with  a few  Amaryallis  mixed  with  them,  all  nicely  in  bloom 
and  arranged  together,  and  sweet  and  gay  they  looked  too. 
Amongst  their  many  admirers  was  a lady  who  is  passionately  fond 
of  flowers,  and  the  lily  tribe  in  particular,  as  the  sequel  will  prove. 
She  was  having  a look  around  the  nursery,  and  had  it  all  to  herself 
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to  go  where  she  pleased,  ns  she  was  no  stranger  hero  ; and  by  and  by 
she  came  across  this  said  batch  of  lilies  and  other  bulbs,  and  after 
taking  her  own  time  in  admiring  them  and  enjoying  their  perfume 
she  came  down  the  greenhouse  where  l was  employed  making 
cuttings,  and  said,  “Oh,  Mr.  Burley,  I have  had  such  a treat 
amongst  your  lilies  ! they  are  so  sweet  I I have  had  such  a smell  at 
them  1”  “ Have  you,  ma’am?”  says  I ; “ that’s  right and  as  I 

said  this  I lifted  my  head  up,  or  rather  my  eyes,  when  lo ! such  a 
sight ! She  had  been  smelling  the  lilies  indeed,  and  the  farina 
being  ripe  on  the  blooms,  it  had  got  all  over  and  around  her  mouth 
and  nose  ; in  fact,  the  effect  produced  by  the  different  tints  of  the 
farina  on  her  face,  and  especially  on  her  upper  lip  and  the  tip  of 
her  nose,  was  grotesque  to  see,  and  more  especially  as  she  smiled 
to  tell  me  how  she  had  enjoyed  the  treat,  for  the  grimace  produced 
by  the  moving  colours  had  anything  but  the  pleasant  look  she  in- 
tended to  have  given  me.  “ Why,  madam,”  says  I,  when  I could 
speak  respectfully  without  at  all  smiling,  “ you  have  indeed  been 
smelling  the  flowers,  and  they  in  turn  have  left  the  marks  of  it  on 
your  face.”  “ Why,”  says  she,  “ what  do  you  mean?”  as  she  took 
a white  handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  and  began  to  wipe  her  face 
and  mouth,  which  operation,  by  the  way,  only  made  matters  worse. 
“ Why  simply,”  I said,  “ the  farina  of  the  flowers  has  got  about 
your  face ; but  we  have  a little  water  here,  which  will  soon  set  that 
right ; but  first  look  in  this  piece  of  looking-glass.”  She  did  so, 
and  exclaimed  immediately,  “ Oh  what  a fright ! how  odd  I look  !” 
and  then  she  immediately  began  to  laugh  at  the  oddity  of  the 
affair.  Well,  the  upshot  was,  the  same  handkerchief  and  some 
water  soon  set  all  right  again,  and  it  all  passed  off  as  a pleasant 
joke.  So  I must  warn  the  fair  readers  of  this  article  not  to  fall  in 
a similar  catastrophe  when  they  are  enjoying  the  perfume  of  their 
lilies,  but  to  enjoy  their  delightful  fragrance  at  a moderate  distance. 

John  Burley,  F.R.H.S.,  &c.,  &c. 

Albert  Nursery,  Pembridye  Place,  Bayswater,  IV. 
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Bitcbcn  ffiartfen  anft  jFramt  ffirountr. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  ground  will  be  now  for  the  most  part  covered, 
and  everything  in  full  growth.  The  hoe  must  never  be  idle;  weeds  grow 
faster  than  the  crops,  and  exhaust  the  soil  rapidly,  and  if  allowed  to  seed 
make  the  mischief  worse.  Next  to  keeping  down  weeds,  the  most  impor- 
tant operation  is  that  of  watering.  Plants  lately  put  out  should  not  be 
drenched  to  excess,  or  the  chill  will  check  them  more  than  a drought  would, 
and  it  is  better  to  trust  to  moderate  watering  and  shade  combined  than  to 
keep  the  soil  soddened  about  plants  that  have  barely  taken  root.  Cucum- 
bers, gourds,  tomatoes,  and  capsicums  may  be  put  out;  the  soil  should  be 
rich,  and  for  tomatoes  a sunny  aspect  must  be  chosen.  Sow  beet,  early 
horn  carrots,  scarlet  runners  and  French  beans,  turnips,  lettuces,  radishes, 
cabbages,  spinach,  endive,  cauliflower,  and  peas  and  beans.  All  salad  plants 
should  have  a shady  position,  or  they  may  run  to  seed.  In  sowing  peas  and 
beans  it  is  best  to  depend  on  the  earliest  sorts  at  this  time  of  year,  as  they 
are  soon  off  the  ground,  but  Knight’s  Marrow  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  good 
peas  to  sow  now  for  late  supply. 

Cropping. — Sow  succession  beans,  marrow  peas,  lettuce,  Portugal  cab- 
bage, cauliflowers,  Walcheren  broccoli,  Stone  turnip,  and  turnip  radishes. 

Celery  to  be  got  into  trenches  as  fast  as  the  ground  can  be  made  ready 
by  the  removal  of  other  crops.  Take  up  each  with  a ball,  and  do  not  inj  ure 
a single  leaf.  Hoe  over  those  that  are  established  in  trenches,  to  break  the 
surface  that  has  been  hardened  by  watering. 

Hoeing  and  Watering. — Hoeing  is  one  of  the  much-neglected  opera- 
tions of  which  few  have  considered  the  value,  and  to  keep  down  weeds  is 
generally  the  sole  object  of  using  the  hoe.  Certainly  that  is  a good  object 
and  if  these  observations  quicken  the  vigilance  of  gardeners  who  are  a wee’ 
bit  careless  upon  the  growth  of  groundsel,  couch,  and  bind-weed,  and  other 
rampant  weeds  among  their  crops,  it  will  serve  one  good  purpose.  But  it 
must  have  frequently  come  under  the  notice  of  practical  men  that  a piece 
of  cabbage  or  cauliflower  frequently  hoed  between,  even  to  the  extent  of 
working  the  instrument  very  near  their  roots,  always  grow  to  finer  propor- 
tions than  similar  breadths  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  with  the  ground 
trodden  between  to  the  hardness  of  a Babylonian  brick,  “ to  keep  the 
moisture  in  and  the  heat  out.”  In  such  a case  it  is  made  evident  that  there 
is  a virtue  in  the  hoe  beyond  the  killing  of  weeds  that  rob  away  the  nourish- 
ment required  by  the  crop;  and  if  the  problem  of  their  well-doing  is  to  be 
solved  by  observation,  it  must  be  at  daybreak,  when  every  leaf  is  loaded 
with  dew.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  ground  recently  hoed  or  pointed  over 
with  a small  fork  is  uniformly  moist,  while  hard  ground  adjoining  the  same 
plot  is  almost  as  dry  as  during  the  heat  of  a sunny  day.  The  solution  is 
simple  enough.  The  rough  open  surface  absorbs  a vast  amount  of  dew, 
not  simply  because  it  is  broken,  but  because  it  presents  a greater  extent  of 
radiating  surfaces,  for  the  deposition  of  dew  depends  on  the  radiation  of 
heat  at  the  immediate  surface,  and  the  subsoil  need  not  and  will  not  be 
colder  than  the  subsoil  of  hard  ground,  although  it  has  a greater  power  of 
surface  radiation.  In  fact,  ground  frequently  hoed-becomes  warmer  from 
its  more  ready  absorption  and  conduction  downwards  of  solar  heat,  so  that 
the  roots  of  the  plants  are  kept  warmer  and  moister  in  broken  ground  than 
in  close  hard  ground,  and  therefore  the  vigorous  growth  of  vegetation  is 
promoted.  M.  Duchartxe  has  made  systematic  inquiries  on  the  deposition 
and  effect  of  dew  upon  plants,  and  his  conclusions  are  reported  in  the 
“Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.”  In  the  conclusions  there  is  nothing 
new.  We  have  ourselves  frequently  indicated  to  gardeners  that  the  chief 
benefit  of  dew  to  plants  arose  through  its  absorption  by  the  soil  for  the 
nourishment  of  their  roots. 

M.  Duchartre’s  experiments  show  that  if  the  dew  is  allowed  to  settle  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  not  on  the  soil  in  which  their  roots  are,  they  gain 
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nothing  in  weight,  whereas,  when  the  dew  in  allowed  to  condense  on  the 
soil,  they  gain  considerably.  A plant  weighing  908-50  grammes  was  so 
placed  that  the  soil  in  the  pot  had  the  full  influence  of  the  dew,  and  it  had 
gained  in  weight,  when  the  dew  was  removed  from  the  leaves,  13  grammes. 
Another  weighing  1034-25  grammes,  gained  6-00  grammes.  In  other  experi- 
ments, where  the  soil  in  the  pots  was  hermetically  sealed,  there  was  not 
only  no  gain  of  weight  by  the  dew,  but  a positive  loss,  which  goes  very  far 
to  prove  that  plants  do  not  absorb  much  moisture  by  their  leaf  surfaces, 
and  may  perhaps  give  a new  turn  to  our  ideas  on  syringing.  But  let  that 
pass,  we  will  not  throw  away  the  syringe  yet  awhile.  Plants  with  hard 
waxy  leaves,  such  as  Veronica  Lindleyana,  certainly  do  not  absorb  much, 
but  they  need  to  be  kept  clean  ; and  plants  with  porous  leaves,  like  the 
vine,  do  absorb  largely,  and  may  be  kept  alive  for  some  time  with  the  roots 
dried  up,  if  the  leaves  are  frequently  wetted.  But  the  hoeing  is  the  matter 
we  wish  our  readers  to  think  about  and  act  upon.  The  hoe  is  an  irrigator  of 
ns  much  value  to  the  English  gardener  as  the  shadoof  is  to  the  wretched 
cultivator  of  millet  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab  or  Tigris  ; and  where  people 
are  wasting  their  strength  in  conveying  hogsheads  of  water  which  are  often 
more  harm  than  good,  the  labour  might  in  most  cases  be  saved,  the  ground 
kept  clean  at  the  same  time,  and  the  plants  encouraged  to  push  their  roots 
about  in  search  for  nourishment  by  the  use  of  the  hoe,  and  the  hoe  alone. 
Take  notice  of  a rhubarb  leaf ; the  mid-rib  forms  a depressed  groove,  and 
the  leaf  slopes  up  on  each  side  of  it,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  two 
sides  of  a wooden  water-shoot.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf-stalk  is 
channelled  too,  and  all  night  long  the  leaf  distils  dew  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  water  trickles  to  the  midrib,  and  thence  finds  its  wav  by  the 
channel  of  the  stalk  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  plant,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
roots  and  rising  leaves.  This  is  the  way  nature  makes  almost  every  plant 
its  own  irrigator;  we  must  co-operate  with  nature,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
hoe  assist  the  soil  also  to  drink  freely  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  that  we  may 
eDjoy  thereby  the  fatness  of  the  earth. 

JFlotoer  ffiarbcn. 

Flower  Garden. — Newly-made  lawns  require  a little  special  care  at  this 
season.  If  the  grass  is  thin  it  must  not  be  mown  and  swept  in  the  usual 
way,  for  the  roots  of  young  grass  suffer  from  the  effects  of  a hot  sun  when 
there  is  not  a close  bottom  to  preserve  moisture.  It  is  a good  plan  to  mow 
early,  and  leave  the  mowings  till  the  evening,  then  sweep  and  clear  up,  and 
the  grass  will  have  twenty-four  hours  from  the  morning  before  the  sun 
comes  on  it  agaiD,  or,  reckoning  from  the  day  before  the  mowing,  thirty-six 
hours,  which  will  materially  assist  in  promoting  a thickening  of  thehottom. 
Where  walks  look  dingy,  a turning  with  a fork  and  a good  rolling  is  often 
as  effectual  a reviver  as  a supply  of  new  gravel ; but  if  the  old  gravel  is  of 
trifling  depth  or  a bad  colour,  a new  coating  will  complete  the  beauty  of 
the  gardeD,  and  give  it  a necessary  finish.  Carnations,  picotees,  and  pinks 
may  now  be  propagated  by  pipings  on  the  north  side  of  a fence,  or  in  pots 
half  filled  with  sandy  loam.  The  old  plan  of  striking  them  in  heat  and  in 
exciting  composts  is  quite  exploded  as  a fallacy.  Ranunculuses  will  want 
water  frequently ; they  cannot  endure  drought.  Pansies  strike  readily  from 
short  side-shoots  ; the  old  hollow  stems  will  strike  also,  but  never  make 
good  plants ; the  new  growth  is  that  to  be  depended  on.  Dahlias  not  staked 
should  be  attended  to  forthwith  ; indeed,  the  stakes  should  be  put  in  at  the 
time  of  planting,  so  as  to  avoid  damage  to  the  roots  when  they  have  begun 
to  grow.  Perennials  should  be  sown  for  next  season’s  blooming,  so  as  to 
get  strong  plants.  Sow  thin  in  nursery  beds,  and  prick  out  the  plants  in 
rows  as  soon  as  they  make  rough  leaves.  If  left  crowded  together  they  grow 
spindled,  and  never  make  strong  plants. 

Garden  Flowers. — Viola  calcarata,  montana,  and  cornuta,  Bahia  lanata, 
Salvia  rugosa,  Achillea  montana,  eupatorium,  ptarmica,  tomentosa, 
millefolia  rosea;  Silene  maritime,  Geranium  endreBii,  sanguineum; 
Coronilla  squamata,  Spirea  filipendula,  Dictamnus  fraxinella,  Ononis 
rotundifolia,  Crucianella  stylosa,  Lotus  corniclatus,  Prunella  Pennsylvanica, 
Verbascum  phcenicium,  Polygonum  viviparum,  Symphitum  caucasicum, 
Lysimachia  thyrsiflora,  Lychnis  viscaria  splendens,  Stenactis  speciosa, 
Genista  sagittalis,  Armeria  cepbalotes,  Vittadina  lobata,  Dianthus  atro- 
rubens,  Lychnis  Haageana,  Dianthus  caesius. 

Roses  need  abundant  supplies  of  water  now,  and  green-fly  must  be  kept 
down,  or  the  bloom  will  be  impoverished.  As  the  burry  of  the  bedding- 
out  is  now  over,  a little  time  may  be  found  to  look  over  briers  intended 
for  budding  soon,  to  cut  away  weak  ill-placed  shoots,  and  shorten  in  the 
strong  rambling  shoots  on  which  buds  are  to  be  entered.  Generally  the 
knife  is  used  amongst  the  stocks  at  the  time  of  budding,  which  gives  them 
a check,  and  retards  the  taking  of  the  buds.  If  cut  in  now  as  may  be 
needful,  both  to  strengthen  the  shoots  to  be  worked,  and  make  room 
between  rows  for  the  operation,  they  will  break  before  budding  time,  and 
the  sap  will  flow  freely  when  it  is  wanted. 

Americans  newly  planted  must  have  abundance  of  water  overhead,  as 
well  as  at  the  root.  Remove  by  carefully  snapping  out  with  finger  and 
thumb  the  dead  blooms  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  to  prevent  f-eeding. 

Auriculas  will  want  occasional  fumigating;  keep  them  in  a cool  place, 
on  a hard  bottom,  and  pour  water  amongst  them  on  the  ground  surface 
to  cause  a moist  air.  An  old  light  may  be  rested  on  pots  over  them  during 
storms  ; otherwise  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  all  showers. 

Asters  may  now  be  turned  out  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom  ; 
make  the  ground  rich,  and  choose  showery  weather.  If  the  place  is  in- 
fested with  snails,  plant  a few  small  lettuces  behind  the  back  row,  which 
may  be  pulled  up  as  soon  as  the  asters  are  well  rooted.  Those  to  flower 
in  pots  to  have  a good  shift  and  cold  frame. 

Annuals  of  quick  growth,  sown  now,  will  bloom  late  for  succession. 
Nemophilas  never  make  a better  effect  than  from  sowings  in  June,  in 
moist,  shady  places.  Asters  and  balsams  to  be  planted  out  during  moist, 
dull  weather.  * 

•Cinerarias  may  now  be  earthed-np,  to  promote  the  rooting  of  the 
suckers.  Throw  uway  all  seedlings  of  inferior  quality,  and  propagate  only 
the  best.  They  require  a cool  shady  place  while  making  suckers,  which 
are  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  rooted.  Sow  seed  for  next  year,  and  pot  off 
rooted  cuttings. 

Camellias  may  he  got  out  in  a shady  place,  on  a bed  of  tiles  or  ooal- 
ashos,  arid  kept  frequently  watered.  If  kept  in  the  house,  there  must  be 
air  on  night  and  day. 

Dahlias  planted  out  to  bo  staked  before  the  roots  extend.  Plant  out 
all  that  are  in  pots  at  once  ; they  will  do  better  in  the  ground  now  than 
with  any  more  nursing.  The  shoots  of  dahlias  muy  be  bent  down  to  as  to 
render  very  short  stakes  sufficient. 

Herbaceous  Pi, ants  may  now  he  propagated  from  cuttings  as  they  go 
out  of  bloom.  Alyssums,  wallflowers,  perennial  iberis,  &c,,  are  etsiiy 


propagated,  and  the  borders  may  he  richly  furnished  with  them  by  a little 
timely  trouble. 

Pansies. — Take  cuttings  of  the  best,  look'over  seedlings,  and  root  out 
and  destroy  all  inferior  ones.  Sow  again  for  autumn  bloom. 

Tulips. — Remove  the  shading,  and  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  rains 
and  dews. 

Hollyhocks. — Stake  at  once,  and  tie  in  as  soon  as  the  stems  aro  tall 
enough,  and  frequently  look  at  the  ties  to  see  they  do  not  cut  their  swell- 
ing stems.  Heavy  manuring  in  the  first  instance  is  preferable  to  watering 
with  liquid  manure,  but  in  poor  soils  liquid  manure  may  be  used 
abundantly. 

Jruft  ffiatbtn  antt  ©rcfmrW  TSouse. 

Fruits  iN  Season. — Apples : French  Crab,  K D ; Golden  Harvey,  D ; 
Norfolk  Beefing,  K ; Sturmer  Pippin,  D. — Pears  : none. — Grapes  : same 
varieties  as  last  month  ; also  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Bowood  Muscat,  Canon 
Hall  Muscat,  and  Black  Damascus. — Various  : So  many  kinds  of  fruit  are 
now  in  season  from  the  forcing  houses,  that  it  is  scarcely  needful  to 
enumerate  varieties.  In  addition  to  grapes,  which  are  abundant,  good 
supplies  may  be  expected  of  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  cherries, 
figs,  pine-apples,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  apples,  pears,  and 
melons. 

Fruit. — Search  among  raspberries  every  morning  for  snails,  which  take 
shelter  on  the  stakes  and  among  the  side-shoots.  If  large  fruit  are 
required,  thin  the  blooms  at  once,  and  give  liquid  manure.  Stone-fruits 
look  well  this  season,  and  no  blight  yet,  but  it  may  come  suddenly,  and 
must  be  prepared  for.  Disbud  and  nail  in.  Pot-trees  to  have  plenty  of 
water,  and  if  weakly  in  their  new  growth,  pretty  strong  doses  of  liquid 
manure  at  intervals  of  at  least  a week  each.  Pinch,  regulate,  ^and  where 
fruit  shows  thick,  thin  it  out. 

Apricots  to  be  thinned,  youDg  shoots  nailed  in,  caterpillars  destroyed, 
and  water-engine  used  smartly,  if  any  sign  of  fly,  which  rarely  troubles 
them. 

"Wall  Trees  to  be  nailed  in,  and  the  shoots  thinned  as  they  grow,  that 
there  may  be  no  crowding  of  unnecessary  wood.  Shoots  that  run  away 
with  undue  vigour  to  be  cut  clean  out  to  the  base,  unless  in  positions 
where  much  needed,  in  which  case  shorten  them  back. 

ffireenfjouse  anb  ffionstrbaforp. 

Greenhouse. — To  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  plants  in  flower,  put  up  a 
shading  of  tiffany  or  Haythorn's  hexagon  net ; the  latter  will  also  be  useful 
to  exclude  bees  and  wasps,  for  flowers  on  which  bees  have  settled  perish 
sooner  than  those  they  have  no  access  to,  owing  to  their  disturbing  the 
pollen,  and  causing  a formation  of  seed-pods.  A method  of  prolonging 
the  bloom  of  flowers,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  increasing  their  beauty, 
is  to  get  some  dissolved  gum  arabio  and  a camel’s-hair  brush.  The  brush 
is  dipped  in,  and  the  centre  of  every  flower  touched  with  the  gum,  where 
it  forms  a bright  bead,  and  prevents  the  distribution  of  the  pollen.  Of 
course  the  flowers  should  be  touched  soon  after  they  open,  or  Nature  may 
have  accomplished  her  end  before  the  preventive  is  brought  into  operation. 
It  is  important  to  keep  the  first  blooms  on  specimen  azaleas,  pelargoniums, 
&c.,  in  this  way,  so  as  to  get  the  whole  plant  covered  by  the  time  the  latter 
blossoms  open.  Pelargoniums  done  blooming  should  be  cut  in  and  allowed 
to  break  before  repotting.  They  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  so  as  to  break 
slowly,  and  when  potted  into  small  pots,  put  into  a cold  frame,  and  kept 
close  till  they  begin  to  make  fresh  root,  when  they  must  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  Cinerarias  done  blooming  may  be  propagated  by  side- 
shoots  and  suckers;  if  the  plants  are  turned  out  on  a border,  and 
heaped  round  the  collar  with  sandy  loam,  they  will  throw  out  suckers, 
which  may  afterwards  be  slipped  off  with  a portion  of  root  attached. 
The  time  is  now  arriving  for  clearing  out  the  house,  and  give  it  any 
necessary  clearing  and  repairs,  and  cold  frames  should  be  provided  in  good 
time  to  receive  those  plants  that  are  not  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  for 
the  summer. 

Greenhouse  Plants  now  in  Bloom. — Pelargoniums,  both  of  the  ex- 
hibition and  zonale  classes,  are  now  brilliant,  and  folly  take  the  places 
lately  occupied  by  azaleas  and  cinerarias.  Among  the  plants  that  are 
especially  interesting,  but  not  so  well  known  as  a certain  few  showy  subjects, 
the  following  are  worth  enumerating  as  likely  to  be  in  bloom  now : Gas- 
trolobium  obovatum,  Antbyllis  tragacanthoides,  Banksia  speciosa  and 
erioifolia;  Diosma  tetragona,  longifolia,  and  tenuissima;  Hardenbergia 
comptoniana,  Aphelexis  humilis,  macrantha  purpurea;  Kennedya  pro- 
strata, Hovea  elliptica,  Jacksonia  grandiflora,  Marryata  nigricans,  Abelia 
floribunda,  Adenandra  fragrans,  uniflora,  amaena;  Caesia  vittata,  Clematis 
odorata,  Beaufortia  latifolia,  Calotharanus  clavata. — Ericas:  Rollisonii, 
odoratn,  pumila,  rubella,  Savileana  Sbannoniana,  Sprengellii,  spuria,  Thun- 
bergia,  togata,  tomentosa,  translueens,  tricolor,  canescens,  cinerea  (hardy), 
staminea  (hardy),  parmenteriana,  laehnasfolia,  halicababa,  acuminata 
pallida,  imperialis,  cubioa  major,  aristata,  Beaumontiana,  Bergiana,  comp- 
toniana, densa,  Dicksonia,  Isevis  alba. 

Pelargoniums  now  require  much  attention.  See  that  stakes  and  ties 
are  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  required  form  as  they  come  into 
bloom,  and  remember  that  the  fewer  ties  the  more  oredit  is  due  to  the 
cultivator.  This  is  such  an  important  matter  that  varieties  with  a sturdy 
habit  should  always  be  preferred,  unless  there  are  some  very  strong  in- 
ducements to  seleot  weak  growers.  Judioious  stopping,  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  a sound  compost,  are  points  of  great  importance  towards 
growing  plants  that  will  not  need  soBffolding.  Give  shade  as  the  plants 
show  flower,  and  keep  the  whole  stock  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible,  avoiding 
damp  and  cold  draughts. 

Petunias  loft  over  from  the  bedding,  and  double  varieties  struok  in 
spring,  will  now  want  shifting,  to  make  specimen  plants  for  autumn  bloom 
in  the  conservatory.  The  same  with  all  other  soft-wooded  summer-flower- 
ing plants.  A little  timely  care  will  now  put  value  into  every  scrap  that 
has  a leaf  and  a root. 

Fuchsias. — Keep  well  shaded,  well  watered,  well  ventilated,  and  with  a 
cool,  moist  bottom.  Tlants  from  spring  cuttings  will  be  useful  in  five  and 
six  inch  pots,  to  keep  the  houses  gay  in  company  with  balsams  and  other 
summer  flowers. 

Azaleas  not  yet  done  growing,  keep  moist  and  shaded,  but  beware  not 
to  push  the  growth  loo  far,  as  unlers  'hey  are  well  ripened  and  rested 
there  will  bo  few  Hover-buds  formed.  T iere  is  not  much  danger  of  that, 
however,  just  yet,  except  with  those  breed  early.  Plan's  that  ate  leggy 
are  likely  to  throw  out  shoots  along  the  stems  if  laid  ou  their  sides. 
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Heliotropes  mnki«  rapiil  growth  on  hot  walls,  and  are  vory  useful  to 
fill  tip  tiUnk*.  Petunias  nmy  b«  used  in  tlio  same  wiiy,  to  run  tip  to  five 
or  nix  feet.  Rioh  noil  and  plenty  of  water  are  requisite  if  huoIi  a free 
growth  is  required. 

Geraniums  propagated  now  will  flower  in  tlio  autumn  ; sorts  of  which 
n large  stock  is  required  for  next  year  should  be  cut  at  as  soon  ns  established 
in  the  reserve  ground.  In  bedding  out  use  a trowel,  and  close  in  neatly, 
as  the  plants  will  not  thrive  with  hard  cakes  of  soil  about  them.  Whore 
the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  geraniums  are  found  to  grow  too  rank  for  (lower- 
ing freely,  merely  raising  the  beds  to  render  them  dry  will  do  much  to 
ensure  a gay  bloom.  Road-sand  from  gravel  roads  is  the  best  of  all  soil 
for  Tom  Thumbs  and  other  ordinary  soarlets.  Geraniums  in  beds,  avoid 
watering  if  possible,  after  the  first  dose  to  settle  the  earth  about  them. 
They  will  root  deeper  and  do  better  in  the  end.  Pot  plants  want  plenty 
of  water,  and  if  leggy  pinoh  out  the  tops  and  give  a shift,  and  plenty  of 
side-shoots  and  blooms  will  follow  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

Stobe  antr  CDrcbiti  Ijouae. 

Stove. — Liberal  waterings  must  now  be  given,  and  abundance  of  air, 
especially  among  hard-wooded  plants.  Pines,  same  treatment  as  last 
month.  New  Holland  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  grow,  and  liberal 
shifts  given  as  required. 

Orchid  House. — All  orchids  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  will 
now  require  abundance  of  water.  Advantage  may  bo  taken  of  sun-heat  to 
lessen  the  expenditure  of  fuel,  but  there  must  be  some  ventilation. 
Orohids  on  blocks  and  in  baskets  require  to  be  well  soaked  occasionally, 
and  for  this  work  the  new  “ Orchid  Bath,”  manufactured  by  Warner  and 
Sons,  is  a most  useful  apparatus.  Cymbidium  eburneum  and  C.  giganteum 
will  probably  require  repotting  now,  and  in  so  doing  strong  plants  may  be 
increased  by  dividing  the  bulbs.  They  require  plenty  of  pot  room,  good 
drainage,  and  fibry  peat  in  lumps.  Many  of  the  Vandas  are  now  in  their 
full  beauty,  and  must  be  kept  cool  to  prolong  the  bloom.  As  soon  as  they 
have  done  blooming  repot  them.  Stanhopeas  pushing  their  flower-buds 
through  their  baskets  now,  are  occasionally  injured  by  contact  with  the 
material  of  which  the  baskets  are  made,  and  an  occasional  examination 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  this.  These  will  grow  in  either  the  Indian  or 
Mexican  house  if  managed  with  care.  They  require  shallow  baskets,  with 
plenty  of  openings,  so  that  the  flowers  may  find  their  way  through,  plenty 
of  water  while  growing,  and  after  the  growth  is  completed  a long  period  of 
rest,  during  which  they  should  be  kept  only  moderately  moist.  Prepare 
flowering  plants  for  the  conservatory  by  taking  them  first  to  a vinery,  or 
any  structure  of  a temperature  intermediate  between  the  orchid  house  and 
the  conservatory.  Temperature  of  Indian  house  70®  to  75°  by  night,  and 
75°  to  85°  by  day.  Mexican  house  05°  by  70°  by  night,  70°  to  80°  by  day. 

Climbers  in  free  growth  look  best  when  left  a littleto  themselves,  so  as 
to  display 

Ths  negligence  of  nature  wide  and  wild ; 

but  some  tying  and  training  must  be  done,  and  the  cultivator  must  have 
an  eye  that  the  rods  intended  for  future  flowering  are  not  unduly  shaded  by 
disorderly  growths.  There  is  a happy  medium  between  training  climbers 
in  a severely  artificial  manner,  and  leaving  them  to  sprawl  about  and  choke 
themselves,  which  medium  course  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  gardener 
to  discover  and  encourage. 

Orchids  that  may  be  in  bloom  in  May  and  June. — Acineta  Hum- 
boldtii;  A-- rides  crispum,  crispum  Lindleyanum,  crispum  pallidum,  erispum 
Warneri,  Fieldingii,  Larpentse,  maculosum,  macuiosum  Schrasderi,  M‘Mor- 
landi,  nobile,  odoratum,  odoratum  cornulum,  roseum,  Veitchii,  virens, 
virens  superbum ; Angraecum  caudatum;  Anguloa  Clowesii  uniflora, 
virginalis  ; Arpophyllum  cardinale;  Barkeria  melanocaulon,  spectabilis  ; 
Bolbophyllum  Henshalli;  Brassia  Lanceana,  Lawrenceana,  maculata 
major,  verrucosa,  verrucosa  superba,  Wrayoe ; Broughtonia  sanguinea; 
Calanthe  furcata,  Dominii,  masuca,  veratrifolia ; Cattleya  Aclandise, 
amabilis,  oitrina,  Edithiana,  intermedia  violacea,  labiata  picta,  Lemoniana, 
M‘Morlandii,  Mossite,  quadricolor,  Schilleriana,  superba,  Wagneri, 
Walkeriana;  Chysis  Limmingbii ; Cselogyne  Lowii ; Coryantlies  mac- 
rantba,  maculata ; Cycnoches  barbatum,  chlorochilum,  ventrieosum ; 
Cypripedium  Lowii;  Dendrobium  calceolarea,  cretaceum,  Devonianuni, 
Falconerii,  longicornum,  majus,  transparens,  tortile;  Dendrochilum  fili- 
forme,  Epidendrum  alatnm  majus,  cinnabarinum,  crassifolium,  verru- 
cosum,  maculatum  grandiflorum  ; Galeandra  Bauerii ; Huntleya  meleagris  ; 
Lselia  Brysiana,  elegans  Dayii,  elegans  Warneri,  flava,  grandis,  purpurata, 
Williamsii;  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  hastilabium,  caevium  ; Oneidium 
ampliatum’  majus,  bifolium,  divaricatum,  longipes,  luridum  guttatum, 
phymatochilum,  pulchellum,  pulvinatura,  pulvinatum  majus;  Peristeria 
cerina ; Phalaenopsis  grandiflora,  amabilis;  Saccolabium  ampullaceum, 
curvifolium,  guttatum,  guttatum  giganteum,  prtemorsum,  retusum, 
Wightianum;  Schomburgkia  tibicina;  Sobralia  macrantha  splendens  ; 
Trichopilia  coccinea,  crispa ; Vanda  cristata,  Roxburghii,  terres ; Warreea 
cyanea,  tricolor. 

Begonias  planted  out  in  open  ground  not  to  have  a drop  of  water  on  their 
leaves,  and  to  he  handled  with  great  care.  Shelter  from  wind  is  greatly 
needed. 

JForcmg  ^ft. 

Forced  Fruits. — As  the  crops  are  gathered  give  liquid  manure  to 
swell  up  the  spurs  for  next  year’s  crop ; syringe  with  force  to  clear  the 
foliage.  Crops  ripening  to  have  less  water,  less  syringe,  more  air,  and  full 
sunshine. 

Vines  to  be  frequently  syringed,  and  every  appearance  of  vermin  to  be 
dealt  with  promptly.  Train  in  as  soon  as  the  shoots  can  be  handled,  that 
there  may  be  no  after-twisting  and  injuring.  A dry  air  and  dry  border 
will  promote  the  spread  of  red-spider,  but  moisture  is  death  to  this  pest. 
Give  Muscats  plenty  of  heat. 


THE  FERTILITY  OF  NATAL. 

The  Natal  Mercury  publishes  an  interesting  article  on  the  prospects  of 
Natal  agriculture  compiled  from  a report  of  the  Maritzburgh  Agricultural 
Society.  It  says,  “ A high  standard  of  fertility  has  not  been  assigned  to 
the  soil  of  Natal,  but  there  are  tracts  of  exceptional  fertility,  equal  to  the 
rich  prairies  of  western  America,  and  yet  not  cursed  by  marsh  or  malaria. 
Note  in  proof  of  this  opinion  the  enormous  size  to  which  the  beet  has  been 
grown,  specimens  of  from  80  ibs.to  100  lbs,  being  common,  and  in  one  case 


the  enormous  size  of  200  Ibn.  having  been  attained.  Soil  that  can  do  this 
111  list  bog  101I — good  enough  the  committee  believe  under  proper  conditionH 
to  grow  wheat.  They  tell  us  they  hope  in  ft  few  yenrs  to  Bee  the  northern 
districts  not  only  the  gninnry  of  Nutnl,  but  the  source  of  a large  wealth, 
crenting  export.  This  is  an  admission  that  naught  but  the  conclusive 
experience  of  practical  men  on  the  committee  can  have  caused  or  justified. 
W»  confess  that  the  growth  of  wheat  in  the  colony  has  not  latterly  been 
viewed  by  us  as  a certain  resource,  and  wo  aro  but  too  glad  to  be  set  right, 
[f  Natal  oan  grow  her  own  wheat,  an  import  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds’  value  per  unnum  is  saved.  As  an  export  wo  don’t  anticipate  great 
things  from  wheat  culture  until  railways  are  established.  Australia  and 
Chili,  with  their  superior  facilities  of  transport,  will  compete  with  us  at  too 
great  an  advantage  for  some  time  to  come. 

“ The  midlands  are  the  moro  proper  sphere  of  this  society,  and  it  is  here 
that  they  aro  most  sanguine.  ‘ Varying  as  it  does  from  misty  heights  to 
the  almost  tropical  heat  of  the  river  bottoms,  with  its  hill-sides  covered 
with  forest,  and  its  valleys  sprinkled  with  thorny  mimosa,  so  various  are 
its  capabilities  that  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  name  the  article  which  will 
beoome  its  staple.’  At  present,  oats,  maize,  wheat,  potatoes,  arid  barley 
are  chiefly  grown,  and  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared.  In  1865, 
20,851  lbs.  of  butter,  and  46,990  lbs.  of  bacon  were  produced,  indicating 
the  prevalence  of  European  farming  in  the  principal  county.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  oontemplate  a much  wider  range  of  production.  Coffee 
and  tobacco,  they  think,  may  be  grown  largely  to  pay.  The  successful 
cultivation  of  the  former  in  the  inland  districts  will  be  entirely  governed 
by  the  effects  of  frost.  In  Ceylon,  it  is  said  that  many  plantations  thrive 
in  high  lands  where  a low  temperature  prevails;  but  the  comparison 
between  a country  so  strictly  inter-tropical,  and  one  that  is  decidedly  extra- 
tropical,  although  near  the  coast,  exceptionally  warmed  by  special 
influences,  can  hardly  he  made  with  reason.  However,  it  is  known  that 
coffee  will  grow  near  Maritzburg,  and  we  have  seen  beans  borne  by  a shrub 
growing  on  the  city  lands  ; but  this  question  we  must  still  regard  as  an 
unsettled  problem.  Coffee-shrubs  may  grow  and  may  flower,  and  may  even 
bear  berries,  with  every  luxuriant  appearance,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  these  berries  will  contain  beans  which,  as  to  size  and  number, 
shall  pay  the  grower.  The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  kidney-bean 
as  a desirable  product.  This  plant  grows  with  singular  ease  and  rapidity 
all  over  the  colony,  and  ‘flourishes  well  in  the  lightest  soils,  and  can  be 
harvested  in  the  dry  season.’  Such  useful  qualifications  commend  their 
possessor  to  notice.  We  observe  that  beans  by  the  last  quotation  fetch  an 
average  price  of  40s.  per  484  lbs.  in  the  home  markets.’’ 


CATALOGUES. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea. — Catalogue  of  New  and  Beautiful  Plants  : This  contains  sixteen 
figures  of  new  plants,  most  of  them  rendered  with  spirit  and  fidelity  ; in 
fact,  in  many  instances  the  mere  black  and  white  of  a spirited  woodcut  pro- 
duces an  effect  scarcely  inferior  to  the  richest  colouring.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  figures  of  Acalypha  tricolor , Coleus  Veitchii,  and  Gymnostachys 
Pearcei.  On  the  other  hand,  the  representations  of  Davallia  alpina  and 
Petinospora  plumosa  are  less  happy  ; the  lines  are  too  hard  and  black.  All 
things  considered,  these  cuts  are  remarkable  examples  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished without  colour,  and  the  catalogue  has  an  interest  far  above  and  be- 
yond what  ordinarily  belongs  to  a trade  circular. — List  of  Select  Soft-wooded 
and  Bedding  Plants,  %c.  : A good  list  of  plants  now  in  demand,  and  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  plants  adapted  for  spring  decoration. — Plant 
Catalogue  : A complete  summary  of  Messrs.  Veitch’s  stock  of  stove,  green- 
house, and  hardy  plants.  It  is,  of  course,  ricli  in  orchids,  ferns,  camellias, 
azaleas,  and  ericas,  but  there  are  also  plenty  of  miscellanies.  It  contains  for 
a frontispiece  a figure  of  Maranta  Veitchii.  It  is  not  often,  in  these  days  of 
elaborate  catalogues,  that  we  meet  with  the  equals  of  these,  either  in  beauty 
of  getting  up,  intrinsic  merit  in  respect  of  the  subjects  announced,  or  rich- 
ness of  illustration. 

E.  Abraham,  Fort  Prospect  Nurseries,  Limerick. — Catalogue  of 
Bedding  Plants  and  Florists'  Flowers.  Contains  all  the  new  dahlias  and  ver- 
benas, and  a good  assortment  of  bedding  plants  of  all  kinds. 


Correjsponfcente* 

— ❖ — 

Plague  oe  Nettles. — Will  you  direct  me  as  to  the  best  method 
of  destroying  the  common  nettle,  in  a situation  where  they  are  too 
numerous  to  eradicate  singly,  and  where  a large  tool  could  not  be  used 
without  doing  mischief?  My  churchyard  is  so  infested  with  nettles  as  to 
predominate  over  the  graves  and  among  the  tombstones,  and  all  around 
the  church.  Can  you  recommend  me  any  chemical  preparation,  like  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  effectually  destroys  the  plantain  ? If  there  is  any  tool 
that  could  conveniently  be  used  in  such  a situation  as  I describe,  I should 
be  thankful  to  know  of  it.  I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  your 
opinion  and  advice  at  your  earliest  opportunity,  as  I shall  do  nothing  until 
I have  it.  T.  T.,  near  Gloucester. 

[In  a case  where  it  is  impossible  to  grub  up  nettles,  we  should  imagine 
the  surest  way  of  destroying  them  would  be  to  cut  them  down  to  the  ground 
on  a hot  day,  and  then  strew  over  them  a thick  coating  of  common  salt. 
This  is  a cheap  remedy,  and  it  would  favour  the  growth  of  grass  after  the 
nettles  were  destroyed.] 


Heglus  to 

Mushroom,  Beds. — J.  S. — There  are  many  ways  of  growing  mushrooms; 
some  of  the  most  careless  ways  are  sometimes  very  successful,  some  of 
the  most  careful  ways  are  sometimes  failures.  In  the  end  the  careful  man 
will  be  the  winner ; and  therefore,  though  the  best  ways  fail  sometimes, 
we  recommend  the  following,  which  we  consider  the  best : — Collect  short 
manure  from  the  stable  daily,  and  lay  it  in  a heap  in  a dry  shed.  So  long 
as  it  rises  to  only  a gentle  heat  leave  it  alone,  and  keep  adding  to  it ; but 
if  there  is  auy  tendency  to  a strong  beat,  spread  it  out ; leave  it  spread  a 
day  or  two,  and  make  it  up  again  in  smaller  heaps.  It'  it  gets  thoroughly 
hot,  it  will  be  in  great  part  spoiled.  When  you  have  enough  for  the  bed, 
mix  with  it  a fourth  part  of  good  turfy  loam;  if  the  loam  is  stiff,  use  only 
a sixth  part  to  the  whole  bulk.  Lay  it  all  up  in  a heap  to  ferment,  and 
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when  the  heat  rises  to  80°  or  90°,  tako  it  to  the  mushroom  house,  and  make 
up  the  bed  18  to  24  inches  deep.  It  will  soon  heat  again,  but  not  fiercely. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  bed  is  declining  from  its  first  heating,  and 
is  at  about  00°  (80°  to  100°  will  do  as  well),  bore  holes  with  a rammer  about 
a foot  apart,  and  put  into  each  a piece  of  spawn  the  size  of  a walnut. 
Fill  up  the  holes  with  some  of  the  same  stuff  the  bed  is  made  of,  then 
spread  two  or  three  inches  of  good  strong  loam  all  over  the  bed,  and  at 
once  beat  the  whole  firm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
points  in  mushroom  growing  to  make  the  bed  as  firm  as  a rock  at  the 
right  moment — that  is,  when  the  beat  is  going  down  from  the  first  rush, 
and  is  not  more  than  100°.  Spread  over  the  bed  some  clean  dry  straw, 
not  hoy,  for  that  is  apt  to  go  mouldy  ; and  thereafter  keep  the  bed  mode- 
rately moist,  but  never  wet,  and  as  far  as  possible  let  the  atmosphere  be 
close,  damp,  and  averaging  55°  to  70°.  Generally  speaking,  water  never 
need  be  given  until  after  the  first  gathering  of  mushrooms  has  been  made  ; 
but  this  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  stuff  when  the  bed 
is  made : the  experienced  cultivator  will  take  care  to  have  it  moist  enough 
in  the  first  instance  to  last  five  weeks,  and  will  then  expect  to  find  the 
bed  smothered  with  youDg  mushrooms.  In  gathering,  take  them  clean 
out  of  the  soil ; the  practice  of  leaving  the  root  in,  with  a view  to  dis- 
seminate fresh  spawn,  is  bad,  for  it  attracts  several  kinds  of  flies,  and 
these  soon  fill  the  bed  with  maggots,  and  it  encourages  snails  and  wood- 
lice,  which  are  as  foDd  of  mushrooms  as  we  are. 

Vines  for  Long-rod  system. — T.  H.  D. — You  may  plant  two  or  any 
number  of  vines  in  a house  for  the  long-rod  system,  which  requires  the 
least  amount  of  room.  It  is  not  by  any  means  advisable  to  follow  this 
system  under  glass,  because  of  its  uncertainty.  You  cannot  make  Rure  of 
good  canes  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  that  are  to  be  cut  out,  and 
must  occasionally  fruit  a cane  a second  time.  Moreover,  the  Bystem  is 
somewhat  exhaustive;  so  that  vines  thus  treated  are  not  likely  to  last  so 
long  as  those  that  are  allowed  to  extend  somewhat  from  year  to  year.  In 
ordinary  cases  it  is  not  advisable  to  practise  the  long-rod  system  under 
glass,  though  there  may  be  exceptional  cases  where  it  would  be  suitable. 

Wireworm. — W.  T.  Gates. — Yours  is  a bad  case,  but  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon where  a grass-field  has  been  lately  converted  into  a garden.  Culii- 
vation  will  eradicate  the  pest  in  time,  as  every  time  the  land  is  dug  the 
birds  will  make  a feast  of  the  vermin,  and  the  use  of  lime  and  salt  on  the 
land  when  newly  dug  up  will  contribute  to  thin  them.  For  the  present,  we 
can  recommend  a good  plan  to  save  the  crops  that  are  coming  forward. 
Sow  carrots  in  short  rows  in  all  the  beds  occupied  with  lettuces,  onions, 
andother  things  that  they  usually  destroy.  As  long  as  they  can  find  their  way 
to  a feed  of  carrots,  they  will  desert  everything  else,  just  as  slugs  and 
snails  will  quit  everything  else  for  lettuces.  Sow  the  carrots  now  lather 
thick  at  intervals  of  about  two  yards  across  every  four-feet  bed,  and  as  soon 
as  they  acquire  the  thickness  of  a quill  begin  to  draw  them  where  thickest, 
and  you  will  catch  many  of  the  vermin.  But  you  must  allow  a fair  share 
of  roots  to  remain,  and  you  will  have  a crop  of  carrots  in  the  end  in  spite 
of  the  worms.  Next  year  sow  onions  and  carrots,  lettuces  and  carrots,  &c., 
in  alternate  rows  in  the  same  beds ; it  is  too  late,  we  presume,  to  advise 
this  course  now. 

Vines  lately  planted. — Yinery. — We  do  not  think  the  small  quantity  of 
gas-lime  mixed  with  the  compost  three  months  before  the  border  was  made 
has  in  any  way  contributed  to  check  the  growth  of  the  vines.  This  has 
been  a very  bad  season  for  newly  planted  vines,  and  we  should  not  be 
troubled  if  we  had  planted,  and  had  to  wait  till  quite  June  to  see  them 
grow  freely,  unless  we  had  command  of  bottom-heat  to  assist  them.  We 
have  observed  that  many  subjects  that  were  exposed  to  severe  frost  last 
January  have  been  very  late  in  starting,  and  perhaps  these  vines  were  so 
exposed,  and  want  extra  time  to  recover.  On  this  22nd  of  May  we  have 
trees  of  common  Sumach  that  stand  in  a cold  draughty  place  that  have  not 
yet  made  a leaf,  yet  are  alive,  and  slowly  swelling  their  buds  as  if  they 
meant  to  grow  some  day. 

Boohs. — Constant  Reader. — We  really  do  not  know  of  a book  such  as  you 
want  that  we  can  recommend  with  confidence,  except  Lindley’s  “ Theory  of 
Horticulture,”  and  that  is  expensive.  There  are  manycheapbooks  of  the  kind 

you  inquire  about,  but  they  are  bad. T.  Hardy. — Grindon’s  “ British  and 

Garden  Botany,”  published  by  Routledge  (price  about  12J.),  is  a capital  book 
for  ready  reference,  and  good  popular  histories  of  the  principal  British  and 
garden  plants.  That  it  is  not  complete  as  a guide  to  garden  botany  is 
rather  in  its  favour  than  otherwise  as  a work  of  general  usefulness.  The 
larger  work  you  inquire  about  is  Don’s  “ Dichlamydeous  Plants,”  in  four 
volumes  quarto.  It  is  not  to  be  obtained  through  the  booksellers  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  may  sometimes  be  met  with  second-hand.  It  is  a work 

of  great  value,  though  in  many  respects  out  of  date. S.  W.  S. — You  had 

best  consult  the  “ Rose  Book,”  for  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  room  now 
for  papers  on  the  whole  routine  of  propagating,  nor  perhaps  would  it  be  de- 
sirable.  R.  W.  B. — “ Recreative  Science  ” was  completed  in  three 

volumes.  You  can  obtain  them  through  any  bookseller.  The  price  is 

about  303.  or  less. C.  B. — Get  Moore’s  “ Manual  of  British  Ferns," 

and  put  the  Fleet-Street  book  behind  the  fire.  Moore’s  volume  will  cost 
5s.  The  cheaper  books  by  Mr.  Moore  are  neither  nice  nor  original,  but 
the  “ Manual”  is  a masterpiece. 

JV.  B.,  Nortliwick. — There  doss  not  appear  to  be  any  peculiar  merit  in 
your  pansy. 

J.  M.t  Dover. — The  best  way  will  he  to  make  the  house  in  the  form 
of  a lean-to,  with  narrow  path  at  the  back,  and  a bed  two  feet  deep  over 
the  flue.  You  can  have  any  degree  of  humidity  you  like  by  wetting  the 
floor,  and  keeping  the  bed  reasonably  moist. 

E.  L. — Impossible  to  name  your  plants.  One  a piece  of  shrivelled  loaf 
two  inches  long,  probably  Veratrum  album;  the  other  may  be  an  aloe, 
hut  it  is  a mere  scrap,  shrivelled  up. 

Oas-walcr  and  Gas-lime. — Subscriber,  Canada  West. — The  ammoniacal 
liquor  is  chiefly  useful  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants  that  are  required 
for  their  leaves,  such  ns  spinach,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.  It  is  generally  used 
as  a liquid-manure  when  the  plants  are  growing  vigorously,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  water  to  be  added  must  be  at  leaHt  twenty  times  the  bulk  of  the 
liquor  of  the  average  strength.  But  the  liquor  may  be  used  undiluted  to 
soak  plots  of  ground  ufter  they  are  prepared  for  sowing  and  planting,  one 
good  soaking  only  being  given,  and  then  some  little  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore sowing  or  planting.  Jn  ground  infested  with  wiroworm  or  the  grub  of 
Daddy  long-legs,  it  is  a good  preparation  for  carrots,  onions,  and  indeed 
for  any  crop  ; but  it  is  advisable  always  to  apply  the  stuff  Home  time  before 
sowing  or  planting.  Gas-lime  is  of  comparatively  small  value  ; therefore 
but  a small  price  should  bo  paid  for  it,  for  the  ummonia  it  contains  is  but 
trifling  in  amount.  As  lime  it  is  of  course  useful,  and  makes  on  excellent  top- 
dressing,  if  sown  at  the  roto  of  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  best 


way  to  apply  this  is  immediately  after  the  crop  is  sown  or  planted,  as  it 
protects  the  young  plants  from  insects,  and  will  not  harm  any  it  falls  upon 
unless  used  in  excess. 

Ivy  on  a JVall. — Sunderland. — No;  it  was  never  known  that  ivy  on  a 
wall  caused  dampness,  unless  the  ivy  bung  out  from  the  wall  and  caught 
the  rain  in  some  peculiar  aspect,  or  under  the  drip  of  a leaking  gutter. 
Ivy  properly  kept  to  a wall  is  preservative.  There  was  an  elaborate  inquiry 
once  into  this  question  at  the  instance  of  some  churchwardens,  who  wanted 
to  remove  the  ivy  from  a church,  and  the  churchwardens  got  a wholesome 
rap  upon  the  knuckles.  You  will  find  the  story  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
“ Floral  World.”  Churchwardens,  as  a rule  (and  district  boards,  <fcc.,  <tc.), 
have  a peculiar  penchant  for  mutilating  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  wise  men 
of  this  sort  have  lately  been  chopping  up  fine  trees  on  the  road  to  Highgate, 
and  have  thereby  spoilt  one  of  the  prettiest  walks  out  of  London.  In  this 
they  make  common  cause  with  some  of  the  jobbing  gardeners  about 
London,  who  think  all  trees  should  be  cut  down,  and  all  herbaceous  plants 
dug  up. 

Cuprcssus  torulosa. — J.  C.  C. — The  tree  you  inquire  about  is  not  a Thuja, 
hut  a Cupressus.  It  is  the  “ King  pine  ” of  the  “ Nynee  Tal,”  and  the 
“ weeping  cypress  ” of  travellers.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  closely  im- 
bricated, very  glaucous,  the  whole  of  the  growth  pendent,  the  branchlets 
closely  covered  by  imbricated  scale-like  leaves,  arranged  in  four  green 
rows  resembling  small  green  cord.  It  forms  a fine  pyramid  tree,  where  it 
will  live,  but  is,  generally  speaking,  too  tender  for  this  climate.  The 
specific  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived,  says  Gordon  (“  Pinetum,”  page  70) , 
from  the  bark  peeling  off  in  long  twisted  stripes. 

Bedders  to  follow  Herbaceous  Hants. — S.  W.  S. — It  will  not  kill  your  tufts 
of  Iberis,  Alyssum,  Polyanthus,  and  Arabis,  to  move  them  now,  if  you  do 
it  with  care.  We  transplanted  a lot  of  such  things  a fortnight  ago,  just  as 
they  began  to  decline  in  beauty,  and  they  are  now  as  fresh  as  Dan  Martin 
when  he  had  slept  seven  days  on  the  mountain,  and  had  a draught  from 
the  witch’s  boiling  kettle  to  put  him  in  mettle  for  dancing  a jig.  The  earth 
is  now  moist,  and  the  atmosphere  cold.  Lift  and  transplant  at  once, 
taking  care  not  to  knock  all  the  earth  off  their  roots.  Do  the  work  quickly 
and  neatly,  and  by  next  October  your  plants  will  be  fit  to  transfer  to  the 
borders  again. 

Intermediate  Stocks. — J.  Kirkland,  Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington. — 
The  plants  are  in  the  form  of  neat  dwarf  bushes  with  9 to  12  solid  spikes 
of  large  deep  red  flowers,  thoroughly  double  and  every  way  handsome. 
If  they  are  sent  for  an  opinion,  we  have  but  to  say  they  are  excellent. 

Polyanthuses. — R.  Webb,  Calcot  Gardens,  Reading. — Yours  are  the  finest 
for  border  and  shrubbery  decoration  we  have  seen,  but  no  florists’  flowers 
amongst  them.  When  put  in  a vase  they  quickly  freshened  up,  and 
were  admired  for  their  fine  colours,  and  the  great  size  of  flowers  and 
trusses,  they  are,  in  fact,  gigantic.  Amongst  them  we  observed  a breed  of 
cowslips,  remarkably  robust  with  orange-red  and  vermilion  coloured 
flowers,  splendid  subjects  for  spring  display.  We  have  a batch  of  common 
cowslips,  which  year  by  year  are  changing  to  this  style.  Some  of  the 
flowers  this  season  were  of  the  intensest  orange-red,  quite  distinct  from 
everything  else  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  You  ought  to  sell  tens  of 
thousands  of  your  giant  polyanthuses,  for  very  few  people  who  love  spring 
flowers  have  anything  like  them. 

Clematises. — J.  H.  W.  T. — Clematis  azurea  grandiflora  will  suit  you 
admirably,  and  Jackman’s  new  varieties  ought  to;  they  are  not,  in  our 
opinion,  at  all  deficient  of  good  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  grand.  Try 
also  (if  you  can  get  them)  campaniflora,  cylindrica,  and  integrifolia. 

Geraniums. — Beginner. — If  you  put  your  plants  in  the  shade  till  August 
they  will  be  drawn  and  pale  in  colour.  Better  to  keep  on  stopping  and 
shifting  till  the  middle  of  July,  and  then  let  them  go  ahead.  They  will 
then  flower  finely.  Keep  them  in  a sunny  house  with  plenty  of  air.  Nip 
out  the  points  now,  and  remove  all  flower-stems.  A week  afterwards  shift 
them  to  the  next  size.  Train  out  the  growth  to  make  nice  round  heads. 
Stop  again  at  the  end  of  June,  and  a week  after  stopping  give  another 
shift.  In  the  middle  of  July  stop  again,  and  a week  after  shift.  After 
that  leave  them  alone,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  they  will  be  in  bloom 
superbly.  The  best  in  the  list  you  name  are  St.  Fiacre,  Excellent,  Rosa- 
mond, Lucius,  Wiltshire  Lass,  Duchess,  Beauty,  Culford  Rose.  You  want 
a white,  such  as  White  Perfection  or  Snowball.  You  cannot  keep  back 
the  Gloxinias ; let  them  flower. 


Rose  Crop. — Mr.  Blunt,  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Adrianople,  in  his 
report  to  the  Foreign-office  this  year,  gives  an  account  of  the  rose  fields  of 
the  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  extending  over  12,000  or  14,000  acres,  and 
supplying  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  wealth  in  the  district.  This 
is  the  season  for  picking  the  roses — from  the  latter  part  of  April  to  the 
early  part  of  June;  and  at  sunrise  the  plains  look  like  a vast  garden  full 
of  life  and  fragrance,  with  hundreds  of  Bulgarian  boys  and  girls  gathering 
the  flowers  into  baskets  and  sacks,  the  air  impregnated  with  the  delioious 
scent,  and  the  scene  enlivened  by  songs,  danoing,  and  music.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  rose  districts  of  Adrianople  produced  in  the  season  of  1866 
about  700,000  miscals  of  attar  of  roses  (the  miscal  being  1£  draohms),  the 
price  averaging  rather  more  than  3s.  per  miscal.  If  the  weather  is  cool  in 
spring,  and  there  are  copious  falls  of  dew  and  occasional  showers,  the  crops 
prosper,  and  an  abundant  yield  of  oil  is  secured.  The  season  of  1866  was 
so  favourable  that  eight  okes  of  petals  (loss  than  231b.),  and  in  some  cases 
seven  okes,  yielded  a miscal  of  oil.  If  the  weather  is  very  hot  and  dry  it 
takes  double  that  quantity  of  petals.  The  culture  of  the  rose  does  not  entail 
much  trouble  or  expense.  Land  is  cheap  and  moderately  taxod.  In  a 
favourable  season  a donum  (40  paces  square)  well  cultivated  will  produce 
1,000  okes  of  petals,  or  100  miscals  of  oil,  valued  at  1,600  pinstros;  the 
expenses  would  be  about  040  piastres — management  of  the  land,  55 ; tithe, 
150;  picking,  75  ; extraction,  260 — leaving  a not  profit  of  960  piastres,  or 
about  £8  11s.  An  average  crop  generally  gives  about  £5  per  donum 
clear  of  all  expenses.  The  oil  is  extracted  from  the  petals  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  distillation.  The  attar  is  bought  up  for  foreign  markets,  to 
which  it  passes  through  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  where  it  is  generally 
despatched  to  undergo  the  process  of  adulteration  with  sandal-wood  and 
other  oils.  It  is  said  that  in  London  the  Adrianople  attar  finds  a readier 
sale  when  it  is  adulterated  than  when  it  is  genuine. 

• SunscRinniiB  requiring  buck  Numbers  or  Parts  of  tho  Gardknkrh  Maoattnk  to 
complete  Bate,  tiro  requo-b'd  to  ..rdor  them  through  thoir  bookseller,  who  can  always 
procure  thorn  from  tho  London  publiHhor.  At  tho  panic  time,  iiiHtructlonn  should  bo  given 
that  in  coho  Homo  of  the  numbora  roqutred  are  out  of  print,  us  many  ua  can  bo  had  should 
bo  Bont,  it  being  a rule  with  tho  book  collootorn,  if  thov  cannot  obtain  all  tho  numbora 
wanted  not  to  tako  any,  saying  tboy  are  “ out  of  print.* 
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Mat  flowers  are  not  by  any  means  so  scarce  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  a casual  inspection  of  gardens  that  are  furnished  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  fashion.  In  the  process  of  developing 
the  summer  display  by  means  of  geraniums,  verbenas,  and  the  rest 
of  the  popular  bedding  plants,  the  May  flowers  have  been  well  nigh 
extinguished  locally  ; and  throughout  the  month  of  May,  when  for 
the  first  time  in  this  climate  we  can  really  enjoy  the  open  air,  the 
principal  display  made  consists  of  empty  beds  where  flowers  are  to 
be,  if  we  will  wait  till  July.  The  bedding  system  has  secured  for 
us  during  May  an  exhibition  of  box  edgings  enclosing  compart- 
ments of  bare  mould,  for  of  necessity  the  beds  must  all  be  cleared 
in  time  for  their  summer  occupants,  the  planting  of  which  must  de- 
pend upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  Nevertheless,  we  repeat  that 
May  flowers  are  not  by  any  means  so  scarce  as  might  be  supposed 
from  a casual  inspection  of  gardens  that  are  furnished  according  to 
the  dictates  of  fashion ; and  we  shall  follow  the  dictates  of  nature 
in  looking  for  them  where  fashion  has  not  yet  become  dominant. 
We  may  have  seen  lately  several  species  of  perennial  Iberis,  like 
sheets  of  snow,  and  quantities  of  Alyssum  saxatile , brighter  than 
gold,  and  several  of  the  Aubrietias  may  still  be  flowering  freely, 
and  affording  refreshing  knolls  of  rosy  lilac  or  purple,  and  the 
elegant  Dielytra  spectabilis,  in  places  well  sheltered,  may  yet  be 
gay  with  emerald  green  leaves  and  lovely  pink  flowers.  But  all 
these  belong  more  or  less  to  April,  and  are  generally  past  their  best 
before  May  is  out ; and  when  the  weather  begins  to  be  like  summer, 
as  it  has  been  since  Sunday  last,  we  see  only  the  dull  remainders  of 
such  things,  and  have  the  same  retrospective  comfort  in  them 
as  the  summer  bedders  afford  us  in  prospect.  The  four  subjects 
named  are  doubtless  the  four  most  valuable  of  all  known  hardy 
plants  of  the  herbaceous  kind  for  the  embellishment  of  the  garden 
during  the  latter  end  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  but  when 
they  are  gone  there  is  in  most  places  an  aching  void,  which  is  some- 
what ameliorated  by  the  fact  that  the  bedders  are  ready  to  put  out, 
and  will  be  planted  shortly.  Now  we  trust  we  can  find  a few  sub- 
jects worthy  to  carry  on  the  colouring  until  summer  subjects  are  quite 
presentable,  and  we  will  name  Iris  pumila  as  one  of  them.  Persons 
who  know  the  plant  only  as  it  occasionally  appears  as  an  isolated 
tuft  in  a neglected  border  can  have  no  idea  of  the  beautiful  effect 
that  may  be  produced  by  planting  the  several  varieties  of  this  pretty 
iris  in  continuous  lines,  or  by  their  association  systematically  in 
beds.  There  are  at  least  five  varieties,  the  colours  of  which  are 
respectively  white,  dark  blue,  bright  blue,  pale  blue,  and  buff  yellow. 
No  peculiarities  of  soil  or  situation  are  required  to  ensure  a free 
growth  and  abundant  flowering  of  this  pretty  dwarf  iris,  and  the 
varieties  are  all  to  be  found  in  good  trade  collections  of  hardy 
plants.  Another  subject  worth  especial  mention  is  the  Pyrethrum, 
the  varieties  of  which  are  now  numerous  and  distinct  enough  to 
furnish  materials  for  exhibitions  of  not  less  interest  or  attractive- 
ness than  many  other  special  subjects  that  have  long  enjoyed  popu- 
larity. Comparatively  few  amongst  observant  and  enterprising 
gardeners  are  as  yet  fully  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  Pyre- 
thrum, but  the  best  may  all  be  seen  now  in  full  splendour  in  Mr. 
Salter’s  nursery  at  Hammersmith  ; and  to  see  is  to  believe  that  the 
flower,  in  its  present  highly  improved  condition,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  purposes  far  more  important  than  any  to  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  applied  in  gardens.  It  is  just  one  of  those  well- 
doing subjects  that  we  should  like  to  see  introduced  into  the  parks 
and  public  gardens  about  London,  for,  like  its  near  relative,  the 
Chrysanthemum,  it  is  a good  town  flower,  and  is  sure  to  interest 
persons  who  have  any  taste  for  florists’  flowers,  besides  being  emi- 
nently showy  in  respect  of  colour  long  before  any  ordinary  bedding 
plant  has  a single  flower  out — before,  indeed,  such  things  as  gera- 
niums are  usually  planted.  Mr.  Salter’s  catalogue  enumerates 
about  150  varieties;  from  these  a dozen  or  two  may  be  easily 
selected  for  any  special  purpose,  for  great  masses,  in  which  case 
colour  and  habit  of  growth  would  be  the  most  important  features  ; 
or  for  an  amateur’s  collection  of  subjects,  enjoyable  at  a time  when 
flowers  are  scarce,  in  which  case  the  form  of  the  flower  would  be  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance.  The  following  have  been  selected 
No.  109,  New  Series. — Vol.  X; 


lately  as  likely  to  give  satisfaction  in  almost  every  case  that  can  bo 
imagined,  but  wc  arc  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all  are 
good  : — White  and  Blush  : Album  plenum,  Annie  Ilolborn,  Iloule 
de  Neige,  Bridesmaid,  Candida  plena,  Madame  Fourcade,  Madame 
Thibaud,  Princess  Alexandra.  Rose  and  Red  : Ariadne,  Boule 
Rose,  Brilliant,  Eximium,  Floribunda  plena,  Herman  Stenger, 
Iveryana,  Marguerite  d’Arjou,  Michel  Buckner,  Nemesis,  Pink  Pet, 
Rev.  J.  Dix,  Rose  Perfection.  Crimson  andDarh  : Fulgens  plenis- 
sima,  Lysius,  Prince  of  Wales,  Purple  Prince,  Purpurea  plena, 
Wilhelm  Kramper.  Our  list  of  flowers  is  by  no  means  exhausted, 
but  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  give  the  few  subjects  to  which 
attention  has  now  been  directed  the  best  possible  chance  of  meet- 
ing with  attention  by  withholding  the  names  of  any  others  for  the 
present. 

The  Moutan  or  Tree  Pjeony  was  the  subject  of  some  in- 
teresting and  highly  practical  observations  by  our  esteemed  con- 
tributor Mr.  Prosper,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  {vide  Gardener’s 
Magazine,  Sept.  22,  1866),  and  some  interesting  correspondence 
ensued  thereupon.  In  the  contribution  of  our  friend  it  was  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  failures  that  had  attended  the  many  attempts 
to  cultivate  this  magnificent  plant  in  the  open  air  in  this  country 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  common  but  mistaken  practice  of 
selecting  for  it  the  warmest  exposure  possible,  and  giving  preference 
to  a low  position  rather  than  one  elevated  and  exposed  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Bateman,  at  one  of  the  scientific  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  {vide  Gardener’s  Magazine, 
July  11,  1863),  to  the  effect  that  the  “ most  sheltered  spot  in  the 
garden  at  Biddulph  Grange  ” was  selected  for  a plantation  of 
Moutans,  but  “ after  ten  years’  cultivation  only  one  season  could 
be  pointed  to  in  which  they  flowered  at  all  satisfactorily.”  Mr. 
Bateman  concluded  that  the  climate  of  North  Staffordshire  was 
unsuitable  for  the  out-door  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  thence- 
forth the  attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  them  in  the  border  of  an 
orchard  house,  “ where  they  have  flourished  marvellously.”  On 
Friday  week  last  (May  24th)  we  saw,  in  the  beautiful  garden  of 
Richard  Headly,  Esq.,  of  Stapleford,  near  Cambridge,  many  fine 
Moutans  covered  with  noble  flowers,  and  were  assured  by  the 
veteran  florist  that  in  the  comparatively  bleak  climate  of  Cambridge 
they  flower  every  year  profusely,  and  occasion  no  more  trouble  than 
the  hardiest  shrubs  and  border  flowers  in  cultivation.  Some  of 
the  plants  measure  four  or  five  feet  through,  and  produce  hundreds 
of  flowers  of  the  most  gorgeous  character.  There  has  never  been 
a difficulty  as  to  their  growth  and  flowering,  and  Mr.  Headly,  with 
his  accustomed  enterprise  and  accomplished  skill,  has  sought  to 
improve  their  character  and  increase  the  varieties  by  cross  breeding, 
and  has  succeeded,  just  as  he  succeeds  with  everything  of  the  kind 
he  takes  in  hand.  There  is  one  fine  bush,  the  result  of  a successful 
cross,  which  at  the  present  time  presents  a beautiful  and  novel  ap- 
pearance, the  leaves  being  all  margined  with  a reddish  buff-coloured 
variegation — a display  of  colour  which  renders  flowers  unnecessary, 
or  rather  the  variegation  is  so  bright  that  the  removal  of  the  flowers 
might  be  as  advantageous  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  variegated- 
leaved pelargoniums.  So  much  for  Moutans  at  Cambridge,  seen 
on  the  day  after  a terrible  May  frost,  which  made  potato-haulm  in 
the  same  district  as  black  as  ink,  and  quite  killed  kidney-beans  and 
many  other  subjects  just  pushing  through  the  soil.  The  tree 
paeonies  were  unhurt,  and  in  wealth  of  leaves  and  flowers  were 
without  parallel. 

The  Moutans  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Prosper’s  paper.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  flower  show  there 
(May  25th)  we  saw  them  covered  with  flowers,  not  a leaf  injured 
either  by  the  gales  or  frost  that  have  marred  the  present  spring, 
though  they  are  exposed  to  winds  that  are  literally  killing  the 
araucarias  only  a few  yards  distant  from  them.  As  compared  with 
Mr.  Headly’s  plants,  the  Crystal  Palace  Moutans  are  poor  ; but  if 
we  can  forget  the  Stapleford  beauties,  we  may  pronounce  those  at 
Sydenham  to  be  rich  and  glorious,  worthy  companions  of  the  rhodo- 
dendron, the  kalmias,  and  the  hardy  azaleas,  all  of  which  flower  at  the 
same  season,  and  are  the  chief  glory  of  our  gardens  at  this  time  of 
year.  A sound  loam,  well-drained,  and  full  exposure  seem  to  be 
conditions  far  more  suitable  to  the  Moutan  than  over-rich  or  damp 
positions,  or  any  kind  of  shelter.  Their  requirements,  therefore, 
are  all  in  favour  of  their  more  general  cultivation  in  English  gar- 
dens, and  they  are  amongst  the  grandest  of  all  the  hardy  plants  at 
present  known  to  cultivation. 
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The  Anniver-ary  Dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  will  luke  place  on  the  27lh  of  this  month,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 

Delirium  tremens  cannot  be  restricted  to  human  subjects  if  what  Pro- 
fessor Leooq  says  of  plant  tremors  be  true.  He  has  observed  in  the  leaves 
of  Caladium  esoulentum  tremors  continued  for  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  at  a 
stretch,  and  by  attaching  bells  to  the  plants  and  using  a stop-watch,  he  has 
ascertained  that  the  tremors  average  one  hundred  per  minute.  On  one 
occasion  the  plant  shook  so  violently  that  the  hand  of  a man  [strong  man 
we  presume]  was  not  sufficient  to  steady  it.  A Strelitzia,  a Philodendron, 
and  a Begonia  placed  near  the  jumping  Caladium  were  infected,  and  began 
to  tremble  with  it.  While  engaged  in  shaking  the  leaves  the  Caladium 
emitted  jets  of  water ! Exhibitions  of  natural  extravagancies  always  pay 
well,  and  here  is  a hint  for  showmen,  who,  when  spotted  boys  and  six- 
legged calves  no  longer  attract,  may  find  a travelling  conservatory  con- 
taining plants  that  throb,  jump,  tremble,  ring  bells,  and  spout  water,  a very 
profitable  speculation.  It  is  a pity  the  leaves  spouted  water  only;  if  they 
could  but  spout  a little  eloquent  persuasion,  we  might  be  induced  to 
believe  what,  for  the  present,  we  look  upon  as  the  invention  of  a brain  in 
which  originate  the  tremors  attributed  to  plants. 

A Flower  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  was  lately  exhibited  at  Nottingham 
market ; it  measured  fivo  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  of  a rich  golden 
colour.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  J.  Gibbons,  jun.,  of  Bramcot. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  First  Great  Show  on  Wednesday  last 
was  a brilliant  success,  and  an  appropriate  inauguration  of  the  present 
season.  The  weather  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  Monday  last, 
it  was  announced  that  the  expedition  in  search  of  Dr.  Livingstone  will 
leave  England  on  Whit  Sunday,  the  9th  of  this  month. 

Royal  Parks  a.nd  Pleasure  Grounds. — There  are  fourteen  Royal  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds  in  or  about  London,  the  parks  being  those  of  Batter- 
sea, Bushy, Greenwich,  Hampton  Court,  KenningtOD,  Kensington,  Regent’s, 
Richmond,  St.  James’s,  Green,  Hyde,  and  Victoria,  and  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Hampton  Court  and  Kew.  The  grounds  of  the  Hospital  and 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  with  Holyrood  Park  and  Longford  River,  are 
also  included  under  the  above  heading,  the  total  estimate  of  charges  con- 
nected with  which  amounts,  for  the  financial  year  1867-8,  to  .£125,326.  Of 
this  sum  £5,095  are  paid  to  the  Ranger’s  departments  of  Greenwich,  Rich- 
mond, St.  James’s,  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks,  the  grounds  of  the  Hospital 
and  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea  costing  £1,704.  Under  particulars  of  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  appear  sums  of  £1,075  for  continuation  of  the 
river  embankment  and  other  works  in  and  around  Battersea  Park  ; of  £5,392 
for  lighting  Primrose  Hill,  laying  out  ground  opposite  the  Coliseum,  and 
rebuilding  a suspension-bridge  over  the  Regent’s  Canal ; of  £16,347  towards 
the  erection  of  new  iron  railings  and  foot-gates  round  Hyde  Park  (which 
item  alone  amounts  to  £10,050),  setting  back  the  carriage  and  footways  at 
Stanhope  Gate,  putting  down  gas-mains  and  erecting  lamp-posts  on  four 
principal  roads  in  Hyde  Park,  and  alterations  of  the  Lodge  at  Stanhope 
Gate.  The  estimate  is  limited  to  such  expenses  in  the  several  Royal  parks 
and  gardens  as  are  requisite  to  maintain  them  for  public  use,  and  the  in- 
come derived  from  them  (which  amounted  last  year  to  £4,807) is  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Fund. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

First  great  Show,  Wednesday,  May  29. 

This  was  considered  the  second  best  show  ever  held  in  the  gardens  ; it 
was  certainly  as  rich  in  interest  as  in  beauty,  and  from  any  part  of  the 
tent  the  spectacle  was  at  once  complete  and  gorgeous.  The  groups  of 
azaleas,  roses,  orchids,  mixed  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  long  bank 
of  pelargoniums,  the  isolated  banks  of  herbaceous  calceolarias  and  mis- 
cellanies, were  judiciously  divided  by  masses  of  green  ferns,  palms,  and  other 
relieving  agents;  and  the  general  effect  fully  justified  the  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  wonder  that  were  uttered  again  and  again  as  the  visitors 
entered  tlie  tent.  There  is  no  other  floral  ffite  proper  to  the  London 
season  that  can  compare  with  one  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  for  the 
ground,  the  tent,  the  management,  the  grouping  of  the  subjects,  ore  all 
perfect  in  their  way.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  voted  against  success. 
From  about  one  o’clock  there  was  an  occasional  deluge,  scarce  a drop  of 
which  came  through  that  well  planned  tent ; but  it  ruined  the  pro- 
menading, and  cast  a gloom  over  the  whole  day’s  proceeding.  For  horti- 
culturists, and  especially  for  those  who  were  in  the  professional  crowd  in  the 
forenoon,  the  treat  was  of  the  very  best;  there  wore  many  superb  examples 
of  skill  in  the  treatment  of  old  subjects,  and  many  interesting  and  valua- 
ble novelties,  not  the  least  important  of  the  last  named  being  the  Tricolor- 
leaved Geraniums.  I shall  report  this  show  rather  fully,  in  order  to  bring 
before  our  readers  some  lists  of  good  things.  Future  shows  of  this  season 
need  not  be  bo  fully  dealt  with,  as  we  do  not  seek  for  mere  repetitions. 

Azaleas. — In  the  trade  class  for  eight  there  was  a nice  point  for  the 
judges  to  choose  between  Mr.  Turner’s  gigantic  and  glowing  pyramids 
and  Messrs.  Glendinning’s  smaller  plants  but  better  flowers.  Any  one  of 
Mr.  Turner’s  plants  would  have  made  four  of  Glendinning’s,  and  as  plants 
they  were  superb  in  freshness  and  finish.  Comparing  the  flowers  of  the 
two  collections,  there  could  be  no  doubt  Messrs.  Glendinning’s  were  the 
best,  and  we  may  safely  allow  a few  points  on  that  account  in  their  favour. 
But  against  those  few  pointB  Mr.  Turner  must  have  many  for  the  size, 
perfect  training,  and  perfect  uniformity  of  his  plants  ; and  Messrs.  Glen- 
dinning  and  Sons  must  lose  a few  for  bad  training,  for  some  of  their  plants 
were  just  the  counterparts  of  the  milkmaids’  crinolines  that  Punch  has 
caricatured  so  humorously  arid  so  happily  ; in  fact,  us  a rule  they  had  no 
shape,  but  the  flowers  were  abundant,  evenly  mixed  with  leaves,  and  first- 
rate  in  quality.  Now  who  shall  bo  first,  and  who  second  '!  I say,  first  Mr. 
Turner,  second  Messrs.  ( lien  dinning,  for  we  are  judging  plants ; the  judges  say, 
Messrs.  Glendinning  first,  Mr.  Turner  second  ; there  is  nothing  more  to  add 
except  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  judges  were  wrong.  1 11  Messrs.  1 ilen- 
dinning’s  lot  were  Extranei,  ivoryuna,  Kulalio  Van  Uoert  (finely  done,  the 
Hewers  immense,  and  with  leaves  peeping  through  all  over;  the  plant  a 
perfect  pyramid),  I’erry ana,  Madame  Mdllcz,  Variegate,  Alba  lutescens, 
Gem.  Second,  Mr.  Turner,  with  gigantic  and  uniform  pyramids  (the 
aarne,  in  fact,  as  were  shown  at  (hi  International  last,  yoar,  but  the  llowers 
reduced  in  size  through  over  work),  comprising  Gigamea,  Conqueror  (quite 
right  every  way,  full  < f fresh  llowers),  Ktoile  do  Gand,  Gem,  Goronata, 


Gledstanesi  formosa  (a  grand  white  wi’h  occasional  red  stripes),  Perryana, 
Ulustris  nova.  In  the  class  for  six,  first  Mr.  Turner,  and  this  by  an 
almost  equally  incomprehensible  judgment  as  the  last  named  decision. 
The  plants  were  immense,  but  far  from  perfect  as  plants;  some  of  them 
were  thin  on  one  side,  though  well  faced  up  for  grouping.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  fine  examples,  immensely  attractive  ; but  if  the  judgment  of  the 
eight  were  right,  these  six  ought  to  have  been  second,  for  Messrs.  Lee's 
plants  that  were  placed  second  were  just  on  a par  with  Messrs.  Glendin- 
ning’s as  to  want  of  uniformity  and  finish  and  perfection  of  flowers.  First, 
Mr.  Turner,  with  a mixed  lot  in  size  and  style,  comprising  a splendid 
Petunaiflora,  a huge  Juliana,  a neat  Flower  of  the  Day,  a Holfordii  (with 
large  gaps  on  one  side),  a huge  and  beautiful  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  a 
very  good  Iveryana.  Second,  Messrs.  Lee,  with  a pretty  group,  no  two 
plants  alike  in  size  and  shape  ; the  varieties  were  Iveryana,  Marie  Louise, 
Juliana,  Duohesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau  (a  gaunt  specimen,  in  great  need 
of  knife  and  bast),  Murryana,  and  a nnion  plant  of  Gledstanesi  and 
Variegata.  Third,  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  with  Chelsoni,  Magnificent, 
Eulalie  Van  Geert,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  another.  In  the  amateurs’ 
class  for  eight,  Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  W.  R.  G.  Farmer,  Esq,,  Cheam, 
first,  with  Barclayana,  Criterion,  Formosa,  Murrayana,  Holfordii,  Ex- 
quisita,  Apollo,  Iveryana.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Baron 
Goldsmid,  Regent’s  Park,  with  Due  de  Nassau,  Prince  of  Wales,  Chelsoni, 
Magnificent,  Reine  dea  Beiges,  a glorious  Apollo,  a perfect  Albagrandiflors, 
and  a good  Mrs.  Fry.  Another  nice  point  here  : Air.  Wheeler’s  plants  are 
the  most  uniform  and  the  richest  in  colour  of  the  two,  yet  he  gets  a second. 
I give  it  up;  the  azalea  judging  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  no  fellow 
can  understand.  Third,  Mr.  Penny,  with  beautiful  examples  of  Baron  de 
Pret,  Magnet  (a  grand  and  perfectly  finished  pyramid),  Holfordii,  Magni- 
ficent, Extranei  (fine),  Iveryana,  a model  Duchesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Wilkie,  gardener  at  Oak  Lodge,  Kensington.  Very  nice 
groups  of  six  each  were  shown  by  Mr.  Peed,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
J.  Phillpot,  Stamford  Hill,  and  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Anderson,  Esq., 
Norwood. 

Pelargoniums. — These  were  displayed  on  the  long  bank  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tern,  where  in  former  times  the  orchids  were  located.  They 
made  a marvellous  display  of  colour.  In  the  show  section : First,  Mr. 
Turner,  with  huge  and  finely-finished  specimens  of  Royal  Albert,  Pericles, 
Belle  of  the  Ball  (a  pretty  salmon  pink,  with  dark  top),  Desdemona,  Spot- 
ted Gem,  Patroness,  Lord  Clyde,  Lilacina,  Fair  Rosamond.  Second,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  with  Leander,  Desdemona,  Etna,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Rose  Celestial,  Lilacina,  Pizarro,  Ariel,  James  Lodge.  In  tho 
amateur  class:  First,  Mr.  Nye,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer 
Manor,  Windsor,  with  Garibaldi,  Patroness,  Belle  of  the  Ball,  Etna,  Rose 
Celestial,  Fair  Rosamond,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Madlle.  Patti,  Desdemona; 
a fine  lot,  in  the  best  style  of  training  and  everywhere  in  perfect  finish. 
Second,  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  with  Beacon, 
Pericles,  Rose  Celestial,  Empress  Eugenie,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Desde- 
mona,  Madlle.  Patti,  Lilacini,  Garibaldi.  Third,  Mr.  Wiggins,  with  Alba 
formosa,  Flambeau  (fiery,  but  scarcely  a show  variety),  Maid  of  Honour, 
Cynosure,  Pericles,  Regina  formosa,  Princess  of  Denmark,  Royalty,  Aimee. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Hampstead,  with  Argo, 
Belle  of  the  Ball  (lively  flame  carmine),  Etna,  International,  Queen  of 
Beauties,  Pericles,  Attraction,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Virginia.  In  the  fancy 
section,  first,  for  six  in  the  trade  class,  Mr.  John  Fraser,  with  specimens 
that  I venture  to  characterize  as  the  best  ever  shown;  they  were  as  uni- 
form as  if  they  had  all  been  cast  in  one  mould  of  a shallow  concave  form, 
the  plants  having  low  convex  heads  of  nearly  the  same  size  throughout, 
say  five  feet  over,  swelling  enough  to  be  far  from  flatness,  yet  showing 
every  flower  even  to  the  edge  ; the  varieties  were  Clara  Novello,  Celestial, 
Maroon,  Lucy,  Roi  des  Fantaises,  Arabella  Goddard.  Second,  Mr.  Turner, 
with  grand  examples  of  Roi  des  Fantaises,  a superb  Delicatum,  a one- 
sided Lady  Craven,  Lucy,  a grand  Godfrey  Turner,  Ellen  Beck.  In  the 
amateur  class,  first,  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton, 
with  splendid  specimens  of  Bridesmaid,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Lady  Craven, 
Miss  in  Her  Teens  (showing  too  many  ties),  Rosabelle  (superb),  Clara 
Novello.  Mr.  Weir  showed  Lady  Craven,  Mrs.  Stewart  Hodgson,  Evening 
Star,  Bridesmaid,  Celestial,  Delicatum.  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  showed 
Silver  Mantle,  Princess  Helena,  Cloth-of-Silver,  Godfrey  Turner,  Mrs. 
Marnock  (in  the  style  of  Godfrey  Turner,  but  lighter  and  brighter),  Mrs. 
Ford. 

(To  be  completed  next  week.) 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  FLOWER  SHOW,  May  25th. 

The  first  show  of  the  new  season  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  was  favoured  by  pleasant  weather,  a few  degrees 
warmer  than  the  temperature  that  prevailed  during  several  days  previously. 
But  exhibitors  had  not  much  to  say  in  favour  of  the  weather,  for  the  frost 
during  the  night  and  early  morning  had  found  its  way  into  several  of  the 
vans,  and  the  consequence  was  the  complete  destruction  for  all  exhibition 
purposes  of  several  fine  plants.  Some  of  the  frosted  plants  drooped  as  if 
they  had  not  tasted  water  for  weeks  past,  others  were  curled  and  shrivelled 
as  if  operated  on  with  ourling  irons  by  a hairdresser,  and  a few  were 
blackened  and  nearly  dead.  Only  in  one  instance,  however,  did  this  inter- 
fere with  the  general  splendour  of  the  exhibition,  and  that  was  a oaso 
which  interested  all.  Not  only  was  it  a grand  show,  it  was  extensive  also, 
occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  nave  right  and  left  of  the  great  orobestra, 
extending  in  fact  from  the  cool  tank  at  the  ethnological  end  to  the  screen 
which  is  now  the  rear  wall  at  that  end.  The  arrangement  consisted  of  a 
central  table  and  stages  on  either  side,  with  walks  up  and  down  for  the 
company.  At  the  orchestra  opening,  and  running  back  into  the  concert 
room  transept,  were  special  groups  of  plants  of  peculiar  attractiveness,  and 
at  the  corners  in  this  conspicuous  position  were  the  great  collections  of 
Azaleas.  Wo  must  ugain  complain  of  ono  great  fault  in  the  method  of  tho 
show,  and  that  is  the  placing  of  the  plants  on  ill-looking,  dirty,  dark  green 
wooden  stages.  Greeu  baize  is  no  doubt  costly,  and  is  quickly  destroyed 
by  the  pluciug  of  pots  on  it,  hut  grass-mowings  might  he  tried,  and  they 
oould  bo  obtained  from  tho  garden  fresh,  and  in  any  quantity.  Certainly 
there  is  a reform  needed  in  respeot  of  the  staging  of  the  plants,  and  wo 
shall  hope  lor  something  better  yet  than  tlie  ugly  ground-work  that  has 
been  uitoptod  for  several  years  past. 

Azaleas  wore  important  features  of  this  show.  The  piinoipal  oompotitorH 
in  tbo  trade  class  for  eight  were  Messrs.  Glendinning  first,  and  Mr.  O. 
Turner  second.  The  award  was  no  doubt  simply  and  solely  the  oomno- 
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nenco  of  tlio  frost,  for  Mr.  Turner’s  plants  both  in  respeot  of  size  and 
nish  wore  many  points  in  advance  of  Messrs,  Glondinning's ; but  one  of 
them,  Conqueror,  was  completely  conquered  by  frost  on  the  journey,  and 
all  its  leaves  and  flowers  hung  about  it  like  ragH.  What  it  ought  to  have 
been  was  sullloiently  set  forth  by  the  magnificent  pyramid  plants,  vast  in 
dimensions,  faultloss  in  training,  and  gorgeous  in  colour,  that  constituted 
the  remainder  of  the  group ; Purpurea  and  I’otunaillora  espeoiully  were 
matchless  in  splendour.  Messrs.  Glendinning’s  plants  were  not  so  large 
nor  so  regularly  truinod,  though  as  to  bloom  and  freshness  the  best  in  the 
show,  and  most  properly  placed  first  under  the  circumstances.  Very  nice 
groups  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith  ; and  in  the  amateur 
classes  by  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Carson,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler.  In  these  collec- 
tions were  examples  of  Triumphans,  Chelsoni,  Perryana,  Extrani, 
Criterion,  Iveryana,  Petunmllora,  Purpurea,  Admiration,  Madamo  A. 
Versohatfelt,  Murrayana,  Fasoination,  Duohesse  de  Nassau. 

Roses  constituted  another  most  important  feature,  the  banks  of  pot 
plants  having  a grand  appearance,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  and  Mr.  William 
Paul  being  eaoh  first  in  the  classes  in  which  they  competed.  In  these  groups 
were  beautiful  examples  of  Alfred  de  Rougemont,  Prinoe  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Franqois  Lacharme,  Madame  Viotor  Yerdier,  Oliver 
Delhomme,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  John  Hopper,  Victor  Verdier,  Centifolia 
Rosea,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Madame  Soupert,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Falcot,  and  Mareohal  Niel,  the  last 
being  in  excellent  condition  in  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  lot,  the  colour  clear 
canary  yellow.  There  was  a beautiful  bank  of  Orgiiids  in  continuation  of 
the  bank  of  roses ; and  here  Mr.  Penny  took  first  place  with  a glorious 
group  in  the  class  for  twenty,  while  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  stood  first  in  the 
trade  class.  Mr.  Young,  of  Leigh  Perk,  had  the  best  group  of  twelve. 
There  were  several  smaller  collections  of  great  merit. 

Felarooniums  made  an  extensive  and  magnificent  bank  facing  the 
roses,  and  were  besieged  the  whole  day  through.  Mr.  Turner  stood  first 
in  the  show  and  fancy  classes  for  nurserymen  with  beautiful  examples, 
and  Mr.  Nye  and  Mr.  Donald  took  the  lead  in  the  classes  for  amateurs. 
In  the  show  classes  there  were  examples  of  Beacon,  Beadsman,  Candidate, 
Garibaldi,  John  Hoyle,  Lilacina,  Peaoock,  Rose  Celestial,  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Osiris,  Spotted  Gem,  and  Pericles.  In  the  fancy  classes,  Arabella 
Goddard,  Cloth-of- Silver,  Crystal  Beauty,  Delicatum,  Evening  Star,  Lady 
Boston,  Modestum,  Undine. 

Heaths  were  shown  in  great  quantities,  but  there  was  nothing  new  or 
peculiar  amongst  them.  The  best  collections  came  from  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
Mr.  Peed. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  also  abundant,  various,  and  fine, 
the  subjects  mostly  such  as  we  are  frequently  reporting  on.  Mr.  Baines, 
of  Bowden,  Manchester,  presented  a grand  sixteen  in  the  principal  class  for 
amateurs,  Mr.  Peed  the  best  ten,  Mr.  Ward  the  best  six.  In  the  trade 
classes  Messrs.  Lee  were  first  for  ten,  and  in  the  open  class  the  same 
exhibitors  took  first  place  for  six.  Many  notes  might  of  course  be  made  upon 
meritorious  subjects,  but  we  shall  be  oontent  to  name  a superb  Medenilla, 
one  of  the  best  ever  shown,  from  Mr.  Wilkie;  a very  fine  Hcemanthus 
punioeus  from  Mr.  Baxendine,  and  some  extraordinary  examples  of 
Sarracenias  from  Mr.  Baines.  A sight  of  one  pan,  consisting  of  tall  green 
pitchers  of  a variety  of  S.  flava,  was  worth,  to  any  genuine  lover  of  plants, 
the  half-guinea  charged  for  admission  to  the  exhibition. 

Novelties  were  not  abundant,  but  there  were  some  highly  meritorious 
subjects.  Messrs.  Veitch  presented  the  charming  Retinospora  plumosa, 
and  a fine  Dracte  ’i  called  Regina , and  a new  and  nice  palm,  Areca  crinita. 
Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  P.  L-  Hinds,  Esq.,  of  Byfleet,  put  up  a fine  example 
of  Adiantum  Farlayensc.  Mr.  W.  Bull  presented  a pretty  group,  amongst 
them  Tillandsia  argentea,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  newly  introduced  plants, 
resembling  a cluster  of  rats’-tails,  all  clothed  with  a flannelly  sort  of  wool. 
This  comparison  is  not  an  elegant  one,  yet  the  plant  is  elegant  as  well  as 
curious.  Ancectochilus  petola  marmorea  is  an  elegant  kind,  with  rather 
large  ovate  delicately  marbled  leaves.  Agave  macrocantha  looks  as  if  it 
would  make  a grand  specimen  with  a few  years’  patience.  Maranta  ronea- 
picia  is  a pretty  and  apparently  small  growing  kind,  with  superb  crescents 
of  rose  colour  on  handsome  dark  green  leaves.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  ex- 
hibited the  noble  variegated  variety  of  Thormium  tenax,  which  assuredly  is 
equal  in  beauty  to  any  Cordyline,  with  other  novelties  ; and  all  three  of  the 
foregoing  exhibitors  presented  examples  of  Sanchezia  nobilis.  The  last 
named  plant  deserves  the  attention  of  plant-growers  generally,  on  account 
of  its  splendid  character  and  usefulness.  It  is  an  acantbaceous  plant, 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Pearce  in  Ecuador,  for  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son.  It  is  of  robust  habit,  quite  herbaceous,  with  large  oblong 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  an  inflorescence  consisting  of  erect  terminal  fascioles 
of  flowers,  with  bright  red  bracts  and  yellow  corollas  ; the  bracts  are  an 
inch  long,  and  the  tubular  corollas  are  two  inches  long.  As  each  fascicle 
consists  of  nine  to  a dozen  flowers,  the  appearance  of  the  plant  when  in 
bloom  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  in  every  sense  distinct. 

The  gardens  were  rather  dull  on  Saturday  last,  not  a single  bedding 
plant  having  been  put  out,  and  there  are  many  evidences  in  the  shrub- 
berries  of  the  severity  of  the  past  winter,  especially  amongst  bays  and 
Portugal  laurels.  Probably  by  this  time  the  scene  is  changed,  for  a few 
days’  work  in  bedding,  when  the  season  has  advanced  so  far,  produces  an 
effect  which  is  pleasing,  if  not  equal  to  what  follows  when  the  plants  have 
made  some  progress.  There  were  14,386  persons  present  at  the  show, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  kept  within  the  Palace  the  whole  of  the  day. 


THE  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  arrangements  for  the  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  June, 
and  to  continue  open  during  the  whole  of  Whit-week,  until  the  15th  ot 
that  month,  have  so  far  progressed  that  some  description  may  now  be  given 
with  accuracy  and  completeness.  The  larger  portion  of  the  show  will  be 
held  under  canvas,  in  large  marquees  constructed  for  the  occasion.  The 
present  exhibition  building  will  be  devoted  to  the  show  of  orchids  and 
stove-plants.  Connected  with  this,  by  covered  ways,  will  be  two  large 
marquees.  One  on  the  north  side  of  the  exhibition -house  will  be  about 
the  size  of  that  building,  and  is  to  be  devoted  principally  to  the  show  ol 
fruit.  At  the  western  end  of  the  gardens  a largfe  plot  of  land  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  large  marquee  which  will  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
flowers.  This  plot  of  land  is  being  set  out,  under  the  superintendence  ot 
Mr.  B.  Findlay,  in  a fashion  somewhat  similar  to  the  style  of  the  Inter- 
national Horticultural  exhibition  last  year,  a style  which  proved  very  effec- 
tive for  the  artistic  disposition  of  the  plants.  In  the  centre  of  the  plot, 


which  is  300  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide,  six  circular  mounds  of  oarth  have 
boen  built ; enoh  mound  has  three  tiers,  and  is  covered  with  turf.  The 
whole  ahow  in  this  marquee,  whoro  tho  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  pelar- 
goniums, and  such  plants  will  be  exhibited,  may  be  viewed  in  detail  by  the 
visitor  taking  a winding  walk  around  those  mounds  from  one  end  of  tho 
building  to  the  other.  The  sides  of  tho  marquee  are  banked  up  with  earth 
to  about  tho  height  of  tho  mounds ; they  are  also  oovered  with  turf,  but 
only  consist  of  two  tiers.  The  entire  floor  is  level,  but  at  tho  northern  end 
of  tho  marquee  a high  bank  has  been  raised,  from  which  a full  view  of  the 
show,  as  a wholo,  may  be  obtainod  ; and,  to  render  this  the  more  effective, 
the  framework  supporting  tho  canvas  covering  gradually  rises  as  it 
approaches  tho  higher  end.  Tho  exhibition  will  occupy  altogether  just 
one  aore  of  ground,  and  tho  contract  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  necessary 
buildings  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  II.  Barton,  of  Winsford.  The  schedule  of 
prizes  is  a very  liberal  one.  In  the  amateur  division  there  are  33  olasses, 
in  eaoh  of  whioh  three  prizes  varying  in  value  from  £20  to  10s.  are 
offered.  In  the  nurserymen’s  division  there  are  30  classes,  in  eaoh  of 
which  throe  prizes  varying  from  £10  to  £1  are  offered.  There  are  also 
17  open  classes  for  fruits,  in  which  prizes  from  10s.  up  to  £5  are  offered. 
Very  nearly  £1,000  is  to  be  given  in  prizes,  of  which  close  upon  half  will 
go  to  nurserymen,  over  £400  to  amateurs,  and  the  rest  to  the  open  classes. 
The  liberal  scale  on  which  the  prize  list  has  been  constructed  may  be 
judged  from  the  faot  that  nine  of  the  prizes  are  of  values  from  £10  to £20, 
while  75  others  are  worth  £5  and  upwards.  The  publication  of  this  list 
has  already  attracted  a considerable  number  of  entries  from  many  of  the 
nurserymen  who  so  largely  contribute  to  the  metropolitan  and  some  of 
the  provincial  flower  shows.  Amongst  those  who  have  already  promised 
their  support  to  this  exhibition  are  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons,  Berkhamp- 
stead  ; Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt ; Messrs.  Ivery  and  Son,  Dorking; 
Mr.  A.  Turner,  Leicester ; Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough ; and  Mr.  Williams, 
Holloway.  The  horticulturists  of  Manchester,  who  always  so  well  support 
the  shows  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  will  largely  compete  on  this  special  occa- 
sion. Mrs.  Cole  and  Sons,  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  Bowdon,  and  Messrs.  G.  and  W. 
Yates,  Manchester,  have  promised  to  exhibit ; while  from  Dalkeith  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  will  send  a large  quantity  of  fruit ; and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
will  contribute  a collection  of  plants  from  his  palace  near  Glasgow.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Gardener’s  Maoazine  thus  expresses  his  anticipa- 
tions of  the  show  : — “ No  doubt  the  plants  there  will  be  equal  to  those  ex- 
hibited in  London  last  year;  but  when  we  remember  that  some  of  the 
best  collections  came  from  Manchester,  we  cannot  doubt  the  effect.  It 
quite  surprised  me  to  see  that  Manchester  had  sent  so  much  up,  and  that 
she  had  taken  the  laurels  from  the  great  London  growers,  who  evidently 
thought  no  one  could  surpass  them  ; but  Manchester  did,  and  great 
honour  is  due.  Imagine  them  looking  so  fresh  as  they  did  after  travelling 
200  miles.  Indeed,  one  would  have  thought  they  had  just  been  taken  from 
the  hothouses.  I hope  the  London  growers  will  benefit  by  the  example 
set  them,  and  endeavour  to  help  them  in  their  great  undertaking.” 

The  gardens  are  now  looking  in  very  excellent  condition,  and  during 
the  last  few  days,  when  the  temperature  has  been  so  much  milder,  the 
progress  of  vegetation  has  been  almost  incredible.  However,  by  the  time 
of  the  exhibition  a much  gayer  appearance  will  be  presented,  as  nearly 
50,000  bedding  plants  will  have  been  placed  in  their  summer  quarters. 
The  first  day  of  the  show  may  almost  be  termed  the  private  view,  as 
admission  will  be  confined  to  the  annual  subscribers  to  the  gardens  and  to 
visitors  on  payment  of  half  a guinea  each.  On  the  Saturday  the  price  of 
admission  will  be  half  a crown,  but  during  the  whole  of  Whit-week  the 
charge  will  be  only  a shilling.  We  cannot  doubt  that  if  the  weather  should 
be  favourable  the  show  will  be  crowded  each  day  of  that  week;  and  we 
hope  that  tbe  result  may  do  much  towards  accomplishing  the  object  of  the 
promoters  of  the  exhibition — viz.,  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  which  for  so 
many  years  has  hampered  the  efforts  of  the  Society.  Owing  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  gardens  will  not  be  open  this  year  to  Sunday- 
school  children. — Manchester  Guardian. 


AURICULAS  IN  1867. 

I had  not  finished  my  holiday  in  the  West  in  time  to  attend  the  Royal  Botanic 
Show  on  the  27th  of  April,  so  I lost  my  customary  view  of  the  new  Auriculas 
and  of  the  competition  in  old  varieties.  But,  in  order  not  to  be  quitp  the  loser 
of  a treat,  I made  a visit  to  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  James  Butcher,  of  Camber- 
well, on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  on  the  4th.  In 
each  case  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  a very  large  proportion  of  the  flowers 
in  their  very  best  condition  ; some,  of  course,  were  past  their  best,  but  the 
loss  in  this  respect  was  trifling  as  compared  with  the  gain  of  seeing  many, 
and  those  the  most  typical  varieties,  new  and  old,  in  prime  perfection.  This 
has  not  been  a kind  season  for  the  Auricula  ; the  winter  killed  many ; 
the  cold,  damp  spring  was  unfavourable  to  the  rising  of  the  trusses,  and  the 
burst  of  hot  weather  with  which  May  commenced  quickly  finished  the 
bloom  of  such  as  were  latest  in  coming  into  flower.  All  highly  bred  florists’ 
flowers  are  subject  to  vary  much  from  their  proper  characters  when  the  wea- 
ther does  not  quite  suit  them  for  some  time  before  flowering,  and  in  many  cases 
this  season  flowers  that  should  have  been  smooth  were  rough,  some  that 
should  have  been  large  were  small,  some  that  should  have  been  white  were 
gray  or  green  ; yet,  altogether,  remembering  what  a trial  every  kind  of  vege- 
tation has  been  subjected  to,  including  even  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
auriculas  have  done  so  well  that  the  experiences  of  the  present  season  fur- 
nish no  solid  argument  for  the  abandonment  of  their  cultivation,  even  by 
those  who  have  been  most  sorely  tried.  In  Mr.  Butcher’s  plants  I have 
been  interested  for  several  years  past,  and  have  never  failed  till  this  season  to 
attend  the  exhibition  which  takes  place  annually  about  the  25  th  of  April  at 
South-street,  Camberwell.  Mr.  Butcher  is  a florist  of  the  old  school,  and, 
after  wearing  the  blue  apron  honourably  during  the  term  of  an  ordinary  life- 
time, keeps  a few  special  subjects  in  hand  for  his  private  entertainment,  and 
in  the  patriotic  hope  of  aiding  thereby  to  revive  the  taste  for  floriculture  in 
the  metropolis.  He  has,  at  least,  done  his  part  well,  and  at  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  South  London  Society  the  flower  is  ably  vindicated,  and 
actually  finds  every  year  a few  new  advocates  and  followers.  It  is  not  a 
very  rural  spot,  it  is  in  the  thick  of  houses  and  London  smoke ; yet  the  collec- 
tion is  a good  one  and  is  in  admirable  keeping,  and  as  the  plants  are  nearly 
always  covered  with  frame  lights  they  are  in  great  measure  preserved  from 
the  contaminations  that  would  otherwise  result  from  the  constant  deposition 
ot  soot  on  their  delicate  toliage,  and  still  more  delicate  flowers.  The 
frames  employed  are  ordinary  garden  frames,  but  the  lights  rest  on  croes- 
bars  at  each  end,  which  keep  them  up  above  the  bearers,  and  allow  two  or 
three  inches  of  air  back  and  front,  In  some  cases  wooden  shelves  are 
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placed  stage  fashion  in  the  framos  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon  ; in  other  cases 
there  is  merely  ahed  of  coal-ashes.  Mr.  Butcher  has  raised  a goodly  number 
of  excellent  seedlings,  the  result  of  careful  crossing,  and  ho  has  now 
a considerable  number  of  seed-pans  with  little  plants  bristling  all  over 
them,  and  giving  promise  of  work  to  be  done,  at  least,  if  there  is  as 
yet  no  promise  of  flowers.  As  an  old  professional  practitioner  in  horticul- 
ture, our  friend  knows  the  value  of  patience  in  dealing  with  seedlings. 
11 0 sows  in  shallow  pans,  sets  the  pans  on  a wall,  and  pretends 
to  forget  them  for  at  least  a-year.  Then,  when  the  soil  has  been  sod- 
dened  with  rain,  and  baked  with  heat,  and  made  mellow  again  by  frost, 
he  suddenly  remembers  them,  and  puts  them  in  a frame,  and  hopes  that 
spring  will  start  the  seed  into  activity.  And  it  does  so.  I saw  at  least  a 
dozen  pans  quite  covered  with  little  plants  a week  or  two  old,  but  the  seed 
was  sown  a year  or  more  previously,  and  the  soil  had  become  covered  with 
a coat  of  moss,  through  which  the  seedlings  had  to  push  their  way.  After 
these  are  pricked  out,  the  soil  will  not  be  thrown  away,  but  will  be  kept 
another  year  in  the  same  pans,  and  then  there  will  be  another  crop,  the 
result  of  the  germination  of  seeds  that  at  present  are  dormant. 

In  looking  over  the  blooms  I noticed  that  seifs  and  green-edges  were  gene- 
rally the  best.  Those  that  had  varied  most  from  their  true  characters  were 
the  whites  and  the  grays,  and  the  whites  especially  had  been  most  punished. 
Worse  than  this,  a few  valuable  kinds  had  disappeared,  and  not  the  smallest 
loss  was  the  original  John  Penn,  a superb  purplish  blue  self  that  was  certifi- 
cated in  1865.  In  looking  over  the  stock,  the  following  notes  were 
made  : — 

Selfs. — Garibaldi : Good,  the  colour  plentiful,  a fine  bold  truss  of  seven. 
Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag  : This  opens  thin,  and  looks  queer  at  first,  but  im- 
proves, and  becomes  at  last  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  seifs,  the  colo  ir  a 
rich  violet  blue,  the  pip  flat,  the  paste  solid  and  pure  ; the  foliage  is  mealy ; 
plant  a good  grower.  Spalding’s  Blackbird:  Fine  form,  colour  heavy  ma- 
roon, the  paste  perfect;  has  a weak  stem,  but  is  indispensable.  Martin’s 
Mrs.  Sturrock  : A charming  flower  in  form  and  colour,  dull  maroon  crimson ; 
pure  solid  paste  ; not  robust,  and  rarely  makes  a big  truss.  Seedling : Blacker 
than  Blackbird,  and  otherwise  good.  Traill’s  Blue  Prince  : Large,  good  violet 
colour,  nairow  but  sharp  paste  ; huge  thrum  ; don’t  like  it. 

Green-edged. — Howard’s  Lord  Nelson  : Good  every  way.  Lightbody’s 
Star  ot  Bethlehem,  a fine  green  edge,  clear  violet  colour,  narrow  paste ; good. 
Goldham’s  Blucher  : Not  much  known  ; large,  good  form;  fine  green  edge, 
abundance  of  colour ; superb.  Chapman’s  Sophia  : Sometimes  classed  as 
gray,  but  this  time  decidedly  green  ; in  size  medium,  edge  broken  in  upon  by 
the  body  colour,  which  is  a rich  purple,  like  that  of  Matilda  ; the  thrum 
greenish  ; a grand  flower  ; leaves  serrated  and  slightly  mealy.  Lowe’s  Free 
Trade  : Middling  good  edge,  fine  velvety  body  colour,  pure  paste,  fine  bold 
thrum  of  clear  sulphur.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  : Bather  cupped,  narrow 
but  bright  edge,  violet  ground  ; good.  Traill’s  General  Neill : Large  thrum, 
fine  paste ; first-rate.  Mrs.  Butcher : A good  seedling  ; edge  Venetian 
green,  lively  maroon  colour,  pure  paste,  large  yellow  eye.  Campbell’s  Ad- 
miral Napier:  A good  edge,  the  ground  jet-black,  fine  paste  ; splendid.  Olli- 
ver’s Lovely  Ann : Still  a first-rate  variety,  and  well  done  in  this  lot.  Smith’s 
Waterloo  : Pointed  petals,  good  shape,  bright  pure  green  edge,  colour  dark 
chesnut,  paste  rather  thin,  and  showing  a pale  lemon  ground  through  it  ; not 
perfect,  yet  better  finished  ihan  Page’s  Waterloo.  Traill  s Mayflower : Kaised 
from  Olliver’s  Lovely  Ann,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  the  leaf. 

Gray-edged. — Turner’s  Ensign  : Large,  stout,  sharp  gray  edge,  bold  colour, 
bright  clear  paste  ; fine.  Hedge’s  Britannia  : Sharp  narrow  e ge,  lively 
violet  ground ; first-rate.  Traill’s  Beauty  : Sometimes  a white,  this  time 
the  edge  greenish  gray,  narrow  dark  colour,  round  greenish  thrum  ; superb. 
Cheetham’s  Lancashire  Hero  : Large,  perfect  in  form,  the  edge  greenish 
gray,  ground  black,  paste  circular  and  pure,  thrum  bright  orange  ; a 
good  grower,  a brilliant  flower,  not  surpassed  even  by  Page’s  Chninpion. 
Ashley’s  Newton  Hero : Broad  edge,  narrow  colour,  large  pa-te  ; good. 
Headly’s  Charles  Edward  Brown  : Thin  edge,  clear,  sharp,  narrow  black  ring, 
paste  circular,  rhrum  dull ; a most  beautiful  and  distinct  flower.  Headly’s 
George  Lightbody : Large  superb  edge,  good  colour,  clear  paste,  bright 
yellow  thrum ; a splendid  variety,  no  disgrace  to  its  noble  namesake. 

White-edged. — Lowe’s  Maggie  Lauder:  Edge  greenish  white,  colour 

regular  and  dark,  paste  peerless;  a truss  of  sixteen  flowers;  quite  a grand 
sight;  to  reduce  them  to  competition  5 murder.  Lightbody’s  Robert  Traill  : 
Thin  edge,  heavy  narrow  colour,  paste  extra  large,  gold  thrum ; fine. 
Lee’s  Bright  Venus:  The  colour  forms  a clear  ring:  beautiful.  Smith’s 
Lady  of  the  Lake  : Sharp  white  edge,  cle»r  broad  black  ring  of  colour,  pure 
white  paste;  first-rate.  Lightbody’s  Candidate:  In  the  style  of  the  last; 
superb  maroon  colour,  narrow  edge  ; splendid.  Traill’s  Rival : Large  pip, 
broad  white  edge,  narrow  colour,  fine  paste;  good.  Taylor’s  Favourite: 
Edge  narrow,  scarcely  white  but  good,  broad  velvety  maroon  ground,  paste 
snow  white,  thrum  clear  orange  ; a good  grower ; good  trusser  ; far  better 
than  commonly  reputed,  and  fit  for  a place  in  the  most  select  lot.  Campbell’s 
Robert  Burns : Fine  white  edge,  intense  black  colour,  large  thrum ; a 
glorious  flower,  worthy  of  its  honourable  name.  Wild’s  Bright  Phoebus: 
Fit  for  a six,  a twelve,  a twenty-four,  a hundred,  any  number,  any- 
where ; the  paste  intense,  almost  glittering  white,  and  a bold  ring  of 
colour.  I cannot  say  anything  about  John  Penn  No.  2,  for  it  was  past  at 
the  time  of  my  look  over.  And  so  now  for  Mr.  Turner’s. 

The  Auiicula  frames  at  Slough  are  placed  on  the  north  Bide  of  a big  plant- 
house,  and  so  are  shaded  from  midday  sun.  They  are  of  convenient  size 
and  taller  than  ordinary.  There  is  an  open  slit  front  and  back  in  tho 
ends  for  tho  constant  admission  of  air.  Tho  day  of  our  visit  (“our” 
being  made  out  of  “my”  by  the  company  of  Confidante)  was  fine, 
and  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  them  till  quite  4 p.m.  Quite  right; 
for  tho  sun  was  blazing  hot,  tho  lights  were  all  tilted  up  by  means 
of  flower  pots  to  give  extra  air,  and  covered  with  a thick  pattern  of  hexagon 
netting  to  keep  the  sweet  things  cool  and  quiot.  But  about  four  o’clock  Mr. 
Ball,  the  genius  of  this  department  in  the  Slough  nurseries,  withdrew  the 
nets,  tipped  the  lights  over,  and,  presto  1 such  a sight ! I don’t  beliove  there 
is  in  the  Arabian  Nights  a more  wondrous  conception  of  jewelry  or  inlay- 
ing th  in  tneso  Auriculas  might  have  furnished,  even  to  a plod  ling  prosateur  : 
this  word  is  an  adaptation  from  tho  French  of  my  own,  mind.  However, 
let  it  suffice  that  tho  frames  were  crammed  with  specimens  in  perfection  of 
bloom,  the  stock  being  elsewhere,  and  tho  seedlings  olsowhere  ; it  was  like  a 

iieep  into  Fairyland.  The  show  flowers  wero  the  more  enjoyable  because 
icsidc  them  wero  some  frames  filled  with  alpines  of  superb  character;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Turner  has  worked  up  tho  alpines  to  u state  of  as  groat  perfection 
as  wo  can  imagine  them  capable  of,  though,  as  to  perfection  in  flowers,  wo  may 
adopt  a Scripture  phrase,  and  say  wo  know  not  what  a day  or  an  hour  mny 
bring  forth.  I shall  not  attempt  to  duscribo  all  I saw,  or  all  I paid  spooial 


attention  to  in  the  Auricula  way.  But  here  are  a few  notes  that  may  interest 
the  few  remaining  lovers  of  t is  flower,  who  are  as  priests  that  hold  fast 
to  a good  faith  t iat  the  people  have  deserted  in  a search  after  idols. 

Selfs. — Smith’s  Formosa  : Well  calculated  1 1 attract  attention,  and  worth 
more  praise  than  growers  usually  b stow  upon  it ; the  fact  is,  auricularians 
are  too  much  afraid  of  colour ; it  is  a flow  r of  good  form,  and  the  mativy 
tone  of  it  is  peculiar  and  refreshing.  Turner’s  Negro  is  very  fine  for  a dark 
flower.  Sim’s  Hliza  had  gone  by,  but  had  been  good ; it  is  an  advance 
every  way  on  Martin’s  Eclipse.  Sims’s  Vulcan  has  a darker  colour  than 
Blackbird,  but  paste  not  so  good ; it  comes  best  when  allowed  to  carry  a 
large  truss,  so  the  five  or  seven  rule  is  ruin  to  it.  Spulding’s  Blackbird  is 
always  good;  the  colour  firm;  the  paste  well  put  on,  especially  in  the 
boundary  line ; the  form  excellent.  Chapman’s  Squire  Smith  : Lighter  than 
Blackbird,  and  scarcely  as  good  in  the  paste ; nevertheless  the  form  is  good, 
the  pip  flat,  the  eye  clear,  the  foliage  bright;  the  variety  altogether  good  and 
beautiful.  Spalding’s  Metropolitan  has  been  magnificent  at  Slough  generally ; 
it  is  not  considered  equal  to  Richmond's  North  Star,  a wel  shaped  blue,  but 
it  appears  this  season  to  have  stolen  a march  upon  itself ; at  all  events,  while 
it  has  been  at  its  very  best  in  form  and  paste,  it  has  been  beyond  its  average 
best  in  colour.  Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag  : The  best  of  all  the  blues,  and  a 
great  trusser ; when  at  its  best,  the  pip  is  flat  and  the  colour  rich,  and  it 
keeps  a great  time. 

Green  edged. — Smith’s  Lycurgus : A bold  flower  ; the  edge  a fine  green, 
but  unfortunaiely  beaded  on  the  margin;  tho  colour  is  dense,  paste  good; 
a liberal  trusser.  Heap's  Smiling  Beauty  : Bold,  brilliant,  and  with  many 
more  virtues  than  vices ; one  of  the  very  best  in  this  class.  Lightbody’s 
Star  of  Bethlehem  : Defective,  but  eminently  showy  ; the  edge  is  the  worst 
pai  t of  it ; the  colour  is  a fine  violet ; the  paste  sharp,  but  narrow ; the 
thrum  very  large  and  pale.  Nice  blooms,  and  in  most  cases  nice  trusses 
also,  of  Traill’s  General  Neill,  Litton’s  Imperator  (a  pretty  small  green- 
edged  flower,  rather  starry  in  form,  the  ground  black,  the  paste  round,  the 
thrum  bright  orange),  Olliver’s  Lady  Ann  Wilbraham,  Headly’s  Conductor, 
Campbell’s  Admiral  Napier,  Howard’s  Lord  Nelson,  Dickson’s  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Moore’s  Violet,  and  Clegg’s  Lady  Blucher. 

Gray-edged. — Chapman’s  Sophia  : Fine  for  size  and  quality;  sometimes 
starry,  but  not  so  here  and  now  ; the  edge  good,  but  a little  broken  in  upon 
by  the  splendid  purple  colour  ; the  eye  pale  yellow  ; it  is  one  that  terrifies 
the  senior  judges  by  its  pomposity  of  colour,  but  the  rising  generation  take 
to  it ; Mr.  Ball  says  he  never  saw  it  so  good  as  in  1867.  Turner’s  Ensign  : 
Neat  gray  edge,  broad  purple  colour,  good  paste.  Read’s  Miss  Giddings : 
A sensation  flower ; rough,  but  flat;  plenty  of  colour;  well  proportioned; 
small  thrum.  I measured  a pip  of  this,  and  found  it  exactly  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter.  Lightbody’s  Richard  Headly  : Beautiful  in  form, broad 
gray  edge,  colour  black,  well  defined,  paste  somewhat  angular,  eye  orange ; 
a fine  thing.  Good  examples  also  of  Lightbody’s  Alma,  Waterhouse's  Con- 
queror of  Europe,  Dickson’s  Duke  of  Cambridge  (is  this  a gray  or  a green 
edged?),  Cheetham’s  Lancashire  Hero,  Fletcher’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Grimes’s 
Privateer,  Lightbody’s  Sir  Charles  Napier  (large,  comes  near  to  Conqueror; 
inconstant,  this  year  fine),  Headly’s  Superb,  Headly’s  Stapleford  Hero. 

White-edged. — Ashton’s  Bonny  Lass : An  immense  amount  of  white  about 
this  flower;  the  size  medium,  edge  far  from  perfect,  but  bright;  colour  nicely 
laid  on  in  a narrow  black  ring,  broad  white  paste ; very  attractive.  Lee’s 
Earl  Grosvenor : Large,  round,  smooth,  huge  truss,  pure  white  edge,  pure 
black  colour,  broad  paste,  greenish  thrum,  leaves  large,  gray,  and  drooping  ; 
this  is  a neglected  flower,  of  better  quality  than  commonly  reputed ; I see 
it  priced  in  the  catalogue  at  3s.  6d.,  yet  there  are  people  who  will  pay  ten 
pounds  for  a bit  of  paltry  jewelry,  which  never  changes  except  to  lose  its 
lustre,  and  become  unfashionable ; and  pass  by  such  a bit  of  everlasting 
jewelry  as  this,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  capable  of  a hundred 
changes  as  the  year  goes  round,  but  incapable  of  parting  with  its  primal 
lustre.  Taylor’s  Glory  : This  is  called  Gloiy  because  it  is  Glorious,  and  the 
man  who  is  not  proud  of  such  a flower,  whether  raiser  or  cultivator,  ought  to 
be — but  never  mind,  we  will  consider  what  should  be  done  with  such  an 
ineptus.  The  edge  is  exquisite,  and  is  really  white  ; the  colour  is  delicate 
and  delightful  violet ; paste  as  it  should  be ; mealy  foliage.  Hepworth’s 
True  Britain  : Large,  rarely  opens  flat,  edge  white  and  faultless,  ground 
dark  purple,  paste  circular,  thrum  clear  orange,  bold  handsome  foliage ; one  of 
the  best  whites.  Fine  examples  also  of  Taylor’s  Favourite,  Campbell’s 
Robert  Burns,  Ashworth’s  Regular  (one  of  the  best),  Summerscale’s 
Catherina,  Lightbody’s  Fair  Maid  (lovely,  but  too  fond  of  flirting),  Smith’s 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Traill’s  White  Rival,  Smith’s  Lady  Sale  (fine),  Clegg’s 
Crucifix  (coarse,  bold,  and  showy),  Lowe’s  Maggie  Lauder,  Popplewell’s 
Conqueror. 

Amongst  the  new  varieties  I made  special  notes  on  the  following  : — 

Unexpected  (Turner). — Broad  dull  green  edge,  moderate  black  colour,  good 
paste,  large  thrum,  green  haves  ; good. 

Colonel  Champneys  (Turner). — Narrow  clean  gray  edge,  colour  purplish 
blue,  broad  and  good,  paste  clear  white,  thrum  too  pale.  Flowers  finely 
formed,  stout,  and  in  a handsome  truss. 

Charles  Turner  (Turner). — Finely  formed,  stout  and  flat,  edge  narrow, 
clear  gray,  bold  violet  crimson  colour  sharply  defined,  paste  pure  and  circular, 
thrum  yellow  ; fiist-rate. 

Cheerfulness  ( Turner). — Largo,  well  shaped,  scarcely  smooth,  rosy  purple 
self,  with  beautiful  white  paste ; good. 

Crown  Prince  (Turner). — First-rate  form  and  substance,  combined  with 
size  and  smoothness,  self  coloured  deep  crimson,  with  shifting  shades  of 
indigo,  and  excellent  paste ; a very  fine  flower,  the  exact  colour  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  as  it  varies  with  age,  but  i9  always  good. 

Tho  Alpines  presented  a lovely  appearance,  and  it  may  be  concludod,  by 
the  large  number  grown,  that  thoy  aro  rising  in  favour,  which  they  well 
deserve  to  do.  No  raiser  in  modern  times  has  dealt  with  those  so  boldly 
and  successfully  as  Mr.  Turner,  and  the  Slough  collection  is  remarkable  for 
var.ety  and  quality  ; nowhero  else  is  there  anything  like  it.  The  question 
necossari  y arises  whether  wo  arc  doing  justice  to  this  race  in  the  training  of 
schedules,  and  in  our  public  criticisms  on  matters  of  floral  taste.  I am 
afraid  wo  aro  shamefully  nogleoUul  of  them,  while  wasting  strength  and 
means  on  subjects  far  less  woithy. 

Defiance. — Richest  crimson  shading  to  maroon,  gold  yellow  pasto  ; tho  best 
formed  of  all  tho  alpines  with  tho  excoption  of  John  Leech. 

Selina. — Lnrgo  and  smooth,  soft  rosy  purple,  whito  pasto;  fine. 

Brilliant. — Richest  maroon,  and  clear  yellow  paste. 

y/a/cM.—KnUier  pin-eyed,  but  grand  for  size  and  form,  colour  rosy  purple 
shading  to  crimson,  lurge  sulphur  paste. 

Starlight. — Maroon  and  purple,  pasto  clear  jonquo  yellow. 

Constance. — Indigo  purple  and  straw  pasto ; vory  beautiful. 
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Christine. — Itiithor  cuppod,  bluish  purplo,  pasto  straw  colour  ; socond-rato, 
yot  very  pleasing. 

Vivid. — Crimson  purplo  and  gold  yellow  ; a splendid  (lower. 

Minnie. — l’urplo  shading  to  lavender,  polo  yollow  pasto  ; fine. 

Beatrice. — Suporb  form,  shaded  purple,  (ino  solid  pale  straw  pasto. 

Eclipse. — Purplo  shading  to  blue  and  crimson,  tho  paste  dear  sulphur. 

Field  Marshal.—  Maroon  shading  to  blnek,  bright  gold  pasto;  splendid. 

Satan. — Broad  rich  maroon  colour,  cloar  sulphur  pasto  ; a (Ino  (lower  with 
a bad  name. 

Novelty. — Purple  shading  to  rosy  purple,  tho  pnsto  primroso  ; very  pretty. 

Bertha. — Rich  purplo  shading  to  blue  edge,  pasto  primroso. 

Venus. — Large,  tino  form,  broad  purplish  maroon  colour,  gold  yellow 
pasto. 

Lustre. — Largo,  stout,  and  smooth,  colour  crimson  deopening  to  black, 
bright  yellow  paste ; extra  tine. 

Constellation. — Larger  than  Lustre,  and  in  tho  samo  stylo  of  colouring,  yot 
distinct,  especially  in  the  colour,  which  is  darker  within  and  brighter  without ; 
extra  fine. 

Echo. — Largo,  finely  formed,  quito  smooth,  colour  rich  crimson  shading  to 
violet,  paste  primroso,  and  not  enough  of  it. 

Fascination. — Beautifully  formed  and  finished,  colour  very  dark  shading  to 
pale  violet,  paste  pale  sulphur  ; first-rato. 

President. — Dark  crimson  shading  to  fiery  crimson,  paste  gold  yellow ; a 
rich,  lively,  finely  finished  flower. 

Princess. — Fino  dark  colour  shading  to  violet,  with  white  pasto ; novel 
and  pretty. 

Trumpeter. — Large  and  handsome,  but  wanting  finish,  colour  in  three 
shados,  that  within  boing  deep  red,  next  rosy  crimson,  margin  reddish  orange 
or  buff,  pasto  yellow ; a showy  and  novel  stylo  of  colouring,  and  likely  to 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a new  class. 

Jessie. — Crimson  shading  to  violet,  paste  yellow  ; pleasing,  but  second-rate. 

At  tho  time  of  our  visit  tho  tulips  were  in  full  bloom,  being  many  days  in 
advance  of  their  ordinary  season  at  Slough.  It  was  a good  bloom,  though 
the  flowers  wero  in  most  cases  wanting  in  size,  as  might  be  expected,  as  the 
result  of  the  forcing  weather  by  which  they  were  hurried.  Carnations  and 
picotees  looked  well,  and  there  was  an  immense  number  of  them.  As  for 
other  departments,  they  were  all  in  the  smart  trim  proper  to  the  place.  Many 
proofs  that  the  last  was  a hard  winter  were  to  be  seen  amongst  coniferous 
trees  and  roses.  The  houses  and  pits  devoted  to  pelargoniums,  comprising 
all  known  classes,  were  full  to  repletion,  and  the  specimens  intended  for 
exhibition  were  on  shelves  high  up  near  the  glass,  with  air  and  light  all 
round  them,  making  themselves  finely  for  the  day  of  triumph.  S.  H. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  TRICOLORS. 

Having  entered  the  garden  by  way  of  the  Queen’s  Road  entrance,  my 
first  glimpse  of  the  exhibition  was  a miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  the  Viotoria  Nursery,  Holloway,  in  the  western 
arcade.  As  but  few  persons  were  attracted  to  this  portion  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, I had  a capital  opportunity  of  observing,  according  to  my  judgment, 
their  respective  merits.  We  have  been  accustomed  as  each  season  revolves 
to  behold  at  our  leading  metropolitan  exhibitions  the  same  varieties  more 
or  less  in  every  collection,  Iso  that  wherever  there  is  a freshness  of 
subjects  introduced  (apart  from  novelty)  we  feel  our  interest  revived.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  Mr.  Williams’s  lot  was  a variegated 
pine  named  Ananas  sativus  variegatus,  producing  a fine  fruit;  this  had  a 
very  pleasing  effect  set  in  the  midst  of  flowering  plants.  There  was  also  a 
fine  plant  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum , having  splendid  trusses  of  bright 
orange  coloured  flowers.  The  remainder  consisted  of  azaleas,  aphelexis, 
and  other  showy  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  As  a kind  of  bordering  to 
this  collection  were  two  rows  of  variegated  Geraniums  in  pots,  amoDg 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  Annie  Williams , having  a very  dis- 
tinct appearance  to  the  generality  of  the  above  section ; also  by  the 
same  exhibitor  was  a variety  named  Brilliantissima,  a great  improvement 
on  that  very  old  favourite  “ Brilliant.”  A collection  of  varieties  of  British 
ferns,  consisting  of  upwards  of  forty  varieties,  were  uncommonly  clean  and 
healthy.  There  is  great  beauty  and  interest  attached  to  this  class  of 
plants  on  account  of  their  curious  structure.  They  may  vie  in  graceful 
appearance  with  many  of  the  more  rare  and  expensive  exotic  ferns,  and 
are  far  more  useful  for  general  purposes,  especially  for  the  very  many  con- 
servatories that  are  affixed  to  most  of  our  villa  residences,  and  which  are, 
as  a rule,  deficient  of  good  heating  apparatus,  so  that  the  hardier  the  con- 
stitution of  the  plants  the  better  are  they  adapted  for  furnishing  these 
houses. 

We  have  now  before  us  a collection  of  Standard  Zonale  Geraniums, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Paul.  They  consist  of  the  most  popular  varieties 
that  have  been  sent  out  by  that  gentleman,  with  specimens  of  Mrs. 
Pollock  and  one  or  two  other  Tricolor  varieties  added.  We  are  led  to  ask 
to  what  use  can  we  turn  this  style  of  growth.  They  may,  like  our  tall 
plants  of  chrysanthemum,  that  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  large  or 
monstrous  blooms,  be  well  adapted  to  be  intermixed  with  azaleas  and 
other  large  plants  that  are  past  bloom,  as  the  heads  of  the  zonales  when 
in  flower  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  visible  just  above  the  foliage  of  the 
others,  thus  producing  a very  glowing  effect  when  otherwise  the  house 
would  have  a sombre  appearance.  In  front  of  the  zonales  was  an  immense 
bush  covered  with  huge  clusters  of  flower3  of  that  lovely  variegated  plant 
Hydrangea  hotensis  variegata.  Also  from  the  same  exhibitor  a most 
interesting  and  beautiful  collection  of  variegated  Ivies  and  Aucubas.  Surely 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  have  such  a choice  of  refined,  and  I may 
say  without  exaggeration  very  chaste  foliage  plants  presented  to  us,  and 
that  at  moderate  prices,  that  important  improvements  may  be  made  in  the 
planting  of  parks  and  gardens.  In  this  advancing  age,  the  time  ought 
to  have  arrived  in  gardening  when  the  barbarous  sameness  produced  by 
the  crowding  in  a given  spot  of  a quantity  of  some  free  growing  evergreens 
or  trees,  with  the  view  of  realizing  immediate  effeot  without  any  regard 
to  refined  taste,  should  be  abolished.  As  we  shall  have  the  new  Hall  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  so  closely  connected  with  our  national  Horticultural 
Society,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  science  of  gardening  will  there  find  a 
refuge  for  its  future  development. 

Passing  a collection  of  some  well-flowered  Ericas,  and  other  greenhouse 
plants,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  and  A,  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  we  have  now 
arrived  at  an  exhibition  of  the  principal  features  of  this  day’s  show,  that  is, 
a vast  number  of  Tricolor  Geraniums  by  that  great  vendor  of  new  plants, 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  They  were  apparently  seedlings,  being  very  small 


plnnts,  in  groups  of  throes,  plunged  in  large  pots,  the  surface  being  mossed 
over  so  us  to  give  them  a clean  and  neat  appearance.  Although  there 
may  be  some  extra  superior  sorts  amongst  this  collection,  yot  to  my  fancy 
tho  most  distinguishable  was  a very  neat  and  highly  attractive  silver-leaved 
Ivy  Geranium,  with  a profusion  of  light  pinkish  (lowers.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
make  a first-class  bedding  or  odging  plant  for  a ribbon  border. 

We  come  now  to  a furthor  lot  of  larger  plants  of  the  Tricolors.  Beside 
them  was  a tine  collection  of  foliaged  plants;  both  being  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  of  tho  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John’s 
Wood.  Among  them  wero  two  very  attractive  varieties — viz.,  White  Lady, 
of  tho  silver  leaf  type,  a vory  free  bloomer;  also  Queen  of  Nosegays  and 
Rosetta.  The  last  named  was  a very  desirable  variety,  and  evidently  a very 
free  bloomer,  as  it  exhibited  a quantity  of  dclioato  rosy  pink  (lowers.  But 
more  noticeable  for  splendour,  in  the  contributions  from  the  Wellington 
Nursery,  were  those  superb  Tricolors  Lucy  Grieve , Sophia  Cusack,  Sophia 
Pumarcsque,  Sunshine,  and  Lady  Cullum.  The  first  und  last  named  of 
these  five  are  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  Tricolors  in  existence.  From 
the  same  firm  came  a collection  of  miniatures,  adapted,  no  doubt,  for 
edgings,  os  they  are  of  very  compact  habit,  and  have  brilliant  colours. 
Tho  best  of  these  were  The  Bride,  Golden  Pet,  The  Fairy , Queen's  Favourite, 
and  Minnie. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  last  collection  of  Tricolor  Geraniums  in  this 
portion  of  the  exhibition.  They  were  from  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  of 
Dulwich,  consisting  of  upwards  of  forty  varieties,  many  of  them  being 
seedlings,  as  yet  not  advertised  for  sale.  There  was  a peculiarity  about 
these  plants  which  I cannot  refrain  from  noticing,  and  that  was  the  re- 
markable freshness  which  pervaded  them,  thus  assisting  very  much  to 
bring  out  their  true  characters  and  colours.  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith  are, 
in  their  perseverance  to  obtain  new  varieties,  endeavouring  to  associate  with 
them  leaves  of  a convex  form,  so  that  they  may  be  more  readily  cleansed 
of  any  dust,  or  other  foul  matter  that  may  be  deposited  on  them,  thus 
enabling  them  to  be  bedded  out  with  a great  certainty  of  preserving  their 
freshness  of  colour,  in  and  near  large  towns.  In  this  collection  were  some 
most  striking  varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  Bomb  rain,  Vivid,  Impiratrice  Euginie, 
Champion,  and  many  others.  Amongst  other  kinds  I made  note  of  as 
good,  the  following  I think  deserve  particular  mention.  From  Messrs. 
Garraway,  of  Bristol,  Mrs.  Allen,  with  gold  yellow  margin,  and  bright 
crimson  zone.  From  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  Prince  of  Wales,  which  lias 
very  large  leaves,  and  a stately  habit;  the  leaves  quite  flat,  and  most  richly 
coloured  gamboge  yellow,  with  bright  red  zone.  From  Mr.  Grieve, 
Victoria  Regina,  of  the  most  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  and  the  one  which 
Mr.  Grieve,  the  father  of  the  family,  considers  the  best  Tricolor  he  has 
yet  raised.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  sent  a Tricolor  called  Sunshine,  very  neat, 
very  bright,  and  a good  grower.  Mr.  Groom,  of  Ipswich,  sent  Lord 
Stanley,  a first-class  sort;  and  Mr.  Chater,  of  Cambridge,  had  his  famous 
Senior  Wrangler,  the  fame  of  which  is  well  established. 

As  we  arrived  rather  late,  we  hasten  on  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  exhibition,  which  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
passing  on  our  way  through  the  conservatory,  in  which  there  were  various 
collections  of  greenhouse  plants,  exhibited  by  our  principal  growers  ; but 
as  these  will  be  duly  reported  at  our  forthcoming  exhibition,  I did  not  stop 
to  notice  them.  However,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a quantity  of  a 
new  variety  of  Pyrethrum  called  Golden  Feather,  the  leaves  being  of  a 
yellow  or  gold  colour.  Beside  these,  were  samples  of  the  graceful  but 
delicate  grass  Poa  trivialis  variegata ; both  these  plants,  are  well  adapted 
for  edgings.  They  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son, 
St.  John’s  Wood.  John  F.  M'Elroy. 


GELDING  OF  CITROUILLES. 

Few  will  believe  at  the  first  blush  that  “ caponage’’  is  practicable  upon 
gourds ; but  nevertheless  the  fact  is  announced  as  true.  The  Marechal 
Vaillant  gives  an  account  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  communicated  to 
him  by  the  captain  of  a vessel  returning  from  Senegal,  where  the  negroes 
have  been  in  use  to  practise  it  from  time  immemorial.  The  operation 
consists  in  making  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the  fruit  while  it  is  still  young, 
and  adroitly  removing  the  ovules  or  undeveloped  seeds.  The  wounded 
part  is  closed,  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  fruit  then  takes  a prodigious 
increase,  and  a greater  fineness  of  flesh. 

M.  Andre,  who  communicates  the  above  fact  to  the  Revue  Horticole  du 
Moniteur,  says  truly  that  it  appears  quite  rational,  although  received  from 
the  Yolofs  and  the  Bambaras,  and  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
physiology ; and  the  Belgique  Horticole,  in  commenting  upon  it,  suggests 
that  the  experiment  should  be  extended  to  melons  and  other  gourds. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  it  is  very  easily  tried,  and  the  notice  comes 
quite  in  good  time  to  allow  every  one  to  try  their  hand  upon  vegetable 
marrows,  citrouilles,  and  melons,  during  the  coming  season. — M.,  in  the 
“ Farmer .” 


Gough  the  Blind  Botanist. — The  perceptive  power  which  resided  in 
that  accomplished  man’s  touch  was  amazing  and  almost  incredible.  It  is 
exquisitely  expressed  by  his  friend  Wordsworth  in  a few  lines  of  the 
“ Excursion  ” ; — 

“No  floweret  blooms 

Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough  hills, 

Or  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birthplace ; none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.” 

Wordsworth  once  brought  to  Mr.  Gough  a cushion  of  moss-like  leaves 
spangled  with  bright  purple  flowers  from  near  Griesdale  Tarn.  When 
Gough  touched  it  he  said  at  once,  “I  have  never  examined  this  plant 
before,  but  it  is  Silene  acaulis."  We  feel  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  Westmoreland  anecdotes,  whether  we  consider  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  itself,  or  of  the  scene  from  which  it  was  brought.  But  it  should  be 
added  that  Gough’s  science  was  not  by  any  means  limited  to  natural 
history.  He  was  eminent  also  in  physics  and  in  mathematics.  Dalton  and 
Whewell  were  among  his  pupils. — Quarterly  Review. 

Destruction  of  Sea-birds. — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  make  the 
remark  that  the  secret  of  the  bird-slaying  on  our  sea-coasts,  so  ably  de- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris  in  your  columns  a short  time  since,  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fashion,  now  so  prevalent  among  young  ladies,  of  wearing  the 
plumage  of  sea-birds  in  their  hats?  Many  words  surely  cannot  be  needed 
to  induce  at  least  the  more  thoughtful  among  them  to  discourage  a practice 
which  is  often  attended  with  cruelty,  and  which  must  result,  if  persisted 
iD,  in  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes 
of  objects  which  our  shores  present. — B.  P.  P.,  in  “ The  Times." 
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Pleasure  Garden  at  “ The  Laurels,”  Taunton. 


A HOLIDAY  IN  THE  WEST. 

Part  II. — The  Laurels,  Taunton. 

Plans  and  descriptions  of  small  gardens  are  probably  of  much  more  value 
to  the  general  public  than  plans  and  descriptions  of  gardens  of  groat  dimen- 
sions. For  one  who  intends  or  dosires  to  embellish  a thousand  acres,  there 
are  at  least  a thousand  interested  in  the  embellishment  of  two  or  three. 
1 horefore,  in  presenting  a plan  and  somo  fow  particulars  of  the  pretty  garden 
of  my  friend  J . 1!.  Saunders,  Esq.,  “ The  Laurels,”  ^Taunton,  I supposo  I am 
contributing  directly  to  the  end  for  which  the  Magazine  is  purchased  and 
perused  by  its  thousands  of  supporters.  This  garden  comprises  in  tho  wholo 


about  threo  acroB  of  land,  only  part  of  which — tho  pleasuro  garden — is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagram.  Tho  dwelling-houso  abuts  on  tho  high  road, 
which  here  takes  a bond  to  tho  right,  and  decides  tho  boundary  line,  which 
is  shown  as  a curve  on  tho  loft  hand  of  tho  diagram.  This  boundary  line  is 
defined  by  a low  wall.  On  the  right  hand  tho  garden  is  separated  from  tho 
next  property  by  a fruit-wall,  which  is  seen  as  a straight  boundary  line  on 
the  light  hand  of  tho  diagram.  Tho  boundaries  of  a small  property  greatly 
influence  tho  plan  of  laying  out  and  tho  stylo  of  embellishment  adopted. 
In  tho  caso  of  n largo  property,  the  boundaries  may  bo  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence ; wo  scarcely  need  know  of  thoir  existence  in  designing  tho  more  im- 
portant of  tho  docoralivo  features.  In  tho  caso  boforo  us,  elegance  nml 
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richness  without  harshness  aro  combined  with  strict  formality,  and  tho  result 
ih  as  pretty  n pleasure  gardon  of  its  sizo  as  I have  ever  seen,  though  not 
deficient  of  experiences  in  these  matters.  Tho  main  walk  down  the  centra 
is  spanned  by  three  wire  arches,  over  which  are  trained  clematises  ond  roses. 
The  two  grass-plots  on  tho  right  and  left  of  tho  wolk  are  on  a higher  level 
than  tho  walk  itself,  tho  grass  rising  from  tho  gravel  hy  an  easy  slopo,  which 
contributes  greatly  to  tho  improvement  of  the  perspective,  as  looking  along 
tho  walk  wo  sco  tho  gravel  bounded  on  either  side  hy  a soft  swoll  of  turf  in 
place  of  tho  customnry  hard  lino.  There  aro  six  groups  of  hods  on  tho  grass, 
nil  different,  yot  nearly  corresponding  in  style,  tho  groups  being  in  pairs 
right  and  left,  matching  without  repetition,  thus  affording  variety  without 
tho  usual  doubling  over,  yet  without  violating  tho  formality  ossontial  in  a 
gardon  of  this  kind.  A few  beautiful  coniferous  trees,  planted  in  pairs  near 
the  walk,  assist  greatly  in  adding  to  tho  richness  and  variety  of  tho  scene, 
and  in  relieving  the  flatness  of  more  grass  and  flowers.  During  tho  summer 
tomo  fino  variegated  aloes  aro  placed  on  tho  pedestals  which  ore  shown  on 
the  plan,  and  theso  add  finish  and  stateliness  to  tho  general  effect.  Under 
the  boundary  walls  are  borders,  which  have  hitherto  been  planted  ribbon 
fashion : hut  tho  right-hand  border  is  now  to  ho  devoted  to  a mixture,  in 
which  ehoico  lmrdy  herbaceous  plants  will  predominate,  this  being  a rather 
shady  border,  in  which  hitherto  bedding  plants  have  not  done  well.  At  the 
lower  end  of  tho  garden,  the  gardener’s  residence  occurs  on  tho  right  hand, 
and  a conservatory  on  the  left.  Tho  frontage  of  the  gardener’s  cottago  is 
towards  the  kitchen  garden ; and  on  tho  high  wall  which  separates  it  from 
tho  pleasure  garden  is  a grand  apricot-tree  in  admirable  condition,  and  the 
short  bordor  in  front  is  occupied  with  anemones,  ranunculuses,  and 
mixtures. 

I propose  now  that  wo  tako  a walk  together,  and  of  courso  wo  start  from 
the  dwelling-house.  On  the  slip  of  grass  with  which  wc  begin — that  is  to 
say,  tho  grass-plot  next  the  houso  itself,  and  which  is  divided  by  the  main 
walk — there  are  some  standard  roses,  with  grass  close  to  their  stems,  in  a 
very  poor  condition,  and  just  illustrating  one  of  tho  major  canons  of  the 
“ Rose  Book  ” to  a T,  or  to  any  other  letter  that  may  stand  for  exactitude. 
But  ample  amends  is  made  for  this  unwelcome  feature.  There  is  a clump 
on  the  plan  marked  “ rockery,”  letter  G.  That  clump  consists  solely  of  one 
huge  plant  of  Pampas  grass,  planted  on  a mound,  which  is  faced  with  blocks 
of  stone.  At  any  time  from  the  middle  of  May  till  severe  frost  has  oc- 
curred in  the  following  winter,  that  pampas  is  a glorious  object  to  behold. 
It  is  of  gigantic  size  ; it  is  mounted  high  enough  above  the  level  to  show  its 
elegant  arching  outlines  to  perfection ; and  its  long  leaves  just  touch  the 
grass  turf  below  them  in  a great  circular  sweep  of  sublime  proportions. 
This  plant  flowers  profusely  every  year,  and  I am  afraid  to  make  a guess  at 
the  average  number  of  its  flower-spikes.  At  the  angles  of  the  walks  there 
are  two  Portugal  laurels  of  gigantic  dimensions  and  faultless  beauty — 
miniature  mountains  of  glossy  dark  green  leafage.  Now  we  enter  upon 
the  principal  length  of  the  walk  down.  We  see  nice  examples  of  Abies 
Douglasii,  a remarkably  dwarf  close-branching  and  robust  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata,  Cedrus  deodara  of  course,  Picca  pinsapo  in  beautiful  condition  now, 
but  the  marks  of  injury  by  the  past  severe  winter  just  traceable  at  the 
junction  of  the  new  and  the  old  wood,  very  many  of  the  terminal  buds 
having  been  destroyed. 

The  geometric  schemes  look  better  on  paper  than  on  the  ground.  The 
garden  measures  184  feet  in  length,  by  116  feet  in  greatest  breadth,  dimen- 
sions insufficient  to  bring  out  so  complicated  a scheme  as  the  principal  one 
on  the  right-hand  plot,  lettered  A.  That,  however,  is  a good  design  in 
itself ; and  if  it  could  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  area 
of  the  garden  (which,  of  course,  is  impossible),  it  would  be  grand;  but  as 
I view  the  scene,  the  design  appears  contracted  and  wanting  in  dignity. 
The  scheme  B is  open  to  the  same  objection;  C and  D are  much  better 
adapted  to  the  space ; but  E and  F are  still  better  adapted,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  E is  at  once  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory  of  them  all,  and 
quite  a model  design  for  a bedding  display  in  a small  garden.  I may  be 
able  hereafter  to  give  the  colouring  of  these  beds  for  the  present  season  and 
for  some  years  past ; for  the  present  I shall  take  occasion  to  say  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Saunders  is  an  able  colourist,  and  throughout  the  summer  these 
beds  are  gloriously  brilliant  with  skilfully  harmonized  colours.  In  the 
autumn  of  1866  I saw  the  garden  at  its  best ; and  in  the  ribbon  on  the  left 
hand  border  Iresene  Herbstii  was  then  superbly  rich,  and  had  made  a robust 
growth,  unhurt  by  weather  or  vermin.  The  planting  of  the  two  principal 
schemes  this  season  consists  of  mixtures,  and  I am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  these  mixtures  are  at  once  original  and  effective,  and  suitable  to 
afford  suggestions  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  garden  colouring.  But  for 
proper  judgment  of  the  case  we  must  wait ; and  I hope  to  see  this  pretty 
garden  again  before  the  summer  is  over  and  gone. 

The  plant-house,  40  feet  in  length,  which  embellishes  one  side  of  the 
garden  at  the  lower  end,  is  furnished  with  valuable  and  interesting  subjects. 
Here  are  not  only  good  examples  of  the  flowers  of  the  season,  whatever  the 
season  maybe,  brought  forward  from  the  pits  and  greenhouses  lower  down, 
but  a few  fine  permanent  occupants  in  the  shape  of  palms,  tree-ferns,  a few 
good  climbers,  and  miscellaneous  hard-wooded  plants.  On  the  other  side  is 
a high  wall  which  screens  off  the  gardener’s  cottage  from  view,  and  affords 
accommodation  for  a fine  apricot  tree,  which,  on  the  20th  of  April  last,  was 
sprinkled  all  over  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.  The  gardener, 
Foulger,  called  my  attention  to  the  difference  between  this  and  another  fine 
old  tree  in  equally  good  health.  This  had  no  fruit  at  all,  or  so  few  that  it 
would  need  a diligent  search  to  find  them.  These  trees  came  into  flower 
during  the  horrid  weather  that  followed  the  20th  of  February  last : one  was 
either  dripping  wet  or  frozen  during  the  whole  time  the  flowers  were  open  ; 
the  one  that  bears  so  good  a crop  was  wholly  unprotected,  the  other  and 
barren  tree  was  taken  great  care  of  and  had  abundant  protection,  hut  was 
not  buried  in  blankets,  in  fact,  was  protected  judiciously.  This  is  a 
parallel  case  to  that  related  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  his  report  on  Knowle  Park 
in  last  week’s  Magazine. 

The  kitchen  garden,  which  is  entered  by  the  gate  between  the  greenhouse 
and  the  gardener’s  cottage  is  admirably  arranged  and  kept.  The  main 
walk  is  made  interesting  by  a line  on  each  side  of  bush  pears  five  to  seven  feet 
high,  which  during  the  three  days  on  which  I saw  them,  April  18,  19,  and 
20,  were  in  perfection  of  bloom,  and  some  of  them  almost  as  fragrant  as 
thorns.  These  trees  are  mostly  on  pear  stocks,  have  never  been  pinched,  but 
are  pruned  in  winter  moderately,  and  the  quantity  of  bloom  upon  them  was 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exigeant  of  the  practitioners  of  pinching.  They 
put  me  in  mind  to  say  that  the  trees  in  our  fruit-garden  at  Stoke  Newington 
were  sadly  neglected ; last  year  not  one  was  pinched,  and  the  only  winter 
pruning  consisted  of  a moderate  shortening  of  the  longest  rods,  and  the 
bloom  on  the  trees  was  so  dense  that  they  were  like  pyramids  of  snow ; more 
than  this,  our  trees  are  abundantly  covered  with  fruit,  which  is  not  generally 
the  case  with  pear-trees  this  year,  a fact  which  we  attribute  to  the  kindly 
shelter  afforded  them  hy  St.  Mary’s  church.  So  far  in  illustration  of  the 
pinching  system.  I wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  nothing  at  all  about 
it  now  .per  se ; I am  simply  recording  a fact.  Now,  as  to  climate,  on  the 


19th  wo  bad  for  dinner  most  excellent  asparagus  from  tbo  open  ground,  cut 
short  and  green,  with  not  an  inch  of  white  upon  it,  and  all  eatable,  deli- 
cious. The  asparagus  beds  at  Stoke  Newington  did  not  present  a visible 
shoot  till  the  30th  of  April.  Another  agreeablo  evidence  of  tho  better 
climuto  here  than  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  London  was  the  generally  for- 
ward and  thriving  state  of  peas,  beans,  onions,  and  other  early  sown  escu- 
lents, which  with  us  were  at  that  time  perishing  of  cold.  Raspberries  were 
already  showing  flower-buds,  and  lettuces  and  cauliflowers  were  growing 
with  vigour.  There  is  a pretty  and  useful  range  of  plant  houses  at  tho 
lower  end  of  the  kitchen  garden,  in  great  part  (then)  occupied  with  bedding 
plants  ; butth  ronre  also  collections  of  ferns,  begonias,  gloxinia/,  aehimenes, 
und  other  interesting  subjects,  from  amongst  which  Mr.  Saunders  will  make 
selections  for  tho  Taunton  flower  show  when  tho  proper  time  shall  come. 
Indeed,  the  people  of  Taunton  were  largely  indebted  to  this  garden 
for  the  splendour  of  tho  exhibition  held  last  year,  but  still  more  to  its  pro- 
prietor for  tho  spirit  with  which  he  led  the  way,  and  did  the  hard,  rough 
work  of  honorary  secretary,  and  secured  for  tho  enterprise  the  most  com- 
plete and  brilliant  success.  To  enumerate  tho  various  subjects  to  be  found  in 
the  houses  would  not  be  prudent  while  we  have  so  many  and  such  pre-sing 
demands  on  our  space  as  now  ; but  I am  bound  to  place  on  record  that  there 
is  here  a silver  tricolor  geranium  which  far  surpasses  Italia  Unita  as  a bedder, 
but  the  proprietor  will  not  part  with  it  for  love  or  money.  S.  If. 


A CALL  AT  MR.  B.  W,  KNIGHT’S  NURSERY,  BATTLE, 

SUSSEX. 

I had  a particular  desire  to  call  upon  Mr.  Knight,  because  I wished  to  col- 
lect further  information  respecting  that  useful  early  strawberry  The  Princess 
of  Wales,  raised  by  him,  and  I had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  good  breadths 
of  it  in  a promising  condition.  I saw  not  only  the  parent  plants,  but  the 
first  progeny  of  them  maintaining  its  character  in  every  particular.  As 
this  variety  is  steadily  working  its  way  into  public  favour,  some  information 
as  to  its  origin  may  be  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  I learnt  from  Mr. 
Knight  that  he  never  fertilizes  anything,  and  that  all  his  novelties  are 
selections,  the  Princess  of  Wales  strawberry  being  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  in  this  instance  it  was  the  result  of  a choice  of  one 
amongst  only  four  fruit  that  were  brought  to  him  while  confined  to  his 
room  by  a severe  illness,  now  eight  years  ago.  Not  knowing  from  which 
of  the  many  varieties  which  he  cultivates  (sixty  in  number)  the  fruit 
brought  to  him  was  gathered,  he  selected  the  most  distinct  and  promising, 
and  sowed  the  seed,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  the  variety  now 
under  notice,  and  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  catalogue  in  the  following 
terms  : — “ This  superb  variety  is  now  proved  to  be  the  best  early  kind 
hitherto  produced,  being  fit  to  pick  twelve  days  before  any  other  kind.  The 
fruit  is  large,  many  of  the  berries  weighing  over  an  ounce  each.  The  flesh 
is  of  a pale  red  colour,  solid  at  the  core,  flavour  rich  and  sugary,  partaking 
largely  of  the  pine  flavour,  and  the  plant  an  abundant  and  sure  cropper.” 
The  above  description  I believe  to  be  a faithful  one,  from  the  fact  that  its 
truthfulness  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  several  good  gardeners,  and 
amongst  them  we  had  last  year  that  of  Mr.  J.  Rust,  of  Eridge  Castle,  who 
was  not  only  growing  it  largely  for  forcing,  but  was  actually  rooting  out  all 
other  early  varieties  in  favour  of  this  one.  I am  interested  in  this  straw- 
berry only  from  the  fact  that  I have  been  asked  several  times  to  decide 
upon  its  merits  as  an  early  strawberry, when,  in  fact,  it  was  not  to  be  found 
on  the  spot,  but  a substitution  of  Ingram’s  Prince  of  Wales  sent  in  its 
stead,  to  the  manifest  disappointment  of  the  cultivator.  This,  I was  also 
assured  by  Mr.  Knight,  had  been  so  often  the  case  that  the  sale  of  plants 
had  been  somewhat  impeded  by  it.  Another  remark  Mr.  Knight  made 
verbally  to  me,  as  to  its  character,  I think  ought  to  be  in  the  reach  of  cul- 
tivators. He  says  that  it  requires  to  be  renewed  by  fresh  plantations  made 
every  third  year.  But  what  has  influenced  him  in  arriving  at  such  a con- 
clusion I have  no  means  of  judging,  nor  have  I yet  seen  or  cultivated  it 
long  enough  to  feel  justified  in  giving  a confident  opinion  upon  that  matter 
of  detail.  But,  judging  from  the  condition  of  the  parent  plants,  and  the 
first  runners  from  them,  which  are  still  luxuriant  and  healthy,  although 
they  are  in  a rough  state,  owing  to  the  ground  on  which  they  are  stand- 
ing being  required  for  building,  I feel  disposed  to  differ  from  him  in 
that  matter,  as  I believe  that,  if  they  are  as  carefully  cultivated  as  the 
rest,  they  will  continue  to  fruit  abundantly  for  more  than  three  years.  But 
still  the  opinion  of  the  raiser  is  to  be  accepted  with  every  confidence  as  the 
result  of  a longer  experience  than  any  one  else  has  yet  had  with  this  par- 
ticular variety.  It  is  also  most  creditable  to  the  raiser,  as  it  is  a pleasure 
to  me  to  report  such  a conscientious  assertion  from  one  who,  above  all 
others,  is  most  interested  in  its  distribution,  and  the  reader  may  accept  it 
as  strictly  conveying  the  character  of  the  individual  from  whom  it  was  made, 
as  he  is  not  one  of  those  men  who  gets  his  finger  in  the  button-hole  of 
your  coat,  and  compels  you  to  stay  until  he  has  dinged  into  your  ears  a 
glowing  description  of  all  his  novelties.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears 
only  interested  in  showing  them  to  you,  and  letting  you  judge  for  yourself  of 
their  particular  merits. 

For  the  second  time  since  it  was  sent  out,  I met  here  that  dwarf  bedding 
Ageratum  Prince  Alfred.  I noticed  the  same  variety  last  year,  in  my  report 
of  Eridge  Castle,  by  the  name  of  the  “ Prince  of  Wales  ;”nor  did  I know 
but  what  I was  correct,  as  it  was  the  name  given  me,  until  Mr.  Knight  cor- 
rected me,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  me  he  was  the  raiser.  Many  in- 
quiries have  been  made  as  to  where  this  variety  could  be  got,  and  I hope 
this  notice  of  it  here  will  put  the  inquirers  in  possession  of  the  information, 
as  Mr.  Knight  has  generally  a good  stock  on  hand. 

There  is  still  a greater  novelty  than  Prince  Alfred  amongst  Ageratums, 
by  the  acquisition  of  a variety,  almost  miniature  in  size,  called  Little  Pet, 
never  exceeding  eight  inchesin  height,  more  generally  six  inches,  completely 
covered  with  bloom.  I saw  a lot  of  young  plants  in  thumb-pots;  at  the 
tip  of  every  bit  of  growth  was  a bunch  of  flowers  showing. 

Mr.  Knight’s  Lobelia  White  Lady,  with  the  habit  of  Paxtoniana,  is  evi- 
dently an  improvement  on  any  of  the  same  habit ; and  should  the  report 
be  true  that  “ Miss  Murphy”  is  not  a continuous  flowering  subject,  or  that 
its  flowers  are  confined  to  the  first  part  of  the  season,  White  Lady  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  a prominent  position  in  the  flower  garden. 

I took  note  also  of  two  new  Helichrysums  treated  as  perennials  ; they 
were  improved  varieties  of  II.  macranthum  compaction.  The  variety  called 
Alexandra  is  a deep  rich  crimson ; Albert  Edward  is  a rich  scarlet,  and 
blooms  freely.  The  treatment  of  these  plants  as  perennials  will  be  new  to 
most  of  the  lovers  of  everlasting  flowers.  Amongst  seedling  geraniums  I 
saw  a few  good  things.  The  most  remarkable  was  a bright  silver-edged 
variety  that  must  take  first  rank  amongst  the  bedders  at  no  distant  date. 

As  a remarkable  instance  of  the  capability  of  some  plants  to  endure  frost 
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that  we  least  expect,  is  the  fact  that  Alyssurn  dentatum  has  stood  out  here 
in  the  open  border  without  any  protection,  and  the  past  terrible  winter  has 
done  it  no  harm. 

As  Mr.  Knight  is  an  extensive  grower  of  strawberries,  T am  induced  to 
return  to  them  again,  to  give  the  reader  his  opinion  upon  the  advisability  of 
manuring  them  in  autumn.  He  says  autumn  dressings  cause  the  buds  to 
rise  prematurely,  and  owing  to  their  being  in  a growing,  succulent  condi- 
tion, the  frost  has  more  effeot  on  them;  consequently  the  flower-buds 
perish,  and  thus  barren  plants  are  created.  All  those  who  are  interested 
in  strawberries  will  do  well  to  pay  Mr.  Knight’s  establishment  a visit  from 
the  latter  half  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


“ A WORD  IN  SEASON  ” ON  BEHALF  OF  SMALL  BIRDS. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  De  Putron,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Rodmell. 

The  mischief  done  by  birds  on  a fine  summer’s  morning  is,  alas,  so 
visible  and  so  irritating  to  farmers,  gardeners,  and  cottagers,  and  the  good 
they  do  early  and  late  so  invisible  to  the  untutored  eye,  that  their  death- 
warrant  is  sealed  at  once,  without  the  hope  of  a reprieve  or  recommen- 
dation to  the  majesty  of  mercy.  Yet  experience  proves  that  the  presence 
of  birds  in  our  corn-fields  and  gardens  is  highly  to  be  desired.  We  have 
only  to  cross  from  Newhaven  to  France  to  lament,  as  all  travellers  do,  the 
marked  absence  of  small  birds  from  the  landscape,  and  to  learn  from  our 
companions  how  keen  is  the  regret,  which  too  late  invokes  the  protection 
of  the  law  for  the  feathered  guardians  of  the  fields.  The  following  testi- 
mony to  their  value  is  taken  from  a public  report  which  was  laid  before 
the  French  senate,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  in  Sussex  with  such  interest 
as  the  case  deserves 

“ It  is  solely  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  being  very  seriously  endan- 
gered, that  they  affirm  that  men  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
destroy  the  only  auxiliaries  which  can  effectually  stop  the  increase  of 
insects,  the  bane  of  all  cultivation.  Against  such  enemies  man  is 
powerless,  and  if  God,  in  His  wisdom,  had  not  provided  a remedy,  vege- 
tation would  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

“ This  providential  mission  of  birds  was,  for  a long  time,  considered  an 
exaggeration;  nowit  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  proved  truths  of  science. 
Yet  man,  by  a strange  blindness,  shows  himself  the  most  terrible  enemy 
of  these  gentle  and  useful  creatures. 

“More  cruel  than  the  kite  or  hawk,  who  kill  to  feed,  he  destroys  them 
for  the  simple  love  of  destruction.  The  gun  is  not  murderous  enough,  it 
is  by  all  sorts  of  contrivances — such  as  nets,  bird-lime,  traps,  &c. — that 
these  charming  and  indispensable  little  friends  are  persecuted  by  man,  to 
whom  they  were  given  by  a wise  Providence.  The  amount  of  mischief 
done  is  incalculable.  Let  us  look  the  matter  in  the  face ; the  evil  is 
great,  and  if  we  do  not  take  care  it  will  be  beyond  a remedy.” 

So  speak  our  French  neighbours,  and  add,  that  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
departments  the  value  of  grain  destroyed  by  insects  in  one  year  was 
estimated  at  four  millions  of  francs,  or  £160,000  ! 

With  this  warning  before  our  eyes,  we  shall  do  well  to  pause  in  that 
wholesale  destruction  of  birds  in  which  the  members  of  sparrow-clubs  so 
largely  indulge.  Still,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  relics  of  a barbarous 
age  are  gradually  dwindling  away  before  the  warm-hearted  and  growing 
intelligence  of  yeomen,  and  respectable  newspapers  are  becoming  ashamed 
to  chronicle  these  periodical  massacres. 

A Country  Clergyman,  who  has  written  some  very  good  words  for  poor 
birds,  states  “ that  the  sparrow  probably  bears  the  worst  character  of  all 
our  common  feathered  friends,  and  is  consequently  the  most  persecuted  ; 
and  yet  a pair  of  sparrows  have  been  known,  during  the  time  they  were 
feeding  their  young  ones,  to  destroy  every  week  3,360  caterpillars  ! If 
this  result  could  be  achieved  by  two  birds,  let  our  young  readers  estimate, 
if  they  can,  the  weekly  work  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  goldfinch  also 
stands  in  need  of  friends  to  protect  it  from  the  treacherous  bird-catcher. 
The  seeds  of  dandelion,  groundsel,  thistles,  and  other  noxious  weeds,  are 
its  usual  food,  and  yet  we  hear  of  the  enormous  number  of  13,818  gold- 
finches being  sent  from  Worthing  in  a single  year. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  starling  perched  on  the  back  of  a sheep,  de- 
vouring the  insects  which,  to  use  a local  word,  terrify  the  poor  animals, 
and  then  finishing  its  meal  on  wireworms  turned  up  by  the  plough  ? 
The  services  of  rooks  are  now  more  civilly  recognised,  and  instead  of 
shooting  them,  as  of  old,  a small  boy  with  a loud  voice  may  be  both  peen 
and  heard  discharging  volleys  of  shouts,  not  shots,  with  marvellous  effect, 
in  defence  of  the  sprouting  corn.  Yet  that  atrocious  and  cowardly 
modern  invention  of  poisoned  wheat  bids  fair  to  lessen  these  useful 
birds.  Some  years  ago  in  Hampshire  a war  of  extermination  was  waged 
against  them,  and  rookeries  were  destroyed  ; the  natural  consequences  soon 
showed  itself  in  sueh  an  increase  of  various  hurtful  insects,  and  especially 
of  the  cock-chafer  (which  is  three  years  in  the  grub  state,  and  all  that  time 
does  an  immense  amount  of  injury  to  the  roots  of  grass  and  corn),  that 
women  and  children  were  obliged  to  follow  tbe  plough  to  pick  up  these 
grubs,  which  the  rooks  would  have  devoured  had  they  not  been  mur- 
dered. This  practical  proof  of  the  utility  of  rooks  opened  the  eyes 

of  the  Hampshire  farmers,  and  rookeries  were  again  established, 
and  rooks  protected.  The  same  thing  happened  in  America,  where 
at  one  time  the  State  offered  rewards  for  their  destruction,  and  in  con- 
sequence they  so  much  decreased,  and  noxious  inseots  so  greatly  increased, 
as  to  induce  the  State  to  offer  a counter-reward  for  their  protection. 

Notone  word  only,  but  many  earnest  words  of  appeal  and  remonstrance, 
might  be  written,  too,  on  behalf  of  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  in  spite  of 
their  persevering  onslaught  on  our  tempting  cherries  and  currants  in 
summer.  Arc  they  to  be  murdered  for  this,  when  an  old  net  suffioes  to 
guard  our  garden  treasures  ? And  shall  we  plead  in  vain  for  the  insect- 
eating birds,  such  as  swallows,  martens,  swifts,  wrens,  robins,  and  black- 
caps ? The  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  I hold  a brief  on  behalf  of  at 
least  fifty  families  of  feathered  clients,  who  either  periodically  visit  or  per- 
manently make  Englnnd  their  home. 

“Live  and  let  live’’  should  be  our  motto,  and  the  lesson  of  mercy  and 
loving-kindness  should  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  country  schools,  and 
engraven  on  the  hearts  of  town  and  country  children  among  their  earliest 
recollections.  So  different,  alas,  was  the  feeling  not  a century  ago,  that  the 
cruelty  of  taking  nests  and  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  was  encouraged 
by  many  churchwardens,  and  head-money  for  sparrows  not  unfrequently 
figured  as  an  item  in  their  accounts. 

Well  may  it  be  asked,  llow  long  will  it  take  to  unlearn  this  cruelly, 
which  has  hardened  the  hearts  of  generations  of  children,  and  to  propagate 


the  seeds  of  compassion  and  tender-hearted  kindness  towards  all  God's 
creatures? 

Old  traditions  are  not  easily  uprooted,  as  this  single  fact  will  show,  that 
during  the  late  frost  a party  of  three  sportsmen  ! from  Brighton  boasted 
that  in  one  day  they  had  killed  1,700  larks.  My  informant  cries  shame  ! 
and  thousands  cry  shame  1 nevertheless  I have  faith  in  tbe  manliness  of 
Englishmen,  and  trust  to  the  brighter  intelligence  of  the  19  th  century 
to  impose  an  eternal  veto  on  such  unfair  and  unmanly  dealing  with  harm- 
less birds. 

“Can  we  wonder,’’  says  Mr.  Ttoach  Smith,  with  undisguised  alarm,  “ at 
the  increase  of  the  insects  which  destroy  our  fruits,  and  at  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  those  who  have  extensive  orchards  and  gardens  ? The  birds 
are  the  only  possible  agents  to  counteract  the  deadly  unseen  insects  which 
are,  every  hour,  being  bred  almost  everywhere.  Nature  has  formed  the 
bird’s  eye  for  detecting  insects  where  the  eye  of  men  is  useless.  Wholly 
destroy  the  birds,  and  the  fruit  is  wholly  destroyed.  At  Hartlip,  some 
years  ago,  in  the  face  of  truths  and  facts,  the  sparrows  were  exterminated 
entirely  as  being  injurious.  The  orchards  were  immediately  covered  with 
the  webs  and  nests  of  innumerable  caterpillars  and  other  insects  ; and  in 
two  years  it  was  calculated  that  over  £1,000  was  lost  in  consequence  of 
this  insane  slaughtering.  But  far  more  startling  instances  could  be 
adduced ; and  yet  we  see  no  steps  taking  to  stay  the  evil ! I,  sir,  look 
more  to  youth  than  to  the  hardened  man,  who  has  steeled  himself  into 
erroneous  convictions,  and  will  never  part  with  them  but  with  life.  It  is 
not  so  with  boys  ; they  are  to  be  reasoned  with  ; and  if  the  clergy  and 
schoolmasters  would  make  friends  of  them,  and  explain  the  nature  and  use 
of  birds  and  their  importance  in  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  I am 
assured  they  would  soon  be  induced  to  be  protectors  instead  of  destroyers 
of  the  birds  ; and  they  would  thus  find  doing  good  much  more  grateful 
and  profitable  than  working  evil.” 

If  our  cause  were  as  weak  as  it  is  strong,  it  could  be  propped  up 
triumphantly  by  recent  infelligence  from  New  Zealand,  that  the  colonists 
are  ready  to  pay  one  pound  sterling  for  every  insectivorous  bird  that  is 
landed  alive  in  the  colony.  And  why  is  this  1 Why  their  anxiety  to 
purchase  for  gold  the  little  birds  whose  value  is  so  little  understood  in 
England?  Tbe  reason  is,  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  becoming 
corn-growing  countries,  and  absolutely  require  the  services  of  birds  to 
destroy  the  worms  and  insects  which  invariably  appear  wherever  wheat  is 
grown.  The  eggs  and  grubs  of  these  destructive  creatures  are  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  with  the  seed,  and  thus  it  is  a wise  provision  of  a 
merciful  Providence  that  birds  should  find  a home,  and  justly  claim 
protection  in  all  places  where  they  can  benefit  man,  by  obeying,  for  his 
good,  their  natural  instincts. 

I commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  all  parents,  teachers,  and 
inspectors  of  schools,  and  am  not  without  hope  that  these  remarks  may 
tend  directly  or  indirectly  to  encourage  the  growth  of  tbe  best  feelings  of 
the  human  heart  whilst  they  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all,  in  holding  sacred 
even  the  life  of  a little  bird. 

How  can  I teach  your  children  gentleness. 

And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 
For  life,  which,  in  its  weakness  or  excess. 

Is  still  a gleam  of  God’s  omnipotence, 

Or  death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no  less 
The  self-same  light  although  averted  hence, 

When  by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and  your  speech, 

You  contradict  the  very  things  I teach  ? Longfellow. 

Note. — A severe  penalty  has  been  made  necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  these 
useful  creatures  in  France  and  Germanv.  [The  foregoing  tract  forms  No.  45  of  the 
collection  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.] 


ABOUT  PLANTING. 

Not  the  entire  theory  of  flower  garden  decoration,  nor  any  part  of  the 
same,  nor  the  theory  of  planting  tbe  whole  or  any  part  of  a kitchen  garden, 
or  any  theory  at  all ; but  a few  words  on  the  process,  pure  and  simple, 
which  generally  goes  by  the  phrase  “sticking  them  in.”  To  be  candid,  I 
roust  confess  that  I am  very  vexed  in  that  we  shall  have  few  enough 
of  cauliflowers  this  summer,  and  those  quite  late  enough  and  bad  enough. 
Ever  since  they  were  “ stuck  in  ” I have  threatened  I would  do  what  I 
now  am  doing,  and  I hope  it  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  others,  as  I shall  try 
to  make  it  to  my  own  benefit.  I know  the  experience  will  be. 

You  shall  see  what,  all  this  is  about.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
common  practice,  but  I know  it  is  in  many  celebrated  old  gardening  books, 
and  perhaps  it  travels,  with  very  few  clerical  or  other  errors,  through  all  tho 
new  ones,  to  “dab”  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees  intended  for  planting 
out;  it  is  done  to  forest  trees  by  making  a pailful  of  mud  and  dipping  the 
roots  into  it.  I believe  also,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  that  it  is 
recommended  for  small  plants, — cauliflowers,  broccoli,  &c.,  to  be  treated 
so.  But  there  is  another  way,  perhaps  no  less  injurious,  perhaps  a great 
deal  more  so;  this  is  it:  dibble  the  holes  where  tbe  plauts  are  to  go,  and 
then  fill  them  with  water  ; as  soon  as  possible  after  thi“,  plant  your  plants  ; 
— bury  them  it  ought  to  be,  or  throw  them  on  the  rubbish  heap,  I do  not 
know  which  is  best;  but  this  I know,  that  they  are  both  better  than 
planting  them  and  then  seeing  them  get  bluer  and  bluer  for  weeks,  while 
the  man  looks  at  them  and  mysteriously  observes,  that  “they  plants  don’t 
seem  to  take  very  quick.”  Or,  as  a friend  once  related,  that  he  wanted  a 
good  holly  hedge,  he  bought  300  plants,  sent  a tilted  waggon  for  them,  and 
forthwith  planted  them ; they  all  died,  and  “I  was  very  careful  to  have 
the  roots  well  puddled  too,”  but  the  dry  weather  came,  and  off  went  the 
plants. 

Now  let  11s  see  in  what  the  process  of  making  puddle  and  making  briclcs 
differs.  The  stuff  is,  generally  speaking,  much  nlike  in  each.  I know 
that  stiffnh  land,  a little  softened  with  dressings  of  lime  and  ashes, 
resembles  Notting  Hill  and  Westbournia  brick-stuff  to  a nicety.  Now,  to 
make  bricks,  this  is  ground  up  in  tubs  with  a little  water,  then  moulded 
and  dried  ; to  kill  plants,  it  is  ground  up  in  tubs  with  a lililo  more  water, 
well  squeezed  about  the  plants  with  treading  or  by  tho  dibber,  as  it 
happens,  and,  if  dry  weather  follows,  it  is  dried.  Tho  plants  are  thus 
securely  encased  nbout  their  roots  in  a matrix  of  hard  dry  mud,  and  tho 
only  remaining  process  is  for  it  to  bo  there  for  about  forty  thousand  years, 
when  it  may  bo  taken  up  ngain,  out  in  two,  polished,  and  placed  in  a glass 
case  in  some  futuro  museum,  ns  a rare  and  curious  fossil. 

The  process  of  embedding  tho  roots  of  plants  in  mud  is  alike  beneficial 
to  the  nurseryman,  ns  it  is  disappointing  to  the  amateur  as  long  ns  ho 
continues  il.  The  mode  is  not  particular.  You  want  your  geraniums  to 
grow  strong ; you  huvo  some  good  rich  stuff,  but  just  befoio  you  do  tho 
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potting  it  happens  to  get  well  soaked  in  a heavy  rain  ; you  proofed  to 
work,  it  don’t  go  kindly,  it  is  dirty,  but  you  console  yourself  by  washing 
them  down  well  with  the  rose  on  the  water-oan,  and  then  they  look  olenn  f 
yes,  they  nro  all  right  now.  Hy  and  by,  the  ball  will  shrink  and  separate 
from  the  sides  of  the  pot,  nnd  all  tho  water  will  go  through  them  as  fast 
as  you  have  a mind  to  pour  it  in,  but  none  will  gel  to  them  ; they  will  soon 
turn  a dark  green,  nnd  finally,  the  roots  being  dead,  the  top  will  die  also, 
(live  a season  tioket  of  admission  to  a few  worms,  nnd  they  will  produce 
the  same  result  by  the  same  mode.  By  the  way,  1 wonder,  Mr.  Kditor, 
that  you  did  not  give  this  puddling  process  amongst  the  most  successful 
modes  of  killing  plants,  in  an  nrtiole  whioh  you  had  on  this  subjeot  some 
time  ago.  So  likewise  are  those  “ thorough  soakings"  whioh  some  are  so 
fond  of  administering  equally  injurious,  every  part  excessively  well  wetted 
soon  turning  hard,  if  dry  woather  comes  on.  So,  then,  in  still  lands  mind 
and  keep  tho  roots  as  free  from  wetness  as  possible — that  is,  from  the 
liability  to  get  boggy  ; and,  above  all  things,  never  plant  in  that  sort  of 
stuff;  rather  plant  in  dust-dry  ground,  and  water  afterwards,  than  plant 
in  that  and  leave  them  so. 

I am  going  to  have  a row  of  cabbage  planted  in  the  puddle  fashion,  nnd 
another  in  the  proper  way,  watering  n little  after  planting,  and  then 
keeping  the  land  well  stirred  to  avoid  any  orusting.  I know  this  will  be 
the  only  mode  of  curing  the  propensity  in  the  erring  soul. 

There  is  a practice  also  of  docking  plants.  I have  seen  celery  and 
leeks  served  so,  and  the  result  was  the  same.  Instead  of  putting  jolly 
celery  plants  nine  inches  or  a foot  high,  with  balls  as  big  as  your  two  fists, 
white  with  roots,  they  were  cut  down  to  about  six  inches,  and  the  roots 
out  back  to  a little  earthless  bunch  of  fibres,  not  bigger  than  a smallish 
painting  tool ; then  soaked  with  water,  and  the  job  was  done.  The  leeks 
are  served  the  same,  only  often  they  are  dropped  into  deep  dibbled  holes, 
and  then  the  water  is  washed  in  with  the  pot.  Of  course,  what  with  the 
disablement  of  the  plant,  and  the  suffocation  which  it  gets  by  the  puddling 
process,  it  can  scarcely  recover,  much  less  grow. 

There,  now,  I think  that  will  do.  I do  not  feel  as  if  I had  been  writing 
a mere  theory  or  fancy,  which  we  can  do  as  well  to  believe  as  not,  and 
which  cannot  affect  the  practice;  but  I think  and  feel  that  whoever  gives 
the  subjeot  due  attention  will  see  it  as  I do.  A.  Dawson. 


— * — 

WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  JUNE  1. 

■Sttcbcn  ffiartren  anh  JFrnmt  ffirountr. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Stake  runner  beans  on  the  north  side  of  the  rows, 
unless  they  run  north  and  south,  which  is  tho  best,  in  which  case  stake 
them  on  the  west  side,  and  hoe  up.  Sow  lettuce;  tie  a few  at  a time  for 
immediate  use.  Sow  parsley,  endive,  and  turnips.  Plant  out  celery,  and 
water  abundantly ; if  convenient,  shade  the  trenohes  for  a week  after 
planting. 

Tomatoes  will  bear  more  abundantly,  and  occasion  less  trouble,  if  con- 
stantlv  stopped  before  the  fruit.  Give  them  plenty  of  water,  and  mulch 
the  surface  with  rotten  dung. 

Turnips. — Any  sowings  made  now  should  be  managed  so  as  to  outwit 
the  fly  if  possible.  Divide  the  seed  into  two  portions  ; steep  one-half 
in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon.  Let  it 
steep  six  hours,  then  mix  with  the  dry  seed,  and  sow  altogether.  The 
steeped  seed  will  come  up  first,  and  grow  so  fast  as  probably  to  escape  the 
fly;  but  if  lost  there  will  be  a good  chance  of  the  other  seed  following 
immediately  after  the  first  shower,  and  there  will  be  two  chances  of  a crop. 
As  the  fly  only  attacks  the  plant  in  the  seed-leaf,  it  is  not  so  formidable 
an  enemy  as  it  is  sometimes  represented. 

Lettuces. — Sow  two  or  three  different  sorts,  and  let  Dixon’s  Champion 
Cos  be  one  of  them.  Plant  out  on  heavily-manured  ground.  Some  Bhould 
also  be  sown  where  they  are  to  stand. 

Asparagus  to  be  cut  no  more  after  this  week  ; the  beds  then  to  be  lightly 
forked  over,  and  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  rotten  dung. 

Winter  Greens  to  be  planted  out  in  showery  weather  at  every  oppor- 
tunity.  If  only  one  row  can  be  got  out  at  a time,  it  is  a benefit  to  the 
seed-bed  in  giving  the  seedlings  more  room,  and  a benefit  to  the  plants  in 
preventing  their  getting  drawn. 

JFIotoer  ffiarhen. 

Baxsams  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  pot-bound  ; it  throws  them 
into  bloom  prematurely,  and  stops  all  growth.  Therefore,  as  fast  as  they 
fill  their  pots  with  roots,  shift  on  in  rich  light  soil.  Small  plants  showing 
bloom-buds  should  be  disbudded,  and  shifted  to  pots  two  sizes  larger. 
Never  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water.  Keep  well  aired,  and  in  a good 
greenhouse  temperature. 

Bedders  to  have  as  little  water  as  possible,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  them 
rooting  deep.  Hoe  over  the  beds  between  the  plants,  and  pay  scrupulous 
attention  to  pinching  and  pegging  as  required,  as  on  this  will  depend  the 
beauty  of  the  display  as  the  plants  oome  into  full  bloom.  In  pegging, 
secure  first  a supply  of  shoots  to  the  north  side  of  all  the  trailing  plants, 
as  they  will  grow  all  the  season  more  freely  on  the  south  side. 

Bulbs  are  frequently  lost  through  inattention  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
As  the  leaves  decay,  all  those  that  are  usually  taken  up  should  be  lifted 
and  laid  aside  in  a shady  dry  place,  with  earth  over  them,  to  ripen.  They 
should  then  be  cleared  and  stowed  away,  all  named  kinds  with  their  tallies, 
so  that  at  the  next  planting  there  need  be  no  mixing  of  colours,  or  regrets 
for  the  loss  of  choice  kinds  through  leaving  them  in  the  ground  to  be 
chopped  up  in  some  digging  operation. 

Herbaceous  Plants  out  of  flower  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 
These  should  be  put  in  a cold  frame,  in  a mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  and 
kept  shaded.  It  is  important  to  secure  plenty  of  such  things  as  Alyssum 
saxatile,  double  Wallflowers,  Iberia  corifolia  and  sempervirens,  Aubrietia 
purpurea.  Dielytra  spectabilis,  &c. 

Pompone  Chrysanthemums  intended  for  beds  and  clumps  may  be 
planted  out  in  a piece  of  well-manured  ground  in  the  reserve  garden,  and 
the  only  further  trouble  they  will  occasion  will  be  to  stop  every  three  weeks 
till  the  middle  of  July.  When  grown  in  quantities  to  make  a display  after 
the  summer  bedders  are  removed,  this  is  the  easiest  way  of  all,  as  they  can 
be  lifted  in  October  without  losing  a leaf  by  the  operation. 


Rosies  require  now  to  have  an  engine  played  upon  them  as  upon  a bouse 
on  fire.  Tins  will  drive  the  fly  away  much  more  effectually  th  in  any  other 
method,  and  do  the  roses  good  too.  To  furriigato  out  of  doors  is  a very 
troublesome  affair,  and  to  wash  with  tobacco-water  or  solution  of  aloes 
Broatly  disfigures  the  foliage,  as  tho  stufl  must  be  strong  to  bo  effectual. 
Gardens  newly  made  may  be  furnished  with  roses  now  as  well  gs  at  nny 
time  of  tho  year.  Tho  nurseries  supply  dwarf  plants  in  small  pots  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  these  turned  out  with  care,  in  ground  well  dug  and  liberally 
manured,  will  grow  with  vigour,  and  bloom  well  in  the  autumn.  In 
forming  a plantation  of  dwarf  roses,  we  would  as  soon  plant  in  May  or 
June  as  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Planting  Roses. — This  note  may  at  first  seem  out  of  place  at  this  time 
of  year,  but  in  truth  it  is  most  seasonable,  for  this  is  the  best  time  in  the 
whole  year  to  plant  roses  out  of  pots,  for  if  well  done  they  will  grow 
vigorously  from  the  first,  and  bloom  well  in  the  coming  autumn.  To  effect 
this  is  not  a very  difficult  task  now  the  large  rose  nurseries  keep  such  a 
stock  of  strong  plants  for  the  purpose,  many  of  them  potting  up  Manettis 
and  short  briers  from  the  nursery  quarters  during  the  winter,  either  for 
early  forcing  or  to  plant  out  in  the  spring.  These  are  precisely  the  same 
class  of  plants  as  are  sent  out  from  the  open  ground,  but  have  the  advantage 
of  some  sort  of  protection  during  severe  weather,  so  that  their  first  growth 
is  not  destroyed  like  that  of  the  ordinary  bushes;  they  can,  moreover,  be 
transferred  with  safety  at  any  time  to  desired  positions,  when  lifting  would 
be  certain  death  to  plants  removed  from  the  ground.  The  chief  things 
required  will  be  a proper  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  beds,  and  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  varieties  to  be  used.  The  beds  into  which  roses 
are  transplanted  from  pots  need  not,  for  the  first  season,  be  more  than 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  should  be  rather  rich  and  free  than  too 
stiff.  There  should  be  a staple  of  soft  fat  loam,  which  should  be  well  in- 
termixed with  good  manure  of  any  kind  and  lumps  of  half-rotted  turf; 
charcoal,  charred  wood,  and  clean  bones  will  be  a valuab]e  addition.  When 
the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  all  suckers  should  be  extirpated,  the 
drainage  just  removed,  but  otherwise  the  ball  should  be  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible,  although  when  the  earth  has  been  pressed  well  to  it,  a slight 
pressure  near  the  collar,  just  to  insure  the  water  passing  tkrough  the 
fibres,  will  not  be  amiss.  After  a good  soaking,  the  ground  round  newly- 
planted  roses  should  be  deeply  mulched  with  only  half-decayed  manure, 
over  which  a layer  of  fine  mould  ought  to  be  sprinkled,  to  take  off  any  un- 
sightly appearance  among  dressed  borders,  and  the  plants  should  be 
further  strengthened  now  and  then  by  refreshing  draughts  of  liquid 
manure.  These  operations,  with  cleanliness  and  the  watchful  eye  of  an 
enthusiastic  insecticide  brought  to  bear  daily  upon  the  welfare  of  his 
favourites,  will  ensure  a fine  bloom ; somewhat  later,  perhaps  than  in 
November-planted  rosaries,  but  in  not  the  less  perfection.  Small  plants, 
especially  those  sent  out  in  60’s  on  their  own  roots,  must  not  be  expected 
to  bloom  this  season,  but  they  will  grow  finely  preparatory  to  a good  bloom 
next  year.  The  following  is  a selection  of  varieties,  limited  it  may  be,  but 
unsurpassed  in  their  styles,  and  in  their  several  adaptabilities  for  the 
generality  of  soils  and  localities,  and  also  remarkable  for  their  strong  and 
healthy  growth.  Beginning  with  the  darkest,  they  may  be  taken  in  the 
following  order: — Hybrid  Perpetual:  Yicomte  Ytgier,  Prince  Camille  de 
Roban,  Charles  Letebvre,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Le 
Rhone,  General  Jacqueminot,  Jules  Margottin,  Victor  Verdier,  Madame 
Clemence  Joigneaux,  C.  Guillot,  John  Hopper,  Madame  Domage,  Baron 
Gonella,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Baronne  Prevost,  Chabril- 
land,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Lord  Nelson,  Madame  Alfred  Rougemont,  The'fese 
Appert,  Louise  Darzins.  Teas  : Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Devoniensis.  Bourbon  : 
MalmaisoD,  Aoidalie,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  China:  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
Cramoisie  Sui  erieure,  Archduke  Charles. 

Layering  Carnations. — The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  cultivator 
must  take  measures  for  the  perpetuation  and  increase  of  his  stock.  The 
simplest  and  safest  method  of  all  is  by  layering.  Strip  off  the  leaves  to 
the  third  or  fourth  joint  from  the  top.  The  soil  in  the  pots  should  be 
stirred,  and  fresh  added  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches.  Take  a shoot 
in  your  left  hand,  bend  it  towards  the  stem  of  the  parent  plant  with  your 
forefinger,  make  the  incision  about  half  an  inch  below  the  third  joint, 
extending  it  upwards,  then  cut  half-way  through  the  joint,  severing  the 
tongue  from  the  shoot.  The  layer  must  be  gently  lowered  into  the  soil, 
and  retained  in  its  proper  position  by  a peg  cut  out  of  the  common  brake 
fern  and  dried.  Too  much  earth  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  layer,  and 
tbe  more  upright  the  layer  itself  is  the  better.  In  layering,  water  should 
be  given  the  day  before,  and  also  through  a tine  rose  after  shading  care- 
fully. The  best  time  to  perform  the  operation  is  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  the  middle  of  August.  In  about  six  or  eight  weeks  the  layers  will  be 
ready  to  take  off;  the  peg  should  be  drawn  out,  the  layer  detached  with  a 
sharp  knife,  aDd  lifted  with  a flat  pieoe  of  wood  about  an  inch  wide,  cut 
rather  thin  at  the  point.  The  portion  of  the  stem  beyond  where  it  is 
rooted  must  be  removed,  and  then  they  must  be  planted  in  pairs  (two  in  a 
pot)  in  48  or  54  sized  pots.  Be  careful  not  to  pot  them  too  deep,  and  do 
not  use  a rich  soil,  but  let  it  be  of  a light  nature.  After  potting,  water 
them,  and  let  them  be  placed  in  a frame  on  bricks,  so  as  to  admit  air 
underneath,  and  the  pots  placed  upon  a good  layer  of  ashes.  They  should 
be  kept  close  for  a week  or  ten  days,  and  be  fumigated  once  to  destroy 
green-fly.  The  lights  should  then  be  propped  about  six  inches  above  tbe 
frame,  and  lowered  to  about  one  inch  in  case  of  frost,  with  a mat  thrown 
over,  taking  oare  to  uncover  when  it  disappears,  and  in  fine  weather  the 
lights  may  be  thrown  off  altogether.  During  the  months  of  January  and 
February  the  plants  must  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible;  all  de- 
cayed leaves  must  be  picked  off,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred.  Should 
the  weather  prove  frosty  I generally  cover  the  frame  over  with  a mat,  and 
as  long  as  frost  lasts  I give  water  very  moderately. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Saving  Seed. — As  these  are  now  coming 
into  bloom,  perhaps  a word  or  two  may  be  advantageously  said  with  regard 
to  saving  of  seed.  Few  plants  are  more  shy  of  bearing  seed  than  the  car- 
nation and  picotee  ; it  often  happpns  that  out  of  a hundred  blooming 
plants  you  may  not  get  a score  pods  of  seed.  It  may  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way — first,  because  the  flowers  do  not  appear  till  late  in  the  summer, 
and  hence  have  not  time  always  to  ripen  their  seed,  especially  if  it  be  a wet 
season  ; secondly,  because  the  flowers  that  are  usually  cultivated  are  so 
very  double  as  to  preclude  in  a great  measure  the  possibility  of  much  seed 
being  produced.  The  semi-double  flowers  yield  tbe  most.  If  you  perceive 
the  seed  -vessels  swell  and  grow  hard,  so  as  to  give  hope  of  seed,  which  it  will 
not  do  till  the  flower  is  fading,  then  pluck  the  petals  one  by  one  out  of  the 
calyx  or  cup,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  styles  (which  have  the  appear, 
ance  of  a pair  of  horns),  for  if  you  do  you  lose  all  chance  of  seed.  By 
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letting  the  flower-leaves  remain  in  the  cup,  they  are  apt  to  hold  the  dew 
and  rain,  which  frequently  occasions  the  whole  to  rot.  As  the  seed-vessel 
fills  up  you  may  with  a pair  of  scissors  cutoff  the  ends  of  the  cup  all  round, 
and  muke  a slight  inoision  down  it  to  keep  the  wet  from  resting  in  it.  It 
will  ripen  towards  the  end  of  September,  but  do  not  gather  it  till  it  is  fully 
ripe,  when  it  will  be  of  a daik  brown  or  black  colour. 


JFrult  ffiathrn  nntt  ©rdjartt  Hjouse. 

Melons  need  no  shade  if  the  hillocks  are  of  good  sound  turfy  loam, 
and  the  plants  have  water  when  shut  up  at  night.  We  never  knew  scorch- 
ing to  happen  except  through  mismanagement.  The  general  causes  of 
ill-health  are  watering  with  cold  hard  water,  planting  in  rich  light  soil,  or 
keeping  them  too  dry  while  growing.  To  ripen  the  fruit,  dryness  is 
essential,  but  while  the  plants  are  growing  they  require  plenty  of  water, 
warmed  by  being  put  in  the  house  every  morning  for  use  in  the  evening ; 
and  the  soil  to  fill  in  with  as  the  hillocks  are  occupied  with  roots  should  be 
tough  turfy  loam  ; even  clay  is  preferable  to  the  mixtures  containing  leaf 
and  manure. 

ffireenijousc  nnb  ffionserbatorp. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Plants  require  special  attention  now. 
Turn  out  for  the  summer  those  that  require  to  be  in  the  open  air  for  the 
completion  of  tbeir  growth  and  the  ripening  of  their  wood.  A great  many 
of  these  are  suitable  for  decorating  banks  and  odd  places  about  garden 
seats,  or  for  groups  on  the  terrace,  which  is  a more  profitable  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  them  than  hiding  them  away  among  the  sheds  and  outhouses. 
Take  care  in  all  cases  to  guard  against  worms  finding  entrance  to  the  pots, 
and  top-dress  at  once  any  that  require  it. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarlas  are  now  in  fine  perfection,  and  we  have 
reason  to  congratulate  the  breeders  of  improved  forms  on  the  robust  habit 
and  beautiful  colours  that  have  been  produced.  Any  choice  varieties  to 
be  seeded  should  be  secured  in  duplicate,  to  keep  up  the  varieties  from 
cuttings,  as  the  plants  that  furnish  seed  will  probably  die.  Those  to  be 
cut  from  not  to  be  allowed  to  ripen  a single  seed ; cut  away  the  flower- 
stems  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  nearly  over,  and  put  them  in  a pit  facing 
north,  with  the  lights  off  night  and  day,  and  the  sun  kept  off  by  a thick 
screen  of  mats.  When  watering,  drench  these  mats,  the  evaporation  from 
which  will  assist  the  plants  to  break;  and  secure  cuttings  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  taken  off. 

Celosia  aurea  pyramid alis  is  now  showing  flower,  and  will  be  benefited 
with  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  novelties  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  needs  the  same  treatment 
as  Cockscombs.  Plants  required  extra  fine  to  have  a shift  in  rich  light 
soil. 

Cinerarias  are  generally  very  mixed  as  to  quality,  owing  to  the  too  fre- 
quent keeping  of  seedlings  that  have  pleased  by  their  colour,  but  had  no 
other  good  quality.  Seeing  how  many  really  beautiful  varieties  are  now 
obtainable,  it  is  a positive  waste  of  time  and  glass-room  to  propagate  any 
seedlings  that  have  not  some  decidedly  good  qualities.  We  name  this  now, 
because  many  gardeners  who  grow  these  plants  largely  for  decoration  are 
at  this  time  of  year  tempted  to  propagate  from  whatever  old  plants  they 
possess,  with  too  little  regard  for  their  quality,  whereas  if  a few  of  the 
best  new  ones  or  a complete  set  have  to  be  purchased,  the  cost  is  little,  and 
quality  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a flower  which  every  one  can  criticise. 
When  admiring  a sheet  of  Bourgainvillea,  none  of  11s  think  about  proper- 
ties ; but  the  most  uninformed  take  note  of  the  form  and  "proportions  and 
colouring  of  a Cineraria,  and  every  second-rate  seedling  should  be  thrown 
on  the  muck-heap  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  so  as  to  reduce  the  work  of 
propagating  to  a few  of  the  very  best.  Those  to  be  kept  should  either 
be  moulded  up  in  the  pots  or  be  planted  out  on  a shady  border  in  rich  sandy 
soil,  an  inch  below  the  level,  to  induce  them  to  break  freely  for  increase  of 
the  stock. 

Propagation  of  Exotic  Heaths. — As  the  season  has  arrived  when  heaths 
are  usually  propagated  in  quantities,  a few  practical  remarks  may  be  useful 
to  some  of  our  readers.  Heaths  may  be  propagated  with  certainty,  but  the 
process  consumes  much  time;  hence  we  advise  those  who  wish  to  make  the 
best  of  their  time  to  purchase  their  stock,  as  the  propagation  of  the  heath 
is  a somewhat  slow  process.  There  are  those,  however,  whose  principal 
gratification  lies  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  intricate  and  patieDce- 
testing  part  of  the  craft,  and  to  such  untiring  enthusiasts  we  owe  our  thanks 
for  very  many  of  the  beautiful  hybrid  varieties  we  possess.  Raising  from  seed 
is  interesting  on  account  of  the  varieties  it  produces,  and  if  two  varieties  are 
properly  crossed  by  impregnation,  something  differing  from  the  parents  will 
be  obtained.  In  order  effectually  to  accomplish  this,  some  experience  by 
practice  must  be  attained,  as  the  anthers  must  be  extracted,  by  means  of 
tweezers,  from  the  flower  that  is  to  bear  the  seed,  whilst  the  stigma  must 
be  guarded  from  injury,  and  have  the  pollen  from  some  other  variety  applied 
to  it.  When  the  seeds  are  ripe  and  thoroughly  dry,  they  may  be  sown  at 
once  in  pots  of  finely-sifted  peat,  pressed  tightly  into  the  pot,  and  well 
watered  before  sowing,  afterwards  covered  with  a bell-glass ; they  may  then 
be  placed  in  any  cool  house  or  pit,  where  they  oan  be  kept  in  an  equable 
state  of  moisture.  To  this  end,  place  them  in  a shady  corner  until  they 
vegetate,  when  they  must  be  placed  quite  close  up  to  the  glass  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle;  they  must  then  be  potted  singly  in  very  small 
pots,  known  as  thumbs.  There  is  some  nioety  required  in  handling 
these,  and  indeed  all  the  heath  tribe,  for  their  extremely  delicate  roots 
will  neither  allow  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  nor  bear  other  rough 
treatment : consequently  all  things  must  be  in  readiness  to  do  the  work 
quickly.  Whilst  plunts  are  small,  be  they  seedlings  or  cuttings,  they 
must  not  be  overpotted.or  the  mass  of  soil  will  become  sour  before  their 
roots  reach  the  pots  ; therefore  the  smallest  pots  and  finest  peat  soil, 
with  a larger  proportion  of  silver-sand  in  it  tliun  for  larger  plants,  must 
bo  in  readiness.  When  potted,  the  pots  being  so  small,  would,  it  not 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  air  upon  their  surface,  soon  get  inju- 
riously dry  ; have,  then,  a shelf,  or  tray  with  edges,  standing  up  so  bh  to 
hold  sufficient  clean  sand  to  plunge  them  up  to  the  rim.  The  above 
directions  apply  as  well  to  young  plunts  from  cuttings  us  from  seed.  As 
to  cuttings,  before  preparing  them,  huve  in  readiness  the  pots  and  bell- 
glasses  to  fit,  them.  I laving  prepared  the  drainage,  which  should  fill  one- 
third  of  the  depth  of  the  pot,  the  coarser  orocks  being  placed  at  the  bottom 
and  the  finer  upwards,  and  carefully  packed  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  from 
entering  amongst  them,  fill  to  within  u quarter  of  an  inch  of  tho  top  with 
fine  sandy  peat,  very  tightly  pressed  in,  and  the  remaining  quarter  of  an  inch 


with  silver-sand.  The  pots,  when  so  filled,  may  be  placed  in  a pan  of  water 
until  thoroughly  wetted  through,  then  gently  lifted  out  to  drain  for  a few 
minutes  whilst  the  cuttings  are  being  prepared  ; they  will  thus  be  watered 
without  disarrangement  of  the  soil.  Take  the  cuttings  when  the  wood  is  a 
little  more  than  half  ripe,  or  when  they  begin  to  turn  brown  ; and  as  this 
will  take  place  in  different  varieties  at  different  seasons,  according  to  their 
period  of  growth,  so  must  the  cuttings  be  put  in  at  different  seasons  ; but 
as  the  heath  is  seldom  quite  dormant,  suitable  cuttings  may  be  got  from 
the  greater  part  of  them  during  the  months  from  June  to  September,  which 
time  is  best,  as  they  then  form  a callosity  before  winter,  and  will  start  into 
growth  the  following  spring.  When  preparing  the  cuttings,  the  greatest 
care  is  required  in  taking  off  the  leaves  from  the  part  of  the  cutting  which 
goes  in  the  soil  not  to  injure  the  bark,  also  in  preparing  the  base  of  the 
cutting  with  a clean  cut ; and  this  may  be  most  effectually  done  across  the 
thumb-nail,  as  in  nibbing  a pen.  From  one  to  two  inches  is  sufficient 
length  for  the  cuttings,  and  they  need  not  be  inserted  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  the  soil  ; prick  them  in  with  a fine  pricker,  and  carefully  close  the 
sand  against  each.  When  the  pot  is  filled  with  them,  dip  it  again  in  water, 
so  that  it  just  run  over  the  rim  without  wetting  the  foliage  of  the  cuttings, 
and  cover  with  a bell-glass,  which  must  be  taken  off  occasionally  to  be 
wiped,  and  should  damping  take  place  among  them  take  care  to  dry  them. 
When  starting  an  inch  or  two  into  growth,  they  must  be  turned  out  of  the 
pot,  and  carefully  separated  and  potted.  The  after  treatment  is  given 
above. 

Treatment  of  Young  Ericas. — In  choosing  young  stock  from  the 
nursery,  do  not  aim  at  size  so  much  as  healthy  plants  in  vigorous  growth, 
short  in  the  leg,  well  furnished  with  branches,  and  by  no  means  pot-bound. 
Be  not  lured  by  plants  in  flower,  as  flower  is  often  the  result  of  cramped 
roots  ; and  when  once  the  heath  gets  cramped  and  pot-bound  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a fine  specimen  of  it.  If  received  in  spring  or  summer,  and  they  seem 
to  require  a shift,  which  may  be  known  by  carefully  turning  them  out  of  the 
pot  upon  the  hand,  to  see  if  the  roots  form  a network  over  the  ball ; if  so, 
they  will  take  a shift  into  pots  a size  or  two  larger.  Make  ready  pots  of  the 
size  required,  and  if  new,  soak  in  water  before  using,  otherwise  they  will 
exhaust  the  soil  of  its  moisture;  also  provide  crocks  of  different  sizes,  and 
peat  earth  not  too  finely  broken,  amongst  which,  if  it  is  thought  to  require 
it,  sift  a little  silver-sand,  some  lumps  of  charcoal  as  big  as  filberts,  to  throw 
into  the  pot  a few  at  a time  as  the  potting  goes  on  ; these  act  as  sweeteners 
of  the  soil,  and  help  the  circulation  of  water  through  the  mass.  A good 
drainage  is  of  the  first  importance.  Having  secured  this,  press  into  the  pot 
a little  lumpy  peat  to  set  the  ball  on,  and  so  regulate  it  that  the  top  of  the 
old  ball  may  come  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot.  Fill  in 
round  the  sides  of  the  ball  with  the  new  soil,  and  ram  it  tightly  in  with  a 
blunt  stick,  so  that  the  water,  when  given  on  the  surface,  may  not  run  away 
through  the  new  soil  without  wetting  the  ball.  At  this  stage  the  form  of 
the  plant  should  be  attended  to,  the  branches  pegged  out,  and  taught  to 
take  such  a direction  as  will  ultimately  form  a symmetrical  specimen,  with- 
out the  aid  of  so  many  stakes  as  are  generally  used.  They  may  then  be 
placed  in  a frame  or  pit,  upon  a hard  bottom,  where  no  worms  can  get  into 
the  pots,  for  if  this  happens  they  will  fill  up  the  drainage,  and  cause  much 
trouble  if  not  injury  to  the  plants.  In  such  a place,  during  the  summer 
months  their  growth  will  be  rapid,  as  their  roots  stand  cool ; and  although 
plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  and  warm  showers  allowed  to  fall  upon  them, 
yet  a diminution  of  air  may  take  place  at  three  or  four  o’clock,  p.m.,  so  as 
to  shut  up  for  a few  hours  during  the  evening  a large  amount  of  solar  heat, 
when  more  air  may  again  be  given.  In  autumn  they  must  be  removed  to 
the  house,  and  if  young  stock  are  received  from  the  nursery  in  autumn 
they  must  have  all  faded  blossoms  picked  off,  and  be  plaoed  in  the  heath- 
house  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  may  be  treated  as  already 
described.  As  soon  as  blossoms  fade  they  should  always  be  cleared  off  the 
plants;  from  slow-growing  kinds  they  should  be  picked  off,  but  the  free- 
erowing  kinds  may  be  cut  off,  taking  with  them  the  points  of  the  shoots. 
This  will  keep  the  plants  compact,  and,  as  they  attain  to  the  size  of  spec- 
mens,  potting  will  be  required  less  frequently,  as  they  will  stand  and  flower 
for  years  in  the  same  pot,  with  a little  fresh  surface  dressing  occasionally  ; 
but  when  potting  is  necessary  it  may  be  done  when  the  pruning  takes  place, 
and  if  the  plants  can  be  put  in  a pit  for  a few  weeks,  and  treated  to  a little 
solar  warmth,  it  will  assist  the  new  growth.  A puff  of  sulphur  must  occa- 
sionally be  given  amongst  them  to  keep  off  mildew,  and  the  greatest  Gare 
taken  that  the  roots  are  at  all  times  kept  in  a healthy  state  of  moisture, 
and  this  by  the  use  of  soft  water  alone ; no  hard  pump  water  or  liquid- 
manure  must  be  given  to  the  heath.  Some  cultivators  know  by  the  weight 
of  the  pot  if  the  soil  be  in  a proper  state  of  moisture;  others  use,  perhaps, 
a better  method,  and  one  whioh  may  be  soon  acquired,  viz.,  that  of  tapping 
the  pot  with  the  knuckles,  and  listening  to  the  sound.  Any  one  can  easily 
learn  this,  by  taking  two  pots,  one  of  which  is  known  to  be  wet,  the  other 
dry,  and  practising  upon  them,  observing  at  the  same  time  the  difference  of 
sound.  A shade  of  tiffany  thrown  over  the  heath-house  or  pit  in  bright 
weather  will  tend  to  preserve  the  foliage  green  and  to  promote  their  growth, 
but  heavy  shading  should  be  avoided.  In  turning  out  into  the  open  air  in 
summer,  turn  out  only  the  hardiest  varieties  for  about  six  weeks  during 
July  and  August,  and  house  again  before  the  heavy  rains  set  in,  otherwise 
they  may  saturate  the  soil  and  injure  the  roots.  Also  be  oareful  to  place 
them  upon  racks  or  concrete,  so  that  no  worms  enter  the  pots  ; and  choose 
a place  for  them  shaded  from  the  meridian  sun,  but  exposed  to  its  morning 
and  evening  rays. 

Stobc  anb  ©rtfjltt  lljousc. 

Stove  Climbers  require  much  attention  now.  A moderate  freedom 
of  growth  must  be  allowed,  but  shoots  that  interlace  are  sure  to  be 
weakened,  so  generally  an  occasional  thinning,  regulating,  and  stopping 
are  needful  now. 

.forcing  pit. 

Bines  must  have  atmospherio  moisture.  Shut  up  early  and  syringo, 
and  water  the  floor  of  the  house  early  every  morning.  Give  a little  air  at 
night  about  two  hours  after  shutting  up  to  water.  Use  as  little  shade 
as  possible  to  fruiting  plants.  The  lomperature  may  go  up  to  1)6°  for 
u maximum. 


* f StMiscHiRHIut  requiring  buck  Numbers  or  Purls  of  tho  Qaudrnhh  s M a o a r.  i ft  s to 
com  plots  silts,  uro  toque  ted  to  nrdttr  thorn  through  their  bookseller,  who  outt  always 
procure  thorn  from  tho  London  publisher.  At  tho  sumo  Unto,  instructions  should  be  givou 
that  in  cttHo  Homo  of  tho  numbers  required  tiro  out  of  print,  ns  nutty  tut  enn  bo  had  should 
bo  soot,  it  lioitiK  U rule  with  tho  book  collectors,  If  thoy  cannot  obtain  all  tho  numbers 
Tvsiitod  not  to  take  sny,  saying  they  »rs  " out  of  priut.’ 
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A SUMMER  MORNING’S  SONG. 

From  tiik  Dutch  of  J.  Tollenb. 

Up,  sleeper  ! dreamer,  up!  for  now 
Thero's  gold  upon  the  mountain's  brow — 
There’s  light  on  forests,  hikes,  and  meadows; 
The  dew-drops  shine  on  (low'rot  bells, 

Tho  village  clock  of  morning  tolls. 

Up,  men  ! out,  cattle  ! for  the  dells 
And  dingles  teem  with  shadows. 

Up!  out!  o’er  furrow  and  o’er  field  ; 

The  claims  of  toilsome  moments  yield 
For  morning’s  bliss,  and  time  is  fleeter 
Than  thought — so  out ! 'tis  dawning  yot. 

Why  twilight’s  lovely  hour  forget? 

For  sweet  though  be  the  workman’s  sweat, 

The  wand'rer’s  sweat  is  sweeter. 

Up  ! to  tho  fields  ! through  shine  and  stour ; 
What  hath  the  dull  and  drowsy  hour 
So  blest  as  this?  the  glad  heart  leaping 
To  hear  morn’s  early  song  sublime  j 
See  earth  rejoioing  in  its  prime  : 

The  summer  is  the  waking  time, 

The  winter,  time  for  sleeping. 

Ob,  fool ! to  sleep  such  hours  away, 

While  blushing  nature  wakes  to  day, 

On  down  through  summer  mornings  snoring. 

’Tis  meet  for  thee,  the  winter  long, 

When  snow  falls  fast,  and  winds  blow  strong, 
To  waste  the  night  amidst  the  throng, 

Their  vinous  poisons  pouring. 

The  very  beast  that  crops  the  flower 
Hath  welcome  for  the  dawning  hour. 

Aurora  smiles!  her  beck’nings  claim  thee; 

Listen — look  round — the  chirp,  the  hum, 

Song,  low,  and  bleat — there’s  nothing  dumb— 
All  love,  all  life.  Come,  slumb’rer,  come  ! 

The  meanest  thing  shall  shame  thee. 

We  come — we  come — our  wand’rings  take 
Through  dewy  field,  by  misty  lake, 

And  rugged  paths,  and  woods  pervaded 
By  branches  o’er,  by  flowers  beneath, 

Making  earth  odorous  with  their  breath  ; 

Or  through  the  shadeless  gold  goize  heath, 

Or  ’neath  the  poplars  shaded. 

Were  we  of  feather,  or  of  fin, 

How  blest  to  dash  the  river  in, 

Thread  the  rock-stream  as  it  advances ; 

Or,  better,  like  the  birds  above, 

Rise  to  the  greenest  of  the  grove, 

And  sink  the  matin  song  of  love 
Amidst  the  highest  branches. 

Oh,  thus  to  revel,  thus  to  range, 

I’ll  yield  the  counter,  bank,  or  change  ; 

The  bus’ness  crowds,  all  peace  destroying ; 

The  toil,  with  snow  that  roofs  our  brains; 

The  seeds  of  care,  which  harvest  pains; 

The  wealth,  for  more  which  strives  and  strains, 
Still  less  and  less  enjoying  ! 

Oh,  happy,  who  the  city’s  noise 
Can  quit  for  nature’s  quiet  joys, 

Quit  worldly  sin  and  worldly  sorrow ; 

No  more  midst  prison-walls  abide, 

But  in  God’s  temple,  vast  and  wide, 

Pour  praises  every  eventide, 

Ask  mercies  ev’ry  morrow ! 

Come  ! — though  a glance  it  may  be — come  ! 
Enjoy,  improve,  and  hurry  home  ; 

For  life’s  strong  urgencies  must  bind  us. 

Yet  mourn  not;  morn  shall  wake  anew, 

And  we  shall  wake  to  bless  it  too — 

Homewards  ! the  herds  shall  shake  the  dew 
We’ll  leave  in  peace  behind  us. 


CAMELLIA  CULTURE.— No.  IV. 

If  the  cultivator  has  carried  out  the  instructions  previously  given, 
his  plants  will  be  occupying  now  an  airy  cool  position  in  some  glass 
structure  where  the  force  of  the  sun’s  rays  does  not  come  directly 
upon  them.  But  it  is  not  in  every  case  that  a suitable  house,  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  them,  can  be  secured,  though  even  with  culti- 
vators so  situated  much  can  be  done  to  make  the  house  agreeable 
for  them  by  judicious  shading,  and  a free  circulation  of  air°through 
the  portion  of  the  structure  they  occupy.  With  a view  to  meet  the 
warns  of  my  readers,  I have  endeavoured  that  these  papers  should 
appear  from  time  to  time,  containing  such  portions  of  the  details  of 
Camellia  culture  as  will  be  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
majority  of  cultivators  when  they  come  to  hand ; and  in  this  paper, 
as  I promised  at  the  conclusion  of  my  last,  the  details  of  the  summer 
treatment  required  will  be  given. 

As  to  the  proper  treatment  of  Camellias  during  the  height  of  our 
English  summer,  I think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  that,  taking 
our  seasons  as  a whole,  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  out-door  culti- 
vation of  Camellias.  Such,  however,  has  been  my  experience  in 
the  more  southern  counties ; but  this  remark  is  only  intended  to 
apply  to  collections,  and  not  to  individual  varieties,  which  I have 


myself  seen  enduring  an  ordinary  winter  in  tho  open  border  on  tho 
south  coast.  Therefore  I think  those  who  have  only  a moderate 
convenience  will  do  well  not  to  risk  a valuable  collection  of 
plants  to  tho  uncertainty  of  this  climate  by  exposing  them  in  the 
open  air,  subjected,  perhaps,  to  a few  weeks’  sultry  summer  weather 
in  tho  early  part  of  tho  season,  only  to  bo  visited  by  drenching 
rains  and  cold  nights  through  the  month  of  August.  These  are  my 
reasons  why  I would  not  adviso  the  placing  out  in  the  open  air 
valuable  plants,  on  which  wo  depend  so  much  for  winter  and  early 
spring  flowers. 

In  places  where  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  them  under  glass 
throughout  the  year,  the  best  position  for  them  out  of  doors  is  under 
the  shade  of  a north  wall  or  fence  (the  shade  of  trees  I dislike,  on 
account  of  the  drip).  When  such  a position  must  be  resorted  to, 
the  cultivator  should  be  particular  to  observe  that  they  should  have 
thoroughly  completed  their  growth  before  they  are  taken  out,  and 
it  would  be  better  still  if  their  flower-buds  are  prominent  and 
plump,  and  then  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  quietly  go  to 
rest,  during  which  time  the  previously-formed  buds  will  swell  and 
mature  themselves  much  better  than  while  the  plants  are  in  a state 
of  activity.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June  is  quite  soon 
enough  to  expose  them  out  of  doors,  but  the  later-flowering  plants 
will  not  do  to  be  put  out  thus  early,  as  they  will  not  have  hardened 
their  growth. 

In  the  absence  of  a proper  Camellia  house,  the  earliest  vinery 
may  sometimes  be  brought  into  use  for  Camellias  after  the  fruit  is 
cut,  as  they  delight  in  the  shade  of  the  vines,  and  the  abundance  of 
air  given  to  vineries  when  the  fruit  has  been  cut  will  just  suit  them, 
and  an  occasional  syringing  of  the  Camellias  will  do  no  harm  to 
the  vines.  In  such  a structure  they  would  be  much  less  trouble  to 
the  gardener  than  when  exposed  in  the  open  air,  and  very  much 
better  for  the  plants,  as  they  are  sheltered  from  storms  and  wind, 
and  the  moisture  at  the  roots  (one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in 
Camellia  culture)  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  operator  instead 
of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Peach-houses  generally  are 
not  adapted  for  them  after  they  have  completed  their  growth,  as 
they  are  too  much  shaded  and  confined.  But  many  times  one  end 
or  a portion  of  a span-roofed  plant-house  can  be  made  to  suit  them 
admirably,  by  shading  the  roof,  and  by  standing  the  plants  on  a 
cool  bottom,  and  by  allowing  a free  circulation  of  air  night  and  day 
until  the  end  of  September. 

The  success  of  those  old-fashioned  dark  houses  which  I have 
advocated  in  previous  articles  on  this  subject  for  Camellia  culture  is 
abundantly  testified  by  the  one  at  Knowle  Park,  briefly  alluded  to 
by  me  in  my  notes  from  that  place ; for  there  they  can  be  seen  in  a 
span-roofed  bouse  one  hundred  feet  long,  in  the  finest  possible 
health  and  vigour,  producing  flowers  in  abundance.  Why  it  is  that 
those  who  professedly  admire  them  cannot  see  the  utility  of  pro- 
viding a suitable  structure  is  past  my  comprehension,  for  they  are 
evidently  a class  of  plants  that  have  many  claims  upon  our  notice  ; 
for  they  are  not  only  desirable  and  useful  winter  and  spring  flowers, 
but  when  planted  out  in  the  borders,  as  they  are  at  Knowle,  they 
give  to  any  well-ordered  garden  a character  of  stateliness  and 
grandeur  that  is  not  secured  by  any  other  class  of  plants ; and 
considering  that  they  are  much  sought  for  as  desirable  acquisitions 
to  the  lady’s  toilette,  we  may  well  complain  of  the  make-shift  system 
under  which  they  are  ordinarily  grown. 

That  some  good  collections  are  grown  without  the  aid  of  a house 
devoted  entirely  to  them  I am  not  prepared  to  deny ; but  I would 
ask  the  cultivator  of  such  collections  what  amount  of  labour  they 
entail,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  removed  from  one 
house  to  another,  to  secure  the  proper  degree  of  temperature  they 
require  to  suit  the  different  stages  of  their  growth ; and,  even  if  he 
be  an  enthusiast,  he  will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  very  great  in 
comparison  to  what  it  would  be  if  grown  in  a house  by  themselves. 

The  more  practical  details  of  their  management  during  summer 
may  be  summed  up  in  a brief  space.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
to  carry  out  a thorough  system  of  watering,  which,  when  the  plants 
are  under  glass,  is  no  difficult  matter ; but  with  the  man  whose 
plants  are  without  shelter  it  is  not  so  easy  to  work  out.  The  more 
favoured  cultivator  should  keep  his  plants  liberally  watered  with 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  bouse  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  and  formed  their  flower-buds,  after  which  it 
should  be  gradually  reduced,  only  to  give  sufficient  to  the  whole 
ball  of  earth  to  keep  it  moistened  without  saturating  it.  Where 
plants  are  exposed,  the  cultivator  must  endeavour  to  work  out  the 
same  rule,  but  there  will  be  times  and  days  when  plants  exposed 
will  require  double  the  quantity  they  will  at  other  times.  When 
a force  of  circumstances  compels  us  to  expose  our  plants  to  a certain 
amount  of  rough  usage,  it  becomes  the  gardener  to  reduce  the  ill 
effects  of  such  treatment  by  devising  such  means  as  are  within  his 
reach,  and  are  admissible  under  the  circumstances ; and  in  the  case 
of  Camellias  exposed  in  summer,  much  may  be  done  by  plunging 
the  pots  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  any  similar  material,  and  by  securing 
them  against  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  by  standing  the  plants  on 
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some  firm  bottom,  so  that  the  worms  cannot  get  into  the  pots  and 
choke  up  the  drainage.  These  are  essential  details,  that  will  be 
observed  by  those  who  wish  to  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
noble  plants. 

I shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  remark  that  those  plants 
intended  for  autumn  or  early  winter  bloom  should  receive  particular 
attention  in  watering,  as  an  exctssor  an  insufficiency  may  cause 
many  of  the  bloom-buds  to  fall ; and  should  there  be  more  buds 
formed  than  the  plant  ought  to  carry,  pick  them  oft’  a few  at  a time 
at  intervals  of  a week,  that  the  plants  may  not  suffer  from  any 
sudden  loss.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


(ZTorrr^pontiriue* 

GROWTH  OF  VEGETABLES  IN  PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

In  your  issue  of  May  11,  you  have  a leader  on  the  early  supply  of 
vegetables  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  notion  that 
private  gardens  where  gardeners  are  kept  do  not  and  cannot  compete 
with  the  market  gardeners  around  London.  That  no  private  garden  can 
compete  with  Covent  Garden  in  the  earliness  and  quality  of  the  supply  of 
vegetables  is  indisputable  and  certain  ; for  not  only  the  market  gardeners 
around  London  cater  for  its  supply,  but  all  the  world,  not  excepting 
hundreds  of  private  gardens  in  England  where  gardeners  are  kept. 

If  your  leader  was  in  any  way  intended  as  an  apology  for  the  short- 
comings of  well-managed  private  gardens,  it  is  altogether  delusive  in 
its  aim,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  very  dissatisfaction  it  was  intended 
to  remove,  and  requires,  on  this  account,  an  apology  from  you  ; for  the 
generality  of  employers  know  that  there  is  no  stint  or  spare  of  the 
means  you  advise  for  the  production  of  the  earliest  and  best  quality  of 
vegetables. 

Tbe  writer  of  this  has  had  many  years’  experience  as  gentleman’s 
gardener  in  town  and  country,  and  is  now  in  business  as  a market  gardener 
in  a town  where  the  earliest  and  best  produce  is  in  demand,  and  be  is 
keenly  alive  as  to  the  means,  time,  and  price  of  garden  produce.  As  to 
the  merits  and  advantages  of  market  gardeners  over  gardeners  of  private 
gentlemen,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  former  have  advantages  over  the 
latter,  but  not  from  the  causes  you  state,  but  from  his  attempting  to 
grow  only  such  things  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  render  almost 
certain,  avoiding  such  as  he  knows  will  not  succeed,  so  that  great  breadths 
in  most  favourable  conditions  of  growth  afford  better  opportunities  for 
picking  the  first  and  best  from  the  best  conditions  of  cultivation  ; whereas 
the  gardener  of  a private  gentleman  is  expected  to  have  everything  in 
season;  and  if  one  of  the  everything  fail,  it  is  an  object  of  mark  and 
demerit  in  the  gardener.  Your  remarks  on  the  means  and  for  encourage- 
ment of  early  garden  produce  are  very  good  ; but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  supply  of  early  vegetables  in  Covent  Garden. 

The  first  vegetables  of  every  kind  in  Covent  Garden  come  from  France. 
Every  steamer  that  crosses  from  Boulogne  toFolkstone  brings  vast  quanti- 
ties; they  go  to  London  by  truck-loads  every  day;  they  are  not  detained 
to  go  by  goods  train,  but  go  by  the  earliest  after  arrival,  and  from  London 
to  all  parts  of  England.  French  vegetables  are  sent  to  London  till  the 
English  supply  becomes  general,  and  then  they  are  valueless.  Do  not 
suppose  that  this  French  supply  is  an  insignificant  item  in  the  English 
maiket,  for  it  is  by  no  means  so. 

I am  not  in  a position  to  furnish  quantities,  but  I often  look  at  the  huge 
baskets,  and  I know  that  sometimes  by  one  consignment  there  are  lettuces 
enough  to  strip  acres  of  land,  even  if  the  crop  is  good.  There  have  been 
sent  seven  tons  of  strawberries  in  one  day  to  London,  vid  Boulogne  and 
Folkstone,  before  English  are  in.  This  season,  more  than  a month  ago, 
before  I began  to  pull  radishes,  French  were  selling  here  at  2*.  per 
hundred  bunches.  There  is  in  Folkstone  a wholesale  shop  for  the  supply 
oi  French  vegetables,  and  all  through  the  winter  salading  might  be  had  ; 
and  now,  with  a day’s  notice,  any  quantity  of  peas,  new  potatoes,  carrots, 
turnips,  superior  lettuce,  cherries,  cut  flowers,  <fco.,  may  be  had,  and  in 
another  week  splendid  cauliflowers,  such  as  are  seldom  seen  in  England 
even  in  the  month  of  June.  These  are  also  in  abundance  in  the  London 
markets.  I do  not  write  this  with  any  spirit  of  disaffection  towards  free 
trade,  or  to  detract  from  tbe  merits  or  efforts  of  market  gardeners,  but  to 
correct  the  false  notion  that  tbe  earliest  supply  is  English  ; and  that 
because  a thing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  greengrocers’  shops  in  London  it 
ought  therefore  to  be  had  in  a private  garden  where  a gardener  is  kept. 
All  the  world  caters  for  Covent  Garden,  and  not  the  least  important  part 
of  the  supply  ol  the  best  and  earliest  is  from  the  private  gardens  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  England.  George  Pilcher. 


S&cjjltrs  to  <&uertejs* 

— ^ — 

Planting  a Fountain. — R.  W.  P. — Nothing  better  for  the  vicinity  of  a 
fountain  than  Pampas  grass,  Tritoma  nvaria,  hydrangeas,  fuchsias,  Lysi- 
machia  thyrsiflora,  Glnothera  Fraseri,  Calla  Ethiopica,  Osmunda  regalis, 
Athyrium  filix  fcomina,  Aiunda  donax,  and  other  such  plants  of  graceful 
habit  and  fond  of  moisture.  You  cannot  have  anything  grand  to  flower  in 
winter,  but  you  may  plant  the  banks  with  winter  aconite,  Christmas  rose, 
and  primroses.  In  a sunny,  dry  position,  one  or  two  laurustinas  would  be 
useful  for  winter  bloom. 

Hedge  for  Division. — S.  W.  B.  R. — Cotoneaster  makes  a nice  hedge  if 
trained  to  a trellis  of  stakes,  or  a lattice  of  hazel-rods,  three  or  four  feet 
high.  You  could  obtain  from  a nursery  plants  of  sufficient  size  to  make 
an  effect  at  once,  and  they  can  be  removed  now  or  any  time  in  autumn  or 
spring.  If  you  begin  with  small  plants,  it  will  take  five  years  to  make  n 
good  fence.  It  can  be  managed  with  very  little  trouble.  Cuttings  put  in 
frames  at  the  end  of  July  will  be  well  rooted  by  next  spring,  but  they  grow 
slowly.  If  you  are  really  anxious  for  this  fenoe,  and  cannot  use  large 
plants,  plant  them  when  well-rooted  eighteen  inohes  apart  in  the  line 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  train  to  wires  as  they  get  up  ; this  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  a trellis,  and  may  be  added  to  as  the  growth 
requires.  Strong  bushes  wo  should  plant  three  feet  apart.  Veronicas 
would  make  a fine  hedge  in  a warm  climate,  and  for  these  wires  would  do 
as  well  as  stakes  ; none  so  good  as  V.  Andersoni.  This  would  oertuinly 


answer,  but  must  not  be  clipped,  but  cut  back  moderately  with  the  knife 
Lastly,  roses  are  first-rate  for  divisional  lines,  especially  the  robust-growing 
hybrid  pprpptuals. 

Diseased  Vines. — C.  P. — Your  vines  are  suffering  from  defective  root 
action,  ihe  cause  of  disease  in  nine-tenths  of  tbe  cases  of  vine  failure  aub- 
mitted  to  us.  You  do  not  say  how  they  are  planted,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  advise  you  minutely.  They  are  either  in  a damp  border,  or 
a border  excessively  fat  with  undecomposed  manure,  or  where  they  have 
not  a sufficient  amount  of  sun-heat. 

Tlanting  after  Tulips. — R.  Thomas. — Why  grieve  that  you  cannot  plant 
your  beds  till  tbe  middle  of  June?  All  you  need  do  is  to  get  the 
plants  shifted  into  48-sized  pots,  and  plunged  out  of  doors  till  wanted. 
Then  you  can  turn  them  out  without  any  check,  and  in  full  bloom.  So  in 
autumn  you  need  not  take  up  your  plants  till  the  end  of  October,  and  you 
have  then  good  time  to  plant  the  tulips.  Suppose  you  were  to  have  some 
kind  of  cheap  frame- work  for  inclosing  those  beds,  and  then  fill  them  with 
potted  plants  for  the  summer,  on  the  plunging  system.  That  system 
proves  to  be  about  a hundred  times  more  grand  than  any  system  of  planting 
out,  and  it  has  but  one  defect,  and  that  is,  that  it  uses  an  enormous 
quantity  of  plants,  but  that  is  an  advantage  to  those  who  grow  plants  in 
quantities.  But  you  have  only  to  give  your  bedders  another  fortnight’s 
growing. 

Caterpillars  and  other  Pests. — Philip. — There  will  be  no  injury  by  the 
splashing  of  soap  or  chloride-of-lime  solution  on  the  soil.  If  any  effect  is 
produced,  it  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants,  but  we  doubt  if  you  will 
get  rid  of  caterpillars  by  any  method  except  hand-picking.  The  best 
remedy  for  red-spider  is  pure  water  alone,  or  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  Red- 
spider  never  attacks  plants  that  are  growing  vigorously,  and  that  have 
plenty  of  moisture ; in  fact,  moisture  is  certain  death  to  this  pest.  Sada 
will,  if  strong,  spoil  the  foliage;  if  weak,  not  harm  the  vermin.  Stick  to 
plain  water  or  tobacco-water,  and  you  will  do  well. 

Cucumber  Failure. — W.  M. — The  vines  that  bore  so  well,  and  then  pro- 
duced distorted  fruit,  and  got  full  of  fly,  were  probably  exhausted  through 
being  in  a poor  soil,  or  wanting  water.  When  cucumbers  play  these  pranks 
it  is  usually  best  to  destroy  them.  Touch  up  the  bed  and  plant  again,  but 
you  might  have  cured  yours  by  using  good  linings  to  the  bed,  slightly 
pruning  back  the  vines,  and  giving  them  frequent  syringings  with  soft 
water  over  the  leaves,  and  manure-water  at  the  root. 

Turf  on  Dry  Slopes. — W.  Roberts. — We  have  seen  the  hottest  slopes  of 
sand  and  chalk  as  verdant  as  a fat  meadow  a fortnight  after  the  hay  was 
carried.  Some  grasses  will  grow  on  such  slopes,  such  as  Sheep’s  Fescue 
and  Italian  Rye.  Better  than  all  the  grasses  are  such  plants  as  common 
camomile,  fcnmmon  wild  thyme,  common  yarrow,  and  white  clover. 

Classification  of  Auriculas. — Septimus. — You  must  never  be  surprised  to 
find  in  one  list  a variety  classed  as  green-edged,  and  in  another  list  the 
same  variety  classed  as  gray-edged.  Tbe  fact  is,  many  varieties  vary  in 
respect  of  the  colour  of  the  edging,  and  those  that  do  not  vary  may  by 
some  growers  be  called  green,  and  by  others  gray.  There  is  scarcely  a gray 
but  has  a tinge  of  green  to  be  found,  and  the  system  of  classification  is  at 
fault,  not  tbe  critics  who  differ  as  to  the  class  to  which  a particular 
variety  belongs. 

Early  Tulips. — Simson. — No;  we  do  not  approve  of  the  prevailing 
system  of  dragging  them  out  of  the  ground  when  they  are  fresh  and  green, 
and  compelling  them  to  ripen  off  artificially.  We  do  not  approve  of  any 
violent  proceedings,  and  are  quite  satisfied  nature  will  not  be  outraged 
with  impunity.  Bulbs  so  treated  do  not  flower  so  well  the  next  season  as 
those  allowed  to  ripen  naturally,  and  that  are  not  taken  up  till  their  leaves 
are  dead,  or  nearly  so. 

Calceolarias. — R.  Whitbread. — We  cannot  say  whether  they  will  die  off 
this  summer  as  they  did  last,  and  as  they  have  too  frequently  done  in  past 
years.  But  we  can  1 ay  this,  that  in  several  experiments  with  calceolarias 
at  Stoke  Newington,  those  planted  in  soil  consisting  of  about  three  parts 
out  of  four  of  rotten  hotbed  dung,  none  died,  and  the  growth  and  bloom 
were  the  astonishment  of  many  practicals  who  saw  them. 

Ivy. — W.  W.  W. — The  common  Irish  ivy  is  the  best  you  on  use  for 
edging  tbe  large  compartments  in  a public  garden.  Do  not  employ 
Hedera  Regneriana  except  in  some  isolated  spot  apart  from  the  general 
scheme,  as  it  begins  to  grow  so  late  in  the  season  that  at  this  time  of  year 
it  is  scarcely  presentable.  In  a warmer  climate  than  yours  we  might 
recommend  it,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  extreme  east  of  England  except 
as  a wall  shrub  ; and  when  warmed  by  a wall,  it  is  scarcely  any  later  in 
making  its  new  growth  than  any  other  ivy. 

Geranium. — C.  M.,  Isle  of  Wight. — Your  seedling,  the  result  of  a cross 
between  Helen  Lindsay  and  Lord  Palmerston,  is  a nosegay  of  the  grandest 
character,  ihe  truss  of  immense  size,  the  flowers  bright  pink.  The  nearest 
to  it  in  the  nosegays  is  Boule  d’Asperides,  which  is  a lighter  colour  thaa 
yours. 

Dahlias. — W.  Price. — The  following  area  good  selection:  Miss  Hen- 
shaw,  Mrs.  Piggott,  Charlotte  Dorling,  Bird  of  Passage,  Helen  Potter, 
Norfolk  Hero,  Hugh  Miller,  Charles  Turner,  Fanny  Purohase,  Leah,  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  Anne  Austin.  Madge  Wildfire,  Lord  Palmerston,  Bob  Ridley, 
Scarlet  Gem,  Andrew  Dodd,  Lord  Derby,  Midnight,  James  Baekhouse, 
Juno,  Lilac  Queen,  Criterion,  Blushing  Fifteen,  Dursley  Gem,  Charles 
Perry,  Garibaldi,  Regularity,  Startler,  Artemus  Ward,  Miss  Frampton, 
Stafford’s  Gem,  Lady  Paxton,  Norah  Creina,  Pauline,  Prospero,  and  Fanny 
Sturt. 

*„*  Several  reports  are  unavoidably  kept  back,  owing  to  tho  pressure 
on  our  space  this  week. 


Floral  and  Choral. — Tho  other  morning  Mr.  Punch,  ns  ho  chipped  his 
second  egg,  brw  his  youngest  daughtor  smiling  at  this  notice  in  the 

Guardian  : — 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  nEAD  GARDENER,  nas  great  interest 
in  flowers.  Lately  takou  bass  part  in  surplioed  olioir.  Singlo.  Steady.  Good 
roforonco.  Address,  kc. 

Well,  what  is  thoro  to  laugh  at,  MissP  was  Mr.  Punch's  stern  romark. 
There  is  nothing  vory  ludiorous  in  tho  fact  that  a gardener  is  able  to  sing 
buss,  oli,  you  .in'  tickled  by  the  surplice,  nro  you  ? A gardener  in  a eurplioe ! 
Well,  pray,  and  why  not,  Miss?  “ A saint  in  serge  is  twice  a saint  in  lawn;” 
and  a buss  voice  in  a surplioo  may  to  some  oars  sound  far  finer  than  if  its 
possessor  merely  wore  a fustian  jackot.  Resides,  tho  surplioo  shows  tho 
gardener  is  a man  of  High  Ohuroh  views,  and  not  a dangerous  dissenter  ; 
and  this  may  servo  to  recommend  him  very  strongly  to  somo  people.  Thoro 
aro  personB  in  tho  world  who  would  hardly  oat  asparagus,  if  they  know  that 
it  was  cut  by  a go-to-mooting  gardener. — Punch. 
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Victoria  Park  is  again  in  danger  of  being  despoiled,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  parts  of  London  are  crying  out  for 
help  to  resist  the  invader,  and  establish  inviolate  their  right 
to  recreation  and  fresh  air  on  the  290  acres  originally  allotted 
them.  A year  ago  it  was  proposed  by  certain  gas  companies  to 
erect  new  works  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  a portion  of  the 
park  much  frequented  by  the  public ; and,  after  a hard  battle  with 
the  promoters,  they  were  beaten,  and  retired.  Now  the  speculative 
builder  is  the  invader  ; and  it  is  reported  that  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  area,  now  covered  with  grass-turf  and  trees,  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  building  purposes,  reducing  the  park  to  less 
than  200  acres,  though  the  original  290  afford  a space  far  too 
contracted  for  the  tens  of  thousands  who  need  a place  of  open-air 
resort  for  healthful  exercise  in  this  part  of  London.  This  is  a very 
serious  case,  and  we  trust  it  will  meet  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, not  alone  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  the 
park  is  known  and  appreciated,  but  throughout  London — yes,  and 
throughout  the  country ; for  it  is  a matter  of  more  than  local  im- 
portance. The  preservation  of  public  parks  and  pleasure  grounds 
generally  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  preservation  of  this  particular 
park  ; and  public  opinion  must  now  be  heard  in  defence  of  public 
rights,  for  opinion  is  the  only  weapon  the  people  possess  either  for 
the  defence  or  advancement  of  their  rights  and  interests. 

Victoria  Park  was  opened  1842.  As  an  open  space,  it  was 
from  the  first  of  inestimable  value  to  the  over-crowded  districts  of 
Mile  End,  Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel,  Shoreditch,  and  Hackney. 
But,  as  a park,  it  has  only  within  some  seven,  or  at  the  most  ten, 
years  past  acquired  any  degree  of  celebrity  for  its  beauty.  The 
site  was  never  inviting,  and  it  has  always  been  severed  into  two 
parts  by  a public  road.  Everything  in  the  laying  out  of  this  park 
was  done  in  a careless  manner — in  a manner  which  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  at  the  West  End  of  London,  The  trees,  in  irregular 
plantations,  were  planted  in  rows  ; the  walks  and  roads  were  made 
to  follow  every  little  irregularity  of  surface ; the  ground  was  sown 
with  grass  without  being  levelled,  and  the  margin  of  a sheet  of 
water  was  left  with  a steep  gravelly  bank  from  three  to  twelve  feet 
high.  The  trees  have  saved  it.  They  have  grown  superbly  ; they 
have  obliterated  harsh  lines,  and  harmonized  incongruous  elements; 
they  have  given  an  air  of  richness  and  repose  to  a place  which  was 
made  wild  without  being  made  picturesque  ; they  have  contributed 
variety,  comfort,  and  shade  to  walks  that  were  designed  with  bad 
taste,  aud  have  made  views  of  their  own,  irrespective  of  the  levels 
and  configurations  of  the  principal  compartments.  Under  the 
skilful  care  and  ceaseless  watchfulness  of  Mr.  Prestoe,  Victoria 
Park  has  become  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  As  an  arboretum,  it  is 
worth  preserving  intact ; as  a place  for  recreation,  and  as  one  of 
the  lungs  of  London,  it  is  worth  any  sacrifice  to  keep  the  builders 
from  encroaching  on  its  precincts.  The  population  that  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  a direct  interest  in  the  preservation  of  this  park 
numbers  at  least  one  million  persons ; so  we  are  assured  by  Messrs. 
John  Holms  and  John  Plummer,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  toiling 
population  of  East  London,  have  besought  us  to  aid  in  checking 
the  progress  of  spoliation.  It  would  be  a calamity  for  this  now 
beautiful  park  to  be  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions.  Not  an  acre 
can  be  spared ; it  is  actually  too  small  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  dedicated,  and  all  the  open  spaces  nearest  to  it  are  fast  being 
cut  up  by  railways  or  covered  by  houses.  Moreover,  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  metropolis  are  the  least  salubrious  : there  are  factories 
innumerable ; there  are  vast  districts  inhabited  by  the  poorest 
classes,  where,  owing  to  imperfect  drainage  and  over-crowding, 
fever  is  a permanent  plague,  and  cholera  a frequent  visitant.  In  a 
very  few  years  hence  Victoria  Park  will  stand  alone,  the  only  breezy 
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open  space  for  miles  around,  the  last  refuge  of  the  destitute  when 
desirous  of  a breath  of  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  the  music  of  a 
bird  or  a rustling  leaf.  To  cover  one  acre  of  this  ground  will  be 
a crime ; and  this  crime  can  only  be  averted  by  the  power  of 
public  opinion,  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  be  uttered  promptly 
and  without  equivocation. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  this  case  brought  before  us  and  not  feel 
that  the  governing  classes  are  over  careful  of  themselves.  We 
believe  there  is  not  an  Englishman,  rich  or  poor,  who  grudges  the 
expenditure  incurred  for  the  keeping  and  embellishing  of  the  West- 
End  parks.  We  confess,  speaking  for  ourselves  alone,  that  we  do 
not ; and  we  hope  yet  to  see  the  beautiful  gardens  lately  planted  by 
Albert  Gate  in  Hyde  Park  extended  westward,  so  as  to  take  in 
another  strip  of  the  sheep-walk  which  abuts  upon  the  Drive  there. 
But  it  will  be  supremely  indecent  if  the  government  permit  the 
abstraction  from  the  poor  of  the  East-end  of  London  of  100  acres 
of  recreation-ground,  while  the  parks  in  the  West  of  London,  and 
to  which  the  wealthy  chiefly  resort,  are  being  made  more  and  more 
magnificent.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  public  expenditure  should 
be  regulated  by  just  principles,  that  we  implore  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  all  classes  to  put  such  pressure  upon  the  government 
as  shall  secure  the  preservation  of  Victoria  Park ; for  one  third  part 
of  the  whole  population  of  London  look  to  it  as  their  only  place  of 
free  resort  for  healthful  exercise  and  innocent  recreation.  There 
should  be  meetings  called  in  all  parts  of  London,  and  petitions  and 
protests  should  be  poured  in  upon  the  government  while  an  hour 
remains  to  avert  the  contemplated  mischief.  Let  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham — all  the  great  towns — help  in  the  same 
direction,  remembering  that  if  public  parks  of  which  the  London 
poor  are  almost  the  sole  possessors,  can  be  turned  into  building 
ground  at  the  whim  of  a commission,  all  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  country  may  be  robbed  of  their  breathing  grounds, 
and  the  poor  be  everywhere  excluded  from  the  occasional  enjoyment  of 
the  sight  of  a green  tree,  except  by  climbing  the  wall  of  a private 
garden,  or  rusticating  in  the  midst  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Messrs. 
Holms  and  Plummer  say  in  their  appeal,  “ Fancy  that  portion  of 
St.  James’s  Park  abutting  on  Piccadilly  being  covered  with  houses  ! 
This  is  what  is  being  done  at  Victoria  Park.”  If  the  people 
are  resolute  they  can  defend  themselves,  and  if  they  are  not  the  park 
must  go  ; for  the  governing  classes  of  this  country  are  strangers 
alike  to  the  justice  and  generosity  needed  to  bring  about  a sufficient 
opposition  to  stay  the  wroDg  that  it  is  intended  to  perpetrate  in  the 
East  End  of  London. 


The  Lindley  Library. — In  another  column  will  be  found  copies  of 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1866,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  establish  a library  under  the  fore- 
going designation,  the  nucleus  to  be  the  late  Dr.  Lindley’s  own  library, 
which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  already  provisionally  secured.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  accept  the 
proposal  in  its  entirety,  with  the  slight  exception  of  suggesting  an  amend- 
ment of  the  5th  clause.  At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  held  on  Monday  last,  the  proposals  were  con- 
firmed, inclusive  of  the  amendment  suggested  in  clause  5.  We  may 
therefore  consider  the  “ Lindley  Library  ” as  a fait  accompli. 

Worcester  Flower-Show. — This  kind  of  exhibition  has  long  been  in 
abeyance  in  Worcester  (says  the  Worcester  Herald ),  owing  to  a variety  of 
causes,  jealousies,  indifference,  &c.,into  which  we  need  not  enter.  An  effort, 
however,  is  at  length  about  to  be  made  for  the  re-establishment  of  flower- 
shows.  A short  time  ago  sevrral  promoters  of  the  cause  issued  a circular, 
setting  forth  their  desire,  and  several  subscriptions  were  promised,  including 
£5  from  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  Mr.  H.  Gummery,  of  St.  John’s,  was  elected 
hon.  sec.,  and  called  a public  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  a f irtnight  since. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Mayor  (John  Stallard,  Esq.) ; also  present 
Messrs.  W.  Webb  (Sheriff),  E.  Webb,  Josiah  Stallard,  J.  Wrood,  Redgrave, 
Birley,  Evans,  Close,  Bozward,  and  J.  W.  Williams.  The  Mayor,  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  said  that  the  objects  of  the  meeting  were  to  decide  if  it  was 
desirable  to  hold  a flower-show  in  this  city  during  the  present  year,  and  if  so 
to  appoint  a committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  He  had  found 
that  this  city  was  greatly  behind  other  places  in  this  respect,  as  in  almost 
every  sma'l  town  and  country  village  the  great  event  of  the  year  was  the 
flower-show,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  had  not  had  one  in  this  city 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Those  which  had  been  held  previously  had 
not  prospered  very  well  in  a financial  point  of  view,  but  still  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  that  should  be  the  case,  and  they  must  manage  to  be  more  careful 
in  the  matter  of  expense.  On  the  last  occasion  they  had  gone  to  a great  ex- 
pense in  engaging  the  band  of  the  Col  'stream  Guards,  but  now  they  had 
plenty  of  local  talent.  Mr.  Redgrave  said  that  the  expense  of  bringing  the 
Coldstream  Guards’  band  here  was  £100.  A short  conversation  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Bozward  agreed  with  the  effort  being  made,  but 
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suggested  that  a cottagers’  show  should  ho  combined  with  the  general  exhi- 
bition. Mr.  Redgrave  said  that  had  always  been  dono,  but  Mr.  Bozward 
wished  the  cottagers’  show  to  bo  made  a special  feature.  A committee  consisting 
of  the  gentlemen  attending  the  meeting  was  appointed  ; and  on  tho  place  for 
holding  tho  show  being  mooted,  Mr.  Williams  suggested  tho  Market  House, 
which  tho  committee  entirely  approved  of.  A sub-committee  was  then  ap- 
pointed for  making  the  necessary  arrangements,  to  collect  subscriptions,  and 
to  call  a general  committee  meeting  when  requisite.  Mr.  Gummery  was 
unanimously  appointed  hon.  sec.  It  is  intended  that  the  first  show  shall  bo 
held  in  July,  and  another  in  September. 

The  Manchester  Exhibition,  which  was  opened  yesterday  in  the 
Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent 
ever  held  in  the  northern  parts.  Southern  growers  have  contributed 
liberally,  indeed,  there  are  but  few  names  amongst  celebrated  exhibitors 
wanting  ; but  the  local  support  accorded  is  even  more  satisfactory,  we  think, 
than  all  the  assistance  rendered  from  distant  gardens.  Manchester  is  a 
sm<ky  city  and  has  a bad  climate,  yet  the  contributions  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  ate  both  numerous  and  meritorious  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  Magazine  is  printing  while  we  insert  these  few  words  to 
chronicle  a good  beginning  ; in  our  next  we  shall  hope  to  present  a report. 
It  is  expected  that  on  Monday  next  many  thousands  of  visitors  will 
arrive  from  the  great  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  round  about,  and 
even  from  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham.  We  can  assure  our  friends 
of  tbe  midland  and  northern  districts  that  an  hour  or  two  of  travel  will 
be  but  a small  effort  as  compared  with  the  magnificent  spectacle  and  the 
abundant  interest  of  this  exhibition. 

Another  Hydropult ! — We  have  been  asked  to  try  the  “Niagara” 
(Holman’s  patent),  manufactured  by  Tangje  and  Holman,  of  Birmingham, 
and  10,  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  London,  and  it  has  been  fairly  tested  and 
taken  to  pieces.  It  is  not  made  of  “ brown  paper,”  as  an  instrument  of 
this  class  was  once  described  to  be  in  these  pages;  nor  is  it  a “foot 
refrigerator,”  to  use  another  term  applied  to  a bydrcpult  that  wetted  the 
operator’s  feet  as  much  as  the  plants  for  which  the  water  was  solely  in- 
tended. This  is  at  once  a substantial  and  a skilfully  constructed  engine, 
demanding  no  extravagant  exertion,  and  performing  its  work  admirably. 
It  has  one  piston-rod  only,  and  tbe  possibility  of  going  out  of  gear  by  any 
lateral  pressure  of  the  hand  is  reduced  to  a minimum  ; but  there  are  two 
cylinders,  one  for  drawing,  the  other  for  delivery;  and  an  air  vessel  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  machine  contributes  in  a material  degree 
to  render  its  aciion  easy  and  constant.  It  has  a solid  foot,  two  lengths  of 
hose,  and  a jet  fitted  with  a spreader,  so  that  a stream  or  a fine  shower  may 
be  produced  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
“Niagara”  force-pump  as  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  portable  engines 
adap'ed  for  garden  use  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

Finchley,  Friern  Barnet,  and  Hornsey  Horticultural  Society. — 
A special  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  The  Compasses, 
Hornsey,  on  the  28th  ult.,  to  receive  subscriptions  and  applications  from 
gardeners  and  cottagers  who  wish  to  exhibit  at  the  forthcoming  show, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  tbe  beautiful  grounds  belonging  to  the  Priory, 
Hornsey.  To  Horatio  Cooper,  Esq.,  are  the  inhabitants  of  these  northern 
suburbs  much  indebted  for  a personal  canvass  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
which  has  materially  strengthened  the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  schedule 
of  prizes  to  be  competed  for  on  the  4th  of  July  next  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  late  frosts  have  done  much  damage  to  the  peach  crop  in  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  U.S. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Virginia  now  going  into  the  American  market  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  raised  for  many  years,  and  is  commanding 
high  prices. 

A new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  fruit  trade  at  Philadelphia  by  the 
large  number  of  vessels  which  are  constantly  clearing  from  that  port,  with 
petroleum  for  the  Mediterranean,  returning  laden  with  Messina  and 
Palermo  oranges  and  lemons,  all  of  which  find  ready  sale  at  from  50  cents 
to  5 dols.  75c.  per  box. 


PROPOSED  FOEMATION  OF  A HORTICULTURAL 
LIBRARY  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  tbe  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Botanical  CoDgress  with  the  following  corre- 
spondence  : — 

Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  April  11,  1867. 

Sir, — I am  desired  by  tbe  Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  to  forward  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  certain  pro- 
posals for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  funds  now  in  its  hands,  adopted  at 
its  last  meeting,  arid  through  which  it  is  trusted  the  Sooiety  will  derive 
some  permanent  benefit  in  acknowledgment  of  the  facilities  granted  by 
your  Council  to  tbe  Committee  at  the  time  the  extension  of  the  Great  Show 
was  thought  desirable. 

May  I beg  that  you  will  lay  the  proposals  before  the  Council  at  tho 
earliest  opportunity,  and  that  you  will  as  soon  as  possible  acquaint  me 
with  its  reply. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Thomas  Moore. 

To  the  Secretary  of  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Executive  Committee , embodying  the  proposals  above 
referred  to. 

“ 1 . That  tho  surplus  funds  realized  at  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  of  1866  bo  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
Horticultural  and  Botanical  Library,  to  bo  vested  in  seven  Trustees,  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  to  be  called  the  Lindley  Library,  in  memory 
of  tho  late  1 'r.  Lindley,  and  his  zealous  dovotion  to  the  cause  of  Horti- 
cultural and  Botanical  Scionco. 

“ 2.  £600  of  this  surplus  to  bo  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Lindley’s 
own  library.  As  it  appears  thut  tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society  lias 
already  provisionally  secured  possession  of  tins  collection  with  a view 
to  prevent  its  dispersion,  tho  Society  to  surrender  it  to  the  Trustees 
absolutely,  in  consideration  of  being  repaid  the  sum  of  .£600  in  ques- 
tion. 

“ The  Society  to  consent  to  tbe  Library  now  proposed  to  bo  formed 
being  placed  in  the  Council  Room  during  the  period  of  the  conlinu- 
anno  of  their  lease  under  tho  Royal  Comtutssionors  for  tho  Exhibition 
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“4.  Of  the  balance  of  the  Fund  (about  £1,200)  the  Trustees  to  expend 
such  sum  as  they  may  think  expedient  in  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  book-cases  and  fittings  for  the  reception  of  the  Lindley  Library, 
and  any  subsequent  extension  of  it  in  the  Council  Room  of  the 
Society. 

“5.  The  Library  to  bo  available  for  consultation  by  Fellows,  Members, 
and  Associates  of  the  Royal  Hortienltural  Society,  and  other  persons 
possessing  rights  of  admission  to  tbe  premises;  also  by  gardeners  on 
their  producing  a satisfactory  introduction  from  their  employers,  and 
by  young  gardeners  who  may  have  passed  or  are  preparing  for  the 
examinations  held  by  tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  In  the  case  of  other  persons  to  whom  it  may  appear 
desirable  to  give  the  privilege  of  consulting  tbe  Library,  the  Trustees 
and  the  Society  to  agree  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  privilege 
of  admission  shall  be  given. 

“0.  In  the  event  of  the  books  being  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
book-cases,  the  Society  to  entrust  the  custody  of  the  keys  to  one  of  its 
officers,  who  shall  be  prepared  at  all  reasonable  times  to  give  access  to 
the  books  to  those  persons  entitled  to  consult  them. 

“ 7.  The  remaining  balance  of  the  su'plus,  after  providing  for  the  above 
items  of  expenditure,  and  setting  aside  any  sum  that  may  be  neces-ary 
for  contingencies  (such  as  the  preparation  of  the  trust-deed  hereafter 
referred  to,  <fcc.),  to  be  applied  by  the  Trustees  to  the  purchase  of 
further  works  to  be  added  to  the  Library. 

“ 8.  A trust-deed  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  tbe 
present  arrangement, — three  of  the  Trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the 
International  Execntive  Committee  (namely,  the  three  S-  cretaries  of 
the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress, 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  and  Dr.  R.  Hogg),  three  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (namely,  the  Treasurer  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  time  being,  and  one 
other  person  to  be  chosen  by  tbe  Society),  and  one  to  be  added  by  the 
six  Trustees  above-mentioned  jointly. 

“9.  The  Trustees  to  have  the  power  of  removing  the  whole  of  the 
books  purchased  under  the  trust,  or  added  to  the  Library  by  presenta- 
tion, together  with  all  the  book-cases,  fittings,  &c.,  referred  to  in 
paragraph  4,  in  the  event  of  the  determination  of  the  lease  held  by 
the  Society  under  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  of  making  such 
arrangemements  as  they  may  think  fit  for  establishing  the  Library 
elsewhere.’’ 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington, 
April  17,  1867. 

Sir, — The  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  respecting  their  surplus,  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  forward  me,  was  yesterday  read  to  the  Council, 
and  I am  requested  to  convey  to  you  their  thanks  for  the  very  liberal 
proposition  which  your  Committee  has  made. 

The  Council  will,  as  wished,  surrender  absolutely  the  Lindley  Library 
for  tbe  sum  of  £600  ; and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  8,  has 
elected  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders  as  the  third  and  permanent  Trustee  from 
the  Council. 

With  respect  to  paragraph  5,  the  Council  would  prefer  that  the 
admission  of  strangers  should  be  regulated  by  the  Trustees,  and  perhaps 
your  Committee  will  find  no  difficulty  in  adding  this  slight  concession  to 
their  very  handsome  present. 

The  Council  desire  me  to  add  that  in  their  opinion  no  better  or  more 
acceptable  return  could  have  been  made  to  the  Society  for  the  facilities 
afforded  to  your  Committee  by  the  Council. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  Henry  Scott,  Secretary. 

To  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

First  great  Show,  Wednesday',  May  29. 

( Concluded  from  page  228.) 

Roses. — Tbe  trade  class  for  ten  pot-roses  brought  a lively  competition, 
and  secured  for  the  enrichment  of  tho  tent  several  magnificent  groups  of 
plants.  There  could  be  no  question  about  the  superiority  of  tbe  ten  from 
Mr.  Turner,  for  which  tho  first  place  was  awarded.  They  were  of  great 
size,  symmetrical  and  uniform  in  shape,  not  over-tied,  yet  precisely  finished. 
In  respect  of  leaves  and  flowers,  their  quality  was  such  as  is  but  rarely 
seen ; fresh  to  a marvel,  and  arresting  attention  instantly  by  a certain 
grandeur  of  carriage  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe.  The 
varieties  were  Charles  Lawson  (the  grandest  of  all  as  to  size,  number  of 
flowers,  and  general  condition),  Vicomte  Vigier,  Anna  Alexicff,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Celine  Forcstier,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Baronno  Prevost,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Victor  Verdior.  Second  in  this 
class,  Mr.  William  Paul,  with  fine  examples  of  Lord  Raglan,  Paul  Perras 
(huge  in  size  and  perfect  in  finish),  Madame  Willermoz,  Juno,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami  (with  more  colour  than  usual),  Ltelia,  President,  Charles  Lawson, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Carolino  do  Sansal.  Third,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
of  tho  Old  Nurseries,  Chcshunt,  with  a superb  CMitio  Forestior,  Charles 
Lawson,  Madame  J.  Damn,  Paul  Ricaut,  Louise  Odior,  Madame  St. 
Joseph  (splendid),  Baronno  Provost,  Senateur  Vaisso,  Victor  Verdior, 
Gloiro  de  Dijon.  Mr.  Francis  came  in  fourth  with  plants  that  had  been 
respectable,  but  wero  now  worn  out,  and  tho  itowors  falling  to  pieces.  In 
tho  amateur  class,  the  best  plants  came  from  Mr.  Terry,  gardener  to  G. 
Puller,  Esq.,  Youngsbury.  Cut  flowers  wero  abundant  in  the  annexe, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  contributing  a beautiful  colloctiou. 

Orchids. — Tbe  display  of  tkeso  was  a pleasing  feature  of  tho  show  ; 
hut  tho  truth  must  bo  told,  that  there  was  scarcely  a plant  in  tho  whole  of 
tho  bank  thaFmorited  special  attention  or  admiration  from  a professional 
point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  beautiful  plants,  and 
amongst  thorn  many  interesting  spoeios  and  varieties.  Mr.  Penny,  gar- 
dener to  II.  II.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park,  took  tho  first 
place  in  tho  class  for  fifteen  with  a very  pretty  lot.  in  perfect  health,  and 
comprising  a very  good  selection.  They  wore  ns  follows:  Lirlia  purpurain, 
Aorides  Fieldingii,  Aorides  virens,  Dendrobium  nobile,  Plmlmnopsis  grandi- 
flora,  Saccolabium  curvatum,  Vanda  suavis,  Ly caste  Skinuen,  Oncidium 
sarcodes,  (lypripedimn  barbalum  superbmn,  Oypripedium  lievigatum,  U011- 
tloobium  I’arisltii  (with  two^spikos  out,  and  more  coming),  Aorides  Wurneri, 
Calaulho  voratrifolium,  Odoutoglossum  phaluenopsis.  Kir.  Wilson,  gar- 
dener to  William  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  took  (ho  second  place  with 
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nn  interesting  group,  comprising  examples  of  Cypripedium  nnudatum  (with 
over  a dozen  flowers,  the  tails  of  which  were  thirty  inchos  in  length), 
Eriopsis  rutilus  (a  pretty  and  valuable  orchid),  Waracewiezella  discolor, 
the  oharming  Odontoglosanm  Alexandno  (with  its  chaste  ami  peerless 
floweis),  Dendrobiura  densiflornm,  Gattleya  citrina,  anil  others.  The  third 
prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sidney,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  Kllis, 
Tloddesdon.  In  this  group,  a good  Caltloya  Mosai®,  also  the  intensely 
bright  orange-ooloutod  Lffllia  oinnabarina,  a good  Phalmnopsis  grandiflora, 
and  Epiphora  puhoscens.  Fourth,  Mr.  Peed.  The  first  prize  for  eight 
orohids  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  It.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Ware. 
One  of  the  most  striking  plants  in  this  group  was  Cattleya  Kkinneri,  with 
five  spikes  of  eight  flowers  each,  of  the  most  lovely  rose. purple  eolour  ; 
also  Cypripedium  Stonei,  Aerides  Lindleyano,  Phalmnopsis  grandiflora, 
Vanda  suavis,  Cltysis  Limminghii  (with  five  spikes),  Calanthe  veratrifoliB, 
nnd  Vanda  tricolor.  Mr.  Wiggins  seoond,  with  a good  Dendrohium  densi- 
florum,  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum,  Saoeolabium  prromorsum,  and  others. 
Mr.  Fairliairn  nnd  Mr.  Young  also  contributed.  In  the  collection  from  the 
last-named  exhibitor,  a beautiful  Pha'mnopsis  Schilleriana.  In  the  trade 
class  for  six,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  took  first  place  with  Aerides  Field- 
ingii,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  Lrolia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossiao  snperba, 
Cattleya  lobata.  Mr.  Williams  sent  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Dendrohium  nobile 
Walliehianum,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  Vanda  insignia. 
Third,  Messrs.  Lee. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  display  of  these  was  most 
profuse,  nnd  the  immense  variety  of  forms  and  colours  found  amongst 
them  contributed  in  a very  material  degree  to  the  enrichment  of  this 
splendid  exhibition.  In  the  class  for  ti-n,  Mp.  Baines  took  the  lead  with  a 
faultless  group;  second,  Mr.  Peed  ; third,  Mr.  Kemp ; fourth,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler. 
In  the  class  for  six,  first  position  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to 
J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton;  second,  Mr.  Coles,  gardener  to  H.  H.  P. 
Henderson,  Esq.,  Beckenham  ; third,  Mr.  Wilkie,  gardener  at  Oak  Lodge, 
Kensington.  The  trade  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Lee,  Rhodes,  Glendinning, 
Williams,  and  Baxendine.  In  the  class  for  six  plants,  Mr.  Ward,  gardener 
to  F.  G.  Wilkie,  Esq.,  Leyton,  first;  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Norwood,  second.  To  enumerate  subjects  shown  is  impossible;  the 
following  were,  however,  more  especially  worthy  of  notice:  Medenilla 
magnifies,  grandly  done,  by  Mr.  Wilkie;  Acrophyllum  venosum,  from  Mr. 
Baines,  extra  fine;  also  from  the  same,  Genetyllus  tulipifera,  trained  to  a 
huge  balloon,  and  evenly  covered  with  flowers;  Mr.  Peed  had  a fine  Alla- 
manda  grandiflora,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  and  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica. 
In  various  groups  there  were  noticeable  examples  of  Stepbanotis  floribunda, 
Dipladenia  crassinoda,  Leschenaultia  biloba,  Statice  Holfordi  and  pro- 
fuse, Tetratheca  veriicillata,  Clerodendron  Thomsonise  and  C.  Balfourise, 
Ixora  auruntiaca  and  coceinea,  Hremanthus  puniceus,  Pimelea  decussata, 
Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  Polysgala  cordifolia,  Aphelexis  macrantho, 
&c. — Fine-foliaged  Plants  were  plentiful;  the  contributors  were  Messrs. 
Lee,  Williams,  Wheeler,  Fairbairn,  Baines,  Glendenning,  Ward,  and  others. 
Mr.  Baines  presented  his  fine  pans  of  Sarracenias;  in  other  collections 
were  Rhopalas,  Yuccas,  Aloes,  Cordylines,  Palms,  Tree-Ferns,  Alocasias, 
Cycads,  Pandanads,  Beaucarneas,  Dracaenas,  &e.  Mr.  Fairbairn  showed 
Alocasia  zebrina,  so  placed  that  its  finely-marked  stems  were  near  the  eye 
and  the  leaves  overhead.  When  placed  in  this  way  it  is  a much  more 
interesting  plant  than  when  tilted  forward  so  as  to  display  the  upper  sides 
of  the  leaves ; it  is  then  somewhat  coarse. — Exotic  Ferns  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Williams,  Taylor,  Baines,  and  others.  Mr.  Ivery  presented 
British  Ferns,  as  did  also  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth. 

New  Plants. — Numerous  certificates  were  awarded  for  new  plants  of 
merit.  Amongst  them  were  the  following:  Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata, 
from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Messrs.  Veitch.  Echites  rubro-venosa,  irom 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Bull.  Diehorisandra  mosaica,  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Bull.  Maranta  illustris.  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Mr.  Bull.  Coleus  Veitchii,  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Panicum  variegatum,  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Eetinospora  fihfera,  from  Messrs.  Veitch.  Antliurium  regale,  from 
Messrs.  Veiteb,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Bull.  Tillandsia  argentea,  from  Mr. 
Bull.  Amorphophallus  nobilis,  from  Mr.  Bull.  Agave  macrantha,  a fine 
broad-leaved,  glaucous-tinted  species,  with  distinct  and  formidable  spines, 
will  no  doubt  make  a splendid  plant  when  of  sufficient  age  to  show  its 
characters : this  came  from  Mr.  Bull.  Elandfordia  Cunninghami,  from 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son;  this  is  a valuable  novelty,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  a new  plant,  having  been  discovered  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham.  It  is  a tuberous-rooted  evergreen  greenhouse  plant, 
with  glossy  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  a flower-scape  bearing  a cluster  of 
bell-shaped  flowers  of  a brilliant  copper  colour.  From  the  same,  the  new 
oraDge-leaved  elm,  Ulmus  campestris  aurea,  and  the  new  golden-leaved 
alder,  Atnus  glutinosa  aurea , both  of  them  beautiful  trees.  Mr.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  W Marshall,  E q.,  brought  a good  variet.v  of  Miltonia  specta- 
bilis,  called  rosea,  and  a nice  plant  of  the  rare  Dendrohium  thyrsiflorum. 

New  Pelargoniums. — The  new  pelargoniums  made  a distinct  and  inte- 
resting feature,  and  amoDgst  them  were  certainly  some  beautiful  and  useful 
varieties,  but  only  two  or  three  were  remarkable  for  distinctness  and 
high  quality.  From  G.  W.  Hoyle,  Esq.,  Reading — Man  of  Mark,  small, 
neat,  quite  finished  in  smoothness  and  colour,  rosy  carmine,  with  small 
black  spots,  the  top  petals  dark;  first-class.  Victor,  large,  floe  form, 
pinkish  rose,  white  throat,  dark  top;  first-rate.  Example,  medium  size, 
perfectly  circular,  smooth  and  finished,  rich  carmine,  white  throat,  dark 
top  ; first-rate.  From  Mr.  Nye,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Windsor — 
The  Emperor,  very  large  and  showy,  fine  broad  petals,  but  the  top  petals 
rather  curled  at  the  base,  soft  clear  pink,  the  top  petals  reddish  pink, 
with  small  dark  blotch  ; a handsome  flower.  Eob  Roy,  large,  fine  form, 
smooth,  carmine-pink,  with  superb  top, dark  shading  to  lake ; one  of  the  best 
of  the  season.  Grandee,  small,  perfect  form,  pale  pink,  dark  top  ; first- 
rate.  Northern  Star,  small,  oraDge-red,  top  dark,  rough.  Troubadour , 

large,  with  a slight  fold  at  base  of  top  petals,  clear  salmon,  top  pttals 
reddish  salmon,  with  small  maroon  blotch.  The  Peer,  large  and  fine,  only 
one  flower  fully  expanded  to  judge  it  by,  and  that  beautifully  formed  and 
quite  smooth ; colour  pink,  beaviiy  overlaid  with  lake  veins,  top  petals 
maroon-black,  with  sharp  whitish  edge;  very  showy  and  fine,  but  not 
enough  of  it  for  a final  decision.  Conquest,  in  the  style  of  The  Peer,  but 
apparently  wanting  in  smoothness;  very  handsome  and  effective.  Auto- 
crat, large,  rough,  salmon-flesh,  daik  top  ; pretty.  Magician,  large,  good 
form  but  scarcely  smooth,  clear  rich  carmine,  top  richly  veined  ; fine  for 
colour.  From  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck,  E-q.,  Isleworth — Hermit, 
large,  fine  form,  blush  white,  top  petals  maroon  shading  to  lake,  richly 
veined;  first-rate.  Lady  of  Quality,  sm»ll,  extremely  neat  and  perfec  ly 
finished,  clear  red  with  lake  veins,  tup  very  dark,  with  sharp  red  line; 


first-rate.  Aspasia,  largo,  good  form,  wrnkle  in  top  petals,  rosy  pinkj 
top  petals  dark,  whito  throat.  Orange  Spot,  small,  orange-scarlet  arid 
black  apots,  dark  top  ; good  for  oolour.  Mignonette,  small  and  neat,  top 
petals  wrinkled,  lively  and  lovely  shade  of  carmine,  top  petals  blotched 
black  ; very  rioh.  Armidu,  neat,  rosy  carmine,  dark  top.  The  Cardinal,  large, 
rough,  orange-red.  Calypso,  small,  clear  salrnon-red,  durk  top;  second- 
rate.  Queen  of  Roses,  huge,  good  form  hut  not  perfeot,  intense  pure  car- 
mine, with  shade  of  violet  in  throat,  top  petals  with  daik  blotch.  L’ Em- 
pereur,  oarminc-pink,  dark  top,  pale  throat;  pretty,  but  second-iate. 
Eleotra,  large,  good  form,  pale  flesh,  dark  top  shading  to  lake,  white  throat ; 
a floe  flower,  peotiliar  and  striking.  Aurora,  neat,  good  form,  lake,  dark 
top;  good.  From  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough — Throe  Fancies:  East  Lynne, 
a pretty  flower,  large,  rioh  rosy  carmine,  whitish  throat;  Marmion.  m-at, 
hnt  soaroely  smooth  enough,  reddish  oarmine,  whitish  throat ; Pink  of 
Perfection,  small,  magenta,  pale  centre.  Thpae  three  varieties  appear  to 
be  eminently  adapted  for  speoimen  culture.  From  Messrs.  Dobson  and 
Son,  Isleworth — Magnet,  medium  size,  quite  second-rate  in  form,  flowers  in 
huge  trusses,  colour  fiery  carmine  and  black;  one  of  tho  most  telling 
varieties  for  decoration  ever  seen. 

New  Zonale  Pelargoniums. — An  imraonse  number  of  new  varieties  in 
all  the  classes  were  shown  ; to  describe  them  all  would  be  waste  of  time 
and  spaoe,  and  a needless  tax  on  the  patience  of  readers.  But  a certain 
number  must  have  attention,  and  if  the  following  should  be  thought  too 
long  a list,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  much  curiosity  and  inquiry 
in  reference  to  these  plants,  and  the  only  way  to  sift  out  the  best  from  the 
thousands  offered  us  is  to  go  through  them  carefully  as  opportunities 
happen.  From  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Alban’s,  a series  of  Tricolors  and  others  : 
Miss  Gladstone,  leaf  too  deeply  lobed,  colours  good,  in  the  style  of  Mrs. 
Pollock.  Miss  Watson,  leaf  small,  flat,  round,  no  lobes,  pale  yellow  margin, 
fiery  red  zone,  green  disc,  a few  radiate  bars;  first-rate.  Mrs.  Dix,  like 
the  last,  more  black  and  less  red  in  the  zone,  but  first-rate.  Gipsey  Pride, 
in  the  way  of  Luna,  but  with  larger  leaf. — From  Mr.  John  Mann,  the 
Nursery,  Brentwood,  a large  collection  of  zoned,  bicolored,  and  tricolored 
varieties.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  was  one  called  Leah,  the 
leaf  large,  round,  and  flat,  clear  yellow  margin,  broad  brilliant  zone  of  brick- 
red,  not  far  removed  from  Egyptian  red,  disc  green  and  yellow  rays.  This 
is  an  extraordinary  variety  as  shown,  but  no  dependence  must  be  placed  on 
this  description  for  the  present,  as  the  plant  was  evidently  a seedling 
showing  its  first  break  of  colour,  the  lower  leaves  being  deep  green.  If  it 
should  keep  to  its  present  character,  it  will  be  the  leader  in  a new  race. 
Palladium,  sulphur  yellow  margin,  zone  chesnutand  dark,  disc  dark  green. 
Ldothea,  in  the  way  of  Luna,  but  not  so  good.  Fair  Graham,  in  the  way  of 
Italia  Unit  a,  much  colour  in  the  young  leaves,  the  old  leaves  washy. 
Mario,  large  leaf,  broad  sulphur  margin,  broad  rufous  red  and  olive  zone, 
green  disc.  Little  Wonder,  very  small  and  very  pretty,  a miniature  Lucy 
Grieye;  first-rate.  Lady  Farnham,  large  round  leaf,  yellow  margin,  very 
broad  zone  of  black,  amber,  and  red,  green  disc.  Dido,  a miniature 
tricolor,  straw  edge,  pink  zone,  dark  disc  with  radiate  bars.  Rosa,  dwarf 
habit,  very  compact  and  neat,  pale  yellow  margin,  zone  black  and  red ; 
good.  Diana,  dwarf  and  compact,  leaves  round,  edge  sulphur,  zone  red 
and  dark,  disc  radiate  ; very  pretty.  Prince  of  Wales,  fine  bold  leaf,  in  the 
way  of  Mrs.  Pollock.  Standard  Rearer,  a middling  good  tricolor,  in  the 
Mrs.  Pollock  style.  From  the  same  a series  of  zoned  varieties,  with 
attractive  flowers.  Lord  Derby,  a fine  dark  zoned  leaf,  flowers  large,  finely 
formed,  stout,  smooth,  brilliant  scarlet;  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
scarlets  ever  sbowD.  Juno,  a neat  habited  Dr.  Lindley.  The  Baron,  a 
good  scarlet  crimson  nosegay.  Orion,  a good  scarlet.  Christabel,  salmon 
red,  flowers  good.  Euginie,  good  style  of  growth,  leaves  distinctly  zoned, 
flowers  large,  well  formed,  and  stout,  colour  pale  salmon;  good. — From 
Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  Waltham  Nosegay,  in  the  style  of 
Cybister,  with  carmine  shade.  Dr.  Hogg,  a fine  nosegay,  with  massive 
trusses  and  substantial  flowers;  a fine  shade  of  violet  red.  Peach  Nosegay, 
a good  truss  of  clear  pink.  Jason,  a bad  or  good  self,  yellow  leaf; 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  this  except  in  a bed  or  ribbon-line. — Mr.  Paul 
also  contributed  a beautiful  lot  of  Standards,  most  of  them  tricolor 
varieties;  they  are  effective  ornaments  for  the  conservatory. — From  Messrs. 
F.  and  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  a large  and  beautiful  collection.  Brilliant, 
in  the  style  of  Luna,  with  a fine  bright  orange-brown  zone;  likely  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value  as  a bedder.  Sunshine,  in  the  way  of  Sophia  Duma- 
resque,  first-rate,  the  colouring  bright  and  eveD.  Ariel,  a convex  leaf, 
bold,  cleaD,  creamy  edge  with  tinge  of  rose,  dull  green  disc.  Wonderful, 
quite  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  clear  lemon  edge,  rather  zig  zag  zone  of 
bronze  and  bright  red,  green  disc;  fine.  Miss  Louisa  Smith,  like  the  last, 
so  much  so  that  no  one  could  choose  between  them  haviog  only  a plant  of 
each.  Sylph,  very  delicate  and  pretty,  pale  cream  margin  and  faint  rosy 
zone,  dull  disc.  Glory  of  Dulwich,  a small  tricolor,  with  narrow  jellw 
margin,  broad  bright  red  zone,  through  which  break  a few  dark  rays;  this 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  a general 
favourite.  Two  or  three  guineas  is  nothing  for  the  first  start  to  get  a stock  of 
such  a thing  as  this.  Sunrise,  small,  round,  flat  leaf,  lemon  yellow  margin, 
bright  red  zone,  green  disc,  radiate  bars  breaking  through  to  the  edge. 
Impiratrice  Eugenie,  in  the  way  of  Italia  Unita,  the  young  leaves  cupped, 
all  the  leaves  wrinkled.  Queen  Victoria,  small,  neat,  flat  leaf,  margin 
varying  from  cream  to  gold,  red  zone;  neat  and  pretty.  L' Empereur, 
large  flat  leaf,  quite  round,  without  lobes,  margin  lemon  yellow,  zone  clear 
red,  with  dark  shades  where  rays  from  the  disc  break  through.  Peace, 
large  wrinkled  leaf,  creamy  margiD,  the  zone  very  dark  with  flashes  of  flame 
red ; superb  for  colour,  but  otherwise  faulty.  Sunray,  in  the  sti  le  of 
Glory  of  Dulwich,  leaf  quite  flat  and  round;  a grand  tricolor.  Delicata , 
pale  cream  margin  showing  tints  of  pale  rose,  disc  dull  green.  Champion , 
a very  large  round  leaf,  rather  convex,  margin  sulphur,  plenty  of  red  in 
the  zone  ; fine.  Cleopatra,  in  the  way  of  Luna,  and  first-rate.  Mr.  Grieve , 
medium-sized  leaf,  pale  yellow  margin,  red  zone,  rays  of  yellow  and  green 
extending  from  centre  to  circumference ; handsome  and  disiinct.  Black 
Prince ; this  is  a member  of  the  race  of  the  zoned  scarlets,  and  is  peculiar 
and  str  king  ; the  leaf  has  a broad  black  zone  almost  covering  it,  the 
remaining  parts  being  of  a deep  black  green;  the  flowers  are  first-rate  m 
form  and  substance,  colour  bright  orange  red.  It  stands  apart  from  all 
the  other  scarlets  by  the  contrast  between  its  black  leaves  and  dazzling 
flowers. — Mr.  Stevens,  of  Ealing,  sent  a batch  of  large-leaved  tricolors, 
but  they  were  of  the  wrong  sort,  and  nearly  alike,  the  leaves  large  and 
flat,  margins  creamy  buff  or  pale  yellow,  zones  pale  red,  and  dark  green 
discs  ; rather  coarse,  yet  weak  in  colour,  and  wanting  in  character. 

Miscellaneous  Novelties. — There  are  always  some  subjects  that  it 
would  be  an  error  to  class  as  new  plants,  and  some  such  heading  as  the 
above  becomes  necessary  for  them.  Mr.  Bull  sent  a group  of  new  vaiietiee 
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of  Lobelia  erinus.  Jto.ii/  Oem  is  much  like  the  variety  Messrs.  Carter  sent 
out  a few  years  ago,  called  “ Kermesina,"  and  which  nobody  would  buy, 
though  it  was  exceedingly  pretty:  this  variety  has  plenty  of  purplish  rosy 
flowers.  Celestial,  large,  light  blue  and  white;  no  good.  White  and  Slue, 
very  much  white,  slight  tinge  of  blue;  no  good.  Another  not  named,  and 
the  best  of  the  group,  has  very  pretty  (lowers,  which  are  heavily  striped 
blue  on  a white  ground. — From  Mr.  W.  Paul  a beautiful  collection  of 
Aucubas. — From  several  exhibitors,  but  from  Messrs.  F.  G.  Henderson 
in  particular,  the  Oolden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  which  is  a variety  of 
P.  parthenifolia.  It  has  been  a good  deal  pooh-pooh’d  by  knowing  people, 
but  is  likely  to  be  as  useful  for  bedding  as  many  of  the  best  yellow-leaved 
geraniums,  with  the  advantage  of  being  absurdly  cheap  and  wanting  only 
frame  protection  all  winter,  and  no  proteclion  at  all  in  sheltered  dry  places. 
Jasminum  officinale  aurea,  richly  variegated  with  gold  blotches.  A good 
variegated  form  of  Althea  frutex,  very  much  white  and  cream  ; and  a finely 
variegated  Ligustnm  ovalifolium,  the  greater  part  of  the  plant  beiDg  of  a rich 
gold  colour.  S.  H. 


CAMBRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  on  the  2tlrd  of  May,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  long  and  bright  annals  of  Cambridge  horticulture.  The 
day  was  piercingly  cold,  but  it  was  bright  and  breezy  enough  for  a yacht 
race.  The  question  arose,  would  there  be  a company  ? and  this  question 
was  answered  as  the  day  wore  on  by  the  pouring  in  of  visitors,  who  at  last 
completely  filled  the  great  tent  and  covered  the  beautiful  lawn,  on  which 
the  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  with  Mr.  F.  Godfrey  leading,  warmed 
the  atmosphere  with  melody,  and  sent  the  wind  on  its  journey  westward 
whistling  a pleasant  tune.  To  a stranger,  the  out-door  attractions  were  the 
most  fascinating,  for  the  grounds  of  St.  John’s  College  are  exquisitely  green, 
and  pervaded  by  a quiet  which  is  almost  religious.  The  glorious  elm-trees, — 
Cambridge  is  a paradise  of  elm-trees — the  ample  breadths  of  emerald-green 
turf,  the  romantic  shadows,  the  beautiful  and  various  architecture,  and  the 
clear  winding  Cam,  which  takes  several  turns  through  the  grounds,  are  all 
so  charming  severally,  and  so  happily  blended  into  an  harmonious  whole, 
that  it  is  a question,  when  judges  are  invited  from  a distance,  if  they  should 
not  pay  instead  of  being  paid,  for  enjoyments  of  this  sort  are  not  over 
plentiful.  In  the  tent  there  was  a very  fine  display  of  plants  and  flowers  : 
a centre  table  filled  with  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in  tbe  midst  of 
which  Azaleas  made  a brilliant  show,  and  on  either  hand  continuous  banks 
of  plants,  comprising  amongst  them  many  fine  specimens  and  examples  of 
superior  cultivation.  The  best  group  of  twenty  plants  in  bloom  came  from 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  second  Messrs.  Hudson,  third  Mr.  Snell.  The 
best  ten  came  from  Mr.  Snell,  second  Mr.  J.  J.  Chater.  The  best  speoiraen 
from  Mr.  F.  Butler,  second  Mr.  J.  J.  Chater,  third  Rev.  Dr.  Clark.  Best 
six,  Messrs.  Hudson,  second  Mr.  Butler.  Best  three,  Rev.  Dr.  Clark. 
These  collections  made  an  attractive  bank.  Amongst  the  subjects  shown 
we  noticed  good  examples  of  the  sweet-scented  Rhyncospermum  jasmin- 
oides,  in  most  cases  trained  out  on  wire  balloon-shaped  trellises,  a method 
well  adapted  to  its  sub-scandent  habit.  Pimeleas,  Epacrises,  Hoya  car- 
nosa,  Poljgala  cordifolia,  Genetyllis  tulipifera,  Eriostemon  buxifolia  and 
pulchella,  Boronia  serrulate,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Kalosantbes,  Scarlet  Leschen- 
auliia,  and  various  ferns,  were  noticeable  for  their  beautiful  condition 
and  effective  staging.  A Medenilla  magnifies  in  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Ingram’s  lot  won  many  plaudits  for  that  eminent  firm.  There  were  fine 
examples  also  of  Clerodendron  Thomsonite  and  C.  Balfourise,  covered  with 
their  elegant  flowers.  In  Messrs.  Hudson's  lot,  a Rhododendron,  labelled 
“aureum  glorise  florum,”  presented  a peculiar  and  beautiful  appearanoe  in 
spite  of  its  absurd  name,  the  colour  being  a ghostly  buff,  with  pale  yellow 
top  petals  overlaid  with  ghostly  olive  spots.  For  conservatory  decoration 
this  variety  is  most  desirable,  but  quite  unfit  for  out- door  cultivation.  Of 
orchids  there  were  a few  good  species  in  these  groups,  more  particularly 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  and  Calanthe  veratrifolia.  In  the  classes  for 
orchids,  Mr.  J.  J.  Chater  and  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram  were  the  prin- 
cipal exhibitors.  In  the  classes  for  foliage  plants,  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Ingram  took  the  lead,  Mr.  Hurrell,  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Chater 
following  close.  The  favourite  plants  were  Caladiums,  amongst  which 
Cbantinii  shone  out  conspicuously  as  by  far  the  best.  We  were  pleased  with 
a plant  of  Poocile,  which,  although  rather  burnt  through  insufficient 
shading,  bore  a quite  commanding  character;  tbe  leaf  is  large,  with 
carmine  red  veins  and  pale  red  centre,  tbe  margin  dark  dull  green. 
Houlettii,  Wightii,  and  the  lovely  Belleymei  were  also  well  shown.  With 
the  Caladiums  were  associated  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Marantas,  and  one  of 
the  best  plants  ever  shown  of  the  variegated  Alocasia  macrorhiza. 

In  the  classes  for  geraniums,  the  principal  exhibitors  were  Richard 
Headly,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  Messrs.  Hudson,  Mr.  Hurrell, 
Mr.  F.  Butler,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Chater.  An  interesting  point  arose  in 
judging  the  groups  of  six  show  varieties.  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram 
put  up  six  convex,  uniform,  finely-finished  plants,  solid  with  leaf  and 
bloom,  and  the  colours  well  chosen  for  effect,  both  separately  and  ns  a 
group.  Mr.  Headly  put  beside  them  six  fine  plants  that  were  neither 
so  compact,  so  perfectly  rounded  off  in  convex  outlines,  nor  so  effec- 
tive in  respect  of  colours.  But  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram’s  varieties 
were  decidedly  inferior  to  Mr.  Ileadly’s;  the  flowers  were  rough  though 
showy,  whereas  Mr.  Headly’s  flowers  were  large,  round,  Hat,  and  of  the  true 
florists’  type;  indeed,  Mr.  Headly,  as  everybody  knows,  could  not  endure 
a rough  flower,  no  matter  how  gaudy  its  colours.  How  are  these  to  be 
placed?  The  judges  decided  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram’s  as 
plants,  placing  them  first,  and  Mr.  Headly  second.  In  tbe  show  classes 
there  were  fine  examples  of  Fair  Rosamond,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Sans- 
pareil,  Lilacina,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Rosebud,  Spotted  Gem,  Admiration, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Guillaume  Severeyns,  Lidy  Canning.  In  the  classes 
for  fancies,  we  noticed  Cloth-of-Sdver,  Countess  of  Wa'degrave,  Evening 
Star,  Godfrey  Turner,  Lilac  Queen,  Madame  S»inton-Dolhy,  Madame  Teit- 
jens,  Negro,  Modestum,  Roi  des  Funtaisies,  Undine,  Dolicatuin.  Her- 
baceous and  shrubby  Calceolarias  were  shown  in  plenty,  and  in  beautiful 
condition.  Mr.  Hurrell  took  first  first  plaoe  in  the  herbaceous  class 
with  well  grown  plants,  winch  were  too  nearly  alike;  indeed,  the  her- 
baceous varieties  were  all  apparently  from  inferior  strains,  though 
admirable  as  to  condition  and  bloom.  Mr.  J.  J.  Chater,  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  Mr.  F.  Butler,  contributed  pretty  examples.  In  tbe  eluss  for  shrubby 
kinds,  Mr.  Richard  Headly  stood  all  alone  in  bis  glory,  with  magnifi- 
cent examples,  mountains  of  colour,  and  in  condition  as  to  contour  and 
leafage  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  wo  considered  the  her- 


baceous varieties  below  the  London  standard,  so  we  thought  the  shrubby 
kinds  from  Mr.  Headly  far  in  advance  of  the  same  standard.  One 
called  Diana  presented  a remarkable  appearance.  It  is  in  the  style  of 
Lillio,  with  immense  trusses,  and  large  round  flowers  of  tbe  purest 
yellow.  Pot  Roses  were  shown  in  a fine  condition  by  Mr.  Turner,  first 
for  six ; Mr.  Cumming  and  Mr.  Wallis  best  single  specimens,  and  Mr.  R. 
Headly  first  for  three.  There  was  nothing  new  amongst  them.  Azaleas 
were  plentiful:  first  in  the  class  for  six,  Messrs.  Hudson, second  Mr.Headly; 
in  the  class  for  three,  first  Mr.  Headly,  second  Mr.  W.  P.  Snell ; best 
single  specimen,  Messrs.  Hudson:  these  were  good  throughout,  rich  in 
colour,  and  in  good  training.  Cinerarias  were  past  their  season  ; the  best 
came  from  Mr.  Headly.  Rhododendrons  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Hudson,  Mr.  F.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Chater;  Heaths  by  Mr.  Snell,  Mr. 
Headly,  Mr.  Cumming,  and  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram. 

Cut  flowers  were  not  plentiful,  but  such  as  were  shown  were  good.  Mr. 
neadly  presented  the  best  twelve  tulips,  as  might  be  expected  ; and  from 
the  same  exhibitor  came  the  best  six,  the  beit  three,  and  the  best  one. 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Wallis,  and  Mr.  Serjeant,  followed  with  beautiful  blooms. 
Anemones  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ingle,  Mr.  Serjeant,  and  Mr.  Cross.  Pansies, 
by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wallis,  Mr.  Serjeant,  Mr.  Swan  Wallis,  Mr.  Chater,  and 
Mr.  Lilly.  There  were  numerous  bouquets  and  baskets  of  flowers,  which 
possessed  their  several  points  of  interest  and  attraction.  Some  excellent 
vegetables  and  salads  were  shown  in  the  cottagers’  classes.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  Lightbndy  of  Falkirk,  Mr.  Mudd,  curator  of  tbe  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden,  Mr.  Ricoard  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and 
another  gentleman,  whose  name  has  escaped  our  recollection. 


A DAY  IN  THE  WEST  OF  LONDON. 

Buckingham  Palace  Gardens.  The  Flowers  in  Hyde  Park. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th  of  May  last,  an  impulse  irresistible,  but  not  un- 
accountable, took  possession  simultaneously  of  Mr.  Crute  and  myself  that 
we  would  go  and  see  what  was  being  done  for  the  out-door  comfort  and 
consolation  of  the  poor  rich  people,  who  during  the  severities  of  the 
London  season  commonly  take  air  and  exercise  in  the  parks.  All  in  pure 
philanthropy,  of  course,  and  very  justifiable  I am  sure,  considering  bow 
much  is  done  for  tbe  poor  in  these  times,  and  how  generally  neglected  are 
the  rich.  For  them  (that  is  to  say,  for  the  rich  people)  there  are  no 
scripture  readers,  no  tracts,  no  special  services,  no  free  drinking  fountains, 
no  provision  of  tea  and  cake,  and  amusing  speeches,  each  with  a lovely 
moral  at  the  beginning  or  the  end ; no  hard  free  seats  near  the  door,  with 
cold  pavement  tor  the  feet  and  a cutting  draught  to  act  upon  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  in  the  parish  church  ; no  dissolving  views  and  no  Christmas  boxes. 
To  compensate  for  these  spiritual,  moral,  and  material  voids  in  their  earthly 
lot,  they  ought  to  have  the  consolations  of  a little  nice  gardening  ; and  in 
our  anxiety  to  be  assured  that  this  much  was  done  for  them,  we  (Mr. 
Crute  and  self)  rejected  our  customary  late  Saturday  dinner  and  extra 
half  pint  of  Bordeaux,  and,  with  nothing  beyond  a couple  of  chops  each 
and  a little  brown  sherry  at  the  hour  of  noon  to  support  us  on  our  mission, 
started  together  for  the  scene  of  our  investigation.  On  the  way,  the 
thought  struck  us  that  we  ought  to  call  upon  the  Queen  first;  true  loyalty 
made  us  anxious  about  our  beloved  sovereign’s  welfare  in  respect  of  out- 
door pleasures.  So  we  turned  aside  from  Piccadilly  to  Pimlico,  having  tbe 
evident  approval  of  Field-Marshal  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  he  smiled 
down  from  the  cloud-capped  tower  where,  as  a mounted  sentinel  on  a 
house-top,  he  does  duty  faithfully  atHyde-Park  Corner.  As  Mr.  Matthews 
used  to  say  of  the  countryman  whose “feyther  died  detested  and  agin  his  will,” 
that  he  “ went  to  the  Temple  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  gentleman 
corn’d  out  his  sen,”  so  we  went  to  the  Palace  and  rang  the  bell ; and  in- 
stead of  Her  Majesty,  as  is  the  custom  with  great  people  in  receiving  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  opening  the  door,  Mr.  Wyness,  the  head  gardener, 
came  out  instead  and  gave  us  a welcome.  We  then  learned  that  the  Queen 
was  at  Windsor,  so  we  could  not  dare  to  cherish  the  thought  that  there 
was  any  decline  in  the  observance  of  etiquette  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
Mr.  Wyness  is  too  well  known  to  the  horticultural  world,  and  especially  to 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  to  need  any  introduction.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  is  always  glad  to  hear  mention  of  his  name,  and  still  more  glad 
when  his  able  and  experienced  pen  is  employed  in  these  pages  for  our 
mutual  edification. 

We  very  soon  commenced  a tour  of  the  grounds,  and  I can  assure  you 
that  the  beauty  of  the  place  is  something  astonishing,  if  the  scene  within 
be  fairly  contrasted  with  the  scene  without.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
Buckingham  Palace  is  built  in  a hollow,  and  is  densely  walled  in  by  houses 
on  all  sides  except  that  which  faces  the  park.  The  site  might  most 
appropriately  be  called  the  “ valley  of  smoke  ” all  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  in  autumn  the  name  could  be  changed  to  the  “ valley  of  fog."  That 
the  Queen  should  now  stay  at  Buckingham  Palace  only  as  a matter  of 
convenience,  and  fly  thence  to  Windsor,  or  Osborne,  or  Balmoral,  the  mo- 
ment the  business  calling  her  to  London  is  concluded,  ought  not  to  sur- 
prise any  one  who  has  surveyed  the  wondrous  semicirole  of  roofs  and 
chimneys  to  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  gardeD,  or  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  push  through  a thicket  of  trees  in  order  to  beoome  clothed  with 
soot  from  contact  with  them.  It  is  a wofully  sooty  place — it  is  literally 
bathed  in  smoke  ; and  many  essentials  of  a good  garden  have  ceased  to  be 
possible  since  the  houses  have  multiplied  in  Pimlico,  and  the  fields  and 
gardens  have  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  for  all  this,  it  is  a most  charm- 
ing spot,  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  rather  artificial  in  some  places, 
especially  in  the  boundaries  of  the  lake,  and  the  proportions  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  mounds,  yet  showing  ample  breadth  of  treatment,  and  pre- 
senting many  beautiful  scenes  and  bits  of  soenes,  suoh  as  we  look  for  in  a 
landscape  garden.  The  belts  of  shrubs,  the  knolls,  recesses,  and  isolated 
objects  near  the  garden  entrance  to  the  Palace  aro  as  beautilul  as  in  any 
park  or  garden  in  the  metropolitan  district ; and  I believe  1 may  venture  to 
assert  there  is  not  in  London,  exposed  to  a smoke-olond  so  constant  and  so 
dense,  and  so  unfortunately  situated  as  to  level,  a garden  at  all  comput- 
able with  this  in  freshness,  beauty,  and  interest.  It  is  rich  in  trees  and 
Hhrubs,  everywhere  admirably  kept,  and  its  smooth  green  Iiiwiib  aro  a per* 
petual  testimonial  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  G. 
Wynoss,  Her  Majesty’s  gardener. 

Wo  went  through  the  gardenor’s  garden  first,  and  saw  plenty  of  those 
subjects  to  which  Mr.  Wyness  has  more  especially  directed  his  attention 
dahlias,  chrysanthemums,  fuchsias,  and  geraniums.  The  dahlias  were 
already  planted  out,  and  chrysanthemums  were  pretty  forward  in  pots,  for 
specimens  hereafter.  In  the  greenhouses  there  we  found  extensive 
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collections  of  tho  more  useful  subjoots,  and  how  our  friend's  seed-beds  of 
fuchsias,  geraniums,  chrysanthemums,  and  lobelias,  in  wliioh  wero  many 
good  novelties  that  tbo  public  will  bear  of  in  timo.  Mr.  Wyness  lias  long 
laboured  in  tho  improvement  of  tho  fuchsia,  and  wo  aro  indebtod  to  him 
for  many  of  our  beat  varieties.  Scvoral  pretty  varieties  of  Lobelia  erinus 
took  our  attention  ; but  it  is  only  when  bedded  that  such  things  can  ho 
judged,  and  so  we  soon  got  away  to  the  woodlund  walks,  and  broke  their 
silence  by  three  talking  liko  ono.  Comparing  the  garden  with  the  building 
it  embellishes,  it  has  tho  merit  of  consistency,  for  it  presents  no  such 
diversities  of  style  as  tho  Palace  itself,  where  Mr.  Blore’s  rich  German 
front  is  mixed  up  with  the  trashy  nrchitecturo  of  Nash.  Indeed  Buckingham 
Palace,  architecturally  considered,  is  tho  most  heterogeneous  jumble  of 
costly,  florid,  mean,  shabby,  and  vulgar  work  over  soon  in  modern  times ; 
and,  by  the  way,  modern  times  are  sullloiently  famous  for  architectural 
failures.  In  every  part  of  the  garden  Cheerfulness  reigns  in  company 
with  Quiet.  We  see  here  tho  marvellous  effect  of  trees  in  subduing  the 
harshness  of  artificial  undulations  and  of  harmonizing  eloments  that  must 
originally  have  appeared  incongruous.  We  commenco  our  walk  by 
ascending  a hill,  which  is  thickly  olothed  with  trees.  As  we  descend  on 
the  other  Bide  we  cross  a bridge  to  a pretty  pavilion,  whioh  was  the 
favourite  breakfast  room  when  the  Prince  Consort  was  our  Queen’s  com- 
panion and  the  master  of  this  beautiful  Loudon  garden.  This  pavilion  is 
octagonal,  and  is  superbly  adorned,  the  compartments  being  richly  gilt  in 
a series  of  panels,  and  in  every  panel  is  a highly  finished  frescoe  by  some 
one  of  our  greatest  artists.  From  the  front  of  this  pretty  structure  there 
is  a charming  view  extending  over  gently  undulating  ground,  to  the  right 
being  an  apparently  boundless  extent  of  mixed  tree  and  shrub,  like  the 
outskirts  of  n wood ; in  the  foreground  tall  elms  and  a great  sweep  of 
turf,  and  in  the  background  the  still  lake  with  its  wooded  islands  and  rich 
depth  of  timber  on  the  opposite  shore.  No  one  unacquainted  with  the 
boundaries  and  the  immediate  proximity  of  houses  could  possibly  suppose 
that  these  gardens  comprise  only  fifty  acres  in  all,  so  judiciously  is  the 
spaoe  opened  for  affording  the  eye  free  range  from  the  principal  points  of 
view,  that  is  to  say,  from  all  points  near  to  the  Palace.  There  are  full  twenty- 
five  acres  of  grass-turf,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  Palace  itself,  that  is 
to  say,  the  garden  front,  the  turf  stretches  right  and  left  without  a break, 
the  water  in  front,  and  the  shrubberies  on  either  hand,  forming  its 
boundaries  and  screening  off  the  blocks  of  buildings  that  hem  in  the 
garden. 

Having  reaobed  the  Palace,  we  took  a stroll  through  the  conservatory. 
This  is  a hideous  architects  structure.  No  horticulturist,  no  architect, 
indeed,  who  bad  ever  grown  a cucumber  could  have  built  such  a sepulchre 
and  called  it  a plant-house.  Mr.  Wyness  manages  to  keep  it  gay,  and 
there  are  many  beautiful  plants  in  it;  but  I think  I would  sooner  turn  my 
back  upon  gardening  altogether  and  become  a milliner  or  a lord  than  give 
my  mind  to  the  cultivation  of  a sixpenny  geranium  in  such  a house.  It 
consists  of  solemn  pillars  with  heavy  capitals,  and  a very  solemn  and  very 
heavy  cornice  with  glass  between  and  above.  It  might  do  well  for  ferns, 
but  for  any  kind  of  plants  requiring  a good  light  it  is  as  unfit  as  a coal- 
mine. It  is  just  such  a blunder,  only  perhaps  worse  in  degree,  as  the 
engine-room-looking  structure  once  intended  for  oranges,  and  now  used  as 
a timber  museum,  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Kew.  I am  glad  I have  seen 
this  “ conservatory,”  because  I can  now  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
Queen  so  seldom  stays  in  London.  I do  not  think  any  person,  rich  or 
poor,  possessed  of  any  degree  of  taste  could  endure  to  see  daily  such  a 
plant-house,  except  as  a sheer  sacrifice  and  for  some  other  end.  The 
Royal  Family  lived  here  much  in  the  days  of  the  Prince  Consort,  but  then 
there  was  nothing  gloomy  in  the  round  of  his  daily  life,  and  an  architec- 
tural abortion  would  have  some  beauty  in  it  by  contact  with  his  powerful 
and  elegant  mind. 

Choice  trees  abound  in  the  shrubberies.  There  are  many  fine  thorns, 
and  indeed  of  flowering  trees  generally  a rich  assemblage.  Coniferous 
trees  are  not  plentiful,  which  is  an  advantage,  for  it  is  impossible  they 
should  thrive  in  so  dense  and  constant  a cloud  of  smoke.  The  big  elms 
are  declining  in  vigour,  but  many  of  them  are  still  beautiful  and  stately, 
and  their  grand  shadows  seem  to  magnify  the  amplitude  of  the  grassy 
space  to  which  they  serve  as  a foreground.  The  gra3s-turf  is  kept  in 
beautiful  order  by  means  of  one  of  Green’s  42-inch  horse  machines,  which 
Mr.  Wyness  describes  as  doing  capital  work.  It  is  somewhat  of  an  error, 
though,  to  speak  of  this  as  “ grass  -turf,’’  for  in  some  places  the  predo- 
minating plant  is  yarrow,  and  in  one  spot  near  the  margin  of  the  lake  there 
is  about  an  acre  of  camomile,  which  far  surpasses  grass  in  greenness, 
closeness,  and  felt-like  texture ; it  has  the  beauty  of  spergula,  and  is  far  less 
trouble  to  make  and  keep.  Respecting  the  wild  and  tame  birds,  and  many 
other  interesting  features  of  these  gardens,  I must  refer  readers  who  wish 
for  further  information  to  an  article  in  the  Gaedenee’s  Magazine  of 
August  26th,  1865 ; for  our  way  now  lies  towards  Hyde  Park,  to  see  what  is 
going  on  there  for  the  delectation  of  the  upper  ten. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  display  of  double  tulips  and  other 
spring  flowers  in  Hyde  Park  was  principally  confined  to  the  walks  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  Park  Lane,  more  especially  in  close  contiguity  to 
Stanhope  Gate.  No  sooner  was  that  display  exhausted  than  the  ground 
was  cleared  and  planted  with  summer  bedders ; and  another  slip  of 
ground,  namely,  that  lying  parallel  with  the  high  road  between  Hyde-Park 
Corner  and  Albert  Gate,  became  splendid  with  the  bloom  of  thousands  of 
rhododendrons.  We  gave  notice  of  the  blooming  of  these  in  good  time 
for  our  London  readers  to  see  them,  and  we  trust  that  many  took  advan- 
tage ot  the  opportunity,  for  it  was  a grand  display,  and  is  not  even  now 
quite  past.  This  feature  is  the  more  interesting  at  the  present  time 
because  of  its  newness,  for  the  slip  lying  between  Rotten  Row  and  the 
carriage  drive  which  proceeds  from  Apsley  House  directly  westward  has  but 
recently  been  reclaimed  from  a semi-waste  condition,  and  is  newly  formed 
into  a garden.  Mr.  Mann,  the  superintendent,  was  unfortunately  laid  by 
with  illness,  and  we  met  Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  representative,  making  now 
a party  of  four,  and  we  went  into  the  enclosure  and  had  an  enjoyable  look 
about  us.  It  is  well  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  and  look 
beyond  it  to  a half  wild  hollow  where  usually  may  be  seen  a number 
of  sheep  grazing.  Now,  just  such  a dirty  savage  spot  was  this  skirting 
ground  before  Mr.  Mann  bestowed  his  skill  upon  it  ; and  observe  the 
difference.  The  ground  undulates  throughout  in  very  nearly  the  same 
configuration  as  it  had  before  the  work  began,  so  no  one  can  gain  a 
point  in  overwise  criticism  by  saying  that  hills  wero  heaped  up  and  hol- 
lows scooped  out  to  make  a sham  picturesque.  Yet  the  undulations  con- 
tribute in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  beauty  of  this  garden,  and  have  been 
made  the  best  use  of  in  the  planting.  Let  us  observe,  first,  that  there  is 
an  even  and  close  green  turf  throughout.  We  are  informed  by  Mr. 


Chamberlain  that  this  is  true  London-grown  turf,  and  is  far  to  bo  preferred 
for  London  uso  to  tho  best  turf  from  the  country.  It  is  the  practice  to 
sow  down  a fow  acres  in  some  part  of  tho  park  every  year,  expressly  for 
special  purposes  such  as  this,  and  when  tho  ground  is  stripped  of  throe  or 
four  year  old  turf  tho  ground  is  sown  again.  Country  turf,  if  well  chosen, 
would  look  better  at  lirst,  but  would  not  last;  it  becomes  patchy  and  bald 
after  a fow  months’  life  in  London,  and  never  can  bo  restored.  Herein  a 
hint  perhaps  to  some  of  our  London  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  diffi- 
culties of  the  kind.  Tho  principal  embellishments  here  are  rhododendrons, 
but  there  nro  many  flower  beds  richly  planted,  arid  u fow  beautiful  specimen 
hollies  and  other  ornamental  troes.  The  rhododendrons  are  the  governing 
elements,  and  there  is  no  such  collection  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
metropolis.  There  aro  belts  of  unnamed  hybrids  of  Catawbiense  of  fine 
quality  and  every  shade  of  oolour,  the  so-called  “Hoarlets”  being  most 
largely  employed.  There  aro  also  beds  of  select  dwarf  species  that  contri- 
bute to  vary  tho  scene  nnd  afford  in  their  seasons  sheets  of  colour.  But 
the  standard  rhododendrons  are  the  most  stately  and  splendid  embellish- 
ments of  this  series,  and  they  comprise  some  of  the  best  ever  grown,  and 
are  by  no  means  few  in  number.  On  every  hand  may  be  seen  trees,  with 
straight  stout  stems,  four  to  six  feet  high,  oanying  round  compact  heads 
three,  four,  and  five  feet  through;  some,  indeed,  of  considerably  larger 
dimensions — noble  objects  irrespective  altogether  of  their  magnificent 
appearance  when  in  flower.  As  to  the  behaviour  of  these  trees  this  season, 
nothing  could  bo  more  satisfactory.  They  have  been  literally  solid  with 
bloom,  gigantic  bosses  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  colours.  Those 
which  we  especially  noted  as  good  were: — Roseum  elegans,  which  is  for 
general  purposes  the  best  of  all,  its  fresh  colour  and  abundance  of  bloom, 
render  it  a general  favourite  ; John  Waterer,  a fine  dark  crimson,  flowering 
late,  is  fine;  Atrosanguineum,  blood  red,  with  grand  foliage,  is  at  once 
peculiar  and  gorgeous;  Barclayanum,  deep  crimson;  Delicatissimutn, 
blush  with  a warm  tinge  of  pink ; Maculatum  grandiflorum,  rosy  lilac 
with  showy  spots;  Prince  Albert,  clear  lake,  fine  foliage;  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  rose  richly  spotted  ; Victoria,  deep  rich  claret,  free  to  bloom,  and 
fine  habit;  and  Blandyanum,  rosy  crimson — have  all  been  noticeable  for 
distinctness,  richness,  and  profusion  of  flowers.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  these  trees  are  doomed  to  languish  in  the  London  smoke.  The  fact 
is,  if  rhododendrons  are  properly  treated  in  the  first  instance,  they  thrive 
in  London;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  assured  us  that  the  Catawbiense  breed, 
after  they  have  been  in  London  a year  or  two,  cease  to  drop  their  leaves 
during  frost,  and  actually  appear  to  be  strengthened  in  constitution  by 
town  life.  No  one  who  ha3  seen — as  some  hundreds  of  persons  have — 
the  hybrid  rhododendrons  this  season  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  which 
have  been  growing  in  the  same  bed  for  ten  years,  can  doubt  the  suitability 
of  this  noble  evergreen  for  the  London  atmosphere,  or  entertain  any  fear  of 
their  well-doing  in  Hyde  Park.  The  Hyde-Park  rhododendrons  are  all 
planted  in  Wanstead  peat,  which  is  the  favourite  stuff  with  us  North 
Londoners,  because  it  happens  to  be  near  at  hand  and  costs  little  for  car- 
riage. But  it  must  be  good  also,  or  it  would  never  have  been  selected  for 
this  particular  purpose  at  Hyde  Park.  Some  of  the  standard  trees  here 
have  cost  twenty  to  thirty  guineas  each,  and  the  smallest  of  them  must 
have  cost  from  three  to  five  guineas  each;  and  they  are  well  worth  these 
prices, for  there  are  many  long  years  of  growth  in  them.  Mach  skill  and  time 
have  been  bestowed  in  making  straight  stems  and  round  heads,  and  finishing 
them  off  for  such  an  artistic  use  as  we  now  see  them  put  to.  They  were  all 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Waterer  and  Godfrey,  of  Knap  Hill,  Woking;  and 
on  the  same  18th  of  May,  when  the  rhododendrons  were  bursting  their 
sheaths  and  showing  their  first  trusses,  bedding  was  in  progress  in  the 
Park,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  plants  were  put  out  to  risk  it.  How  the 
frost  of  the  23rd  and  24th  served  them  I do  not  know,  but  there  were 
some  splendid  effects  produced  there,  and  that  by  instantaneous  colouring, 
the  practice  here  being  to  put  out  large  plants,  and  to  plant  them  thick,  so 
that  no  sooner  are  the  pots  cleared  away  and  the  workmen  gone  than  the 
beds  are  pretty  nearly  as  bright  and  rich  as  they  will  be  at  at  any  time 
throughout  the  summer.  Here  were  Stellas,  Mrs.  Pollocks,  Lunas,  and 
other  such  things,  planted  at  about  nine  inches  to  a foot  apart,  the  edges 
of  their  outermost  leaves  touching  already,  so  that  there  is  no  waiting  till 
the  ground  is  covered  ; that  is  accomplished  in  the  first  instance,  and  one 
of  the  gravest  objections  to  the  bedding  system,  namely,  the  waiting  for 
effect , is  abolished.  But,  ob,  how  the  old  practitioners  are  ready  with  their 
protests  against  this  system,  that  it  consumes  three  times  as  many  plants  as 
would  suffice  at  the  customary  distances,  and  that  long  before  the  season 
is  over  the  plants  will  kill  each  other  by  overcrowding.  Well,  good 
friends,  these  objections  are  sound  perhaps;  but  Mr.  Mann  has  antici- 
pated them,  and,  with  the  quick  discernment  and  original  spirit  that  marks 
all  his  movements,  has  provided  against  the  possibility  of  exhaustion  at 
either  end  of  the  routine.  He  meets  the  first  objection,  that  there  must 
be  three  times  as  many  plants  as  on  the  wide  interval  system,  by  simply 
growing  enough.  If  one  hundred  thousand  would  do  at  18  inches,  and  he 
wishes  to  plant  at  6 inches,  he  had  but  to  grow  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  that  is  the  way  he  conquers  difficulty  No.  1.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
story,  he  does  not  allow  the  beds  to  become  yellow  and  flowerless  by  over- 
crowding, but  when  the  plants  are  worn  out  he  takes  them  up  and  plants 
again.  Think  of  that,  0 ye  Desidiosi,  who  chuckle  with  self-sa,isfaction 
when  your  annual  crop  of  geraniums  and  calceolarias  is  beginning  to 
show  a little  colour  at  the  end  of  June!  Here  are  three  crops  of  flowers 
in  the  period  between  March  and  September,  and  no  waiting  for  effect,  in 
other  words,  no  intervals  between  them.  See  the  bedding  now.  and  judge 
for  yourselves.  Why,  when  we  four — namely,  Mr.  Crute,  Mr.  Wyness,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  self — went  over  the  ground  the  beds  were  already  rich 
with  the  colours  required  of  them  ; Stellas  were  full  of  flower,  and  Lunas 
full  of  leaves.  But  the  third  crop ; well,  we  can  soon  dispose  of  that,  by 
saying  that  it  consists  of  asters,  stocks,  balsams,  and  sub-tropicals.  Yet 
one  thing  more  says  Desidiosus,  “Mr.  Mann  has  the  means  to  do  all 
this;  take  away  his  means,  and  where  is  he?’’  Well,  it  is  true  he  has 
means,  yet  perhaps  not  such  a prodigality  of  means,  after  all.  I suppose 
he  has  enough,  for  I never  heard  a word  of  complaint.  But  he  has  also 
some  other  aids  to  success;  he  has  genius,  industry,  pluck,  foresight; 
take  away  his  brains,  and  where  is  he  ? We  were  so  inspired  by  curiosity 
that  we  went  on  towards  the  long  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  had  a look 
at  the  beautiful  plantation  of  flowering  ashes  (Ornus  Eurcpeus  and  other 
species)  there,  and  the  named  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Then  went 
on  to  Kensington  Palace,  and  experienced  a change  of  sensation.  I beg 
pardon ; I remember,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  parted  from  us,  and  that  Mr. 
Crute  and  Mr.  Wyness  were  not  cynical  at  all,  but  generous  and  appre- 
ciative. Somebody  ([  leave  you  to  guess  who)  was  in  a sneering  mood  up 
there ; for  what  the  deuce  do  you  think  some  past  government  or  first 
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commissioner  lms  been  end  gone  and  done,  to  illustrate  the  persistency 
of  muddle  as  an  element  of  official  business  in  England  ? All  one  side  of 
Kensington  Palace  is  a vast  nursery  ; yes,  close  under  the  windows  of  one 
wing  ranges  of  greenhouses,  pits,  plunging  beds,  the  odour  of  manure  and 
steaming  grass-mowings,  the  creak  of  the  wheel-barrow  and  the  workshop 
etceteras,  to  improve  the  look-out  from  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  I expressed 
my  opinion  about  the  relation  of  this  fact  to  the  fitness  of  things,  but 
nobody  agreed  with  me,  and  I can  only  now  say  that  if  Prince  Teck,  who 
resides  in  Kensington  Palace,  likes  to  open  his  windows  on  a great 
nursery  which  consists  wholly  of  working  stuflf  with  not  a scrap  of  any- 
thing ornamental  about  it,  we  ought  to  be  very  sensible  of  the  compliment 
he  pays  to  our  craft.  If  you  were  to  make  me  a prince  to-morrow,  and 
give  me  Kensington  Palace  for  a residence,  I would  not  move  in  my  sticks 
or  return  thanks  for  benefits  received  till  the  nursery  was  cleared  away, 
and  the  ground  was  planted  as  a garden. 

But  the  nursery.  It  is  like  everything  else  connected  with  the  decorative 
department  of  Hyde  Park,  a model  of  good  management,  and  peculiar  in  one 
respect,  and  that  is  in  power  to  turn  out  immense  quantities  of  plants  in  a 
fine  condition  for  the  several  purposes  for  which  they  are  required.  We 
saw  here  houses  crammed  to  repletion  with  Castor-oil  plants,  India-rubber 
plants,  Solanums,  Wigandias,  Cannas,  Daturas,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other 
such  noble  subjects,  in  course  of  preparation  for  planting  or  plunging  out 
of  doors.  A better  lot  for  size  and  health  there  could  not  be.  Of  bedders 
generally  there  was  still  an  immense  quantity,  though  on  that  same  day 
many  thousands  had  been  planted.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  bedding  plants 
are  grown  to  as  large  a size  as  possible  in  large  (50-sized  pots,  that  is  the 
largest  size  they  can  afford.  They  carry  out  at  one  turn  nearly  2,000 
plants  of  this  size  in  one  barrow,  without  breaking  a stem  or  bruising  a 
leaf.  When  I said  “ barrow,”  however,  I mean  a gigantic  tray  on  four 
wheels,  drawn  by  a strong  horse  ; the  said  tray  consisting  of  a flat  wood 
flooring,  with  sides  and  ends  about  six  inches  deep.  The  tray  measures 
about  twelve  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide ; and  Dobbin  takes  it  carefully 
along  the  drives  to  the  places  where  the  plants  are  wanted,  and  draws 
close  up  to  the  beds,  and  thus  the  plants  are  scarcely  shaken  in  their  transit 
from  the  pits  to  the  ground. 

The  greater  part  of  the  geraniums,  verbenas,  and  lobelias,  are  grown  in 
pits ; of  these  there  are  several  long  ranges,  with  lights  eight  feet  long, 
some  of  the  pits  having  one  pipe  only  in  front,  others  having  no  pipe  at 
all.  They  are  surfaced  inside  with  coal-ashes,  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  airy;  and  the  result  of  the  routine  pursued  is  that  in  the  month  of 
May  there  is  as  fine  a lot  of  plants  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  I confess 
I have  not  seen  this  season  the  equal  of  the  verbenas  we  found  here ; and 
as  to  other  subjects,  they  were,  as  a rule,  considerably  better  than  the 
average  of  the  6tock  met  with  in  the  best  gardens.  As  most  of  the 
geraniums  were  in  bloom,  we  were  enabled  to  read  them  off  pretty  well  as 
we  walked  round.  The  following  are  evidently  favourites  for  this  season  : 
— Christine,  Amy  Hogg,  Indian  yellow,  Dr.  Lindley,  Adonis,  Stella, 
Cybister,  Madame  Vaucher,  Waltham  Seedling,  Lucius,  Black  Dwarf, 
Beaton’s  Lady  Cullum,  Baron  Ricasoli,  Alexandra,  Herald  of  Spring, 
Excellent,  Madame  Barre,  Madame  Rudersdorf,  Merrimac,  Rebecca,  Gold 
Leaf,  Cloth-of-Gold,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Flower  of  Spring,  Silver  Chain,  Flower 
of  the  Day,  Bijou,  and  Manglesii.  Traversing  up  and  down  these  ranges 
of  pits  finished  up  our  strength,  and  we  made  an  end  of  our  wanderings  by 
compulsion  of  fatigue,  and  not  by  choice.  Before  we  parted  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we,  the  people  of  England,  were  gratified,  delighted, 
satisfied,  in  some  respects  a little  astonished,  at  what  we  had  seen;  that 
we  had  no  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  ornamental  slip  at  Albert 
Gate  a few  yards  farther  west,  and  that,  in  fact,  an  extension  is  necessary; 
that  Mr.  Cowper,  who  initiated  all  these  improvements  under  the  last 
Whig  administration,  had  increased  the  already  immense  indebtedness  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  to  him  for  elegant  out-door  recreations  ; 
and  that,  in  respect  of  outlay  from  the  public  purse  for  the  embellishment 
of  this  part  of  London,  Mr.  Mann  is  the  man  for  our  money.  S.  H. 


BRITISH  FERNS  IN  POTS. 

I shall  be  speaking  in  strict  accordance  with  the  truth  when  I 
say  that  there  are  amongst  the  British  Ferns  some  species  which  not 
only  equal  but  entirely  surpass,  in  point  of  beauty,  some  of  our 
best  exotics,  when  grown  in-doors,  and  subjected  to  pot-culture.  In 
saying  this,  I do  not  for  a moment  feel  desirous  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  in  any  way  depreciatingly  of  the  latter ; for  I am  fully 
sensible  of  the  many  forms  of  beauty  which  they  exhibit.  One 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  exotics  is  this — everybody  has  not  the 
means  to  give  them  the  cultivation  which  is  needful  to  bring 
them  out  to  the  best  advantage ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
one,  whether  peer  or  peasant,  can,  if  they  feel  disposed,  grow  the 
Britishers  with  no  more  expense  and  trouble  than  the  commonest 
plant  which  has  ever  been  grown  in  a pot ; and  I feel  certain  that  a few 
good  British  ferns  in  a cold  house  are  far  preferable  to  exotics  having 
that  half-starved  appearance  which  they  usually  present  when 
grown  in  a temperature  too  low  for  their  requirements  and  well- 
doing. I am  not  going  to  advocate  a rush  to  hedgerows,  to  dig  up 
every  Lastrea  filix  mas  to  be  met  with,  and  grow  them  in-doors,  for 
that  is  scarcely  desirable,  although  I have  at  the  present  time  a 
fine  plant  of  that  kind,  which  I am  prepared  to  back  against  some 
exotics  receiving  similar  treatment ; my  object  in  this  humble  con- 
tribution is  to  draw  attention  to  the  better  class  of  British  ferns, 
for  they  really  are  much  better  for  growing  in  unheated  structures 
than  kinds  which  require  fire-beat ; for  the  one  will  grow  luxuriantly, 
while  the  other  drags  out  a miserable  existence  for  a few  months, 
then  disappears,  to  be  replaced  by  others  which  will  eventually 
share  the  same  fate.  I use  well-drained  pots,  and  equal  parts 
fibry  loam  and  peat,  with  a sprinkling  of  sand,  for  those  kinds  which 
I enumerate  below,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scolopendriums, 
and  I pot  them  in  loam  alone,  for  1 lind  that  it  suits  them  best.  1 
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am  not  going  to  attempt  any  technical  account,  but  shall  merely 
give  a little  common  description,  which  can  be  understood  by  the 
uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  botanical  lore. 

Few  ferns  are  more  beautiful  than  the  airy  and  graceful  Athyrium 
filix  feemina,  or  common  lady  fern ; this  is  very  fine  when  grown 
well,  averaging  two  feet  high  in  ordinary  cultivation ; but  I have 
seen  it  over  four  feet  in  its  native  quarters.  A.f. f Felidae  growsabout 
two  feet  high,  with  fronds  from  one  to  two  inches  wide.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  I have  in  my  collection.  A.f.  f.  lacinata  is  a very  pretty 
dwarf  plant,  fronds  from  six  inches  to  a foot  long,  but  spread  over 
the  pot,  so  that  the  plant  itself  does  not  attain  a height  of  over 
three  or  four  inches.  A.f.  f.  multifidum  has  the  tips  of  the  fronds 
beautifully  tasselled.  A.f.  f.  crispum  is  a pretty  dwarf-growing  plant, 
the  fronds  being  crisped  and  tasselled  similar  to  curled  parsley. 
Lastrea  F.  m.  cristata  is  a strong  grower,  the  fronds  being  beautifully 
crested  at  all  the  points.  Lastrea  dilatata  coccinea  is  also  very  good, 
and  rather  a strong  grower ; the  common  form  of  L.  dilatata  makes  a 
handsome  plant.  Some  of  the  Polystichums  are  very  good.  P.  angu- 
lare  proliferum  is  a magnificent  kind,  with  fronds  about  two  feet  long. 
I have  a fine  plant  of  P.  angulare  growing  in-doors;  but  I am  almost 
afraid  to  include  it,  on  account  of  its  being  so  common.  Most  of 
the  Scolopendriums  are  very  beautiful.  S.  vulgare  looks  very  well 
in  a pot,  if  grown  to  a large  size.  S.  v.  endivefolium  is  one  of  the  best, 
similar  to  a botanical  endive,  but  more  curled.  S.  v.  crispum  has 
fronds  two  feet  long,  beautifully  crisped  like  the  frill  of  an  old  dame’s 
cap-border.  I should  advise  any  one  who  intends  forming  a collec- 
tion of  British  ferns  to  visit  a good  collection,  as  there  are  hundreds 
of  really  beautiful  kinds.  I give  my  plants  a good  shift  in  the 
spring,  before  they  push  up,  which  generally  carries  them  through 
the  season.  Small  plants  are  potted  whenever  they  require.  I 
shake  a portion  of  the  soil  from  the  roots  of  large  specimens,  so  as 
to  give  them  a little  fresh  soil  without  increasing  the  size  of  the 
pot.  The  house  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  well  shaded, 
and  the  plants  should  never  suffer  from  drought,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  get  sodden. 

Vindex. 


A HOLIDAY  IN  THE  WEST. 

Past  III. — To  Exeter  and  the  Exeter  Nurseries. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  railway  rides  is  that  from  Taunton  to 
Exeter;  no  tunnels,  scarcely  any  cuttings,  views  of  the  country  all  the 
way,  and  such  country  ! Hill  and  dale,  big  slopes,  network  of  hedgerows, 
woods  nestling  in  hollows,  and  woods  climbing  up  precipices  and  rolling 
over  mountain  ranges.  Far  away,  away,  away,  hills  tower  above  hills,  and 
on  the  far  horizon  rise  higher  still,  and  to  the  north-west  the  prospect 
terminates  in  faint  indigo  and  purple  peaks  and  piles;  the  mountains  of 
SouthWales — frowning  mountains,  butnot  unkind, for  through  the  hazy  dis- 
tance they  seem  to  whisper  while  they  frown,  “ Come  hither.”  Every  few 
minutes  the  scene  changes : you  glide  into  woods,  and  through  them, 
and  out  of  them ; you  whisk  past  green  corn-fields  that  stretch 
out  flat  and  hroad,  and  terminate  abruptly  at  the  feet  of  bright  red 
slopes  where  the  earth  is  bare  ; and  next  you  plunge  into  the 
midst  of  picturesque  villages  surrounded  by  green  meadows,  and  all 
the  meadows  filled  with  the  neat  red  Devon  cattle  that  take  their 
colour  from  the  red  earth,  as  Adam  took  his  name  from  it.  Endless 
variety ; no  1 variety  almost  to  satiety,  but  not  endless,  for  the  journey  ends 
where  town  and  country  mix  beside  the  Exe  ; and  the  first  view  of  Exeter, 
from  St.  David’s  station,  is  a series  of  most  romantic  slopes  on  the  ridges 
of  which  are  the  neat  cottages  and  villas — a poetic  preface  to  a most  prosy 
book  ; for  Exeter,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  land,  is  the  most  commonplace  and 
prosy  in  which  a human  soul  can  suffer  ennui.  It  is  well  worth  enduring 
the  tameness  of  the  city  for  the  sake  of  the  journey  there,  because  you 
cannot  be  kept  prisoner,  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  you  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Cathedral  or  the  Guildhall ; for  the  first  is  grand  and 
solemn,  and  increases  in  beauty  with  every  fresh  observation;  and  the  Guild- 
hall has  such  a picturesque  portico  that,  in  passing  under  it  to  your  cell,  you 
would  indulge  the  thought  that  Time  had  reversed  his  flight  to  give  you  a 
taste  of  the  realities  of  medkevalism.  Yes ; Exeter  has  mean  streets,  tame 
churches;  there  is  neither  the  hurry  of  trade  nor  the  quiet  of  gentility  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  stranger ; but,  like  some  of  the  prosy  characters  we  meet 
with  daily,  it  improves  upon  acquaintance,  and  is  after  all  not  so  bad  as  it 
seems.  We  visited  the  cathedral  several  times  during  the  four  days  that 
we  were  hovering  in  and  about  the  city.  The  learned  lady  who  described 
the  interior  made  us  deeply  sensible  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  minstrel’s  gal- 
lery and  the  bishop’s  throne,  of  the  beauty  of  the  screen  and  the  intricate 
sculpturo  of  certain  of  the  chapels,  and  we  received  all  her  gabble  and 
female  verger  verbosity  with  the  attention  and  devotion  of  earnest  students 
listening  to  a Carlyle  or  a Ruskin.  When  the  tale  was  told  out,  wo  went 
about  in  silence,  and  drank  to  the  full  from  the  fountain  of  everlasting 
beauty  which  has  sent  many  a sparkling  rill  through  this  noble  pile.  The 
clustered  columns,  the  windows,  the  vaulted  roof,  the  large  east  window, — 
what  harmony  is  there  in  the  combination  of  these  primal  elements,  and 
how  they  all  appeal  ns  with  one  voice  to  heart  and  mind  to  claim  respect 
for  the  temple  of  the  Lord  ! The  screen,  so  highly  praised,  so  proudly 
cherished,  so  curiously  adorned  with  painted  panels,  is  an  abomination,  for 
it  mars  thegloryof  a grand  architectural  perspective, and  has  but  little  beauty 
in  itself.  A lesson  therefor  landscape  gardeners — for  ail,  indeed, to  whom 
true  art  is  precious.  It  matters  not  how  raro,  or  costly,  or  truly  beautiful  an 
object  may  be,  it  becomos  a nuisance  when  out  of  pluoo,  and  like  a rockery 
in  the  oentre  of  an  avenue,  to  interrupt  the  lino  of  vision,  is  this  hideous 
screen,  which  broaks  a grand  vista  into  two  parts,  and  defames  the  dead 
dosignor  by  shamelessly  cutting  up  his  work.  I dare  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe anything  ; 1 have  no  faculty  in  the  guide-book  line,  and  1 shall  quit 
tho  cathedrul  by  observing  that  tho  west  front  is  overwhelming  in  its 
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grandeur,  yet  the  design  is  wimple  evon  to  severity,  nnd  is  perhaps  as 
purely  Gothic  bh  anything  of  the  kind  in  England,  Thoro  are  three 
stories  and  a basement  screen,  occupied  throughout  with  canopied  niches, 
in  every  one  of  which  is  a figure.  From  the  corner  of  the  little  street 
(don’t  remember  its  name)  which  conducts  you  from  close  beside  the  door 
ofthoUlobo  Hotel  into  the  High  Street  you  have  a side  view  of  the 
whole  of  this  west  front,  nnd  to  enjoy  that  for  ten  minutos  will  amply  repay 
any  lover  of  what  is  true  nnd  good  in  art  for  the  whole  of  the  journey  from 
London  to  Exeter  and  hack.  This  would  probably  bo  the  finost  cathedral 
in  England  were  it  surmounted  by  some  central  tower  of  altitude  sufficient 
to  redeem  the  exterior  from  tho  heavy  tono  that  provails  throughout. 

It  is  no  mystery  that  Exetor  is  all  prose  ; this  is  the  proper  transition 
from  the  poetry  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  After  sweets  bitters  are 
pleasant.  No  doubt  the  people  of  Exeter  study  the  prosaic  as  an  antidoto 
to  tho  intoxicating  tendencies  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  in  the  midst 
of  wliioh  their  dull  city  is  situated.  Getting  away  from  the  trading  part, 
where  there  appeors  to  be  prosperity  without  trade,  we  oan  find  in  any 
direction  beautiful  walks  and  drives.  Wherever  the  river  Exe  appenrs 
the  scenery  is  beautiful ; wherever  we  see  bits  of  the  old  city-wall,  with 
ferns  peeping  out  from  amongst  the  stones,  nnd  great  sheets  of  ivy  hanging 
over  like  banners,  and  dandelions  and  hawkweeds  flowering  in  the  chinks, 
and  patches  of  germander  speedwell  (Veronica  chamccdrys)  making  hillocks 
of  heavenly  blue  at  tho  base,  we  foel  the  influence  of  old  times  upon  us, 
and  spring  out  of  prose  into  poetry  with  exceeding  joy.  And  the  mention 
of  this  wild  weed  reminds  me  that  we  saw  so  much  of  it  on  the  railway  banks 
on  the  way  to  Exeter,  that,  except  that  the  rattle  of  the  train  kept  us  fully 
undeceived,  we  might  have  thought  we  were  sailing  through  the  heavenly 
azure.  I,  indeed,  being  too  deeply  involved  in  a mere  material  inspiration, 
suggested  to  Confidante  that  if  we  were  to  expect  any  kind  of  flowers  in 
heaven,  I should  sooner  expect  a spiritual  reproduction  of  the  germander 
speedwell  than  of  any  other  flower  I knew,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
sylvan  Forget-me-not.  I was  superbly  put  down  for  this  profanity,  and 
shall  not  venture  suGh  an  observation  (in  the  same  quarter)  again.  There 
are  two  “ hays”  in  Exeter.  What  the  deuce  is  a hay  or  an  hay  ? Is  it  a 
dancing  green  or  a green  for  dancing  ? Perhaps  the  Saxon  haez  or'  hay  e,  a 
forest  fenced  in,  or  an  enclosure  kept  for  the  pleasure  of  the  town.  The 
“Northern  hay  ” lies  high  and  dry,  breezy,  romantic — grand  old  elm-trees 
— glorious  views.  The  “Southern  hay  ” is  the  Finsbury  Square  of  Exeter, 
green  and  semi-rural,  and  crammed  to  suffocation  with  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  agents  for  life  offices,  as  if  life  must  be  in  need  of  assurance  where 
doctors  and  lawyers  abound.  There  is  no  insurance  for  peace  of  mind, 
and  yet  one  might  be  happy,  perhaps,  even  in  the  Southern  hay,  for  it  is 
very  quiet,  has  a nice  garden  and  some  big  trees,  and,  as  respects  its  inha- 
bitants, might  no  doubt  be  described  in  language  that  a parish  beadle 
used  in  my  presence,  and  without  awe,  when  I gave  him  a voting  paper  in 
a neat  envelope.  He  actually  called  it  “ gallus  genteel.” 

There  are  not  many  nurseries  in  Exeter,  though  in  the  horticultural 
world  it  is  the  most  renowned  city  in  the  land,  save  and  except  the  city  of 
cities,  where  the  wise  directors  of  human  affairs  do  mostly  congregate. 
Speak  of  Exeter  to  a lover  of  plants,  and  he  will  ejaculate  as  chorus, 
“ Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons.”  There  is  no  such  firm  there  now ; the 
extreme  dull  prose  of  the  city  drove  them  away.  They  made  their  exit 
from  the  Exe,  and  came  to  the  margin  of  the  nobler  Thames,  to  grow, 
blow,  and  show  in  the  midst  of  money.  But  the  name  of  Veitch  lives  in 
Exeter  still,  and  before  we  quit  the  city  we  shall  call  and  see  the  last  of  the 
Mohicans. 

Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  have  not  toiled  in  vain  to  make  Exeter 
horticulturally  respectable.  There  is  not  a nursery  in  the  British  islands 
better  entitled  to  our  respect  for  the  way  of  doing  business,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  stuff  always  to  be  found  on  sale.  Our  visit  there  was  one 
of  the  best  entertainments  in  the  programme ; for  though  the  rain  poured 
down  every  few  minutes,  Mr.  Pince  and  self  went  about  amongst  the  trees 
without  discomposure  or  inconvenience ; and  when  we  all  met  at  the  festive 
board,  and  tasted  Exeter  hospitality,  we  really  forgot  it  had  been  a pouring 
wet  day  and  as  cold  as  mid- winter;  for  it  was  now  pouring  wet  in  quite 
another  sense,  and  warm  as  July,  and  the  song  most  proper  to  the  occasion 
was  “ Happy  Land.” 

In  the  walk  round,  Mr.  Pince  took  me  first  to  his  private  pear  garden,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  his  own  private  vinery.  This  is  a walled-in  enclosure 
crowded  with  pyramid  pear-trees,  all  at  that  time  full  of  bloom,  beautiful  to 
see  and  delightfully  fragrant.  By  the  way,  folks  tell  me  it  is  a delusion  for 
me  to  speak  about  the  perfume  of  pear-tree  blossom.  Is  it  ? I can  tell  the 
folks  who  say  this  of  another  delusion.  Yes,  it  is  a delusion  for  them  to 
suppose  that  nature  has  given  them  noses.  She  has  done  no  such  thing  ; 
appendages  they  may  have  that  deceive  the  world,  but  noses ! — no,  no,  no. 
“ Noses  were  made  to  smell  with,’’  said  the  wolf  to  Bed  Riding  Hood,  and 
those  who  have  noses  can  tell  you  that  pear-trees  in  bloom  emit  a subdued 
odour  of  Crataegus  oxycantha;  or,  in  other  words,  their  fragrance  is  that 
of  the  thorn,  but  less  powerful.  But  shut  up  an  orchard  house  for  half  an 
hour  when  there  are  a few  pear-trees  in  bloom  in  it,  and  then  enter 
suddenly.  Better  occupation  that  than  cavilling  with  me  about  the 
alleged  delusion. 

To  return  : the  pear-trees  in  this  out-door  fructarium  are  nearly  all 
worked  on  pear-stocks.  Mr.  Pince,  than  whom,  to  speak  in  the  way  of 
Nicholas,  there  is  not  in  the  land  a better  judge  of  what  is  right  and  what 
wrong  in  fruit-culture,  is  a decided  enemy  to  the  quince-stock,  and  at  the 
best  regards  it  as  a curiosity.  If  it  be  said  that  the  quince  is  to  be  valued 
because  of  its  dwarfing  property,  and  its  promotion  of  early  fruitfulness, 
the  reply  in  favour  of  the  pear-stock  must  be  that  here  the  trees  are 
sufficiently  dwarfed  and  sufficiently  fruitful ; and  to  me  it  is  quite  a ques- 
tion if  in  any  similar  extent  of  ground  devoted  to  pears  there  can  be  found 
a better  lot  for  number,  size,  shape,  and  fruitfulness.  Mr.  Pince  believes 
in  root  pruning  and  top  pinching,  and  practises  both;  and  the  trees  are 
models  in  respect  of  outline  and  regular  distribution  of  the  fruit.  To 
enumerate  the  varieties  is  just  impossible,  for  I made  no  note  of  them  ; 
but  the  Bev.  Mr.  Huish’s  seedlings  were  all  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
amoDgst  them  the  original  trees  in  several  instances.  All  were  smothered 
with  flowers,  and  I trust  are  by  this  time  smothered  with  fruit. 

In  going  through  the  houses  I saw  nothing  of  special  note,  but  on  every 
hand  fine  examples  of  the  best  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  In  the  show 
house,  Acacia  grandis  is  a favourite  for  spring  decoration,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  when  covered  with  its  golden  flowers.  Some  fine  examples 
of  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum  and  Brassavola  Eigbyana  ; plenty  of  Epacris, 
Erica,  Chorozcma,  and  Eriostemon  ; in  fact,  everything  proper  to  the  season 
and  the  place,  including  swarms  of  Aucubas  covered  with  ripe  berries,  and 
palms  and  ferns  innumerable.  Lots  of  glass,  bedding  plants,  stove  plants, 


pines,  vinca,  orchids,  cool  conservatory  plants,  everything  that  could  be 
thought  as  likely  to  be  seen  in  a nursery.  Yet  none  of  these  things,  or  all 
of  these  things  together,  do  not  constitute  the  real  glory  of  the  Exeter 
nurseries.  The  hardy  and  nearly  hardy  subjects,  the  coniferous  trees  and 
the  cool  greenhouse  shrubs,  are  tho  pink  and  prime,  ond  those  on  which 
Mr.  l'ince  bestows  tho  chiefest  of  his  hopes  and  cares.  Unrivalled  collec- 
tion ! whore  and  how  shall  we  match  it  for  specimens  in  the  fullest  per- 
fection of  their  proper  beauty  ? If  a sensible  echo  were  to  reply  to  the 
question,  tho  answer  would  be,  “Nowhere!  ’’ 

Where  shall  we  begin  1 Hero,  among  the  houses?  Good.  Well,  here 
among  the  houses  is  a new  dipping  tank,  in  Portland  cement,  with  a 
rockery  surrounding  it,  and  in  the  rockery  superb  clumps  of  the  creamy 
variegated  Euonymus  radicans,  as  bright  us  if  hut  just  created.  Clumps  also 
of  sovoral  other  of  the  best  of  the  variegated  Japanese  plants.  On  the  rear 
wall  of  one  of  the  houses  licrberxdopsis  corallina , a superb  climber,  as  fresh 
and  bright  as  if  winter  in  these  parts  were  unknown  ; close  beside  it  a very 
large  plant  of  tho  splendidly  coloured  Euonymus  latifolia  aurca,  which  is  a 
great  improvement  on  tho  old  yellow-leaved  E.  Japonica.  1 have  seen  this 
new  Euonymus  almost  everywhere,  and  it  is  one  of  our  best  plunging 
plants  at  Stoke  Newington,  but  in  no  instance  have  seen  it  equal  to  the 
plant  now  under  notice,  which  was  spread  out  over  quite  a square  yard  of 
space,  and  had  superb  glossy  leaves  richly  variegated.  The  new  varieties 
of  Eleagnus  reflexa  and  angustifolia,  of  Eurya  argophylla  and  illicifolia,  of 
the  holly-like  Osmanthus  illiclfolius,  the  small-leaved  Ilex  Fortunei,  with 
many  other  interesting  and  beautiful  subjects  in  the  same  border,  and  all 
of  them  unhurt.  A great  batch  of  Slcimmia  Japonica  (the  one  first  sold 
under  this  name,  and  which  is  now  S.  Rccvesii,  or  something  else)]  covered 
with  bunches  of  white  fragrant  flowers.  This  is  invaluable  at  Stoke  New- 
ington for  its  neat  growth  and  red  berries,  but  we  never  get  such  growth 
as  I observed  here;  it  is  the  moist  mild  atmosphere  that  makes  them  at 
Exeter  as  free  to  grow,  and  nearly ,the  same  in  habit,  as  Rhododendron 
ciliatum.  Presently  we  find  our  way  into  houses  full  of  such  . things,  and 
Aucubas  without  end.  Keeping  a sharp  eye  for  things  new  or  strange,  I 
at  last  light  upon  Lignstrum  coriaceum , a shrub  with  elliptic,  blunt,  deep 
green  leathery  leaves.  When  this  grows  to  some  size,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
handsomest  evergreens  known. 

Mr.  Pince  had  talked  several  times  of  his  rockery,  and  I was  impatient 
to  see  it.  In  due  time  we  found  our  way  there.  I shall  not  soon  forget 
it,  nor  would  you,  good  reader,  if  you  have  any  taste  in  such  things.  One 
of  our  best  contributors,  who  has  travelled  more  than  most  of  us,  has 
averred  in  these  pages  that  there  is  but  one  garden  rockery  in  Britain 
worth  seeing,  and  that  is  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  at  York. 
I doubt,  by  this  utterance,  if  he  has  seen  the  rockery  at  Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  Pince’s.  You  enter  by  a winding  walk  into  the  very  midst  of  rocks ; 
they  hem  you  in,  they  arch  over  your  head,  they  open  wide  and  display 
between  their  jaws  grim  knolls  and  gigantic  blocks;  they  close  again,  and 
the  path  winds  this  way,  that  way,  every  way,  now  through  a cave,  now 
through  a hollow,  now  over  a hillock — endless  variety,  and  on  every  hand 
a change  in  the  style  of  planting  and  of  the  subjects  employed.  I saw 
here  great  clumps  of  double-flowering  periwinkle,  and  of  blue,  white,  and 
red  periwinkle;  clumps  of  Aubrietia,  Berberis,  Forget-me-not,  and  a 
thousand  other  gay  flowering  subjects  ; but  the  principal  furniture  through- 
out consisted  of  coniferous  trees  of  the  choicest  kinds,  and  such  as  are 
especially  adapted  for  rockeries.  I shall  enumerate  a few  of  the  subjects 
that  I particularly  noticed,  as  I can  call  them  to  mind,  irrespective  of 
their  botanical  relationships.  Berberis  stenophylla,  when  in  flower  a beau- 
tiful shrub,  and  admirably  adapted  for  sprawling  over  great  blocks.  Ber- 
beris Japonica,  B.  Earxvinii,  B.  empetrifolia,  and  indeed  every  variety  and 
species  of  Berberis  known,  and  a vast  number  of  hybrids  raised  here,  and 
wanting  names,  and  well  deserving  them.  One  I noticed  as  especially 
good  for  the  shrubbery;  it  is  the  result  of  a cross  between  B.  fascicularis 
and  B.  aquifolium.  Cotoneaster  microphxjlla,  G.  thymifolia,  C.  nummularia,  C. 
rupestris,  C.  acuminata,  and  C.  buxifolia  in  plenty  and  beautiful.  I observed 
a cotoneaster  with  yellow  berries  that  I should  like  to  know  more  about. 
The  variegated  and  the  green-leaved  varieties  of  Arundo  donax  have  been 
thriving  in  this  rockery  for  several  years  past,  and  no  winter  frost  has  hurt 
them  ; the  snug  shelter  of  this  peculiarly  sheltered  nook  no  doubt  was 
the  saving  of  them  during  the  winter  just  ended,  for  if  they  had  been  in 
open  exposed  quarters,  I believe  they  must  have  been  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  if  not  killed.  They  are  in  clumps  six  to  ten  feet  through,  and  the 
old  canes  are  10  feet  high ; we  cannot  dream  of  such  vegetation  in  the 
keen  air  of  the  East  Angles.  All  the  species  of  Ruscus  are  to  be  found 
here  scattered  about;  amongst  them  one  called  R.  hypoglossum,  which  pro- 
duces in  the  centre  of  the  leaf  another  leaf,  a tongue-shaped  leaf : the 
large  leaf  we  may  call  a flattened  or  winged  stem,  and  the  little  leaf  is  a 
true  leaf  produced  upon  it.  This  is  a handsome  plant.  Of  course  our 
native  “ butcher’s  broom”  is  here,  and  the  true  Alexandrian  laurel,  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ruscus  tribe.  Arundinaria  falcata  is  a grand 
grass  here,  and  quite  hardy,  and  of  course  the  Pampas  is  not  wanting ; but 
I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  splendid  glaucous-leaved  Elymus 
arenaria,  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  for  the  sunny  parts  of  a rockery, 
and  needing  only  a spoonful  of  grit  to  live  upon.  Several  species  of  Cistus; 
but  one  can  make  nothing  of  them  in  the  month  of  April.  I forgot  to  look 
for  Besfontania  spinosa,  but  I dare  say  it  is  here,  and  as  hardy  as  a holly, 
though  with  the  Londoners  it  is  less  hardy  than  a camellia.  All  the  good 
species  and  varieties  of  ivies,  in  fact,  a fine  collection;  so  also  of  Hypericum, 
Erica,  Rhamnus,  and  Spirea,  but  it  was  no  time  to  criticise  such  things. 
But  the  true  glory  of  the  rockery  all  through  was  to  be  found  in  the  coni- 
ferous trees,  with  which  it  abounds.  Here,  for  example,  is  Eacrydium 
cuprcssinum,  10  feet  high,  a tree  made  of  green  whipcords,  and  in  outline 
closely  approximating  to  that  of  a sugar-loaf.  I thought  I knew  some- 
thing of  Cephalotaxus  Erupacca,  C.  Fortunei,  and  C.  Harringtonii,  before  I 
went  to  Exeter  ; but  the  fact  is  I knew  nothing  at  all  of  their  splendour, 
when  allowed  for  several  years  to  grow  in  their  own  way,  in  a moist  warm 
climate,  until  they  attain  the  size  of  a rum  puncheon,  and  broke  into 
flower  all  over,  as  if  hung  with  tassels  of  yellowish  silk.  Very  few  of  us 
would  expect  to  find  Picea  nobilis,  P.  nordmanniana,  P.  amabilis,  and  P. 
pinsapo,  in  any  plenty  in  a rockery ; but  here  they  are,  and  line  examples 
too,  sitting  grandly  in  the  midst  of  their  miniature  mountains,  and  showing 
their  superb  forms  and  colours  with  increased  richness  by  contrast  with 
the  rock.  Cupressus  in  abundance,  and  of  course  C.  Lawsoniuna  amongst 
them;  C.  M'Nabiana,  C.  macrocarpa,  and  C.  torulosa  also;  and  the  transi- 
tion from  these  to  the  unsurpassable  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Thuja  pendula, 
Thuja  gigantea,  the  golden  varieties  of  Thuja  (Biota)  orientalis,  and  the 
golden  and  silver  leaved  varieties  of  Taxus,  cannot  be  out  of  taste.  Retino- 
spora  ericoides  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  rockery  trees,  and  here  it  is  perfect. 
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It.  oltusa  and  It.  pisi/era  and  R.  squarrosa  are  hardy  here,  but  in  the  east  of 
England  what  are  they  ? Echo,  having  recovered  herself,  replies,  “What  are 
they?”  I have  just  taken  a look  at  some  of  the  first-named  species  in  my 
garden,  and  I find  them  dead  on  the  north  side,  and  growing  freely  on  the 
south  side.  Shall  we  blame  the  trees  or  the  climate?  Echo  answers,  “ The 
climate!”  No  doubt  about  it  at  all ; this  is  a horrid  climate.  Amongst 
the  curiosities  of  this  rockery  are  several  examples  of  those  conifers  that 
may  be  said  not  to  grow  at  all.  Here,  for  example,  is  Abies  alba  nana,  as 
old  as  Methuselah,  and  not  yet  taller  than  a quartern  loaf.  Still  more 
diminutive  is  Abies  excelsa  pygmeea,  a variety  of  the  tallest  of  the  spruces, 
which  attains  at  the  utmost  the  height  of  fifteen  inches,  but  making  ample 
ampnds  by  spreading  over  the  ground  like  a mossy  cushion.  Many  more 
such;  but  we  must  quit  the  rockery,  for  “ life  is  short  and  time  is  fleeting,” 
and  wo  have  not  really  got  into  the  nursery  yet. 

On  the  way  to  the  pinetum  quarters  we  pass  through  the  camellia  house. 
It  is  a fine  span-roofed  structure,  200  feet  in  length,  and  about  30  feet 
wide,  20  feet  nigh  at  the  ridge.  The  trees  look  well,  but  are  out  of  bloom, 
and  we  take  Mr.  Pince’s  word  for  it  that  they  have  been  magnificent,  and 
by  the  free  growth  they  are  making  we  conclude  they  will  be  magnificent 
again.  Passing  a sort  of  extensive  shop- window,  without  any  name  or  an- 
nouncement upon  it,  I peeped  in  and  found  it  was  not  a shop  window,  but 
a make-shift  sort  of  glass  wall  for  the  shelter  of  a great  lime-tree — not,  of 
course,  a Tilia,  but  the  Lime  that  furnishes  “ lime-juice”  for  the  navy, 
Citrus  limetta.  This  tree  covers  about  150  square  feet  of  wall,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a glass  frame,  through  the  base  of  which  passes  one  return  pipe, 
which  is  sufficient  in  winter  just  to  keep  out  frost,  or  perhaps  barely  do  so. 
The  tree  is  in  perfect  health,  and  we  brought  away  with  us  a few  ripe 
fruits,  fresh  gathered , and  from  that  day  to  this  (a  period  of  seven  weeks) 
neither  of  us  has  been  in  the  least  degree  afflicted  with  scurvy. 

Now  for  the  big  quarters  and  the  big  trees.  This  is  a tremendous  busi- 
ness, and  I shall  somewhat  shirk  it,  for  fear  of  lengthening  out  the  story. 

On  our  way  we  pass  a sort  of  tent  or  tiffany  house,  within  which  are  some 
potted  trees  of  exquisite  beauty.  Amongst  these  a perfect  pair  of  variegated 
Thvjopsis  dolabrata,  which  surely  cannot  be  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  other 
tree  in  the  whole  world.  It  grows  here  as  if  the  tree  and  the  climate  were  de- 
signed for  each  other,  but  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  trees  known. 
It  is  at  present,  whether  green  or  variegated,  both  scarce  and  dear,  but  as 
to  its  intrinsic  value  it  is  worth  any  money,  and  it  is  almost  a rebuke  to 
Mammon  that  money  will  actually  buy  it.  Presently  we  find  ourselves 
amongst  Wellingtonias,  Araucarias,  Cedars,  Pinuses,  and  others  of  the 
princes  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a very  grand  sight  to  see  thousands  of 
gigantic  specimens  of  such  things  in  perfect  health  and  wondrous  beauty  ; 
the  very  formality  of  the  nursery  rows  adds  to  the  interest  and  effect,  and 
the  knowledge  that  all  these  great  trees  are  periodically  lifted,  and  can 
be  planted  any  day  in  the  year — except,  perhaps,  between  the  10th  of  May 
and  the  31st  of  July — gives  the  idea  of  a common  property  in  them,  for 
they  are  anybody’s  who  can  pay  the  price.  When  we  admire  a tree  in  a 
private  garden,  we  know  pretty  well  that  we  cannot  become  possessed  of  it 
for  love  or  money  ; and  if  we  could,  the  operation  of  removal  would  pro- 
bably kill  it ; but  all  these  trees  are  ready  for  distribution  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  ; there  is  just  the  formality  of  purchase  to  go  through, 
and  they  are  all  yours,  reader;  ay,  or  any  other  man’s.  Of  course,  there 
are  little  trees  as  well  as  big  ones,  millions  of  little  ones,  but  we  cannot 
see  them  in  the  presence  of  the  giants.  Here,  for  example,  are  two  Wel- 
lingtonias side  by  side,  perfect  pyramids,  not  a gap  anywhere  in  their  fur- 
niture that  would  admit  one’s  hand,  the  lower  branches  lying  on  the  ground 
like  a luxurious  fringe,  all  the  rest  contracting  regularly  till  the  trees  ter- 
minate in  sharp  points.  The  height  of  this  pair  is  21  feet,  and  the  price 
of  the  pair  is  £50.  I might  go  on  in  this  style,  and  if  I said  all  I should 
like  to  say,  some  jackass  would  be  sure  to  write  an  insulting  letter  and  ask 
me  how  much  I had  been  paid  for  the  puff.  But  not  for  that  reason,  but 
to  keep  these  sketches  within  some  sort  of  limits,  I will  hurry  on.  Cepha- 
lotaxus  Fortunei,  10  feet  high,  in  bloom,  a splendid  oliject.  Cephalotaxus 
Drupacea  is  handsomer  than  the  last,  and  a grand  tree  for  a choice  garden, 
quite  a proper  sort  of  tree  too  for  a terrace  or  Italian  garden.  Pinus  parviflora 
is  a pretty  glaucous-leaved  tree,  bearing  myriads  of  small  brownish  cones. 
Wellingtonia  gigantea  stricta  is  a seminal  variety  raised  here ; its  peculiarity 
is  a rigid  habit  of  growth,  the  leaves  being  of  a thicker  texture  than  the 
species,  and  very  dense  in  their  arrangement;  it  is  rather  glaucous,  but 
not  enough  so  to  be  valued  as  a variety.  Picea  pinsapo,  in  sublime  pro- 
portions, almost  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  delightful  when  showing  its  new 
growth.  Pinus  insignis  is  rather  tender  here,  as  everywhere  else  when 
young,  but  when  it  gets  up,  and  has  made  a lot  of  hard  wood,  it  is  as  hardy 
as  any  Pinus  known.  Right  opposite  to  Mr.  Pince’s  residence  there  stand 
a pair  of  Insignis,  about  30  feet  high,  noble  trees,  with  not  a mark  of  the 
past  winter  upon  them.  Deodars  we  pass  by ; the  reader  will  guess  that 
there  are  plenty  of  them,  and  that  very  many  of  them  are  grand  in  size 
and  proportions.  The  last  thing  I shall  relate  is  that  I saw  a tree  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  covered  with  both  male  and  female  flowers,  a rare 
sight,  and  one  to  be  remembered.  If  this  Cupressus  be  examined  now,  in 
almost  any  garden,  it  will  be  found  freely  sprinkled  with  gieen  nearly 
globular  cones.  The  male  flowers  are  produced  at  the  tips  of  the  branch- 
lets,  and  consist  of  red  stamens  enclosed  in  purplish  scales.  When  these 
are  produced  in  plenty,  as  in  the  tree  I am  now  calling  to  mind,  the  effect 
is  at  once  peculiar  and  pleasing. 

I must  now  beg  pardon ; I intended  to  finish,  but  there  are  two  subjects 
yet  remaining  for  a word  each.  I found  a pretty  crab  in  bloom,  a good 
companion  tree  to  Pyrus  spectabilis ; the  name  of  it  is  Malus  Jloribunda. 
Book  it  as  one  of  the  best  things  ever  heard  of  for  garden  or  shrubbery, 
or  to  pot  for  the  conservatory.  Little  trees  two  to  three  feet  high  were 
smothered  with  large  roso-like  flowers  of  the  most  lively  pink  colour. 
Lastly,  T saw,  still  hanging  on  the  original  vine,  a bunch  of  Mrs.  Pincc's 
Pinch  Muscat  Grape,  and  I tasted  a berry  and  found  it  to  bo  delicious.  When 
the  bunch  was  ripened  I don’t  know,  but  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
20th  of  September,  and  the  probability  is  it  was  ripened  considerably 
earlier  than  that ; yet,  in  that  case,  the  bunch  had  been  hanging  seven 
months,  and  was  now  perfectly  clean,  and  only  a little  shrivelled.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  vines  in  cultivation,  the  wood  being  of  a purple 
colour,  and  the  leaves  a peculiar  bluish-green.  As  to  its  value,  there  con 
be  no  question  that  for  flavour  at  any  time  when  ripe  it  is  equal  to  any 
grape  known  in  its  class,  and  far  better  than  any  in  keeping  properties. 
Mr.  Pince  begged  me  not  to  mako  notes,  and  so  deeper  than  did  ever  plum- 
met sound  I drowned  my  book,  and  there  may  be  a little  want  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  forogoing.  If  such  bo  observable,  you  must  blame  him, 
not  me.  1 can  remember  n great  many  tunes,  but  without  my  book  J 
am  apt,  like  a circus  cIowd,  to  play  them  all  together.  S.  II. 


ORMSON’S  PARADIGM  HOTHOUSES. 

We  lately  offered  some  practical  hints  on  the  improvement  of 
soils  and  situations  not  naturally  favourable  for  the  production  of 
early  crops ; and  it  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  most 
families  that  their  supply  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables  should  not 
only  be  early  and  sufficient,  but  also  that  it  should  be  uninterrupted 
and  certain  at  the  season  each  variety  is  required.  Now  in  order 
to  ensure  this  in  so  uncertain  a climate  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  many  and  various  methods  of  protection  are  resorted  to  by 
gardeners,  and  many  schemes  invented  by  scientific  horticulturists, 
in  order  to  modify  natural  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  secure 
suitable  localities  for  the  thousands  of  exotic  subjects,  mostly 
natives  of  milder  climes,  that  are  introduced  to  our  gardens,  by 
which  the  enjoyments  of  life  are  greatly  increased,  and,  in  the 
present  luxurious  and  refined  state  of  society,  are  looked  upon  as 
real  necessaries.  What  would  my  Lord  of  Belgravia  think  if  his 


housekeeper  were  able  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  offer  him  a dish 
of  cabbage,  and  last  year’s  potatoes  only,  with  his  lamb,  &c.  ; or 
oranges  and  nuts  with  his  wine ; or  my  lady,  to  see  her  boudoir 
garnished  with  lilacs  and  daffodils  ? Beautiful  as  they  are,  they 
would  fall  far  short  of  the  dignity  and  exquisitely  refined  beauty 
and  fragrance  she  is  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  the  orchids  and  other 
choice  exotic  forms,  reared  for  her  enjoyment  in  stoves  and  green- 
houses. All  these  things  are  become  necessaries  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  each  individual  to  procure  them,  and  are  as  sure  an 
evidence  of  growing  refinement  in  society  at  large  as  the  removal 
of  the  glass-duty,  which  fettered  the  skill  and  clogged  the  energies  of 
horticulturists,  was  a mark  of  progress  in  political  economy,  and  a 
measure  worthy  to  place  its  promoters  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
human  benefactors  ; for  without  a free  and  unrestricted  use  of  this 
material  gardening  could  not  possibly  have  attained  to  the  import- 
ance it  has  done.  What  can  be  done  with  it  where  expense  is  no 
objecthas  already  been  shown  in  the  people’s  Crystal  Palace, the  Palm 


House  at  Kew,  &c.  What  can  be  done  with  it  when  means  are 
limited  has  been  shown  in  some  measure  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and  others, 
in  devices  for  the  protection  of  choice  fruits,  &c.,  at  a cheap  rate, 
many  of  which  possess  considerable  merit,  though  not  always  so  in 
every  particular ; for  that  which  is  produced  at  a low  rate  of  cost  in 
the  first  instance  frequently  turns  out  anything  but  economical  in 
the  end.  This  failing,  however,  so  far  as  stoves  and  hothouses  are 
concerned,  seems  now  to  have  been  overcome,  for  not  only  may  a 
cheap  greenhouse  be  obtained  in  point  of  cost,  but  also  cheap  in 
point  of  quality  ; and  gentlemen  may  actually  surround  their  acres  of 
kitchen  garden  with  glass  fiuit-houscs  at  little  more  cost  than  they 
can  build  a good  garden  wall.  What  the  result  of  such  a move- 
ment will  be  remains  to  bo  seen ; but  we  confidently  anticipate 
that  choice  peaches  and  nectarines  will  by  and  by  be  ns  freely 
enjoyed  by  every  school-boy  as  oranges  are  now,  and  that  every 
family  that  hitherto  have  been  content  with  raisins  for  dessert  will, 
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instead,  be  enabled  to  enjoy  fine  home-grown  Hamburgh  and 
Alicanto  grapes,  besides  which  thousands  who  have  never  done 
more  than  hear  of  the  delicacy  and  luscious  richness  of  “ Coe’s  ” 
and  other  late  hanging  plums,  or  known  figs  in  the  state  they  are 
sold  at  the  grocers,  have  yet  a treat  in  store,  and  we  confidently 
anticipate  that  fruit-houses  as  boundary  fences  to  gardens,  instead 
of  brick  walls,  are  destined  to  work  a revolution  in  our  fruit  supplies. 
The  anticipation  of  such  a blissful  state  of  things  has  given  wings 
to  our  pen,  and  we  find  our  space  exhausted  before  half  has  been 
said  that  might  be  said  on  this  subject.  We  cannot,  however, 
conclude  without  referring  our  readers  to  an  exhibition  of  drawings 
and  specimens  of  cheap  and  serviceable  fruit  and  plant-houses, 
which,  ns  their  title  imply,  are  really  examples  of  excellence  and 
simplicity.  These  are  to  be  seen  in  the  eastern  arcade  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  South  Kensington.  Mr.  Ormson, 
the  well  known  horticultural  builder,  has  made  public  these  examples 
of  his  skill  and  enterprise  in  the  expectation  that  their  cheapness  and 
excellence  will  be  generally  appreciated,  and  we  doubt  not  but  he 
will  be  rewarded  by  a liberal  patronage. 

The  “Paradigm  Hothouses”  (Paradigma,  an  example,  Lat.) 
are  made  so  that  all  the  parts  may  be  quickly  separated,  the  several 
frames  of  which  the  houses  consist  being  bolted  together,  and  there 
are  no  rafters  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  whole  of  the 
mechanism  is  prepared  by  machinery,  which  greatly  reduces  the 
cost,  and  ensures  greater  accuracy  of  fitting  than  the  best  hand- 
work. The  ventilation  is  effected  by  side  shutters,  which  exclude 
cutting  draughts  of  wiud,  and  admit  of  netting  being  placed,  if 
desirable,  to  keep  out  insects,  and  by  a continuous  ventilator  at 
the  ridge,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  These 
houses  merit  the  attention  especially  of  persons  who  are  forbidden 
by  their  means  to  indulge  in  costly  structures,  but  who  neverthe- 
less would  rather  be  without  glass  than  have  it  in  an  unsightly  or 
inefficient  form.  W.  H.  H. 


DECORATIVE  GARDENING. 

At  a time  when  every  one’s  attention  is  directed  to  the  replenishing  of 
flower  borders,  it  may  be  well  to  throw  out  a few  suggestive  hints  bearing 
upon  the  mode  or  modes  of  planting  and  arrangement  that  have  been  prac- 
tised for  the  last  few  years.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  against  the 
modem  system  of  bedding  out,  because  of  the  general  sameness,  the  want  of 
variety  that  characterizes  many  of  the  designs,  the  incongruity  of  the  picture 
as  representing  a few  shades  of  gaudy  colours  placed  in  diametrical  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  colour  arrangement,  and  scarcely  less  confused  than 
a variety  on  the  palette  of  the  artist.  To  this  catalogue  of  exceptions  must 
be  added  the  enormous  expenditure  of  time,  which  means  money,  entailed  in 
providing,  propagating,  preserving,  propagating  again,  and  nursing,  before 
the  hundreds  or  the  thousands  of  plants  can  be  turned  out  to  do  duty  during 
the  gay  season.  Such  a formidable  bill  of  exceptions  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  almost  overwhelming  ; and  one  might  be  glad  to  stumble  upon  any 
loophole  of  escape  to  seek  f >r  a simpler  and  less  expensive  method.  Were  it 
simply  a question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  summarily  dealing  with  it,  for  it  is  as  clear  as  noon-day  to  any  and  all 
who  are  capable  of  giving  the  subject  the  least  consideration  that  a mixed 
arrangement  of  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  will  not  cost  one  tithe  of  the 
money,  if  all  were  reckoned  up,  that  must  be  placed  against  the  representa- 
tives of  bedding-out. 

Singularly  enough,  amid  all  the  hue-and-cry,  no  one  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  herbaceous  border  and  the  way  it  was  managed. 
Ambition  prompts  numbers  of  all  grades,  very  differently  situated  as  to 
length  of  purse,  and  consequently  size  of  residence  and  extent  of  domain, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  to  aim  at  a higher  style  of  elegance,  and  to  seek 
and  cater  for  a more  imposing  display.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  nibble  at 
little  baits,  and  become  supercilious  and  crotchety  over  the  merits  of  a system 
which  ninety-nine  gardeners  out  of  every  hundred  do  not  properly  understand 
— that  is  to  say,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  actual  results?  Many  good  and 
clever  men,  no  doubt,  are  crippled  from  insufficiency  of  resources,  and  often 
attempt  far  too  much  to  be  anything  like  successful,  and  possibly  forget  or  are 
unable  to  perform  certain  duties  which,  under  the  circumstances,  it  might 
have  been  wiser  to  attend  to.  This  much  must  be  said,  that  a thorough 
intelligent  (scientific,  if  you  like)  appreciation  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  bedding-out  to  surrounding  or  collateral  objects  is  one  of  the 
grandest  feats  in  gardening  practice.  Because  it  is  so — and  many  lamentably 
tail,  a few  are  apathetic,  and  some  stubborn — we  have  a wail  of  lamentation 
against  geraniums,  calceolarias,  and  verbenas,  as  if  these  and  a few  others 
constituted  the  staple  of  high-class  decorative  gardening  ! One  can  under- 
stand objection  being  taken  to  expense,  to  the  excessive  formality  which 
some  drift  into  in  their  mode  of  arrangement,  and  to  some  other  knick-knacks 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  specify ; but  these  mainly  point  to  matters 
of  detail,  which  are  capable  of  being  corrected.  The  great  object  aimed  at 
from  different  points  of  view  is  variety , but  variety  is  not  incompatible  with 
symmetry,  as  Montesquieu  avers ; and  there  must  be  symmetry  in  flower 
garden  arrangements,  be  the  space  limited  or  extensive  ; but  it  is  possible, 
verily  probable,  that  the  variety,  so  much  lauded  in  connexion  with  the 
mixed  borders,  may  degenerate  into  confusion,  and  then  we  have  neither  the 
congruity,  order,  symmetry,  or  proportion  of  even  a very  so-so  arranged 
garden  on  the  bedding-out  principle.  On  that  account,  if  upon  no  other, 
we  must  separate  the  two  systems.  Give  each  of  them  a place — the  one 
on  the  margin  of  a landscape,  facing  a waving  and  undulating  line  of 
frutescent  ai  d arborescent  vegetation,  the  other  in  juxtaposition  to  any 
architectural  section,  or  what  is  known  in  gardening  phraseology  as  the  dress 
portion  ot  a landscape.  By  so  doing,  winter  and  spring  decoration  need  not 
be  ignored,  nor  herbaceous  plants  or  annuals  blotted  out  of  the  gardener’s 
plant  vocabulary. 

A few  simple  things  of  elegant  outline  should  be  improvised,  and  such 
things  as  suggest  themselves  to  us  can  be  gathered  up  either  from  stock  in 
hand  or  bought  at  very  little  cost.  Uniformity  of  outline,  in  so  far  as  uni- 


formity is  formal  and  flat,  is  probably  oven  a greater  error  than  insufficient 
vurioty  in  the  mnko-up  of  n parterro.  By  the  introduction  of  a few  of  tho 
more  elegant  forms  of  Coniform,  such  as  (Jupretsu*  Lawsoniana , O.  Nut- 
kaentit , Thujoptit  dolabrata.  Thuja  Lobhii,  wo  would  havo  both  variety 
and  diversity  of  contour.  One  can  easily  understand  how  very  much  more 
effective  a design  would  become  if  a little  moro  attention  were  given  in  that 
direction.  Even  the  common  Irish  yew  and  the  golden  ono  would  bo  very 
effoctivo  subjects.  Then  might  be  called  in  various  plants  with  ornamontal 
leaves,  such  us  tho  variegaied  Negundo  fraxinifolia,  and  tho  manvo'hor  types 
of  hardy  forest  troes  which  would  do  duty  most  effectively,  and  embellish  a 
design  in  their  youngor  stug-s.  Many  of  them  might  require  to  bo  sacrificed 
after  a time,  but  first  cost  is  a mero  bagatollo,  much  less  than  many  pclaigo- 
goniums.  Look,  again,  at  plants  of  a graceful  habit,  after  tho  manner  of 
ITttmea  elegant,  than  which  thcro  is  not  a moro  gracoful  or  appropriate  sub- 
ject, only  it  requires  considerable  spaco  to  winter.  Tho  cut-leaved  birch 
would  oven  mike  a famous  fellow,  trimmed  with  tho  knife;  and  there  are 
many  elegant  grasses  that  could  bo  well  improvised,  such  as  tho  variegated 
forms  of  Poa  trivialit  and  Arundo  donax,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  more  gigantic 
Pampas  and  tho  still  moro  gigantic  Arundo  conspicua,  tho  plumes  of  which 
appear  in  the  dista  ice  like  great  white  ostrich  feathers.  We  havo  vuccas 
hardy  enough  to  stand  any  amount  of  fatigue ; and  would  not  the  Robinia 
pseudo-acacia,  tho  oak-leavod  Hydrangea,  tho  many  varieties  of  hollies,  and 
tho  splendid  purple  Japan  maple,  add  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  any 
formal  arrangement?  Although  wo  havo  seen  tho  Arundo  and  the  Japanese 
maple  in  splendid  condition  at  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nursery,  where  they  had  proved 
quite  hardy,  they  will  bo  found  too  tender  in  many  localities ; but  they  are 
sueh  fine  subjects  as  to  merit  a little  extra  caro,  in  the  way  of  protection, 
during  winter. 

Once  fairly  initiated  in  the  practice  of  selection  of  so  many  interesting 
and  diverse  forms  to  reinforce  the  bedding-out  system,  and  it  is  bound  to 
become  popular  ; because  wc  can  havo  variety,  form,  contrast,  and  occasion- 
ally, “ if  weather  permits,”  unquestionable  grandeur.  Let  the  reader  profit 
by  the  hints  and  advice  proffered,  for  now  is  the  time  to  act,  while  the  bed- 
ding plants  arc  being  transferred  to  their  summer  quarters. — The  Farmer. 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  JUNE  8. 

Httcfjen  ffiarben  anb  JFramr  ffirounb. 

Asparagus  to  be  cut  as  required  when  it  is  well  above  the  surface.  We 
gave  a note  on  this  subject  three  weeks  ago.  Take  care  that  in  cutting  a 
shoot  you  do  not  spoil  one  just  rising. 

Broad  Beans  to  be  sown  again  if  a late  supply  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
wanted.  Top  those  in  flower  as  soon  a reasonable  amount  of  bloom  is 
expanded  ; the  small  early  sorts,  such  as  Hangdown,  to  be  topped  when 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the  strong  growers,  suck  as  Longpod  and 
Windsor,  at  two  and  a half  to  three  feet  high.  But  the  height  much 
depends  upon  the  way  they  are  grown.  When  in  close  rows  they  run  up 
tall ; when  in  single  rows,  far  apart,  they  are  much  shorter  and  better. 

Broccoli  coming  forward  in  seed-pans  must  now  be  pricked  out  on  well- 
manured  beds,  four  inches  apart,  and  when  they  touch  each  other  will  be 
a good  time  to  plant  them  out  for  flowering.  Sow  Walcheren  and  what- 
ever other  sorts  are  to  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter. 

Winter  Greens  of  all  kinds  to  be  planted  out  as  occasions  offer ; a few 
of  the  forwardest  plants  of  Brussels  sprouts  should  be  put  out  where  they 
are  to  remain  in  deeply  trenched  and  well-manured  ground  to  furnish  an 
early  supply  of  buttons,  as  they  are  everywhere  prized  when  the  summer 
vegetables  are  over. 

Cucumbers  on  ridges  may  now  have  the  hand-lights  or  other  pro- 
tection removed,  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  night  dews  and  showers.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  stop  them,  but  a little  pegging  to  cover  the  beds  regularly  is 
beneficial,  as  creating  a greater  extent  of  bearing  surface. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  require  an  abundance  of  water,  both  over  the 
foliage  and  at  the  root.  Put  a few  cans  of  water  in  the  pit  or  in  a warm 
house  early  in  the  day,  to  have  it  warm  and  soft  for  use  in  the  afternoon  ; 
then  use  it  and  shut  up,  and  if  the  beds  are  extra  warm  give  a little  air  an 
hour  afterwards. 

Lettuce  to  be  sown  now  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  is  a golden 
rule  to  prevent  bolting  when  the  weather  becomes  torrid.  Wheeler’s  Tom 
Thumb  and  Paris  cos  are  two  of  the  best  sorts  to  sow  now  for  successional 
use. 

Peas  do  better  without  water  than  with  it,  if  they  are  in  trenches  well 
manured  before  the  seeds  were  sown.  Sow  a few  first  and  second  early 
sorts,  giving  preference  to  the  wrinkled  varieties  if  possible. 

Turnips. — As  there  will  soon  be  a demand  for  these,  it  will  be  well  to 
sow  a small  breadth  in  some  odd  place,  so  as  to  secure  a few  small  bulbs  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  autumn  supplies.  Take  especial  care  to  break  up 
and  manure  the  ground  first,  or  the  crop  will  come  to  nothing. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — During  warm  showers  is  a good  time  to  plant 
these  out.  But  they  ought  first  to  be  somewhat  hardened  by  placing 
the  plants  in  a sheltered  spot  for  a week.  To  take  them  from  warm 
cucumber  pits  or  propagating  houses,  and  plant  them  direct,  is  bad 
practice. 

Celery  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  if  t',°  qronnd  is  dry,  as 
slow  growth  is  ruin  to  it,  and  may  cause  half  the  crop  to  bolt.  Continue 
to  plant  out,  using  abundanoe  of  rotten  dung  well  worked  into  the  soil  of 
the  trenches. 

Leeks  to  be  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  to  very  rich  ground,  and  to 
be  earthed  up  as  they  grow,  to  blanch  the  neck  of  the  bulb.  The  frequent 
use  of  sewage  water  will  swell  them  to  a great  size,  and  with  improved 
quality. 

Sow  lettuce  tor  succession,  broad  beans,  wrinkled  marrow,  Emperor,  and 
Advan  ter  peas,  radishes,  scarlet  runners,  turnips.  Early  York,  East  Ham, 
and  Shilling’s  Grotto  cabbage,  a few  Kosette  coleworts,  and  Walcheren 
broccoli. 

Showery  weather  brings  as  much  work  as  drought  and  sunshine. 
During  a dry  heat,  ply  the  hoe  to  kill  weeds,  and  promote  a heavy  deposition 
of  dew  on  the  newly  broken  ground,  a considerable  quantity  of  which  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  During  showers,  plant  out  whatever 
the  ground  is  ready  for,  and  whatever  is  fit  for  planting.  It  may  make  all 
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the  difference  between  a good  crop  and  no  crop  at  all  to  seize  the  right 
moment  for  planting  out,  influence  of  waimth  and  wet  being  so  eminently 
favourable  to  every  kind  of  vegetation  in  a youthful  state. 

•flotoer  ffiartien. 

Pinks  must  be  supported  by  neat  stakes  to  keep  the  blooms  from  being 
spoilt  by  rain  and  wind.  The  best  way  to  propagate  is  by  pipings,  and  now 
is  a good  time  to  secure  plenty  of  them. 

Grass  Lawns  newly  made  must  not  be  so  closely  mown  as  old  turf.  But 
mowing  must  be  performed  with  regularity,  or  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
uniform  velvety  green  surface.  To  mow  close  a well-established  turf  is  to 
encourage  the  flue  grasses,  and  kill  out  the  coarse  kinds. 

Annuals. — This  week  or  next  is  a good  time  to  sow  any  of  the  quick- 
growing  annuals  for  autumn  display.  The  blue  Nemophila  blooms  beau- 
tifully if  sown  at  the  end  of  June  ; better  by  far  than  from  spring  sowings. 
Balsams,  Asters,  and  Stocks  to  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower. 
Sow  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks. 

Bedders  to  have  every  necessary  attention  to  regulate  the  growth  and 
display  the  bloom  ; peg  Verbenas  and  other  trailers  as  soon  as  they  need 
it.  If  the  ground  is  very  dry,  loosen  the  surface  with  the  hoe  between  the 
plants,  and  if  necessary  to  water,  soak  the  ground  well.  Plants  running 
away  to  leaf  to  have  no  water  ; and  where  Tropaeolums  grow  rank,  remove 
a few  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to  make  more  room  for  the  blossoms  to  be  seen. 

Border  bulbs  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  withered,  and 
to  ensure  a perfect  ripening  lay  them  in  clumps  as  taken  up,  without 
damage  to  the  roots,  in  a shady  place,  with  a sprinkling  of  earth  over  them. 
The  practice  of  laying  hyacinths  and  tulips  in  a broiling  sun  is  one  of  the 
causes  why  so  many  are  worthless  the  next  season. 

Dahlias  to  be  tied  up  betimes,  or  sudden  gusts  of  wind  will  tear  away 
the  best  branches  from  the  base.  On  hot  dry  soils  mulching  is  needful, 
aDd  will  prevent  need  of  watering,  but  in  small  gardens  mulching  attracts 
vermin,  and  had  best  not  be  practised.  Those  that  want  a little  extra  help 
had  best  have  manure-water. 

Propagate  at  once  Neapolitan  Violets  by  dividing;  Pansies,  by  cuttings 
and  layers  ; Pinks,  by  pipings  and  cuttings — if  the  latter,  dibble  them  into 
pans  and  cover  with  bell-glasses  ; put  pipings  in  the  open  ground  in  a 
sbedy  place;  Chrysanthemums,  by  cuttiDgs,  for  blooming  under  glass  in 
pots  ; Roses,  by  cuttings  and  half-ripe  wood  ; and  any  summer-floweriDg 
plants  wanted  for  late  blooms  under  glass  ; also  Iberis  sempervirens,  the 
best  of  all  spring  flowers. 

Tritoma  uvaria  and  varieties  require  abundance  of  water  now,  especially 
if  in  pots.  Liliums  the  same;  when  throwing  up  their  spikes  they  can 
scarcely  have  too  much.  Ixias  and  other  Cape  bulbs  in  flower  need  the 
same  treatment;  after  flowering,  lessen  the  supply,  but  allow  free  growth, 
that  they  may  die  down  and  ripen  naturally,  during  which  process  let  them 
go  quite  dry. 

JFrult  ffiatftrn  anb  ©rcbarb  Hjottsf. 

Raspberries  are  swelling  their  fruit,  and  if  a few  extra  large  samples 
are  required,  it  is  a good  plan  to  thin  the  fruit  on  the  canes,  and  give  them 
two  or  three  heavy  soakings  with  manure-water.  But  for  all  ordinary 
supplies  it  is  best  to  let  them  ripen  as  much  fruit  as  they  will.  The 
ground  amongst  raspberries  is  now  pretty  well  paved  with  seedling  plants 
from  berries  that  fell  last  year.  Hoe  them  down;  they  only  rob  the  fruit- 
ing ones  of  nourishment. 

Strawberry  beds  are  showing  a good  crop,  and  the  plants  are  generally 
in  good  health.  The  best  of  all  materials  wherewith  to  cover  the  ground 
to  keep  the  fruit  clean  is  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  In  the  place  of  this  grass- 
mowings  may  be  used,  or  clean  straw  or  chaff. 

Bush  and  Pyramid  Fruit  Trees  are  generally  in  better  health  than 
standards,  because  they  get  more  attention ; and  as  they  are  in  a some- 
what artificial  state  through  close  pinching  and  frequent  lifting,  they 
require  extra  attention.  Shorten  in  at  once  all  rambling  growths  ; tie  in 
espaliers  while  the  wood  is  pliable,  as,  if  they  harden  out  of  shape  it  will 
be  difficult  to  train  them  hereafter.  Keep  down  grub,  fly,  and  American 
blight.  The  simplest  remedy  for  the  last-named  pest  is  the  Aphis  "Wash, 
made  by  the  City  Soap  Company. 

Grape-vine  Mildew  and  Oidium. — Some  short  time  since  Mr.Lazaris, 
proprietor  of  well-managed  vineyards  at  Corinth,  made  a series  of  experi- 
ments in  order  to  discover  some  cheap  substitute  for  sulphur  in  the 
treatment  of  vines.  The  result  was  the  discovery  that  any  kind  of  fine 
earth  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  sulphur,  which,  he  says,  acts  medicinally  and 
not  chemically,  and  that  any  fine  dry  dust  will  serve  the  snme  purpose. 
The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  were  stated  in  the  following  terms: 
1st.  The  earth  should  be  freed  from  sand  and  gravel,  dried  in  the  sun  a 
few  hours,  pulverized  very  finely,  and  then  sifted  or  bolted  like  sulphur. 
2nd.  That  as  common  clay  is  easily  prppared  as  above,  and  adheres  well 
to  the  vines,  it  is  preferable  to  other  kinds  of  soil.  3rd.  That  the  instru- 
ments generally  used  to  apply  the  sulphur  will  serve  for  this  also,  at  least 
for  the  first  and  srcond  operation,  but  the  third  time,  as  the  grapes  have 
then  some  size,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  more  abundantly  powdered, 
yet  it  is  possible  here  to  use  the  same  instrument  used  for  sulphur.  4th. 
The  powdering  succeds  best  when  applied  after  sunrise,  but  while  the 
grapes  ere  still  somewhat  moist  with  dew.  The  following  times  are  the 
best  for  the  application  : a.  When  the  young  shoots  have  scarcely  attained 
the  length  of  a span,  before  the  grape  is  in  flower,  b.  As  soon  as  the 
flower  has  fallen,  and  the  young  grape  entirely  set.  c . When  these  are 
of  the  snme  size  as  is  thought  sufficient  in  sulphuration.  ,0th.  Independ- 
ently of  these,  even  when  performed  with  care,  it  is  necessary  some  times 
to  make  extra  applications,  ns,  for  example,  each  time  after  a henvy  rain, 
after  waiting  a day.  0th.  The  removal  of  a part,  of  the  leaves,  as  is  usual, 
is  advisable,  if  practised  with  moderation;  otherwise,  the  vines  deprived 
of  leaves,  the  grapes  n ay  be  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  7th.  If  Irom 
any  cause  the  first  regular  powdering  has  been  omitted  or  neglected,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  supply  it  by  two  others,  with  an  interval  between  of 
eight,  or  ten  days.  But  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  it  bo  done  before 
the  time  of  the  second  regular  application.  8th.  It  is  nocessnry  always  to 
perform  the  operation  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  well  to  have  the  work- 
man followed  by  another,  who  again  carefully  examines  tho  vines,  and 
powders  any  that  may  have  escaped.  If  ufler  this  disease  reappears,  it 
is  proof  that  the  operation  has  not  been  well  done,  anil  it  is  necessary  to 
immediately  repeat  it  with  all  the  care  that  is  bestowed  when  sulphur  is 
used. 

dlircenlfotiac  nnh  CTonscrbnior)). 

Azaleas  that  were  downed  early  huvo  now  finished  their  growth,  and 
may  t o put  out  to  harden.  Select  for  them  11  sheltered  shady  position, 


and  stand  the  pots  on  bricks  or  slates  to  prevent  worms  getting  in.  Culti- 
vators differ  in  their  opinions,  and  consequently  in  their  practices,  in  regard 
to  putting  azaleas  and  camellias  out  of  doors.  Long  and  careful  observa- 
tion has  convinced  us  that  if  they  can  be  kept  under  glass  the  whole  year 
round,  it  is  far  better  than  putting  them  out.;  but  generally  glass  is  of  too 
muoh  value  to  be  so  employed,  and  it  is  a matter  of  convenience  to  tako 
those  subjects  into  the  open  air,  in  order  that  the  bouses  may  be  kept  gay 
with  other  things.  Azaleas  not  yet  done  growing,  or  only  just  pushing 
into  growth,  must  be  assisted  with  a gentle  heat,  and  abundance  of  mois- 
ture, head  and  foot. 

Calceolarias  of  the  herbaoeous  class  that  are  going  out  of  bloom  must 
be  cut  down  if  it  is  intended  to  keep  any  of  them,  as  if  they  are  allowed 
to  produce  seed  they  will  probably  die.  When  cut  down  give  them  a 
shift  iDto  larger  pots,  or  plant  them  out  on  a spent  hotbed,  and  take  the 
lights  off  at  night,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  dew.  When  they  break  freely, 
propagate  with  the  help  of  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  when  you  have  enough 
of  each  securely  rooted  destroy  the  old  stools.  The  most  skilful  culti- 
vators, however,  prefer  to  grow  from  seed,  and  all  the  fine  collections 
shown  of  late  years  by  Messrs.  Dobson,  Mr.  James,  and  others,  have  been 
seedlings,  though  it  has  become  tbe  custom  to  name  them  as  if  they  were 
grown  from  cuttings,  and  bad  a permanent  place  in  the  lists.  It  is  rather 
early  to  sow  seed  yet,  but  a small  pinch  mav  he  started  by  those  who  wish 
for  bloom  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  1868. 

Fuchsias  must  be  shaded,  and  must  have  abundance  of  water,  and 
plemy  of  syringe. 

Ericas  and  kindred  plants  are  better  off  in  cold  pits  now,  as  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  give  them  air  enough  in  any  plant-house.  Indeed,  a heath- 
house  should  have  removable  lights,  so  that  the  heaths  could  be  treated 
as  peaches  are  in  many  places,  the  lights  removed  altogether  during  the 
summer  months,  and  put  on  again  in  autumn. 

Kalosanthes  require  an  abundance  of  water  now,  as  do  all  succulents 
that  are  growing  freely.  Liquid  manure  will  now  do  great  things,  and 
careful  training  must  be  practised  if  handsome  specimens  are  wanted. 

Cineraria  seed  to  be  sown  in  pans  of  light  rich  soil,  with  a spiinkling 
of  very  fine  earth  over.  Lay  over  the  pans  pieces  of  glass,  or  damp  moss 
or  tiles,  to  prevent  evapora'ion,  but  keep  a watch  that  the  plants  are  not 
blanched  through  keeping  the  covering  on  too  long.  Keep  the  pans  in  the 
shade  till  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  pot  off,  which  will  lessen  the 
trouble  of  watering,  and  also  the  risk  of  loss  either  by  damp  or  drought. 
Plant  out  named  sorts  to  get  offsets. 

Camellias  need  air  now  night  and  day,  and  the  swelling  of  the  flower- 
buds  should  be  the  signal  to  cease  watering  over-head,  which  may  cause 
the  flower-buds  to  start  into  leaves,  and  spoil  the  next  season’s  bloom. 
Plants  that  want  a shift  may  have  it  now,  but  large  shifts  should  never  be 
practised. 

Liquid  Manure. — Any  manurial  matters  can  be,  to  a more  or  less  ex- 
tent, dissolved  in  water  for  the  production  of  liquid  manure,  and  the 
strength  of  the  material  used  must  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  applied, 
and  the  nature  of  the  plants  to  be  fed  with  it.  The  following  are  gene- 
rally useful  mixtures  : One  part  by  weight  of  fresh  cow-dung  to  six  parts 
by  weight  of  water;  stir,  and  leave  it  some  hours  to  settle  ; use  only  the 
clear  liquid.  The  drainage  from  the  stable  and  cow-house  is  a most 
valuable  basis  for  liquid  manure;  add  to  it  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
Tbe  brown  liquid  that  flows  from  new  dung-heaps  is  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  One  part  of  fowl’s  duDg  to  eight  parts  of  water.  One  peck  of  fresh 
sheep’s  dung  to  thirty  gallons  of  water.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  half  an 
ounce  to  every  gallon  of  water.  Guano,  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  The  best  of  the  prepared  manures  is  “ Standen’s  Gardener's 
Friend,”  sold  by  Barr  and  Sugden,  and  tbe  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  sprinkle 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  the  watering  may  wash  it  down  to  the 
roots.  In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  give  liquid  manures  weak,  and  especially 
at  first.  If  it  is  intended  to  give  a plant  stroDg  doses,  a few  weak  ones 
should  be  given  first  to  prepare  it,  butjto  be  always  weak  is  much  safer 
and  more  beneficial  in  the  end;  for  an  overdose  will  cause  the  leaves  to 
fall  or  to  become  blotched,  and  do  other  injuries  that  need  not  be  enume- 
rated. As  a rule,  liquid  manure  should  only  be  given  to  plants  in  pots; 
it  is  a waste  of  labour  and  expense  to  liquid  manure  plants  in  the  open 
ground. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — These  magnificent  flowers  have  been  ad- 
mirably exhibited  this  season  at  the  London  shows  by  Messrs.  Dobson, 
Mr.  James,  and  others,  and  have  won  many  new  admirers.  The  best  way 
to  raise  them  is  by  seed,  and  good  seed  may  be  had  of  any  respectable 
seedsman  ; but  if  you  want  seeds  of  Mr.  James’s  saving,  you  must  apply 
to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway,  for  it.  Suppose  you 
have  a pinch  of  good  seed,  the  proper  time  to  sow  it  is  during  tue  months 
of  June  and  July.  These  plants  are  not  easily  grown  ; and,  unless  they 
are  well  done,  they  become  a nuisance  and  a disgrace;  for  besides  giving 
a poor  bloom,  they  show  a wretched  foliage,  and  are  alive  all  over  and 
always  with  green-fly.  So  begin  properly.  Sow  the  seed  in  very  light 
rich  soil — say  peat,  leaf-mould,  silver  sand,  and  manure  rotted  to  dust 
(three  years  old),  equal  parts.  Prepare  the  seed-pan  with  a nice  bed  of 
small  crocks  to  make  perfect  drainage;  lay  on  the  crocks  a thin  spread 
of  moss,  then  fill  up  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  pan  with  the  oompost,  well 
mixed  and  broken  fine.  Press  it  gently  to  a smooth  surface,  wet  it 
thoroughly,  and  sow  thin.  Sprinkle  just  enough  of  flue  peat-dust  to 
oover  the  seed,  and  lay  a tbin  coating  of  moss  over.  Place  the  pau  where 
it  will  be  warm,  close,  and  shaded.  A cuoumiier  pit  is  a good  place  for  it. 
The  plants  will  soon  appear,  and  the  moss  must  be  removed  carefully. 
Keep  them  close  and  moist;  they  do  not  require  muoh  air,  and  as  to 
water,  they  must  never  be  soddened  and  never  go  dry.  If  they  got  dry, 
the  aphis  will  uppear  immediately,  and  perhaps  red-spider  too.  Tho  best 
of  all  (and  the  cheapest)  shading  for  seed-pans  or  plants  during  sunny 
hours  is  a newspaper  genily  laid  over  them,  and  of  oonrse  to  bo  removed 
as  the  day  advances.  As  soon  as  there  are  a few  plants  large  enough  to 
take  bold  of,  say  with  about  three  lenves  besides  the  seed-leaves,  begin  to 
pot  them.  Tako  thumb  potN  first,  put  one  small  piece  of  biiok  the  size 
of  a walnut  at  tbe  bottom,  and  fill  up  with  tho  same  mixture  as  was  used 
in  tbe  seed  pan,  and  into  each  of  these  pots  plant  ono  of  the  little  hopefuls, 
water  gently,  anil  place  them  in  a warm  shady  ptaoe,  where  there  is  not  muoh 
air.  If  you  do  not  keep  them  growing,  the  vermin  will  grow  instead,  and  you 
will  regret  it.  As  soon  as  another  lot  can  he  taken  outof  the  seed-pan,  pot 
them,  and  so  on  till  the  pan  is  empty.  By  the  way,  the  best  method  of 
lifting  them  out  is  with  a bit  of  stick,  or  the  sharp  end  of  a wood  tally. 
Tho  alter  management  consists  in  potting  on  ns  fast  hn  they  need  it. 
After  the  end  of  August  an  intermediate  house  itt  tbe  best  place  for  them, 
or  a shady  cool  part  of  a stove.  They  do  well  where  Begonias  grow 
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freely,  end  the  sumo  moist  atmosphere  will  suit  both.  At  the  first  shift 
out  of  thumb  pots  the  compost  should  be  light,  silky  lonm,  sitoh  its  will 
crumble  to  dust  between  the  Uniters  without  soiling  them  ; wlmt  wo  cull 
•«  forest  loom"  on  the  north  side  of  London  is  tho  best  ever  used 

for  the  purpose.  Take  two  parts  of  this  loom,  one  pert  Rood  It  af 

mould,  one  part  fresh  horse  droppioRs,  rather  dry,  and  the  straw 

all  removed.  Mix  this  together,  snd  break  tho  lumps,  but  do  not 
iift  it.  Pot  into  (Ill's,  then  to  48  size,  and  so  on,  till  you  have  them  in 
eight  or  ten  inch  pots.  But  if  done  on  a small  soale,  very  nice  plants 
may  bo  flowered  in  pots  of  seven  or  eight  inches  width.  Potting 
must  bo  done  at  least  once  every  three  weeks  all  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  about  the  middle  of  February  yon  may  consider  the  potting  business 
at  an  end,  and  begin  to  think  about  flowers.  At  that  time  piok  out  the 
strongest  plants,  and  remove  from  the  stove  to  a warm  greenhouse.  In 
the  first  or  seoond  weok  in  March  take  them  to  cold  pits,  and  keep  them 
rather  olosely  shut  if  an  east  wind  blow,  but  during  those  bursts  of  warm 
moist  weather,  with  a west  wind,  whioh  generally  occur  in  Maroh,  the 
lights  may  be  token  off  for  a few  hours,  and  the  plants  may  enjoy  a slight 
wetting.  As  the  season  advances,  and  they  acquire  some  degree  of  ha>di- 
ness  by  this  treatment,  give  them  more  air,  and  at  last  expose  them  fully, 
but  always  shade  them  from  very  strong  sunshine.  As  a matter  of  course, 
they  will  all  find  their  way  to  cold  pits  by  this  course  of  treatment.  They 
will  hnve  been  grown  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  flowered  in  a cool  free  air, 
and  their  appearance  at  least  will  repay  you  for  all  your  pains.  Vermin 
will  occasionally  appear,  especially  during  September  and  February,  even 
with  the  best  of  treatment.  To  allow  them  to  get  ahead  is  to  sacrifice  the 
plants  Shut  them  up  when  their  leaves  are  dry,  and  smoke  them 
thoroughly  with  pure  tobaooo.  Do  not  risk  the  use  of  any  preparation  of 
tobacoo,  unless  it  be  “ tobacco  tissue,”  which  oonsiats  of  tobacco  only,  and 
is  merely  prepared  by  pressing,  not  with  chemicals  of  any  kind.  I have 
not  tried  the  aphis  wash  of  the  City  Soap  Company  upon  them,  but  have 
no  doubt  at  all  it  would  cleanse  them  thoroughly,  and  without  harm.  The 
way  to  do  it  would  be  to  mix  the  wash,  according  to  the  directions  that 
accompany  it,  with  water,  in  a large  tub  or  pan,  and  turn  the  plants  upside 
down  and  dip  them,  keeping  them  in  the  mixture  a few  seconds,  and  then 
holding  them  above  it  to  drain  hack  before  placing  them  on  their  feet 
again.  Dipping  wets  every  part  of  a plant,  syringing  does  not.  I say 
nothing  about  tying  out  and  many  other  small  matters,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  every  cultivator  either  knows  what  to  do  or  will  soon  find  it 
out.  They  may  also  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  This  method  of  growing 
them  has  this  advantage,  that  before  you  begin  you  know  exactly  what 
sort  of  flowers  you  will  have,  which  iB  impossible  with  seedlings.  The 
named  kinds,  which  of  course  you  would  alone  select  from,  are  remark- 
ably beautiful.  The  best  time  to  take  cuttings  is  immediately  after 
flowering,  and  as  soon  as  enough  cuttings  are  obtained  throw  the  old 
plants  away,  for  they  are  useless,  and  should  never  be  preserved  except 
for  some  peculiar  reason,  and  then  it  needs  much  care  and  skill  to  keep 
them  in  health.  Short,  plump,  rather  soft  shoots  make  the  best  cuttings, 
and  these  root  quickly  in  a mixture  of  half  peat  and  half  sand,  on  a gentle 
bottom  heat,  if  kept  close  and  shaded.  When  rooted,  pot  them  on,  and 
grow  them  to  flowering  size  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  described  above 
for  seedlings.  Cuttings  may  also  be  taken  in  February  to  make  nice 
plants  for  a late  summer  bloom  ; and  if  a quantity  of  any  particularly 
ohoice  variety  is  wanted,  cuttings  should  be  put  in  whenever  they  can  be 
got. 

JForttng  pt. 

Peaches  in  the  succession  house  will  require  the  same  care  while 
stoning  as  trees  in  a similar  stage  in  the  early  part  of  the  season — that  is 
to  say,  it  will  be  well  not  to  overload  them  with  water  at  the  root,  or  to 
syringe  very  freely.  During  the  stoning  period  is  a good  time  to  thin  the 
crop,  especially  at  the  time  when  they  begin  to  swell  a second  time,  as  they 
are  then  thinning  themselves  freely,  and  the  operator  can  see  pretty 
well  what  he  is  about. 

Pines  must  have  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  now  that  the 
sun-heat  is  powerful,  and  the  plants  are  in  full  vigour.  The  temperature 
may  range  from  90°  to  100°  safely  if  the  paths  are  freely  sprinkled,  and 
ventilation  is  attended  to.  Shut  up  with  a moderate  sun-heat,  and  use  the 
syringe  immediately,  not  so  much  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the  plants  with 
water  as  to  moisten  the  plunging  material.  Pines  requiring  repotting  must 
not  be  neglected,  or  they  will  start  into  fruit  prematurely. 

Vines  in  late  houses  must  have  the  bunches  thinned,  and  the  laterals 
stopped  ; syringe  to  be  used  without  slint,  and  air  to  be  given  freely.  Eipe 
bunches  in  early  houses  required  to  be  kept  will  be  safer  if  the  house  is 
well  aired  and  kept  rather  dry,  and  this  will  be  better  also  for  the  vines. 


Ccrregponfoeiue* 

Prognostication  of  the  Weather. — There  is  no  question  but  that 
some  mode  by  which  the  probable  weather  for  a week  in  advance  may  be 
arrived  at,  is  a matter  of  great  moment  to  agriculturists  and  gardeners,  in 
fact,  to  any  person  having  an  out-door  occupation.  The  best  guide  I have 
met  with  has  been  the  seemingly  senseless  selection  by  the  French 
General  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days  of  the  moon,  and  which  generally  I 
have  found  to  be  a sure  guide.  The  result  of  the  month’s  observations 
you  published  showed  how  truly  the  weather  followed  the  indications  of 
the  particular  days  ; and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  winds  of  those 
days  were  taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the  actual  results  of  the 
weather  of  those  days,  that  an  almost  sure  guide  would  be  attained.  As  I 
have  before  said,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  the  selection  of 
the  particular  days,  and  it  seems  almost  absurd  when  one  announces  the 
reason  by  which  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  whether  to  carry  that  misery 
of  most  thinking  men,  an  umbrella;  for,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  any  one 
who  has  anything  else  to  think  about  is  sure  to  forget  that  such  a thing 
appertains  to  him,  unless  a pelting  shower  or  drizzling  rain  gives  him  a 
gentle  reminder  ; so  if  the  indicated  days  serve  no  other  purpose,  they 
at  least  are  likely  to  rid  one  of  a bore.  In  chattering  thus  I shall 
forget  my  errand,  which  was  to  send  you  my  sailor  friend’s  indicator, 
which,  for  convenience,  I have  formed  into  a table,  and  being  sent,  you,  as 
well  as  your  readers,  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  for  I liave  no 
observations  to  back  it  up.  I am  content  with  the  French  general.  By 
the  way,  I forgot  to  say  that  the  sixth  day  of  this  moon  being  very  fine, 
and  the  4th  and  5th  more  or  less  cold  and  rainy,  that  no  indication  by  his 
mode  could  be  arrived  at  lor  the  weather  ot  this  month.  Had  the  6th  day 
been  in  consonance  with  either  the  4th  or  5ih  days,  I should  long  before 
now  have  regretted  putting  out  my  plants.  My  friends  the  swallows  have 
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boon  a little  deceptive  this  time.  ITowever,  I have  not  suffered  yet,  and 
I have  had  the  plants  out  since  tho  4th  of  May  ; and  one  night  we  had  0° 
of  frost,  which  was  Saturday  morning,  tho  18th  of  May.  I looked  at  the 
thermometer  at  half-past  4 n.m,  ; it.  stood  nt  26°;  at  half  past  7 n.rn., 
thermometer  in  mime  place , and  untouched,  it  stood  at  66°,  a difference  of  40°, 
but  fortunately  the  ground  was  drv. 

Table  constructed  upon  Philosophical  Principles,  from  tho  Attractions  of  tho 
Sun  and  Moon,  in  their  several  positions  respectively,  and  tested  hy  many 
years’  experience,  hns  been  found  almost  unfading. 

(S aii. on  Friend  loquitur  : “ The  last  moon  and  present  have  not  at  all 
obeyed  the  philosophical  principles.") 


Tho  Quurtora  of  tho  Moon  com- 
mencing nt  tho  bourn  uh  undnr 
may  bo  expected  to  bo  for  the 
contluuanco  of  tho  quarter* 

8UMMBR. 

WlKTBB. 

12  o'clock  noon,  or  between 
12  and  2. 

Very  rainy. 

Snow— rain. 

2 to  4 afternoon. 

Changeable. 

Fair— mild. 

4 to  6 evening. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

6 to  8 „ 

Fair,  if  wind  IN. \V., 
Rainy,  if  S.  or  S.  W. 

Fair  and  frosty  if 
wind  N.  or  N.E. 

8 to  10  „ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

10  to  12  night. 

Fair. 

Fair  and  frosty. 

12  to  2 morning. 

Fair. 

Hard  frost,  unless 
wind  S.W.  or  S. 

2 to  4 „ 

Cold,  with  frequent 
showers. 

Snow  and  stormy. 

4 to  6 „ 

Rain. 

Ditto. 

6 to  8 „ 

Wind  and  rain. 

Stormy  weather. 

8 to  10  „ 

Changeable. 

Cold  rain,  if  wind  bo 
W. ; snow  if  E. 

10  to  12  „ 

Frequent  showers. 

Co'd,  with  high  wind. 

When  no  particular  storm  about  the  time  of  the  spring  equinox  (March  21), 
if  a storm  arise  from  the  east  on  or  before  that  day,  ■ r from  any  other  part  of 
the  compass  near  a week  after  the  equinox,  then  in  either  case  the  succeedi"g 
summer  will  be  dry  four  times  out  of  five ; but  if  from  the  S. W.  or  W.S. W., 
on  or  just  before  the  spring  equinox,  then  the  summer  following  will  be  wet 
five  times  out  of  six. — Dr.  Kirwan. 

Walton-on- Thames.  S.  Billing. 

[The  foregoing  table  will  be  found,  in  the  same  form,  and  almost  word 
for  word,  in  “ Time’s  Telescope ’’  for  1814,  second  edition,  p.  B57  ; also  in 
“ Time’s  Telescope,"  1831,  p.  411 ; also  in  “Time’s  Telescope,”  1824,  p. 
200.  These  are  the  only  volumes  of  the  work  we  are  enabled  to  refer  to. 
It  will  be  found,  in  a slightly  modified  form,  but  the  same  in  purport,  in 
vol.  lx  of  the  “ European  Magazine,”  p.  24,  and  is  there  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Herschel. — Ed.  O.  M\ 

Cucumbers  and  Pines  in  a Queer  Sort  of  House. — “ Every  heart 
knows  its  own  bitterness;”  but  still  there  are  men  who  hope  against 
hope,  until  that  hope,  although  it  may  be  but  dim,  fades  away  into  nothing- 
ness. Gardeners  at  all  times,  and  even  under  the  most  favoured  circum- 
stances, have  doubtless  as  many  hindrances  to  success  as  any  other  class 
of  men  we  could  mention ; but  how  frequently  those  hindrances  are  aug- 
mented to  an  undue  extent  in  numerous  and  varied  instances!  The  other 
day,  in  my  rambles  I passed  through  a house  construct  d on  the  following 
plan  : The  exact  length  I do  not  know,  but  some'hing  like  30  feet ; the  hack 
wall  is  16  feet  from  ground  level,  and  the  front  wall  4 feet.  At  an  angle 
of  75  degrees  are  placed  10-feet  length  lights,  and  at  that  point  another 
angle  is  formed,  where  lights  are  continued  to  the  back  wall  at  about  40 
degrees,  thus  forming  what  is  called  a “ hipped  roof.”  The  width  inside 
is  8 feet  6 inches.  There  is  a pit  6. feet  wide  the  whole  length  of  front, 
with  six  4 inch  pipes  for  bottom,  and  two  4-inch  and  one  3-inch  pipes 
for  top  heat.  The  whole  is  composed  of  iron  and  best  plate-glass,  with  a 
south  aspect,  with  ventilation  not  ample.  Now  this  house  was  built  for  the 
growth  of  cucumbers,  and  the  gardener  told  me  he  had  grown  some  good 
stuff  early  and  late,  but  in  the  summer  months  the  plants  were  “ scorched 
to  death.”  Subsequently  the  house  has  undergone  some  slight  internal 
alterations,  and  is  now,  as  I have  described  it,  appropriated  for  pines. 
Every  one  knows  his  own  circumstances  best;  but  if  such  a house  was  so 
constructed  by  my  employer,  after  my  protesting  against  its  adaptibility, 
I should  be  disposed  to  tell  him  in  plain  English  either  to  attend  to  it  him- 
self, or  call  in  the  services  of  some  one  to  release  me  of  my  responsibility. 
I have  always  found  both  cucumbers  and  pines  to  require  more  atmospheric 
moisture  than,  it  appears  to  me,  is  possible  to  acquire  or  retain  in  such  an 
oven-aired  place,  l’erhaps  you  will  kindly  say,  if  any  man  with  ordinary 
skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pine  might  or  might  not  successfully  grow 
them  in  such  a place.  The  matter  has  been  naturally  talked  over  by  several 
gardeners  of  this  neighbourhood  who  are  readers  of  the  “Magazine,”  and 
a word  from  you,  or  any  of  the  practical  friends  whose  names  we  so  often 
see  in  our  weekly  impartial  Magazine,  would  I am  sure  be  read  with  interest, 
and  not  less  so  by  the  craft  in  general.  "W.  H.  Smith. 

King's  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Restoration  of  Grass-plots.— Some  weeks  since  I read  in  the  Gar- 
dener’s Magazine  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  a lawn.  I ordered  7 lbs., 
thinking  it  would  be  sufficient  for  a lawn  of  about  60  yards  by  20.  But  on 
discovering  that  a square  rod  (on  which  4 lbs.  were  to  be  put)  was  only 
5j  yards  square,  I have  only  tried  it  on  a limited  scale.  The  grass  has  b • 
come  thicker  and  a lovely  colour,  except  where  pieces  fell  about  the  size  of  a 
small  sweet-pea;  there  it  was  burnt.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  ask  you  lo 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  where  I can  procure  the  nitrate  of  soda  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  This  small  quantity  cost  4s.  Id.  ; it  came  in  such  large  lumps 
it  had  to  be  pounded  in  a mortar,  which,  if  a large  quantity  were  u*ed, 
would  be  troublesome.  J.  V. 

[Cheap  manures  are  scarcely  to  be  had  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  to 
obtain  the  commonest  salts  or  alkalies  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  We 
see  nitrate  of  soda  entered  at  £12  10s.  per  ton  in  the  last  market  letter. 
The  rate  at  which  we  recommend  it  to  be  used — i.  e.,  4 lbs.  per  square  rod — 
is  equal  to  about  6J  cwt.  per  acre,  just  double  the  rate  which  agriculturists 
consider  proper  when  this  manure  is  applied  on  a large  scale.  At  the  rate 
of  6)  cwt.  per  acre,  the  cost  per  rod  will  be  about  7d.  J.  V.’s  lawn  mea- 
sures 60  by  30  yards,  or  about  1 rood  ; as  there  are  40  rods  to  a rood,  the 
cost  for  the  whole  should  be  about  24s.,  supposing  the  nitrate  to  be  purchased 
at  wholesale  price.  Let  us  now  allow  the  drysalter  a liberal  profit,  and 
this  lawn  ought  to  be  dressed  for  30s.  at  the  utmost.  Good  superphosphate 
of  lime  sells  in  market  at  about  £6  per  ton;  and  if  a growth  of  clover  S 
desired,  is  a better  dressing  for  a lawn  than  nitrate  of  soda.] 
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BrpUco  to  <£*um'e$. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Waste. — E.  Payne.— This  material  may  ho  put  to  a great 
variety  of  uses  besides  the  formation  of  beds  for  plunging  pot-plants.  As  a 
plunging  material  it  is  Ihe  best  of  all,  beeausc  of  its  equable  timperature, 
constant  moisture,  extreme  cleanliness,  and  the  general  dislike  of  vermin  to 
harbour  in  it,  though  as  it  decays  vermin  take  to  it  as  if  it  was  spread  for 
their  reception.  It  has  been  employed,  unmixed  wi  ll  any  other  kind  of  soil, 
for  the  growth  of  ferns  in  closed  cases,  and  answered  admirably;  the  ferns 
grew  with  vigour,  required  but  little  attention,  and  after  two  years’  residence, 
with  no  other  soil  but  pure  cocoa-nut  fibre,  were  in  perfect  health,  and  greatly 
increased  beyond  their  original  dimensions.  But  when  it  was  attempted  to 
transfer  these  ferns  to  a peat  soil,  or  rather  when  they  were  disturbed  in  any 
way,  or  if  a little  extra  air  was  given  it,  it  was  observed  that  they  had  less 
power  of  endurance  than  ferns  of  the  same  kinds  grown  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  a more  substantial  soil  to  root  in.  Another  of  its  uses  is  for  propagating. 
Any  and  every  kind  of  plant  will  make  roots  in  this  material  more  quickly 
than  in  any  other,  and  many  plants  will  throw  out  roots  after  their  branches 
have  merely  rested  on  a bed  of  it  for  a few  days.  But  here  again  let  us 
observe  a fact  that,  as  in  the  last  case,  detracts  from  its  value.  Cuttings 
rooted  in  the  fibre  should  be  potted  off  properly  as  scon  as  ever  the  roots 
begin  to  push,  otherwise  the  roots  arc  of  the  same  sort  apparently  as  those 
formed  by  cuttings  immersed  in  water,  and  which  usually  perish  when  the 
cuttings  are  transferred  to  earth,  leaving  the  cuttings  to  the  second  effort  of 
producing  earth-roots  in  place  of  the  water-roots  lost.  With  judicious 
management  this  fibre  may  be  used  in  every  kind  of  propagation,  but  we 
should  be  prepared  to  transfer  the  little  plants  into  suitable  soil  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  form  roots.  Another  use  for  this  material  is  to  ameliorate  and 
improve  any  tenacious  soil,  and  the  better  fit  it  fur  the  growth  of  certain 
kinds  of  plants.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  its  use  pur  et  simple.  When 
mixed  with  thrice  its  bulk  of  common  garden  loam,  or  even  with  crumbs  of 
clay  (by  “crumbs”  we  mean  the  granulated  surface  of  a bank  of  clay  that 
has  for  some  tijne  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  when  the  top  crust  breaks 
up  into  crumbs  of  the  size  of  beans  and  peas),  it  forms  a compost  in  which 
almost  any  robust  habited  ferns  will  thrive,  and  which  will  suit  almost  every 
kind  of  greenhouse  plant.  We  have  grown  fuchsias  in  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  loam  and  fibre,  and  they  grew  luxuriantly  and  flowered  well,  and  we 
have  grown  scolopendriums  in  variety  in  a similar  mixture,  and  in  fibre  and 
crumbs  of  clay,  and  they  presented  a beautiful  glossy  appearance,  and  were 
in  every  respect  luxuriant  and  healthy.  Another  use  of  the  fibre,  where  it 
can  be  obtained  sufficiently  cheap,  is  to  dig  in  where  the  soil  is  heavy,  or 
where,  as  on  chalk,  it  is  much  parched  in  summer  time.  It  effects  an  im- 
mediate improvement,  and  being  retentive  of  moisture  is  a great  assistance  to 
vegetation  during  summer  drought.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  stuff 
is  destitute  of  nourishment,  but  that  is  a mistake.  What  are  its  mineral 
constituents  we  do  not  know,  but  undoubtedly  it  contains  alkalies  and  other 
essentials  of  vegetable  growth,  and  during  its  decay  a considerable  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  must  be  liberated,  which  is  a direct  aid  to  plants,  and 
perhaps  explains  the  peculiar  suitability  of  this  material  for  the  growth  of 
ferns. 

Vines  Injured. — G.  Bromley. — It  is  quite  certain  that  your  vines  have 
been  nibbled  by  animals  of  some  sort.  Crickets  may  have  been  the  marau- 
ders, and  as  you  have  found  a few  of  these  vermin,  the  cause  of  the  injury 
may  be  thereby  explained.  But  we  think  it  much  more  likely  that  the 
depredators  are  rats  or  mice.  We  know  too  well  that  rats  and  mice 
(separately,  never  together)  will  thrive  in  vineries  during  the  summer,  and 
will  even  condescend  to  eat  geraniums.  Only  within  the  past  few  weeks 
we  have  ourselves  lost  some  variegated  seedlings,  which  were  eaten  close 
off,  and  the  soil  from  the  pots  was  dragged  about  in  a way  that  no  insect 
could  accomplish.  Your  best  course  is  to  employ  poison,  and  there  is 
nothing  better  than  carbonate  of  baryta,  mixed  with  lard  or  damp  flour, 
or  thinly  powdered  on  bread-and-butter.  It  is  a deadly  poison,  and  must  be 
used  with  caution.  The  best  way  to  poison  rats  and  mice  is  to  prepare  the 
stuff  nicely,  using  good  bread  and  good  butter,  not  to  touch  it  at  all  with  the 
hands,  and  then  carefully  to  hide  it  under  some  dry  bricks  or  broken 
flower-pots.  If  handled  and  laid  in  an  exposed  position,  these  cunning 
gents  will  be  suspicious  of  it,  and  your  labour  may  be  all  lost ; but  if  not 
touched  with  the  hand,  and  then  put  away  as  if  hidden  from  them,  they  will 
consume  every  scrap,  and  give  up  the  ghost. 

Variegated  Geraniums. — Greenhorn. — Probably  yours  only  require  to  be 
placed  in  the  sunshine  out  of  doors  to  acquire  their  proper  colours.  Bead 
over  Mr.  Smith’s  paper  on  the  subject,  published  five  or  six  weeks  back. 

Grecn-Jly  in  Greenhouse. — Subscriber. — Procure  one  of  Gidney’s  self- 
acting fumigato>s  (from  Mr.  Gidney,  East  Percham,  Norfolk),  and  fumigate 
the  house  thoroughly  with  the  best  shag  tobacco.  The  best  time  to  fumigate 
is  the  evening;  the  plants  should  be  dry, and  the  house  cloeely  shut.  Early  next 
morning  syringe  them  well,  and  a couple  of  hours  after  the  syringing  give  air. 
Gidney’s  fumigator  is  furnished  with  a spirit-lamp,  so  that  having  filled  the 
receiver  with  tobacco,  it  only  remains  to  light  the  lamp  and  walk  away. 
The  instrument  then  delivers  a cool  dense  cloud  until  the  tobacco  is  all 
consumed.  If  the  purchase  of  a fumigator  is  objected  to,  take  a large  flower- 
pot, throw  into  it  a few  red  cinders  from  the  fire,  and  then  fill  up  with 
Collyer  and  Roberts’s  tobacco-tissue,  broken  into  pieces  about  the  Bize  of  the 
hand.  This  “ tissue  ” consists  of  tho  best  tobacco  in  a pure  state,  and  it 
burns  away  to  the  last  particle  without  breaking  into  a flame. 

Cucumbers , <j-c. — James  Luck. — Your  cucumbers  appear  to  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  sun-heat,  and  as  this  season  we  have  sun-heat  in  excess 
about  one  day  in  ten,  and  the  other  nine  a winter  temperaturo,  they  live 
in  a scries  of  jerks,  growing  freely  for  a shoit  time  and  then  having  a serious 
check.  The  real  want  in  your  case  is  bottom-heat ; secure  this  by  fer- 
menting material  or  otherwise,  and  your  troubles  will  cease.  Ttis  possible 
that  you  give  too  much  air.  Your  bulb  is  one  of  tho  amaryllis  tribe,  but 
we  cannot  name  it  from  a sample  of  the  skin.  The  only  manufactory  of  flower- 
pots we  can  recommend  for  you  is  Messrs.  Adams  Brothers,  Belle  Isle, 
King’s  Cross,  London,  just  convenient  for  you  to  obtain  them  by  rail.  If 
you  want  tho  largest  Bized  pots  for  valuable  plants,  there  are  none  so  good 
as  thoflo  made  by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Weston-super-Mare. 

(stocks  and  Asters. — Flora  has  but  to  read  tho  several  papers  that  havo 
appeared  in  the  Magazine,  ns  for  example  that  at  page  08  of  the  present 
volume  (March  9,  1807),  to  learn  all  that  books  can  teach  on  tho  subject 
Any  light  rich  soil  will  do  for  theso  things,  and  damping-off  is  best  pre- 
vented by  giving  water  cautiously  while  tho  plants  are  very  small.  Fre- 
quently delicate  plants  in  seed-pans  are  destroyed  by  vermin  that  cat 
through  tho  stem  close  to  the  soil,  and  so  sever  the  head  from  the  root. 
Many  cases  of  failure  described  ns  “ damping-off  ” aro  rcully  tho  result  of 
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eating  off  by  such  grubs  as  that  of  Tipula  oleracea,  of  which  sometimes  the 
soil  in  seed-pans  contains  many.  If  Flora  will  refer  back  to  March  9,  1867, 
and  March  11,  1866,  she  will  find  abundant  information  on  these  matters. 

It  is  a good  plan,  to  prevent  destruction  of  seedling  plants  by  vermin,  to 
water  the  soil  in  the  seed-pans  with  boiling  water,  and  set  them  aside  for  a 
few  days  before  sowing  the  seeds. 

Lilium  htrmatochroum. — D.  K. — This  lilium  was  figured  in  the  Illustra- 
tion Eortieole  for  January,  1867.  It  is  stated  in  the  description  that  it  was 
obtained  from  Japan  by  M.  A.  Verschaffelt,  Rue  du  Chaume,  Ghent,  but  it 
is  not  stated  whether  it  has  yet  been  offered  for  sale. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — We  havo  received  from  “ J.  E.”  Chorley,  Man- 
chester, a boxfulof  flowersof  herbaceous  calceolarias,  as  samplesof  “Neill's  extra 
choice  strain.”  The  flowers  were  packed  in  a most  skilful  manner,  and  came 
to  hand  as  fresh  as  if  but  just  gathered.  In  quality  they  were  equal  to  any 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  far  better  than  the  average.  Large  without  coarse- 
ness, beautiful  in  form,  and  of  refined  texture,  and  delightfully  various  in 
colours  and  markings.  We  should  prefer  this  strain  to  some  that  are  in 
high  favour,  because  of  the  fine  character  of  the  flowers.  The  originator  of 
this  strain  is  Mr.  Neill,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin,  of  Rivington. 

Mildewed  Peach  Trees. — E.  L.  G. — Paint  the  affected  parts  with  a solution 
of  Gishurst  compound,  2 oz.  to  the  gallon. 

Calceolarias. — Stafford. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  why  calceolarias  will 
not  succeed  in  your  garden.  There  are  thousands  of  gardens— ay,  tens  of 
thousands  of  gardens — in  wh'ch  they  do  not  thrive.  Probably,  as  this  is  a 
cold  wet  season,  and  all  tender  bedding  plants  are  perishing,  the  calceolarias 
may  do  well,  for  it  is  in  hot  dry  seasons  usually  that  they  die  off.  We  have 
treated  of  the  whole  case  many  times,  and  really  cannot  go  into  the  subject 
again.  The  last  we  had  to  say  on  the  subject  was  to  this  effect,  that  cal- 
ceolarias planted  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  rotten  hotbed  dung  and  good 
loam  grew  freely  and  flowered  profusely,  while  others  planted  in  common 
garden  soil  were  perishing.  And  again,  calceolarias  planted  in  a bed  made 
up  of  rotten  manure  only,  without  loam,  made  a splendid  appearance  when 
others  in  the  same  garden  were  only  fit  for  the  muck-heap. 

Cherry  Tree. — W.  S.— It  is  quite  likely  that  the  soil  is  not  well  adapted 
for  the  tree,  a conclusion  confirmed  by  tho  bad  behaviour  of  the  Morellos 
close  by.  After  seven  years  of  failure  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  mend  matters 
by  any  patchwork ; a radical  cure  is  wanted.  Prepare  a station  in  Sep- 
tember next,  and  in  October  move  the  tree. 

Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi. — H.  II.  H.  N. — Any  of  the  nurserymen  who  ad- 
vertize in  the  Magazine  can  supply  this  plant.  Write  to  one  and  inquire  the 
price. 

THE  RESTORATION  oFT  LONDON  LAWN. 

A very  interesting  exemplification  of  the  ease  with  which  apparently 
insurmountable  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  skill,  determination,  and 
patience,  is  deserving  of  mention.  An  amateur  who  pursues  horticulture 
in  earnest,  and  who  is  compelled  to  reside  close  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Great  Metropolis,  has  been  perpetually  fighting  for  his  grass-plot,  and 
to  a great  extent  fighting  in  vain,  for  till  now  it  has  never  been  perfect 
during  the  ten  years  he  has  laboured  at  it.  Its  appearance,  however,  at 
the  present  time  is  that  of  a smooth,  bright  green  Turkey  carpet  dotted 
wiih  luxurious  cushions  of  moss-like  vegetation,  out  of  which  spring 
various  beautiful  coniferous  trees,  such  as  Araucaria  imbricata,  Thujopsis 
dolabrata,  &c.  Perhaps  a few  particulars  of  the  modus  followed  may  be  of 
interest.  It  must  be  premised,  then,  that  the  lawn  has  been  twice  laid 
down  with  the  very  best  “ forest  turf,”  which  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
beautifully  fine  turf  obtained  from  Wanstead.  It  has  also  been  twice  laid 
down  with  the  very  best  grass-seeds.  In  spite  of  every  care  it  becomes 
patchy,  as  it  is  much  overhung  with  large  trees — beautiful  trees,  too,  that 
the  owner  would  not  cut  back,  though  he  wishes  they  would  allow  the 
grass  to  grow  beneath  them. 

Well,  the  remedies  have  consisted  in  first  marking  out  circles  round  all 
the  trees  that  are  planted  on  the  lawn,  and  filling  these  circles  with 
Spergula  filifera  or  Spergula  saginoides  where  the  positions  were  fully 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  with  Sagina  procumbens  where  the  positions 
were  much  shaded.  These  ciroles  have  all  become  filled  with  a dense 
moss-like  growth  ; all  the  care  they  demand  is  occasional  weeding,  and 
those  that  rise  into  mounds  are  now  and  then  beaten  gently  with  a turf 
beater.  But  the  worst  parts  of  the  lawn  were  those  near  the  edges,  where 
large  trees  made  constant  drip  and  shade;  but  these  are  now  all  velvety 
and  deliciously  green  with  the  Sagina  procumbens.  This  persistent  weed 
was  obtained  from  a neglected  garden  close  by,  where  it  had  on  its  own 
account  made  a thick  turf  of  an  old  gravel  walk.  All  the  patches  requiring 
to  be  mended  on  the  lawn  were  prepared  by  removing  the  soil  a foot  deep, 
and  then  filling  up  with  the  sandy  stuff  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
potting  shed  from  the  worn-out  contents  of  flower-pots  thrown  out  in  the 
process  of  shifting  the  plants.  The  proprietor  of  the  garden  had  observed 
that  Sagina  grows  most  freely  in  such  stuff,  especially  if  full  of  bits  of 
brick  and  tile,  as  of  course  emptyings  of  pots  are  sure  to  be.  The  result 
is  a perfect  success.  It  is  now  the  best  London  lawn  I have  ever  seen. 

H.  S.  J.,  in  “ The  Field." 

Plovers’  Eggs. — Of  all  wild  birds’  eggs  the  plover’s  are  considered  the 
best.  They  are  chiefly  laid  on  plough,  pasture,  and  moor  land,  always  in  tho 
ground,  and  aro  found  by  tho  country  people,  sometimes  assisted  by  dogs 
trained  for  the  purpose.  The  full  complement  is  generally  four  ; they  are 
olive-colourod,  spotted  and  blotched  with  black,  and  those  who  rob  tho  nests 
are,  it  is  said,  careful  not  to  take  all,  to  induce  the  bird  to  go  on  laying,  and 
this  she  generally  docs  to  make  up  her  number.  Next  in  estimation  is  the 
black-headed  gull  (ridibundus),  being  a genuine  gull,  and  belonging  to  the 
swimmers,  or  more  properly  the  Laridce.  The  nests,  contrary  to  the  nidifi- 
cation  of  other  gulls,  which  generally  form  theirs  in  the  ledges  of  rocks  near 
tho  sen,  is  placed  in  low  situations.  Nowhcro  are  they  more  abundant  than 
at  Scoullon  Mere,  in  Norfolk,  and  Twigmorc,  in  Scnwlcy,  Lincolnshire. 
At  the  former  place,  we  aro  informed,  1,000  eggs  per  diem  aro  gathorod  for 
two  or  three  weeks  every  year,  and  tho  proprietor  derives  a good  rental  in 
consequence.  They  aro  often  substituted  for  the  plovors’,  and  find  their  way 
to  the  Norwich  and  London  markets,  where  they  arc  considered  dainties. 
Tho  eggs,  which  vary  much,  aro  generally  of  a deepish  olive,  sprinkled  with 
large  brown  and  blackish  spots,  Tho  birds  are  very  regular  in  their  migra- 
tory movemon's,  for  such  their  departure  from  and  to  the  sea-coast  may  pro- 
perly bo  termed,  and  their  return  in  spring  may  in  somo  cases  bo  calculated 
upon  almost  to  a day.  Wo  aro  given  to  understand,  by  a gentleman  who 
bus  kindly  furnished  us  with  information,  that  rooks’  eggs  are  very  deli- 
cious, and,  but  for  tho  difficulty  of  gathering,  would  bo  much  oaten.— The 
Grocer. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  1867. 

Summer,  has  succeeded  winter,  and  the  year  18G7  will  be 
remembered  as  that  in  which  we  had  no  spring,  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  designate  by  the  familiar  term  “ spring  ” the  alternations 
from  tropical  heat  to  arctic  cold  by  which  the  month  of  May  was 
characterized,  or  the  stormy,  rainy,  and  frosty  weather  of  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  Now  that  vegetation  is  looking 
healthy,  and  the  earth  is  warm,  the  sunlight  is  pure  and  strong, 
we  may,  without  depression,  reflect  upon  the  trials  we  have  gone 
through,  and  the  truly  treacherous  nature  of  the  climate  of  Britain. 
One  meteorological  fact  has  been  deeply  impressed  upon  the  popular 
mind  ; the  great  race  of  the  year,  the  Derby,  was  run  during  a snow- 
storm. A correspondent  wrote  from  Nottingham,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  to  say  that  they  had  not  only  had  plenty  of  snow  there,  but 
that  it  was  lying  on  the  ground,  a most  unusual  circumstance  at 
so  late  a period  of  the  year.  We  have  visited  gardens  and  farms 
in  the  extreme  west,  east,  and  north  during  the  past  three  months, 
and  seen  everywhere  identical  traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  past 
severe  winter,  and  in  eastern  districts  the  successions  of  frost  con- 
tinuing quite  till  the  dawn  of  June,  wrought  terrible  mischief. 
Everywhere  losses  of  a serious  nature  have  occurred,  and  the  potato 
crop  has  been  put  back  a fortnight  by  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  growing  haulm  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  May  last ; for  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  there  were  but  few  plantations  of  potatoes  but 
were  as  black  as  ink,  and  a3  uninviting  as  heaps  of  rags.  The  potato 
is  recovering  fast,  but  even  now,  when  the  growth  is  once  more 
green  and  vigorous,  there  are  still  to  be  found  shrivelled  leaves  and 
other  traces  of  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  the  plant  has 
passed.  There  may  be  some  interest  in  a few  particulars  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  season  as  observed  in  our  own  trial  ground 
at  Stoke  Newington,  and  we  will  briefly  summarize  them. 

It  is  the  rule  amongst  experienced  cultivators  of  the  cold  clay 
sods  on  the  north  side  of  London  never  to  sow  seeds  of  any  kind 
till  about  the  middle  of  March.  This  rule  we  have  ourselves 
followed  pretty  closely,  but  the  temptation  of  an  outburst  of  fine 
weather  in  February  is  not  always  to  be  resisted,  and  occasionally 
we  have  reaped  substantial  advantages  by  following  the  precept, 
“ nothing  venture,  nothing  have,”  and  by  extra  early  sowing  have 
reaped  extra  early  produce.  On  the  venture  theory,  we  sowed  on 
the  20th  of  February  last  one  hundred  varieties  of  peas,  twenty 
varieties  of  spinach,  and  a few  other  collections  of  esculents,  and 
planted  one  hundred  and  sixty  varieties  of  potatoes.  The  weather 
was  then  bright  and  promising,  but  very  soon  afterwards  winter  re- 
turned, and  the  peas  had  to  struggle  with  cutting  winds,  frost, 
snow,  and  vermin,  and  though  they  came  up  as  regularly  as  could 
be  desired,  they  soon  began  to  succumb  to  the  unkind  influences  of 
the  weather,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  there  was  but  one  row  in  the 
entire  hundred  presenting  a healthy  and  promising  appearance,  and 
that  was  the  good  old  Ringwood  marrow.  The  whole  plantation 
was  then  destroyed  and  sown  again,  and  the  earliest  sorts  are  at 
the  present  date  blooming  luxuriously,  and  will  but  be  a little 
later  in  the  first  gathering  than  early  peas  in  the  same  district  that 
were  sown  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  that  survived  the  frosts  of  May. 
The  collection  of  varieties  of  spinach  failed  in  a similar  manner,  the 
rows  being  patchy  at  the  be3t,  and  several  sorts  failing  to  vegetate. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  about  twenty-five  varieties  of  kidney  beans 
were  sown,  one  of  them  a quite  new  and  valuable  kind  of  our  own, 
which  produces  scarlet  pods,  and  of  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain 
a stock  of  seed.  These  were  just  pushing  through,  when  the  bitter 
frost  of  the  23rd  smote  them,  and  very  nearly  completed  their 
annihilation ; the  rows  are  now  dotted  with  green  at  two  or  three 
yards  apart,  where  a plant  here  and  there  has  pushed  through  since 
ihe  frost,  and  they  might  as  well  be  destroyed  as  kept  for  any  use 
they  will  be,  to  say  nothing  of  the  miserable  appearance  of  rows 
of  beans  consisting  of  single  plants  a yard  or  two  apart.  This 
loss,  including  as  it  did  a novelty  we  are  anxious  to  multiply, 
reminds  us  that  the  Newington  Wonder  pea,  figured  in  our  report 
on  peas  last  year,  and  the  best  pea  probably  ever  raised,  is  almost 
No.  Ill,  New  Series. — Vol.  X. 


lost,  for  only  two  miserable  plants  remain  of  it,  and  one  hungry 
snail  could  finish  them  both  in  a night.  We  had  three  quarts  of 
the  seed,  and  sowed  it  all  with  the  rest  of  the  collection  on  the  20th 
February.  This  is  a forcible  lesson  in  illustration  of  the  “ nothing 
venture  ” theory ; it  may  be  well  to  venture  with  things  that  can  be 
easily  replaced,  but  it  was  evidently  a mistake  to  risk  the  small 
stock  of  a new  variety  in  opposition  to  the  traditional  wisdom  of 
the  locality.  Happy  shall  we  be  to  obtain  two  or  thjee  pods  of 
this  variety  wherewith  to  begin  again.  Cauliflowers  hare  behaved 
strangely.  Our  winter  kept  stock  of  Early  London  and  Walcheren 
made  a rush  in  growing  during  the  warm  weather  in  the  middle  of 
February,  and  the  plants  became  so  gross  that  we  were  afraid  they 
would  button  in  the  frames.  They  were  therefore  planted  out  in 
the  middle  of  March,  and  about  a sixth  part  of  the  whole  perished 
very  soon  afterwards.  But  those  that  stood  their  ground  have 
done  well,  and  we  began  to  cut  on  the  25th  of  May,  the  heads 
being  then  small  but  good,  and  the  Early  London  has  since  that 
date  kept  up  a continuous  supply,  and  the  Walcherens  are  now 
nearly  ready  for  a first  supply  of  good  heads.  The  winter  is 
past  no  doubt,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  consequent  on  a 
flood  of  sunlight  will  soon  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  trying  season 
through  which  we  have  passed.  Let  us  hope  that  after  all  Plenty 
will  crown  the  year,  and  that  our  losses  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
abundance  of  our  gains.  There  is  plenty  of  grass,  and  cereals  have 
improved  wonderfully,  and  we  may  begin  to  talk  of  “ the  season 
and  the  crops  ” in  a hopeful  spirit  and  in  faithful  reliance  upon 
Providence  to  give  us  our  meat  in  due  season. 


City  gardening  is  looking  up.  We  can  add  to  the  list  of 
pretty  gardens  in  the  city  of  London  two  new  examples  of  “ how 
to  do  it.”  In  a little  churchyard  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  where  dingi- 
ness of  the  extremest  dingy  sort  has  been  the  rule  time  out  of  mind, 
may  now  be  seen  a pretty  rockery  tastefully  made  and  appropriately 
planted.  It  is  perhaps  not  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  a 
rockery,  but  we  must  not  be  hypercritical.  Better  that  than  dirt; 
better  anything  green  and  cheerful  and  alive  than  sour  soil  looking 
as  if  plague-struck,  and  a standing  disgrace  to  churchwardenism. 
In  Watling  Street,  on  the  site  where  used  to  stand  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  is  an  example  of  what  we  will  venture  to 
pronounce  a perfect  model  of  city  graveyard  gardening,  though  the 
spot  is  not  and  never  was  a graveyard.  There  are  a few  tall  and 
beautiful  plane-trees,  and  beneath  them  a circular  bed,  a circular 
gravel  walk  and  borders  for  the  boundary,  all  the  lines  marked  out 
with  a neat  edging  made  of  Rosher’s  patent  stone.  The  bed  and 
the  borders  are  planted  with  shrubs,  and  in  all  suitable  places  on 
the  walls  and  railings  there  is  a screen  of  Irish  ivy.  The  shrubs 
employed  are  Holly,  Box,  and  Rhododendrons,  and  the  effect  is 
not  only  pleasing  but  is  really  tasteful ; in  fact,  this  is  as  pretty  a 
garden  of  its  size  as  will  be  found  anywhere  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  immediate  promoter  of  this  improvement  is  Mr.  James  Crate, 
of  the  firm  of  Crate  and  Downing,  a gentleman  whose  taste  and 
spirit  in  the  patronage  of  horticulture  is  well  known  to  our  readers. 
We  invite  our  London  readers  to  make  a visit  to  Watling  Street 
for  an  inspection  of  Mr.  Crate’s  work,  and  we  respectfully  admonish 
all  who  have  the  guardianship  of  similar  enclosures  to  do  likewise. 


An  International  Rose  Show  is  proposed  by  Mr,  George  Paul,  to  be 
held  at  Boulogne  next  year.  The  proposal  is  worth  careful  consideration. 
The  French  rosarians  would  no  doubt  enter  into  the  project  heartily,  but 
it  would  need  the  hearty  co-operation  of  English  growers  to  render  it  suc- 
cessful, and,  in  fact,  to  give  it  an  international  character.  It  is,  of  course, 
too  late  to  say  much  about  it  for  the  year  1867.  If  it  were  attempted  to 
carry  it  out  this  year,  it  would  fail,  but  the  idea  may  be  cherished  with  a 
view  to  its  realization  next  year. 

Bad  Seeds  have  been  sold  more  largely  than  usual  during  the  present 
season.  In  many  instances  such  chaffy  seeds  as  those  of  carrots,  parsnips, 
stocks,  asters,  and  lettuces  have  germinated  very  unequally.  The  blame 
must  not  all  be  cast  on  the  seedsman,  for  he  must  provide  seeds  according 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  in  1866  very  many  kinds  of  seeds  were  an 
entire  failure,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market  old  stocks  were 
resorted  to.  Chaffy  seeds  kept  in  large  bulk  are  more  or  less  good  the 
second  year;  but  kept  in  small  bulk  are  generally  worthless.  But  large 
fleshy  seeds  may  be  kept,  generally  speaking,  for  many  years  without 
suffering  deterioration.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  seedsmen  were  to 
announce  the  fact  of  their  being  compelled  to  send  out  old  seeds;  they 
would  be  the  gainers  in  the  end  by  plainness  of  speech.  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
of  Gloucester,  announced  that  they  had  failed  to  ripen  seed  of  their  Tom 
Thumb  lettuce,  and  were  dependent  on  imported  seed.  We  have  grown  a 
good  stock  from  their  sample,  and  there  is  no  inferiority  in  the  produce 
as  compared  with  the  best  samples  of  former  years. 
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NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 

Manchester  Botanic  Gardens,  June  7th  to  15th. 

The  Manchester  exhibition  has  proved  a brilliant  success,  and  in  every 
sense  an  honour  to  its  promoters.  The  most  experienced  habitues  of 
horticultural  gatherings  pronounced  it  the  second-best  meeting  of  the 
kind  they  had  ever  attended,  and  by  a large  majority  of  the  exhibitors, 
judges,  and  professional  visitors,  it  was  regarded  as,  in  every  sense,  the 
most  interesting  and  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
effective  display  of  horticultural  productions  amongst  the  many  such  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years.  Some  account  of  the  arrange- 
ments appeared  in  these  columns  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  show,  and 
we  are  now  bound  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  extravagant  in  the  tone 
of  the  anticipations  that  accompanied  our  brief  descriptions  of  the  pre- 
parations that  were  in  progress,  for  the  splendour  of  the  display  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  promoters.  The 
garden  at  Old  Trafford  is  admirably  adapted  for  a ffite  of  this  sort.  It  is 
situated  in  a rural  district  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  city  of 
Manchester,  and  has  ample  breadths  of  lawns  and  walks  for  promenading, 
and  the  great  show-house  is  an  elegant  structure,  eminently  suitable 
to  the  purpose  both  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  and  for  the  display  of 
plants  and  flowers  with  the  best  possible  effect.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  exhibition  house  was  occupied  with  only  a part  of  the  vast  collection  of 
subjects  contributed,  for  beyond  it  was  a great  tent,  the  ground-work  of 
which  was  laid  out  in  grass  banks  and  mounds  and  spacious  walks  between, 
and  here  a gorgeous  effect  was  produced  by  the  judicious  grouping  of 
azaleas,  roses,  pelargoniums,  and  palms,  and  tree-ferns,  the  great  sheets 
of  colour  being  judiciously  relieved  with  rich  masses  of  greenery.  We 
thought  there  was  a want  of  perspective  in  the  design,  but  as  tastes  differ 
we  may  be  quite  wrong  in  our  judgment  on  this  point,  and  it  is  a pleasure 
to  set  aside  that  objection,  and  call  to  mind  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the 
scene,  and  the  high  merit  of  the  greater  part  of  all  the  subjects  exhibited. 
The  exhibition  house,  which  became  for  the  time  a vestibule  to  the  great 
tent,  was  occupied  with  orchids  and  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  and  in  the  centre  was  a table  covered  with  fruits.  On  entering  the 
tent  from  thence,  the  visitor  felt  as  if  suddenly  transported  to  some  happy 
island, 

Where  spices  breathe  and  fragrant  roses  smile ; 

for  he  found  himself  suddenly  immersed  amongst  masses  of  gay  flowering 
plants  set  out  on  grassy  banks  in  the  picturesque  style  which  has  long 
and  successfully  prevailed  at  Begent’s  Park.  Having  traversed  this  tent, 
there  yet  remained  another  placed  parallel  to  the  exhibition  house,  and 
forming  the  lower  part  of  the  letter  L to  the  larger  tent.  In  this  were  col- 
lections of  novelties  of  all  kinds,  also  of  calceolarias,  zonale  pelargoniums, 
ferns,  alpines,  and  miscellanies.  These  arrangements  were  admirable. 
The  learned  were  gratified  by  the  display  in  the  exhibition  house, 
pleasure-seekers  had  their  fill  of  floral  beauty  in  the  great  tent,  and  the 
foot  of  the  letter  L made  a capital  rendezvous  for  conversation  and  for 
critics  to  make  and  compare  not  es  on  novelties.  The  schedule  com- 
prised 80  classes  in  all,  but  few  of  which  were  not  well  occupied  with 
entries,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  contributions,  our  report  will  show 
that  it  was  of  the  highest  class  possible  in  a competition  maintained  by  the 
leading  horticulturists  of  England  and  Scotland.  Mr.  Findlay,  the 
curator  of  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  in 
all  arrangements  from  the  first,  and  to  his  skill,  perseverance,  and  kindly 
courtesy  is  the  city  of  Manchester  indebted  in  a large  measure  for  the 
honour  of  having  attracted  horticulturists  and  botanists  from  all  parts  of 
Britain  to  assist  at  and  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions  of 
modern  times. 

Orchids  were  the  most  important,  as  to  their  value  and  condition,  of  all 
the  subjects  shown,  and  it  was  a matter  of  equal  satisfaction  to  professional 
visitors  as  to  the  cultivators  of  the  district,  that  Manchester  had  the 
foremost  place  in  this  competition.  The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twenty 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Toll,  gardener  to  J,  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  with  a group  com- 
prising well-grown  examples  of  several  kinds  that  are  rarely  seen  in  a 
specimen  condition.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  plants  shown  in 
this  group: — Aerides  affine  majus,  4 spikes  out  and  one  coming;  Sacco- 
labium  ampullaceum,  a fine  healthy  plant,  in  a state  of  free  growth,  bear- 
ing 13  spikes  of  perfect  flowers,  far  surpassing  average  examples  of  this 
scarce  orchid  ; Oneidium  bifolium  majus,  5 spikes  of  flowers,  extra  large 
in  size,  aud  of  the  purest  yellow  colour;  Cattleya  mosnias,  good ; Sacco- 
labium  guttatum  giganteum,  3 spikes,  glorious  for  size  and  colour  ; Den- 
drobium  Parishii,  with  16  flowers;  Saccolabium  guttatum  splendens, 
Cattleya  elegans  Warnerii,  Oneidium  pliymatochilon,  one  great  spike  of  its 
very  insect-like  flowers ; Vanda  snavis,  Aerides  Lindleyana,  Cypripedium 
barbatum,  Odontoglossum  naevium  majus,  Saccolabium  praemorsum, 
Coelogyne  pandurata,  an  unattractive  but  not  unhandsome  orchid,  the 
flowers  green  with  black  spots  ; Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  Aerides 
Dayanum,  Vanda  tricolor.  The  second  place  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Brocklehurst,  gardener  to  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  who,  though  unquestionably 
second,  had  some  very  good  pieces.  Here  we  found  a superb  Oneidium 
cordatum,  with  2 spikes,  one  full  out,  the  cinnamon  colouring  true  ; 
Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinnerii ; a fine  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Pha- 
]®nopsis  Schilleriana,  with  one  spike  ; Cattleya  mossise,  Oneidium  sphaoe- 
latum,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  with  0 spikes ; Cattleya  Aclandice,  Phalae- 
nopsis  grandiflora,  Odontoglossum  naevium,  good ; Calanthe  veratrifolia, 
bad,  the  leaves  yellow,  and  the  plant  small ; Onoidium  ampliatum  majus, 
Cypripedium  barbatum,  Oneidium  phymatoohilon,  Cattleya  lobata, 
Ariguloa  Buckerii,  Burlingtonia  fragrans,  Ep’dendrum  cocbleatum 
majus,  a floe  plant,  the  merits  of  which  were  variou-dy  esti- 
mated, but  which  is  certainly  worth  a place  in  every  collection,  for 
it  has  beauty  if  it  is  not  attractive,  and  it  is  well  adopted  to  bring 
out  the  best  characters  of  other  orchids.  The  third  place  in  this 
class  was  assigned  to  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  who  had  examples  of  Sobralia 
raacrantha  splendens,  second-rate  in  colour  and  substance;  a good 
Haccalobium  lfolfordii,  Oneidium  Phalienopsis,  with  6 flowers,  fine;  a good 
Tricbopilia  crispa,  Ariguloa  Clowesii,  Aerides  Fieldingii,  and  others  of  less 
importance.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  lor  twelve,  the  first  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  London.  In  this  group  was  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  rare  Cypripedium  Hookerii,  a large  and  finely 
flowered  Ihndrobium  cmrulosccns,  Oneidium  sphacelatum,  Cypripedium 
villoaum,  with  nine  of  its  huge  flowers;  Dendrobium  densillorum,  wiih 
about  30  spikes  ; and  an  extra  fine  Cypripedium  barbatum  suporbum. 
Second,  in  the  trade  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  llowdon.  In  this 
groupja  good  Lidia purpuruta,  Cypripedium  Stouei,  Oneidium  sphacelutum, 


and  Brassia  verrucosa.  Mr.  Stafford,  nurseryman,  of  Hyde,  near  Man. 
cheater,  exhibited  in  this  class  some  small  but  pretty  pieces,  amongst  them 
a nice  Cattleya  citrina.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve,  Dr.  Ainsworth 
(gardener,  E.  Mitchell)  took  the  lead  with  a truly  noble  group.  Here  we 
found  one  of  the  best  plants  of  Oneidium  ampliatum  majus  in  the  show ; a 
fine  Vanda  suavis,  Vanda  tricolor,  Aerides  Lindleyana,  Aerides  Fieldingii, 
Aerides  cornutum,  Saccolabium  guttatum  giganteum,  Phalaenopsis  grandi- 
flora, Oneidium  hastatum,  Cattleya  mossiae.  The  second  nlace  in  this  class 
was  allotted  to  Mr.  Toll,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  for  Cattleya 
mossia),  Saccolabium  guttatum  giganteum,  Cattleya  mossise  Turneri,  fine 
large  flowers  of  a soft  silky  texture,  colour  warm  blush,  lip  fringed,  rich 
magenta  veins,  buff  yellow  throat;  Odontoglossum  cordatum,  Barkeria 
melanocaulon,  and  a beautiful  Dendrobium  chrysotoxon.  Third,  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Old  Trafford.  In  this  lot  the  curious  and  unattractive  Oneidium 
hastatum,  Cetasetum  eernuum,  Dendrobium  densifolium  album,  fine  ; 
Aerides  Fieldingii,  Saccolabium  Blumei  Dayii,  Calanthe  veratrifolia, 
Vanda  suavis  Veitchii,  Cattleya  mossise,  Saccolabium  retusum,  Vanda 
Boxburghii,  and  Backhouse’s  variety  of  Latlia  purpurata.  The  first  place 
in  the  class  for  eight  was  assigned  to  Mr.  John  Stevenson, of  Lark  Hill,  who 
had  a splendid  Dendrobium  densiflora  alba,  with  11  grand  spikes;  Cy- 
pripedium barbatum  superbum,  Odontoglossum  nsevium,  Saccolabium 
praemorsum,  Cypripedium  Isevigatum,  Dendrobium  nobile  roseum,  a very 
poor  Phalaenopsis  Luddemanniana,  and  Aerides  Fieldingii.  Second,  Mr. 
T.  Kendall ; third,  Dr.  Ainsworth.  In  the  class  for  single  specimens, 
there  were  a few  superb  pieces  brought  forward.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  T.  Kendall,  Esq.  (gardener,  George  Houghton),  for  a noble 
plant  of  Saccolabium  retusum,  with  4 perfect  spikes,  most  richly  coloured. 
Second,  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Whalley  Bange,  with  Pha'aenopsis  Ludde- 
manniana, with  8 flowers,  the  finest  specimen  no  doubt  hitherto  exhibited. 
That  it  did  not  take  a first  position  appeared  to  surprise  some  who  consider 
value  of  more  importance  than  beauty  ; but  if  beauty  was  mainly  sought  for 
by  the  judges,  Mr.  Kendall’s  Saccolabium  certainly  bore  away  the  palm. 
Third,  Dr.  Ainsworth,  with  the  rare  and  beautiful  Tricbopilia  crispa  mar- 
ginata,  with  21  flowers.  This  variety  is  of  a darker  and  richer  colour  than 
the  type  of  the  species,  and  has  a clear  white  margin.  It  is  a curious  cir- 
cumstance that  there  were  but  two  examples  of  the  lovely  Lselia  pupurata 
in  the  whole  of  this  splendid  display  of  orchids,  and  of  Cattleyas  there 
were  not  many. 

Stove  And  Greenhouse  Plants. — Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to  H.  Micholl, 
Esq.,  Manchester,  took  first  place  in  the  class  for  fourteen,  with  extra  large 
specimens  of  the  best  exhibition  plants  in  a wonderful  state  of  freshness 
and  finish.  Dipladenia  crassinndes,  quite  covered  with  its  charming  rosy 
flowers  ; Ixora  coccinea  and  I.  auruntiaca,  both  very  fine  ; Aphelexis 
humilis  rosea,  a very  fine  Franciscea  confertifolin,  Erica  tricolor  Leeana, 
Azalea  Sfanleyana,  Acrophylla  venosa,  a good  Hedaroma,  and  a rather  thin 
Draeophyllum.  The  second  place  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Sir  James 
Watts’s  gardener,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Mitchell.  In  these  collections 
Ixoras  were  conspicuous  for  splendour,  and  there  were  good  examples  also 
of  Srepbanotis  floribunda,  Tetratheca  ericoides,  Erica  ventricosa  Botb- 
welliana,  Bhyncospermum  jastninoides,  Acrophyllum  venosum,  and  Aphe- 
lexis. In  the  amateur  class  for  eight,  Mr.  John  S’evenson,  of  Lark  Hill, 
took  first  place  wiih  a superb  group,  comprising  the  finest  Ixora  amboyensis 
in  the  show  ; a Pimelia  mirabilis  about  six  feet  over,  a solid  convex  sheet  of 
rosy  flowers  ; Erica  eximia  superba,  Clerodendron  Balfourii,  Acrophyllum 
venosa,  Azalea  Gem,  Erica  Cavendishii,  and  an  Aphelexis.  Second,  T. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  a very  fine  Pimelia  Hendersonii,  Erica  Cavendishii, 
Azalea  Criterion,  a good  Fraociscea,  and  others.  In  the  class  for  four  the 
awards  were  to  Mr.  Kendall,  Sir  J.  Watts,  and  Mr.  E.  Phillips,  in  the  order 
named.  The  trade  class  for  twelve  was  led  off  splendidly  by  Messrs.  Cole 
and  Sons,  of  Withington,  who  presented  huge  plants  of  Erica  Paxtoniana, 
Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Ixora  coccinea,  Ixora  amboyensis,  Erica 
Cavendishii,  Azalea  Criterion,  Azalea  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Pimelea  mira- 
bilis, Acrophyllum  venosum,  Draeophyllum  gracile,  Azalea  Iveryana, 
GeDetyllis  Ilookeriana.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  London,  contributed  a 
group,  comprising  handsome  pyramid  Azaleas  and  other  plants  of  the  same 
kinds  as  have  been  already  enumerated.  Messrs.  Cole  were  again  first 
in  the  class  for  six,  with  Aphelexis  purpurea,  Erioa  Cavendishii,  Azalea 
Due  de  Nassau,  and  others. 

Fine  Foliaged  Plants  were  abundantly  produced,  and  the  noblest 
group  of  all  was  that  comprising  ten  plants  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Hamihon.  Here  we  found  by  far  the  fioest  examples  of 
Phoenicophorium  sechellarium  we  have  yet  seen  ; a grand  Dasylirion 
glaucum,  PandanuB  ornatus,  Theophrasta  imperialis,  Croton  angnstifolium, 
a gigantic  and  bright  green  Latania  Bourbonica,  Cordyline  indivisa,  Pan- 
danus  elegantissima,  Croton  variegata,  and  a Dracaena.  Mr.  Stevenson 
came  second  with  a beautiful  group  ; Mr.  T.  Hobson  third.  In  the  ama- 
teur class  for  six,  first,  Mr.  Schloss  ; second,  Mr.  E.  Phillips.  In  the  trade 
class  for  twelve,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  took  first  place  with  glorious  examples 
of  Yucoa  aloifolia,  Theophrasta  imperialis,  Croton  pictum,  in  a brilliant  state 
of  colouring  ; Pandanus  reflexus,and  other  noble  plants.  Mr.  Shawseoond, 
Mr.  Stafford  third.  In  the  class  for  three  palms,  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  first,  Mr.  Broome  second.  Mr.  Baines  first  in 
three  ferns.  The  finest  group  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns  came  from 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  seoond,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Williams  also  contributed  the 
best  group  of  Dracamas  and  Cordylines,  second,  Mr.  Stafford.  Again,  in 
the  class  for  Yuccas  and  Beaucarneas,  Mr.  Williams  stood  first,  and  Mr. 
Shaw  second.  In  these  several  collections  the  superior  size,  beauty,  and 
value  of  the  specimens  from  Holloway  gave  them  a quite  distinctive  cha- 
racter, and  won  for  Mr.  Williams  golden  opinions.  There  were  beautiful 
collections  of  ferns  from  Mr.  HobsoD,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Broome,  Mr. 
Ilampson,  Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Bowbotham.  In  the  trade  class,  Messrs. 
As!  croft,  of  West  Derby,  and  Stafford,  of  Hyde,  exhibited  collections  of 
thirty-six  hard v kinds. 

Azaleas. — We  shall  deal  with  these  in  a summary  manner.  As  we  have 
already  given  full  lists  of  the  best  varieties  exhibited  at  the  metropolitan 
exhibitions,  there  will  be  no  need  now  to  analyze  the  collections,  especially 
ns  they  consisted  of  well-established  kinds  that  are  known  to  bo  the  best  in 
the  several  classes.  But  we  have  something  special  to  say  about  them, 
though  we  shall  not  make  lists  of  names.  There  were  collections  from 
Mossrs.  Cole  and  Son,  of  Withington  ; Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berk- 
hnmpstend,  Herts;  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  London,  all 
grown  in  the  London  stylo — that  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of  regular  pyramids, 
equally  furnished  all  round  with  loaves  nnd  flowers,  and  in  beautiful  finish 
of  training.  Thero  wero  also  several  collections  from  amateurs,  notably 
from  Sir  J.  Watts’s  gardener;  nlso  from  Mr.  Hanmer  and  Mr.  Haines. 
Our  notes  do  not  tell  usjwhetiier  the  lust  numed  is  to  bo  oondemnod  with 
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the  rent  of  tho  amateurs  for  contributing  Azaleas  whicli  were  of  groat  lize, 
full  of  bloom,  but  hideous  through  n false  system  of  training.  Wo  are  ho 
accustomed  to  soo  Mr.  Baines's  plants  trained  symmetrically,  that  at  the 
moment  of  writing  this  report  we  think  it  probable  that  his  Azaleas  were  fit 
to  bo  seen,  but  it  is  quite  oertain  that  o considerable  proportion  of  those  con- 
tributed by  amateurs  were  trained  to  a face,  that  the  face  was  tho  quintes- 
sence of  ugliness,  and  the  profile  unlike  everything  else  in  heaven  or  earth, 
exoept  sin  perhaps,  and  tho  book  viow  disolosed  a mass  of  ruile  and  obtru- 
sive scaffolding.  Impartial  reporting  is  the  rule  wo  follow,  anil  wo  must 
risk  offending  the  gentlemen  who  contributed  the  great  Azolens  that  made 
BO  brilliant  a display  of  oolour  on  the  grass  mounds,  by  Haying  that  \ve, 
would  rather  hco  such  plants  committed  to  the  llames  than  admit  one  of 
them  to  a deoently-furnished  plant-house. 

Roses. — The  show  was  decidedly  weak  in  roses;  but  ns  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son,  of  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  took  tho  first  prize  in  tho  class  for  ton 
with  grand  pyramids  ; and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Chcshunt,  Herts,  took 
first  prize  in  the  class  for  sixteen  with  beautiful  round  bushes;  and,  again, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  first  for  six,  and  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  second, — thore 
were  many  beautiful  examples  presented,  and  they  were  thoroughly  ap. 
predated.  The  olimate  of  Lancashire  is  not  the  best  in  England  for  the 
rose,  and  the  suburbs  of  Manchester  are  still  less  adapted  for  it.  Never- 
theless we  should  have  been  gratified  if  the  lovers  of  roses  in  the  distriot 
had  made  an  effort  to  show  the  best  that  could  be  done  thereabouts. 
Celine  Forestier  was  shown  with  flowers  of  a rich  lemon  yellow,  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  ; Mr.  Ashcroft,  of  West  Derby,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Manchester, 
also  exhibited. 

Pelargoniums. — Mr.  May,  of  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  presented  a splendid 
bank  of  ten  show  plants  of  the  large-flowered  section,  and  a bank  of  ten 
beautiful  fancies.  These  were  even  in  size  and  bloom  throughout,  and 
perfectly  fresh.  Mr.  Rylance  put  up  the  second-best  group  of  ten  fancies, 
treading  very  close  on  Mr.  May’s  heels  in  this  olass,  but  finally  losing  first 
place,  as  at  least  three  of  his  plants  were  not  full  out,  and  they  were  not  so 
uniform  in  size  and  shape  os  Mr.  May’s.  Mr.  Rylance  also  exhibited  six 
good  fancy  varieties.  Show  pelargoniums  from  amateurs  were  thoroughly 
good  ; and  it  is  not  often  we  see  finer  plants  than  the  first  prize  six  from 
Mr.  Agnew.  The  second  place  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Broome  for  nioely- 
finished  plants.  Mr.  Agnew  was  also  first  in  the  class  for  six  fancy 
varieties,  with  splendid  plants,  fresh  and  sparkling  ; Mr.  Broome  second. 
Zonate  pelargoniums  were  not  well  shown  in  any  case.  We  should  have 
rejoiced  to  see  a few  groups  of  large  convex  plants,  such  as  are  now  com- 
monly to  be  seen  at  the  great  London  exhibitions,  for  this  especial  reason, 
that  they  are  plants  well  adapted  for  great  smoky  cities  like  Manchester, 
where  roses  and  some  other  favourites  scarcely  do  well.  The  cul- 
tivators of  Lancashire,  in  common  with  cultivators  in  many  other  places, 
have  apparently  not  yet  made  acquaintance  with  the  broad-petalled  varieties 
of  the  florists’  type,  and  have  not  yet  turned  their  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  specimens  of  any  of  this  race.  The  best  ten  zoned  varieties 
came  from  Mr.  H.  K.  Balstone,  and  the  best  ten  variegated  from  Captain 
Starkey.  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lees  also  contributed.  In  the  trade 
olasses,  Messrs.  Yates,  R.  Barnes,  of  Macclesfield,  and  J.  Shaw,  were  the 
principal  contributors.  But  here  we  must  make  an  agreeable  exception  in 
favour  of  the  exhibitors  who  put  all  other  contributions  in  the  variegated- 
leaved classes  into  the  shade  by  their  splendid  groups  of  plants.  Mr. 
Wills,  gardener  to  Captain  Starkey,  of  Huntroyde,  noted  above  as  first  in 
the  class  for  ten,  presented  a splendid  group,  all  seedlings  of  his  own,  we 
believe,  and  mostly  of  the  race  of  which  Luna  is  the  accepted  type.  We 
must  go  through  this  lot  in  detail,  for  they  are  destined  to  become  famous 
in  a very  short  time  hence ; in  fact,  only  need  to  be  seen  by  cultivators  of 
these  plants  to  be  entered  at  once  in  tbeir  lists  of  the  best  varieties  known. 
Her  Majesty,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  brown  zoned  kinds;  leaf 
medium  size,  round,  and  nearly  flat,  very  small  yellowish-green  disk,  aud 
very  broad  bold  zone  of  reddish  cinnamon  colour;  the  habit  compact;  a 
glorious  and  novel  display  of  colour.  Beauty  of  Calder-Dale,  in  the  same 
style,  but  one  shade  darker  in  colour,  the  zone  beiDg  nearly  a pure 
chesnut.  Princess  Beatrice,  a fine  strong  habit,  disk  and  margin  of 
yellowish  green,  bold  brown  zone,  very  rich  and  striking.  Model,  large 
green  disk,  scolloped  chesnut  zone,  not  so  good  as  others  in  the  group. 
Beauty  of  Eibblesdale,  apparently  not  a good  habit ; perhaps,  being  quite  a 
new  variety,  the  plant  may  have  been  cut  at  over-much,  and  had  not  yet 
made  itself  for  show;  at  all  events  it  was  a little  leggy;  leaf,  sulphur- 
green  or  lemon-yellow  ; narrow  red  cinnamon  zone,  in  the  younger  leaves 
shading  towards  pure  red ; very  distinct  and  beautiful.  Huntsman,  large 
and  coarse,  but  handsome;  disk  and  margin  of  young  leaves  pleasing  pale 
green,  with  bold  notched  zone  of  deep  iroD-rust  red  ; the  older  leaves  look 
rather  washy.  Florence,  a grand  tricolor  in  the  Pollock  style,  with  splendid 
shades  of  red  and  black  in  the  zone  ; indeed,  the  black  colour  is  one  of  its 
most  distinctive  and  beautiful  characters.  For  a pot  specimen  in  a group 
this  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  it  does  not  look  like  a bedder.  Magnet,  very 
compact  and  neat-habited,  and  appears  to  be  quite  in  advance  of  Luna. 
Bridesmaid  a beautiful  creamy-leaved  variety,  the  leaves  slightly  convex, 
but  quite  round  and  neat;  small  rayed  disk,  with  traces  of  a dusty  zone; 
the  rest  of  the  leaf  clear  creamy  white ; a very  fine  variety,  As  to  the 
flowers  of  these  there  were  a few  trusses  of  scarlet  amongst  them,  and  they 
would  have  looked  better  if  these  had  been  picked  off.  We  have  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Willson  theoretical  matters,  but  we  have  nothing  but  unqualified 
praise  to  utter  in  reference  to  the  best  of  his  varieties,  and  his  mode  of 
presenting  them.  They  were  as  bright  as  if  born  and  bred  in  a world 
where  dust  is  unknown.  Another  pleasing  feature  was  a group  of  tricolor- 
leaved  varieties,  from  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  London,  and 
for  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded.  Here  was  the  celebrated  Jetty 
Lacy,  one  of  Messrs  Smith’s  best ; the  leaf  round  and  flat,  with  a brilliant 
red  zone  ; Defiance,  with  very  much  yellow  in  the  leaf,  and  the  zone  a good 
red;  Imperatnce  Eugenie,  the  edge  creamy,  the  zone  bright  pink;  Eclipse, 
quite  a novelty,  the  itisk  rayed,  the  leaf  almost  wholly  yellow,  sharp  zone 
of  bright  carmine  red  ; H Empereur,  exceedingly  neat,  the  greater  part  of 
the  leaf  pale  yellow,  the  zone  brilliant  red.  There  were  others  of  scarcely 
less  merit  of  which  we  had  no  time  to  make  notes.  Mr.  Watson,  of  St. 
Alban  9,  brought  three  tricolors:  Miss  Watson,  has  a round  flat  leaf,  with 
yellow  margin,  and  a fine  zone  varying  from  red  to  pink,  a splendid 
variety ; Mrs.  Dix,  a compact,  round-leaved  variety,  with  splendid  zone, 
first-rate  every  way;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  leaf  large,  and  much  lobed;  the 
colouts  are  good,  but  there  is  a roughness  inclining  to  coarseness  in  the 
plant,  and  it  does  not  win  upon  us  os  we  become  better  acquainted  with  it. 
Mr.  Watson  also  brought  forward  a good  Dosegay  variety  called  Excelsior, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  a fine  cerise  red.  Mr.  Cunningham  exhibited  his 
pretty  creamy-edged,  ivy-leaved  variety  called  L' Elegante,  which  will  be  a 


moHt  valuable  plant  for  edgings,  and  when  grown  in  tho  full  Hunahinn  will 
probubly  allow  a good  tint  of  pink  in  tho  leaf,  ns  there  are  traces  of  colour 
in  its  obscure  dark  zone.  Mr.  Wills  put  up  a collection  of  new  variegated- 
leaved  varieties,  but  they  were  such  small  plants  it  was  impossible  to  judge 
iliem  fairly.  Tho  best  wero  Fanny,  n pretty  medium  sized  leaf  quietly 
coloured  with  yellow,  nrul  a zone  of  mixed  dark  and  red  ; Unique,  like  the 
last;  Jewell,  like  Luna,  very  neat,  amall  leaf;  Conquest,  n hold  style  for  a 
pot  plant,  the  leaf  largo,  with  a dashing  bold  zone  of  chesnut  brown  ; 
Canary,  u weak  bronzy  zone ; Oracle,  small  leaf,  dark  chesnut  zone,  no 
character 5 Coronal,  lurgo  pale  green  disk,  narrow  zigzag  zone  of  dark 
brown. 

New  Plants. — In  the  centre  of  the  exhibition  houso  was  a grand 
tropliy-liko  group  of  now  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Chelsea, 
which  not  only  made  a beautiful  effect,  but  comprised  some  subjects  of 
great  value  and  of  exquisite  beauty.  That  most  beautiful  of  all  known 
ferns  Lcploptcris  ( Todea ) superba  presented  its  rich  dark  green  plume-like 
fronds,  with  the  peculiar  dripping-wet-like  lustre,  and  elicited  rapturous 
praises  from  people  oapable  of  appreciating  such  things.  Arabia  Veitchii 
is  exquisitely  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  curious,  being  of  almost  wiry 
tenuity  of  structure,  with  a thin  tawny  stem  and  slender  toothed  leaves 
in  sets  of  twelve  around  their  common  axis  like  tho  rays  of  a star. 
Nepenthes  hybrida  maculata,  a dwarf  habited  pitcher  plant  with  neat 
pitchers  that  hang  down  below  thorira  of  the  pot;  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful. Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  now  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  stove  plants,  its  largo  dark  green  leaves  and  scarlet  in- 
florescence rendering  it  eminently  attractive  and  distinct  from  everything 
else  of  its  class.  Sanchczia  nobilis  variegata,  a very  fine  variegated  plant, 
the  leaves  pencilled  with  creamy  lines  in  tho  most  precise  manner;  as  this 
produces  showy  flowers  it  is  doubly  valuable.  Croton  Hooherianum  is  quite 
distinct  and  splendid  in  colouring,  the  large  leaves  being  of  a rich  lemon 
yellow  towards  the  base.  Alocasia  species  ( punctatum  would  be  an  appro- 
priate name  for  it)  has  neat  leaves,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  light 
green,  with  ten  large  black  spots  arranged  in  marginal  rows,  a stencilled 
leaf  we  may  say  : if  adapted  to  grow  as  a large  specimen  it  will  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  exhibition  plants.  Begonia  Pearcii  is  well  known 
and  universally  admired.  Phormium  tenax , with  fine  variegation. 
Draccena  Regina,  quite  distinct,  compact,  and  leafv,  the  young  leaves 
richly  variegated  with  creamy  amber.  Maranta  Veitchii  and  Maranta  rosea- 
picta  both  good.  Testudinaria  elephantipes , not  new  by  any  means,  yet  as 
it  is  rarely  seen  in  a presentable  state  it  is  proper  to  chronicle  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  group  in  a very  presentable  condition,  the  huge  woody 
root-stock  being  surmounted  with  a vigorous  twining  stem,  bearing  abun- 
dance of  its  cordate  leaves.  Lomariopsis  heteromorpha  is  a beantiful 
climbing  fern  with  pretty  bristle-margined  pinnules.  Retinospora  plumosa, 
a hardy  shrub,  with  foliage  like  a glaucous  Selaginella.  We  must  omit 
mention  of  many  other  good  things  in  this  group,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  a pair  of  plants  of  our  good  old  friend  Spirea  (Hottea)  Japonica, 
each  measuring  about  a yard  over,  the  leaves  a remarkable  tint  of  deep 
green,  the  flowers  foamy,  showy,  and  in  feathery  plumes  in  number 
beyond  oounting. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  London,  was  a large 
contributor  of  new  plants.  In  this  collection  we  found  the  beautiful 
Trichopilia  crispa  marginata,  with  flowers  of  a fine  deep  red  colour, 
margined  with  a clear  white  line.  Caladium  magnificum,  the  leaf  medium- 
sized,  and  covered  with  white  spots  on  a ground  of  pale  green.  Draccena 
nigrescens,  a close  habited  variety,  with  leaves  of  a purplish  bronze  colour, 
very  nearly  black.  Yucca  StoJcesii,  Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata,  Draccena 
sanguinea , elegant  in  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  a grand  specimen,  the 
leaves  narrow,  with  central  line  of  dull  red.  Panicum  variegatum,  a pretty 
grass,  with  leaves  variegated  with  creamy,  rosy,  and  purplish  stripes;  it 
will  not  be  universally  admired,  yet  will  iu  many  places  become  a favourite 
for  decoration.  Coleus  Veitchii  does  not  appear  fated  to  acquire  any 
degree  of  importance  ; it  is  dull  and  unattractive.  Areca  aurea,  a splendid 
palm  of  light  graceful  structure.  Kcempferia  Roscoeana,  a curious  and 
beantiful  plant,  showing  two  suborbiculate  leaves  of  a deep  blackish  green, 
richly  variegated,  and  a charming  white  flower  between  them.  Adiantum 
Farleyense,  a true  specimen  of  this  glorious  fern,  with  large,  deeply  fringed 
pinnules. — M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  sent  a pretty  group  of  novelties, 
amongst  them  Echites  rubro  venosa , with  elegant  carmine  coloured  lines  on 
a dark  ground,  like  some  of  the  species  of  Anrectochilus.  A fine  example 
of  Dichorisandra  undata,  and  also  of  Maranta  Lindeni,  both  of  them  good 
stove  plants,  with  fine  foliage. — Mr.  Bull,  of  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London, 
contributed  a number  of  interesting  things,  and  not  the  least  attractive 
was  the  curious  but  almost  repulsive  Amorphophallus  nobilis,  a drab  or 
snuff-coloured  arad,  with  the  spathe  unfolding,  and  displaying  a Priapian 
inflorescence;  this  was  the  subject  of  many  inquiries,  and  in  many 
instances  was  regarded  as  a fungus,  but  its  araceous  structure  was  dis- 
cernible at  a glance  by  those  in  any  degree  accustomed  to  botanical 
analysis.  Dalechampia  Rcezliana  rosea,  with  rosy  pink  flowers,  reminding 
one  at  a casual  glance  of  a Bougainvillia. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  and  Flowers. — There  are  many  subjects  de- 
serving of  mention  for  which  it  is  impos-ible  to  make  separate  paragraphs, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  amongst  them  are  the  groups  of  Lilium 
nuratum  presented  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  first,  and  Mr.  John  Shaw,  second. 
How  Mr.  Williams  managed  to  get  these  to  the  end  of  their  loDg  journey 
from  Holloway  was  a mystery,  for  there  was  scarcely  a scratch  upon  them, 
and  the  flowers  were  delightfully  large  and  fresh.  Mr.  Shaw’s  were  fine 
examples.  Cape  Heaths  were  shown  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams, Messrs.  Cole  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Kendall  took  first  place 
amongst  amateurs  for  single  specimen.  Rhododendrons  were  few  and 
small,  but  exceedingly  good,  especially  the  two  groups  of  twenty  plants 
from  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Yates  and  Mr.  J.  Shaw.  In  the  class  for  ten,  Mr 
Shaw  was  first,  Messrs.  Yates  second.  Mr.  Hodson  presented  a pretty 
group  in  the  section  for  amateurs.  There  was  a class  for  fifty  hardy  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  and  a very  useful  class  it  was,  because  of  the  hand- 
some masses  of  greenery  it  brought  to  relieve  the  flowers.  All  the  compe- 
titors mixed  deciduous  trees  with  their  collections,  and  the  judges  had  to 
consider  in  the  first  instance  about  disqualifying,  but  on  second  thought  it 
was  determined  to  judge  them  all  according  to  merit,  and  Messrs.  G.  and 
W.  Yates  very  properly  took  first  place  ; Mr.  S.  Stafford,  of  Hyde,  second. 
Fuchsias  were  not  plentiful,  but  Messrs.  Balstone,  Bindloss,  and  Cbittick 
brought  good  groups  of  pyramids  in  a well-flowered  and  fresh  condition. 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  useful,  because  showy,  but  they  were  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  we  have  become  accustomed  to,  such  as  that  fur- 
nished us,  for  instance,  by  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth.  Messrs.  Tootal, 
Keymer,  and  Andrews  were  the  successful  amateurs  in  this  class  ; and  to 
Mr.  Keymer  was  awarded  first  place  in  the  class  for  Shrubby  Calceolarias. 
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Of  Amaryllis  there  were  two  beautiful  collections,  the  best  being  from  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  ; the  other,  a few  degrees  less  brilliant  and  finished,  from 
Dr.  Ainsworth.  In  Mr.  Williams’s  group  were  some  new  varities,  the 
most  remarkable  of  whioh  were  William  Pitt,  fine  broad  petals,  deep  orange 
red  shading  to  crimson,  white  stripe  in  the  centre  of  each  petal  ; Peaule 
sans  Rival,  bright  orange  scarlet,  with  greenish  stripes,  very  showy,  and  a 
finely-formed  flower  ; Cleopatra,  rich  crimson,  with  while  stripe  and  white 
lines,  first-rate.  There  were  several  collections  of  fifty  eaoh  of  hardy 
herbaoeous  plants,  but  only  one — that  from  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Brown, 
of  Manchester — was  worth  serious  attention,  for  the  others  were  brought 
forward  in  the  dirty  careless  way  which  has  done  so  much  to  defame  this 
class  of  plants.  Messrs.  Dickson’s  specimens  were  shown  in  a large  box, 
measuring  about  12  feet  by  (1  feet,  neatly  surfaced  with  moss,  the  specimens 
fresh  and  bright,  and  the  names  correctly  spelt.  The  plants  shown  were  as 
follow:  Achillea  tomentosa,  Viola  cornuta,  Saxifraga  aflinis,  Myosotis 
rupicola  (exquisitely  beautiful),  Phlox  frondosa,  Geranium  cinereum, 
Erigeron  speciosum,  Saxifraga  rupestris,  Saxifraga  nervosa,  Dianthus 
pimgens,  Saponaria  ocymoides,  Linaria  alpina  (a  lovely  gem, fit  companion 
for  any  alpine  Phlox  or  Myosotis),  Ilelianthemum  canum,  Phyteuma 
hemisphcerium,  Ajuga  alpina,  Iberis  Gibraltarica,  Aquilegia  alpina  (most 
beautiful),  Silene  Pennsylvania,  Viola  lutea,  Lychnis  alpina  major,  Lychnis 
viscaria  splendens,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  Erigeron  grandifolius, 
Lithospermum  fruticosum,  Astragalus  liypoglottis,  Pyrola  uniflora,  Orchis 
laxifolia,  Melittis  melissophyllum,  Erinus  alpinus  (beautiful),  Silene 
Zawdski,  Jasione  perenne  humilis,  Dianthus  alpinus  (a  charming  species), 
Pinguicula  grandiflora,  Viola  pedata,  Maianthemum  bifolium  (a  newly- 
discovered  British  plant  of  great  beauty;  it  is  like  a miniature  lily  of  the 
valley),  Papaver  nudicaule,  Linum  alpinum  (beautiful),  Ornithogalum  um- 
bellatum,  Viola  montana,  Artemisia  alpina,  Arenaria  grandiflora,  Potentilla 
pyreniaca  (superb  yellow  flowers),  Astragalus  purpurascens,  Ramondia 
pyreniaca,  Saxifraga  aquatica,  Dianthus  petraeus,Hyacinthus  amethystinus. 
Ve  should  have  taken  the  names  all  through  of  all  the  collections  had 
they  been  good,  but  they  were  not,  and  we  pass  them  by.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stafford,  the  third  to  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Yates. 
We  wind  up  this  section  with  a notice  of  a few  pretty  varieties  of  British 
ferns  shown  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Son,  nurserymen,  of  Nutball,  near 
Nottingham.  Atliyrium  Filix ftemina  Edwardsii  is  a pretty  dense-fronded 
kind,  the  pinnae  overlapping  so  as  to  present  an  imbricated  appearance,  and 
the  points  curl  up  slightly,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  of  the  frond  a crisped 
character,  though  in  reality  it  is  neither  crisped  nor  tasselled.  This  is 
extremely  pretty,  and  well  adapted  to  grow  to  specimen  size  for  exhi- 
bition. Polyslichum  anyulare  rotundatum  is  the  most  distinct  of  all  the 
varieties  of  this  variable  and  always  beautiful  fern,  the  pinnae  being  entire 
and  kidney-shaped,  and  the  colour  a rich  dark  green.  Polystichum  angulare 
depauperatum  bears  a close  resemblence  to  Asplenium  adiantum  Digruro, 
and  is  better  than  depauperated  forms  generally  are.  These  three  varieties 
were  not  the  least  meritorious  amongst  the  many  interesting  contributions 
to  this  great  exhibition,  though  they  occupied  a very  humble  place  there. 
Collectors  of  choice  ferns  may  safely  inquire  about  them. 

Fbuit. — The  display  of  fruit  was  by  no  means  extensive,  and  in  respect 
of  quantity  more  could  have  been  desired.  But  the  quality  was  admirable, 
and  many  examples  of  extraordinary  excellence  were  shown.  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son,  of  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  maintained  their  well-earned 
fame  in  the  exhibition  of  pot  grapes ; for  not  only  were  there  none  to 
equal  them,  but  the  best  accustomed  cultivators  and  exhibitors  agreed  in 
declaring  them  remarkable  alike  for  superior  cultivation  and  finish,  and 
for  perfection  altogether  unimpaired  by  long  travel.  Mr.  Statter  took  the 
second  place.  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  again  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for 
orchard-house  trees,  the  specimens  shown  being  in  perfect  health  and 
covered  with  fruit.  In  the  class  for  Pines,  Mr.  Miller  showed  a nice 
Queen,  not  quite  ripe;  Captain  Glegg,  a good  Providence;  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
land, of  Altrincham,  a smooth  Cayenne.  The  competition  in  Grapes  was 
spirited  and  satisfactory.  Best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh — first 
(equal),  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  with  huge  triangular 
hunches,  in  a perfect  state  of  finish,  and  W.  Bleokhorn,  Esq.,  with  a 
handsome  pair  of  bunches.  Captain  Glegg  was  a good  second  in  this 
class,  for  though  his  bunches  were  smaller  than  those  placed  above  him, 
he  had  the  best  finished  berries  on  the  table.  In  the  class  for  best  two 
hunches  of  any  kind  of  Black  Grapes — first,  W.  Blenkhorn,  Esq.,  with 
Bidwell’s  Seedling.  This  is  a variety  of  Black  Prince,  said  to  “ supersede 
Block  Prince,”  which  we  think  open  to  question.  Second,  H.  J.  Hopwood, 
Esq.,  with  Black  Prince;  third,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  with  Black 
Prince.  Two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria — first,  W.  Chillock,  E*q., 
of  Bowdon,  with  small  bunches,  full  ripe.  In  these  bunches  were  a few 
small  berries,  indicating  unskilful  thinning.  Second,  W.  Blenkhorn,  Esq., 
with  fine  large  bunches,  wanting  ten  days  to  ripen  them ; third,  E. 
Greaves,  Esq.,  with  handsome  bunches,  rather  in  advance  in  respect  of 
ripeness  of  those  to  which  a second  place  was  awarded.  Two  bunohes  of 
any  White  Grape — first,  W.  Blenkhorn,  Esq.,  with  beautifully  grown  and 
quite  ripe  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Four  kinds  of  grapes,  one 
bunoh  of  each — first,  W.  Blenkhorn,  Esq.,  with  a very  nice  sample  of 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  a good  Black  Prince,  a green  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  a good  Black  Hamburgh.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  exhibited 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  and  "White  Fron- 
tignan.  The  first  prize  for  six  dishes  of  fruit  was  awarded  to  H.  J.  Hop- 
wood,  Esq.;  the  collection  consisted  ot  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Black 
Hamburgh  grapes,  a Jamaica  pine,  Violette  Hative  nectarines.  Royal  George 
peaches,  and  Keen’s  Seedling  strawberries.  Six  Peaches — first,  Mr.  Hop- 
wood,  with  splendid  examples  of  Royal  George  ; second,  Duke  of  Leinster, 
with  Barrington  ; third,  R.  0.  Leycester,  Esq.,  with  Violette  Dative.  Six 
Nectarines — first,  Captain  Glegg,  with  a fine  large  fruit,  like  Bowden; 
second,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  with  Violetto  Hative;  third,  Mr.  Hopwood, 
with  Violette  Hative.  Strawberries — none  worth  a first ; second,  Duke  of 
Leinster,  with  a good  dish  of  Sir  Harry.  Mr.  Tillery,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  at  Welbeck,  presented  a collection,  comprising  British 
Queen,  La  Marguerite,  Princess  of  Wales,  Reeves’s  Eolipse.  An  interesting 
collection  of  grapes  was  contributed  by  W.  Blenkhorn,  E»q.,  comprising 
Trentham  Black,  Black  Prince,  Musoatof  Alexandria,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Bid  well's  Seedling,  White  Erontignan,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  Golden  Hamburgh,  and  Grizzly  Fron- 
tignan — all  good  except  the  last.  Messrs.  Brooke  and  Co.,  fruiterers,  of 
Manchester,  covered  a table  with  a beautiful  collection,  comprising  pines, 
grapes,  peaches,  neotarines,  strawberries,  and  cherries,  all  in  perfection  of 
size,  colour,  and  finish,  the  black  and  white  cherries  especially  being  re- 
markable for  their  fine  quality.  Lastly,  we  noticed  as  worth  a word  of 
praise  a dish  of  York  Pippin  apples  from  Mr.  Rylance,  of  Bold  Lane 
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Nursery,  near  Ormskirk.  This  is  a large  round  yellow  apple,  of  good 
keeping  qualities  ; the  samples  were  not  in  the  least  shrivelled  or  dis- 
coloured. 


There  was  a great  display  of  greenhouses,  implements,  boilers,  and 
garden  ornaments  in  the  open  air.  The  greenhouses  were,  generally 
speaking,  complicated  and  costly  things.  Jones’s  Terminal  Boiler  deservedly 
attracted  attention,  as  it  was  shown  in  parts  and  also  completely  fitted,  so 
that  its  construction  and  peculiarities  could  be  understood  at  a glance. 
This  boiler  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  sucking  all  the  heat  from  the  fire, 
so  that  it  furnishes  a maximum  of  power  for  a minimum  of  outlay  in 
respect  of  fuel.  This  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ireland,  of  Manchester.  From 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  St.  Thomas’s  Buildings,  Liverpool,  a new  telescope  syringe, 
which  is  an  improvement  on  all  ordinary  syringes,  as  it  draws  and  delivers 
by  one  and  the  same  stroke,  and  is  worked  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
that  a telescope  is  driven  into  or  withdrawn  from  its  tube.  From  the  same 
exhibitors,  a new  kind  of  wire  net,  called  “jointed  netting;’’  this  differs 
from  all  other  kinds  in  its  jointed  construction,  the  separate  breadths  being 
loosely  locked  together,  so  that  it  can  be  rolled  up  like  paper  or  canvas. 
If  it  can  be  sold  cheap  enough,  it  will  make  a capital  trellis  for  peas,  and 
the  best  netting  for  poultry  runs,  extemporized  summer-houseB,  and  for 
any  and  every  purpose  where  netting  is  wanted  of  a portable  nature. 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Pickering,  of  Leicester,  made  a grand  display  of  their 
cast-iron  portable  flower  baskets,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  best  things 
of  the  kind  ever  submitted  to  public  notice,  as  there  can  be  nothing  more 
elegant  when  fitted  up,  so  when  unfitted  they  can  bo  packed  away  in  a 
small  compass,  and  weigh  only  a sixth  part  of  the  weight  of  vases  of  the 
same  size  of  any  other  make.  With  these  many  examples  of  the  Leicester 
garden-seat — elegant,  light,  cheap,  comfortable.  These  are  the  sort  of 
inventions  to  encourage ; those  that  multiply  expense  and  bewilder  by 
complexity  are  for  the  fid-fadding  people,  who  like  to  part  with  their 
money  for  useless  toys,  and  who,  probably,  will  not  be  turned  from 
their  folly  by  anything  we  can  say;  so  we  will  not  stop  to  describe  many 
attractive  and  costly  but  comparatively  valueless  things  that  were  displayed 
upon  the  lawn,  and  that  were  more  or  less  admired.  S.  H. 


KINGSTON  AND  SURBITON  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Third  Annual  Exhibition,  May  30  and  31st. 

The  managers  of  this  important  society  were  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  grant  of  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Norbiton  Hall  for  holding 
the  summer  show  of  this  season,  for  the  well-known  character  of  the  place 
undoubtedly  induced  hundreds  to  visit  the  show  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  done  so,  had  it  been  held  in  a less  attractive  situation;  and  so  far  as 
the  number  of  visitors,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  display  provided  for  them 
is  concerned,  it  can  without  question  be  pronounced  a decided  success. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  both  plentiful  and  good.  In  the 
class  for  eight,  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Albury  Park,  Guild- 
ford, first,  with  a grand  lot,  comprising  fine  examples  of  Allamanda  grandi- 
flora,  Aphelexis  humilis  rosea,  Arpophyllum  venosum,  a splendid  Phae- 
necoma  proliferum  Barnesii,  Stephanotis  floribunda  (superbly  flowered), 
and  a fine  Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  and  Genetyllis  tulipiferum.  Mr. 
Ransley  Tanton,  Nurseryman,  Epsom,  second.  Amongst  them  was  a 
capital  plant  of  Azalea  Eulalie  Van  Geert,  perfect  in  shape,  and  a mass  of 
bloom ; a good  plant  of  AllamaDda  grandiflora,  not  so  full  of  flower  as  Mr. 
Kemp's,  but  the  individual  blooms  much  larger;  Clerodendron  Balfourii, 
Erica  ventricosa  carnea,  and  Aphelexis  sesamoides.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Jackson  and  Sons,  Nurseryman,  Kiugston,  third,  with  immense  plants  of 
Eriostemon  buxifolium,  Erica  Cavendishii,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Epaeris 
grandiflora  rubra,  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  H.  fuchsioides,  Clerodendron 
Thomson®,  C.  Keempferii,  superb  in  foliage  and  flower  ; the  plants  in  this 
collection  were  not  showy  enough,  otherwise  it  must  have  been  placed 
second,  for  every  plant  was  a masterpiece  of  good  cultivation.  Mr.  Gray, 
gardener  to  W.  Hardman,  Esq.,  Norbiton  Hall,  Kingston,  put  up  a 
splendid  six,  which  deservedly  obtained  the  first  place,  and  included  a very 
fine  Azalea  Gladstanesii,  Allamanda  neriifolia,  Aphelexis  macrantha 
purpurea,  Franciscea  latifolia,  and  a magnificent  Rhyncospeimum  jasmin- 
oides. 

Good  collections  of  twelve  miscellaneous  plants  in  flower  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  D.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Byfleet,  Surrey, 
and  Mr.  Baxendine,  Nurseryman,  Guildford.  First,  Mr.  Carr,  with 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  Clerodendron  Balfourii,  Allamanda  neriifolia, 
Rhyncospermum  jasminoides  (each  seven  feet  by  four,  beautifully 
trained  and  flowered  good  plants),  Clerodendron  fallax  (seven  spikes), 
Polygala  Dalmaisianum,  Rhododendron  Edgeworthii,  and  others. 
Second,  Mr.  Baxendine,  with  Boronia  serrulata,  Coleonema  rubra,  Dra- 
cophyllum  gracile,  Pimelea  Hendersonii,  Polygala  oppositifolia,  P.  Dal- 
maisianum, and  the  curious  Hcemanthus  puniceus,  with  six  heads  of  bloom. 

Cape  Heaths  were  particularly  good.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son,  first, 
with  the  following  six  : Florida,  Candidissima,  Perspicua  nana,  Ventricosa 
cocoinea  minor  (very  fine),  Cavendishii,  and  depressa.  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener 
to  Earl  Percy,  second,  with  Cavendishii  ventricosa  superba,  Tricolor 
Wilsonii,  WestphaliDgii,  and  two  others.  Mr.  Baxendine  had  a good 
third. 

Azaleas  were  very  good.  In  the  class  for  six,  Mr.  Kemp  oame 
off  victorious  with  a nioe  group,  containing  Gem,  Criterion,  Juliania, 
Beauty  of  Reigate.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son,  second  in  this  lot, 
with  a fine  plant  of  Messrs.  Jackson’s  new  kind,  Jackson’s  Grand 
Crimson,  which  is  A 1 ; the  flowers  are  extra  stout,  immense  size,  and  a 
deep  crimson  colour  ; this  variety  has  the  peculiar  property  of  retaining  its 
flowers  for  an  immense  length  of  time,  an  important  consideration  to 
exhibitors  of  these  beautiful  plants.  For  four,  Mr.  W,  Polley,  gardener 
to  J.  A.  Barton,  South  Bank,  Surbiton,  first,  and  Mr.  Breaoh,  gardener  to 
W.  Home,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  second. 

Orchids  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Jaokson  and  Son,  Mr.  Wiggins,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  lsleworth,  and  Mr.  Dawson,  gardener  to  E.  ('. 
Baring,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill.  For  four,  Mr.  Duwson  had  a very  fine  Vanda 
suavis,  with  ten  beautiful  spikes,  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  and 
a good  Phalomopsis  grandiflora,  not  out  suflioiently.  In  the  class  lor  six 
the  judge*  put  Messrs.  Jaokson  first,  mid  Mr.  Wiggins  second,  which  was 
evident  to  any  one  having  any  knowledge  at  all  of  orohidaooous  plants  to 
bo  wrong  ; they  were  both  good  collections  undoubtedly,  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  health  and  rarity  of  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Wiggins’s  lot, 
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it  is  impossible  to  oonoeive  how  they  could  bo  placod  spoond  ; tho  moHt 
charitable  ooDHtruotion  would  bo  to  supposo  that  they  were  not  judged  at 
nil.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son  had  Vanda  auavia,  one  spiko;  Ltelia  pur- 
purata,  three  blooma;  Chysis  hractoHuens,  two  apikoa ; Phalanopila 
umabilis,  one  apiko,  quite  past  its  best ; Dendrobium  densilloruni,  throe 
apikoa,  and  Catlleya  Skinnerii,  four  apikos.  Mr.  Wiggins,  Cypripodium 
villosum,  C.  hirsutissimum,  lnrgo  plants  and  well  (lowered ; Cattleya 
Skinnerii,  threo  apikoa,  a splendid  variety ; Dendrobium  donaillorum,  fifteen 
spikes;  Saocolabium  priomoraum,  three  spikes;  and  tho  scarlet-flowered 
Saooolabium  miniatum  with  one  spike. 

Fine  foi.iaoe  pijints  mado  a grand  display.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son 
first  for  eight,  with  two  noble  Balms,  an  immense  Dasylirion  ; Alooasia 
roaororhizu  variegata,  finely  variegated;  A.  metnllica,  superb,  and  a large 
Caladium  Chantinii.  Mr.  Carr,  Byfleet,  second,  with  superb  plants  of 
Sphercgyno  latifolin,  Croton  elegans,  a Maranta,  Alooasia  metallioa, 
and  others.  Sixes,  Mr.  Gray  first,  Mr.  Breach  second.  In  Mr.  Gray’s 
collection  were  examples  of  Alocasia  maororhiza  variegata,  finely  varie- 
gated ; Croton  variegata,  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  eight  feet  high,  with  an 
immense  and  beautifully  shaped  head  ; Maranta  zebrina,  and  a splendid 
plant  of  Chamicrops  elegans.  Mr.  Breaoh  presented  good  plants  of  Ban- 
danna revilis,  Aralia  leptophylla,  Maranta  zebrina,  and  Dracrena  ter- 
minals. Some  good  Caladiums  were  Bhown,  but  as  the  collection  con- 
taining the  finest  varieties  and  best  grown  plants,  twice  the  size  of  those 
in  either  of  the  other  lots,  were  put  second,  the  less  said  about  them  the 
better.  Ferns,  both  British  and  Exotio,  were  exhibited  in  great  abun- 
dance. In  the  class  for  eight  Exotios,  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son  first,  with 
Todea  Africana  (fine),  Angiopteris  evects,  a remarkably  fine  plant  of 
Gleiohenia  becistophylla,  Lomaria  gibba,  Gleichenia  vestita  (an  im- 
mense plant),  Asplenium  furcatum,  and  Neotopteris  stipitatum  (with 
immense  fronds).  Mr.  Carr,  second,  with  some  very  good  plants  ; 
conspicuous  were  Gymnogramma  chysophylla  aurea,  the  beauti- 
ful Nephrodium  molle  oorymbifera,  and  Nephrolepis  davallioides. 
Third,  Mr.  Gray,  with  well  grown  healthy  plants  of  Pteris  argyrea, 
Asplenium  nidus-avis,  a magnificent  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  a fine 
Calypteris  proliferum.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  six 
exotics  as  used  for  the  Caladiums,  the  ferns  being  rather  the  worst  of  the 
two.  For  twelve  British,  Mr.  Morse,  Epsom,  first,  with  a capital  lot.  Pro- 
minent were  Osraunda  regalia  cristata,  Lastrea  Filix  mas  Moreri,  and  Poly- 
podium alpestre.  Second,  Mr.  Carr,  who  had  a remarkably  good  specimen 
of  Adiantum  capillus  veneris.  Third,  Mr.  Kemp.  For  nines,  first,  Mr. 
Crolton,  gardener  to  A.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  with  a fine  lot; 
Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Phillips,  with  a good  second. 

Pelargoniums. — Mr.  Wiggins  made  a grand  display  with  his  leviathan 
plants,  the  nine  occupying  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  tent,  and,  as  they 
thoroughly  deseived,  received  the  first  prize,  the  varieties  being,  Maid  of 
Honour,  Princess  of  Denmark,  Royalty,  Flambeau, Cynosure, Pericles,  Alba 
regina,  Aimee,  and  Regina  formosa.  Six,  first  to  Mr.  Head,  gardener  to 
F.  A.  Du  Croz,  Esq  , of  Kingston  Hill.  For  nine  Fancies  : first,  Mr. 
James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth  ; second,  Mr.  Wiggins. 
In  the  collections  of  fancies,  the  sorts  were  principally  Godfrey  Turner, 
Clolh-of-Silver,  Arabella  Goddard,  Acme,  Rosabel,  Roi  des  Fantaises.  Six 
fancies  : Messrs  Dobson,  Isleworth,  first,  and  Mr.  Turner  second,  with 
fine  collections. 

Fuch-ias. — Several  good  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  M'Pbearson, 
gardener  to  A.  Allenby,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  was  first,  with  six  really  good 
plants;  each  stood  about  8 feet  high,  perfect  pyramids,  and  loaded  with 
flowers  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  the  sorts  being,  Wiltshire  Lass,  La 
Crinoline,  Rifleman,  Venus  de  Medicis,  Rose  of  Castile,  Souvenir  de 
Chiswick;  Mr.  James,  Isleworth,  second.  In  another  class  for  six,  Mr. 
Smith,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Marlow  House,  Kingston,  first;  Mr. 
Crofton,  second. 

Good  collections  of  Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Gray  and  Mr.  M'Pbearson;  variegated  and  zonale  geraniums  by  Mr. 
Lowman,  gardener  to  W.  Hannay,  Esq.,  Norbiton,  and  others.  Two 
splendid  sixes  of  herbaceous  calceolarias  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  James, 
gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth  (fine);  and  Messrs.  Dobson, 
Isleworth,  second;  Mr.  M'Phearson,  third,  with  good  plants,  though  not 
so  large  as  the  other  collections.  Mr.  R.  Tanton,  first,  with  three 
tastefully  arranged  hanging  baskets. 

In  the  Fruit  tent  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son,  first,  in  the  collection  of 
eight  dishes,  with  very  fine  grapes,  Sir  Charles  Napier  strawberries,  and 
cherries.  Mr.  Pople,  West  Moulsey,  first,  for  dish  of  black  grapes  ; 
second,  Mr.  Rowe,  Roehampton;  both  dishes  were  fine  examples  of  grape 
growing,  large,  well-shouldered  bunches,  and  of  first-rate  colour.  Dish  of 
white  grapes:  first,  Mr.  Rowe;  second,  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  first  with 
peaches  and  nectarines ; Mr.  Davis,  Roehampton,  second  for  the  former. 
Mr.  Smith  first  in  all  four  classes  for  melons.  Capital  strawberries  were  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Gray  and  Breach.  The  best  pine  in  the  tent  was 
disqualified,  the  other  two  being  so  dead  ripe,  like  East  Indian  pines 
in  appearance,  that  because  this  pine  was  quite  fresh  and  plump,  the 
majority  of  the  judges,  with  an  unaccountable  ignorance  of  what  really 
constituted  a good  pme,  supposed  it  to  be  unripe,  and  a part  of  a pine 
took  its  place,  it  being  destitute  of  its  top.  They  appear  to  be  det-  rmined  to 
have  everything  at  its  full  maturity,  otherwise  the  first  prize  lor  a brace  of 
black  spine  cucumbers  would  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  M'Phearson  instead 
of  Mr.  Penfold.  Mr.  M'Phearson’s  brace  were  several  inches  larger, fine 
deep  colour,  and  much  less  in  circumference  than  the  others.  The 
dozen  cut  roses  which  stood  second  must  be  noticed.  The  schedule 
states  that  they  must  be  distinct,  whereas  this  lot  was  one  kind  only, 
and  ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  yet  obtained  a second.  Why  were  they  not 
disqualified  as  the  rules  require  ? 

A veiy  important  feature  in  the  exhibition  was  the  dinner  table 
decorations,  competed  for  by  ladies  only,  the  competiiion  being  very 
spirited  both  for  the  Society’s  special  prize  and  that  offered  by  the 
President  (W.  Hardman,  Esq.)  Hand  bouquets  were  poor,  with  the 
exception  of  a very  ustefully-arranged  one  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Gordon, 
The  Elm5,  Hampton  Wick.  A fine  Monstera  deiiciosa  was  exhibited  in 
fruit  by  Mr.  Hills,  gardener  to  H.  Western,  Esq.,  Berwood,  Horsham, 
and  a fine  bunch  of  Musa  paradisiaca.  The  roses  in  pots  must  not  be 
forgo' ten.  Several  collections  were  shown.  First  for  six,  Mr.  Polley, 

gardener  to  G.  A.  Barton,  E'q.,  Surbiton;  second,  Mr.  James,  single 
specimen  ; both  foliage  and  flowers  were  good.  For  flower  : Mr.  Gray, 
first,  with  an  immense  plant  of  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  four  feet 
through,  and  a mass  of  flower.  For  ioliage:  Mr.  Crofton,  first,  with  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Dicksonia  antarctica.  A much  better  appearance 
was  given  to  the  stages  by  using  tape  to  separate  the  different  collection 


instead  of  ohnlk  as  in  formor  years,  through  a suggestion  made  in  this 
paper.  Tho  different  arrangements  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Kirk,  nnd  his  assistant,  and  it  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  call  attention  to  other  unsatisfactory  points  in  tho  oourso 
of  the  report. 


WEST  LONDON  HOSE  SHOW. 

This  exhibition  took  place  at  Ealing,  on  Tuesday  last.  We  regret  we 
oannot  speak  of  it  as  a decided  success,  but  it  was  carried  out  with  much 
spirit,  and  there  were  some  very  good  roses,  and  some  excellent  collections 
of  plants  and  fruits  shown.  It  appears  that  a paper  circulating  in  the  dis- 
trict threw  cold  water  on  it,  and  created  a prejudice  against  it,  and  the  pro- 
moters were  badly  supported  in  consequence.  We  hope  they  will  have  the 
courage  to  live  down  suoh  opposition,  and  enter  upon  the  undertaking 
next  year  with  the  same  or  even  with  increased  zeal,  and  they  may  be  sure 
they  will  sucoeed,  for  a good  flower-show  is  one  of  the  best  of  entertainments, 
not  only  for  horticulturists,  but  for  the  general  public.  Twenty-four  cut 
roses,  first,  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  wiih 
BaroDne  Prevost,  Joseph  Fiala,  Madame  Charles  Verdier,  Marechal  Vaillant, 
Madame  Boll,  Princess  of  Wales,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
Laolia, Colonel  de  Rougemont,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Franijois  Lacharme, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Paul  de  la  Meillerez,  Eug6uo  Appert,  Madame 
Alfred  de  Rougement,  La  Fontaine,  John  Hopper,  Thomas  Rivers,  Pierre 
Notting,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Jules  Margottin,  Monte  Christo,  Celine 
Fore.-tier.  Second,  Mr.  Marlow,  gardener  to  J.  Wigan,  E--q.,  MortUke, 
with  Seriateur  Vaisse,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Rev.  H.  Dombrain,  Madame 
Falcot,  Elizabeth  Vigneron,  Lord  Clyde,  Model  of  Perfection,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Madame  de 
St.  Joseph,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Baronne  Prevost,  Gdantdes  Bataille% 
Mademoiselle  Emain,  Alex.  Fontaine,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Snuvsnir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  Francois  Lacharme,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mrs.  W.  Paul,  Madame 
Damaizin,  Charles  Leftbvre,  Comtesse  Chabrilland.  Mr.  W.  Soden,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Hanburv,  junr.,  Esq.,  of  Brentwood,  presented  a pretty  box  of 
twenty-four.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  first,  Mr.  W.  Soden,  with  Madame 
Willerrnoz,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Amelia  HJphen,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Rubens,  Victor  Verdier,  Jules  Margottin,  Louise  Van  Houtte,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  John  Hopper,  Madame  Yeatman.  The  first 
prize  for  the  best  twelve  Tea  and  ^Noisette  roses,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
George  Marlow,  whose  flowers  were  Madame  Damaizin,  Julie  Mansais, 
Clara  Sylvain,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Rubens,  Goubault, 
Comtesse  Ovaroff,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Madame  Willerrnoz,  Madame 
Falcot,  Madame  Bravy.  In  the  class  for  new  roses  of  1800  and  1860,  Mr. 
Marlow  was  placed  first  with  Duchesse  de  Medina  Cur  i,  Dennis  Helye, 
Charles  Margottin,  President  Mas,  Madame  Fillion,  and  Charles  Wood. 
The  best  bouquet  of  roses  came  from  Mr.  Marlow,  second,  Mr.  W.  Soden. 
There  was  a pretty  group  of  plants  in  flower,  comprising  pelargoniums, 
fuchsias,  &e.,  from  Mr.  H.  Brunsell,  East  Acton,  Some  good  samples  of 
fruit  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Fraser,  nurseryman,  of  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  and 
Mr.  T.  Humby,  gardener  to  W.  Jupp,  Esq.,  Old  Brentford.  Mr.  Fraser 
also  contributed  good  samples  of  English  grown  lemons  and  oranges. 


NOTES  OF  A TOUR  THROUGH  KENT. 

Hemsted  Park,  the  Seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gathorne  HabdyJ 

I visited  this  very  superior  residence  on  Saturday,  May  11th,  in  com- 
pany with  a respected  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Staply,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  a delightful  morning  walk  through  a 
beautiful  wooded  portion  of  the  above  estate,  which  lay  in  our  way  towards 
the  mansion.  We  entered  the  grounds  by  a private  entrance  on  the  Cran- 
brook  Road,  and  at  once  made  our  way  to  the  kitchen  gardens,  where  we 
were  soon  introduced  to  Mr.  Stalker,  the  head  gardener,  who,  with  the 
usual  frankness  and  courtesy  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  everywhere,  kindly  consented  to  show  us  everything  that  would  be 
likely  to  amuse  us  or  please  us.  We  at  once  set  out  towards  the  more 
ornamental  portion  of  the  property.  In  leaving  the  kitchen  garden  by  a 
rustic  gateway,  we  at  once  enter  into  a delightful  portion  of  the  pleasure 
grounds,  with  noble  and  stately  trees  dotted  here  and  there,  and  luxuriant 
banks  of  shrubs.  Standing,  as  we  do  now,  upon  elevated  ground,  and 
catching,  at  every  few  paces  we  make,  between  fine  belts  of  shrubs,  views  of 
the  distant  country,  the  spot  becomes  most  enchanting  ; for  the  more  im- 
mediate surroundings  are  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  while  away  farther 
in  the  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  scene  is  one  of  unusual 
splendour,  with  rich  and  charming  valleys  and  fertile  fields,  and  bold 
and  striking  woodland  banks,  lighting  up  the  scene,  until  the  eye  rests 
with  delight  upon  the  distant  Kentish  hills.  But  if  I enjoyed  this  view, 
which  I did  amazingly,  how  much  more  did  I enjoy  the  one  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  park  from  here,  where  the  view,  for  a broad  expanse  of 
country,  is  second  to  none  I have  yet  seen  in  this  part  of  England  ! But  I 
must  not  attempt  a description  further  than  to  say  it  was  rich  in  subjects 
and  glorious  in  extent,  for  as  the  eye  gathered  in  its  focus  the  more  im- 
mediate objects,  it  became  a vast  panorama  of  majestic  splendour,  while 
the  distant  objects  blended  with  richness  upon  the  horizon. 

Turning  our  attention  now  towards  the  mansion,  we  find  it  an  imposing 
and  noble  structure,  surrounded  by  a well-timbered  and  an  extensive  paik, 
while  the  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  woodland  scenes  and  luxuriant 
corn-fields.  And  in  coming  again  to  the  private  portions  of  the  grounds, 
we  find  them  designed  with  taste  and  in  the  best  of  keeping,  with  a noble 
conservatory  in  excellent  order,  and  gay  with  some  choice  and  good  sub- 
jects, and  a few  good  ferns  in  excellent  condition,  such  as  Adiantum 
cuneatum , and  the  old  Stag’s  Horn  fern  of  monster  size.  I noted  also  two 
artificial  vases  or  stands,  exquisitely  and  most  tastefully  arranged  with  the 
more  hardy  exotic  ferns  and  mosses.  Then  there  were  very  large  specimen 
plants  of  the  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  and  a host  of  other  subjects, 
all  in  such  excellent  condition  as  to  furnish  a ready  key  to  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  the  directing  mind. 

In  the  forcing  department  we  saw  in  the  way  of  plants  a choice  collec- 
tion of  Caladiums,  such  as  Bcllemeyi  and  others  ; also  a superb  collection 
of  ferns,  chiefly  exotic,  as  well  as  some  useful  ornamental  foliage  plants. 
Mr.  Stalker  had  also  secured  an  excellent  strain  of  herbaceous  calceolarias 
from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing.  They  were  superb  varieties, 
both  in  form  and  colour.  The  majority  of  calceolarias  I have  seen  this 
season  have  been  so  poor  and  destitute  of  form,  that  I consider  this  case 
deserving  of  a remark. 
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There  is  here  a continuous  range  of  five  vineries.  In  the  early  house 
the  first  crop  was  fust  colouring,  and  of  a uniform  size  both  in  bunch  and 
berry ; in  tbe  second  vinery  the  crop  was  equally  good,  as  well  as  re- 
markably clean  and  healthy,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  other 
houses.  In  the  third  vinery  I noticed  a fine  lot  of  succession  pines  for 
autumn  and  winter  fruiting.  In  the  fruiting  pine-stove  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent show  of  fruit  in  various  stages  ; and  in  an  adjoining  house  running 
parallel  to  this  was  a good  assortment  of  generally  useful  plants  for  con- 
servatory decoration.  Of  melons,  the  Scarlet  Gem  was  swelling  off  a fine 
crop  of  fruit,  and  successional  crops  were  making  good  growths,  as  also 
were  cucumbers  in  the  same  range  of  pits. 

I give  here  a sketch  of  the  end  section  of  the  cucumber  house,  now  under 
repair;  also  end  section  of  an  adjoining  range  of  pits,  with  the  position  of  the 
boiler.  I do  so  chiefly  to  show  our  young  readers  how  a chimney  in  con- 
nection with  the  boiler  has  been  dispensed  with,  as  in  this  particular 
position  the  sight  of  a chimney  would  be  objectionable,  and  how  by  a 
clever  contrivance  tbe  difficulty  was  got  over.  As  will  be  seen,  the  flue  is 
carried  from  the  boiler  (outside),  but  just  under  the  ground,  a little  below 
the  ground-level  of  the  houses.  The  distance  from  the  boiler  to  the  pier  of 
the  garden-wall,  as  shown,  is  about  24  feet.  The  flue  is  then  carried  up  in 
the  pier  of  the  wall,  so  that  no  chimney  is  visible. 

As  a closing  remark,  I must  just  refer  to  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
bedding  plants,  which  were  here  in  great  number  and  stout  sturdy  stock. 
0»  the  walls  I noticed  excellent  crops  of  both  peaches  and  nectarines,  and 
other  fruits. 

J.  C.  Claeke. 


A SELECTION  OF  VEGETABLES,  WITH  HINTS  ON 
THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  season  is  fast  approaching  when  every  gardener  who  cul- 
tivates a kitchen  garden  will  be  anxious,  as  each  plot  of  ground 
becomes  cleared  of  the  summer  crops,  to  fill  up  the  same  with  those 
plants  that  are  needed  to  supply  the  kitchen  with  vegetables  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  mouths.  To  those  who  have  not  a 
yard  of  ground  too  much  for  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  household,  we  would  say — and  especially  to  young  gardeners  so 
situated — do  not,  by  way  of  experiment,  attempt  to  plant  too  many 
plants  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  with  the  habits  and  productive 
qualities  of  which  you  are  not  well  acquainted.  The  descriptions 
of  new  things  in  the  seedsmen’s  catalogues  maybe  correct,  but  then 
situation,  soil,  and  other  collateral  circumstances  may  not  be 
favourable  to  their  yielding  properties,  so  that  with  such  varieties  it 
is  best  to  only  plant  a small  breadth,  and  thus  test  their  worth, 
with  a view  to  their  adoption,  if  desirable,  in  future  seasons.  I 
have  often  thought,  in  the  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  favourable 
weather  for  planting,  when  we  have  had  a piece  of  ground  vacant, 
that  we  have  not  always  well  thought  over  the  arrangements  of  our 
crops  previous  to  planting.  I have  seen  a border  alongside  of  a 
wall,  to  some  extent,  planted  entirely  with  Brussels  sprouts  and  other 
kinds  of  vegetables  of  a robust  constitution.  This  practice  is  decidedly 
wrong  in  principle,  because  such  vegetables  are  gross  feeders  on  the 
soil,  and  grow  very  rapidly  in  moist  seasons,  thus  depriving  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  planted  of  a deal  of  its  nourishing 
materials,  and  proving  injurious  to  the  trees  which  are  planted 
against  the  wall,  so  that  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  witness  the 
inferior  and  scrubby  growth  presented  by  many  of  the  trees  planted 
against  walls  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This,  lam  certain  on 
investigation,  may  be  traced  to  the  cropping  of  the  border  year  after 
year  with  luxurious-growing  vegetables.  As  these  borders  are 
generally  formed  with  a gradual  slope  towards  the  pathway,  they 
thus  quickly  and  naturnlly  drain  themselves  in  wet  weather.  This, 
then,  is  an  advantage  which  is  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
dwarfer  kinds  of  vegetable  products,  which  are  so  liable  in  cold  wet 
soils  to  canker  or  rot  off  in  the  stem  during  the  winter  months, 
such  as  lettuce,  endive,  &c.  If  necessity  compels  you  to  use  the 


fruit  borders  for  the  growth  of  the  larger  sorts,  then  let  your  selec- 
tion be  confined  to  the  dwarf  and  more  tender  varieties  of  broccolis. 
Where  you  are  somewhat  pressed  for  space  during  the  earlier 
period  of  planting,  it  is  belter  to  always  prick  out  a few  over  the 
required  number  of  each  kind  of  plants  into  nursery  beds  a3  soon 
as  they  are  fit,  as  by  such  practice  you  are  enabled  to  wait  a little 
longer  time,  till  in  due  order  your  summer  crops  are  all  cleared 
away,  because  the  operation  of  planting  them  first  in  nursery  beds 
keeps  them  dwarf  and  robust,  whereas,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
seed  bed  till  the  period  of  planting  commences,  they  in  many  in- 
stances become  tall  and  weak,  and  very  many  of  the  broccoli  plants 
will  become  blind  ; besides,  it  encourages  the  formation  of  club 
roots.  Although  this  practice  entails  on  us  a little  extra  trouble  at 
a very  busy  season  of  the  year,  yet  we  are  more  than  twofold  repaid 
in  the  future. 

We  cannot,  where  we  are  expected  to  furnish  the  table  with 
plenty  of  greens  during  the  winter,  do  better  than  plant 
plenty  of  that  very  hardy  borecole  the  Cottager’s  Kail.  It  thrives 
well  if  planted  between  the  rows  of  dwarf  trees,  such  as  goose- 
berries, currants,  &c.  Then  again,  of  that  old  popular  variety 
known  as  Scotch  kail,  the  tall  kind  is  the  best.  When  planted  out 
rather  early,  it  will  produce  some  extraordinary  heads,  which  are 
very  acceptable  to  cut  from  in  severe  frosty  weather,  after  which 
their  strong  stalks  will  yield  an  abundance  of  sprouts  till  late  in  the 
spring,  if  needed.  These  are  the  only  two  varieties  among  the  list 
of  hardy  kails  that  I would  recommend  for  general  culture. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Not  half  enough  of  this  delicious  but  pro- 
fitable vegetable  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Their  hardy  con- 
stitution makes  them  very  desirable.  Their  heads  are  about  their 
tenderest  part  as  regards  constitution,  and  should  be  cut  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  winter  months,  as  wet  and  frost  cause  them  very 
| often  to  rot.  The  Roseberry  variety  is  a very  tall  grower,  and  a 
great  favourite  with  me  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  sprouts  it 
yields.  Though  some  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  afford  very  large  and 
compact  sprouts,  yet  the  former  for  general  use  is  the  most  prefer- 
able where  space  is  limited.  Many  when  gathering  the  sprouts  are 
apt  to  tear  them  off,  or  rather  pick  them  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 
Now,  if  you  wish  for  a continuous  supply  of  sprouts  from  the  same 
plants,  you  may  ensure  them  if,  when  gathering,  you  cut  them  off 
with  the  knife,  leaving  as  much  of  the  stalk  of  the  sprout  as  it  will 
give.  By  this  means  you  will  have  three  or  four  sprouts  instead 
of  one  as  originally.  This  vegetable  is  always  acceptable  at  table 
on  account  of  its  delicious  flavour. 

Of  Broccolis  there  are  but  very  few,  in  regard  to  quality  and 
hardiness,  to  surpass  many  of  the  older  varieties  that  have  been 
familiar  to  our  gardens  for  more  than  one  generation.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  extreme  southern  parts  of  England  many  of  the  newest 
sorts  attain  the  very  highest  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  broccoli 
can  be  grown.  Yet,  where  we  have  no  ground  to  afford  for  experi- 
ment, let  us  still  confine  our  planting  to  such  kinds  as  the 
Brimstone  or  Portsmouth  for  early  spring  use.  Knight’s  Pro- 
tecting is  a very  hardy  sort,  requiring  less  room  for  its  growth  than 
the  former.  Then  Grange’s  Early  White  Cape  is  a very  valuable 
broccoli,  as  in  favourable  seasons  it  will  continue  to  produce  nice 
heads  till  Christmas.  There  is  another  good  hardy  sort  which  no 
winter,  however  severe,  will  destroy;  that  is  Miller’s  Dwarf  Hardy. 
This  does  not  require  more  room  than  a foot  from  plant  to  plant, 
and  they  produce  nice  white  heads  late  in  the  spring.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  this  variety  is  that  nearly  all  the  heads  are  fit  at 
one  time  for  table,  so  that  it  is  a waste  of  ground  to  plant  many. 
But  for  market  growers  the  ripening  of  the  whole  crop  at  one  time 
is  perhaps  an  advantage.  We  must  not  lorgct  that  very  useful 
broccoli  the  Purple  Sprouting,  and  the  old  established  variety  of 
this  is  far  better  than  a few  new  ones  that  have  been  described  as 
superseding  it.  John  F.  M‘Eleoy. 
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PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1807. 

(From  our  own  Corroipondont.) 

No.  III. 

I continuo  to  attend  flower  shows  until  I am  giddy  and  weary,  but  more 
than  all,  distressed  that  I cannot  send  you  reports  worth  printing.  Tho  fact 
is,  looking  sharp  as  youdoaftor  English  exhibitions,  you  really  don’t  need  to  bo 
kept  strictly  informed  about  French  ones,  for  they  are  inferior  to  such  as  wo 
nre  accustomed  to  in  England,  and  furnish  but  few  useful  suggestions  to 
experienced  habitu6s  of  floral  gatherings.  Before  I sat  down  to  summarize 
what  I had  seen  at  exhibitions  lately,  I turned  aside  instead  inie  tho  depart- 
ment of  silks  and  silk  fabrics  (Group  IV.,  class  31),  wliero  I spent  tho  whole  of 
yesterday  making  a careful  study  of  tho  numorous  and  valuable  examples 
of  dressed  and  undressed  silks.  To  tell  you  that  the  Italians  and  tho  Christian 
inhabitants  of  fho  Turkish  dominions  show  themselves  to  be  expert  in  the 
cultivation  of  silk  would  bo  superfluous  information,  and  I might  he  reminded 
that  the  subject  was  just  beyond  the  domain  of  horticulture.  But  I must 
tell  you  I have  seen  samples  of  the  silk  from  tho  Ailanthus  worm  and  the 
Japanese  oak- worm,  in  tho  collections  from  Signor  Filippi  of  Clavesnnn,  and 
in  tho  collections  from  Gallizia  of  Turin,  Bozotti  of  Milan,  Conti  of 
Milan,  and  1’.  Gavazzi,  who  was  one  of  tho  first  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  silk-producing  moths  into  Italy.  I should  probably  have 
made  some  very  learned  notes  about  these  things,  but  I happened  to  fall  into 
conversation  with  M.  M.  Palluat  and  Picquefen  on  tho  subject,  and  ns  wo 
were  all  in  a rather  mutually  communicative  and  inquiring  mood,  I told 
them  I was  anxious  to  know  somethin?  about  tho  produce  of  the  new  worms, 
the  more  especially  as  thero  was  a bit  of  a rage  for  their  cultivation  in 
England.  I will  not  pain  those  of  your  readers  who  believe  in  the  Ailanthus 
silkworm  by  repeating  any  of  the  deprecatory  language  employed  by  theso 
practical  men,  when  informed  that  English  cultivators  of  silk  wore  still 
hopeful  as  to  ultimate  results.  We  got  very  warm  upon  this  subject  at  last, 
and  gathered  a few  statistics  from  head-quarters,  and  found  that  in  the  best 


I can  get  fruit,  whereas,  tho  most  fruit-loving  birds  will  quit  the  orchards 
i and  settle  amongst  tho  silkworms;  and  it  costs  us  much  as  all  the  silk  is 
j worth  to  keep  tho  biids  in  ohcik.  In  every  reaped,  then,  these  worms 
are  unfitted  for  tho  English  climate,  and  the  profitable  cultivation  of  silk 
in  England  must  ho  looked  upon  us  an  impossibility.  A Mr.  Mason,  of 
Farnborotigh,  has  sent  a nice  sample  of  English  grown  silk ; it  has  been 
very  skilfully  prepared  for  exhibition. 

I could  repeat  all  tho  praises  I have  lavished  on  the  gardening  at  tho 
Exhibition.  Billancourt  is  a dead  failure ; not  so  tho  gardens  in  the  park, 
and  tho  reserve  garden,  and  tho  central  garden,  which  are  all  now  in 
beautiful  trim,  and  present  tho  most  varied  scenes  and  efFectB.  No  English 
horticulturist  possessed  of  catholic  tastes  will  regret  a visit  to  our  great 
Exposition,  if  it  bo  only  to  see  tho  plantations  and  rockeries,  and  other 
special  ftoturcs  illustrative  of  horticulture  proper,  and  of  landscape  gardening. 
I havo  mado  u sketch  of  tho  central,  or  inner  garden,  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  stylo  in  which  this  is  embellished,  and  which  you  will  observo  is  in 
the  so-called  “sub-tropical”  manner.  They  have  now  planted  out  in  this 
favoured  spot,  which  is  sheltered  from  wind  on  every  side,  quantities  of 
Yuccas,  Cannas,  Dractonas,  Caladiums,  Wigandias,  and  Ricinus,  with  things 
yet  more  choice  than  those,  extending  even  to  big  Palm-trees,  and  other  of 
the  most  costly  fine  foliage  subjects.  The  colouring  is  quiet  but  rich,  but  it 
is  to  form  they  have  trusted  most  for  that  artistic  repose  and  refinement 
which  is  essential  to  the  scene,  and  which  I am  happy  to  say  has  been  per- 
fectly secured. 

That  you  may  not  conclude  me  to  bo  idle,  I must  tell  you  that  I went  to 
the  Imperial  farms  to  witness  the  trial  of  mowing  machines,  and  only  failed 
to  report  thereon  because  there  was  no  trial;  tho  weather  was  bad,  and  the 
grass  quite  unfit.  “ Grass,”  I say,  but  I mean  weeds.  I could  not  see  any 
grass,  but  plenty  of  docks,  dandelions,  and  nettles.  I am  told  that  the  t'ial 
will  take  place  in  earnest  shortly,  but  I simply  don’t  believe  it ; but  if  it  does 
happen,  it  can  be  of  no  use,  for  the  ground  is  quite  unfit,  and  the  com- 
petition will  he  tame.  If  any  betting  takes  place — and  the  French,  let 
me  tell  you,  are  becoming  as  fond  of  betting  as  the  English,  and,  therefore. 
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parts  of  Italy  the  produce  of  the  Ailanthus  worm  in  the  very  best  seasons 
had  not  exceeded  in  value  at  the  rate  of  20s.  sterling  of  English  money  per 
English  acre.  M.  Barre,  who  joined  our  party  soon  after  the  conversation 
began,  jocosely  suggested  that  the  worms  ought  to  be  waterproof  for  the 
English  climate,  and  with  great  eclat  pronounced  it  needful  they  should  wind 
off  their  own  cocoons.  Having  had  some  practical  experience  in  silkworm 
culture,  I was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  cocoon  of  the  Ailanthus 
worm  is  a troublesome  thing  to  deal  with,  and  requires  an  altogether  different 
treatment  to  that  adopted  in  winding  off  the  mulberry  worm  The  vice  of 
the  Ailanthus  worm  is  that  it  does  not  spin  a continuous  thread.  As  to  the 
success  of  this  worm  in  England,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  most  experienced  silk  growers  consider  the  climate  of  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy  not  good  enough  for  it.  Last  year  was  a very 
had  year,  but  1865  was  good.  The  worms  are  heavy,  sluggish,  helpless 
things,  and  during  stormy  weather  they  get  blown  or  washed  off  the  trees, 
and  never  get  up  again.  M.  Dumas,  who  travels  much  as  a buyer  of  silk, 
assures  me  that  he  has  solemnly  made  up  his  mind  not  t)  buy  any  of  the 
ailanthus  or  oak  -worm  silks  until  the  last  hank  of  mulberry  silk  is  sold  ; for, 
says  he,  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  “ I do  not  buy  silk  for  myself,  but  to 
sell  again,  and  these  coarse  silks  are  unfit  for  any  market  but  such  as 
fools  assemble  in.”  A curious  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  in- 
troduction of  these  worms  is,  that  their  very  existence  is  in  a great 
measure  dependent  on  the  extermination  of  birds,  and  it  is  the  preser- 
vation of  birds  that  observers  in  natural  history,  together  with  all  farmers 
and  gardeners,  are  interested  in.  Wherever  these  new  worms  are  grown  birds 
must  be  kept  down  by  poison,  trap,  and  gun,  for  they  find  out  the  plantations 
and  swarm  to  them  to  gobble  up  the  fat  lazy  caterpillars  to  become  fat  and 
lazy  themselves.  Here  is  a new  argument,  however,  to  hurl  at  those 
thick-headed  people  who  insist  that  birds  will  not  touch  insects  while  they 


as  likely  soon  to  come  to  ruin — I shall  back  Wood’s  Amerioan  machine 
against  all  others  with  a certainty  of  winning.  I have  paid  some  attention 
to  the  grasses  which  prevail  in  pastures  and  lawns,  and  I think  I may 
venture  to  say  that  the  French  are  in  just  about  the  same  phase  of  un- 
developed Acrostography  as  we  were  before  Sinclair  began  his  grass  garden 
at  Woburn ; when,  in  fact,  one  kind  of  grass  was  supposed  to  be  as  good 
as  another,  and  poisonous  herbs  were  cut  with  the  swathe,  and  no  one 
thought  it  a matter  of  much  consequence  if  half  the  field  consisted  of 
hemlock  or  ranunculus.  There  are  good  pastures  to  be  sure,  but  not  yet 
can  it  be  said,  respecting  the  growth  of  grasses  and  the  making  of  hay, 
“ they  do  these  things  better  in  France,”  for  the  truth  is  they  don’t,  nay, 
nor  a third  part  so  well. 


Meteorology  for  May. — (Pencaitland,  East  Lothiao,  N.B.,  284  feet 
above  sea  level. ) — Therm.:  max.  70°;  min.  25°;  range,  45*.  Sol.  max., 
82°.  Grass  therm.  21°.  Barom. : liigb.30’02;  low.  29-25;  range,  00  77 
inches. 

Rain-fall,  2-03 ; in  1866,  1-10;  in  1865,  5-60 ; in  1864,  2-10;  in  I860, 
1-40;  in  1862,  3-17;  in  1861,  0-80  ; in  I860,  0'60  inches. 

On  the  14ib,  the  min.  therm,  stood  at  25°,  being  7°  of  frost;  and  the 
grass  therm.  21°,  11°  of  frost.  Considerable  damage  to  vegetation; 
potatoes  blackened,  buroting  buds  on  beech  hedge  and  fern  leaves  killed, 
shoots  on  the  pines  nipped.  The  centre  of  the  bloom  of  the  strawberry 
blackened,  and  a great  deal  of  damage  to  geraniums  and  other  plants  in 
the  bedding-out  gardeo.  21st;  Hail  showers,  and  on  the  Lammermuir 
Hills,  highest  point  1,716  feet,  snow  fell  sufficiently  to  indicate  it  seven 
miles  distant.  Trevelyan,  J.  Pj 

Ty'neholm , June  4,  1867. 
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SOME  BEAUTIFUL  TREES  AT  BEAUPORT,  THE  SEAT 
OF  J.  BRASSEY,  ESQ.,  NEAR  BATTLE. 

Beauport,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  is  so  well  known  in  the 
horticultural  world  as  offering  attractions  of  a superior  order  to  lovers  of 
beautiful  trees,  that  the  mention  of  the  place  will  revive  to  many  pleasing 
reminiscences.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the  late  worthy  and  en- 
thusiastic proprietor  not  only  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time,  but  also 
expended  yearly  large  sums  of  money  on  the  embellishment  of  the  park 
and  grounds  with  all  the  rare  and  beautiful  trees  that  were  introduced  to 
this  country. 

It  was  to  inspect  these  grounds,  and  collect  at  the  same  time  some  notes 
and  information  of  this  extensive  collection  of  hardy  trees,  that  I specially 
made  my  way  to  Hastings,  and  from  thence  to  Beauport,  which  lies  about 
midway  between  Hastings  and  the  ancient  town  of  Battle.  On  arriving 
at  the  mansion,  Mr.  M‘Bean,  the  intelligent  foreman  (who,  I may  take  the 
liberty  to  state,  has  been  there  thirty  years),  kindly  offered  to  show  me  all  I 
desired  to  see  ; and  in  drawing  upon  my  notes  I shall  take  them  in  the  order 
they  were  made  on  the  spot. 

Starting  from  the  steps  of  the  flower  garden,  on  the  eastward  front  of  the 
mansion,  a glorious  scene  presents  itself — a fine  open  space  of  ample  width, 
looking  through  a mighty  bower  of  large  trees  down  far  away  into  the  dis- 
tant valley,  with  various  tints  of  foliage  of  extraordinary  cheerfulness  and 
variety.  Such  a scene  cannot  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  England.  As 
we  stand  here  admiring  the  many  magnificent  specimens  of  choice  and 
beautiful  trees  within  view,  and  the  changing  and  ever-varied  hues  of  the 
different  varieties  of  foliage,  we  lift  the  eye  to  scan  the  distant  country, 
when  in  the  distance  we  observe  the  sea-shore,  known  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  as  Dungeness.  From  this  same  point,  too,  there  is  on  a clear  day  a 
fair  view  of  the  coast  of  France.  The  scene  here  is  indeed  a rich  one  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  perfect  harmony  and  judicious  planting.  The 
many  beautiful  combinations  secured  on  this  lovely  spot,  by  the  exercise  of 
skill  and  taste  in  arranging  the  various  trees  and  shrubs  which  make  up 
the  scene,  speak  much  for  the  good  taste  and  superior  foresight  of  the  de- 
signer. To  give  the  reader  an  idea  how  varied  are  the  effects,  and  how 
valuable  the  collection,  I will  now  notice  some  of  the  subjects  which  espe- 
cially interested  me.  On  the  lefr,  about  twenty  yards  from  where  we  stood, 
were  two  magnificent  specimens  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Cedrus  Lebani, 
and  next  these,  in  the  same  line,  was  a noble  Cedrus  Deodara  ; the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Deodara  are  as  follow  : height  40  ft.,  diameter  of  branches 
36  ft.,  girth  at  three  feet  high  6 ft.  2 in.  These  trees  are  hacked  by  a varie- 
gated plane  and  other  large  trees,  such  as  oaks  and  beeches,  towering  far 
above  them.  Following  up  these  two  lines  on  either  side  by  well-defined 
outlines,  there  are  Irish  yews,  arbor-vitaes,  rhododendrons,  and  the  grace- 
ful single  pink  and  double  flowering  thorns,  Cratmgus  oxycantba  vars.  in 
abundance.  Farther  on,  as  the  distance  increases  from  the  house,  is  a 
grand  scarlet-flowering  chesnut,  JEsculus  rubicunda,  standing  out  boldly  in 
the  foreground,  and  making  quite  a striking  feature,  giving  variety  and 
character  to  the  scene.  This  spot  is  still  more  enriched  by  the  graceful 
drooping  branches  of  a copper  beech,  Tagus  sylvatica  cuprea,  hard  by  ; 
while  on  the  opposite  side  are  good  examples  of  Cupressus  in  variety, 
some  from  9 ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  The  background  to  these  extends  far 
away  in  the  distance,  increasing  in  beauty  and  adding  variety  to  the  scene. 
Leaving  this  spot,  and  turning  our  footsteps  in  a more  northern  direction, 
we  come  upon  another  superb  Deodar,  4Gft.  high.  Near  this,  and  in  a 
most  luxuriant  condition,  is  the  Swiss  Stone  Pine,  Finns  cembra,  with  its 
almost  scarlet-like  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  new  growth  peeping  up  in  the 
most  erect  manner  above  the  foliage,  giving  a very  pleasing  effect ; this 
plant  is  30  ft.  high,  and  3 ft.  6 in.  girth.  Of  Cupressus  torulosa  there  are  but 
few  to  compete  with  the  many  large  plants  here.  I noticed  one  especially, 
before  we  had  gone  far  into  the  park,  over  20  ft.  high,  a noble  plant.  Of 
weeping  subjects  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and  effective  were  the  silver 
birches,  Betula  alba  pendula,  as  they  stood  on  the  edge  of  a charming  dell; 
or  as  some  more  noble  and  favoured  tree  stood  out  with  plenty  of  space  for 
extension,  their  slendpr  branches  dipped  gently  down  in  most  graceful 
attitudes,  presenting  a fine  contrast  to  the  more  rigid  and  formal  characters 
of  our  English  oak.  Then  there  was  that  majestic-growing  subject  the 
Finus  ponderosa,  36  ft.  high.  Of  the  superior  specimens  of  Finus  Douglasii, 
which  are  here  in  strong  force,  the  following  dimensions  of  the  largest  tree 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  imposing  character  : height  66  ft.  6 in., 
girth  6 ft.,  diameter  of  branches  39  ft. 

Of  Araucaria  imbricata  there  are  some  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
in  such  numbers  as  I have  not  yet  anywhere  else  met  with,  as  there  are  no 
less  than  three  hundred,  averaging  from  14  ft.  to  40  ft,  in  height,  the  highest 
plant  being  41  ft.  in  height.  I thought  this  one  a superb  specimen,  as  it 
was  very  evenly  furnished  from  top  to  bottom,  but  soon  after  I lighted 
upon  another,  the  stem  of  which  could  not  be  seen  at  ten  paces  from  the 
tree  except  about  two  feet  of  the  leader  at  the  top  ; from  this  point 
down  to  the  ground  the  branches  were  so  dense  and  symmetrical  in  out- 
line that  not  a particle  of  stem  was  visible.  This  specimen  is  38  ft.  6 in. 
high,  girth  4 ft.  1 in.  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  diameter  of  branches 
23  ft.  lor  beautiful  outline  and  density  of  growth  this  tree  surpassed  all 
the  rest.  I met  with  that  scarce  variety  also  here,  Araucaria  lanceolata  (or 
Cunninghamii,  os  it  is  sometimes  called),  but  it  was  evidently  not  at  home 
here,  as  it  is  in  a very  sickly  state,  which  was  quite  an  exceptional  case,  as 
I saw  nothing  else  but  what  was  most  vigorous  and  healthy,  which  speaks 
wonders  for  the  fertility  of  the  land,  as  the  fact  that  everything  here 
escaped  the  severity  of  last  winter’s  frost  does  for  the  suitability  of  the 
position  for  valuable  and  somewhat  tender  trees.  But  the  distant  reader 
must  not  bo  mi-led  by  these  statements,  becauso  the  grounds  of  Beauport 
are  perhaps  the  most  favourably  situated  of  any  in  this  country  for  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  all  choice  hardy  plants,  and  more  especially  those 
of  doubtful  hardiness,  standing  as  it  does  (about  midway)  on  a ridge  of 
hills  that  extends  itself  to  the  eastward  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  to  the 
weht  on  to  the  town  of  Battle  ; it  enjoys  such  an  immunity  from  all  impure 
atmospheric  influences  as  to  render  it  at  onee  the  position  of  all  others 
that  would  be  likely  to  bo  conducive  to  a vigorous  and  healthy  vogetation. 
Tli is  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  statement  above  made,  that  the 
soil  is  of  a fertile  character,  and  naturally  well  drained,  must  prepare  our 
readers  for  the  success  that  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  here 
named. 

Referring  again  to  my  notes,  I have  Finus  Nordmanniana,  a beautiful 
subject  lor  a prominent  position  ; iho  specimen  under  notice  is  30  ft.  (J  in. 
high,  girth  2 ft.  Gin.,  diameter  of  branches  14  ft.  Then  wo  have  nnothor 
magnificent  subject,  the  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  upwards  of  50  ft.  high. 


This  was  a striking  feature,  and  the  best  specimen  I have  yet  seen.  Of 
Wellingtonia  giganlea  there  were  many  excellent  plants,  the  largest 
measuring  23  ft.  0 in.  in  height,  girth  3 ft.  5 in.,  diameter  of  branches  25  ft. 
This  was  2 ft.  high  when  planted  in  1859.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the 
leader,  therefore,  must  have  been  about  3 ft.  annually.  The  next  six  are 
18  ft.  in  height,  from  which  they  vary  down  to  some  considerably  smaller* 
I noted  also  that  fast-growing  conifer  Finus  Menziesii.  This  was  64  ft.  6 in* 
high,  but  straggling  in  habit.  There  was  also  here  another  Finus 
Douglasii,  towering  up  to  the  height  of  66  ft. ; this  is  a grand  and  an  im- 
posing tree.  One  of  the  best  habited  Finus  insignis  I have  ever  seen  is 
here,  standing  in  the  grounds  near  the  carriage  entrance  to  the  house;  its 
height  is  37  ft.,  girth  6 ft.  5 in.,  diameter  of  branches  40  ft.  It  was  planted 
in  1840,  and  was  then  Gin.  high.  Near  here  was  the  beautiful  fern-leaved 
beech,  Fagus  sylvatica  heterophylla , and  many  other  choice  and  rare  things, 
including  some  fine  varieties  01  rhododendrons,  araucarias,  copper  beeches, 
the  flowering  ash  ( Ornus  Europcea  and  O.  Americana),  and  a host  of  other 
equally  interesting  subjects.  There,  too,  was  Abies  Brazilense,  close  and 
compact,  5 ft.  high  ; and  also  Finus  morinda  ( Abies  Smithiana,  A.  Khu- 
trow),  36  ft.  high,  in  fine  condition,  as  was  also  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  better 
than  usually  seen.  The  height  of  this  plant  is  29  ft.,  diameter  of  branches 
25  feet,  girth  3 ft.  6 in.  The  greatest  curiosity  amongst  deciduous  trees  is 
a marvellous  fern-leaved  oak,  Quercus  fdicifolia ; it  has  been  planted 
twenty  3 earp,  and  has  only  grown  to  the  height  of  5 ft.;  the  diameter  of 
the  branches  does  not  exceed  10  ft.,  and  the  girth  6 in.,  with  a fflat  top  in 
the  form  of  a bush.  In  this  part  of  the  grounds  the  most  telling  subject, 
as  looked  upon  from  the  distance,  is  the  noble  pine,  Finus  nobilis.  It  is 
dense  in  habit,  dark  in  foliage,  with  an  erect  and  noble  bearing,  and  alto- 
gether a magnificent  plant;  its  height  is  32  ft.  6 in.,  girth  2 ft.  7 in., 
diameter  of  branches  13  ft.  Near  here  was  also  Ficea  Cephalonica,  towering 
op  to  the  height  of  29  ft.,  while  a little  farther  to  the  right  is  Finus 
Webbiana,  with  its  young  dark  purple  cones  peeping  up  erect  above  the 
leaves.  This  is  a superb  species,  very  iffective  and  grand  in  its  bearing, 
and  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation  where  trees  of  character  are  required  ; 
the  height  of  the  plant  under  notice  is  26  ft.  7 in.,  girth  3 ft.  2 in.,  diameter 
of  branches  18  ft. 

In  the  above  list  I have  only  attempted  to  notice  some  of  the  most 
effective  and  largest  trees  that  are  to  be  seen  here,  as  there  is  perhaps  a 
larger  collction  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  place  than  in  any  other 
private  garden  in  this  country.  When  I say  the  largest,  I mean  principally 
of  the  more  choice  and  rare  kinds;  and  these,  be'  it  remembered,  are  so 
judiciously  distributed,  that  any  one  going  with  a view  to  see  them  finds  that 
the  interest  never  flags,  for  in  every  part  of  these  extensive  grounds  we 
were  ever  and  anon  coming  upon  something  curious  or  rare  or  beautiful. 
But  the  time  is  at  hand  when  this  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  trees 
will  rt  quire  the  attention  of  some  interested  person,  as  the  beauties  of 
many  of  them  are  already  partially  shut  out  from  view  by  the  surrounding 
trees  and  undergrowth,  and  as  these  were  evidently  planted  with  a view  to 
shelter  and  protect  the  more  choice  ones,  the  time  is  comiDg  when  they 
will  require  to  be  gradually  taken  away,  to  give  room  for  the  fast  extending 
branches  of  the  many  beautiful  trees  with  which  this  place  abounds  ; and 
sincerely  do  I hope  that  the  litigation  in  which  the  estate,  I am  told,  is 
involved,  may  not  be  the  means  of  preventing  this  being  done.  So  great 
was  the  love  of  trees  in  the  mind  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  that  every 
available  position  is  occupied  with  them  ; indeed,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  disposition  of  the  ground  cannot  now  be  seen  to  advantage,  and  the 
character  of  the  park,  as  a natural  consequence,  is  becoming  heavy  and 
monotonous;  the  open  glades  and  green  slopes  are  hidden  from  view. 
There  is  a great  want  of  relief  from  the  overpowering  richness  of  the  plant- 
ing, and  it  is  only  at  wide  distances  that  the  beautiful  fertile  valley  below 
can  be  seen. 

I truly  enjoyed  the  few  hours  I spent  in  this  beautiful  park,  and 
there  was  only  one  circumstance  which  tended  in  any  way  to  mar  our 
pleasure,  and  that  was  the  absence  of  the  respected  head-gardener,  Mr. 
Streeton,  who  is  busily  engaged  superintending  tbe  making  of  a new  garden 
some  four  miles  distant,  where  tbe  present  occupier  of  Beaupoit,  J.  Brassey, 
Esq.,  has  bought  a new  estate,  but  which  time  did  not  permit  me  to  visit, 
though  I hope  some  day  to  do  so,  and  report.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  TRICOLOR-LEAYED  PELAR- 
GONIUMS. 

Paper  read  by  Mu.  Grieve,  Gardener  at  Culford  Hall,  near  Bury 'St. 
Edmund’s,  at  the  Scientific  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
May  21. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  variegation  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  including,  of 
course,  the  pelargonium,  are  as  yet,  I believe,  unknown  ; consequently,  no 
means  could  be  successfully  used  to  produce  it;  but  when  from  some  un- 
known cause  it  spontaneously  developed  itself  in  an  individual  plant,  then 
in  accordance  with  the  law  or  doctaine  of  hereditary  transmission  of 
qualities,  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  inducing  it  to  reproduce  itself 
in  succeeding  generations. 

The  chemical  or  other  changes,  however,  which  must  take  place  in  a 
plant  to  induce  its  foliage  to  become  variegated,  present  undoubtedly  a 
very  interesting  subjeot  for  inquiry,  and  one  worthy,  it  may  be  supposed, 
of  the  attention  of  the  vegetable  physiologists.  I have  at  different  times 
consulted  various  authorities  upon  this  subject,  without,  however,  being 
much  enlightened  thereby.  Doctor  Hope  says: — “That  there  is  in  plants 
a colourable  principle  consisting  of  two  separate  parts,  one  of  which  forms 
a red  compound  with  acids,  while  the  other  forms  a yellow  with  alkalies." 
And  he  attributes  tiro  green  colour  produoed  by  the  latter  to  the  mixture 
of  the  yellow  matter  with  the  blue  infusion.  The  two  principles,  according 
to  him,  may  texist  together  or  separate,  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant. 

Dr.  Balfour  ulso  says  : — “ The  whitish  or  brown  spots  which  occur  on 
the  leaves  are  often  produoed  by  thickened  cells  containing  peculiar  colour- 
ing matter  underlying  the  cbloropbyl  colls.  In  such  cases  variegations 
might  be  traoed  to  an  alteration  in  the  epidermal  cells,  and  the  sume  is 
true  of  certain  bright  colours  assumed  by  the  buifaco  of  some  leaves." 

With  regard  to  the  leuf  of  the  tricoloured  pelargonium  L have  some- 
times boon  inclined  to  think  that  the  zone  undergoes  no  change  what  vor 
when  the  leuf  becomes  variegated,  or  yellow  margined, and  notwithstanding 
the  fuct  of  red  being  one  of  the  primary  colours,  consequently,  according  to 
theory,  cannot  bo  produced  by  any  combination  of  oolours.  But  covering, 
as  t he  zone  does,  the  junction  of  the  yellow  margin  with  the  green  disk, 
or  centre  of  the  loaf,  we  find  that  whatever  part  of  the  zone  rests  upon 
the  yellow  appears  bright  red,  while  the  portion  which  may  rest  upon  the 
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grenn  pnrt  of  the  loaf  retains  its  normal  or  brown  colour.  The  question 
now  is,  bow  is  this  rod  colour  produced?  For  my  own  pnrt,  I too  hastily 
jumped  at  the  oonolusion  that  the  brown  nnd  yellow  hod  producod  the  red: 
hut  this,  according  to  tho  theory  of  oolour,  could  not  have  been  the  case. 
So  I must  leave  the  settlement  of  this  interesting  question  to  these  whose 
soientiflo  knowledge  tuny  qualify  them  for  the  task. 

Before  proceeding  to  who*  was  intended  to  have  been  tho  principal 
pnrt  of  this  paper — viz.,  the  furnishing  whnt  little  information  I could 
as  to  the  history  of  the  tricolored  Pelargoniums — I may  notice  a defect  in- 
cidental to  the  Silver  tricolored  section,  but  without  boing  able,  1 am  sorry 
to  say,  to  suggest  n remedy.  I alluded  to  the  dipping,  or  crumpling  of 
tho  folinge,  more  pnrtioulurly  when  the  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the  open 
air,  and  if  the  weather  is  at  nil  cold  nnd  wet.  This  crumpling  nppenrs  to 
bo  caused  by  the  foot  of  the  white  or  colourless  margins  being  unable  to 
expnnd  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  green,  or  central  part  of  the 
leaf,  consequently  cupping  or  crumpling  is  inevitable;  nnd  very  possibly 
this  deficiency  of  expansive  power  in  the  whito  mnrgins  of  the  leaves  may 
bo  attributed  to  the  nearly  entire  absenoo  of  chlorophyl,  or  tho  green 
colouring  matter  ; nnd  that  this  defect  does  net  in  nny  way  apply  to  the 
yellow. margined  varieties  may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  fuot  that  their  yellow 
mnrgins  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  this  principle. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  there  were,  I believe,  hut  few  varieties  of  varie- 
gated Pelargoniums  in  existence.  Of  these  the  two  best  fitted  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  bedding  or  massing  in  the  flower  garden  were  a sort  known  as 
Variegated  Nosegay,  and  another  called  Mangles’  Variegated  Nosegay.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  first  named  1 know  nothing.  Of  the  latter  I have  heard 
that  it  was  obtained  by  the  late  Captain  Mangles  as  a sport  from  a green- 
leaved variety.  This  sport  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  bedding,  and 
is  still,  I believe,  extensively  used  for  that  purpose.  The  two  varieties 
named  above  were  both  silver-margined  sorts,  with  Nosegay,  or  very 
narrow-petalled  flowers.  The  only  golden-margined  sort  of  any  merit 
■was  the  variety  known  as  Golden  Chain,  and  of  its  origin  I am  also  quite 
ignorant,  but  I have  boen  informed  by  an  old  gardener  that  he  recollected 
having  grown  it  along  with  a collection  of  stove  plants  nearly  fifty 
years  ago. 

But  somewhere  about  seventeen  or  eighteeen  years  since  the  horticul- 
tural world  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  announcement  of  a Scarlet 
Pelargonium,  having  broad-petalled  flowers  and  variegated  foliage.  This 
proved  to  be  the  celebrated  and  now  well-known  variety  called  Flower  of  the 
Day,  and  I believe  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kinghorn  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  forerunner  of  a highly  ornamental  race  of  plants.  This  variety 
was  soon  followed  by  others  of  increased  merit,  the  production,  I believe, 
of  more  than  one  successful  raiser,  amongst  which  the  names  of  Lennox, 
Elphinstone,  &c.,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

Amongst  these  new  introductions  the  beauty  of  several  varieties  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  having,  in  addition  to  their  silver  margins,  a well- 
defined  red  or  pink  zone,  well  defined  and  exceedingly  beautiful  when  the 
leaves  were  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development. 

These  varieties,  combining  as  they  certainly  did  three  distinct  colours  in 
their  foliage,  may  with  propriety  be  designated  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
silver  tricoloured  race.  And  to  Mr.  Kinghorn,  I believe,  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  originated  the  first  of  them,  and  the  variety  was,  I think,  named 
Attraction. 

About  the  year  1855  or  1856  I had  succeeded  in  originating  several 
varieties  which  were  considered  as  advances  on  their  predecessors,  the  best 
of  which,  however,  was  the  variety  named  Italia  Unita,  which  injts  class 
is  perhaps  unsurpassed.  And  about  the  time  stated  above  it  occurred  to 
me  that  similar  improvement  might  possibly  be  effected  in  the  golden- 
margined  varieties,  which  at  that  time  consisted  only  of  Golden  Chain, 
ond  I think  one  or  two  other  sorts  inferior  to  the  sort  named.  But  at  all 
events  I confined  my  experiments  to  the  variety  I have  named  (Golden 
Chain),  and  after  trying  many  experiments,  many  of  them  resulting  in 
failures,  I at  last  succeeded  in  originating  two  varieties  which  were  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  being  distributed  under  the  names  of  Golden  Tom 
Thumb  and  Golden  Cerise  Unique. 

These  were  succeeded  by  Gold  Pheasant,  which  was  also  in  its  turn 
eclipsed  by  the  variety  known  by  the  name  of  Sunset.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing year  I succeeded  in  raising  the  now  well  known  variety,  Mrs.  Pollock, 
which  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Benyon,  Lucy  Grieve,  and  lastly  Lady 
Cullum,  which  is  now  being  distributed  by  the  Messrs.  Henderson,  and  about 
which  variety  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  will  be  sure  to  prove  a 
public  favourite.  The  great  desideratum  in  a variegated  pelargonium  is  a 
vigorous  constitution,  and  consequently  the  power  of  rapid  increase  by 
cuttings.  And  this  quality  is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the 
variety  last  named,  and  in  a still  greater  degree  by  the  variety  which  I had 
named  Queen  Victoria,  which  I consider  to  be  in  all  respects  the  best  I have 
ever  raised,  and  on  that  account  took  the  liberty  of  giving  to  it  the  name  of  her 
gracious  Majesty.  But  since  doing  so  I find  that  I have  been  forestalled, 
as  the  name  appears  to  have  been  already  assigned  to  another  variety; 
hut  I think  that  I may  still  adhere  to  the  name  in  the  slightly  altered  form  of 
Viotoria  Regina. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  variety  named  Mrs.  Pollock,  the  atten- 
tion of  other  cross-breeders  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  number  of  tricolored  pelargoniums  may 
now  be  said  to  be  legion  ; and  growers  have  ample  opportunities  of  select, 
ing  and  adding  to  their  collections  varieties  of  the  greatest  merit,  including, 
of  course,  habit  of  growth,  quality  of  bloom,  &c. 

I have  recently  given  the  pedigree  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Pollock.  All  the 
Golden  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  which  I have  originated  have  descended 
from  Golden  Chain.  I have  also  at  various  times  tried  sundry  experi- 
ments with  the  variety  called  Mangles’  Variegated  Nosegay,  without  having 
been  very  successful.  It  is  a sort  which  did  not  produce  pollen  freely,  nor 
did  it  seed  freely  when  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  other  varieties;  and  even 
when  it  does  appear  to  ripen  seeds,  they  very  frequently  refuse  to  grow. 
I have,  however,  succeeded  in  raising  a few  seedlings  from  it,  and  one 
of  them  is  known  as  Stella  variegats,  and  was  produced  between  a seedling 
Nosegay  variety  (raised  from  a very  strong  growing  sort  known  as  Mrs. 
Vernon),  and  Mangles’  Variegated  Nosegay.  This  variety  (Stella  variegata), 
greatly  resembles  sports  whioh  have  at  different  times,  and  in  various 
localities,  been  obtained  from  Beaton’s  Stella,  although  their  origin,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  entirely  distinct,  and  their  flowers,  it  will  also 
be  observed,  are  of  a different  shade  of  colour. 

Last  year  I fertilized  blooms  of  a small-leaved  seedling  Nosegay  sort, 
with  well-defined  zones,  and  which  has  been  named  Blackband,  with  pollen 
taken  from  Stella  variegata,  and  one  of  the  results  is  the  Minimum  variety, 
with  very  white  leaf  margins,  which  has  been  named  Minnie  Warren. 


Some  years  since,  on  tho  introduction  of  Homo  of  tho  hotter  sorts  of  tho 
white-flowered  zonalo  varieties,  suoli  as  Madame  Voucher,  Whito  Tom 
Thumb,  &o.,  all  kinds  having  well-defined  zonew,  it  occurred  to  mo  that  if 
aorta  with  foliage  similar  to  Mrs.  Pollock,  l.ucy  Grieve,  <tc,,  could  bo  in- 
duced to  produce  pure  white  flowerH,  that  it  would  bo  a very  desirable 
acquisition.  And  1 immediately  sot  about  experimenting  in  the  matter, 
hut  found  the  process  to  bo  much  slower  than  I had  at  first  calculated 
upon;  nnd  I fear  that  if  1 were  to  attempt  to  describe  all  my  experiments 
and  failures,  that  it  would  justly  entitle  my  paper  to  ho  considered  as 
tedious  ond  lengthy,  if  it  he  not  already  entitled  to  that  distinction.  But 
suffice  it  to  sny,  that  in  four  generations  I succeeded  in  producing  plants 
having  golden  tricolored  foliage,  and  also  in  producing  pure  white  flowers, 
but  unfortunately  accompanied  by  an  exceedingly  feeble  constitution,  and 
apparently  a strong  determination  to  leave  this  world  as  soon  as  they  con- 
veniently could,  and  which  most  of  them  succeeded  in  doing;  still  I. 
managed  at  the  same  time  to  persuade  a few  of  them  to  live,  and  one  of 
them  is  now  before  you  ; it  is  named  The  Ghost,  as  it  is  only  the  ghost  of 
what  I wished  it  to  be.  But  the  first  two  points  had  been  gained,  viz., 
tricolored  foliage  and  white  flowers  ; nnd  the  third  point  only  is  wanting, 
nnd  that  is  vigour  of  constitution  ; and  the  first  step  towards  that  point 
is,  I believe,  successfully  taken,  and  the  proof  of  which  is  now  before  you 
in  the  variety  named  F.va  Fish. 

Two  principles,  it  will  be  observed,  had  been  active  in  tending  to  en- 
feeble or  debilitate  the  constitutions  of  the  white-flowered  and  golden  tri- 
color race;  that  is,  variegation  itself,  which  always  tends  to  diminish  the 
vigour  of  any  variety;  and  also  what  is  called  the  “ in  and  in  ’’  system  of 
breeding,  which  is  known  to  have  a similar  effect  in  the  vegetable  as  well 
as  in  the  animal  kingdom.  And  the  method  I have  adopted  to  throw  fresh 
blood,  as  it  were,  into  the  race  is  as  follows,  nnd,  as  far  as  I can  judge  at 
present,  I think  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  successful : — 

I selected  one  or  two  strong-growing,  silver-margined  seedlings,  having 
very  light  pink,  or  nearly  white  flowers  ; these  I fertilised  with  pollen 
taken  from  Msdame  Yaucher,  White  Tom  Thumb,  and  some  other  green- 
leaved, white-flowering  sorts.  Most  of  the  progeny  proved  green-leaved; 
a few,  however,  showed  variegation  ; but  I selected  a few  of  those  which 
showed  no  symptoms  of  variegation  whatever,  and  when  they  bloomed  they 
nearly  all  proved  to  have  white  flowers,  and  these  I fertilised  with  pollen 
taken  from  the  variety  named  The  Ghost;  and  the  result  of  this  cross  is 
the  plant  named  Eva  Fish,  and  one  or  two  other  promising  seedlings, 
which  I have  little  doubt  will  produce  white  flowers. 

It  would  appear  that  because  the  hand  of  Science  has  not  directed  such 
experiments  as  I have  endeavoured  to  record  above,  scientific  men  hardly 
feel  inclined  to  assign  to  the  rough  and  ready  cross-breeder  the  amount  of 
credit  which  he  may  possibly  consider  as  due  to  his  exertions.  Professor 
Morren,  in  treating  upon  this  subject,  says  that  the  cause  that  operates  in 
the  production  of  such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Pollock,  Sunset,  <fcc.,  is  a multi- 
ple or  complex  one;  and  draws  attention  to  the  apparent  diversity  of  the 
origin  of  such  plants,  and  to  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  similar  forms 
in  different  localities  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Belgium.  Now,  all 
this  I believe  to  be  incorrect,  and  to  be  an  instance  of  conclusions  being 
arrived  at  without  trouble  having  previously  been  taken  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  I believe,  in  common  with  most  growers  and  raisers  of  these  plants, 
that  no  Golden  Tricolored  Pelargonium  deserving  of  the  name  existed 
antecedent  to  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Sunset;  and  if  any  similar  varieties  origi- 
nated simultaneously,  either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  let  me 
ask  where  they  are  to  be  found,  or  what  has  become  of  them  ? M.  Morren 
further  says  : — “ These  varieties  are  not  the  result  more  or  less  directly 
of  man’s  agency,  nor  of  this  or  that  operation  of  the  cultivator,  but  they 
are  the  indirect  but  inevitable  natural  and  spontaneous  consequences  of 
the  mode  of  development  belonging  to  the  species  when  grown  under 
artificial  circumstances,  &c."  Possibly  we  may  be  told  some  day  that  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  was  a spontaneous  production,  independent  of  man’s 
agency,  &c. ; and  some,  perhaps,  may  be  found  to  believe  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I believe  that  the  pelargonium  is  grown  at  present 
under  much  the  same  artificial  circumstances  as  it  was  grown  a hundred, 
or,  possibly,  two  hundred  years  ago  ; and  our  great-grandfathers  might 
have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  bedding-out  tricolored  pelargoniums  in  the 
summer  of  1767  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  their  descendants  are  doing 
at  the  present  time,  had  their  tastes  led  them  in  that  direction,  and  if  the 
idea  had  occurred  to  them  to  use  the  means  at  their  command. 

As  I have  said  before,  I believe  that  the  cause  of  variegation  is  un- 
known, and  consequently  cannot  be  produced  ; aDd  the  cross-breeder  does 
not  for  a moment  presume  to  say  that  he  can  control  Nature.  All  that  he 
can  do  is  to  watch  her  closely,  and  when  he  perceives  her  in  the  least 
degree  inclined  to  tread  the  path  he  wishes  her  to  pursue,  he  can  as  it 
were  smooth  that  path  and  render  it  as  inviting  as  possible.  He  may, 
perhaps,  even  go  a little  further,  and  policeman-like  touch  her  gently  on 
the  shoulder,  and  respectfully  request  her  to  move  on.  More  than  this  he 
cannot  do,  for  what  the  poet  has  said  with  regard  to  nature's  fairest  pro- 
duction will  also  apply  to  nature  herself — 

“ For  if  slie  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on’t ; 

And  if  she  won’t,  she  won’t ; so  there’s  an  end  on’t.” 

I have  stated  that  the  pedigree  of  the  pelargonium  Mrs.  Pollock  has  been 
made  public.  But  as  some  who  may  read  this  paper  may  not  recolleot  the 
particulars,  the  seed  parent  of  Mrs.  Pollock  was  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  the  pollen  parent  Gold  Pheasant.  The  seed  parent  of  Gold  Pheasant 
was  also  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  pollen  parent  Golden  Tom  Thumb. 
The  seed  parent  of  Golden  Tom  Thumb  was  Cottage  Maid,  and  the  pollen 
parent  Golden  Chain. 

As  to  the  parentage  of  some  of  my  seedlings  of  the  present  and  last 
years,  I am  unable  to  give  any  information,  as  in  most  instances  both 
parents  were  themselves  seedlings,  and  many  of  them  have  not  been  pre- 
served. 


MUSHROOM  GROWING  IN  LIGHT  OR  DARKNESS. 

The  quality  of  the  forced  or  artificially  produced  article  is  very  inferior, 
indeed,  to  the  natural  production  from  the  pasture  and  the  sheep-walk. 
The  former  is  generally  browD,  hard,  and  leathery  ; the  latter  snowy  white, 
soft,  and  crisp.  It  lacks,  too,  the  delicate  pink  colour  of  the  gills  and 
fragrance  characteristic  of  the  field  mushroom.  As  to  flavour  and  digesti- 
bility, we  will  not  institute  a comparison.  We  are  told  to  study  nature, 
because  nature  is  a friend  to  truth.  Do  we  do  this  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  mushroom  ? Are  we  altogether  right  in  consigning  the  mushroom  bed 
to  the  dark  shed  or  cellar?  or  still  further  excluding  light  by  the  conven- 
tional covering  of  straw  or  musty  hay — the  latter,  at  least,  neither  adding 
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to  the  flavour  or  aroma  of  the  produce?  Who  in  quest  of  the  genuine 
wholesome  article  would  go  seek  for  our  favourite  Agaric  in  the  dark  shade, 
or  among  the  long,  dank  grass?  Would  he  not,  even  if  found  in  such  a 
situation,  reject,  it,  and  turn  his  steps  to  the  comparatively  hare  upland 
pasture,  or  still  more  closely-cropped  sheep-walk,  fully  exposed  to  all  the 
vivifying  influences  of  air,  heat,  and  light  ? The  best  forced  crop  of  mush- 
rooms we  ever  saw  was  at  a place  in  a southern  county.  The  bed  was 
made  quite  flat  on  the  floor  of  a shed,  the  roof  of  which  had  a very  small 
pitch,  and  supported  only  by  a couple  of  slight  iron  columns.  The  shed 
was  also  fully  exposed  on  two  sides;  consequently  there  was  abundance 
of  air  and  light.  At  the  time  we  saw  it  the  bed  was  without  any  covering 
whatever,  but  we  cannot  say,  for  we  did  not  inquire,  if  it  had  been  always 
so.  Again,  the  most  extraordinary  crop  of  field  mushrooms,  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  doubtless  delicious  in  flavour,  we 
ever  met  with  was  on  a very  elevated  plateau  in  the  Co.  Wicklow,  more 
than  ordinarily  exposed  to  all  those  influences  from  which  we  take  pains 
to  exclude  our  artificial  plateaux  for  the  growth  of  this  much-prized  escu- 
lent. Is  our  practice  of  the  exclusion  of  light,  and  growing  them  in  dark 
sheds  or  cellars,  merely  conventional,  because  they  will  grow  without  the 
former,  and  in  any  out-of-the-way  place  like  the  latter?  We  rather  think 
it  is.  In  the  absence  of  that  all-important  element,  and  in  such  places, 
they  can,  as  said  before,  be  produced  in  quantity,  but — and  this  is  the 
point  we  venture  to  throw  out  for  the  consideration  and  test  of  our  practical 
friends — subjected  to  the  influence  of  light  and  the  situation  improved, 
would  not  perchance  the  quality  be  also  improved,  so  as  to  approximate 
more  closely  to  that  of  the  delicious  produce  of  our  pastures?  Even  as 
regards  quantity  of  produce,  there  may  be  some  doubts  of  the  correctness 
of  our  practice ; for  though  daikness  is  generally  favourable  to  the 
growth  or  extension  of  the  mycelium  of  fungi,  it  is  by  no  means  so  to  the 
development  of  their  fructification.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  one  day  or 
other  cheap  glass  and  double  glazing,  we  fancy,  will  do  something  in 
mproviDg  the  quality  of  forced  mushrooms. — Irish  Farmer’s  Gazette. 


GRASS  “ IMMORTELLES.” 

The  now  important  and  still  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  winter  floral 
decorations  has  not  only  led  to  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  flowers,  but  has  also  given  rise  to  the  extensive,  sale  of  “ immor- 
telle bouquets,”  in  which  the  dried  flowers  of  Helichrysums,  Xeranthe- 
inums,  Gnaphalinms,  and  other  so-called  everlastings,  are  largely  supple- 
mented, and  their  sameness  agreeably  relieved,  by  tastefully  introduced 
spikes  and  culms  of  grasses,  many  of  which  are,  from  their  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  structure,  highly  suitable  for  such  a purpose.  Their  producers, 
or  caterers  for  the  market  demand,  have,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  variety 
in  their  colours,  been  led  to  attempt  their  improvement  by  means  of 
artificial  dyes,  which  in  many  instances  are  far  from  being  either  taste- 
fully selected  or  applied.  Dyed  wool  and  artificially-coloured  feathers  have 
been  loc  ked  upon  as  being  in  unison  with  correct  ornamental  taste,  from 
very  early  times,  and  we  may  have  no  right  to  find  fault  therewith,  pro- 
vided the  colouring  be  well  applied  and  permanent  in  its  endurance.  Nor 
do  we  mean  to  disparage  the  colouring  of  immortelles,  provided  it  be  effected 
with  sufficient  care  and  a reasonable  regard  to  the  observance  of  nature’s 
laws,  which  seldom  distribute  the  same  colours  over  flowers  and  flower- 
stalks,  and  never  without  accompanying  them  with  a beautiful  shading  off 
and  blending  with  those  of  the  still  more  remote  stems,  whereas  all  our 
artificially-coloured  flowers,  grasses,  and  even  mosses,  present  disagreeably 
decided  maikings  of  the  dip  into  the  dye-pot.  “ Whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well,”  is  a truism  which  our  “immortelle  ” dyers  seem 
to  ignore,  or  at  least  disregard  ; but  they  will  do  well  to  take  care  in  time, 
or  their  craft  may  be  endangered  by  that  unpopular  but  highly  artistic  class 
of  colourists,  the  clover-seed  dyers,  who  are  now  threatened  to  be  deprived 
of  their  dishonest  vocation  ; for  assuredly  they,  who  possess  the  ingenuity 
requisite  for  imparting  several  beautifully  blended  shades  of  oolour  to  a 
small  speck  like  ft  clover-seed,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  adapting  their 
skill  to  the  more  legitimate  calling  of  flower-dying. 

It  is  commonly  remarked  that  coloured  grass-heads  never  present  that 
purity  and  delicacy  in  their  tints  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  coloured 
feathers  ; this  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  consequence  of  the 
pure  white  ground  on  which,  in  the  latter  case,  the  colours  are  laid  ; 
whereas  in  the  more  common  grasses  the  ground  or  basis  for  the  artificial 
colouring  is  generally  dark  green,  more  or  less  shaded  with  purple.  Wiih 
white-headed  grasses,  such  as  the  feather  grass,  Stipa  pennata,  and  the 
first  introduced  variety  of  the  pampas  grass,  Gynerium  argenteum,  purity 
in  colouring  is  easily  effected,  hut  it  is  very  different  with  many  of  the 
other  favourite  bouquet  sorts,  such  as  the  Aira  crespitosa  and  other  hair- 
grasses  ; the  two  native  soft  grasses,  Holcus  mcllis  and  II.  lanatus;  Foa 
trivialis,  and  other  meadow  grasses;  the  elegant  annual  and  perennial 
quaking  grasses;  the  delicately  panicled  family  of  Agrostidcce  ; the  magni- 
ficent reed  tribe,  Arundinece  ; the  pretty  melio  grasses;  the  robust  but 
graceful  brorne  grasses,  and  others,  the  ordinary  forms  of  all  of  whioh  have 
the  ground  colours  too  dull  or  dark  for  taking  on  pure  dyes,  unless  such 
as  are  of  the  darker  tints.  To  a certain  extent  this  imperfection  in  their 
grounds  may  be  overcome  by  bleaching,  but  only  in  most  instances  at  the 
risk  or  certainty  of  destroying  that  beauty  of  stincture  whioh  has  recom- 
mended them  for  selection.  Most  grasses  have,  however,  like  other 
plants,  their  albinos  or  white-flowering  varieties,  in  which  t,ho  colours  of 
the  plants  are  lightish  green,  while  to  that  of  their  inflorescence  the  term 
whitish  is  strictly  applicable;  and  these  have  only  to  be  selocted  with  dis- 
criminating care,  propagated  by  division,  and  cultivated  to  a sufficient 
extent,  to  supply  all  that  is  desiderated  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Among  common  grasses  these  albinos  are  perhaps  most  frequent  in  Foa 
trivialis,  Holcus  lanatus,  arid  Air  a ccespitosa , hut  a demand  has  only  to  he 
created  for  them  when  they  will  soon  tie  forthcoming  of  nny  other  species  ; 
and  we  would  specially  Hdviso  those  having  opportunity  to  look  out  for  a 
whitr -flowering  variety  of  the  common  re.od,  Fhragmitcs  communis,  on  the 
muddy  shores  of  livers  and  fresh-water  lakes,  the  discoverer  of  which  will 
be  rewarded  by  possessing  a perfectly  hardy  grass,  equal  in  elegance  and 
beauty  to  either  the  somewhat  tender  Sonth-American  pampas  grass, 
Gynerium  argenteum,  or  the  famous  Tohi-tobi  or  Toe-toe  reed  of  Now 
Zealand,  Arundo  conspicua. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  now  annually  expended  on  the  importation  of 
grass  immortelles,  the  production  of  whioh  could  he  equally  as  well,  if  not 
better,  done  at  home — for  the  delicate  ramifications  and  elegance  of  struc- 
ture, in  the  panicled  grasses  more  particularly,  render  them  very  suscep- 
tible of  injury  from  packing  and  long  transit.  Here,  then,  is  a new  branch 


of  industry  specially  suited  for  females — the  wives  and  daughters  of 
gardeners  for  instance — and  which  for  its  establishment  would  only 
rpquire  a little  initiative  example  and  support  at  the  hands  of  any  willing 
to  undertake  such  a labour  of  love,  aided  perhaps  by  a little  stimulating  en- 
couragement from  city  and  village  horticultural  societies.  Flower  culture 
lias  of  late  been  largely  superseded,  or  rather  greatly  supplemented,  by 
fern  culture,  and  why  should  not  grass  culture  have  its  turn  of  popularity  ? 
Assuredly  a little  minute  examination  and  acquaintance  with  ihe  beauty, 
delicacy,  and  diversity  of  their  forms  should  secure  for  them  a fair  share 
of  cultural  care  from  all  plant  lovers  who  can  spare  a small  space,  either 
in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots,  for  their  occupation. — The  Farmer. 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  JUNE  15. 

I&ftcfjen  ffiarben  antt  JFranu  ffirounb. 

Celery.— The  early  crops  to  be  earthed  up  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
attained  a good  size.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  give  a heavy  soaking  of  water 
the  day  before  intending  to  mould  them,  and  be  careful  that  the  soil  is 
nearly  dry,  or  at  most  only  moderately  moist,  when  the  moulding  is  to 
be  done. 

Cabbage. — If  there  are  any  vacant  plots  of  ground,  and  no  occasion  to 
crop  them  with  successions!  summer  vegetables,  it  will  be  advisable  to  sow 
good  breadths  of  Early  Yorlc,  Rosette  Colewort,  aud  Ewarf  Early  York 
cabbages.  These  will  come  into  use  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  winter 
greens,  and  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Broccoli. — The  last  sowing  of  Walcheren  may  be  made  this  week.  Any 
plants  remaining  in  seed-beds  must  be  planted  out  at  once  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

Broad  Beans  may  be  sown  for  late  supply. 

Bunner  Beans  sown  now  will  give  supplies  late  in  autumn,  when  the 
peas  and  early-sown  beans  are  gone.  We  have  for  several  years  past 
sown  on  the  20th  of  June  or  thereabout,  and  found  the  result  most  satis- 
factory. 

Lettuce. — Tt  is  a good  plan  to  sow  some  quick-hearting  kinds,  such  as 
Wheeler  s Tom  Thumb,  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  the  operation  of  trans- 
planting tends  to  cause  them  to  “ bolt.”  Dig  and  manure  the  ground,  and 
sow  thin  in  drills  a foot  apart.  As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  thin 
them  to  six  inches  apart.  Begin  to  draw  for  use  as  soon  as  they  show  a 
tendency  to  hearting,  which  will  give  more  room  to  those  that  remain. 
Lettuces  to  be  transplanted  from  seed-beds  now  should  have  a very  rich 
soil,  and  if  possible  a shady  position,  and  abundance  of  water.  If  they  can 
be  kept  from  bolting,  they  will  form  fine  hearts  very  quickly.  The  best 
preventive  of  bolting  is  to  keep  them  growing  fast,  and  manure,  moisture, 
and  shade  are  favourable  agencies. 

Leeks  to  be  planted  out  from  seed-beds  on  deep  rich  soil ; on  dry  stony 
ground  ihey  should  be  put  into  well-manured  trenches  in  the  same  style 
as  celery,  but  on  ordinary  good  soils  it  is  better  to  plant  them  on  the  level, 
as  they  stand  the  winter  batter.  A convenient  mode  for  earthing  up  is 
to  plant  them  in  four-feet  beds,  six  rows  in  a bed,  the  plants  six  inches 
apart. 

Peas. — To  get  good  late  crops  it  is  advisable  to  sow  in  well-manured 
trenches  six  inches  below  the  general  level,  as  in  esse  of  drought  the 
trenches  can  he  filled  with  water  quickly,  and  will  keep  all  that  is  given 
them.  The  principal  enemy  of  late-sown  peas  is  mildew,  the  result  of  a 
starved  condition  of  the  plants.  Peas  advancing  in  growth  should  be  staked 
in  good  time ; if  they  once  fall  over,  they  can  never  be  got  up  again  to  do 
as  well  as  they  should.  Watering  peas,  as  a rule,  is  objectionable,  and  if 
they  are  on  ground  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured — and  it  is  mere 
vexation  to  attempt  to  grow  peas  on  poor  ground,  or  ground  badly  pre- 
pared— they  will  not  want  water. 

Turnips  must  be  sown  now,  as  there  will  be  a demand  for  them  soon. 
Use  abundance  of  manure;  sow  if  possible  just  before  rain  occurs,  or 
between  flying  showers. 

Endive  to  be  sown  on  rich  soil,  and  early  sown  to  be  planted  out. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  often  show  a stubbornness  in  swelling  off  their 
fruit,  th < ugh  apparently  full  of  henlth  and  vigour.  Very  often  a good 
soaking  at  the  root  will  cure  all  this.  Cucumber  plants  may  be  and  often 
are  kept  alive  by  the  syringe  merely,  hut  they  want  soaking  to  bo  fruitful. 
Where  the  plants  are  still  pushing,  and  are  full  of  vigour,  put  on  about 
two  inches  of  fresh  soil.  In  the  case  of  cucumbers  that  have  grown  largo, 
and  there  is  likelihood  of  waste,  half  a fruit  may  be  cut,  and  the  other  half 
be  left  on  the  vine.  The  half  left  will  continue  to  grow,  and  may  be  cut 
when  wanted.  This  is  a better  way  than  wanting  half  a cucumber. 

Winter  Greens  to  be  got  out  in  plenty  now,  as  peas,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops  are  taken  off.  Collards,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  other  quick-growing 
subjects  that  will  mostly  be  used  before  Christmas,  to  be  planted  in  manured 
ground ; but  those  to  stand  till  next  spring,  to  furnish  sprouts,  not  to  be 
manured,  as  it  renders  them  less  able  to  withstand  severe  frosts.  Continue 
to  plant  brooooli,  Brussels  sprouts,  Scotch  kale,  and  everything  else  of  tbo 
kind  from  the  seed-beds. 

Garden  Vermin. — The  rains  have  favoured  slugs  and  snails,  but  of 
caterpillars  there  is  happily  a scarcity  this  season.  The  vermin  that 
can  be  most  successfully  oombated  are  snails,  woodlice,  and  ants.  The 
first  two  ore  destructive  marauders;  the  last  is  rather  troublesome  than  de- 
structive, though  they  destroy  sometimes — as,  for  example,  when  they  con- 
struct a neHt  in  a seed  bed,  and  hury  the  young  plantH  in  mounds  of  fine 
earth,  or  when  they  take  possession  of  a frame  in  which  a number  of  out- 
tings  have  been  bedded  out.  Three  yours  ago  we  lost  four-fifths  of  a batch 
of  rose  cuttings  by  the  mining  operations  of  a oolony  of  ants.  The  batch 
consisted  of  about  .‘1,000  cuttings,  and  the  operations  of  the  ants  com- 
menced just  when  the  roses  were  forming  their  first  roots,  and  when  we 
were  beginning  to  leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  having  removed 
the  lights  to  expose  them  to  the  showers.  Lst  us  consider  the  snails  and 
woodlice  first,  and  add  as  a make-weight  earwigs.  The  grand  preventive  of 
all  these  is  active  tillage  of  the  ground.  Neglect  of  nny  kind  is  favourable 
to  their  increase.  They  are  Htiro  to  multiply  where  there  are  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, rsnlc  crops  of  weeds,  fences  undipped,  and  dirty  holes  and  corners. 
The  frequent  uao  of  the  hoe,  the  immediate  clearing  off  of  crops  that  have 
tiHil  their  day  (whether  vegetablea  or  flowers),  and  the  manuring  and  plant- 
ing of  tho  ground  with  successions,  will  do  wonders  to  oheok  the  depreda- 
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tionn  of  vermin.  Every  disturbance  of  tho  Roil  exposes  them  and  tbeir 
eggs  and  young  to  influences  detrimental  to  their  inoreaao,  not  the  leant 
among  those  being  the  keen  eyes  of  birds,  kept  vigilant  by  the  calls  of 
hunger.  Frequent  dressing  of  tho  surface  soil  with  liino  and  soot  will  do 
wonders,  both  to  kill  the  vermin  and  produce  a healthy  vegetation.  We 
do  indeed  see  lime  used  ro  freely  sometimes  that  it  must  kill  the  plants 
an  well  bn  the  snails  ; but  wo  do  not  advise  the  wasteful  and  destructive 
' nseof  so  powerful  an  agent.  A sprinkling  whioh  suffices  to  make  a barely 
perceptible  gray  coating  on  tho  soil  is  as  effectual  as  a heavy  dressing,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  thin  dressing  will  in  time  bring  tho  whole  piece  into 
so  clean  a state  that  vermin  will  bo  virtually  unknown.  We  come  next  to 
consider  special  means  of  eradication,  and  those  aro  many.  Trapping 
should  be  followed  up  in  a systematic  manner  wherever  vermin  abound. 
Small  heaps  of  brewer’s  grains  will  draw  snails  together  in  a most  conve- 
nient way  for  killing  them.  Lettuce-loaves  plaoed  under  empty  flower  pots 
will  oollcot  the  wood  lice  in  dozens  or  hundreds,  and  while  they  can  get  lettuce 
they  will  not  care  to  eat  anything  else.  Slices  of  potato,  carrot,  and  apple 
are  also  good  baits.  Moreover,  any  dry  and  dark  hiding  places  soon  got 
filled  with  woodlice,  and  a dose  of  boiling  water  poured  into  such  dens 
daily,  without  disturbing  the  materials  of  which  the  dens  consist,  will  clear 
them  off  wholesale.  Tho  writer  of  this  has  waged  war  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  with  these  plagues  for  many  yearR,  having  valuable  collections  of 
plants  in  a garden  which  is  surrounded  with  breeding  grounds  for  all  sorts 
of  vermin.  Among  other  methods  adopted,  one  is  to  put  a few  empty 
pots  one  inside  the  other,  in  oncumher  frames,  and  every  morning  to  pour 
boiling  water  into  them.  The  water  soaks  into  the  bed,  and  does  no  harm 
if  near  the  woodwork,  and  when  the  pots  are  shaken  asunder  dozens  of 
dead  woodlice  are  found.  But  another  and  more  systematic  plan  is  adopted, 
and,  having  proved  eminently  successful,  we  advise  any  of  our  readers  who 
are  situated  as  we  nre  to  proceed  as  follows  : Procure  a portable  copper — 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  those  “ iron  coppers”  which  are  made  for  boiling  water 
in  the  open  air  for  tea-parties,  and  whioh  are  often  used  in  outhouses  by 
laundresses.  Londoners  can  find  such  in  Barbican  and  Old  Street,  and 
the  prices  range  from  thirty  shillings  to  three  or  four  pounds  each.  Sup- 
pose a border,  in  which  asters,  stocks,  phloxes,  and  pentstemons  are 
planted,  and  in  the  roar  of  the  border  an  old  privet  hedge,  out  of  which  the 
vermin  issue  in  swarms.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of  our  border  on 
which  the  operation  is  conducted.  In  the  front  of  this  border  a number 
of  small  flower-pots  ore  plunged  to  the  rim.  Every  evening  these  pots  are 
filled  with  lettuce-leaves,  pea-shells,  slices-of  cucumber,  or  whatever  tempt- 
ing stuff  is  at  hand.  The  pots  are  then  covered  with  cabbage-leaves  or 
tufts  of  moss,  with,  in  short,  anything  through  which  woodlice  can  push 
or  a snail  eat  its  way.  Every  morning  a fire  is  lighted  with  garden  rub- 
bish, such  as  debris  of  woodstaok,  <fec.,  and  a few  gallons  of  water  are  ob- 
tained boiling  hot.  A dose  of  this  is  poured  from  a water-pot  into  each 
of  the  traps.  In  the  evening  the  traps  are  cleared  out  and  filled  again,  and 
so  on  for  ever.  This  appears  a tedious  process,  but  without  it  we  should 
have  to  relinquish  horticulture  under  our  present  circumstances.  We 
adopted  the  “ iron  copper”  to  make  an  end  of  the  diurnal  row  between  the 
gardener  and  the  cook,  tbe  latter  refusing  the  thermal  element,  or  because 
of  the  demand  made  upon  her  putting  the  cuisine  hors  de  combat.  Now  for 
the  ants.  If  tbe  nests  are  so  situated  that  boiling  water  can  be  adminis- 
tered, why  the  remedy  is  easy  enough.  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that 
this  can  be  done,  for  in  tbe  first  place  the  water  cannot  be  obtained,  or 
the  nests  are  in  places  where  tbe  destruction  of  vegetation  by  the  process 
could  not  be  borne.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  fresh  Peruvian  guano 
will  drive  ants  from  any  spot,  however  firm  a hold  they  may  have  obtained 
' upon  it.  Suppose  a colony  of  ants  to  be  commencing  operations  on  a 
lawn,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  trap  them  all  by  placing  a large  empty  flower- 
pot, with  the  hole  stopped,  over  it.  The  ants  will  build  up  into  the  pots, 
nnd  in  a short  time  it  may  he  lifted  with  a shovel  and  be  carried  away 
and  dropped  into  a vessel  of  water,  which  will  make  an  end  of  it.  When 
they  make  a run  up  the  stem  of  a fruit  tree,  a line  of  gas  tar  all  round 
will  put  a stop  to  their  progress,  Rnd  do  no  harm  to  the  tree.  To  poison 
them,  mix  arsenic  with  sugar  and  water,  put  the  mixture  in  a saucer,  and 
lay  a slate  over  it,  and  on  the  slate  a stone.  This,  of  course,  is  a dangerous 
plan,  and  any  one  who  thinks  of  adopting  it  must  use  their  own  judgment 
as  to  the  safety  of  any  larger  animals.  In  Jones’s  “ Gardener’s  Receipt 
Book’’  it  is  said  that  ants  will  avoid  any  tree  which  has  a circle  of  chalk 
round  it.  Having  never  made  use  of  chalk  to  check  their  movements,  we 
cannot  say  if  this  he  true.  Lastly,  as  to  earwigs,  any  dry  dark  trap  will 
take  them,  such  as  stems  cf  the  elder-tree  from  which  the  pith  has  been 
removed,  four-inch  lengths  of  bean-stalks,  or  the  dried  stems  of  the  great 
Heracleum,  or  bits  of  paper  crumpled  in  the  hand  and  tucked  amongst 
the  plants  they  infest. 

JFlotoer  ffiarben. 

Hardy  Bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  snowdrops,  crocuses,  &c.,  may 
be  taken  up  and  stored  away.  Where  planted  in  a mixed  arrangement, 
and  the  ground  need  not  be  disturbed,  it  is  a good  plan  to  allow  all  these 
bulbs  to  remain  two  or  three  years  in  the  ground. 

Asters  and  Stocks  to  be  planted  out  from  pots  and  seed-pan3  during 
moist  weather. 

Dahlias  to  be  staked  at  once,  if  not  already  attended  to,  and  the  for- 
wardest  shoots  to  be  carefully  tied. 

Roses  are  in  most  districts  infested  by  grub  and  fly.  Heavy  rains  will 
do  them  more  good  than  any  kind  of  artificial  watering.  The  removal  of 
the  grub3  that  curl  the  leaves  and  gnaw  out  the  hearts  of  the  buds  is 
usually  accomplished  by  hand-picking — that  is,  when  accomplished  at  all; 
and  it  is  such  a tedious  job,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  rose-growers  leave 
the  trees  to  fight  it  out.  Probably  the  “Aphis-wash”  of  the  City  Soap 
Company,  which  is  so  immediately  effectual  in  the  destruction  of  fly,  would 
be  equally  destructive  of  these  grubs.  We  advise  rosariaDs  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial.  Pot  roses  must  have  abundance  of  water  now. 

Chrysanthemums  must  be  made  to  grow  freely  now,  or  it  is  impossible 
they  should  bloom  well.  Give  abundance  of  water.  Where  quantities  are 
required  for  plunging  or  other  rough  purposes,  it  is  a good  plan  to  plant 
them  out  on  an  open  sunny  spot,  and  take  them  up  early  in  October,  and 
pot  them  for  flowering.  But  genuine  specimens  cannot  be  obtained  in  this 
way  : they  must  be  grown  in  pots  from  the  first.  Chrysanthemums  in 
the  open  ground  to  be  topped  again,  and  the  soil  between  them  lightly 
pricked  over  with  a small  fork,  and  some  quite  rotten  dung  worked  in.  It 
will  be  found  that  they  always  root  near  the  surface,  and  a dressing  of 
dung  will  greatly  help  them,  and  save  the  labour  cf  watering. 

, Liliuhs  to  have  abundance  of  water. 

1 Calla  jEthiopica  is  an  aquatic,  but  is  usually  grown  as  if  it  was  un- 


acquainted with  water.  We  shall  see  everywhere,  now  especially,  in 
nurseries  nnd  great  gardens  the  plants  standing  on  coal-ashes,  and  getting 
a daily  drop  of  water  in  oomtnon  with  other  things.  By  this  treatment 
they  flower  onoo  a year.  We  have  some  that  were  potted  on  in  very  rich 
unctuous  loam,  after  their  spring  flowering  was  over,  and  then  plunged  in 
water,  one  inoh  deep,  out  of  doors.  They  have  grown  prodigiously,  an  1 
are  now  flowering  profusely. 

Bedding  Geraniums  should  be  propagated  at  once  for  next  yoar,  and  the 
best  way  is  to  use  cuttings  only  two  or  three  joints  in  length,  and  pot  thi  rn 
singly  in  60-sized  pots.  By  being  struck  early,  there  is  time  for  the  plants 
to  make  ripe  wood  before  winter,  and  instead  of  waiting  till  July  for  bloom, 
they  will,  if  well  managed,  bo  in  full  bloom  in  May  next,  when  first  planted 
out. 

Tall-orowino  redders  need  a little  care  now  to  proteot  them  from  high 
winds.  A very  effectual  and  expeditious  method  is  to  insert  strong  stakes, 
and  run  a few  lengths  of  stout  tarred  string  amongst  them,  so  as  to  form 
a support  to  the  back  and  front  of  every  row.  Small  forked  branches  will 
serve  tho  same  purpose  where  the  plants  aro  not  sufficiently  regular  to  bo 
supported  with  string. 

JFruft  (foartren  nntt  ©relwrtf  IJouae. 

Plum-trees  in  orchard-houses  nre  in  many  oases  covered  with  fly.  If 
this  is  not  checked,  tho  trees  will  bo  barren  next  season.  Make  a strong 
infusion  of  tobacco,  and  at  the  same  time  dissolve  a little  glue  ; mix  them 
together,  and  add  water  in  a large  tub,  and  into  the  mixture  dip  the  trees. 
Any  that  are  too  large  to  bo  dipped  must  bo  laid  on  their  sides  and  well 
syringed.  Those  dipped  must  also  be  syringed  the  next  day.  If  the 
labour  oan  be  found,  it  will  bo  more  effectual  to  paint  with  a soft  brush 
every  leaf,  under  and  upper  side,  with  a mixture  of  one  pound  of  dissolved 
glue,  one  pound  of  tobacco,  and  four  gallons  of  water.  The  leaves  will 
appear  after  the  operation  as  if  varnished,  but  not  a leaf  will  fall,  and  it 
will  make  an  end  of  the  vermin.  After  a few  days,  syringe  them  freely. 

Figs  producing  a second  crop  to  be  fed  liberally,  and  have  a top-dressing 
of  quite  rotten  dung.  The  top  growth  must  be  pinohed  back. 

ffirctnbouse  antt  ffionsetbatotp. 

Camellias  showing  their  flower-buds  at  the  points  of  the  new  shoots 
should  have  more  air  and  less  water.  The  syringe  need  not  be  used  any 
more  upon  them,  but  they  ought  never  to  go  dry  at  the  root,  for  that  is  a 
sure  way  to  cause  the  buds  to  fall. 

Pelargoniums  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  to  be  cut  down,  and  placed  in  a 
warm,  sheltered,  and  rather  shady  place  for  a week,  then  to  be  put  in  the 
full  sun  and  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root,  with  occasional  sprinklings  of  the 
stems  and  leaves  till  they  break,  and  then  to  be  repotted  back  into  small 
pots  with  sound  lumpy  turf  to  make  their  new  root3  in. 

Cinerarias  coming  up  in  seed-pans  to  be  pricked  out  as  30on  as  large 
enough  to  lift,  and  have  separate  thumb-pots,  with  light  rich  compost, 
and  be  put  in  a frame  to  grow  on.  By  securing  a vigorous  growth  from 
the  first,  they  will  be  less  troubled  with  fly,  and  make  fine  specimens. 
Those  who  have  not  sown  seed  yet  must  do  so  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too 
late. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  requiring  a shife  this  season  must  have  it  at 
once,  or  the  time  will  go  by  for  them  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  opera- 
tion. The  most  important  matter  of  all  is  to  secure  good  drainage  and  to 
use  the  compost  in  as  rough  a state  as  possible  consistent  with  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  plant.  Whenever  the  cultivator  is  in  doubt  about  the 
best  soil  for  any  hard-wooded  plant,  he  will  be  pretty  safe  in  using  half 
peat  and  half  loam,  both  in  a turfy  and  sweet  condition — the  more  elastio 
the  better. 

Fuchsias  must  be  syringed  twice  a day,  and  have  moderate  shade.  Fine 
plants  in  comparatively  small  pots  will  be  greatly  benefited  with  weak  liquid 
manure  every  three  or  four  days.  They  should  be  propagated  now  in 
quantity  for  next  year’s  supply.  The  smallest  cuttings  make  the  best  plants, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  cut  to  a joint.  A mild  bottom-heat  will  hasten  the 
formation  of  roots,  but  it  is  not  needful,  as  if  shut  up  in  a cold  frame,  and 
shaded  and  regularly  kept  sprinkled,  they  will  be  well  rooted  in  a fortnight. 
It  is  a saving  of  time  in  the  end  to  put  all  cuttings  singly  in  pots  at  this 
time  of  year,  as  they  can  be  allowed  to  fill  the  first  pots  with  roots,  so  as  to 
grow  strong  from  their  first  start.  In  preparing  pots  for  the  cuttings, 
use  smallest  sixties  or  thumbs  ; put  a mixture  of  turf  and  old  dung  over 
the  crocks,  nnd  fill  up  with  half  sand  and  half  leaf,  in  which  the  cuttings 
will  root  as  quickly  as  in  sand  alone  at  this  season,  and  have  something  to 
live  upon  while  filling  the  pots  with  roots.  This  is  tbe  best  method  for 
ama'eurs  who  are  much  away  from  home,  as  the  single  cuttings  require 
less  care  than  when  dibbled  into  sand  only  in  shallow  pans. 

Ericas. — At  this  time  of  year  it  is  usual  to  overhaul  the  heath  house 
and  make  notes  of  losses  and  of  desiderata,  and  to  shift  specimens  and  put 
in  cuttings  of  choice  kinds,  as  well  as  prepare  composts  for  future  use.  Tbe 
heath  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  clothes  the  sides  and 
tops  of  mountains,  and  springs  out  of  the  crevices  of  rocks,  growing  in 
very  sandy  soil,  suoh  as,  in  this  country,  we  call  peat,  and  is  found  on  our 
dry  heaths,  where  our  native  ling  grows.  One  of  the  first  things,  then,  for 
the  intending  heath-grower  to  do  is  to  select  a stock  of  soil,  and  having 
looked  out  a spot  where  it  is  black  and  unctuous-looking,  with  a good 
sprinkling  of  clear  bright  sand  sparkling  in  it,  he  may  proceed  to  clear  off 
the  rough  herbage  that  grows  upon  it — for  the  best  is  generally  found 
where  the  ling  grows  strongest;  then  to  pare  off  the  surface  only  a few 
inches  thick,  and  avoid  the  poor,  gray,  hungry  soil  that  lies  beneath.  The 
supply  should  be  renewed  every  year  or  two,  for  if  kept  too  long  it  loses  its 
fibrous  texture,  and  is  then  only  fit  for  very  small  stock  from  the  seed- 
pan  or  cutting-pot.  For  larger  plants,  soil  somewhat  fresh  and  lumpy  is 
best.  Some  peat  is  wanting  in  due  proportion  of  clear  white  sand.  This 
may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  silver  sand,  and  this  should  be  done 
upon  the  potting-bench,  as  soma  of  the  free-growing,  soft  varieties,  such 
as  Bowieana,  cruenta,  exsurgens,  flammea,  refulgens,  Willmoriana,  inter- 
media, metul fedora,  verticillata,  Bergiana,  cupressioa,  gracilis,  grandinosa, 
byemalis,  Linneana,  pyramidalis,  sulphurea,  <fcc.,  being  the  hardiest  and 
most  suitable  for  beginners,  will  flourish  best  in  a peat  not  very  sandy  ; 
whilst  the  very  hard-wooded,  or  delicate  growing  varieties,  such  as 
Hartnelli,  ampullacea,  aristata,  elegans,  Massoni,  Templeana,  tricolor, 
vestita,  Sprengelii,  gemmifera,  etc.,  though  very  beautiful,  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate,  and  require  a larger  proportion  of  silver  sand  in  tbe  soil. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  caution  the  inexperienced  against  falling  into  an 
error  we  have  known  amateurs  to  commit,  viz.,  the  mistaking  bog  soil,  met 
with  in  swamps  and  by  river-sides,  for  the  peat  soil  above  described  ; for  no 
composition,  however  carefully  prepared,  can  enter  into  competition  with 
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pure  native  peat  soil  for  heath-growing  houses.  As  the  heaths 
delight  in  a cool  airy  Iiousp,  they  must  not  be  associated  with  such  soft- 
wooded  plants  as  pelargoniums,  cinerarias,  <fro.,  but  must  either  have  a 
house  to  themselves  or  have  for  their  associates  other  hard-wooded 
plants  which  will  bear  the  treatment  the  heath  requires.  In  the 
latter  case,  a low  span-roof  housp,  with  side-lights  to  open,  or  with  venti- 
lators instead,  and  wilh  slate  benches  or  beds  of  gravel,  upon  which  the 
plants  stand  cool,  and  are  not  so  subject  to  alterations  of  temperature  and 
moisture  as  they  are  upon  spline  stages,  and  in  “pitched”  or  “lean-to” 
houses,  is  the  kind  of  place  in  which  the  heath  delights.  Some  cultivators 
manage  them  very  successfully  in  houses  with  a northern  aspect;  and  in 
such  houses  the  hardier  kinds  of  ferns  may  be  cultivated  with  them,  and 
will  form  a very  pleasant  accompaniment;  but  let  the  house  be  of  what 
kind  it  may,  above  oil  things  it  is  important  that  thorough  ventilation 
should  be  provided;  for  when  the  weather  is  neither  frosty  nor  foggy  esta- 
blished plants  can  scarcely  have  too  much  air.  The  heating  apparatus 
need  not  be  powerful,  its  only  use  being  to  keep  the  temperature  just  above 
freezing  point,  and  occasionally,  in  wet  weather,  to  dry  up  damp,  at  which 
time  the  top  ventilators  should  be  sufficiently  open  for  the  moisture 
to  escape  ; but  where  young  stock  are  to  be  reared,  a common  garden 
frame  or  a low  pit  is  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  as  in  such  places 
young  plants  may  be  made  to  grow  more  freely.  Indeed,  in  Buch  places 
alone  thousands  of  nice  little  specimens,  loaded  with  flowers,  are  annually 
produced  for  the  London  market. 

Sfobr  anb  <5?rcl)fb  Tftottsc. 

Orchids. — The  general  collection  may  be  kept  in  perfect  health  now 
without  fire-heat,  by  shutiing  up  earlv,  and  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the 
house  to  cause  a humid  atmosphere.  Do  not  shade  oveir-inueh — generally 
from  ten  till  three  will  be  quite  sufficient  from  this  time,  till  shading  is 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Small  specimens  of  Stanhopeas  should  be 
now  shifted  into  large  baskets,  in  which  they  can  push  their  flowers  down- 
wards. The  best  material  to  fill  the  baskets  with  is  chopped  moss,  and  the 
tough  felt-like  fibre  of  good  peat,  with  all  the  soil  removed.  The  baskets 
should  be  shallow.  After  shifting,  keep  them  well  supplied  with  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  but  only  moderately  moist  at  the  root.  Specimens  that 
do  not  require  a shift  are  to  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  flowering,  in  order  to  assist  the  completion  of  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
then  they  must  be  reduced  to  a state  of  rest  by  gradually  withholding 
water,  or  to  have  but  little  until  they  again  begin  to  grow.  All  the  Stan- 
hopeas will  grow  in  either  house. 

forcing  ^ft. 

Melons  swelling  fruit  to  have  plenty  of  weak  manure-water ; those 
ripening  their  fruit  to  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  but  if  kept  too  dry  will  get  in- 
fested with  red  spider,  so  endeavour  to  keep  them  in  good  health  on  the 
smallest  possible  supplies,  and  give  plenty  of  air.  Those  that  have  borne 
pood  crops  may  be  cut  back,  and  set  to  work  again  with  the  help  of  linings 
to  the  beds.  Keep  these  rather  close  after  pruning  in,  and  frequently 
sprinkle  the  sides  of  the  frames  and  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  give  only 
moderate  waterings  at  the  root.  Never  allow  water  to  fall  on  the 
main  stems.  If  the  plants  cut  in  appear  rather  poor,  let  them  break  mode- 
rately, and  then  remove  a portion  of  the  soil  from  one  side  of  the  roots, 
and  replace  with  fresh  turfy  loam.  When  the  roots  have  run  into  the  new 
stuff,  do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  and  they  will  swell  a second  crop  ad- 
mirably. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Where  the  fruit  is  still  hanging,  give  plenty 
of  air,  and  every  morning  a light  skiff  with  the  syringe  over  the  leaves. 
Stop  the  strongest  shoots  a few  at  a time,  to  swell  the  ripe  buds.  Trained 
trees  are  generally  loaded  with  superfluous  wood,  through  the  prevalence 
of  a delusion  in  favour  of  plenty  to  choose  from  at  the  winter  pruning. 
Choose  now,  and  remove  all  that  will  not  be  wanted,  and  what  is  left  will 
ripen  properly. 

Vines  now  require  air  night  and  day  from  the  time  the  grapes  are 
gathered,  unless  they  are  in  poor  condition,  and  the  wood  very  green.  If 
so,  shut  up  early,  and  in  another  eight  or  ten  days  the  wood  will  be  getting 
hard,  and  then  there  may  be  air  on  night  and  day.  Grapes  ripening  not 
to  be  syringed,  but  to  have  a moderately  moist  atmosphere  and  plenty  of 
air. 

Pines. — The  bottom-heat  must  be  kept  up,  and  there  must  be  plenty  of 
room  between  the  plants  for  a free  circulation  of  air.  Do  not  shade.  Maintain 
a moderate  humidity  among  all  advancing  crops,  and  young  stock,  and  in 
giving  air  guard  against  drying  winds  and  draughts  by  keeping  one  side 
close  while  the  other  is  open.  Where  the  fruit  is  swelling  nicely,  sprinkle 
the  surface  of  the  paths  and  soil  frequently  ; but  where  the  fruit  is  chang- 
ing colour,  discontinue  the  sprinkling,  and  give  only  just  enough  moisture 
to  keep  the  plants  in  health.  After  cutting  fruit  earth  up  the  stools,  and 
give  a brisk  bottom-heat  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Beds  in  which  pines  are 
plunged  must  be  kept  constantly  moist,  as  the  heat  will  not  riso  through 
any  dry  material. 


ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

I have  been  much  amused  in  reading  the  works  of  some  of  our  great 
authors  on  gardening,  especially  landscape  gardeners;  and  my  opinion 
is  that  we  have  not  made  much  progress  in  the  present  century.  Tasso 
and  Milton  have  been  considered  as  the  heralds  of  this  improvement. 
In  the  garden  of  Armida  of  the  one,  and  in  tho  Paradise  of  the  other,  some 
of  the  beautiful  combinations  of  nature  are  described  ; but  it  really 
appears  to  me  extravagant  to  imagine  that  either  of  them  bad  an  idea 
that  he  was  giving  a design  for  constructors  of  gardens  to  copy  ; and  if 
not,  they  only  admired  what  others  had  admired  before  them,  they  only 
described  what  others  had  previously  described.  Witness  Cicero’s  de- 
scription of  bis  villa  at  Arpinum,  or  that  of  tho  villa  of  Lucullus  on  the 
height  of  Misenum.  Witness  the  grounds  which  Npro  laid  out.  and 
Tacitus  describes.  These  in  some  degreo  anticipated  Addison,  Pope, 
Brirtgeman,  and  Kent,  whom  we  consider  the  originators  of  landscape 
gardening  in  modern  Europe,  as  they  not  only  admired  nnd  described 
picturesque  scenery,  bur.  they  imitated  it.  There  seems  to  have  been 
almost  a spontaneous  effort,  of  reformation  in  the  Style  of  gardening 
in  Prance  and  England.  Dufresnoy  succeeded  to  Lo  Notre  in  1700  ns 
director  of  the  French  monarch's  gardens,  lie  constructed  several  gar- 
dens iri  which  natural  beauties  were  imitated  ; hut  his  example  was  only 
admired  by  his  countrymen  ami  not  followed.  Dufresnoy  was  a man  of 
taste  and  a poet  of  merit,  and  his  designs,  or  similar  ones,  wore  executed 


before  such  constructions  appeared  in  England.  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
excellent  papers  on  Imagination,  in  the  “Spectator”  (No.  414),  says 
English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France 
and  Italy,  where  we  see  a Inrge  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  represents  everywhere  an 
artificial  ludeness  much  more  charming  than  that  neatness  and  elegancy 
which  wo  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  country.  Now  Addison  in 
the  same  essay  was  advocating  landscape  gardening,  and  attempted  to 
exemplify  it  at  his  seat,  Bitton,  near  Rugby.  He  bad  travelled  in  France 
but  a few  years  previously.  He  was  a contemporary  of  Dufresnoy,  and 
therefore  is  one  of  the  best  authorities.  The  essay  of  Addison  above 
cited  is  dated  June,  1712,  and  is  the  first  that  ever  appeared  in  which  an 
imitation  of  nature  is  advocated  as  the  basis  of  ornamental  gardening. 
This  was  followed  by  another  in  the  same  work  (No.  477).  To  this 
succeeded  an  essay  by  Pope,  dated  September,  1713,  in  the  “ Guardian  ” 
(No.  173).  Two  years  afterwards  he  purchased  bis  villa  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  laid  out  the  garden  in  the  style  which  he  admired.  In  1732 
he  published  his  epistle  to  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  first 
work  in  which  aDy  precise  rules  for  landscape  gardening  are  laid  down. 
Tbe  rules,  from  the  shortness  of  the  composition,  are  of  course  compen- 
dious, but  they  contain  the  fundamental  principles  of  tbe  art.  Four-and- 
twenty  linos  include  the  whole.  I conclude  these  remarks  by  quoting 
them : 

To  build,  to  riant,  whatever  you  intend; 

To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend  ; 

To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot : 

In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot, 

Hut  treat  the  goddess  like  a modest  fair — 

Not  over-dress,  nor  leave  he'*  wholly  bare  ; 

Let  not  each  beauty  ev’rywhere  be  spv'd. 

Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 

He  gains  all  points  who  pleasingly  confounds, 

Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all : 

That  tells  the  waters  or  to  rise  or  fall. 

Or  helps  th’  ambitious  hill  the  heav’ns  to  scale. 

Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale ; 

Calls  in  tbe  country,  catches  opening  glades. 

Joins  willing  woods,  and  varies  shades  from  shades ; 

Now  breaks,  or  now  directs  th’  intending  lines  ; 

Paints  as  you  plant,  and,  as  you  work,  designs. 

Still  follow  sense,  of  ev’ry  art  the  soul ; 

Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a whole. 

Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance. 

Start  e'en  from  difficulty,  strike  from  chance. 

Nature  shall  join  you,  time  shall  make  it  grow; 

A work  to  wonder  at — perhaps  a Stow. 

William  Giles. 


to  <®uerte$* 

— ■ 

Asparagus  Bed.— George. — As  to  the  length  of  time  an  asparagus  bed 
may  be  kept  on  depends  very  much  on  soil,  climate,  and  management.  We 
know  some  beds  that  are  a quarter  of  a century  old  and  in  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  we  know  some  that  are  only  seven  years  old,  and  that  were  never 
worth  a farthing  per  linear  yard.  Preventing  the  ripening  of  seed  by  early 
removal  of  the  berries  will  no  doubt  tend  to  conserve  the  vigour  of  the 
plants.  Greenhouse  plants  for  winter  and  spring  are  plentiful — Cytisus, 
Primula  prrenitens,  Cinerarias,  Gauntlet  Pelargoniums,  White  Ageratura, 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Justicias,  Echeveria  secunda,  Erica  hyemalis,  and 
Daphne  Indica  are  tbe  principal  subjects  grown,  but  many  more  may  be 
added  to  the  list.  The  best  plants  for  plunging  in  spring  are  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Crocuses  for  the  first  start,  and  Yellow  Alyssum,  perennial 
Iberis,  and  Arabis  alpina  to  succeed  them.  If  you  can  do  Spirea  Japonica 
well,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  very  best  of  plunging  plants. 

Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Last  Show.—A.n  error  occurred  in  our  report  of 
this  show  in  representing  that  the  awards  for  Show  Pelargoniums  in  the 
trade  class  were  to  Mr.  Turner  first,  and  Mr.  Fraser  second.  The  collec- 
tions from  these  two  exhibitors  were  considered  so  equal  in  merit  that  to 
each  competitor  was  awarded  a first  prize. 

Leyton,  Walthamstow , Woodford,  and  Wanstead  Floricultural  Society. — 
The  flower-show  of  this  sooiety  took  place  at  J.  G.  Barclay’s,  Esq.,  Knott’s 
Green,  Leyton,  on  the  11th.  Two  tickets  for  the  show  came  into  our 
bands  on  the  10th,  and  we  had  then  too  many  engagements  before  us  to 
make  arrangements  for  reporting.  We  will  never  again  report  any  show 
unless  we  have  good  notice,  say  a week  at  least.  It  is  absurd  for  people 
who  are  preparing  months  beforehand  to  defer  giving  us  notice  till  within 
a few  hours  of  the  event,  and  then  expect  it  to  be  reported.  We  have  put 
ourselves  to  many  inconveniences  to  oblige,  but  will  do  so  “never  no 
more.” 

Herbaceous  Plants.— J.  W.  B.— Two  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
present  month  are  Campanula  alpiua  nnd  Phlox  amoeua.  Great  sheets 
of  these  hardy  plants  are  delightful  if  well  placed,  but  they  have  very  little 
beauty  in  a botanic  garden,  as  they  cannot  there  be  associated  with 
suitable  relief  agents.  Let  us  know  when  you  have  obtained  all  the  plants 
in  your  list.  As  to  the  best  time  to  buy  or  plant,  any  time  is  best  that  you 
can  do  it  most  conveniently.  The  rule  wo  follow  is  this : whenever  we 
meet  with  a plant  of  which  we  desire  a bit  to  begin  with,  is  the  best  time 
to  secure  a bit  and  make  a beginning.  In  other  words,  the  best  time  for 
anything  is  when  you  can  get  it.  . 

Acrophyllum  venosum. — Senex. — The  judgment  was  perfectly  right. 
Yours  was  the  largest  plant,  and  was  in  every  sense  respectable,  but  your 
competitor  brought  a plant  better  grown,  though  a smaller  specimen  ; it 
was  round,  dense,  anil  bright,  and  above  every  bit  of  bloom  was  a red 
crown  of  young  loaves,  which  in  yours  were  wanting.  We  oooasionally 
point  out  errors  in  judgment,  but  we  take  care  to  have  reason  on  our 
side  first.  According  to  the  canon  you  lay  down,  you  would  plaoo  the 
elephant  in  the  first  rank  in  the  ordor  of  boauty  nnd  the  antelope  in  tho 
last,  with  the  eamel  between  thorn.  When  we  nro  called  upon  to  decide 
that  case,  if  we  are  told  to  judge  according  to  beauty,  we  shall  givo  tho 
antelope  first  prize,  the  camel  second,  nnd  the  elephant  tnird. 

Wcigelias. — H.  Walson.— We  suppose  all  the  spooies  and  varieties  now 
in  cultivation  to  be  hardy.  We  cannot  aver  that  they  nro  so,  tor  we  have 
not  tried  them  all  in  open  borders  ; some  of  them,  indeed,  are  scareo  and 
dear,  and  nro  not  likely  to  l»o  much  planted  out  until  they  are  oheaper. 
But  wo  should  have  no  hesitation  at  nil  in  planting  out  from  pots  any  and 
every  kind  of  Weigolia  wo  could  get,  nnd  this  is  as  good  a lime  ns  any  for 
such  a business. 


June  22,  1867.] 
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Abtificial  Stone  is  one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  the  em' 
bellishment  of  gardens.  It  is  true  that  real  stone  is  to  be  preferred, 
but  the  cost  is  a serious  impediment  to  its  general  adoption.  The 
difference  of  cost  of  works  of  art  in  real  and  artificial  stone  is  not 
due  alone  to  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  material,  for  indeed, 
bulk  for  bulk,  and  regarded  as  to  bulk  merely,  it  is  probable  that 
stone  would  always  and  everywhere  be  found  cheaper  than  any 
imitation  of  it.  The  advantage  of  adopting  a composition  is  that 
it  may  be  impressed  with  any  desired  form  without  the  aid  of  the 
sculptor.  To  cast  a mass  of  pasty  material  in  a mould  is  a com- 
paratively costless  process,  but  to  chisel  a block  of  stone  to  produce 
a result  equivalent  to  the  taking  of  a cast  of  a good  pattern  must  be 
under  any  circumstances  an  expensive  proceeding;  and  the  great 
interest  attaching  to  stone  manufacture  arises  out  of  the  saving  of 
the  cost  of  skilled  labour,  and  the  case  is  analagous  to  that 
of  printed  pictures  versus  oil  or  water  colour  originals.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago,  we  strongly  recommended  to  public  favour  a 
material  which  subsequently  became  famous  under  the  designation 
of  Ransome’s  Patent  Imperishable  Siliceous  Stone.  It  was 
unquestionably  the  best  substitute  for  stone  at  that  time  invented, 
and  was  alike  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  durability,  as  for  its 
bright  crystalline  texture,  and  the  highly  artistic  character  of  the 
works — such  as  balustrades,  jardinets,  statuary,  fountains,  and  vases 
— that  were  produced  in  it.  This  stone  was  largely  employed  by 
architects,  builders,  and  landscape  gardeners,  as  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  frost-proof,  and  its  beautiful  texture  and  hardness 
rendered  it  fit  for  any  purpose  to  which  the  best  marbles  would  be 
applied,  provided  only  it  could  be  modelled  or  cast  in  the  required 
form,  which  was  generally  speaking  a merely  mechanical  operation. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Imperishable  Siliceous  Stone  it 
became  apparent  that  the  process  was  in  some  points  defective. 
This  stone  is  wholly  composed  of  siliceous  grit  and  a soda-flux.  It 
is  cast  in  the  required  forms,  and  then  subjected  for  a considerable 
length  of  time  to  heat,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  partially  convert  the 
mass  into  glass,  or  rather  to  form  a glassy  kind  of  cement  throughout 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  material,  owing  to  the  chemical  combination 
of  the  silica  and  the  alkali,  in  a manner  very  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  necessity  of  subjecting 
the  material  to  heat  for  a great  length  of  time  was  always  felt  to 
be  an  impediment  to  its  universal  employment ; for  during  the 
process  of  baking  accidents  would  happen,  and  at  the  best  there  was 
a great  outlay,  so  that  a more  simple  process  of  manufacture  was 
greatly  to  be  desired.  This  has  at  last  been  attained,  and  we  were 
present  yesterday  at  a great  demonstration  made  in  the  presence  of 
a commission  of  scientific  men  at  the  works  of  the  Patent  Concrete 
Stone  Company,  East  Greenwich,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
that  imperishable  stone  of  admirable  texture  and  appearance  may 
be  made  at  a cheap  rate,  and  of  a quality  which  renders  it  in  many 
respects  preferable  to  the  best  products  of  the  quarry.  Mr. 
Frederick  Ransome,  the  inventor  of  the  new  process,  was  led  to  its 
discovery  by  an  inductive  process  of  thought,  and  it  is  in 
some  sense  a counterpart  of  his  former  invention  ; but  the 
baking  process  is  dispensed  with,  and  there  i3  no  need  for  the 
employment  of  pure  silica,  or  for  any  length  of  time  to  elapse 
between  the  casting  in  the  mould  and  the  transference  of  the  finished 
work  to  the  hands  of  the  purchaser.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  patent  concrete  stone  is  in  some  part  the  result  of  Mr.  Ransome’s 
inquiries  and  experiments  when  acting  as  adviser  in  reference  to  the 
preservation  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  the 
facings  of  which  are  fast  decaying,  owing  to  the  corrosive  action  of 
the  sulphurous  acid  which  always  exists  in  appreciable  quantity  in 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  coal. 
Mr.  Ransome’s  leading  idea  has  been  to  take  advantage  of  the 
readiness  wiili  which  certain  alkalies  and  silica  combine  together 
• — in  other  words,  to  assimilate  the  manufacture  of  stone  to  that  of 
glass,  and  to  produee  in  stone,  or  rather  in  an  imitation  stone,  all 
the  qualities  of  glass  minus  its  transparency  and  fragility,  the  last 
named  of  its  properties  being  doubtless  a result  simply  of  the  thin- 
ness of  the  plates  in  which  it  is  manufactured.  It  is  astonishing 
how  simple  are  the  solutions  usually  to  puzzling  problems,  ivhen 
we  know  them  • at  all  events,  it  proves  to  be  so  in  the  present  case. 
No.  112,  New  Series. — Yol.  X; 


Wc  saw  yesterday  some  beautiful  works  of  art  in  imitation  stone, 
produced  by  a process  which  wc  may  fairly  pronounce  to  be  in- 
stantaneous. Certain  quantities  of  chalk  and  sand  arc  mixed 
together  with  a due  proportion  of  silicate  of  soda.  The  chemical 
combination  of  these  ingredients  is  impossible,  and  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  success.  The  soda  and  the  silica  separate,  and  the  silica 
combines  with  lime  and  forms  a silicate  which  is  of  a hard  im- 
perishable nature.  Thus  is  produced  the  patent  conarcte  stone,  at  a 
price  not  greatly  in  advance  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  it  consists, 
and  in  artistic  forms  equal  in  beauty  of  design  and  finish  to  the  best 
productions  of  the  sculptor’s  chisel — that  is,  in  respect  of  such 
works  as  edging  curbs,  finials,  cornices,  and  other  works  of  every- 
day usefulness,  and  which  admit  of  endless  repetition  from  one 
design. 

The  question  arose  amongst  the  persons  assembled  to  witness 
the  process  yesterday,  “ How  long  will  this  stone  last  ? ” We  can 
throw  some  light  upon  the  question.  When  Mr.  Ransome  first 
discovered  the  new  process,  in  the  year  1863,  he  placed  at  our 
service,  for  trial  at  Stoke  Newington,  several  examples  of  products 
adapted  for  garden  use.  We  selected  about  fifty  yards  of  an 
elegant  edging  curb,  which  was  appropriated  to  form  the  front  of 
the  border  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the  display  by  the  plung- 
ing system  is  carried  out.  That  edging  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  frosts  on  a cold  clay  soil,  and  it  is  in  no  way  changed, 
except  for  the  better,  since  it  was  originally  put  down.  It  is  in 
fact  harder  than  it  was  originally,  and  so  exceedingly  beautiful 
that  we  confess  we  have  not  yet  met  with  its  match  in  that  respect. 
We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Patent  Concrete  Stone  is 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  embellishment  of  gardens 
and  buildings,  and  to  serve  many  other  purposes  to  which  stone  is 
usually  applied,  and  at  considerably  less  expense.  The  company 
engaged  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Ransome’s  patent  have  judiciously 
employed  able  artists  to  design  various  useful  works  in  the  new 
material,  and  we  anticipate  for  it  a great  and  continually  increasing 
demand.  At  all  events,  it  merits  the  attention  of  all  whose  avoca- 
tions render  the  cost  of  stone  a matter  of  any  consideration. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Second  Great  Exhibition,  Wednesday,  June  19. 

This  exhibition  was  favoured  with  delightful  weather,  and  a genial  tem- 
perature, and  the  company  assembled  at  an  early  hour  in  extra  full  force. 
As  an  exhibition  it  was  quite  equal  to  the  average,  that  is  to  say,  rich,  full, 
tasteful  in  arrangement,  and  abounding  in  interest.  Stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  largely  represented,  and  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  dis- 
play, Ixoras,  Francisceas,  and  Pimelias,  giving  richness  of  colour,  and  amply 
compensating  for  the  scarcity  of  azaleas  and  roses.  The  bank  devoted  to 
Pelargoniums  was  exceedingly  rich  with  the  grand  groups  from  Mr. 
Turner,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Nye,  and  other  exhibitors,  and  the  display  of 
colour  here  was  gorgeous.  On  the  bank  immediately  facing  this  were 
staged  the  new  florists’  flowers,  of  which  there  were  many  meritorious  con- 
tributions. The  orchid  bank  bounding  the  upper  side  of  the  central  space 
was  richly  furnished,  and  the  groups  from  the  gardens  of  H.  H.  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  and  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  attracted,  as  they  well  deserved  to  do,  con- 
tinuous and  unqualified  admiration.  The  smaller  banks  lower  down  were 
filled  with  groups  of  fancy  pelargoniums,  ferns,  and  miscellanies;  and 
beyond  all,  shining  in  the  distance  like  a galaxy  of  stars  upon  the 
horizon,  were  the  lovely  flowers  of  a group  of  fifty  plants  of  Liliurn 
auratum  from  Mr.  Bull,  a splendid  display  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  of  modern  times.  That  there  should  be  a ridiculous  group  of 
the  ridiculous  Raphanus  caudatus,  or  tailed  radish,  beside  the  Liliums 
was  a misfortune ; but  probably  the  radish  is  not  so  ridiculous  a thing 
considered  commercially  as  horticulturally.  Beyond,  in  the  annexe,  fruits 
and  flowers  abounded,  and  as  usual  very  few  people  could  see  them  : it 
is  an  inconvenient  narrow  corridor,  and  sometimes  a trap  for  the  east 
wind.  Farther  on  still,  the  tent  of  Mr.  John  Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  glowed 
with  the  splendour  of  thousands  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  kalmias, 
not  wanting  in  admirers,  for  the  tent  was  crowded  from  soon  after  two 
o’clock  till  dusk.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing,  that  people  of 
all  sorts  had  seasonable  entertainment,  and  that  this  was  in  every  sense 
a glorious  exhibition,  and  a reunion  alike  for  horticulturists  and  the 
seekers  of  pleasure.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  report  in  the  usual  way  on 
the  composition  of  the  gathering  in  general  and  in  particular. 

Pelargoniums  constituted  the  principal  feature  as  respects  a display  of 
colour,  and  were  extremely  good.  In  the  trade  class  for  nine  show 
varieties,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  first,  with  fine  fresh  specimens  of  Royal 
Albert,  Viola,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Patroness,  Lord  Clyde,  Guillaume 
Severeyns,  a splendid  plant  of  this  splendid  variety;  Regina  formosa, 
Jewess,  Mary  Hoyle,  very  fine,  the  petals  as  broad,  and  the  flowers  as 
round  and  smooth  as  when  exhibited  as  a seedling.  How  well  Mr.  Hoyle’s 
varieties  wear  ! Mr.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge  Nurseries,  second,  with  Atny, 
Fair  Rosamond,  Excelsior,  Favourite,  Lord  Clyde,  Princess  of  Prussia, 
one  of  the  finest  whites  known;  Inez,  Ariel,  Guillaume  Severeyns,  the 
last  extra  fine.  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Son,  of  Islewortb,  third,  with  Pasha, 
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Purity,  Patrician,  fine,  the  flowers  large,  smooth,  and  richly  coloured ; 
Lyotard,  Caractacuw,  splendid  for  colour;  Constance,  Regina  formosa, 
Favourite,  Bacchus. — In  the  class  for  nine  plants  from  amateurs,  Mr.  Nye, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Manor,  Windsor,  first,  with  Madlle. 
Patti,  Conflagration,  Pericles,  Empress  Eugenie,  Lord  Chanoellor,  Inter- 
national, Perdita,  Lord  Clyde,  Fair  Rosamond.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Ward, 
gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq  , Leyton,  with  Diana,  Viola,  Bacchus, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Conflagration,  Madame  Furtado,  Caliban,  Fairest  of 
the  Fair,  Lord  Clyde.  Third,  Mr.  Crawley,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Houghton, 
Esq.,  Leyton  : in  this  lot  were  nice  examples  of  Landseer,  The  Charmer, 
Lucy,  Mirabeau,  and  Rosy  Gem.  The  tickets  attached  to  Mr.  Crawley’s 
plants  were  very  badly  written ; we  hope  he  will  be  enabled  to  improve 
this  part  of  his  contribution  in  any  future  appearance  as  an  exhibitor. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Windsor,  gardener  to  R.  Ravenhill,  Esq.,  Essex,  who  had  good 
examples  of  Pericles,  Eugenie  Lsgravere,  a good  white;  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
Caractacus,  a small  flower,  wanting  finish,  but  glorious  for  its  lovely  tinge 
of  violet  and  its  abundance  of  bloom  ; Conqueror,  and  Madlle.  Patti. — In 
the  trade  class  for  six  fancies,  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge  Road,  first,  with 
the  finest  six  Pelargoniums  (of  any  class)  in  the  show ; they  were  of  great 
size,  most  beautifully  moulded  to  a watch-glass  convexity,  extravagantly 
flowery  and  fresh ; in  fact,  verging  towards  the  azalea  extreme  of  colour 
and  precise  training  ; shall  we  say  ? — yes,  we  will  say — the  perfection  of  per- 
fectness in  every  respect  except  one — they  were  too  much  alike;  they 
wanted  at  least  two  very  light  kinds  to  make  variety  of  colouring.  The 
varieties  in  this  group  were  Hebe,  Ellen  Beck,  Miss  in  her  Teens,  Lady 
Craven,  Arabella  Goddard,  Roi  des  Fantaisies.  Second,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
with  Sarah  Turner,  Delicatum  (passe),  Anne  Page,  this  turns  out  to  be  a 
first-rate  exhibition  variety,  and  justifies  the  place  given  it  the  other  day 
as  a seedling ; Silver  Mantle,  Mrs.  Dorling,  Clemanthe,  the  last  extra 
good.  Third,  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Son,  with  very  pretty,  small,  round 
headed  plants  of  Fairy,  Arabella  Goddard,  Lucy,  The  Rover,  Delicatum, 
Acme,  Roi  des  Fantaisies. — In  the  class  for  amateurs,  first,  Mr.  Donald, 
gardener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton,  with  pretty  round-headed  plants, 
in  an  admirably  managed  and  quite  fresh  state,  of  Ellen  Beck, 
Hebe,  Marionette,  Cloth-of-Silver,  Celestial,  Roi  des  Fantaisies.  Second, 
Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  Amersham,  Bucks,  with 
Clemanihe,  Delicatum,  Zoe,  Eleanor,  Madame  Dolby,  Bridesmaid.  Equal 
second,  Mr.  Windsor,  wiih  Miss  in  her  Teens,  Delicatum,  Mrs.  Ford,  good, 
and  especially  so  for  lively  colour;  Roi  des  Fantaisies,  Arabella  Goddard, 
Godfrey  Turner.  Third,  Mr.  S.  Crawley,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Houghton, 
Esq.,  Leyton,  with  Loveliness,  C'oth-of-Silver,  Arabella  Goddard,  De- 
light, Countess  of  Waldegrave,  Mrs.  Ford.  This  lot  was  so  well  done 
that  we  can  consistently  encourage  Mr.  Crawley  to  persevere;  in  a few 
years  he  may  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  when  he  is  there  we  hope 
he  will  write  plain  legible  tickets,  as  he  will  be  farther  off  than  now. 

Orchids. — In  the  great  class  for  fifteen  plants,  Mr.  C.  PenDy,  gardener 
to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park,  took  first  place  most 
honourably  with  a splendid  group,  comprising  a fine  example  of  Cypripedium 
grandiflorum,  with  twenty  flowers  ; Cattleya  mossias,  Cattltya  mossite 
superba,  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  extra  fine ; Aerides  crispuro 
Lindleyana,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  Anguloa  Ruckeri,  Oncidium  crispum, 
Odontoglossum  naeviura  major,  with  eight  spikes  out  and  five  coming,  fine; 
Vanda  suavis,  Ccelogyne  pandurata,  Odontoglossum  cordatum,  with  two 
spikes  ; Dendrobium  Doyanum,  with  six  spikes  ; Aerides  Larpentse,  Lselia 
purpurata.  Second, ;Mr.  Wilson, gardenertoW. Marshall,  Esq.,  Enfieht,  with 
a beautiful  group,  comprising  a fine  Cypripedium  Stonei.with  three  flowers  ; 
Cypripedium  villosum,  admirably  done,  with  eighteen  fine  flowers  ; the 
pretty  Orchis  foliosa,  which  lights  up  the  grassy  hollows  of  Madeira  with 
its  lovely  spikes  of  purple;  Aerides  odoratum,  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum, 
very  fine  ; Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  Cattleya  mossise,  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum,  dirty  and  out  of  season;  Phalamopsis  grandiflora,  Cattleya 
Watneri,  wiih  two  flowers;  Odontoglossum  hastatum,  Selinipedium  cauda- 
tum,  with  tails  over  two  feet  long ; Laelia  purpurata,  and  Calanthe  voratrifolia. 
Third,Mr.  Gidney,  gardener  to  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  IIoddesdon,with  good  examples 
of  Aerides  Lobbitina,  two  spikes  of  rich  purplish  rose  flowers  ; Aerides  Lar- 
peritac,  Cattleya  Aclandire,  and  others.  Fourth,  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W. 
Beck,  Esq,  Isleworth,  with  Saccolabium  praomorsum,  Cypripedium  Hookeri, 
wit"  seven  tt  wers,  a beautifully  finished  example;  Onctdiunt  papilio  with 
three  ofits  peculiarhutterfly-liks  f)  wers  Hnd  leavesfinelv  spotted  ; Lneliapur- 
puiata.  Mr.  Peed  had  a pretty  group,  in  which  we  noticed  a Dice  Dendro- 
bium  rienstflorum  and  a good  Aerides  odoratum.—  In  the  trade  class  for  six, 
Messrs.  Vettch  and  Son  had  first  place,  with  Cypripedium  Veitchii,  in  the 
way  ot  C.  grandiflorum;  Anguloa  Clowesii, Aerides  Lindleyana,  Cypripedium 
barbatum  major,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  Loelia  purpurata.  Seoond,  Mr.  B. 
S.  Williams,  with  a fine  Cypripedium  barhatum  superbura,  Phalrenopsis 
grandiflora,  Aerides  odoratum  purpureum,  Dendrobium  moxchatum, 
a fine  example  of  this  beautiful  Dendrobe,  which  is  always  worth 
notice  for  its  curious  mixture  of  amber,  brown,  and  pink  colours  ; Vanda 
suavis,  Saccolabium  guttatum  superbum.  Third,  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Son,  of  Kingston,  who  had  a pretty  Aerides  Lobbianum  and  a good  Liclia 
purpurata,  with  others. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


PINAL  GATHERINGS  PROM  THE  MANCHESTER 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

As  an  inhabitant  of  the  district,  and  as  one  deeply  interested  ns  an 
exhibitor  in  the  success  of  this  great  undertaking,  I beg  you  to  accept 
the  hearty  thanks  of  myself  and  friends  for  your  full,  impartial,  and  most 
instructive  report  published  in  last  week’s  Magazine.  That  you  did  not 
spare  us  when  speaking  of  our  failings  is  consistent  with  the  plan  on 
which  the  Magazine  has  always  been  conducted,  and  the  only  plan  that 
should  be  tolerated  ; for  what  good  use,  1 would  ask,  can  be  accomplished 
by  reports  that  consist  mainly  of  flatteries,  ill  or  well  bestowed,  and  which 
therefore  do  not  furnish  to  faulty  exhibitors  a single  hint  of  what  is 
really  required  of  them?  Having  made  copious  notes  on  the  various  sub- 
.10  us  exhibited,  I will,  with  your  permission,  make  a supplemonlary  report, 
taking  1111  only  those  subjects  on  which  you  have  not  made  any  remark. 

Ma.  Joseph  Newton's  Landscape  Loans. — These  were  exhibited  by 
Alt.  Jn  ‘i'll  Ni  wtOD,  1I11)  well-known  landscape  gardener  and  garden  archi- 
te1 ',  ot  LI,  Ox  lord  Tenure,  Edgewure  Jfoad,  London,  and  wore  attractive  I 
on  account  of  their  great  size  and  exceeding  beauty.  I was  particularly  { 


attracted  by  Mr.  Newton’s  plans  for  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  which  I con- 
sider far  preferable  to  those  from  Mr.  Hornblower,  the  favoured  com- 
petitor, because  the  main  idea  is  a park — that  is  to  say,  the  designs  have 
what  is  termed  “ breadth,”  and  are  calculated  to  produce  spacious  and 
dignified  landscape  effects;  whereas  Mr.  Hornblower’s  are  broken  up  into 
a number  of  separate  gardens,  into  so  many  separate  blocks  and  partitions 
in  fact,  that  “ breadth  ” is  lost  entirely,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  the  eye 
to  range  over  an  ample  space,  and  enjoy  the  sense  of  liberty  which  belongs 
to  a scene  the  boundaries  of  which  are  nowhere  clearly  defined.  But 
passing  from  this  topic,  which  is  in  a measure  controversial,  let  me  speak 
of  Mr.  Newton’s  plans  as  spirited,  original,  grand  in  purpose,  and,  in 
respect  of  mechanical  getting  up,  perfect.  I was  much  pleased  with  a 
plan  for  a great  hotel  with  still  greater  conservatory,  the  whole  being  in- 
tended as  a sanatorium  for  invalids,  who  would  walk  from  their  chambers 
into  a winter  garden,  riohly  furnished  with  trees,  flowers,  and  birds, 
without  once  breathing  the  chilly  atmosphere  outside — a capital  subject 
this  for  some  of  those  speculative  spirits  who  love  the  Limited  Liability 
Act,  and  are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  occasions  to  start  companies.  Pro- 
bably an  invalid’s  winter  residence  would  be  a better  idea  for  a speculation 
than  a railway  to  go  nowhere,  or  the  self-acting  salt-box  working  by  a 
chronometer  movement.  Mr.  Newton  also  exhibited  plans  of  works  he 
has  accomplished  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  His  style  appears  to  be 
English  in  its  essentials,  but  enriched  with  Italian  features  in  parts  where 
high  beeping  and  finish  are  desired. 

Mr.  Carr’s  Beehives. — These  were  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  mound 
whence  a view  of  the  largest  tent  was  obtained,  and  they  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Carr,  of  Claydon  Bridge,  Newton  Heath.  In  one  square  box-hive 
with  glass  sides  a colony  of  Ligurian  bees  presented  a very  attractive  ap- 
pearance, being  in  full  work,  and  the  combs  as  regularly  constructed  as 
the  bars  from  which  they  were  suspended.  I did  not  ask  Mr.  Carr  whe'her 
guide  combs  had  been  employed  to  produce  this  regularity  ; but  I fount1 
much  to  interest  me  in  Mr.  Carr’s  little  lecture,  delivered  every  three 
minutes,  and  still  more  in  the  ridiculous  questions  asked  him  by  people 
who  by  their  appearance  and  manner  one  would  credit  with  at  least  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  honey-bee.  By  patiently 
listening  to  what  took  place  during  a quarter  of  an  hour,  I learnt  that  the 
people  generally  (on  the  first  days  of  the  show,  when  the  upper  ten  were 
present)  are  ignorant  of  the  relations  of  the  queen  to  the  community,  and 
of  the  fact  that  only  one  queen  can  reign  at  a time;  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  sexual  peculiarities  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  community, 
or  of  the  transformations  through  which  every  bee  passes  in  common 
with  all  other  insects,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  honey  and  bread  are  col- 
lected, or  of  the  respective  uses  of  these  two  aliments  in  the  economy  of 
the  hive.  Our  Editor  is  an  old  bee-keeper,  and  an  ardent  investigator  in 
this  department  of  natural  history.  He  gives  the  public  the  benefit  of 
his  researches  occasionally  in  some  expensive  work,  such  as  the  “ Intel- 
lectual Observer,”  but  not  a word  on  the  subject  does  he  ever  favour  us 
with  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine.  If  he  does  not  cut  this  out  of  my 
copy,  I shall  hope  to  see  something  come  of  it.  Mr.  Carr  had  a pretty 
Unicomb  Hive — that  is  to  say,  a glass  hive  admitting  only  one  comb,  and 
this  exposed  to  view  in  every  part  and  on  both  sides,  so  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  at  any  time  to  find  the  queen  and  observe  her  movements.  In  this 
unicorab  the  bees  were  Ligurians,  or  black  bees,  which  Mr.  Carr  avers  to 
be  far  superior  to  our  old  friends  the  brown  bees  in  working  power, 
fecundity,  and  homeliness.  By  the  last  term  I understand  that  when 
swarming  they  never  go  far  away  from  their  owner’s  apiary. 

Ferns. — Mr.  Shaw  had  the  courage  to  show  a fine  plant  of  Tricho- 
manes  radicans,  the  Killarney  filmy  fern,  without  a bell-glass.  It  must 
have  been  well  prepared  for  the  trial,  for  it  stood  it  well,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  show  it  was  looking  nearly  as  fresh  as  on  the  first.  Mrs. 
Hampson  showed  Adiantum  pedatum  nicely  done;  this  is  a tern  best  of 
all  adapted  for  exhibition  by  amateurs  who  canuot  keep  costly  collection-, 
as  it  has  the  grace  and  character  of  a Maidenhair,  and  grows  most  luxu- 
riantly with  shade,  shelter,  and  moisture,  and  in  winter  will  bear  ten 
degrees  of  frost  without  barm.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  brought  a new 
Gleichenia,  which  I should  like  to  know  more  about,  for  it  appears  to  have 
a habit  well  calculated  for  specimen  cultivation.  Messrs.  Veitch  had  in 
their  trophy  a fern  called  Athyrium  goringianum  pictum.  I have  no 
doubt  this  is  an  Athyrium,  but  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  Pteris  tri- 
color, aDd  I think  will  be  far  preferable  to  that  generally  disappointing 
fern  ; for  it  not  only  has  some  nice  shades  of  purplish  rose  and  silvery 
gray,  but  these  are  harmonised  with  a blackish  tinge  of  just  the  kind  that 
in  tricolor-leaved  geraniums  add  so  much  to  the  effect  of  the  other 
colours. 

Tiif.  Judging. — Whatever  individual  exhibitors  might  sometimes  have 
felt — and  we  know  that  the  only  way  to  satisfy  some  men  is  to  give  them 
first  prizes,  whether  they  deserve  them  or  not — there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  judging  was  a masterly  performance.  I,  in  common  with  other  exhi- 
bitors, left  the  show  about  noon,  aud  by  about  one  we  were  allowed  to 
enter  again,  for  the  judging  was  finished.  Very  different  this  to  the  slow 
and  hesitating  work  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to,  seeing  the  judges 
potter  about  for  hours  after  the  admission  of  visitors,  and  not  give  satis- 
faction to  any  one  after  all.  I suppose  the  aotual  work  of  judging  did 
not  oocupy  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  this  the  second  greatest  and 
grandest  exhibition  of  modern  times.  But  we  need  not  wonder,  for  the 
best  men  from  all  parts  were  selected  for  tbe  work;  even  Mr.  Warner 
came  up  to  join  with  Mr.  Anderson  and  other  great  authorities  in  judging 
the  orchids;  Mr.  Moore,  of  tho  Gardener's  Chronicle,  was  a judge  in  one 
department,  and  Mr.  Hibberd,  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  in  another  ; 
and  to  such  names  may  be  added  those  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  head  gardener  to 
1 he  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at  Hamilton  Palace;  Mr.  Bullen,  the  once  famous 
oiehid  grower, of  Leicester ; Mr.  M‘Kenzie,of  Alexandra  Park ; Mr.  Richards, 
of  Grimston  Park,  Tndcasler,  and  so  on,  and  so  on  ; men  whose  characters 
are  as  good  guarantees  ns  their  knowledge,  and  whoso  much  experience 
fits  them  for  quick  and  just  decisions  in  great  undertakings.  And  l shall 
add,  as  an  exhibitor,  that  Mr.  Findlny  was  equally  just  aud  considerate; 
he  not  only  gave  us  no  cause  to  complain,  hut  every  reason  to  thank  him 
for  his  readiness  to  oblige,  and  his  anxiety  at  all  times  to  consult  our 
interests.  J am  sorry  that  some  exhibitors  took  away  their  plants  before 
the  show  was  over ; it  was  too  hud  ; hut  never  mind,  tho  entire  thing  was 
a success,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice.  I trust  I have  been  im- 
partial in  making  these  few  notes;  I have  at  least  endeavoured  to  ho  so, 
and  by  my  curd  (which  I enclose)  you  will  see  that  l have  not  referred  in 
any  way  to  unylhing  J exhibited,  or  to  anything  in  which  I have  tho  leust 
possible  interest.  What  1 soy  is,  as  it  professes  to  bo, pro  bono publico, 

An  Exhibitor. 
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NATIONAL  TULIP  SHOW. 

TI10  nnnual  moveable  exhibition  of  tulipH,  grown  by  florists  from  nil 
pnrtn  of  England,  was  held  nt  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  Stockport,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  South  Lancashire  Tulip  Society,  from  the  Hud 
Lion,  ilenton  Lnne,  their  operations  having  been  protected  by  a guarantee 
fund  sufficiently  large  to  give  the  grontest  encouragement  to  exhibitors. 
The  arrangements  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Woolley  and  Mr.  Win.  Longson  ; 
and  the  result,  both  financially  and  experimentally,  has  been  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  locality.  Tho  entries,  which 
were  52  in  number,  included  growers  from  Birmingham,  Gloucester, 
Whitby,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Derby,  Warrington,  Stockport,  and  other  parts 
of  Lancashire  ; and  the  prizes  offered  varied  from  £4  to  Is.,  divided  into 
eleven  seoiions.  Tho  blooms,  about  2,000  in  number,  were  classed  in 
the  lecture-hall  by  eloven  o’clock,  when  the  judges  proceeded  to  make 
their  awards  of  the  successful  oxhibitors  in  the  various  classes.  The 
disinterestedness  of  the  awards  may  be  assured  from  the  fact  that  the 
gentlemen  engaged  for  that  delicate  and  difficult  service  oame  from 
various  localities,  and  were  conspicuous  for  their  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  recognised  standards  required  to  constitute  prize  tulips.  Thpy  con- 
cluded their  labours  a little  before  three  o’clock ; and  their  decisions,  we 
believe,  are  admitted  on  all  bands  to  bo  sound  and  tenable  in  floral  law. 
The  successful  exhibitors,  with  the  names  of  the  winning  flowers,  are  as 
follows : — 

First  Pan  of  Twelve,  Mr.  Wm.  Lea  : Mrs.  Lea,  Heroine,  Violet  Amiable, 
Mrs.  Piokerill,  Curion,  Masterpiece, Sans  Joe,  Ajax,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Bacchus,  Sarah  Hedley,  Triomphe  Roval. — Second  Pan  of  Twelve,  Mr. 
John  Turner  : Apelles,  Charles,  Mrs.  Pickerill,  Violet  Amiable,  Heroine, 
Mrs.  Lea,  Sans  Joe,  Polyphemus,  Alex.  Magnus,  Denman,  Aglaia,  Triomphe 
Royal. — Third  Pan  of  Twelve,  Mr.  Wm.  Longson  : Waterloo,  Lord  Lilford, 
Violet  Amiable,  George  Glenny,  Heroine,  Lady  Crewe,  Sans  Joe,  Paxton, 
Denman,  Queen  Charlotte,  Aglaia,  Lavandicken. — Fourth  Pan  of  Twelve, 
Mr.  George  Mort : Colbert,  John  Wilkinson,  Seedling,  Amiable,  Compte, 
Heroine,  Captain  White,  Slater’s  Telemachus,  Charlotte,  Denman,  Aglaia, 
Bion. 

First  Pan  of  Six,  Mr.  Wm.  Lea  : Masterpiece,  Violet  Amiable,  Heroine, 
Ajax,  Bacchus,  Triomphe  Royal. — Second  Pan  of  Six,  Mr.  Peter  Swindells  : 
Charles,  Beauty,  Andromeda,  Sans  Joe,  DenmaD,  Aglaia. — Third  Pan  of 
Six,  Mr.  John  Turner : Charles,  Adonis,  Heroine,  Sans  Joe,  Denman, 
Aglaia. — Fourth  Pan  of  Six,  Mr.  H.  Travis : Charles,  Violet  Amiable, 
Heroine,  Sans  Joe,  Atlas,  Aglaia. — Fifth  Pan  of  Six,  Dr.  Hardy  : Gari- 
baldi, Queen  of  North,  Heroine,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Lord  Denman,  Lady  C. 
Gordon. — Sixth  Pan  of  Six,  Mr.  Sharpe : Masterpiece,  Violet  Amiable, 
Heroine.  Storer’s  Seedling,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Aglaia. 

First  Pan  of  Three  Feathered,  Mr.  Wm.  Lea:  Heroine,  Paxton,  Violet 
Amiable. — Second  Pan  of  Three  Feathered,  Mr.  Haynes:  Lord  Sydney, 
Seedling,  Heroine. — Third  Pan  of  Three  Feathered,  Mr.  John  Morris  : 
Devonshire,  Bienfait,  Aglaia. — Fourth  Pan  of  Three  Feathered,  Mr.  Millar  : 
Masterpiece,  Heroine,  Edgar. — Fifth  Stand  of  Three  Feathered,  Mr. 
Haynes  : Royal  Sovereign,  Seedling,  Aglaia. — Sixth  Stand  of  Three  Fea- 
thered, Mr.  Parkinson  : Willison’s  King,  Victoria  Regina,  Heroine. 

First  Stand  of  Three  Flamed,  Mr.  Haynes  : Paxton,  Denman,  Triomphe 
Royal. — Second  Stand  of  Three  Flamed,  Mr.  T.  Mellor : Masterpiece, 
Bacchus,  Aglaia. — Third  Stand  of  Three  Flamed,  Mr.  J.  Moores  : Polly, 
Denman,  Aglaia. — Fourth  Stand  of  Three  Flamed, Mr.  Haynes  : Triomphe 
Royal,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Sydney. — Fifth  Stand  of  Three 
Flamed,  Mr.  Thurston : Sir  J.  Paxton,  Lord  Denman,  Aglaia. — Sixth 
Stand  of  Three  Flamed,  Mr.  Wm.  Lea  : Sans  Joe,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Aglaia. 

First  Stand  of  Two,  Feathered  and  Flamed,  Mr.  T.  Mellor : Charles, 
Sans  Joe. — Second  Stand  of  Two,  do.,  Mr.  J.  Moores:  Heroine,  Denman. 

Third  Stand  of  Two,  do.,  Mr.  Wm.  Lea  : Heroine,  Devonshire. — Fourth 

Stand  of  Two,  do.,  Mr.  Wm.  Longson  : Heroine,  Denman. — Fifth  Stand 
of  Two,  do.,  Mr.  W.  Davenport : Charles,  Polyphemus. 

The  Best  Feathered  Tulip  in  the  whole  Exhibition,  Mr.  John  Turner  : 
Apelles. 

The  Best  Flamed,  do.,  Mr.  H.  Travis  : Atlas. 

Feathered  Bizarres. — 1,  Apelles,  John  Turner;  2,  Charles,  Thomas 
Mellor;  3,  Paxton,  Wm.  Lea;  4,  Devonshire,  Wm.  Lea;  5,  Magnum, 
John  Hart;  G,  Lord  Lilford,  Luke  Ashmole;  7,  Robert  Guest,  John 
Morris;  8,  Masterpiece,  T.  Mellor;  9,  Surpass  Catafalque,  John  Knott; 
10,  Lord  Byron,  R.  Koyzey. 

Feathered  Byblcemens. — 1,  Adonis,"  Wm.  Lea  ; 2,  Lancashire  Hero, 
G.  Mort;  3,  Seedling,  G.  Mort;  4,  Queen  of  North,  Wm.  Lea;  5,  Violet 
Amiable,  Wm.  Lea;  6,  Cotteril’s  Purity,  Wm.  Lea;  7,  Seedling,  David 
Jackson;  8,  Bessie,  Wm.  Lea ; 9,  British  Queen,  W.  Willison;  10,  Seed- 
ling, — Haynes. 

Feathered  Roses. — 1,  Heroine,  R.  Keyzey;  2,  Aglaia,  Wm.  Lea ; 3, 
Kate  Connor,  Dr.  Hardy;  4,  Beauty  of  Home,  G.  Mort;  5,  Julia  Farnese, 
R.  Keyzey;  6,  Lady  Crewe,  John  Knott;  7,  Cerise  primo  Superb,  J.  P. 
Sharp;  8,  Inimitable,  J.  Hart;  9,  Madame  St.  Arnaud,  J.  Morris;  10, 
Andromeda,  John  Knott. 

Flamed  Bizarres. — 1,  Paxton,  John  Hart;  2,  Sans  Joe,  T.  Mellor;  3, 
Merit,  Wm.  Hart;  4,  Polyphemus,  J.  Thurston  ; 5,  Mr.  Hextall,  — Haynes; 
6,  Emperor  Nicholas,  Dr.  Hardy ; 7,  Dr.  Hardy,  — Haynes;  8,  Paxton, 
J.  Thurston  ; 9,  Saxon,  W.  Hart ; 10,  Lord  Palmerston,  — Haynes. 

Flamed  Byblcemens. — 1,  Lord  DenmaD,  W.  Davenport ; 2,  Surpassant, 
J.  Hart;  3,  Princess  Royal,  D.  Woolley;  4,  Alexander  Magnus,  Hugh 
Housley;  5,  Gavazzi,  J.  Hart;  6,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Dr.  Hardy  ; 7, 
Wallers,  G.  Mort;  8,  Bienfait,  W.  Davenport;  9,  Salvator  Rosa,  Joshua 
Hague;  10,  Queen  of  North,  H.  Steward. 

Flamed  Roses. — 1,  Triomphe  Royal,  Wm.  Hart ; 2,  Aglaia,  J.  Thurston  ; 
3,  Mabel,  T.  Mellor;  4,  Juliet,  W.  Willison;  5,  Lavandicken,  W.  Daven- 
port; 6,  Rose  Guerre,  G.  Mort;  7,  Camilas,  G.  Mort;  8,  Madame  St. 
Arnaud,  T.  Mellor ; 9,  Village  Maid,  G.  Mort;  10,  Lady  C.  Gordon,  J. 
Thurston. 

Breeders. — First  Stand  of  Six,  Wm.  Longson:  Dr.  Hardy,  Sarah, 
Annie  Hatheway,  Paxton,  Sutherland,  Mabel. — Second  Stand  of  Six,  Wm. 
Lea:  Nicholas,  Adonis,  Olivia,  Seedling,  Miss  Atherton,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land.— Third  Stand  of  Six,  G.  Mort : Unknown,  Lady  Atherton,  Queen  of 
England,  Paxton,  Seedling,  Juliet. — Fourth  Stand  of  Six,  T.  Mellor  : 
Storer's  Seedling,  Duke  of  Manchester,  Annie  McGregor,  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Sarah  Sophia,  Queen  of  England. 

Breeders. — First  Stand  of  Three,  Wm.  Lea : Ariosta,  Miss  Atherton, 
Queen  of  England. — Second  Stand  of  Three,  J.  Moores:  Paxton,  Earl 
Warwick,  Seedling — Third  Stand  of  Three,  Jno.  Warren:  PaxtoD,  Seed- 
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ling,  Seedling. — Fourth  Stand  of  Threo,  Wm.  Longson:  Paxton,  Adonis, 
Miss  Boot. — Fifth  Stand  of  Three,  T.  Mellor:  Storer’s  Seedling,  Wm. 
Bentley,  Queen  of  England. — Sixth  Stand  of  Three,  P.  Swindells : Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Unknown,  Unknown. 

Bizarre  Breeders. — 1,  Socdling,  Wm.  Lea;  2,  Nicholas,  W.  Longson; 
3,  Paxton,  J.  Mull  ; 4,  Seedling,  W.  Lea;  5,  Ashmole  No.  1,  Luke  Ash- 
mole  ; (I  Seedling,  W.  Lea. 

Byiii/kmen  Breeders. — 1,  Adonis,  J. “Hart ; 2,  Delicata,  J.  Moores;  3, 
MisH  Whittaker,  G.  Mort;  4,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  W.  Longson;  5, 
Seedling,  J.  Thurston  ; (1,  Miss  Forrest,  J.  Peacock. 

Bose  Breeders. — 1,  Queen  of  England,  Wm.  Lea  ; 2,  Juliet,  Wm.  Lea  ; 
3,  Mintin's  Seedling,  John  Hart;  4,  John  Waterson,  4’.  Mellor;  6,  Mabel, 
Wm.  Longson  ; (1.  Veritas,  R.  Keyzey. 

The  Best  Breeder  in  the  whole  Exhibition,  T.  Mellor  : Storei’s  Seedling. 

Dr.  Hai dy,  of  Warrington,  no  mean  authority  on  the  subject  of  tulips, 
pronounced  the  show,  as  a whole,  to  bo  the  best  exhibition  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  winner  of  tho  highest  premium — twelve  dissimilar  tulips 
in  section  1 — was  Mr.  Wm.  Lea,  of  Leigh,  Lancashire,  who  also  carried  away 
seventeen  other  prizes,  a most  successful  exhibitor  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  best  flower  in  that  pan,  raised  by  himself,  was  named  “Mrs. 
Lea,’’  as  a compliment  to  his  mother,  and  was  a remarkably  fine  bloom, 
as  were  the  feathered  specimens,  “Masterpiece,’’  “Triomphe  Royal,”  and 
the  flamed  “ Bacchus.”  The  second  and  third  pans,  in  the  same  section, 
were  highly  creditable  to  the  growers,  (Mr.  John  Turner  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Longson,  and  were  also  greatly  admired  by  the  visitors,  who  were  admitted 
from  three  to  six  o’clock,  on  the  payment  of  Is.  each  towards  the  general 
fund.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  notwithstanding  that  this  was  an 
assemblage  of  the  first  tulip  growers  in  England,  the  best  feathered  flower 
in  the  whole  exhibition  was  cultivated  in  the  northern  provinces,  by  Mr. 
John  Turner,  of  Stockport;  the  best  flamed  came  from  Mr.  Travis’s 
garden,  Royton  ; and  the  best  breeder  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Mellor,  of 
Staleybridge.  The  sum  expended  in  prizes  will  be  about  £50.  The  sight 
of  2,000  tulips,  with  their  bright  or  delicate  tints,  was  very  pretty  and 
pleasing  to  the  senses,  but  the  effect  was  increased  by  the  display  of  a 
number  of  herbaceous  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  from  the  Vernon 
Park  Conservatory,  including  some  splendid  caladiums,  fuchsias,  gera- 
niums, and  balsams,  relieved  by  tastefully-arranged  bouquets  and  baskets 
of  cut  flowers.  The  exhibition,  which  terminated  at  six  o’clock,  has  been 
a decided  success  ; and,  we  believe,  wherever  the  “ National”  may  be  held 
next  year,  our  southern  growers  will  have  some  difficulty,  whether  for  cup, 
purity,  or  clean  bloom,  in  beating  the  flowers  cultivated  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  England.  The  lovers  of  tulips  are  much  indebted  to  the 
honorary  secretaries  and  the  committee  for  their  efforts  to  make  the 
National  Tulip  Show  a successful  exhibition. 

Besides  the  well-known  old  varieties,  which  were  mostly  shown  in  fine 
style,  the  seedlings  of  Messrs.  Haynes,  Mort,  and  Jackson  were  very 
promising.  Dr.  Hardy’s  Ajax  was  very  fine,  both  in  the  first  stand  of 
twelve  and  the  first  stand  of  six.  Storer’s  Dr.  Hardy  is  a splendid  flamed 
bizarre  of  the  red  class,  but  unsurpassed  in  the  richness  of  its  colours. 

It  will  gratify  all  lovers  of  the  tulip  to  know  that  the  show  was  a success 
financially.  After  paying  all  the  prizes  and  expenses,  there  is  a small 
balance  to  hand  over  to  the  Stockport  Mechanics’  Institution.  B. 


CHICHESTER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  summer  exhibition  in  connexion  with  this  society  took  plaoe  in  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  Episcopal  Palace,  on  the  13th  inst.  The  weather 
was  unpropitious,  but  the  attendance  proved  to  be  better  than  could  have 
reasonably  been  expected,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  presented  a very 
lively  appearance  in  the  afternoon.  The  plants  were  decidedly  more 
numerous  and  better  grown  than  in  former  years.  In  vegetables  and  fruit 
there  was  not  much  competition,  and  nothing  worthy  of  note.  The  bridal 
bouquets  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A.  Scott  and  Son,  North  Gate  Nursery,  were 
designed  with  exquisite  taste.  Mr.  J.  M'Ronald,  West  Gate  Nursery,  sent 
a well-selected  score  of  varieties  of  the  British  ferns,  some  specimens  of 
the  new  radish  (Raphanus  caudatus),  and  a few  seedling  gloxineas  deli- 
cately margined.  From  Mr.  S.  Evans,  of  North  Street,  came  a seedling 
Tropseolum,  which  for  its  free  flowering  properties  promises  to  extinguish 
the  Ball  of  Fire.  He  had  also  some  very  good  seedling  scarlet  geraniums. 
The  orchids  were  numerous  and  well  grown  : they  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Cameron,  gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ; Mr.  Young, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Leigh  Park ; Mr.  Carter,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Kent,  of  Goodwood  ; Mr.  Dover,  gardener  to  H.  Clarke,  Esq., 
Fareham  ; and  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Fletoher,  Esq.,  of  Dale  Park. 
The  latter  sent  a Saccolabium  guttatum,  with  four  fine  spikes  fully  ex- 
panded ; Mr.  Cameron  had  a splendid  variety  of  Cattleya.  Foliage  plants 
were  represented  by  plants  which  have  more  than  once  carried  off  metro- 
politan prizes : there  was,  for  instance,  that  marvellous  plant  of  Stangeria 
paradoxa,  which  nobody  has  been  able  to  grow  so  well  as  Mr.  Young,  and 
which  has  this  season  produced  a cone  more  than  a foot  long.  The  gera- 
niums, though  numerously  exhibited,  were  by  no  means  fine.  Of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  there  was  a good  display  ; Clerodendron  Balfourii 
and  a well-flowered  Bougainvillea  glabra  were  the  most  noteworthy  plants. 
Some  very  good  fuchsias  were  shown  by  Mr.  Vickery,  gardener  to  J.  C. 
Couper,  Esq.,  of  Felpham.  The  Achimenes,  Balsams,  Gloxineas,  and  Cal- 
ceolarias were  better  than  last  year.  On  the  whole,  this  was  a show  such 
as  can  seldom  be  seen  in  so  small  a town. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  FLOWER-SHOW  AT  HAMPSTEAD. 

The  annual  summer  show  of  wild  flowers,  window  plants,  &c.,  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  the  12th,  at  the  Infant  Schoolroom,  Bradley’s  Buildings, 
Hampstead.  By  the  rules  anyone  was  allowed  to  exhibit,  hut  only  children 
of  the  Parochial  or  West-End  Day  or  Sunday  Schools  were  permitted  to 
receive  prizes,  and,  consequently,  they  were  the  principal  exhibitors. 
Though  not  so  extensive  as  last  year,  owing  to  Whitsuntide  coming  later, 
and  also  to  the  changeable  weather,  the  show  was  a very  satisfactory  and 
creditable  one,  the  tasty  arrangement  of  many  of  the  specimens  evincing 
much  patient  labour  on  the  part  of  the  youthful  exhibitors,  who,  in  some 
instances,  were  assisted  by  their  parents.  One  boy,  exhibiting  in  Division 
C,  had  formed,  with  the  assistance  of  his  father,  a representation  of  a 
somewhat  monstrous  donkey  (in  dried  laurel  leaves),  bearing  a very  portly 
man,  whose  scarlet  jacket  was  made  of  geranium  leaves,  the  whole  being 
urrounded  by  a very  pretty  leaf-border.  This  design,  though  we  know 
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not  for  wlmt  reason,  was  said  to  be  emblematical  of  Reform,  and  gained, 
ns  it  well  deserved,  a second  prize  for  its  exhibitor,  George  Payne.  Perhaps 
the  most  commendable  of  all  the  specimens  was  one  shown  in  Division  B, 
consisting  of  a cottage — appropriately  named  “Wood  Cottage" — built,  in 
n neat  and  proportionate  style,  with  something  like  eighty  different  kinds 
of  wood,  each  being  correctly  named,  by  Frederick  Palmer,  to  whom  a first 
prize  was  awarded,  viz.,  a box  of  geological  specimens,  accompanied  by  a 
catalogue  of  the  objects,  written  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Hill,  the  donor  of  this  and 
other  prizes.  From  two  to  five  o’clock,  the  charge  for  admission  waft  six- 
pence, and  a sum  of  £Z  13s.  was  taken  at  the  door.  From  seven  to  nine 
o’clock,  the  charge  was  twopence,  and  £ 1 7s.  2d.  was  taken.  The  children 
of  the  Parochial  and  West-End  Schools  were  admitted,  without  payment,, 
from  half-past  five  to  half-past  six  o’clock.  The  prizes  were  distributed  bv 
the  Rev.  C.  M.  Harvey,  M.A.,  nnd  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Herklots,  M.A.,  the  in- 
cumbent being  unable  to  attend.  A lnrge  number  of  the  prizes  were 
kindly  given  by  Mrs.  F.  Hill  and  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Harvey,  the  remainder 
being  purchased  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition;  they  consisted  of 
wmk-boxes,  writing-cases,  money-boxes,  vases,  and  other  elegant  and 
useful  articles. 

During  the  day  the  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  the  performances  of 
the  School  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Loader,  and  we  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  informing  our  readers  that  a sum  of  £15  would  be  a great 
service  to  the  band,  as  the  youths  composing  it  require  new  uniforms,  and 
there  are  no  funds  with  which  to  provide  them.  Some  subscriptions 
for  this  purpose  have  already  been  received,  and  any  further  amounts 
would  be  gladly  accepted  by  the  Revs.  C.  M.  Harvey,  G.  A.  Herklots,  or 
Mr.  Loader. — From  the  Hampstead  Local  Paper. 


PLANTS  FOR  ROOM  DECORATION. 

We  will  commence  with  Aralia  Sieboldii,  a native  of  Japan.  This  is  a 
plant  of  great  value  for  sevpral  reasons.  It  is  nearly,  if  not  perfectly, 
hsrdy.  It  is  the  finest  of  all  plants  for  growing  indoors  at  all  seasons,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  possibly  be  used  in  what  is  called  the 
sub-tropical  garden.  We  have  seen  it  during  the  present  winter  in  sitting- 
rooms  make  fresh  green  leaves  such  as  no  other  plant  we  know  of  would 
make  in  a like  position,  and  it  stands  the  drying  air  of  the  drawing-room 
with  perfect  impunity  at  all  times.  Large,  bold,  and  handsome  in  leaf  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  therefore  highly  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  culti- 
vate plants  in  the  house.  For  that  purpose  it  is  better  purchased  in  a 
comparatively  young,  or  at  all  events  simple-stemmed  state,  as  in  such 
conditions  most  “ foliage  plants  ” look  better  than  when  branched.  If  had 
in  a fresh  state,  and  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  roots  in  the  pot,  it  will 
require  no  attention  beyond  watering  for  a long  time.  Dust  may  settle  on 
i',  to  be  sure;  but  being  a large  and  smooth-leaved  subject,  that  may  be 
removed  in  a few  moments  with  a moist  sponge.  For  the  flower-garden  it 
is  fine  for  grouping  with  the  other  plants  lately'  recommended  for  Buch, 
and,  when  plentiful  enough,  may  be  tried  out  all  the  winter.  We  have 
lately  seen  plants  of  it  that  have  stood  out  all  the  past  very  severe  and 
nasty  winter,  and  that  had  made  fine  fresh  green  shoots  before  the  end  of 
May.  Till  plentiful  enough,  it  had  better  be  protected  in  winter  in  a cold 
pit  or  greenhouse.  It  is  also  one  of  those  things  that  may  be  utilized  for 
the  conservatory  in  winter  and  the  flower-garden  in  summer;  and  if  it 
prove  as  hardy  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  it  must  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  plants  in  the  country.  There  are  two  or  three  variegated 
varieties. 

It  is  very  likely  that  other  plants  closely  allied  to  this  are  equally  good 
for  room  decoration,  and  we  have  had  recently  a great  number  of  its  rela- 
tives of  handsome  habit,  introduced  from  a very  high  altitude  in  South 
America ; but  we  had  better  confine  ourselves  to  such  things  as  have  been 
proved  to  be  good.  The  foregoing  is  not  at  all  known  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pose named;  but  the  Indiarubber  plant  (Ficus  elastica)has  been  used  a good 
deal  with  us — not,  however,  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be.  When  in  a young 
and  simple-stemmed  condition,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  it  for  doing  well 
in  a living  room.  We  have  seen  it  flourish  greenly  for  years  in  a house, 
without  either  potting  or  any  other  attention  beyond  watering.  Its  leaves 
are  so  large  and  smooth  that  when  they  become  dusty  they  maybe  cleaned 
in  a few  moments  with  a moist  sponge.  It,  too,  should  be  first  placed  in 
the  house  when  in  a comparatively  dwarf  state,  and  always  with  a simple 
or  unhranched  stem.  When  once  it  breaks  into  several  stems  and  becomes 
tall  and  branded,  it  is  no  longer  so  handsome,  and  should  be  cut  down  and 
propagated,  or  exchanged  for  dwarf  young  plants.  But  if  we  begin  with  a 
strong  dwarf  plant,  say  at  about  a foot  or  fifteen  inches  high,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  it  grows  out  of  its  very  comely  habit.  When  first  placed 
in  the  house,  it  should  have  what  gardeners  call  plenty  of  pot-room,  so 
that  it  may  require  no  fresh  “ shift”  for  a couple  of  years.  When  it  does 
require  potting,  it  should  be  given  a few  weeks  in  the  hothouse  afterwards, 
so  that  it  may  become  firmly  rooted  in  the  new  soil ; at  least,  this  is  the 
best  plan,  though  it  may  be  by  no  means  necessary.  So  much  for  the 
Indiarubber  plant.  Doubtless  there  are  others  of  this  genus  which  would 
do  equally  well  in  the  house,  but  it  is  the  best  we  know  of  at  present. 

There  are  no  plants  more  suited  for  this  purpose  than  the  best  of  the 
dwarf  palms,  but  they  are  as  yet  so  scarce  in  England  that  we  feel  it  would 
he  little  more  than  a waste  of  space  to  describe  them.  Soon,  however,  we 
hope  to  find  them  grown  freely  by  our  nurserymen.  In  l’aris  they  are 
grown  in  many  houses;  but  the  French  are  far  before  us  as  regards  the 
culture  of  handsome  and  graceful  plants  for  tho  house.  A nurseryman 
who  lives  at  Versailles  lately  told  us  that  he  annually  sells  in  the  Paris 
market  5,000  plants  of  one  species  for  this  purpose  alone,  nnd  that  by  no 
means  a cheap  plant — Dracrena  terminalis.  The  myrtle  in  its  various 
forms  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  house  culture.  It  should  be  grown  in 
u dwarf,  neat  condition,  and  not  allowed  to  grow  up  tall  and  straggling,  ns 
is  usually  the  case.  Instead  of  disliking  the  dry  air  of  a house,  tho  myrtle 
seems  to  enjoy  it.  The  finest  flowering  plant  for  the  house  is  Vallota  pur- 
purea— or  the  Scarborough  Lily,  as  it  is  sometimes  culled.  It  seems  to 
enjoy  the  window  almost  as  much  as  the  myrtle,  and  iH  a fine  showy  thing 
when  in  flower.  Among  the  most  graceful  of  nil  for  our  purpose  are  some 
of  the  dwarf  greon  kinds  of  DracRina.  We  should  scarcely  advise  the  in- 
troduction of  the  crirnson-leuvcd  kinds,  except  to  those  who  can  afford  to 
run  the  risk  of  losing  them.  Of  course  they  may  be  introduced  fora  short, 
time  with  impunity.  Many  of  the  Yuccas  enjoy  tho  air  of  a house  vi  ry 
well,  and  ns  some,  like  Stokesii,  are  very  prettily  marked,  they  will  be 
found  very  desirable.  Not  having  mentioned  half  tho  plants  which  wo 
know  to  bo  useful  in  this  way,  wo  shall  continue  the  subject  at  a future 
day,  and  add  u few  remarks  us  to  their  culture  ami  treatment.  The  Field. 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WILD  FLOWERS:  WHERETO 
GATHER  AND  HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  THEM. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Heath  family,  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
afford  beauty  and  interest  I need  hardly  remind  any  person  who 
has  setn  the  witle  spread  of  beauty  on  our  heaths  and  mountains 
in  summer  or  autumn.  But  of  the  variety  of  loveliness  to  be  had 
from  even  our  national  heaths  few  people  have  any  idea ; not 
even  the  sportsman  or  botanist  who  continually  wanders  over  their 
fragrant  wilds,  or  the  plant  collector,  with  a quick  eye  for  every- 
thing beautiful  cr  noble  in  the  way  of  a plant.  The  species  them- 
selves are  of  course  very  beautiful ; but  from  time  to  time  sports 
have  appeared  amongst  them  which  nurserymen  have  preserved  ; 
and  thus,  where  you  see  a good  collection  of  these,  the  variety  of 
charming  colour  is  quite  amazing.  Though  I knew  all  the  species 
and  admired  them,  I had  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  colour  afforded 
by  the  varieties  till  I visited  the  Comely  Bank  Nurseries  at  Edin- 
burgh si  couple  of  years  ago,  and  there  found  a large  piece  of 
ground  covered  with  their  exquisite  tints,  and  looking  a most  re- 
fined flower  garden.  But  if  all  this  beauty  did  not  exist,  the 
charms  of  the  usual  forms  of  the  species,  as  spread  out  on  our 
sunny  heaths,  should  suffice  to  warrant  their  culture  on  the  rock- 
work  or  among  dwarf  shrubs  ; and  nearly  allied  to  them  we  have 
the  interesting  bog  Vacciniums,  which  may  be  cultivated  in  marshy 
or  peaty  ground.  To  these  belong  the  cranberry,  bilberry,  and 
whortleberry ; and  for  some  of  these  and  the  American  kind  peo- 
ple have  ere  now  made  artificial  bogs  in  their  gardens.  The  little 
creeping  evergreen  Arbutus  uva-ursi,  or  bearberry,  is  very  i:eat  in 
the  garden  or  on  rockwork.  Found  in  hilly  districts  in  Scotland, 
northern  England,  and  Ireland,  and  may  be  had  from  the  nursery- 
men. Then  the  Marsh  Andromeda  ( A . polifolia ),  found  chiefly  in 
central  and  northern  England,  bears  very  pretty  pink  flowers,  and 
grows  freely  in  a bog  or  peat-bed.  The  very  small  English  Azalea 
procumbens  is  also  an  interesting  native,  which  some  people  try  to 
cultivate,  and  where  they  succeed  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory, 
for  the  plant  forms  a cushiony  bush  not  more  than  a couple  of 
inches  high.  In  Britain,  it  is  found  only  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 
I have  only  seen  this  firmly  established  in  cultivation  once.  Few 
people  who  admire  what  are  called  American  shrubs  can  have 
failed  to  notice  from  time  to  time  the  beautiful  St.  Daboec’s 
Heath  ( Menziesia  polifolia ),  a plant  found  rather  abundantly  on 
the  heathy  wastes  of  the  Asturias  and  in  south-western  France, 
and  also  in  some  abundance  in  Connemara,  in  Ireland.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  American  plants  in  our  nurseries  and  gardens, 
preferring  peat  soil  and  the  treatment  usually  given  to  such.  It 
is  an  elegant  and  beautiful  plant  in  every  way,  and  should  be  in 
every  garden.  The  flowers  are  usually  of  a rich  pinkish  colour, 
but  there  is  a pure  white  variety  equally  beautiful,  while  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  commoner.  Grown  in  every  nursery,  from  its  great 
beauty,  and  therefore  to  be  had  without  trouble.  The  very  rare 
blue  Menziesia  of  the  Sow  of  Athol,  in  Perthshire,  is  also  very 
desirable  if  you  can  get  it,  and  I think  it  is  sold  in  the  Edinburgh 
nurseries.  As  for  the  Heaths,  all  are  worthy  of  a place,  beginning 
with  the  varieties  of  the  common  ling  ( Erica  vulgaris ) — the  com- 
monest of  all  heaths.  It  has  “ sported  ” into  a great  number  of 
varieties,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  nurseries,  and  these  are 
the  kinds  we  should  cultivate.  Some  of  them  are  better,  brighter, 
and  different  in  colour;  others  differ  remarkably  in  habit,  some 
sitting  close  to  the  ground  in  dense,  green,  tiny  bushes,  others 
forming  fairy  shrubs  of  more  pyramidal  character,  and  all  most 
interesting  and  pretty.  These  tiny  shrubs  and  their  allies  in  size 
might  form  a sort  of  edging  or  marginal  line  round  a bed  of  choice 
shrubs  planted  in  peat,  as  they  frequently  are  and  must  be  in 
gardens.  I will  merely  mention  the  varieties  pygmcca,  pumila,  and 
coccinea.  Then  we  have  the  “ Scotch  heather  ” ( Erica  cinerea ), 
the  reddish  purple  showy  flowers  of  which  are  very  attractive,  but 
far  surpassed  in  beauty  of  colour  by  a variety  of  the  same  plant 
oalled  coccinea ; and  there  is  also  a white  variety,  as  there  is  of 
Erica  tetralix,  to  which  is  also  closely  related  the  Irish  E.  Mackaiana , 
a plant  named  after  Dr.  Mackay  of  Dublin,  who  found  so  many 
of  the  plants  in  Ireland  that  connect  its  flora  with  that  of  south- 
western Europe.  Next  we  have  the  ciliated  Heath  (E.  ciliaris),  a 
very  handsome  species,  with  flowers  ns  large  as  those  of  St.  Daboec’s 
heath  and  Mediterranean  heath  ( E . carnea ),  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  hardy  plants,  in  consequence  of  its  blushing  into  masses 
of  rosy  red  in  our  gardens  in  early  spring.  It  is  found,  in  some  of 
the  western  counties  of  Ireland,  and  of  course  after  it  had  been 
discovered  in  other  European  countries.  This  forms  a neat,  low- 
lying  shrub  ; grows  on  almost  any  soil,  nnd  is  without  exception  the 
most  valuable  dwarf  spring  shrub  that  I am  acquainted  with ; ad- 
mirable for  making  an  edging  round  a bed  ot  choice  shrubs,  or 
anything  else,  for  the  rockwork  or  for  the  mixed  border.  It  is 
now  somewhat  common  to  have  ivy  edgings  round  beds  and  borders  ; 
occasionally  a desirable  variety  might  be  produced  by  making  an 
edging  of  this  plant,  which,  while  it  would  form  a dense  evergreen 
margin  at  all  times,  would  have  the  additional  charm  of  flowering 
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beautifully  in  spring.  There  arc  several  varieties,  but  the  ordinary 
garden  or  nursery  one  is  ns  good  ns  any  I have  seen.  Finally,  we 
have  among  these  interesting  things  the  Cornish  Ilenth  ( E . vagans), 
and  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  fumily  it  will  be  perceived  that 
a very  interesting  bed  or  group  might  be  made  from  these  alone. 
Indeed,  they  would  be  most  desirable  to  introduce  everywhere  that 
the  soil  is  peaty  or  not  over  arid,  and  might  be  grown  anywhere  by 
excavating  a bed  and  filling  it  with  peat ; but  our  great  object 
should  be  to  make  the  most  of  natural  advantages,  and  as  many 
readers  of  the  Gakdenru’s  Magazine  must  have  gardens  favour- 
able to  what  arc  called  American  plants,  they  would  find  it  worth 
while  to  devote  a spot  to  the  British  Heaths  and  their  varieties. 

The  Pyrolas,  or  Winter-greens,  are  charming  native  plants,  some 
of  them  deliciously  fragrant,  aud  all  interesting,  but  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate.  P.  rolundifolia  and  mijlora  are  among  the  best, 
and  both  are  rare.  Should  any  reader  attempt  their  culture,  it  will 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  light  free  leaf-mould,  with  sand  and  a 
little  good  loam,  are  necessary  : a light  spongy  sort  of  soil  they 
delight  in,  with  good  drainage,  abundant  moisture,  and  shade. 
Vinca  minor  and  V.  major  are  too  well  known  to  need  recommenda- 
tion ; there  are  now  some  finely  variegated  forms  of  the  larger 
periwinkle,  and  a white-flowered  kind  of  the  smaller  one  is  not 
uncommon. 

One  of  the  most  precious  gems  in  the  British  flora  is  the  vernal 
Gentian  (G.  verna),  which  grows  in  Teesdale  and  in  a few  places 
on  the  western  shores  of  Ireland.  The  blue  of  this  flower  is  of 
the  most  vivid  and  brilliant  description  ; it  is  in  fact  the  bluest  of 
the  blue,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  alpine  flowers. 
Should  be  in  every  garden  of  hardy  plants.  May  be  grown  well  in 
sandy  loam  mixed  with  broken  limestone  or  gravel,  and  indeed  is 
not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  provided  that  it  be  kept  moist, 
is  mixed  with  sharp  sand  or  grit,  and  well  drained.  A very 
important  point  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  to  leave 
it  for  several  years  undisturbed.  It  is  best  suited  for  a snug 
spot  or  rockwork,  where,  however,  it  should  not  be  placed 
except  where  there  is  a good  body  of  soil  into  which  its  roots  may 
descend  and  find  moisture  at  all  times.  It  cannot  be  too  well 
known  that  rockworks  as  generally  made  are  delusions — ugly, 
unnatural,  and  quite  unfit  for  a plant  to  grow  upon.  The  stones 
or  “ rocks  ” are  piled  up,  and  no  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  or  any 
preparation  made  for  the  plants,  so  that  all  really  beautiful  rock- 
plants  refuse  to  grow  upon  them,  and  they  are  taken  possession  of 
by  weeds  and  rubbish,  which  indeed  often  refuse  to  grow  upon  the 
“ rockwork,”  because  they  cannot  lay  hold  of  it,  so  to  speak.  They 
are  generally  made  either  too  perpendicular  or  too  ambitiously  even 
in  the  best  gardens  in  England — masses  of  rock  used  merely  to 
produce  an  effect,  or  masses  of  stone  piled  up  without  any  of  those 
crevices  or  deep  chinks  of  soil  into  which  rock -plants  delight  to 
root  in  a native  state.  The  right  way  is  to  have  more  soil  than 
“ rock,”  to  let  the  latter  suggest  itself  rather  than  expose  its  un- 
covered sides,  and  to  make  them  very  much  flatter  than  is  the  rule, 
so  that  the  moisture  may  percolate  in  every  direction,  and  that  the 
rockwork  may  more  resemble  a jutting  "forth  of  stony  or  rocky 
ground  than  the  ridiculous  half-wall-like  structures  which  pass  as 
rockworks  in  this  country.  I have  grown  this  Gentiana  verna 
very  well  in  well-drained  pots,  with  plenty  of  water  in  summer, 
and  also  in  the  open  border  in  fine  sandy  soil,  the  surface  being 
studded  here  and  there  with  small  stones,  among  and  around  which 
this  lovely  plant  made  its  way  and  flowered  “ deeply,  darkly,  beau- 
tifully blue  ” every  season.  It  is  abundant  in  mountain  pastures  in 
central  and  southern  Europe  ; it  is,  in  fact,  a true  alpine,  ani  I may  be 
had  in  nurseries,  particularly  in  Backhouse’s  Nurseries  at  York, 
which  contain  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  arrangement  of 
plants  I have  ever  seen  in  any  garden,  public  or  private — a noble 
and  naturally-arranged  rockwork,  exhibiting  in  good  health  most  of 
the  rarest  and  beautiful  alpine  plants  yet  discovered.  It  is 
better  worth  a visit  in  spring  or  early  summer  than  any  other 
garden  scene  I am  acquainted  with.  The  Marsh  Gentian  ( G.pneu - 
monanthe ) is  also  a lovely  plant,  more  so  perhaps  than  many  would 
think  this  dull  clime  capable  of  producing.  It  should  have  a moist 
spot  in  a border,  and  is  not  difficult  to  find  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  also  grows,  though  less  plentifully,  in  central  or  southern  Eng- 
land. The  Brighton  Horticultural  Society  is  in  the  habit  of  giving 
prizes  for  collections  of  wild  plants,  and  thereby  doing  much  harm 
by  causing  a few  rude  collectors  anxious  to  win  a few  shillings  to 
gather  bunches  of  the  rarest  wild  flowers,  and  perhaps  exterminate 
them  from  their  only  habitats.  When  at  one  of  its  meetings  two 
or  three  years  ago,  I observed  among  the  collections  competing  for 
a paltry  prize  large  bunches  of  this  beautiful  gentian,  which  had 
been  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  to  form  one  of  one  hundred  or  more 
bunches  of  wild  flowers,  by  some  wretched  Goth  who  happened  to 
know  wild  flowers.  To  exhibit  our  wild  flowers  at  a “ flower 
show,”  where  they  are  contrasted  with  hosts  of  geraniums  and 
loudly  coloured  flowers,  is  a very  doubtful  way  of  attracting  people 
to  study  them ; but  to  so  arrange  matters  that  the  rarest  plants  of 
a locality  are  pulled  up,  and  perhaps  exterminated,  to  form  one  of  a 
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collection  of  this  kind,  is  the  “ unkindcstcut  ” that  can  be  given  to 
our  choice  woodland  children.  Indeed,  in  such  positions  the  flowers 
are  not  likely  to  be  admired  except  by  those  who  know  them,  and  they 
must  be  pained  to  see  them  in  such  a position.  Therefore  the 
system  is  bad,  root  and  branch,  and  should  be  discouraged  by 
every  lover  of  wild  flowers,  as  well  as  any  other  plan  that  would 
cause  quantities  of  the  rarest  to  be  pulled  up  or  otherwise  exter- 
minated. CyPRIPEDIUM  CALCEOLU3. 


ON  HAYMAKING. 

Paper  read  by  A.  II.  Griffith,  Ettq.,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  lialiyraahon  Farmer*' 
Club,  on  the  7th  of  J uno. 

The  animal  world  is  in  a continual  state  of  change,  and  the  rclativo 
proportion  of  tho  substances  of  which  it  is  composed  is  variable,  and  new 
combinations  are  continually  being  produced.  Hence,  animals  may  at  ono 
timo  bo  fit  for  a certain  use,  for  which,  before  and  after,  they  were  unfit. 
Every  object  in  nature  has  a beginning,  a middle,  and  end ; and  in  human 
beings  this  beginning,  middle,  and  end  become  youth,  puberty,  and  old  age. 
In  youth,  the  muscles,  bones,  and  sinews  of  animals  are  soft  and  pliable ; 
in  middle  age,  less  strong  and  firm  ; and  in  old  age  they  become  tough  and 
hard,  and  lose  that  suppleness  and  elasticity  which  they  possessed  in  youth. 
The  flesh  of  young  animals,  therefore,  is  tender  and  sweet,  and  is  in  general 
so  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  tho  materials  upon  which  it  is  reared. 
Human  milk,  for  instance,  is  of  richer  ingredients  than  that  of  any  of  the 
lower  animals ; and  hence  a New-Zealand  savage  prefers  the  flesh  of  her 
offspring  to  anything  old  or  tough.  We  ourselves  have  a similar  predilection 
for  young  beef,  which  is  tender,  firm,  and  strengthening,  whilst  we  know  old 
beef  to  be  manifestly  the  reverse.  In  fact,  old  age  or  natural  decay  is  in 
mankind  caused  by  a gradual  ossification  of  the  system — that  is,  by  the 
sinews  and  muscles  losing  that  pliancy  and  elasticity  which  they  possessed 
in  youth,  and  becoming  tough  and  hard.  Modern  investigations  in  vegetable 
physiology  show  also  that  the  several  tribes  of  grasses  are  likewise  to  be 
recognized  as  living  beings.  These  also  have  their  stages — they  have  their 
“ exit  and  their  entrance and  the  analogy  between  the  animal  and  vege- 
table creation  is  every  day  shown  to  be  more  close.  If  the  flesh  of  old  cow3 
and  sheep  be  distasteful,  as  they  certainly  are,  to  us  mankind,  most  assuredly 
so  are  old  grasses  to  the  grazing  animals.  The  rule,  therefore,  is — young 
food  is  good  and  nutritious,  old  food  bad  and  innutritious. 

The  question,  then,  to  be  determined  is,  What  is  young  food  and  what  is 
old  food  ? Where  is  the  discriminating  point  at  which  the  various  sorts  of 
food  are  in  their  best  and  most  prime  condition?  Tbis  point  of  time  would 
appear  to  be  that  at  which  the  vital  energies  are  fully  developed  for  the 
propagation  of  the  species.  This  is  the  point  at  which  I consider  animal  food 
to  be  in  its  prime ; and  from  the  same  point  vegetables  and  the  various  tribes 
of  grasses  begin  to  decline  in  nutritive  value.  When  vegetables  are  required 
for  food,  therefore,  they  are  universally  used  before  propagation  commences ; 
so  are,  generally,  the  grasses  (and  unquestionably  it  is  at  this  stage  that 
grasses  are  most  relished  by  animals) ; for  in  every  pasture  cattle  most 
eagerly  devour  the  younger  grasses,  and  leave  the  older  patches  behind  them; 
and  the  great  point  to  which  I would  direct  attention  is,  that  in  cutting  grass 
for  hay  the  same  rule  should  be  remembered,  and  that  should  food  be  the 
principal  object  in  view,  the  grass  should  be  cut  down  before  the  time  of  the 
full  development  of  the  seed,  as  the  grass  is  then  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and 
flowing  with  milk  and  nourishing  juices.  After  that  period  future  efforts 
will  be  directed,  not  to  its  own  preservation,  but  to  transfer  all  these,  its 
constituted  principles,  into  seed,  for  the  propagation  of  its  species,  which, 
when  done,  the  stalk  consists  chiefly  of  woody  matter.  For  instance,  the 
stalk  of  wheat  in  youth  is  soft  and  pulpy,  and  flowing  with  a sweet  saccharine 
matter  ; after  the  period  of  ripeness — that  is,  in  old  age — this  stalk  becomes 
again  hard  and  dry,  and  turns  principally  into  wood,  which  is  the  principle 
in  plants  analagous  to  hone  in  animals.  It  is  commonly  but  erroneously 
supposed  that  plants  when  perfecting  their  seeds  draw  a great  deal  of  the 
richest  material,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  from  the 
soil : they  do  no  such  thing ; but  their  own  life  being  now  perfected,  their 
energies  are  directed  to  transmute  their  own  juices  and  substances  into  these 
ingredients  in  the  seed  for  the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  this  being  done, 
theirwork  is  finished,  and  they  die  after  the  operation.  The  seed  also  itself 
becomes  deteriorated  as  an  article  of  food  when  allowed  to  become  over  ripe. 
Take  the  grain  of  com,  for  instance — when  come  to  its  perfect  size  it  is  then  at 
maturity,  and  is  pulpy,  soft,  and  milky.;  but  when  it  is  allowed  to  be  over 
ripe,  so  as  to  fall,  through  old  age,  from  the  stalk,  as  in  shedding,  this 
pulpy  soft  substance  becomes  changed  into  a hard  and  bony  one — in  other 
words,  the  fine  flour  of  the  grain  is  transformed  into  the  hard  rind  which  con- 
stitutes the  rough  substance  of  bran.  From  this  reasoning  and  philosophy 
of  the  question,  therefore,  I would  induce  the  following  practical  rule : — • 
When  any  of  the  various  tribes  of  grasses  are  intended  as  food,  they  should 
be  cut  before  the  ripening  of  the  seeds,  and  even  before  the  seeds  are  fully 
developed.  As  to  the  mowing  and  saving  hay,  the  routine  is  pretty  well  un- 
derstood ; I may  observe,  however,  that  the  meadow  should  be  cut  close,  for 
one  inch  of  the  bottom  will  weigh  more  than  two  at  the  top ; and  there  is  a 
still  greater  advantage  by  so  doing  in  the  aftermath,  for  the  portion  that 
remains  quickly  dries  up  and  decays.  As  to  the  saving  of  hay,  it  requires 
frequent  turning  and  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  which  can  be  well  per- 
formed by  the  hay  tedders  now  generally  in  use.  Before  the  dew  falls,  the 
hay  should  be  gathered  into  windrows  and  cleanly  raked,  and  on  the  second 
and  third  days  these  operations,  with  some  slight  variations,  should  be  repeated. 
Should  the  weather  permit,  if  carried  to  the  hay-yard  and  ricked  without 
tramping  in  the  field,  it  would  add  much  to  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the 
hay,  and  save  considerable  expense  and  waste;  but  to  effect  this  it  will 
be  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a good  rick  cover,  and  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  elevating  the  canvas  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  free  escape 
of  any  moisture  arising  from  the  slight  fermentation  that  must  neces- 
sarily ensue  from  even  the  best  saved  hay.  The  expense  of  making  into 
field-cocks,  the  loss  from  exposure,  and  rotten  tops  and  bottoms,  would  be 
thus  saved;  and  this  loss,  though  in  general  not  much  thought  of,  makes 
a considerable  item  in  the  farmer’s  profits  and  losses.  Having  now  got 
the  hay  into  the  hay-yard,  my  task  is  nearly  accomplished,  but  it  still 
has  to  be  put  together  with  care,  slightly  salted,  and  well  preserved  from 
the  weather  by  thatch.  Our  present  experience  should  teach  us  the  value 
of  well  saved  hay  in  large  quantities,  and  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
adage — that  old  hay  is  old  gold. 
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NOTES  FROM  A TOUR  THROUGH  KENT. 

Tiie  Seat  of  Colonei.  Loyd  at  Hawkhuiist. 

Hawkhurst  is  a decayed  market-town,  most  pleasantly  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  is  surrounded  by  many  charming 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  not  the  least  interesting  amongst 
them  is  the  one  above  named.  In  fact,  when  looked  upon  from  a garden, 
ing  point  of  view,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  I have  yet  seen  in  the  same 
county;  but  then  it  must  be  understood  there  are  many  which  I have  not 
seen,  and  the  comparison  is  therefore  partial.  But  the  superior  condition  of 
everything  in  this  place  speaks  not  only  in  decisive  language  in  the  highest 
praise  of  the  worthy  proprietor's  liberality  in  all  that  pertains  to  gardening, 
but  every  step  we  take  increases  the  force  of  the  original  conviction  that 
all  the  details  are  managed  by  a master  mind.  More  I need  not  say  on 
that  head,  as  Mr.  Record,  the  able  gardener,  is  too  well  known  in  the 
horticultural  world  to  need  any  further  eulogium  from  me  ; so  I shall  pro- 
ceed to  furnish  my  notes  from  this  place  in  the  order  they  were  taken.  In 
the  first  place,  we  enter  a range  of  three  vineries,  ninety  feet  long;  in  the 
earliest  was  a magnificent  crop  just  on  the  point  of  colouring,  the  crop 
was  very  evenly  distributed,  the  bunches  of  extraordinary  size  and  well 
shouldered,  and  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  growth  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Indeed,  such  another  display  of  grapes,  combining  all  the 
essential  features  of  health,  strength,  and  vigour,  I have  not  seen  in  any 
other  house  this  season  ; and  whatever  may  be  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  grown,  their  appearance  fully  justifies  me  in  saying  they  were 
evidently  managed  with  skill  and  judgment.  Unfortunately,  some  men 
will  not  be  benefited  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  so  they  continue  on 
in  their  old  track,  always  meeting  with  disappointments,  and  wondering 
why  they  fail  under  circumstances  similar  to  others  who  succeed  so  well. 
As  an  instance  of  the  self-will  of  some  men,  I will  refer  to  the  common 
practice  of  covering  the  whole  roof  of  a house  with  a mass  of  leaves  and 
wood,  so  that  neither  sun  nor  air  can  exercise  its  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  vines  as  it  should  do.  I have  seen  so  many  instances  of  this,  not  this 
season  only,  but  in  previous  years,  that  when  I have  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  such  an  able  cultivator  as  Mr.  Record,  I feel  that  when  in- 
specting his  noble  crops,  grown  on  the  one  rod  to  a rafter  system,  that  I 
can  breathe  freely,  and  can  converse  with  him  without  feeling  I shall 
offend  my  friend  by  advocating  space,  to  secure  light  and  air  for  the  full 
development  of  all  parts  of  the  vine.  As  above  stated,  the  vines  are  grown 
with  one  rod  to  a rafter,  so  that  the  single  rod  has  the  whole  space  of  a 
four-feet  light  to  expand  itself  upon.  How  different  is  this  from  those 
houses  where  we  find  the  fruiting  rods  placed  only  at  a distance  of  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  apart,  and  when  they  develop  their  leaves  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  house  is  dark  and  shaded,  rendering  it  more  fit  for  ferns  than 
grapes ! Such  is  the  condition  of  many,  yet  the  success  of  others  who 
adopt  the  more  liberal  view  of  what  constitutes  first-class  culture,  is  not 
enough  to  convince  the  advocates  of  the  close-rod  system  that  they  would 
secure  a finer  quality,  and  an  equal  quantity,  if  they  were  to  allow  their 
vines  sufficient  space  for  the  proper  development  of  all  their  parts.  The 
above  remarks  respecting  the  early  vinery  here  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  second  and  third,  for  they  were  alike  vigorous  and  abundantly 
fruitful.  In  the  second  vinery  was  that  useful  grape  the  Marchioness  of 
Hastings.  The  others  consisted  of  Royal  Muscat,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Muscadine.  In  the  second  vinery  I noticed  a magnificent  show  of  late 
strawberries,  and  standing  in  a 80-incb  pot  was  a fig-tree  with  no  less  than 
350  fruit  fast  swelling  off.  In  one  of  these  houses  I also  noted  a choice 
collection  of  the  best  varieties  of  camellias  just  completing  their  growth. 

The  admirable  system  of  ventilation  of  these  houses  is  worthy  of  a 
special  notice,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  all  the  contrivances  I 
have  yet  seen  ; the  whole  top  lights  of  a house  being  all  moved  up  or 
down  at  one  time  simply  by  the  turning  of  a small  cog-wheel,  which  is 
worked  by  a winch  about  three  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  house.  The 
main  features  of  the  plan  consist  of  two  cog-wheels  working  in  the  manner 
they  usually  do,  one  within  the  other ; the  smaller  one  is  revolved  by  the 
turning  of  the  winch  or  handle,  and  as  this  revolves  it  works  within  one  a 
size  larger,  which  has  connected  with  it  a perpendicular  iron  rod  from  the 
roof  of  the  house.  As  this  rod  aHo  revolves  from  the  same  action,  as  also 
does  another  running  lengthways  of  the  house,  some  small  chains  which 
encircle  this  rod  are  fixed  to  the  lights,  and  as  these  chains  are  gathered 
up  or  let  out  by  the  revolutions  of  these  rods,  air  is  admitted  to  any  extent 
the  whole  length  of  the  structure.  I believe  this  is  simply  called 
“ Weeks’s  cog-wheel  system  but  by  whatever  appellation  it  may  be 
known,  it  is  a commendable  piece  of  ingenuity  that  ought  to  be  extensively 
patronized.  To  show,  too,  the  superior  fittiDg-up  of  these  houses,  and 
the  convenience  with  which  they  can  be  adapted  to  many  useful  purposes 
during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  more  room  is  required,  and  when  the 
houses  full  of  plants  would  do  no  harm  to  the  crop  of  grapes,  I must 
allude  to  the  temporary  stages  that  can  be  put  up  or  taken  down  at  plea- 
sure. These  stages  consist  of  breadths  of  wood  trellis-work,  well  made 
and  painted;  they  are  made  in  breadths  from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  and 
these  are  placed  during  the  winter  season  upon  trestles,  so  that  the  body 
of  the  houses  can  be  filled  with  plants,  theseplants  enjoying  at  thesame  time 
a full  exposure  to  light.  When  the  time  comes  that  these  stages  must  be  re- 
moved the  trestles  are  taken  away,  and  the  trellises  laid  down  upon  the 
floor  of  the  house,  thus  securing  a comfortable  footing,  and  allowing  at  the 
same  time  plenty  of  space  for  those  operations  which  are  necessary  in  all 
cases  of  grape  culture.  We  have  long  since  had  an  objection  to  fixing  per- 
manent stages  in  vineries,  because  they  always  hold  out  an  inducement  to 
use  them  when,  strictly  speaking,  the  vines  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  house,  but  we  never  saw  a better  means  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty  than  this  now  alluded  to. 

It  is  now  a pleasing  task  to  refer  to  an  excellent  set  of  pot  vines,  twelve 
in  number;  these  were  bright  examples  of  horticultural  skill.  They  were 
trained  to  a flat  circular  surface  about  three  feet  over,  many  of  them  hear- 
ing handsome  bunches  of  delicious  ripe  fruit,  and  considering  the  early 
season  of  the  year  (as  previous  to  my  visit  Mr.  Record  had  been  cutting 
some  eight  or  ten  days)  they  were  very  beautifully  coloured.  The  sorts 
were  chiefly  the  Black  Hamburgh,  the  Sweetwater,  and  a magnificent 
example  of  the  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh.  This  last  is  a noble  subject  either 
for  pots  or  for  borders,  and,  as  probably  some  of  my  readers  will  remember, 
a special  favourite  of  mine.  The  talented  gardener  here  had  done  it  full 
justice,  for  both  the  bunohes  and  berries  were  remaikable  for  size  and 
finish.  Our  friend  had  also  amongst  them  one  plant  of  the  Musoat  Ham- 
burgh, and  although  slightly  given  to  shanking,  in  this  instance  I am  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  it  was  exceedingly  woll  done  ; for  wo  are  not 


accustomed  to  see  this  grape  in  fine  condition,  although  when  well  done  it 
is  a valuable  variety.  There  was  also  a very  promising  lot  of  young  pot 
vines  for  next  year’s  crop.  This  raDge  of  houses  and  some  adjacent 
pits  are  heated  by  one  of  Weeks’s  tubular  boilers.  In  these  pits  we 
noticed  a batch  of  Beaton’s  geraniums ; they  are  intended  to  be  grown  as 
standard  and  half-standard  specimens  for  conservatory  decoration.  I have 
no  doubt,  from  the  vigorous  habit  of  some  of  them,  they  will  prove  suitable 
subjects  for  such  work.  In  the  same  range  was  also  a fine  batch  of 
chrysanthemums  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  growth,  and  if  the  same 
liberal  culture  is  carried  out  as  hitherto,  they  will  make  monster  plants  by 
the  autumn.  Near  here  we  saw  a fine  crop  of  melons,  very  healthy  and 
clean  ; the  variety  was  the  Conqueror  of  Europe,  an  especial  favourite  with 
the  family. 

We  come  next  to  the  cucumber  house  and  stove,  forty  feet  long;  these 
are  span-roofed  buildings,  of  excellent  make  and  admirably  arranged.  In 
the  stove  we  found  a good  selection  of  choice  plants  for  dinner-table  de- 
coration, and  many  other  useful  subjects,  including  a fine  plant  of  Oncidium 
flexuosum,  with  two  spikes  of  flowers  just  beginning  to  expand,  and 
another  with  one  spike.  Of  caladiums  there  were  some  useful  varieties, 
with  a charming  plant  of  the  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegata,  and  also  the 
green  form  of  the  same  Cyperus.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  stove  plants 
I saw  here  was  the  Allamanda  Schottii ; it  had  made  a vigorous  growth  quite 
six  feet  long.  Then  there  were  numbers  of  that  useful  winter-floweriDg 
plant  the  Sericograpliis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  and  some  healthy  well  grown 
exotic  ferns. 

In  the  cucumber-house  the  only  varieties  were  Monroe’s  Rabley,  an  ex- 
cellent bearer,  considered  by  Mr.  Record  to  be  the  best,  and  Stanley’s 
Prolific.  Both  were  good,  and  in  a thriving  condition.  We  next  enter  a 
large  span-roofed  plant-house,  50  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide;  this  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  stove,  so  that  these  are  all  heated  by  a 42-inch 
saddle  boiler.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  here  was  a 
splendid  lot  of  specimen  fuchsias  for  late  summer. display.  These  were 
exceedingly  well  done,  as  also  were  some  specimen  plants  of  the  show- 
class  of  pelargoniums.  Many  of  these  would  measure  more  than  3 feet 
through  ; they  were  in  the  finest  possible  health,  and  the  first  batch  just 
coming  into  flower,  while  the  successional  lots  were  equally  clean  and 
healthy  as  the  preceding.  Beside  these  there  were  huge  pans  of  Achimenes 
in  great  variety,  and  bearing  unmistakeable  signs  of  superior  culture.  It 
is  many  years  since  I have  seen  the  achimenes  so  well  done  as  they  are 
here,  and  it  is  evident  they  are  well  understood;  for  instead  of  being  drawn 
up  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  a stove,  as  they  often  are,  they  enjoy  a 
full  current  of  air  in  this  cool  house,  and  their  condition  at  the  time  I saw 
them  (May  11th)  was  such  that  no  one  could  gainsay  the  correctness  of 
the  treatment  they  were  receiving.  In  close  conjunction  with  these  were 
six  noble  plants  of  the  tree  mignonette,  with  clean  straight  stems  4 feet 
high,  and  heads,  not  trained  out,  18  inches  through.  The  seed  was  sown 
in  the  second  week  of  August  last  year,  in  small  pots,  and  they  were  re- 
peatedly shifted  into  every  successive  size  pot  until  a few  days  before  my 
visit,  when  they  were  potted  into  No.  10  pots  for  next  winter’s  flowering. 
This  is  an  admirable  plan  for  growing  mignonette  where  any  quantity  is 
required  for  cuttings  from  ; the  plants  under  notice  were  trained  to  neat 
single  sticks,  with  all  laterals  pinched  off  as  they  appeared  on  the  stem. 

Amongst  great  numbers  of  bedding  plants,  I noticed  a fine  lot  of  the 
Centaurea  argentea,  that  beautiful  white-leaved  plant  so  much  used  for 
bedding.  In  making  inquiries  as  to  how  so  great  a stock  had  been  got 
up,  Mr.  Record  told  me  he  had  struck  them  chiefly  from  leaves  ; in  this  way 
they  will,  he  says,  strike  readily  if  well  watered  when  put  in,  but  they 
should  receive  no  more  until  they  are  rooted.  Of  Mrs.  Pollock  geranium 
there  were  some  300  strong  plants  to  go  out ; and  of  such  things  as  Ver- 
benas, Heliotropes,  &o.,  there  were  vast  quantities,  in  a fine  hardy  con- 
dition. Before  I leave  this  portion  of  the  grounds,  it  will  be  a pleasing 
duty  to  refer  to  the  cottage  specially  built  for  the  young  men’s  bothy.  I 
have  the  greater  pleasure  in  doing  so,  because  this  is  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  where  the  comfort  of  the  young  men  is  at  all  studied  ; but, 
thanks  to  the  liberal  owner  of  this  beautiful  spot,  for  once  in  our  lifetime 
we  are  able  to  say  this  is  an  instance  where  not  only  comfort  has  been 
aimed  at  and  attained,  but  a corresponding  amount  of  anxiety  is  mani- 
fested that  it  should  continue  to  be  what  it  professes  to  be — a comfortable 
home  for  the  men;  and,  if  I may  judge  from  the  clean  well-furnished 
apartments  of  this  pleasantly-situated  cottage,  I should  say  both  the 
worthy  owner  and  his  gardener  have  been  equally  anxious  that  every 
needful  comfort  should  be  supplied.  Without  having  any  pretensions  to 
elaborateness,  the  whole  thing  is  so  complete  that  many  an  industrious 
mechanic  may  be  pardoned  if  he  should  feel  a spice  of  envy  against  those 
who  occupy  such  a home.  What  makes  this  still  more  valuable  to  the 
young  men  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  act  as  cooks  and 
housemaids  for  themselves,  as  a woman  is  engaged  to  do  all  the  necessary 
work  of  the  house.  How  different  are  these  clean  well-ordered  rooms 
from  those  too  often  met  with  in  those  back  lean-to  places  where  the  sun 
never  shines  ! for  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  in  many  otherwise  well-arranged 
gardens  the  young  men’s  rooms  are  by  no  means  habitable,  muoh  less  are 
they  healthy;  for  we  generally  find  them  crowded  into  some  odd  corner 
under  the  shade  of  a north  wall  or  some  other  building,  or  next  to  a 
dusty  sulphurous  stokery,  where  the  rays  of  the  welcome  sunshine  can 
never  find  their  way.  By  whose  suggestion  this  excellent  provision  was 
secured  in  the  place  under  notice  it  was  no  part  of  my  business  to  inquire  ; 
it  was  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  see  that  it  was  really  provided ; and 
here  I will  leave  the  matter,  with  a sincere  wish  that  those  who  profess 
to  do  so  much  for  their  young  men  will  not  be  less  liberal  than  the  worthy 
owner  of  these  beautiful  grounds. 

I must  now  prooeed  to  notice  the  more  ornamental  portion  of  the 
grounds.  The  position  is  a delightful  one,  with  a noble  mansion  standing 
upon  a slightly  elevated  position,  commanding  extensive  views  over  one  of 
the  most  fertile  purts  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Standing  at  the  extreme 
limits  on  one  portion  of  the  estate,  there  is  a fine  stretoh  of  country  ex- 
tending, I should  judge,  to  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  same  property, 
and  this  beautifully  wooded,  and  an  undulating  surface  that  always  adds 
charms  to  tho  scene.  The  mansion  is  approached  by  a neat  entrance-gate 
from  the  main  road  loading  from  Ilawkhurst  to  Hastings;  the  carriage 
drive  is  of  ample  width,  and  there  arc  many  fino  bolts  of  shrubs  and  trees 
that  give  a churaotor  and  richness  os  the  visitor  wends  his  way  to  tho  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  tho  house.  In  passing  on  thither  1 noticed  a fine  Wol- 
lingtonia  gigantoa,  1 (t  feet  high,  and  beautifully  furnished  to  tho  bottom; 
also  noble  examples  of  the  Deodara  and  other  ooniferw.  It  was  in  passing 
here  that  wo  saw  in  the  distance,  in  a lovely  valley  in  the  park,  a fino 
shoot  of  water  of  several  aoros  in  extent.  This  proved,  as  wo  became 
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bettor  acquainted  witli  tbo  place,  to  be  a grand  feature,  as  it  added  change 
■nd  variety  to  what  was  already  a delightful  view  across  a wide  exponso  of 
country. 

Surrounding  the  more  private  apartments  of  the  mansion  is  a noble 
terrace  and  a tastefully-designed  (lower  garden,  with  n fine  conservatory 
looking  down  upon  the  whole.  The  conservatory  we  found  well  furnistied 
with  a miscellaneous  collection  of  plnnts,  and  amongst  the  many  fine 
creepers  I noticed  that  grand  old  subject  the  Acacia  grandis,  and  several 
varieties  of  Pnssifloras,  with  their  graceful  pendulous  branches  ; but  still 
more  attractive  were  some  exquisite  small  specimens  of  Azaleas  ; they 
were  perfect  models  of  perfection  in  every  way,  being  literally  covered 
with  flowers  from  the  rims  of  the  pots  to  the  very  tops  of  the  plants. 
Amongst  them  was  a very  pure  white  ; the  name  of  this  variety  was  Louise 
Margottin.  Ii«inedes  Doubles  was  another  fine  flower,  of  good  substance, 
a semi-double  flower,  in  the  way  of  Itubens  as  to  colour.  There  were  also 
some  well-grown  and  handsome  Pelargoniums  of  the  fancy  class. 

In  the  flower  garden,  upon  the  terrace  previously  alluded  to,  there  were 
some  cheerful  effeots  of  spring  gardening,  which  is  carried  out  here  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  there  were  beds  of  the  blue  and  white  Forget-me- 
nots  (Myosoli-)  in  full  flower,  also  the  yellow  Alyssum  saxatile  and  the 
white  perennial  Candytuft  (Iberis  sempervirens).  Besides  these,  a groat 
variety  of  small  hardy  shrubs  were  brought  into  use,  as  also  were  all  the 
Oliveden  pansies,  and  several  varieties  of  daisies,  as  well  as  hyacinths  and 
crocuses,  and  other  spring-flowering  bulbs.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  ever 
since  tho  first  week  in  April  the  garden  had  been  gay  with  brilliant  colours. 
The  next  striking  feature  which  arrested  our  attention  was  a group  of 
twelve  pyramid  Laurestinus,  standing  in  slate  tubs  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  main  walks,  as  we  were  coming  down  from  the  terrace  into  the  pleasure 
grounds  below.  These  had  stood  the  late  winter  unharmed  ; but  I should 
remark,  that,  by  a clever  piece  of  ingenuity  of  the  able  gardener,  these  slate 
tubs  were  sunk  into  the  earth  up  to  their  rims  during  winter ; and  by  having 
neatly  cut  slabs  a little  larger  than  the  holes  required  for  the  tubs,  the 
tubs  are  lifted  out  in  the  spring  and  then  the  stones  placed  over  the  holes, 
thereby  securing  a foundation  or  bottom  for  the  tubs  to  stand  upon  during 
summer.  This  is  far  more  convenient  than  having  to  dig  out  fresh  holes 
every  winter,  and  to  fill  up  the  same  again  in  spring.  Our  next  movement 
is  to  inspect  the  grounds  more  distant  from  the  mansion.  The  extent  of 
the  whole  of  the  pleasure  grounds  is  about  twelve  acres.  There  are  many 
delightful  walks  and  shady  bowers,  and  as  our  steps  are  directed  to  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  grounds,  we  come  quite  unexpectedly  upon  a 
lovely  dell  or  wilderness,  which  we  find  rich  in  subjects  adapted  to  such  a 
quiet  corner  of  repose.  Peeping  out  amidst  a perfect  thicket  of  foliage,  upon 
yonder  bank,  is  the  yellow  wild  broom  in  all  its  glory,  and  here  and  there  a 
rhododendron  lighting  up  the  scene  where  we  least  expected  to  find  it; 
still  farther  on,  dipping  gracefully  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  are  to  be  seen 
various  forms  of  the  vegetable  world,  that  give  to  the  place  a rural  and 
retiring  character.  By  another  path  we  are  brought  in  full  view  of  a rose- 
garden  and  an  American  garden  combined.  But  I must  not  stay  here  longer 
than  to  say  that  the  collection  of  rose3  consists  of  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  varieties.  From  this  spot  we  are  taken  to  inspect  the 
orchard  and  kitchen  garden,  both  of  which  are  new.  The  former  we  found 
well  stocked  with  trees  grown  in  the  pyramid  fashion,  and  the  kitchen 
garden  well  and  judiciously  occupied  with  such  crops  as  are  always  in 
great  request  for  a first-class  table.  As  a closing  paragraph  to  these 
notes,  I would  wish  to  remark  on  the  neatness  and  the  order  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  whole  place;  and  the  least  I can  do  is  to  thank  Mr. 
B;cord  for  the  courtesy  shown  me,  and  to  assure  him  I shall  cherish  for 
many  vears  to  come,  if  I am  spared,  the  remembrance  of  my  visit  to 
Hawkhurst.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THEIR  OBJECTS. 

I am  induced  to  occupy  a space  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  on  a 
subject  which  has  for  many  years  past  engrossed  my  attention  on  every 
opportunity  that  has  presented  itself.  A few  months  ago  I was  solicited  by 
some  of  my  brother  gardeners  to  assist  in  the  re-formation  of  a society 
which  should  have  for  its  object  the  mutual  interest  of  our  fraternity,  by 
endeavouring  to  secure  a fair  remuneration  for  our  labour  and  skill  equally 
with  other  operatives  and  artisans.  Combined  with  this  was  to  be  mutual 
edification,  by  exchange  of  opinions  on  subjects  connected  with  our  daily 
practice. 

Well,  this  society  was  formed  at  a public  meeting,  over  which  our 
worthy  editor  presided,  and  the  attendance  was  on  the  occasion  very  good, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  gardeners  and  employes  paid  their  first  quarterly 
subscription  the  same  evening  ; the  scale  of  contribution  being  fixed  at 
as  low  a charge  as  it  possibly  could  be  compatible  with  the  solvent  working 
of  the  society.  Of  course  there  was  the  usual  clique  of  discontents,  who 
could  see  no  good  resulting  from  such  an  association  unless  it  directly 
aimed  at  a combination  for  the  advancement  of  wages.  They  could  not 
perceive  that  any  other  benefit  was  to  be  derived  ; or  rather  they  affected 
to  treat  with  contempt  anything  that  approached  mutual  instruction.  To 
this  latter  remark  allow  me  to  add  a word,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no 
class  of  artisans  that  are  more  indebted  to  local  influences  for  their  daily 
success, practically  speaking,  than  gardeners.  Let  us  only  cite  one  illustration 
among  the  many  we  could  recite  confirming  its  truth.  Let  a man  acquire 
a knowledge  of  his  profession  in  the  south  of  Devonshire,  and  then  after- 
wards be  called  on  to  exercise  it  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  same 
county,  and  what  would  be  the  consequences  ? Why,  he  would  find  him- 
self beset  with  difficulties  which  never  occurred  to  him  when  residing  in 
the  southern  pait  of  the  county  ; and  why  ? Because  the  climate  in  the 
north  of  Devon  is  as  different  to  the  south  as  if  there  were  many  degrees 
of  latitude  between  them.  Now  here  is  a proof  of  one  of  the  most  material 
advantages  that  must  result  from  mutual  intercourse  on  gardening.  We 
are  often,  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  we  may  not  have  immediate 
control,  called,  after  a long  continuation  of  practice  in  one  locality,  from 
that  to  another  far  distant.  There  is  also  another  favourable  circum- 
stance, which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  feign  to  despise  mutual 
associations,  and  that  is,  many  of  our  difficulties  in  gardening  operations 
are  greatly  lightened  by  meeting  with  employers  who  are  ever  ready  to 
open  their  purse,  either  to  purchase  plants  or  to  afford  us  every  desirable 
requisite  for  promoting  the’r  cultivation.  Having  myself  experienced  both 
sides  of  the  question,  I am  ; repared  to  say  that  gardeners  should  cautiously 
avoid  a crying  evil  which  unfortunately  prevails  to  a great  extent  in  our 
profession,  and  that  is,  of  being  too  apt  to  condemn  the  practice  of  others 
without  any  consideration  as  to  the  demands  on  their  time,  and  the  extra 
efforts  they  have  to  make  to  comply  with  the  tastes  and  gratify  the  desires 
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of  those  by  whom  they  are  employed.  Again,  tbo  criterion  of  a good 
gardener  is  not  to  be  measured  by  what  he  exhibits,  or  the  number  of 
prizes  he  may  gain  at  a horticultural  exhibition,  but  by  a neat  and  well- 
kept  garden,  and  a constant  but  regular  supply  of  all  kinds  of  floral  and 
horticultural  products,  indoors  and  out.  This,  then,  brings  me  to  the 
after-part  of  my  subject,  in  relation  to  gardeners’  associations  for  mutual 
advancement.  Now  all  those  combinations  may  do  much  to  assist,  or 
rather  to  help  us  on  to  the  gaining  of  thoae  wages  which  we  are  fairly  en- 
titled to,  yet  they  should  not  form  tho  medium  by  which  intimidation  is  to 
be  held  out  to  employers;  for  wo  must  not  forget  that  in  a degree  we  are 
not  a necessity,  but  a luxury.  Although  wo  are  somewhat  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  an  establishment,  yet  we  can,  in  many  instances,  be  dis- 
pensed with.  If  we  are  aiming  to  exalt  ourselves,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing a better  remuneration  for  our  services,  it  must  bo  by  a carefnl  study  of 
our  habits,  avoiding  everything  that  has  a vicious  tendency,  valuing  the 
time  of  our  employers  at  all  reasonable  seasons;  and  then  the  more  in- 
telligent we  become  by  seeking  to  expand  the  mind  in  acquiring  every 
information  in  connection  with  our  profession,  depend  upon  it,  the  more 
thoroughly  shall  we  be  appreciated,  and  the  more  liberally  rewarded.  It  is 
a lamentable  fact  that  very  many  of  our  young  men  seek,  as  a stepping- 
stone  to  their  advancement  in  the  profession,  the  notoriety  of  having 
served  in  a titled  gentleman’s  establishment.  There  can  be  no  greater 
fallacy  attached  to  a youog  gardener’s  ambition.  If  the  mind  be  culti- 
vated, the  rest  may  follow  as  you  can  best  obtain  it.  Lately,  in  the  course 
of  my  conversation  with  the  head-gardener  to  a nobleman  near  London,  I 
asked,  “ What  gardening  literature  do  you  subscribe  to,  or,  rather,  read  ?’’ 
“ None,’’  was  his  reply.  Well,  I cannot  say  that  I despised  his  contracted 
opinion,  but  I felt  it  a pity  that  he  should  be  devoid  of  that  ennobling 
ambition  which  leads  a man  to  acquire  a thirst  for  a knowledge  of  all  that 
is  daily  occurring  in  connexion  with  his  means  of  subsistence. 

Having  said  this  much  on  the  mutual  benefit  of  gardeners’  associations,  a 
word  to  those  who  readily  take  office,  or  who  are  anxious  for  their  forma- 
tion. Let  them  not  forget  that  when  they  have  undertaken  their  part  in 
guiding  the  helm  of  its  affairs,  that  they  have  incurred  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility, though  it  may  be  voluntary.  The  fulfilment  of  such  duties 
they  should  not  shrink  from  by  mere  off-hand  excuses.  They  must  not 
expect  the  secretary  to  maintain  its  attraction  if  they  are  not  at  their  posts 
to  give  him  a helping  hand.  The  downfall  of  all  societies  in  connexion 
with  gardening  may  be  traced  to  the  apathy  felt  towards  its  workings 
by  those  who  expect  great  things  of  others,  but  little  of  themselves 
beyond  applause.  Let  us  one  and  all,  in  the  promotion  of  any  good  object, 
be  actuated  by  the  same  desire  that  influences  our  great  commercial  com- 
munity,— a scrupulous  regard  for  time  and  the  fulfilling  of  our  engage- 
ments. Then  may  our  gardeners'  societies  become,  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
every  town  and  village  where  horticulture  is  patronised,  integral  parts  of 
the  permanent  institutions  of  our  land.  John  F.  M'Elboy. 


BROWN’S  ERUIT  GATHERER. 

In  picking  fruit-trees  the  danger  of  climbing  and  of  ascending  ladders 
detracts  much  from  the  pleasure.  To  be  sure,  “ when  the  pear  is  ripe  it 
will  fall  into  our  hands,”  if  our  hands  are  in  the  proper  position.  But  in 
the  engraving  is  shown  a very  simple  fruit  gatherer,  by  which  one  may 
stand  on  terra  firma  and  exploiter  the  denizens  of  the  orchard.  It  is 
merely  a bag  for  the  reception  of  the  fruit  secured  to  a pivoted  frame  of 
wire,  which,  when  the  cord  is  pulled,  closes  against  the  edge  of  a curved 
plate.  The  operator  holds  the  staff  to  which  the  apparatus  is  fixed  in  one 
hand,  and  pulls  the  cord  which  operates  it  with  the  other. 


Placing  the  aperture  so  as  to  envelop  the  fruit,  he  merely  pulls  the 
cord,  when  the  fruit  is  separated  from  the  branch  and  drops  in  the  bag. 
For  the  picking  of  fruit  designed  to  keep,  much  care  is  required,  and  those 
which  fall  to  the  ground  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  the  violent  shaking  of 
the  tree  are  almost  always  more  or  less  injured.  In  raising  fruit  for  market 
these  injuries  are  elements  of  deterioration,  and  the  fruit — whether  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  or  high  growing  and  lasting  fruits — should  be  presented  to 
purchasers  in  the  best  possible  state.  To  secure  these  results  is  the  design 
of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  of  Worcester,  Massachusets,  who  patented 
his  invention  Feb.  5,  1867. — Scientific  American. 
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THE  STAPLEFORD  TULIPS. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  exhibition  at  Cambridge,  I accepted  an 
invitation  from  Richard  Headly,  Esq.,  of  Stapleford,  to  pay  him  a visit  and 
have  a day  amongst  the  tulips.  I accepted  tho  invitation,  of  course,  and  I 
never  in  my  life  had  a more  agreeable  time  of  it  in  a visit  to  a garden 
anywhere.  None  of  our  readers  need  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Headly  is  the  most 
experienced,  most  successful,  and  most  eminent  florist  in  Britain  ; for  his 
name  is  on  the  roll  of  those  who  have  attained  to  honours  by  talent,  perse- 
verance, faithfulness,  and  the  constant  exercise  of  a gentlemanly  generosity 
and  an  unflinching  public  spirit.  His  name  is  in  all  the  catalogues,  in  all  the 
pedigrees,  and  all  the  canons  of  the  florists  ; and  so  long  as  floriculture  shall 
be  pursued  the  evidences  of  the  influence  of  his  work  in  its  promotion  will 
he  seen  in  tho  characters  of  flowers  and  the  principles  of  judging  them,  and 
possibly  also  in  their  nomenclature.  I met  at  Stapleford  Mr.  George 
Lightbody  of  Falkirk,  a veteran  most  of  all  worthy  to  be  spoken  of  on  the 
same  day  as  Mr.  Headly,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Birmingham,  an  amateur 
possessed  of  a truly  catholic  taste  in  all  that  relates  to  flowers,  colours, 
pictures,  and  art  generally.  If  a man  pretends  to  understand  flowers,  and 
avows  that  he  does  not  care  about  pictures,  or  shows  an  indifference  to  art,  I 
never  believe  in  him  ; I feel  certain  he  will  break  down  somewhere,  so  I 
should  never  ask  such  a man  for  an  opinion  of  a flower  which  I could  not  see 
and  judge  for  myself.  One  of  our  best  pleasures  during  our  stay  at  Stapleford 
was  that  of  criticising  Mr.  Headly’s  pictures,  and  finding  that  the  same  rule 
holds  within  as  without  this  charming  residence, — the  rule  that  whatever  is 
tolerated  must  be  of  its  kind  good.  To  see  Mr.  Headley  drag  out  a tulip  that 
he  does  not  like,  and  “stamp  it  out”  there  and  then,  is  something  to 
remember.  If  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  of  his  pictures  were  bad, 

I believe  he  would  have  a fire  lighted  on  purpose  to  pile  them  on  it  and  make 
an  end  of  them  for  ever.  The  rule  that  everything  must  be  good  is  illus- 
trated in  every  part  of  the  establishment;  you  see  nothing  but  what  of  its 
kind  is  perfect;  and  Mrs.  Headly  follows  the  rule  religiously,  and  ministers 
to  her  guests  a splendid  hospitality.  The  first  hint  I obtained  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  Stapleford  was  when  dressing  for  breakfast  on  the  morrow  of  my 
arrival.  I looked  out  of  window  upon  a pretty  breadth  of  lawn  towards  a 
half- weeping  copper-leaved  beech-tree  of  the  most  beautiful  proportions,  and 
intensely  rich  in  colour.  Glancing  round,  I was  presently  startled  to  see 
Moutan  pseonies  a yard  high  and  two  yards  through,  leafy  enough  to  hide 
every  particle  of  stem,  and  appear  like  mounds  of  vegetation,  and  covered  all 
over  with  gorgeous  flowers  of  various  colours,  those  which  took  my  attention 
most  particularly  being  of  a soft  lilac  rose  or  pink  with  shades  of  purple.  A 
considerable  time  elapsed  ere  we  got  a peep  at  the  tulips,  and  we  seemed  to 
be  in  no  hurry  ; for  on  every  hand,  as  we  roamed  about  the  garden,  we  found 
something  to  admire,  something  to  inquire  about,  something  to  illustrate 
theories  and  doctrines  in  which  we  have  a common  interest.  The  tree  pseonies 
we  found  to  be  a special  feature  of  the  garden,  and  our  host,  the  passion  of 
whose  life  is  and  has  been  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of  flowers  susceptible 
of  improvement,  has  been  a careful  breeder  of  these  things,  and  has 
originated  some  that  in  due  time  will  no  doubt  become  famous.  There  is 
one,  at  least,  amongst  his  seedlings  that  is  as  novel  as  it  is  beautiful.  It 
bore  no  flowers  and  needed  none,  for  its  leaves  are  margined  with  red,  buff, 
and  orange-yellow  lines,  and  at  a moderate  distance  its  appearance  is  most 
beautiful  and  novel,  calculated  to  prove  an  object  of  attraction  and  admiration 
to  the  most  careless  rambler  in  a garden.  Florists’  flowers  are  Mr.  Headly’s 
chief  delight ; but  we  find  here  beautiful  coniferous  trees,  such  as  ! 
"Wellingtonias,  Picea  amabilis,  nobilis,  and  nordmanniana,  with  trees  and 
shrubs  of  all  kinds,  and  a considerable  variety  of  the  best  hardy  bulbs  and 
herbaceous  plants.  There  are  vineries,  peach-houses,  a pine  stove,  and  a 
range  of  plant-houses  containing  collections  of  geraniums,  calceolarias,  and,  in 
fact,  hard  and  soft  wooded  plants  of  all  kinds.  Whatever  admits  of 
improvement  as  a subject  for  the  hybridist  and  cross-breeder  meets  with 
especial  attention,  and  hence  many  of  the  finest  specimen  plants  we  meet 
with  in  the  houses  are  seedlings  belonging  to  the  place,  and  mark  the  point 
Mr.  Headly  has  attained  in  the  improvement  of  that  particular  subject.  Mr. 
Headly  usually  contributes  from  six  to  twelve  van-loads  t>f  plants  to  the 
Cambridge  shows,  and  is  quite  hardened  to  the  sensation  of  taking  first  prizes  ; 
so  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  specimen  growing  is  carried  out  with 
spirit,  and  that  if  we  had  time  and  space  we  might  occupy  it  profitably  in  a 
description  of  the  place  and  all  its  belongings.  But  we  must  hurry  on. 
When  we  quit  the  pleasure-garden,  we  come  upon  various  plantations  and 
fram"  grounds.  We  find  a bank  of  potatoes — they  are  of  course  seedlings  of 
Mr.  Headly’s ; and  we  fully  believe  him  when  he  says  he  has  amongst  them 
some  of  the  finest  ever  raised.  He  wanted  some  good  Gladioli,  and  bought 
the  best  that  were  to  be  had.  But  none  of  them  were  good  enough  ; so  he 
set  to  work  in  cross-breeding  and  originated  a new  race,  and  here  are  the  seed- 
lings in  quantity,  growing  into  money,  and  destined  no  doubt  to  make  a figure 
in  our  lists  hereafter.  Next,  we  came  across  a great  hatch  of  Pinks, 
Carnations,  and  Picotees.  Next,  a collection  of  Auriculas  ; at  another  turn, 
Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  ; and  so  we  go  on,  and  so  we  go  on,  until  we 
gather  together  in  a tiffany-house,  and  find  the  ground  covered  with  an 
immense  assortment  of  the  best  bedding  plants,  all  in  an  enviable  state  of 
health  and  vigour.  As  tiffany-houses  are  not  everywhere  a succe-s,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  this  one  is  about  40  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  as  sound 
as  if  built  and  covered  in  but  yesterday,  yet  bearing  the  marks  of  many 
years’  wear  and  tear ; without  question  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  usoful 
structures  in  the  place,  and  especially  adapted,  in  the  cold  climate  of 
Cambridge,  for  hardening  bedding  plants  prior  to  planting  out.  At  last  we 
got  amongst  the  tulips,  the  best  two  beds  being  side  by  side,  under  canvas 
of  course,  the  edges  of  the  beds  being  formed  of  Spergula  pilifera,  in  place  of 
the  usual  plank-on-edgo  support,  and  plenty  of  room  in  tho  walks  between 
and  around  for  a party  of  connoisseurs  to  move  freely  and  compare  notes  on 
tho  flowers.  I cannot  hope  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  magnificent  spectacle 
which  these  two  beds  presented  on  the  24th  of  May  when  I saw  them  for 
the  first  time,  though  thoy  wore  then  a few  days  past  their  best.  Hero  and 
there  a showy  breeder  bad  got  in — rogues  are  to  bo  found  in  the  best  of 
company — and  these  appeared  to  servo  just  tho  same  purposo  as  judiciously 
managed  discords  in  music,  that  of  heightening  tho  general  effect.  We  made 
about  rix  separate  inspections  of  these  beds,  at  each  time  instituting  a few 
compare  ons,  or  assisting  in  tho  bestowal  of  names  on  flowers  that  wore 
considered  entitled  to  such  an  honour,  and  at  every  opportunity  making  notes 
to  keep  nil  worthy  matters  in  remembrance.  Mr.  Lightbody  and  Mr.  Sharpo 
became  more  and  more  enraptured,  and  at  last  appeared  to  be  afflicted  with  a 
sid  imi  frenzy;  for  they  hud  not  a word  to  say,  but  woro  going  from  flower 
to  flower,  not,  like  bees,  with  11  merry  hum,  and  in  tho  conviotion  that  swcot 
stuff  is  tho  alpha  and  omega  of  existence,  but  with  signs  and  motions  in- 
dicative of  surprise,  delight,  wonder,  and  curiosity.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 


Headly  pulled  mo  by  tho  sleeve,  as  if  very  anxious  I should  be  kept  from 
participating  in  llic  fanaticism  of  which  we  saw  tho  slow  but  sine  beginning, 
and  said,  “ Come  down  to  tho  orchard.”  So  to  tho  orchard  wo  went,  and 
found  it  a very  nice  orchard,  but  somewhat  hurt  by  the  cutting  close  by  of 
tho  Great  Eastern  Railway,  which  has  so  drained  the  moisture  from  the  soil 
that  many  kinds  of  fruit-trees  that  used  to  thrive  on  the  ground  have  ceased 
to  be  capable  even  of  keeping  a few  green  leaves  upon  them.  Here  we  found 
the  kidney  beans  and  the  potatoes  cut  off  by  frost,  and  other  things  more  or  less 
the  worse  for  it.  A strip  of  Bromus  schrcederi  had  a very  thrifty  look ; it  had 
been  cut  once  already,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  was  nearly  ready  to  afford  a 
second  cut.  Mr.  Headly  says  his  horses  eat  it  greedily,  and  he  has  great 
faith  in  its  feeding  properties.  But  the  best  sight  here  was  a bed  of  breeder 
tulips,  about  250  long  and  five  feet  wide,  all  of  them  in  batches  of  one  colour, 
as,  for  example,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  bright  rose,  next  a similar  extent  of 
purple  or  brown,  next  yellow,  and  so  on  throughout,  the  effect  being  that  of 
a most  gorgeous  example  of  bedding  : and  why  late  tulips  are  not  used  for 
splendour  in  May,  and  in  composite  groups,  so  as  to  produce  bedding  effects, 
without  reference  to  the  rules  of  the  florists,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those 
negative  frets  that  a positive  philosophy  is  quite  incapable  of  resolving  into 
its  primal  elements.  To  say  that  these  breeders  are  good,  is  to  tdk  as 
absurdly  as  the  man  who  avers  that  the  sun  is  bright,  and  will  swear  to  it  if 
be  needful.  The  truth  is,  these  breeders  are  as  far  beyond  all  ordinary  tulips 
in  quality  as  ordinary  tulips  of  the  florists’  section  are  in  advance,  in  respect 
of  beauty,  of  the  wild  tulips  from  which  they  have  been  bred.  For  size, 
symmetry  of  form,  and  substance  and  purity,  I believe  they  cannot  be  matched 
in  England  ; and  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  Holland,  for  the  simple  truth 
is  the  Dutch  know  nothing  at  all  about  tulips.  Many  and  wondrous  as  are 
the  named  varieties  in  the  Stapleford  collection,  no  one  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  can  doubt  that  as  many  fine  flowers  may  be  broken  from 
these  breeders  as  the  collection  comprises  already  ; and  it  is  but  proper  to  add 
that  Mr.  Headly  grows  very  few  indeed  except  varieties  of  his  own  raising. 
Mr.  Lightbody  told  me  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  a bed  of  breeders  here 
about  400  feet  long,  and  containing  nearly  18,000  bulbs.  Of  course  we  found 
many  of  them  breaking,  that  is,  changing  from  the  self  or  breeder  state  to  the 
variegations  of  colours  which  are  denominated  flames  and  f athers,  but  we 
made°no  search  for  select  breaks  ; that  is  a task  for  Mr.  Headly  in  his  quiet 
hours,  when  he  can  exercise  his  rare  and  ripe  judgment  without  bias.  I will 
now  gather  together  the  notes  I made  during  a series  of  inspections  of  the 
best  beds,  feeling  quite  sure  that,  though  the  sdbject  may  be  destitute  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  the  few  faithful  florists  that  remain  to 
illuminate  the  world  will  be  pleased  to  have  a record  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Stapleford  in  1867,  the  more  especially  as  the  Magazine  _ is  now  the  only- 
medium  for  such  communications,  the  exclusively  floral  periodicals  having  all 
perished. 

Descriptive  List  of  a few  of  Mr.  Headly’s  Tulips. 


R.  Rose  Bi.  Bizarre,  By.  Byhlcemen.  Tbe  figures  denote  the  row  to  which  the  variety 
properly  belongs. 


Adonis.  By.  4. — This  is  pretty  well  known  as  a splendid  and  most  constant 
feathered  bybloemen,  and  it  is  frequently  described  as  from  the  same  breeder 
as  John  Linton,  which  is  sometimes  flamed,  and  sometimes  feathered  and 
flamed,  whereas  Adonis  never  flames,  but  has  an  elegant  pencilled  feather. 
John  Linton  opens  creamy,  but  soon  becomes  pure  ; Adonis  is  pure  from  the 
first.  It  is  quite  likely  that  if  not  from  the  same  breeder,  they  are  from  the 
same  pod  of  seed ; this  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  both  Mr.  Headly  and 
Mr.  Lightbody. 

Alma,  By.  1. — Medium  size  and  perfect  shape,  grand  purple  flame;  some- 
times the  flame  is  quite  black.  Purity  sans  reproche. 

Apollo,  Bi.  4.— Rather  short  cup,  but  bold  and  [finely  finished ; rioh 
crimson  flame. 

Arelhusa,  R.  4. — Large,  superb  shape,  stout,  pure ; narrow  lake  feather 
and  flame  of  rich  crimson.  A most  beautiful  flower. 

Blink  Bonny,  R.  2. — In  form  and  purity  unsurpassable,  and  the  substance 
extraordinary.  If  there  is  one  quality  more  than  any  other  that  distinguishes 
the  Stapleford  tulips,  it  is  a leathery  thickness  of  petal ; but  they  are  won- 
derful in  quality  every  way.  This  flower  has  a narrow  dark  carmine 
feather. 

Captain  Hodson,  Bi.  3. — Fine  form  and  stout  petals,  brilliant  gold  ycUow, 
feather  and  flame  of  fine  dark  brown,  the  marking  very  regular. 

Cedo  Nulli,  R.  1. — Fine  form,  rosy  scarlet  feather. 

Circe,  R.  1. — Splendid  flame  and  feather  of  deep  crimson ; a gem  of  the 


first  water. 

Comet,  R..  2. — An  enormous  flower,  with  broad  crimson  flame  ; fine. 

Commodore,  Bi.  3.— Fine  form,  broad  petals,  ample  purple  beam  and 
narrow  feather.  Quartering  out  of  the  question. 

Delight,  Bi.  2. — Tbe  form  is  first-rate,  and  the  substance  remarkable. 
Ground  colour  bright  yellow,  with  fine  black  feather  ; in  purity  perfect. 

Demosthenes,  Bi.  3. — Fine  form  and  substance,  quite  pure,  fine  dense 
fea'her,  quite  surpassing  Platoff  and  George  Hayward. 

Duke  of  Leeds,  Bi.  3. — Short  neat,  cup,  fine  flame ; constant  and  fine. 

Endymion,  By.  1.— Short  cup,  lilac  flame,  good. 

Fanny  Kemble,  By.  2. — Fine  largo  cup,  purple  flamo  on  a pure  white 
ground.  Mr.  Groom  gave  £75  for  this  not  many  years  since. 

Garibaldi.  B'.  2. — Short  stout  cup,  fine  base,  clear  lemon-yellow ; fine. 

General  Havelock,  Bi.  3.— Large,  fine  form,  rich  red  feather  finely 
laid  on.  . 

George  Lightbody,  Bi.  2.— This  flower  cannot  be  excelled  in  any  quality 
required  in  a tulip ; it  is  rather  large,  the  shape  that  of  Catafalque,  very 
stout,  with  broad  petals,  in  purity  perfeot;  the  yellow  is  a shade  deeper 
than  the  best  state  of  Polyphemus,  and  the  black  feather  is  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Lucifer  or  Paragon. 

Glory  of  Stapleford,  R.  2.— Short  cup,  stout  broad  petals;  narrow  flame 
of  soft  rose,  and  rich  chorry-red  feather ; a most  beautiful  flower. 

Harriett  llcpioorth,  11.  2.— A fine,  stout,  heavily-feathered  flower,  with 
every  good  quality.  , , . . „ 

Horatio,  Bi.  4.— Fine  form  and  strong  stem,  quite  pure ; deep  rich  yellow, 
dark  bronze  and  crimson  flame  and  feather ; tho  pencilling  prociso  and 
brilliant.  . 

Indispensable,  By.  2.— A wido  goblet-shaped  flowor,  standing  finely  on  a 
stout  pillar,  tho  form,  carriage,  and  substanoo  grand  ; nearly  black  flame  and 
foather  of  tho  vory  finest  proportions.  , 

Inkcrman,  By.  2.— Brilliant  wbito,  with  broad  jot  black  fonthor,  lino  torm 
and  substanoo.  Good  for  a twelve,  or  oven  six. 

Iris,  By.  4. Form  good,  petals  broad  and  stout,  broad  boam  and  narrow 

feather  of  intense  purple. 

Jason,  Bi.  1.— Largo,  grand  form,  beautiful  feather;  early. 
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John  Bright,  I!i.  4. — An  enormous  flowor  borne  on  a stout  pillar  ; splendid 
crimson  llaino  and  feather. 

John  Linton,  fly.  4. — A bold  strong  (lower,  porfoct  in  sbnpo  and  purity, 
novor  known  to  quarter  ; medium  black  foatbor. 

John  Thomiley,  lly.  3. — Largo,  finely  turned  at  the  baso,  from  whenoo  tho 
cup  contracts  upwards  ; tho  petals  of  great  breadth  and  quite  thick,  perfectly 
pure  and  transparent  white;  tho  feather  finely  drawn  and  shining  black. 

Kossuth,  lii.  2. — Shapo  perfect  and  fino  substance,  puro  circular  baso  of 
deep  yellow,  broad  beam  of  red  from  which  procood  rays  to  tho  margin. 
Scarcely  a show  flower,  but  in  tho  bed  admirable. 

Leonora,  It.  4. — A lino  stout  flower,  with  deep  carmino  flamo  and  foathor  ; 
a pleasing  flower  for  tho  uninitiated  and  a gem  for  the  fancy. 

Lucifer,  Hi.  2.  — In  tho  description  of  George  Lighlbody  wo  speak  of 
that  flower  having  a finer  fealhor  thnn  Lucifer;  nevertheless,  Lucifer  is 
one  of  the  best  bizarre  varieties  in  tho  collection,  and  when  at  its  best  the 
contrast  between  its  jot-black  pencilling  and  its  dear  gold  ground  is  de- 
lightful. 

Mahomet,  By.  3. — Shapo,  substanco,  and  purity  porfoct ; sharp  narrow 
feather  of  black  and  broad  flamo  of  darkest  violet. 

Mary  Eeadly,  R.  3. — Fine  form,  beautiful  flame,  surpassing  Cameux  de 
Crnix. 

Mary  Thomiley,  R.  2. — F.xtraordinary  fine  form,  the  petals  broad  and 
stout,  finely  rounded  at  tho  base,  and  ourving  inward  at  the  summit;  purity 
unsurpassable;  the  marking  is  a medium  feather  of  bright  carmine  on  a 
brilliant  flame  of  the  same  colour. 

Neptune,  Bi.  4. — Petals  rather  looso  at  the  baso,  but  stout,  pure,  and 
pleasing ; broad  purple  beam. 

Nestor,  Bi.  3. — Very  large,  petals  rather  pointed,  pure ; brown  feather 
and  reddish  brown  flamo. 

Nonpareil,  Bi.  3. — A fino  cup,  vory  stout,  and  quite  pure ; deep  yellow 
with  dark  brown  feather.  In  tho  way  of  Polyphemus,  but  of  course 
better. 

Oscar,  Bi.  2. — Large,  perfect  shape,  pure  ; deep  yellow  with  narrow  red 
feather. 

Othello,  Ry.  2. — Extra  fino  black  flame  and  feather  ; first-rate. 

Fallas,  R.  4. — Very  large,  fine  shape;  broad  flame  of  carmine,  narrow 
feather  of  purplish  rose. 

Fandanus,  Bi.  1. — Short  cup,  pleasing  narrow  feather. 

Faragon,  Bi.  3. — Rather  below  medium  size,  cup  finely  turned  at  the 
base,  in  every  quality  good  ; deep  yellow,  with  narrow  feather  of  lustrous 
black.  A truly  splendid  flower. 

Frincess  of  Wales,  R.  2. — Short  cup,  fine  base,  petals  thick  and  broad, 
marking  a brilliant  rosy  feather  on  a snow-white  ground  ; a flower  of 
peerless  beauty. 

Proserpine,  By.  2. — Fine  form,  richly  feathered  ; first-rate. 

Fegalia,  H.  4. — Fine  short  cup,  the  marking  a flame  of  rosy  scarlet 
interspersed  with  narrow  stripes  of  blood  colour. 

Begina,  R.  1. — Another  of  the  choice  gems  of  this  collection : the  form 
is  most  beautiful,  and  the  whiteness  pure  as  new-fallen  snow;  the  marking 
is  a brilliant  flame. 

Richard  Cobder.,  Bi.  3. — Medium  size,  clear  yellow  ground,  dark  flame  and 
feather  ; superb  pencilling  and  perfect  purity. 

Rickard  Eeadly , Bi.  2. — One  of  the  most  perfect  cups  ever  seen,  and  of 
course  quite  pure  ; ground  rich  orange-yellow,  the  marking  a finely-pen- 
cilled black  feather.  This  well  deserves  its  name ; for  as  a type  of  perfect 
form  and  marking,  it  will  carry  Mr.  Headly’s  name  to  a far  posterity  of 
tulip-growers. 

Rosalind,  R.  3. — Beautiful  form  and  exquisitely  pure  ; feather  and  flame 
of  deep  scarlet. 

Rose  Abigail,  R.  2. — Superbly  flamed,  quite  pure,  and  a pleasing  flower. 

Rose  Adeline,  R.  3. — Small  goblet- shaped  cup,  stout  petals ; narrow  feather 
and  broad  flame  of  vivid  scarlet. 

Rose  Exquisite,  R.  1. — A very  pleasing  feathered  flower. 

Rose  Lncomparable,  R.  2. — First-rate  in  form  and  substance,  medium  size, 
pure,  and  finely  finished  ; flame  and  feather  of  dark  carmine.  Surpasses 
the  very  best  Triomphe  Royal  or  Heroine. 

Roxana,  R.  4. — Fine  form,  stout  tall  stem,  colours  curious  and  beautiful, 
varying  from  richest  rose  to  intense  scarlet ; the  feather  and  flame  equally 
proportioned  and  quite  precise.  One  of  the  most  recherclid  gems  of  the 
collection. 

Sappho,  R.  4. — Large,  perfect  shape,  extra  stout  pillar;  broad  scarlet 
feather ; anthers  large ; the  flower  perfectly  pure,  and  exceedingly  showy. 

Sarah  Eeadly,  R.  3. — Short  cup  expanding  to  a beautiful  goblet  form, 
great  breadth  and  substance  of  petal,  never  quartering  ; the  marking  is  a deep 
solid  crimson  feather  on  a pure  white  ground.  It  is  equally  remarkable  for 
its  symmetrical  form  and  colouring  as  for  its  constancy  ; it  is  never  flamed. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  Circe,  though  like  it. 

Semiramis,  R.  3. — A grand  heavily-flamed  flower;  good  for  a six, 

Shirley  Eibberd,  By.  2. — Large  and  stout,  the  cup  nobly  turned,  rose 
purple  flame,  and  dark  purple  feather  on  a ground  of  the  purest  white.  Mr. 
Headly  has  conferred  a compliment  which  I shall  esteem  all  my  days  in 
naming  after  me  this  exquisitely  perfect  flower,  which  Mr.  Lightbody  con- 
siders the  very  b-st  of  its  class.  It  is  in  the  way  of  Adonis,  but  larger ; the 
white  more  sparkling,  and  the  flame  and  feather  heavier  and  more  elaborately 
pencilled. 

Sir  Alexander  Cochburn. — Large  bold  cup,  dark  blackish  maroon  feather ; 
a splendid  flower.  I much  regret  I have  no  note  of  its  class  and  height.  It 
took  the  premier  place  at  the  last  Cambridge  Show. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  By.  4. — Large,  fine  form,  broad  feather  of  lustrous 
black.  Not  pure  when  it  first  opens,  but  becomes  quite  pure  after  a few 
days. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell , Bi.  2. — Large,  fine  form,  broadest  at  the  base,  per- 
fectly feathered  in  the  style  of  Everard,  without  interior  marking.  Long- 
lasting  and  sure  to  please.  Fit  for  the  choicest  twenty-four. 

Siren,  R.  2. — First-rate  in  form  and  substance,  broad  at  the  base,  showing 
a finely  turned  shoulder  ; narrow  and  precise  feather  of  light  carmine.  One 
of  the  noblest  tulips  known. 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  By.  3. — A charmingly  turned  cup  of  medium  size,  the 
feather  broad,  intense  black  and  glossy  as  if  varnished.  Refined  and  highly 
finished. 

Sir  William  Feel,  Bi.  4.— Tremendously  large,  extra  stout,  on  a stem  like 
a walking-stick,  the  form  perfect;  yellow,  with  broad  dark  brown  feather 
and  beam,  and  rays  of  crimson  and  brown  running  into  the  feather.  A re- 
markable flower  in  every  way. 

S/.atira,  R.  4. — Very  large  and  stout,  rather  long,  pure;  broad  feather  of 
rich  carmine  ; a striking  flower. 


Thomas  Alleslree,  Bi.  1. — lUtlier  amall,  hut  neat  and  good  ; the  marking 
a decided  flame  ; rather  late. 

Titian,  Bi.  3. — Finely  flamed  and  fiery  red  ; surpassing  Strong’s  Titian. 

William  Tell,  Bi.  1. — Short  cup,  with  fine  shoulder  and  stout  petal ; rich 
black  flame  and  feather. 

Thoso  of  our  renders  who  havo  long  been  familiar  with  Mr.  Ileadly’s  tulips 
will  bo  rejoiced  to  hoar  that  tho  infamous  practice  of  poisoning,  pursued  by 
some  unknown  hand,  has  consod.  Mr.  lloadly's  losses  for  many  years  in 
succession,  through  tho  devilish  spito  of  an  unknown  enemy,  would  have 
driven  any  man  of  ordinary  temperament  out  of  florictilturo  in  despair.  Tho 
rosults  of  tho  poisoning  wore  not  only  losses  of  plants  of  all  kinds  in  immense 
quantities,  but  tho  utter  extinction  of  several  of  tho  finest  varieties  of  tulips 
broken  at  Stapleford.  8.  II. 


SCUFFLE-IIOE. 


Mr.  George  P.  Allen,  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  is  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  this  little  implement.  It  is  a scuflle-hoe,  consisting  of  a thin 
steel  blade,  with  two  cutting  edges,  which 
consist  of  a series  of  acute  teeth,  sharpened 
from  the  under  side.  Held  naturally,  by  a 
man  standing  erect,  the  blade  lies  perfectly 
flat  upon  the  ground,  and  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  handle  gives  it  a tendency  to  enter, 
if  shoved  or  drawn.  The  common  straight- 
bladed  scuffle-hoe,  though  sharp,  often 
meets  with  considerable  resistance  from 
roots  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  frequently 
slips  over  them  ; even  hard  lumps  of  soil 
obstruct  its  movement.  This  hoe  readily 
passes  through  the  clods,  and  cuts  any 
kind  of  roots  with  ease.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  hoeing  among  garden  vegetables,  carrots,  onions,  and  roots  in 
the  field. — American  Agriculturist. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 

Would  not  all  rose-lovers  like  to  know  where  Gulistan  is  ? Alas!  they 
will  answer  us,  Gulistan  is  no  more.  Saadi’s  sweet  country  of  rose-gardens 
and  nightingales  is  that  which  Italy  was — a 11  geographical  expression!” 
As  easy  to  find  the  bones  of  Majnun  and  Bailee,  or  the  cup  of  gold  and 
amethysts  buried  with  Hafiz,  or  the  flask  of  solid  amber  full  of  the  water 
of  Heaven  which  King  Giamshid  bought  of  the  Peri,  as  to  discover 
Gulistan.  The  nearest  thing  to  it  may  be  Cashmere,  where,  for  half  the 
year  at  least,  the  shawl-goats  graze  among  thickets  of  pink  roses,  where 
the  gazelles  munch  their  blossoms  and  buds,  and  the  bears  feed  upon  the 
scarlet  berries  of  the  great  clusters,  when  the  petals  have  fallen  and  made 
the  grass  like  the  Lake  of  Srinuggur  with  its  red  lilies,  all  green  and 
crimson.  There,  truly,  in  the  rosy  season — as  the  Cashmere  singers  say 
— the  breeze  is  “ as  tho’  the  gate  of  God  were  set  ajar  a little  and 
when  travellers  are  entering  into  the  beautiful  valley,  they  know  it  by  the 
odour  and  the  far-off  flush  of  colour  on  the  uplands — as  if  the  sunset  light 
upon  the  snow  had  come  down  in  a rosy  avalanche — and  by  the  troops  of 
girls  laden  with  rose-blossoms  for  the  makers  of  attar.  But  even  Cash- 
mere  is  not  what  Gulistan  would  have  been  for  those  who  serve  and  love 
the  Queen  of  Flowers  with  the  passion  due  to  her  perfect  grace  and  beauty. 
It  was  in  Gulistan  that  the  first  rose  appeared,  as  the  poet  Jami  has  ex- 
plained to  rose-lovers,  because  the  flowers  demanded  a sovereign  from 
Allah,  and  the  lotus  would  not  keep  awake  o’  nights.  She  was  white  at 
first,  and  the  thorns  were  given  to  guard  her ; but  the  nightingales  fell 
into  such  raptures  of  passion  about  her  charms,  and  pressed  their  lovesick 
and  musical  hearts  so  recklessly  against  the  rose-thorns,  that  their  blood 
turned  half  the  Bostan  roses  crimson,  as  far  into  the  blossoms  as  it  could 
trickle.  Are  not  all  rose-petals,  as  the  poet  justly  says,  white  at  the  ex- 
tremity, where  the  nightingales’  blood  could  not  reach  ? If  in  this  hard 
age  we  disbelieve  Jami  Lesish,  we  cannot  forget  Gulistan  is  the  place 
where  so  many  roses  were  grown  that  it  was  a five  days’  camel  ride  through 
the  great  garden.  Thence  came  the  attar  of  the  Shah,  and  there  the 
fresh  leaves  were  daily  plucked  for  the  bed  of  his  Sultana,  who  could  not 
sleep  if  the  rose-leaves  were  too  much  crumpled.  In  Gulistan  they  found 
out  how  to  make  “rose-wine  ” with  honey,  apricots,  new  grapes,  and  the 
middle  leaves  of  rose-buds — liquor  which  would  render  a king  merciful  or 
a sick  man  sleep  amid  any  pain  ; and  in  Gulistan  they  all  knew  what  were 
those  “five  secrets  of  Allah,”  which  the  five  petals  of  the  first  rose  signi- 
fied, Well,  we  don’t  remember  exactly  where  this  pleasant  land  was,  or 
is,  but  we  can  tell  the  faithful  votaries  of  roses  into  whose  souls  the 
nightingales  of  Saadi  and  Hafiz  have  migrated,  where  there  is  still  a 
Gulistan  even  in  this  prosaic  and  practical  age.  Not  far  off  either,  which 
makes  it  better  than  that  Persian  paradise  of  nightingales  and  blossoms ; 
for  our  Gulistan  of  to-day  is  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  et  Marne,  at 
Brie  Comte  Robert — return  tickets  from  Dover  or  Folkestone  at  one  fare 
and  a half.  There  they  grow  roses  quite  in  the  ancient,  splendid,  whole- 
sale, odoriferous,  and  overwhelming  style  of  the  “gardens  of  Gul ;”  two 
million  bushes  are  planted  round  this  rosy  French  oasis ; rivers  of  rose- 
water are  manufactured  from  its  harvest  of  blooms;  zephyrs,  breezes, 
hurricanes,  tornados,  nay,  cyclones  of  delicious  roseate  aroma  hourly 
sweep  the  distinguished  nostrils  of  the  fortunate  Brie-Comte-Robertois ; 
and  here,  this  very  next  month,  they  are  going  to  hold  a rose  show,  a 
gathering  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  flower  world,  a Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Crimson  and  Gold  among  the  thousand  aspirants  to  the  first 
place  in  the  glorious  descendants  of  the  white  rose  of  Gulistan.  The 
tidings  ought  to  set  all  rose-lovers  on  the  qui  vive,  disturb  the  newest  and 
proudest  flowers  of  our  English  gardens,  to  render  Celine  herself  paler, 
and  to  make  the  white  imperial  cheek  of  Juno  blush  deeper  with  pride 
and  ambition. 

Brie  Comte  Robert  does  not  do  things  by  halves  ! Brie  Comte  Robert 
believes  in  roses  heart  and  soul;  and  when  the  rivalry  is  between  two 
million  plants,  it  is  useless  going  to  the  tournament  of  delicious  fragrance 
and  dazzling  hues  with  anything  save  splendid  and  queenly  specimens. 
Last  year  Brie  Comte  Robert  exhibited  to  all  the  rosieristes  who  attended 
no  fewer  than  seventy-eight  thousand  examples  and  varieties  of  blossom. 
What  glorious  forms  there  must  have  been  ! what  pure  colours ! what 
celestial  perfection  of  those  odours,  the  inner  essence  of  which  — “ the 
attar  of  the  attar” — the  Persian  poets  call  the  “breath  of  the  angels!’’ 
How  well  might  the  true  votary  of  the  rose,  the  lineal  descendant  by  Mr. 
Darwin’s  pedigrees  of  the  Bulbul  of  Bosrah,  have  sighed  his  soul  out 
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against  the  theme  of  three  or  four  of  these  blossom  queens,  and  “ died 
of  a rose,  in  aromatic  pain.”  If  our  rosarinns  have  faith  in  their  favour- 
ites, let  them  throw  down  the  glove — a fox-glove,  say — to  the  champions 
of  the  assembled  loveliness  of  France,  and  challenge  them  to  produce  the 
Crown  of  Beauty.  Nay,  why  should  there  not  be  next  year,  if  not  this 
season,  a prodigious  concourse  and  competition  of  all  the  roBes  of  all  the 
world  at  Brie  Comte  Robert,  or  somowhere  else?  To  that  array  might 
come,  not  merely  the  named  flowers  of  this  or  that  great  show — the  “ St. 
Joseph,”  the  “ Souvenir  d’nn  Ami,”  and  the  baptised  and  Christian  blos- 
soms— but  their  beautiful  pagan  and  heathen  sisters,  the  infidel  blooms, 
the  heretio  buds,  the  Turk  moss-roses  from  the  Caucasus  and  Circassia, 
tea-scented  China  roses  from  their  own  hill-sides,  the  Bourbon  rose  from 
the  palm  thickets  of  Mauritius,  and  the  true  damask,  which  grows  wild  at 
Damascus  among  the  oleanders  and  white  lilies  of  the  swift,  cold  Abana. 
Ay,  and  that  compound  householder  of  roses  should  be  there  too — the 
rosa  arvensis,  the  wild  dog-rose,  which,  like  the  poor,  has  no  state  nor 
show,  but  gold  in  its  heart  and  a true  gift  of  the  fragrance  of  faith  and  love. 

The  idea  might  well  seize  upon  the  enthusiast  in  floriculture  with  a 
fascination  like  that  of  the  roses  which  Catharine  of  Medicis  drugged  for 
her  deliriously  enchanted  victims.  The  international  and  universal  show 
might  include  representatives  from  the  gardens  and  green  places  of  the 
whole  world,  with  prizes  worthy  of  the  wonderful  loveliness  of  the  Queen 
Flower,  and  an  exposition  of  the  minor  blossoms  to  do  becoming  and  loyal 
honour  to  the  occasion.  The  fair  judges  might  wear  robes  of  crimson, 
white,  rose-pink,  scarlet,  blood-red,  sulphur,  yellow,  saffron,  and  blush 
colour;  and  they  should  be  ladies  above  every  suspicion  of  partiality,  save 
that  suggested  by  kindred  complexion.  Tbe  visitors  might  give  the  final 
vote  by  ballot  with  roses  of  the  respective  colours,  and  the  grower  of  the 
elected  and  consecrated  flower  should  be  made  a peer  of  the  realm,  or  a 
bishop,  or  anything  most  agreeable. — Daily  Telegraph. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

The  author  of  “ British  Birds’  Eggs  and  Nests  Popularly  Described  ” 
writes  to  tbe  Yorkshire  Gazette  regarding  the  destruction  of  British  birds  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

“ There  are  several  things  which  church-goers  pray  against,  many  people 
are  guilty  of,  and  nobody  defends.  Like  these  in  the  latter  points  I had 
fancied  rock-bird  shooting  had  been,  until  a correspondent  of  yours,  with  a 
logic  and  orthography  equally  remarkable,  lifted  up  his  voice  in  its  favour. 
I had  always  thought  it  fit  to  be  characterized — stigmatized,  if  you  like  to 
print  it  so — as  cold-blooded  barbarity  in  tbe  act,  flavoured  with  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  accompaniments.  Perhaps  I am  wrong;  and  there  is  a 
difference  between  sparrows  and  willocks  in  the  sight  of  One  who,  we  are 
told,  notices  the  fall  of  the  former.  Not  unlike  to  rock-bird  shooting  is 
rook  shooting  in  many  respects,  almost  all  those  involving  cruelty  included. 
Surely  it  is  defended  ; and  the  defence  in  both  its  parts  is  enough  to  amaze 
a man  in  his  senses.  But  my  object  now  is  not  to  expose  a fallacy  so  much 
as  to  point  out  a folly.  This  is  the  time  of  year  for  slaughtering  young 
rooks  in  the  sight  of  their  parents,  and  for  shooting  the  old  ones  if  they 
can  be  come  upon  on  the  fields.  One  such,  which  was  shot  a few  days 
since,  I wish  to  make  mention  of.  My  informant,  a respectable  farmer, 
had  noticed  it  following  his  plough  very  closely,  and  not  idly,  Unluckily, 
as  be  turned  his  horses  at  the  top  of  the  field,  it  not  only  flew  a few  yards 
out  of  his  way,  but  into  the  way  of  a gunner  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 
The  poor  bird  was  shot  at,  of  course,  and  sorely  wounded.  Flying  with 
difficulty  across  the  field,  it  was  seen  by  a third  man,  vomiting,  with  the 
sickness  of  death  upon  it.  Going  to  the  place,  he  found  it  had  thrown  up 
forty-nine  wire-worms,  and  a large  number  besides  of  the  fatter  white 
grub,  such  as  the  plough  so  often  turns  up  at  this  season.  My  informant’s 
subject  of  discourse  had  been  that  “ the  corn  was  sairly  grubbed”  in  this 
neighbourhood ; his  reflection,  “ I thinks  the  craws  ower  mich  shot and 
his  illustration,  what  I have  just  now  given  an  account  of.  As  a pendant 
to  tbe  above,  let  me  record  that  one  of  tbe  ablest  living  English  ornitholo- 
gists told  me  a year  or  two  since  that,  seeing  a gamekeeper  carrying  a 
kestrel  he  had  just  shot,  and  being  unable  to  convince  him  in  any  other 
way  that  it  might  be  as  well  sometimes  to  allow  a little  inquiry  to  precede 
“ giving  the  dog  a bad  name”  and  summarily  “ hanging  him,”  he  requested 
him  to  allow  tho  craw  of  the  bird,  evidently  well  packed,  to  be  opened.  Tbe 
gamekeeper  assented,  and  the  ornithologist  himself  took  out  a compact  ball 
filling  the  entire  cavity  of  the  craw.  On  being  resolved  into  its  component 
parts  by  a little  gentle  manipulation,  the  ball  was  found  to  consist  of  119 
wire- worms,  and  no  other  article  of  food  whatever.  So  much  for  the  “ mis- 
chief ” done  by  the  rook  and  the  kestrel. 

May  I add,  as  a hint  to  any  who,  in  the  coming  fruit  season,  may  be 
desirous  to  save  their  strawberries  and  currants,  and  yet  spare  the  black- 
birds and  thrushes,  that  many  years  ago  I knew  a large  garden  in  Essex, 
situate  almost  close  under  the  walls  of  a park  in  which  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  lived  utterly  unmolested,  and  consequently  greatly  abounded,  kept 
utterly  free  from  these  plunderers  throughout  the  fruit  season.  The  “dodge” 
was  a very  simple  one.  A cat,  which  had  two  or  three  kittens,  about  one- 
third  grown,  belonging  to  her,  was  provided  with  a box  to  live  in,  placed  in 
the  garden,  a collar  round  her  neck  with  a short  light  chain  attached,  and 
terminating  in  a small  ring.  The  ring  traversed  on  a long  stout  wire  fixed 
between  low  posts  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  apart,  and  so  the  cat,  when 
disposed  for  exercise,  padded  herself  a path  along  the  wire,  and  the  kittens 
frisked  about  all  over  the  garden.  All  of  them  looked  as  happy  and  sleek 
and  jolly  as  possible,  but  the  blackbirds  and  the  thrushes  unanimously 
voted  tho  fruit  in  that  garden  “ sour.”  They  nevor  came  near  it. 


This  is  an  Age  of  Wonders.  It  is  reported  that  a Mr.  Firminger  has 
discovered  a process  of  growing  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  without 
stones.  lie  splits  a branch  and  removes  the  pith  ; the  split  halves  are 
then  brought  together  and  bandaged  until  they  unite.  The  next  stop  in 
the  process  is  to  inarch  this  pithless  branch  on  a suitable  stock.  When 
the  inarched  branch  has  made  a season’s  growth,  a portion  of  it  is  selected 
and  denuded  of  pith,  and  this  is  inarched  ns  before.  After  successive  re- 
petitions of  this  process,  the  fruits  become  stoneless;  but  whether  they 
contain  moro  pulp,  or  have  any  better  flavour  than  fruits  containing  stones, 
we  are  not,  informed.  Another  story  is  current  of  a gardener  in  Ghent, 
who  gives  to  any  fruit  the  flavour  I10  desires  by  puncturing  it  while  grow- 
ing, and  then  immersing  it  in  a liquid  flavoured  for  the  purpose.  We 
should  feel  that  our  duty  was  but  half  discharged,  in  placing  these  things 
on  record,  if  we  did  not  odd  that  wo  regard  them  as  absurd  inventions, 
calculated  at  the  best  only  to  provoke  a smilo  at  tho  oxpenso  of  all  who 
believe  in  them. 
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Broccoli  from  late  sowings  to  be  pricked  out,  and  young  plants  in  a 
forward  state  to  bo  planted  out,  where  they  are  to  remain  in  soil  deeply 
dug  and  liberally  manured. 

Brussels  Sprouts  to  be  planted  out  as  fast  as  possible.  Previous  to 
tho  late  rains  wo  got  out  a largo  quantity  in  rows,  between  potatoes,  and 
they  are  now  looking  remarkably  well.  The  soil  must  be  in  good  condition 
for  these,  for  if  they  arc  not  fine,  they  are  scarcely  worth  having. 

Collards  should  be  planted  in  quantity,  as  ground  can  be  obtained  for 
them.  Plant  them  rather  thick. 

Celery  to  be  planted  at  every  opportunity.  Deep  trenches  may  bo  used 
now,  but  in  another  few  weeks  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  the  trenches 
shallow,  because  the  late  planted  crops  will  have  to  stand  out  the  winter. 
Any  remaining  in  seed-pans  or  boxes  may  now  be  pricked  out  in  beds  in  the 
open  ground. 

Spinach. — If  requisite  to  sow  now,  give  the  preference  to  tho  prickly 
seeded  variety,  which  is  used  for  winter  spinach,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  bolt 
in  case  of  hot  dry  weather. 

Tomatoes  to  be  trained  and  stopped.  If  not  frequently  stopped  a good 
crop  cannot  be  expected. 

Root  Crops,  such  as  parsnip  and  beef,  require  now  a final  thinning;  there 
is  no  gain  from  crowded  beds.  Potatoes  to  bs  frequently  hoed  between  ; we 
have  no  great  faith  in  the  practice  of  moulding  up  the  rows,  but  it  is  every- 
where practised,  and  is  evidently  not  seriously  detrimental  to  the  crop.  If 
children  can  be  employed  to  pick  off  the  blossoms,  the  weight  of  the  crop 
will  be  increased,  but  the  difference  will  scarcely  pay  for  any  other  kind  of 
labour. 

Sow,  for  succession.  Mazagan  beans,  York,  Rosette  Colewort,  and  Collard 
cabbage,  cucumbers  (Highland  Mary  is  one  of  the  best  to  start  now),  endive, 
French  beans,  onions,  parsley,  peas,  turnip  radish. 
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Rhododendrons,  Kalmlas,  and  Andiiomedas  may  now  be  layered  for 
increase  ; it  is  the  simplest  and  surest  method  of  propagation,  though  slow  ; 
nevertheless  they  are  always  better  on  their  own  roots  than  grafted,  and 
though  many  kinds  sow  themselves  in  plenty,  and  produce  thickets  of  seed- 
lings if  allowed,  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  them  for  character 
when  at  last  they  come  into  bloom.  Old  beds  of  American  plants  may  be 
benefited  now  by  top- dressings  of  cow-dung  quite  rotten.  Recently  formed 
beds  should  not  have  it ; nevertheless  a mulching  of  some  kind,  especially 
amongst  Kalmias,  will  be  beneficial.  'Where  moss  is  plentiful,  there  is  nothing 
better  to  strew  three  or  four  inches  thick  over  the  whole  of  the  soil ; it  soon 
sinks  to  a close  peaty  layer,  and  preserves  a moist  condition  of  the  roots. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  have  been  terribly  afflicted  with  fly  of  late, 
but  the  recent  rains  have  pretty  well  cleansed  them.  The  buds  must  bo 
thinned,  and  all  other  needful  preparations  made  to  prepare  for  a good 
bloom. 

Dahlias  must  be  safely  staked,  or  the  first  gale  will  lay  them  low. 

Hollyhocks  must  be  securely  staked. 

Roses  are  looking  well  since  the  cool  rains,  and  all  blights  and  maggots 
have  disappeared.  Heavy  rains  do  more  for  roses  in  a few  hours  than  arti- 
ficial aids  can  do  in  a whole  season.  Look  over  the  stock  of  briers  intended 
for  budding,  and  cut  away  all  superfluous  shoots  to  the  base,  and  slightly 
shorten  those  that  are  so  placed  as  to  be  suitable  for  budding.  By  tbe 
time  the  general  budding  season  arrives  the  shoots  thus  shortened  will  be  in 
full  growth  again,  and  will  take  tbe  buds  more  readily.  In  some  places, 
however,  thousands  of  briers  have  been  budded  already,  and  if  the  work  can 
bo  well  done,  the  early  doing  it  is  a great  advantage,  because  of  tbo  growth 
that  can  bo  got  during  tho  present  season.  Therefore,  we  say,  make 
ready  to  work  tho  strongest  briers  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  plump  buds  can  be 
obtained  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Buds  that  remain  dormant  till  the  next 
spring  do  not  generally  make  such  good  plants  as  buds  that  start  away  soon 
after  being  entered,  and  make  ripe  hard  shoots  before  winter.  We  have 
found  that  when  the  shoots  from  the  buds  of  the  season  were  very  sappy,  a 
gentle  lift  of  the  stock  by  means  of  a four-tined  fork,  early  in  October,  gave 
a check  that  hastened  the  ripening,  and  prevented  loss  in  winter. . We  men  - 
tion  this  now  because  some  propagators  prefer  dormant  buds,  because  of  the 
risk  in  winter,  whereas  pushing  buds  can  be  used  with  equal  safety  if  means 
are  resorted  to  to  check  tho  growth  in  time.  Another  matter  worthy  of  men- 
tion is  that  the  wild  wood  should  not  be  cut  away  severely  before  entering 
the  buds,  as  a loss  of  it  checks  the  flow  of  sap,  and  defers  the  complcto  junc- 
of  the  two  barks. 

Bulbs  in  pots,  that  flowered  in  spring  and  havo  now  finished  their  growth, 
will  be  better  worth  keeping  if  the  pots  are  placed  on  a shelf  in  a hot  lean-to. 
This  is  the  way  we  aro  now  dealing  with  our  stock  ; the  object  is  to  roast 
them  before  shaking  them  out  of  tho  pots.  Cape  bulbs  require  much  tho 
same  sort  of  treatment,  but  care  must  bo  taken  to  keep  them  growing  a 
reasonable  time  after  flowering,  till,  in  fact,  they  havo  “made  themselves” 
for  tho  next  season.  It  is  becauso  wo  do  not  ripen  bulbs  sufficiently  that  so 
few  aro  of  any  value  after  having  once  flowered. 

Chrysanthemums  to  havo  plenty  of  water,  and  to  bo  assiduously  trained. 
Cuttings  struck  now,  and  carefully  grown,  will  mako  very  pretty  small 
specimen  plants. 

jFruit  Cfintbcn  unit  CDrcbfub  Douse. 

Fruit  Garden. — Apple-trees  are  now  recovering  from  tho  devastation  of 
caterpillar,  and  need  a careful  inspection,  pruning-knifo  in  hand,  to  remove 
spurs  and  brunches  that  havo  porisheil  through  loss  of  snp  when  they  wore 
covered  with  vermin  during  tho  drought.  Tie  in  espaliers  at  once,  before 
tho  shoots  get  set  in  a bent  position.  Use  tho  engino  smartly  to  wall  trees 
and  bushes  ; nail  in  tho  wood  to  be  kept  on  wall  trees,  and  remove,  but  not 
too  much  at  a time,  alt  superfluous  wood.  We  must  again  object  to  the  too 
common  practice  of  laying  in  nil  tho  wood  that  can  ho  got,  till  the  walls  aro 
literally  felted  with  young  shoots  ; one  half  of  theso  can  never  ripen  so  ns 
to  bo  of  any  uso,  ami  the  keeping  of  an  excessive  amount  of  spray  defeats  its 
object — tho  general  remark  that  “ wo  don’t  know  what  we  may  want”  being 
founded  in  a misapprehension  of  the  subject  altogether.  Wo  have  seen  walls 
lately  covered  with  at  least  throo  luyci  . of  shouts  one  over  llie  other,  mid 
wo  have  no  longer  boon  in  a mystery  that,  though  the  trees  grow  well,  (hey 
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produced  but  littlo  fruit.  Wall  trees  trimmed  up  now  will  have  time  to 
ripen  (heir  wood;  if  neglected  much  longer,  it  will  bo  too  Into  to  do  justice 
to  them. 

ORCHARD  House  Tnr.ES  requiro  very  littlo  attention  now  beyond  abundant 
watering,  and  t ho  use  of  strong  liquid  rnnnuro.  No  more  pinching  to  bo  done. 
Shoots  badly  placed  mny  bo  removed  now  without  fear  of  causing  the  buds  at 
the  baso  to  break. 

American  Blight  is  now  making  its  npponrnnco  on  applo  troos.  Wo  find 
tho  npliis  wneh  n cheap  and  offootunl  settler  'or  it.  A hand  brush  plied  upon 
tho  parts  affected,  without  any  medicament,  has  a vory  decisive  effect.  It  is 
not  safe  to  use  brino  now,  but  when  tho  loaves  arc  off  brine  is  ono  of  tho  best 
of  purifiers  for  applc-troes. 

Pinching  must  bo  practised  with  assiduity  in  fruit  gardens  where pyramids 
and  bushes  nro  grown.  There  is  ono  thing  to  be  said  about  pinching,  nnmoly, 
that  once  oommenoed  it  must  bo  continued,  for  if  neglo  ted  tho  shorter  growth, 
clothed  with  spurs,  is  soon  buried  under  a forest  of  spray,  which  breaks  out  on 
all  sides,  and  very  soon  alters  tho  character  of  the  troes  entirely. 

(Hirtcnhousc  nnb  fflonscrtmtovp. 

Conservatory  plants  requiro  abundanco  of  water  and  n freo  circulation  of 
air  amongst  them.  Climbors  must  nover  bo  neglected,  or  tho  growth  will  bo- 
como  so  confused  that  to  restoro  anything  liko  order  much  of  it  must  be  cut 
away.  Moisten  all  walls,  borders,  and  stone- work  tho  last  thing  in  the  even- 
ing, to  creato  a humid  atmosphere. 

IIeaucarneas  and  their  allies  are  generally  very  badly  treated,  hence  the 
rarity  of  good  specimens.  Ono  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  success  is  to  givo 
them  abundance  of  water  at  this  season  ; it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overdo  it. 

Fuchsias  should  be  propagated  now  in  quantity.  Specimen  plants  will 
require  abundance  of  watt  r,  and  onco  a week  liquid  manure.  Fuchsias  in 
the  opon  ground  aro  generally  disfigured  with  a superabundance  of  sticks, 
whereas  in  a good  turfy  soil,  with  a moderate  amount  of  rotten  dung,  they 
ought  to  need  but  little  artificial  support,  and  a certain  easy  drooping  habit 
is  proper  to  their  character.  Most  of  the  light  fuchsias  requiro  to  be  well 
shaded,  or  the  points  of  the  calyx  acquire  a green  tinge. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias,  if  still  under  glass,  must  have  air  night  and 
day,  and  tho  floors  kept  damp.  Use  tho  syringe  regularly  till  the  flower- 
buds  show  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  then  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
syringe. 

Soft-wooded  Plants,  such  as  Cinerarias,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Chinese 
Trimulas,  Pansies,  Pyretbrums,  &c.,  should  be  raised  from  seed  now  in  quan- 
tity. If  Primulas  were  sown  in  April  for  early  bloom,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
sow  agnin  for  a successional  batch.  Remember  that  to  grow  bad  seed  is  just 
as  much  trouble  as  the  best,  so  that  the  question  of  cost  of  seed  should  not  be 
considered  too  closely.  Procure  the  best  that  can  be  had  from  houses  known 
to  be  above  the  shabby  practice  of  mixing  or  misdescribing,  and  grow  them 
in  a good  compost  from  the  first.  Soft- wooded  plants  rarely  do  any  good  if 
grown  slowly  ; they  n od  abundant  nourishment,  and  if  kept  stout  and  strong 
rarely  suffer  from  vermin.  It  is  the  bad  practice  of  starving  seedlings  in  the 
seed  pans  that  creates  the  principal  trouble  of  getting  them  clean  afterwards. 

Hard  wooded  Plants  that  have  flowered  will  require  to  be  pruned  in  and 
set  in  a shady  place  to  rest  awhile,  and  repotted  if  needful  when  they  have 
started  into  a new  growth. 

Cinerarias  are  now  very  forward  in  the'seed-bed,  and  the  largest  must 
be  potted  off  and  put  in  a frame.  A bed  of  spent  hops  answers  admirably 
for  them. 

Stobc  nntr  (©rcbttt  House. 

Achisienes  need  help  from  liquid  manure  to  prolong  their  beauty  and  de- 
velop the  foliage  and  flowers  fully.  Tho  best  contrivances  now  in  use  for 
displaying  them  are  the  open  wire  baskets  humorously  designated  “ crinoline 
pots in  these  they  grow  to  perfection,  probably  because  of  the  access  of 
air  to  the  roots. 

Ixoras. — These  cannot  be  kept  in  order  as  specimens  without  careful 
treatment.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  nearly  past  cut  them  back  rather  sharply, 
and  put  them  in  a good  heat  to  start  again.  When  freely  in  growth,  shift 
any  that  require  it ; or  if  not,  remove  a portion  of  the  soil  and  replace  it 
with  fresh. 

.-forcing  jpit. 

Vines  that  have  ripened  their  fruit  must  be  carefully  brought  info  a rest- 
ing condition  by  gradually  withholding  water,  and  exposing  the  wood  to  the 
weather  night  and  day,  except  during  rain.  Crops  ripening  to  have  the  help 
of  fire-heat  in  case  of  a prolonged  term  of  cloudy  or  cold  weather,  as  any 
delay  in  ripening  will  bring  on  mildew.  Where  the  grapes  are  just  stoning, 
attention  should  be  paid  for  the  last  time  to  thinning  and  tyinsr  in,  but  do  not 
cut  away  every  apparemly  superfluous  shoot;  very  often  a few  random 
growths  help  to  sustain  the  vigour  of  the  vine,  and  are  in  fact  the  signs  of 
vigour:  hut  of  course  these  should  not  overlap  the  old  wood,  or  shade  the 
leaves  that  have  bunches  to  take  care  of.  Where  ripe  grapes  are  to  hang, 
keep  the  house  dry  ; and,  to  prevent  red  spider,  paint  some  tiles  with  sulphur 
vivurn,  and  lay  about  in  the  full  sun. 

Pines  must  have  air  pretty  freely,  and  abundance  of  water  both  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants  and  to  all  parts  of  the  pit,  to  promote  a humid  atmosphere. 

Strawberries  making  runners  freely  are  best  rooted  at  once  into  the 
fruiting  pots  if  intended  for  forcing.  It  will  be  found  that  they  soon  fill  tho 
pots  with  roots  and  form  good  crowns ; and  there  is  a great  saving  of  labour. 
Let  the  soil  be  sound  loam,  with  a liberal  allowance  of  manure ; and  in  filling 
the  pots,  press  it  in  as  firm  as  possible. 


— ♦ — 

Manure  for  Grass  Plots. — Having  read  your  article  on  the  “ Restora- 
tion of  Grass  Plots,”  in  your  number  of  the  8th  instaDt,  I think  it  may  in- 
terest your  correspondent  J.  V.  to  know  that  an  article  which  has  lately 
made  its  appearance  is  highly  adapted  for  the  object  he  wishes  to  attain. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  I bought  a packet,  which  cost  me  one 
shilling,  of  the  “Paxton  Manure  for  Gardens  ” and  grass-lawns,  and 
mixing  it  with  a small  quantity  of  fine  earth,  in  order  to  test  its  value,  I 
wrote  my  name  with  it  on  my  lawn  at  the  back  of  my  house.  In  less  than 
three  weeks  I could  distinctly  read  my  name  in  grass,  which  was  not  only 
of  a darker  green,  but  considerably  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  lawn.  I 
have  since  used  the  same  manure  for  cucumbers  with  great  success.  I en- 
close my  card.  Constant  Reader. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CERTAIN  BRITrSII  FERNS. 

Aspleniums  require  thorough  drainago.  They  grow  freely  when  planted 
in  light  loam  (enriched,  if  need  he,  by  tho  addition  of  well  decayed  leaf- 
mould  and  fine  sand),  with  a fair  quantity  of  broken  limestone  or  old  lime 
rubbish  interspersed. 

Athyriuma — Tho  most  important  requirements  of  tho  Lady  Fern  and 
its  numerous  varieties  are  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  growing  season 
and  partial  shade.  When  grown  in  pots  they  should  have,  at  the  ubovo 
season,  abundance  of  pot  room.  Thorough  drainage  is  of  less  importance. 
Plant  in  a oompost  of  fibrous  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  Hand.  The 
Atbyrium  fllix-fcomina  and  its  varieties  are  all  of  them  deciduous;  they 
are  perfeoth  hardy,  and  make  beautiful  objects  for  tho  out. door  fornery. 

Cyatopteris  fragilxa  and  varieties  do  well  in  a compost  of  fibrous  peat 
and  loam,  with  a little  thoroughly  decayed  leaf-mould  and  fine  sand  added, 
and  n small  amount  of  old  crumbled  mortur.  They  aro  especially  eligible 
for  situations  a little  moist  in  the  rockery.  It  is  important  to  drain  well. 

Lastrea  thelypteru. — This  beautiful  deciduous  fern  requires  a peaty  soil, 
continuously  moist.  Its  delicate-looking  yellowish  green  fronds  make  a 
charming  variation  from  tho  darker  green  of  other  ferns.  Does  finely  in 
a bog. 

Polypodiwn  vulgare  is  a fine  evergreen,  and  the  most  beautiful  varieties, 
such  us  cnmbricum,  oranilacerum,  and  pulcherrimum  are,  perhaps,  the 
freest  growing.  Plant  in  a compost  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  silver- 
sand,  taking  care  to  give  ample  drainage,  and  to  place  the  rhizomes  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  securing  them  there  with  wooden  pins  until  the  plant 
is  well  established. 

Polypodium  dryopteris. — Plant  in  a moist  Bhady  nook  of  the  rockery, 
using  a compost  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  silver-sand;  it  is  impor- 
tant to  drain  well. 

Polystichum  angulare. — It  is  a mistake  to  plant  this  in  peat,  as  is  ro  fre- 
quently done.  No  doubt  it  may  be  made  to  grow  in  peat  enriched  with 
decayed  leaf-mould,  but  the  plant’s  natural  aliment  and  consequ»nt  re- 
quirement is  loam — a rich  loam.  Silver-sand  should  form  an  element  in 
the  compost;  and  pieces  of  grit,  and  also  small  pieces  of  lime-rock,  may 
with  advantage  be  introduced  ; the  drainage  should  be  ample. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare. — Grown  in  the  shade  and  given  abundance  of 
moisture,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evergreens.  When  an  attempt 
to  cultivate  it  has  failed,  it  has  generally  been  through  neglect  to 
give  the  plants  the  necessary  amount  of  water.  Most  variable  of  all  ferns, 
its  named  forms  or  varieties  are  now  counted  by  hundreds.  Plant  in  sandy 
loam,  in  a moist,  shady,  sheltered  nook.  Tenderer  subjects  may  be 
planted  in  a compost  of  loam,  fibry  peat,  and  silver-sand.  In  either  caRe 
a small  quantity  of  well  decayed  leaf-mould  may  be  added,  and  in  all  cases 
the  plant  is  benefited  by  bits  of  limestone  (or  a small  quantity  of  old 
crumbled  mortar,  or  broken  oyster-shells)  being  interspersed  through  the 
compost,  the  Hart’s  Tongue  fern  being  a true  limestone  plant.  Provided 
the  drainage  be  perfect,  too  much  water  can  hardly  be  given  during  the 
season  of  growth,  though,  of  course,  it  is  riot  well  to  subject  the  plants  to  a 
constant  deluge. 

Wcodsias. — Stagnant  water  and  stagnant  air  are  alike  hurtful  to  these 
beautiful  little  ferns ; ample  drainage  and  thorough  ventilation  are  there- 
fore essential  conditions  in  cultivation.  But  though  well  drained,  the  soil 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry.  A cool  airy  situation,  with  a moist 
soil,  is  the  one  in  which  the  plants  are  most  at  home.  For  compost  use 
mainly  fibrous  peat,  with  a fair  amount  of  silver-sand,  a little  thoroughly 
decomposed  leaf-mould,  and  a small  proportion  of  loam.  As  the  Woodsiss 
require  a cool  situation,  one  with  a northern  aspect  is  obviously  the  best. 

Killarney  Fern  (Trichomancs  radicans). — Though  it  is  best,  as  a rule,  to  grow 
the  bristle,  fern  in  a close  glazed  case,  it  frequently  makes  most  luxuriant 
growths  without  such  confinement,  and  planted  merely  in  a shady  corner 
of  a cool  house.  But  a uniformly  moist  atmosphere  is  essential,  and  when 
this  condition  cannot  be  insured  in  the  place  where  the  fern  is  to  be  grown, 
then  a glazed  case  becomes  necessary.  What  moisture  the  plants  receive 
should  be  in  the  form  of  exhalation  ; avoid  casting  water  directly  upon  the 
fronds.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lovely  bristle  fern  in  cultivation  is 
essentially  a greenhouse  or  qua«i-greenhousn  species. — Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  British  Ferns.  A.  Stansfeld,  Todmorden,  Lancashire. 


SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH  SHEEP-DOGS. 

We  now  come  to  our  own  beautiful  and  beloved  colley,  looked  up  to  for 
centuries  as  the  most  ancient  strain  and  purest  breed  of  sheep-dog,  and  from 
whom  have  doubtless  sprung  a variety  of  other  most  serviceable  and  in- 
telligent guardians  of  our  flocks  and  herds.  A cross,  indeed,  from  this 
most  esteemed  animal  is'  perhaps  better  suited  for  general  purposes  than 
a true  or  thorough-bred  one,  as,  taken  from  his  native  hills  and  natural 
habits,  there  is  a downcast  air  and  melancholy  pervading  him  which  ap- 
parently interferes  with  his  exquisite  sagacity  ; ha  works  as  it  were  with 
a weight  about  him  ; there  is  wanting  that  joyous  action  and  light-hearted- 
ness of  expression  for  which  at  home  he  is  so  famed  and  admired.  This 
most  interesting  of  all  the  species  has  been,  of  late  years,  familiarized  to 
all  of  us  through  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  who  has 
taken  every  opportunity  of  presenting  him  before  us,  accompanied  with 
some  charming  or  touching  sentiment,  his  refined  appearance  adding  im- 
mensely to  the  delightful  impression.  The  shepherds  throughout  Scot- 
land, and  also  the  north  of  England,  take  especial  care  to  preserve  un- 
mixed with  “ baser  matter  ” their  breed  of  these  valuable  dogs,  and  a very 
high  price  is  set  upon  them,  according  to  their  pureness  and  pedigree. 
We  have  seen  £50  almost  indignantly  refused  in  more  than  one  instance. 
Nor  is  this  surprising  when  their  accomplishments  are  considered,  and 
the  saving  in  labour  and  time  thereby  gained.  On  the  Grampians  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a substitute  for  the  faithful  and  intelligent  col'ey,  for 
thereabouts,  in  the  valleys  and  glens,  reside  many  shepherds,  and  the 
pastures  over  which  their  flocks  are  permitted  to  range  extend  for  many 
miles  in  every  direction ; indeed,  the  owner  has  no  possibility  of  viewing 
his  whole  flock  at  once,  excepting  collected  for  some  particular  purpose, 
such  ns  for  sale,  or  for  shearing;  and  thus,  as  he  can  only  visit  them 
partly  at  a time,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  dog  to  keep  the  sheep  within 
bounds,  and  prevent  them  mixing  with  his  neighbours’,  and  also  to  drive 
back  all  intruders,  a task  requiring  considerable  discrimination,  and  one  of 
no  trifling  labour. 

Of  the  English  sheep-dog  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  although  in 
many  respects  closely  resembling  each  other,  and  doubtless  they  are  all 
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nearly  related.  The  laillees  species  is,  we  believe,  a Yorkshire  dog,  end, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  thiH  deficiency  in  nature’s  fair  proportions  has 
become  quite  hereditary  amongst  a certain  strain,  although  probably  it  had 
an  accidental  origin  ; for  I have  repeatedly  seen  a litter  of  puppies  one- 
half  of  whom  possessed  tails,  whilst  the  other  half  had  none.  This  sort  of 
dog  is  a strong,  wirj-coated,  generally  curly,  and  particularly  muscular 
animal,  especially  about  the  loins  and  hind-quarters;  ho  is  often  of  a 
savage  disposition,  nnd  given  to  fighting;  he  is  mostly  seen  with  drovers, 
and  is  used  chiefly  for  rattle  ; he  is  extremely  courageous,  and  will  face, 
without,  flinching,  tho  most  desperate  beast  ; bring  generally  what  is 
termed  hard-mouthed,  his  lower  fangs  are  frequently  filed  down  to  prevent 
his  injuring  the  herd  whilst  at  work  ; he  is  wonderfully  active,  full  of  in- 
telligence, and  delights  in  his  calling,  to  which  may  be  added  that  be  is 
true  and  faithful  to  his  master.  The  dog  most  familiar  to  all  of  us,  and 
seen  daily  on  our  farms  and  downs  patiently  tending  his  gentle  care,  is  a 
very  handsome  and  picturesque  animal.  He  is  ordinarily  of  a blue  gray 
colour,  with  white  breast  and  patch  on  the  face,  and  either  curly  or  flowing 
coat.  Of  a most  enduring  and  amiable  nature,  he  devotes  himself  entirely 
to  his  duties,  is  seldom  or  ever  seen  astray,  and  follows  the  heel  of  the 
shepherd  or  reposes  on  his  coat  with  that  serious  air  and  undeviating 
attention  which  prove  how  much  at  heart  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  flock, 
and  the  interests  of  those  whose  will  he  obeys.  There  are  many  very 
entertaining  stories  illustrative  of  his  intelligence  and  faithful  disposition  ; 
but,  for  fear  I might  repeat  an  oft-told  tale,  I will  merely  relate  one  or  two 
incidents  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

Having  occasion  to  call  on  a friend  a few  miles  from  Winchester,  I 
descended  at  that  station,  and  proceeded  on  foot  across  the  country  ; 
during  my  walk  I had  to  pass  through  a very  large  field,  one  half  of  which 
I observed  was  seed-crop,  the  other  being  pasture,  on  which  were  feeding 
some  hundred  or  more  of  Southdowns.  My  attention  was  shortly  attracted 
to  the  faithful  dog,  who  was  walking,  with  sentinel-like  punctuality, up  and 
down  the  boundary  line  of  the  two  crops,  close  to  which  some  of  his  trust 
were  browsing.  Upon  the  slightest  attempt  of  any  of  them  to  infringe  on 
the  seed,  he  immediately  drove  them  back;  but  the  extent  of  his  beat 
being  very  long,  he  was  sometimes  sorely  put  to  it,  and  had  to  hurry  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  rather  a laughable  manner.  Collecting  his  energy, 
he  finished  by  driving  the  whole  flock  to  the  extremity  of  the  pasture; 
then,  satisfied  with  the  altered  position  of  affairs,  he  returned  to  the 
boundary  line,  and  laydown  with  the  assurance  that  they  must  now  feed 
up  to  him.  Four  hours  afterwards,  on  recrossing  the  field,  all  was  as  it 
should  be,  and  the  guardian  of  the  limited  liability  still  reposed  undis- 
turbed in  media  res.  I was  greatly  gratified  at  such  an  admirable  display 
of  canine  sagacity. 

The  following  is  even  more  extraordinary.  Mr.  Scott,  a farmer  near 
Bishopstoke,  in  Hampshire,  possesses  a remarkably  intelligent  sheep-dog 
of  the  English  breed.  Not  long  since  he  accompanied  him  to  Appleshaw 
Fair,  where  he  purchased  a lot  of  sheep,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  At  night,  in  bringing  them  home,  they  were  turned  into  some 
meadow  land  with  several  other  droves  ; they  consequently  soon  all  became 
mixed  together.  The  next  morning,  without  making  a single  mistake, 
the  dog  picked  out  the  whole  of  his  master’s  sheep  from  amongst  the 
others,  almost  unaided,  and  although  he  had  been  so  short  a time  acquainted 
with  them,  after  which  he  drove  them  to  their  destination  single-handed. 
This  feat  Mr.  Scott  may  well  be  proud  of  repeating,  as  it  has  seldom  or 
ever  been  equalled,  never  surpassed,  for  brilliant  intelligence  and  canine 
observation. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  character  belonging  to  the  sheep-dog 
well  worthy  of  note.  He  is  a remarkably  small  eater,  and  is  tbe  least 
greedy  of  all  the  entire  race — in  fact,  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  many 
hours  he  will  remain  true  to  his  post  without  indulging  his  appetite;  he 
apparently  suffers  but  little  from  hunger  or  thirst.  He  is  of  a pensive, 
melancholy  disposition,  and  rarely  condescends  to  join  in  a romp,  or  enjoy 
that  playful  dalliance  which  belongs  to  other  animals.  At  the  same  time 
his  affections  are  true  and  unalterable  to  his  master,  and  his  faithfulness 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  is  staunch  even  to  death  ; and  if  we 
should  seek  in  the  canine  family  for  talents  and  qualities  especially  human, 
our  convictions  unhesitatingly  point  towards  the  6heep-dog. — Land  and 
Water. 


THE  PLANTING  OF  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARDS. 

As  great  and  wpll-deserved  attention  is  now  beingpaid  to  these  sacred  places, 
by  neatly  enclosing  and  beautifying  them  with  ornamental  planting,  I beg  a 
little  space  in  your  excellent  paper  for  a few  remarks  on  the  shrubs  and  trees 
most  suitable  for  such  a sacred  purpose.  Church  decorations  and  restorations 
are  often  beyond  the  means  of  a rural  population,  but  tbe  planting  and 
keeping  of  our  old  churchyards  can  always  be  effected  where  there  arc  willing 
hands  and  hearts.  If  those  who  wish  to  show  regard  for  departed 
friends  or  relations  would  direct  their  attention  to  the  planting  and 
adorning  of  the  graves  where  their  bodies  repose,  instead  of  disfiguring 
tho  walls  of  our  sacred  fanes  with  marble  tablets  and  unmeaning  busts, 
which  can  interest  none  but  those  who  put  them  there,  and  cause  disin- 
terested admirers  of  our  fine  old  chuches  to  view  them  with  regret  and 
disgust,  it  would  be  much  better. 

In  adorning  these  sacred  resting  places  of  our  departed  friends  we  aro  rather 
opposed  to  flowers,  and  would  rather  sec  the  old  sepulchral  yew,  whose  gloomy 
foliage,  as  a fitting  emblem  in  mch  a >pot,  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries. 
Hut  to  make  our  plan  and  purpose  clear  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a picture. 
There  stands  the  sacred  edifico  surrounded  with  its  graves  and  grave  monu- 
ments levelled  with  tho  well  kept  grass.  The  venorablo  pile  runs  oast  nnd 
west ; the  western  door  opens  into  the  centre  of  the  churchyard,  so  that  a 
wall  running  north  and  south  forms  tho  grand  promenade.  Tho  north  en- 
trance is  therefore  the  spot  from  which  tho  host  effect  can  be  produced,  be  the 
other  paths  as  they  may.  In  laying  out  tho  ground  wo  would  make  a gravel 
walk  wide  enough  for  three  persons  to  walk  comfortably  abreast  upon,  and 
running  north  and  south  parallel  with  tho  edifice.  This  should  bo  as  it  were 
the  midrib,  and  take  in  the  church  nnd  its  surroundings  on  one  side.  'The 
margin  of  tho  ground  only  should  be  planted  with  largo  growing  trees, 
avoiding  that  egregious  blunder  we  see  almost  everywhere  of  planting  toll- 
crowing  and  wide-spreading  trees  near  buildings  which  in  time  they  must 
bury  beneath  their  shade.  Two  kinds  of  plants  should  decorate  tho  interior 
ol  the  ground  -bushes  or  tufts  nnd  ornamental  shrubs.  Next  to  the 
sacred  yew,  we  should  he  careful  to  find  a conspicuous  place  for  the  Deodora, 
or  “ I ice  of  God,”  as  a tree  well  suited  for  the  decoration  of  consecrated 
ground.  Lot  these  lie  planted  at  all  tho  extreme  points  near  the  walls  of  tho 
churchyard,  at  not  lesb  than  acliain  length  apart.  Although  the  latter  is  a 


largo  growing  tree,  its  beautiful  drooping  habit  and  evergreen  hue  will  make 
it  ever  a pleasing  ornament  to  a churchyard.  Tho  cedar  of  Lebanon  is 
another  tree  equally,  if  not  more,  deserving  than  tho  Deodora  of  a promi- 
nent place.  Its  gloomy  grandeur  and  venerable  appearance  when  old  give 
it  a more  awe-inspiring  aspect  than  either  of  the  former,  and  wo  should 
plant,  or  rather  scatter,  two  or  three  in  open  spaces.  In  planting  church- 
yards, wo  should  avoid  all  conformity  to  wood  or  even  shrubbery 
planting,  for  although  the  tombs  should  be  shaded  like  a good  picture,  still 
the  “ summer  sun  should  shine  sweetly  on  the  graves.” 

Then  comes  the  yew,  and  when  we  speak  of  yews  we  mean  the  English 
yew,  and  not  the  garden  variety,  for  there  is  a great  deal  in  a name.  In  the 
day  s when  bows  and  arrows  were  used  as  weaponsof  war  they  weremadeof  yew ; 
hence  the  yew-tree  was  a material  of  war.  The  triumphant  entry  into  the 
Holy  City  was  celebrated  annually  on  Palm  Sunday  by  the  distribution  of 
small  twigs  of  the  yew  and  willow;  and  tbe  honoured  dead  were  borne 
t hrough  the  lych  gate,  and  under  the  churchyard  yew-trees,  to  their  last  resting 
place.  The  yew,  therefore,  has  important  claims  to  our  regard,  for  it  gave 
the  palm  to  gladness,  a brand  to  warfare,  and  a canopy  to  doath.  It  is  ex- 
tremely suitable  for  such  decoration,  being  a tree  of  evergreen  habit,  long  lived, 
ar.d  hardy  in  the  highest  degree,  bearing  the  most  inclement  weather  without 
flinching.  It  will  stand  more  ill  usage  than  any  other  tree  we  know,  and 
may  be  pruned,  clipped,  and  mutilated  without  bounds  or  discrimination  with 
impunity.  Next  to  the  cedars  the  ground  should  be  well  studded  with 
English  yew-trees.  The  tree  commonly  called  the  Irish  yew  should  bo 
especially  excluded,  being  far  too  stiff  and  club-shaped  for  so  sacred  a purpose. 

Next  comes  the  juniper  family  (notCypress)  of  scriptural  interest,  as  giving 
shelter  to  Elijah  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba.  These  will  grow  in  any  soil 
or  any  situation,  but  they  prefer  a sandy  loam.  They  can  be  bad  of  all  sizes 
from  a mere  dot  to  a small  flame-shaped  tree,  and  the  creeping-  and  dwarf  or 
busby  kinds  are  invaluable  for  covering  the  ground  like  a thick  carpet. 

There  is  another  valuable  plant  that  might  he  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
or  even  for  walls,  namely,  tho  Cotoneaster.  It  will  hang  over  banks  grace- 
fully, and  its  blue  and  golden  associates,  the  “Periwinkle”  and  “ St.  John’s 
"Worts,”  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Tufts  of  box  may  dot  the  ground,  and  this  being  a very  slow  growing 
plant,  and  unconspicuous,  might  occupy  waste  places  near  the  eye.  Some 
ornamental  features  should  be  introduced,  and  we  know  of  nothing  better  and 
more  suitable  than  the  double  flowered  English  gorse  or  whin,  and  the  rose 
family.  The  gorse  to  be  scattered  in  small  groups,  so  as  to  produce  in  its  season 
gold  amongst  the  green.  When  this  plant  is  ndt  in  flower  it  is  always 
green  and  neat,  and  wears  no  varnish  on  its  foliage  like  the  holly.  It  is, 
therefore,  easily  kept  in  harmony  with  tbe  small  leaves  of  the  cedar, 
juniper,  and  the  yew.  Also  a few  deciduous  trees  might  with  propriety  be 
introduced  at  discretion,  as  space  would  admit,  such  as  the  weeping  elm 
(being’  by  far  the  most  appropriate) ; and  we  should  plant  grafted  elms 
between  the  cedars  on  the  margin,  as  it  is  a time-honoured  practice  to  have 
these  tall  elms,  and  even  the  weeping  willow,  in  churchyards.  The  weeping 
willows  are  handsome  and  appropriate  through  the  year  ; the  Kilmarnock 
variety  is  the  best. 

The  Ayrshire  rose  will  be  a great  addition,  and  will  be  found  useful  to 
run  up  against  walls  to  any  height,  or  to  cover  any  eyesore.  It  is  a climbing 
shrub  of  rapid  growth.  Other  rambling  roses  on  stems,  never  to  be  cut 
back  till  they  become  almost  as  large  as  haycocks,  may  be  planted  here  and 
there  in  open  spots.  The  rose,  a universal  favourite,  harmonises  and 
blends  with  all  other  shades  of  colour,  and  the  ground  strewn  with  rose 
leaves,  while  some  blossoms  are  still  perfect  and  others  in  bud,  will  be  well 
suited  to  the  place  and  its  associations,  so  as  to  bear  us  harmlessly  through 
against  excess  of  love  in  recommending  the  introduction  of  this  queen  of 
flowers  amongst  the  abodes  of  the  departed. 

Alexander  Barclay,  in  the  “ Teesdale  Mercury.” 


Bellies  to 

— ❖ — 

W.  J.  B.  Spoor. — A pansy  sent  between  blotting  paper  in  a letter  at  this 
time  of  year  is  not  a pansy  when  it  comes  into  our  hands.  If  it  came 
fresh  we  could  not  name  it;  we  make  it  a rule  never  to  try  to  name  florists' 
flowers.  Judging  by  the  outline  of  tbe  smashed  and  dessicated  flower,  we 
should  consider  it  top-heavy  and  second-rate. 

Stocks  for  Roses. — C.  H.  Bentley. — As  you  live  near  a great  smoky  town, 
you  have  no  business  with  stocks  of  any  kind,  for  the  best  roses  for  you 
are  those  on  their  own  roots.  But  if  you  must  have  worked  roses,  like 
many  other  people  who  love  delusions,  give  the  preference  to  the  Manetti 
over  the  brier,  and  to  the  Maiden’s  Blush  over  all  other  stocks.  The  last 
named  is  not  much  known  or  appreciated,  but  it  is  a good  stock  for 
gardens  near  towns.  If  urban  amateurs  would  give  the  same  attention  to 
the  practice  of  striking  cuttings  and  eyes  os  they  do  to  budding  on 
the  brier,  they  would  have  roses  in  reality;  but  as  they  for  the  most  pnit 
prefer  bad  roses  to  good  ones,  the  brier  is  generally  in  high  flavour 
amongst  them. 


THE  PLEASURE-GARDEN. 

A fresher,  brighter  spot  of  earth,  wherever  you  may  travel, 

Je  seldom,  very  seldom,  I can  tell  you,  to  be  seen. 

Well  kept,  well  swept  and  tended  are  its  pAths  of  tawny  gravel, 

And  velvet  is  tho  simile  that  amwers  to  its  green. 

I fancy  of  a garden  that  the  “ lily  is  a lady  ; ” 

The  queen,  there’H  not  a question  for  one  moment,  is  tho  rose. 

I’d  like  to  cull  a nosegiiy  from  these  bowers  cool  and  shady  ; 

But  nobody’s  allowed  to  pluck  the  tlowors,  I suppose. 

No  weeds  are  bore.  No  weeds  — egad  1 With  slightly  altorod  moaning, 
Their  lack  I am  inolinod  to  mourn,  ns,  underneath  this  eak, 

I loll  along  the  mossy  turf,  and,  on  my  elbow  leaning, 

Peruse  the  notice,  “Persons  are  requested  not  to  smoko.’’ 

My  attitudo  rccumbont  is  for  once  deserving  credit, 

My  laziness  a virtue,  whioh  it  seldom  Is,  alas  I 
For  there’s  a rule  most  stringent  as  1 sauntered  boro  I rend  It— 
Forbidding  any  visitor  “ to  walk  upon  tho  grass.” 

1*11  tako  another  turn,  though,  for  tho  air  is  getting  chilly. 

Ah,  had  I some  companion,  guide,  philosopher,  or  pup, 

My  faithful  Skye— -descendant  of  the  celebrated  Billy 
But  “ Dogs  aro  not.  admitted,”  so  I give  tho  notion  up. 

It's  growing  late  ; there’ll  be  a storm.  Pll  go.  What’s  this?  By  heaven  ! 

I see  tho  words,  and  spell  them  in  an  irreligious  light, 

“ The  gates  are  shut  at  ten.”  It's  now  a quarter  to  eleven  ; 

And  Pm  locked  in,  a prisoner,  tills  rainy  mmmer  night.— Fun. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,  1867. 

Classes  for  Collections  of  Wild  Flowers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  schedules  of  provincial  exhibitions  almost  invariably, 
and  \vc  may  conclude  therefore  that  they  are  in  general  favour  as 
aids  and  stimulants  to  the  study  of  botany  by  the  young.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  some  cases  they  really  accomplish  what 
they  are  intended  for,  and  by  awakening  inquiry  and  promoting 
the  searching  of  the  woods  and  hedgerows,  they  may  occasionally 
be  the  means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a taste  for  botanical 
studies,  and  of  furnishing  that  taste  with  appropriate  gratification 
at  a season  of  life  when  impressions  are  made  of  a lasting  nature. 
But  it  is  a question  which  we  consider  by  no  means  hard  to  answer, 
if  upon  the  whole  these  competitions  do  not  result  in  more  harm 
than  good  ; and,  admitting  that  good  does  result  from  them, 
whether  that  good  might  not  be  obtained  in  some  other  way  without 
any  accompanying  evil.  Our  correspondent  “ Oypripedium  cal- 
rco'us  ” referred  to  the  subject  in  his  valuable  communication  <0 
last  week’s  Magaz'ne,  and  it  appears  to  us  of  quite  sufficient  im- 
portance to  merit  special  remark  in  this  place  ; for  whatever  con- 
clusions we  may  arrive  at  must  bear  directly  on  certain  points 
requiring  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  a schedule. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  usually  presented  to  us.  There  is  a 
competition  for  so  many  “ bunches  of  wild  flowers,”  and  a certain 
number  of  contributors  present  their  gatherings.  As  to  know- 
ledge of  botany,  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  to  attach  correct 
names  to  a score  or  so  of  summer  wild  flowers  is  no  very  satis- 
factory proof  of  mere  technical  acquirements,  much  less  those 
higher  departments  of  botany  which  are  of  the  most  practical 
service  to  the  traveller,  the  cultivator,  or  the  artist.  But  how  often 
do  we  find  the  names  correct?  We  speak  from  observation  when 
we  say  that  to  find  one  collection  in  fifty  correctly  named,  and  with 
the  names  correctly  written,  is  as  rare  as  meeting  with  a collection 
that  possesses  one  particle  of  interest  for  any  except  the  collectors 
who  have  entered  into  competition.  In  many  cases  the  compe- 
titors are  indebted  to  local  botanists  for  the  names  ; and  when  these 
have  been  written  and  affixed  to  the  bunches,  the  “ study  of  botany” 
in  that  particular  case  is  at  an  end.  We  admit  most  gladly  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  what  we  are  now  describing  as  the  rule,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between  ; and  for  one  mind  that  is  awakened 
to  a perception  of  analogies  and  relationships,  and  thereby  led  to 
some  higher  pursuit  than  preparing  wild  flowers  for  an  exhibition, 
thousands  are  simply  deluded  or  repulsed — deluded  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  supposition  that  writing  names  they  cannot  under- 
stand is  equivalent  to  the  gain  of  actual  knowledge,  and  repulsed 
by  those  names  and  by  all  the  apparent  dryness  and  uselessness  of 
scientific  terminology.  The  system  has  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  furnish  out  of  its  owrn  history  arguments  in  its  own  de- 
fence, if  it  is  really  defensible  on  solid  grounds  ; but  if  we  ask  for  the 
names  of  the  able  botanists,  or  even  of  the  persons  tolerably  skilled 
in  botany,  who  can  trace  their  success  to  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  such  competitions,  we  suspect  we  shall  wrait  long  for  a reply. 
We  venture  to  ask,  indeed,  if  any  one  can  tell  us,  not  in  general 
terms,  but  with  the  illustration  of  particular  instances,  if  these 
competitions  have  ever  proved  of  service  in  promoting  scientific 
study  or  the  love  of  rural  pursuits,  or  increased  attachment  to  the 
soil  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  native  land  ? To  ramble 
through  the  woods,  to  explore  the  hedgerows,  to  notice  the  differ- 
ences in  structure,  and  to  make  comparisons  of  the  forms  and 
colours  of  wild  flowers,  are  pursuits  directly  beneficial  to  all  who 
engage  in  them,  whether  young  or  old  ; we  might  as  reasonably 
declaim  against  naturalists’  field  clubs  as  object  to  the  gathering  of 
woodland  posies,  and  the  learning  of  the  names  of  the  plants  com- 
posing a wilding  wreath.  It  is  the  competition  in  such  things  as 
part  of  a flower  show  we  are  speaking  of ; and  that  competition  we 
venture  to  pronounce  of  small  value  in  an  educative  sense,  and,  if 
we  are  right  in  that,  there  is  not  left  a single  argument  why  these 
competitions  should  be  encouraged. 

Let  us  for  a moment,  in  imagination,  go  round  the  tent.  We 
see  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  pelargoniums,  ericas,  fiuits,  bouquets, 
all  in  their  several  degrees  and  styles  beautiful  and  attractive.  In 
due  time  we  reach  the  “ wild  flowers,”  and  here  it  seems  as  if  the 
design  in  introducing  them  must  be  to  prove  that  there  is  not  a 
British  plant  iu  existence  worth  a moment’s  notice  on  account  of 
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its  beauty.  We  see  tufts  of  Lychnis,  Lysimachia,  Silenc,  Gera- 
nium, Campanula,  and  less  interesting  and  attractive  subjects, 
grouped  without  taste  cither  for  contrast  or  harmony,  frequently  in 
a state  which  can  scarcely  be  called  clean,  and  usually  as  if  solely 
intended  <0  disgust  the  few  who  will  deign  to  look  upon  them, 
both  with  the  faded  flowers  and  the  names  appended  to  them.  Even 
the  best  examples  are  lost  amid  the  brilliant  colours  and  noble  forms 
which  constitute  the  principal  features  of  a horticultural  display ; 
and  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  where  this  feature  is  carried  out 
with  the  fullest  spirit  and  integrity,  it  adds  so  little  to  the  attrac- 
tions as  to  be  comparatively  worthless,  while,  by  the  unfavourable 
contrasts  to  which  the  weeds,  however  pretty,  are  subjected,  it  is 
probable  that  many  are  deterred  from  the  study  of  British  botany 
who  would  otherwise  find  it  to  be  an  agreeable  and  healthful  pur- 
suit. We  repeat  that,  considered  in  respect  of  the  success  of  an 
exhibition,  this  feature  is,  as  a rule,  worthless,  sometimes  injurious, 
and  in  no  case  calculated  to  inspire  a love  for  the  subject  in  behalf 
of  which  it  is  instituted. 

But  there  is  another  evil  attending  these  competitions.  They 
lead  to  the  ruthless  destruction  of  rare  plants,  to  the  extinction  of 
habitats,  and  even  to  the  extinction  of  species.  The  few  who  now 
know  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  true  Maidenhair  or  of  Trichomanes 
radieans,  and  some  other  of  the  loveliest  British  wildings,  dare  not 
divu’ge,  through  the  reasonab'e  fear  of  botanical  Goths  and  Vandals, 
who  go  about  hungrily  seeking  what  they  may  devour  in  the 
way  of  a rare  plant,  and  which,  when  they  have  devoured  it,  will  do 
them  no  good  either  intellectually,  morally,  or  materially.  We 
noticed  in  Messrs.  Brown’s  collection  of  hardy  plants  at  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  (see  page  254)  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Maianthemum  bifolium,  a plant  which  merits  a place  in  every  choice 
collection  of  hardy  plants,  and  were  assured  by  Professor  Williamson 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  profoundly  secret  the  name  of  the  spot 
where  the  plant  had  been  found  growing  wild  ; for  if  it  became 
known,  the  whole  of  it  would  be  snatched  up,  and  the  species  pro- 
bably be  blotted  out  from  the  British  Flora,  and  this  not  in  the  inte- 
rests of  science  nor  for  the  promotion  of  botanical  studies,  but  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity  and  the  prevalent  love  for  a rarity,  no 
matter  whether  useful  or  not  to  the  possessor.  We  occasionally 
meet  with  rare  orchids,  and  with  other  plants  that  have  not  half 
a dozen  stations  in  the  island,  in  the  “bunches”  that  for  a few 
hours  make  a dingy  appearance  at  a flower  show ; and  the  exhibitors 
obtain  prizes  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  their  findings,  and  are 
thereby  rewarded  for  the  mischief  they  inflict  in  helping  to  “ stamp 
out  ” some  “ gem  of  ray  serene  ” that  Cybele  should  keep  for  her 
own  chaplet  and  for  the  joy  of  those  who  are  her  faithful  followers. 

It  i9  not  at  all  necessary  to  frown  down  the  young  aspirant  to 
botanical  distinctions  in  order  to  preserve  the  rarities  of  our  native 
Flora.  We  should  much  prefer  to  offer  substantial  encouragement, 
accompanied  with  conservative  teachings  respecting  the  claims  that 
certain  plants  have  upon  our  cue  for  their  preservation.  Instead 
of  competitions  at  horticultural  exhibitions,  wffiere  they  are  out  of 
place,  village  clubs  and  classes  would  be  far  preferable  ; and  com- 
petitions might  be  instituted  of  a kind  calculated  to  prove  directly 
beneficial  to  the  young  without  starting  them  on  absurd  errands  to 
tear  up  rare  plants,  and  make  hideous  bunches  that  are  neither  in- 
structive to  themselves  nor  gratifying  to  any  who  take  notice  of  them. 
Professor  Henslow  gave  his  valuable  hours  and  his  ripe  manly 
intellect  in  such  a cause,  and  there  might  be  found  many  another 
guiding  spirit  who  would  foster  the  ambition  and  curiosity  of  the 
young  in  the  study  of  field  botany  ; but  the  school-house  appears  to 
be  the  proper  centre  for  the  work,  not  the  tent  of  the  horticultural 
exhibition,  and  it  is  a work  that  needs  to  be  pursued  continuously 
“all  the  year  round,”  not  at  long  intervals  ; and  moreover  it  needs 
personal  supervision  and  direction  by  those  who  already  exercise  a 
moral  influence,  in  preference  to  the  verdicts  of  judges  who  are 
rarely  competent  to  make  awards  on  the  ground  of  true  merit,  either 
in  respect  of  the  plants  brought  forward  or  the  taste  displayed  in 
grouping  them. 

Is  Lilium  Auratum  Hardy  ? — This  question  has  been  put  to 
us  on  many  occasions  by  correspondents,  and  it  has  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Our  replies  have  b:en  founded  on  the  fact  of 
this  lilium  having  been  store!  away  in  pots,  in  frames,  and  in  beds, 
with  only  an  inch  or  tivo  of  covering  throughout  the  winter,  without 
harm  or  loss,  and  from  many  observations  of  its  habits  and  require- 
ments we  never  entertained  a doubt  of  its  hardiness.  But  we  are 
enabled  now  to  bring  forward  a fact  in  corroboration  of  the  con- 
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elusion.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries,  left  out 
all  last  winter  in  an  open  border  300  bulbs,  and  every  one  of  these 
is  now  growing  freely  and  presenting  fine  flower-buds.  Such  a 
winter  must  be  considered  a satisfactory  test,  and  this  glorious  lily 
may  surely  be  added  without  fear  to  the  long  list  of  hardy  plants 
adapted  for  beds  and  borders  in  gardens  where  there  is  no  glass, 
or  where  it  is  desired  to  enrich  the  summer  display  with  subjects 
requiring  the  least  possible  amount  of  care.  Nor  is  this  1 ilium  par- 
ticular about  soil,  though  undoubtedly  it  thrives  best  in  good  lumpy 
peat  or  silky  loam,  such  as  the  common  brake  delights  in.  Either 
of  these  materials  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  composts  containing 
stimulants. 


The  scarcity  of  vegetables  has  been  severely  felt  by  poor  people.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  commonest  kinds  of  vegetables  has  been  exported 
from  France  to  England,  which  is  an  unusual  circumstance.  A few  days 
ago  1,400  sugar-loaf  cabbages  were  landed  at  Guernsey  from  France;  some 
of  them  weighed  14ib.  They  were  rapidly  sold  at  3d.  and  4d.  each. 

Curious  Uses  of  an  Oven. — The  South  London  Press  states  that  an 
oven  situate  at  65,  Richardson  Street,  Bermondsey,  is  used,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  on  Sundays  to  cook  the  dinners 
of  the  poor  around,  and  on  week-days  to  baking  hair,  and  destroying 
gregarine  germs  before  its  conversion  into  fashionable  chignons. 

The  Scottish  Pansy  Society. — This  society  held  its  twenty-third 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday  the  14th  of 
June,  and  was  largely  patronized  by  visitors.  The  blooms  shown  were 
excellent,  both  as  regards  the  old  varieties  and  the  new  sorts ; and  it  was 
generally  considered  that  the  average  quality  rather  excelled  that  of  former 
years.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Lamg  were  as  usual  the  chief  prize- 
takers  in  the  nurserymen’s  classes.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  received  a 
first-class  certificate  for  some  new  and  meritorious  seedlings,  named 
respectively  Highland  Mary,  Robert  Burns,  and  Fire-eater.  Mr.  Young, 
South  Bridge,  was  awarded  a certificate  of  merit  for  a final  zonal  geranium. 
Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  and  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Co.,  sent  attractive  and  interesting  collections  of  plants  for 
exhibition  only. 

New  Recreation  Ground  at  Derby. — Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  Derby  for  about  twenty  years, 
has  just  presented  a public  recreation  ground  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town.  The  ground  is  situated  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  market- 
place, and  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town. 
It  is  six  acres  in  extent.  Mr.  Bass  bought  it  from  the  corporation  at  a cost 
of  £3,000,  and  has  spent  neatly  £1,000  more  in  fencing  and  in  other  ways 
preparing  it  for  a recreation  ground.  The  town  authorities  undertake  to 
keep  it  in  order,  to  embank  the  river  round  the  ground,  and  to  make  a 
promenade  on  the  river  side,  shaded  by  limes,  elms,  and  beeches.  The 
ceremony  of  presentation  was  gone  through  on  Saturday  last  at  a special 
meeting  of  the  town  council.  Afterwards  a procession  was  formed,  and 
after  parading  the  streets,  which  were  crowded  at  all  points,  reached  the 
ground,  where  at  least  twenty  thousand  persons  had  assembled.  The 
mayor  and  Mr.  Bass  addressed  the  multitude,  and  afterwards  there  were 
amusements,  including  gymnastic  performances,  foot  races,  <fec.  In  the 
evening  the  mayor  gave  a grand  banquet  to  the  members  for  the  county 
and  borough,  the  corporation,  and  the  magistrates. 

Elder  versus  Grate. — Jerrold’s  joke  about  the  old  port  and  the  elder 
port  will  be  unpleasantly  recalled  to  “ crusty’’  drinkers  by  the  following 
paragraph  on  the  manufacture  of  Portuguese  wine,  from  a note  by  our 
Sjcretary  of  Legation  at  Lisbon:  “All  port  wine  hitherto  exported  for 
the  English  maiket  is  largely  mixed  with  brandy,  and  is  composed  as 
muoh  of  elder-berries  as  of  grapes.  The  way  in  which  what  in  England 
is  called  port  wine  has  hitherto  been  manufactured  for  the  London  market 
is  this:  The  Palz  de  Venhaterio  abounds  in  elder-trees;  the  berries  of 
these  trees  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  kilns.  The  wine  is  then  thrown  on 
them,  and  the  berries  are  trodden  (as  previou-ly  the  grapes)  till  it  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  berries.  Brandy  is 
then  added  in  the  proportion  of  from  three  to  sixteen  gallons  to  every  pipe 
of  115  gallons.  This  is  the  composition  of  all  the  port  wine  hitherto  drank 
in  England.  No  p ire  wine,  no  wine  not  thus  specially  adulterated  for  the 
English  taste,  was  allowed  by  the  Government  Committee  of  Tasters  to 
pass  the  bar  of  Douro  before  the  year  1805.”  The  writer  of  the  above 
note  is,  we  may  mention,  Mr.  Robert  Bulwer,  son  of  Lord  Lytton,  but 
better  known  to  the  publio  as  Mr.  Owen  Meredith,  under  which  name  he 
has  published  several  volumes  of  graceful  poetry. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Second  Great  Exhibition,  Wednesday,  June  10. 

(Concluded  from  p.  204.) 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  comprised  a considerable  number  of 
fine-foliage  subjects,  and  the  usual  profusion  of  everlastings,  ericas,  ixoras, 
and  statices.  The  principal  contributors  in  the  class  for  ten  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  were  Messrs.  Peed,  J.  Wheeler,  and  W.  Kemp,  who 
were  placed  in  this  order  of  their  names.  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Tiedwell,  brought  a fine  example  of  the  somewhat  scaroe  lxora  Griffi  hii, 
making  a brilliant  eff'Ot  with  its  finely  developed  orange-ooloured  flowers. 
Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Phillpot,  Esq.,  presented  a good  Bougainvilloa 
glabra,  admirably  done  and  the  host  plant  we  have  seen  this  season  of 
Olerodendron  Balfourii,  which  sparkled  all  over  with  its  creamy  white  and 
intensely  crimson  (lowers.  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  em- 
bellished his  fine  group  with  u plant  of  the  lovely  LeBOhenaultia  biloba 
major,  tho  finest  blue-dowering  plant  known  for  greenhouse  oullivation. 
In  the  class  for  eight,  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton, 
toi k first  place  wiiti  noble  plants,  his  Dipladenia  splendens  being  a model 
of  clever  cultivation.  Mr.  Wilkie  followed  close  with  the  rather  new  and 
most  beautiful  Dipladenia  amabilis,  aud  just  such  a grand  lxora  Juvanina 
as  was  worthy  to  match  his  Medenilla  at  the  previous  show.  In  the  trade 
classes,  Messrs.  L'-e,  B.  S.  Williams,  lihodcs,  Baxcndine,  and  Cl lendinning, 
Were  the  principal  exhibitors.  The  competition  in  the  class  for  six  was 
i qually  spirited  ; Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  and 


Mr.  Srniih,  gaiderier  to  C.  Ander-on,  E-q.,  Norwood,  being  the  winners 
in  the  order  of  their  names.  Glancing  through  our  notes,  in  which  we  have 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  plants  shown,  we  find  that  the  following  were 
the  most  important  in  these  several  classes,  in  addition  to  the  few  above 
mentioned: — lxora  coccinea,  amboyensis,  auruntiaca,  and  <alicifolia ; 
Allamanda  grandiflora,  Schottii,  and  nerirefolia:  Dracophylum  gracile, 
Hoya  bella  and  carnosa,  Pheenocoma  prolifera  Bsrnesi,  Statice  profuse, 
macrophylla,  and  Holfordil ; Pleroma  elegans,  Acrophyllum  venosum, 
Aphelexis  humilis  and  purpurea;  Prostanthera  lasianthos,  Bignonia 
grandiflora,  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  Polvgala  cordifolia.  In  the  trade 
classes  for  fine-foliaged  plants,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  distanced  all  competitors 
with  magnificent  groups,  comprising  the  graceful  and  richly  coloured 
Croton  angustifolium,  Anthurium  magnificnm,  Dasylirion  acrotriclmm, 
Alocasia  Lowii,  and  other  fine  subjects.  Messrs.  Glendinning  and  Son 
took  the  next  place.  Mr.  Williams  was  again  in  the  first  place  with  exotio 
ferns,  and  in  the  amateurs’  class  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Yates,  Esq., 
Highgate,  was  the  first  exhibitor.  In  these  classes  there  were  fine  examples 
of  palms,  pandanads,  yuccas,  aloes,  cycads,  and  caladiums.  The  following 
selected  from  the  whole  appear  to  be  especially  worthy  of  mention  : — _ 
Theophrasta  imperialis,  Pandanus  utilis,  Cissus  discolor,  Alocasia  macro- 
rhiza  varieeata,  A.  metallica,  and  A.  zebrina ; Caladiums  Chaniinii, 
Bellemei,  Wightii,  Houlettii,  and  marmoratum  ; Cibotium  princeps, 
Gleichenia  semivestita,  speluncea,  and  dichotoma;  Lomaria  gibba, 
Woodwardia  radicans,  Todea  africana,  Marattia  elegans,  Davallia  bullata 
and  dissecta ; Adiantum  formosum,  pedatnm,  cuneatum,  Earleyense,  and 
tenerum  ; Phlebodium  aureum,  Platycerium  alcicorne,  Microlepia  strigosa, 
Pteris  argyrea,  tricolor,  and  albo-lineata.  One  of  the  finest  ferns  in  the 
entire  exhibition  was  a Nophrodium  molle  eorymbiferum,  shown  by  Mr. 
Carr,  gardener  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  By  fleet.  Messrs.  Ivery  and  Son 
showed  a good  group  of  hardy  ferns,  as  did  also  Messrs.  Edwards  and 
Son  and  Messrs.  Kemp  and  Carr. 

Miscellaneous. — Fuchsias  were  fine;  we  have  not  for  a loDg  time  past 
seen  the  equals  of  Mr.  Brock-well's  pyramidal  plants,  to  which  the  first  place 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Weston  presented  beautifully  finished  plants  of  smaller 
size,  and  Mr.  August  made  a respectable  appearance.  Mr.  Brockwell  has 
taken  a positiou  which  we  hope  will  tend  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  fuchsia, 
for  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a falling  off  in  competitions  of  late  years  ; 
and  we  remember  that  we  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Weston  for  beautiful  speci- 
mens when  few  else  appeared  anxious  to  do  the  subject  justice.  Mr. 
Brockwell’s  varieties  were  Sensation,  Wiltshire  Lass,  Madame  Cornelissen, 
Puritani,  Lord  Elcho,  Fair  Oriana.  Roses  were  shown  in  pots  in  a 
beautiful  condition  of  freshness  and  finish  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  aod  Mr.  Terry,  gardener  to  A.  Puller,  E-q.,  Ware.  Cut  blooms 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Pittdown,  Messrs.  Paul  aud  Son,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Cranston,  Messrs.  Ingle,  Marcham,  Hollingworth,  and  others. 

A few  azaleas  still  full  of  bloom  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Peed,  G.  Wheeler, 
and  Ivery.  Mr.  Bull  put  up  fifty  plants  of  Lilium  auratum,  showing  not 
only  the  full  splendour  of  its  glorious  flowers,  but  how  admirably  it  may 
be  grown  in  small  pots.  We  may  properly  conclude  this  paragraph  by 
mention  of  a pretty  group  of  plants  displayed  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son,  combining  new  varieties  and  presenting  them  in  a novel 
manner.  The  group  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a bed  with  an  edging  of 
small  centaureas  with  blocks  of  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  and  of 
various  kinds  of  tricolor  geraniums.  This  was  carried  out  in  much  the 
way  we  suggested  at  page  303  of  last  year’s  volume  (July  7,  1860),  but 
without  staging  of  any  kind,  as  a grass  bank  was  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose. 

New  Pelargoniums. — From  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Son,  Islewortb,  a 
series  of  fancy  varieties,  all  worthy  of  notice  for  their  beautifully  formed 
flowers  and  decisive  colours.  Achievement,  one  of  the  best-formed  fancies, 
far  in  advance  of  the  average  best  in  cultivation;  top  petals  lively  magenta 
rose,  lower  petals  blush  with  rosy  veins  ; first-rate.  Silver  Star,  like  Silver 
Mantle,  but  without  the  spots  on  the  bottom  petals.  Eomer,  small  flowers, 
rich  reddish  magenta,  in  the  way  of  Sarah  Turner.  Number  1,  in  the  way 
of  Sarah  Turner,  but  a very  highly-finished  flower,  with  clear  white  throat ; 
first-rate.  From  the  same,  a series  of  show  varieties : Lord  Derby,  top 
dark,  bottom  rich  lake;  large  and  rough.  Prince  Imperial , lower  petals  a 
mixture  of  pinky  red  and  salmon,  top  maroon,  the  flower  large,  smooth  ; 
every  way  first-rate.  Standard  Bearer,  large,  with  curly  petals,  bottom 
rich  lake,  top  dark,  heavily  veined.  Silver  Queen,  white,  with  pretty  carmine 
blotch  on  top  petals;  not  round  enough  or  smooth  enough  for  the  present 
day.  Hippia,  lower  petals  white,  tep  pinky  flesh,  with  small  maroon  spot 
shading  to  lake;  likely  to  prove  a valuable  exhibition  variety — at  all 
even  s,  very  promising  as  shown.  — From  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Manor, 
near  Windsor,  a series  of  show  varieties:  Orion,  orange-scarlet,  with  daik 
blotch  on  top  petals ; very  showy  for  conservatory  decoration.  Robin 
Hood,  large,  flat,  smooth,  bottom  petals  dear  pinky  rose,  top  flue  blackish 
maroon  shading  to  rich  lake,  edge  piuk,  whitish  throat;  very  fine.  Auto- 
crat, large,  good  form,  lower  petals  prettily  veined  with  carmine  on  a blush 
ground,  top  maroon  shading  to  a light  edge,  clear  white  throat;  a very 
beautiful  flower.  Impress,  extra  fine  form  and  quite  smooth,  though 
showing  an  occasional  fold  in  the  top  petals ; bottom  salmon-pink,  top 
black  shading  to  lake,  white  throat ; a fine  flower.  Joan  of  Are,  a beau- 
tiful dark  top  shading  to  richest  crimson,  bottom  rich  lively  purple-rose, 
white  throat.  The  Cardinal,  petals  too  long,  fiery  lake  shading  to  carmine  ; 
very  showy.  Vesta,  large,  with  broad  petals,  bottom  pale  salmon-pink, 
top  rich  lake  shading  to  a pole  edge,  white  throat ; not  smooth  enough. 
Troubadour,  bottom  clear  salmon-flesh,  top  flesh  with  a blotoh  consisting 
of  maroon  rayB,  white  throat;  a large,  smooth,  broad  petalled,  and  very 
superior  flower.  Sceur  de  Chariti , lower  petals  deep  salmon,  overlaid  with 
thin  lines  of  lake,  flue  dark  top  ; a flower  of  superior  form  and  smooth- 
ness, and  highly  attractive  in  colouring.  Purity,  long  petal,  but  otherwise 
good;  bottom  clear  rosy  pink,  top  dark  shading  to  crimson,  white  throat ; 
a pleasing  flower.  Bacchus,  bottom  very  rich  lake  with  maroon  lines,  top 
maroon,  white  throat ; far  from  perfect  in  form,  but  extraordinary  in 
colouring.  Hermit  and  Prince  Consort  are  fine  varieties,  already  described. 
— From  Mr.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road  : Marksman,  large  and  fine  form, 
top  petals  extra  large,  quite  black  shading  to  a broad  crimson  margiu, 
bottom  salmon-pink,  whitish  throat, — From  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  Islewortb,  a 
series  of  show  varieties,  comprising  ]' Emperour,  Beauty,  Aspasia,  Pilomcna, 
Meinnon,  Calypso,  Aurora,  Camilla,  all  of  which  have  been  dcsoribed  in 
previous  reports. 

New  Geraniums. — By  adopting  this  heading,  in  defiance  of  teohnioal 
rules,  we  are  enabled  to  separate  tho  zonal,  zonale,  inquinans,  Variogalod- 
leuvod,  tricolor-leaved,  und  other  of  the  varieties  of  pelargoniums  that  aro 
sometimes  classed  as  “ bedding  pelargoniums,’’  sometimes  as  “ zonatO 
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pelargoniums,”  sometimes  as  “soarlet"  or  "horseshoe”  geraniums,  from 
the  “ large  flowered ” section  for  wliioli  nobody  can  find  a distinctive 
nnme,  but  which  are  be-t  known  as  Pelargoniums,  while  these  are  beat 
known  aa  Geranium*.  Probably  tho  grandest  contribution  to  the  exhibi- 
tion in  thia  class  was  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.’s  tricolor-leaved 
variety  Prince  of  Wale*.  In  this  we  have  brilliant  gnld-vellow  for  perhaps 
the  first  time,  and  abundance  of  red  in  the  zone,  the  leaf  being  extra  1 irge, 
extra  fiat,  and  the  plant  altogether  a marvellous  example  of  leaf-colouring. 
Princess  of  Wales,  from  the  sunn*,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  its  class. 
—Front  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son  : Lady  Cullutn,  splendid  in  its 
profusion  of  red  colouring  in  the  zones.  Minnie,  a miniature  trioolor,  with 
beautiful  colouring.  Little  Pet,  small  leaves,  silvery  margin,  reddish  zones. 
Ilarry  G.  Henderson,  a few  leaves  very  rich  in  colouring,  the  remainder 
with  green  margins  and  disks  and  dsrk  zones  ; scarcely  prudent  to  show 
any  vuriety  in  this  dual  state.  Model  Outline,  very  rich  lemon-yellow 
margin  and  bright  red  zone  ; one  ot  tho  finest  in  this  new  batch.  Fair 
Emily,  pale  yellow  margin,  fine  dark  zone.  Jenny  Wren,  a silver  tricolor, 
quite  a gem  in  style  and  colouring.  Bridal  Wreath,  a wbite-fl  >wering  ivy- 
leaved vuriety  ; the  top  petals  have  red  lines  at  the  base.  Brilliant  Gem, 
in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  with  abundance  of  red  in  the  zone. — Mr. 
Tirebnck,  of  Luton,  Beds,  sent  Dandy,  a new  stylo  of  silver  trioolor,  the 
margin  white,  the  zone  dull  chooolate-hrown,  with  patches  of  red.  Queen 
of  Spain,  a fine  Luna-like  variety.  King  of  Hungary,  of  the  same  class  as 
tile  lust,  but  acquiring  a pule  lemon-yellow  margin,  and  a rust-red  tone  in 
the  zones  of  the  old  leaves.  Brown  Dwarf,  of  the  same  class;  tolerably 
good,  perhaps.  Flora  McDonald,  a good  one,  with  decided  yellow  margin 
and  disk,  and  rich  crimson  z me. — From  J.  Pottle,  gardener  to  B.  D.  Colvin, 
Esq.,  The  Grove,  Bealmgs:  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  colours  very  rich,  ihe  edge 
yellow,  the  zone  black  anil  red,  disk  dull  green  with  triangular  yellow  base; 
a rather  rough-leaved  variety,  hut  splendid  in  colouring.  The  label  an- 
nounced that  the  seed  wa.-.  sown  Oot.  3rd,  I860  ; the  plant  had  seven  large 
leaves  and  four  small  leaves  in  the  tiioolor  style,  beneath  which  were  a few 
of  the  original  dark-zoned  green  leaves.  Supposing  the  seed  to  be  raised 
in  1800,  we  may  allow  just  one  year  for  the  whole  process  of  raising  a 
good  tricolor. 

In  other  classes  the  following  were  noted  : — From  Mr.  Tirebnck:  Felix, 
a good  nosegay  variety,  with  peach-coloured  Bowers.  Emily  Martin,  a neat 
little  zimate  kind,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  very  superior  form  ; 
first-rate.  Queen  Adelaide,  zonate,  dwarf  habit,  fl  >wers  salmon-scarlet; 
good. — Mr.  Bull  showed  the  ivy-leaved  variety,  L’ Elegante,  in  two  dis- 
tinct states;  in  one,  the  leaves  have  a bright  reddish  pink  margin,  in 
the  other,  a creamy  margin  ; the  differences  are  due  to  the  degrees  of 
solar  light  to  which  they  were  respectively  exposed — a constant  exposure 
close  to  the  glass  producing  the  rpd  tint,  and  a less  degree  of  light  the 
creamy  shade.  From  the  same,  Lustre,  a superb  zonate  variety,  which 
appears  to  be  superior  to  the  far-famed  Dr.  Lindley  ; whether  or  not,  it.  is 
one  of  the  best  yet  shown. — From  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Lsinu  : 
Comet,  a nosegay,  fine  dark  zone,  and  huge  truss  of  ctimson  scarlet.  Hon. 
G.  Hardy,  a flue  nosegay,  with  huge  truss  of  deep  scarlet.  Floribunda,  a 
nosegay,  with  immense  trusses  of  orange-scarlet  of  the  same  shade  as 
Haikaway. — From  Mr.  Shenton,  of  Biggleswade,  a series  of  zonate  varie- 
ties of  no  particular  excellence  ; also  Setting  Sun,  a nice  tricolor,  with  rich 
lemon-yellow  edge,  and  broad  zone  of  dark  brown,  with  a few  patches  of 
red  — From  Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  Hornsey  Road,  the  now  famous  Le  Grand, 
which  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  variously  described  that  we  venture 
once  more  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we.  can  understand  the  ca^e,  the  prevailing 
colour  is  scarlet,  with  a decided  violet  shade.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
nosegay  yet  produced,  and  to  be  without  it  is  to  be  in  a state  of  destitution. 
From  the  same,  Grand  Duke , in  the  same  style  as  Le  Grand,  but  the 
petals  are  broader,  and  the  colour  is  scarlet  with  shade  of  orange.  From 
the  same,  First  Favourite,  a large-flowering  zonate  variety,  with  extra  broad 
petals,  the  flower  circular,  flat,  smooth,  and  finely  flni-hed  ; colour  light 
scarlet. — From  Mr.  Davison,  gardener  to  Miss  Mason,  Highgate  Park: 
Emily,  a dwarf-habited  variety,  like  Pink  Tom  Thumb,  and  probably  as 
good. 

New  Rose. — Mr.  iDgram  sent  from  Frogmore  a new  hybrid  perpetual, 
named  Miss  Ingram.  The  flowers  large,  globular,  and  immensely  full  ; 
pale  pick  in  the  centre,  shading  to  white  outside,  in  the  way  somewhat  of 
Madame  A.  de  Rougemont.  To  this  was  attached  a label  setting  forth 
that  the  tree  withstood  the  frost  of  January  last  without  harm. 

New  Amaryllis. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  brought  forward  a doz°n  fine 
varieties  of  amaryllis,  some  of  which  we  believo  to  be  new.  As  it  is  but 
seldom  these  flowers  are  exhibited,  we  shall  describe  this  set,  putting  in 
italics  the  names  of  such  as  we  consider  new.  Robustum,  a fine  large 
flower,  with  broad  petals  ; colour  crimson  washed  over  with  orange. 
International , very  large,  a curious  shade  of  dull  red  with  grayish  lines 
and  edges.  Graviana,  orange-red,  with  clear  pale  green  central  stiipe 
and  greenish  throat.  Holfordii,  lake-red  with  greenish  stripes  and  lines; 
veTy  handsome.  Regina,  splendid  self,  orange-red.  Magnifies,  dull 
brownish  red,  regularly  marked  with  gray  lines,  the  throat  green.  Ma 
Chere,  pale  red,  broad  greenish  stripe  ; only  middling.  Insignis,  very 
broad  petals  opening  to  a flat  face,  and  reflexing  at  the  points ; brilliant 
scarlet,  with  clear  white  central  stripe.  General  Garibaldi,  grayish  white 
shading  to  pale  green  throat,  thinly  marked  with  lines  of  purplish  red  ; 
very  distinct,  but  not  very  good.  Magnifies  purpurea,  very  large  and  fine; 
crimson-red  with  narrow  greenish  white  stripe;  a splendid  variety. 

New  Lobelias. — In  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson’s  pretty  group  were  some 
attractive  varieties  of  Lobelia  erinus.  Pumila  is  very  dwarf,  the  flowers 
minute,  the  colour  lavender  blue  ; the  tiny  flowers  of  this  variety  are  pro- 
duced in  such  profusion  as  to  form  a kind  of  cloud  of  soft  colour  spread 
over  the  whole  plant.  Indigo  Blue  is  a beautiful  variety,  with  flowers  of 
average  size  ; the  colour  indigo  with  distinct  white  eye. 

Blandfobdia  Cunninghami  merits  mention  with  a word  of  praise  as  a 
wind-up  to  this  report.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  recently  introduced  green- 
houso  plants,  end  merits  the  special  attention  of  the  collectors  and  culti- 
vators of  ohoice  subjects.  S.  H. 


DECLINE  OF  THE  A GEI CULTURAL  SERVICE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  at 
Leicester  a fow  days  since,  Mr.  Inett,  of  Asfordby,  a farmer  of  high 
standing  in  the  county,  in  reference  to  the  age  at  which  children  should 
he  employed,  said  he  wanted  to  know  how  men  with  large  families  were 
to  feed  their  children  until  they  were  thirteen  years  of  age.  If  they  were 
to  educate  them  till  they  were  thirteen,  they  could  not  keep  them  from 
eating.  He  asked  whether  they  did  not  think  boys  were  more  likely  to 
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make  eflloient  labourers  if  they  went  to  work  at  ten  than  at  thirteen  ? 
Thoy  wore  less  likely  to  associate  togather,  and  to  got  into  vile  habits, 
than  they  wore  at  thirteen.  He  should  bo  sorry  to  say  anything  against 
education,  but  it  bad  not  bad  that  influence  upon  the  agricultural  labourers 
that  watt  expooted;  in  faot,  the  influence  bad  not  been  for  the  better,  but 
tho  worse.  He  bad  been  a farmer  now  for  fifty  years,  and  bo  said,  withoirt 
fenr  of  onn  radiation,  that  tho  labourers  nowadays  were  a worse  class 
Ilian  they  were  fifty  years  ago;  they  were  more  dissatisfied  with  the  posi- 
tion in  society  in  which  they  were  plac  d;  they  were  rio'  so  industrious, 
not  so  honest — altogether  a different  class  of  men  to  what  they  were  then. 
They  thought  more  of  themselves  and  their  families,  tried  to  cut  a bet'er 
figure  than  their  masters  in  the  village;  they  thought  nothing  about 
their  masters’  interests,  and  not  only  did  not  keep  their  bands  from 
picking  and  stealing,  but  were  very  much  given  to  poaching.  Then,  again, 
lie  said,  education  bad  done  nothing  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  the 
labouring  population.  With  the  exception  of  an  odd  instance  here  and 
there  of  a skilled  labourer,  who  had  been  brought  out  by  the  extra  im- 
provements the  agriculturists  had  adopted,  there  were  many  occupations 
that  they  never  saw  attempted  nowadays.  There  were  very  f*-w  men 
who  tried  to  cut  a hedge  or  shear  a sheep.  Probably  the  farmers  had 
themselves  to  thank  in  some  degree  for  this,  because  there  was  a time 
when  they  used  to  keep  from  three  to  five  men  in  the  kitchen.  They 
went  there  as  boys,  and  served  a sort  of  apprenticeship.  They  were  kept 
there  till  they  knew  something  ; but  now  they  went  from  bird-scaring  to 
plough-driving,  and  became  labourers.  If  they  wanted  them  to  do  any- 
thing with  a spade  or  a scythe,  not  half  of  them  could  do  it.  As  he  had 
said,  they  had  to  thank  themselves  in  some  degree  for  this;  for  just  as 
the  lanrtlords  wished  to  clear  theie  estates  of  poor-houses,  the  farmers 
wished  to  clear  their  kitchens  of  the  plagues  there  were  there.  He  could 
not  think  education  had  done  aoything  for  tho  agriculturists. 


A HOLIDAY  IN  THE  WEST. 

Part  IV. — Mr.  Robert  Veitch’s  Nursery,  New  North  Road,  Exeter. 

I quite  understood  the  story  of  the  poor  chair-mender,  who  was  asked 
what  sort  of  holiday  he  should  like,  and  replied,  “ a good  lot  of  chairs  to 
mend,”  when,  on  a very  sunny  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
April,  I caught  sight  of  the  inscription,  “ R.  Veitoh’s  Nursery,”  while 
taking  a stroll  for  the  good  of  my  health  in  the  New  North  Road,  Exeter.  I 
felt  as  pleased  as  a boy  who  finds  sixpence,  or  a chair-mender  with  an  extra 
lot  of  work  to  do,  for  how  could  I find  a better  entertainment  in  that 
reservoir  of  ennui,  the  city  of  Exeter,  than  in  making  a pleasure  of  business, 
and  giving  myself  to  the  old  game  of  a hunt  through  a nursery?  The 
1‘  constitutioual  ” that  some  people  talk  so  much  about  is  a very  good  in- 
stitution, no  doubt,  but  I incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  best  constitutional 
is  hard  work,  and  the  man  who  cannot  look  upon  his  work  as  a sort  o? 
joke,  or  as  an  amusetn-nt,  or  as  a trick  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mirtd 
and  the  improvement  of  the  appetite,  is  a poor  dull  wretch  who  deserves  to 
have  no  chairs  to  mend,  and  who,  if  he  goes  about  at  all,  ought  to  have 
handcuffs  on  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  The  accursed  nonsense  of  con- 
sidering everybody  else’s  lot  better  than  our  own  is  the  cause  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  discontent  and  envy  that  sours  and  darkens  the  world.  I 
fancy  I can  discover  what  is  the  best  lot  for  any  man,  and  that  by  optimism 
rather  than  by  philosophy.  The  best  lot  is  that  which  providence  has 
apportioned  you,  and  chronic  discontent  is  practical  atheism.  A strike  for 
wages  is  right,  and  a change  of  occupation  ts  right,  and  so  are  reforms  and 
revisions  in  politics  and  morals,  if  founded  on  j ustice  and  reason.  So  we 
cannot  take  Pope’s  doc'rine  and  swallow  it  whole,  “Whatever  is,  is  right,” 
tielieving  that  as  we  find  things  so  we  must  leave  them.  No;  but  your 
perpetually  grumbling  grizzlephiz,  who  sees  in  every  man  an  impediment 
or  barrier  to  his  own  success,  deserves  to  have  written  on  all  his  walls,  and 
scratched  on  his  looking-glasses,  and  neatly  printed  on  a card  and  thrust 
into  his  pocket-book,  and  pasted  inside  his  hat,  that  passage  wherein  the 
Bastard  bullies  Hubert  in  King  John  (iv.  3) — 

If  thou  want’et  a cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  h-r  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee  ; a rush  will  be 
A beam  to  hang  thee  on  ; or  wouldst  thou  drown  thyself, 

Put  but  a little  water  in  a spoon, 

And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 

Enough  to  stifle  such  a villain  up. 

Well,  let’s  see,  where  are  we?  Oh,  to  be  sure,  making  a pleasure  of 
business — what  a virtuous  proceeding ! How  admirable  an  occasion  for 
giving  those  malcontents  a kick  who  grumble  at  their  work  as  if  existence 
were  of  necessity  a penal  condition,  and  how  very  nicely  we  wound  it  up 
with  the  aid  of  Shakspeare,  didn’t  we  ? This  moralising  may  be  supposed 
to  take  place  at  Mr.  Veitch’s  entrance  gate,  and  the  delay  in  turning  the 
latch  may  be  supposed  to  arouse  his  suspicion  that  the  party  pausing  there 
has  something  to  sell ; and  we  may  next  suppose  he  is  about  to  bawl  out, 
“ We  don’t  want  any,’’  when  he  makes  the  grand  discovery — “ but  we  draw 
a veil  over  the  touching  scene,”  as  Mr.  Punch  would  say,  remembering 
how,  during  the  last  exhibition  season,  my  esteemed  friend  M.  Jules 
Croixlecharme  entered  a shop  in  Cheapside,  intending  to  make  a large 
purchase,  and  of  course  made  a profound  and  polite  obeisance  to  the 
gentleman  behiud  the  counter,  and  was  greeted  with  the  admonition  to 
“ Go  on  ; you’re  not  wanted  here.”  Mr.  Robert  Veitch  thought  I had  just 
come  from  London  to  look  after  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and  began  to  hurry 
me  up  the  garden;  but  I told  him  I had  come  without  a purpose,  except 
to  make  sure  that  the  city  of  Exeter  had  not  lost  all  the  Veitchs,  because 
in  such  a case  the  city  must  go  to  ruin  quickly,  and  the  more  quickly  the 
better.  I delayed  seeing  Farleyense  for  the  sake  of  a look  round,  or  rather 
a look  up  ; for  this  nursery  is  in  a series  of  platforms  or  terraces,  and  the 
walk  from  the  high  road  is  a series  of  ascents  by  gentle  slopes  and  flights 
of  steps.  Going  upstairs  is  scarcely  a pleasant  pastime,  but  one  advantage 
results  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  site,  and  that  is,  that  seen  from  the 
public  way  the  greater  part  of  the  nursery  is  displayed  to  view  like  a picture 
in  outrageous  though  accurate  perspective.  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  nur- 
series imaginable,  and  when  I dropped  in  there  was  a great  blaze  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Kaimias  in  the  open  air,  these  things  being  about  a month  in 
advance  of  ours  about  London.  I was  not  long  in  discovering  amongs'  the  so 
a rhododendron  particularly  worth  notice,  and  learnt  that  it  was  an  un- 
named seedling  ; say  this  was  the  34th  of  April,  and  this  rhododendron 
was  full  out,  and  you  perceive  that  it  has  one  quality  to  fit  it  for  pot  culture. 
But  it  was  in  splendid  health,  with  ample  and  handsome  foliage  and  huge 
trusses  of  finely-formed  flowers,  the  oolour  scarlet  shading  to  crimson,  and 
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therefore  fit  for  exhibition,  and  hardy  enough  doubtless  for  the  garden  any- 
where. The  name  is  to  be  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  to  have  a place  in 
our  list  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  season.  Coniferous  trees  were  very 
beautiful,  and  in  very  few  cases  hurt  by  the  winter.  Under  glass  a fine 
Medenilla,  the  next  best  perhaps  to  the  fine  one  shown  by  Mr.  Wilkie  at 
Regent’s  Park  the  other  day.  Correa  cardinalis,  a good  old  plant  one  now 
but  seldom  meets  with,  but  it  ought  to  be  everywhere  except  in  the  garden 
of  a friend  of  mine,  who  hates  everything  that  lasts  beyond  a fortnight, 
for  this  Correa  is  nearly  always  in  bloom.  Luculia  gratissima,  too,  well 
done,  and  valuable,  and  propagated  as  easy  as  a soft-wooded  plant.  Query, 
for  anybody  and  everybody,  if  root-pieces  are  not  better  than  young  shoots  ? 
Kalmias  in  quantities  in  pots,  and  a great  sale  for  them.  The  old  subject, 
how  to  grow  K.  latifolia,  which  is  the  most  useful,  to  bloom  all  over  liki 
gauze  or  muslin.  Mr.  Yeitch  says  they  do  well  at  his  Broadcliste 
nursery,  where  the  soil  is  a hungry  sort  of  peat,  and  the  plants  are  rather 
roasted  in  the  autumn.  Go  to  see  Farleyense  as  a finisher,  and  find  a child 
thereof  in  a quite  new  form  and  style  of  Adiantum,  intermediate  between 
Farlejense  and  Capillus  veneris,  or  perhaps  between  Farleyense  and 
Chiliense.  It  has  large  pinnules,  the  upper  margins  ot  which  are  nearly 
semicircular  and  regularly  but  not  deeply  crenated,  and  the  inferior 
margins  are  irregularly  wedge-shaped,  the  topmost  pinnule  in  every  case 
being  quite  regular  and  in  the  form  of  an  escutcheon.  This  we  named 
Adiantum  scutum  ; whether  it  is  a hybrid,  a sport,  or  a species  I cannot 
pretend  to  say,  but  its  direct  descent  from  Farleyense,  its  obvious  dis- 
tinction from  that,  and  the  uniform  character  of  all  the  plants — the  stock 
is  considerable — are  facts  suggestive  that  it  is  a seminal  variety  of 
Farleyense,  and  most  likely  a true  hybrid.  But  no  matter  about  its  secret 
origin,  Mr.  Veitch  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  Adiantum  that  will  take 
rank  with  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  surpass  many  that  are  con- 
sidered highest  in  the  rank  of  excellence  for  exhibition.  I now  take  my 
farewell  of  Exeter,  great  emporium  of  Dolldrura ; if  it  were  not  for  Mr. 
Pince  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Veitch  the  other  it  would  surely  vanish  away, 
save  and  except  the  Cathedral,  and  the  portico  of  the  Guildha'l,  which 
would  grandly  mark  the  site  of  the  once  peaceful  abode  of  the  family  of 
Dryasdust.  S.  H. 


A SELECTION  OF  VEGETABLES,  WITH  HINTS  ON 
THEIR  CULTURE. 

I am  induced  to  continue  the  subject  of  the  paper  commenced  at 
page  256  from  having  observed,  in  a garden  which  I have  visited  in 
the  interval,  that  which  goes  far  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  remarks 
there  offered  on  the  disappointment  which  often  follows  the  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  qualities  of  any  particular  seed  in  gardens  of 
limited  extent,  and  the  importance,  therefore,  in  such  gardens  of 
growing  only  those  varieties  that  are  universally  regarded  as  the 
best.  In  passing  through  the  garden  to  which  I have  referred,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  three  rows  of  early  peas,  each  row  being 
a distinct  variety.  Although  these  peas  were  advertised  by  their 
respective  vendors  as  being  each  the  “ earliest  in  cultivation,”  yet 
it  was  evident  there  were  several  days’  difference  in  their  respective 
fitness  for  gathering.  As  the  kitchen  garden  was  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  other  portions  of  the  ground,  and  as  the  yielding 
of  each  row  would  afford  but  a very  small  dish  when  fit  for  use, 
was  it  not  a mere  waste  of  time  and  space  in  thus  striving  to  test 
their  comparative  merits,  especially  as  these  pages  have  been  al- 
ready occupied  with  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the  different  peas  ? 
For  what  purpose  expensive  experiments  and  elaborate  reports  by 
the  most  competent  of  persons,  if  private  growers  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  results  arrived  at  ? I shall  now  rerer  to  a few 
more  kinds  of  vegetables  that  should,  between  this  time  and  the 
autumn,  have  our  best  attention  for  future  winter  and  spring 
supplies. 

Celery. — Of  this  esteemed  vegetable  few  persons  care  to  grow  the 
very  large  varieties  as  formerly,  the  desire  being  to  obtain  close, 
thick,  compact  heads,  that  can  be  quickly  blanched  with  consider- 
ably less  labour  than  attends  the  large  kinds.  The  dwarf  varieties 
have  proved  the  best  flavoured.  Having  grown  nearly  all  the  sorts 
that  have  been  introduced  during  the  last  twenty  years,  some  of 
them  have  become  great  favourites  with  me  for  general  cultivation. 
I had  in  my  previous  situation  to  contend  with  a cold  wet  soil  in 
winter.  I have  therefore  given  special  attention  to  those  which 
are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  the  effect  of  wet  and  frost,  and  which 
would  occupy  the  least  space  when  growing.  Amongst  the  white 
celeries  nothing  surpasses  Turner  s Incomparable  ; it  is  very 
hardy,  and  capital  for  every  use.  As  a substitute  for  sea-kale  it  is 
excellent — in  fact,  cooked  any  way  it  makes  an  excellent  dish  ; as 
it  does  not  grow  to  a large  size,  it  can  be  planted  with  advantage 
two  or  three  deep  in  wide  trenches,  thus  economizing  the  ground. 
Cole's  Crystal  White  is  a little  larger,  and  is  somewhat  earlier, 
and  altogether  a very  good  celery.  Of  red  varieties  Hood  s Im- 
perial Dwarf  is  a good  companion  to  Turner’s  Incomparable. 
Williams’s  Matchless  Red  justifies  all  that  is  said  of  it  in  the  de- 
scription of  this  particular  variety ; its  flavour  is  very  superior, 
and  it  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  being  fit  for  use  fora  very 
lengthened  period,  not  showing  the  least  disposition  to  run  to  seed 
till  late  in  the  spring. 

Endive. — There  are  not  many  varieties  of  this  delicious  salad  ; 
but  for  small  gardens,  of  the  curled  varieties,  the  French  Moss  is 
decidedly  the  most  preferable  ; it  docs  not  grow  so  much  to  leaf  as 
the  old  green  curled.  In  cultivating  this  vegetable,  I sow  it  in 
drills,  on  a south  border,  the  rows  about  one  foot  apart,  and  after- 
wards thin  them  out  to  ubout  nine  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  It 
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produces  very  compact  heads.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  it  during 
the  winter  months,  you  can  sow  the  seed  in  an  open  part  of 
the  garden.  Before  winter  it  must  be  taken  up  carefully  with 
some  of  the  earth  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  planted  thickly 
together  in  a cool  frame ; and  the  crowns  should  be  kept  very  dry, 
not  allowing  rain  to  fall  on  them,  as  that  and  frost  together  will 
cause  them  to  rot  rapidly.  The  While  Lettuce-leaved , or  Batavian 
Endive,  is  a capital  substitute  for  lettuce  during  the  late  autumn 
months,  and  by  many  persons  they  are  mistaken  for  lettuces.  They 
grow  very  large  and  fine,  but  unless  they  are  tied  up  early,  so  as  to 
be  thoroughly  bleached,  the  taste  will  be  bitter.  They  should  be 
used  before  frosty  weather  commences,  as  they  are  not  so  hardy  as 
the  green  curled  varieties  of  Lettuces  for  standing  out  of  doors 
during  the  winter  months.  We  have  not  at  present  anything  to 
surpass  for  hardiness  of  constitution  the  well  known  cabbage- 
lettuce,  the  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green.  By  making  two  sowings 
of  it,  that  is  at  an  interval  of  about  a month,  you  may  supply  the 
table  with  lettuce  till  Christmas,  and  then  again  early  in  the  spring. 
The  same  treatment  in  sowing  and  choice  of  aspect,  &c  , is  recom- 
mended as  in  the  culture  of  the  endive.  For  sowings  in  the  autumn, 
and  afterwards  to  be  pricked  into  frames  to  be  planted  out  in  the 
spring,  for  late  spring  and  early  summer  use,  nothing  has  yet  proved 
with  me  to  equal  the  Brown  Dutch  Cos  Lettuce.  If  a row  is 
planted  parallel  with  the  garden  wall,  within  a few  inches  of  it,  and 
attentively  watched,  so  that  leaves  do  not  accumulate  round  their 
stems  to  harbour  slugs,  &c.,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  survive  the 
hardest  winter.  But  if  slugs  get  amongst  them,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  blanks  created.  The  soil  should  also  be  made  firm 
about  their  stems  to  prevent  canker.  By  these  attentions,  and  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  lime  amongst  them,  you  may  obtain  good 
cos  lettuce  very  early  in  the  year. 

Turnips. — They  say  it  is  seldom  we  cm  get  a garden  turnip  to 
equal  those  which  are  cultivated  in  the  fields  ; they  either  grow  too 
rank  or  the  flavour  is  indifferent.  The  sort  which  has  been  with 
me  a favourite  for  many  years  past  is  the  Red-top  American 
Stone,  or  Red-top  Mouse-tail.  I first  obtained  it  from  Messrs. 
Sutton,  seedsmen,  of  Reading,  and  since  that,  when  I could  get  it 
true,  I have  grown  no  other  variety,  as  I find  it  proves  an  excellent 
variety  for  both  early  and  late  use  ; and  it  keeps  well  if  taken  up 
previous  to  sharp  frosty  weather,  and  stored  away  with  the  other 
culinary  roots.  John  F.  M'Elroy. 


ON  ACCLIMATIZATION  AS  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH 
THE  EARTH  HAS  BEEN  PEOPLED. 

By  Mons.  Rupz  De  LavisOS. 

Believing  the  proceedings  of  acclimatization  societies  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences,  and,  through 
them,  to  our  social  well-being,  we  have  devoted  no  small  portion  of  this 
journal  to  the  making  known  their  transactions  at  home  and  abroad.  Like 
all  new  institutions,  they  have  to  contend  with  the  sloth  of  the  unenter- 
prising and  the  ignorance  of  the  ill-informed.  They  are  opposed  on  the 
ground  that,  being  an  interference  with  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature, 
acclimatization  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  more  than  a limited  tem- 
porary  result.  A fatal  objection,  truly,  if  well  founded. 

But  the  theory  and  practice  of  those  prosecuting  acclimatization  rest  on 
what  they  deem  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  nature  is  their  instructor  and 
guide,  and  that  the  successes  which  they  have  aohieved  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  docility  with  whioh  they  have  listened  to  her  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  expounders  of  this  main  doctrine  of  the  ac- 
climatizationists  is  M.  Rufz  De  Lavison,  with  whose  merits  as  a lecturer 
at  the  Garden  of  the  Acclimatization  Society,  Paris,  the  readers  of  our 
annotated  translations  are  familiar.  We  think  his  lecture  on  acclimatiza- 
tion as  the  doctrine  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth  such  an  admirable  reply 
to  the  objection  that  acclimatization  is  an  unnatural  novelty,  that  we  shall 
proceed  to  translate  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

Often,  with  history  in  my  hand,  and  aotual  experience  to  support  it,  it 
has  been  proved-to  you  that  what  we  are  doing  has  been  done  in  all  ages, 
and  that  we  follow  a course  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  aud 
that  man  has  always  practised  acclimatization  ; that  we  merely  profess  to 
regulate,  stimulate,  and  generalize  what  had  heretofore  been  done,  as  it 
were,  in  an  unconscious,  instinctive,  isolated,  and  capricious  manner;  that 
we  wish  to  give  to  attempted  acclimatizations  the  help  and  the  impulse 
which  civilization  has  given  to  many  of  tbe  works  of  our  era;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  that  acclimatization  and  civilization  are  equivalent  words, 
meaning  the  same  thing — namely,  progress.  As  to  all  this,  I do  not  believe 
that  your  minds  are  in  any  doubt.  I wish  now  to  show  you  that  the 
doctrine  of  acclimatization  is  in  equal  aocordanoo  with  scienoe  and  tradi- 
tion ; that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  great  cosmogonic  theories  of  scienoe  ; that 
the  school  of  acclimatization  has  undertaken  nothing  oontrary  to  nature — 
nothing  which  is  not  in  perfeot  conformity  to  the  laws  which  appear  to 
have  presided  over  the  actual  arrangement  of  things  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

History  and  scienoe  now  agree  in  acknowledging  the  primitive  union  of 
creation  as  being,  of  all  the  doctrines  as  to  the  peopling  the  earth,  that 
which  most  agrees  with  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  things,  and  with 
their  actual  condition.  Ilero  is  that  doctrine.  All  individuals  ot  the  same 
or  even  of  allied  species  have  descended  from  ono  first  parent,  and  have 
therefore  originated  in  the  same  stock.  However  distant  and  isolated  the 
parts  of  the  world  in  whioh  they  nre  now  found,  the  primitive  species  must, 
in  the  course  of  successive  generations,  have  passed  Irom  the  ono  to  the 
other  of  these  points  by  propagating  and  multiplying  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  is,  therefore,  meroly  an  omanntion  and 
evolution  from  a small  number  of  primitive  types. 

There  ib  another  poiut  not  less  generally  admitted.  All  organized 
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beings,  under  the  influence  of  n power  wlioso  reality  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, but  whoso  modes  of  action  are  not  always  perceptible,  tend,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  to  modify  their  forms,  and  even  their  structure,  ac- 
cording to  external  circumstances,  such  as  locality,  food,  and  meteoro- 
logical and  physical  agents:  hence  all  tho  variations  observed  in  nature. 
Mon  does  not  produce  variability  ; he  merely  exposep,  often  unintentionally, 
organized  beings  to  new  conditions  of  life,  nod  then,  nature  acting  on  the 
organization,  the  result  is  new  conditions  of  life.  Human  art  in  its 
limited  sphere  oon,  by  numerous  examples,  demonstrate  how  a modified 
animal  or  vegetable  may  differ  much  in  appearance  from  their  oommon 
progenitors;  it  can.  so  to  speak,  follow  with  tho  finger  and  the  eye  the 
progress  of  the  transformations.  The  variability  of  primitive  species  is, 
therefore,  still  tho  dootrino  most  generally  ndmitted  nmongst  naturalists. 

This  variability  of  primitive  species  is  governed  by  certain  laws.  There 
is  first  the  hereditary  law,  which  tends  to  preserve  them  in  their  primitive 
forms,  so  long  as  their  conditions  of  living  are  the  same,  and  to  bring 
them  back  to  those  typioal  forms  whenever  they  have  deviated  from  them 
through  any  special  accident.  This  law  of  recall  to  primitive  forms  has 
been  termed  atavism.  Atavism  is  the  safeguard  of  the  fixity  of  types.  It 
is  also  a means  of  remounting  to  the  primitive  species,  and  of  demon- 
strating them. 

These  two  words,  variability,  hereditariness,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the 
present  aspect  of  the  organized  world  and  the  whole  creation  ! 

More  individuals,  no  doubt,  come  into  existence  than  can  live.  Among 
the  countless  beings  which  dispute  the  possession  of  the  earth,  and  wish 
to  see  the  light,  there  is  endless  and  universal  strife  as  to  the  means  of 
existence!  each  wishes  to  preserve  not  only  its  individual  life,  but  its  life 
as  a species — that  is,  to  multiply  its  race.  From  this  universal  strife  it 
results  that,  if  by  any  acoident  a being  varies,  however  slightly,  but  in  such 
a way  as  to  benefit  it  personally,  and  adapts  itself  better  to  the  time  or 
place  where  it  finds  itself,  and  acquires  a superiority  in  form  or  vigour, 
this  superiority,  reproduced  by  the  powerful  law  of  hereditariness,  and 
multiplying  through  the  race  in  geometrical  ratio,  will  end  in  giving  it  the 
predominance  over  the  inferior  races  not  having  the  same  advantages. 
These  pressed  upon,  pushed  back,  smothered,  will  eventually  be  exter- 
minated. Hence,  for  one  existing  species  which  has  been  preserved, 
many  must  have  disappeared.  Thus  beings  endowed  with  life  go  on 
modifying,  consolidating,  and  perfecting  themselves;  thus  are  new  specific 
types  being  oreated  at  the  expense  of  the  old  ; thus  by  degrees,  and 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  face  of  the  organized  world  is  renewed.  This  law 
of  the  predominance  over  each  other  of  individuals  and  races  has  been 
recently  termed  natural  selection.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  very  remarkable 
work,  entitled,  “ On  the  Origin  of  Species,  or  the  Laws  of  Progress  among 
Organized  Beings,”  has  developed  all  the  results  with  much  power  and 
learning. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  variations  be  considerable  ; as  they  act  by 
accumulation,  the  slightest  of  them  are  of  some  use  to  their  possessor.  A 
grain,  as  it  werp,  in  the  balance  is  enough  to  determine  which  individual 
shall  live  or  which  shall  die  ; what  variety  or  species  shall  increase,  which 
shall  continue,  and  which  shall  finally  be  extinct.  This  is  the  principle 
of  the  incessant  work  of  renewal  going  on  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  cannot  deny  that  nature  has  this  power,  when  we  every  day  see  it 
exercised  by  man.  Man  thus  adapts  to  his  advantage  or  pleasure  either 
plants  or  animals,  by  accumulating  on  an  individual  the  properties  which 
render  it  suitable  for  the  uses  which  may  he  made  of  it,  and  by  obtaining 
in  the  race  the  reproduction  of  that  accumulation  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
hereditariness.  Hence  what  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  the  do- 
mesticated races.  Such  a result  is  obtained  even  in  ignorance  of  the  effect 
produced  ; it  is  sufficient,  without  thinking  of  altering  the  race,  that  we  do 
that  which  is  done  every  day — that  one  shall  put  aside  and  preserve  the 
individuals  which  appear  the  best  for  breediog.  If  man,  with  patience, 
can  select  and  reproduce  the  variations  which  are  most  useful  to  him,  why 
may  not  nature  select  the  variations  most  useful  to  her  living  productions 
by  placing  them  under  changing  conditions  of  living  ? What  limits  can  be 
assigned  to  this  power,  acting  through  long  ages,  nearer  and  nearer  every 
moment,  in  spaces  and  numbers  indeterminate  ? 

Such  is  the  doctrine  by  which  we  now  explain  the  variety  of  species 
which  people  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Proofs  for  the  demonstration  of  this  doctrince  are  not  wanting ; we  know 
the  means  by  which  nature  as  well  as  man  obtains  these  results.  By  cli- 
mate, by  soil,  by  cultivation,  by  habit,  by  the  exercise  or  the  non-employ- 
ment of  certain  organs,  we  are  daily  obtaining  great  transformations.  We 
convert  the  dwarf  and  stunted  tree  of  the  mountain  into  the  great  and 
spreading  tree  of  the  plain.  By  means  of  the  same  modifications  we 
trace  to  the  same  origin  the  pug-dog  and  the  strongest  dog  ; all  animal 
and  vegetable  nature  may  be  retouched,  modified,  transposed,  at  the  will 
or  caprice  of  man  ! 

“ When  listening  to  these  words  of  Lord  Somerville,  we  may,”  says  M. 
Gubler,  “ have  au  idea  of  the  power  which  man  exercises  upon  the  plastic 
properties  of  the  animals  submitted  to  his  empire.”  Speaking  of  breeders 
of  sheep,  he  observes  : “ It  looks  as  if  they  had  sketched  a perfect  form  on 
a wall,  and  then  given  it  existence.”  Sir  John  Sebright,  the  greatest  rearer 
in  Great  Britain, speakiDg  of  his  department  (pigeons), said  that  ‘‘in  three 
years  he  could  reproduce  any  given  plumage,  but  that  six  were  needed  to 
obtain  a head  or  a bill.” 

“ Not  only  do  types  modify  according  to  circumstances,  but  man  can  at 
will  determine  the  nature  of  these  changes  of  form  by  taking  advantage  of 
natural  tendencies,  exciting  them  as  required,  directing  them,  or  finally 
exaggerating  them,  according  to  his  profit  or  pleasure.  The  metamor- 
phosis continues,  and  is  constantly  established  by  passing  from  one  form 
to  another,  in  the  continued  birth  which  we  see  going  on  through  all 
organized  nature,  under  the  impulse  of  the  powerful  means  at  her  dis- 
posal.” 

Can  we  imagine  a doctrine  more  in  accordance  with  that  of  acclimatiza- 
tion than  this  successive  transformation  of  beings  from  the  point  of  their 
origin  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth?  Was  there  ever  a more  logical 
sequence  ? 

Under  the  able  bands  of  modern  horticulturists  we  are  constantly  seeing 
some  new  forms  of  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  at  the  expense  of  species 
more  anciently  developed.  Any  day  you  may  see  in  our  parks  and  court- 
yards how  a small  species  of  sheep,  fowl,  or  pheasant  can  be  changed  into 
our  large  dome-ticated  breeds.  Nature  herself,  like  an  able  gardener, 
gathers  grains  and  germs  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  circumstances  suitable 
for  them.  By  these  analogies  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  means  she 
employs  for  adapting  the  animal  and  vegetable  species  to  their  new  des- 
tinations. 
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But,  if  ia  Raid,  those  modiflealions  are  stiperfi  dal  and  alight,  and  do  not 
penetrate  tho  organization  of  heinga ; they  never  tot  on  that  inn  r modo 
of  being  which  conatitulea  their  essence,  and  which  insensibly  lends  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  primitive  form  as  soon  as  the  disturbing  force  is 
changed.  Neither  the  ovule,  which,  by  impregnation,  becomes  capable  of 
reproducing  the  animal,  nor  the  different  phases  of  its  development,  nor 
the  structure  of  the  being  which  issues  from  it,  nor  the  relation  of  its 
organs,  oan  ho  modified.  In  spite  of  the  marvellous  mutability  of  forms, 
says  M.  Deoaisne,  tho  true  specific  characteristics  remain  ineradicable. 

But  seo  how  in  our  parka,  under  the  influence  of  climate,  the  yaks  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  the  goat  of  Thibet,  arid  in  general  almost  all  wild 
animals,  lose  certain  parts  of  their  hair — the  fine  arid  double  d ov n,  which, 
allow  me  the  comparison,  like  our  fl  nnel  ves's,  is  found  close  to  the  skin  ; 
while  the  Senegal  sheep  have  their  short  hair  lengthened  an  I curled,  in 
order  to  supply  them  with  a warmer  fleece,  to  protect  against  the  severities 
of  tho  wirit  r which  they  have  to  endurp. 

If  nature  only  needs  such  slight  changes  for  tho  accomplishment  of  her 
ends,  must,  she,  in  order  to  convince  us,  set  about  overturning  everything? 
If  some  have  eyes  that  oannot  see,  mu-t  she  condi-scend  to  their  infirmity  ? 
Is  it  not  by  these  changes,  small  according  to  them,  and  fech'o  according 
to  their  feebleness,  that  she  shows  herself  faithful  to  her  plan  ? In  order 
that  there  may  be  unity  in  the  variety,  is  there  not  variety  ot  forms  with- 
out ohange  of  essence  ? Aro  we  not  constantly  repealing  as  an  axiom  of 
universal  observation,  that  nature  makes  no  leaps — natura  non  facit  saltum 
— so  that  we  pass  insensibly,  and  as  it  were  without  a transition,  from  one 
species  to  another,  so  that  there  are  between  them  s-parations  so  slight  as, 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  scale  of  species,  to  efface  distances?  Have 
we  not  here,  in  other  terms,  a complete  recognition  of  the  insensible 
modifications  employed  by  nature?  “ The  effects  of  locality  on  organisms, ’’ 
Mr.  Darwin  observes,  “ are  not  always  manifested  by  very  apparent  ex- 
ternal changes.  In  plants  and  animals  the  adaptation  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  modification  of  function,  the  constiiution  of  humours  and  the 
external  structure,  without  any  great  alteration  of  the  morphological  f.  rms. 
The  organic  type  is  preserved,  hut  the  temperament  changes.  In  modify- 
ing themselves,  the  vegetable  and  animal  species  have  a tendency  to 
render  their  economy  less  susceptible  to  the  injuries  excited  by  the 
physical  agents  conspiring  for  their  destruction,  while  they  constantly 
furnish  to  them  the  means  of  existence.” 

Let  us  see  how  it  fares  with  maD,  the  most  diffused,  the  best  observed 
species.  With  respect  to  his  bodily  organization,  man  is  assuredly  an 
animal  quite  like  any  other.  He  is  the  king,  the  type,  the  compendium  or 
model  of  animals,  but  he  is  an  animal  subject  to  all  the  external  agents 
which  act  upon  the  nature  of  animals.  Man,  nevertheless,  can  live  under 
all  climates.  We  can  follow  him  through  all  his  migrations,  past  and 
present.  We  heed  not  those  sceptics  who  deny  the  pos-ibility  of  his  being 
acclimatized  on  any  part  of  the  earth  whatever.  Well,  a simple  modifica- 
tion of  the  colour  of  his  skin  appears  to  be  the  only  appreciable  condition 
which  nature  requires  for  this  adaptation.  For  all  the  differences  pre- 
sen'ed,  in  different  countries,  in  his  organization,  whether  as  to  his  form 
or  his  intellect,  seem  to  result  from  food,  or  rather  from  the  exercise  or 
the  defective  exercise  of  his  faculties,  rather  than  from  climate. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  power  of  universal  adaptation,  so  visible  in  man, 
is  peculiar  to  him,  and  is  explained  by  the  manifold  resources  of  his 
intelligence,  which  enable  him  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  climates,  and  to 
hinder  the  modification  of  his  organization,  I ask,  if  the  stables,  the  court- 
yards, the  greenhouses,  the  clothing  even  with  which  we  protect  animals 
and  vegetables,  the  more  stimulating  food  by  which  we  maintain  their 
vigour  and  excite  their  calorific  power — that  is,  the  power  of  engendering 
caloric  in  their  own  tissues — the  training  which  we  give  them,  the  grada- 
tions through  which  we  make  them  pass  ; if,  in  short,  all  those  attentions 
which  they  receive  from  us,  and  which,  as  it  were,  place  our  intelligence 
at  their  service,  be  not  of  the  same  order  and  of  the  same  power  as  those 
attentions  by  which  man  protects  and  accomplishes  his  own  acclimatization 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  barely  a century  since  the  large  cbesnut  free  was  imported  into 
Europe.  It  was  at  first  reared  in  hothouses,  because  it  was  believed  to  he 
a native  of  the  Indies.  Later  it  was  placed  in  a cold  frame,  then  it  was 
handed  over  to  the  open  border,  in  the  open  air;  and  you  know  if  large  ches- 
nut  trees  be  not  now  acclimatized  in  Europe  almost  as  much  as  man.  We  are 
unable  to  tell  of  how  many  other  plants  and  animals  as  much  may  be  said, 
and  which  are  as  much  proofs  of  the  power  of  acclimatization. 

But  it  is  said  if  the  large  chesnut  tree  and  certain  plants  be  acclima- 
tized, and  have  fixed  themselves  in  Europe,  it  is  because  they  are  the 
natives  of  countries  whose  climatic  conditions  are  aoalagous.  It  is  not 
veritable  acclimatization,  it  is  introduction,  it  is  transplantation  or  trans- 
portation, that  you  are  dealing  with.  What  matters  1 he  word,  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  giving  to  Europe  the  yak,  the  lama,  the  lophuphore,  antelopes, 
the  ignama  of  China,  the  lozo,  the  sorgho,  and  the  textile  urtie,  as  we  have 
already  given  to  it  the  turkey,  the  potato,  the  camelia,  and  so  many  other 
riches?  Transportation  and  introduction  are,  no  doub’,  the  first  degrees 
of  acclimatization  ; and  reduced  to  that,  to  merely  multiply  and  promote 
such  doings,  I say  that  acclimatization  renders  immense  services  to 
humanity. 

Having  undertaken  to  demonstrate  a general  proposition,  I cannot  stop 
much  in  giving  the  detail  of  particular  facts.  If  man  can  be  acclimatized 
under  all  latitudes,  under  the  poles  as  well  as  under  the  torrid  zone,  it  is 
equally  true  that  his  acclimatizations  are  very  costly — so  costly,  that  some 
ultra-sceptics  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  most  of  the  human  species  trans- 
ported from  their  original  zone  cannot  maintain  themselves,  and  end  in 
being  extinct  after  a few  generations ; that,  in  short,  man  is  not  cosmopolite. 
Wiihout  adopting  this  ultra  conclusion,  we  grant  that,  in  the  transportation 
of  meu,  for  one  who  succeeds  and  forms  a stock,  there  are  many  who 
succumb  and  disappear.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  some  individuals, 
profiting  by  certain  of  the  advantages  from  which  natural  selection  derives 
so  much,  successfully  resist  the  physical  conditions  which  are  contrary  to 
others,  and  that  it  is  from  these  individuals  that  there  comes  a progeny 
which  adapts  itself  more  and  more  to  the  soil  each  generation.  Such  is 
the  result  of  all  experience.  The  history  of  the  Deluge  and  of  Noah’s  Ark  is 
a myth  as  well  as  a tradition.  It  is  the  principle,  the  si»riing-point  of  the 
doctrine  of  acclimatization.  But  I do  not  hesitate  to  sffi  m,  that  if  with 
any  animal  species  we  took  the  same  pains  as  with  man — if  we  ex- 
pended on  it  as  much  money  and  as  much  care — if,  finally,  we  experimented 
upon  equal  cumbers,  we  should  arrive  at  the  same  resuhs — that  is,  we 
should  acclimatize  that  animal  species  under  all  laiitudes.  D > you  remem- 
ber what  the  different  invasions  and  migrations  of  the  human  species  have 
cost,  and  especially  the  slave  trade  ? Have  not  all  the  domesticated  animals 
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of  Europe  been  naturalized  in  different  parts  of  America  at  much  less 
expense  ? 

Our  acquaintance  with  a common  physiological  fact  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  success  of  all  transpositions  of  animal  species.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  or  cold  we  see  certain  parts  of  the  organization  diminish  or 
develop,  the  skin  become  pale  or  dark,  or  rather  injected  and  quickened 
in  the  circulation.  The  secretions  are  transposed,  the  temperaments 
change,  the  sanguine  become  bilious  or  lymphatic.  The  diseases  are  not 
the  same,  and  indicate  great  changes  of  organization.  Finally,  the  pro- 
geny sums  up,  as  it  were,  and  affirms  all  these  changes;  for  the  descen- 
dants  of  an  acclimatized  species  bear  the  impress  of  their  new  climate 
quite  as  much  as  of  their  progenitors  ; all  the  European  species  which  I 
have  seen  at  the  Antilles  lose  their  shape  and  vivacity,  without  losing  their 
usefulness. 

It  is  now  a trivial  truth,  known  even  toTthe  most  ignorant,  that  in  the 
diffusion  over  the  earth  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  species  there  have 
been  great  catastrophes.  The  ruins  of  a burnt  house,  Darwin  observes,  do 
not  more  clearly  tell  its  fate  than  these  forests  and  bones  buried  at 
different  depths  tell  what  has  happened  to  them.  All  historical  documents 
relate  that  certain  animal,  and  even  vegetable,  species  are  no  longer  found 
where  they  existed  formerly,  whilst  others  which  existed  elsewhere  are 
seen  where  they  were  not  to  be  seen.  Ancient  species  of  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros  were  capable  of  enduring  an  arctic  climate,  while  the 
living  species  are  now  tropical  or  intertropical. 

As  acclimatization,  slow  and  progressive,  such  as  we  now  see  it,  is  in- 
sufficient to  explain  the  extent  of  these  revolutions  in  the  peopling  of  the 
globe,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  there  have  been  extraordinary 
cataclysms  which  might  have  reversed  the  existing  order,  and  carried  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  the  south  to  the  north. 

But  how  many  other  facts  teach  that  it  was  chiefly  by  successive  ac- 
climatization, and  by  little  and  little,  that  the  earth  was  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  which  now  cover  it.  Run  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  globe  : to  whatever  continent  you  go,  under  the  most  diverse  condi- 
tions of  life,  in  spite  of  beat  and  cold,  on  mountains  or  plains,  in  deserts 
or  marshes,  most  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  of  the  great  classes  are  closely 
allied,  and  present  a physiognomy  which  seems  to  tell  you  that  the  one 
has  been  born’from  the  other.  You  might  give  them  as  a motto  the  lines 
of  the  poet — 

ITacies  non  omnibus  una 
Nec  diversa  tamen,  qualis  decet  esse  sororum. 

A naturalist,  says  Darwin,  travelling  from  north  to  south,  never  fails  to 
be  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  groups  of  organized  beings,  specifi- 
cally distinct,  yet  closely  connected  with  each  other,  mutually  replace  and 
succeed  each  other.  He  sees  analogous  birds;  their  plumage  is  almost 
the  same,  their  nests  are  constructed  nearly  in  the  same  way,  their  eggs 
are  of  the  same  colour,  and  yet  they  are  different  species.  The  gradation 
is  even  more  perceptible  in  the  vegetable  world.  The  productions  of 
mountains  and  lakes  are  allied  to  those  of  the  low  or  the  sandy  lands  in 
the  vicinity,  notwithstanding  the  great  differences  of  position. 

Thus  has  been,  thus  daily  is,  effected  the  colonization  of  each  station 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  next  to  it,  by  means  of  migration  of 
species  combined  with  the  power  of  modification  and  adaptation  of  these 
colonists  to  their  new  country. 

It  is  thus  that  the  most  isolated  and  remote  islands  have  a fauna  and  a 
flora  resembling  those  of  the  nearest  continents.  All  the  plants  and 
animals  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Gallipagos  Islands,  or  the  Island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  have  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  plants  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  America;  whereas  the  organic  populations  of 
the  archipelago  of  Cape  Yerd,  and  of  the  other  islands  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  have  an  entirely  African  aspect. 

These  resemblances  dispose  us  to  think  that  in  eras  more  or  less  remote 
these  islands  have  all  formed  parts  of  the  neighbouring  continents,  and 
that  there  must  have  been  crossing  places  in  all  oceans,  which  have  served 
as  great  routes  of  migration. 

But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  these  distant  suppositions.  We  are 
every  moment  seeing  the  phenomena  of  migrations  effected  by  means 
much  easier  to  be  noticed  and  appreciated  : sometimes  the  winds,  some- 
times the  waves,  sometimes  animals  themselves,  and,  above  all,  the  hand 
of  man,  are  charged  to  operate  the  diffusion  of  forms  all  over  the  earth. 
I should  like  to  remind  you  of  the  charming  and  ingenious  discoveries 
which  this  study  has  made  known — how  a bird,  an  insect,  on  their  wings, 
or  between  their  claws,  or  in  their  bowels,  often  carry  the  seed  which  is  to 
cover  a whole  country  ; how  oceanic  or  atmospheric  currents  propel  seeds 
to  one  point  or  another  ; how  man  himself,  sometimes  involuntarily,  some- 
times carelessly,  without  his  knowing  and  in  spite  of  himself,  is  the  in- 
strument of  these  providential  transportations.  Thus,  after  the  universal 
exposition  of  the  products  rf  human  industry,  there  were  found  scolytes 
(coleopterous  insects),  which  heretofore  bad  only  been  found  in  India  and 
other  distant  countries.  They  could  only  have  been  transported  along 
with  the  merchandise  sent  to  that  exposition.  But  such  references,  how- 
ever pleasing  to  the  mind,  would  lead  me  too  far.  Besides,  one  of  our 
learned  colleagues — M.  Aristide  Dupuis — lias  already  in  this  place  made 
the  thousand  means  of  transport  which  nature  makes  use  of  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  animal  and  vegetable  species  the  subject  of  a special  and 
most  interesting  lecture,  which  you  will  find  in  the  eighth  volume  of  our 
“Bulletins.”  You  will  in  it  see  how  there  naturally  exists  between  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth,  sometimes  free  and  open,  sometimes  insensible  and 
latent,  a free,  natural  exchange  of  all  their  productions — an  admirable 
model  of  what  we  nowadays  wish  to  imitate  for  our  artificial  productions. 

Conceive  this  free  exchange  aiding  all  these  means  of  transport,  and 
many  others  yet  to  be  discovered,  acting  incessantly  every  instant  (for  such 
is  the  action  of  the  winds  and  the  ocean  currents),  and  during  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  In  conjunction  with  the  different  modi- 
fying powers  of  climate  and  other  things,  is  not  this  sufficient  to  explain 
the  mode  in  which  the  earth  has  been  peopled  ? 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  have  given  a very  succinct  general  statement  of 
these  facts  in  order  to  prove  the  text  which  I proposed  to  develop  before 
you  to-day,  and  which  is  summed  up  in  this  grand  proposition,  that  all  is 
acclimatization,  and  that  by  acclimatization  the  earth  lias  been  peopled 
with  all  animal  and  vegetable  species. 

Whatever,  then,  the  objections  with  which  wo  may  be  met,  bo  persuaded 
that  you  are  proceeding  in  harmony  with  nature,  with  tradition,  with 
science  ; but  lot  us  in  everything  imitate  this  greut  and  wise  nature.  She 
does  not  accomplish  her  acclimatizations  in  a few  days  or  years  : she  only 
proceeds  with  slow  and  short  steps.  She  requires  the  duration  of  ages  and 
the  extent  of  space!  She  does  not  stop  and  repose  after  only  a few  trials  : 
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she  often  begins  anew.  She  never  is  weary  of  recommencing  her  work,  and 
of  correcting  and  recorrecting  it  incessantly  ! Before  stopping  at  the  speci- 
mens which  she  offers  to  us  to-day,  which  are  not  those  of  yesterday,  and 
will  not  be  those  of  to-morrow,  she  has  drawn  from  them  many  others! 
She  has  never  said  her  last  word — she  is  never  done  with  her  trarisffirma- 
tions  ! Our  task  is  not  ended  ; we  ought  not  to  remain  immovable  in  the 
only  forms  which  we  possess.  Virgil,  a great  poet  of  the  earth,  has  told  us 
the  secret  of  this  procedure — 

Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  facilem  eeee  viam  voluit. 

God  has  willed  that  the  field  open  to  human  activity  shall  not  be  easily 
traversed.  Let  us  be  patient,  let  us  be  persevering,  like  nature  ! This  is 
the  price  of  success.  Let  us  advance  towards  our  end,  resolutely,  without 
distraction  or  distrust,  sustained  by  this  thought,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  work,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the  humblest  among  us  may 
produce  the  greatest  results  ! Sowell  has  the  Acclimatization  Society  under- 
stood this  truth,  that  it,  as  it  were,  throws  its  doors  open,  and  requires  not 
the  slightest  proof  of  capacity  in  those  who  wish  to  unite  their  efforts  with 
it;  one  need  not  to  be  either  king,  prince,  or  academician,  in  order  to 
acclimatize  a plant  or  an  animal.  The  smallest  such  conquest  is  of  more 
worth  than  that  of  a great  province,  and  two  or  three  such  acquisitions 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  Society  of  Acclimatization  shall  one  day 
cause  your  modest  labours  to  be  blessed.  Natural  history,  after  being  for 
long,  in  general,  a mere  science  of  observation,  should  now  tend  to  become 
a science  of  experiment,  M.  Decaisne  has  remarked.  The  Garden  of 
Acclimatization  is  but  one  realization  of  this  idea. — Journal  of  Agriculture. 


TAYLOR  AND  LAFFERTY’S  BROOM-HEAD. 

Metallic  heads  by  which  the  broom-corn  can  be  attached  to  the  handle 
are  coming  into  common  use.  They  are  economical,  although  costing 
somewhat  more  in  the  first  instance  than  the  commom  brooms,  because 
the  handle  and  head  need  not  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  worn 
to  stubs,  but  by  a simple  replacement  of  the  comparatively  cheap  fibre  the 
worn-out  implement  becomes  again  a broom. 


The  head  in  the  engraving  is  of  sheet  metal,  fastened  at  the  top  to  a 
block  through  which  is  a hole  for  the  reception  of  the  handle.  The 
handle  tapers  to  the  end,  which  is  received  in  the  socket  of  the  yoke, 
through  which  pass  two  screws  on  each  side  of  the  handle,  having  on  the 
outside  of  the  case  two  metal  braces  for  stiffening  the  box.  The  broom  is 
introduced  into  the  head,  the  butts  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  cen- 
tral bar  or  yoke,  until  the  head  is  filled,  while  the  screws  are  slacked. 
These  are  then  screwed  up,  and  by  compression  hold  the  hroom  very 
securely.  It  makes  a light  and  handy  implement. — Scientific  American. 


RENOVATION  OF  MUSHROOM-BEDS. 

In  a notice  of  the  gardens  at  Belvoir  Castle,  wo  find,  among  other  prac- 
tically useful  and  interesting  matter,  allusion  made  to  the  appliances  and 
mode  of  growing  mushrooms  adopted  by  Mr.  Ingram  in  that  princely  esta- 
blishment. It  appears  they  are  in  great  demand  there,  and  largely  grown  in 
back  sheds.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  material  used  for  the  beds,  as 
it  consists  “ mostly  of  horse-droppings,  mixed  with  straw  collected  from  the 
covered  exercise  house  and  the  stable.”  The  beds  are  formed  about  the  usual 
depth  on  the  floor,  against  the  back  wall  of  the  sheds.  So  far  there  is 
nothing  unusual  ; there  is,  however,  in  the  economical  application  of  heat, 
the  mode  of  husbanding  it,  and  at  the  same  time  dispensing  with  the 
covering  of  hay  or  other  litter,  the  use  of  which  we  regard  as  objection- 
able for  more  reasons  than  one.  The  writer  says,  “ Along  the  front  of  tho 
bods  a sunk  flue  is  carried,  which  economises  the  heat  that  would  other- 
wise be  discharged  through  the  chimney.  The  beds  are  covered  with 
wooden  shutters  that  proceed  from  the  back  wall,  and  rost  either  upon  a 
wall  or  slab  of  wood  beyond  the  flue.  This  simple  arrangement  ensures 
sufficient  warmth,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  any  othor  covering  for  tho 
beds.”  Wc  presume,  of  course,  though  the  writer  of  tho  notice  does  not 
say  so,  that  the  shutters  do  not  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed,  but  that 
there  is  an  interspace  enclosing  a stratum  of  warm  air.  Heavy  crops  are 
quickly  and  abundantly  produced  ; but,  as  the  writer  of  the  notico  well 
observes,  “ up  to  this  point  there  is  excellent  but  not  exceptional  culture.” 
It  is  to  what  follows  wc  would  especially  direct  tho  attention  of  our  readers. 
As  soon  as  the  beds  begin  to  fail  or  give  up  producing,  Mr.  Ingram’s  mode 
of  renovating  them,  and  restoring  fertility,  is  out  of  tho  common  track,  and, 
what  is  more,  appears  to  he  eminently  successful,  and  worthy  of  1h  ing 
more  generally  adopted.  Here  it  is:  “'iho  beds  are  allowed  to  become 
rather  diy,  and  aro  ihcn  stimulated  to  fresh  production  by  tho  following 
treatment  : They  are  thoroughly  watered  with  strong  manure-water, 
made  from  horso  or  cow  droppings,  and  into  every  four-gallon  can  of  the 
water  a good  handful  of  common  salt  is  thrown,  and  well  stirred  into  and 
disaolvea  In  tin  water,  and  applied  with  it.  Wo  aro  then  told  11  tha 
mushrooms  spring  up  ns  if  by  magic,  and  tho  samo  beds  aro  renewed  sever  a. 
times  in  this  manner.”  Tho  writer  further  emphatically  adds,  “Nothing 
could  exceed  tho  productiveness  of  tho  bed  that  was  in  bearing  at  tho  time 
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of  my  visit,  which  I understood  was  producing  its  third  crop.”  Mr. 
Ingram,  besides  being  ono  of  the  most  eminently  practical  and  successful, 
is  also  ono  of  the  most  scientific  gardeners  of  the  day,  and  wo  have  no  doubt 
science  will  endorso  his  practice,  which  in  this  instanco  has  been  attended 
with  results  so  satisfactory  ; his  experience,  now  of  Boino  yoars,  has  stamped 
i las  being  invariably  successful. 

As  pointing  to  tho  scientific)  solution,  wo  may  observo  that  it  is  said 
French  growers  uso  with  advantage  in  tho  growth  of  mushrooms  a very 
weak  solution  of  another  salt — nitrate  of  potash,  or,  in  other  words,  common 
snltpotro.  Mr.  Ingram  has  tried  tho  latter,  but  it  appears  without  much 
advantage.  Somo  six  or  seven  years  ago,  M.  Chevrcul  brought  under  tho 
notico  of  tho  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a new  mode  of  producing  spawn, 
by  treating  tho  spores  with  a solution  of  saltpetre,  and  afterwards  expe- 
diting and  increasing  the  growth  of  mushrooms  by  tho  application  of  a 
similur  solution  to  tho  beds,  mado  up  mostly  of  calcareous  matter. 
Dutrochet’s  experiment  also  appears  to  point  somewhat  in  this  direction, 
and  shows  that  fungoid  growths  aro  promoted  by  similar  agency.  Ho 
formed  a weak  albuminous  solution,  and  rendering  it  acid,  tho  rosult  was 
tho  growth  of  various  species  of  bended  moulds.  If  renderod  slightly 
alkaline,  tho  gonus  Botrytis,  to  which  tho  now  too  familiar  form  of  the 
potato  mould,  B.  infestans,  belongs,  was  produced ; if  the  solution,  on  the 
other  hand,  wns  left  in  a simple  stato,  no  form  of  fungi  appeared. 

We  should  havo  added  above  that  Mr.  Ingram  not  only  regards  with 
favour  tho  uso  of  salt,  by  reason  of  its  promoting  tho  fertility  of  the  beds, 
but,  further,  as  improving  tho  quality  of  tho  produce.  lie  further  finds 
it  of  advantage  in  promoting  the  growth  of  mushrooms  in  pastures  that 
produce  them. — Irish  Farmer's  Gazette. 


LESCHENAULTIA  FORMOSA. 

It  is  an  inexplicable  fact,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  at  the  great  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  only  one  plant  of  this  little  gem  was 
shown.  Twenty  years  ago,  to  see  it  glinting  out  in  the  most  conspicuous 
position  in  every  miscellaneous  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing,  and  the  superb  manner  in  which  John  Green,  William 
Hunt,  and  others  used  to  colour  it,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  a sparkling 
crispness  upon  the  flowers,  was  quite  enchanting.  The  finished  and 
peculiar  manner  in  which  some  plants,  I might  almost  say  all  plants,  are 
brought  out  upon  the  day  of  exhibition,  constitutes  a chief,  if  not  the  chief, 
part  of  their  charms.  It  is  astonishing  how  one  man  will  bring  a plant  or 
a set  of  plants  out  to  the  day  ; while  another,  with  the  same  number  and 
varieties,  will  have  some  over — past  their  best — others  in  tolerable  perfec- 
tion, and  the  remainder  not  nearly  in  bloom.  The  possession  of  this 
knowledge  constitutes  what  is  considered  tact  in  plant  management,  and 
can  only  be  attained  by  studious  observation  and  attention,  carried  over  a 
series  of  years.  As  a rule,  it  is  always  better  to  have  the  plants,  if  not  up 
to  the  exact  mark,  coming  to  perfection  rather  than  going  out  of  bloom. 
A stale  plant  is  never  pleasing  to  any  one,  as  its  charm  is  over,  its  day  is 
gone  ; but  a plant  nicely  sheeted  with  fresh  flowers,  and  with  plenty  more 
to  follow,  will  always  please,  because  there  is  something  to  look  forward 
to.  The  colouring,  too,  of  flowers  is  quite  an  art.  Some  require  full  sun- 
light, others  a Bubdued  light,  and  a third  comparative  shade.  The  plant 
under  notice,  to  bring  the  flowers  to  a proper  colour,  requires  to  be  shaded 
from  the  midday  sun  ; but  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  and  after 
three  o’clock  on  a May  afternoon,  it  may  be  fully  exposed  with  decided 
advantage.  Then,  again,  it  must  have  a nice  circulation  of  air  throughout 
the  night  if  the  weather  is  favourable  ; but  cold  draughts  must  be  avoided. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  used  to  grow  L.  formosa  and  Baxteri  for  bedding  in 
the  flower  garden,  and  very  nice  they  looked.  Then  we  could  purchase  at 
Pamplin’s  Paradise  Nursery,  or  Fairbairn’s,  of  Clapham,  nice  plants  in 
4-ioch  pots  at  8s.  to  9s.  per  dozen,  and  larger  ones  in  like  proportion ; but 
now  good  plants  can  scarcely  be  procured  at  all,  even  at  a price  far  beyond 
their  value.  Indeed,  many  of  our  old  friends  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
whether  from  the  want  of  taste  or  the  necessary  knowledge  of  cultivation  it 
is  difficult  to  say. 

I shall  not  waste  space  by  detailing  the  method  of  propagation  further 
than  to  remark,  that  young  half-ripened  shoots  root  freely  in  silver-sand 
under  a bell-glass,  in  a gentle  heat  in  the  spring,  and  that  cuttings  of  the 
same  quality  may  be  put  in  in  August  in  a cold  frame,  the  same  as  Heaths, 
and  they  will  be  nicely  rooted  and  fit  to  pot  off  in  January.  For  the  few 
plants  required  in  a gentleman’s  establishment  it  is  never  worth  while  to 
incur  the  trouble  of  propagation,  as  nice  plants  ought  to  be  procurable  at 
from  Is.  to  3s.  6d.  each,  according  to  their  size.  For  growing  into  speci- 
mens it  is  a great  point  to  get  a nice  healthy  start.  The  plants  should  be 
stiff  and  bushy,  bright  green  to  the  extreme  point  of  each  shoot,  and  with- 
out any  dead  foliage  about  them.  If  they  are  not  so,  but  on  the  contrary 
weak  and  lanky,  avoid  them,  for  they  will  never  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
cultivation.  Good  plants  procured,  the  next  thing  is  soil,  and  that  of 
suitable  quality  is  becoming  yearly  more  difficult  to  procure.  That  from 
Wrotham  Heath,  near  Maidstone,  is  excellent,  and  at  one  time  good  peat 
could  be  had  at  Shirley  Common,  near  Croydon.  For  quick  growth  the 
soft  spongy  peat  is  the  best,  but  if  you  want  the  plants  to  stay  with  you,  a 
mixture  of  the  hard  peat  of  Wandsworth  or  Wanstead  is  desirable.  Soils, 
however,  for  high  class  plant  cultivation  should  be  duly  collected  and  pre- 
pared for  many  months  before  they  are  used,  or,  in  other  words,  a stock 
sufficient  for  twelve  months’  consumption  should  be  got  in  every  autumn, 
and  be  kept  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  sun,  air,  and  frost  for  at  the  least 
six  months  before  it  is  used.  At  the  time  of  collecting,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  have  the  peat  assorted,  placing  the  good  in  the  best  situation  for  aera- 
tion, and  putting  the  other  aside  for  secondary  purposes,  American  clumps, 
&c.  Some  years  ago,  when  extensively  engaged  in  plant  cultivation,  I 
had  a rough  rack,  like  a hottle-rack,  made  for  storing  peat,  upon  the 
shelves  of  which  it  was  placed  in  layers  six  to  nine  inches  thick,  and  thus 
the  air  and  frost  had  free  access  to  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  pro- 
tected from  rain.  Before  putting  it  upon  the  rack,  all  sand,  fine  earthy 
particles,  and  extraneous  matter  were  removed,  so  that  every  ounce  stored 
was  fit  for  use.  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  the  Lea  Bridge  Road,  used  to  treat 
their  Wanstead  peat  in  the  same  manner,  by  introducing  strong  stakes  and 
pea-sticks  between  the  layers  of  turfs  as  they  were  stacked  up,  and 
making  the  top  waterproof.  This  may  appear  a very  troublesome  process, 
but  where  the  best  results  are  desidered,  and  plants  forming  a hemisphere 
two  to  two  and  a half  feet  in  diameter  are  wished  for,  it  must  be  taken. 
As  many  persons  will  be  unprepared  with  such  soils,  a method  of  extem- 
porising a compost  may  be  suggested,  and  it  is  this : Take  the  best  peat 
you  can  procure,  and  having  deprived  it  of  all  unsuitable  matter,  break  it 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  then  place  it  in  a thin  layer 


under  glass,  where  it  wilt  bo  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  but  at 
tho  same  time  bo  protected  from  dump.  Thua  exposed  for  a week  or  ten 
days,  it  will  bo  materially  improved  ; but  if  it  is  poor,  a*  most  peats  from 
upland  situations  are,  take  about  hulf  of  it,  and  placing  it  in  sieves,  put 
them  in  a hotbed  frame,  or  upon  a dunghill  whero  the  steam  is  rattier 
strong.  In  this  way  after  two  or  three  days  the  peat  will  be  much  enriched 
by  tho  ammonia  absorbed,  and  when  mixed  with  tho  remaining  portion,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a fow  days,  will  form  a highly  stimulating  compost. 
Time  was  when  tho  use  of  stimulants  for  hard-wooded  plants  was  looked 
upon  as  being  highly  heterodox,  and  contrary  to  precedent,  but  it  is  those 
that  leave  tho  beaten  track  that  make  new  discoveries,  and  fortunately  for 
the  progress  of  good  cultivation  there  are  many  who  have  ventured  to 
leave  the  “ old  groove”  within  the  last  twenty  years.  So  far  as  has  been 
recorded,  it  was  the  late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  who  first  ventured  to  give 
weak  pigeon-dung-water  to  Heuths.  He  found  his  account  in  it,  and  others 
ventured  to  follow  the  lead  and  practice  which  he  had  inculcated.  Now 
guano  and  stimulants  are  used  extensively  for  hard-wooded  plants,  and 
why  should  they  not  be  i If  we  go  to  nature,  and  examine  plants  in  their 
native  habitats,  we  find  the  voidings  of  wild  birds  and  animals  freely  dis- 
tributed amongst  them,  and  as  this  is  washed  to  the  roots  by  the  rains  that 
fall,  it  is  quite  certain  that  even  the  plants  of  Alpine  regions  receive 
some  stimulus  in  the  form  of  manure.  The  first  time  I spoke  of  giving 
manure-water  to  a large  and  very  select  collection  of  Heaths,  and  other 
hard-wooded  plants,  the  foreman  in  charge,  an  expert  and  enthusiastic 
plant-grower,  looked  upon  me  as  being  decidedly  “ daft.”  “ I might  if  I 
liked,  but  he  would  not.  The  plants  were  doing  well  now,  and  it  was  the 
best  to  let  well  alone.”  However,  unknown  to  him,  I persisted.  Regularly 
as  the  tank  was  filled  I dropped  into  it  a certain  measure  of  “ Potter's 
Liquid  Guano,”  and  so  unconsciously  he  not  only  watered  the  plants  regu- 
larly with  weak  manure-water,  but  the  water  for  their  daily  ablution  came 
from  the  same  source.  The  progress  made  was  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory, the  best  plant  growers  in  England  pronouncing  the  collection,  for 
its  age,  unsurpassable.  From  that  time  to  this  I have  used  weak  guano- 
water  in  the  growing  season  for  plants  of  all  kinds,  but  for  the  last  twelve 
months  I have,  upon  the  recommendation  of  my  old  friend,  and  your  cor- 
respondent, “ Alpha,”  used  ‘‘  Standen’s  Gardeners’  Friend  Manure, ”'and  I 
think  with  superior  results.  This  manure  seems  to  have  some  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  blooming  principle  of  hard-wooded  plants,  causing 
them  not  only  to  set  their  flowers  most  profusely,  but  ‘to  open  them  with 
singular  vigour  and  richness  of  colour.  This  remark  applies  particularly 
to  Azaleas,  Chorozemas,  Pimeleas,  Epacrises,  Heaths,  and  Zichyas. 

To  return  to  the  enriched  peat,  the  value  of  which  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  show.  Take  for  Leschenaultias  two  parts  of  the  soft  and 
one  part  of  the  hard,  and  without  breaking  it  unnecessarily,  reduce  it  so 
that  every  portion  will  pass  through  a half-inch  sieve.  Then  to  each  peck 
by  measure  put  a quart  of  silver-sand,  and  a pint  each  of  clean  soft-burned 
potsherds  and  charcoal  broken  to  the  size  of  horse-beans.  Mix  the  whole 
intimately  together  by  passing  it  once  more  through'the  sieve,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  The  size  of  the  pots  must  be  governed  by  the  size  and 
health  of  the  plants  to  be  put  into  them.  If  they  are  strong  and  healthy 
those  in  four-inch  may  be  removed  into  eight-inch,  while  partly  grown 
specimens  may  go  from  six  or  eight  inch  into  eleven-inch  pots  at  once. 
The  pots  must  be  carefully  and  efficiently  drained,  placing  some  rough  peat 
or  a little  sphagnum  to  keep  the  crocks  clean.  The  plants  should  be 
watered  the  day  prior  to  potting,  so  as  to  have  the  ball  in  a proper  state  as 
to  moisture,  as  that  is  a most  important  point.  Fill  the  pot  to  the  neces- 
sary height  with  the  compost,  making  it  quite  firm.  Then  take  the  plant, 
and  turning  it  out  of  the  pot,  remove  loose  potsherds,  and  with  a sharp 
pointed  stick  disentangle  a portion  of  the  young  fibres  carefully  from  the 
side  of  the  ball,  place  it  in  position,  so  that  the  collar  or  base  of  ihe  plant 
will  be  upon  a level  with  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  fill  in  the  soil,  making  it 
as  firm  as  possible  by  the  compression  of  the  hand,  but  not  using  the  usual 
rammer  with  unnecessary  force.  A well  potted  plant,  the  soil  being  in 
proper  condition  as  to  moisture,  should  be  so  firm  that  the  broad  part  of 
the  thumb  pressed  with  full  force  upon  it  will  not  make  much  impression. 
Plants  will  grow  faster  when  more  lightly  potted,  but  they  rarely  live  so 
long.  The  pots  should  be  new,  or  if  not  new  should  be  washed  perfectly 
clean,  and  be  dry  at  the  time  of  use.  I like  a dry  pot,  as  carefully 
watched  it  is  an  index  of  the  due  percolation  of  moisture  through  the 
compost.  After  potting  give  the  plants  a gentle  watering,  so  as  to 
moisten  the  soil  in  contact  with  the  disturbed  roots,  and  then 
set  the  plants  away  where  they  are  to  remain.  If  it  can  be 
had,  a brick  pit  is  the  best  place  for  hard-wooded  plants  through  the 
growing  season,  as  the  ground  if  sprinkled  daily  gives  off  a congenial  mo  s- 
ture,  and  is  at  the  same  time  cool  for  them  to  stand  upon.  It  has  another 
advantage — the  sashes  can  be  quickly  put  on  or  off;  and  on  warm  dewy 
nights,  or  with  warm  gentle  showers  in  the  daytime,  I have  great  faith  in 
, giving  the  plants  the  advantages  arising  therefrom.  The  pit  containing 
the  Leschenaultias  should  be  kept  to  a temperature  of  50°  during  the 
growing  season,  and  should  be  freely  ventilated  both  back  and  front,  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  but  the  plants  must  not  at  any  season  be  exposed  to 
cold  draughts.  The  routine  treatment  will  be : ventilate  freely  in  the 
morning,  increasing  it  as  the  day  warms;  water  copiously  when  the  plants 
require  it,  but  avoid  driblets.  On  the  afternoon  of  warm  sunny  days 
sprinkle  the  ground  between  the  plants,  dew  them  genlly  over  with  a fine 
syringe  a short  time  before  the  sun  leaves  the  pit,  and  shut  up  close,  but 
before  leaving  for  the  night  give  a little  air  at  the  highest  point,  so  as  to 
allow  the  steam  to  pass  off.  Slake  the  plants  when  necessary,  using  as  few 
sticks  as  possible  ; remove  every  flower-bud  directly  it  can  be  handled,  and 
guard  against  insects  and  mildew.  The  greenfly  is  the  greatest  pest,  but 
it  can  be  removed  by  fumigating  slightly  two  or  three  nights  in  succession  ; 
then  place  them  upon  their  sides,  and  with  a syringe  and  water  wash  ihe 
insects  clean  away.  Mildew  is  quickly  checked  by  sulphur  dusted  over  the 
parts  affected. 

Manure  water  must  not  be  used  until  the  newly  potted  plants  have  filled 
the  pots  with  roots,  but  the  walls  of  the  pit  and  the  ground  between  the 
plants  may  be  sprinkled  once  or  twice  a week  with  advantage.  The  plants 
may  be  kept  in  the  pit  until  October,  but  through  the  winter  a warm  airy 
part  of  the  greenhouse  will  be  the  best  place  for  them.  Plants  shifted  from 
four  to  eight-inch  pots  in  early  spring  will,  if  properly  managed,  take 
eleven-inch  pots  in  August,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  shift  them 
later  than  that  month.  Leschenaultias  grow  all  through  the  winter,  there- 
fore they  must  not  be  exposed  to  cold  draughts,  though  they  require  a free 
circulation  of  air  at  all  times.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  specimens  will 
be  given  in  another  paper. — An  Old  Subscriber,  Midland  Counties,  in  “ Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle." 
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SELECT  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

If  one  looks  for  the  genus  Aster  in  some  botanical  work  giving  an 
enumeration  of  the  species,  wliat  a string  of  names  is  seen  ! There  are 
nearly  two  hundred  species  in  the  genus,  most  of  them  of  a weedy  and 
monotonous  type  ; it  is  the  prevalence  of  such  things  as  these  in  gardens 
that  has  driven  good  and  bad  pretty  nearly  out  of  cultivation.  But  among 
them  are  some  really  worthy  of  our  best  attention,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
is  the  Amerioan  Aster  versicolor,  which,  forming  as  it  does  low  tufts  of 
leafage  well  covered  with  rather  large  pink  and  white  flowers,  is  in  autumn 
a most  valuable  and  ornamental  kind  that  one  need  not  fear  having  too 
much  of.  Then  there  is  the  Italian  starwort,  A.  Amellus,  also  rather 
dwarf  and  very  good  in  flower;  A.  Novce  Anglice,  a large  late  kind  of  rich 
colour;  A . elegans , with  quantities  of  rather  small  white  flowers  that  make 
the  brnnchlets  hang  down  gracefully;  A.  Iccvis,  bessarabicus,  cricoides,  and 
grandiflorus,  the  last-named  being  fine,  but  flowering  so  near  Christmas 
that  it  requires  to  be  grown  and  trained  against  a sunny  wall,  or  the  beauty 
of  its  large  star-rayed  flowers  is  lost.  Others  may  be  found,  but  these  we 
know  to  be  all  good,  and  think  it  bettpr  to  be  rather  select.  So  much  for 
the  Michaelmas  daisies  ; now  for  the  Delphiniums. 

These  are  certainly  among  the  richest  coloured  and  finest  things  we 
grow.  There  has  lately  bpen  a good  deal  of  money  spent  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  that  part  of  Hyde  Park  which  lies  beside  Rotten  Row  and  between 
the  corner  and  the  end  of  the  Serpentine.  Much  of  it  has  been  spent  on 
sub  tropical  plants,  for  which  the  place  is  too  exposed,  and  very  ghastly 
and  poor  some  of  them  look  in  consequence.  Walking  round  the  park  a 
few  days  since,  we  thought  the  best  feature  of  the  scene  to  be  the  shrubbery, 
from  near  the  front  of  which  peer  many  fine  heads  of  a popular  kind  of 
Delphinium.  Many  nurseries  now  contaio  good  collections  of  these  plants, 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  enumerate  the  best;  but.  William  PJitzer, 
Belladonna,  Alopecuriodes,  Sender soni,  Schamyl,  and  grandiflorum  are  among 
them. 

Though  widely  diverse  in  colour  and  in  size  of  individual  bloom  to  the 
rich  blue  perennial  larkspurs,  the  gorgeously  coloured  Peonies  belong  to 
the  same  order,  and  merit  equal  attention  at  our  hands.  All  the  herbaceous 
kinds  are  good  and  showy,  but  the  many  beautiful  kinds  are  as  yet  far  too 
scarce.  They  may  be  bought  at  about  18s.  a dozeD,  and  the  best  way  is 
to  leave  the  selection  to  a respectable  nurseryman,  asking  for  a good  and 
varied  collection. 

Of  the  Phlox  we  need  hardly  say  a word  of  praise,  as  it  speaks  for 
itself  in  so  many  gardens  and  at  so  many  flower-shows  in  autumn.  There 
are  scores  of  varieties  exhibiting  great  beauty  and  great  diversity  of  colour, 
and  not  one  of  them  that  is  not  worth  growing.  They  are  abundantly 
grown  in  many  nurseries,  and  sold  cheap  ; and  here  again  the  selection 
may  well  be  left  to  the  nurseryman,  if  the  purchaser  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  over  a large  collection  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and 
selecting  those  he  most  fancies. 

There  is  a deep  rose-coloured  variety  of  the  common  yarrow,  Achillea 
millefolia  rosea , which  is  well  worth  having  in  a good  collection,  and  Eupa- 
torium,  aurea,  and  tomentosa,  of  the  same  genus,  are  fine  showy  plants, 
with  bright  golden  flower-heads.  Then  there  are  the  various  beautiful 
everlasting  peas,  so  suitable  for  growing  over  dwarf  bushes,  over  stony 
places,  or  indeed  in  any  position,  though  we  do  not  much  like  to  see 
them  staked  as  grown  against  a trellis,  or  in  some  places  where  ordinary 
rough  staking  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  white  variety  of  the  common 
species  ( Latliyrus  latifolius ) is  much  the  best,  because,  from  some  pecu- 
liarity or  other,  it  dots  not  seed,  and  consequently  the  fine  white  blossoms 
are  produced  freely  till  late  in  the  season.  The  small-leaved  everlasting 
pea  (L.  grandiflorus)  is  a finer  species  still,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
climbing  up  a bower  or  other  trellis.  Z.  rolundifolius  and  L.  tuberosus 
are  somewhat  smaller,  but  free-flowering  and  beautiful  deeply-coloured 
kinds. 

How  could  we  dispense  with  the  exquisite  alpine  Columbine  ( Aquilegia 
alpina)  in  a selection  of  this  sort?  A.  glandulosa  and  californica  are  also 
very  fine  species,  quite  unlike  the  common  ones  grown  in  borders.  Adonis 
vernalis,  of  the  same  order,  is  also  fiist-rate  and  not  uncommon.  With 
these  should  be  enumerated  the  fine  autumn-flowering  Anemone  japonica 
and  its  white  variety,  the  Christmas  rose,  as  a matter  of  course;  and 
Ranunculus  acris  plena,  the  bright  yellow  “ bachelor’s  button  ;”  nor  must 
we  forget  the  white  “ fair  ladies  of  France,”  so  nice  for  cool  borders  ; 
Bielytra  spectabilis,  Coronilla  varia,  a pretty  pinkish  lilac  species  ; Galega 
officinilis,  its  variety  alba,  and  Orobus  vernus,  which  is  indeed  indispensable 
to  either  spring  or  summer  flowering  selections. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a really  effective  lot  of  hardy  plants  without 
some  of  the  betier  Irises  among  them,  and  among  the  most  suitable  kinds 
are  many  nicely  painted  varieties  of  the  common  “ Germanica,”  particularly 
one  called  “ Victorine.”  With  it  we  should  consider  Be  Bergii,  Florentina, 
variegata,  ochroleuca,  amcena,  Jacqucsiana,  and  Jloresccns  indispensible.  The 
splendid  red-spiked  Tritomas  have  not  yet  been  named  ; they  are  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  of  hardy  herbs,  flowering  as  they  do  so  grandly  in 
the  autumn  when  other  things  are  beginning  to  fade.  T.  glauccscens , or 
Burchelli,  grandis,  and  uvaria , should  be  secured  ; the  last  is  the  least  desir- 
able, though  fine.  Even  more  brilliant  than  these  are  the  early  summer 
flowering  Poppies,  Papaver  braclcalum  and  orientate,  of  which  we  saw  a 
splendid  line  at  Trentham  lately.  They  are  rather  coarse,  it  is  true,  but 
merit  a place  in  the  background.  In  the  north  and  west,  and  moist  dis- 
tricts generally,  the  h mon-coloured  Papaver  alpinum  and  nudicaule  might 
be  grown  to  advantage.  A British  plant  called  Trollius  europetus,  which 
grows  in  the  north,  is  well  worthy  of  culture  in  gardens,  and  even  better 
and  larger  than  this  is  T.  napellifolius.  The  old  double  yellow  and  dark 
wallflowers  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  very  pretty  American  Cowslip  in 
its  varieties,  nor  the  Pnglish  Fritillary,  which  grows  so  plentifully  in  the 
meadows  in  some  purts  of  England  ; us  white  and  light  ooloured  forms  are 
very  pretty. 

The  Campanulas  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon  : they  are  in  the  front 
rank  of  hardy  plants,  and  most  easy  to  cultivate.  Carpatica  and  pcrsici 
folia,  and  their  white  varieties,  grandis,  macrantha,  rotundifolia,  and  that 
old  favourite  pyramidalis,  are  Ihe  most  ornamental,  thou  . h others  of  merit 
are  likely  to  bo  mi  t with.  With  these  may  be  named  Stenactis  speoiosus 
(a  beautiful  composite  plant  sometimes  called  Erigeron),  and  ihe  old 
double  rocket,  yet  plentiful  in  many  old  country  gardens.  Spiraea  japonica, 
which,  though  valuable  as  a hardy  subject,  is  yet  more  so  fur  tHkmg  up 
and  forcing  in  pots;  Potcnlillns,  iri  fine  variety;  Veronicas,  particularly 
corymboia  and  amethystine* ; Trudescantia  virginica,  Lythrum  rotsum  su  • 
perbum,  Armcria  cephaloles,  Eryngium  amethystinwn,  Symphytum  cuucasi- 
cum,  and  Penlstemon  genlianoidcs  und  procerus,  are  ull  goud.  Such  is  our 


concise  selection  from  thousands.  Well  we  know  that  there  are  many 
otliers  of  merit,  but  those  who  begin  with  ibis  lor,  or  as  ma  y as  they  can 
get  of  them,  will  not  be  disappointed,  and  moreover,  after  giowing  these, 
will  be  good  judges  of  what  is  worth  adding. 

To  cultivate  them  it  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  with  that  portion  of 
the  grounds  devoted  to  summer  decoration.  If  a border  does  not  already 
exist  where  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  them,  it  may  easily  be  made,  and  it 
cannot  be  too  deep  and  Weil  made — the  soil  a free  open  sandy  one,  as 
near  as  may  be  convenient.  Not  a few  may  be  suited  with  a good  posi- 
tion among  the  shrubs,  particularly  those  kinds  that  are  apt  to  run  wild 
in  the  gardens.  For  instance,  there  is  a fine  na  ive  plant,  Epilobium 
angustifolium,  as  good  as  any  we  haye  named,  but  it  is  too  wild  for  the 
garden,  therefore  it  should  be  allowed  to  run  about  in  a shrubbery,  as  it 
may  be  seen  among  bushes  behind  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  bouse  at 
Chatswoxtb. — The  Field. 


GARDEN  EDGINGS. 

We  are  able  to  recommend  a capital  permanent  edging — everlasting, 
in  fact,  and  with  nothing  that  could  off-nd  the  most  critical  taste.  This  is 
simply  made  of  rustic  rods  of  cast  iron,  in  imitation  of  the  little  edgings  of 
bent  branches  that  everybody  must  have  seen.  They  are  evidently  cast 
from  the  model  of  a bent  branchlet,  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and 
forming  nearly  a semicircle  of  about  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  marks 
where  the  twigs  are  supposed  to  have  been  cut  off  are  visible,  and  alto- 
gether the  thing  looks  as  rustic  as  could  be  desired,  is  firm  as  a rock  when 
placed  in  position,  and,  in  a word,  perfect.  These  irons  are,  of  course, 
stuck  in  the  ground  firmly,  and  cross  each  other  just  as  the  stick  edgings 
do.  But,  while  prettier  than  any  stick  edging  ever  seen,  they  are,  when 
fastened,  also  the  most  firm  and  permanent  of  all.  They  may  be  set  up  by 
any  boy.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  stiff  and  ugly  brick-like  bodies  pre- 
vents their  offending  the  eye  if  one  or  two  should  fall  out  of  place  here  and 
there.  But  this  is  impossible ; for  at  the  place  where  every  two  sticks  cross 
each  other  they  are  tied  by  a little  hit  of  common  wire,  fastened  firmly  by 
a pincers,  cf  course.  They  should  be  so  plunged  in  the  walk,  or  by  the  side 
of  the  walk,  that  about  7 inches  of  the  little  fence  appears  ahove  ground. 
This,  however,  may  he  varied  with  the  size  of  the  subjects  which  they  are 
used  to  encompass;  6 or  7 inches  is  the  height  given  for  edges  for  ordi- 
nary purpose’.  They  are  equally  useful  for  the  park,  pleasure  -ground,  or 
kitchen  garden.  In  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  however,  we  usually 
have  edgings  of  grass — the  best  of  all  edgings — and  therefore  it  may  occur 
to  the  reader  that  they  are  useless  therein;  but  the  little  fences  of  bent 
wood  which  furnished  the  idea  for  these  iron  edgings  were  generally  used 
to  prevent  grass  near  much  -frequented  spots  from  being  trodden  upon;  and, 
of  course,  those  now  recommended  will  answer  the  purpose  better.  But  it  is 
in  the  kitchen-garden  that  their  chief  merit  will  be  found,  while  in  the 
public  garden  or  park  they  will  prove  indispensable  in  many  parts. 
Though  at  present  there  is  no  such  thing  used  in  English  gardens,  we 
hope  to  see  them  shortly  introduced,  and,  in  fact,  are  sure  they  must 
eventually  prove  the  most  admired  of  all  edgings. 

But  it  is  not  these  alone  that  are  preferable  to  the  vitrified  and  other 
bodies  sold  as  garden  edgings.  For  the  kitchen  garden  an  edging  of 
rustic  stones,  flints,  &c.,  is  far  better  ; because,  from  their  irregularity,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  them  precisely  arranged;  they  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  artificial  stone  edging*,  and  are  in  many  places  the  cheapest 
of  all.  Weeds  will  grow  among  them,  of  cours°,  and  may  require  a little 
more  time  to  eradicate  than  in  a perfectly  straight  e 'ging;  but  this  is  no 
objection  worth  mentioning.  We  have  seen  la-ge,  flat,  sea-worn  pebbles 
used  with  great  success  for  this  purpose  in  Devonshire.  Even  common 
bricks,  set  one  after  another  at  an  angle  of  45°,  are  better  than  the  cast 
edging.  As  for  the  flower  garden,  if  we  can  avoid  edgings  altogether  by 
having  all  our  beds  set  in  the  turf,  so  much  the  better.  But  then  every- 
body cannot  do  this ; and,  be-ide*,  we  have  the  geometrical  garden  and 
not  a few  other  instances  to  deal  with  in  which  edgings  may  be  desirable. 
The  old  and  popular  edging  of  box  is,  after  all,  the  best  for  such  places. 
What  have  we  so  pretty  among  edgings,  even  of  flowers,  as  its  neat  and 
vividly  green  little  hedge  when  well  kept  ? Nothing;  nor  are  we  likely  to 
have.  The  dwarfest  kind,  clipped  at  the  right  time, in  spring  and  September, 
if  you  be  very  particular,  or  once  a year  in  spring  for  ordinary  edgings,  is 
the  prettiest  of  all.  Indeed,  it  is  indispensable  in  the  geometrical  garden. 
But  there  is  one  other  hardy  green  native  plant,  which  we  altogether 
neglect  in  England  for  this  purpose,  but  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  as  a wide-edging  plant,  especially  if  the  garden  he  a geometrical 
one.  This  is  the  common  Irish  ivy.  When  planted  pretty  thickly,  and 
kept  precisely  to  a breadth  of  say  1 foot  or  15  inches,  it  forms  a dense 
mass  of  the  freshest  verdure,  especially  in  early  summer,  and  of  course  all 
through  the  winter,  in  a darker  state.  The  best  examples  of  this  edging 
that  we  know  of  anywhere  are  around  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
They  are  the  freshest  things  to  look  upon  in  that  city,  afl  through  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  They  form  a capital  setting,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  flower  borders — the  best,  indeed,  that  could  be  obtained;  while  in 
themselves  they  possess  beauty  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  one’s  while  to 
grow  them  for  their  own  sakes.  In  some  geometrical  gardens  wo  have 
panels  edged  with  white  stone — an  artificial  stone  very  often.  These  ivy 
edgings  associate  beautifully  with  snob  things,  though  we  should  add  that 
we  do  not  admire  these  costly  stone  edgings  to  panels,  nor  panels  at  all. 
A garden  pleases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  variety  nnd  the  life  that  are 
in  it,  and  all  these  bands  and  circles  of  stone,  all  these  unchangeable 
geometrical  patterns,  are  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  true  life  and  beauty  of 
a garden.  It  should  be  observed  that  an  ivy  edging  of  the  breadth  of  an 
ordinary  edging  is  not  at  all  so  desirable  ns  when  its  sheet  of  green  is 
allowed  to  spread  out  to  a breadth  of  fioin  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  Then 
ils  rich  verdure  may  be  seen  to  full  advantage.  It  must  of  oourse  be  kept 
within  straight  lines,  if  the  garden  he  symmetrical;  if  it  bo  a natural  kind 
of  garden,  you  may  let  it  have  its  own  wild  way  to  some  extent.  To  fringe 
a clump  of  shrubs  with  it  in  the  English  garden,  for  instance,  would 
nnswer  quite  as  well.  This  is  only  one  of  the  uses  which  the  French  make 
of  the  Irish  ivy,  as  most  people  will  remember  who  ate  at  all  familiar  with 
the  environs  of  Paris. 

As  to  the  snhjeots  used  for  outer  circles  in  flower  beds,  we  must  not  say 
much  now.  There  are  scores  of  neat  and  pretty  things  which  may  bo  used 
in  that  way,  and  which  indeed  we  have  indicat'd  in  a former  article;  their 
number  in  likely  to  increase,  llut  some  of  the  may  he  used  ns  permanent 
edginga  in  lieu  of  box,  and  of  these  the  best  we  know  is  Gentians  noatllis, 
with  noble  blue  flowers;  Ibotis  saxalilis,  the  very  hardy  white  rook  plant, 
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capital  for  edging  clumpH  of  clioioo  shrubs;  nnd  Armnrin  vulgaris  rosea  or 
rubra.  This  is  » charming  bright  rose  variety  of  tho  common  thrift,  nnd  n 
cnpitul  thing  to  innko  edgings  in  tho  kitchen  gnrden  ; tlio  palo-oolourod 
common  one  is  of  no  use  compared  to  it.  The  mass  of  rose  it  furnishes  in 
enrly  spring  is  something  surprising.  It  will  bo  found  to  spread  out  so 
much,  however,  that  after  n few  years  it  will  ho  necessary  to  take  it  up  nnd 
make  a fresh  plantation,  which  will  give  an  opportunity  of  increasing  the 
plnnt  to  any  extent.  Tho  old  edgings  of  strawberries,  so  often  usod  in 
many  kitchen  gardens,  are  a nuisanoe.  All  edgings  of  plants  require  re- 
novating now  nnd  then,  and  this  is  against  them  to  some  extent.  Some- 
times a little  shrub  may  he  used  with  much  taste  in  tho  flower,  or  oftencr 
in  the  pleasure  gnrden  ; and  in  this  way  we  know  of  nothing  to  surpass 
the  dwarf  early- (lowering  Krica  carnea.  It  might  bo  used  with  the  best 
taste  around  beds  of  roses,  or  any  others  from  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  remove  an  aspect  of  bareness  around  their  margin.  Some  people  mako 
little  hodges  of  oak  nnd  other  trees  clipped  small,  as  in  ono  part  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  Those  are  always  ugly  and  trouble- 
some, and  should  be  avoided  above  all  things.  It  is  nonsense  to  clip  a 
rough-growing  large  tree  into  a diminutive  hedge,  while  you  can  get  small, 
tidy,  shrub-like  plants,  like  the  Iberis  and  Erica  above  mentioned,  to 
answer  the  same  purpose — that  of  edging  clumps  of  choice  shrubs, &o.  It 
is  a muoh  more  tasteful  practice  to  edge  a clump  of  choice  shrubs  in  a 
pleasure- garden  with  some  neat  permanent  plant  or  plants  than  to  leave 
the  margin  bare  all  round  and  dig  it.  What  is  the  use  of  digging  it  ? We 
say  distinctly  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  ever  seen  in  a garden 
may  be  produced  by  edging  the  various  clumps  of  shrubs,  American  plants, 
<fcc.,  with  the  choice  dwarf  shrubs  and  alpincs,  the  several  species  of  Iberis, 
Erica  carnea,  Lithospermum  fruticosum,  and  Aubrietia.  By  using  a dis- 
tinct Bpeoies  for  each  bed,  how  fine  the  effect  might  be  made,  and  how  un- 
like the  present  monotony  in  the  generality  of  flower-gardens  ! Consider 
for  a moment  what  on  exquisite  effect  might  be  produced  by  edging  a bed 
of  dwarf  choice  shrubs  with  Hepatica  in  mixed  colours.  And  we  could 
name  many  combinations  equally  beautiful  made  by  margining  permanent 
plantations  with  choice  dwarf  plants. — The  Field. 


THE  FLOWER  SERMON  AT  ST.  JAMES’S,  ALDGATE. 

The  church  was  so  much  crowded  on  Whit-Tuesday,  that  many  persons 
went  away  unable  even  to  obtain  standing  room.  The  text  was  Numbers 
xxiv.  6 : “As  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  had  planted,’’  and  the 
sermon,  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Whittemore,  D.D,,  was  especially 
addressed  to  the  young,  drawing  from  the  teachings  of  creation  useful 
hints  for  the  formation  of  Christian  character,  and  urging  the  importance 
of  thorough  devotedness  to  the  Lord’s  service.  On  this  occasion  the  young 
people,  acccording  to  their  usual  practice,  brought  bouquets  of  flowers,  but 
the  best  flowers  were  themselves,  with  their  young,  bright,  and  eager 
countenances  fixed  on  the  preacher  during  his  sermon.  The  singing  was 
excellent,  and  muoh  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Buckland,  and  his  selected  mem- 
bers of  the  Cathedral  Evening  Service  Choir,  for  their  kind  and  talented 
assistance,  so  freely  rendered  on  this  special  occasion. — City  Press. 
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Cucumbers  must  have  steady  bottom-heat  to  produce  fine  fruit.  It  is  a 
common  fallacy  that  when  tho  weather  becomes  warm  the  beds  may  be 
left  to  cool  down,  but  it  is  rarely  fine  fruit  are  cut  from  frames  that  are 
never  lined  after  the  first  heat  is  out.  Keep  a moist  atmosphere,  for 
cucumbers  absorb  immensely  by  their  leaves. 

Lettuce. — This  useful  salad  is  too  much  neglected  after'the  early  part 
of  the  seasoD,  through  the  tendency  of  the  plants  to  bolt  in  hot  weather. 
This  may  be  prevented  by  planting  in  a rich  cool  soil,  and  giving  some 
amount  of  shade. 

Peas. — Good  autumn  crops  may  be  had  by  sowing  now  such  sorts  as 
Wrinkled  Marrow,  Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammoth,  and  Veitch’s  Perfection.  A 
layer  of  manure  should  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  to  draw  the 
roots  down,  and  prevent  suffering  by  drought. 

Potatoes  to  be  frequently  hoed  between.  A dressing  of  wood-ashes 
and  guano  between  the  rows  of  the  main  crops  now  will  considerably  in- 
crease the  produce,  especially  on  sandy  or  chalky  soil,  where  disease  rarely 
appears;  on  moist  loams  and  clays  it  will  be  less  safe  and  less  necessary. 
As  fast  as  crops  are  taken  off,  trench  and  manure  for  broccolis,  cauliflowers, 
and  winter  greens. 

Leeks  to  be  planted  out  in  rttws  nine  inches  apart  every  way,  in  very  rich 
moist  soil. 

Sow  last  crop  of  broad  beans,  Walcheren  broccoli,  Early  York  and  Col- 
lard  cabbage,  kidney  beans  (dwarf  and  runners),  lettuce  for  succession,  any 
early  kinds  of  peas,  radishes,  and  turnips.  Keepjthe  hoe  in  active  service 
between  advancing  crops. 

Tree  Onions  need  a little  support,  as  the  crop  is  apt  to  fall  over  and  be 
preyed  upon  by  snails.  As  soon  as  the  onions  are  as  large  as  walnuts,  and 
lock  inclined  to  ripen,  snap  the  stem,  but  do  not  break  it  through ; this 
will  assist  them  to  ripen.  The  top  bulbs  are  the  best  of  all  onions  for 
pickling,  and  those  at  the  root  store  well  for  kitchen  use. 

Artichokes  are  now  coming  to  table  in  plenty — that  is  to  say,  where 
they  are  grown,  which  is  in  very  few  places.  As  the  heads  are  cut  the 
plants  must  have  attention  ; cut  the  stems  off  to  the  ground,  remove  dead 
leaves,  fork  over  the  soil,  and  lay  on  a heavy  dressing  of  fcalf-rot'en  duog. 
If  wood-ashes  are  at  command,  cover  the  dung  with  a thin  layer;  they  need 
not  be  watered,  for  at  this  season  the  heavens  will  soon  supply  them  with 
plenty,  and  the  labour  may  be  saved. 

Asparagus. — Any  more  cutting  of  this  crop  will  ruin  the  plantations.  To 
many  it  may  seem  needless  to  make  this  remark,  but  people  are  cutting 
asparagus  now,  and  we  must  advise  them  to  desist,  unless  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  policy  of  killing  the  goose,  &c.  Where  the  beds 
have  not  had  much  attention,  let  them  be  at  once  pointed  in  with  a fork, 
all  weeds  raked  off,  and  the  surface  covered  with  a mulch  of  half-rotten 
duog.  Manure  rotted  to  powder  should  never  be  used  as  a mulch ; there  is 
no  strength  in  it. 


Beans  to  ho  topped  ns  soon  as  they  show  flower,  and  crops  ready  for  me 
to  be  topped  hack  a second  time  to  within  a loaf  or  two  of  tho  plumpest  of 
the  small  pods.  Earth  up  advancing  crops, 

Broccoli  must  now  he  got  out  to  furnish  a supply  during  autumn. 
Manure  ltborally,  and  if  the  planting  is  done  in  dry  weather,  give  water  as 
abundantly  ns  possible.  Better,  however,  to  get  the  ground  ready  and 
wait  for  showers,  both  to  save  labour  nnd  to  give  the  plants  a better  start, 
for  a free  natural  growth  is  especially  requisite  with  broccolis  and  cauli- 
flowers. Transplant  from  tho  seed-bed  to  a piece  of  rich  light  soil  the 
plants  from  the  late  sowings.  Small  clubs  just  appearing  on  the  roots 
may  generally  be  removed  with  tho  thumb-nail,  but  whore  cluOs  are  for- 
midable, from  the  size  of  tho  plants,  throw  the  plants  aside  and  burn  them. 

Cauliflower. — Plant  out,  and  remember  that  for  this  crop  the  soil  can- 
not be  too  rich  ; they  will  actually  grow  well  in  dung  only,  if  well  rotted. 
Hoe  between  those  coming  forward,  but  do  not  earth  up  the  stems,  except 
of  such  as  are  loose  at  the  collar. 

Celery  requires  a heavy  watering  where  the"ground  is  dry.  If  the  fly 
has  attacked  the  leaves,  pick  them  off  and  burn  up;  general'y  a few  leaven 
only  are  touohed,  and  they  can  be  spared.  But  as  no  crop  will  bear  to  be 
entirely  disleafed,  where  the  grub  has  got  the  upper  hand  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  expeot  much  produce.  We  once  lost  a long  row  of  Chenopodium  atri- 
plicis  by  the  grub  of  oelery-fly,  a plant  we  never  before  saw  attacked;  this 
indicates  a partiality  for  the  spinach  worts,  which  is  rather  a serious  matter. 
Dustings  of  soot,  therefore,  so  useful  to  protect  celery,  may  be  needed  also 
among  beets  and  spinach. 

Winter  Greens  to  be  planted  out  at  every  opportunity.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  get  out  good  growths  of  Brussels  sprouts  as  early  as  possible. 

JFlotoct  ffinrben. 

Roses  that  have  bloomed  freely  require  to  be  pruned  back,  and  have  a 
mulch  and  plenty  of  water  to  assist  the  autumn  bloom.  Half  ripe  shoots 
of  most  of  the  perpetuals  may  be  struck  now,  with  the  help  of  a moderate 
bottom-heat ; but  it  is  full  early  yet,  and  better  to  wait  a week  or  two  than 
waste  time  in  putting  in  soft  shoots.  Buds  to  be  entered  on  briers  with 
discretion  ; if  either  the  buds  or  the  shoots  to  be  entered  on  are  in  a soft 
state,  they  will  not  take  ; the  bark  must  be  firm,  or  the  work  cannot  be 
done  properly.  One  night’s  heavy  rain  will  do  more  to  perfect  the  stocks 
and  scions  than  a week  of  artificial  watering.  Roses  strike  from  cuttings 
now  with  great  certainty.  The  safest  way  is  to  make  a hotbed  at  once,  and 
the  same  day  put  in  cuttings  of  young  wood  three  or  four  inches  long 
singly  in  thumb-pots.  Water  the  cuttings,  place  them  in  a cold  frame, 
and  shade  with  mats.  There  let  them  remain  for  a week,  by  which  time 
the  hotbed  will  be  sweet,  and  the  heat  steady,  and  the  cuttings  will  have 
formed  a callus.  Place  them  on  the  bed,  and  shut  up  ; give  air  by  de- 
grees, and  keep  them  from  flagging  by  frequent  sprinklings  rather  than  by 
heavy  waterings.  Shoots  that  have  just  flowered,  or  that  have  flowers  on 
them,  will  root  with  certainty. 

Chrysanthemums  require  liquid 'manure  now,  and  frequent  sprinkling 
overhead.  Tie  out  as  fast  as  the  side-shoots  break,  for  if  they  once  harden 
out  of  shape  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  restore  them  to  a proper  form.  Plants 
recently  struck  may  be  planted  out  in  a bed,  where  they  will  require  less 
care  as  to  watering  than  in  pots,  and  may  ba  taken  up  in  dull  weather  with- 
out losing  a leaf.  It  is  not  too  late  now  to  strike  a few  pompones  to  flower 
under  glass,  to  make  the  house  gay  in  the  autumn. 

Flower  Beds  need  a slight  hoeing  before  the  plants  meet,  and  the  sub- 
jects that  require  pegging  should  be  kept  regular  betimes,  and  especial  care 
to  be  taken  to  get  plenty  of  shoots  on  the  north  side  of  every  plant,  leaving 
the  south  side  to  take  care  of  itself,  which  it  is  pretty  sure  to  do. 

Hardy  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings, 
the  latter  preferably,  and  the  smaller  the  better  if  the  shoots  are  firm. 
Aucubas,  Laurels,  Laurestinus,  Grislinia,  Box,  Ivy,  Holly,  &c,,  &o.,  may 
be  increased  indefinitely  by  putting  in  small  cuttings  of  this  season’s 
growth  in  sandy  soil,  in  a shady  place,  and  keeping  them  watered  in  dry 
weather.  Any  rather  tender  subjects  struck  in  this  way  should  be  potted 
in  September  to  keep  in  frames  all  winter,  but  generally  they  may  remain 
where  first  put  in  till  the  following  spring.  As  Irish  Ivy  makes  a grand 
edging  to  great  beds,  the  hint  may  be  useful  that  now  is  the  time  to  propa- 
gate it  for  such  a purpose  next  year. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  kinds  may  ba  propagated  now  from 
seeds  and  cuttings.  See  to  Antirrhinums,  Pansies,  Mimulus,  Dianthus, 
Iberis  corrrefolia  and  sempervirens,  Arabis  of  sorts,  especially  those  with 
variegated  leaves,  and  Dielytras,  though  these  increase  rapidly  by  parting 
the  roots. 

Rhododendrons. — In  all  cases,  unless  seed  is  wanted  (and  generally  it 
is  of  no  use),  the  dead  trusses  should  be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
young  shoots.  If  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen,  the  growth  is  checked,  and 
there  will  be  less  bloom  next  year.  As  to  the  youDg  growth,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  best  to  let  it  grow  in  its  own  way  ; there  is  no  shrub  so 
orderly  in  its  habit  as  the  Rhododendron  ; but  where  the  growth  in  any 
one  direction  is  irregular,  the  knife  may  be  used  now  to  cut  it  back,  and  it 
will  be  best  to  cut  to  the  old  wood  in  such  a way  that  it  will  break  and  fill 
up  any  gap  caused  by  the  pruning.  Water  can  scarcely  be  given  in  too 
great  a quantity  now  to  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias;  nevertheless  in  turfy 
peat  and  loam  sunk  below  the  level  (they  should  never  be  above  the  level) 
it  is  rarely  they  require  artificial  watering.  As  a rule,  the  removal  of  the 
dead  blossoms  by  a dexterous  snap  of  the  thumb,  easily  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, is  all  the  attention  Rhododendrons  require  in  the  open  air ; but  we 
are  supposing  them  to  be  in  beds  of  good  peat,  or  peat  and  loam  chopped 
up  together:  if  they  are  in  what  is  called  “common  garden  soil,’’  or  stiff 
clay,  it  will  be  a trouble  to  keep  them  alive.  Old  bads  may  be  refreshed 
by  a top  dressing  of  cow-dung.  It  should  be  remembered  that  American 
plants  thrive  best  when  they  get  rather  thick,  as  then  the  roots  are  screened 
from  the  sud.  Rhododendrons  in  pots'mostly  want  a shift  now,  but  it  must 
always  be  a small  one,  as  too  great  a shift  will  be  likely  to  cause  the  bloom 
buds  to  start  prematurely,  which  will  result,  not  in  a second  bloom,  but  in  a 
crop  of  lea  ves,  to  the  loss  of  bloom  next  year. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Flower. — Viola  cornuta  and  lutea ; CEaothera  Fraseri, 
Lama'ckiana,  speciosa,  riparia,  serotma,  and  others  ; Symphitum  asperri- 
mum  and  Kermesina ; Armeria  formosa,  Plalycodon  grandiflorum, 
Gypsophila  Steveni,  Chelone  barbata,  Verbascum  lagurus,  Alstraemeria 
aurea,  Phyteuma  Hispanica,  Campanula  garganica,  carpatica,  rotundifolia, 
and  others  ; Sanguisorba  Canadensis,  Lythrum  roseum  superbum,  Arenaria 
csespitosa,  Myosotis  alpestris,  Morinalongifolia,  Gentiana  cruciata,  Achillea 
ptarmioa,  Malva  Morenii,  Helenium  pumilum,  Papaver  alpinum,  Epilo- 
bium  augustifolium,  strictum,  Saponaria  cfespitosa,  Hedysarum  splendens. 
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Fruit  Garden. — Put  netting  over  currant?,  gooseberries,  and  cherrips, 
to  keep  the  birds  from  the  fruit.  To  retard  or  keep  hanging  currantH  and 
gooseberries,  cover  will)  mats.  Strawberry  runners  to  be  pegged  down  in 
pots,  and  the  superfluous  runners  to  be  cut  away  an  inch  or  two  from  the 

Stool  r. 

Strawberries,  as  soon  as  rooted  in  pots,  to  be  removed  to  a frame  and 
placed  upon  a bed  of  some  moist  material,  where  they  will  soon  fill  the  pots 
with  roots.  Remove  weak  runners,  and  peg  down  in  pots  or  on  the  border 
a few  more  of  tho  best. 

Raspberries  to  have  their  suckers  reduced  to  three  or  four  to  every 
stool  j those  left  will  rise  strong,  and  ripen  their  wood  well,  but  a forest  of 
Spray  will  be  all  weak  alike  and  at  the  winter  pruning  there  will  be  a temp- 
tation to  leave  all,  because  for  strength  there  will  be  little  choice.  Never 
dig  between  raspberries  ; it  causes  them  to  throw  their  suckers  a long  way 
from  the  stools  ; but  surface  manurings  at  this  time  of  year,  and  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  earth,  causes  Htrong  snckersto  rise  near  home. 

Vineries  and  Vine  Borders. — If  there  is  a good  wall,  a lean-to  may 
soon  I e put  up,  and  there  may  be  a border  outside,  and  the  vines  brought 
in  and  tunned  to  the  rafters.  Under  the  vineR  a few  orchids  mav  be  grown. 
Better  still,  frrnR,  as  the  vines  will  give  them  shade  just  when  they  require 
it.  But  to  keep  bedding  plants  or  to  flower  pelargoniums,  and  other  plants 
that  need  plenty  of  light,  is  a grest  folly.  In  fact,  wherever  it  is  attempted 
to  mix  greenhouse  plants  with  vines,  there  must  he  more  or  less  injury 
done  to  one  or  the  other ; they  cannot  both  prosper  in  the  same  house. 
We  dfpend  chiefly  on  sun-heat,  but  a little  help  from  hot- water  pipes,  if 
heating  can  be  afforded,  is  an  advantage.  The  Paxtonian  houses  answer 
admirably  for  vines,  and  if  you  have  choice  of  wall,  and  can  put  up  a house 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  a sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  rafter  will  be  the  proper 
thing.  The  width  of  the  border  must  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
rafter,  sav  for  a ten  feet  rafter  a border  full  in  the  sun  (the  bouse  should 
face  south)  four  feet  wide;  for  a fourteen  feet  rafter,  five  or  six  feet  wide. 
The  Paxtonian  bouse  can  be  ordered  to  measure,  and  the  lights  and  irons 
will  be  sent  ready  for  fixing,  with  directions,  so  that  the  village  carpenter 
can  put  it  together  in  a brief  space  of  time.  If  cheapness  and  efficiency 
are  aimed  at,  without  regard  to  ornament,  a low  span-roofed  house  will  he 
found  admirable,  and  the  following  measurements  will  suit  most  people  : 
Sixteen  feet  wide  ; brick  walls  three  feet  high  ; height  to  ridge,  eight  feet. 
A border  on  each  side  four  feet  wide  would  leave  an  eight  feet  space  in  the 
centre.  To  economize  that  space  would  be  an  eaRy  matter.  If  ornament 
were  desired,  it  would  answer  to  have  one  row  of  large  specimen  fuchsias 
in  pots  standing  on  clean  gravel  or  concrete,  and  leave  the  rest  of  thespace 
for  walking.  A few  ferns  might  be  accommodated  with  the  fuchsias,  and 
there  would  be  no  litter,  no  crowding,  sufficient  walking  space  for  enjoy- 
ment ; and  the  same  treatment  would  serve  for  all.  As  for  the  construc- 
tion, it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  vines  do  not  need  much  air.  Therefore 
apenurts  in  the  wall  a yard  apart,  seven  to  nine  inches  square,  and  at 
each  end  of  the  house, over  the  door,  a triangular  shutter  fitting  closely  to  the 
angles  of  the  ridge,  will  suffice.  Such  a house  ought  to  be  heated  with  a small 
boiler  at  one  end,  and  two  courses  of  four-inch  pipe  all  round.  As  we  have  no 
intention  to  force,  the  fire  would  not  often  need  to  be  lighted.  Butin  case 
of  cold,  damp  weather,  when  the  vines  were  in  flower,  a moderate  heat,  at 
the  cost  of  a few  bushels  of  coke,  would  make  sure  of  the  crop.  So  again, 
in  case  of  a cold  wet  summer,  with  the  benefit  of  a little  heat  to  ripen 
them,  good  colour  and  flavour  would  be  ensured.  A still  cheaper  method 
of  procedure  would  be  to  make  the  border  outside,  and  dispense  with 
heating  apparatus;  but  this  plan  would  be  occasionally  attended  with  the 
drawback  of  a poor  crop.  With  the  border  inside  and  with  command  of 
artificial  heat,  you  may  be  sure  of  grapes  every  season  ; with  no  heat,  end 
with  outside  borders,  you  would  not  get  a berry  in  such  a season  as  1860 
was.  Outside  borders  answer  better  with  lean-to  houses,  because  we  can 
have  them  facing  full  south;  but  a span-roofed  house  must  he  put  to  run 
as  nearly  as  possible  north  and  south,  so  as  to  get  the  sun  on  all  parts  of 
the  houue  during  the  day.  The  borders,  therefore,  face  east  and  west,  and 
have  much  less  sun-heat  than  when  a south-looking  lean-to  has  a border 
sloping  full  in  the  face  of  bright  Phoebus.  The  borders  would  require  to 
be  thoroughly  well  drained  to  begin  with.  The  stuff  for  the  border  should 
consist  in  the  main  of  good  turfy  loam,  with  a very  plentiful  admixture  of 
sandy  road  drift,  broken  oyster-shells,  broken  bones,  and  clean  lime  rub- 
bish. After  many  years’  cropping  the  vines  begin  to  need  a little  help, 
and  then  a good  mulching  with  fat  dung  will  produce  its  effect.  One  of 
the  most  prevalent  errors  in  vine-growing  is  the  free  use  of  manure; 
nearly  all  the  shanking,  rust,  mildew,  and  the  rest  of  the  plagues  are  pro- 
duced by  manure  ; and  when  all  works  well,  manure  only  makes  large 
berries,  it  does  not  make  either  flavour  or  colour.  Reserve  tho  fattening 
foods,  then,  for  times  of  real  need  ; for  tho  first  start  and  for  many  years 
to  come,  turfy  loam,  siliceous  and  calcareous  additions,  will  make  fine 
canes,  and  supeibly  coloured  and  flavoured  grapes. 

(!rircen!)otise  nnb  Conscrbntorn. 

Greenhouse  Herbaceous  Plants,  such  as  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Heliotropes,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  &c.,  must  have  frequent  attention  now. 
Get  seedlings  pricked  out  into  pans  or  singly  in  thumb-pots;  shift  cuttings 
and  rooted  suckers;  sow  Calceolaria  and  Cineruria  to  succeed  the  first 
lot;  a moist,  cool,  shady  place  will  bring  them  on,  and  as  they  gain  sub- 
stance they  must  have  more  light  and  air.  Use  for  all  these  plants  a light 
rich  compost,  in  a sweet  and  friable  condition. 

Conservatory  will  require  air  night  arul  day,  unless  there  are  many 
stove  plants,  in  which  case  shut  up  while  the  sun  is  on  tho  bouse.  Use 
water  in  plenty,  and  liquid  manure  wherever  it  seems  to  be  required. 
Free-growing  soft-wooded  plantR  may  be  assisted  now  by  placing  the  pots 
in  pans  of  water,  and  sprinkling  the  paths  morning  and  evening. 

Winter  Flowers  must  be  thought  of  now.  Propagato  Euphorbia 
Bojeri,  Jacquiniaeflora,  and  splendens;  repot  and  propagato  Poinsettin 
pulcberrimum  ; give  Salvia  splendens  another  shift;  set  out  in  the  open 
Rir  Solanum  capsicastrum,  and  Calliearpa  purpurea;  put,  all  potted  shrubs 
f>r  winter  blooming  in  a cool  moist  bottom  for  a month,  then  remove 
them  to  a sunny  position  under  a wall  or  fcncp,  to  hasten  the  ripening 
of  the  wood. 

1 1 AftD-wooijED  Plants  trio«lly  requiro  shifting,  if  only  to  remove  a little 
of  the  worn-out  stufl  on  the  outsides  of  the  balls,  and  repot  them  in  the 
same  pots.  The  soil  should  bo  lumpy,  anil  with  plenty  ot  fibre  in  it. 
'J  ako  care  the  drainage  ih  sufe  ; a strong  oyster-shell  over  the  whole  is  it 
sale  way  to  ensure  an  outlet  lor  water.  Alter  shilling,  sprinkle  frequently, 
and  give  only  a little  wuter  to  the  roots. 


Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower. — Zonale  and  large. flowered'pelar- 
goniums,  globe  amaranths,  cockacombs,  balsam",  herbaceous  calceolarias, 
and  fuohsias,  are  now  in  their  prime;  also  Bosaima  inophylla,  mictophylla, 
and  Rcolopendrinm  ; Septaa  umbella,  Ahronia  mellilera,  Senecio  elegans, 
and  cineraroides ; Nymphica  biradiata,  Acmadenia  tretragonia,  Nivenia 
spathulata,  and  lagopua  ; Mirbelia  dilitata,  Acronycbia  Cunninghami, 
Adenartdra  fragrans,  Adesmia  visco^a,  Actinotus  heliantbua,  Mirntilm 
roseus,  Srmprrvivum  arboreum,  effi^pitosnm,  and  tortuosum. — Ericas  : 
Ilibbertiana,  Albida  incana,  Blandfordiana,  cnnspicua,  depressa,  ex^urgens, 
fastigiata,  inflata,  Juliana,  Monsoniana,  palustris,  Parmentieriona  rospa, 
pulverulenta,  Sainsburyana,  apeciosa,  splendens,  Humps,  Yentricosa 
iiirsuta,  tumida,  varia,  jasminiflora  rubra,  gemmifera,  tbymifolia. 

Stobe  nntt  ©rcbftt  ISouar. 

Orchids  require  now  a free  circulation  of  air  to  ripen  the  spring  growth. 
Use  as  little  shading  as  possible,  and  keep  the  air  moist  by  watering  the 
paths  and  borders  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  shut  up. 

Orchids  in  Flower. — Epidendrum  alatum  majus,  E.  maculatnm  gran- 
diflorum,  E.  phoeniceum,  E.  verruoosum,  Calanthe  masuca  grand  flora, 
Aerides  affine,  A.  qninqnevulnetum,  Acineta  Barkprii,  Dendrochilum 
filiforme,  Mormodes  citrintim,  M.  luxatiirn,  Angraicum  cuudatttm,  Anguloa 
Clowesii  macrantha,  Bolbophyllum  Ilensballi,  Wartcet  tricolor,  Vmda 
tricolor,  Stanbopea  aurea,  S.  Devoniertsis,  Cattleya  arnabilis,  C.  Candida 
and  8Hpprba,  C.  crisps,  crispa  superba,  C.  labiata  picta,  C.  M'Morlandii, 
&c , C.  Schilleriana,  violacea,  Dendrobium  alba  sangnineum,  D.  san- 
guinolentum,  D.  taurinum  and  formosum,  Ooebgyne  Lowii,  Cycnoches 
barbatum,  Oocidium  divaricatum,  O.  papilio  majus,  &c. 

JForctnq  ^ft. 

Pines  to  be  encouraged  with  heat  and  moisture.  Young  stock  to  be 
aired  freely,  to  get  them  strong  ; fruiting  plants  to  he  refreshed  bv  fre- 
quent sprinkling  of  the  beds  and  plunging  material  ; as  they  begin  to 
ripen,  kepp  them  drier.  As  soon  as  fruit  is  cut,  earth  up  the  stools  and 
give  extra  heat.  Plants  now  coming  into  fruit  to  be  pushed  on  so  as  to 
ripen  at  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October,  when  the  summer 
fruits  are  scarce. 

Vines  in  early  houses  to  he  kept  rather  dry,  to  promote  the  ripening  of 
the  wood,  and  to  have  plenty  of  air.  In  late  houses  encourage  quick 
ripening,  keeping  up  the  heat,  and  ventilate  well  to  prevent  damp  and 
mildew.  Water  and  mulch  the  borders  of  late  houses,  and  by  all  means 
abstain  from  cropping  the  borders,  as  tLe  practice  is  most  injurious  to  the 
roots  of  the  vines,  the  best  of  which  are  near  the  surface. 


Paris  Exhibition. — I conclude  from  the  interesting  papers  you  give  us 
from  your  Paris  correspondent  that  gardeners  would  do  well  to  visit  the 
Exhibition.  Now  how  are,  they  to  do  it?  You  will  say  take  tickets  by 
South-Eastern  or  Great  Eastern  or  some  other  railway,  and  trust  them- 
selves to  the  elements.  I think  if  the  employers  of  some  faithful  and  able 
gardeners  were  to  give  them  leave  and  a bonus  to  help  them  across,  it  would 
be  a generosity  well  bestowed,  for  they  will  assuredly  learn  something  that 
will  be  a benefit  to  the  gardens  they  have  to  keep.  I throw  this  out  as  a 
hint  only.  I do  not  want  it  myself,  having  better  wages  than  many 
worthy  brothers  of  the  craft,  too  many  of  whom  are  under-paid.  Yes,  sir, 
under-paid  I say,  and  yet  expected  to  learn  while  they  live,  and  look 
respectable  too.  But  how  delightful  it  would  be  if  a company  of  gardeners 
— say  any  number,  from  a score  to  a thousand — were  to  go  in  a party,  and 
have  a guiding  genius  amongst  them  who  understands  the  French  lan- 
guage and  knows  all  about  the  interesting  points  of  the  affair,  and  who 
would  direct  them  to  save  them  the  inevitable  loss  of  time  pottering  about 
amongst  things  they  would  neither  understand  nor  care  about.  You  know, 
it’s  a sort  of  delusion  for  a man  who  wants  to  see  some  of  the  French 
training  of  fruit-trees  to  lose  himself  in  a court  filled  with  samples 
of  lace  or  tin-ware,  or  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction  through  the  kind  advice 
of  some  Frenchman  who  has  misunderstood  the  question  put  to  him. 
But,  besides  all  that,  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  that  prevails  amongst  the 
craft,  should,  I think,  be  fostered  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  a strange  place  to  make  men  who  have  some  taste  in  common 
fraternize  and  cultivate  a regard  for  each  other  and  a consideration  of 
mutual  interests.  I wish  some  one  would  seriously  propose  a gardeners’ 
excursion  some  time  in  July,  and  that  all  the  details  of  oxpense  of  travel 
could  be  settled  beforehand,  so  that  nil  could  go  at  the  same  price  and  in 
the  same  train  and  vessel.  But  I would  leavo  them  to  so  much  freedom 
that  I would  not  make  a close  programme  of  proceedings.  Say  the  trip  to 
occupy  a week,  and  two  days  out  of  the  week  to  be  devoted  to  visiting 
certain  parts  of  the  exhibition,  and  tho  parly  to  be  a committee  on  its  own 
aocount  for  comparison  and  criticism  ; for  as  two  beads  are  better  than 
one,  so  two  or  three  hundred  heads  might  constitute  a horticultural  wisdom 
useful  to  our  business  as  we  follow  it  at  home.  To  say  that  a social 
gathering  to  windup  with  before  starting  away  for  home  again  would  be 
desirable  and  agreeable,  if  properly  carried  out,  seems  scarcely  needful;  yet 
if  I go — as  I hopo  to — I should  hardly  like  fo  leave  without  spending  a 
few  hours  in  social  enjoyment  with  a few  of  tny  confreres.  I submit  these 
proposals,  Mr.  Editor,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  sign  myself,  ns  my 
desire  is  to  bo  on  the  wing,  A Horticultural  Swallow. 

The  Season  — 1 have  to  thank  you  for  your  remarks  on  the  season  and 
tho  crop",  for  they  have  not  only  given  me  the  comfort  that  results  front 
knowing  we  are  not  alone  in  our  misfortune",  but  they  satisfied  my  worthy 
employer  that  we  were  not  all  to  blame  in  our  garden  work  for  the  scarcity 
of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  some  months  past.  In  this  district,  (near 
Nottingham),  we  had  till  within  tho  past  ten  days  almost  given  up  all  hope 
of  obtaining  anything  from  the  ground  after  all  our  labour.  Potatoes 
planted  early  have  not  yet  afforded  a singlo  tuber  lot  go  enough  to  cook, 
and  many  people  aro  digging  them  up  and  tossing  the  haulm  on  the  muck- 
heap  to  plant  winter  greens  or  sow  turnips.  Parsnips  and  carrots  tailed  in 
all  tho  early  sowings,  but  some  sown  in  May  are  actually  alive  and 
promise  now  to  do  well.  We  lost  all  our  early  breadths  of  French  beans, 
as  you  report  to  havo  been  the  casein  the  northern  suburbs  ot  London, 
and  seeds  generally  appear  to  be  bad  this  season,  though  perhaps 
the  exaeeding  coldness  of  the  ground  was  much  more  tho  cause  ol  the 
general  failure  than  the  inherent  badness  ot  the  Stull.  It  is  in  such  unto- 
ward seasons  as  this  that  wo  hear  oomplaints  moBtly  of  bad  seeds;  one 
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ounnot  help  thinking  that  the  same  seeds  would  ho  found  ns  fu  1 ol  lift!  ns 
the  best  sample  ever  sewn  if  favoured  wi  ll  n sufficient  t- tnpernture.  I 
nm  happy  in  being  ennhh  d (o  inform  you  thxt  during  the  pxxt  sight  days  #n 
imimuixt!  difference  Imx  taken  piece  in  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  and  yet 
n bleak  east  wind  Imx  been  blowing  end  the  nights  have  heon  almost  frosty. 
I attribute  the  renewed  vigour  of  vegt  txtion  to  the  intensity  of  thn  xunshine, 
and  I fxnoy  from  wlmt  I have  read  that  our  olimate  this  year  approximates 
very  nlosoly  to  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scandinavia  ; for  we  know  that 
the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Fiona  grow  the  same  sorts  of  vegetables  that  we  do 
to  perfection,  though  they  sow  their  seeds  a full  month  or  more  later  than  wo 
do,  but.  have  more  sunlight  than  us  to  makeup  for  it.  In  my  few  journeys 
northward — never  farther  than  Inverness — I have  noticed  that  the  sun- 
light is  purer  and  the  nir  bleaker  than  in  mid-England,  nnd  vegetation, 
though  less  luxuriant,  is  nevertheless  vigorous  and  more  active  in  growth, 
no  doubt  in  great  part  the  result  of  the  augmontod  power  of  the  actinio 
principle  of  the  sun's  rays.  W.  H.  B. 


SENDING  FLOWERS  BY  POST. 

Correspondents  who  send  flowers  for  our  opinion  are  greatly  disappointed 
when  they  learn  that  “ your  flowers  woro  dried  up  when  they  camo  to 
hand,  and  we  can  offer  no  opinion  of  their  merits,”  yet  such  is  a quite 
common  occurrence,  nnd  one  of  tho  wonders  of  editorial  experience.  For 
it  is  a wonder,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  men  who  grow  flowers,  and  who 
know  much  about  them  beyond  what  may  he  seen  and  learnt  in  tho  garden, 
should  expect  them  to  travel  safely  when  merely  wrapped  in  dry  paper  or 
put  loosely  into  chip  boxes,  nnd  then  committed  to  tho  post  at  this  time  of 
year.  As  an  experiment  in  hay-making,  this  mode  of  transmitting  bits  of 
vegetation  may  be  all  very  well ; but  that  is  not  the  intention  ; the  senders 
of  the  desiccated  scraps  wish  us  to  see  them  as  they  seo  them,  fresh  and 
bright,  that  we  may  say  whether  in  our  judgment  they  are  good,  bad,  or 
what  else.  Now,  let  any  of  these  disappointed  correspondents  consider  for  a 
few  moments  one  aspect  of  the  subject.  Suppose  the  flowers  on  which  our 
opinion  is  desired  are  now  growing  at  York,  A,  B,  or  C,  tho  grower  thereof, 
purposes  to  forward  them  to  us.  He  cuts  them  perhaps  in  the  morning, 
when  they  are  at  their  best,  puts  them  loosely  into  a chip  or  pasteboard  box 
of  some  sort,  taken  haphazard  from  a drawer  or  closet.  He  seals  up  the 
box,  and  directs  it  to  Aldersgate  Street,  and  perhaps  he  attaches  a proper 
number  of  stamps.  We  say  “ perhaps  ” here  advisedly,  because  sometimes  we 
have  to  pay  sixpence,  eightpence,  or  more  for  these  packages,  and  in  every  case 
of  that  kind  wo  fling  them  away  as  far  off  as  possible,  and  know  nothing  more 
of  them  ; time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  asking  people  to  refund  what  we 
have  been  mulcted  ot,  and  experience  has  taught  us  to  deal  in  a summary  way 
with  every  species  of  humbug  and  annoyance.  But  suppose  they  are  delivered 
free  (as  we  are  bound  to  admit  is  the  case  generally  speaking ),  they  are  as  a 
rule  twen'y-four  hours  old  when  they  are  received  at  the  office.  The  next 
thing  to  he  done  is  to  send  them  on  to  Stoke  Newington,  and  there  may 
be  a little  delay  even  to  the  extent  of  half  a day  or  so  between  the  receipt  and 
the  dispatch  of  the  flowers  at  Aldersgate  Street.  We  will  now  allow  three 
hours  to  elapse  ere  they  are  delivered  at  Stoke  Newington,  whether  by  post 
or  carrier,  and  we  may  consider  another  day  to  have  elapsed  ere  we  see  them, 
or  say  from  thirty- six  to  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  the  flowers  were 
cut.  But  here  another  delay  is  possible.  Editors  occasionally  leave  home  ; 
not  often,  it  is  true,  for  they  are  such  a poor  set  they  seldom  have  boots  fit 
for  walking  in,  and  riding  is  out  of  the  question,  and  another  whole  day  or 
so  may  pass  just  at  that  particular  juncture  when  A,  B,  or  C’s  flowers,  already 
worn  out  by  travel,  are  seen  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
Here  is  the  case  as  we  are  familiar  with  it,  make  what  you  please  of  it, 
friends.  This  is  not  the  first  or  second  time  we  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  path  easy  for  cultivators  to  obtain  our  opinions  on  their  flowers,  and 
having  shown  how  the  ease  commonly  fails,  we  will  proceed  to  remark 
on  the  conditions  of  success.  At  this  point  we  are  reminded 
of  a great  lot  of  herbaceous  calceolarias  of  “Neill’s  Strain”  on 
which  we  reported  three  weeks  since.  Those  flowers  came  from  the 
extreme  north  of  England  and  were  subjected  to  several  small  delays,  yet 
when  we  opened  the  package  they  were  as  fresh  and  as  bright  as  if  just 
gathered,  and  we  were  enabled  to  place  all  the  bunches  in  vessels  filled  with 
water,  and  have  a good  leisurely  look  at  them  ere  saying  a word  as  to  their 
qualities.  The  fact  is,  they  were  skilfully  packed  in  a close  fitting  square 
tin  box,  one  foot  deep  and  fifteen  inches  square,  the  lid  of  which  fitted  accu- 
rately. Within  this  was  a sort  of  wooden  cage  formed  of  very  thin 
laths,  say  half  an  inch  wide  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
which  was  lifted  out  bodily.  Within  this  cage  the  flowers  were 
packed  in  bunches,  every  bunch  being  surrounded  at  the  base  with  moss,  and 
all  of  tin  m bedded  in  a mass  of  moss  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  The  moss 
was  moist,  the  tin  box  almost  air-tight,  and  the  flowers  came  out  almost  as 
fresh  as  when  they  went  in,  though  nearly  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  they  were  gathered  till  the  time  we  saw  them.  We  remember 
a similar  case  occurring  about  this  time  last  year.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden 
desired  us  to  see  a collection  of  Ixias  grown  by  one  of  their  agents  in  Jersey, 
and  they  were  sent  from  Jersey  direct,  and  we  had  them  in  a state  of  per- 
fection. The  bunches  were  tied  round  with  moss  at  the  base,  and  were  laid 
one  upon  the  other  with  a little  damp  moss  sprinkled  between  them  in  a long 
deal  box,  and  above  them  a few  cross-bars  of  wood  were  fixed  with  nails,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  the  box  being  turned  upside  down,  or  even  thrown  from 
hand  to  hand  by  the  carriers,  the  flowers  were  so  fixed  by  the  cross-bars  that 
not  one  could  move,  and  therefore  no  ordinary  concussion  could  harm  them. 
An  occasional  correspondent,  Mr.  Alexander  Boyle,  of  Narhorth  Pembroke- 
shire, sends  us  leaves  and  flowers,  and  sometimes  cuttings  of  plants,  simply 
folded  in  oiled  paper  and  enclo-ed  in  common  envelopes,  and  they  generally 
arrive  in  a condition  not  only  such  as  admits  of  fair  judging,  but  we  can 
strike  the  shoots  if  desirable,  and  we  have,  in  fact,  several  plants  obtained 
from  cuttings  sent  in  this  simple  way.  The  grand  thing  is  to  arrest  evapo- 
ration ; this  the  damp  moss  accomplishes  in  one  case  and  the  oiled  paper  in 
the  other.  Common  tin-foil  is  also  an  excellent  preservative  of  leaves  and 
flowers  sent  by  post. 

In  the  case  of  subjects  that  cannot  be  submitted  to  pressure,  a box  of 
some  kind  is  essential.  The  Post-Office  authorities  properly  refuse  to  carry 
boxes  with  sharp  edges,  and  any  tinman  will  quickly  make  a box  of  any 
size,  for  a mere  trifle,  with  the  eJges  rounded,  so  that  the  Post-Office  regu- 
lations  need  not  be  infringed.  But  wooden  boxes,  even  if  of  the  most  fragile 
kind,  will  usually  answer  the  purpose,  if  the  flowers  are  packed  in  it  light 
enough  and  sufficiently  fixed  to  prevent  injury  by  shaking,  yet  loose 
enough  that  they  do  not  injure  each  other  by  pressure,  with  a slight  amouut 
of  moisture  to  keep  them  iresh  ; but  in  no  case  should  they  be  wet,  or  that 
may  cause  as  much  mischief  as  extreme  dryness. 


A common  error  in  packing  flower*  for  the  post  in  to  b'  d them  in  masses 
of  dry  cotton-wool.  Wo  do  sometimes  receive  good  samples  peeked  in  that 
way,  but  commonly  the  juices  arc  drawn  from  them  by  the  cotton- wool,  and 
they  eomo  to  hand  shapeless,  shrivelled,  and  indeterminable.  It  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  obtain  tin  boxes  and  other  specially  prepared  receptacles, 
nnd  tli  • boxes  that  seidlilz  powders  are  sold  in,  the  wooden  box' s,  'wo  or 
throe  inches  ovor,  in  which  tooth-powders  are  sold,  and  tho  small  wooden 
barrels,  about  four  inches  high  and  two  or  three  inches  diameter,  in  which 
ninny  housewives  keep  such  things  ns  arrow-root,  and  in  which  some 
grocers  pack  coffee  and  spices  for  sale,  ore  severally  suitable,  and  in  most 
houses  are  ready  to  hand.  Card  and  paper  boxes  are  generally  not  so  trust- 
worthy as  wood  or  tin,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  bo  crushed,  and 
tho  oxces-ivo  evaporation  of  moisture  from  their  contents  they  allow. 
Givon  u suitable  box,  tho  rest  is  very  easy.  A little  damp  moss  will 
bo  found  ihe  best  of  packing,  arid  if  ilie  flowers  are  firmly  bed  ied  in  it, 
they  will  continue  fresh  for  two  or  three  days.  Not  long  since,  we  sent  a 
boxful  of  flowers  a long  journey  to  a friend.  They  were  packed  in  u long 
deal  box — n sort  of  fig-box — with  clippings  of  privet  above  and  below,  and 
the  (lowers  carefully  laid  together,  without  ties,  but  as  it  were  iri  a heap, 
the  small  clippings  of  privet  serving  to  fill  up,  and  keep  them  from  being 
shaken  on  the  journey.  They  reached  tho  friend  in  a perfectly  fresh  con- 
dition, though  the  journey  comprised  three  separate  changes  from  rail  to 
rail,  and  from  rail  to  carrier's  cart.  Freshly  gathered  ivy-leaves,  and  even 
fresh  grass-mowings,  answer  admirably,  without  any  addition  of  water;  in 
fact,  fresh  green  leaves  of  any  kind  will  do,  and  if  bruised,  as  in  the  case 
of  clippings  of  privet  or  mowings  of  grass,  the  better.  Lustly,  these 
perishablo  things  may  always  be  forwarded  to  us  direct,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently suggested.  If  directed  to  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N.,  they  will 
probably  be  in  our  hands  a day  earlier  than  if  sent  to  the  office,  and  tho 
best  days  for  our  convenience  to  receive  them  are  Tuesdays  and  Wednes- 
rays ; therefore,  as  a rule,  Monday  is  the  best  day  on  which  to  post  them. 

S.  H. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  PLANTS. 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  accurate  impressions  of  plants 
without  much  labour  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  can  appreciate 
what  is  useful.  It  is  not  brought  forward  as  a substitution  for  dried 
specimens,  where  these  can  be  obtained  and  attended  to;  but  as  being 
less  cumbersome  it  deserves  notice,  as  a means  of  refreshing  the  memory, 
in  very  many  instances,  in  a manner  equally  satisfactory  as  when  speci- 
mens are  employed.  It  has,  further  than  this,  no  claim  to  novelty,  but 
simply  to  usefulness. 

The  materials  required  are  few,  and  these  not  expensive.  One  penny- 
worth of  lampblack  and  one  pennyworth  of  sweet  oil  are  all  that  will  ho 
required  besides  the  paper.  A l»rge  sheet  of  paper  should  be  provided, 
and  this  should  be  prepared  by  rubbing  it  evenly  all  over  with  a piece  of 
Hannel  moistened  with  the  oil ; this  must  be  done  thoroughly,  and  when 
ihe  paper  is  well  moistened,  but  not  in  a wet  state  with  the  oil,  a small 
quantity  of  lampblack  should  be  laid  evenly  over  it,  also  usiDg  flannel  for 
this  part  of  the  operation.  If  this  preparation  can  be  made  a day  before 
using  the  paper,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better.  The  next  process  requires 
great  care  : — Having  the  prepared  sheet  in  readiness,  place  on  it  evenly 
and  flatly  the  plant,  flower,  or  leaf,  of  which  an  impression  is  required; 
then  place  over  this  a dry  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  a handkerchief  or  cloth 
press  firmly  over  every  part,  that  it  may  equally  and  regularly  receive  the 
black  preparation.  The  psper  intended  to  receive  the  impression  should 
now  be  in  readiness,  and  the  specimen  must  be  carefully  removed  and 
placed  on  it,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  its  position  is  not  changed  ; 
this,  too,  must  he  again  evenly  and  firmly  pressed  as  before,  and  the  im- 
pression will  be  complete,  and  must  be  laid  carefully  aside  to  become  dry. 
A specimen  or  two  can  be  tried  on  a spare  sheet,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  blackened  sheet  is  in  a proper  state  of  preparation,  before  it 
is  attempted  to  take  a very  careful  impression.  This  is  particularly 
valuable  in  preserving  sketches  of  the  leaves  of  rare  and  valuable  plants. 


Our  Trees  and  their  Enemies. — For  the  past  two  or  three  seasons 
our  trees  have  suffered  from  the  attack  of  larva  or  grubs.  Amongst  these 
enemies  (after  little  boys)  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  is  the“Cossus 
ligni  perda,”  the  larva  (grub)  of  the  “ goat  moth,”  called  thus  from  the 
rank  smell,  similar  to  that  of  the  well  known  quadruped,  it  emits,  and 
this  so  strongly  at  times  that  by  it  it  betrays  the  locality  of  its  habitation. 
This  grub  is,  when  full  grown,  the  size  of  the  middle  finger  of  an  adult,  of 
red  brown  colour  on  the  back  and  pale  salmon  underneath,  wilh  a jet 
black  shining,  wedge-shaped  head,  with  which  it  can  lift,  comparatively, 
enormous  weights.  It  feeds,  when  young,  on  the  alburnum,  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree,  and  ultimately  bores  labyrinthian  passages 
through  the  whole  trunk,  causing  certain  ruin.  Even  a single  insect,  if  it 
should  complete  its  destructive  course  in  a circular  way  around  the  stem, 
is  capable  of  laying  low  a tree  of  more  than  fifty  years’  growth  in  two 
seasons.  They  generally  begin  their  pernicious  career  at  the  place  of  their 
birth,  mostly  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  close  to  or  a little  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  where  they  easily  escape  observation  until  the  attacked  tree 
shows  more  apparently  by  its  sickly  looks  signs  of  decay.  This  larva  is 
of  great  endurance,  firm  against  frost  as  well  as  chemicals  generally 
vaunted  as  vermin  killers.  It  requires  two  seasons  to  reach  its  natural 
terms  of  change  into  chrysalis,  lor  which  purpose  it  burrows,  during  the 
month  of  October,  into  the  mould  surrounding  the  stem,  to  enshrine  itself 
into  a firm  cocood,  composed  of  bits  of  wood  and  silken  filament  of  its  own 
fabric,  from  whence,  in  the  spring,  the  goat-moth  issues,  in  order  to 
deposit  a number  of  light  green  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  elm 
trees  in  preference,  but  also  of  other  trees.  In  order  to  diminish  this 
rapacious  insect,  care  should  ba  taken  to  remove  the  mould  surrounding 
the  stems  of  affected  trees,  and  to  burn  or  otherwise  destroy  it,  and  to  keep 
a vigilant  eye  on  the  nests  of  young  larvte  to  dislodge  them  before  they 
have  eaten  their  way  beyond  reach. — Veronica,  in  “ Leamington  Courier" 


Subscribers  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine  who  desire  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, an  1 are  willing  to  interest  themselves  iu  promote  g its  still  wider  circulation,  can 
materially  further  this  object  by  sending  to  the  publisher  the  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  the/  think  aie  likely  to  btcome  subscribers,  who  will  for  wind  to  each  a specimen 
copy  free.  A stamp  must  accompany  each  name  and  address  sent,  to  cover  the  postage 
ot  the  specimen  copy. 
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Proliferous  Hose. — D.  T.  C. — Yours  is  nn  interesting  case,  ns  it  is  but 
seldom  a tree  produces  a large  crop  of  these  proliferous  flowers,  though 
one  or  two  on  a tree  is  not  at.  all  an  uncommon  occurrence.  The  flower 
sent  (like  Boula  de  Nanteuil)  is  of  large  size,  and  with  abundance  of  stout 
petals.  In  the  centre  is  a bunch  of  buds,  six  in  number,  giving  to  the 
flower  a very  singular  appearance.  The  excessive  production  of  these 
monstrous  growths  must  in  your  particular  instance  be  regarded  as  en- 
tertaining, but  in  a general  way  this  sort  of  monstrosity  is  undesirable, 
and  the  question  arises,  can  it  be  prevented  ? We  believe  the  cause  to  be 
over-feeding,  and  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  ground  on  which  this  tree 
stands  was  liberally  manured  last  autumn,  and  that  the  rods  have  got  hold 
of  a body  of  manure  that  has  escaped  being  mixed  up  with  the  soil.  It  is 
a golden  rule  in  all  cases  of  applying  manure  to  blend  it  with  the  soil 
thoroughly,  for  when  dug  in  in  masses  roughly  irregularities  of  growth 
invariably  appear  in  the  crop,  whether  it  be  roses,  cauliflowers,  or  what  else. 

Zonate  Pelargoniums. — T.  L.  B. — The  following  nine  Zonate  varieties  are 
first-rate  for  pot  culture:  Madlle.  Vincent,  white;  Madame  Werle, 

pointed;  Amelina  Grisau,  painted;  Dr.  Bindley,  light  scarlet;  Andrew 
Marvel,  deep  red  ; Herald  of  Spring,  flame  red  ; Mrs.  W.  Paul,  pale  pink ; 
Hibbard’s  May  Queen,  deep  pink;  Tictoret,  pucy  rose.  The  following 
nine  Tricolor-leaved  varieties  are  also  first-rate  for  pots  : Mrs.  Pollock, 
Jetty  Lacy,  Lady  Cullum,  Sophia  Dumaresque,  Titanio,  Sunset,  Italia 
UnitA,  Lady  of  Shallot,  Silver  Star.  As  the  foregoing  list  of  nine  tricolors 
includes  some  that  are  not  to  be  had  at  less  than  from  two  to  three  guineas 
a plant,  we  offer  another  list  of  nine  cheap  tricolors  : Mrs.  Pollock,  Sunset, 
Yellow  Belt,  Mrs.  Benyon,  Oberon,  Argus,  Beauty  of  Guestwick,  Italia 
Unita,  The  Countess.  See  page  206  of  this  year’s  issue  (May  18,  1867) 
for  copious  selections  for  various  purposes. 

India  rubber  Tree. — T.  L. — You  may  remove  the  two  deformed  leaves  by 
cutting  them  off  close  to  the  stem  without  injury  to  the  tree.  You  must 
judge  for  yourself  whether  the  tree  will  be  injured  in  appearance  by  the 
loss  of  those  leaves.  The  plant  should  have  plenty  of  water  now,  and 
occasionally  the  leaves  should  be  cleaned  with  a soft  sponge  and  tepid 
water. 

H.  Tipping. — Your  geraniums  were  all  shrivelled  up  before  they  came 
to  hand.  A cardboard  box  will  never  do  at  this  time  of  year  for  convey- 
ance of  flowers  by  post,  especially  if  they  are  without  any  moist  packing, 
as  yours  were.  Judging  by  the  size  of  the  petals,  we  conclude  that  your 
varieties  are  of  no  value,  but  they  may  be  useful  as  bedders. 

J.  E.  Daniel. — An  index  for  the  numbers,  May  6th  to  December  30tb,  1865, 
inclusive,  was  published  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  volume, 
and  may  still  be  had  at  the  usual  price  of  a number. 

J.  S. — -What  can  it  matter  to  the  horticultural  public  that  servant-maids 
go  to  Victoria  Park  on  Good  Friday  and  enjoy  healthy  exercise  and  fresh 
air?  We  really  do  not  understand  the  purport  of  your  letter;  if  it  is 
intended  to  cast  a slur  upon  any  particular  religious  denomination  or  sect, 
we  do  not  want  it ; but  if  you  are  simply  overjoyed  that  the  poor  of  the  East 
end  of  London  know  how  to  spend  their  holidays  rationally,  our  sympathies 
are  with  you,  and  we  will  hope  to  see  the  servant-maids  enjoying  an 
innocent  frolic  in  Victoria  Park  next  Good  Friday. 

Hybrid  Pelargoniums. — R.  W.  B.  P. — How  these  have  originated  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  in  every  case,  and  probably  few  of  them  are  really  hybrids,  but 
merely  crosses.  A hybrid  must  be  the  result  of  breeding  from  two 
species,  but  within  the  limits  of  a species  there  may  be  any  number  of 
crosses.  We  have  cro3s-bred  sheep  and  cattle,  but  no  one  with  brains 
enough  to  fill  a spoon  would  call  them  hybrids.  The  publication  of  your 
paper  would  not  advance  the  inquiry  at  all ; the  best  it  could  do  would  be  to 
raise  a laugh  at  your  expense.  If  growing  is  your  object  in  addition  to 
discovering  origins,  the  following  will  suit  you  : — Diadematum,  Bridal 
Ring,  Sidonie,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Ignescens,  Madame  Csillag,  Lady 
Mary  Fox,  Uoique. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Pots. — Ne  Quid  Nimis  asks,  “ In  how  small  a pot  w'll 
the  above  flower  effectively,  and  how  many  may  you  safely  venture  on  in  a 
10  or  12  inch  pot  ? I have  got  nice  heads  of  bloom  in  4-inch  pots,  with  the 
soil  as  hard  as  iron.’’  We  presume  the  query  refers  only  to  the  large- 
flowering  kinds,  and  thereto  we  reply  that  we  have  flowered  the  large 
varieties  in  48-size  (5-inch)  pots,  and  had  an  average  of  three  and  four 
splendid  flowers  each.  The  plants,  of  course,  were  on  single  stems,  and 
had  the  aid  of  liquid  manure.  That  is  an  extreme  caso.  In  10  or  12 
inch  pots,  half-a-dozen  flowers  are  as  many  as  can  be  relied  upon  to  have 
them  good  ; but  if  mere  colour  and  not  quality  is  desired,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  carry  all  they  show,  and  the  result  will  be  some  two  or  three 
dozen  flowers  on  the  free  varieties,  but  of  course  no  quality.  Whe  nour 
correspondent  asks  “ how  many,"  we  suppose  him  to  mean  how  many 
flowers,  for  only  one  plant  should  be  allowed  in  a pot.  Again,  our  cor- 
respondent says,  “This  year  one  of  our  growers  in  his  instruction  book 
says  you  cannot  give  the  plant  too  much  room  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth.  This  doctrine  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  old  theory  and  practice, 
so  far  as  I understand  it,  which  is  to  gradually  increase  the  size  of  your 
pots  till  you  come  to  the  flowering  pots;  and  by  their  being  a little  pot- 
bound  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth  they  are  kept  to  a more 
manageable  size,  and  have  a tendency  to  show  flower-buds  earlier.  This 
being  another  case  of  doctors  differing,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  go  to 
the  consulting  physician.”  If  our  correspondent  quote*  correctly,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  expression  “cannot  give  them  too  much  room”  is 
nonsense,  because  one  might  fill  a hogshead  with  soil  and  stick  a cutting 
in  the  centre,  and  still  bo  complying  with  the  author’s  teachings.  But 
the  error  is  not  one  of  practice  but  of  language,  and  is  evidently  intended 
to  guard  the  amateur  against  the  baneful  practice  of  allowing  young 
plants  to  remain  for  a long  time  starving  in  small  pots  containing  only 
poor  sandy  soil,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  the  first  start  in  growing 
ulrnost  every  kind  of  plants  from  cuttings.  If  he  lias  a clear  notion  of 
what  should  bo  done,  though  not  a master  of  language,  ho  would  say,  Be 
careful  not  to  subjeot  your  young  plants  to  severe  checks,  for  it  is  nn  in- 
jury to  cause  a premature  hardening  of  the  wood;  the  best  plants  when  in 
flower  uro  those  that  were  encouraged  to  grow  freely  when  young  ; the 
hardening  of  the  wood  is  n process  proper  to  the  end  and  not  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  growth,  nnd  a pot-bound  condition,  suoh  as  takes  place 
after  the  last  shift  is  accomplished,  is  a condition  eminently  favourable  to 
the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  to  the  subsequent  production  of  fine  flowers. 
“ Ne  Quid  Nimis"  is  just  wrong  in  supposing  that  “ a pot- bound  condition 


in  the  earl  it  r stages  of  growth”  is  beneficial ; it  is  in  fact  injurious;  and 
the  most  successful  exhibitors  are  those  who  take  care  to  keep  their  plants 
always  growing  from  the  first  until  they  are  in  the  flowering  pots,  when 
growing  ceases,  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood  begins. 


BOTTOM  HEAT  FOR  VINES. 

Gardeners  have  for  many  years  felt  that  it  was  exceedingly  unnatural  to 
place  the  branches  of  the  vine  in  a high  temperature,  while  the  roots  were 
in  the  cold  soil  of  the  border  outside  the  house,  and  they  have  had  recourse 
to  various  expedients  to  remedy  this  clearly  recognised  evil.  Hot  fermenting 
dung  and  leaves  have  been  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  border,  which  did 
some  good,  more  by  its  negative  than  its  positive  action,  in  so  far  as  if  the 
heat  from  it  did  not  penetrate  the  border  to  any  depth,  it  at  least,  if  applied 
in  autumn,  prevented  the  escap  < of  the  heat  the  border  had  derived  from 
the  sun  during  the  summer.  Wooden  shutters,  and  in  some  instances  glass, 
have  been  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  border  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  its 
natural  heat.  All  these  methods  were  well  known  to  be  very  defective  ; 
and  it  is  only  of  late  ymars  that  the  heating  of  vine-borders  from  beneath 
by  means  of  hot- water  pipes  has  placed  the  temperature  of  the  roots  as  com- 
pletely under  the  gardener’s  control  as  that  of  the  branches  has  always 
been.  Where  the  expense  of  stone  pavement  for  covering  the  pipes  is  an 
objection  to  its  use,  the  same  end  may  be  arrived  at  by  first  laying  the  pipes 
on  pieces  of  half-inch  round  iron,  resting  on  a smooth  stone  surface,  at  in- 
tervals of  nine  feet  apart.  These  bits  of  iron  will  act  as  rollers,  and  enable 
the  pipes  to  expand  and  contract  without  the  risk  of  “drawing’’  the  joints. 
The  pipes  should  then  be  covered  with  a small  brick  drain  full  of  loopholes 
on  each  side,  taking  care  that  none  of  the  covering  bricks  rest  on  the  pipes. 
From  these  loopholes  hot-air  drains  should  be  run  right  and  left  with  dry 
bricks,  or  by  using  common  drain-tiles,  on  the  top  of  which  six  inches  of 
brickbats  should  be  laid,  and  then  the  turf,  as  alreidy  recommended. 

The  mere  heating  of  the  soil  of  the  border  by  these  appliances  is  not  the 
only  advantage  that  results.  There  is  the  additional  and  important  one  of 
the  constant  passage  of  air  through  the  soil,  forced  up  through  it  when  heat 
expands  that  in  the  air-drains  and  interstices  amongst  the  brickbats,  and 
down  through  it  when  the  air  in  the  drains  cools  and  contracts. 

When  the  difficulty  of  getting  a boiler  fixed  at  a sufficiently  low  level  to 
heat  the  pipes  for  warming  the  border  cannot  be  overcome,  as  must  often  bo 
the  case  where  the  country  is  level  and  the  drainage  bad,  the  best  substi- 
tute is  to  make  all  the  arrangements  as  to  air-drains  I have  described  as 
necessary  when  pipes  are  laid,  and  to  connect  these  subsoil  air-chambers 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  interior  of  the  vinery  by  a series  of  drain  pipes 
along  the  front  of  the  house  near  the  hot-water  pipes.  Along  the  back 
wall  of  the  vinery  construct  an  underground  air-drain,  to  be  connected  by  a 
series  of  pipes,  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  general  underground  air- 
chambers  of  the  border.  From  this  drain  another  series  of  pipes  should  be 
carried  up  the  back  wall  some  seven  or  eight  feet,  where  they  should  have 
openings  into  the  interior  of  the  vinery ; and  if  the  flue  from  the  boiler  is 
made  to  run  along  the  hack  wall  in  such  a way  a<  to  heat  the  air  in  the 
upright  air- drains,  it  will  become  lighter,  and  escape  into  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  the  house ; while  at  the  same  time  a current  of  air  will  pass 
down  the  front  air- pipes,  already  referred  to,  at  a lower  temperature  than 
that  escaping  from  the  outlets  in  the  back  wall,  but  sufficiently  warm  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  roots  of  the  vines.  This  arrangement  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  keeping  the  air  in  the  house  in  constant  motion.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  of  making  such  arrangements  in  foiming  a vine  border 
as  to  admit  of  the  application  of  warm  dung-linings,  which  answer  the 
same  purpose.  It  is,  however,  only  necessary  to  have  heat  applied  to  the 
roots,  as  here  described,  in  cases  where  grapes  have  to  be  forced  early.  If 
the  vines  are  not  started  till  the  beginning  of  March,  they  will  do  perfectly 
well  without  it,  as  is  evident  from  every-day  experience. — W.  Thomson, 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine. 


LISYANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS. 

The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  in  March,  and  as  the  seed  is  extremely 
small,  it  requires  particular  care.  If  deposited  in  the  usual  way  upon  loose 
soil,  the  first  watering  carries  the  seed  along  with  it,  and  hence  the  failure. 
Prepare  the  following  compost : half  loam,  the  other  half  leaf,  peat,  or  bog 
mould,  and  a little  sand  ; place  plenty  of  drainings  in  the  bottom  of  a 48  or 
32  pot ; fill  it  with  the  compost  very  tight,  and  on  the  top  plaoe  half  an  inch 
of  sand  ; damp  the  sand  with  water  to  harden  the  surface  ; sow  the  seed,  and 
sprinkle  a very  little  dry  sand  on  the  top.  Place  a propagating  glass  over 
the  pot,  or  a piece  of  flat  glass  will  do  ; place  the  pot  in  a heat  of  70°  or  80’, 
with  a pan  under  for  future  watering  ; at  no  time  water  on  the  top,  but  the 
pan  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  The  seedlings  will  appear  in  three 
weeks  or  more ; when  about  three  weeks  up,  plant  tlum  singly  in  a 60-pot, 
in  the  same  compost,  with  plenty  of  drainings  in  the  bottom.  Place  them 
again  in  the  back  of  your  cucumber-pit  or  frame ; after  this  you  cannot  give 
them  too  much  water  over  head  and  in  the  pans,  and  by  the  autumn,  if  they 
have  been  kept  in  a good  growing  heat,  they  will  be  fine  little  bushy  plants. 
Top  them  at  every  joint ; in  September  shift  them  into  large  sixties,  merely  to 
keep  their  roots  in  a more  intermediate  state  for  the  winter;  after  this,  all 
top  watering  must  cease,  and  a pan  placed  under  each  pot  to  receive  tho 
watering.  As  the  winter  approaches,  not  a drop  of  water  must  be  allowed  to 
fall  on  the  plant.  The  drier  the  top  mould  next  the  leaves  and  stem,  the 
more  certain  of  preserving  the  plant.  The  best  place  I have  found  is  a one- 
light  pit  heated  with  a lining  of  dung  from  50°  to  60*,  air  being  given  front 
and  back,  so  that  no  damp  can  fix  on  the  bars  and  drop  on  the  plants.  Tho 
second  best  placo  is  tho  coldest  part  of  tho  stove,  very  near  tho  glass  ; I havo 
also  kept  them  well  in  the  warmest  part  of  tho  greenhouse;  in  all  cases, 
water  just  sufficiently  to  keep  the  plant  from  flagging ; if  the  winter  is  dry, 
oneo  a fortnight,  if  damp,  once  a month  or  so.  Towards  tho  end  of  February 
place  them  in  a cucumber-pot  or  frame,  in  a heat  of  from  70°  to  76°,  and 
when  tlioy  begin  a fresh  growth  shift  them  into  ns  large  pots  as  convenient, 
remembering  tho  larger  tho  pot  tho  finer  tho  specimon.  As  tho  spring 
advances,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  givo  too  much  boat  and  moisture.  Tlioy 
arc  very  fond  of  liquid  manure.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  a fine  plant 
in  any  place  approaching  to  a dry  heat,  or  in  a temperature  of  less  than  from 
70°  to  80°.  I have  grown  them  live  inolics  in  seven  days,  nnd  have  had 
six  hundred  flowers  on  a plant  at  one  timo.  In  removing  them  out  of  tho 
pits,  great  caro  must  bo  taken  to  provont  tho  sun  shining  on  them  for  sonio 
days,  as  tho  change  from  a damp  close  heat  to  a dry  house  will  bo  too  much 
forth  m.  By  tho  above  treatment  they  will  come  into  flower  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  keep  blooming  from  two  to  three  months.  It  is  fur  better 
to  grow  this  plant  from  seeds  thau  from  cuttings.  James  Outhill. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  6,  1867. 

Trials  op  peas  have  now  ueen  made  to  a sufficient 
extent  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  all  the  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation ; and  though  we  may  expect  in  the  future  a constant  suc- 
cession of  new  or  professedly  new  varieties,  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  compare  with  established  sorts,  there  will  not  henceforth  be 
felt  that  interest  in  the  subject  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
few  years.  We  reported  in  our  issue  of  June  15th  that  all  the  early 
sowings  of  trial  crops  at  Stoke  Newington  had  perished,  but  that 
sowings  of  peas  made  on  the  2nd  of  May  were  doing  well.  The 
greater  part  of  the  collection  is  now  in  flower,  and  many  of  the 
earlier  kinds  are  in  a tit  condition  for  gathering.  We  shall  in  due  time 
report  upon  the  whole,  but  with  less  detail  than  last  year,  and  we 
shall  again  have  to  show  that  First  Crop,  alias  Carter's  First 
Crop,  alias  Sutton's  Ringleader,  is  the  earliest  variety  in  cultivation, 
and  distinct  in  several  particulars  from  all  others.  Within  a week 
of  this  dahe,  the  distinctive  qualities  in  several  of  the  earlier  sorts 
will,  with  us,  be  most  prominent,  as,  although  it  is  in  the  first 
gatherings  of  certain  kinds  that  we  detect  certain  peculiarities  and 
relationships  of  the  highest  importance,  we  cannot  determine  the 
position  or  value  of  any  one  kind  until  rve  have  observed  it  through 
all  its  stages,  and  have  seen  'hot  only  how  it  lives,  but  how  it  dies. 
As  it  has  been  so  frequently  stated  that  First  Crop  and  Dillistone’s 
Early  are  the  same,  we  would  point  to  two  obviously  distinctive 
features.  The  first  named  comes  into  bearing  and  gives  good  sup- 
plies several  days  in  advance  of  the  second,  but  has  finished  its 
course,  and  may  be  cleared  off  the  ground,  while  the  other  is  still 
fresh,  tolerably  well  covered  with  pods,  and  perhaps  still  showing  a 
few  flowers.  The  variety  which  most  closely  resembles  First  Crop 
is  Dickson’s  First  and  Best,  which  is  a few  days  later  in  affording 
a first  gathering,  but  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  finishes  its  course 
suddenly,  like  the  First  Crop. 

It  is  a matter  of  so  much  importance  to  both  private  growers  and 
those  who  grow  for  market  to  determine  which  amongst  the  many 
is  really  the  earliest  pea,  that  we  must  not  consider  time  or  space 
misspent  if  we  can  promote  the  clearing  up  of  the  questions  that 
have  arisen  during  the  long  and  conflicting  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1865,  when  First  Crop  was 
first  distributed,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  reported  that  it  was  identical  in  every  respect 
with  Dillistone’s  Early.  In  1866  we  pointed  out  the  differences 
between  them,  but  in  that  same  year  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee made  no  report,  for  the  Chiswick  peas  were  destroyed  by 
mildew.  This  year  the-  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  have  the 
start  of  us,  for  their  early  sowings  were  not  destroyed  by  frost. 
They  now  report,  as  in  1865,  that  Dillistone’s  Early,  First  Crop, 
and  Veitch’s  Early  are  perfectly  identical.  But  they  have  made  a 
discovery  of  quite  a startling  nature,  namely,  that  Dillistone’s  Early 
is  not  Dillistone’s  Early,  but  something  else.  They  say  that  the 
confusion  that  has  arisen  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Dillistone  having 
sent  out  a spurious  stock  of  his  Early  pea,  and  they  call  upon  him 
for  an  explanation.  They  do  not  openly  acknowledge  having  made 
a blunder,  but  they  indirectly  confess  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere,  and  throw  the  burden  of  proof  of  what  is  the  actual 
truth  on  a person  who  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  trials  or 
the  discussions.  Men  who  love  the  truth,  without  regard  to  per- 
sons, parties,  and  interests,  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  so  important  a matter.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
Committee  hinted  that  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Carter  were  parties  to  a 
dishonourable  proceeding,  namely,  the  sending  out  of  an  established 
variety  of  pea  under  a new  name,  with  a new  character,  and  at  an 
advance  upon  the  market  price.  They  make  the  same  report  in 
1867  as  in  1865  ; but  they  select  another  victim,  for  now  they 
say  Mr.  Dillistone  is  the  offender,  for  Dillistone’s  Early  of  Dilli- 
stone is  not  Dillistone’s  Early  of  Chiswick,  but  a badly  mixed 
stock  of  Sangster’3  No.  1.  Now  we  know  something  of  Dillistone’s 
pea.  It  has  been  grown  at  Stoke  Newington  every  year  since 
1862,  has  been  obtained  every  year  from  two  or  three  different 
houses,  and  has  always  been  the  same.  The  samples  supplied  by 
Mr.  Clark,  of  42,  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  1865,  were  the  same  in 
growth  and  every  character  as  we  had  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Dillistone  in  1866,  and  agreed  precisely  with  the  description 
of  the  variety  in  the  Chiswick  report  of  1861.  The  Fruit  and 
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Vegetable  Committee  do  not  inform  us  how  they  have  become 
possessed  at  last  of  the  true  variety  ; they  leave  the  whole  affair  in 
a fog,  with  a vague  reference  to  “ a London  house,”  and  call  upon 
Mr.  Dillistone  to  clear  up  that  which  they  profess  to  settle  them- 
selves by  the  aid  of  almost  superhuman  knowledge,  yet  with  the 
vagueness  and  incertitude  that  belong  to  supernatural  things.  Wc 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  cuttle-fish,  which,  when  assailed  by  an 
•enemy,  discharges  an  inky  fluid  which  confounds  its  pursuers,  and 
affords  it  a chance  of  escape  from  a difficulty  under  cover  of  an  ex- 
temporized darkness ; or  of  that  particular  species  of  beetle  which 
naturalists  tell  us  emits  an  abominable  odour  when  involved  in  a 
perplexity,  and  which  keeps  its  enemies  at  bay  by  its  own  repulsive- 
ness. The  position  of  the  First  Crop  pea  is,  at  all  events,  esta- 
blished, and  two  out  of  three  respectable  trading  houses  that  have 
been  vituperated  are  vindicated  by  the  facts,  though  the  intentions 
and  feelings  of  the  Committee  are  as  dishonourable  as  heretofore. 
In  respect  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Dillistone,  we  are  willing  to  wait 
to  learn  the  truth,  and  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  gentleman  will  be 
found  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 


The  judging  of  plants  and  flowers  cannot  be  governed 
by  the  same  rules.  A plant  may  be  well  grown,  but  the  variety 
selected  may  not  be  the  best  in  cultivation  ; a plant  may  be  badly 
grown,  but  may  be  the  best  variety  known  in  its  class  ; and  if  the 
two  are  placed  side  by  side  as  plants,  we  ask  which  is  to  be  placed 
first  and  which  second  ? The  question  is  one  of  some  importance, 
and  amongst  judges  there  appears  to  be  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point.  Some  will  vote  for  the  best  plant  as  a plant 
— that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  contour,  training,  freshness,  abund- 
ance of  flowers,  and  effective  colouring  ; and  some  will  favour  the 
best  flowers,  making  light  of  defective  training  and  that  peculiar 
freshness  and  finish  which  are  by  others  regarded  as  essential  in  a 
specimen.  At  the  first  great  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr. 
Turner’s  great  azaleas  were  placed  second  to  Messrs.  Glendinning’s 
— justly,  as  we  thought,  because  one  of  Mr.  Turner’s  plants  had 
been  half  blown  away  or  frozen  on  the  road,  and  was  in  an  unpre- 
sentable condition ; whereas  Messrs.  Glendiuning’s  were  all  fresh 
and  covered  with  large  flowers,  with  bits  of  bright  green  foliage 
peeping  out  all  over  them ; though,  as  to  size,  Mr.  Turner’s  were 
gigantic,  and  Messrs.  Glendinning’s  were  of  useful  dimensions  for 
embellishing  any  good  conservatory.  But,  at  the  second  great  show 
at  Regent’s  Park,  Mr.  Turner  put  up  a group  of  gigantic  speci- 
mens, which  were  equally  finished  and  fresh  throughout ; and 
Messrs.  Glendinning  presented  just  such  plants  (the  same,  perhaps) 
as  were  so  successful  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  again  obtained  the 
first  position.  In  our  reports  of  these  exhibitions  we  gave  free 
expression  to  our  opinion  on  the  awards,  but  of  course  did  not 
stop  to  argue  the  question.  We  now  ask  if  the  judgment  was  as 
good  in  the  second  instance  as  in  the  first  ? Let  it  be  understood 
that  we  are  cognizant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  in  each  particular 
instance : in  both  cases  Mr.  Turner’s  flowers  were  inferior  to 
Messrs.  Glendinning’s  ; but  at  Regent’s  Park  Mr.  Turner’s  were 
well  matched  in  size,  any  one  of  them  was  equal  to  the  whole 
group  (or  nearly  so)  put  up  by  the  Chiswick  firm,  and  they  were 
literally  sheeted  with  colour,  were  without  blemish,  were  abundantly 
various  in  character,  and  as  specimens  had  no  equals  in  the  entire 
exhibition.  We  repeat,  after  some  deliberation,  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  our  report,  that  they  were  properly  first,  and  those  placed 
first  were  properly  second.  A similar  case  occurred  at  the  last 
Cambridge  show.  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram  put  up  a group  of 
pelargoniums  superbly  modelled  to  convex  outlines,  dense,  leafy, 
flowery,  and  fresh.  Mr.  Headly  put  up  a group  very  finely  turned 
out,  but  wanting  the  finish,  the  brightness,  the  denseness  of  the 
Huntingdon  collection.  But  there  was  this  great  difference  between 
them — Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram’s  were  not  first-rate  sorts ; they 
were  highly  effective  as  to  colours,  but  some  of  them  were  sorts 
that  give  rough  long-petalled  flowers ; whereas  Mr.  Headly’s  were 
in  every  case  the  best  varieties  in  their  several  shades  of  colour, 
and  the  flowers  were  finely  produced,  with  broad  petals,  and  every 
other  peculiarity  that  a florist  would  rejoice  in  and  understand  by 
the  collective  term  “ quality.”  We  cannot  expect  aH  our  readers, 
however  experienced  in  the  judging  of  productions  submitted  to 
competition,  to  agree  with  us  when  we  say  that  in  the  case  of  the 
azalea  competition  at  Regent’s  Park  the  judges  were  wrong,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  particular  competition  referred  to  at  Cambridge 
I they  were  right.  We  repudiate  all  personal  feeling  in  the  matter ; 
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we  arc  anxious  only  about  the  establishment  of  principles.  It 
appears  to  us  that  when  plants  are  to  be  judged,  we  must  not  follow 
the  rules  that  guide  us  in  the  judgment  of  flowers.  A man  may 
select  the  very  worst  varieties,  and  yet  turn  them  out  so  well  as  to 
surpass  by  many  degrees  the  plants  from  another  cultivator  who 
has  made  a better  selection,  yet  has  failed  in  many  respects  to  do 
them  justice.  Are  we,  then,  to  place  selection  before  cultivation  ? We 
think  rot.  Take  an  extreme  case,  for  that  is- always  a proper  mode  of 
determining  a nice  matter.  Suppose  a man  brings  a group  of  pelar- 
goniums finished  in  the  style  of  aTurner  or  Fraser,  say  five  fi  et  across, 
measured  by  a tape  laid  across  from  the  extreme  outer  points,  and  in 
this  group  are  varieties  not  quite  so  good  as  John  Hoyle  or  Fair  Rosa- 
mond. Another  brings  a group  in  48-sized  pots,  just  purchased 
but  comprising  the  very  best  that  can  be  bad,  with  one  or  two 
flowers  each,  superb  in  outline,  and  just  such  models  as  Mr.  An- 
drews would  delight  to  make  drawings  of.  This  is  an  extreme,  an 
impossible  case  as  schedules  are  framed ; but  suppose  it,  and  to 
whom  would  you  award  the  first  prize  ? To  the  specimens  un- 
doubtedly. And  why  ? Because  as  plants  they  are  the  best ! 
A principle  is  a principle ; and  if  it  applies  to  an  extreme  case,  it 
applies  to  all.  That  many  points  should  be  considered  in  judging 
we  readily  admit ; a man  of  one  idea  is  quite  unfit  to  act  as  a judge. 
If  two  groups  of  plants  are  equally  balanced  as  to  merit  of  culti- 
vation, and  we  cannot  make  a distinction  between  them  on  that 
ground,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  see  who  has  the  best 
flowers.  If  in  one  group  there  is  a preponderance  of  ill-formed 
rough  flowers,  and  in  the  other  a preponderance  of  round,  broad- 
petalled,  smooth  flowers,  then  we  say  without  hesitation  the  best 
flowers  must  have  the  first  place;  but  we  must  consider  cultivation 
first,  and  quality  of  flowers  afterwards. 

It  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  judgment  of  the  azaleas  at 
Regent’s  Park,  that  the  judges  were  anxious  to  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  gigantic  plants  that  are  useful  only  on  such  occasions, 
and  that  cannot  possibly  be  turned  to  good  account  in  any  ordinary 
private  establishment.  Mr.  Turner’s  gigantic  azaleas  are  con- 
fessedly show  subjects,  and  Messrs.  Glendinning’s  pretty  little  plants 
are  of  a size  and  shape  that  fit  them  for  many  uses  to  which 
the  others  are  not  applicable.  But  if  we  have  great  exhibitions  we 
must  expect  exhibition  plants,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
judges  are  to  determine,  not  what  is  most  meritorious  amongst  things 
submitted  to  them  there  and  then,  or  what  is  best  adapted  for  this  or 
that  particular  purpose  other  than  the  occasion  which  has  called  them 
together.  Are  judges  to  be  arbiters  of  fashion,  or  of  the  respective 
merits  of  the  things  they  see?  Of  the  things  they  see,  we  say,  for 
fashion  has  a law  of  it  own,  and  if  you  discourage  great  specimens 
for  a few  seasons,  they  will  reappear,  and  again  be  in  favour  ; and  as 
the  fashions  change  in  the  world  at  large,  so  will  the  opinious  of 
judges  vary  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  desirable,  and  they  had 
best  have  nothing  to  do  with  fashion  at  all,  but  judge  plants  as 
plants,  and  leave  all  other  matters  to  settle  themselves.  We  offer 
these  remarks  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  possible,  and  in  the  inte- 
rests of  horticulture  solely.  If  we  are  wrong,  we  are  willing  to  be 
corrected.  Generally  speaking,  the  judging  at  exhibitions  affords 
small  grounds  for  complaint,  but  much  for  satisfaction ; yet  the 
smallest  error  is  worth  consideration,  and  we  can  only  do  justice  to 
all  the  interests  concerned  by  discussing  these  questions  on  the 
broad  ground  of  principle,  leaving  interests  and  personalities  out  of 
the  case  altogether. 


Calceolaria  Disease  has  broken  out  in  several  of  the  great 
gardens  in  the  southern  counties  during  the  past  week,  and  where 
there  was  a brilliant  display  of  golden  flowers  there  are  now 
shrivelled  bits  of  brown  leaves  or  blanks  so  numerous  that  the 
beauty  of  the  beds  is  past  for  the  season,  unless  they  are  at  once  re- 
planted with  some  other  subjects  better  suited  to  endure  hot  sun 
and  drying  winds.  We  saw  in  a contemporary  a few  weeks  since 
an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  disease,  from 
the  pen  of  a writer  signing  “ M.”  ; but  not  a word  was  said  as  to 
prevention  or  cure.  Let  it  be  fungoid,  what  then  ? No  doubt 
Mr.  Berkeley  is  right,  though  it  is  his  peculiar  gift  to  find  fungi 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  probably  he  could  trace  mycelium  in 
the  Reform  Bill.  As  our  contemporaries  occasionally  appropriate 
our  ideas  and  suggestions  without  acknowledgment — an  ancient 
vice  of  high-priced  papers — we  think  it  proper  just  now  to  remind 
our  readers  that  we  have  several  times  pointed  out  a certain  method 
of  preventing  calceolaria  disease.  In  beds  formed  almost  wholly 
of  thoroughly  decayed  and  pulverised  manure  the  disease  never 
apprars.  At  all  events,  during  the  past  seven  years  we  have  treated 
calceolarias  in  this  way,  and  they  have  been  robust  in  health  and 
brilliant  in  appearance  whilst  others  planted  in  ordinary  beds  were 
peristiing.  There  should  be  at  least  nine  inches  depth  of  soil,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  three  or  four  parts  of  manure  rotted  to  powder 
to  one  of  mellow  loam,  and  in  such  a compost  calceolarias  will  make 
a vigorous  growth  and  flower  profusely  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
season.  Of  course,  many  will  say  they  cannot  command  manure 


in  sufficient  quantity,  but  our  business  is  to  state  what  we  know, 
and  if  the  only  soil  fit  for  the  purpose  was  one  consisting  of 
gold-dust  we  should  be  bound  to  chronicle  the  fact. 


The  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Third  Show  took  place  on  Wednesday 
last.  It  was  an  interesting  and  brilliant  affair,  particularly  rich  in  fine- 
foliage  plants,  large-flowering  and  zonale  pelargoniums,  and  new  plants. 
OwiDg  to  the  multiplicity  of  our  engagements,  we  are  compelled  to  defer 
the  publication  of  our  report  till  next  week.  The  attendance  was  not 
large,  and  unfortunately  there  was  so  dense  a fog  throughout  the  after- 
noon that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  see  aDy  of  the  plants  or  flowers  en- 
joy ably. 

The  Birmingham  Rose  Show  proves  to  he  the  best  rose  show  of  the 
season,  whether  because  of  its  later  date  or  because  of  a more  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  rose  in  the  midland  counties  than  elsewhere,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say;  but  we  think  the  date  must  have  much  to  do  with  it. 
Certainly,  for  number  and  quality  of  roses,  the  Birmingham  Exhibition  is 
the  great  event  of  the  season. 

The  Harvest  in  France  has  already  commenced,  and  in  a few  days 
the  Emperor  will  be  presented  with  a loaf  made  from  this  season’s  wheat. 

Farming  the  Prairies. — A correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat 
says : “ The  productive  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  and  Alabama  are  all 
under  cultivation — one  half  in  corn  and  one  half  in  cotton  ; and  what  is 
still  more  gratifying,  the  freedmen  are,  as  a general  thiDg,  working  remark- 
ably well.’’ 

The  Crops  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  reported  to  be 
in  excellent  condition,  and  promising  an  abundant  yield.  For  instance, 
the  Indian  corn  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at  1,200,000,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  868,000,000  bushels  last  year. 

The  Introducer  of  the  Potato. — A wealthy  citizen  of  Berlin  has 
applied  to  the  municipality  of  that  town  for  a site  on  which  to  erect  a 
statue  to  Francis  Drake,  as  the  introducer  of  the  potatoe  into  Europe,  and 
effers  to  subscribe  15,000  thalers  (£2,250)  towards  the  statue. 

Something  New  in  the  Floral  Decoration  way. — A Nashville  paper 
says,  that  at  a recent  wedding  in  that  city  “the  bride  and  bridegroom 
knelt  and  joined  hands  from  opposite  sides  of  a table,  in  the  middle  of  the 
altar,  on  which  was  an  open  Bible  covered  with  a wreath  of  flowers.  A 
beautiful  pyramid  of  flowers  was  suspended  over  their  heads  from  the 
ceiling.” 

Waterproof  Packing  Paper. — The  following  is  a German  recipe : — 
Dissolve  680-4  grammes  (about  1-82  lb.)  of  white  soap  in  a quart  of  water. 
In  another  quart  of  water  dissolve  1-82  oz.  of  gum-arabic  and  5-5  oz.  glue. 
Mix  the  two  solutions,  warm  them,  and  soak  the  paper  in  the  liquid.  Pass 
it  between  rollers,  or  simply  hang  it  up  to  drip,  and  then  only  at  a gentle 
temperature. 

The  Frost  of  May  23,  24,  and  25  last. — The  full  extent  of  the 
mischief  done  to  vegetation  by  the  severe  frost  which  occurred  in  the  end 
of  May  (says  the  Edinburgh  Cowant ) is  only  now  beginning  to  be  fully  com- 
prehended. In  the  gardens,  potatoes,  strawberries,  blackberries,  goose- 
berries, and  red  and  white  currants  have  suffered  severely,  and  will  in  most 
cases  prove  a very  light  crop.  Iffthe  orchards,  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees 
have  also  teen  much  injured.  But  the  ravages  of  Jack  Frost’s  farewell  bite 
have  not  been  confined  to  gardens  and  orchards  alone.  The  woods  and 
hedgerows  have  also  been  subjected  to  the  blasting  influence.  Ash, 
beech,  laroh,  spruce,  and  Scotch  fir  trees  ate  all  more  or  less  brown  and 
withered  in  their  foliage.  The  vales  of  the  Borthwick  and  Teviot  seem  to 
have  suffered  the  most  <f  any  pait  in  this  locality.  The  whins  in  all  the 
fox  covers  around  here  are  quite  brown,  with  hardly  a spot  of  bloom.  The 
generally  beautiful  Galalaw  cover,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  used 
to  delight  the  eyes  of  all  by  the  blaze  of  yellow  bloom  which  arose  from  its 
sides,  is  this  year  as  brown  as  the  winter  heath.  Borthaugh,  Cbapehill, 
and  Drinksune  covers  have  all,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  will  require  two  or  three  seasons  at  least  to  restore  them. 

A Shower  of  Hazel  Nuts  ! — The  following  correspondence  may  inte- 
rest the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Meteorological  Magazine. 

Sir, — I enclose  you  two  extracts  from  one  of  our  Dublin  papers  relative 
to  some  berries,  which  are  reported  to  have  fallen  in  large  quantities  in 
some  parts  of  Dublin  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  Oth  May.  I have  been 
given  two  of  these  berries  ; they  are  in  the  form  of  a very  small  orange, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  blaok  in  colour,  and,  when  cut  across, 
seem  as  if  made  of  some  hard  dark  brown  wood.  They  also  possess  a 
slight  aromatio  odour.  Various  speculations  have  been  given  forth  as  to 
their  origin,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be  worth  much.  If  you  think  the 
extracts  herein  worthy  of  a place  in  your  Magazine,  you  can  insert  them. 
Yours  very  truly,  Arthur  Pim. 

Monkstouin,  Dublin , June  lsi,  1867. 

THE  SHOWER  OF  BERRIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Express. 

Sir, — I have  toen  daily  expecting  to  see  some  notice  of  the  strango 
phenomenon  which  took  place  during  the  tremendous  rain-fall  of  Thurs- 
day night.  None  have  appeared  in  any  of  the  journals.  I hope,  through 
your  columns,  the  public  may  learn  to  what  cause  we  are  to  attribute  the 
shower  of  aromatio  smelling  berries  whioh  fell  over  Dublin  (and,  possibly, 
other  parts)  on  Thursday  night. 

Both  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river  these  berries  fell  in  great 
quantities  and  with  great  force,  some  being  larger  than  the  ordinary 
Spanish  nut.  Numbers  of  these  strange  visitors  were  picked  up  in  Capel 
Street,  in  Damo  Street,  and  Bishop  Street,  and  I am  informed  that  so 
violent  was  the  force  with  whioh  they  descended,  that  even  the  police, 
protected  by  unusually  strong  head  covering,  were  obliged  to  seek  sheltor 
from  the  aerial  fusilade  ! Yours  truly, 

T.C.D.,  May  13 th,  1867.  Rustious  Expeotans. 

Inquirer,  who  has  sent  us  somo  “ small  balls,”  whioh  ho  says  “ fell  in 
large  quantities  on  Thursday  night,"  looality  not  specified,  is  informed  that 
they  ure  simply  hazel  nuts  preserved  in  a bog  for  conturies.  How  they 
came  to  descend  on  him  wo  caunot  say. 
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Importation  op  Provisions. — Tho  grain  nnd  provision  mcrclmnls  of 
Paisley  huvo  rooontly  boon  agitating  in  favour  of  tho  abolition  of  tho 
Customs  duos.  An  association  bus  boon  formod  for  tho  purpose. 

WonKiNQ  Men's  Flower  Shows  oontinuo  to  prosper  and  incroaso. 
There  was  a very  interesting  exhibition  of  tiiis  class  in  Great  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  on  the  28th  or  June,  when  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  gave  array 
the  prizes.  On  Wodnosday  next  n similar  exhibition  will  bo  held  in  Elder 
Walk,  Islington,  when  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh  will  give  nn  nddress.  Mossrs. 
Duncan  and  Drummond  arc  labouring  hard  to  proinoto  an  exhibition  of 
plants  belonging  to  tho  working  classes  of  Edinburgh  on  tho  3rd  of  August, 
when  about  three  hundred  prizes  will  bo  offered.  This  exhibition  will  toko 
placo  in  tho  Corn  Exchange,  Grass  Market,  Edinburgh. 

Destruction  of  Small  Hums. — Every  year  at  this  season  tho  papers 
teom  with  remonstrances  against  tho  wholcsalo  destruction  of  littlo  birds, 
which  causes  so  much  injury  to  tho  crops.  Tho  Minister  of  Agrioulturo 
lias  addressed  a vory  clover  circular  to  tho  mayors  of  France,  enjoining  them 
to  punish  severely  all  persons  caught  in  tho  act  of  netting,  trapping,  &c., 
small  birds,  whose  valuable  services  ns  dcstroyors  of  insects  ho  sots  forth, 
demonstrating  by  statistics  tho  utility  of  these  humble  members  of  tho 
foathory  tribes. 

A Race  for  Cutting  down  Trees. — Our  contemporary,  tho  Athenaeum, 
directs  attention  to  tho  mischievous  effects  of  tho  reckless  cutting  down  of 
trees  in  Franco  nnd  southern  Europe,  where  the  climate  becomes  every  year 
drier,  and  the  soil  is  washed  away  by  destructive  floods,  to  tho  impoverish- 
ment of  tho  whole  provinces.  Warnings  have  long  been  uttered  by  com- 
petent overseers,  but  in  vain ; a sort  of  rage  for  cutting  down  woods  has 
prevailed  for  tho  last  two  centuries.  But  at  length  the  people  most  inte- 
rested— the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  involved — have  begun  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  question,  and  a petition  has  been  laid  before  the  French  Senate, 
which  points  out  that  tho  army  might  be  employed  in  planting  trees  on  the 
now  barren  hill  slopes  and  plains.  It  would  ho  something  now  to  exercise 
soldiers  in  so  peaceful  nnd  beneficial  an  undertaking,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  experiment  tried.  Planting  might  prove  more  profitable  than 
fighting ; plenty  would  replace  penury,  and  the  meteorologists  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a singularly  interesting  experiment. 

Horticulture  amongst  the  Freed  Negroes. — In  the  report  of  the 
Friends’  Association  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  sta'ed  that  the  distribution  of 
garden  seeds  among  the  freedmen,  as  extensively  as  our  acquaintance 
reaches,  has  been  of  peculiar  advantage.  The  evidences  of  last  season’s  cul- 
ture prove  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  charity  in  promoting  industry  and  fore- 
cast. Testimony  was  given  us  showing  that  the  distribution  of  seeds  last 
year  resulted  in  actually  saving  human  life.  The  donation  of  garden  and 
other  seeds  may  seem  a small  matter,  but  when  in  addition  to  the  healthful 
supplies  derived  from  this  source,  we  take  into  account  the  discipline  of 
fencing,  planting,  tilling,  and  the  patient  waiting  for  the  “early  and  the 
latter  rain  ” which  it  involves,  the  influence  must  be  great  upon  a 
people  by  nature  and  education  remarkably  improvident. 

Cultivation  of  Beet. — The  cultivation  of  the  beet-root,  for  the  sake  of  the 
spirit  and  sugar  it  contains,  is  attracting  attention  in  Australia.  The  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from  beet-root  by  steam  has  been  secured  for 
Messrs.  John  Levy  and  Sons,  and  we  learn  from  the  Melbourne  Argus  that 
the  firm  received  from  France  a package  of  200  lbs.  of  beet-seed.  As  illus- 
trating how  disadvantageously  Australia  is  situated  in  these  matters,  we  may 
mention  that  the  original  cost  of  the  seed  was  but  £10  10s , and  yet  the 
freight  from  France  to  Melbourne  amounted  to  £17  10s.  7d. ; the  Customs 
duties  and  charges  connected  with  the  entries  necessary  to  pass  the  goods 
amounted  to  13s.  3d.  ! While  on  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  in  connexion 
with  the  valuable  prize  cup  offered  by  Messrs.  John  Levy  and  Sons,  through 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  best  crop  of  beet  root,  that  the  Board  has 
not  given  attention  to  the  reasonable  suggestion  that  the  adjudication  should 
be  postponed  for  another  year,  as  only  four  competitors  entered  their  names, 
and  the  extent  of  land  under  beet-root  represented  by  those  entries  did  not 
exceed  sixteen  acres.  Such  a competition  as  this,  it  was  obvious,  would 
serve  but  little  the  purpose  for  which  the  prize  was  offered.  The  board, 
however,  had  the  cool  assurance  to  intimate  that  they  had  appointed  four 
gentlemen  to  examine  the  four  crops  entered  for  competition,  and  to  ask 
essrs.  Levy  and  Sons  for  a cheque  to  meet  the  expenses  of  those  judges,  as 
e board  “had  no  funds  at  its  disposal  (the  large  annual  Government 
grant  notwithstanding)  to  apply  to  such  purposes”  ! 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW. 

Saturday,  June  29th. 

The  opinion  held  by  rosarians  who  were  present  at  last  Saturday’s  ex- 
hibition was  that  the  show  was  highly  creditable  alike  to  the  place  and  the 
competitors.  It  has  been  so  bad  a season  that  we  might  not  have  been 
rash  had  we  predicted  there  would  be  no  show  at  all ; yet  despite  a thousand 
adverse  influences,  a dreadful  winter,  a wintry  spring,  and,  not  the  least 
important  of  all,  intense  sunshine  and  a cold  parching  east  wind  three  weeks 
previously,  the  exhibition  of  Saturday  last  was  scarcely  inferior  to  some 
of  the  best  rose  shows  held  there,  and  in  many  instances  the  flowers  shown 
were  truly  magnificent.  There  were  certainly  many  visible  indications  of 
the  unsuitafclene8s  of  the  season  for  a good  bloom  of  roses.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  not  a perfect  group  injany  of  the  large  classes,  not  even  in 
the48’s.  The  finest  collections  contained  faulty  flowers,  and  in  some  instances 
the  faulty  ones  were  so  bad,  as  compared  with  the  splendid  examples  with 
which  they  were  associated,  as  to  prove  that  in  cutting  and  preparing  for 
the  show  the  cultivators  were  severely  tried  to  find  flowers  enough  for  their 
boxes.  A very  interesting  feature  of  this  show  was  the  general  excellence 
of  the  collections  from  amateurs.  We  may  be  bound  to  take  especial  note 
of  trade  contributions,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  trade  can  show  new 
varieties  best,  because  they  obtain  them  first,  and  also  because  of  the 
generally  large  extent  of  their  plantations.  They  are  as  it  were  bound  to 
lead  the  way  and  show  the  largest  collections.  But  the  estimation  in  which 
the  rose  is  held  can  be  judged  only  by  a review  of  the  contributions  from 
amateurs.  If  private  growers  do  not  take  some  pride  and  bestow  some 
care  in  the  cultivation  of  the  flowers,  nursery  manipulations  and  enter- 
prises are  all  in  vain.  It  was  therefore  with  exceeding  satisfaction  that 
the  rosarians  who  met  at  Sydenham  on  Saturday  lust  found  the  amateur 
collections  in  advance  of  the  average  of  former  years,  and  in  many  instances 
the  flowers  were  equal  to  any  that  have  been  seen  at  rose  shows  during  the 
whole  time  that  such  meetings  have  been  instituted.  There  were  some 


novel  features  too  to  give  interost  to  this  meeting.  There  were  prizis 
offered  for  collections  of  yellow  roses,  and  for  collections  of  tea  ond  noisette 
roHcs,  and  our  frequent  suggestions  in  behalf  of  encouraging  pot  rosea 
wore  carried  out,  and  the  result  was  some  good  groups  of  plants.  Interest- 
ing ns  wore  the  collections  of  yellow  roses,  and  tea  nnd  noisette  roses,  they 
wore  soarcoly  effective,  and  wo  cannot  afford  to  tolornto  a single  ineffective 
feature  in  a rose  show.  To  be  sure,  the  lack  of  iff-ct  was  due  in  great 
part  to  tho  lack  of  good  flowers  in  these  classes;  nevertheless  there  is 
weakness  and  indecision  in  groups  of  yellow  and  tea  roses  ; they  roally  want 
strong  colours  to  bring  them  out.  Let  any  of  our  friends  who  saw  all  tho 
flowors  call  to  mind  how  gloriously  slinno  a single  Mari chal  Niel  in  Mr. 
Hedge's  48,  where  it  was  associated  with  high-coloured  flowers,  and  how 
comparatively  weak  in  appearance  was  the  same  rose,  though  well  done, 
in  several  other  instances,  where  it  was  grouped  with  roses  of  its  own  class. 
Probably  the  ends  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  these  now  classes,  might 
be  attained  by  instituting  classes  for  24,  18,  and  12  roses,  to  oomprisi  8,  6, 
and  4 yellow  flowers  respectively.  Suoh  a mode  of  displaying  yellow  roses 
would  enable  the  exhibitor  to  associate  them  with  high-coloured  flowers, 
to  afford  suitable  contrast,  and  the  stands  so  filled  would  have  a charming 
appearanoc.  Wo  may  be  able  to  return  to  this  subject,  and  perhaps 
amplify  the  suggestion ; but  for  the  present  we  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  friends  of  the  rose  world,  while  its  value  can  be  tested  by 
exhibition  facts. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  past  reports  of  Crystal  Palace 
rose  shows  will  remember  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had  to 
record  that  the  affair  was  saved  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth.  We  have  become 
quite  familiar  with  bad  seasons  and  with  an  unsatisfactory  first  bloom. 
Yet  it  is  desirable  to  hold  such  an  exhibition  as  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
as  early  as  possible,  and  we  cannot  fairly  say  that  the  directors  are  in  too 
great  haste  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  show.  Delay  would  cause  it  to  clash 
with  others,  and  the  commercial  considerations  necessarily  compel  the 
promoters  to  the  course  they  follow,  or  at  least  very  nearly  so.  But  there 
is  yet  a possibility  of  fully  gratifying  the  lovers  of  roses  and  of  doing  full 
justice  to  the  flower,  and  that  is  to  hold  another  show  this  year,  say  about 
the  3rd  of  August,  or  at  whatever  date  may  he  best  for  securing  the  best  of 
the  second  bloom.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  classes.  The  greatest  class 
was  that  for  72  varieties,  one  flower  of  each,  and  in  this  there  was  a spirited 
competition.  The  first  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  of  King's  Acre, 
Hereford.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Piltdown,  also 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Cranston’s  First  Prize,  Seventy-two. — Madame  Brianson,  a 
splendid  large  flower,  rather  flat;  Madame  Moreau,  Paul  Ricaut, 
William  Jesse,  Marechal  Souchet,  Margaret  St.  Amand,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Jean  Goujon,  Frangois 
Lacharme,  Madame  Boll,  showing  a big  eye  ; Horace  Vernet,  fine  ; Comte 
de  Nanteuil,  Christian  Puttner,  beautifully  folded,  crimson  purple,  a 
charming  flower;  Thorin,  a fine  rose;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Madame  Pauline  Villot,  Alpaide  de  Rotalier,  Duke  of 
Wellington  (to  call  this  a “Due”  is  simply  to  insult  the  memory  of  one  of 
our  own  heroes),  La  Esmeralda,  Napoleon  III.,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Beauty  of  Westerham,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
Gloire  de  Montplaisir,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Lord  Clyde,  Gloire 
do  Dijon,  Claude  Million,  Madame  Vidot,  Charles  Verdier,  Duchesse  de 
Caylus,  Pauline  Lansezeur,  Madame  Domage,  Madame  Crapelet,  Madame 
Bravy,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Jules  Margottin, 
Baron  Gonella,  King’s  Acre,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Celine  Forestier,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  an  enormous  flower  without  a shadow  of  coarseness; 
Joseph  Fiala,  Madame  Knorr,  Baron  de  Noirmont,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Le 
Rhone,  Louise  de  Savoie,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Pierre 
Notting,  Madame  William,  Prince  Henri  de  Pays  Bas,  Charles  Lawson, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Niphetos,  Lord  Macaulay,  Charles  Margottin,  Admiral 
la  Peyrouse,  Comtesse  Cecile  Chabrillant,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Hector 
Jacquin,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  John  Hopper,  fine;  President,  Souvenir  de 
Charles  Montault. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  Seventy-two. — Xavier  Olibo,  Alpaide  de 
Rotal'er,  Alfred  Colomb,  Sophie  Coquerell,  a saucer;  Marechal  Vaillant, 
Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Claude  Million,  Joseph  Fiala,  Triomphe  de 
Rennes,  Madame  Boll,  Senateur  Favre,  Madame  Caillat,  Maurice  Ber- 
nardin,  Madame  Rivers,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  William  Griffiths, 
Rushton  Radcliffe,  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  Madame  Boutin,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  Due  de  Rohan,  General  Jacqueminot,  Antoinette  Ducher,  a beau- 
tiful closely-built  globular  rose;  Alba  Rosea,  La  Fontaine,  Madame 
Furtado,  Prince  de  Porcia,  Abel  Grand,  Seoateur  Vaisse,  Madame 
Villermoz,  John  Hopper,  Lord  Canning,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Margaret 
St.  Amand,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Leopold  I.,  Victor  Verdier,  Madame 
C.  Wood,  Queen  Victoria,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Madame  Therese 
Levet,  small  but  neat;  Leopold  Hausberg,  President,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Monsieur  Woolfield,  very  large,  globular;  Triomphe  de  Caen,  Dr. 
Andry,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Mdlle.  Gabriel 
Peyronny,  Mdlle.  Margaret  Dombrain,  Le  Rhone,  La  Reine,  Marie 
Baumann,  fine;  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Baronne  A.  de  Rothschild,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Lord  Clyde,  Madame  Derreux  Douville,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Charles 
Verdier,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Lselia,  Madame  Crapelet,  remarkably  fine; 
Madame  Margottin,  Pierre  Notting,  Josephine  Beauharnais,  Frangois 
Treyve,  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Vidot. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  Seventy  two. — Madame  Furtado,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Pierre  Notting,  Gloire  de  Ducher,  La  Ville  de  Sr.  Denis,  Auguste 
Riviere,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  Mdlle.  Gabriel  Peyronny,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Olivier  Delhomme, 
Centifolia  Rosea,  John  Grier,  Baron  Gonella,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Queen 
Victoria,  Frangois  Louvat,  Madame  Vigneron,  Leopold  I.,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Bernard  Palissy,  Mdlle.  Margaret  Dombrain,  Madame 
Caillat,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazeq  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Charles  Verdier, 
a bad  rose  ; Josephine  Guyot,  La  Reine,  Dr.  Andry,  Colonel  de  Rouge- 
mont,  one  of  the  most  horrid  of  the  pancake  class  ; H.  Laurentius,  Louis 
Peyronny,  Due  de  Rohan,  Josephine  Malton,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Vicomte  Vigier,  Marshal  Niel,  La  Tour  de  Crouy,  Gloire  de  Santhenay, 
La  Globuleuse,  a beautiful  globular  shaded  rosp,  distinct,  delicate,  and 
refined;  Baronne  A.  de  Rothschild,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Lamarque,  John  Hopper,  Celine  Gonod,  Margaret  St.  Amand,  Jean 
Lambert,  Souvenir  de  la  MalmaisoD,  Madame  Boutin,  Madame  Fillion, 
Leopold  Hausberg,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  General  Washington,  Madame 
Boll,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  Clfimence  Joigneaux,  Madame 
Charles  Crapelet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marechal  Souchet  (Damaizin),  Caroline 
de  Sansal,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Le  Rhone,  Senateur  Vai'se,  Triomphu  de 
Rennes,  Victor  Verdier,  Senateur  Favre,  General  Jacqueminot,  I'res'dent 
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Mas,  Maurice  Bernardin.  It  appears  from  my  note-book  tkat  in  this  lot 
there  were  duplicates  of  at  least  throe  varieties. 

The  most  eilective  groups  in  the  whole  of  the  exhibition  were  those  in 
the  class  for  forty-eight,  three  trusses  of  each.  The  number  suffices  for 
a fine  display,  and  there  is  more  scope  for  tasty  setting  up  when  three 
trusses  are  allowed.  The  first  prize  for  forty-eight,  from  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  were  doubtless  the  finest  lot  of  roses  in  the  show,  various  in  colours 
and  styles,  most  tastefully  disposed  in  respect  of  buds  and  leaves,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  flovyers  were  grand  in  character  and  marvellously 
fresh.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Piltdown,  presented  a very  fine  collection  in  this 
class,  the  arrangement  of  which  was  admirable. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  First  Prize,  Forty-eight. — Madame  Crapelet, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Mdlle.  Margaret  Dombrain,  Yicomte  Vigier,  Caroline 
de  Sansal,  Joseph  Fiala,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Baronne  A.  de  Rothschild, 
Madame  Boll,  Sfinateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Amabilis,  Maria  Baumann,  Alpaide  de  Rotalier,  Lord  Macaulay,  Maurice 
BernardiD,  Michel  Bonnet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Margaret  St.  Amand, 
Madame  Bravy,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Madame  Rivers,  Senateur  Favre, 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Madame  Caillat,  Leopold  Hausberg,  Comtesse  Cecile  Chabrillant,  Lord 
Clyde,  Victor  Verdier,  La  Brillante,  Claude  Million,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Boutin,  fine;  Louise  Margottin,  Le 
Rhone,  fine;  Madame  Vigneron,  Gloire  de  Santhenay,  William  Griffiths, 
Marechal  Vaillant. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  Forty-eight. — Madame  Crapelet,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
La  Tour  de  Crouy,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Francis 
Louvat,  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Victor  Verdier,  fine;  John  Hopper,  fine; 
Olivier  Delhommp,  Maurice  Bernardin,  SemiramD,  Baronne  Prevost, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  General  Jacqueminot,  Madame 
Hector  Jacquin,  Jules  Margottin,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Dr.  Andry,  Comtesse 
Cecile  Chabrillant,  Auguste  Mie;  Marechal  Souchet,  Baronne  A.  de 
Rothschild,  Josephine  MaltoD,  a beautiful  creamy  rose;  Queen  Victoria, 
very  fine  indeed  ; Leopold  Hausberg,  fine  ; Marechal  Vaillant,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Margaret  St.  Amand,  General  Washington,  rough;  Vicomte  Vigier, 
La  Reine,  Madame  ClSmence  Joigneaux,  H.  Laurentius,  Anna  de 
Diesbach,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Fillion,  Bernard  Palissy, 
Madame  Furtado,  Le  Rhone,  Eliza  Sauvage,  fine ; Xavier  Olibo,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Pierre  Notting,  Celine  Gonod,  rough  and 
almost  coarse. 

Mr.  Cant’s  First  Prize,  Twenty -four. — Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame 
Crapelet,  Madlle.  Margaret  Dombrain,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marie  Baumann,  the 
finest  flower  of  this  fine  variety  in  the  exhibition  ; Madame  Bravy,  Mar- 
garet St.  Amand,  President  Mas,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Rubens, 
Madame  FillioD,  Maurice  Bernardin,  John  Hopper,  Comtesse  Chabrilland, 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  William  Griffiths,  there  was  not  one  good  example 
of  this  in  the  whole  exhibition,  though  it  was  shown  in  very  many  stands  ; 
Le  Rhone,  Victor  Verdier,  Exposition  de  Brie,  very  fine;  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  Madame  Rivers,  Ducbesse  de  Morny,  La  Brillante. 

In  the  amateur’s  sections  Mr.  Hedge,  of  Reed  Hall,  Colchester,  took  his 
old  and  well-kept  plaoe,  and  carried  away  the  first  prizes  in  the  classes  for 
48,  36,  and  24.  The  barriers  were  removed  and  the  public  rushed  in  just 
as  we  were  making  notes  of  the  amateur  collections,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  without  obtaining  particulars  of  the  awards  throughout.  As 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  do  not  advertise  their  prize  lists,  we  shall  have 
to  pass  over  the  names  of  the  winners  of  second  and  third  positions,  which 
we  regret,  because  the  amateurs  are  the  life  of  rose  shows,  as  they  are  the 
source  of  all  power  and  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  rose.  Our 
occasional  and  much-valued  correspondent,  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  of 
Sileby  Vicarage,  Loughborough,  took  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  12  with 
as  charming  a dozen  as  was  ever  seen  on  an  exhibition  table.  I saw  one 
collection  from  an  amateur  who  employed  stonecrop  fora  surfacing  to  the 
boards  with  singular  infelicity.  I was  about  to  turn  up  the  card  to  see  who 
was  the  innovator,  but  the  old  saw  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  “ if  ignorance 
is  bliss,’’  &c.  &c.,  and  I passed  on,  and  just  had  time  to  take  the  names  of 
the  following : — 

Mr.  Hedge’s  First  Prize,  Forty-eight. — Coupe  d’Hebe,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Madame  Crapelet,  Queen  Victoria,  Lord 
Clyde,  L’Enfant  Trouve,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Comtesse  Chabrillant,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Rouillard,  Marie  Baumann,  Louise  Margottin, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Rubens,  George  Prince,  Marechal  Niel,  the  best  example 
of  this  rose  in  the  show,  colour  clear,  rich,  and  rather  deep  yellow  ; La  Ville 
de  St.  Denis,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Pierre  Notting,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  Armida,  Prince  Leon,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Boll,  Caroline 
de  Sansal,  Alphonse  Damaizin,  Moiret,  Souvenir  de  Count  Cavour,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Souvenir  d’Elize  Vardon,  La  Fontaine,  Cloth- 
of-Gold,  John  Hopper,  Madame  Knorr,  Charles  Margottin,  bad;  Auguste 
Mie ; Madame  de  CambacerAs,  Louise  Darzens,  Baron  Gonella,  Joan  of 
Arc,  Charles  Lawson,  Enfant  tie  Lyon,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Adam,  Lord 
Macaulay. 

Mr.  Pochin’s  First  Prize  Twelve. — Charles  Lefebvre,  Anna  de  Dies- 
bacb,  Fisher  Holmes,  John  Hopper,  Madame  Boll,  MarCchal  Niel,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Margaret  St.  Amand,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  Crapelet. 

The  collections  of  yellow  roses  and  teas  have  been  already  remarked 
upon,  and  there  is  little  more  here  to  be  said.  The  teas  were  so  far  unat- 
tractive that  I made  no  note  on  them  at  all,  though  I should  have  done  so 
if  time  had  allowed  ; but  from  the  stroke  of  twelve  by  the  clock  there  is  an 
end  of  reporting,  the  crush  is  too  great,  and  possibly  the  reporters  are  by 
that  time  tired  of  their  work,  and  desirous  of  change  of  occupation.  There 
could  be  no  question  about  the  superiority  of  the  yellow  roses  from  Mr. 
Hedge ; like  all  his  flowers,  they  were  in  charming  condition.  To  wait  for 
the  awards  of  the  jurors  in  this  case  was  needless;  ho  was  inevitably  first. 
Mr.  Bristowe,  gardener  to  G.  Orme,  Esq.,  of  Worthing,  put  up  a boxful 
of  yellow  roses  which  were  far  from  good,  though  it  was  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  trees  they  were  cut  from  aro  admirably  grown  ; the  flowers 
were  rather  spoiled  by  carriage  than  poor  in  the  first  instance,  though  had 
they  been  fresh  Mr.  Hedge’s  would  have  beaten  them  by  a long  stride. 
Mr.  Hedge’s  varieties  were  Marechal  Niel,  Jaunoof  Smith,  most  beautiful; 
Triomphe  do  R-nnes,  L’Enfant  Trouve,  Enfant  de  Lyon.  Mr.  Briatowe’s 
were  L'Enfant  Trouvd,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Sollalerro,  Celine 
Forestier,  Isabella  Gray,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Cloth-of-Gold. 

New  Roses. — Tn  the  (list  plaoe  in  this  section  must  be  placed  Miss 
Ingram,  hhown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  who  has  purchased  the  stock, 
and  will  bo  its  distributor.  This  is  globular,  compact,  thoroughly  double, 
with  a good  centre,  and  stout  petals,  the  colour  pink  utid  Mush  111  the 


centre,  shading  to  soft  white  outside;  a counterpart  of  Mrs.  Rivers,  but  a 
larger  flower,  and  the  plant,  Mr.  Tngram  says,  considerably  hardier  in  con- 
stitution. We  are  not  rich  in  light  roses;  let  us,  therefore,  give  a hearty 
welcome  to  Miss  Ingram.  The  following  varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs, 
Paul  and  Son,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  now  well  known  as  a charming 
rose  of  a class  not  much  enriched  by  the  importations  of  the  past  few  years, 
for  a majority  of  the  new  roses  are  crimson  and  carmine,  and  this  is  a fresh, 
clear,  rosy  pink,  with  shades  of  true  rose  colour.  It  has  abundance  of 
petals,  is  globular,  and  delicately  finished,  indispensable  in  every  good 
collection.  Madame  Moreau  is  a fine  crimson  ro9e,  substantial  in  build  and 
inclining  always  to  be  massive,  a fine  depth  of  colour,  and  in  every  respect 
first-rate.  Exposition  de  Brie , a fine  high-coloured  rose.  King's  Acre  has 
been  fine  in  every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  shown  this  year,  illus- 
trating a remark  Mr.  Pochin  made  to  me,  that  “ every  rose  has  its  season.” 
Since  it  was  first  shown  by  Mr.  Cranston,  and  made  a sensation  by  its 
splendour,  it  has  not  looked  so  well  till  now;  indeed,  we  began  to  question 
the  character  given  to  it.  "When  good,  as  it  is  this  season,  it  is  a first-class 
rose.  Ville  de  Lyon , apparently  a fine  showy  rose,  but  in  this  case  rather 
bleached  and  showing  a bright  yellow  eye.  Monsieur  Boncenne,  laree  im- 
bricated, deep  velvety  purple,  fine  but  flat,  and  showing  an  eye.  Elizabeth 
Vigneron,  large,  rosy  pmk,  good,  if  not  coarse.  Charles  Margottin , bright 
carmine,  large  and  showy,  but  thin.  John  Grier,  Achille  Gonod,  thin; 
Charles  Rouillard,  Duke  of  Wellington,  thin  ; Madame  Fillion . Fisher  Holmes, 
imbricated  and  camellia  like,  brilliant  red,  first-rate;  Madame  Gustave 
Bonnet,  not  well  shown,  but  possibly  a good  rose  ; Josephine  Beauharnait, 
delicate  rose  with  silvery  edges,  the  form  good,  a beautiful  flower;  Madlle. 
Marie  Rady,  red  with  whitish  edges,  doubtful ; Felix  Genero,  fine ; Prince 
de  Porcia  : this  is  described  as  carmine,  but  it  probably  approaches  nearest 
to  scarlet  of  any  rose  in  cultivation,  it  is  moreover  good  in  character,  though 
apparently  thin.  Michel  Bonnet,  a good  model  for  a pancake,  or  for  a mask 
for  Polyphemus,  the  eye  being  very  distinct.  Sceur  Thecle,  thin  ; Charles 
Verdier,  poor ; Alfred  Colomb,  a fine  rose,  the  form  superb,  and  the  petals 
thick  and  well  packed,  colour  fiery  red  ; likely  to  be  a famous  show  rose  for 
at  least  ten  years  to  come.  Abel  Grand,  not  at  all  grand,  the  colour  is  a nice 
shade  of  silvery  rose,  and  that  is  its  only  good  quality ; Camille  Bernardin , 
fine  in  form  and  substance,  colour  bright  red  edged  with  white,  first-rate. 
La  Tendresse,  beautiful.  Carl  Coers,  a very  bad  purple.  Antoine  Ducher, 
good;  Thorin,  fine;  Margaret  Anaud,  first  rate;  Madame  Thirbse  Levet, 
Xavier  Olibo,  a most  distinct,  brilliant,  and  beautiful  flower.  Madame 
Margottin,  Comte  Litta,  bad ; Madlle.  Margaret  Dombrain,  quite  second- 
rate,  though  pretty,  the  colour  delicate  blush;  Maurice  Bernardin,  one  of 
the  best  ot  all  roses,  new  or  old ; Chevalier  Nigra,  a beautiful  flower  of  a fine 
rose  colour,  like  Baron  Gonella,  but  filled  up  in  the  centre  in  an  almost 
conical  form  ; Gloire  de  Ducher,  deep  purple,  a good  example  of  its  class. 
Belle  Normande,  a pretty  light  rose  coloured  flower ; Jean  Lambert,  large  and 
full,  neatly  rolled  up  like  Xavier  Olibo,  and  very  curious  and  pretty  in  bud, 
colour  cerise  shaded  scarlet.  Comte  Alphonse  de  Serenye,  red  tinted  purple, 
middling.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  like  Exposition  de  Brie  and  Madame 
Moreau,  a good  rose,  promising  indeed  to  be  quite  first-rate.  Triomphe  de 
Soissons,  not  so  good  as  Emotion.  Souvenir  de  William  Wood,  a companion 
to  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  but  darker  in  colour;  it  has  the  fault  of  weak 
footstalks,  and  is  a very  superior  flower.  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  bright  rose, 
commonplace;  Dr.  Andry,  bright  shaded  red,  good  ; Souvenir  de  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre,  large,  imbricated,  velvety  crimson,  fine. 

Many  miscellaneous  subjects  were  shown,  but  space  caDnot  be  afforded 
for  detailed  notices  of  them.  Mr.  Cowan,  gardener  to  — Hutchinson,  Esq., 
Croydon,  presented  a specimen  of  Peristeria  alata,  the  Dove  orchid,  with 
seven  spikes  of  flowers,  standing  six  feet  high,  a fine  example  of  an  eminently 
interesting  plant.  Mr.  Sleat  put  up  a fine  lot  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  straw- 
berry, some  in  pots  and  some  gathered  from  the  open  ground ; they  were 
of  great  size  and  beautifully  coloured.  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co. 
made  a beautiful  group  of  tricolor-leaved  and  other  geraniums,  and 
received  an  extra  prize  for  them.  The  varieties  were  Prince  of  Wales, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Oberon,  Titania,  and  others  that  have  been  described  in 
former  reports.  S.  H. 


EXHIBITION  OF  WINDOW  FLOWERS,  DEAN’S  YARDl 
WESTMINSTER. 

Some  time  ago  a committee  of  gentlemen  resolved  on  forming  a society 
for  the  promotion  of  window  gardening  among  the  working  classes  in  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  and  on  Friday 
the  annual  lute  of  the  association  was  held  in  Great  Dean’s  Yard.  The 
specimens  sent  in  for  competition  were  ranged  in  two  tastefully-constructed 
marquees  in  the  enclosure,  and  when  we  consider  the  streets  in  whioh  they 
were  reared,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  what  are  necessaries  in 
floriculture,  light  and  air,  they  not  only  constituted  a satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  success  of  the  society,  but  also  a strong  incentive  to  others  to  found 
similar  associatious  in  other  districts  of  the  raetroplis.  A fuchsia  plaDt, 
which  obtained  the  first  prize  in  its  class,  was  a conspicuous  object  of 
attraction.  It  was  fully  6ft.  high  and  4ft.  wide.  The  following  is  a list  of 
the  principal  prizes,  with  the  names  of  those  to  whom  they  were  severally 
awarded  : — Class  1. — Working  Men  and  Women  : Fuohsias,  Alfred  Fill- 
wood,  lamplighter,  2 Philip  Street.  Geraniums,  Mrs.  Ann  Fillwood. 
Annuals,  Mrs.  Leigh,  5,  Bowling  Street.  Class  2. — Doraestio  Servants  ; 
Fuchsias,  Mary  Ann  Robinson,  3,  Smith  Square.  Geraniums,  Caroline 
Williams,  3,  Smith  Square.  Class  3 — Children  in  paroohia),  national,  infant, 
Sunday,  and  ragged  schools  : Fuchsias,  Ellen  Fillwood.  Geranium'',  G.  H. 
Smith,  8,  William  Street.  Annuals,  Sophia  Mullins,  21,  New  Peter  Street. 
Pi  izes  were  also  awarded  in  a class  open  to  all  persons,  ami  in  another,  in  whioh 
inmutes  of  workhouse  and  hospital  wards  oompeted.  For  the  latter  division 
the  rewards  wore  some  beautiful  coloured  prints,  presented  to  the  socioly 
by  Miss  liurdott  Coutts.  Among  those  present  on  the  grounds  were  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Lord  Ebury,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Lady  Augusta  Sianley,  Miss  Stanley,  and  an  unusually  numerous  company 
of  other  ladies  and  gentlemen.  After  the  distribution  of  prizes,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  spoke  from  a rostrum  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure, 
Baid  that  ho  hnd  to  congratulate  alike  the  founders  of  the  society  and  those 
who  had  followed  in  their  footsteps.  The  real  value  of  such  a society  as 
that  might  bo  estimated  by  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  inspect  the 
various  districts  of  whioh  tho  metropolis  was  oomposed.  Its  benefits  were 
great  us  regarded  its  niorul,  religious,  and  physical  effects.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  undertake  the  care  of  llowors  without  giving  them  u proper  supply 
of  light,  an,  and  wutor,  and  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  so  refining 
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nn  occupation  miiHt  noeessal'ily  make  nn  application  of  itH  conditions  to 
their  own  existence.  He  could  tell  them  from  his  own  experience  that  n 
high  degree  of  civilization  had  been  Introduced  into  hoiiio  regions  of 
London  by  the  culture  of  Mowers,  for  with  it  camo  the  admiration  of  God's 
works,  and  thanksgivings  for  His  blessings.  Everything  which  oonperned 
plants  and  Mowers  was  by  an  easy  transition  mode  opplicuble  to  ourselves. 
Tho  children  who  hud  won  prizes  that  day  were  deserving  of  all  praise, 
but  there  were  in  the  metropolis  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  for 
whose  religious  and  physical  culture  they  should  earnestly  strive  to  provide. 


GREENWICH  PINK  SHOW. 

The  Greenwich  Amateur  Florioultural  Society’s  Pink  show  took  place, 
on  Monday  last,  at  Orchard  Ilill,  Greenwich.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  first, 
Mr.  Steer,  of  Klthnm,  Kent,  with  Msclonn’s  Earnest,  Marianne,  ltev.  George 
Jeans,  Mnolean’s  John  Ball,  Turner’s  Delicate,  Elcho,  Colchester  Cardinal, 
Steer’s  ltose  of  Kent,  Turner’s  Blondin,  Turner’s  Constant,  Beautiful, 
Maclean’s  Mary  Ann.  Second,  Mr.  R.  Cronk,  with  Christabel,  Miss, 
Nightingale,  Delicate,  iEsop,  Celestial,  Blondin,  John  Ball,  Mary  Ann, 
Bertram,  New  Criterion,  Volunteer,  Amelin.  Third,  Mr.  Guernn,  of  New 
Cross,  with  Eva,  Mary  Ann,  Bianca,  Miss  Nightingale,  Bertram,  Delicata, 
Purple  Perfection,  Constance,  Marianne,  Beautiful,  Rev.  G.  Jeans,  Miss 
Stevens.  Fourth,  Mr.  Rose,  of  Now  Cress,  with  Marianne,  Bertram, 
Elcho,  Purple  Perfection,  Constance,  Mary  Ann,  Charles  Williams, 
Earnest,  Scarlet  Gem,  Kentish  Volunteer,  Beautiful,  Picturata.  There 
were  several  other  collections  in  which  we  noticed  beautiful  examples  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Williams,  Maclean’s  Device,  Maclean’s  Evening  Twilight, 
Star’s  Mrs.  Gardens,  Bonny  Jean,  Maclean’s  Kentish  Volunteer,  Maclean’s 
Lizzie,  Turner’s  Pioturata,  Maclean’s  Clara,  Turner’s  Bianca,  John  Ball, 
Blondin,  Delicata,  Rev.  G.  Jeans,  Elcho,  Colchester  Cardinal,  Device, 
Marian,  Roso  of  Kent,  Charles  Williams,  Beautiful.  Seedlings  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Martin,  the  best  being  Marksman  and  Hermit.  Mr.  Howell 
brought  forward  an  exceedingly  pretty  silver-edged  tricolor-leaved  gera- 
piurn,  and  a capital  lot  of  seedliDg  varieties  of  shrubby  calceolarias. 


SNAILS  AND  SLUGS. 

The  long  and  almost  uninterrupted  prevalence  of  wet  weather  has  this 
season  encouraged  snail  and  slug  propagation  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
extent ; and  the  unusual  lowness  of  the  temperature  throughout  the  spring 
months  having  weakened  and  retarded  plant  growth,  garden  as  well  as  field 
crops,  and  especially  those  of  the  brassica  family,  have  been  rendered  more 
than  ordinarily  susceptible  of  injury  and  destruction  from  the  ravages  of 
these  slimy  herb-devouring  members  of  the  great  mollusca  group.  Hence 
not  only  amateurs,  but  even  experienced  cultivators,  have  been  driven  to 
make  use  of  all  known  remedies  for  removing  or  lessening  what  they  have 
found  to  be  an  insurmountable  destructive  nuisance.  A celebrated  horti- 
cultural author  has  stated  snail-hunting  and  slug-picking  to  have  been  a 
stereotyped  recommendation  since  the  days  of  Mascall.  The  intelligence 
of  the  present  day  precribes  for  their  complete  annihilation  the  inexpensive 
easily-prepared  application  of  caustic  lime.  Lime  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
best  specifics,  although  not  by  any  means  a sovereign  remedy.  The  fact  is, 
in  the  appliance  of  this,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  modes  employed  for  their 
extirpation,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  difference  in  the  natural 
habits  of  the  various  kinds,  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  generally  and 
troublesomely  prevalent,  consist  of  six  in  all — namely,  two  species  of  snails 
and  four  of  slugs  : — 

1.  The  Brownish-Shelled  Snail  ( Helix  aspersa),  Muller. — The 
full-grown  shells  of  this  snail  are  larger  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
common  native  species,  thin  or  delicate  in  texture,  and  generally  of  a dull 
lightish  brown  colour,  with  chocolate-brown  bands,  interrupted  or  marbelled 
with  very  pale  coloured  streaks.  Its  habits  are  strictly  nocturnal,  seeking 
shade  and  shelter  during  the  day  in  holes  of  walls,  under  stones,  in  box- 
wood edgings,  &o.  It  is  most  abundant  in  places  which  have  been  long 
under  cultivation,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  towns,  near  old  residences,  &c. 
It  was  formerly  much  in  repute  as  a remedy  for  pulmonary  affections ; and 
is  one  of  those  kinds  deemed  edible  in  countries  where  snails  are  esteemed 
culinary  delicacies. 

2.  The  Variable-Shelled  Snail  (Helix  nemoralis),  Linnaeus. — Shells 
smaller,  harder,  and  more  globular  than  those  of  the  last,  remarkably 
variable  in  colouring,  frequently  very  distinctly  and  beautifully  banded,  and 
sometimes  of  a uniform  whitish  or  other  colour,  but  never  mottled  nor 
marbled.  A very  common  species,  frequently  most  abundant  where  the 
preceding  is  rarest;  compared  with  which  it  is  somewhat  less  nocturnal  in 
its  habits,  and  more  generally  diffused  over  ground  surfaces  which  afford 
little  shelter  except  what  is  supplied  by  plants,  clods,  and  small  stones. 

3.  The  Small  "Whitish  Slug  (Umax  agrestis),  Muller. — This  smallish 
lightish-brown  species,  the  commonest  and  most  voracious,  as  well  as  the 
most  active,  of  the  tribe,  is  abundant  everywhere,  in  gardens,  cultivated 
fields,  and  waste  ground,  sheltering  in  very  clear  and  dry  weather  about 
the  base  of  plants,  under  clods,  stones,  &c.,  and  going  abroad  to  feed  at 
night,  as  well  as  in  dull  and  rainy  days. 

4.  The  Large  Gray  Slug  ( Limax  einereus),  Muller. — Is  the  largest  of 
our  land  molluscs,  being  often  from  five  to  six  inches  in  length  ; of  a dull 
brownish  colour,  mottled  or  spotted  with  black.  It  seeks  shelter  from 
drought  and  sunshine  under  stones,  blocks  of  wood,  large  plants,  &c.,  going 
out  to  feed  an  hour  or  two  before  nightfall,  as  well  as  throughout  the  day, 
when  the  weather  i3  dull  and  moist,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require  fur- 
ther discriptiou. 

5.  The  Large  Black  Slug  ( Arion  empiricorum),  Ferussac. — Is  so 
well  known  as  to  need  no  description.  It  is  more  sluggish  or  slow  in  its 
movements  than  the  last,  which  it,  however,  very  much  resembles  in  its 
other  habits.  And  although  generally  jetty  black,  it  is  occasionally  to  be 
seen  of  various  shades,  some  of  them  so  light  as  to  lead  to  its  being 
considered  a different  species. 

6.  The  Small  Blackish  Slug  ( Arion  horUnsis),  Ferussac. — Also 
termed  by  gardeners  the  small  blue  and  the  yellow-bellied  slug.  The 
ordinary  colour  of  this  slug  is  a dull  bluish  black,  but  it  varies  much  in 
different  individuals,  being  in  some  approaching  to  white.  In  the  young 
state  it  is  whitish  underneath,  but  it  there  often  assumes  a dull  yellowish 
colour  in  older  specimens,  from  which  it  has  obtained  one  of  the  above 
names.  It  differs  from  all  the  preceding  by  being  more  underground  in 
its  habits,  seldom  appearing  on  the  surface  except  in  damp  weather,  arid 
may  frequently  be  seen  in  twos  or  threes,  clustered  and  curved  round  the 


stems  of  young  brassica,  and  especially  those  of  cauliflower,  where  they 
often  remain  till  they  have  eaten  the  stems  so  far  through  as  to  kill  the 
plants;  and  it  is  also  not  unfrequent  on  tho  tubers  of  garden-grown  po- 
tatoes, oven  when  they  are  throe  or  four  inches  under  the  surface. 

Newly  slaked  or  caustic  lime,  os  before  mentioned,  is  an  excellent  snail 
and  slug  anniliilator,  but  it  must  he  applied  when  and  so  as  it  can  reach 
them  most  effectually — that  is,  in  the  evenings,  or  alter  nightfall,  when 
they  are  abroad  and  laithest  from  llioir  sheltered  haunts,  or  in  dull  days 
after  rain-falls;  for  if  applied  during  dry  sunny  days  it  will  only  have  the 
effect  of  restricting  them  to  their  haunts  till  the  lime  loses  its  caustic  or 
burning  qualities,  which  it  very  soon  does,  and  roust  consequently  be 
renewed  frequently  if  the  weather  is  dull  and  showery.  It  is  best  also  to 
apply  it  when  the  plants  are  dry,  so  as  it  will  not  adhere  to  their  surface, 
and  it  should  be  spread  on  so  thickly  as  to  whiten  the  surface  of  thf^iSoil. 
But  instances  will  occur  when  this  whiteness  will  bo  deemed  unsightly, 
and  where  night  sprinklings  of  lime-water  from  the  rose  of  a watering 
pan  may  be  given  in  place  with  equally  beneficial  effects  ; and  it  is  par- 
tially useful  for  clearing  them  from  strawberry  beds  between  the  setting 
and  ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  undiluted  liquid  manure  drainage  of  byres 
and  stables  is  another  very  effectual  agent  in  the  destruction  of  snails  and 
sings,  more  especially  of  the  latter;  but  it  must  be  used  with  caution,  for 
although  it  may  be  applied  with  impunity  to  the  different  kinds  of  brassicae, 
it  is  too  overpowering  in  its  effects  for  many  other  plants.  It  is  only  such 
as  these  two  liquid  appliances  by  which  No.  0 can  be  got  at  in  its  under- 
ground works  of  destruction,  where  it  is-  secure  against  the  reach  and 
influence  of  any  dry  surface  appliances. 

Broken  or  chopped  barley  chaff  scattered  around  plants  is  a good  safe- 
guard against  both  snails  and  slugs,  as  it  adheres  to  and  annoys  them  if 
they  attempt  to  pass  over  it;  but  it  is  also  unsightly,  and  so  only  suitable 
for  defending  special  plants.  When  their  depredations  are  dreaded  in 
select  flower  beds,  rockeries,  or  other  places  of  moderately  limited  extent, 
they  may  be  tapped  by  laying  cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves  about,  on  which, 
by  the  aid  of  a lantern,  they  may  be  seen  and  gathered  off  an  hour  or  two 
after  dark.  This  is  of  all  modes  the  most  successful  for  dealing  with  the 
Helix  aspersa  (No.  1);  and  if  preserved  till  next  day  these  will  prove 
highly  acceptable  feeding  for  both  ducks  and  hens,  which  have  no  difficulty 
in  breaking  through  the  tender  shells  and  extracting  their,  to  them,  highly 
acceptable  contents. 

Many  kinds  of  singing  birds  and  other  wild  fowl  are  good  snail  and  slug 
destroyeis;  and  it  is  curious  to  watch  a common  thrush  in  its  laborious 
exertions  of  attempting  to  swallow  a four  or  five-inch  long  Limax  einereus 
(No.  4),  in  which,  if  undisturbed, it  generally  perseveres  till  its  efforts  are 
crowned  with  success.  Tame  sea-gulls  are  great  devourers  of  land  as  well 
as  water  molluscs,  and  one  or  two  are  frequently  kept  in  large  gardens  for 
that  purpose  ; and,  with  'the  same  view,  ducks  and  ducklings  are  often 
drafted  from  the  poultry  yard  to  the  kitchen  garden  after  showers  or  in 
mild  evenings,  the  ducklings  being  usually  preferred,  in  consequence  of 
their  light  weight  rendering  them  less  injurious  to  young  crops  and  newly 
dressed  ground  than  their  full-grown  seniors.  Passing  a heavy  roller  over 
the  ground  when  snails  and  slugs  are  abroad  is  sometimes  done  with  the 
view  of  crushing  them  to  death,  but  it  is  a mode  only  applicable  to  ceftain 
crops,  and  generally  more  suitable  for  those  of  the  field  than  of  the  garden, 
although  it  may  be  performed  when  they  are  over-abundant  on  ornamental 
greens  and  grass  lawns,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  done  on  heavy  soils 
when  theyare  over-saturated,  or  it  will  be  likely  to  bind  and  harden  them 
too  much.  Dry  soot  and  soot-water  are  other  applications  recommended 
for  destroying  slugs,  but  soot  in  any  form  is  less  deadly  in  its  effects  than 
lime,  and  for  obvious  reasons  not  so  generally  suitable. — The  Farmer. 


VEGETABLE  MONSTROSITIES  AND  RACES. 

The  discussion  recently  excited  by  MM.  Dareste  and  Sanson,  as  to 
whether  monstrosities  in  the  animal  kingdom  can  give  rise  to  distinct 
races,  recalls  to  my  mind  teratological  facts  which  appear  to  demonstrate 
that  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  vegetable  world. 

To  avoid  doubt,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  I use  the  word  monstrosity 
in  its  ordinary  botanical  sense,  that  of  notable  departure  from  forms  that 
are  tjpical,  or  reputed  to  be  such.  There  is  a marked  distinction  between 
monstrosities  incompatible  with  reproduction  and  those  which  do  not  im- 
pair the  reproductive  faculty.  It  is  of  the  last  only  I have  now  to  speak. 

Well  attested  facts  seem  to  me  to  place  beyond  doubt  that  considerable 
anomalies  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  are  usually  classed  amongst 
teratological  facts,  are  faithfully  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  become  the  salient  characters  of  new  races.  Horticultural 
practice  might  have  furnished  a great  number  of  such  instances  if  they  had 
been  collected,  and  verified  by  experiment;  but  I shall  only  cite  a few, 
because  they  are  the  only  ones  which  I know  to  have  been  examined 
scientifically,  and  they  suffice  to  establish  the  principle  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  anamolies,  by  sexual  propagation  through  an  indefinite  series 
of  generations. 

The  first  fact  of  this  sort  shall  be  borrowed  from  Professor  Goppert,  of 
Breslau.  A poppy  exhibited  the  curious  anomaly  of  the  transformaiion  of 
part  of  its  6tamens  into  carpels,  from  whence  resulted  a crown  of  secondary 
capsules  round  the  normal  and  central  capsule,  whose  development  was 
complete.  Many  of  the  little  additional  capsules  contained,  as  well  as  the 
normal  capsule,  perfect  seeds,  capable  of  reproducing  the  plant.  In  1849, 
Professor  Goppert,  hearing  that  a field  of  these  monstrous  poppies  existed 
a few  miles  from  Breslau,  caused  to  be  sown  in  the  following  year  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  seed  taken  designedly  from  the  noimal  capsules,  and 
almost  all  the  plants  springing  from  this  seed  exhibited  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  the  monstrosity  of  the  preceding  generation.  I do  not  insist  upon 
these  facts,  because  observation  of  them  was  not  carried  to  a sufficient 
extent,  and  it  might  be  found  that  the  number  of  generations  was  not  large 
enough  to  conclude  from  them  the  stability  of  the  anomaly. 

This  doubt  does  not  affect  the  following  case: — Cultivators  of  ferns 
know  that  these  plants  are  very  subject  to  variation,  and  that  some  of  them 
exhibit,  even  in  a wild  state,  veritable  monstrosities  in  the  conformation  of 
their  leaves.  These  monstrosities  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors,  and 
are  regarded  as  excellencies,  for  which  a high  price  was  paid.  Now  they 
are  easily  and  abundantly  procured  by  simply  growing  spores  taken  from 
the  abnormal  part  of  a fertile  frond.  When  the  frond  has  remained  in  a 
normal  state,  the  spores  give  rise  to  normal  plants,  while  those  from  mon. 
strous  parts  of  the  same  frond  are  sure  to  produce  plants  affected  by  same 
kinds  of  change.  During  many  years  that  this  method  of  propagation  has 
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been  employed,  the  transmission  of  the  monstrosity  has  not  been  contra- 
dicted by  experience. 

Very  considerable  anomalies,  which,  eyen  more  than  those  just  cited, 
may  be  called  monstrosities,  are  observed  in  three  species  of  edible  gourds, 
plants  which  have  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  have 
never  been  found  in  a wild  state.  These  anomalies  have  the  peculiarity 
of  characterising  races  that  are  sharply  divided  and  very  persistent,  and 
which  maintain  themselves,  in  spite  of  change  of  locality  and  climate,  and 
partially  resist  crossing  with  other  races  of  the  same  species.  The  date  of 
their  origin  is  unknown,  and  we  cannot  now  tell  under  what  influences  they 
were  formed-.;  but  as  the  species  are  all  domestic,  it  is  probable  that  some, 
if  not  all,  have  been  produced  by  cultivation.  Among  them  is  a race  of 
common  gourds  {Cucurbita  pepo)  in  which  the  tendrils  convert  themselves 
into  a sort  of  branches  bearing  leaves,  flowers,  and  often  fruits.  There  are 
also  numerous  races  of  the  same  species  producing  deformed  fruits,  warty, 
and  particoloured,  and  which  transmit  their  peculiarities  with  their  seed  so 
long  as  they  are  not  modified  by  crossing. 

A still  more  remarkable  example  is  afforded  by  a small  race  of  pumpkins, 
C.  maxima,  which  we  have  received  from  China,  and  observed  for  many 
'years  in  the  Museum.  It  differs  from  the^typical  form  of  the  species  by 
the  ovary  and  the  fruit  being  entirely  free,  and  the  tube  of  the  calyx  being 
reduced  to  a sort  of  disk  {plateau),  serving  for  the  support  of  the  carpels ; 
notwithstanding,  the  complete  adhesion  of  the  ovary  to  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  is  stated  by  authors  to  be  an  essential  character  of  the  family  of  the 
Cucurbitaceae.  This  example  shows  how  great  the  extent  of  variation  may 
be,  and  wbat  fixity  they  may  acquire  when  once  produced. 

The  next  fact  of  which  I have  to  speak  is  quite  recent,  and  has  already 
been  brought  before  the  Academy  by  Dr.  Godron,  Professor  of  Botany,  at 
Nancy.  In  1861  M.  Godron  found,  in  a crop  of  Datura  tatula,  a species 
with  very  spiny  fruit,  a Bingle  individual,  in  which  the  capsule  was  perfectly 
smooth,  and  unarmed.  Seeds  taken  from  this  oapsule  gave,  in  1862,  a 
batch  of  plants,  all  of  which  reproduced  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
from  which  they  sprang.  From  their  seed  grew  a third  generation,  simi- 
larly smooth,  and  in  1865  and  1866  I saw  at  the  Museum  the  fourth  and 
fifth  generation  of  this  new  race,  in  all  more  than  100  individuals,  not  one 
of  which  manifested  the  least  tendency  to  reproduce  the  spinous  character 
of  the  species.  Crossed  with  this  last  by  M.  Godron  himself,  the  unarmed 
race  produced  mule  plants,  which  in  the  succeeding  generation  returned 
to  the  spiny  form,  and  the  unarmed  form,  being,  in  fact,  genuine  hybrids, 
endowed  with  fertility.  M.  Godron,  from  these  facts,  refers  to  one  species, 
the  Datura  Stramonium,  D.  Icevis  (of  Bertoloni,  not  of  Linnaeus),  and  D. 
tatula,  three  constant  forms  previously  regarded  as  good  species,  and 
adding  to  it  D.  tatula  inermis,  discovered  by  himself,  and,  so  to  speak, 
born  under  his  eyes.  These  four  distinct  forms  have  arisen  by  variation 
from  a single  type,  not  one  of  them  wanting  in  any  character  assignable 
to  true  species. 

Here  a point  presents  itself,  to  which  I would  call  the  attention  of  all 
who  believe  in  the  mutability  of  specific  forms,  and  who  attribute  the  origin 
of  actual  species  to  simple  modifications  of  more  ancient  species.  Most  of 
these  observers  admit  that  such  modifications  have  been  produced  with 
exceeding  slowness  through  insensible  gradations,  so  that  thousands  of 
generations  may  have  been  required  to  transform  one  species  into  a neigh- 
bouring species.  We  know  not  what  may  have  happened  in  the  course  of 
ages  ; but  experience  and  observation  teach  us  that  at  the  actual  epoch  of 
anomalies,  whether  slight  or  profound,  the  alterations  in  what  we,  per- 
haps, arbitrarily,  call  specific  types — the  monstrosities,  in  fact,  whether  they 
are  of  a transitory  and  individual  character,  or  whether  they  give 
rise  to  new  races,  persistent  and  uniform,  through  an  indefinite 
number  of  individuals — are  produced  abruptly,  and  without  any  transitive 
forms  between  them  and  the  normal  form.  A new  race  is  born  completely 
formed,  and  the  first  individual  representing  it  exhibits  the  characters  of 
the  generations  that  will  succeed  if  the  variation  is  preserved.  New  modi- 
fications may  be  added  to  the  first  one,  and  occasion  a subdivision  into 
primary  and  secondary  races;  but  these  appear  with  the  same  suddenness 
as  the  first  variation  did.  I am  not  defending  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  I 
state  merely  that  the  biological  phenomena  of  one  epoch  do  not  justify  in 
any  way  the  hypothesis  of  an  insensible  degradation  of  ancient  forms,  and 
the  necessity  for  millions  of  years  in  order  to  change  the  physiognomy  of 
species.  Judging  from  what  we  know,  their  transformations,  if  they  have 
taken  place, may  have  been  effected  in  a much  smaller  lapse  of  time  than 
is  supposed.  There  may  be  alternations  in  the  life  of  nature,  and  periods 
of  immobility,  apparent  or  real,  may  succeed  other  periods  of  rapid  trans- 
formation, during  which  that  which  was  previously  exceptional  and 
abnormal  becomes  a portion  of  the  regular  order  of  things.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  time  is  to  us  a succession  of  phenomena,  and  that  whether 
the  phenomena  succeed  each  other  quickly  or  slowly,  it  is  all  one  for  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  In  either  case  the  principle  of  continuity  is  not 
assailed. — Ch.  Naudin,  from  Comptes  Rcndus  in  July  No.  of  the  “ Intellectual 
Observer:' 


Cowpeu’s  Tome. — “ I come  from  East  Dc  reham,  the  paradise  of  England, 
sir;  in  the  church  there  Cowper,  the  poet,  was  buried,  and  my  father  helped 
to  dig  his  grave  ; East  Dereham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  paradise  of  the 
world,  Bir.”  Such  was  the  exclamation  of  a good  and  gone  old  friend  of  ours  ; 
andas  thcassertionwas  hammered  into  ourears  at  least threehundred and  sixty- 
five  times  a year  (more  or  less)  it  will  readily  bo  imagined  that  wo  expected 
to  find  something  at  least' picturesque,  if  notabsolutely  Arcadian.  But  fancy 
our  astonishment  upon  arriving  at  “tho  paradise  of  the  world,”  and  finding 
tho  place  a veritable  Cottcnham,  from  which  Mark  Taplcy  would  havo 
retreated.  Nothing  in  tho  likeness  of  Eden  could  we  discover,  and  not  till 
the  bells  were  rung  next  morning,  upon  tho  anniversary  of  our  gracious 
Queen’s  coronation,  could  we  be  brought  to  believo  that  we  hod  arrived  at  East 
Dereham  at  all.  However,  in  the  course  of  tho  day  ample  amends  were 
made  by  a friend  of  tho  old  worthy  above  named  ; we  visited  Cowpcr’s  resting- 
place,  and  this  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  atone  for  any  shortcomings  of  East 
Dereham,  “the  paradiso  of  tho  world.”  Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  bo 
interested  to  learn  that  the  tomb  of  tho  bard  is  very  plain  and  simple.  Upon 
the  top  is  tho  Bible,  and  leaning  against  it  is  the  immortal  work  of  tho  “Tho 
Task."  Over  both  books  is  a leaf,  which  appoars  to  bo  a species  of  largo  fern. 
Cambridge  Independent  l’ress. 


***  Bijbhokihwib  requiring  baok  Numbers  or  Parts  of  tho  OAnDENBn’s  Maoazinh  to 
complete  sots,  aro  requested  to  order  thorn  through  their  bookseller,  who  can  always 
I looure  thorn  from  tho  London  publisher.  At  tho  sumo  time,  Instructions  should  bo  glvun 
that  in  cues  some  of  tho  numbers  required  aro  out  of  print,  as  many  as  can  bo  had  should 
bo  uout,  it  being  a rule  with  the  book  collectors,  If  they  cannot  obtain  ai.i.  the  uumburs 
w anted  not  to  Luke  any,  saying  they  are  " out  of  print. 


WIRE-FENCING  FOR  PLANTATIONS. 

Wire-fencing  at  the  present  time  is,  perhaps,  more  used  than  any  other 
kind  of  fencing,  and,  in  particular  situations,  is  a very  neat  and  efficient 
fence  when  kept  properly  strained  ; but  how  often  it  is  met  with  in  a very 
different  form — wires  slack,  posts  half  drawn  over — in  short,  “presenting 
an  appearance  more  like  the  ruins  of  some  gigantic  spider’s  web  than  any- 
thing else.”  The  fact  is,  a wire  fence,  if  not  kept  properly  strained,  is  the 
most  miserable  fence  extant. 

The  common  method  of  erecting  wire  fences,  with  wooden  straining, 
posts,  on  which  the  wires  are  fastened,  must  always  prove  an  annoyance,  let 
the  wire  be  never  so  well  put  up,  by  the  wood  contracting  and  decaying. 
Even  the  best  hard-tempered  wire  always  yields  more  or  less  to  the  strain 
through  length  of  time,  and  though  the  wires  oan  be  loosened  and  tightened, 
yet  it  can  never  prove  satiafactory.  There  aro  several  improved  appliances 


Fig.  1. 


for  straining  and  keeping  the  wires  in  proper  tension,  such  as  the  patented 
straining  pillars,  descriptions  of  which  I have  at  former  times  seen  adver- 
tized in  the  pages  of  The  Farmer,  and  no  doubt,  as  the  advantages  of  such 
become  better  known,  they  will  be  more  generally  adopted.  The  first  cost, 
in  many  cases,  is  a drawback  ; but  if  the  fence  is  intended  to  be  permanent, 
it  will  prove  the  most  effectual  and  cheapest  method  in  the  long-run.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  other  contrivances  more  or  less  useful  in  their  own 
way.  Fig  1 is  a form  of  straining-post  which  I have  used,  and  answers 
the  purpose  very  well,  and  is  not  very  expensive  ; and  as  it  can  be  easily 
constructed  by  any  handy  blacksmith,  the  following  outline  of  its  construc- 
tion may  perhaps  prove  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  : — 

The  straining-post  is  formed  of  inch  square  bar  iron,  4 feet  long — 
if  for  six-wire  fence,  to  stand  3J  feet  high — fastened  into  a stone  block  in 
the  usual  way  ; there  is  no  stay  required  in  intermediate  stretches,  as  one 
stretch  supports  the  other.  The  appliances  for  straining  the  wires,  fig.  2, 
are  two  winders  (w)  turning  in  two  iron  plates  (p),  which  are  fastened  with 
two  bolts  {b),  one  on  each  side  of  the  iron  bar  (b).  The  plates  are  7$ 


inches  long,  by  inches  broad,  by  § inch  thick,  in  the  form  of  fig  3.  The 
winders  are  formed  of  inch-round  iron  3|  inches  long,  f of  an  inch  of  the 
end  of  each  being  formed  square,  projecting  on  one  side  of  the  plates,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  turned  by  a key  when  straining  the  wires.  There  are 
two  iron  pins  inserted  in  the  winder,  cross  to  each  other,  and  close  to  the 
inside  of  each  of  the  plates.  They  project  about  £ of  an  inch  on  eaoh 


Fig.  3. 

side  of  the  winder,  and  serve  to  keep  the  winder  in  its  plaoe,  and  also  to 
hold  the  wire,  the  end  of  whioh  is  inserted  in  a hole  in  the  winder,  at  every 
quarter-turn,  by  a piece  of  wire  which  is  put  through  the  small  hole  in  the 
plates  near  the  winder. 

It  will  be  seen  that  eaoh  straining-post  serves  to  strain  two  stretches, 
one  on  eaoh  side  of  the  straining-post.  As  200  yards  is  not  too  much  for 
a stretch,  where  the  line  of  fence  is  straight,  one  straining-post  will  strain 
400  yards.  Where  rigid  economy  in  the  first  cost  is  an  ohjeot,  and  where 
there  is  a long  line  of  fence,  a wooden  post  can  bo  erected  between  tho 
straining-posts  for  fastening  tho  wires  to.  Under  any  oircumstances, 
however,  it  would  be  better  to  uso  an  iron  post,  as  it  will  not  cost  much 
more,  being  only  a plain  bar  of  iron,  no  winders  being  required  for  the  in- 
termediate posts. 


Fig.  4.1 

Fig.  4 is  another  form  of  winder,  formed  with  a bolt  and  nut  for  fastening 
into  a wooden  post.  In  using  hard-tempered  wire  it  will  bo  found  an  ad- 
vantage to  soften  a foot  or  two  of  tho  ends  of  tho  wire  by  heating,  which 
takes  the  temper  out  of  it,  and  rendors  it  more  pliable,  and  not  so  liable  tq 
break  when  winding  or  unwinding  it. — James  Kay,  Eden  Place,  Rothesay,  \n 
“ The  Farmer." 


July  6,  1867.] 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  WATERING  PLANTS. 

The  utility  of  this  practice,  that  is,  of  constantly  pouring  largo  quantities 
on  to  tho  roots  of  plants  in  beds,  nnd  elsewhere  planted  in  tlio  grounds 
during  dry  weather,  admits  of  some  inquiry,  because  among  amateur  hor- 
ticulturists it  is  considered  ono  of  tho  greatest  essentials  for  promoting  tho 
growth  of  vegetation.  Ilowevor  neoossury  tho  supply  of  water  may  be  to 
plants  out  of  doors  during  dry  seasons,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  tho  use  of  it 
is  too  frequently  urged  by  amateurs  without  duo  consideration  ns  to  tho 
consequences  wlrioh  must  follow  from  an  excess.  I have  for  some  years 
past  carefully  contrasted  tho  results  of  the  constant  use  nnd  the  occasional 
uso  of  wator  to  bedding  plants  during  tho  prevalence  of  dry  weather,  by 
observing  tho  effects  in  two  gardens  adjoining  each  other,  nnd  belonging 
to  separate  proprietors.  In  ono  of  them  there  was  every  facility  afforded 
for  providing  tho  garden  with  a liberal  supply  of  water,  and  the  proprietor 
of  the  samo  insisted  on  bis  gardener  using  it  freely,  whioh  order  was  con  - 
stantly adhered  to.  Not  so  favoured  was  the  other  adjoining  garden.  Tho 
water  required  for  their  ordinary  use  had  to  be  fetched  some  distance.  Al- 
together the  supply  was  very  limited  during  dry  weather,  yet  withal 
tho  bedding  plants  were  on  a par  as  regards  continuance  and  quality  of 
bloom.  We  must  admit  that  the  water,  as  sprinkled  on  the  soil  of  an  evening, 
imparted  a very  enjoyablo  freshness  to  those  who  promenaded  the  garden. 
But  the  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  water  poured 
on  bed9  by  many  persons  does  not  benefit  the  plants  to  the  extent  that 
many  suppose.  You,  of  course,  expect  me  to  give  my  reasons  for  suoh  an 
assertion. 

It  is  thus.  We  will  presume  that  two  plants  of  the  same  species  are  culti- 
vated in  the  one  garden,  but  subject  to  the  influences  of  different  con- 
ditions. Forinstanoe,  take  the  common  wallflowers:  ono  shall  be  grown 
in  a bed  or  border,  and  supplied  with  water  in  the  usual  way ; the  other 
may  be  planted  or  self-sown  on  the  top  of  a wall,  where  it  never  receives 
any  moisture  beyond  what  the  dews  or  rains  afford.  Yet  during  very  hot 
or  dry  weather  the  plant  on  the  wall  does  not  show  any  indications  of 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  drought,  while  that  in  the  border,  which  is 
in  the  habit  of  being  watered  in  the  regular  way,  will  soon  exhibit  signs  of 
drought  by  flagging  if  the  watering  is  discontinued,  especially  after  the 
plant  has  been  subjected  to  the  treatment  for  some  time.  To  what,  then, 
are  we  to  trace  these  differences  in  the  behaviour  of  the  two  plants  ? Why, 
that  the  organs  of  the  plants  growing  on  the  wall  have  so  developed  them- 
selves as  to  accommodate  their  structure  to  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round them;  for  example,  the  pores  of  the  leaves  have  become  so  con- 
tracted as  not  to  be  so  susceptible  of  adverse  changes  of  weather.  Not  so 
with  the  plant  in  the  border  ; owing  to  the  very  liberal  treatment  afforded 
it,  its  organs  collapse  at  the  slightest  changes  that  are  not  favourable  to 
luxurious  growth.  I have  in  sight  of  me  now  while  writing  several  kinds 
of  plants  thriving  on  the  top  of  a wall  that  have  not  had  a drop  of  water 
given  them  this  season  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  elements,  and  yet  their 
foliage  is  equal  with  tbesame  kinds  of  plants  in  the  ground  ; though  there  is 
this  difference,  that  those  growing  on  the  wall  are  dwarfer  compared  with  the 
others.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  maintain  that  the  time  spent  by  some 
in  watering  is  a waste  of  labour.  There  can  be  no  question  but  cleansing 
the  leaves  of  plants  in  beds  or  borders  with  a syringe,  or  a rose  fixed  to  a 
garden  engine,  is  very  beneficial,  far  more  so  than  the  often  repeated 
application  of  it  to  the  roots. 

We  do  not  say  that  watering  is  not  requisite  to  newly  planted  beds — 
decidedly  they  require  it,  but  not  in  such  large  doses  as  some  persons 
apply  it.  When  plants  are  established,  we  believe  the  roots  will  search  for 
and  find  the  required  nourishment,  provided  they  are  planted  in  good  soil. 
In  preparing  our  flower-beds  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  I do  not 
think,  as  a rule,  that  we  give  so  much  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  as  we  should,  by  depositing  some  little  depth  beneath  the  surface 
materials  that  would  afford  the  roots  plenty  of  nourishment  during  hot 
weather.  Such  a practice  would  obviate  the  frequent  use  of  the  watering- 
pot  during  seasons  of  drought.  John  F.  M'Eleoy. 


A PACKET  OF  ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

EARTHING  CELIRY. 

Being  somewhat  alive  to  the  wants  of  a gentleman’s  table,  so  far  as  the 
garden  is  concerned,  I find  it  to  my  own  benefit  to  be  always  on  the  alert, 
and  to  keep  a sharp  look-out  for  every  good  thing  that  may  turn  up  as  likely 
to  be  useful,  and  also  to  prove  by  practice,  on  a limited  scale,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  others  when  they  favour  us  with  any  new  method  of  culture ; for  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who,  having  read  an  article  detailing  any  thing  new  in 
practice,  put  it  aside  as  useless  because  it  is  new  ; I prefer  to  ascertain 
if  it  is  applicable  to  my  own  case,  and  if  it  is  I adopt  it ; but  if  I do  not 
find  it  answer,  I say  it  is  not  to  be  universally  recommended.  This 
is  a far  more  reasonable  plan  than  to  throw  aside  with  disdain,  after  a mere 
perusal,  any  article  that  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  some  amount  of  practical 
information,  although  it  may  not  exactly  suit  our  own  preformed  notions. 
But  this  is  not  writing  about  earthing  celery  ; so  I will  tell  you  of  a plan 
which  I adapted  last  year,  with  perfect  success  to  myself  and  to  all  concerned. 
But  mind,  I do  not  say  there  is  anything  new  in  it;  for  all  I know,  it  may  be  as 
old  as  the  hills,  for  we  have  high  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing 
nevr  under  the  sun.  I will  not  presume  therefore  that  this  is  a new  idea, 
but  at  all  events  it  is  new  to  me,  and  a force  of  circumstances  brought  me  to 
adopt  it.  Finding  last  autumn  that  I had  planted  out  larger  breadths  of 
celery  than  I had  previously  done,  I could  foresee  that  I should  have  sufficient 
to  carry  the  supply  on  until  early  spring,  which  a limited  space  had  previously 
prevented  me  from  securing.  The  supply  being  thus  increased,  my  nextanxiety 
was  how  to  best  secure  its  keeping  in  a soil  that  is  rather  retentive  of  moisture 
during  winter.  After  a day  or  two’s  consideration,  I decided  that  instead  of 
earthing  up,  as  I had  usually  done  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  all  the  celery  as  it  grew  in  height,  I would  not  put  any  earth  to 
those  rows  that  I required  to  come  into  use  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
but  instead  of  putting  earth  round  the  stems  I would  tie  each  one  up  loosely 
with  a piece  of  matting.  This  'I  did,  adding  another  tie  above  the  other 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  on  a dry  day  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  of  last  November,  just  before  the  few  days’  frost  we  had  after  that  time, 
the  whole  body  of  earth  was  put  to  it  at  one  time,  so  that  instead  of  repeated 
applications  of  earthing,  there  was  only  one.  The  day  it  was  done  was 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  plants  perfectly  dry;  and  the  result  was  that  after 
such  a severe  winter  the  last  row  taken  up  at  the  end  of  March  was  equal  to 
the  first,  and  to  find  a root  that  was  getting  rotten  at  the  heart  was  the 
exception.  Such  a result  I never  had  before,  because  I had  hitherto  earthed 
up  by  piecemeal,  but  I will  never  do  so  again  for  late  celery  ; as  where  half 


of  tho  crop  is  ofton  lost  by  tho  old  method,  ninoty-flvo  per  cent,  is  scoured 
by  Into  earthing.  Tho  rationale  of  this  is  simple  enough  ; for  all  tho  timo 
celoiy  retains  its  natural  colour  it  is  not  affected  by  moisture,  but  once 
blench  it  nnd  surround  it  with  earth,  or  indued  any  thing  that  will  retain 
moisturo,  it  is  susceptible  at  once  of  nil  tho  ills  attending  reduced  vigour, 
exclusion  of  light,  and  the  action  of  damp,  liy  late  earthing  wo  retain  it  in 
its  natural  state  quito  two  months  later,  and  practically  wo  add  that  much  to 
its  timo  of  keoping. 

Conning's  Reliance  Biioccoli. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  a good  Into  May  broccoli  may  depend 
upon  this  variety,  if  they  can  securo  it  true.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  producing 
fino  largo  heads  from  the  middle  up  to  tho  end  of  May.  I-'saw  it  when 
visiting  Mr.  ltoeord,  of  Ilawkhurst,  on  May  the  lltli.  Ilis  plants  wore  just 
then  showing  their  heads. 

Stadtwoldeu  Cauliflower. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  grown  this  variety  for  summer  uso?  I saw  it 
last  year  when  visiting  a friend,  at  a placo  near  Wimbledon  Common,  in 
superb  condition.  It  was  August  when  I saw  it,  and  tho  heads  were  as 
compact  nnd  whito  as  any  I ever  saw  in  June.  It  is  of  neat  habit,  being 
closo  and  compact,  evidently  a first-class  variety  to  como  in  before  tho 
Walcheren. 

Gituns  at  the  Greens,  and  how  to  catch  them. 

When  you  have  planted  a pieco  of  cabbage,  and  fancy  youkhall  be  troubled 
with  the  black  grub,  cut  a few  sods  of  fresh  green  turf  about  a foot  square, 
and  place  them  amongst  tho  plants  grass  upwards.  If  there  are  any  grubs, 
they  will  congregate  under  these  turf  sods,  from  whence  you  must  remove 
them  by  going  round  early  every  morning.  Turn  the  turf  on  one  side,  and 
where  it  had  lain  there  will  be  the  grubs,  if  there  are  any  about.  Pick  them 
up,  and  put  them  in  some  vessel,  and  as  soon  as  possible  destroy  them.  I 
learnt  this  rub  early  one  morning  last  May  when  on  my  journey  of  inspec- 
tion. I wished  to  catch  an  early  train  for  Hastings,  and  on  my  way  to  tho 
station  I passe  1 by  a cottager’s  garden.  The  cottager  had  just  risen,  and 
before  he  went  to  his  work  was  turning  over  some  green  sods  amongst  some 
cabbage  plants ; and  I could  see  uuder  each  ono  he  picked  up  something, 
and  consigned  it  to  a tin  box.  I stood  for  some  seconds  watching  his  move- 
ments, and  then  as  I felt  I should  like  to  know  more  about  what  he  was 
gathering  up  from  beneath  these  sods,  I boldly  asked  him ; and  he  not  only 
told  me  what  he  was  doing,  but  he  showed  me  the  results  of  his  morning’s 
gatherings  by  exposing  to  my  view  two  or  three  dozen  of  those  monster 
grubs.  The  cottager  assured  me  it  was  his  only  means  of  saving  his  crops  ; 
in  fact,  he  had  adopted  it  for  years,  and  while  they  had  a fresh  turf  to  go  to, 
he  assured  me,  they  would  not  disturb  a plant.  Since  then  I have  adopted 
the  same  plan  myself,  and  I have  found  it  to  answer  admirably. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


RAISING  PETUNIAS  FROM  SEED. 

The  cultivation  of  the  genus  is  so  simple,  and  requires  so  little  of  what 
may  be  called  “tact,”  as  to  place  them  within  the  command  of  the  smallest 
grower.  If  healthy  plants  are  purchased  in  the  spring,  they  may  be  in- 
creased to  any  extent  through  the  summer  months,  by  inserting  cuttings 
under  a small  hand-glass  upon  any  shaded  border  ; and  but  few  plants  may 
be  kept  with  greater  ease  in  the  sitting-room  window.  But  it  is  to  their 
culture  from  seed  we  intend  to  direct  our  remarks ; and  for  this  purpose  a 
good-sized  well-ventilated  melon-pit  or  greenhouse  is  necessary  ; it  may  be 
done  in  either,  though  we  think  the  pit  preferable,  because  the  plants,  natu- 
rally impatient  of  heat,  may  here  have  a larger  proportion  and  be  in  more 
immediate  contact  with  the  fresh  air,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of  covering, 
uncovering,  shading,  watering,  &e.  A difficulty  is  generally  experienced  in 
procuring  sound  well-ripened  seed  ; this  is  attributable  to  our  variable  and 
often  dull  wet  summer.  The  plants  being  natives  of  the  clear  bright  sunny 
regions  of  South  America,  have  not  the  natural  and  necessary  6pace  of  dry 
weather  either  to  fertilize  or,  when  that  happens,  to  mature  their  seeds ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  a pit  or  some  such  protection  in  the  blooming  season. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  earth,  that  a certain  amount  and  continuance  of  dryness 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  are  essentially  requisite  to  enable  the  plant 
to  fully  develop  its  generative  powers ; and  the  want  of  these  is  the  fre- 
quent cause  of  failure  in  the  production  of  good  seed,  and  so  of  crops.  This 
is  perhaps  beyond  removal  in  relation  to  things  of  extent  requiring  the  open 
air;  but  with  subjects  like  the  present,  which  are  portable  at  pleasure,  we 
see  no  difficulty  in  remedying  this  defect  of  our  climate. 

We  will  suppose  a collection  to  be  formed  of  strong  healthy  plants,  and 
containing  some  of  the  best  sorts.  About  the  beginning  of  April  they  should 
be  placed  in  large  pots,  with  any  light  rich  soil,  such  as  a mixture  of  leaf- 
mould,  loam,  and  decayed  hotbed  manure  ; there  should  be  sufficient  of  this 
earth  in  the  pots  to  sustain  the  plants  throughout  the  following  summer, 
without  being  again  shifted.  Petunias  frequently  commence  blooming  about 
the  beginning  of  May  ; the  first  flowers  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  deco- 
ra’e  the  greenhouse  or  other  place,  as  it  is  not  these  that  are  to  be  depended 
on  for  the  production  of  seed,  but  such  as  appear  about  the  commencement 
of  the  settled  weather  of  J une  or  J uly  ; at  this  time  the  plants  should  be 
taken  to  the  pits,  the  better  to  protect  the  flowers  from  occasional  showers 
and  other  moisture  ; in  this  situation  they  require  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  and  air,  with  free  exposure  to  bright  sunshine  so  1 >ng  as  they  will 
bear  it,  which  they  will  do  to  any  extent  (if  regularly  watered)  until  the 
roots  have  entirely  filled  the  pots.  Should  it  happen  that  cloudy  weather 
prevails,  advantage  of  every  gleam  of  sunshine  should  be  taken  to  assist  the 
plants  by  artificial  fertilizing ; but  in  anything  like  the  average  summer 
weather  this  will  not  be  required,  as  the  plants  themselves,  assisted  by  in- 
sects, will  perform  the  operation  ; after  the  seed  is  set,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  head  of  the  plant  dry,  that  moisture  may  not  lodge  in  the 
capsule,  and  so  destroy  it ; each  pod  of  seed  should  be  gathered  as  it  be- 
comes ripe,  and  the  whole  kept  in  the  usual  way  until  the  season  for  sowing, 
which  we  recommend  to  be  the  early  part  of  March ; a slight  hotbed,  such  as 
is  usually  employed  at  this  part  of  the  year  for  raising  tender  annuals,  will 
be  necessary  on  which  to  sow  the  seed ; and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  let  them  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  continuing  them  in  the 
frame  until  grown  sufficiently  to  bear  removal  to  the  greenhouse;  here,  with 
the  usual  attention  to  repotting,  &c.,  they  will  produce  flowers  almost  as 
early  as  mature  plants,  and  according  as  any  improvement  or  degeneration 
is  observable  they  should  be  preserved  or  rejected — the  best  to  be  increased 
by  cuttnigs,  whioh  root  readily  at  any  time  in  sandy  mould  on  a gentle 
bottom-heat,  and  the  remaining  portion  may  be  turned  into  the  beds  of  the 
fl  i wer  garden.  We  have  generally  observed  the  white  and  pale-coloured 
varieties  exhibit  a much  less  tendency  to  produce  other  varieties  than  those 
of  a deeper  shade. 
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WOUK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  JULY  6. 

Kitchen  ffiartrcn  nntr  .-fFrame  ffirotintt. 

Kitchen  Garden. — When  early  crops  are  coming  off,  clear  the  ground 
and  dig  it  over  at  once ; it  is  a folly  to  wait  for  the  last  handful  of  ppos  or 
beans.  As  soon  as  the  rows  cease  to  be  profitable,  destroy  them,  and 
clear  the  ground.  Dig  deep,  that  the  heavy  rains  now  to  be  expected 
may  sink  deep,  and  plant  out  Brussels  sprouts,  green  collards,  kale,  savoys, 
cabbages,  broccoli,  &c.  If  the  plants  are  crowded  in  the  seed-bed,  it  is 
best  to  get  them  out  at  once.  Have  all  ready,  and  in  the  evening  put  out 
as  many  rows  as  possible,  and  give  a little  water  to  every  plant.  Next 
morning  lay  a few  boughs  or  mats  over  them  to  shade  off  the  sun,  and 
the  next  evening  get  out  more,  till  the  planting  is  finished.  This  is  better 
than  waiting  for  rain,  which  may  be  so  heavy  as  to  render  the  ground  unfit 
to  be  trodden  on,  and,  if  succeeded  immediately  by  heat,  the  plants  will 
flag  as  much  as  if  put  out  in  dry  weather,  whereas,  being  already  in  the 
ground,  the  smallest  shower  benefits  them.  Seed-beds  for  winter  spinach 
should  now  be  made  up  and  well  manured,  and  the  seed  got  in  without 
delay.  In  gathering  French  and  runner  beans,  take  all  or  none.  If  seed 
is  desired,  leave  a row  untouched.  Never  take  green  pods  and  seeds  from 
the  same  plants.  Take  up  onions,  shallots,  and  garlic,  as  they  ripen,  and 
store  for  winter.  Give  asparagus  beds  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  and  use 
the  grass  mowings  from  the  lawn  as  mulchings  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
cracking.  Earth-up  celery  for  early  use,  but  the  rows  that  are  not  forward 
must  be  kept  open  and  well  watered,  as  the  plants  grow  very  slowly  after 
being  earthed  up,  the  object  of  the  earthing  being  to  blanch  it  only.  Also 
plant  out  the  main  crop  of  celery  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  got  ready. 
Cut  down  artichokes.  Hoe  between  all  growing  crops,  and  especially 
between  potatoes.  Top  runners,  and  keep  them  well  staked,  but  very  tall 
sticks  are  not  at  all  necessary,  ns  they  are  only  the  more  liable  to  be 
blown  over  by  gusts  of  wind.  Sow  the  last  succession  of  runners  and 
French  beans ; also  lettuce,  endive,  Stadtholder  and  Mitchell’s  cauliflower, 
radish,  small  salads,  spinach,  peas,  and  turnips.  Land  lying  high  and  dry 
may  be  planted  with  potatoes  now,  for  use  early  next  spring. 

Peas  may  be  sown  this  month  for  late  supplies,  and  at  this  season  it  is 
as  well  to  sow  early  as  well  as  late  sorts.  Bedman’s  Imperial  and  Knight’s 
Dwarf  Marrow  are  good  peas  to  sow  the  first  week  this  month,  for  a supply 
very  late  in  the  season;  but  Sutton’s  Emperor,  Sangster’s  No.  1,  Ad- 
vancer, and  other  of  the  earliest  sorts,  often  prove  useful,  and  are  soon 
cleared  off  the  ground.  The  best  way  to  grow  peas  now  is  in  trenches. 
Take  out  the  trench  a depth  of  two  feet,  lay  at  the  bottom  six  inches  of 
rich  balf-rotten  dung,  then  fill  up  to  within  nine  inches  of  the  surface,  and 
tread  over.  Then  sow,  and  cover  with  two  inches  of  mould,  and  bank  up 
the  sides  of  the  trench,  so  that  the  peas  will  grow  in  a sunk  alley  of  about 
six  or  eight  inches  depth.  At  each  end  of  the  alley,  close  it  in  with  a 
spadeful  of  earth,  so  as  to  make  a trough  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  peas  are 
up,  sprinkle  them  plentifully  with  soot  or  wood-ashes;  stick  directly,  and 
then  every  evening  in  dry  weather  you  can  fill  the  alley  with  water,  alter- 
nating twice  a week  with  manure-water,  and  the  crop  will  come  wonderfully 
fine.  This  plan  is  the  one  we  always  adept,  after  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  we  have  for  years  had  healthy  rows  of  peas,  and  abundance  of  produce, 
when  elsewhere  the  beat  has  turned  them  yellow  before  their  time,  and 
the  gathering  has  scarcely  paid  for  the  seed.  The  method  is  not  so 
troublesome  as  it  appears,  for  the  filling  the  trench  with  water  is  but  a few 
minutes’  work,  and  being  sunk  and  closed  at  the  ends,  there  is  not  a drop 
wasted. 

Cucumbers. — Keep  liberally  watered,  and  train  and  thin  as  necessary,  to 
prevent  crowding.  They  will  take  almost  any  quantity  of  liquid  manure 
if  in  a good  state  at  the  roots. 

JFlotocr  ffinrtrcn. 

Flower  Garden. — Budding  is  the  most  important  operation  this  month. 
After  heavy  rains  is  the  best  time,  and  the  operation  should  be  performed 
at  dawn  or  after  sunset ; but  early  morning  is  the  best,  as  the  sap  then 
flows  freely.  The  stocks  should  be  vigorous,  and  if  the  weather  continues 
dry,  and  if  the  sap  flows  slowly,  a drenching  of  liquid  manure  or  plain 
water  for  two  or  three  nights  in  succession  will  prepare  them,  without 
waiting  for  rain.  Cuttings  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  struck  out  of  doors  ; 
Antirrhinums,  Phloxes,  Fentstemons,  Alvssums,  Dielytras,  &c„  and  cut- 
tings of  Laurels,  Aucubas,  and  other  shrubs,  must  be  struck  in  the  shade  ; 
but  Geranium  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  the  full  sup,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  got  in  the  better  plants  will  they  make  to  stand  the  winter. 
Where  long  ripe  branches  of  Geraniums  can  be  spared,  they  are  better 
than  soft  shoots  ; and,  if  pinched  for  time,  strike  a lot  of  such  ripe 
branches  in  five-inch  pots,  half  a dozen  in  a pot,  put  all  round,  and  they 
need  not  be  potted  separately  till  spring,  when  started  for  bedding  out. 
Dahlias  want  special  attention  now  as  they  come  into  bloom  ; earwigs  are 
very  destructive  to  them,  and  must  be  trapped  with  beanstalks,  or  a hand- 
ful of  hay  may  be  stuffed  into  an  empty  flower  pot  and  put  on  a Rtake,  and 
the  vermin  shaken  out  into  salt  and  water  every  morning.  Another  lot  of 
Chrysanthemums  should  be  struck  this  month,  under  hnnd-glasses,  to 
make  dwarf  plants  for  the  window  and  greenhouse  in  autumn.  The 
pompones  aro  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  they  may  be  stopped  till  the 
middle  of  August,  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  bushy.  Train  out  Dahlias 
neatly,  but  do  not  cut  them  severely,  for  the  loss  of  foliage  only  weakens 
the  plant.  Put  in  cuttings  of  scarlet  Geraniums  in  the  full  sun,  either  in 
a sandy  border  or  in  pots  half  filled  with  crocks,  to  be  potted  singly  as 
soon  as  rooted.  Get  strong  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  into  their  places 
in  the  borders,  so  that  the  heavy  rains  this  month  may  establish  them. 
Layer  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Piootees,  and  put  pipings  of  the  same  into 
a gentlo  bottom-heat,  Another  lot  of  annuals  may  he  sown  early  in  the 
month,  to  keep  up  the  gait  ty  of  the  borders.  Bud  ltoses  during  cool 
moist  weather. 

Dahlias  must  ho  humoured  ns  to  disbudding  and  tying,  because  every 
variety  has  its  own  peculiar  style  of  growth.  Disbud  freely  all  soft-eyed 
varieties,  but  hard-eyed  kinds  allow  to  open  all  tho  blooms  they  make  till 
they  come  good. 

Everobkenk  and  shrubs  of  tho  free-growing  kinds  may  ho  propagated 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  August  ; cuttings  put  in  in  a shady  place  will 
root  immediately.  Prepare  now  to  plant  evergreens,  which  move  well 
from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  September.  In  new  ground  this  is  the 


best  season  to  plant  them,  but  in  established  gardens  the  places  intended 
for  them  are  generally  occupied  with  summer  flowers. 

Hedges  of  all  kinds,  except  holly,  should  now  be  clipped  in.  Hedges 
of  large-leaved  trees — such  as  laurel,  aucubas,  &c. — ought  to  be  cut  back 
with  a knife,  as  the  shears  will  spoil  their  appearance  for  the  whole 
season. 

Pinks  to  be  propagated  from  pipings,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The  last  is 
the  simplest,  most  certain,  and  therefore  the  best  method. 

Rhododendrons  and  other  hardy  Americans  may  be  layered  now. 
Beds  of  Americans  much  exposed  to  the  sun  will  be  benefited  by  being 
mulched  with  moss. 

Work  of  thb  Season. — Watering. — Bedding  plants  that  were  put  out 
early  now  look  worse  than  those  that  were  put  out  late.  We  shall 
probably  have  plenty  of  rain  this  month,  indeed,  July  is  a wet  month 
usually.  But  as  it  is  also  a hot  month,  a few  remarks  on  watering  may  be 
useful.  This  matter  of  watering  is  one  much  less  understood  than  it 
should  be;  but  the  more  it  is  understood  the  lighter  becomes  tho  labour. 
As  a rule,  water  should  never  be  given  until  the  further  withholding  of  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  plants.  Habitual  watering  does,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  more  barm  than  good.  Plants  left  to  battle  with 
drought  send  their  roots  down  deep  in  search  of  moisture,  and  when  rain 
does  come,  they  benefit  more  by  it  than  those  that  have  regular  waterings 
all  along.  If  the  ground  is  dug  deeply,  and  kept  in  good  heart,  plants  that 
have  once  got  established  will  bear  drought  for  almost  any  length  of 
time;  but  things  lately  planted,  and  that  have  not  had  time  to  “get 
hold,”  must  be  kept  supplied,  or  their  beauty  may  vanish  for  half  the 
season.  Succulent  vegetables,  too,  which  ought  to  be  kept  growing  quick, 
must  have  abundance  ; and  of  course,  plants  in  pots  must,  of  necessity, 
have  sufficient.  There  are  two  important  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
giving  water-one  is  to  expose  the  water  to  the  sun  before  using  it,  to 
render  it  soft  and  warm  ; and  the  other  is  to  give  a thorough  soaking  at 
once,  sufficient  to  keep  the  ground  moist  for  a week.  Supposing  the 
supply  to  be  limited,  but  regular,  the  best  way  of  economizing  both  water 
and  time  is  to  take  the  garden  piece  by  piece,  watering  each  piece 
thoroughly  every  evening,  and  then  beginning  again  as  at  first.  Surface 
sprinklings  bring  the  roots  to  the  surface  in  search  of  the  moisture,  which, 
when  they  reach  it,  isinsufficient  to  nourish  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  causes 
exhaustion,  by  inducing  the  growth  of  fibres  within  reach  of  the  burning 
rays  of  the  bud.  Plants  in  pots,  in  windows,  and  on  grdvel  paths,  aro  very 
much  tried  by  the  heating  action  of  the  sun,  and  to  keep  their  roots  cool, 
it  is  advisable  to  drop  the  pots  into  larger  ones,  and  fill  between  the  two 
with  moss.  This  is  the  proper  way  to  use  ornamental  pots,  and  the  dress- 
ing of  moss  may  be  made  to  bide  the  inside  pot,  which  contains  the  plant, 
by  arranging  it  neatly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

JFrutt  ffiattirn  anh  ©rrhartr  Kottse. 

Strawberries. — Runners  of  strawberries  struck  in  pots  may  now  be  cut 
off,  and  the  plants  shifted  into  a size  larger,  or  turned  out  into  beds. 
Beds  made  now  have  the  best  chance  of  becoming  strong  before  winter,  to 
bear  abundantly  next  year.  Strawberry-beds  now  want  special  attention. 
Strong-rooted  runners  should  be  taken  off  to  form  new  plantations,  and  be 
pricked  out  into  well-manured  beds,  pretty  close  together,  to  strengthen, 
preparatory  to  making  new  beds  in  September;  or  they  may  be  laid  in 
small  pots,  with  a stone  or  peg  to  fix  them,  and  will  root  directly.  After 
three  years,  strawberry-beds  cease  to  pay,  and  should  be  broken  up  and 
the  ground  trenched  for  winter  crops. 

Stone  Fruits. — Tie  in  and  train  as  needful,  and  use  the  syringe  to  wall 
trees  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  and  especially  with  east  winds.  Con- 
tinue to  bud  stone  fruit-trees,  for  orchard  and  pot  culture.  Thin  out  weak 
spray  on  all  buah-fruits,  and  foreright  {shoots  on  wall-fruits.  Maiden 
trees  intended  to  be  trained  should  be  stopped,  to  make  them  break  into 
side-shoots,  as  a whole  season’s  growth  is  thus  saved. 

Bush  Fruits. — Keep  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  open  in  the  centre, 
and  leave  on  the  bush-fruits  only  as  much  wood  as  will  bear  a fine  crop 
next  season.  Cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants  may  be  struck  now  in 
a moist  shady  border,  and  if  sufficient  canes  were  not  got  in  laBt  winter, 
the  deficiency  may  now  be  made  good,  and  a season  be  saved.  Mulch 
raspberries  with  half-rotten  dung. 

ffirccnljotise  nnb  CTonscrbatori). 

Greenhouse. — Shift  all  greenhouse  plants  required  for  late  blooming, 
and  grow  them  on  to  a good  size  before  allowing  them  to  blossom. 
Cinerarias  for  winter  blooming  must  have  good  culture  and  sbilts  ns 
required,  and  Camellias  may  be  shifted  if  necessary  ; but  if  well  potted  in 
the  first  instance,  they  will  flourish  in  the  same  pots  for  three  seasons  in 
succession,  and  to  overpot  them  is  to  do  them  injury,  from  which  they 
may  never  recover.  Ericas  generally  require  to  be  pruned  and  cleared  of 
seed-pods  and  dead  flowers.  Put  out  all  the  Ventricosas  in  the  open  air  in 
a north  aspect,  and  shelter  with  spare  lights  during  heavy  rain.  All  those 
with  woolly  leaves  to  bo  put  in  cold  pits,  and  kept  shaded  at  midday. 
Any  not  shifted  in  the  spring  cut  in  at  once;  and  as  soon  as  they  break 
repot  them.  Repot  Lesohenaultias,  Every  kind  of  hard-wooded  plants 
may  bs  repotted  now  if  out  of  bloom. 

Azaleas  to  be  prepared  for  ripening  their  wood  by  giving  moro  air. 
Put  out  tljn  earliest  in  a shady  place. 

Camellia^. — Treat  tho  same  as  azaleas,  and  shift  any  that  require  it. 
Their  roots  may  bo  refreshed  without  giving  larger  pots  by  turning  out 
the  ball,  removing  some  of  tho  stuff  from  it,  and  making  it  up  again  with 
fresh  compost.  Pot  firm. 

Cinerarias  to  bu  propagated  from  suckers;  put  in  round  tho  Rides  of  tho 
pots  in  very  sandy  compost,  and  keep  close  for  a week.  Sow  for  seedling 
plants. 

Conservatory  to  have  plenty  of  air  night  and  day,  and  abundance  of 
water  for  all  gtowing  plants,  overhead  as  well  as  at  tho  roots.  Neglect  of 
watering  now  will  heroafter  show  sad  results,  especially  among  soft- wooded 
and  lilaceotm  plants. 

Pelargoniums  newly  cut  down  to  ho  kept  pretty  dry  till  they  break,  then 
to  be  potted  in  small  pots.  Pelargoniums  done  blooming  must  be  turned 
out,  but  with  tile  pots  plunged  in  tan  or  ashes,  and  the  plants  sheltered. 
After  a ‘week’s  exposure,  cut  them  in  to  the  first  or  second  eye  at  tho 

1 jot  1 1 eaoh  shoot,  and  place  tben»  in  » cold  pit  to  make  thpir  new 

growth.  They  must  now  for  sonto  time  bo  kept  from  growing  rapidly, 
and  havo  but' little  water.  When  they  have  broken  well,  they  must  bo 
repotted  into  the  smallest  pots  their  roots  can  he  get  into,  and  all  the  old 
soil  must  be  shukon  off,  and  tho  roots  moderately  thinned. 
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Slob*  nntt  dDrcftitr  Douse. 

Stove. — Achimenea  nod  ClerodondronH  requtro  weak  liquid  manure  to 
keep  thorn  in  full  vigour  nnd  bounty  ; shade  at  midday,  and  keep  up  u 
moist  heat,  fllobo  Amarantha  must  have  a moist  beat  of  75°,  and  be  near 
the  glnss.  If  not  all  potted,  pot  at  once  in  48  and  82  size,  with  funhsia 
eompost.  Ixoraa  dono  blooming  to  he  out  in  close  and  planed  on  n bark 
bed  to  break  afresh.  Soe  that  the  plants  for  winter  blooming  are  doing 
well,  nnd  pay  especial  attention  to  Euphorbia  jnoquiniflora  and  Poinaettia 
puloherrima.  Give  nir  at  every  favourable  opportunity  j plants  nowly 
potted  to  liavo  very  moderate  supplies  of  water  at  tho  root,  but  to  bo  aided 
with  a moist  warm  atmosphere. 

Orchid  House. — Orchids  that  have  finished  their  growth  should  now 
have  such  attention  ns  is  required  to  get  the  pseudo-bulbs  well-ripened. 
Many  of  the  large  specimens  will  be  found  to  requiro  sponging  all  over,  and 
this  had  best  bo  dono  at  the  first  opportunity,  nnd  in  tho  present  lull  of 
work  there  is  a fair  chance  of  its  being  done  effectually.  More  air  should 
be  given  now  among  orchids,  nnd  to  allow  of  a freer  ventilation,  put  all  the 
small  and  growing  plants  at  one  end  of  tho  house,  where  they  can  be  kept 
dose.  Stanhopoas  are  about  to  commonoe  their  seasonal  growth,  whioh 
is  a good  time  to  repot  them.  As  a rule,  they  do  best  in  baskets,  both 
beoause  of  their  habit  of  growth  and  tho  downward  direction  of  their 
flowers.  They  should  have  plenty  of  root-room,  in  shallow  baskets  filled 
with  chopped  moss,  and  after  the  shift  to  havo  very  little  water  at  the  root 
till  they  grow  freely,  but  liberal  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture.  As  soon 
as  they  begin  to  grow,  water  at  the  root  freely,  nnd  keep  them  growing 
briskly  till  they  havo  formed  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and  then  keep  nearly  dry 
till  they  show  flower.  A prolonged  rest  is  most  essential  to  their  welfare. 
To  get  up  good  specimens,  put  them  in  large  boskets,  in  which  they  may 
continue  several  years  without  shifting.  There  need  be  no  fire-heat  in 
either  house  this  month,  unless  we  have  a long  period  of  dull,  cold  weather, 
in  which  case  keop  up  the  temperature  by  artificial  means;  but,  as  a rule, 
a judicious  system  of  ventilating  and  shutting  up  will  ensure  a proper  tem- 
perature for  Indians  and  Mexicans  alike,  and  better  than  by  the  aid  of  fire- 
heat.  Temperature  of  F.ast-Tndia  house,  and  for  growing  plants,  70  to 
75*  by  night,  75*  to  85*  by  day,  with  a rise  to  00*  with  sun-heat.  Mexican 
house,  (15°  to  70°  by  night,  70°  to  85*  by  day. 

Orchids  that  may  be  in  bloom  in  July. — Aerides  affine,  odoratum, 
rosenm,  crispum,  crispum  v.  Lindleyanum,  crispum  v.  pallidum,  crispum 
v.  Warneri,  Fieldingi,  maoulosum,  maculosum  v.  Schroeleri,  M‘Morlandi, 
nobile,  odoratum,  v. cornutum,  quinquevulnerum.quinquevulnerum  v. album, 
suavissimum,  Veitcbii ; Acineta  Barkerii;  Angi  iecum  caudatum  ; Anguloa 
Clowesii,  Clowesii  macrantha,  uniflora,  virginalis;  Arpophyllum  cardinals; 
Barkeria  melanocaulon,  spectabilis  ; Bolbophyllum  Henshalli  ; Brassia 
Lanceana,  Lawrenceana,  Wrayii,  Broughtonia  sanguines;  Calanthe  Do- 
minii,  furcata,  masuca,  veratrifolia ; Cattleya  Aclandise,  amabilis,  Candida, 
citrina,  crispa,  crispa  v.  superba,  Harmonise,  Harrisoniae  violacea,  labiata- 
picta,  Lemoniana,  Mossise,  M'Morlandii,  Schilleriana,  superba,  violacea, 
Wagnerii ; Ccelogyne  Lowii ; Corvanthes  maorantha,  macrantha  maculata  ; 
Cycnoches  barbatum,  chlorochilum,  Loddigesii,  ventricosum  ; Cyrabidium 
pendulum  ; Cypripedium  barbatum  grandiiiorum,  Lowii ; Dendrobium  alba 
sanguineum,  calceolaria,  cretaceum,  sanguinolentum ; Dendrochilum  fili- 
forme,  glumaoeum;  Epidendrum  alatum  majus,  cinnabarinum,  maculatum 
grandifiorum,  Phueoiceum,  verrucosum,  vitellinum  majus  ; Galeandra 
Bauerii,  oristata,  Huntleya,  meleagris  ; Leelia  Brysiana,  elegans  v.  Warneri, 
flava,  purpurata;  Miltonia  speotabilis ; Mormodes  citrinum,  luxatum ; 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  hastilabium,  nsevium  ; Oncidium  divaricatum, 
longipes,  luridum  guttatum,  pulcbellum,  pulvinatum ; Peristeria  elata, 
cerina;  Phajus  albus;  Promensea  Rollisonii,  stapelioides ; Saceolabium 
Blumei,  furcatum,  guttatum,  guttatum  giganteum ; Sobralia  liliastrum, 
macrantha,  macrantha  splendens ; Stanhopea  area,  Devoniensis,  oculata, 
tigrina,  tigrina  Iutescens ; Yanda  Batemanni,  cristata,  Eoxburghii,  teres; 
Warrsea  tricolor. 

JForcfng  pit. 

Pinery. — As  pines  colour,  they  should  be  kept  moderately  dry.  Plants 
Bhy  of  fruiting  should  be  kept  dry  for  a while,  to  cause  a check,  and  then 
be  liberally  soaked,  and  kept  warm  and  moist,  and  the  new  growth  will 
result  in  the  production  of  fruit.  But  to  check  them  before  they  are  well 
matured  may  cause  premature  fruiting,  and  should  not  be  done  until  the 
plants  have  had  a long  course  of  liberal  culture.  Young  stock  must  be 
encouraged  to  grow  strong,  by  allowing  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  expand 
their  leaves  ; give  plenty  of  water,  and  repot  as  necessary. 

Vinery. — In  vineries  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  the  foliage 
healthy  to  the  last,  as  on  this  depends  the  maturation  of  the  buds  that  are 
to  fruit  next  season.  Keep  up  a moist  atmosphere,  and  watch  vigilantly 
against  red  spider.  Vines  heavily  laden  with  fruit  must  have  the  assistance 
of  strong  manure-water.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  away  laterals  too  freely,  as 
they  are  most  useful  in  helping  the  maturation  of  the  bunches.  Be  careful 
to  keep  the  bunches  shaded  with  a few  leaves,  by  tying  the  laterals  over 
where  necessary. 


Utter  attire* 

0 

Our  Own  Fireside.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bullock.  Hunt  and  Co. — 
This  admirably  conducted  monthly  is  ever  fresh,  interesting,  and  varied  in 
its  contents.  The  series  of  papers  on  life  in  the  Arctic  regions  are  rich  in 
romance  for  the  young,  and  most  graphically  depict  the  privations  and  trials 
to  which  Arctic  voyagers  are  exposed.  In  the  July  number  is  an  admirable 
paper  on  the  life  and  works  of  Dr.  Donne,  just  such  a paper  as  we  should 
regard  as  a model  for  a work  of  this  kind.  The  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris  continues 
his  fascinating  stories  of  animal  intelligence  and  resources.  Mrs.  Ellis’s 
“ Songs  of  the  Garden”  are  weak,  and  appear  to  be  without  a purpose  ; and 
Mr.  Round’s  compilations  are  heavy  and  spiritless.  But  such  papers  as  that 
by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Christopher  on  Dr.  Donne,  or  that  on  the  Mouse,  by 
C.  A.  H.  B.,  atone  amply  for  a few  shortcomings;  and  no  one  now  expects 
a magazine  to  be  made  of  strong  meat  throughout. 

British  Grasses  : an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Graminecs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Margaret  Plues.  Reeve  and  Co. — This  com- 
pilation may  be  useful  to  many  who  do  not  care  to  enter  into  the  subject 
thoroughly  ; but  to  the,  earnest  naturalist  it  is  of  no  use  at  oil,  and  indeed 
is  oniy  addressed  to  beginners.  Like  the  majority  of  beginners’  books,  it 
is  not  quite  accurate  in  every  particular,  and  the  references  and  allusions 
betray  very  hasty  and  superficial  study  of  the  subject  by  the  author.  We 
read  all  that  is  written  here  about  Dactylis  glomerata  without  learning 


that  one  form  of  it  is  in  tho  foremost  rank  of  ornamental  plants  employed 
in  tho  embellishment  of  the  pnrtorro.  The  nolice  of  llolcue  eaccharatus 
is  far  below  what  is  required  in  a hook  published  since  the  Hullettian  re- 
velations. The  onto  on  the  botanical  name  of  tho  Pampas  grass  is  quite 
unworthy  of  a book  professing  to  bo  scientific.  At  page  109  wo  are  in- 
formed thnt  there  iH  a viviparous  variety  of  Aira  oanpitosa  “ the  seeds  of 
whioh  germinate  without  falling  from  the  panicle.”  This  is  a wonderful 
revelation,  and  tho  strangest  part  of  tho  story  is  that  “tho  stem  is  com- 
paratively short,  but  what  it  loses  in  height  it  adds  in  bulk.”  To  bo  un- 
gallant is  very  objectionable,  but  perhaps  it  would  bo  still  more  objection- 
able to  let  this  pass  without  challenging  its  truth,  and  asking  if  the  author 
has  ever  seen  tho  viviparous  variety  of  this  grass.  One  of  the  handsomest 
of  all  grasses,  and  the  ono  whioh  has  always  boon  so  much  admired  as  a 
pot-plant  in  tho  experimental  garden  at  Stoke  Newington,  Flymus  glaucee- 
ccns,  is  dismissed  with  six  lines  in  tho  chapter  on  ornamontal  grasses,  and 
all  we  learn  about  it  is  that  it  “ flourished  well  in  Kew  Gardens  this  year.” 
Arundo  maurilaniea  is  said  to  require  heat,  whioh  wo  were  not  aware  of. 
Mr.  Salter  manages  to  grow  tho  variegated  form  of  it  in  tho  open  ground  at 
1 lammersrnitli.  As  there  are  several  references  to  the  “ Cotta  ;e  Gardener* s 
Magazine,"  wo  think  it  proper  to  say  that  thoro  is  not,  and  never  has 
been  a periodical  bearing  such  a title.  We  forbear  to  grumble  any  more. 
There  is  of  course  much  useful  information  in  the  book,  and  tho  pictures 
are  very  nicely  executed. 

A Handy  Beolc  of  Meteorology.  By  Alexander  Buchan.  William 
Blackwood  Hnd  Sons. — Many  handy  books  of  meteorology  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late  under  various  titles,  and  this  is  unquestionably  tho  best  of 
them  all.  The  author  presents  a rare  exception  to  the  generally  fanatical 
and  visionary  tone  of  writers  on  the  subject,  it  being  Mr.  Buchan's  especial 
gift  to  state  clearly  what  he  understands  thoroughly,  and  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  superstition  or  speculation.  This  is  a book  for  the  meteorolo- 
gical worker  as  well  as  for  the  general  reader,  and  we  can  without  hesita- 
tion say  that  it  will  suit  the  majority  of  farmers  and  gardeners  better  than 
any  other  work  they  can  purchase,  for  it  is  practical,  business-like,  and  in 
great  part  taken  up  with  considerations  of  the  English  climate  and  seasons. 
On  the  subject  of  weather  forecasts,  the  author  says,  “ No  prediction  of  the 
weather  can  be  made,  at  least  in  the  British  Islands,  for  more  than  three, 
or  perhaps  only  two  days  beforehand,  and  any  attempt  at  longer  prediction 
is  illusory.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  storms  show  the 
possibility  and  mode  of  making  real  predictions.  Thus,  if  from  telegrams 
of  the  weather  it  appears  that  barometers  are  everywhere  high  over 
Europe,  then  no  storm  need  be  dreaded  for  two  days  at  least.  That  if  on 
the  following  morning  barometers  begin  to  fall  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
easterly  winds  blow  over  great  Britain  and  Norway,  and  south-easterly 
winds  over  France,  it  is  likely  that  a storm  more  or  less  severe  is  approach- 
ing the  British  islands.  The  indications  ought  now  to  be  closely  watched 
by  the  telegraph  ; and  if  the  winds  veer  towards  the  south  and  west,  and 
increase  in  power,  and  barometers  in  Ireland  fall  rapidly,  a great  storm  is 
portended,  the  approach  of  which  should  be  telegraphed  at  once  to  the 
seaports  threatened  by  it.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  barometers  fall  slightly, 
or  cease  to  fall,  and  the  winds  do  not  increase  in  strength,  the  storm  has 
either  passed  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  British  islands,  or  its  ap- 
proach is  delayed,  and  no  immediate  warning  is  necessary.” 

Old  Jonathan  ; or,  The  District  and  Parish  Helper,  continues  as  attractive 
and  varied  as  ever — one  of  the  best  of  broadsheets  for  free  distribution  in 
villages,  and  amongst  the  poor  anywhere.  The  issue  for  July  1st  is  almost 
wholly  occupied  with  anecdotes  and  stories  of  animals,  the  principal  object 
of  the  editor  being  to  inculcate  amongst  tho?e  who  have  the  care  of  horses, 
cattle,  dogs,  &c.,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  kindly  treatment.  Some 
of  the  stories  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  kind  wo  have  hitherto  met,  and  we 
would  instance  particularly  that  of  the  intelligent  pony  belonging  to  Mr. 
Field,  of  Pimlico. 

The  Ladies'  Treasury , edited  by  Mrs.  Warren,  continues  to  be  entertaining 
and  useful,  and  is  so  elegantly  produced  as  to  be  a marvel  of  cheapness. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  things  in  the  recent  issues  for  promoting  industry 
and  amusement  in  the  schoolroom  and  the  nursery,  and  thrifty  housewives 
will  surely  be  well  repaid  by  consulting  the  pages  devoted  to  domestic  affairs. 

Received. — The  Gospel  Magazine  and  Protestant  Beacon , edited  by  the 
Rev.  D.  A.  Doudney,  D.D. ; The  Watchmen  of  Ephraim,  edited  by  John 
Wilson;  V Illustration  Hortieole,  Verschaffelt,  Ghent;  The  Journal  of 
Botany,  edited  by  Dr.  Seeman. 


Cotrreggonlmue* 

— — 

New  Plants  from  Equatorial  Africa. — As  a constant  subscriber  to 
your  valuable  paper  (the  Gardener’s  Magazine),  I trust  you  will  grant 
me  space  for  my  notice  to  your  numerous  readers.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1866,  while  on  business  in  a coUiery  district  in  the  county  of  Durham,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a carpenter  lately  in  the 
employ  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  great  African  explorer,  he  having  been  sent 
home  in  consequence  of  losing  his  speech.  I was  lucky  enough  to  obtain 
from  him  several  very  curious  seeds,  which,  I was  informed,  the  natives  were 
in  the  habit  of  eating  when  on  long  journeys.  After  trying  several  plans,  I 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  cultivating  them  to  perfection,  which  has  caused 
me  quite  a business.  I have  already  had  several  hundreds  of  visitors  to  see 
my  wonderful  plants,  or,  I should  say,  shrubs.  As  I dare  not  venture  on 
your  space  to  describe  my  mode  of  cultivation,  I will  in  this  instance  only 
describe  the  plants  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  I can  fearlessly  say  they 
are  unquestionably  new  to  this  country.  Those  I have  at  present,  which  are 
seeding,  have  attained  from  six  feet  to  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  a 
circumference  of  fourteen  inches  at  the  thickest  part.  The  stalk  is  of  a pure 
crimson  colour,  with  here  and  there  large  fleshy  protuberances  of  a yellowish 
cast,  from  which  shoot  the  leaves,  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  of  a dark 
green  colour,  white  nearer  the  edges  at  the  top  of  the  leaf  for  about  a third  the 
diameter,  similar  in  appearance  to  variegated  holly.  The  leaves  are  serrated  at 
the  edge,  the  flowers,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance,  eclipse  all  in 
grandeur  I ever  yet  beheld,  being  about  twice  the  size  of  the  tulip,  the 
ground  colour  of  the  petals  azure  blue  spotted  with  crimson,  and  streaked 
here  and  there  with  large  yellowish  streaks,  feeling  to  the  touch  like  velvet, 
the  seeds  of  which  I shall  have  some  ready  soon  if  dry  weather  prevails.  I 
am  informed  by  the  giver  they  were  used  by  them  as  pickles,  and  re- 
semble in  flavour  gherkins.  I shall  be  happy  to  let  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  have  a small  quantity  ol  seeds  as  soon  as  ready,  the  number  to  be 
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according  to  applications,  providing  they  will  pay  for  the  trouble  I may  have 
in  writing  directions  as  to  cultivation,  finding  stamps,  paper,  &c.  ; perhaps 
to  make  a small  charge  of  one  shilling  or  so  to  defray  expenses.  I cannot 
supply  any  one  with  a largo  quantity.  Hoping  to  bo  able  to  supply  every 
applicant,  in  return  for  kindness  received  through  your  valuable  paper,  I 
subscribe  myself,  respectfully  yours,  &c.,  J.  JIkselton. 

3,  St.  BiUla  Street , Hartlepool. 

[Wo  should  like  to  sec  a plant,  for  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  now  to 
science,  though  our  correspondent  may  feel  quite  sure  about  it. — Ed.] 

The  Bed-rerried  Elder. — In  the  autumn  of  1 865  some  discussion  took 
place  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  respecting  the  Sambucus  raeemosa,  the 
scarlet  elder,  but  which  would  be  more  correctly  termed  the  coral-berried 
elder,  one  of  your  correspondents — who  was  myself,  under  initials — ob- 
serving, that  no  one  who  had  not  seen  this  shrub,  as  it  is  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  can  form  any  idea  of  its  extreme 
beauty  ; and  ns  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  it  seemed  extremely  desirable  that  it 
should  be  introduced  into  and  extensively  planted  in  England;  the  only 
drawback — and  it  is  a great  disadvantage — being,  that  from  its  flowering  very 
early,  usually  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  berries,  which  are  freely  formed, 
too  generally  wither  or  fall  off;  though  I observed  that  on  a young  shrub 
which  I then  had  a few  berries  had  remained  and  ripened,  and  there- 
fore gave  hope  that,  in  favourable  seasons,  on  large  shrubs  some  might 
generally  do  so.  Another  of  your  correspondents  stated  that  he  knew  and 
highly  valued  the  plant,  which  had  been  growing  in  his  garden  in  Wales 
for  several  years,  but  from  which  the  berries  had  uniformly  fallen  or 
perished,  and  therefore  he  deemed  it  useless  to  attempt  its  cultivation  in 
this  climate,  though  he  thought  it  probable  it  might  succeed  better  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  would  probably  flower  later.  Could  it  be  acclimatised  here, 
or  got  to  flower,  as  our  common  elder  does,  in  May,  then  in  all  probability 
it  would  retain  its  berries,  as  that  does.  In  my  garden  here  I have  two 
shrubs — one  purchased  in  England  after  my  return  from  Switzerland  in 
1865,  the  other  a seedling  which  sprang  up  unexpectedly  in  the  following 
spring  from  the  roots  of  a fern  brought  from  thence.  Both  are  now  good- 
sized  shrubs,  and  flowered  freely  this  spring,  and  formed  berries;  but  from 
the  former  they  all  withered  up  and  fell  off.  Over  the  latter  shrub  I had 
some  protection  placed,  and  the  result  has  been  its  retention  of  several  of 
its  berries,  which  have  already  assumed  their  bright  coral  colour.  This 
shrub,  in  its  present  state,  by  no  means  conveys  any  adequate  notion  of  its 
extreme  beauty  as  seen  abroad,  but  a fair  notion  can  be  obtained  of  its 
nature  and  character.  F.  W.  T. 

Proliferous  Hoses. — In  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  this  date  is  a 
reply  to  a correspondent,  asking  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mal- 
formation of  rose-buds,  similar,  I presume,  to  the  one  I enclose,  which  is 
one  of  many  buds  all  alike,  in  several  rose  bushes  scattered  here  and 
there  in  a gentleman’s  garden  and  grounds  in  this  neighbourhood.  On 
reading  your  reply,  I thought  it  likely  to  be  correct,  until  I noticed 
a bush  with  similar  buds,  one  of  fifty  or  sixty  forming  a bed  in  n.y 
own  garden.  Now  this  bed  is  full  five,  if  not  twice  five  years  old. 
None  of  the  other  bushes  in  the  bed  are  so  affected  ; and  I noticed  that  my 
neighbour’s  bushes  and  my  own  were  all  of  the  same  kind  of  rose.  In  my 
own  case,  I do  not  think  it  can  arise  from  over-manuring,  or  too  fresh  dung 
being  applied.  J.  R.,  Greenock. 

[The  sample  sent  in  this  case  is  of  the  kind  which  is  most  common. 
Those  referred  to  last  week  were  uncommon.  That  over-manuring  will 
produce  these  monstrous  growths  we  know,  as  the  result  of  observation  and 
experience;  but  we  are  well  aware  that  such  monstrosities  occur  where 
the  soil  may  be  suspected  of  poverty  rather  than  excess  of  nourishment. 
The  flower  sent  by  J.  R.  is  not  expanded,  but  it  appears  to  be  a dark 
Gallica. — Ed.] 

What  1.3  a Variegated  Geranium  ? — Would  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  (for  the  information  of  the  committee 
of  the  Peterborough  Horticultural  Society),  if  you  consider  bicolor  gera- 
niums to  be,  strictly  speaking,  variegated  f and  would  a person  competing 
for  a prize  offered  for  variegated  geraniums,  by  exhibiting  such  varieiies  as 
Luna  and  Mrs.  LoDgfield  with  tricolors,  render  himself  liable  to  be  dis- 
qualified? If  you  could  let  an  answer  appear  in  the  next  number,  pub- 
lished on  Saturday,  the  Oth  instant,  you  would  much  oblige 

Wcstgate,  Peterborough.  James  W.  Ewart. 

[Our  opinion  on  this  subject  may  be  stated  in  a few  words.  The  term 
“ variegated  ” originally  implied  the  presence  in  the  leaf  of  a white  or 
creamy  margin,  or  a white  or  creamy  disk,  or  otherwise  a defect  of  colour. 
We  strongly  object  to  expand  the  meaning  of  such  a term  as  “ variegated,” 
because  custom  should  rule  where  there  is  no  law.  If,  therefore,  a schedule 
invites  competition  under  the  term  variegated,  Luna  and  Mrs.  Longfield 
are  disqualified.  We  could  justify  this  opinion  with  a series  of  sound 
arguments,  but  have  no  time  for  it  now.  We  will  add,  however,  that  if  the 
term  variegated  is  not  restricted  in  meaning  as  we  propose,  it  must  quickly 
cease  to  have  a meaning  ; for  if  you  admit  Luna  because  of  its  sulphur 
margin  and  cinnamon  zone,  you  must  admit  Cerise  Unique  on  account  of 
its  beautifully  marbled  leaf,  and  Commander  for  its  radiate  bars  of  two  or 
three  nearly  distinct  colours.  It  may  be  that  shedules  are  indistinct  on 
this  point,  but  we  must  not  for  that  reason  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
technology  of  horticulture. — S.  II.] 

Mr.  Mechi’s  Mode  of  Keeping  Poui.try. — Do  Poultry  Tay  ? — That  is 
a very  proper  question  to  ask,  for  I hold  as  a principle  that  everything 
that  does  not  pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  be  abandoned  ns  com- 
mercially and  agriculturally  wrong.  I test  this  by  the  following  propositions 
and  comparisons : — It  pays  indirectly  to  produce  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs; 
if  so,  why  not  poultry  ? It  does  not  co9t  more  to  produce  a pound  of 
poultry,  live  weight,  than  a pound  of  meat,  live  weight  Well,  then,  do 
poultry  sell  at  more  or  less  per  pound  live  weight  than  meat?  The  answer 
to  this  is,  “A  pound  of  poultry,  live  weight,  always  sells  for  much  more 
than  a pound  of  meat,  live  weight,”  and  so  the  question  is  settled  in  favour 
of  poultry.  Tho  average  price  of  first  quality  beef  is  5s.  per  stone  or  7jd. 
per  lb.  for  tho  whole  carcase,  net  dead  weight.  The  live  weight  price  would 
therefore  be  4J1.  per  lb.,  because,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  fat 
beasts  lose  40  per  cent,  of  their  live  weight  in  offal.  The  average  livo 
weight  price  of  the  best  poultry  is  quito  !)  i.  per  lb.,  or  double  tho  prico  of 
beef,  and  not  quite  double  the  prioe  of  mutton.  At  this  time  of  year 
poultry  sells  wholesale  for  much  more  than  double  the  price  of  ment. 
Those  I have  sent  to  market  recently  have  sold  for  1 1 Jd.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  livo 
weight,  aguinst  did.  livo  weight  for  beef,  which  is  itH  presont  prioe.  That 
settles  tho  question  so  far,  and  the  verdict  is  strongly  in  favour  of  poultry. 


Poultry  are  evidently  dear  food  to  the  consumer  j but  does  it  cost  more 
food  to  produce  a pound  of  poultry  than  a pound  of  meat,  live  weight?  I 
answer,  decidedly  not;  but  the  reverse.  For  my  cattle  and  sheep  don’teat 
worms  and  insects,  whereas  fowls  consume  them  abundantly,  and  economize 
and  apply  every  scattered  seed  or  kernel  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
In  another  point  of  view,  is  the  cost  of  attendance  and  shelter  greater  with 
poultry  than  with  cattle?  I reply,  not.  As  to  the  production  of  eggs,  that 
depends  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  administered,  and  the  ac- 
companiments of  proper  warmth  and  shelter.  There  is  no  fear  of  over- 
stocking the  market  with  either  eggs  or  poultry;  wo  consume  daily  one 
million  of  foreign  eggs!  I generally  keep  from  300  to  400  fowls.  They 
have  free  access  to  every  field  during  the  whole  year,  and  although  they 
help  themselves  at  harvest  time  when  the  corn  is  in  sheaf,  I always  get  my 
best  crops  of  corn  on  fields  adjoining  the  hen-house.  I have  this  year  two 
fields  of  wheat  drilled,  and  only  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  They  come 
within  10  to  20  yards  of  the  fowl-house,  and  are  a perfect  plant,  although 
the  poultry  have  been  scratching  and  cultivating  the  fields  ever  since  they 
were  drilled.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  fowls,  like  sheep,  manure  where 
they  go.  I must  say  I used  at  one  time  to  feel  nervous  and  angry  when 
I saw  them  hard  at  work  on  the  newly-sown  corn,  but  I soon  learned 
to  feel  confident  that  insects  were  their  principal  gain,  and  that  my  well 
and  deeply-deposited  corn  escaped.  J.  J.  Mecm. 


Replies  to 

— « — 

P.  F.  Z.  S. — It  is  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases  wo  attempt  to  name 
plants  from  leaves.  There  are  thousands  of  plants  with  such  leaves  as  you 
send. 

P.  S.  D.  S. — 1,  Selaginella  brasiliensis ; 2,  S.  formosa  ; 3,  S.  serpens;  4, 
S.  denticulata ; 5,  A.  Lomaria,  which  cannot  be  determined  without  tho 
fruit ; 6,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata. 

Potatoes  for  Garden  and  Field  Culture. — J.  D.  R.,  dating  from  Cobourgh 
C.  W.  America,  asks  for  the  names  of  two  best  early,  two  best  second  early, 
and  two  best  field  potatoes.  He  says  (writing  on  May  29th),  “ Our  spring 
is  very  backward  ; if  it  continues  dry  for  about  two  or  three  days,  I shall  be 
able  to  plant  potatoes,  and  vegetation  is  so  rapid  when  the  weather  gets 
warm,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  dig  potatoes  on  or  before  the  15th  of  July.” 
To  name  the  two  best  for  our  correspondent  is  impossible ; we  might  be  many 
years  engaged  in  tilling  his  ground  ere  we  could  say  which  were  the  two 
best  of  any  class ; but  he  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  taking,  for  first  carlies, 
Smith’s  Early,  or  Curly  (it  has  two  names),  and  Myatt’s  Ashleaf.  For 
second  early,  King  of  Potatoes  and  Wheeler’s  Milkv  White.  For  field 
culture,  Paterson’s  Victoria  and  the  old  Red  Regent.  The  Skerry  Blue  is  a 
capital  field  potato,  and  we  have  one  called  American  Red,  received  this 
season  from  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  which  we 
believe  will  prove  the  finest  variety  hitherto  seen  for  field  culture  and 
market.  In  size,  flavour,  and  hardiness  A 1,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  if 
productive. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  to  destroy  Earthworms. — Amicus. — The  follow- 
ing is  a r cipe  originally  published  in  the  “ Garden  Oracle  for  1864  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  1 oz.,  common  salt  1 tablespoonful,  boiling  water  1 pint ; 
stir  till  dissolved.  Pour  the  mixture  into  9 gallons  of  rain-water,  and  water 
the  lawn  or  the  soil  in  flower-pots,  wherever,  indeed,  the  worms  that  annoy 
are  to  be  found.  We  must  confess  we  do  not  understand  how  any  real  diffi- 
culty about  getting  rid  of  earthworms  can  arise  in  any  garden.  Lime-water 
can  be  made  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  trouble,  and  is  always 
effectual. 

Poses  in  Greenhouse. — lb  initio — If  your  roses  make  long  shoots  in  the 
bouse,  it  is  a proof  the  house  is  not  well  adapted  for  them,  or  that  they  are 
kept  too  far  from  the  glass.  The  sort  of  house  that  suits  roses  is  one  with  a 
nearly  flat  low  roof,  and  the  treatment  should  comprise  ample  ventilation  ; 
and  heat  must  be  applied  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  any  excess  is  a most 
serious  injury.  As  you  ask  about  mildew,  we  advise  that  you  secure  a good 
growth  by  means  of  a generous  compost  and  sufficient  water,  for  when  roses 
grow  freely  they  are  but  seldom  affected  by  mildew.  But  for  the  immediate 
treatment  of  mildew  there  is  nothing  so  effectual  as  dusting  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  The  plants  you  suppose  to  be  eaten  by  earthworms  are  probably 
eaten  by  slugs  ; earthworms  do  not  eat  growing  plants,  and  upon  the  whole 
are  very  beneficial,  and  should  therefore  not  be  recklessly  destroyed.  Of 
course  they  are  a nuisance  in  flower-pots,  but  in  the  common  soil  and  on 
giass  lawns  directly  beneficial. 

J.  Stimson. — Your  communication  respecting  distribution  of  tulips  on  the 
1st  of  July  came  into  our  hands  on  the  2nd. 

Ants. — S.  W.  B. — We  have  published  a great  many  recipes  for  dealing 
with  ants,  and  we  really  cannot  offer  you  anything  new.  A few  weeks  ago 
we  observed  in  a bed  of  flowers  one  particular  plant  in  the  process  of  being 
smothered  in  tho  way  that  ants  do  smother  plants  effectually  and  quickly. 
We  placed  close  beside  it  an  empty  flower  pot  inverted,  and  with  tho  holo 
stopped  with  a piece  of  rag.  The  ants  discontinued  their  work  of  entombing 
the  plant,  and  took  to  the  empty  pot,  which  now  contains  tho  nest.  At  any 
moment  we  can  romovo  it,  and  consign  tho  nest  to  destruction  ; but  pro- 
bably we  shall  leavo  them  to  enjoy  their  homo  undisturbod. 

1'hrip  on  Melons. — D.  M‘P. — The  only  safe  oourse  is  to  fumigate  with 
good  tobaoco,  and  apply  the  syringe  freely  afterwards.  Thrip  and  red 
spider  are  common  pests  of  melons  in  consequence  of  a frequent  mistake 
of  cultivators.  It  is  known  that  melons  require  less  moisture  and  more 
sun  than  cuoumbers,  and  some  cultivators  go  to  an  extreme  and  allow 
their  melons  to  be  roasted,  not  knowing  how  to  hit  the  happy  medium. 

Golden  Balm. — Veritas. — This  beautiful  plant  is  at  its  best  during  April 
and  May.  In  the  oourse  of  June  it  becomes  dull  in  colour  and  too  strong 
in  growth,  nnd  is  sometimos  eaten  up  by  red  spider.  A pretty  sure  way  of 
making  a seoond  display  is  to  cut  it  down  close  about  the  15th  of  June,  and 
give  it  a heavy  soaking  of  water  a week  afterwards. 


Etinscninnns  to  Tint  Oahdknkr's  Maoaiinu  wlio  desire  to  extend  Its  sellers  of  usefnl- 

ana  are  willing  to  interest  thomselvos  in  promoting  Its  still  wider  circulation,  enn 

materially  further  this  object  by  sending  to  tlio  publisher  tho  mimes  nml  addresses  of 
persons  they  think  are  likely  to  become  subscribers,  who  will  forward  to  encli  »»i  n’l"*" 
1 or*  free.  A stamp  must  accompany  euch  umue  nnd  address  soul,  to  cover  the  postage 
of  the  specimen  copy. 
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Good  English  raised  Roses  are  so  few  in  number  that  we 
ought  to  offer  something  like  an  ovation  to  Miss  Ingram,  the 
charming  beauty  that  made  her  debut  at  the  second  great  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  1867,  As  we  saw  it  on  that  occa- 
sion, it  reminded  us  of  Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont,  but  as  we 
have  since  seen  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Birmingham  Town 
Hall,  and  lastly  at  Stoke  Newington,  we  would  prefer  to  compare 
it  to  Madame  Yidot,  Madame  Iloste,  Mrs.  Rivers,  and  to  say,  as 
the  end  of  the  comparison,  that  it  is  extremely  likely  to  surpass  all 
these  roses  in  free  growth,  amplitude  and  beauty  of  foliage,  and 
the  perfect  finish  of  its  globular,  thick-petalled,  delicately-tinted, 
and  odoriferous  flowers.  Although  prepossessed  in  its  favour  in  the 
first  instance,  when  making  notes  on  flowers  that  had  travelled  far 
during  an  arid  and  heated  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  we  were 
delightfully  surprised  when  it  came  into  our  hands  a few  days 
since,  under  circumstances  which  afforded  opportunities  for  leisurely 
inspection.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  beautiful  variety  is  in 
its  leafage.  The  leaflets  are  longer  and  more  glossy  than  is  usually 
the  casein  hybrid  perpetuals ; there  is  in  the  hard  surface  and  the  pur- 
plish leaf-stalks  what  cultivators  would  call  a taint  of  China  blood, 
and  one  might  almost  believe  that  the  fresh  and  delicate  odour  of 
this  rose  had  in  it  a dash  of  the  true  Tea  fragrance.  As  a hybrid 
perpetual  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  peculiar, 
and  as  a rose  for  the  garden  and  the  exhibition  table  it  may  be 
regarded  as  in  all  respects  desirable,  valuable,  and  a triumph  for 
Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  the  fortunate  raiser,  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  English  rosarians  everywhere  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
entertaining  and  exciting  pastime  of  growing  roses  from  seed. 
Miss  Ingram  will  be  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  little  family 
of  English  raised  roses,  a family  of  quite  recent  creation,  but 
which  increases  fast,  and  with  every  increase  confers  a new 
honour  on  the  land  of  its  nativity.  John  Hopper,  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Lord  Herbert,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Lord  Clyde,  King’s  Acre,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
are  conspicuous  members  of  the  English  family  of  named  roses. 
We  believe  Miss  Ingram  will  prove  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  most 
worthy,  and  the  most  generally  favoured  of  the  group,  and  most 
gladly  apprize  our  rose-loving  friends  that  in  due  time  Mr.  Turner 
of  Slough  will  be  happy  to  afford  them  the  means  of  judging  for 
themselves  of  the  merits  of  the  new  variety,  by  that  best  of  all 
tests,  its  cultivation  in  their  own  gardens. 


Death  or  Mr.  George  Paul,  of  Cheshunt.— It  is  our  painful  duty 
to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Paul,  the  much  respected  head 
of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Paul  and  Son,  of  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 
Mr.  Paul  has  been  more  or  less  afflicted  during  several  months  past,  but 
lately  he  rallied,  and  resumed  his  wonted  activity  ; and  his  demise  on  Satur- 
day last  was  a sudden  and  unlooked-for  event,  although  he  had  but  so  recently 
recovered  from  a long  and  severe  illness.  It  is  but  proper  we  should  asso- 
ciate with  this  sad  announcement  a word  in  testimony  of  the  deserved  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  Paul  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  love  of  truth,  in 
upright  dealing,  in  business  enterprise,  and  in  practical  skill  and  extent  of 
useful  kn  owledge,  the  deceased  gentleman  stood  far  apart  from  the  average  of 
mankind;  and  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  his  society  at  any  time  was  to  he  assured 
that  goodness  and  gentleness  were  not  yet  extinct.  Wherever  his  name  was 
mentioned  in  the  horticultural  world  it  was  accompanied  with  expressions  of 
respect ; and  we  feel  assured  his  loss  will  everywhere  be  felt  as  making  a 
great  gap  in  the  circle  of  able  and  upright  men  who  take  the  lead  in  the 
horticultural  enterprises  of  this  country.  Mr.  George  Paul,  hitherto  the 
junior  partner  in  t e firm,  but  now  its  head,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
introduction  to  public  notice  in  this  place.  But  we  cannot  refrain,  wh  le 
recording  the  death  of  the  fath  r,  from  test  tying  that  the  son  is  well  fitted 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  one  who  was  loved  at  home  and  honoured  abroad ; 
and  we  can  have  no  better  wish  for  our  friend  than  to  wish  him  abundant 
prosperity,  and  a like  share  of  the  world’s  esteem  to  that  enjoyed  by  his 
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Mu.  Mechi’s  Farm  at  Tiptree  will  bo  open  to  public  inspection 
during  tho  period  of  tho  Agricultural  Society’s  exhibition  at  Bury.  No  in- 
troduction or  cards  of  admission  will  be  necessary. 

A Shower  of  Pebbles. — A Belgian  paper,  tho  Gazette  de  Mont,  relate* 
that  in  tho  aftornoon  of  Juno  24th,  during  a storm  which  broke  over  Fra- 
mories,  a showor  of  small  pebbles  fell  from  the  sky.  Several  of  them  wero 
collected,  and  found  to  be  about  the  size  of  a small  nut.  The  composition  is 
a sort  of  enamelled  silex,  resembling  jasper. 

The  criticism  on  the  judoino  of  the  Azaleas  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  and 
Messrs.  Glendinning  at  Regent’s  Park,  which  appeared  in  lad;  week’s  issue, 
contained  a trifling  error,  which  may  as  well  be  rectified.  The  competition 
and  the  judgment  to  which  our  remarks  referred  occurred  at  the  first  great 
exhibition,  May  29th,  and  not  to  the  second  show  of  June  19th,  as  stated. 
The  error  does  not  affect  tho  argument  at  all.  It  is  but  a slip  of  the  pen, 
but  wo  are  nevertheless  greatly  obliged  to  a correspondent  who  has  called 
our  attention  to  it. 

The  stealing  of  plants  from  public  gardens  in  the  metropolis  is  becom- 
ing so  general  that  the  managers  of  those  places  are  compelled  to  adopt  special 
means  for  the  repression  of  tho  practice.  A short  time  since  one  Thomas 
Linfield,  a groom,  was  charged  at  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office  with 
stealing  geraniums  in  Hyde  Park,  and  Mr.  Knox,  the  presiding  magistrate, 
inflicted  a fine  of  40s.  or  one  month’s  imprisonment.  At  Worship  Street 
Office,  Charles  Lynes,  a well  dressed  lad,  was  charged  before  Mr.  Newton 
with  having  pulled  up  some  geraniums  in  Victoria  Park,  and  was  fined  10s. 
or  a woek’s  imprisonment.  Pei  haps  it  may  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
such  offences  to  make  it  known  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  places  of 
general  resort  are  fully  protected  ; they  have  been  so,  indeed,  since  a mis- 
chievous youth  made  himself  hatefully  notorious  by  smashing  the  Portland 
Vase.  The  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  in  the  London  parks  are  considered  by  the 
law  as  the  property  of  the  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  he  therefore  has 
power  to  prosecute  for  theft  or  damage. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Third  Great  Show,  Wednesday,  July  8. 

This,  the  last  show  of  the  season  at  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  was  as  interesting  as  any  that  preceded  it,  though  many  degress 
less  attractive,  owiDg  to  the  absence  of  azaieas,  pot  roses,  and  other  sub- 
jects that  contribute  in  a special  manner  to  the  enrichment  of  the  earlier 
exhibitions.  Ferns,  palms,  and  cycads  were  abundant,  and  afforded  a grand 
wealth  of  greenness  and  variety  of  form,  and  in  respect  of  colour  there  was 
a glorious  bank  of  pelargoniums,  some  fine  collections  of  zonale  varieties, 
a good  bank  of  orchids,  a fair  sprinkling  of  heaths,  plenty  of  cut  roses, 
carnations,  and  pansies  ; and  amongst  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Allamandas,  Ixoras,  Clerodendrons,  Pleromas,  and  other  showy  subjects. 
The  pelargoniums  were  arranged,  as  usual,  on  the  long  bank  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tent,  the  orchids  on  a cross  bank  under  the  shadow  of  a bank  of 
ericas  ; lower  down,  right  and  left,  were  banks  of  zonale  pelargoniums ; be- 
yond these  a pretty  group  of  novelties  from  Messrs.  Veitch ; on  the  boundary 
banks  every  way  the  usual  display  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  wherein 
fine-foliage  subjects  were  conspicuous  for  their  abundance  and  beauty  ; 
and  beyond  all,  the  corridor,  with  a plentiful  display  of  fruit  and  cut  flowers. 
It  would  greatly  improve  such  an  arrangement  if  the  orchids  were  favoured 
with  a rear  wall  of  green  baize  or  a row  of  coniferous  trees  in  pots,  for 
when  we  walk  between  them  and  the  bank  immediately  adjoining,  the 
orchids  show  to  a great  disadvantage;  in  fact,  the  back  view  of  anything, 
from  an  orchid  to  an  elephant,  is  unfavourable  to  an  agreeable  first  im- 
pression. The  show  and  fancy  pelargoniums  were  pretty  much  the  same 
kinds  as  we  have  already  reported  on  this  season,  and  the  principal  exhi- 
bitors were  Messrs.  Fraser,  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Wiggins.  We 
made  note  of  only  two  particulars  in  this  department,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Fraser’s  fancies  were  remarkably  fresh  and  delightfully  perfect  in  training 
and  finish,  and  that  Mr.  Ward  had,  in  a collection  of  good  show  varieties,  one 
called  the  Rival,  which  appeared  to  be  about  as  finely  formed  a flower  as 
any  in  the  whole  of  this  fine  display.  In  case  this  variety  is  not  known  to 
the  generality  of  our  readers,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  lower  petals 
are  deep  salmon  colour  overlaid  with  lake  veins;  the  top  petals  maroon 
shading  to  black.  From  these  we  turn  to  the  zonales,  upon  which  we  have 
made  very  few  notes  this  season. 

Zonale  Pelargoniums. — Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  J.  Wilkins,  Esq., 
Leyton,  and  Mr.  Catlin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lermitte,  Finchley,  were  equal 
first  in  the  class  for  six  with  very  fine  plants.  Mr.  Ward  had  Madame 
Boucbarlet,  a fine  salmon;  Sobieski,  intense  scarlet;  Louis  Roeseler,  in 
the  way  of  Herald  of  Spring,  but  apparently  lighter  in  colour,  one  of  the 
finest  plants  in  the  tent;  Rose  Rendatler,  superb  in  every  respect,  and  the 
finest  zonale  of  the  day;  Monsieur  Rendatler,  a splendid  salmon-coloured 
variety;  and  the  Clipper,  a fine  scarlet.  Mr.  Catliu  had  Smith’s  Excellent, 
Tintoret,  Madame  Vaucher,  Monsieur  Rendatler,  Scarlet  Globe,  and 
Monsieur  Martin.  The  last  named  showed  too  many  sticks;  all  the  rest 
were  in  perfect  finish.  As  our  country  readers  sometimes  ask  about  the 
London  style  of  growing  these  things,  we  took  the  trouble  to  measure 
Mr.  Catlin’s  plant  of  Excellent.  It  measured  four  feet  over,  in  a regular 
low  convex  outline,  and  had  66  trusses  full  open,  not  a withered  flower 
visible,  and  every  leaf  in  its  place.  Mr.  Windsor,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Ravens- 
hill,  Esq.,  Walthamstow,  put  up  a grand  six,  the  names  of  which  we  missed. 
Mr.  Winter,  gardener  at  the  Elms,  Golder’s  Green,  Hendoo,  had  a fine 
group  in  too  flat  a stylo  of  training;  the  varieties  were  Scarlet  Globe, 
Gem  of  Roses,  too  shy  for  exhibition;  Senator,  Cerise  Unique,  a blaze  of 
colour  ; Madame  Vaucher,  Charles  de  Mas,  a green-leaved  scarlet  of  good 
form  and  fine  deep  colour.  Mr.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau, 
Esq.,  of  Clapham,  had  nice  small  plants  in  an  admirable  condition. 
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Seedling  Zonales. — From  Mr.  Thorpe,  Little  Thorpe  Gardens,  Leicester, 
Fairy  Princess,  leaves  darkly  zoned,  flowers  white  with  pink  centre,  petals 
not  broad  enough  ; Sparkler,  a zoned  scarlet,  of  average  good  qualities  ; 
Salmon  King,  neat  dark  zone,  flowers  clear  salmon,  good  form,  nicely 
finished ; Startler,  a showy  Cybister-liko  variety.  From  Mr  Pottle, 
gardener  to  B.  D.  Colvin,  Esq.,  Eastern  Beauty,  a neat  zone,  flowers  sal- 
noon,  with  wash  of  red  ; Beauty  Supreme,  a nosegay  variety,  the  flowers  rosy 
pink.  From  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  Countess  of  Bosslyn,  rose 
pink ; Seraph,  Mrs.  Laing,  deep  crimson  scarlet.  These  have  been  de- 
scribed and  characterized  as  much  above  average  merit.  Mr.IIally,ofBlack- 
heatli,  sent  two  double-flowering  varietias  which  did  not  appear  to  possess 
any  particular  merit.  Nimrod  is  a brilliant  scarlet.  Bose  Queen  is  a good 
scarlet  colour.  With  these  a single  variety  called  Hydrangea,  which 
appears  to  ho  a considerable  degree  inferior  to  Pink  Beauty.  A few 
tricolor-leaved  varieties  were  to  be  found  of  course.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  sent  a beautiful  variety  named  Bliss  Turner  ; the  leaf  is  flat  and 
round,  margin  yellow,  zone  chesnut  and  bright  red  ; in  every  respect  first- 
rate.  Mr.  Watson,  of  St.  Alban’s,  sent  Enchantress,  a first-rate  trioolor,  in 
the  style  of  Miss  Watson.  Mr.  Bull  contributed  the  entire  collection  of  Mr. 
Wills’s  varieties,  which  he  is  preparing  to  send  out,  and  a magnificent  lot 
they  are.  The  following  were  noted  in  addition  to  those  already  described  : 
— Admiration,  probably  the  finest  of  all  the  bronze  zonales  in  existence, 
the  margin  and  disk  rich  sulphur,  zone  broad,  the  colour  bright  reddish 
brown.  Rosalind,  very  neat  habit,  fine  dark  chesnut  zone.  Compactu/m, 
in  the  style  of  Luna,  but  with  more  colour.  Painted  Lady,  disk  and  margin 
sulphur,  broad  zone  of  rich  red  brown  with  distinct  shade  of  pure  red, 
remarkably  rich,  and  rather  curious,  too,  in  colouring.  Mr.  Thorpe,  of 
Leicester,  sent  Earl  Howe,  a pretty  tricolor,  the  leaf  large,  more  or  less 
rayed,  zone  broad  with  much  rust-red  and  black  colouring ; good. 

New  Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — From  Mr.  Nye,_  Archduke, 
large  and  handsome,  bottom  petals  cerise  red  overlaid  with  lake  veins,  top 
petals  maroon  shaded  to  a rosy  edge,  clear  white  throat;  fine.  From  Mr. 
Turner,  Woman  in  White  ( Hoyle),  lower  petals  pure  white,  top  petals 
large  deep  rich  crimson,  with  violet  veins  at  the  base;  beautiful.  From 
Mr.  Kimberley,  of  Coventry,  Lizzie,  small,  nice  form  and  flat,  lower  petals 
pale  lavender  with  rose  veins,  top  petals  lavender  with  rose  veins  and 
small  black  spot ; novel,  distinct,  and  pretty,  yet  not  at  all  a desirable  flower. 
Grand  Arab,  medium  size,  lower  petals  clear  flesh  with  small  bluish 
crimson  spots,  top  petals  blackish  crimson  with  whitish  edge  ; very  showy 
and  distinct,  but  not  a well-finished  flower. 

Orchids. — The  Leicester  lot  shown  by  Mr.  Brockhurst,  gardener  to  A. 
Turner,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  fifteen,  Mr.  Penny  taking 
second  place,  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  third,  and  Mr. 
Peed  fourth.  Mr.  Brockhurst’s  plants  were  Aerides  affine,  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei,  Saccolabium  guttatum  Holfordii,  Cattleya  Warneri,  Sac- 
colabium  Blumei  majus,  Odontoglossum  cordatum,  Aerides  Larpentse, 
Phalasnopsis  amabilis,  Lselia  purpurata,  Odontoglossum  hastilabium, 
Cattleya  Dowiana,  with  two  of  its  gorgeous  purple,  huff,  and  gold 
coloured  flowers,  suggesting  what  we  may  expect  when  this  rare 
orchid  attains  exhibition  size ; Vanda  insignia,  Cypripedium  barbatum 
majus,  Saccolabium  guttatum.  Mr.  Penny’s  plants  were  Trichopilia 
crispa  superba,  finely  done;  Cypripedium  barbatum  superba,  Cattleya 
Mossise  superba,  Odontoglossum  nsevium  majus,  a very  fine  example 
both  in  respect  of  the  variety  and  the  perfection  of  its  cultivation ; 
Aerides  odorata  purpurascens,  Aerides  Lobbii,  Cypripedium  barbatum 
superbum,  Odontoglossum  cordatum,  Vanda  insignis,  Saccolabium 
guttatum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Aerides  crispum  amethystina,  Dendro- 
chilum  filiforme,  with  thirteen  spikes  of  its  curious  and  delicate  flowers  ; 
Aerides  affine  superba,  Anguloa  Kuckeri.  In  Mr.  Wilson’s  lot  were 
Phalrenopsis  Luddemanniana,  admirably  done;  the  curious  and  rare 
Cypripedium  Stonei,  a good  Lselia  purpurata,  Oucidium  pulvinatum, 
Oncidium  leucochilum,  Cattleya  Mossise,  Dendrobium  eburneum,  and 
others.  The  best  group  of  eight  came  from  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W. 
Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth.  This  group  consisted  of  Cypripedium  villosum, 
Cypripedium  Hookeri,  Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  Aerides  virens  major, 
a very  fine  plant ; Aerides  Schroederi,  with  four  spikes  of  flowers  ; Epiden- 
drum vitellinum,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  and  Aerides  crispum.  From 
Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  E.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  a good  eight,  in  which  were  ex- 
amples of  Cypripedium  Stonei,  with  twolflowers;  Odontoglossum  Schlie- 
perianum,  with  one  spike  consisting  of  eleven  flowers,  the  colours  green, 
yellow,  and  brown.  Mr.  Page,  gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Streatham,  had  a 
nice  group  comprising  Cypripedium  Lowii,  with  three  flowers,  and  a good 
Trichopilia  crispa.  In  the  trade  class,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  took  first  place 
with  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  Leelia  purpurata,  Phalamopsis 
grandiflora,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Vanda  suavis,  and  Aerides  odoratum  majus. 

Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Picotees. — The  names  of  the  best  stands  of 
these  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  many  of  our  readers  as  affording  the 
best  suggestions  for  the  formation  and  improvement  of  collections.  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  put  up  the  best  collection  of  Carnations,  comprising 
True  Blue,  a new  variety,  of  medium  size,  marked  with  heavy  flakes  of 
bright  purplish  rose,  beautiful  and  novel.  In  the  same  stand  Lord 
Clifton,  Dr.  Foster,  Lorenzo,  Fanny  Gardener,  Prince  Albert,  Merrimac, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Annihilator,  Buth  Hannah,  Flora’s  Garland,  Young 
Milton,  Karl  Stamford,  Justice  Shallow,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  John  Keil, 
Brutus,  John  Keet,  Cradley  Pet.  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  of  Widcome  Hill,  Bath, 
had  Venus,  Beautiful,  Stone’s  Venus,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Parker’s 
Garland,  Prince  of  Wales,  Jefferson  Davis,  Gem,  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Grand  Master,  Oriana,  Juno,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Glory,  Excellent,  Diana, 
Neptune,  Fanny  Gardener,  Standard,  Victor,  Florence  Nightingale. — Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  und  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  exhibited  Picotees.  Mr. 
Turner  showed  Mrs.  May,  Miss  Wood,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Miss  Sewell, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Prince  Arthur,  Miss  Williams,  Eliza,  Forester,  Kobin  Hood, 
Finis,  Amazon.  Mr.  Turner  took  first  place  with  twenty-four  Pinks;  the 
varieties  were  Eev.  G.  Jeans,  Annette,  Attraction,  John  Ball,  Celestial, 
Titus,  Marian,  Device,  Exhibitor,  Charles  Turner,  Invincible,  Bertram, 
President,  Goliath,  Alma,  Delicata,  Aurora,  Purity,  Blondin.  Mr.  Bragg, 
second,  with  Blondin,  Purple  Prince,  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Bragg,  Dr.  Maclean, 
f lector,  Device,  John  Ball,  Ernest,  Boauty,  Attraction,  Itiflemnn,  Victory, 
C lestial,  and  ten  seedlings.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Bragg  presented 
Nonpareil,  broad  laced  purplish  rose,  scarcely  rich  enough  for  its  class. 
From  Mr.  Shenton,  Biggleswade,  Primrose  Queen,  large  primroso  white 
showing  much  green  ut  the  baso ; bad.  Leviathan,  large,  light  rose 
lacing,  blackish  crimson  at  base  of  petals ; this  uppoars  to  bo  a good  pink, 
but  when  wo  saw  it  it  was  falling  to  pieces,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather  and  the  draughty  place  it  was  in.  Sultan,  small,  vory 
heavy  lacing  of  maroon  crimson  j flue.  Ethel,  lightly  edged  rose,  heavy 


maroon  crimson  base.  Mr.  Pizzey,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  Fulmer,  of  Slough, 
took  the  small  silver  medal  for  a beautiful  dozen ; they  were  Eev.  G. 
Jeans,  Blondin,  John  Ball,  Attraction,  Marion,  Scarlet  Gem,  Device,  Presi- 
dent, Ernest,  Bertram,  Delicata,  Cristabel. 

• Pansies. — Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  of  Frederick  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  took  the  first  place  in  the  class  for 
thirty-six ; the  varieties  were  Kinleitb,  Attraction,  Prince  of  Prussia,  La 
Defi,  Mary  Lamb,  J.  B.  Downie,  Eev.  H.  Dombrain,  Invincible,  Blink- 
bonny,  Isa  Craig,  Ladyburn  Beauty,  Chancellor,  Lavinia,  Arab,  Cherub, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Clyde,  Jessie  Laird,  Francis  Low,  Countess  of 
Eosslyn,  Perfection,  Miss  Williamson,  Novgorod,  Czar,  Peeress,  Eclat, 
Cupid,  C.  W.  E.  Bamsay,  Dux,  Lady  Lucy  Dundas,  George  Wilson,  Miss 
Hopkins,  Gem,  Village  Maid,  General  Lee.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  second, 
with  Attraction,  Baroness, ^George  Catley,  a fine  small  dark  self;  Sunset,  Lady 
E.  Studley,  Sir  Launcelot,  Ajax,  Mr.  T.  Moore,  Harry,  New  Colour,  a self, 
curious  rosy  purple,  with  shade  of  puce,  very  beautiful;  Eandolph,  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Flower  of  Spring,  Alexander  the  Great,  Miss 
Williamson,  Novelty,  Snowball,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Princess  Helena,  a 
beautiful  white  ground  flower;  John  Gray,  Princess  of  Wales,  Purple  Per- 
fection, Francis  Low,  Narcissus,  Cream  of  the  Creams,  Countess  of 
Eosslyn.  Mr.  Bragg  put  up  a good  thirty-six,  and  Mr.  Adair,  of  Aliceville, 
Edinburgh,  presented  a pretty  twenty-four,  comprising  Attraction,  Miss 
Hill,  Ladyburn  Beauty,  Invincible,  Chancellor,  Mrs.  J.  White,  J.  B.  Downie, 
Arab,  Princess  of  Wales,  Cherub,  Lavinia,  Francis  Low,  Cupid,  Miss 
Eamsay,  George  Wilson,  Lady  L.  Dundas,  Perfection,  Eclat,  Alice  Downie, 
General  Lee,  Countess  of  Eosslyn,  Miss  Muir,  Czar,  Jessie  Laird.  From 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  a new  bedding  pansy,  called  Sunset,  medium  size, 
bright  gold  yellow,  with  small  dark  central  spot.  Fancy  Pansies  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  the  varieties  being 
Maccaroni,  Oriana,  Black  Prince,  Mrs.  E.  Dean,  Mrs.  H.  Northcote,  Wm. 
Moflatt,  Ninian  Neven,  Amy,  Eola,  Prince  Napoleon,  Magnificent,  Indigo, 
H.  W.  Adair,  Mrs.  T.  Scott,  Striped  Queen,  Punch,  Harlequin,  Princess 
Alice,  Figaro,  Noemi  Demay,  Colleen  Bawn,  Jeanette,  Pacha,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Princess  Matilda,  Caffra,  Earl  of  Eosslyn,  Mrs.  Montgomery,  John 
McNab,  Belle  Lelleoise,  Emblem. 

Verbenas. — Mr.  Perry  put  up  a splendid  group  of  twenty-four  varieties, 
the  following  amongst  them  being  new  varieties  : Emma  Perry,  large  pip, 
fine  stout  petal,  colour  pale  flesh,  with  rich  carmine  eye.  James  Birbeck, 
very  large,  brilliant  carmine  with  crimson  shades.  J.  C.  Ward,  clear  light 
purple,  with  gray  eye  ; quite  distinct  from  William  DeaD,  and  a very  de- 
sirable colour.  Striking,  large,  deep  crimson,  with  red  shade  and  clear 
lemon  yellow  eye.  Splendid,  a quite  new  colour,  being  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  Lord  Elgin  cineraria,  say  clear  vivid  magenta.  Miss  Turner,  white, 
with  delicate  rose  eye.  Miss  Mole,  purplish  rose  changing  to  slaty  rose. 
Interesting,  carmine  scarlet  changing  to  carmine  red  ; large  lemon  coloured 
eye.  These  are  all  large  finely  formed  flowers,  and  represent  the  highest 
type  of  exhibition  verbenas,  Mr.  Perry  having  raised  his  strain  of  seedlings 
to  a degree  of  perfection  which  we  believe  has  no  equal  in  this  country.  With 
these  the  following  of  previous  years,  from  the  same  seed-bed  : Leah,  pucy 
rose  pink,  lemon  eye.  William  Dean,  deep  indigo  purple,  primrose  eye ; 
one  of  the  most  splendid  verbenas  in  cultivation.  Indispensable,  bright 
crimson  purple ; Mazeppa,  intense  scarlet,  pale  lemon  eye ; Champion, 
deep  velvety  crimson,  with  blackish  shade,  and  small  gray  eye;  Delicata, 
brilliant  bluish  pink,  grayish  eye ; Meteor,  deep  reddish  crimson,  gray 
eye. 

Novelties  and  Miscellanies. — The  beautiful  bank  of  plants  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sod,  in  which  were  many  valuable  plants  of  recent  in- 
troduction. Here  we  found  the  glorious  Cattleya  Dowiana,  the  splendid 
colouring  of  which  fully  justifies  M.  A.  Verschaffelt’s  showy  picture 
of  it;  the  plant  had  two  flowers  richly  coloured  buff  and  purple  ; it  needs 
only  time  to  take  rank  with  the  most  popular  of  exhibition  orchids,  Den- 
drobium Bensonicc  is  now  well  known  to  cultivators,  and  is  certain  to 
become  a favourite.  Croton  interruptum  is  interesting  and  curious ; the 
leaves  are  long  and  linear,  the  young  leaves  are  rich  green,  with  central 
gold  yellow  stripe,  the  old  leaves  bronzy  green  with  dull  red  stripe.  Croton 
irregulare  has  leaves  an  inch  wide  and  a foot  long,  rounded  at  the  base, 
some  of  them  slightly  twisted  ; all  of  them  dark  green,  with  gold  yellow 
stripe.  Neirembergia  rivularis  is  a charming  species,  with  tufts  of  neat 
grass  green  leaves,  and  pretty  white  salver-shaped  flowers ; quite  a gem  in 
this  class  of  plants.  Begonia  Veitcliii  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  begonias 
known,  the  leaves  small,  dull  green,  in  tufts  from  amidst  which  rise  few- 
flowered  scapes,  bearing  large  flowers  of  an  intense  orange  red  colour. 
Abutilon  Thomsoni  has  elegant  sagittate  deeply  lobed  leaves,  the  colours  of 
which  are  grass  green  and  rich  gold  yellow  in  about  equal  proportions  ; a 
charming  plant  for  those  who  love  elegance  in  variegated  leaves.  Acalypha 
tricolor  is  a plant  of  distinct  and  noble  character,  with  large  flaocid  leaves 
of  a deep  solemn  bronze  colour,  occasionally  overlaid  with  oblique  bars  of 
orange  scarlet ; a quite  new  style  of  leaf-colouring.  Blandfordia  Cunning- 
hami,  a charming  greenhouse  plant,  with  tubular  flowers  of  bright  orange. 
Leptopteris  superba,  the  richest  habited  of  all  known  ferns.  Adiantum 
concinnum  latum,  a bold  form  of  a well-known  fern.  A pretty  variety 
of  Irish  Yew,  with  golden-tipped  shoots.  A series  of  new  Gloxinias, 
the  best  of  which  were  Prince  of  Tech,  upright  flowers,  delicate  car- 
mine, whitish  tube.  Madame  de  Smet,  sofc  lavender,  white  tube.  Vlaan- 
deren,  richest  carmine.  Topaz,  erect  flowers,  curious  shade  of  red  with 
shades  of  carmine;  the  tube  slightly  tinged  yellow  or  buff.  All  first-rate 
except  the  last,  which  is  showy,  but  scarcely  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
present  day.  Mr.  T.  Thorpe,  of  Leicester,  sent  a new  verbena,  named 
Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  the  oolour  rosy  purple ; not  good.  Mr.  George  pre- 
sented examples  of  his  useful  series  of  Compactum  Tropieolums,  but  not 
in  a very  good  condition.  A new  one  of  this  series  is  Le  Grand,  a large 
bush-like  plant,  with  large  finely  formed  scarlet  flowers.  Mr.  Thorpe  pre- 
sented a beautiful  single  l’etunia,  called  Single  Beauty ; the  form  is  all 
that  can  be  desired  ; rich  rosy  purple  oentre,  and  .rosy  purple  veins  on  a 
blush  ground ; this  is  a valuable  novelty.  Mr.  Bull  presented  Petunia 
Official,  single,  small,  neat,  rioli  rosy  purple,  with  clear  white  Btripo  in  the 
ceutre  of  each  petal.  Madame  Plaisangon,  very  large  double ; the  form 
fine,  colours  white  or  blush,  with  light  lavender  veins.  Interesting,  a 
single  flower,  beautiful  in  form,  and  distinct  and  novol  in  colouring,  being 
equally  divided  with  bars  of  bright  purple  and  pure  white.  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
of  Hornsey  ltoad,  sent  a small  plant  of  a new  double-flowered  Fuchsia 
of  most  charming  diameter.  The  name  is  White  Unique  ; the  flower  is 
ruther  small,  corolla  almost  globular;  most  ueatly  and  delicately  put 
togother;  sepals  broad,  and  set  horizontally  like  wings,  oolour  bright 
oorul  red.  This  is  certain  to  become  as  great  a favourite  as  any  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  valuable  contributions  to  florists'  flowers.  Mr.  Elston,  gui 
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dener  to  R.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Clnplinm  Park,  Bent  Pancratium  fragrant,  a 
bountiful  plunt  tliut  has  boon  more  or  Iohh  known  to  cultivation  for  half 
a century,  but  nevertheloHR  well  merits  Hproinl  mention,  and  inuoli  bettor 
nppreoiution  tbun  it  ban  hitherto  obtained.  Kohob  wore  past  their  best, 
but  a new  varioty  wan  shown  by  Mr.  Mitchell. of  Piltdown,  whioh  no  truo 
critic  could  puss  by.  The  name  it  Madame  Hoste.  It  i«  most  beautifully 
formed,  and  comes  nearest  to  Madame  Vidot  in  character,  but  is  larger, 
and,  by  the  wood  and  buds  that  accompanied  the  flowers,  appears  to  be  a 
good  grower,  and  very  free  to  flower,  qualities  of  whioh  the  charming 
Madame  Vidot  is  defloient. 

Fruit. — There  was  nothing  new  in  this  department,  but  some  of  the 
exhibits  were  exceedingly  good.  A grand  collection  camo  from  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  the  Karl  of  Craven,  Comhe  Abbey,  near  Coventry.  Mr. 
Rawbone,  gardener  to  C.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Derby,  another  good  collec- 
tion. From  Mr.  Johnson,  gardenor  to  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  a third 
good  collection.  Several  other  good  collections  besides  these,  all  comprising 
good  subjeots  well  done.  Pines  good  and  in  suflicient  quantity.  Grapes 
fine  and  abundant.  In  Mr.  Miller’s  collection,  Black  Hamburghs  huge  in 
bunch  and  berry.  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berkhampstead,  showed  three 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  weighing  0 lbs.,  one  bunch  of  the  threo 
weighing  4 lbs.  8oz.  Mr.  Standish  showed  Royal  Ascot  Grape,  a fine 
black  grape  with  flesh  and  flavour  not  greatly  differing  from  Black  Ham- 
burgh, very  handsome  in  bunoh  and  berry.  We  must  pass  over  other  sub- 
jects, but  reserve  space  to  say  that,  in  looking  for  subjeots  of  special  merit, 
we  could  not  help  noticing  a dish  of  Dr.  Hogg  strawberry  from  Mr.  Turner; 
the  berries  sumptuous  in  size  and  colour,  far  surpassing  the  finest  Queens, 
and  with  the  true  Queen  flavour.  When  visiting  Mr.  Turner  in  the  Auri- 
cula season,  we  tasted  samples  of  this  strawberry  forced,  and  thought  the 
flavour  scarcely  inferior  to  out-door  fruit.  Lastly,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Osberton 
Hall,  Worksop,  Notts,  presented  a dish  of  Vanilla  planifolia,  perfectly 
ripened  and  deliciously  odorous.  For  this  he  received  deservedly  the 
small  silver  medal.  Thus  ends  the  season  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
scarcely  favoured  by  the  weather,  but  admirably  supported  by  practical  cul- 
tivators and  the  horticultural  public  generally  ; a season  by  no  means  des- 
titute of  brilliant  features,  and  upon  the  whole  successful,  as  good  manage- 
ment, and  good  feeling,  and  a liberal  spirit  deserve.  May  the  Society  never 
have  a worse  season  than  that  of  1867.  S.  H. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROSE  SHOW. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  July  4th  and  5th. 

The  Sixth  Rose  Show  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  was  not  quite 
equal  to  some  of  its  predecessors,  yet  it  surpassed  in  both  the  quality  and 
abundance  of  the  flowers  all  the  exhibitions  of  roses  that  have  been  held  in 
or  near  the  metropolis  this  season,  and  we  may  most  properly  pronounce  it 
the  most  interesting  and  important  exhibition  of  its  kind  of  1867.  The 
Town  Hall  of  Birmingham  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being 
spacious,  airy,  well  lighted,  and  in  a central  situation.  The  ball,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  show,  the  exhibitors,  and  the  flowers,  were  all  praiseworthy ; 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  do  not  support  this  exhibition  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  supported;  the  committee  have  no  surplus  to  carry  to  a re 
serve  fund,  and  financially  this  affair  lives  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth,  though 
in  a floral  sense  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  undertakings  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 

The  getting  up  of  this  show  was  tasteful  and  effective,  and  we  direct 
attention  to  a few  particulars  for  the  benefit  of  exhibitions  generally.  The 
vast  space  of  the  floor  of  the  hall  was  divided  into  alleys  or  walks,  by 
means  of  four  long  tables.  On  these  the  roses  were  placed  in  double  rows, 
but  the  two  tables  next  the  central  or  principal  space  for  promenading 
were  additionally  decorated  with  potted  plants  of  the  peculiarly  striking 
variegated  Acer  negundo,  the  whitest  of  all  white-leaved  plants,  and  as  grace- 
ful as  it  is  peculiar,  and  potted  plants  of  Maize  alternating  with  the  Acers. 
The  whole  of  these  had  been  grown  under  glass  to  enhance  the  delicacy  of 
the  colouring,  and  the  result  was  a most  delightful  effect ; the  roses  were 
enhanced  in  richness  of  appearance  by  the  contrast,  and  the  objectionable 
flatness  of  a great  display  of  cut  flowers  was  extinguished.  Looking  up 
from  the  centre  of  the  hall,  the  orchestra  at  one  end,  and  the  gallery  at  the 
other  were  seen  to  be  abundantly  embellished  with  boxes  of  roses,  vases, 
ornamental  glass,  and  wire-work  adapted  to  various  horticultural  purposes, 
one  of  these  special  features  being  a huge  rose  pavilion,  with  real  roses 
trained  to  the  arches,  and  showing  abundance  of  fine  flowers.  The  inspec- 
tion of  the  numerous  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  in  the  galleries  afforded 
a scarcely  less  agreeable  entertainment  than  the  view  of  the  vast  field  of 
gorgeously  coloured  and  powerfully  odorous  roses  on  the  tables  below. 
Yet  with  all  this  provided  for  their  delectation,  and  with  harp  solos  and 
a first-rate  band,  the  people  of  Birmingham  were  languid  in  their  atten- 
dance, and  the  committee  will  probably  be  scarcely  able  to  make  their  in- 
comings meet  their  outgoings,  which  of  course  are  heavy,  though,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Corporation,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  Town  Hall  is 
granted  for  the  purpose  free  of  all  expense. 

As  to  the  roses,  there  was  noticeable  throughout  an  average  goodness 
that  gave  general  satisfaction  to  cultivators  and  connoisseurs  of  the  Queen 
of  Flowers.  There  were  a few  comparatively  poor  stands  of  course,  but  not 
one  thoroughly  bad ; and  as  to  good  ones,  they  were  the  rule,  and  the  lead- 
ing collections  were  grand  for  quality,  variety,  richness,  freshness,  and  skilful 
staging.  That  indescribable  class  of  “ practicals,”  who  make  a perpetual 
and  wearisome  fuss  about  the  superiority  of  old  over  new  varieties  of 
garden  plants,  who  will  coolly  insist  that  there  are  no  roses,  tulips,  dahlias, 
or  verbenas,  now  to  equal  those  they  were  accustomed  to  grow  and  exhibit 
half  a century  or  so  ago,  might,  with  some  profit  to  their  idiosyncrasy 
(into  which  word  we  might  very  properly  introduce  a t ),  have  gone  round 
the  show  with  a few  old  catalogues  in  their  hands,  with  a view  of  finding 
old  roses  and  establishing  their  superiority  over  new  ones.  We  might 
almost  say  there  were  no  roses  shown  but  such  as  have  been  introduced 
within  the  past  five  years  ; certainly  those  of  less  than  five  years’  place  in 
our  lists  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  exhibition,  the  simple  reason  being 
that,  as  a rule,  old  roses  cannot  be  shown  against  new  ones,  the  quality 
of  named  varieties  having  been  so  immensely  improved  of  late  years.  Our 
lists  of  the  winning  varieties  will  show  that  whoever  desires  to  have  the 
best  roses,  must  take  the  bulk  of  his  selection  from  the  newest  kinds. 
New  roses  are  not  necessarily  good,  and  the  French  send  us  annually  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  second-rate  varieties,  but  with  them  come  beauties 
unsurpassable  among  existent  catalogued  varieties,  destined,  we  may  believe, 
to  be  surpassed  in  their  turn,  but  for  the  present,  and  for  some  years  to 


como,  certain  to  bo  rogardod  as  types  of  the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to 
tho  standard  of  perfection.  Such  old  roses  as  Madame  Vidot,  Mrs.  Rivers, 
Jules  Murgotlin,  Gloiro  do  Dijon,  Devonlensis,  and  Lamarquo  keep  their 
placo  by  might  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  their  onoo  companions  in  tho  exhibition 
boxes  would  bo  with  them  now  except  for  tho  little  accident  that  they  are 
beaten ; and  those  that  wo  name,  and  others  that  wo  might  name  as  old, 
yet  valued,  must  yield  to  better  when  bettor  are  presented.  Madame  Vidot 
is  threatened  with  eclipse  by  Madame  Ilosto.  Jules  Margottin  must  submit 
to  comparison  with  half  a dozon  new  and  formidable  competitors,  and  in  the 
rank  of  yellow  roses  Mardchal  Niol  has  gone  to  the  front  rank  already,  and 
may  occasion  somo  indifforenco  towards  other  roses  of  the  same  cloth.  Ex- 
hibitions of  rosos  afford  to  rosarians  tho  best  possible  moans  of  making  fair 
comparisons  of  tho  merits  of  varieties,  and  useful  notes  on  selection  and 
culture ; and  seeing  how  rapid  is  tho  march  of  improvement  in  tho  most 
popular  of  all  our  garden  flowers,  a roso  show  almost  merits  tho  distinc- 
tion of  being  considered  of  national  importance ; at  all  ovents,  it  bears  im- 
mediate relationship  to  pursuits  and  recreations  in  which  all  classes  join 
with  fervour,  and  in  its  way  and  place  sheds  a light  upon  our  domestic 
life,  and  for  such  and  other  reasons  should  be  generally  and  generously 
supported. 

Tho  Birmingham  schedule  is  a good  one.  Class  A,  for  nurserymen,  com- 
prises five  sections  for  seventy-two,  forty-eight,  twenty-four,  twenty-four, 
and  twelve  respectively.  Class  B,  for  amateurs,  comprises  nine  sections  for 
forty-eight,  eighteen,  twelve,  and  six,  and  for  residents  within  fifteen  miles 
and  four-  miles  of  Birmingham,  and  for  others  who  have  never  before  taken  a 
prize.  Class  C comprises  sections  for  new  roses,  moss,  tea,  and  summer 
roses,  bouquets,  designs,  and  vases.  Class  D is  for  ladies  only,  and  is  insti- 
tuted for  a competition  in  dinner-table  decorations.  The  entries  were 
larger  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  but  many  who  entered  made  no 
appearance,  owing  doubtless  to  tho  hard  winter  and  still  harder  spring  having 
put  them  hors  de  combat.  The  competition,  generally  speaking,  was 
spirited,  and  the  flowers  in  the  best  collections  were  of  very  even  excellence 
throughout,  and  that  excellence  decidedly  above  the  average.  At  the  Crystal 
Palace  we  could  find  faulty  flowers  in  the  best  stands,  not  so  here  ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  and  perfect  flowers  we  could  find 
many  of  surpassing  splendour,  especially  in  the  collections  from  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Keynes,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Rev.  P.  M.  Smythe,  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  of 
Castle  Bromwich,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Leicester.  In  the  class  for  seventy-two 
(single  trusses)  Mr.  Cranston,  of  King’s  Acre,  Hereford,  took  first  place,  Mr. 
Keynes  second,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  third. 

Mr.  Cranston’s  First  Prize,  Seventy-two. — Senateur  Vaisse,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Comtesse  Chabrillant,  General  Jacqueminot,  this  was  an 
extraordinary  sample  of  the  General,  diameter  five  inches,  with  solid  glo- 
bular centre,  and  huge  shell-like  petals,  the  colour  nearly  black ; Charles 
Lefebvre,  Horace  Vernet,  John  Grier,  Madame  Heleze,  Dr.  Andry,  John 
Hopper,  Madlle.  Bonnaire,  Centifolia  Rosea,  very  fine;  Madame  Brianson, 
King’s  Acre,  good  again,  and  quite  a show  rose  ; Peter  Lawson,  Black 
Prince,  Marechal  Niel,  one  of  the  best  ever  shown,  the  colour  rich;  Madame 
C.  Crapelet,  superb  in  form  and  colour  most  beautiful,  like  the  General, 
a shade  or  two  darker  than  usual ; Charles  Verdier,  America,  a fine  flower, 
much  like  Madame  Willermoz ; Triomphe  de  Villecresnes,  Mrs.  Rivers, 
Claude  Million,  Frangois  Lacharme,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Etienne  Lecrois- 
nier,  Le  Rhone,  Madlle.  Margaret  Dombrain,  a fine  rose  as  shown  in 
this  instance;  Deuil  du  Prince  Albert,  Jules  Margottin,  splendid 
for  size,  substance,  and  finish;  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Joseph  Fiala,  five 
inches  over  without  an  eye,  superb;  Abbe  Berleze,  John  Nasmyth,  Louis 
XIV.,  La  Esmeralda,  Dennis  Helye,  Madame  Knorr,  Madame  Boutin, 
Smith’s  Yellow,  a lovely  little  rose,  a sort  of  sculptured  nugget;  Eugene 
Verdier,  Madame  William,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Hector 
Jacquin,  Beauty  of  Westerham,  a huge  globular  high-coloured  flower,  in 
the  style  of  the  General;  Marechal  Souchet  (Guillot) ; Due  de  Rohan,  extra 
grand ; Margaret  St.  Amand,  Le  Baron  de  Rothschild,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Laurent  Descourt,  the  finest  dark  rose  in  the  show ; 
Victor  Verdier,  sumptuous ; Souvenir  de  Dr.  Jamain,  Madame  Moreau, 
fine  ; Maurice  Bernardin,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux, 
Madlle.  A.  Halphen,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Baronne  A.  de  Rothschild,  Achille 
Gonod,  Madame  Vidot,  Charles  Margottin,  Niphetos,  Olivier  Delhomme, 
Pactolus,  Madame  Rival,  Auguste  Vacher,  most  beautiful ; Admiral  la 
Peyrouse,  Queen  Victoria. 

Mr.  Keynes’s  Second  Prize,  Seventy-two. — Madame  Charles  Wood, 
Abel  Grand,  very  fine  as  shown  in  this  stand;  Alfred  Colomb,  Comtesse  de 
Palikao,  Madame  Moreau,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Pauline  Lansezeur, 
Fanny  Petzold,  Fisher  Holmes,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Madame  Boutin,  Madame 
Caillat,  General  Jacqueminot,  Soeur  des  Anges,  Prince  Henri  de  Pays  Bas, 
Madame  Knorr,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Madlle.  Margaret  Dombrain,  Baronne 
A.  de  Rothschild,  John  Hopper,  quite  a pancake  ; Madame  Vigneron,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Juno,  Devoniensis,  a lovely  specimen,  almost  golden,  and  the 
buff  shades  peculiarly  delicate ; Madame  Derreux  Douville,  Madame  Pauline 
Villot,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Madlle.  Marie  Rady,  Alba  Mutabilis,  Jules 
Margottin,  Margaret  St.  Amand,  very  fine;  John  Standish,  M.  Berthe 
Leveque,  Madame  Julie  Daran,  Madame  de  MacMahon,  like  Madame  Can- 
robert,  but  more  colour  ; Duchesse  de  Morny,  La  Tour  de  Crouy,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Hippolyte  Flandrin.  Madame  Furtado,  Clement  Marot,  Kate 
Hausberg,  Madame  Fillion,  Prince  de  Porcia,  Madame  Hoste,  showing  an 
eye  ; Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Lacepede,  Charles  Rouillard, 
Lord  Herbert,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Joseph  Fiala,  Alpaide  de 
Rotalier,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Pierre  Notting,  Victor  Verdier,  Dr.  Andry,  Semi- 
ramis,  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Canrobert,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Xavi  r Olibo, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Michel 
Bonnet,  an  extremely  pretty  rose;  La  Reine,  Madame  Amelia  Halphen.  this 
rose  has  a beautiful  tinge  of  puce,  and  is  the  better  for  a little  shading ; 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Madame  Rival,  Bernard  Palissy,  Madame  Vidot,  better 
in  this  lot  than  Madame  Hoste. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight,  the  awards  were,  first,  Mr.  Keynes ; second, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  (threes),  first,  Mr. 
Cranston;  second,  Mr.  Cant;  third,  Mr.  Keynes.  Twenty -four  (single), 
first,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son;  second,  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson;  third,  Mr. 
Vertegans ; fourth,  Mr.  Jennings.  The  principal  exhibitors  in  the  trade 
class  for  twelve  were  Messrs.  Perkins,  Mr.  Vertegans,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Kidderminster. 

Mr.  Keynes’s  First  Prize,  Forty-eight. — Madame  Charles  Wood,  Jose- 
phine Beauharnais,  Madame  Moreau,  Madame  Vigneron,  Kate  Hausberg, 
Margaret  St.  Amand,  Alfred  Colomb,  Abel  Grand,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Alba 
Mutabilis,  Prince  Henri  de  Pays  Bas,  Madame  Vidot,  Madlle.  Marie  Rady, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  La  Tour  de  Crouy,  Pierre  Notting,  Pauline  Lansezeur, 
Madame  Berthe  Leveque,  Madlle.  Margaret  Dombrain,  good ; Dr.  Andry, 
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Jules  Margottin,  fine  ; Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison,  Madame  Knorr,  Madamo 
Victor  Verdier,  a glorious  flower ; Exposition  dc  Brie,  Madame  Canrobert, 
Madamo  Boll,  a saucer;  Madlle.  Pauline  Villot,  Madamo  Derreux  Douville, 
Madame  Fillion,  Semiramis,  John  Hopper,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Colonel  de 
Rougcmont,  Fanny  Petzold,  Joseph  Fiala,  John  Standish,  Madlle.  Bonnaire, 
Alpaido  de  Rotalicr,  Madame  Furtado,  Secateur  Vaisse,  La  Reine,  Charles 
Rouillard,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Comtesse  de  Palikao,  Beauty  of 
Waltham. 

The  amateur’s  class  comprised  in  all  nine  sections,  and  there  were  no  less 
than  thirty-four  prizes  awarded  to  amateurs  in  class  B.  Between  the  best 
and  the  worst  of  these  there  was  of  co  irse  a great  difference,  yet  oven  the 
worst  were  meritorious,  considering  they  had  been  grown  under  the  very 
shadows  of  Birmingham  chimneys,  or  at  all  events  within  the  immediate 
influence  of  town  smoke.  In  the  schedules  of  the  London  shows  there  is  no 
special  encouragement  afforded  to  Londoners  to  compete  on  terms  that  offer 
a chance  of  some  gratification,  lor  it  is  impossible  the  best  roses  that  can  be 
grown  at  Stepney  or  Brompton  should  compete  fairly  with  the  best  that  can 
be  grown  at  Sydenham,  Cheshunt,  or  in  the  soft  air  of  Herefordshire.  Our 
time  was  gone  ere  we  could  make  a careful  inspection  of  the  town  roses  at 
this  exhibition,  but  we  saw  them  all,  and  must  confess  to  a degree  of  sur- 
prise at  their  generel  good  quality.  We  trust  the  town  growers  will  be  en- 
couraged at  Birmingham  as  long  as  the  rose  show  shall  continue  to  be  an 
institution  of  the  place,  for  it  is  no  less  important  that  floriculture  should 
light  up  the  homes  of  the  people  where  they  most  do  congregate,  softening 
the  hard  outlines  of  town  life  and  business  with  the  beauty  of  flowers,  and 
directing  the  minds  of  busy  men  to  the  great  world  of  nature,  with  its  ex- 
haustless store  of  pleasures,  instructions,  and  exalting  thought.  In  the 
sections  for  amateurs,  without  respect  of  locality,  the  winners  were  Rev.  P. 
Smythe,  Solihull ; C.  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  Castle  Bromwich ; Mr.  E.  Hunt, 
Leicester;  Mr.  W.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Alston,  Elmdon  Hall;  and  Mr. 
R.  C.  Chawner,  Lichfield.  In  the  sections  for  amateurs  residing  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Birmingham,  the  winners  were  Rev.  P.  M.  Smythe,  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  C.  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  and  Mr  Cooper,  of  Moseley.  In  the  sections  for 
amateurs  residing  within  four  miles  of  Birmingham,  the  winners  were  Mr. 
Cooper,  of  Moseley ; Mr.  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  of  Moseley : Mr.  H.  Lowe,  of 
Edgbaston  ; Mr.  Winn,  of  Selly  Oak ; Mr.  Fowler,  of  Erdington ; and  Mr. 
Arnold,  of  Moseley.  In  the  section  (twelve  single  trusses)  for  amateurs 
who  have  never  previously  won  a prize  for  roses,  the  winners  were  Mr. 
J.  F.  Smith,  of  Coventry  Road ; Mr.  John  Parnell,  of  Rugby  ; Mr.  E. 
Sarrington.  of  Leicester ; and  Messrs.  J.  F.  and  W.  Lloyd,  of  Sutton  Colefield. 

The  Rev.  P.  M.  Smythe’s  First  Prize,  Forty-eight. — Madame  Charles 
Wood,  La  Fontaine,  Madame  Boutin,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  superb  ; Margaret 
St.  Amand,  a bad  sample  ; Paul  Desgrand,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Caillat,  Mareehal  Vaillant,  Louise  Margottin,  Pro- 
fessor Koch,  Mardehal  Niel,  Baronne  A.  de  Rothschild,  Francois  Lach'arme, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  Alphonse  Damaizin,  Anna  Alexieff,  Louis  Magnan, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  very  fine  ; Baronne  de  Noirmont,  Madame  Crapelet, 
Mrs.  Rivers,  La  Reine,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Charles  Lawson,  Vicomte  Vigier, 
Madame  Vidot,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Pierre  Netting,  Madame  Knorr,  a bad 
sample  ; Madame  Joseph  Guyot,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a fine  sample,  almost  gold 
yellow;  Lord  Clyde,  good  ; Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Anna 
de  Diesbach,  Madame  Emain,  Lord  Macaulay,  Celine  Forestier,  Due  de 
Rohan,  Madame  Boll,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant. 

In  the  open  class  (C)  there  were  two  sections  for  new  roses,  namely,  for 
best  24  sent  out  in  spring  of  1865-6-7,  and  for  the  best  new  rose  sent  out 
in  spring  of  1865-6-7.  In  the  class  for  24  the  awards  were— first,  Mr. 
Keynes,  of  Salisbury ; second,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt ; third, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester. 

Mr.Keynes’sFirstPrize, Twenty- pouR(new  varieties). — MadameFillion, 
Comtesse  de  Palikao,  Xavier  Olibo,  Belle  Normande,  Marie  Baumann,  Charles 
Rouillard,  Alfred  Colomb,  Semiramis,  Josephine  Beauharnais,  Madame  Moreau, 
Abel  Grand,  Madlle.  Marie  Rady,  Madlle.  Margaret  Dombrain,  Exposition 
de  Brie,  Dr.  Andry,  Fisher  Holmes,  Madame  Hoste,  fine ; Prince  de  Porcia, 
Prmcess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Comte  Alphonse  Serenye,  a bold  eye  and  loose 
petals ; Margaret  St.  Amand,  Monsieur  Pontbriand,  and  two  others,  the 
names  of  which  in  our  note-book  we  cannot  make  out. 

In  the  class  of  best  new  rose  sent  out  in  spring  of  1865-6-7,  the  awards 
were  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  first,  for  Alfred  Colomb,  and 
second,  for  Exposition  de  Brie;  to  Mr.  Keynes,  ol  Salisbury,  third,  for  Mar- 
garet St.  Amand,  and  fourth,  for  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge.  The  same 
varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  Moss  Rose-buds  there  was  a poor  competi- 
tion ; this  was  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  show.  Mr.  Vertegans  took 
second  place,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  third,  Mr.  Jackson  fourth  ; the  first  prize 
was  withheld,  as  none  were  thought  worthy  of  it.  The  section  for  18  varie- 
ties of  Teas,  Noisettes,  and  Chinns  was  scarcely  satisfactory,  judged  by 
results ; but  there  was  one  good  collection  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  to 
which  a first  was  awarded,  and  well  they  deserved  it,  for  they  were  a very 
pretty  lot,  and  the  names  were  booked  as  necessary  information  for  our 
readers. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  First  Prize,  Eighteen  Teas,  Noisettes,  and 
Chinas. — Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Jaune  d’Or,  Madame  Damaizin,  Alba  Rosea, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Maurin,  Comte  de  Paris,  Triomphe  de  Ronnes,  Caro- 
line, Souvenir  d’Elise,  Devoniensis,  Vicomtesse  de  C«zhs,  Madame  Willermoz, 
Amabilis,  Madame  Falcot,  Hombro,  Niphetos,  Rubens.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  were  no  Chinas  of  the  Bengal  class  in  this  lot  at  all,  and  only 
one  true  Noisette,  and  that  was  Triompho  de  Rennes.  By  many  Gloire  de 
Dijon  is  considered  a Noisette,  but  it  is  always  classed  with  tho  Teas,  and 
one  need  not  split  hairs  in  a report. 

In  the  section  for  twelve  varieties  of  summer  roses  there  was  a thin  show, 
and  the  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  who  put  up  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons’  Eighteen  Summer  Roses. — La  SCduisantc  (Alba), 
a flat-faced  but  pretty  rose,  tho  colours  a mixture  of  pink  and  flesh,  with  tinges 
of  salmon  ; Dr.  Dieltheim  (Gallica),  rose  shaded  with  purple ; Blnnchoflour 
(Hybrid  Provence) ; D’Aguesscau  (Gallica),  rich  crimson,  largo  and  showy  ; 
Unique  (Provence),  usually  white,  out  in  this  ense  prettily  barred,  striped, 
and  blotched  with  pink;  Transon  Goubault  (Gallica),  deep  but  lively  crim- 
son, good  form  ; Madamo  Soetmans  (Damask)  creamy  whito  shaded  buff; 
Columella  (Gallica) ; Paul  Rioaut  (Hybrid  Bourbon),  rosy  crimson,  good 
form,  one  of  tho  few  of  tho  summer  roses  that  still  keeps  a first-rate  place  in 
competitions;  fEillet  Parfait  (Gallica),  white,  with  stripes  of  crimson,  good; 
Louis  Philippe  (Gallica),  dark,  a lino  rose;  Botgavis  (Hybrid  Provenco), 
the  name  is  copied  exactly  from  tho  ticket,  wo  know  nothing  of  it,  and  took 
n > note  of  its  character ; if  wo  may  trust  to  memory,  ignorance  is  bliss. 


Ibis  completes  tho  classes  for  roses  proper.  Next  week  something  must 
be  said  of  the  miscellanies  and  odds  and  ends,  many  of  which  were  interest- 
ing and  well  worth  a few  notes  before  they  pass  into  forgetfulness  The 
judges  in  the  classes  were  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Smythe,  Rev.  R.  Carter 
Mr.  Keynes,  Mr.  Cant,  Mr.  Gater  (foreman  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons)’ 
E.  Tonks,  Esq.,  C.  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  Mr.  William  Dean,  of  Bradford’ 
Mr.  Shirley  llihberd.  The  usual  and  admirable  rule  was  followed  in 
appointing  amateur  cultivators  to  judge  the  nurserymen’s  classes,  and 
nurserymen  to  judge  the  amateurs’.  Let  us  hope  that  perfect  justice  was 
done  ; if  it  failed  anywhere  it  wai  not  for  lack  of  attention  and  intention, 
and  the  judges  had  plenty  of  time  for  their  work.  S.  II.  ’ 


NOTES  ON  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW. 

This  rose  show  forms  one  of  the  chief  anticipations  in  the  rosarian’s 
calendar,  and  deservedly  so,  for  in  no  place  do  the  flowers  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  among  so  many  kindred  ohjecis  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment, nor  is  there  any  place  affording  so  much  space  and  convenience  for 
observation  and  criticism.  Only  one  circumstance  militates  against  its 
perfect  success,  which  is,  that  it  usually  occurs  a week  too  early  to  afford 
many  growers  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  flowers  in  full  perfection  ; 
for,  however  large  their  collections,  the  possessors  of  cold  deep  soils  are 
never  up  to  the  mark  by  the  time  the  first  show  at  the  Palace  occurs. 
And  this  brings  us  to  a suggestion  formerly  thrown  out  by  the  writer,  and 
since  revived  in  several  quarters,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  a second  show 
later  in  the  season.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such  an  experiment  would 
be  attended  with  considerable  pecuniary  advantage  to  tl  e Company,  as 
well  as  encouragr-ment  to  exhibitors,  and  the  progress  of  the  flower  itself, 
many  varieties,  which  are  never  seen  in  perfection  in  public,  bloomiDg  the 
finest  at  a somewhat  later  period  ;han  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  on  the  whole  that,  considering  the  date  and  the  pre- 
vious season,  the  show  was  a good  one.  Tnere  may  have  been  fewer  ex- 
hibitors and  less  extensive  collections  than  of  yore,  but  the  flowers  them- 
selves were  generally  good — some,  indeed,  were  of  the  first  quality.  Very 
many  of  the  older  varieties,  such  as  Madame  Knorr,  Madame  Domage, 
Jules  Margottin,  Madame  de  Cambace  es,  the  finest  in  foliage  perhaps  of 
all  roses,  and  hardy  to  a degree;  Auguste  Mi«,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’An- 
gleterre,  General  Jacqueminot  (this  last  always  looking  well), — appeared 
in  the  stands,  showing  their  value  as  enduring  kinds  after  the  severe  trial 
of  the  past  double  winter.  Prinoe  Leon  also  was  in  several  boxes;  this 
rose,  although  possessing  fine  points  as  a show  rose,  has  been  extensively 
banished  from  cultivation,  owing  to  its  uncertainty  of  growth : twenty 
buds  may  be  put  into  as  many  stocks,  and  not  half  a dozen  of  them  will 
take.  Madame  Furtado  also  was  well  done.  This  is  another  variety  not  to 
be  depended  on,  otherwise  it  would  be  an  unsurpassable  kind.  Madame 
Clemence  Joigneaux  was  numerously  exhibited,  and  was  always  fine.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  John  H >pper,  Madame  C.  Wood,  and  Xavier  Olibo, 
which  appears  likely  to  make  Prince  C.  de  Rohan  look  to  hisr<-pute.  Maurice 
Bernardin,  again,  is  still  among  the  front  rank.  Indeed,  the  customary 
favourites  of  old  and  recent  date  were  well  represented,  and  I noticed  in 
the  stand  of  some  provincial  gardener  a name  I never  saw  before,  equally 
euphonious  with  “ Isabella  Sprunt,”  namely,  Anna  Huck.  The  variety 
was  worthy  of  the  name.  Many  of  tbe  names  were  erroneously  spelt. 
Even  in  the  tallies  of  Paul  and  Son  I remarked  “ Antoinetta’’  Ducber  for 
“ Antoine”;  tbe  lady  for  the  gentleman. 

The  new  rose,  “ Miss  Ingram,”  raised,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Ingram,  Her 
Majesty’s  gardener,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  struck  me  as  re- 
sembling much  “ Mrs.  Rivers,”  larger  perhaps,  and  even  more  globular. 
It  would  have  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  blooms  had  some  of  the 
shoots  and  foliage  been  shown  with  them,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
growth  and  habit  of  the  variety.  If  these  are  satisfactory,  it  will  be  an 
acquisition  in  a line  of  colour  where  few  good  and  hardy  roses  are  to  be 
found. 

Pot  roses  at  this  period  of  the  year  appear  to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  pro- 
fessional competitors,  and  few  other  cultivators  are  in  a position  to  exhibit 
in  this  class.  What  few  were  shown  were  not  without  admirable  lessons  in 
the  carpenter’s  art,  showing  as  much  timber  to  stick  out  the  branches  as 
foliage  itself.  Yet  wbat  few  were  shown  were  not  without  instruction, 
being  principally  new  varieties  of  the  H.  P’s,  proving  that  section  to  be  as 
well  adapted  for  purposes  of  forcing  as  Teas,  to  which  the  operation  is 
commonly  and  most  successfully  applied. 

In  the  amateur  class,  Mr.  Hedge,  of  Colchester,  appears  still  to  carry 
all  before  him,  and  will  probably  remain  without  rivals  in  the  larger 
classes  till  some  rose-worshipping  amateur  likewise  cultivates  a number  of 
plants  equal  in  extent  to  an  ordinary  nursery  stock.  Hence  we  may  learn 
what  a necessary  element  number  is  in  suoeesslul  rose  showing.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  H.’s  flowers  are  always  put  up  with  praiseworthy  neatness 
and  taste.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  these  accessories  to  the  stands 
were  generally  more  prominently  developed.  The  tallies  in  some  boxes 
were  almost  illegible,  badly  written  in  pencil ; in  others  the  flowers  were 
so  cramped  together  that  the  cards  with  their  names  on  oould  not  be  seen 
at  all. 

To  exemplify  what  may  be  done  by  skill  and  judicious  cultivation,  the 
excellent  twelve  singles  (amateur’s),  1st  prize,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
Pochin,  Sileby  Vicarage,  deserve  especial  remark.  They  were  twelve 
unexceptionable  blooms,  well  set  up,  very  equal  in  quality,  and  con- 
taining the  best  Xavier  Olibo  and  one  of  tbe  best  Maieohal  Niels 
in  tbe  show.  The  best  yellow  roses  (mostly,  by  the  way,  below  the 
average)  were  Mar6chal  Niel,  L’Enfant  Trouve,  Cloth-of-Gold,  Tri- 
omphe de  Rennes,  Enfant  de  Lyon,  Solfaterre,  C.  Forestier,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Madame  Margottin,  now.  From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  there  is 
little  advance  made  in  this  section,  nor  is  it  muoh  needed  exoept  in  re- 
speot  to  hardiness  of  constitution,  unless  we  could  obtain  various  shades  of 
yellow  in  tho  hybrid  perpetuals. 

But,  nfter  all,  a rose  show,  though  one  of  the  most  charming  speetaolos 
that  can  delight  lovers  of  beauty,  as  developed  under  the  guise  o 
flowers,  is  much  of  a delusion  and  a snare  to  many,  ns  the  gold  eye-glusses 
and  penoil-cases  and  embossed  note-books  in  waiting  round  the  tables 
find  to  their  cost.  A fine  bloom  does  not  always  indicate  a desirable 
vnriety,  any  more  than  a lino  Net  of  flowers  indicates  superior  skill  in  the 
grower;  both  are  materially  modified  by  numerous  adventitious  oiroum- 
slanoeR  known  to  the  initialed,  and  must  be  merely  considered  us  showing 
that  any  given  exhibitor  lias  suoh  and  snob  blooms  to  cut  on  a certain  day. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I myself,  on  the  Wednesday  evening  preceding  the 
show,  saw,  in  a rumble  through  Mr.  Jobu  Eraser’s  rose  quarters,  much 
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finer  bloomB  tbon  any  in  his  stands  at  the  “ I’alaoo,”  and  in  a week  later 
ho  will  be  in  a condition  to  exhibit  in  all  olasses  usually  scheduled. 

I do  not  know  that  I oan  utilizo  tho  subjeot  hotter  than  by  giving  tho 
names  of  the  best  varieties  I noted  on  both  occasions  ; in  many  oases  thoy 
will  be  found  to  coinoide. 

At  the  Palace — Jules  Margottin,  MarguOrito  St.  Amand,  now, 
A 1;  Madame  Knorr,  Madame  C.  Wood,  John  Hoppor,  Madame 
CI6menco  Joigneaux,  Marguerite  Dombrnin,  now,  A 1 ; Mario  Baumann, 
new,  A 1 ; Madamo  Moreau,  imbrioated  liko  tho  face  of  a double 
hollyhock,  good,  darkish;  Alice  Leroy,  Leopold  llausherg,  now;  Jean 
Goujon,  Thorin,  new,  promising,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Crapelet; 
Charles  Verdier,  new,  A 1 ; Madamo  Domage,  Alfred  Colomb,  now,  an 
improvement  on  Duo  do  Rohan  ; Xavier  Olibo,  new,  one  of  the  best,  very 
dark  flowers ; Camille  Bernardin,  new ; Viotor  Verdier,  Duohesse 
d'Orlfians,  Comte  do  Nanteuil,  Madamo  C.  Crapelet,  C.  Lefebvre,  and 
Madame  Viotor  Verdier  (these  wero  not  generally  up  to  tho  mark,  indeed, 
the  first-named  seldom  is  in  truo  condition  till  late  in  tho  season) ; Madamo 
Charles  Wood,  F.  Laoharme,  Pierro  Notting,  fine,  dark  plum  colour ; 
Claude  Million,  a dark  hollyhock  ; William  Griffiths,  Lord  Macaulay  ; Kate 
Hausberg  is  not  first-rate ; La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
new,  not  yet  to  be  praised  too  much,  I fear  the  centre;  Marechal  Niel, 
Lafontaine,  Marcella,  now,  not  in  condition,  a singularly  robust  growing 
variety,  with  leathery  petals,  in  colour  resembling  Nerium  splendens; 
Madame  de  Cambaceifcs,  remarked  upon  before;  F.  Louvat,  purple  bloom ; 
Mons.  Bonoenne,  new,  a darker  Lord  Raglan  ; Madame  D.  Douville,  not 
up  to  the  mark  on  this  ocoasion;  Madame  Furtado,  a magnificent  variety; 
Prinoess  of  Wnles,  F.  Lacharme,  Antoine  Ducher,  new ; Gloire  de  Duoher, 
new,  very  large,  but  coarsish ; Charles  Rouillard,  new;  Annie  Wood, 
crimson,  a first-rate  novelty ; Comtesse  Palikao,  Frangois  Treyve,  new; 
Chevalier  Nigra,  new,  A 1 ; Josephine  Beauharnais,  new  ; Charles  Verdier 
and  Abel  Grand,  new,  light  kinds,  A 1;  Felix  Genero,  new;  Semiramis, 
new,  good,  light ; Thermae  Levet,  new;  Souvenir  de  William  Wood,  new, 
dark.  These  varieties  are  all  good,  though  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
meritorious  kinds. 

The  varieties  I specially  marked  at  Mr.  J.  Fraser’s,  omitting  most  of 
already  established  reputation,  were  Madame  Baptiste  Desportes,  Madame 
Fillion,  Abel  Grand,  Comtesse  de  Palikao;  Charles  Rouillard,  Alba  Muta- 
bilis,  Bertha  Lev£que,  President  Mas,  I fear  this  will  not  turn  out  so  fine 
as  expeoted ; Prinoe  de  Porcia,  good  garden  rose;  Antoine  Ducher,  hue 
and  habit  of  Madame  C.  Wood ; Souvenir  de  Madame  Boll,  Thorin, 
Madame  Rival,  after  Auguste  Mie  ; Madame  E,  Appert,  Chevalier  Nigra, 
Margaret  de  St.  Amand,  Madame  A.  Halphen,  Charles  Verdier,  between 
Victor  Verdier  and  John  Hopper,  smooth  wood;  Monsieur  Noman,  Madame 
Bellenden  Kerr,  an  improvement  on  Bonnaire,  and  stronger ; F.  Treyve, 
Horace  Vernet,  Eugene  Scribe,  imbricated;  Napoleon  III.,  Madame 
Villeboisnet,  Paul  Verdier,  Belle  Normande.  It  will  he  seen  these  are  all 
roses  of  the  past  three  years  ; the  exigencies  of  space  require  older  kinds 
to  be  postponed  till  another  occasion,  as  must  also  be  the  descriptive  con- 
sideration of  their  shapes,  colours,  habits  of  growth,  and  general  behaviour. 

London  Load,  Clapham,  July  2nd.  W.  D.  Prior. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  R.  H.  S.  ROSE  SHOW. 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  rose  is  the  most 
popular.  It  is  everybody’s  flower,  no  matter  what  country,  creed,  or  age. 
Yes,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  from  manhood  to  age,  the  rose  is  alike 
the  favourite  flower.  To  those  even  who  are  indifferent  to  the  science  of 
gardening  the  rose  is  a spell,  a wonder,  a thing  of  beauty,  for  it  combines 
in  its  many  qualities  two  of  the  greatest  essentials  in  the  attraction  of 
flowers — fragrance  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  It  is  most  proper  that  it 
should  be  styled  the  “ queen  of  flowers,”  as,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
cultivation,  it  has  been  the  theme  of  the  poet’s  song,  and  the  noblest 
flower  in  the  garland  of  festivity  and  honour.  Having  within  the  past 
week  visited  the  great  rose  show  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Ken- 
sington, some  thoughts  have  been  aroused  within  me  respecting  their 
culture,  the  reading  of  which  may  possibly  expand  in  other  minds  to  some 
things  in  relation  to  them  far  more  useful  than  here  hinted. 

As  we  proceeded  with  our  observations  on  the  comparative  excellencies  of 
the  flowers,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  different  degrees  of  colour 
in  the  same  variety  of  flowers  as  exhibited  by  the  various  growers.  For 
instance,  some  of  the  '.light- coloured  flowers  had  assumed  a somewhat 
deeper  hue  than  naturally  belongs  to  them,  so  as  to  be  almost  identified  with 
other  varieties,  and  yet  this  was  not  the  result  of  their  blooms  being  on  the 
decline  ; quite  the  contrary.  This  is,  then,  a matter  of  some  importance  to 
those  who  are  selecting  roses.  We  are  induced  to  ask,  To  what  are  we  to 
attribute  this  variation  in  the  shades  of  colour  ? We  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  influenced  by  soil,  but  it  is  caused  by  the  means  adopted  for  securing 
the  blooms  fit  for  exhibition,  such  as  too  much  shading,  which  would  rob 
it  of  its  proper  purity  of  colour ; and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeding 
of  the  roots  with  repeated  doses  of  liquid  manure,  which  would  impart  to 
them  deeper  shades  of  colour  than  we  are  accustomed  to.  I remarked 
to  an  exhibitor  on  the  morning  of  the  show  on  the  dissimilarity  in  the 
shadingsof  some  of  the  light  roses  in  the  several  stands,  and  he  concurred 
in  my  observation  that  the  differences  were  owing  to  differences  of  treat- 
ment rather  toan  to  differences  of  soil.  The  Tea  scented  varieties  did 
not  present  this  variation,  because  the  blooms  are  in  the  majority  of 
instances  cut  from  plants  grown  in  pots,  and  have  pretty  nearly  the  same 
treatment  everywhere. 

Since  my  visit  to  the  exhibition,  a question  was  put  to  me  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  splendid  blooms  as  exhibited  were  obtained.  Not  being 
quite  prepared  for  the  question,  I did  not  afford  so  direct  a reply  as  I am 
enabled  to  do  on  more  mature  consideration.  On  a close  inspection  of 
the  numerous  boxes  of  blooms,  you  could,  without  seeing  the  names  of  the 
exhibitor  or  having  a knowledge  of  the  class  in  which  they  competed,  detect 
ac  once  whether  they  were  the  production  of  an  amateur  or  a nurseryman. 
There  may  be  exceptional  examples  where  the  amateur  may  possess  more 
than  ordinary  resources  for  an  extensive  cultivation.  The  spectator  in  view- 
ing the  magnificent  display  must  not  suppose  for  a moment  that  they  have 
been  selected  from  among  a few  hundred  of  plants;  no,  but  from  among 
thousands  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  In  making  choice  of  his  blooms,  tho 
grower  has  the  advantage  of  traversing  along  whole  rows  of  the  one  and  same 
variety,  that  he  may  select  half  a dozen  flowers.  In  so  doing  he  must 
stumble  on  many  flowers  and  plants  of  an  inferior  quality.  His  best 
flowers  are  not  obtained  from  plants  that  produce  the  greatest 
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quantity  of  bloom,  but  from  very  young  hoads  or  bushes,  probably  those 
which  wero  only  buddod  tho  your  previous,  and  may  in  that  case  only  have 
given  two  or  three  blooms,  but  thoso  in  evory  way  remarkable  for  size  and 
riohness  of  colour.  Then  wo  havo  again  to  consider  tho  means  employed, 
and  the  sacrifloo  of  buds  often  resorted  to  that  extraordinary  production 
may  bo  obtained.  It  is  so  with  all  florists'  flowers  intended  for  exhibition — 
tho  pink,  dahlia,  chrysanthemum,  &c.  The  inferior  buds  are  removed, 
and  only  those  that  promise  a vigorous  development  are  allowed  to  remain, 
tho  number  being  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  tho  plant.  Then  there 
is  tho  after  care  of  shading,  watching  for  insects,  <fcc.,  and  all  this  extra 
labour  is  only  bestowed  on  those  flowers  that  are  intended  for  competition. 

There  is  another  consideration  in  relation  to  successful  rose  culturo 
which  must  not  bo  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  nature  of  tho  soil  and  the 
locality.  It  will  be  observed  that  wherever  nurserymen  aro  eminent  for 
the  growth  of  any  particular  class  of  hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  other 
kinds  of  out-door  plants,  that  tho  spot  on  which  the  nursery  is  located  is 
generally  favourable  to  their  thriving.  As  an  illustration,  take  our 
principal  nurserymen  who  are  famous  for  tho  successful  cultivation  of 
hardy  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  &c.  So  it  will  be  found  with  the  rose. 
The  most  of  the  cut  blooms,  both  at  Kensington  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
Rose  Show,  were  tho  productions  of  growers  residing  a great  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  they  having  fixed  on  localities  that  are  congenial  to  the 
well-doing  of  this  glorious  flower.  In  selecting  standard  roses,  amateurs 
are  too  anxious  to  obtain  plants  with  large  heads,  regardless  of  their  age, 
present  effect  being  their  object ; and  what  follows  in  the  next  season  from 
such  a selection  ? Why,  general  disappointment  in  regard  to  size  and 
substance  of  bloom,  though  there  may  be  plenty  of  it.  A few  years  since  I 
purchased  some  standard  roses  of  a nurseryman  who  was  celebrated  for 
their  growth.  This  happened  to  be  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
February ; the  consequence  was,  that  their  stock  had  been  greatly  ex- 
hausted during  the  previous  autumn,  so  that  of  the  sorts  I required  there 
remained  very  few,  save  those  which  were  budded  the  previous  summer. 
From  them  I made  my  choice.  The  bed  in  which  they  were  planted  had 
been  previously  well  prepared,  by  trenching  it  to  nearly  three  feet  in 
depth,  intermixing  with  the  soil  plenty  of  decayed  manure.  In  this  their 
roots  luxuriated  freely ; they  were  pruned  back  to  about  two  eyes,  and  the 
same  year,  although  planted  so  late  as  February  14th,  they  produced  some 
remarkably  good  blooms,  especially  during  the  autumn  months. 

I must  not  forget  to  mention  that  my  preference  in  selection  was  given 
to  those  that  were  budded  on  briers,  and  which  possessed  clean  healthy 
stems.  By  removing  the  soil  round  them  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
and  adding  some  good  rich  compost  annually  in  November,  they  have  gone 
on  growing  and  thriving  satisfactorily.  My  advice,  then,  is,  never  select 
old  bushes  in  preference  to  those  more  recently  budded  plants,  that  is  if 
quality  is  your  object  instead  of  quantity  of  flowers.  I am  often  surprised 
that  there  are  not  more  beds  of  dwarf  roses  grown,  either  budded  on  the 
Manetti  stock  or  grown  on  their  own  roots  ; thus  cultivated  they  make  ex- 
traordinary vigorous  shoots  and  fine  blooms  in  abundance.  I was  forcibly 
reminded  of  this  omission  in  the  garden  culture  of  the  rose  by  witnessing, 
at  Mr.  Mickle’s  Nursery  at  Folkestone,  many  thousands  of  dwarf  roses 
grown  on  the  Manetti  stock.  Not  only  did  they  produce  superb  shoots,  but 
also  flowers  that  well  matched  their  vigorous  growth,  while  the  standards 
grown  in  the  same  soil  were  meagre  in  comparison.  I am  further  favoured 
in  my  advocacy  of  a more  general  culture  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  by  what 
I saw  in  a visit  to  the  beautiful  hut  neatly  kept  grounds  of  Madame 
Stevens  at  Roehampton.  This  happened  just  after  the  severe  frost  we 
experienced  last  May,  and  I was  astonished  to  find  the  beds  of  dwarf 
varieties,  of  which  there  are  many  planted  in  the  roseries,  not  in  the  least 
injured  as  compared  with  the  standards.  In  these  remarks  do  not  let  it 
he  supposed  that  I mean  to  infer  that  roses  planted  in  the  same  soil  for  a 
number  of  years  will  not  produce  vigorous  growth  and  quantity  of  blooms, 
because  we  have  plenty  of  illustration  in  the  affirmative  throughout  the 
breadth  and  length  of  our  land. 

In  closing  this  paper,  let  me  be  understood  by  saying  that  there  are 
some  sorts  of  roses  that  are  exceedingly  beautiful  when  cultivated  in  the 
garden,  but  are  totally  unfit  in  the  absence  of  size  (though  possessing  every 
other  claim)  to  make  any  display  in  an  exhibition  stand.  If  you  wish  to 
give  exclusive  attention  to  the  growth  of  roses  for  competition,  then  select 
those  varieties  that  give  you  large  full  flowers.  John  F.  M'Elroy. 


MY  ORCHID  HOUSE.— No.  XII. 

THE  AERIDES. 

If  I were  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  I should  certainly 
say  that  no  orchid  house,  however  well  stocked  in  other  respects, 
could  be  considered  complete  unless  it  contained  several  species  of 
this  magnificent  genus.  I fancy,  too,  that  our  exhibitors  of  large 
collections  would  experience  a very  great  difficulty  in  getting  such 
good  collections  as  they  now  do  were  they  deprived  of  it ; for 
from  what  other  source  could  we  obtain  such  graceful  habited 
plants,  and  such  immense  spikes  of  beautifully  tinted  wax-like 
flowers  as  we  have  in  the  Aerides?  Moreover,  very  few  plants  at 
present  known  would  be  able  to  supply  the  delightful  fragrance 
which  pervades  the  orchid  house  during  the  early  summer  months, 
when  the  claims  of  this  genus  have  not  been  neglected,  but  recog- 
nised and  encouraged.  We  are  told  that  the  plant  we  have 
under  consideration  derives  its  generic  name  from  the  supposition 
of  its  being  able  to  absorb  its  nourishment  and  support  from  the 
atmosphere  alone.  Undoubtedly  it  is  endowed  with  that  power  to 
a certain  extent,  and  in  all  probability  as  much  as  any  other  genus 
of  orchids.  To  grow  and  flower  the  Aerides  successfully,  it  will 
require  what  I may  call  a generous  temperature  of  say  75°  to  85° 
through  the  growing  season,  which  will  commence  about  April 
and  should  terminate  by  the  end  of  September  at  the  latest,  if  an 
abundance  of  bloom  is  expected  or  desired  the  following  season. 
The  amount  of  solar  light  we  obtain  in  this  country  in  the  autumn 
is  not  sufficient  to  properly  mature  the  growth  made  after  Septem- 
ber ; and  those  kinds  which  flower  rather  late  should  be  pushed 
slowly  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  past,  to  give  them  every  oppor- 
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tunity  of  going  into  rest  early.  If  the  plants  are  all  right  at  the 
roots,  they  will  require  plenty  of  water  ; and  after  the  flowering  is 
over  a gentle  syringing  overhead  once  a day  will  be  decidedly 
beneficial.  A temperature  of  60°  to  70°  through  the  resting  season 
will  carry  them  safely,  with  very  little  moisture  at  the  roots  at  the 
same  time.  As  the  plants  have  no  storehouse  in  the  shape  of  thick 
fleshy  bulbs  to  sustain  them  through  that  period,  they  must  not  be 
kept  quite  dry.  The  Aerides  can  be  grown  in  pots  or  baskets,  at 
the  choice  of  the  cultivator.  It  does  equally  as  well  one  way  as 
the  other.  If  pots  are  used,  they  should  be  those  with  perforated 
sides,  to  enable  the  roots  to  derive  every  possible  advantage  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  be  well  drained.  As  to  soil,  either  good  peat 
full  of  tough  fibre  or  sphagnum  will  grow  the  plants  well.  I 
prefer  the  latter  mixed  with  one-third  part  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  par- 
ticularly as  good  sphagnum  is  generally  speaking  expensive.  Pro- 
pagation is  effected  by  taking  off’  the  side  shoots  after  they  have 
thrown  off  two  or  three  roots.  They  are  to  be  potted  in  small 
pots,  with  a neat  stick,  to  keep  them  firm.  The  undermentioned 
half-dozen  species  will  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory  : — A.  affine  and 
varieties,  A.  crispum,  A.  Feildingii,  A.  Larpentce,  A.  odoratum 
and  varieties,  and  A.  virens. 

George  Gordon. 


GARDEN  CULTURE  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Although  the  Chrysanthemum  is  quite  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  almost 
every  situation  and  soil,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a native  of  a land  where  the 
thermometer  stands  at  100°  Fahr.  in  the  shade  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  anything  beyond 
the  most  ordinary  purposes  a southerly  aspect,  as  well  as  a prepared  soil, 
are  very  desirable.  When  vigorous  foliage  and  fine  flowers  are  required, 
the  soil  should  consist  of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  rotten  stable 
manure,  mixed  with  river  or  silver  sand,  to  assist  the  drainage.  This 
compost,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  ridges  during  the  winter,  will  be  in  a 
proper  condition  to  receive  the  plants  in  spring.  Some  persons  prefer 
planting  the  suckers  or  offsets  in  autumn,  but  to  this  there  are  many  ob- 
jections, as  they  are  liable  not  only  to  be  eaten  off  by  slugs  and  other 
vermin,  but  destroyed  by  frost,  and  if  not  actually  killed,  are  so  crippled  as 
to  be  incapable  of  making  handsome  plants.  When  the  plantations  are 
made  in  April  and  May,  no  injury  is  to  be  apprehended  from  any  of  these 
causes,  the  temperature  at  this  time  stimulating  a rapid  growth. 

Chrysanthemums  in  borders  can  be  planted  in  double  or  single  rows, 
thus : — 


Pompons,  on  account  of  their  height,  being  placed  in  the  front.  The 
number  of  rows  may  be  increased  according  to  the  space  devoted  to  the 
purpose ; but,  in  order  to  ensure  healthy  foliage,  and  allow  a free  circula- 
tion of  air,  the  distance  between  each  plant  should  never  be  less  than 
three  feet.  The  intervening  spaces  will  be  filled  up  by  the  foliage  long 
before  the  blooming  season. 

In  forming  such  a plantation  much  care  is  required  not  only  in  the  har- 
monious selection  and  arrangement  of  colour,  but  also  in  the  gradual 
elevation  or  height  of  the  plant?,  so  as  to  ensure  a pleasing  coup-da.il  in 
November;  this  may  easily  be  accomplished  by  planting  each  row  with 
varieties  of  the  same  natural  growth,  and  if  any  irregularity  should  occur 
during  the  summer  or  autumn,  it  can  be  remedied  by  careful  training.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  healthy  spring-made  plants,  or  suckers, 
produce  larger  and  finer  flowers  than  pieces  of  old  roots,  and  that  one,  or 
at  most  two,  are  quite  sufficient  to  form  a large  bush.  Towards  the  end 
of  June  a stake  should  be  put  to  every  plant,  each  row  differing  in  height 
according  to  its  order  ; thus  those  in  the  second  row  should  be  six  or  nine 
inches  taller  than  those  in  the  front,  and  those  again  in  the  third  row  six 
or  nine  inches  higher  than  those  in  the  second.  The  main  stem  of  the 
plant  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  firmly  secured  during  the  growing 
season,  the  laterals  also  being  kept  in  place  by  tying,  and  any  unsightly 
branches  removed.  In  September,  the  buds  usually  appear,  and  as  one 
large  flower  upon  each  branch  is  preferable  to  several  small  ones,  and 
amply  sufficient  to  ensure  a fine  head  of  bloom,  the  disbudding  should  at 
once  be  commenced.  Three  or  four  flower-buds  always  terminate  each 
branch,  but  only  the  crown  or  middle  one  (if  perfect)  should  be  left;  all 
the  others  must  be  carefully  removed.  This  practice  was  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  upwards  of  a hundred  years  ago.  Rumphius,  in  the  “ Herbarium 
Amboinese,”  tells  us  that,  by  this  method,  the  flower  was  increased  to  the 
breadth  of  a man’s  hand. 

The  beauty  of  the  foliage,  and  size  of  the  blooms,  may  still  further  be 
increased  by  giving  liquid  manure  frequently  during  September  and 
October;  this,  however,  must  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
expand. 

The  success  attending  Mr.  Broome’s  labours  may  be  cited  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  open  garden  cultivation  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  city  of  London  itself ; and  his  perseverance  and  zeal,  in  spite 
of  smoke,  fog,  and  other  obstacles,  have  beon  rewarded  by  seeing  the  high 
appreciation  in  which  his  (lowers  are  held  by  the  thousands  of  visitors 
who,  during  the  month  of  November,  throng  tho  Inner  Temple  Gardens. 

The  following  varieties  ore  adopted  for  open-air  culture : — 

Abbe  I’assaglia,  Albert  ITelyer,  Albin,  Alfred  Salter,  Alma,  Anaxo, 
Annie  Salter,  Ariadne,  Attraction,  Auguste  Mio,  Aurea  Multiflora,  Beauty, 
Bella  Donna,  Bernard  Palissy,  Beverley,  Bixio,  Bossuet,  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, Cassandra,  Cassy,  Cherub,  Chevalier  Domngo,  Christino,  Cloth-of- 
Gold,  Daphne,  Defiance,  Deucalion,  Diadem,  Dido,  Don  (juixote,  Dr. 
Brock,  Dr.  Maclean,  Dr.  Rozas,  Eve,  Fuir  Rosamond,  Floronce  Nightin- 
gale, Garibaldi,  General  Slade,  Golden  Ball,  Golden  Beverley,  Golden 
Christine,  Golden  Cluster,  Golden  I [ermine,  Golden  Queen,  Golden 
Trilby,  Goliuh,  Her  Majesty,  Hermine,  Hercules,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
J ermy  Lind,  Julio  Grisi,  Julie  Lagravire,  La  Bello  lllondo,  Lady  Harding, 


Lady  Slade,  Le  Prophcte,  Little  Harry,  Lord  Clyde,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Ranelagb,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Louis  Barthcre,  Madame  Domage, 
Madame  Poggi,  Miss  Slade,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Wynes, 
Mrs.  E.  Miles,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Mrs.  W.  Holborn,  Mulberry,  Nell 
Gwynne,  Nil  Desperandum,  Novelty,  Pelagia,  Pink  Pearl,  Prince  Albert, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse,  Princesse  Marie,  Prometheus,  Psyche,  Queen  of  England,  Queen 
of  Lilacs,  Quilled  Beauty,  Saccoi  Vera,  Sir  S.  Carey,  Snowflake,  Striped 
Queen,  Sulphurea  Superba,  Talbot,  Temple  of  Solomon,  Trilby,  Triomphe 
du  Nord,  Vesta,  Virgin  Queen,  White  Christine,  White  Queen,  Zephar ; 
with  many  others. 

Pompones  may  be  advantageously  planted  in  many  ways,  either,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  front  of  large  flowering  varieties  or  in  beds  by  themselves,  by 
which  means  they  may  be  made  as  ornamental  in  October  and  November  as 
geraniums  and  verbenas  are  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  size  of  the  beds 
must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  available  space  and  the 
number  of  plants  intended  for  the  purpose.  Their  shape  may  be  geo- 
metrical or  otherwise,  as  taste  and  fancy  dictate.  Circular  or  oval  beds  with 
rising  centres  will  be  found  very  effective. 


DIAGRAMS  roil  REDDING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  letters  in  the  diagrams  denote  colours.  B,  blush ; C,  crimson ; 0,  orange ; 
P,  purple ; R,  red ; W,  white ; Y,  yellow. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  effect  depends  as 
much  upon  the  harmony  of  colour  as  the  masses  of  bloom. 

Plantations  should  be  made  in  early  spring,  each  root  being  set  at  least 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  apart.  When  the  plants  are  about  eight  inches 
high  they  should  be  stopped — that  is,  the  head  of  the  leader  taken  off,  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  lateral  branches,  and  these  when  six  inches  long 
should  be  pegged  down  in  the  same  way  as  the  heliotrope,  verbena,  and 
other  bedding  plants.  This  operation  of  stopping  should  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time  until  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  branches  must  be  care- 
fully arranged,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacant  spaces,  the  whole  bed  being  in  this 
manner  covered  with  foliage.  During  the  summer  the  plants  must  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  for  if  they  are  once  allowed  to  droop  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  recover  them.  Occasional  syringing  in  the  evenings  will  be  of 
great  benefit.  In  autumn  tho  unevon  branches  should  be  regulated  in 
order  to  ensure  an  equal  surface  of  bloom.  During  the  month  of  September 
liquid  manure  will  be  needed  once  a week.  Mr.  Dale  was  the  first  success- 
fully to  adopt  this  style  of  plantation,  and  his  bedding  Pompons  in  the 
Middle  Temple  Gardens  have  become  tho  annual  admiration  of  a multitude 
of  visitors.  Tho  following  varieties  aro  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

While  or  Blush. — Argentine,  Cedo  Nulli,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Louiso 
Piton,  ModMe,  Madame  Eugene  Domage,  Miss  Talfourd,  Turns  Eburnea. 

Yellow  or  Orange. — Aiglo  d’Or,  Anroro  Bordale,  Danaii,  Drin  Drin, 
General  Canrobert,  Golden  Aurore,  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Golden  Circle, 
Mr.  Astie. 

Bose  or  Turplc. — Adonis,  Durnflet,  Florence,  1I(‘D no,  Lilao  Cedo  Nulli, 
President  Docaisne,  Rose  Pompon,  Salomon,  Trophce. 

Bed  or  Crimson. — Bob,  Brilliant,  Capella,  Dr.  Bois  Duval,  Madamo 
Pepin,  Miss  Julio,  Mustapho,  ltiquiqui. — Salter  on  the  Chrysanthemum. 
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PREPARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  FORCING. 

There  nro  different  methods  adopted  by  different  people  in  pre- 
paring strawberries  for  forcing ; but  there  is  only  one  that  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  notice  of  those  who  really  desire  to  be  success- 
ful in  forcing  this  delicious  fruit.  This  plan  I propose  to  give  in 
detail,  to  assist  those  who  may  desire  some  information  upon  the 
subject,  after  which  l shall  briefly  refer  to  methods  of  preparation 
which  some  other  cultivators  adopt. 

In  the  first  place,  I may  Btate  that,  so  far  as  my  own  observation 
goes,  I find  that  strawberry  runners  are  exceptionally  late  this  season, 
and  in  the  majority  of  eases  I have  seen  they  are  very  weak  ; con- 
sequently those  who  pot  up  plants  by  hundreds  will  need  to  usc 
great  vigilance  and  caution  in  securing  the  earliest  and  strongest 
runners.  But  the  scarcity  of  plants  should  not  tempt  the  cultivator 
to  usc  any  but  the  first  plants  made  upon  the  runners,  those  formed  at 
long  distances  from  the  parent  plant  being  generally  weak,  and 
sometimes  proving  to  be  barren.  As  soon  as  sufficient  runners  are 
formed,  get  ready  some  soil  consisting  of  three  parts  loam  to  one 
part  leaf-soil.  I prefer  a rather  heavy  soil  in  this  stage,  because 
it  will  retain  moisture  much  better,  and  so  reduce  the  labour  of 
watering.  Let  the  soil  be  sifted  and  placed  upon  the  potting 
bench ; then  fill  a number  of  60-sized  pots,  placing  them  on  the 
hand-barrow  as  the  work  progresses.  When  the  barrow  is  full, 
take  it  to  the  beds  where  the  pots  are  wanted.  Having  selected 
the  runners,  place  a pot  under  each,  and  secure  it  to  the  middle  of 
the  pot  either  by  the  weight  of  a small  stone,  or  else  use  short 
pegs  to  keep  it  in  its  place  ; and  in  a short  time  they  will  emit 
roots.  I can  give  no  information  as  to  the  numbers  required,  as 
in  some  cases  they  are  potted  up  by  thousands,  while  in  others  a 
few  hundreds  will  suffice.  But  I may  remark  that  a few  more 
than  the  actual  number  required  should  be  got  ready,  as  there  are 
generally  a few  failures,  either  from  weak  plants  or  deformed 
©rowns ; and  I may  give  a word  of  caution  to  the  inexperienced 
reader  against  preparing  more  plants  than  he  can  house  and  care 
for  properly,  as  it  is  a folly  to  prepare  a thousand  plants  when  the 
forcing  room  will  only  admit  of  five  hundred ; for  when  strawberry 
plants  are  properly  prepared  for  forcing,  they  entail  an  immense 
amount  of  labour,  and  unless  they  are  well  done  (especially  for 
early  work)  they  are  sure  to  lead  to  disappointment.  Having  laid 
sufficient  plants  in  the  pots,  and  each  one  secured  in  its  place,  all 
those  runners  extending  beyond  the  plants  set  in  the  pot  should  be 
pinched  off,  that  all  the  strength  may  go  to  the  plant  it  is  desired 
to  save.  This  done,  the  cultivator’s  only  care  for  them  for  the 
next  three  weeks  consists  in  keeping  the  soil  in  the  pots  well 
watered,  that  the  roots  may  have  every  chance  to  grow,  and  to  fill 
the  pots  full  of  roots  as  soon  as  possible.  With  the  soil  above 
recommended,  watering  must  be  attended  to  at  least  every  alter- 
nate day,  and  in  dry  hot  weather  they  would  be  the  better  for  a 
good  soaking  every  night.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  would 
materially  assist  the  formation  of  roots  in  the  soil  in  the  pots  if 
the  pots  could  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  bed,  as  then  the 
pots  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  drying  influences  of  sun  and 
wind ; and  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  that  the  more  moisture 
we  can  retain  in  the  soil  the  more  speedy  will  be  the  formation  of 
roots.  With  ordinary  care  in  watering,  plants  so  treated  will 
generally  fill  their  pots  full  of  roots  in  three  weeks ; that  is,  if  the 
plants  in  the  first  instance  are  moderately  strong.  The  young 
plants  may  then  be  severed  from  the  parents,  and  be  taken  to  some 
shady  spot  under  a wall  or  fence.  With  abundance  of  water  for  a 
week  in  this  spot,  they  will  recover  from  the  check  received,  and  in 
a few  days  after  will  be  in  a fit  condition  to  be  placed  in  their 
permanent  pots.  But  this  part  of  their  management  I must  leave 
for  the  present,  while  I detail  other  methods  of  preparation. 

The  method  now  to  be  described  is  practised  by  a few  cultiva- 
tors, and  is  upheld  by  them  on  the  score  that  it  is  the  most  simple 
and  speedy ; which  I do  not  deny ; but  I do  say  that  it  is  not  the 
most  satisfactory,  according  to  the  results  I have  seen  obtained  from 
it.  Those  who  practise  this  method  use  no  small  pots,  but  pre- 
pare in  the  first  instance  the  pots  in  which  it  is  intended  to  fruit 
them.  The  pots  are  well  crocked  and  filled  with  earth,  and  then 
taken  to  the  beds  to  have  the  runners  placed  upon  them,  exactly 
as  detailed  above  for  the  small  pots.  They  are  watered,  and  of 
course  properly  cared  for ; and  when  it  is  thought  that  the  plants 
have  made  sufficient  roots  to  support  themselves,  the  runners  are 
cut  away,  and  the  pots  taken  to  more  convenient  quarters  for 
watering.  In  this  plan,  as  will  be  seen,  there  is  no  more  work  of 
potting  after  the  plants  are  once  laid  on  the  soil ; and  this  will  no 
doubt  find  favour  with  some  of  our  readers.  But  the  reader  must 
remember  plants  so  managed  are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  first 
raised  in  small  pots  and  then  potted,  as  when  the  young  runners 
are  merely  fixed  upon  the  soil  to  make  the  best  headway  they  can, 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  are  often  badly  placed,  sometimes  almost 


out  of  the  soil,  and  sometimes  with  the  crown  completely  buried  ; 
and  these  are  all  mistakes  that  must  be  guarded  against  by  those 
who  wish  to  excel  in  strawberry  forcing. 

Another  plan  is  to  specially  prepare  a small  spot  of  ground  on 
some  warm  border  by  the  addition  of  loam,  rotten  dung,  and 
coarse  sand.  This,  well  mixed  with  the  staple  soil,  will  prove 
eminently  favourable  for  young  strawberry  plants.  The  ground 
being  got  ready,  the  earliest  and  best  rooted  runners  arc  planted 
out  on  it  twelve  inches  apart  each  way.  They  arc  protected  during 
severe  weather  in  winter,  and  potted  up  for  late  spring  crops.  By 
such  management  1 have  myself  secured  fine  plants  in  the  spring, 
and  taken  a moderate  crop  of  fruit  from  them.  But  such  plants 
as  these  arc  not  adapted  for  early  forcing,  as  if  put  into  a strong 
heat  they  run  out  to  leaves,  with  but  little  flower  and  no  fruit 
worth  gathering. 

I have  now  detailed  the  principal  methods  by  which  different 
people  secure  a stock  of  plants,  and  now  I must  leave  the  reader 
to  choose  for  himself,  while  I return  to  complete  the  details  of 
preparation  of  the  plan  just  noticed. 

For  potting  those  plants  raised  in  small  pots  (or  indeed  any 
that  are  required  for  early  forcing),  the  soil  should  consist  of  equal 
quantities  of  mellow  fibrous  loam  and  rotten  dung  from  an  old  hot- 
bed that  has  lain  by  for  twelve  months  in  a heap.  To  these  ingre- 
dients add  one-third  of  coarse  sand  (the  sharper  the  texture  of  it 
the  better),  and  to  every  barrow-load  of  this  soil  add  about  one 
gallon  of  soot.  Let  the  whole  be  well  mixed,  but  not  sifted  ; only 
broken  up  with  a spade.  The  pots  should  be  clean  and  dry,  and 
well  drained.  I like  a 32-size  pot;  and  indeed  they  are  large 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  for  setting  aside  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  larger  pots,  I am  satisfied  that  plants  well  grown  and 
judiciously  forced  in  a 32  will  produce  results  equal  to  those  in  a 
size  larger.  The  principle  to  be  aimed  at  in  preparing  the  plants 
is  to  secure  an  early  growth ; that  is  to  say,  to  give  every  possible 
encouragement  to  the  plants  to  fill  their  pots  full  of  roots  before 
the  cold  nights  and  drenching  rains  of  autumn  set  in.  For  unless 
they  have  done  this,  a weak  succulent  growth  only  is  obtainable  in 
the  autumn,  which  every  good  gardener  knows  is  not  conducive 
either  to  health  or  fruitfulness.  But  with  plants  that  have  com- 
pleted an  early  growth,  with  stout  and  prominent  crowns  exposed 
above  the  foliage,  the  chances  are  far  more  favourable,  and  the 
plants  quietly  go  to  rest  with  ample  time  to  mature  themselves, 
and  to  secure  a season  of  dormancy  before  they  are  required  for  a 
more  active  life. 

In  potting  there  are  two  essential  features  to  be  observed.  The 
first  is  to  place  the  crown  of  the  plant  well  up  above  the  soil ; the 
next  is  to  make  the  soil  firm  and  close  round  the  roots.  The 
object  of  placing  the  crown  well  up  above  the  soil  is  to  expose  it  to 
the  action  of  the  elements,  that  it  may  get  plump  and  thoroughly 
ripened,  which  will  greatly  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  flower 
spikes  for  the  crop.  This  is  a process  not  visible  to  the  cultivator ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  plants  are  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  all  the  organs  full  of  health  and  vigour,  that  when 
goiDg  to  rest  there  is  a process  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
plants,  where  the  essential  organs  of  fructification  are  formed  in 
embryo  ready  to  be  developed  when  a suitable  temperature  is  given 
them.  Admitting  this,  we  shall  at  once  understand  how  important 
it  is  that  we  should  secure  an  early  growth  in  our  strawberry  plants 
for  forcing,  that  there  may  be  time  for  them  to  complete  one  of  the 
principal  processes  whereby  we  secure  a crop,  and  we  shall  under- 
stand, too,  more  readily  the  cause  of  failures  in  weak  immature 
plants.  The  object  of  making  the  soil  firm  round  the  roots  of  the 
plants  is  to  make  sure  that  all  the  soil  is  well  permeated  with  roots. 
That  is  to  say,  in  a firm  soil  the  roots  will  expand  and  distribute 
themselves  as  they  work  outward  from  the  plants,  and  so  fill  the 
whole  mass  of  soil  as  they  push  towards  the  sides  of  the  pots  ; 
whereas,  if  they  are  potted  lightly  the  roots  will  start  out  at  once  to 
the  outside  of  the  pot,  and  the  interior  of  the  ball  of  earth  will 
scarce  have  any  roots  at  all,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  plants  are 
taken  in  to  force,  when  a little  excitement  starts  the  plants  again 
into  growth,  and  the  roots  also.  They  have  then  the  unexhausted 
soil  in  the  middle  of  the  pot  to  work  in,  which  starts  the  whole 
plant  again  into  a vigorous  growth,  to  the  utter  consternation  of 
the  cultivator,  who  does  not  want  leaves  but  flowers.  The  result 
is  generally  barren  but  leafy  vigorous  plants  that  more  nearly 
resemble  cabbages  than  strawberries.  The  object  of  the  cultivator 
should  be  to  secure  pots  full  of  roots,  and  this  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  early  crops ; for  if  the  pots  contain  at  the  time  they  are 
taken  in  to  force  any  unappropriated  soil,  the  roots  will  work  into  it 
too  vigorously,  and  the  result  will  be  a mass  of  leaves  instead  of 
bloom.  Having  potted  the  plants  and  given  each  a good  soaking 
with  water,  stand  them  on  a firm  hard  bottom  fully  exposed  to  all 
weathers  until  the  end  of  October,  when  they  should  be  taken 
under  cover.  Keep  the  plants  abundantly  watered  until  the  end 
of  September,  when  it  may  be  slightly  diminished.  They  should 
be  occasionally  weeded,  and  all  runners  picked  off  as  they  appear. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  TURNIP. 

Turnips  are  frequently  a cause  of  disappointment  in  small  gardens,  but 
where  there  is  a good  open  space,  there  is  not  a more  useful  or  profitable 
crop.  They  do  not  require  a rich  soil,  and  will  come  well  without  manure 
on  land  that  was  manured  for  the  previous  crop  ; at  the  same  time  heavy 
manuring  may  be  practised  to  advantage.  They  are  hardy  things  ; they 
follow  nicely  on  the  heels  of  summer  things,  such  as  potatoes,  peas,  &c., 
and  may  be  sown  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  The  use  of  liquid 
manure  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  culture  of  turnips,  and  on  small 
farms — where  improvements  are  not  as  rapid  as  they  should  be — it  would 
always  pay  well  to  give  the  ground  a good  soaking  with  liquid  manure,  and 
then  sow  swedes  at  once.  But  as  liquid  manure  is  not  everywhere  obtain- 
able, the  good  old  plan  of  digging  in  good  stable  manure  cannot  be  super- 
seded. They  would  only  want  hoeing  and  thinning  afterwards,  so  as  to 
leave  them  finally  at  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  and  a heavy  crop  would  be 
certain ; liquid  manure  renders  this  crop  additionally  profitable,  and  it  is 
one  that  exhausts  the  land  as  little  as  any. 

In  garden  culture,  the  first  sowings  may  be  made  in  February,  either  on 
a warm  border  or  on  a gentle  hotbed,  and  they  will  come  in  for  use  during 
April.  Early  White  Dutch  and  Early  Stone  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  first  of  March,  they  may  be  sown  at  any  time  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. But  for  the  winter  supply,  which  is  the  most  important,  because 
the  wether  legs  are  then  prime  for  them,  a good  breadth  should  be  sown 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  if  possible  another  at  the  end  of  August.  These 
will  come  in  during  winter  and  early  spring,  and  furnish  greens  as  well  as 
bulbs,  at  a time  when  both  are  prized.  For  all  general  purposes  the  Com- 
mon White,  Large  Round  White,  and  Early  Stone  are  the  best,  but  for 
allotment  culture,  swedes  are  the  most  profitable,  and  most  generally  use- 
ful, especially  where  there  is  a little  live  stock  to  be  thought  of.  It  is  best 
to  sow  turnips  in  drills,  dropping  a few  seeds  along  the  drill  twelve  inches 
apart;  but  they  do  very  well  broadcast,  and  should  be  sown  thinly,  just 
after  rain.  When  the  plants  have  three  or  four  leaves  each,  thin  them  out 
to  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  give  the  ground  one  good  hoeing 
through.  After  that,  the  turnips  will  spread  and  choke  all  weeds,  and 
need  little  further  attention,  except  during  drought,  when  they  should  have 
plenty  of  water  or  liquid  manure.  Just  before  Christmas,  it  is  as  well  to 
take  up  a lot  of  the  best  bulbs,  remove  the  tops,  and  store  them  in  sand, 
though  if  the  winter  is  not  very  severe,  they  will  fight  it  out  in  the  open 
ground.  Since  turnip-greens  are  much  valued  as  a spring  vegetable,  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  swedes  in  gardens  expressly  for  the  purpose,  for 
the  green  tops  are  more  sweet  and  tender  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
Early  in  December,  get  some  of  the  largest  bulbs,  and  on  a piece  of  rich 
mellow  soil  draw  drills  a foot  apart,  pack  the  swedes  close  together  along 
the  drills  and  soil  them  over  with  ashe3  six  inches  deep.  They  will  sprout 
through  the  ashes,  and  may  then  be  cut  off  close  to  the  bulb  ; the  ashes 
being  clean,  are  easily  removed  for  that  purpose,  and  any  uncovered  and 
not  cut  must  be  covered  over  again.  This  plan  will  give  you  a supply  of 
the  most  delicate  vegetable  you  can  eat  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  end 
of  March,  especially  if  some  were  got  in  a month  or  six  weeks  earlier,  ex- 
pressly for  a first  crop.  Ordinary  turnip-greens  give  no  idea  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  these  blanched  stems,  which  are  equal  to  asparagus,  and  invaluable 
when  greens  are  scarce. — Profitable  Gardening  by  Shirley  Hibberd. 


TREATMENT  OF  PINE  SUCKERS. 

Suppose  a quantity  of  suckers  to  come  under  treatment  about  the  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September — the  time  when  suckers  are  generally 
in  a fit  state  to  be  taken  from  plants  that  have  produced  the  summer 
supply  of  fruit — let  them  be  carefully  detached  from  the  parent  plants, 
cut  their  rugged  base  smoothly  off  with  the  knife,  and  remove  with  the 
hand  those  short  scaly  leaves  which  cluster  round  their  base,  and  under 
which  appear  the  young  roots.  The  leaves  should  not  be  removed  any 
higher  up  than  where  these  young  roots  assume  a brownish  hue.  As  this 
operation  is  proceeded  with,  the  suckers  for  convenience  should  be  classed 
into  two  lots,  the  smallest  and  the  largest  being  placed  by  themselves. 
The  largest  set,  presuming  that  they  are  strong  and  healthy,  are  to  be 
potted  into  eight-inch,  and  the  smallest  into  six-inch  pots.  The  pots,  if  not 
new,  should  have  been  well  washed  both  outside  and  inside.  The  crocking 
should  be  efficiently  performed  with  rather  finely  broken  crocks  with  all 
dust  sifted  out  of  them.  They  should  be  arranged  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  to  the  depth  of  one  and  a half  inches  in  the  six-inch,  and  two  inches 
in  the  eight-inch  pots.  Over  the  crocks  should  be  placed  a thin  layer  of 
dry  moss  or  the  most  fibry  part  of  the  loam,  and  over  all  a sprinkling  of 
fresh  soot,  which  acts  as  a barrierjto  worms  and  affords  a stimulant  to  the 
plants. 

In  potting  the  suckers,  place  them  sufficiently  deep  in  the  pots  to  keep 
them  steadily  in  their  places ; press  the  soil  about  them  as  firmly  as  it  can 
be  pressed  with  a blunt-pointed  piece  of  wood,  and  leavo  it  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  rim  of  the  pots,  that  there  be  no  difficulty  in 
watering  them  when  necessary.  It  being  presumed  that  a pit  was  pre- 
viously made  ready  for  their  reception,  they  should  be  plunged  at  once  to 
the  rim  of  the  pot ; and  should  the  bottom-heat  be  derived  from  leaves  or 
tan,  or  both,  and  not  likely  to  exceed  85°,  the  plunging  material  may  be 
placed  firmly  round  the  pots;  but  if  the  heat  is  likely  to  exceed  85°,  let 
the  material  be  placed  lightly  and  openly  round  them.  Let  the  plants  be 
arranged,  as  previously  directed,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  pinery, 
and  in  doing  so  avoid  crowding  them  together,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  to  draw  the  youDg  plants  up  weakly,  and  to  make  good  plants  of  them 
afterwards  is  almost  impracticable. 

They  must  now  be  shaded  from  the  sun  during  tho  brightest  part  of  the 
day  for  ten  or  fourteen  days,  or,  in  fact,  till  it  be  found  that  they  are  making 
roots.  In  tho  afternoon,  when  the  shading  is  removed,  they  should  have 
a gentle  dewing  overhead  through  a very  fine  rose.  The  shading  and 
dewing  must  not  be  abruptly  discontinued,  but  by  degrees,  and  entirely 
given  up  whenever  the  young  roots  can  be  discerned  at  tho  outside  of  tho 
ball  of  soil.  Then  they  should  have  a watering  with  water  at  80°,  sufficient 
to  moisten  the  whole  ball.  Aftor  this  they  soon  begin  to  grow  freely,  and 
air  should  be  given  early  in  the  day  when  fine.  A good  supply  of  nir, 
with  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  a moderately  moist  atmosphere,  with  a 
very  sparing  use  of  the  syringe,  will  prevent  them  from  making  u weakly- 
drawn  growth. 

From  the  timo  the  suckors  aro  potted  tho  great  objeot  is  to  obtain  n 
compact  sturdy  growth  as  ono  of  tho  principal  points  of  future  succoss, 
and  which  will  enablo  the  plants  to  go  through  tho  rigours  of  winter  with 


impunity.  This  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  free  exposure  to  light,  a good 
supply  of  air  without  draught,  and  a moderate  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  air. 

The  night  temperature  for  September  should  range  from  65°  to  70°,  with 
10°  to  15°  more  for  a while  when  shut  up  in  the  afternoon  with  sun-heat. 
After  the  middle  of  October  the  heat  should  be  5°  less,  and  it  should  gra- 
dually decrease  till,  by  the  middle  of  November,  it  is  55°  by  night  and  60* 
by  day.  During  October  the  bottom-heat  should  not  range  higher  than 
75°  to  80°;  and  for  the  three  following  months  I consider  75°  quite  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  roots  healthy  through  these  dull  months.^  In  olden  times 
when  every  sucker  potted  in  autumn  was  deprived  of  its  black  and  lifeless 
roots  in  spring,  it  was  considered  that  pines  lost  all  their  previous  year’s 
roots  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  arose  from  the  common  rule  of  renewing  the 
beds  in  which  the  pines  were  plunged  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  a degree  of  bottom-heat  which  pine-roots  cannot  bear 
and  livo.  The  good  pine-grower  of  the  present  time  is  not  satisfied  if,  when 
September-potted  suckers  are  shifted  in  early  spring,  their  roots  are  not 
white  and  full  of  life,  instead  of  black  and  shrivelled. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I would  recommend  that  the  suckers  now 
being  treated  of  should  be  kept  quiet  from  the  middle  of  November  till  the 
middle  of  February,  and  not  encouraged  to  grow.  To  rest  them  thus  a 
temperature  of  55°  is  preferable  to  00°,  unless  during  very  mild  weather, 
but  60°  should  never  be  exceeded.  The  atmosphere  should  be  dry  rather 
than  otherwise;  and  I have  very  rarely  found  that,  when  grown  on  a bed 
of  leaves  and  tan,  during  these  months  they  ever  require  any  water  at  the 
root.  The  tan  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged  is  generally  moist  enough 
for  the  maintenance  of  pine-roots  in  a healthy  condition,  and  the  soil  in 
the  pots  is  regulated  as  to  moisture  at  this  season  by  the  state  of  the 
plunging  material.  Where  the  bottom-heat  is  supplied  with  hot-water 
pipes  in  air  chambers  or  tanks,  the  plants  may  require  an  occasional  water- 
ing; but  with  the  bottom-heat  that  I have  named  the  waterings  required 
will  be  very  few  indeed.  With  young  stock  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
fruiting  prematurely  from  being  kept  dry,  if  all  else  be  right;  and  in  all 
other  respects  it  is  much  the  best  practice. 

When  the  thermometer  rises  above  60°  a little  air  should  be  put  on, 
always  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pit  or  house.  But,  unless  during  a con- 
tinuance of  dull  damp  weather,  the  temperature  should  not  be  purposely 
raised  in  order  to  admit  of  giving  air.  In  most  pineries  there  is  a suffi- 
cient amount  of  circulation  going  on  in  the  atmosphere  through  the  lap3 
of  the  glass  and  other  chinks  to  render  systematic  air-giving,  with  the  low 
temperature  and  dry  atmosphere  that  I have  recommended,  unnecessary. 
It  is  therefore  during  only  sunny  days,  when  the  heat  is  raised,  that  air- 
giving must  be  carefully  attended  to  during  the  season  of  rest. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  is  the  winter  treatment  to  be  recom- 
mended as  that  which  will  give  succession  plants  in  the  most  robust  and 
healthy  condition  in  spring,  and  that  can  be  grown  into  the  very  best  fruit- 
ing stock  by  the  following  autumn.  Scarcity  of  intermediate  plants  may, 
however,  in  certain  cases,  render  it  desirable  to  considerably  increase  the 
size  of  the  plants  in  order  to  gain  time.  When  such  is  the  case,  they 
should  be  kept  gently  on  the  move  all  winter  by  keeping  the  temperature 
at  from  60°  to  65°,  with  a little  more  moisture  at  the  root  than  has  been 
recommended.  The  highest  temperature  named  should  be  given  during 
the  brightest  and  calmest  weather,  when  it  can  be  secured  without  any- 
thing like  violent  firing,  and  during  weather  the  reverse  of  this  the  lowest 
is  much  the  safest.  This  winter  growth  can  only  be  pursued  with  success 
when  the  pineries  are  light  and  fully  exposed  to  every  ray  of  sunshine  that 
can  possibly  be  had.  Otherwise  the  plants  will  become  drawn  and  weakly, 
a condition  which  will  more  surely  than  any  other  defeat  the  object  in  view. 
It  is  only  when  there  is  a scarcity  of  good  succession  plants  that  I would 
advise  these  autumn  suckers  to  be  pushed  on  with  the  view  of  resting  them 
in  April  and  May,  in  order  to  start  them  for  supplying  fruit  in  autumn. — 
David  Thomson,  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple. 


PHOSPHO  GUANO  A PECULIARITY. 

Sir, — Having  been  for  a long  time  in  tbe  habit  of  using  phospho 
guano  for  general,  and,  in  juxtaposition  with  other  artificials,  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  I have  observed  several  peculiarities  in  connexion 
with  its  use,  one  of  which  I herewith  seek  to  describe  for  the  con- 
sideration of  others,  as  well  as  in  seeking  to  be  further  enlightened 
myself. 

Last  year  I used  it  as  usual,  chiefly  as  a stimulant,  applied  to  the 
growth  of  a great  variety  of  horticultural  and  some  ordinary  agricultural 
crops,  when  an  accidental  circumstance  led  to  my  discovering  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  : shall  I call  it  a peculiarity  ? 

A small  portion  in  the  bottom  of  a bag  remained  unused,  and  left 
neglected  on  a hedge-bank,  until  it  had  become  quite  wet — in  fact,  like 
mortar — by  the  action  of  the  autumn  and  early  winter  rains.  In  that 
state  it  remained  until  the  frosts  and  snows  set  in,  and  although  fully 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  former,  it  never  beoarae  hard  nor  frozen,  when 
the  hitherto  soft  ground  beside  it  had  become  so  hard  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  broken  up  by  a pick  or  a crowbar,  I left  it  untouohed  until  the 
dry  weather  of  spring,  it  being  still  soft  and  damp.  I wished  then  to 
use  it ; but  to  render  it  friable,  or  easy  of  distribution,  I knew  not,  except 
by  artificially  drying  it  by  fire-heat.  This  I feared  doing,  lest  that  in 
doing  so  I might  liberate  and  expel  its  volatile  ingredients,  which,  when 
valuable,  I wished  not  to  lose.  So  I had  it  mixed  with  dry  earth  and 
pulverized  as  best  I could,  npplying  the  compost,  if  I may  so  call  it,  in 
proportion  of  the  phospho  of  ljlb.  per  statute  perch,  on  whioh  I had 
early  York  cabbages  and  cauliflower  plants  transplanted,  and  tbe  luxuriance 
of  both  now  agreeably  surprises  me.  Another,  as  to  me  appears,  remark- 
able peculiarity  in  this  manure  wa3this — last  August,  when  sowing  cabbage 
seed,  I used  the  phospho,  as  a stimulant,  at  the  rate  of  1 lb.  per  statute 
perch,  or  at  the  rate  of  1 cwt.  1 qr.  20  lb.  per  acre.  The  orops  grew  most 
luxuriantly,  a considerable  number  of  whioh  I had  transplanted  out  in 
shallow  trenohes  on  newly-trenched  ground  late  in  November,  I feared 
so  late  as  to  be  unablo  to  bear  a severe  winter,  without  contemplating 
the  great  severity  of  that  we  have  passed  through.  To  my  agroeahlo  sur- 
prise, the  plants  grow  on  must  luxuriantly,  never  suffering  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  liurd  frosts,  killing  some  of  the  hardiest,  long-established 
cabbages  in  the  same  garden,  as  well  as  tho  tender,  luxurious  broocolis. 

Now,  what  I wish  to  ask  you  and  your  snontilio  as  woll  as  praotioal  con 
tributors  is,  (1)  lluvo  you  or  they  experienced  any  suoh  results  from  the 
application  of  this  or  any  other  artificial  manure  ? and  (a),  If  suoh  dis- 
covery lias  been  discerned,  to  what  ingredient  in  tho  manure  itself  may  bo 
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jiiRtly  attributed  anoh  results  ? T am  the  morn  anxious  to  sen  tbia  and 
huoti  subjects  discussed,  not  alono  because  of  the  information  I would 
hope  pel  sou  ally  to  gain  by  it,  but  with  the  view  of  dispelling  Homo  linger- 
ing popular  prejudices  still  extant  amongst  some  excellent  practical  men, 
who  believe,  and  perhaps  not  without  juNt  oauHe,  that  plants  of  various 
classes,  particularly  of  the  llrassioa  tribe,  when  sown  in  early,  nr,  worse 
still,  io  late  autumn,  and  stimulated  to  luxuriance  by  other  rich  putrescent 
manures,  are  rarely  capable  of  withstanding  even  the  trouts  ol  ordinary 
winters,  less  intense  than  were  those  of  the  past.  Another  question  I 
would  willingly  ask,  assuming  that  my  crude  ideas  of  the  power  of  phospho 
guano  to  resist  the  effeO's  of  frosts,  whether  alone  or  in  its  influence  on 
luxuriant  plants  to  be  oorrt  ct,  but  which  I would  not  willingly  bind  myself 
to  without  further  proofs,  might  not  its  application  to  the  roots  of  other 
plants  early  in  autumn  have  the  elFect : if  such  was  the  oase  in  the  cabbage 
plants  with  me,  to  ward  off  the  injurious  effeots  of  frosts  on  half-hardy, 
indeed  I might  say  hardy,  as  usually  considered,  plants,  Hitch  as  were 
withered,  if  not  killed  outright,  by  the  frosts  of  last  winter  and  early 
spring  ? 

Whatever  my  notions  of  this  theory  may  be,  I fancy  the  matter  is  at 
least  worthy  of  investigation,  and  hence  the  apology,  if  such  needs  he,  for 
my  having  trespassed  to  suoh  a length  on  your  space  bv  mv  prosy  ventila- 
tion of  this  matter.  Edward  Carroll. 

May  22nd,  1867. 

[As  our  esteemed  correspondent  asks  for  our  opinion,  we  venture  to  give 
it,  with  no  little  diffidence,  as  we  should  in  the  first  instance  prefer  hear- 
ing, as  he  desires,  what  our  “ scientific  and  prac  ical  contributors"  have  to 
say.  That  phospho  guano  wonderfully  stimulates  the  growth  of  plants, 
whether  applied  in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
it  or  any  other  manurial  agent  oould  give  them  any  p euliar  frost-resisting 
power,  except  by  rendering  them  more  vigorous  and  heslthy,  we  would  be 
slow  to  admit.  It  is  with  plants  as  with  men  : the  w<akly  and  blanched 
will  suffer  from  the  influence  of  cold,  when  the  vigorous  and  healthy  will 
but  enjoy  it.  We  would  rather  look  for  a solution  with  regard  to  the  im 
muniiy  from  injury  of  our  friend’s  plants  in  the  direction  of  his  shallow 
trenches,  and  transplanting  so  very  late  in  November.  It  is  a well-esta- 
blished fact  that  recently  transplanted  roses,  shrubs,  &c.,  resist  frost,  while 
their  established  fellows  beside  them  are  killed.  Why  they  do,  no  one 
knows  better  than  our  correspondent. — Ed.  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette. ] 
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Hitclicn  ffiartttn  anti  JFranu  ffirounh. 

Celery. — The  early  crops  to  be  earthed  up  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
attained  a good  size.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  give  a heavy  soaking  of  water 
the  day  before  intending  to  mould  them,  and  be  careful  that  the  soil  is 
nearly  dry,  or  at  most  only  moderately  moist,  when  the  moulding  is  to  be 
done. 

S « cabbage,  green  curled  endive,  lettuce,  round  spinach. 

Winter  Greens  to  be  got  out  in  plenty  now,  as  peas,  potatoes,  and 
other  crops  are  taken  off.  Collards,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  other  quick- 
growing subjects  that  will  mostly  be  used  before  Christmas,  to  be  planted 
in  manured  ground ; but  those  to  stand  till  next  spring,  to  furnish  sprouts, 
not  to  be  manured,  as  it  renders  them  less  able  to  withstand  severe  frosts. 
Continue  to  plant  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  Scotch  kale,  and  everything 
else  of  the  kind  from  the  seed-beds. 

Lettuces  for  Winter  and  Spring. — To  have  these  in  perfection 
during  autumn,  and  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  sow  from 
the  20th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August,  the  full  batch  to  be  sown  on  the 
25th  or  26th  of  July.  The  best  sorts  to  sow  now  are  Hammersmith, 
Brown  Silician,  and  Brown  Dutch.  These  are  the  hardiest,  and  make 
capital  saladings,  and  they  do  not  need  so  rich  a soil  as  the  crisper  kinds. 
In  order  to  be  very  distinct,  we  should  advise  a sowing  in  a bed  of  fine  rich 
soil,  on  the  20th  of  Ju'y,  of  true  Bath  Cos,  which  will  supply  good  lettuces 
in  October  and  November,  and  the  smallest  plants  left  will  stand  the  winter. 
On  the  same  day  sow  also,  on  a bed  which  was  manured  for  the  last  crop, 
Brown  Silician  and  Hammersmith.  In  the  course  of  a fortnight  make  up 
a piece  of  extra  rich  soil  elevated  a foot  above  the  level,  and  prick  out  the 
strongest  plants  of  Bath  Cos  upon  it,  a foot  apart  every  wav,  and  keep 
them  shaded  and  watered  till  they  make  a start,  when  remove  all  shading, 
and  encourage  them  to  grow  with  the  help  of  liquid  manure.  If  old 
frames  are  plentiful,  make  up  a few  reserve  beds  in  them  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground,  and  into  these  beds  plant  the  weakest  plants  from  the 
seed-bed,  six  inches  apart.  These  frames  will  serve  a twofold  purpose. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  strong,  remove  every  other  one  to  a sloping  bed 
under  a warm  wall,  where  shade  and  water,  and  let  the  others  remain. 
The  strongest  plants  will  come  into  use  during  October,  when  we  shall 
suppose  the  whole  batch  will  be  consumed.  Those  under  the  wall  will 
succeed  them;  and  if  a smart  frost  should  occur  early  in  November,  they 
may  escape  it  through  being  high  and  dry  ; and  if  frost  and  wet  destroy 
them  altogether,  the  reserve  stock  in  the  frames  will  keep  up  the  supply 
till  Christmas,  as  any  covering  that  will  exclude  frost  and  wet  will  suffice 
to  protect  them ; and  if  they  are  kept  in  darkness  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether they  will  take  no  harm.  In  a mild  season  this  plan  will  carry  the 
supply — supposing  the  breadth  sown  to  be  sufficient — far  into  January  ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  lettuces  are  always  esteemed,  and  are  as 
elegant  on  the  table  as  they  are  refreshing  to  the  palate.  On  the  25'h  of 
July,  and  sgain  about  the  10th  of  August,  sow  Hammersmith,  Brown 
Silician,  and  Brown  Dutch.  These  are  all  hardy  kinds,  and  it  is  safer  to 
sow  a pinch  of  each  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  any  one,  as  if  the 
winter  should  be  severe  there  is  a better  chance  of  saving  a few  for  spring 
use.  On  a good  holding  loam,  without  recent  manure,  if  the  beds  are 
rai-ed  a trifle  above  the  level,  there  will  be  a reasonable  chance  of  these 
surviving  tbe  winter,  and  proving  eminently  serviceable  for  spring  salads. 
At  the  final  planting  they  should  be  ten  inches  apart  every  way,  and  instead 
of  hastening  growth  by  liquid  manure,  they  should  have  only  just  so  much 
help  after  planting  as  will  enable  them  to  take  root  safely.  Keep  the 
ground  clear  of  weeds,  but  use  the  hoe  as  little  as  pos-ible,  so  that  tbe 
surface  may  become  hard  and  firm.  It  must  be  remembered  that  winter 
and  spring  lettuces  are  valuable,  aud  where  grown  for  market  will  always 
pay  for  glass.  If  a supply  during  winter  and  early  spring  is  a matter  of 


anmo  importance,  all  the  spare  frames  and  lights  should  bo  got  ready  at 
the  end  of  Ootober,  filled  with  light  sandy  earth,  the  plants  taken  up  care- 
fully with  good  halls,  and  planted  nine  inches  apart  in  thoae  protective 
beds.  Water  thou  in,  keep  the  lights  off  as  lent  as  possible,  and  when 
! the  plants  in  'he  frames  must  be  consumed  Ht  last,  tin  a f.-w  every  week 
to  blanch,  and  keep  them  dry  'luring  severe  weather,  and  they  will  pay  for 
the  care  anil  the  space  they  have  had.  Now  that  orchard-houses  and  ground 
vineries  are  in  use  almost  everywhere,  these  may  be  made  to  pay  their 
cost  in  keeping  up  a stock  of  saladings  for  winter.  Grow  the  plants  in 
open  beds,  and  at  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November  transplant 
them  carefully  and  keep  them  under  glass,  moderately  dry  and  with  as 
much  air  as  possible,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

.-/Flotocr  OUnrticn. 

Propagating  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons. — The  only  satisfactory  way 
is  to  tak  ' cutlingH,  and  get  them  rooted  with  as  little  aid  from  heat  as  pos- 
sible. They  mav  be  multiplied  in  autumn  and  spring.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  propagate  pentstemons  in  autumn  and  p loxes  in  spring,  but  these 
last  may  be  done  in  autumn  with  the  others,  if  young  shoots  can  be  got 
from  the  base.  If  the  season  is  a dry  one,  however,  very  few  can  be  ob- 
tained, but  in  spring  phloxes  throw  up  shoots  from  the  root  freely,  and  if 
these  are  taken  off  when  a few  inches  long,  and  potied  round  the  sides  of 
pots,  and  placed  in  a gentle  heat,  they  soon  make  roots,  and  must  then  be 
potted  singly.  Pentstemons  generally  produce  plenty  of  nice  shoots  at 
the  base  in  autumn,  and  if  these  are  potted,  seveial  together  in  a pot,  and 
put  in  frames,  they  may  remain  till  spring,  and  be  planted  out  direct  from 
the  cutting  pots  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom.  If  the  stock  runs 
short,  all  the  plants  may  be  topped  in  spring,  and  will  root  quickly  in  a 
gentle  heat.  When  it  is  intended  to  propagate  largely,  it  is  best  to  take 
up  all  the  old  stools,  and  pot  them  in  large  pots,  and  keep  them  in  frames. 
By  this  means  a large  crop  of  cuttings  may  be  obtained  early  in  spring, 
and  they  may  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  The  plants  produced  in  this 
wRy  do  not,  of  course,  attain  to  any  great  size,  but  they  produce  fine 
flowers,  and  those  who  grow  for  exhibition  should  follow  the  practice  of 
propagating  annually.  It  would  be  well  to  mark  while  the  plants  are  in 
flower  all  those  it  is  intended  to  propagate,  as  the  time  for  taking  cuttings 
of  pentstemons  is  near  at  hand. 

Agapanthus  to  have  abundance  of  water  while  throwing  up  flower- 
spikes,  and  until  the  bloom  is  over;  then  to  be  shaken  out  and  parted, 
and  the  strongest  crowns  selected  for  next  year’s  bloom.  Pot  these  singly 
in  small  pots,  removing  with  a sharp  knife  any  of  the  straggling  roots 
that  cannot  be  got  into  the  pots.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  loam,  rotten 
dung,  and  peat,  equal  quantities.  Shut  them  up,  and  re-shift  as  soon  as 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  The  small  offsets  and  the  fleshy  roots  may  be 
used  for  increase  of  stock.  Plant  in  shallow  pans  of  sandy  peat,  and  place 
in  a gentle  bottom-heat  for  a fortnight ; then  separate  them,  and  pot  singly 
in  sixties. 

Tall-growing  Bedders  need  a little  care  now  to  protect  them  from 
high  winds.  A very  eff  -ctual  and  expeditious  method  is  to  insert  strong 
stakes,  and  run  a few  lengths  of  stout  tarred  string  amongst  them,  so  as 
to  form  a support  to  the  back  and  front  of  every  row.  Small  forked 
branches  will  serve  the  same  purpose  where  the  plants  are  not  sufficiently 
regular  to  be  supported  with  string. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  ground  to  he  topped  again,  and  the  soil 
between  them  lightly  pricked  over  with  a small  fork,  and  some  quite 
rotten  dung  worked  in.  It  will  be  found  that  they  always  root  near  the 
surface,  and  a dressing  of  dung  will  greatly  help  them,  and  save  the  labour 
of  watering. 

Cinerarias  coming  up  in  seed-pans  to  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  lift,  and  have  separate  thumb-pots,  with  light  rich  compost,  and 
be  put  in  a frame  to  grow  on.  By  securing  a vigorous  growth  from  the 
first  they  will  be  less  troubled  with  fly,  and  make  fine  specimens.  Those 
who  have  not  sown  seed  yet  must  do  so  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

JFruit  ffiarbtn  antt  ©tchartt  Bouse. 

Plum  Trees  in  orchard-houses  are  in  many  cases  covered  with  fly.  If 
this  is  not  checked,  the  trees  will  be  barren  next  season.  Make  a strong 
infusion  of  tobacco,  and  at  the  same  time  dissolve  a little  glue;  mix 
them  together,  and  add  water  in  a large  tub,  and  into  the  mixture  dip  the 
trees.  Any  that  are  too  large  to  be  dipped  must  be  laid  on  their  sides 
and  well  syringed.  Those  dipped  must  also  be  syringed  the  next  day. 
If  the  labour  can  be  found,  it  will  be  more  effectual  to  paint  with  a soft 
brush  every  leaf,  under  and  upper  side,  with  a mixture  of  one  pound  of 
dissolved  glue,  one  pound  of  tobacco,  and  four  gallons  of  water.  The 
leaves  will  appear  after  the  operation  as  if  varnished,  but  not  a leaf  will 
fall,  and  it  will  make  an  end  of  the  vermin.  After  a few  days  syringe 
them  freely. 

Figs  producing  a second  crop  to  be  fed  liberally,  and  have  a top-dressiDg 
of  quite  rotten  dung.  The  top  growth  must  be  pinched  back. 

ffircenfiouse  anh  ffionserbatorp. 

Fuchsias  must  be  syringed  twice  a dav,  and  have  moderate  shade. 
Fine  plants  in  comparatively  small  pots  will  be  greatly  benefited  with  weak 
liquid  manure  every  three  or  four  days.  The  stock  must  be  propagated 
now  in  quantity  for  next  year’s  supply.  The  smallest  cuttings  make  the 
best  plants,  and  there  is  no  need  to  cut  to  a joint.  A mild  bottom-heat 
will  hasten  the  formation  of  roots,  but  it  is  not  needful,  as  if  shut  up  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kept  shaded  and  regularly  sprinkled  they  will  be  well 
rooted  in  a fortnight.  It  is  a saving  of  time  in  the  end  to  put  all  cutlings 
singly  in  pots  at  this  time  of  year,  as  they  can  be  allowed  to  fill  the  first 
pots  with  roots,  so  as  to  grow  strong  from  their  first  start.  In  preparing 
pots  for  the  cuttings,  use  smallest  sixties  or  thumbs;  put  a mixture  of 
turf  and  old  dung  over  the  crocks,  and  fill  up  with  half  sand  and  half  leaf, 
in  which  the  cuttings  will  root  as  quickly  as  in  sand  alone  at  this  season, 
and  have  something  to  live  upon  while  filling  the  pots  with  roots.  This  is 
the  best  method  for  amateurs  who  are  much  away  from  home,  as  the 
single  cuttings  require  less  care  than  when  dibbled  into  sand  only  in 
shallow  pans. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  requiring  a shift  this  season  must  have  it  at  once, 
or  the  time  will  go  by  for  them  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  operation. 
The  most  important  matter  of  all  is  to  secure  good  drainage,  and  to  use 
the  compost  in  as  rough  a state  as  possible  consistent  with  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  plant.  Whenever  the  cultivator  is  in  doubt  about  the  best 
soil  for  aDy  hard-wooded  plant,  he  will  be  pretty  safe  in  using  half  peat 
and  half  loam,  both  in  a turfy  and  sweet  condition,  the  more  elastic  the 
better. 
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Pelargoniums,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  to  be  cut  down,  and  placed  in  a 
warm,  sheltered,  and  rather  shady  place  for  a week,  then  to  be  put  in  the 
full  sun,  and  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root,  with  occasional  sprinklings  of  the 
stems  and  leaves  till  they  break,  nnd  then  to  be  repotted  back  into  small 
pots  with  sound  lumpy  turf  to  make  their  new  roots  in. 

Stobe  anb  (©rtbib  mouse. 

Orchids. — The  general  collection  may  be  kept  in  perfect  health  now 
without  fire-heat  by  shutting  up  early,  and  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the  house 
to  cause  a humid  atmosphere.  Do  not  shade  over-much — generally  from 
ten  to  three  will  be  quite  sufficient  from  this  time  till  shading  is  dispensed 
with  altogether.  Small  specimens  of  Stanhopeas  should  be  now  shifted 
into  large  baskets,  in  which  they  can  push  their  flowers  downwards.  The 
best  material  to  fill  the  baskets  with  is  chopped  moss,  and  the  tough  felt- 
like fibre  of  good  peat,  with  all  the  soil  removed.  The  baskets  should  be 
shallow.  After  shifting,  keep  them  well  supplied  with  atmospheric  mois- 
ture, but  only  moderately  moist  at  the  root.  Specimens  that  do  not  require 
a shift  are  to  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
in  order  to  assist  the  completion  of  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and  then  they  must 
be  reduced  to  a state  of  rest  by  gradually  withholding  water,  or  to  have  but 
little  until  they  again  begin  to  grow.  All  the  Stanhopeas  will  grow  in 
either  house. 

.forcing  pt. 

Melons  swelling  fruit  to  have  plenty  of  weak'manure-water ; those 
ripening  their  fruit  to  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  but  if  kept  too  dry  will  get 
infested  with  red  spider,  so  endeavour  to  keep  them  in  good  health  on  the 
smallest  possible  supplies,  and  give  plenty  of  air.  Those  that  have 
borne  good  crops  may  be  cut  back,  and  set  to  work  again  with  the  help  of 
linings  to  the  beds.  Keep  these  rather  close  after  pruning  in,  and  fre- 
quently sprinkle  the  sides  of  the  frames  and  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
give  only  moderate  waterings  at  the  root.  Never  allow  water  to  fall  on 
the  main  stems.  If  the  plants  cut  in  appear  rather  poor,  let  them  break 
moderately,  and  then  remove  a portion  of  the  soil  from  one  side  of  the 
roots,  and  replace  with  fresh  turfy  loam.  When  the  roots  have  run  into 
the  new  stuff,  do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  and  they  will  swell  a second 
crop  admirably.  This  is  a first-rate  season  for  melons,  and  if  they  have 
not  a good  flavour  and  their  proper  colour,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  grower 
only. 

Pines. — The  bottom-heat  must  be  kept  up,  and  there,  must  be  plenty  of 
room  between  the  plants  for  a free  circulation  of  air.  Maintain  a moderate 
humidity  among  all  advancing  crops  and  young  stock,  and  in  giving  air 
guard  against  drying  winds  and  draughts  by  keeping  one  side  close  while 
the  other  is  open.  Where  the  fruit  is  swelling  nicely,  sprinkle  the  surface 
of  the  paths  and  soil  frequently;  but  where  the  fruit  is  changing  colour, 
discontinue  the  sprinkling,  and  give  only  .just  enough  moisture  to  keep  the 
plants  in  health.  After  cutting  fruit,  earth  up  the  stools,  and  give  a brisk 
bottom-heat  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Beds  in  which  pines  are  plunged 
must  be  kept  constantly  moist,  as  the  heat  will  not  rise  through  any  dry 
material. 

Vines  now  require  air  night  and  day  from  the  time  the  grapes  are 
gathered,  unless  they  are  in  poor  condition,  and  the  wood  very  green. 
If  so,  shut  up  early,  and  in  another  eight  or  ten  days  the  wood  will  be 
getting  bard,  and  then  there  may  be  air  on  night  and  day.  Grapes  ripen- 
ing not  to  be  syringed,  but  to  have  a moderately  moist  atmosphere  and 
plenty  of  air. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Where  the  fruit  is  still  hanging,  give  plenty 
of  air,  and  every  morning  a light  skiff  with  the  syringe  over  the  leaves. 
Stop  the  strongest  shoots  a few  at  a time,  to  swell  tbe  ripe  buds.  Wall- 
trees  are  generally  loaded  with  superfluous  wood,  through  the  prevalence 
of  a delusion  in  favour  of  plenty  to  choose  from  at  the  winter  pruning. 
Choose  now,  and  remove  all  that  will  not  be  wanted,  and  what  is  left  will 
ripen  properly. 

Preparations  for  Winter  Forcing  must  commence  in  good  time. 
Look  after  strawberries,  potted  trees,  &c.,  & c.,  to  ensure  having  them  in 
condition  for  forcing  when  required. 


NOTES  ON  POULTRY  KEEPING. 

“The  countryman’s  farm  or  habitation,”  wrote  Mortimer,  “cannot  be 
said  to  be  completely  stored  or  slocked  without  fowl  as  well  as  beast,  which 
yield  a considerable  advantage  by  their  eggs,  brood,  body,  and  feathers.  Any 
poor  cottager  that  lives  by  the  highway-side  may  keep  them,  they  being  able 
toshift  for  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  theyear  by  their  feeding  on  insects, 
corn,  or  anything  almost  that  is  edible  by  any  other  sort  of  animal ; and 
therefore  they  are  kept  to  great  advantage  at  barn-doors,  or  other  places 
where  corn  or  straw  is  scattered.  As  for  cocks  and  hens,  I shall  not  enter 
into  a description  of  the  several  sorts  of  them,  only  adviso  you  to  choose 
those  that  are  the  best  breeders  and  the  best  layers;  but  no  sort  will  be 
good  for  either  if  they  be  kept  too  fat.  The  best  age  to  sot  a hen  for  chickens 
is  from  two  years  old  to  five,  and  the  best  month  to  set  them  is  February, 
though  any  month  between  that  and  Michaclmos  is  good.  A hen  sits 
twenty  days,  whereas  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys  sit  thirty.  Observe  to  let 
them  have  constantly  meat  and  drink  near  them  while  they  sit,  that  they 
may  not  straggle  from  their  eggs  and  chill  th'em.  One  cock  will  serve  ten 
hens.  If  fowls  are  fed  with  buck  or  French  wheat,  or  wit h hemp-seed,  they 
say  they  will  lay  more  eggs  than  ordinary  ; and  buckwheat,  either  whole  or 
ground,  and  made  into  paste,  is  a grain  that  will  fatten  fowls  or  hogs  very 
speedily,  but  the  common  food  to  fatten  them  with  is  barley-meal  wet  with 
milk  or  water;  but  wheat-flour  is  better."  So  amusingly  and  shrewdly 
wrote  one  a hundred  nnd  fifty  years  ago,  who  would  be  eminent  nowadays 
as  an  agriculturist  were  he  alive.  Still  information  so  indefinite  will  hardly 
suit  the  modern  amateur.  Then  must  our  “ ’prentice  bund  ” essay  tho 
subject. 

For  myself,  I have  a partiality  for  tho  elegant  game  fowl,  which,  more- 
over, have  the  recommendation  that  they  feed  a good  deal  on  grass-seeds  ; 
leading  a gipsy  life  more  than  any  other  kind  ; encamping  in  the  open  ; 
concealing  their  nests,  os  the  landrail,  Ac.  Tho  black  Spanish  have  a 
chnrm  with  many,  and  certainly  they  deserve  credit,  if  for  nothing  else,  for 
the  extraordinary  whiteness  of  their  immense  eggs,  being  in  wonderful 
contrast,  whether  intended  or  not,  to  tho  glossy  black  of  their  plumage. 
To  tho  Darl  ing  and  tho  Cochin-China  1 have  the  same  ob  jection  that  I have 
to  a musty  gossip.  They  may  bo  a very  good  Hurt  of  animal — profoundly 
maternal — a useful,  hospitable,  routine  runniug  oluss-  but,  as  I am  penning 


my  own  feelings,  I must  confess  my  aversion  to  the  sort.  A serviceable 
cross  for  the  table  isbred  between  the  Game  and  Dorking,  of  which  I saw  some 
magnificent  specimens  in  the  straw-yard  of  Mr.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  about 
the  only  cross-bred  stock  he  has  about  his  interesting  place.  A bantam  or 
two  well  chosen,  black  or  golden  laced,  give  a finish  to  the  stable-yard — a 
style  and  stamp  as  the  rim  of  plaited  straw  along  the  hunters’stalls.  Curious, 
if  correctly  stated,  is  tbe  plan  mentioned  by  Richardson,  whereby  that  in- 
genious nation  the  French  get  extra  duty  out  of  their  hens  in  the  way  of 
eggs.  We  are  informed  that  at  an  early  period  after  hatching  they  hand 
over  the  young  brood  to  the  care  of  a fattening  capon,  whoso  services  they 
enlist  as  nurse.  The  way  ’tis  done  is  this  : The  last-named  unfortunate 
they  catch  and  divest  of  his  nethermost  feathers;  the  denuded  part  they  whip 
with  a rod  of  nettles,  and  then  turn  him,  smarting  and  affrighted,  into  a 
darkened  room,  into  which  they  introduce  also  a brood  of  young  chickens, 
not  less  than  he  consternated  at  being  torn  from  their  mamma.  He  looks, 
however,  kindred,  and  they  immediately  make  for  him  cowering  in  the 
corner,  and,  from  instinct,  crowd  for  refuge  under  his  wings.  By  the  close 
subsidence  of  the  downy  little  fellows,  the  poor  bird  is  so  eased  of  his  tor- 
ture, that  out  of  very  gratitude  he  comes  to  behave  towards  them  as  the 
parental  hen  would.  By  the  time  his  affliction  is  abated  there  is  a sym- 
pathy established  between  them,  and  he  is  learnt  to  take  a lively  interest  in 
his  proteges,  and  performs  for  them  with  a will  all  the  numberless  little 
offices,  such  as  scratching  for  grain  and  grubs,  chuckling  to  them  to  come 
and  share,  &c.,  which  he  remembers  to  have  been  done  for  himself  in 
infancy. 

As  for  geese,  I abhor  them  ; their  cackling  is  abominable;  their  grease 
alone  to  be  valued,  as  a first-rate  specific  for  many  purposes  upon  the  farm, 
such  as  rubbing  a hard  udder,  &c.  Their  meat  is  indigestible,  and 
endurable  only  for  the  sweet  apple  slop’s  sake  in  which  it  is  the  mode  to 
envelop  each  morsel.  During  life,  besides  hissing  at  your  horse’s  heels, 
and  chasing  you  their  lord  and  owner,  every  three  of  a flock  will  consume 
as  much  pasture  as  a sheep,  besides  spoiling  with  their  dirt  and  feathers  I 
don’t  know  how  much  more,  not  to  mention  the  green,  muddy,  unwhole- 
some slush  to  which  they  rapidly  reduce  your  stable-pool.  But  if  you  have 
a fancy  for  the  like,  most  gentle  reader — and  I suppose  he  may  be 
reckoned  a goose  who  has  not — then,  for  the  best  sorts  to  begin  with,  you 
must  consult  Mr.  Bailly,  or  Mr.  Fowler,  or  some  equally  distinguished  (if 
there  be  any)  presiding  genius  of  the  claD.  However,  I can  tell  you  that 
the  sooner  the  better  they  commence  laying  in  the  spring,  as  they  may 
then  have  a second  brood.  They  will  inform  you  that  they  are  laying  by 
carrying  straw  about  in  their  bills,  as  pigs  do  before  rain,  or  when  about  to 
farrow.  At  once,  then,  thatch  their  nest  over  for  them  with  a tent  of  straw. 
They  lay  twelve  to  sixteen  eggs.  They  sit  usually  thirty  days,  but  if  the 
weather  be  fine  and  warm,  you  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  young 
ones  introduced  a few  days  sooner.  For  a “green  goose,”  you  must  take 
them  a month  old  and  stuff  them,  keeping  a little  rack  of  fine  hay  beside 
them,  which  they  will  nibble  at,  and  by  the  termination  of  the  second 
month  they  will  be  ready  for  the  table.  Our  plan  is  rather  to  go  to  an  old 
woman  who  has  hatched  them  under  her  bed,  and  buy  a brood  just  ad- 
vanced to  jacket  and  trousers  about  stubble-time,  when  they  will  at  once 
take  to  gormandizing  kindly  on  the  sheaves’  debris,  and  will  be  ready  to 
kill  by  the  time  the  fields  are  picked.  Carrots  cut  small,  or  sliced  swedes, 
alone  will  fatten  them,  or  barley-meal  and  milk ; but  best,  ’tis  said,  of  all, 
malt  mixed  with  beer. 

“ But  in  fatting  of  all  water-fowl,"  writes  our  sagacious  friend,  “ you  may 
observe  that  they  usually  sit  with  their  bills  on  their  rumps,  where  they 
suck  out  most  of  their  moisture  and  fatness  at  a small  bunch  of  feathers, 
which  you  shall  find  standing  upright  on  their  rumps,  and  always  moist — 
with  which  they  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily  and  slippery 
more  than  other  fowls’  feathers  are,  that  the  water  may  slip  off  them — 
which,  if  cut  away  close,  will  make  them  fat  in  less  time,  and  with  less 
meat,  than  otherwise.”  “ Tell  that  to  the  marines  ! ’’  I hear  an  impatient 
comment.  Well,  I know  but  what  I read,  and  I have  presented  you  on 
purpose  with  the  original  text.  With  this  weeping  spring,  then,  and  its 
incumbent  plume,  it  may  be  as  well  for  you  to  make  yourself  acquainted,  if 
you  be  given  to  the  nurture  of  geese.  It  is  at  least  an  ingenious  adaptation 
of  native  produce  that  is  surely  worth  trying.  Midsummer,  he  tells  us 
further,  is  a hard  time  for  the  constitution  of  the  goose.  Can  this  be,  I 
wonder,  that  little  boys  are  then  at  home  from  school  for  the  holidays? 
And  now,  as  I suppose  you  don’t  much  care  to  go  in  for  shearing  and  pluck- 
ing geese,  or  half-roasting  them  before  a slow  fire,  for  the  sake  of  patds  de 
foie  gras,  or,  indeed,  for  the  perpetration  of  any  such  kindred  barbarity,  we 
will,  by  your  leave,  say  here,  Good  night  to  Marmion,  and  proceed  upon 
the  even  tenor  of  our  way. 

But  the  turkey ’s  “ my  darling,  my  darling,  my  darling !”  White,  copper- 
brown,  or  barred,  they  are  a gentle,  profitable  fowl,  not  excluding  the 
grand  Turk  himself,  who  slices  magnificently  at  Christmas-time,  if  well 
foddered  in  life,  nnd  in  death  well  carved.  But  the  hen— so  sweetly 
wanting  in  the  long-tongued  bombast  of  her  Cleon-like  spouse — if  you  seek 
to  watch  her  to  her  nest,  she  walks  so  leisurely,  with  an  air  so  ladylike  and 
well-bred,  so  gracefully  nonchalante,  just  pecking  indifferently  at  the 
grass-seeds  as  she  passes;  no  vulgar  cunning  about  her,  no  sly  bucolic 
tricks  ; one  is  almost  ashamed  to  sneak  along  behind  the  fence  and  dog 
her  to  tbe  retired  spot,  where  she  glides  up  noiselessly  into  the  hedge,  and, 
picking  off  the  dry  leaves  with  which  she  had  conoealod  them  from  the 
crow,  resumes  her  solitary  guard  in  the  far-off  fence  upon  the  fine,  delicious, 
delicate,  pink-spotted  eggs,  so  frequently,  alas  ! — unless  removed  to  quarters 
nearer  home— to  disappear  by  the  knavery  of  Reynard. 

When  hatched,  if  you  find  the  weo  ones  pining,  their  dear  hltle 
wings  trailing  helplessly  along  the  ground,  nnd  their  whole  air  depressed, 
thon  whip  them  up,  and  having  conveyed  them  within  the  bright  kitchen, 
administer  to  oach  a small  pill  of  ground  pepper,  bread,  and  port  wine — 
some  give  a peppercorn  in  its  entirety  alone — and  let  it  warm  its  feet  in  a 
spoonful  of  good  whisky  (they  are  ho  tenderly  exotic).  Next  wrap  them  in 
some  wool  in  a basket,  and  shortly  they  will  be  all  right.  1 his  was  taught 
trio  by  a clever  lady,  who,  during  a kind  of  duty  exile  with  her  husband, 
who  had  charge  of  tho  dispensary  attached  to  Lord  Breadalbane’s  quarries 
in  one  of  tho  Western  Isles,  had  bent  her  gifted  mind  to  tho  collection  and 
combination,  for  culinary  and  household  purposes,  of  the  native  resources 
of  the  island,  after  a most  Orusoe-liko  fashion,  wliioh  was  intensely  de- 
lightful to  my  schoolboy  feelings;  flesh,  fish,  herbs,  all  treasures  of  the 
deep,  the  very  flowers  on  the  hill,  all  oame  to  hand  convenient  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pickles,  wine,  preserves,  or  dyeing  material,  until,  to  one’s 
hobbledehoy  vision  and  appetite,  her  sanctum  appeared  an  absolute 
Fortnum  and  Mason’s  depot. 

For  ducks,  I suppose,  the  white  Aylesbury  und  the  brown  Rouen  are  tho 
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moRt  profitable  to  keep.  Tho  black  East  Indian  (whoso  polished  plumage, 
heaving  as  they  bask  asleep  in  tho  sunlight,  Rlistenw  with  a wet-hko,  sheeny 
look  that  Hoeins  the  very  idea  of  tho  Pindaric  vy qbu  vutoi>)  I believe  Homo 
flnd'iiH  paying  ns  ornamental.  Our  own  weakness  (to  which  I reoommencl 
not  the  render  to  lean)  is  for  tho  native  wild  duok.  A neat  or  two  of  eggs 
nro  easily  procured  from  the  nearest  fen  and  hatched  under  hen  a.  When 
the  young  ones  appear,  mind  and  keep  them  under  cover  with  their  foster- 
mother  for  some  days.  Wht n their  feathers  nro  sullioiently  grown,  oatoh 
and  pinion  ono  wing— that  iR,  with  a sharp  kmfo  out  off  the  end  joint. 
Their  offspring  will  bo  sufficiently  domesticated  for  you  to  forego  tins 
operation.  I lovo  to  watch  them,  about  nightfall,  wing  their  way  round 
and  round  the  homestead,  their  pinions  whistling  ns  they  pass  overhead 
to  settle  down  again  quietly  ns  over,  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  upon 
tho  pool,  drinking  up  the  water  so  enjoyingly,  and  conning  at  call  to  teed 

even  from  my  hand.  . . . 

They  are  small  when  dressed  for  the  table,  but  their  flesh  is  peculiarly 
delicious.  Three-parts  grown  ducks  are  useful  to  turn  into  gardens  or  a 
turnip-field,  where  they  will  do  good  service  by  swallowing  up  tho  destruc- 
tive slug  and  caterpillar  hordes.  Their  nests  of  down  they  make  under  a 
heap  of  thorns,  with  which  I have  a high  rocky  bank  beside  the  pool  covered, 
or  in  a hedge  not  far  away.  They  cover  them  so  oarefully  with  dry  leaves 
when  they  leave  them,  that  it  requires  a keen  eye  and  some  praotice  to 
detect  them.  It  is  best  done— though  that  consumes  time— by  watching 
the  duck  return.  While  sitting,  her  bright  eye  will  disoover  her,  when  you 
would  not  have  noticed  her  plumage  amidst  the  brown  lierbago— so  much 
her  own  hue— wherein  she  as  ensconced  herself.  Take  the  eggs  when  they 
have  reached  the  number  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  set  them  under  a hen. 
The  duck  will  make  another  nest  shortly.  Under  any  circumstances  she  is 
a bad  mother,  leading  her  little  ones  at  onoe  to  the  water,  which,  oddly 
enough,  is  about  the  worst  that  could  befall  a young  wild  duck  domesti- 
cated ; the  hatch  getting  rapidly  thinned,  and  perishing  oftentimes 
altogether  from  the  combined  assault  of  oramp,  pike,  rats,  and  an  occasional, 
but  invariably  most  voracious,  crow,  whose  young,  clamouring  on  their 
platform  of  cross- twigs  in  some  neighbouring  elm  (they  are  very  faithful  to 
the  same  spot  year  after  year  if  not  got  rid  of),  it  is  your  first  duty  to 
destroy,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  your  poultry’s  welfare.  An  egg  pre- 
pared by  the  chemist  with  a taste  of  strychnine,  set  out  upon  a wall  in  a 
field  (where  it  must  be  watched)  will  infallibly  attract  and  instantaneously 
tumble  over  the  old  birds.  Mind  you  do  this  before  you  destroy  the  nest, 
or  they  will  but  remove  a short  way,  and  give  you  the  same  trouble  again. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a few  practical  hints,  which  I have  bought  by  sad 
experience. 

In  the  first  place,  beware  of  strewing  the  spar  of  lead  mines  as  gravel 
upon  your  walks,  for  fowls  will  occasionally  find  their  way  where  they 
should  not,  and  will  pick  it  up  for  gizzard  service.  It  lacerates  the  intestine, 
they  pine  gradually  away,  and  die. 

Old  fowls,  as  pigeons,  may  be  used  up,  and  found  at  least  as  palatable  as 
the  brood-ben  of  Wolf’s  Crag,  if  you  administer  a strong  dose  of  vinegar  to 
them  a little  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  headsman. 

And,  young  housekeeper,  know  that  if  you  would  delight  your  grand- 
mamma's heart  with  a devilled  chicken  leg  of  superlative  excellence,  let  it 
be  cut  off  the  raw  fowl  to  be  dressed,  and  not  be  the  remnant  of  yesterday’s 
dinner.  It  is  the  second  cooking  that  makes  them  obstinate  food. 

Keep  your  hen-house  most  particularly  clean,  and  often  whitewashed. 
The  nests  should  be  made  of  dry  heather  ( Erica  tetralix) — the  badge,  by 
the  way,  worn  in  the  bonnet  of  the  Macdonald — and  small  branches  of  haw- 
thorn, covered  which  white  licheD.  ( Richardson .)  You  will  so  cheaply 
save  your  sitting  hens  much  torture:  the  effect  of  the  frayed  hoary  bark 
produces  a large  amount  of  powder,  which  is  as  drops  of  stingo  to  the 
plaguy  parasite,  whose  name  is  legion,  that  is  ensconced  within  the  feathers 
of  the  unhappy  fowl,  attempting  to  relieve  themselves  of  which  you  see 
hens  roll  so  in  a dust-hole  when  they  can.  If  by  any  accident — and  acci- 
dents will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families — a fowl  or  a duck  should 
break  its  leg,  having  washed  the  wound  and  set  the  bone,  a bit  of  elder 
twig,  hollowed  of  its  pitb,  and  split,  affords  a capital  pair  of  splints.  For 
further  information  on  this  head  consult  “ Ferguson’s  Practical  Surgery,” 
and  forgive  me  the  bother  this  reading  has  cost  you. — Rev.  W.  Holt 
Beevee,  in  “ Notes  on  Fields  and  Cattle.'' 


ABOUT  WEATHER  PROPHECY. 

It  is  with  a view  of  implanting  in  the  mind  of  the  little  world  to  whom 
the  weather  is  of  importance,  and  that  in  the  very  direct  way  of  bearing 
upon  their  very  lives,  that  I am  induced  again  to  “ take  up  my  pen  and 
write  these  few  lines  to  you.” 

Some  time  ago  I wrote  at  length  a theory  of  the  weather,  which  was  part 
of  that  inculcated  and  accepted  by  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy — that  part 
which  more  especially  bears  upon  our  situation  in  this  temperate  but  un- 
certain climate.  Sinoe  that  time  there  have  appeared  two  modes  of  fore- 
telling the  weather,  upon  which  I shall  speak,  but  to  carry  out  and  apply 
the  former  theory  will  be  my  especial  object. 

Now,  I must  premise  that  the  reader  is  aware  of  such  a thing  as  this — 
to  prophesy  a particular  sort  of  weather,  and,  never  minding  what  follows, 
to  select  such  propitious  moments  as  happen  to  coincide  with  the  predic- 
tion, and  then  say,  “ Ah,  I told  you  it  would  be  so.” 

Now  this  is  all  very  well,  and  may  quite  satisfy  the  “ ruck”  of  people,  but 
we  must  not  let  it  satisfy  us.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  easy  and  natural 
perversion  of  our  reason  that  you  may  find  so  many  of  the  old  moon  people 
still ; and  this  leads  at  once  to  the  point. 

I often  wonder  what  people  would  pick  up  for  a cause  of  weather  changes 
if  the  earth  had  happened  not  to  havehad  a moon;  what  then  of  all  the  sapient 
observations,  and  mysterious  shakes  of  the  head,  concerning  the  change 
of  the  weather  most  likely  to  follow  on  the  next  new  moon  ? Why,  half 
the  happiness  of  life  would  be  gone  at  once.  So  now,  perhaps,  the  reader 
is  beginning  to  find  that  I don’t  quite  “see”  the  moon  theory.  But  we 
will  speak  of  the  other — a military  officer's  theory  I think  it  was.  Well, 
this  was  a moon  theory  too,  and  one  which  to  me  seemed  tolerably  reason- 
able, insomuch  that  I took  the  trouble  of  looking  over  my  register  for  the 
last  twelve  months  to  see  how  it  agreed.  By  this  theory  we  were  to  take 
off  the  fourtfi,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  of  the  moon,  and,  dividing  the  rest  of 
the  time  into  three  periods,  judge  of  them  by  these  indicating  days.  The 
thing  seemed  so  far  reasonable  that  you  might  imagine  it  to  take  three  or 
four  days  to  let  the  change  of  the  moon  take  proper  effect. 

The  result  of  the  examination  was  as  follows  : — Giving  a mark  to  each 
third  part  of  a lunation,  I find  to  fourteen  marks  in  favour  of  the  theory 


there  nro  Rovontonn  against  it,  nnd  nix  doubtful.  Now,  tho  only  argument 
I can  aeo  for  tho  moon  pooplo  to  tako  up  would  bo  that  of  an  impostor 
who  said  lie  wan  a shipwrecked  sailor,  arid  when  he  onoounterod  an  old  salt 
who  asked  him  which  was  tho  port  sido  of  a ship,  ho  looked  up,  then 
down,  waited  a while,  and  then  faintly  muttered,  “ They  don’t  call  it  that  in 
America."  So  it  may  bo  that  in  Amerioa,  or  perhups  in  some  other 
favoured  spot,  the  weather  is  very  obedient,  and  does  as  the  moon  tells  it ; 
hut,  alack  for  this  ill-fated  island  ! the  woather  hero  is  evidently  (as  was 
shown  in  a pithy  little  article  which  appeared  in  the  papers  a short  time 
sinco)  loyal  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  and  does  not  caro  a bit  about  tho 
moon  ; at  any  rate,  concerning  tho  latter  part,  1 believe  that  all  facts  are 
ho  dead  against  the  theories  of  the  moon’s  influence,  that  if  any  man, 
knowing  all  this,  still  believes,  or  protends  to  believe  in  them,  I should 
next  expect  him  to  plant  his  cabbages  roots  upwords,  and  do  other  similar 
diversions.  Now,  mind,  it  is  only  to  save  time  that  I have  missed  the 
other  theory,  Ret  down  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel  as  “ based  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples." You  see,  if  it  is  all  nonsense,  then  all  the  worse  for  Sir  John 
Ilerschel,  and  all  that  have  had  to  do  in  the  making  of  it,  for  the  sun, 
rain,  and  wind  do  not  respect  persons. 

I will  now  as  quiokly  as  possible  proceed  to  the  other  parts,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement I wish  to  say,  Let  no  one  think  the  thing  intricate  or  difficult, 
for  if  he  once  gets  at  the  principle  I know  it  will  pay  for  the  trouble ; I 
say  this  because  I know  many  people  go  groping  about  with  not  a tithe  of 
that  knowledge  of  things  which  they  ought  to  have,  just  because  they  have, 
thinking  it  troublesome  to  get  it,  got  hold  of  a habit  of  saying  in  a super- 
cilious way,  “ I don’t  understand  it;  I don’t  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  it.”  The  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  this  is  very 
foolish  ; so  now  to  business. 

The  first  lesson  was  to  see  that  the  polar  and  equatorial  currents  were 
constant  things,  and  somewhere  or  other  came  into  collision,  but  now  we 
will  see  the  meaning  of  their  direction  more  clearly.  Now  the  two  cur- 
rents are  naturally  north  and  south,  but  the  rotation  of  the  earth  causes 
the  south  current  to  turn  to  the  south-west,  while  the  same  cause  makes  the 
north  current  turn  north-east,  the  one  overleaping  the  motion  of  the  earth 
and  the  other  lagging  behind  it.  So,  if  a north  wind  becomes  diverted 
until  it  is  due  east,  it  is  a sign  it  was  a very  weak  one  ; and  if  a south 
current  becomes  turned  due  west,  it  is  a sign  it  also  is  very  weak.  But  as 
these  are  more  north  or  south  so  are  they  stronger  or  more  persistent ; 
remember  this. 

Second:  If  the  wind  is  generally  easterly,  it  is,  as  I showed  in  the 
former  paper,  a sign  that  the  winds  are  convex  towards  the  west,  and  that 
therefore  the  south  wind  is  at  the  time  stronger  than  the  north ; so,  too, 
if  the  wind  is  generally  westerly,  it  is  a sign  that  the  two  winds  are  convex 
towards  the  east,  and  therefore  the  north  wind  is  stronger  than  the  south. 

It  is  as  a consequence  of  this  simple  and  easy  theory  that  the  sailor 
says  : If  the  wind  goes  with  the  sun,  all  will  be  well ; but  if  it  goes 
against  it,  it  will  be  bad  weather  ; because  these  are  the  only  natural  true 
changes  of  the  wind,  and  if  it  is  diverted  from  them  it  is  a sign  of  a great 
disturbance  somewhere. 

Thirdly:  I showed  that  the  north  wind  always  kept  to  the  ground,  while 
the  south  wind  always  kept  up  high  by  preference.  From  this  at  once  you 
see  that,  if  a north  wind  obtains  on  the  ground  and  also  right  into  the 
upper  currents  of  the  air,  it  is  very  bad ; it  is  both  strong  because  north, 
and  powerful  because  deep.  Such  is  the  case  now,  June  28th.  Also,  if  a 
south  wind  is  very  deep,  and  near  south  at  all  levels  down  to  the  ground, 
it  is  a good  sign,  in  the  same  way.  Now  remember  all  these  things,  and 
we  will  continue  our  inferences  from  them. 

We  never  want  telling  what  the  weather  is.  What  we  want  is  to  know 
the  time  and  nature  of  the  next  changes.  Now  this  varies  according  to 
the  time  of  the  year,  and,  secondarily,  according  to  the  kind  of  season  ; yet, 
generally  speaking,  these  two  currents  are  very  plainly  shown  during 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  During  the  summer  they  become  more  broken 
up,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  prophecy  is  more  difficult. 

Beginning  with  spring,  then,  and  taking  this  last  spring  as  an  instance : 
the  winter  broke  up  on  January  22nd,  the  wind  moving  bodily  round  from 
E.  (where  it  had  been  for  two  days)  to  S.W.,  but  it  was  weak,  and  there- 
fore fluctuated.  On  the  29th  a strong  S.W.  wind  came  to  its  assistance. 
On  February  3rd  began  a prodigious  fall  of  the  barometer,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  a furious  gale  from  W.  The  wind  then  weakened,  and  fluc- 
tuated W.  to  E.,  and  S.E.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.  from  20th  to  26th  (indicating 
a convexity  eastward  and  a stronger  N.wind).  The  wind  was  then  E.  until 
March  9th,  and  varied  between  N.E.  and  S.E.  until  the  22nd.  Thus  the 
west  wind  was  truly  prophetic.  A new  S.W.  wind  came  then,  and  was 
strengthened  on  the  24th  and  27tb.  It  then  softened,  and  kept  W.  from 
whence  on  April  8th  there  was  a strong  gale.  Until  the  24th  the  warm 
wind  prevailed,  varying  from  N.W.  to  S.W. ; but  then  came  a singular 
change — one  which  I believe  very  seldom  happens.  The  warm  wind  was 
met  so  exactly  in  the  face  by  the  cold  wind,  neither  of  them  being  very 
strong,  that  until  May  11th  was  a time  of  almost  perfect  calm.  The 
weather  was  fine,  as  the  currents  were  not  of  a mixed  kind,  and  so  we  had 
that  excessively  hot  weather  so  much  wondered  at.  Calm  weather  being 
always  favourable  to  heat,  because  the  hot  air  near  the  ground  does  not 
get  the  cold  air  above  forced  into  it  by  the  wind,  or  rather  when  there  is 
no  motion  there  is  no  mixing. 

Any  one  observing  would  feel  the  danger  of  this  state  of  things,  and  could 
be  prepared  for  it — at  least,  I was  myself.  The  cold  wind  came  again  on 
the  12ih,  no  doubt  accelerated  by  the  collapse  which  followed  on  the  thunder- 
storms of  the  10th  and  11th.  On  the  18th  the  cold  wind  seemed  to  slacken, 
and  promise  a release ; but  early  on  the  morniDg  of  the  21st  we  about 
London  were  greeted  with  a bitter  cold  wind,  as  usual  ushered  in  by  a 
wretched  rainy  day.  Then  came  those  killing  frosts  which  did  such  havoc 
amoDgst  the  young  planted  bedding  stuff.  On  the  24th  it  went  E. ; on  the 
25ih  it  was  S.  This  easterly  change  was  very  light,  showing  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  convexity  westward,  and  that,  therefore,  the  weather  was  not 
yet  to  be  trusted. 

A moderate  south  wind  then  came  up,  lasting  till  June  13th,  latterly  in- 
clining far  too  much  westward,  and,  although  the  weather  was  very  hot  at 
the  time,  I was  much  afraid.  On  the  14th  came  another  N.  wind,  and  with 
it  those  choice  curiosities  for  which  our  English  climate  is,  I should  think, 
quite  peculiar,  namely,  midsummer  frosts.  There  were  two  at  least,  perhaps 
three;  but  my  geranium  petals  beiDg  once  nipped,  would  not  show  any 
more.  Then  until  the  28th  the  wind  was  N.,  and  getting  more  and  more 
parching  and  dry.  On  the  29th  it  went  southwards  by  west , or,  as  the 
sailors  would  say,  “against  the  sun.”  Perhaps  before  this  reaches  the 
the  hands  of  the  reader  we  shall  have  again  seen  the  truth  of  this  apt  old 
saying.  Like  most  summer  disturbances,  it  has  threatened  more  and  more 
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until  now.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July  it  looked  very  likely  to  produce 
something. 

I thmk  I have  written  enough  ; this  I say  in  conclusion,  that  the  more 
any  one  studies  the  subject  in  a rational  way,  the  more  encouragement  he 
will  find  to  go  on. 

I shall  some  day  show  what  is  the  proper  sphere  of  the  barometer’s  in- 
dications, and  also  what  a deal  more  is  to  be  found  without  its  aid,  if  you 
use  your  head,  than  with  it  if  you  do  Dot.  A.  Dawson. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Here  in  the  west  the  potato  disease  has  shown  itself  severely 
for  the  last  fortnight  past.  All  the  early  crops  are  already  sadly 
affected  amongst  the  tubers,  and  the  later  crops  have  received  a 
severe  check  in  their  growth — indeed,  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
of  the  cottagers  are  pulling  them  up,  and  filling  the  ground  with 
winter  greens,  as  this  is  their  only  chance  of  turning  their  garden 
plots  to  a profitable  account. 

Having  carefully  noted  the  appearance  of  the  potato  disease  for 
some  years  past,  its  early  appearance  this  year  has  somewhat  sur- 
prised me,  because  there  has  not  been,  as  far  as  my  own  observation 
goes,  those  favourable  conditions  of  the  elements  for  its  production 
which  I have  hitherto  observed  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  its  appear- 
ance amongst  us ; therefore  I am  more  than  ever  perplexed  to 
understand  its  origin,  and  less  inclined  to  accept  some  of  thosp 
opinions  that  have  been  advanced  as  pointing  out  the  sure  cause  of 
the  disease.  Mv  own  opinion  I have  already  made  known  in  these 
pages  ; and  although  cause  and  effect  may  be  opposite  to  each  other 
in  this  case,  the  cause  would  not  be  so  serious  were  the  effect  less 
disastrous.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


to 

— «> — 

Bitty  and  Son,  Cottenham. — Tour  seedling  verbenas  are  good,  and  if 
bedders  in  habit  more  than  good,  and  valuable.  No.  1 is  a deep  scarlet 
crimson  flower,  with  small  primrose  eye,  very  stout  and  large  pip,  truss 
small.  No.  2 a pleasing  shade  of  rosy  purple  with  gray  eye,  a stout  pip  of 
good  size,  tru-s  small.  No.  3 extra  large  pip  of  velvety  sub-dance,  and  a fair 
sized  truss,  colour  indigo  purple  shading  to  plum,  large  primrose  eye.  No.  4 
maroon  crimson,  large  primrose  eye.  Having  been  grown  in  small  pots 
accounts  for  the  small  size  of  the  trusses  ; grow  them  again,  and  more 
liberally. 

G.  C.  S. — Yours  is  the  true  Viola  cornuta.  There  is  a form  of 
V.  calcarata  in  cultivation  under  this  name,  but  it  is  at  once  distinguishable 
by  its  long  spur. 

H.  H. — Your  strawberries  have  not  come  to  hand  to  this  date.  Should 
they  now  arrive  they  will  of  course  be  past  all  condition  for  judging. 

Novice  wilt  find  at  page  454  of  last  year’s  issue  (October  6,  1866)  directions 
for  the  profitable  use  of  tan  in  the  formation  of  hotbeds. 

G.  F. , Gateshead. — We  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  purchase  of  peat. 
We  are  simply  advisers,  not  agents.  You  had  best  take  counsel  of  some  re- 
spectable nurseryman  of  your  own  district. 

J.  C.  Crussel. — Ife  can  give  no  opinion  on  tropseolums  the  size  of  a 
mouse’s  tail  in  thumb-pots  with  one  flower  each. 

Verbenas  for  Exhibition. — W.  S. — Lord  Leigh,  L’Avenir  de  Ballant, 
Perry’s  William  Dean,  Perry’s  Snowball,  Annie,  Perry’s  Delicata,  La  Grande 
Boule  de  Neige,  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  Warrior,  Antonia,  Azurea  superba, 
Perry’s  Gem. 

Celery  for  Exhibition. — W.  S. — It  all  depends  upon  the  system  of  judging 
which  are  the  two  best  for  exhibition.  If  size  is  to  be  the  most  important 
quality,  Manchester  Red  and  Cole’s  Crystal  White  are  perhaps  the  best. 
But  if  beauty  and  flavour  are  to  be  considered,  we  should  vote  for  Turner’s 
Incomparable  White  and  Hood’s  Imperial  Red. 

Lawn  Mower  on  Bough  Ground. — Old  Subscriber. — We  must  decline  to 
name  which  of  the  many  good  lawn  mowers  we  should  prefer  for  your  par- 
ticular work.  We  should  be  always  in  hot  water,  and  deservedly  so,  if  wo 
were  to  recommend  traders,  and  we  never  do  so  except  there  are  peculiar 
circumstances  to  justify  it.  If  the  surface  of  your  newly  made  lawn  is  so 
rough  that  the  roller  rattles  in  going  over  it,  the  scythe  would  be  the  best  mower 
for  the  present ; but  it  the  roughness  is  in  the  nature  of  undulations,  or  such 
as  we  may  call  a wavy  surface,  a mowing  machine  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety,  and  the  cutters  should  be  set  as  high  as  possible.  It  is  best  to  mow 
while  the  grass  is  dry,  no  matter  whose  machine  is  employed,  but  any  good 
machine  will  mow  wet  grass  if  it  is  not  extravagantly  long. 

Teas. — A.  B. — The  peas  that  camo  up  so  well  “ as  not  a seed  seemed  to 
miss,”  but  which  afterwards  turned  yellow  and  perished,  were  probably  in 
poor  ground,  and  got  burnt  by  sun-heat  before  they  had  time  to  make  good 
roots.  If  you  refer  to  page  338  of  last  year  s vo  ume  (July  28,  1866),  you 
will  learn  how  peas  are  treated  on  the  trial  ground  at  Stoke  Newington. 
And  again,  if  you  will  read  the  weekly  notes  for  kitchen  garden  work  which 
appear  under  the  head  of  “ Calendar,”  you  will  be  frequently  advised  on  the 
subject.  To  grow  peas  well  a trench  should  bo  opened  for  every  row, 
eighteen  inches  deep  and  two  feet  wide.  Plenty  of  good  rotten  manure 
should  be  spread  along  the  trench,  and  be  dug  in  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 
The  earth  taken  out  should  then  be  returned,  and  the  line  put  down  for  the 
drill.  The  drill  must  bo  drawn  with  the  hoe,  and  should  bo  full  three  inches 
deep.  Along  this  drill  the  seed  should  be  scattered  regularly,  sorts  that  are 
comparatively  weak  growers  rather  thick,  but  strong  growing  sorts  two  or 
three  inches  apart.  Draw  the  earth  over  the  seed,  and  leave  all  alone  until 
the  peas  are  pushing  through  the  ground,  and  then  dust  them  with  the  fino 
stuff  from  a heap  of  charred  rubbish,  or  with  wood-ashes,  or  with  lime,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  three  or  four  inches  high  draw  the  earth  to  their  stoma, 
and  put  stakes  to  support  them.  The  “ Rose  Book”  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Groombridgo  and  Sons,  6,  Paternoster  Row  ; the  price  is  6s.  The  “ Florist’s 
Journal  ” has  been  for  many  years  past  discontinued.  Wo  do  not  remember 
any  other  letter  of  yours. 

Asparagus  Beds. — C.  T.,  Aberpergwm.  — When  wo  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  manure  to  asparagus  bods,  wo  are  dealing  with  asparagus  bods 
generally,  and  not  with  any  particular  bed  in  any  particular  garden.  If 
your  asparagus  grows  strong  enough  ulroudy,  uud  manure  is  not  needed,  all 


you  have  to  do  is  to  save  the  manure  for  something  else.  From  the  descrip- 
tion you  send,  we  think  you  may  very  well  dispense  with  the  application  of 
manure  this  season. 

Vine. — G.  W.,  Lea  Bridge. — The  egg-like  excrescences  on  the  growth  of 
the  vino  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  They  do  no  harm,  but  their  appearance 
is  usually  an  indication  that  the  vine  requires  more  air  and  less  moisture. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  plants  speak  to  us  in  respect  of 
their  wclf  .re  and  requirements. 

IAliums  in  Devon. — Florinda  had  best  allow  the  offsets  of  Lilium  giganteum 
to  finish  their  growth  in  the  ground,  and  then  they  may  be  taken  up  and  re- 
planted, and  probably  amongst  them  may  be  found  some  bulbs  that  will 
flower  next  season.  There  is  certainly  no  better  method  of  growing  this 
magnificent  lily  than  in  the  open  ground,  especially  in  your  Italian  climate. 
L.  auratum  is  hardy  in  Herifordshire,  Middlesex,  and  Sussex,  as  we  know 
by  several  instances.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  hardy  in 
South  Devon.  The  best  soil  for  these  lilies  is  tough  fibrous  peat.  Do  not  on 
any  account  give  them  liquid  manure,  but  you  may  give  any  quantity  of 
pure  water  while  they  are  in  active  growth.  The  gentleman  to  whom  your 
note  is  addressed  is  an  amateur  cultivator.  We  have  forwarded  the  letter, 
sincerely  hoping  it  does  not  contain  an  order  for  plants. 

Acacia.—  Sibley. — The  tree  commonly  known  as  the  Acacia  in  English 
gardens  is  that  known  in  books  and  botanic  gardens  as  Bobinia  pseudo  acacia, 
a tree  of  majestic  growth,  light  green  pinnated  leaves,  and  a half  weeping 
habit.  The  flowers  are  produced  abundantly  in  the  month  of  May;  those 
of  the  variety  commonly  planted  are  white,  but  there  is  a variety  with  red 
flowers.  '1  his  is  the  celebrated  “locust”  tree,  which  Cobbett  regarded  as  the 
best  of  all  trees  to  plant  for  profit,  but  which  has  never  acquired  any  degree  of 
importance  as  a timber  tree  in  this  country,  though  for  gate-posts  and  rustic 
furniture  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  a good  tree  to  plant  in  a town  garden, 
though  it  makes  a litter  beneath  it  all  the  summer  long. 

Vines  doing  badly. — Ben. — Your  vines  appear  to  he  in  a badly  made 
border,  and  to  have  an  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture.  You  do  not  say 
what  sort  of  border  they  are  planted  in ; we  should  suppose  it  to  be  too 
wet,  too  fat,  and  perhaps  too  cold.  The  leaves  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  grown  in  a close  steaming  atmosphere. 

J.  Chambers,  Westerham. — Your  plant  is  Lycopodium  inundatum,  a rather 
common  plant  in  marshy  places  in  the  south  of  England.  We  do  not  answer 
queries  of  this  kind  privately. 

Delta. — Your  Marechal  Niel  roses  are  on  Manetti  stocks,  so  you  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  them.  No  better  way  of  learning  the  difference  between 
Manetti  and  Maiden’s  Blush  than  to  grow  them  both  for  a few  years  in 
some  out  of  the  way  spot.  The  second  of  the  two  named  will  give  you 
flowers  well  worth  having. 

Enquirer. — Any  cheap  alkali,  such  as  soda  or  potash,  or  a few  drops  of 
hartshorn,  will  soften  hard  water. 

Removing  a Swarm  of  Bees. — H.  B.  makes  the  following  inquiry  : “Wish- 
ing to  remove  a swarm  of  bees  about  sixty  miles  by  rail,  I should  be  obliged 
for  your  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  be-t  way  to  do  it,  as  I cannot  start  before 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  many  of  the  bees  are  out.  Should  I stop  the 
opening  the  night  before  with  perforated  zinc  ?”  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  the  removal  cannot  take  place  after  dusk  ; but  as  it  must  be  done  by  day, 
the  only  safe  course  is  to  stop  the  opening  by  means  of  perforated  zinc  the 
night  previous.  This  must  he  done  securely.  Before  removal  the  hive  must 
be  firmly  bound  to  the  floor-board,  and  made  so  safe  in  every  respect  that 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  the  bees  escaping  at  any  crevice.  If  the  hive  has 
been  supered,  it  would  be  well  to  remove  the  s iper  a day  or  two  before  the 
hive  is  taken  away,  and  reduce  the  affair  to  the  smallest  possible  compass. 
In  the  process  of  conveying  it  to  its  destination  take  care  it  is  not  subjected 
to  any  jar  or  shock,  and  on  arrival  place  it  at  once  where  it  is  to  remain,  and 
do  not  remove  the  zinc  from  the  opening  until  the  evening,  when  it  is 
nearly  dark. 


CorrejS|)on&eiue* 

Pampas  Grass  and  Arundo  conspicua. — I shall  be  glad  if  you  or  some 
of  your  readers  can  inform  me  wbat  are  the  natural  conditions  under 
whioh  Pampas  Grass  and  the  Arundo  conspicua  flourish — whether  these 
plants  are,  in  their  native  haunts,  growing  all  the  year  or  dormant  for  a 
time,  and  whether  they  are  found  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  in  the  open 
plain.  A year  or  two  back  I had  a number  of  seedlings  of  Pampas  Grass  ; 
some  were  put  out  in  a border,  aud  some  were  put  in  pots  and  left  stand- 
ing on  the  border  in  the  open.  To  my  surprise,  the  plants  in  pots  grew 
much  faster  than  those  in  the  border,  though  no  care  was  taken  of  them 
beyond  an  occasional  watering.  This  could  only  be  from  the  pots  getting 
hot  in  the  sun.  I was  led  to  examine  the  roots  of  a large  plant  whioh  I 
had  in  a border  with  a southern  slope.  I found  that  there  ware  no  roots 
extending  behind  where  the  earth  was  damp,  and  shaded  by  the  grass  and 
by  surrounding  shrubs,  but  abundance  of  roots  in  front  on  the  exposed 
and  therefore  comparatively  dry  part  of  the  bed.  This  satisfied  me  that 
in  this  climate  additional  heat  was  muoh  more  wanted  than  additional 
moisture. 

I have  a plant  of  Arundo  conspicua  on  the  same  border  sloping  south. 
It  was  only  planted  this  spring,  but  at  present  it  does  not  seem  likely  to 
flourish  as  well  as  the  Pampas  Grass. 

It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  the  latter  plant 
appears  to  flourish  almost  as  well  in  a suburban  garden  as  in  one  where 
the  purest  air  is  present.  W.  R.  Wills. 

Edgbaston,  July  0 th,  1867. 

American  Cereals. — Wheat  was  first  sown  in  the  North  American 
colonies  in  J 092,  on  the  Elizabeth  Islands  in  Massachusetts,  by  Gosnold, 
at  the  time  he  oxplored  that  coast.  That  has  been  just  252  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time  so  great  lias  been  the  increase  of  this  cereal,  that  in  the  year 
1849,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  the  product  amounted  to  100  503,899 
bushels.  Up  to  1610,  anil  perhaps  later,  England  supplied  the  colonies 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  breadstuff's.  How  changed  is  it  now!  All 
Europe  is  looking  to  us  for  bread.  The  bread  sent  to  the  colonies  in  1610 
was  not  oast  upon  the  waters  nevor  more  to  return.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  yenrs  afterwards  it  rolls  bock  in  a continuous  stream,  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  half-famished  millions  in  England,  Franoe,  and  Belgium.  1 he 
descendants  of  men  originally  lashed  and  scourged  from  their  shores,  and 
forced  to  make  their  future  habitations  beneath  the  uninviting  sky— more 
humane  than  the  taskmasters  of  their  fathers— are  now  striving  to  return 
good  for  what  was  considered  an  evil,  by  supplying  them  with  bread.— 
American  1’apcr. 
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Exhibitions  op  Roses  will  gradually  decline  from  their 
present  popularity  unless  invigorated  by  the  introduction  of  features 
tending  to  render  them  less  exclusive  and  restricted  in  their  purpose. 
We  have  not  the  least  fear  for  the  Queen  of  Elowers,  that  her 
votaries  will  become  weak  in  their  attachment  or  treacherous  in 
their  zeal,  for  as  long  as  floriculture  shall  have  any  claim  on  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  mankind  the  Rose  will  have  its  admirers 
and  pains-taking  cultivators,  and  self-sacrificing  exhibitors,  anxious 
to  influence  by  their  example  and  their  works  the  general  tone  of 
public  taste.  But  a rose  show  depends  for  its  success  on  the  ap- 
probation and  support  of  ibe  general  public.  The  select  circle  of 
rosarians  are  insufficient  in  numbers  to  constitute  a public  large 
enough  for  any  exhibition  held  in  a place  of  general  resort,  such  as 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  or  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham. 
And  if  they  were,  it  would  be  very  undesirable  for  them  to  keep  the 
exhibition  to  themselves;  one  of  its  objects  should  be  to  present 
the  flower  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  with  the  best  possible 
accessories  and  surroundings  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  or  say, 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  pay  a trifling  fee  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
gorgeous  spectacle.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
a scheme  for  an  exhibition  of  roses  that  it  shall  appeal  in  some 
way  to  the  masses  of  people  for  support,  and  prove  so  attractive  and 
gratifying  to  the  general  public  as  to  derive  from  thence  the  support 
needed  for  its  continuance  and  prosperity.  Taking  this  view  of  the 
case,  we  repeat  the  statement  with  which  we  commenced  these 
remarks,  that  exhibitions  of  this  sort  will  decline  from  their  present 
popularity  unless  their  boundaries  are  enlarged,  and  the  public 
are  invited  to  something  more  than  a special  exhibition. 

In  support  of  the  position  we  take  in  respect  of  this  subject,  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe  that  special  exhibitions  have  never  been 
successful  except  in  peculiar  and  exceptional  cases.  A powerful  local 
influence  may  sometimes  suffice,  at  other  times  class  interests  pre- 
vail, but  the  general  public  have  little  sympathy  for  peculiarities  of 
taste,  and  will  neither  be  persuaded  nor  abused  into  supporting  a 
project  which  is  professedly  of  an  exclusive  nature.  It  is  but 
a few  weeks  since  we  directed  attention  to  the  threatening  decay 
of  the  Amateur  Tulip  Society,  and  to  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  on  the  occasion  of  its  last  exhibition  it  was  honoured  with 
only  one  visitor,  the  rest  of  the  company  consisting  solely  of 
exhibitors.  In  some  cases  it  may  suffice  if  cultivators  meet  and 
compare  their  productions,  and  enjoy  a few  hours  of  social  inter- 
course ; but  if  such  meetings  are  intended,  the  public  should  not  be 
invited  to  participate ; that  which  is  to  be  private  in  fact  should  be  so 
in  theory,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  invite  the  general  public  to  arx  ex- 
hibition, something  should  be  done  to  render  it  attractive  to  persons 
who  have  not  been  schooled  to  the  fine  enthusiasm  and  minute 
criticism  characteristic  of  the  general  florist.  We  bear  little  of 
special  exhibitions  of  pansies,  auriculas,  tulips,  and  gooseberries ; 
they  are  too  exclusive  in  character  for  the  public  to  take  any  care 
about  them  ; and  so  long  as  the  cultivators  and  connoisseurs  of  such 
things  are  content  to  hold  meetings  that  are  attractive  only  to 
persons  whose  tastes  are  kindred  with  their  own,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  finding  fault  with  them  ; indeed,  we  consider  such  ex- 
clusive class  meetings  to  be  eminently  useful  in  their  way,  for  the 
restriction  of  their  objects  adds  to  the  earnestness  with  which  those 
objects  are  pursued.  Nevertheless,  in  respect  of  these  meetings  it 
will  be  granted  that  our  postulate  is  sound — if  the  public  are  wanted 
for  their  smiles,  plaudits,  and  subscriptions,  we  must  prepare  a 
broad  programme,  and  offer  more  varied  attraction  than  any  one 
class  of  exhibition  subjects  can  possibly  afford. 

Exhibitions  of  roses  are  always  regarded  as  feasts  open  to  all 
comers,  and  suited  to  the  universal  taste.  No  sane  person  would 
openly  avow  a distaste  for  roses,  but  a great  many  who  are  reputed 
to  be  sane  take  good  care  never  to  pay  a shilling  to  see  them.  The 
Crystal  Palace  can  command  a company  for  a rose  show,  for  the 
holders  of  season  tickets  are  alone  sufficient ; but  the  Crystal  Palace 
Rose  Show  is  less  crowded  than  of  yore,  and  the  impartial  observer 
— shall  we  say,  the  philosophical  observer  ? — cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  the  novelty  of  the  thing  has  passed  away,  and  that  it  is  gra- 
dually dropping  into  the  hands  of  the  florists,  and  will  in  time  come 
into  their  hands  completely  and  exclusively,  unless  invigorated  by 
the  introduction  of  features  tending  to  render  it  less  exclusive  and 
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restrictive  in  its  purpose.  We  may  point  to  Birmingham  in  further 
illustration.  The  receipts  of  money  at  the  doors  amounted,  we  be- 
lieve, to  less  than  a hundred  pounds  during  the  recent  magnificeat 
rose  show.  What  shall  wc  do — abuse  the  people  of  Birmingham  for 
their  lack  of  taste,  or  enlarge  the  programme  by  admitting  other 
subjects  than  roses,  yet  still  reserving  to  these  last  the  leading 
place  and  the  principal  share  of  our  attentions  ? The  first  alterna- 
tive may  gratify  a passing  feeling  of  anger,  but  can  do  no  good  in 
the  end ; the  second  may  result  in  securing  that  recognition  of  the 
beauty  of  therosewcare  so  desirous  of  promoting, and  somaybe  made 
subservient  to  the  special  purpose  we  have  in  view  in  entertaining 
the  idea  of  a rose  show  at  all.  We  advocated  the  enlargement  of 
the  programme  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  some  years  ago,  and  have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  societies  who  were  advised 
in  time  have  prospered,  and  that  the  combination  of  a show  of 
fruits  and  miscellaneous  plants  with  chrysanthemums  does  not 
detract  from  the  importance  of  the  leading  features,  but  rather  en- 
hances it,  by  rendering  the  chrysanthemums  more  attractive  by 
suitable  surroundings.  We  would  suggest  to  the  promoters  of  rose 
shows  that  fine-foliaged  plants,  fruits,  and  florists’  flowers  generally 
can  be  shown  in  great  variety  and  the  best  possible  condition  at  the 
same  time  as  the  roses;  and  a judicious  combination  of  these  several 
objects,  the  roses  to  be  the  leading  feature  and  main  attraction 
throughout,  might  prove  more  attractive  than  roses  alone.  And  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  any  degradation  of  art  to  consult  the 
tastes  of  the  public,  while  seeking  also  to  educate  those  tastes  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  highest  forms  of  beauty.  The  preacher  can 
do  no  good  without  an  audience ; the  florist  may  as  well  keep  his 
flowers  at  home  as  stage  them  where  there  are  no  spectators.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  prpvide  the  public  with  what  it  wants  than 
with  what  it  does  not  want ; and  when  support  is  withheld  from  any 
entertainment,  we  may  fairly  conclude  it  is  of  a kind  that  does  not 
satisfy  a public  want ; if  it  did,  the  public  would  accept  and  sup- 
port it. 


Condition  or  the  Crops  in  the  "West  of  England. — Our  Somerset- 
shire Correspondent  writes  as  follows : — The  apple  crop,  especially  in  the 
lower  part  of  Somersetshire  and  the  borders  of  Devon,  is  partial.  In  some 
districts  they  are  very  thin,  hut  in  no  instance  have  I heard  of  or  seen  a 
heavy  crop,  although  there  was  in  every  case  a wonderful  show  of  bloom. 
The  strawberry  crop  ha3  been  an  average  one,  while  all  kinds  of  hush  fruits 
are  plentiful.  The  potato  disease  has  made  sad  havoc  in  some  isolated  dis- 
tricts, having  mrde  its  appearance  quite  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual ; hut 
I am  happy  to  add  it  did  not  generally  appear  thus  early.  It  is,  however, 
to  a close  observer,  showing  itself  now  pretty  generally ; but  as  all  the  early 
sorts  are  nearly  ripe  with  us,  I do  not  anticipate  any  serious  loss,  except  it 
may  be  amongst  the  late  kinds.  In  elevated  positions  the  want  of  rain  has 
been  much  felt  to  assist  the  pasturage  and  the  turnip  crop ; and  fortunately 
we  have  lately  had  a good  fall  of  rain,  and  the  country  has  suddenly  acquired 
a new  tint  of  delightful  greenness.  Travelling  a fortnight  ago  into  Devon- 
shire, I noticed  large  fields  with  an  excellent  plant  both  of  mangolds  and 
turnips  ; but  the  hay  harvest  in  that  district  was  not  more  than  half  over,  as 
I noticed  several  large  breadths  still  uncut,  and  still  larger  breadths  to  be 
carried  to  the  ricks.  All  corn  crops  ore  looking  most  promising  ; oats  on 
some  warm  well  drained  spots  are  ready  to  be  cut,  and  only  need  fine 
weather.  The  hay  harvest  in  this  part  of  Somerset  is  nearly  over  ; the 
weather  has  been  excellent  for  such  woik  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  the 
crops  generally  speaking  good,  although  not  heavy.  A slight  storm  occurred 
on  July  12,  hut  it  did  not  last  long  enough — only  merely  to  lay  the  dust  in 
the  district  from  which  I write ; but  since  Sunday  we  have  had  a liberal 
supply,  and  turnips  and  grass  are  growing  prodigiously. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway,  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  decoration  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; and 
also  with  the  decoration  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  for  the  Ball  in  honour 
of  the  visit  of  the  Belgian  visitors.  Our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  as- 
sured that  these  undertakings  have  been  carried  out  with  great  spirit,  and 
that  our  numerous  visitors  will  be  convinced  by  what  they  see  that  during 
the  reign  of  St.  SwithiD,  in  this  dark  and  changeable  clime,  we  are  enabled 
to  produce  and  preserve  some  of  the  noblest  forms  of  exotic  vegetation. 
The  palms,  cycads,  ferns,  dracaenas,  and  dasylirions,  which  are  prominent 
features  of  Mr.  Williams’s  magnificent  groups  of  plants,  are  among  the 
finest  the  country  can  produce,  and  it  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that 
such  plants  are  available  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  these  receptions. 

Rival  Systems  of  Grape-growing. — Mr.  Cannell,  having  been  assailed 
from  all  sides,  and  occasionally  misrepresented,  has  announced  bis  inten- 
tion of  publishing  a pamphlet  on  the  subject.  This  is  judicious,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  he  will  find  thousands  of  purchasers.  Since  the  publication 
of  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  grape-vine  by  the  restrictive  and 
extensive  methods,  there  has  been  a tedious  discussion  of  a matter  which 
admits  of  being  compressed  into  a nutshell,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Cannell’s  pamphlet  as  likely  to  close  a paper  war  with 
an  honourable  peace,  in  which  it  may  become  apparent  that  the  contest 
was  not  all  in  vain.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  Mr.  CanDell’s  pam- 
phlet must  send  stamps  to  the  amount  of  one  shilling  for  every  copy  re- 
quired, to  Mr.  Bryce,  publisher,  47,  King  Street,  Woolwich,  Kent. 
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Fruit  Flavoured  at  Will. — A gardener  of  Gand  has,  after  many 
trials,  succeeded  (writes  Galignani)  in  giving  any  kind  of  fruit  the 
flavour  he  pleases  while  it  is  still  on  the  tree.  Let  us  take  an  apple, 
for  instance  : he  pricks  it  rather  deeply  in  four  or  five  places  with  a 
large  needle,  and  then  lets  it  dip  for  awhile  in  a bowl  containing  a 
liquid  possessing  the  flavour  he  wishes  to  communicate.  After  a few 
seconds  this  liquid  will  have  penetrated  into  the  pulp ; and  this  opera- 
tion being  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
the  apple  is  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  will  subsequently  be  found  to 
have  acquired  the  taste  either  of  strawberry,  raspberry,  cloves,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  liquid  employed.  Those  who  believe  this  can  be  done 
may  be  expected  to  believe  anything.  However,  now  is  the  time  to  put 
it  to  the  test  of  experiment;  and  when  we  obtain  a ripe  apple  with  the 
flavour  of  a peach,  we  will  oonfess  that  the  flavouring  of  fruit  at  will  is 
possible.  Even  then  the  question  will  arise,  qui  bono  ? The  time  spent 
in  spoiling  an  apple  might  possibly  be  spent  in  growing  a peach.  These 
horticultural  wonders  usually  appear  after  Parliament  has  been  pro- 
rogued : are  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  need  of  sensations  to  counteract 
the  wearisomeness  of  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  ? 


MISCELLANIES  AT  THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROSE  SHOW. 

Though  tbe  roses  were  the  principal  attraction,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  exhibition,  there  were  many  interesting,  beautiful,  and  useful  objects 
of  various  kinds  presented  to  public  notice,  garden  furniture  being  the  most 
important  of  these  miscellaneous  contributions.  A few  words  upon  the 
subjects  which  most  immediately  attracted  our  attention  may  be  useful  to 
our  readers. 

Messrs.  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe,  of  Birmingham,  contributed  liberally. 
A pair  of  huge  cast-iron  vases  from  this  firm  added  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  display  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hall  ; they  were  of  quite  simple  but 
bold  design,  without  ornamentation,  painted  stone  colour.  Mr.  Job  Cole, 
of  Birchfields,  very  generously  filled  these  with  roses,  and  rendered  them 
sumptuous  decorations.  From  the  same  firm  came  mowing  machines, 
rollers,  watering  engines,  garden  seats  and  tables,  all  in  the  best  work- 
manship, and  those  that  should  be  elegant  really  so  in  every  detail  of  con- 
struction and  embellishment.  The  least  pretentious,  though  not  tbe  least 
worthy,  of  the  articles  in  this  collection  was  the  “ tubular  flower  tray,” 
which  the  judges  singled  out  from  a mass  of  more  costly  and  elaborate 
articles  for  commendation.  This  is  a shallow  tin  tray,  made  in  the  fashion 
of  a soup-plate,  with  small  upright  tubes  set  in  circles  within  it.  When 
skilfully  filled  with  flowers  it  is  an  elegant  table  ornament,  and,  because 
of  its  extreme  cheapness  and  simplicity,  should  be  in  constant  demand. 

From  Mr.  G.  Baker,  of  Chester  Street,  Aston  Road,  Birmingham,  came 
an  extensive  collection  of  articles  of  use  and  ornament  in  wire-work.  On 
the  orchestra  platform  a rose  pavilion,  elegantly  constructed  in  a series  of 
arches  opening  to  a central  dome,  the  compartments  filled  in  with  trellis- 
work  for  the  training  of  climbing  roses  over  the  whole  exterior  of  the 
structure.  This  the  judges  highly  commended,  which  was  the  only  mode 
of  marking  their  special  approbation  of  any  object  beyond  the  schedule 
allowed  to  them.  Had  there  been  prizes  offered  for  such,  Mr.  Baker’s 
rose  pavilion  must  have  come  in  for  a first-class  position.  From  the  same 
a large  collection  of  wire  garden  chairs,  bird-cages,  and  other  useful  ob- 
jects connected  more  or  less  with  the  enjoyments  of  rural  life.  The 
judges  selected  a peculiarly  elegant  garden  chair,  called  the  “ Ne  plus 
Ultra,”  for  special  commendation  ; this  might  be  as  appropriately  styled 
“ Temptation  to  Indolence,’’  for  the  very  sight  of  it  makes  one  feel  dis- 
posed to  rest  and  be  thankful.  The  arms  and  back  are  bent  in  easy  curves 
exactly  to  fit  the  anatomy,  so  that  the  metal  supports  are  as  easy  to  the 
back  and  shoulders  as  feather  pillows,  and  the  seat  is  the  shape  of  a 
prostrate  letter  cn,  and  being  of  elastic  wire  yields  to  pressure  as  freely 
and  agreeably  as  an  air-cushion. 

Messrs.  Crichley,  Wilde,  and  Co.,  of  Cannon  Street,  Birmingham,  sent  a 
number  of  beautiful  objects,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were  some  tables 
suitable  for  the  garden  house,  breakfast  pavilion,  entrance  hall,  or  draw- 
ing-room. These  tables  are  made  of  cast-iron  and  poroelain,  or  of  more 
costly  materials  ; the  designs  are  extremely  elegant,  and  they  are  finished 
to  represent  bronze  or  gilded  metal,  and  elaborate  coloured  marbles.  One 
of  these,  marked  £2  15s.,  consisted  of  a beautiful  plinth  with  scrolls  in 
imitation  bronze,  and  a revolving  circular  top,  about  30  inches  in  diameter, 
in  imitation  in-laying  of  costly  marbles.  Realities  are  to  be  preferred  to 
imitations,  but  probably  real  bronze  and  real  inlaying  equal  in  its  way  to 
this  superb  imitation  would  cost  thirty  times  as  much  as  the  price  charged 
in  the  present  instance. 

Messrs.  Tindall  and  Maude,’  of  Mansfield,  contributed  a curiosity,  in 
which  elegance  and  ugliness  were  combined  with  singular  infelicity,  and 
tbe  result  a grotesque  illustration  of  utile  cum  dulce.  This  very  distinctive 
object  consisted  of  garden  Beat  and  garden  roller  all  in  one  ! The  seat, 
looked  at  apart  from  the  roller,  was  elegant  and  comfortable,  but  the  huge 
roller,  to  which  the  back  of  the  chair  served  as  a handle,  and  which  would 
be  made  additionally  weighty  by  wheeling  it  about  while  a fat  friend  took 
a nap  in  the  chair,  made  a burlesque  of  the  artist’s  anxiety  to  prove  him- 
self ingenious.  There  may  be  occasions  when  such  a thing  would  be 
useful,  but  at  the  first  glance  it  suggests  that  one  of  Mr.  Punch's  artists 
has  tried  his  hand  at  a caricature. 

Mr.  Thomas  Woolley  sent  a series  of  most  elegant  epergnes,  vases,  and 
glass  bouquet  holders.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  these  things,  and  even 
figures  are  but  a partial  aid  to  the  conveyance  of  correct  impressions  re- 
specting them.  But,  seeing  many  such  things  in  our  travels,  we  must  do 
Mr.  Woolley  the  scant  justice  of  saying  that  we  rarely  meet  with  glass  re- 
ceptacles for  flowers  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  such  as  he  presented 
to  public  notice  on  this  occasion.  The  judges  seleoted  a bouquet-holder 
consisting  of  a small  tube  of  cut  and  gilt  glass  for  special  commendation, 
which  it  well  deserved. 

Dinner  Table  Decorations,  &c. — The  schedule  properly  permitted 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  foliuge,  but  restricted  the  selection  of  (lowers  to 
roses  only  in  the  competition  in  dinner  table  decorations.  The  first  prize 
in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Miss  Evans,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  an  elegant 
and  rather  novel  construction,  which  was  udmirably  finished.  The  base 
consisted  of  a zinc  pan,  containing  oarth  and  planted  with  Selaginella  ; 
the  exterior  rim  of  this  receptacle  was  finished  with  a circle  of  leaves  of 
Irish  ivy,  firmly  fixed  on.  Tho  stem  was  formed  of  wire,  and  bent  in 
such  a way  as  to  represent  tho  stem  of  a troe,  tho  wiro  being  covered 
with  lichen,  and  a spray  of  small-leaved  ivy  twined  around  it.  The  stom 
was  surmounted  by  a zino  pan,  furnished  in  the  same  manner  as  tho 


base  with  Selaginella  and  ivy-leaves,  but  was,  of  course,  smaller  in  itself 
and  its  accompaniments  than  the  base.  The  flowers  were  introduced  in 
a manner  at  once  elegant  and  appropriate  to  the  purpose  the  ornament 
was  intended  to  serve.  In  the  pans  filled  with  Selaginella  small  tubes 
of  zinc  were  inserted,  and  in  these  the  flowers  were  placed,  with 
enough  water  to  keep  them  fresh  in  a hot  room  during  several  hours. 
The  rugged  stem  and  the  ivy  leaves  may  suggest  to  some  readers  an 
oulri  degree  of  rusticity,  but  there  was  a peculiar  elegance  and  brightness 
about  the  whole  affair  that  rendered  it  acceptable  on  its  intrinsic  merits, 
and  additionally  acceptable  because  a departure  from  the  style  that  has 
become  almost  as  fixed  for  these  things  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Miss  Evans  will  favour  a London 
company  with  an  example  of  her  style  of  rustic  work  for  dinner  tables ; 
it  would  give  a new  direction  to  those  ideas  which  have  become  tame 
through  being  moulded  to  a groove,  which,  in  fact,  are  imitative  rather 
than  inventive.  Had  we  been  aware  so  pretty  a scheme  would  ap- 
pear in  this  exhibition,  we  should  have  adopted  measures  to  secure 
a sketch  for  the  Magazine,  but  there  was  no  time  for  anything  of 
the  kind  in  our  unprepared  condition.  The  second  prize  went  to  Miss 
Mort,  of  Stafford;  third,  Miss  Cole,  of  Birchfields;  fourth,  Miss  Twigg, 
of  Stafford.  There  was  a class  for  “ best  design  or  basket  of  roses  and 
rose  foliage,  arranged  suitably  for  entrance  hall  or  room  decoration,”  in 
which  the  first  award  went  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  for  a bold  and  showy 
pyramid  of  roses  well  adapted  for  an  entrance  hall.  In  tbe  lengthy  and 
admirably-written  report  of  the  show  which  appears  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties Herald — a report  very  different  in  tone  and  purport  from  thos-c  miser- 
able penny-a-lining  sketches  that  Mr.  William  Dean  has  lately  so  properly 
castigated — it  is  remarked  that  the  award  must  have  been  made  because 
of  the  absence  of  design,  but  this  was  not  the  case;  the  stipulation  of 
adaptiveness  for  “entrance  hall”  took  the  competition  out  of  the  category 
of  table  elegancies,  and  this  big  pyramid,  all  a-glow  with  circles  of  fresh 
roses  set  between  circles  of  green  leaves,  would  look  well  in  almost  any 
entrance  or  on  any  sideboard,  but  for  the  table  it  was  unsuitable,  being 
destitute  of  design  and  grace.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Yertegans 
for  a pretty  basket  of  roses,  good  enough  for  the  table,  but  not  showy 
enough  for  a ball;  in  fact,  if  placed  upon  a hall-table  or  sideboard,  it  would 
suggest  the  idea  that  a visitor  had  left  it  there  by  accident,  or  to  be  called 
for  again,  or  that  it  was  to  be  sent  away  presently  as  a gift  to  a friend. 
The  terms  of  schedules  must  never  be  forgotten,  and  perhaps  this  part  of 
the  schedule  might  be  improved.  An  improvement  in  it  might  perhaps 
be  accomplished  by  removing  the  restriction  as  to  foliage,  for  the  leaves  of 
roses  are  not  well  adapted  for  designs  in  which  it  is  sought  to  incorporate 
distinct  and  elegant  features.  Third,  Mr.  Cole  ; fourth,  Miss  Mort.  In 
another  class  for  vases  with  roses  and  rose-foliage  Mr.  Cole  was  first,  Mr. 
Yertegans  second. 

Bouquets  suitable  for  the  hand  were  as  usual  too  large  and  too  elaborate. 
Yet  there  were  many  extremely  beautiful  bouquets  of  the  orthodox  pattern, 
the  flowers  packed  firmly  together  in  a hemispherical  mass.  Mr.  Job 
Cole’s  was  undoubtedly  the  be3t,  and  had  the  first  place,  Miss  Mort  second, 
Mr.  Cranston  third,  Mr.  Vertegans  fourth.  In  one  of  these  we  noticed  a 
bloom  of  the  old  Austrian  copper  rose,  shining  like  a new  coia  of  the 
“ red,  red  gold.”  Mr.  Cranston’s  bouquet  was  extra  large  in  size,  and  fit 
for  the  hand  of  a giantess  in  process  of  exhibition  at  a fair,  and  it  con- 
sisted of  half  open  buds  of  teas  and  noisettes  of  most  exquisite  beauty,  all 
of  them  pale  yellow  or  white,  or  blush,  the  very  absence  of  colour  increas- 
ing rather  than  detracting  from  its  uniqueness.  As  a bouquet  it  was  almost 
nowhere,  but  as  a bunch  of  rose-buds  it  was  as  rich  as  cream  and  honey 
combined.  Probably  it  was  placed  there  just  to  show  what  the  King’s 
Acre  Nurseries  could  do  in  the  delicate  way,  and  with  none  of  the  colour 
that  made  the  72  from  the  same  place  so  glowing  and  glorious.  Oh  that 
some  genius  would  step  into  the  ranks  of  the  exhibitors  of  bouquets,  and 
give  us  something  new — say  half  a dozen  flowers  instead  of  fifty,  a few 
sprigs  of  elegant  leafage  or  grasses  to  make  a green  or  purplish  haze 
amongst  the  colours,  and  perhaps  a leaf  (or  leaves)  of  some  sort  in  place 
of  the  perforated  paper,  a leaf  suitable  to  embrace  the  whole,  and  finish  it 
with  a boundary  rim  of  colour  ! We  may  here,  perhaps,  most  properly 
notice  two  beautiful  contributions.  Miss  Johnson  sent  a basket  filled  with 
paper  roses  that  no  one  could  distinguish  from  real  roses  without  touching 
them.  They  had  this  peculiar  merit  that  they  were  portraits  of  varieties, 
and  comprised  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Rev.  R.  Hole,  Madame  Falcot,  Blairii 
No.  2,  Jules  Margottin,  and  one  or  two  more.  This  was  art  imitative,  and 
beyond  such  imitation  we  believe  art  cannot  make  another  step.  Miss 
Brewer  sent  a case  of  dried  ferns,  arranged  in  a mass  on  a flat  surface, 
with  a glass  to  cover  them  like  a picture.  In  all  their  lineaments  and 
colours  they  were  perfect,  and  the  arrangement  was  such  that  every  one 
was  seen  in  its  true  character,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  all  the  rest.  This 
was  a most  elegant  group. 

Verbenas. — There  were  two  fine  stands  of  verbenas  for  which  no  prizes 
could  be  awarded,  but  which  were  highly  commended.  Messrs.  Perkins  sent 
Warrior,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Blanche  of  Cahtile,  Lord  Leigh,  Magnificans, 
Grand  Eastern,  Beauty  of  England,  L’ Avenir  de  Ballant,  Exquisite,  Firefly, 
Fairy,  Ida,  Lord  Houghton,  Indispensable,  Abondance,  Annie  Sohurer, 
Attraction  1807,  Henrietta,  a good  white;  Cato,  Attraction  1805,  Majolioa, 
Monsieur  Jonteau,  superb  deep  cobalt  blue;  Madame  Hardy,  Blaok 
Prince.  C.  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Bromwiob,  sent  a splendid  collection 
of  his  own  varieties  of  past  years,  with  a few  of  1867.  Amongst  the  latter 
were  Samuel  Morton , Madame  Tonnelicr,  Miss  Turner,  James  Birbcek,  and 
Sunbeam,  all  of  them  novel,  distinct,  superb  in  form,  and  every  necessary  of 
quality  of  first-class  show  flowers,  but  net  now  to  be  described,  because 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  another  manner,  and  we  must  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  repetitions. 

Final  Gatherings. — Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  a box  of  Miss 
Ingram,  but  the  judges  were  compelled  to  pass  it  by  on  account  of  tho 
shaken  condition  of  the  flowers  by  travel.  But  the  stout  petals,  the 
beautiful  globular  form,  and  the  delicato  colouring,  were  all  preserved  for 
eyos  that  could  see,  and  wo  aro  glad  the  amateurs  of  Birmingham  wore 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  tho  plaoo  this 
beautiful  rose  is  likely  to  take  in  futuro  competitions.  Mr.  Watson  of  St. 
Albans  sent  two  of  his  new  tricolor-leaved  geraniums,  Miss  IPalson  and 
Mrs.  Dix,  but  tho  last  named  only  was  considered  worthy  of  a certificate, 
and  obtained  the  highest  distinction  of  the  kind  that  could  bo  awarded. 
Miss  Watson  appeared  to  lack  colour,  whether  owing  to  the  same  plants 
having  been  over-much  exhibited,  or  for  what  other  reason  wo  do  not 
know,  but  certainly  it  did  not  make  so  favourable  an  impression  ns  on 
former  occasions  this  and  last  sonson.  Wo  wind  up  this  report  with  a 
thankful  recognition  of  tho  sorvioe  rendered  by  Mr.  Job  Colo,  nursery ninn, 
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of  lliroliflelilH,  who  prow  tlio  collection  of  white-leaved  acorn  and  maize 
pluntH  lor  llio  tnblon,  und  rendered  ninny  other  nerviceH  oqiinlly  valmhlo 
and  original.  It  was  an  oot  of  patriotism  and  sclf-Hncriilcu  of  no  small 
importance,  and  was  renderod  additionally  appreciable  beoauao,  nltbongli 
I10  bad  done  so  much,  and  hod  removed  himself  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
competition,  and  bad  nothing  to  gain  by  it  in  prizes,  he  nevertheless  kept 
his  name  out  of  Hight,  and  made  no  excuse  of  the  occasion  for  advertising 
himself.  Not  that  we  blame  a tradesman  for  putting  his  namo  on  Ins 
goods  at  an  exhibition’;  it  is  not  only  just  to  himself,  but  frequently  of  tho 
groatest  service  to  tho  publio ; but  when  the  work  is  so  nobly  done,  and  no 
praise  and  no  trade  is  sought  thereby,  wo  can  bolieve  that  it  was  done  for 
tho  advancement  of  art  and  the  good  of  tho  town,  and  we  gladly  finish  with 
honourable  mention  of  Mr.  Cole’s  namo,  as  wo  commenced  with  praise  of 
his  decorative  plants.  S.  If. 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WILD  FLOWERS:  WHERETO 
GATHER  ANI)  HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  THEM. 

The  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen,  or  the  common  Cyclamen  ( Cycla- 
men hedercefolium),  a native  of  Southern  Europe,  but  not  supposed 
to  be  truly  British,  has  been  found  in  several  places,  apparently 
wild,  and  as  such  is  generally  included  among  British  plants. 
Being  a very  beautiful  one,  it  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  a place. 
You  cannot,  in  all  probability,  find  it  wild  in  England,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  a lovely  plant  it  is  when  seen  in  flower.  A ring 
of  it  planted  round  a small  bed  of  choice  shrubs  forms  a beaut  iful  sight. 
I am  not  certain  that  it  would  do  so  well  about  London  as  in  the  western 
and  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  is  everywhere  worth 
trying.  Like  those  of  all  the  Cyclamens,  the  flowers  are  singularly 
pretty,  and  being  densely  produced  in  low  masses,  both  in  rosy 
purple  and  pure  white,  they  are  invaluable  ornaments  to  the 
autumnal  garden,  though  very  seldom  grown.  The  Water  Violet 
(Hotlonia  palustris),  which  bears  such  handsome  whorls  of  pale 
purple  flowers,  sent  up  on  its  erect  stems  from  its  leafy  dissected 
leaves  submerged  under  the  water,  is  a choice  plant  for  a fountain- 
bed  or  such  like.  Though  usually  supposed  to  grow  under  water, 
I have  seen  quantities  of  it  growing  on  soft  mud-banks,  left  dry  by 
the  water  no  doubt,  and  probably  flooded  a few  weeks  after  ; but  I 
never  saw  the  plant  half  so  luxuriant  as  on  those  mud-banks,  which 
were  darkly  and  richly  green  with  its  dense  cushion  of  rosettes  of 
leaves,  always  straggling  when  in  the  water,  and  I regretted 
much  that  1 had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  such  healthy  spreads  of 
the  water  violet  in  full  beauty.  There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  it 
may  be  grown  on  soft  muddy  spots  as  well  as  in  water.  To  grow 
it  in  a fountain-bed,  or  such  position,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
plant  it  in  a pot,  and  place  it  so  that  its  rim  was  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  water.  The  Money-worts,  or  Lysimachias,  are  sufficiently 
ornamental  for  cultivation ; Nummularia  being  the  Creeping  Jenny  of 
the  London  streets,  and  a most  useful  plant  it  is  for  that  purpose, 
trailing  its  luxuriant  leaves  where  few  other  plants  would  be  so 
well  content.  The  upright-growing  species  L.  thyrsijlora  is  very 
desirable  for  the  margin  of  water,  in  consequence  of  the  curious  way 
it  has  of  hiding  its  flowers  in  among  the  green  of  its  leaves.  A 
mass  of  it  by  a river  or  pond  or  ditch  looks  very  distinct  and 
pleasing.  Finally,  we  have  in  the  Primula  order  the  beautiful 
Trientalis  of  the  north,  a wood  plant,  and  somewhat  difficult  to 
cultiva'e,  but  one  that  is  frequently  gathered  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  Thrift  family,  certainly  the  most  valuable  plant  is  a deep 
and  charming  rose  variety  of  the  common  Thrift  (Armeria  vulyaris). 
Everybody  knows  the  Thrift  of  our  sea-shores,  and  of  the  tops  of 
some  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  with  its  pale  pink  flowers  ; but  the 
variety  I allude  to  is  of  a deep  and  showy  rose,  and  one  of  the 
sweetest  things  you  can  employ  in  the  spring  garden  as  an  edging 
plant,  or  as  clumps  here  and  there  in  borders.  This  kind  is  sold 
and  known  as  Armeria  vulgaris  rubra  or  A.  rubra.  The  common 
kind  is  not  worth  growing  beside  it,  but  the  white  variety  is.  Any 
of  the  British  Statices  that  maybe  collected  are  worthy  a place  in  a 
collection  of  wild  flowers.  In  the  Goosefoot  and  Dock  order, 
Atriplex  portulacoides  and  Polygonum  bistorta  will  be  found  the 
best.  The  first  is  a silvery-looking  shrubby  herb,  frequent  on  the 
sea-shores  ; the  second  a showy  herb,  most  plentiful  in  the  north. 
Euphorbia  Lathyris  is  the  distinct-looking  and  handsome  Caper 
Spurge,  which  is  established  here  and  there  among  us ; it  is  worthy 
of  a place,  though  not  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  common  Hop,  Humulus  lupulus,  which  I need  hardly 
say  is  very  ornamental  when  well  developed  over  a bower,  or  in  any 
other  position  where  it  may  have  an  opportunity  to  become  finely 
developed.  The  beautiful  Pheasant’s  Eye  or  “ poet’s  Narcissus,” 
Narcissus  poetica,  hawked  about  the  streets  of  London  so  abun- 
dantly in  spring,  is  generally  included  among  native  plants,  though 
not  considered  truly  British ; but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  such  a 
distinctly  beautiful  plant  should  be  in  every  garden.  The  Snow- 
flake ( Leucojum  cestivum)  occurs  in  several  of  the  south-eastern 
counties,  and  makes  a handsome  border  bulb  ; the  dwarf,  sweet, 
and  fine  vernal  Snowflake  has  been  recently  found  in  Dorsetshire 
in  some  abundance ; while  the  common  Snowdrop  is  perfectly 
naturalized  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  should  all  be  in  any  living  collection  of  British  wild  flowers, 


and  with  them  tho  Daffodil  and  the  Wood-tulip  ( T.  sylvestris).  This 
last  is  found  most  frequently  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
England,  but  may  be  had  readily  from  the  nurserymen,  who  sell  it 
ns  T.  Jlorentina  and  cornuta.  Lloydia  serotina  is  an  extremely 
rare  and  pretty  little  bulbous  plant,  found  in  North  Wales,  but 
scarcely  obtainable,  I fear,  by  any  of  your  readers.  It  is  also 
known  as  Anthericum  serolinum. 

A Gladiolus  (C.  communis)  has  recently  been  found  in  the  New 
Forest,  near  Lyndhurst ; it  is  worthy  of  culture,  and  indeed  is,  or 
was,  a favourite  plant  in  many  gardens  before  it  was  discovered  as 
a British  plant,  having  been  brought  to  England  in  old  times  to 
our  gardens  from  central  and  southern  Europe.  The  spring  Crocus 
( C . vernus ) is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  and 
other  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  and  the  less  known  but 
equally  beautiful  autumn  Crocus  ( C . nudijlorus)  is  also  naturalized 
in  Derbyshire,  about  Nottingham,  and  in  a few  other  places.  It  is 
quite  needless  to  praise  either.  The  blue  or  normal  form  of  the 
vernal  crocus  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  nearly  every  garden ; but  the 
autumnal  crocus  is  quite  of  rare  occurrence  in  gardens,  and  should 
be  introduced  to  all,  because  it  opens  its  handsome  flowers  when 
most  others  are  perished  or  perishing,  and  closes  the  season  of 
flowers  so  well  opened  by  the  spring  crocus.  Equally  easy  of 
culture  with  the  spring  crocus,  but,  being  so  much  scarcer,  deserves 
to  have  a good  position,  good  soil,  and  some  watchfulness,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  dug  up  by  careless  workmen,  that  it  may  increase, 
and  become  a conspicuous  autumnal  ornament  in  our  gardens. 

We  will  next  go  with  the  reader  to  the  margin  of  the  cool  water, 
for  it  is  warm  and  pleasant,  and  a chat  about  hardy  water  plants 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  reader  to  shiver.  The  embellish- 
ment of  the  margin  of  a bit  of  water  is  really  much  more  of  an 
important  subject  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  true  that  by 
following  the  directions  of  the  garden  books,  or  even  the  best 
examples  that  we  see  of  water  in  our  public  gardens,  nothing  to 
boast  of  can  be  done,  but  nevertheless,  by  a tasteful  selection  of 
really  good  and  hardy  water  plants,  and  above  all  a judicious 
disposition  of  them,  a great  deal  of  exquisite  beauty  may  be  pro- 
duced. Hitherto  this  thing  has  been  very  badly  performed  by  the 
designers  of  pieces  of  water,  or  by  those  who  plant  the  margins  of 
such.  Usually  you  see  the  same  monotonous  vegetation  all  round 
the  margin  if  the  soil  be  rich  ; in  some  cases,  where  the  bottom  is 
of  gravel,  there  is  little  or  no  vegetation,  but  an  unbroken  ugly  line 
of  washed  earth  between  wind  and  water.  In  others  aquatics 
accumulate  till  they  are  a nuisance  and  an  eyesore ; and  I do  not 
simply  mean  the  below-surface  weeds,  like  the  Auacharis,  but  the 
white  lily  when  it  gets  too  profuse.  Now  a well  developed  plant, 
or  group  of  plants,  of  the  queenly  Water  Lily,  floating  its  large  leaves 
and  noble  flowers,  is  an  object  not  surpassed  by  any  other  plant  in 
our  gardens ; but  when  it  increases  and  runs  over  the  whole  or  a 
large  part  of  a piece  of  water,  and  thickens  together,  and  the  fowl 
can’t  make  their  way  through  in  consequence,  then  even  the  queen 
of  British  water  plants  becomes  a nuisance.  No  garden  water, 
however,  should  be  without  a few  fine  plants  or  groups  of  the  water 
lily,  and  if  the  bottom  did  not  allow  of  the  free  development  of  the 
plant,  a lot  of  scrapings  or  rubbish  might  be  accumulated  in  the 
spot  where  it  was  desired  to  exhibit  the  beauties  of  Nymphcea,  and 
thus  arranged  it  could  not  spread  too  much.  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  the  plant  from  spreading  ; indeed,  we  have  known 
isolated  plants  and  groups  of  it  remain  of  almost  the  same  size  for 
years,  and  where  it  increased  too  much,  reducing  to  the  desired 
limits  is  of  very  easy  accomplishment,  either  by  cutting  off  the 
leaves  or  by  getting  at  the  roots  in  the  bottom.  The  yellow  water 
lily,  though  not  so  beautiful  as  the  preceding,  is  worthy  of  a place; 
and  also  the  little  Nuphar  pumila,  a variety  or  sub-species  found 
in  the  lakes  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  if  you  can  get  it.  In  collect- 
ing those  things,  the  true  and  the  only  way  is  to  get  as  many  as 
possible  from  ordinary  sources  at  first,  and  then  exchange  with 
others  having  collections,  whether  they  be  the  curators  of  botanic 
gardens  or  private  gentlemen  fond  of  interesting  plants.  With 
a little  perseverance  every  good  thing  may  soon  be  collected  in 
this  way. 

One  of  the  prettiest  effects  I have  ever  observed  was  afforded  by 
a sheet  of  Villarsia  nymphoides  belting  round  the  margin  of  a lake 
near  a woody  recess,  and  before  it,  more  towards  the  deep  water,  a 
fine  group  of  water  lilies.  The  beauty  of  this  Villarsia  is  very 
insufficiently  developed  in  garden  waters.  It  is  a charming  little 
water  plant,  with  its  nymphaei-like  leaves  and  numerous  golden 
yellow  flowers,  which  furnish  a charming  effect  on  fine  days  when 
the  sun  is  “ out.”  It  is  not  very  commonly  distributed  as  a native 
plant,  though  where  found  generally  very  plentiful,  and  not  difficult 
to  obtain  in  gardens  where  aquatics  are  grown.  It  is  in  all  respects 
one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  hardy  water  plants. 

Not  rare — growing,  in  fact,  in  nearly  all  districts  of  Britain — but 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  singular,  is  theBuckbean  or  Marsh  Trefoil, 
with  its  flowers  elegantly  and  singularly  fringed  on  the  inside  with 
white  filaments,  and  the  round  unopened  buds  polished  on  the  top 
with  a rosy  red  like  that  of  an  apple  blossom.  In  early  summer, 
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when  seen  trailing  in  the  soft  ground  near  the  margin  of  a stream, 
this  plant  has  more  charms  for  us  than  any  other,  and  we  take  care 
to  have  an  abundance  of  it.  It  will  grow  in  a bog  or  any  moist 
place,  or  by  the  margin  of  any  water.  Though  a rather  frequent 
native  plant,  it  is  not  half  sufficiently  grown  in  garden  waters  ; but, 
indeed,  these  are  invariably  neglected. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  the  flowering  rush  ( Butomus  umbellatus ) in 
flower,  you  are  not  likely  to  omit  it  from  a collection  of  water  plants, 
as  it  is  conspicuous  and  distinct..  It  is  a native  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  dispersed  over  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  Plant  not  far  from  the 
margin  ; it  likes  rich  muddy  soil.  The  common  Sayittaria , prevalent, 
very  prevalent  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  in  Scotland,  might 
be  associated  with  this ; but  there  is  a very  much  finer  double 
exotic  kind  to  be  had  here  and  there,  and  which,  though  not  British, 
I must  name  here.  It  is  really  a fine  plant,  its  flowers  being  white, 
and  resembling,  but  larger  than,  those  of  the  old  white  double 
rocket.  It  grows  in  abundance  in  the  tea  or  pleasure  gardens  of 
the  Rye  Rouse  at  Broxbourne,  where  it  fills  a sort  of  oblong  basin 
or  wide  ditch,  and  looks  quite  attractive  when  in  flower.  It  has  a 
peculiarity  of  forming  large  tubers,  or  rather  receptacles  of  farina, 
and  I have  found  that  in  searching  for  these  that  ducks,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  have  destroyed  the  plants. 

Among  bold  and  picturesque  plants  for  the  water-side,  nothing 
equals  the  great  Water-dock  ( Rumex  hydrolapatkum),  which  is 
rather  generally  dispersed  over  the  British  isles,  has  leaves  quite 
sub-tropical  in  aspect  and  size,  becoming  of  a lurid  red  in  the 
autumn.  It  forms  a grand  mass  of  foliage  on  rich  muddy  banks. 
The  Bulrushes  must  not  be  omitted,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  everywhere.  The  narrow-leaved  one  is  more  graceful  than 
the  common  one.  Carex  pendula  is  very  fine  for  the  margins  of 
water,  its  elegant  drooping  spikes  being  quite  distinct  in  their  way. 
It  is  rather  common  in  England,  more  so  than  Carex  pseudo 
cyperus,  which  grows  well  in  a foot  or  two  of  water,  or  on  the 
margin  of  a muddy  pond.  Carex  paniculata  forms  a strong  and 
thick  stem,  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  high,  somewhat  like  a tree- 
fern,  and  with  luxuriant  masses  of  falling  leaves,  and  on  that 
account  is  transferred  to  moist  places  in  gardens  and  cultivated  by 
some,  though  generally  those  large  specimens  are  difficult  to  remove 
and  soon  perish.  Scirpus  lacnstris  (the  “ Bulrush  ”)  is  too  distinct 
a plant  to  be  omitted,  as  its  stems,  sometimes  attaining  a height  of 
more  than  seven  and  even  eight  feet,  look  very  imposing ; and 
Cyperus  louyus  is  also  a desirable  thing,  reminding  one  of  the 
aspect  of  the  Papyrus  when  in  flower.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the 
southern  countries  of  England.  Cladium  mariscus  is  also  another 
distinct  and  rather  scarce  British  aquatic  which  is  worth  a place. 

As  for  the  ferns,  it  is  needless  to  mention  them,  considering:  the 
immense  attention  that  has  been  paid  them  of  late  years.  Whole 
nurseries  are  now  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  production  of 
British  ferns  and  their  varieties.  My  object  is  to  encourage  the 
culture  of  things  that  are  comparatively  neglected,  and  however 
graceful  and  beautiful  ferns  may  be,  and  however  indispensable  the 
fernery,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  flower-garden,  your  readers  have  but  to 
attempt  the  culture  of  the  handsome  British  flowering  plants,  com- 
bined, if  the  cultivator  so  desires  it,  with  the  best  alpines,  spring 
flowers,  and  herbaceous  plants  of  all  countries,  to  find  infinitely 
more  enjoyment  therefrom  than  ferns  are  capable  of  affording. 

But  though  ferns  are  not  in  need  of  a good  character,  their  allies 
the  Equisetums  are,  some  of  them  being  of  graceful  and  distinct 
habit.  One  of  the  most  strikingly  distinct  and  elegant  plants  in 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  grows  profusely  along  by  the  wall,  in 
the  shady  fern  border,  in  that  very  old  and  most  interesting  botanic 
garden.  It  is  the  British  Equisetum  Telrnateia,  or  “ Great  Equise- 
tum,”  which  grows  pretty  commonly  in  the  greater  part  of 
England  and  Ireland,  attaining  its  greatest  development  in  rich  soil 
and  in  shady  spots.  It  there  attains  a height  of  three  or  four  feet, 
and  the  numbers  of  slender  branches  depending  from  each  whorl 
look  most  graceful.  It  should  be  planted  in  a shady  place,  near 
water  it  convenient,  but  it  thrives  famously  in  deep  moist  soil,  in 
any  position  in  a garden  where  ferns  thrive,  and  as  it  associates 
well  with  them,  in  or  near  the  fernery  will  be  found  a good  position 
for  it.  The  wood  Equisetum  ( E . sylvaticum)  common  all  over 
Britain,  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but  even  more 
graceful ; indeed,  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  its  being  grown  in  pots, 
though  it  thrives  well  in  any  shady  moist  position.  The  long 
simple  stemmed  Equisetums,  or  Horse-tails,  also  interesting  to  cul- 
tivate in  wet  or  marshy  spots,  or  by  the  sides  of  water,  but  not  so 
graceful  or  ornamental  as  the  species  above  named,  which  are  as 
well  worth  growing  in  a garden  as  the  costliest  productions  of 
tropical  climes,  which  entail  endless  work  and  a perpetual  cost  to 
retain*  Cypripf.ditjm  cai.ceoi.U8. 

SunficniBRim  requiring  back  Numbers  or  Tarts  0/  the  Oahdknbh’b  Magazhir  to 
complete  sets,  are  requested  to  order  thorn  through  their  bookMoller,  who  can  always 
proc  ire  them  from  the  London  DUblitther.  At  tbo  Huino  time,  Lnntructlons  should  bo  givon 
tJ'H  m cane  Homo  of  the  numbers  requtr<  d are  out  of  print,  ao  many  as  can  bo  had  should 
be  went,  It  being  a rule  with  the  book  collectors,  If  they  cannot  obtain  all  the  numbtre 
Wan  tod  not  to  take  any,  saying  they  are  1‘  oat  of  print/' 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  STRAWBERRIES,  1867. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  frost  of  the  23rd,  24th,  & 25th  of 
May  last,  the  strawberry  crop  has  been  better  than  the  anticipations 
of  cultivators,  who  saw  their  promise  of  a crop  well-nigh  ruined 
by  that  unseasonable  weather.  True,  in  some  few  cares  it  was 
more  severe  than  generally,  and  in  those  instances  rendered  the 
crop  nearly  useless,  on  account  of  the  deformity  of  the  fruit.  But, 
as  a rule,  many  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  seeing  a fair 
average  crop  where  they  expected  none.  I know  from  my  own 
observation  that  some  gardeners  had,  after  the  frost  of  the’above 
date,  given  up  all  idea  of  getting  any  fruit,  and  had  therefore  not 
attempted  to  put  down  the  usual  mulchings  to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 
Happily  some  ten  days’  more  experience  brought  with  it  more 
cheering  prospects,  for  although  many  of  the  first  flowers  were 
killed,  the  after  flowers  showed  very  promising,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  a good  crop  has  been  obtained.  The  most  unsatisfactory 
cases  which  I have  seen  have  been  in  those  places  where  the  frost 
was  less  severe,  where  the  flowers  were  injured  but  not  killed. 
The  production  of  deformed  fruit  in  these  cases  seems  to  point  to 
some  disturbance  of  the  generative  functions  by  an  excessively  low 
temperature,  the  result  bemg  imperfect  fertilization  of  the  stigma 
and  imperfect  progeny.  I suppose  deformities  and  monsters 
generally,  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  are  the  conse- 
quence usually  of  defective  impregnation.  But  I leave  the  further 
consideration  of  this  subject  to  others,  content  with  having  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  deformed  strawberries  have  been  more 
than  ordinarily  abundant  this  season. 

The  frost  of  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  of  May  last  has  given  us 
one  useful  lesson,  from  the  fact  that,  except  with  the  very  late 
sorts,  which  were  not  then  much  in  bloom,  not  one  variety 
was  injured  more  than  another  : of  course,  I am  only  speaking  now 
as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes  ; but  I saw  many  different  gar- 
dens, both  before  and  after  the  frost,  and  of  course  I saw  them 
under  a variety  of  circumstances,  both  skilfully  and  unskilfully 
cultivated.  But  in  no  instance  did  I see  one  variety  injured  more 
than  another.  As  regards  their  cultivation,  if  ever  I felt  grateful 
for  anything  worldly,  it  is  for  the  opportunities  which  a kind  em- 
ployer and  a liberal  editor  have  given  me  of  seeing  them  under  so 
great  a variety  of  circumstances.  I have  seen  many  good  gardens, 
as  the  readers  of  these  pages  already  know,  and  I have  seen  the 
strawberries  in  some  places,  not  noticed  in  my  tour  of  inspection, 
where  they  have  been  literally  killed  by  over-crowding  and  other 
varieties  of  bad  management.  I have  heard  the  cultivator  com- 
plaining of  non-success  when,  if  only  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
had  been  followed  up,  success  would  have  been  certain.  But  so 
darkly  stubborn  are  some  men’s  minds  against  receiving  the  advice 
or  adopting  the  practioe  of  others,  that  they  would  raher  go  on  for 
years  in  their  old  unsatisfactory  track  than  condescend  (!)  to  be 
benefited  by  adopting  any  method,  good  or  bad,  that  did  not 
originate  with  themselves. 

How  different  is  this  from  many  other  places  which  I have  seen, 
where  the  directing  mind  is  ever  seeking  to  be  benefited,  not  only 
by  his  own  practice  but  by  that  of  others  ! Under  such  men,  I 
have  seen  the  strawberry  cultivated  in  a masterly  manner,  and  from 
their  free  and  expansive  minds  I have  learned  many  useful  hints 
as  regards  their  management  in  peculiar  soils  or  situations.  Thus 
in  one  case  I learn  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  fresh  plantations  every 
third  year,  and  that  the  ground,  being  light  and  porous,  must  be 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  placing  a good  layer  of  rotten 
dung,  twelve  inches  under  the  surface,  to  encourage  the  roots  to  go 
downwards,  that  they  may  not  feel  the  effects  of  a severe  drought. 
In  another  ease  I learnt  that  in  cold  stiff  soils  soot  and  lime  are 
excellent  spring  dressings,  and  that  treading  upon  such  land  during 
wet  weather  is  fatal  to  th6  extension  of  the  young  roots  in  early 
summer  ; and  also  that  a free  and  judicious  use  of  the  hoe,  or  a 
light  fork,  to  frequently  stir  up  the  surface  increases  both  the  warmth 
and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that  it  is  not  desirable  in  such  cold 
soils  to  put  on  anything  with  a view  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  until  it 
becomes  positively  necessary,  as  it  has  a tendency  to  shut  out  the 
warmth  which  an  uninterrupted  exposure  to  the  sun  would  give  it. 
I learn  too  that  early  mulching  with  long  dung,  such  as  I am  in 
the  habit  of  using  in  early  spring  (or  rather  was  in  the  habit  of 
using),  is  found  by  others  as  well  as  myself  to  be  best  when  put  on 
about  the  middle  of  May  instead  of  the  early  part  of  April,  ns 
if  put  on  too  early,  say  at  the  beginning  of  April,  it  encourages 
root  action  at  the  surface  more  than  is  desirable,  and  also  prevents 
the  sun  from  warming  the  soil  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise  do. 

Then  as  to  the  best  crops,  taking  favourable  and  unfavourable 
soils  together,  there  is  no  further  doubt  but  that  the  more  liberal 
the  treatment  the  better  the  result ; as,  for  instance,  the  distance  of 
two  feet  apart  each  way  from  plant  to  plant  is  the  most  productive 
as  regards  narrow  planting ; but  there  are  many,  and  1 may  say 
very  many,  positions  where  the  crop  would  bo  still  more  productive 
at  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  this  will  apply  with  great  force 
to  strong  deep  loamy  soile.  If  I wanted  to  convince  any  one  of 
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this,  I should  refer  them  to  the  gardens  of  Coombo  House,  nenr 
Croydon,  where  Mr.  Pnge,  an  esteemed  friend  of  mine,  is  gnrdcner. 
The  soil  there  is  light,  with  a grnvelly  subsoil,  and  lie  plants  at  two 
feet  six  inches  ; and  1 will  undertake  to  say  that  he  has  picked  no 
less  than  three  quarts  of  fruit  from  each  plant,  or  could  do  so  from 
a bed  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  which  1 saw  there  early  in  June. 
But  then  he  is  one  of  those  sensible  cultivators  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  observations,  and  he  has  learned  what  his  soil  will 
do  and  how  to  treat  the  plant  upon  it.  Indeed,  the  condition  of  all 
his  crops  shows  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  haphazard  unobserving 
men  who  has  wasted  a lifetime  without  receiving  some  benefit  from 
experience.  I wish  I could  say  as  much  for  the  majority  of 
British  gardeners. 

Apart  from  my  own  experience,  which  I have  previously  detailed 
in  these  pages,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  a mistaken  notion  to 
suppose  that  we  need  to  wait  two  years  for  a crop  from  a new  plan- 
tation, ns,  if  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  means, 
a fair  average  crop  can  be  secured  the  first  year.  But  in  the  first 
place,  if  we  have  to  purchase  plants,  they  must  be  got  early ; 
that  is  to  say,  good  strong  plants  must  come  to  hand  very 
early  in  August  in  good  condition  for  planting.  In  the  second 
place,  the  spot  on  which  they  are  to  be  grown,  to  produce  such  early 
results,  must  be  well  and  liberally  prepared  by  deep  trenching  and 
by  the  addition  of  manure  and  fresh  soil,  if  the  old  soil  is  at  all  ex- 
hausted. But  when  the  cultivator  can  raise  bis  own  plants  at 
home,  lie  will  do  wisely  to  lay  them  in  4-inch  pots  the  same  as  for 
forcing,  and  plant  them  out  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
I have  practised  this  method  myself,  and  with  such  varieties  as  the 
Empress  Eugenie  and  the  British  Queen  I have  secured  very  good 
crops  the  first  year,  but  of  course  better  the  second. 

As  to  varieties  most  suitable  to  be  grown,  there  are  two  things 
which  must  guide  the  cultivator  in  this  matter.  In  the  first  place, 
the  flavour  of  some  sorts  does  not  suit  the  taste  of  some  indivi- 
duals ; as,  for  instance,  the  acid  flavour  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 
and  Trollope’s  Victoriais  positively  obnoxious  to  some,  while  by  others 
these  varieties  are  greatly  appreciated.  Then  again  some  palates 
prefer  the,  old  Keen’s  Seedling,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
superior  flavour  of  the  British  Queen  takes  first  rank. 

The  next  thing  which  ought  to  influence  the  gardener  in  his 
selection  of  sorts  should  be  their  adaptability  to  the  soil  of  the 
place,  as  some  will  do  much  better  than  others  in  different  soils.  I 
know  a good  gardener  at  the  present  moment  who  is  continually 
grieving  because  he  cannot  grow  the  British  Queen  in  his  light 
soil;  but  no  efforts  on  bis  part  will  induce  it  to  succeed.  But  for 
heavy  loamy  soils  there  are  none  to  beat  Keen’s  Seedling,  Goliath, 
British  Queen,  Elton  Pine,  and  Trollope’s  Victoria ; while  for  light 
soils  I should  recommend  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Black  Prince,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  President,  Eclipse,  and  Carolina  Superba. 

As  regards  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  it  is  astonishing 
how  slow  they  make  their  way  into  public  favour,  and  it  is  equally 
astonishing  to  the  seekers  after  novelties  how  many  of  the  old 
sorts  still  hold  their  ground.  Look  at  the  old  Keen’s  Seedling, 
for  instance;  why  I know  of  several  noble  lords  who  will  have  no 
other  sort  upon  their  tables,  and  see  how  it  is  still  esteemed  by 
nearly  every  forcer  of  early  strawberries  ! This  should  act  as  a warn- 
ing  to  young  gardeners  and  inexperienced  people  not  to  speculate 
rashly,  but  in  moderation  and  caution,  in  new  varieties  ; although 
I do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  some  of  the  new  kinds  are  in 
advance  of  the  others,  and  I may  instance  particularly  the  Presi- 
dent and  Premier.  These  are  both  superb  varieties  for  those  who 
like  a change,  and  are  exceedingly  useful  for  late  forcing,  as  is  also 
the  Princess  of  IVales,  for  early  work.  But  for  myself  I still  cling 
to  the  opinion  I gave  in  this  work  several  years  ago,  that  in  a suit- 
able soil  I can  undertake  to  supply  a gentleman’s  table  all  the.  time 
strawberries  are  in  season  with  the  Black  Prince  as  the  first,  the 
Keen’s  Seedling  as  second,  and  the  British  Queen  as  the  third  ; 
and  you  will  not  find  three  better  flavoured  strawberries  on  the  list : 
but  the  Black  Prince  must  he  ripe,  not  sent  to  table,  as  they  usually 
are,  not  more  than  half  ripe.  To  enjoy  it  in  a legitimate  manner, 
remember  its  name,  Black  Prince,  and  wait  till  it  is  black  before 
you  eat  it.  J.  c.  Clarke. 


Substitute  for  Asparagus.— Mr.  J.  Ran sley  TantoD,  in  speaking  before 
an  audience  at  Croydon  upon  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
thus  alludes  to  a British  plant  called  Sea  Holly.  He  says  : — “ AmoDg  the 
most  useful  farinaceous  plants  known  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  one 
whose  valuable  pronerties  appear  hut  little  known.  The  plant  in  question 
is  the  Sea  Holly  ( Eryngium  maritimum),  a native  of  our  own  isle.  This 
plant,  when  fully  developed,  measures  to  2 feet  high,  bearing  iD  July  a 
conspicuous  blue  flower.  Its  roots  are  oblong,  of  a trailing  habit,  are  sweet 
and  aromat  c.  They  are  candied,  and  sold  in  the  shops  of  Sweden  under 
the  name  of  Eiingo  roots;  but  the  chief  feature  possessed  by  this  plant, 
and  to  which  I wish  to  call  especial  attention,  is  that  of  its  young  shoots, 
which,  if  gathered  in  their  early  growth,  when  about  8 or  9 inches  loDg, 
and  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way,  are  superior  in  taste  to  and  possess 
greater  nutritious  qualities  than  asparagus.  I therefore  think  market 
gardeners  may  derive  some  profit  by  growing  this  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  boundaries,  when  its  young  shoots  may  be  gathered  and  marketed 
for  the  purpose  assigned. 


MB.  C,  J.  PERRY’S  VERBENAS. 

During  my  brief  atay  in  Birmingham  I went  over  to  Castle  Bromwioh  to 
see  my  friend  C.  J.  l’erry.  Esq,,  nnd  to  make  a few  notes  on  his  verbenas, 
as  I might  happen  to  find  tin  rn  at  home.  It  is  very  well  to  see  novelties 
at  exhibitions,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  see  them.  But  when  we  go  into  a raiser’s  ground  arid  see  his 
stock,  his  specimens,  his  collections  of  other  varieties  besides  his  own,  we 
can  form  a far  bettor  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  contributions  to  the 
classes  in  which  belabours,  than  by  the  best  ho  can  do  any  day  or  every 
day  at  exhibitions.  It  is  a delightful  drive  from  Birmingham  to  Castle 
Bromwich,  a distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  smoky  town,  through 
well  cultivated  and  well  timbered  land,  past  a lovely  common  with  scarpes 
of  gravel  and  sheets  of  furze,  and  blotches  of  picturesque  brake  and  fine 
elm  and  oak  trees — just  such  a ride  as  on  the  morrow  of  a day’s  hard  work 
freshens  one  up  for  new  rounds  of  duty,  and  gives  one  an  appetite  for  such 
a bountiful  and  rechercM  luncheon  as  Mrs.  Perry  led  me  to  with  a genial 
welcome  which  is  her  own  peculiarly.  There  I met  my  much-valued 
friends  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward,  the  landscape  painter,  who  knows  the  value  of 
indigo  distances  and  furzy  foregrounds  better  than  any  of  us  talkative  gar- 
deners, and  Mr.  William  Dean,  prince  of  florists  and  mostcatholio  of  horti- 
culturists, of  Bradford.  They  had  come  on  the  same  errand,  first  to  enjoy 
the  social  sunshine  of  Castle  Bromwich,  a spot  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  eclipses,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  the  Greenwich 
sages  and  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  the  sun  is  never  obscured  there  ; and 
they  had  come  also  to  see  the  charming  gardeD,  with  its  leafy  greenness 
one  side  and  its  tapestry  of  colour  on  the  other.  By  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment, I shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  our  host  and  hostess  secured  us 
a happy  hour,  during  which  I am  sure  we  all  forgot  our  cares,  and  in  a 
plenitude  of  talk  (and  better  things,  including  a dish  of  Wheeler’s  Tom 
Thumb  I t uce,  true),  made  sport  of  time  and  business,  and  journalism 
and  each  other ! At  last  we  turned  out  to  see  the  garden,  and  once  more 
I eDjoyed  the  quiet  lawn,  with  not  a flower  visible  on  or  about  its  glad 
expanse  of  softest  yet  brightest  green,  but  with  beautiful  coniferous  trees 
dotted  about  at  wide  distances,  showing  all  their  noble  characters,  and  in 
a state  of  health  and  beauty  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  similar  sized 
specimens  in  any  garden  in  the  land.  And  to  place  on  record  that  in  the 
garden  of  a man  so  widely  known,  and  so  highly  esteemed  for  his  skill 
and  taste  in  floriculture,  as  Mr.  Perry,  a large  space  is  set  apart  and 
separated  from  all  the  rest  for  verdure  pur  et  simple  is,  I think,  a matter 
of  some  public  importance.  If  he  were  to  cut  this  turf  into  scrolls,  or 
sugar-plum  it  over  with  a geometric  pattern  in  bright  flowers,  it  would  not 
have  the  charm  it  now  has  in  its  exquisite  beauty  and  repose,  its  per- 
manency of  interest,  or  its  true  homeliness  and  quiet.  Those  three  famous 
conifers,  Picea  nobilis,  P.  Nordmanniana,  and  P.  amabilis,  were  herein  the 
greatest  beauty,  though  small  specimens.  Of  Wellingtonias  there  are  many, 
all  of  them  models  of  symmetry.  He  called  my  attention  to  one  as 
exemplifying  how  much  gratification  a man  may  derive  from  such  things 
by  observing  their  growth,  and  seeing  them  attain  to  the  dimensions  of 
timber,  or  something  approximating  thereto,  a memorial  of  the  planter’s 
care  and  a record  of  his  work,  while  at  the  same  time,  and  increasingly  so 
as  time  passes  od,  a standing  reminder  that  our  days  are  as  the  weaver’s 
shuttle,  and  that  a tree  may  outlive  many  generations  of  men.  The  tree 
to  which  my  attention  was  directed  was  planted  by  himself,  and  when 
planted  was  just  the  thickness  of  his  favourite  rifle,  which  never  misses 
fire,  and  is  always  well  directed.  It  is  now  nearly  as  thick  as  his  own 
body,  and  spreads  its  leafy  branches  on  the  ground  in  a splendid  sweep, 
a great  green  tent  with  one  pole  that  would  give  shelter  from  a most 
stormy  blast.  Good  trees  and  good  turf  are  the  primal  elements  of  a good 
garden;  where  neither  are  to  be  found,  flowers  are  a mockery;  they  are 
like  cake  ornaments  when  there  is  no  cake,  or  jewelry  lost  for  want  of  a 
wearer. 

The  grandest  feature  in  the  way  of  flowers  here  is  the  compartment 
appropriated  to  roses  on  their  own  roots,  pegged  down.  The  ground  is 
literally  carpeted  with  roses,  and  the  plants  never  become  old  ; they  renew 
themselves  from  the  roots  by  means  of  fat  shoots,  that  in  their  turn  are 
pegged  down  like  the  loDg-rod  system  of  grape  growing,  only  we  train 
the  grape-rods  up  instead  of  fixing  them  to  the  soil.  The  glorious 
leafage  of  these  roses  would  tell  one  without  the  help  of  flowers  that 
ihey  are  in  perfect  health  and  tremendous  vigour.  I suppose  that  after 
St.  Swithin  many  of  these  make  shoots  of  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
that  what  has  been  said  about  the  growth  of  the  experimental  own  roots 
at  Stoke  Newington  might  need  to  be  quietly  suppressed  if  we  were  to 
institute  severe  comparisons.  Mr.  Perry  makes  no  comparisons;  I never 
met  with  a first-class  cultivator  who  takes  the  whole  affair  so  coolly  as  he 
does;  he  makes  ho  boast  of  his  work,  and  unless  he  had  practical  men 
constantly  to  visit  him  would  perhaps  scarcely  know  that  what  he  does 
he  does  well — so  welt  that  we  may  travel  far  and  wide  to  find  its  equal. 
In  another  part  of  the  garden  is  a large  compartment  filled  with  dahlias, 
and  this  piece  is  enclosed  with  a square  of  brier  roses,  in  beautiful  health 
and  flowering  superbly.  As  Mr.  Perry  is  an  extensive  and  mo3t  successful 
exhibitor,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  he  cuts  from  his  standards  and 
his  dwarfs  pretty  equally,  and  that  he  scarcely  practises  disbudding,  trusting 
rather  to  good  growing  for  fine  flowers  than  to  excessive  thinning.  I 
forbear  to  enumerate  the  varieties  met  with,  because'  the  collection  com- 
prises all  the  best,  and  just  now  lists  of  roses  occupy  much  room  in  our 
columns  ; and  I will  just  add  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  garden  there 
is  a great  plantation  of  small  Wellingtonias,  set  out  in  rows,  nursery 
fashion,  presenting  a most  beautiful  appearance.  And  now  we  will  go 
amongst  the  verbenas. 

Mr.  Perry  is  the  best  man  in  the  country  with  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially  in  the  breeding  of  varieties  that  make  huge  trusses,  large,  round, 
flat  flowers  of  great  substance  and  the  most  various  and  beautiful  colours. 
It  is  true  that  verbenas,  geraniums,  petunias,  and  many  other  subjects 
are  commonly  judged  as  to  their  merits  for  bedding  solely.  It  is  a de- 
praved taste  that  hedges  in  the  judgment  in  such  a case;  but  the  fact 
remains,  and  we  can  only  deplore,  we  cannot  remedy  it.  The  time  will 
come  perhaps  when  finely-formed  flowers  will  be  more  generally  appre- 
ciated, but  the  tremendous  spell  of  the  bedding  mania  has  for  the  present 
paralysed  the  hands  and  blinded  the  eyes  of  many  who  should  be  ready 
to  welcome  intrinsic  excellence  in  florists’  flowers.  But  no  matter ; there 
are  some  who  love  them  and  understand  them;  and  as  diamonds  and 
rubies  are  the  property  of  the  few,  so  the  noblest  flowers  must  be  content 
with  a limited  circle  of  admirers.  Quality  is  the  characteristic  of  these 
verbenas.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  there  are,  many  first-rate  bedders 
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amongst  them  ; but  Mr.  Perry  breeds  for  a class  who,  while  not  indifferent 
to  colour,  look  for  something  more  in  a flower  considered  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. The  phlox-like  concave  pips  of  Madame  Tonnelier;  the  enormous 
flat  disks  of  Samuel  Morton,  glowing  with  rich  shades  of  red  and  pink  ; 
the  perfect  outlines  of  Miss  Turner,  delicately  tinged  with  rose  on  a blush 
white  ground  ; the  mejestio  truss  and  deep  compound  of  cobalt  and 
indigo  in  William  Dean,  and  the  largo  circular  rosy  crimson  flowers  of 
James  Birbeck, — are  types  of  the  superb  strain  Mr.  Perry  has  originated 
by  careful  cross-breeding  and  judicious  selection,  carried  on  year  by  year 
in  hope  and  confidence  that  practical  truth  would  be  found  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  poet,  “ Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her  !"  It 
need  not  be  said  that  myriads  of  verbenas  are  grown  to  be  destroyed. 
That  is  the  case  everywhere  in  the  gardens  of  originators  of  new  varieties  ; 
yet  amongst  the  condemned,  dozens,  doubtless  hundreds,  of  varieties  may 
be  found  of  a quality  such  as  would  tempt  many  a dealer  to  “ send  them 
out,”  confident  that  he  was  thereby  adding  to  the  joys  of  florists  and  the 
beauties  of  the  world.  The  severe  process  of  selection  secures  to  the 
public  from  this  source  varieties  of  the  highest  character  hitherto  attained 
in  this  class  of  flowers  ; and  when  we  went  through  the  verbena  houses 
wherein  were  the  specimen  plants  of  the  selected  kinds,  we  were  asto- 
nished at  the  splendour  of  many  that  were  doomed  to  be  destroyed,  but 
of  course  more  astonished  and  intensely  delighted  with  those  set  apart 
for  our  opinion,  and  for  the  interesting  process  of  nomination,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  us  to  be  named.  Mr.  Dean  had  the  lion’s  share  in  this  task — 
and  the  lion’s  share  is  proper  for  a lion — for  he  went  to  Castle  Bromwich 
over  night  direct  from  the  rose-show  dinner,  and  prepared  by  the  fresh 
morning  air  of  the  lovely  garden  to  do  his  spiriting  gently,  and  with  the 
rare  judgment  that  with  him  never  fails.  We  had  a thorough  feast  of 
comparing,  admiring,  and  note-taking,  being  greatly  helped  therein  by 
Mr.  Ward,  who  is  as  sound  a florist  as  he  is  a gifted  painter, — and  rather 
slrange  that,  because  as  a rule  painters  abhor  florists’ flowers,  and  love 
the  wild  rose  or  the  single  pink  better  because  of  its  picturesqueness  than  all 
the  refined  forms  established  by  the  florist.  A spike  of  single  hollyhock 
may  look  fine  in  a picture,  especially  if  the  subject  be  one  that  requires  a 
cottage  flower,  but  in  a good  garden  it  is  another  matter.  Mr.  Ward  has 
the  breadth  of  mind  to  compass  both  ideas,  and  it  was  delightful  to  have 
a painter  assisting  in  the  criticism,  for  usually  we  have  these  things  too 
much  to  ourselves,  and  go  all  in  a groove  together  like  ants  in  a garden 
path.  Here  is  the  result  of  the  floral  congress,  and  its  solemn  decisions  : — 

Perry’s  Seedling  Verbenas  to  be  sent  out  in  Spring,  1808. 

Miss  Turner.— White  shading  to  blush,  with  very  large  pale  rose  centre, 
very  fine  nip  and  truss. 

Mrs.  Mole. — Deep  shaded  lavender,  large  and  finely  formed  pip,  and 
beautiful  truss. 

Mrs.  Terry. — Rich  blue  purple,  with  large  light  eye;  very  fine  form. 

G.  P.  Tye. — Lighter  than  Mrs.  Turner,  with  a deeper  coloured  centre ; a 
compact  growing  kind,  with  very  fine  pip  and  truss. 

Interesting. — Pale  scarlet,  with  distinct  light  eye ; finely  formed  pip  and 
truss. 

Samuel  Morton. — Shaded  rosy  blush,  with  large  dark  centre;  very  fine 
pip  and  truss. 

Emma  Perry. — Blush  white,  with  large  dark  rosy  red  centre ; very  fine 
pip  and  truss. 

Shirley  Eibberd. — Intense  dark  violet,  with  small  white  eye;  a rich 
looking  flower  of  great  substance  and  fine  form. 

John  Wilson. — Rosy  carmine,  with  a violet  tinted  centre  ; very  fine  truss 
and  habit. 

James  Pay. — Shaded  light  violet,  with  white  eye;  fine  truss. 

Little  Clara. — Shaded  pink,  with  dark  carmine  centre  ; fine  form  and  fine 
truss. 

Hercules. — Rich  rosy  carmine,  with  dark  centre  ; very  fine  form. 

James  Birbeck. — Very  large,  rich,  glowing  light  rosy  scarlet  deepening  to 
crimson;  light  eye;  extra  fine. 

J.  C.  Ward. — Light  purple,  with  light  eye;  fine  form  and  trucs. 

Older  Kinds. 

AH  marked  thus  * raised  by  Mr.  Perry,  and  are  fine  exhibition  flowers. 

•Delicatn. — Pale  rosy  pink,  light  eye,  fine  truss. 

indispensable. — Shaded  light  purple;  well  formed  truss. 

* Harry  Law. — Distinct  rosy  lilac,  with  large  white  eye  ; very  fine  pip 
and  large  truss. 

* William  Dean. — Rich  violet,  with  darker  centre  and  distinot  clear 
white  eye;  finely  formed  pip  and  truss  ; extra  fine. 

*Exquisita. — Bright  reddish  pink,  with  large  lemon  eye  ; fine  pip. 

•Snowball. — The  best  exhibiting  white,  but  not  a pure  white,  and  with 
a faint  tinge  of  pink. 

Nemesis  (Smith). — Rioh  light  scarlet,  with  small  lemon  eye;  fine  truss  ; 
fine  for  pots. 

Annie  (Cooley). — Dark  pink  striped. 

Princess  of  Wales. — Light  pink  striped. 

Marquis  de  Chateaubmuf. — Purple  striped. 

•Auricula. — Rich  shaded  purple,  with  large  light  eye. 

Firefly  (Miller). — Lighter  than  Mazeppa;  very  fine  pip  and  truss. 

•Leah. — Pale  shaded  rose,  with  large  dark  centre  and  large  white  eye  ; 
very  fine  pip  and  truss. 

•Pink  Perfection. — Bright  reddish  pink,  with  light  eye;  a most  valuable 
kind  for  pots  or  beds,  also  good  for  cut  blooms. 

•Majolica. — Shaded  pale  rose,  with  large  white  eye  surrounded  by  a 
dark  ring;  very  large  pip  and  truss. 

•Wonderful. — Shaded  orimson,  with  white  eye;  extra  fine  in  pip  and 
truss. 

•Meteor. — Rich  glowing  scarlet,  with  lemon  eye;  small  but  well  formed 
truss. 

Cato  (Smith).— Blush  shaded  and  marked  with  pink,  with  dark  eye;  a 
good  exhibition  kind. 

Rose  Imperial  (Boucharlet).-A  glowing  rosy  pink,  with  large  Boarlet 
centre  ; very  fine  truss. 

•Mr".  Turner.— Blush  shaded  with  pink,  with  a large  deep  rosy  pink 
centre. 

•Muuve  Queen. — Shaded  mauve  and  lilao,  with  large  light  eye;  very 
distinct. 

•Cleopatra.— Rich  dark  rose,  with  whito  eye;  extra  fine. 

•Charles  Perry.— Rosy  lilac,  with  largo  dark  centre  and  light  eye;  very 
fine  truss  and  oompaot  habit. 


•Champion. — Rich  crimson,  with  small  dark  centre  and  yellow  eye, 
extra  fine. 

•Mazeppa.— Brilliant  deep  orange  scarlet,  with  clear  lemon  eye  ; large 
pip  and  truss;  extra  fine. 

•Harry  Turner.— Shaded  blush  and  lavender,  with  a bright  pink  centre; 
verv  large  well-shaped  truss. 

•Novelty. — A very  floe  kind  when  sent  out  three  years  sinco,  but  now 
beaten  by  Charles  Turner. 

Magnifioans  (Boucharlet). — Lilao  shaded  with  pink,  large  dark  centre; 
very  large  truss,  and  a fine  back-row  flower. 

Apollo  (Smith). — Blush  shaded  with  pink,  with  dark  centre;  very  larjo 
truss. 

•Lilac  Queen. — Distinct  from  “Mauve  Queen,”  and  very  distinctly 
marked  ; fine  truss.  8.  II. 


PALMS  FORM  SEED. 

Since  my  last  notes  on  palms  I have  travelled  far  and  wide,  and 
have  seen  evidences  of  a fast  increasing  taste  for  plants  of  noble 
character.  I am  told  that  a great  many  palms  and  cycads  have 
been  sold  in  consequence  of  the  few  humble  words  I have  said  in 
their  praise,  and  on  the  simple  treatment  they  require.  It  is  the 
common  opinion,  not  in  England  only,  but  with  all  men,  that,  if 
they  see  some  strange  plant  or  animal,  they  conclude  it  requires 
a life-long-learned  experience  for  the  keeping  of  such,  though 
the  practical  person  could  say  that  to  keep  a rare  palm  or  a rare 
parrot,  or  even  a bird  of  paradise,  requires  only  such  skill  as  may  be 
soon  acquired  by  those  who  have  real  taste  in  such  matters.  Of 
course  I am  well  aware  that  there  are  some  who  are  ambitious  to 
do  great  things,  and  always  fail  because  they  have  not  the  genius 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  ambition  with  which  they  are  fired. 
Generally  speaking,  the  unskilful  kill  their  pets  by  doing  too  much. 
If  we  say,  This  plant  requires  much  water,  it  is  presently  treated  as 
an  aquatic  ; and  if  we  say,  Keep  it  rather  dry,  they  proceed  to  treat 
it  as  if  perfection  of  cultivation  consisted  in  baking  it  in  an  oven. 
I remember  seeing  a pet  bird  look  very  meagre,  and  refuse  its  food. 
I advised  the  lady  to  whom  it  belonged  to  give  it  a little  hemp-seed. 
A fortnight  afterwards  she  told  me  she  had  followed  my  advice,  and 
her  bird  was  dead.  I asked  a few  questions,  and  soon  learned  that 
she  had  given  the  bird  hemp-seed  only,  and  it  had  got  fat,  and  died 
through  the  disease  of  the  heart,  which  is  common  to  tame  birds 
that  become  over-fat.  Well,  to  apply  this,  I hope  that  the  many 
amateurs  who  have  read  these  papers,  and  have  been  purchasing 
palms,  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  need  be  no  excesses  of  heat  or 
cold,  or  wet  or  dryness,  in  the  cultivation  of  them.  When  we  say 
they  must  have  plenty  of  water,  we  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
drenched  two  or  three  times  a day ; and  when  we  recommend 
shelter  from  sun  and  wind,  we  do  not  want  them  to  be  shut  up 
in  dark  sheds  and  closets.  I have  just  paid  a visit  to  my  friend 
the  Editor,  and  have  seen  how  simple  is  the  culture  of  palms  in  one 
aspect  of  the  cace.  He  showed  me  plants  of  Chamcerops  humilis, 
Latania  Bourbonica,  Chamcerops  excelsa,  and  some  others,  that  have 
been  out  of  doors  in  a not  very  sheltered  spot  since  the  early  part 
of  April  of  the  present  year,  and  the  growth  of  this  season  is  quite 
satisfactory.  I asked  why  they  should  be  put  out  so  early,  and  was 
very  promptly  answered,  Because  there  was  no  room  for  them  and 
many  other  good  things  under  glass  any  longer;  they  must  rough 
it,  as  several  good  ferns  were  doing  that  are  generally  kept  under 
glass  all  the  summer.  I was  told  also  that  these  very  palms  had 
been  exposed  to  8°  of  frost  (Fahrenheit)  in  the  past  winter  on  one 
occasion,  and  were  none  the  worse  for  it.  So  much  for  the  idea 
that  palms  require  to  be  coddled,  as  if  unable  to  bear  a breath  of  the 
common  air.  Of  course,  I am  well  aware — for  has  it  not  been  my 
business  to  tend  upon  them  in  every  stage  of  their  history  ? — that 
palms  from  tropical  regions  must  have  heat ; but  I shall  shortly  give 
a list  of  hot  palms  that  are  worth  particular  attention,  in  the  same 
way  that  not  long  ago  I gave  a list  of  palms  adapted  for  cool  treat- 
ment.* But,  for  the  present,  I will  say  a few  words  about  raising 
palms  from  seed,  for  that  is  an  amusement  in  which  any  amateur 
may  most  reasonably  delight.  As  to  procuring  the  seed,  I can  only 
say  that  1 have  purchased  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  large  quantities 
of  the  seed  of  Chammrops  humilis,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  small 
plants  for  the  market,  and  I daresay,  if  I wanted  other  torts,!  should 
be  able  to  get  them  either  here  or  on  the  Continent.  The  seeds  of 
palms  preserve  their  vitality  a long  time,  and  therefore,  wherever 
the  seed  is  obtained,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  good. 

Take,  then,  the  seeds  of  a palm  ; the  stones  taken  out  of  ripe  dates 
will  do  to  begin  with  for  experiment.  If  you  have  a good  stove  or 
forcing-pit,  or  any  means  of  keeping  the  plants  growing  ull  the 

• Mr.  Prosper’*  lUtof  Pulmi  udaptel  for  cool  trevtment  will  bo  found  at  pogoS  of  th» 
present  volume  (January  1807). 
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winter,  sow  tho  seeds  whenever  you  can  get  them.  But  if  you  are 
in  a small  way,  and  must  keep  your  young  plants  through  the 
winter  in  a cool  house  only,  just  safe  from  frost,  you  must  not  sow 
the  seeds  till  January.  Then  prepare  a lirst-rnte  hotbed,  or  adopt 
such  other  means  as  will  secure  a heat  of  80°  for  at  least  six  weeks, 
and  by  the  aid  of  this  heat,  with  moisture,  you  are  to  germinate 
the  seed.  Now  1 know  that  there  arc  many  different  ways  of  doing 
the  same  thing,  but  1 shall  tell  you  the  best  way  for  this  business. 
If  you  put  your  seeds  two  inches  deep  in  pans  or  pots,  or  in  a bed 
of  good  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  keep  them  always  moist,  and  in  a 
temperuturc  of  80°,  many  will  come  up  and  make  nice  plants;  but 
not  all,  for  more  or  less  will  rot,  and  be  heard  of  no  more.  But 
this  is  the  usual  way  of  proceeding,  and  I can  tell  the  reader  it  is 
not  the  best  way.  By  the  plan  1 shall  describe  every  seed  that 
has  vitality  will  germinate,  and  if  we  have  much  trouble  to  obtain 
the  seed,  we  ought  not  to  resort  to  means  to  kill  it. 

Now,  then,  make  a bed  of  sufficient  site.  It  may  be  made  in  a 
box,  and  the  box  may  be  placed  on  a tank  or  hotbed,  but  about 
all  that  use  your  own  judgment.  The  bed  should  consist  of  the 
cleanest  leaf-mould,  not  quite  decayed.  How  shall  I convey  an 
idea  of  my  meaning  P Suppose,  then,  a heap  of  leaves  has  been  laid 
by  one  year.  'When  you  turn  it  over,  you  find  fine  black  mould  and 


together,  with  moss  between  them,  on  n tank  or  bed  of  the  tem- 
perature of  80°,  and  twice  a day  give  them  a gentle  fall  of  dew 
from  the  finest  syringe,  but  beware  not  to  make  the  soil  more  than 
a little  moist ; for  the  first  fleshy  roots  they  throw  out  do  not 
appear  to  take  up  any  nourishment  until  the  nut  out  of  which 
they  spring  is  nearly  decayed. 

In  a little  time  the  rolled  up  issue  from  the  nut  will  open  on 
one  side,  and  the  character  of  a palm  will  appear,  which  is  not 
the  case  nt  first.  Then  the  little  plants  will  require  water  at  the 
root,  and  almost  immediately  you  will  find  the  young  roots  pro- 
truding through  the  holes  in  the  pots.  When  this  occurs  transfer 
them  to  pots  of  3 or  4 inches  diameter,  using  a rougher  kind  of 
mixture,  but  comprising  the  same  ingredients  as  before.  You  must 
endeavour  to  get  them  into  these  larger  pots  without  shaking  the 
earth  from  their  roots.  As  they  are  potted  move  them  forward  to 
a cooler  place,  and  by  degrees  get  them  into  the  open  air  in  a 
sheltered  spot  where  the  sun  shines  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
and  do  not  do  much  more  to  them  until  the  next  spring,  when  they 
will  need  to  be  transferred  to  pots  of  5 inches,  and  may  then  have 
little  tufts  of  peat  of  the  size  of  walnuts  mixed  wdth  the  soil. 
About  the  wintering  I need  not  say  much  : tender  kinds  must  be 
kept  warm  ; and  the  hardiest  kinds,  being  small  and  unused  to  the 
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Davalliacanariensis.  Latania  rubra.  Areca  rubra. 

Group  of  Palms,  &c.,  sketched  in 

soft  flakes  of  not  quite  rotted  leaves,  all  mixed  together;  such  is  the 
soil  to  use.  The  bed  should  be  one  foot  deep,  or  more,  but  not 
less,  and  should  be  made  quite  light,  not  pressed  together  at  all, 
and  with  the  most  flaky  part  of  the  leaf  at  the  top.  Saturate  this 
bed  with  wrater,  and  when  it  has  become  warm  to  the  degree  of  80 
Fahrenheit,  strew  the  seeds  or  nuts  upon  it,  and  then  over  them 
strew  one  inch  depth  of  clean  moss,  or  the  well-known  cocoa-nut 
fibre  waste,  using  the  most  fibrous  part  of  the  waste  for  the  pur- 
pose. Every  day  wet  this  covering  of  moss  or  fibre  by  means  of 
the  syringe,  and  let  not  the  heat  all  go  down,  and  in  about  twenty 
days  the  little  plants  will  begin  to  spear  through  their  covering, 
and  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  species,  every  nut  will  ger- 
minate, not  one  will  be  lost. 

It  is  the  process  of  germinating  alone  that  I wish  to  be  carried 
on  in  this  peculiar  though  most  simple  manner.  When  once  the 
nuts  have  sprouted  and  are  spearing  through  the  covering,  they 
must  be  drawn  out  with  care,  and  every  one  be  potted  in  a small 
pot,  in  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  finest  leaf-mould,  turfy 
peat  chopped  almost  to  dust,  and  bright  silver  sand.  Take  care 
to  have  the  soil  u'arm,  and  do  not  take  the  plants  out  of  the  house 
or  pit  to  pot  them,  but’ have  all  the  pots  filled  and  taken  in  and 
placed  on  the  bed,  and  then  transfer  the  little  plants  from  the 
malzdaare,  or  sprouting-bed,  to  the  pots,  and  place  the  pots  close 


Cycas  revoluta.  Rhapis  flabelliformis.  Tln-inax  parviflora. 

Mr  Burley’s  Nursery,  Bayswater. 

world,  must  have  more  care  than  old  plants  require.  Of  course  I 
should  say  that  the  hot  palms  need  not  be  taken  into  the  open  air 
at  all,  but  may  be  kept  growing  at  70°  without  any  rest  at  all 
during  the  first  winter  after  raising  them  from  seed. 

The  Editor  has  favoured  me  with  a print  of  some  palms  from 
a sketch  made  in  a London  nursery.  I am  greatly  obliged  for  the 
distinctive  honour,  as  it  may  give  interest  to  a story  that  I am  sure 
must  be  dull  to  many  readers.  In  the  sketch  I perceive  Latania 
rubra,  a most  fast-growing  majestic  hot  palm  from  Mauritius  ; the 
red  margins  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  are  peculiar.  Areca  rubra 
I have  never  seen  do  well  in  cool  treatment ; it  is  a very  handsome 
species.  Cycas  revoluta  is  not  a palm,  but  nearly  so,  and  a most 
fit  associate;  what  splendour  is  there  in  this  interesting  plant! 
Rhapis  flabelt  if ormis  : I am  informed  that  this  has  flowered  lately, 
under  the  skilful  care  of  Mr.  Burley  ; it  is  common  to  see  it  in 
flower  in  the  open  air  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  we  might  easily  ripen  the 
fruit  of  it.  At  all  events,  this  is  a cool  palm,  which  I did  not 
think  of  when  making  my  list;  and  I think  that  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  southern  Devon  any  species  of  Bhapis  would  live,  like 
the  Chamanops,  in  the  open  ground.  Thrinax  parviflora  is  a most 
elegant  palm,  which  will  bear  cool  treatment,  and  may  be  put  out 
of  doors  in  July  and  August.  Karl  Prosper. 
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THE  SONG  OF  HOME. 


How  beautiful  is  Home  ! The  wanderer  sees, 
lieturning  from  afar,  the  village  spire, 

An  l ttie  ancestral  roof  whose  aged  trees 

Shelter,  perchance,  wife,  mother,  child,  and  sire; 

Nor  theirs  the  glory  to  which  fools  aspire — 

The  empty  bauble  vainly  called  renown  ; 

They  are  content  to  light  the  evening  fire, 

To  feast  on  simple  cheer,  and  lay  them  down 
In  joyous  rest  to  dream,  unfearing  fortune’s  frown. 

How  beautiful  is  Home,  when  Love  adorns 

With  splendours  brighter  than  the  morning  sun, 

When  it  first  gilds  the  silver  Alpine  horns, 

The  village  cot,  the  fair  beloved  one — 

Though  poor  in  outward  gifts  excelled  by  none 
In  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  breast ; 

How  chime  the  hours  to  music  as  they  run ! 

Mu*ic  of  Love  divine,  that  angels  blest, 

Delighted,  bend  to  hear  from  out  their  golden  rest. 

’Tis  Love  alone  that  gives  to  Home  its  bliss, 

Transfiguring  common  life  with  light  divine  ; 

Love  plants  its  Eden  in  the  wilderness, 

Lights  Heaven’s  own  flame  to  gild  the  darksome  time; 

In  saddest  breast,  like  diamond  in  the  mine, 

Burns  qnenchlessly  : and  through  life’s  inner  night 
An  orb  of  fairest  grace  and  strength  sublime, 

Pure  as  sweet  Hesper  set  on  Tempe’s  height, 

Streams  prophesying  Heaven,  the  land  of  Love’s  delight. 

But  Home  in  Heaven — a light  within  a light — 

A joy  insphered  in  joy  ! How  beauteous  still 
The  evening  shadows  when  a new-bi  rn  sight 
Changes  to  jewell’d  fire  the  palace  wall 
Of  our  divine  abode;  when  over  all 
A shy  translucent,  fire  illumed,  and  fed, 

Expands  sublime  beyond  the  ethereal  hall, 

Picturing  o’er  all  its  dome  how  angels  wed, 

What  marriage  throngs  sublime  to  heavenly  nuptials  tread  ! 

Thomas  Harris,  Lyric  of  the  Morning  Land. 
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HtUcfjen  ffiarhen  antt  JFrame  ffiroutih. 

Kitchen  Garden. — During  dry  weather  clear  off  exhausted  crops  of 
peas  and  beans,  and  dig  the  grouod  deep,  and  manure  liberally.  During 
showery  weather  plant  out  winter  greens  of  all  kinds.  Be  careful  in  trans- 
planting not  to  bruise  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

Celery  — Early  planted  out  crops  may  now  be  earthed  up,  hut  do  this 
when  the  plants  are  quite  dry. 

Endive  to  be  sown  again,  and  strong  plants  in  early  seed-beds  to  he 
planted  out. 

Shallots  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  ripe ; if  left  in 
the  ground,  they  will  be  injured  by  the  autumnal  rains.  This  remark 
applies  especially  to  damp  and  low-lying  soils. 

Spinach — Make  ready  a sufficient  number  of  beds  for  the  winter  crop 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  sow  early  in  August.  The  soil 
should  be  rich,  and  the  position  chosen,  if  possible,  should  lie  high  and  dry. 

Cauliflowers  and  Broccolis  can  be  got  out  now  on  ground  cleared  of 
peas  and  beans.  Trench  deep,  and  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil,  so  that 
it  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  mass. 

Onions  lifted  may  in  a few  days  he  taken  up  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
If  the  weather  is  wet,  spread  them  in  a shed,  or  on  some  dry  mats  in 
spare  frames.  In  seme  country  places  they  finish  off  the  onions  for 
storing  by  placing  them  in  a baker’s  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn.  This 
is  a very  good  plan,  and  a pretty  certain  remedy  for  bull-necks,  and  a 
green  soft  condition  ; but  it  is  not  likely  any  crops  will  require  to  he 
artificially  ripenpd  this  season. 

Hoe  versus  Water-pot. — Iloeing  is  one  of  the  much  neglected  opera- 
tions of  which  few  have  considered  the  value,  and  to  keep  down  weeds  is 
generally  the  sole  object  of  using  the  hoe.  Certainly  that  is  a good  object, 
and  if  these  observations  quicken  the  vigilance  of  gardeners  who  are  a wee 
bit  caieless  upon  the  growth  of  groundsel,  conch,  and  bindweed,  and  other 
rampant  weeds  among  their  crops,  it  will  serve  one  good  purpose.  But  it 
must  have  frequently  come  under  the  notice  of  practical  men  that  a piece 
of  cabbage  or  cauliflower  frequently  hoed  between,  even  to  the  extent  of 
working  the  instrument  very  near  their  roots,  always  grow  to  finer  propor- 
tions  than  similar  breadths  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  with  the  ground 
trodden  between  to  the  hardness  of  a Babylonian  brick,  “ to  keep  the 
moisture  in  and  the  heat  out.”  In  such  a case  it  is  made  evident  that, 
there  is  a virtue  in  the  hoe  beyond  the  killing  of  weeds  that  rob 
away  the  nourishment  required  by  the  crop  ; and  if  the  problem  of  their 
well-doing  is  to  he  solved  by  observation,  it  must  he  at  daybreak,  when 
every  leaf  is  loaded  with  dew.  Then  it.  will  he  seen  that  ground  recently 
hoed  or  pointed  over  with  a small  fork  is  uniformly  moist,  while  hard 
ground  adjoining  the  aarne  plot  is  almost  ns  dry  as  during  the  heat  of  a 
sunny  day.  The  solution  is  simple  enough.  The  rough  open  surface 
absorbs  a large  amount  of  dew,  not  simply  because  it  is  broken,  but  because 
it  presents  a greater  extent  of  radiating  surfaces,  for  the  deposition  of  dew 
dependsnn  the  radiation  of  heat  at  the  immediate  surface,  and  the  subsoil 
need  not  and  will  not  be  colder  than  the  subsoil  of  hard  ground,  although 
it  has  a greater  power  of  surface  radiation.  In  feet,  ground  frequently  heed 
becomes  warmer  from  its  more  ready  absorption  Htid  conduction  downwards 
of  solar  heat,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  nre  kept  wurnber  and  moister  in 
brokon  ground  than  in  close  hard  ground,  and  therefore  the  vigorous 
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growth  of  vegetation  is  promoted  by  hoeing.  We  have  ourselves  frequently 
indicated  to  gardeners  that  the  chief  benefit  of  dew  to  plants  arose  through 
its  absorption  by  the  soil  for  the  nourishment  of  their  roots.  It  comes  to 
this,  that  it  you  cannot  soak  the  ground  with  water,  you  have  only  to  break 
the  surface  and  it  will  soak  itself.  The  more  heat  by  day  the  more  dew  by 
night,  the  more  cloudless  the  sky  the  heavier  the  deposition  of  moisture 
between  budsi  t and  sunrise.  M.  Duehartre’s  experiments  show  that  if 
the  dew  is  allowed  to  settle  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  noton  the  soil  in 
which  their  rootr  are,  they  gain  nothing  in  we.ight,  whereas  when  the  dew 
is  allowed  to  condense  on  the  soil  they  gain  considerably.  A plant  weigh- 
int»  909  60  grammes  was  so  placed  that  the  soil  in  the  pot  had  the  full 
influence  of  the  dew,  and  it  had  gained  in  weight  when  the  dew  was  re- 
moved 13  grammes.  Another  weighing  103495  grammes  gained  6'90 
grammes.  In  other  experiments  where  the  soil  in  the  pots  was  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  there  was  not  only  no  gain  of  weight  by  dew,  but  a positive 
loss,  which  goes  very  far  to  prove  that  plants  do  not  absorb  much  mois- 
ture by  their  leaf  surfaces,  and  may  perhaps  give  a new  turn  to  our  ideas 
on  syringing.  But  let  that  pass;  we  will  not  throw  away  the  syringe  yet 
awhile.  Plants  with  hard  waxy  leaves,  such  as  Veronica  Lindleyana,  cer- 
tainly do  not  absorb  much,  hut  they  need  to  be  kept  clean  ; and  plants 
with  porous  leaves,  like  the  vine,  do  absorb  largely,  and  may  be  kept  alive 
for  sometime  with  the  roots  dried  up,  if  the  leaves  are  frequently  wetted. 
But  the  hoeing  is  the  matter  we  wish  our  readers  to  think  about  and  act 
upon.  The  hoe  is  an  irrigator  of  as  much  value  to  the  English  gardener 
as  the  shadoof  is  to  the  wretched  cultivator  of  millet  on  the  banks  of  the 
Z-tb  or  Tigris  ; and  where  people  are  wasting  their  strength  in  conveying 
hogsheads  of*  water,  which  are  often  more  harm  than  good,  the  labour 
might  in  most  cases  be  saved,  the  ground  kept  clean  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  plants  encouraged  to  push  their  roots  about  in  search  for  nourishment, 
by  the  use  of  che  hoe,  and  the  hoe  alone.  Take  notice  of  a rhubarb  leaf; 
the  midrib  forms  a depressed  groove,  and  the  leaf  slopes  up  on  each  side 
of  it,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  two  sides  of  a wooden  water-shoot. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  channelled  too,  and  all  night  long  the 
leaf  distils  dew  from  the  atmosphere,  the  water  trickles  to  the  midrib,  and 
thence  finds  its  way  by  the  channel  of  the  stalk  direct  to  the  heart  of  the 
plant,  for  the  benefit  of  its  roots  and  rising  leaves.  This  is  the  way 
nature  makes  almost  every  plant  its  own  irrigator:  we  must  co-operate 
with  nature,  and  by  the  use  of  the  hoe  assist  the  soil  also  to  drink  freely 
of  the  dew  of  heaven,  that  we  may  enjoy  thereby  the  fatness  of  the  earth. 

JHotoer  ffiartren 

Roses  may  now  be  struck  in  any  quantity  to  secure  fine  plants  on  their 
own  roots.  Make  up  a few  frames — if  with  gentle  bottom-heat,  all  the 
better,  but  that  is  not  indispensable.  There  must  be  six  inches  of  light 
rich  soil  in  which  to  dibble  the  cuttings.  Choose  short  helf-ripe  shoots  for 
the  purpose,  and  keep  them  shaded  and  frequently  sprinkled. 

Bedding  Plants. — Begin  at  once  to  make  up  lists  of  sorts  likely  to  be 
required  next  year,  in  order  to  have  time  to  propagate.  Put  in  geranium 
cuttings  in  plenty ; an  open  border  suffices  for  them,  but  keep  them 
regularly  watered  until  they  begin  to  make  roots. 

Clematises  for  Arches,  Trellises,  &c. — Almost  as  long  as  man  has 
taken  pleasure  in  a garden  has  be  considered  climbers  wotthy  of  much 
trouble  and  attention,  else  why  the  trellises  and  arches,  and  numerous  like 
contrivances,  which  exist  in  almost  every  garden  ? But  how  seldom  are 
these  well  embellished  ! How  often  do  we  see  worthless  stuff  running  over 
such  that  never  furnishes  fjower  or  fragrance  sufficient  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  observant ! It  is  not  that  good  climbers  are  not  to  he 
obtained,  but  because  a really  good  selection  is  but  very  rarely  made. 
Lately,  however,  we  have  had  such  a telling  addition  to  our  stock  in  the 
way  of  noble  hardy  climbers,  that  we  have  only  onrselves  to  blame  if  every 
wall  and  trellis  is  not  sheeted  with  the  highest  beauty.  Clematis  lanuginosa, 
C.  azurea  grandijlora,  and  others,  have  long  graced  our  gardens,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  enormous  flowers  of  various  shades  of  blue ; but  it  is 
only  within  the  past  few  years  that  numerous  striking  varieties  of  the 
family  have  been  noticed  at  our  shows,  in  various  shades  of  blue  and  rich 
datk  purple.  They  are  so  attractive  in  appearance  and  noble  in  flower, 
that  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  have  been  induced  to  purchase  young 
plants,  and  therefore  a few  words  on  their  culture  may  not  be  amiss. 
They  are,  when  well  grown  and  flowered,  the  noblest  of  sll  climbers  for 
walls,  trellises,  or  any  other  position  in  which  hardy  climbers  may  be  de- 
sired. We  have  seen  them  flourish  freely  planted  on  the  level  ground,  and 
allowed  to  stroll  over  it  in  their  own  way.  On  trellised  arches  which  one 
occasionally  sees  in  gardens,  on  the  slender  wire-work  fence  so  often  used 
of  late,  they  are  truly  beautiful  and  effective.  They,  like  most  things  that 
we  have  to  treat  of,  enjoy  a good  rich  soil,  and  if  with  that  it  is  light  and 
free  so  much  the  better.  If  the  soil  is  very  heavy,  it  had  better  be  made 
light  by  the  admixture  of  road-sand,  leaf-mould,  and  other  matters  which 
may  he  convenient  before  planting;  if  light,  it,  must  be  well  deepened  and 
enriched  with  rotten  manure,  and  stiffish  loam,  if  convenient ; but,  no 
matter  what  the  soil  may  be,  the  secret  of  cultivating  these  clematises  is  to 
give  them  a few  inches  of  well-rotted  manure  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  earth 
all  round  where  the  roots  are,  or,  in  other  words,  to  “ mulch”  them.  If 
the  appearance  of  the  manure  is  objected  to,  as  it  may  be  by  many,  it  may 
be  covered  with  an  inch  of  soil,  and  on  that  some  annual,  like  the  aster, 
may  he  grown  for  the  summer  months.  As  regards  training,  they  are 
best  left  alone  in  summer,  at  least  till  the  shoots  get  very  long  indeed  ; 
but  during  the  winter  months  they  must  be  firmly  tied  or  nailed  over 
whatever  surface  they  occupy,  ns  the  weight  of  flowers  is  considerable  whero 
they  ate  properly  grown,  and  by  having  the  main  shoots  firmly  secured, 
the  rich  mass  of  blooms,  many  of  them  ns  large  and  larger  than  tea-satioers, 
may  bo  allowed  to  hang  down  in  a graceful  attd  natural  manner,  which 
much  increases  the  beauty  of  the  plants  and  whatever  position  they  adorn. 
It  is  almost  useless  to  enumerate  any  special  kinds  among  those  new 
hybrids  and  varieties  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Jackman,  as  nil  aro  good,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  pick  out  the  most  diverse,  and  in  many  gardens  where 
climbers  nre  much  valued  nil  the  varieties  will  he  acceptable.  Within 
twenty  ynrds  of  the  spot  where  we  write  this  there  is  a splendid  plant  of 
Jnclttnannii,  every  shoot  suspending  a rnnge  of  noble  r ich  violet,  flowers, 
and  severnl  dozen  other  kinds,  large  anil  small,  and  all  nearly  equally 
beautiful  and  equally  appreciated.  The  small  kinds — like  Viornn,  with  its 
pale  pink  flowers;  Sltillingli,  with  its  very  delicate  ones;  Flammula,  with 
its  mass  of  fragrant  Npray — oover  arches  beautifully,  and  look  effective  in 
the  mass;  while  here  and  there  the  splendid  Hingle  flowers  of  such  kinds 
as  Rulrro  violacea  catch  the  eyes  of  many  who  hardly  ever  notice  a flower. 
Those  who  plant  clematises  should  never  by  any  chance  omit  tho  beautiful 
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large- flowered  variety  of  Clematis  montann,  usually  called  C.  montnna 
grandiflora,  as  Ita  haunt?  in  the  earlypart  of  the  year,  hc-fnro  noy  of  the  other 
lcimln  expand,  is  nnatirpaHsed  by  t lint  of  any  other  hardy  or  tender climber. 
Clematiai'R  purchased  now  in  pot",  and  planted  at  once,  will  buoonit)  estab- 
liaht'd  hefnre  winter,  and  malm  a lino  display  next,  season. 

SlinttnnY  Veronicas. — This  being  the  beat  season  in  tho  whole  year  for 
propagating  these  shrubs,  a few  remarks  upon  them  may  he  useful.  When 
well  grown  they  nro  massive  in  outline,  and  their  handsome  datk  green 
leaves  afford  a fine  relief  to  tho  colours  of  their  flowers,  whioh  nre  abun- 
dantly produced,  and  are  always  pleasing.  Among  the  reasons  that,  pre- 
sent themselves  in  reoommending  these  plants  to  tho  more  favourable 
notice  of  amateurs  nre  the  following  : — They  are,  in  the  first  instance,  highly 
ornamental,  and  well  ndapted  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration, 
and  for  plunging  out  of  doors,  where  in  the  autumn  thov  appear  to  great 
advantage,  if  the  plants  are  large  and  skilfully  grouped.  They  are  so  nearly 
hardy  that  the  protection  of  an  unheated  greenhouse  is  quite  sufficient  to 
cnrry  thorn  through  the  winter  safely.  They  do  not  quickly  suffer  from 
negleot;  if  rather  dry  at  the  root,  or  if  watored  to  excess,  there  is 
not  the  immediate  or  extensive  mischief  produced  which  would  occur 
in  the  case  of  many  other  favourites,  hut,  of  course,  every  kind  of  ill-treatment 
is  an  injury  to  veronicas,  and  they  deserve  good  treatment.  Lastly,  they 
do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  dust,  smoke,  and  atmospheric  impurities,  so 
that  they  are  good  town  flowers,  and  in  every  sense  well  adapted  for  those 
amateur  cultivators  who  are  often  away  from  home,  and  consequently 
unable  to  afford  to  plants  of  delicate  habit  the  regular  and  onrefnl  attention 
they  require.  The  shrubby  veronicas  can  he  grown  in  various  wavs,  as 
may  he  determined  by  the  wants  of  tho  cultivator.  They  are  sometimes 
planted  against,  dwarf  walls,  and  in  sheltered  places  do  not  greatly  suffer 
from  the  frosts  of  winter.  The  writer  ha«  seen  in  a garden  in  Hants  a 
dividing  fence  formed  of  V.  Andersoni,  which  presented  a remarkable  and 
most  beautiful  appearance  at  all  sea-ons,  and  especially  when  in  flower. 
For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  pot  specimens  have  the  best  effect  when 
formed  into  regular  pyramids  with  an  even  distribution  of  furniture  from 
top  to  bottom.  A good  specimen  should  measure  four  feet  in  height  from 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  four  feet  through  at  the  hase,  tapering  thence  regu- 
larly to  the  summit.  When  grown  for  plunging  out  of  doors  to  form 
autumn  groups,  a columnar  S'yle  of  training  will  he  the  best,  or  say  an  out- 
line approximating  to  a Lombardy  poplar,  as  this  allows  of  plaoing  the 
plants  close  together,  and  a better  eff-et  is  produced  than  hy  plunging 
specimens  hroad  at  the  b se.  To  grow  fine  specimens,  the  soil  should  be 
good  turfy  loam  enriched  with  a third  part  of  decomposed  hotbed  manure, 
and  with  an  admixture  of  broken  crocks  or  bricks  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
The  young  plant  should  be  trained  perfectly  straight  so  as  to  secure  a 
strong  leader,  from  which  in  subsequent  growth  a regular  disposition  of 
side  branches  will  proceed.  From  April  to  August  the  plants  are  to  be 
shifted  to  larger  and  larger  pots  as  they  require  thpm  ; they  ought  never 
to  be  thoroughly  pot-hound  until  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  and 
are  wanted  to  flower  finely  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,e8ch  shift  should  be 
slight,  as  over  potting  at  any  stage  is  nearly  as  had  as  allowing  them  to 
become  pot-bound.  After  the  middle  of  August  there  should  he  no  more 
repotting,  but  in  the  month  of  April  all  the  specimens  shonld  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  the  halls  reduced,  and  much  of  the  old  soil  be  removed, 
and  repotted  again  either  into  the  same  or  into  pots  one  size  larger.  As  in 
the  spring  they  do  not  evince  much  activity  of  growth,  they  may  be  pruned 
back  when  repotted.  This  should  be  done  in  a way  to  cause  a regular 
disposition  of  shoots  according  to  the  form  required,  and  as  they  break 
freely  from  old  shoots  and  from  the  stem,  ugly  specimens  may  be  pruned 
very  severely,  and  if  kept  shaded  and  frequently  syringed,  with  only  a little 
water  at  the  root,  will  soon  throw  out  abundance  of  shoots,  which  the  cul- 
tivator can  keep  or  remove  as  may  be  needful.  At  the  beginning  of  June 
all  fast-growing  plants  which  it  is  desired  to  form  into  compact  specimens 
should  be  stopped  ; that  is,  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  he  pinched  out; 
this  will  cause  them  to  produce  side  shoots,  and  there  will  be  ample  time 
for  these  side  shoots  to  be  fully  matured  before  the  cloce  of  the  season. 
The  following  varieties  are  the  best  in  cultivation: — Andersoni,  grows 
freely  and  flowers  abundantly ; the  variesated-leaved  variety  of  Andersoni 
is  extremely  beautiful,  and  more  tender  than  the  green-leaved  kind.  Anne 
de  Beaujen,  bright  rose  and  white;  Bevoniuna  ccerulea  multiflora,  dark 
violet  and  white;  Gloire  de  loraine , Hue  and  white,  beautiful  habit,  and 
remarkably  hardy,  for  a plant  of  this  stood  out  at  Stoke  Newington  all 
through  the  winter  of  I860- 7,  and  was  quite  unhurt;  lmpiratrice  Eugenie , 
amaranth;  Mammoth,  violet  and  wh'te ; Multiflora,  dark  violet  and  white  ; 
Rubra  elegantissima,  violet  purple  ; Rubra  splendida,  rich  crimson. 

JFrdt  ffinrtren  antt  ©rebartr  I&oitse. 

Strawberries  to  be  potted  as  soon  as  rooted,  as  they  make  roots 
faster  in  pots  than  in  the  open  ground;  and  should  we  have  a chilly 
autumn,  a few  of  the  best  of  the  plants  can  be  kept  under  glass  to  ripen 
their  crowns.  Lay  a few  more  of  the  best  runners  in  pots,  cut  away  all 
weak  runners,  and  supply  water  liberally  to  runners  and  old  stools. 

ffireenljouse  anb  ©onserbatorg. 

Conservatory  will  now  need  a revision,  and  a general  change  of  occu- 
pants. Liiiums  and  Gladioli  will  now  come  in,  and  make  a fine  show  with 
first-class  annuals  and  Fuchsias.  Specimen  trees  and  climbers  to  be 
stopped  and  trained  in,  to  assist  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — Sow  the  seed  without  loss  of  time,  using 
light  rich  soil.  Plane  the  pans  in  a cold  frame,  and  keep  shaded. 

Saving  Seed.  — Many  choice  border  plants  are  now  ripening  tbeir  seeds, 
and  whatever  is  required  must  be  secured  in  time.  Generally  it  is  safest 
to  gather  the  seed  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  as  in  many  cases  the  pods  open 
and  the  seed  is  scattered  and  lost.  Cut  off  bunches  with  a portion  of  stem 
attached,  and  spread  them  on  cloths,  under  cover,  to  dry  for  a day  or  two, 
and  then  put  them  in  the  full  sun  to  harden.  A shelf  in  a greenhouse  is 
the  best  place,  because  there  is  less  fear  of  tbeir  being  scattered  by  wind. 
Label  all  seeds  when  gathered,  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  of  all  hardy 
subjects  sow  a portion  at  once,  and  keep  the  rest  till  spring. 

Climbing  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums. — The  climbing  ferns  of  the 
genus  lygodium  are  the  loveliest  of  tho  whole  of  this  interesting 
tribe  of  plants,  only  excepting  the  elegant  Gleichenias.  It  happens 
most  fortunately  that  they  are  very  easily  cultivated,  and,  with  mode- 
rate care,  soon  make  fine  specimens.  Wa  have  had  Lygodium  scandens 
in  a va; 6 covered  with  a glass  laDtern,  one  fide  of  which  is  completely 
covered  with  a screen  of  its  exquisitely  beautiful  funds,  by  being 
trained  up  on  copper  wires  ; and  we  have  had  L.  palmatum  on  the 
back  wall  of  a common  greenhouse,  where  it  was  kept  constantly  shaded 
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hy  large-leaved  plants  trained  to  the  raftera,  and  it  covered  tho  wall  almost 
rh  densely  an  ivy.  A mixture  of  two  parts  Imfy  peat  to  one  part  each  of 
rolt'  ti  oecon-nut  dust,  and  ailver-aand,  will  grow  any  of  fh«m  to  perfection, 
with  moderate  warmth,  shade,  and  moisture.  L.  palmatum  is  the  most 
hardy;  L.  japonieum  does  well  in  a Wardian  case,  if  assisted  with  copper 
wires  ; I,,  venustum  is  a very  rapid  grower  in  a warm  greenhouse;  I. 
scandi’tis  lias  the  mo  t distinct  character;  L.  flrxunsum  is  tho  grandest 
of  all,  and  will  grow  live  or  six  feet  high;  and  L.  volubite  makes  a good 
companion  for  it.  Warm  greenhouses  in  shady  positions  may  easily  have 
their  walls  covered  wi'h  these  ferns  by  making  a border  for  them  one 
foot  deep  and  one  foot  wide,  with  three  inches  of  broken  brick  or  stone  at 
the  bottom  and  nine  inches  nf  soil.  The  surface  of  the  bed  mav  be  covered 
with  Selaginella  apodum,  cresium,  denticulatum,  mierophyllum,  demum, 
brasiliensis,  and  uliginosa.  S,  Iccvigata  is  a grand  Btove  climber.  Lygo- 
diums  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  in  winter.  This  is  a most  ira- 
poitant  point  in  their  cultivation, 

Stobe  nntr  ©rdfitt  F)ouse. 

Stove  and  Orcuiid  House. — Sun-heat  may  be  used  to  prevent  need  of 
Area  to  a great  extent.  There  must  be  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, produced  by  frequent  sprinkling  of  the  paths,  strges,  &c.  Stan- 
hopeas  will  require  to  be  repotted  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  if 
they  require  it  at  all,  hut  fine  specimens  can  only  be  obtained  by  allowing 
them  to  remain  several  years  in  the  same  pots  or  baskets.  Give  air  freely, 
especially  to  subjects  going  to  rest. 

Aphelexis,  Pimelias,  Ixoras,  &c.,  now  going  out  of  bloom  to  be  cut 
back  freely  and  put,  in  a shady  place,  where  sprinkle  their  tops  frequently, 
and  keep  their  roots  rather  dry  till  they  break,  when  to  be  repotted.  In 
repotting  use  the  compost  rougli  and  lumpy  for  all  except  yonog  plants, 
.forcing  jpit. 

Peaches  ripening  off  to  he  kept  as  cool  as  possible;  hot  sunshine  and 
close  air  will  spoil  the  flavour  and  cause  the  fruit  to  fall.  Where  the 
supply  is  larger  than  can  be  used  directly,  the  fruit  may  be  kept  hanging 
longer  by  shading  it  with  leaves  ; a few  boughs  of  privet  or  fir  hung  up 
so  as  to  screen  off  the  sun  from  the  branches  on  which  the  fruit  hangs, 
and  free  ventilation  day  and  night,  will  retard  the  final  ripening,  and  pro- 
long the  season  of  supply.  Trees  from  which  the  whole  crop  has  been 
gathered  to  be  liberally  watered  and  syringed,  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  till 
it  has  done  its  work. 

Pines  to  be  encouraged  with  a good  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture. 
Those  swelling  fruit  to  have  the  help  of  a humid  atmosphere  by  watering 
the  paths  and  the  surface  of  the  tan,  &c.,  amongst  the  plants  till  the  fruit 
begins  to  change  colour,  then  keep  the  atmosphere  rather  dry.  Young 
stock  to  have  air  cautiously;  the  suckers  rising  from  old  stools  to  be  earthed 
up,  and  have  a brisk  heat  and  plenty  of  water. 

Vinfs. — Late  grapes  re  quire  no  artificial  heat  to  ripen  them  properly,  as 
the  sun-heat  is  above  the  average  of  the  season.  If  the  ripening  is  long 
about,  the  berries  will  liave  thick  tough  skins,  and  will  not  keep  well. 
Keep  the  houses  dry  where  grapes  are  hanging,  and  those  from  which  the 
crop  hss  been  gathered  take  off  the  lights. 

Melons  need  a brisk  bottom-heat  to  ripen  the  fruit,  and  to  be  kept 
rather  dry.  Those  swelling  fruit  to  be  encouraged  with  a lining,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Keep  the  vines  regularly 
trained,  so  that  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  light,  as  wherever  they  are 
crowded  the  fruit  will  be  found  to  damp  off. 


CortfejSjjon&ence* 

— — 

Calceolarias  in  1867. — As  I was  walking  over  Highbury  Hill  a few 
days  since,  and  pondering  some  remarks  of  yours  upon  the  calceolaria  in 
your  impression  of  July  61b,  it  occurred  to  me  that  cultivators  of  the 
oalceolaria  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  its  native  habitat  is  a 
position  not  very  far  beneath  the  snow  line  on  the  mountains  of  central 
South  America,  where,  while  they  are  constantly  saturated  with  water  from 
the  melting  snow,  in  that  bright  climate  rain  never  or  seldom  falls  upon 
the  foliage.  I believe  great  numbers  of  calceolarias  are  lost  by  watering 
over  the  foliage.  The  constitution  of  the  leaves  is  so  tender  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  brought  to  a focus  in  the  multitudinous  drops  of  water  covering 
the  plant,  concentrate  upon  it  a larger  amount  of  heat  than  it  can  bear,  and 
it  suddenly  perishes.  I have  seen  but  few  examples  of  disease  in  calceo- 
larias this  year,  and  those  only  in  one  place.  A neighbour  had  a two-light 
frame  full  in  60-sized  pots,  and  during  the  bright  hot  week  we  had  in  the 
early  part  of  May  about  thiity  of  them  went  off  suddenly  without  any 
apparent  reason.  Since  reading  your  remarks,  I have  thought  that  the 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  leaves  while  wet  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
death  in  this  case,  because  the  plants  were  standing  in  a position  where 
the  bright  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  would  be  concentrated  upon  them  till 
near  sunset;  and  if  they  were  watered  early  in  the  afternoon,  which  I think 
they  were,  that  fact  might  account  for  their  sudden  decease.  The  finest 
clump  of  calceolarias  I have  ever  seen  was  in  a garden  on  the  north  side 
of  Stamford  Hill.  In  this  garden  there  was  a piece  of  standing  water  all 
across  the  bottom,  and  kept  pretty  much  to  one  level,  and  the  water  from 
this  pond  infiltraied  through  the  banks,  and  stood  at  the  same  level  over 
the  whole  garden,  about  twelve  inches  from  the  surface.  In  a bed  on  the 
lawn,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  pond,  calceolarias  were  planted;  as 
soon  as  they  bad  got  hold  of  the  soil,  and  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
water  at  the  bottom,  their  progress  was  marvellous,  and  the  vigorous 
panicles  and  rich  colouring  of  the  flowers  indicated  tbeir  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  These,  as  near  as  could 
be.  were  placed  in  a position  resembling  their  native  habitat,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  clump  in  the  garden  was 
stagnant,  or  at  least  was  not  supplied  so  coniinuously  as  that  supplied  to 
those  growiog  on  tbe  mountain  sides,  which  drains  away  f om  beneath  the 
plants  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied  from  above.  The  debris  and  alluvium 
brought  down  by  the  continually  running  water  will  ba  likewise  a constant 
stimulus  to  their  growth.  I believe  few  losses  would  occur  among  this 
class  of  plants  if  your  suggestions  were  attended  to.  In  addition  to 
thorough  preparation  of  tbe  soil,  copious  waterings  among  the  plants  with- 
out wetting  the  foliage,  and  occasional  top-dressings  of  soil  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing,  will  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
most  ( ffective  plant.  WILLIAM  CHITTY. 

Stamford  Hill,  July  13,  1867. 

New  Plants  from  Equatorial  Africa. — As  I might  be  too  trouble- 
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8 >me  by  giving  full  details  of  my  new  plants  through  the  mi  d urn  of  your 
now  orowded  paper,  therefore,  in  answer  to  numerous  applicants,  I am 
publishing  a small  work  giving  a full  and  complete  history  of  the  place 
Tom  whence  the  seeds  were  brought,  the  method  of  cultivating  in  this 
ooui  try  as  adopted  by  myself,  with  diagrams  showing  the  plant  in  three 
Stages,  hoping  by  this  to  benefit  all.  I can  accommodate  a much  greater 
number  than  have  jet  applied  for  seeds  when  they  are  ready,  say  a week  or 
more,  but  cannot  take  upon  myself  the  cost  of  postage.  I name  this 
because  the  greater  number  arrive  unstamped.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  me 
to  write  a guide  until  so  many  questions  were  asked  me.  Those  who  have 
sent  stamps  will  be  furnished  with  seeds  as  early  as  possible.  Should 
more  of  your  numerous  readers  require  seeds,  books,  &c.,  I shall  charge 
Is.  Cd.  for  cost  of  same,  as  I am  only  a working  man,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration I have  the  plants  thirty-three  miles  from  my  present  residence, 
I have  already  spent  much.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  Mr.  Ilullett,  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Mechanic  and  Mirror  of  Science,  and  your  respected  self, 
shall  have  plants  as  earlv  as  convenient. — I am,  sir,  respectfully, 

4.  St.  Hilda  Street,  Hartlepool.  J.  Heselton. 

[It  is  extremely  kind  of  our  correspondent  to  make  us  a promise  of  a 
plant,  but  we  are  not  at  all  flattered  by  being  associated  with  Mr.  Hullett ; 
and  now  that  we  hear  of  a book  to  be  published,  &c.,  &c.,  &o.,  &c.,  &c.,  we 
think  it  proper  to  tell  our  readers  that  if  they  part  with  their  money  for 
book,  seeds,  or  what  else,  it  must  be  upon  their  own  responsibility  and  not 
on  ours.  We  inserted  the  first  letter  in  full  faith,  believing  Mr.  Heselton 
had  got  hold  of  something  out  of  the  common  way,  though  it  might  be  a 
plant  well  known  to  horticulturists.  We  insert  this  second  letter  in  order 
to  express  our  belief  that  he  has  got  more  than  he  can  manage,  for  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  buy  books  about  tinknown  plants  and  seeds 
that  have  no  nsme  are  very  few  indeed.  Mr.  Heselton  had  better  go  on 
with  liis  carpentering,  or  whatever  else  may  be  his  business,  and  leave  the 
seed  trade  to  those  who  understand  it.] 

Mits.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  Grape. — I am  preparing  to  plant  a 
number  of  vines  this  autumn,  and  I want  to  know  in  sufficient  time  what 
is  the  opinion  of  grape  growers  generally  in  respect  of  this  variety.  I think 
it  proper  to  say  that  I accept  the  good  character  our  Editor  has  given  it  as 
sufficient  in  respect  of  its  goodness,  and  to  the  exact  extent  to  which  he  bas 
committed  himself  to  it.  For  many  years  past  I have  never  sent  an  order 
to  a nurseryman  without  consulting  the  lists  in  the  “Garden  Oracle,”  and 
generally  speaking  my  selections  of  varieties,  especially  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, have  been  taken  from  that  work.  1 say  this  much  to  clear  myself 
of  all  suspicion  of  unpoliteness  in  asking  for  more  information  respecting 
this  grape  than  has  been  aff>rded  us  through  the  pages  of  the  Magazine. 
Is  it  quite  distinct  in  habit  and  fruit  ? Is  it  of  a good  constitution,  or  must 
we  grow  it  a few  years  and  then  discover  that  it  must  be  grafted  on  a free 
stock  to  make  it  fruitful  ? In  short,  granting  that  it  is  good  because  we 
cannot  question  the  very  high  testimony  in  its  favour,  is  it  desirable  that  in 
planting  a house  of  vines  in  a garden  where  grapes  are  grown  largely,  Mrs. 
Pince’s  Musoa*  should  be  considered  essential?  Probably  some  of  your 
West  of  England  correspondents  who  have  seen  the  variety  more  than 
once  can  tell  us  something  more  about  it.  R.  W.  P. 

Tea  Roses  at  Exhibitions. — I was  at  once  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  your  criticism  on  the  showing  of  tea  roses  in  classes  by  quietly  making 
up  a box  of  teas  for  our  local  show  a few  days  since.  I put  together  a 
magnificent  lot  of  flowers,  and,  as  you  say,  they  looked  tame,  and  it  was  a 
disparagement  to  their  beauty  to  show  them  side  by  side  without  proper 
relief.  As  I was  not  tied  by  a schedule,  but  was  going  in  for  an  extra,  I 
fitted  up  three  boxes  instead  of  one,  using  bigh-coloured  roses,  such  as 
Cha'l  s Lefebvre,  Victor  Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo,  &o.,  &c.,  with  teas  intermixed 
The  effect  was  charming.  A Devoniensis  or  Homer  seated  in  the  midst 
of  three  cr  four  crimson,  rose  coloured,  and  purple  flowers,  is  something  to 
see,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  it,  but  the  same  two  roses  side  by  side  are 
agreeable  only  to  the  rosarian,  who  looks  at  the  make  and  shape  of  single 
flowers,  and  not  to  the  effect  of  grouping.  It  is  easy  to  overdo  a good  idea, 
and  when  we  have  special  classes  for  teas,  mosses,  &c.,  &o,,  I fancy 
the  idea  of  a rose  show  is  overdone.  Sub  Rosa. 


Xclu  fJlants* 

— > — 

In  the  June  and  July  Nos.  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  occur  figures  and 
descriptions  of  the  following: — 

Amaryllis  pardina. — A splendid  species,  obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
through  their  collector,  Mr.  Pearce.  It  is  a native  of  Peru.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size ; the  colour  gamboge-yellow,  covered  all  over  with  small 
red  spots. 

Bletia  Sherrattiana. — The  prettiest  of  the  true  Bletias,  a native  of  Now 
Granada.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  of  a dozen  or  more  ; they 
are  of  a purplish  rose  colour. 

Billbcrgia  sphacelata. — A handsome  Bromeliaceous  plant,  conspicuous 
for  its  crown  of  leaves,  each  from  four  to  five  feet  long ; the  flowers  are 
rose  colour. 

Stemonacanthus  Pearcei. — A fine  Acanthaceous  shrub,  with  ovate  lan- 
ceolate leaves  five  to  six  inches  long,  and  axillary  clusters  of  scarlet 
flowers. 

Dcndrobium  macrophyllum  var.  Veitchianum,  described  as  the  truo  I). 
macrophyllum  of  A.  Richard. 

Jjraba  violacea.— A pretty  species  of  this  generally  humble  genus.  It 
is  a native  of  the  lofiiest  parts  of  the  Andes  to  which  any  flowering  plant 
attains.  It  is  of  neat  shrubby  habit,  with  terminal  clusters  of  crimson- 
purple  flowers. 

lpomaa  Gerrardi — This  is  the  “wild  cotton"  of  Natal.  It  is  a fine 
perennial  species  of  Ipomata,  requiring  intermediate  or  stove  heat;  the 
flowers  are  large,  salver  shaped,  pure  whitp. 

Itudyea  macrophy/la. — A magnificont  stove  shrub  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  flowered  in  Messrs.  A.  Henderson’s  nursery  in  March  of  this  year. 
The  leaves  are  obovate  oblong,  one  to  two  feet  in  length  ; the  flowers  are 
Cylindrical,  cream-white,  and  collected  into  a globose  head  as  large  ns  a fist. 

Epxdcndrum  Coopcrianum. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Epidendrums. 
It  is  a Brazilian  plant,  and  grows  readily  in  the  Caltleya  house.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a short  crowded  raceme;  sepals  and  petals  yellowish 
brown,  the  lip  bright,  rose. 

Gloxinia  liypocyrtijlora. — A beautiful  species,  with  cordate  leaves  of  n 
brilliant  green,  distinctly  marked  with  yellowish  or  whitish  veins;  the 
flowers  are  the  size  of  a smull  cherry,  brilliant  orange  and  orange-rod. 


to 

— « — 

Wall  Fruit  in  Yorkshire. — Perseverantia. — The  forty  yards  of  wall  you 
propose  to  build  will  accommodate  six  trees,  large,  at  20  feet  apart,  and 
live  small  trees  in  the  mid-distances  between  them.  These  last  will  have 
to  be  removed  when  the  permanent  trees  have  made  some  progress.  The 
following  varieties  are  recommended  for  the  permanent  furnishing  of  this 
wall  : Hemskirk  Apricot,  Downton  Nectarine,  Snlhamstead  Peach,  Den- 
niston’s  Superb,  Guthrie’s  Green  Gage,  and  Diamond  Plums,  For  five 
dwarf  trees  to  plant  in  the  intervals  we  should  recommend  Morello  and 
May  Duke  Cherries,  Mirabelle  Plum,  Pitmaston  Nectarine,  Roman  Nec- 
tarine. We  should  prefer  a 15-feet  hollow  wall  to  a flued  wall.  Of  late 
years  cheap  glass  has  put  flued  walls  out  of  favour,  and  they  have  never 
been  of  much  value.  The  hollow  wall  (Silverlock’s  system)  is  warmer 
and  drier  than  a wall  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  costs  considerably 
less  in  the  first  instance ; so  there  are  positive  advantages  in  adopting  it. 
The  Sylvester  system  requires  the  wall  to  be  9 inches  thick,  with  piers  of  14 
inches  thick  at  every  20  feet.  The  wall  and  piers  are  all  built  brick-on- 
edge,  with  good  mortar  and  the  best  work.  The  bricks  are  laid  with  their 
faces  and  ends  alternating,  which  gives  immense  strength  to  the  construc- 
tion, and  encloses  within  the  work  an  immense  body  of  air.  There  are 
many  grave  objections  to  flued  walls,  such  as  the  following:  In  calm  mild 
weather  much  of  the  heat  is  lost  by  the  exposure  of  the  wall  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  wind  and  rain  sweep  away  the  heat  so  fast  that  there  is  a 
great  consumption  of  fuel  for  a very  precarious  result.  In  the  event  of  a 
sudden  blast  of  cold  weather — a not  uncommon  occurrence — after  the  fires 
have  been  put  out  for  the  season,  the  trees  suffer  more  than  if  they  had 
never  had  help  at  all.  On  the  other  band,  hot  walls  have  in  many  cases 
proved  of  great  value  in  spring  to  assist  the  early  growth  and  bloom,  and 
in  autumn  to  promote  ripening  of  the  wood,  but  for  promoting  the  matu- 
ration of  the  fruit  they  are  of  no  use  at  all. 

Roses  in  Yorkshire.— Yorks. — The  following  climbing  roses  of  good 
quality  are  likely  to  do  well  on  a good  wall  in  your  climate  : Devoniensis, 
Lamarque,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  and  any  of  the  vigorous  growing  hybrid  perpetuals. 

W.  D.,  Lennoxtown. — The  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer  does  not  sell, 
and  would  not  sell  under  any  circumstances,  except  perhaps  in  the  event 
of  a large  offer  for  the  whole  collection, 

Datura  ceratocaulon. — Wylde  Green. — Probably  in  a brisk  heat  the  seed 
would  have  germinated.  These  seeds  keep  good  many  years  ; therefore 
we  do  not  think  you  bad  bad  seed.  As  for  the  Everlasting  Pea,  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  that  is  to  sow  it  on  a sheltered  border,  and  leave  it  alone. 
If  you  have  any  of  the  seed  left,  sow  it  now  an  inch  deep,  and  wait. 
Next  time  you  try  the  Datura,  sow  it  early  on  a good  hotbed,  and  get  the 
plants  forward,  so  as  to  be  planted  out  strong  at  the  end  of  May,  unless 
to  be  flowered  in  pots. 

G.  W.  M. — Pay  no  attention  to  the  nonsense  they  tell  you  about  the 
thickness  of  the  parent  stem,  and  all  that.  Just  go  on  growing  your  vines 
in  a reasonable  manner,  and  you  will  have  a reasonable  return  in  the 
share  nf  fruit. 

Pit  for  Compost. — T.  P.,  Marylebone  Road. — Form  the  pit  of  brickwork 
in  a quite  dry  place  under  cover.  If  exposed  to  the  weather  or  to  the  drain- 
age of  water,  the  best  of  compost  is  soon  spoiled.  Do  not  go  mixing 
manure,  ashes,  soapsuds,  &c.,  &c.,  but  get  good  rotten  dung,  sweet  turfy 
mellow  loam,  clean  sand,  and  be  content.  Amateurs  unaccustomed  to 
the  practical  work  of  gardening  in  extenso  make  dreadful  mistakes  in  com- 
pounding composts,  and  then  think  it  hard  their  plants  should  perish.  If 
they  would  be  content  with  wholesome  and  unmistakeable  ingredients  for 
their  composts,  they  would  have  no  trouble. 

J.  Thomas. — The  variegated-leaved  Heliotrope  is  extremely  pretty,  the 
young  leaves  being  of  a creamy  amber  colour,  and  the  older  leaves  freely 
blotched  and  splashed  with  white  or  gray.  We  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Salter  that  several  variegated  heliotropes  have  been  tried,  and  never  proved 
of  any  use. 

Lapageria  rosea. — F.  L. — This  beautiful  plant  requires  a cool,  light,  airy 
house,  a bed  of  gritty  peat,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  In  these 
few  words  you  have  an  entire  code  of  culture.  Many  have  attempted  to 
grow  this  plant  in  pots,  but  with  very  small  success  ; others  have  attempted 
to  force  it  with  heat,  and  have  failed,  but  the  simple  cool  culture  we 
recommend  never  fails,  and  whoever  can  spare  a few  square  yards  of  the 
roof  of  a cool  house,  and  make  a peat- bed  large  enough  to  bold  two  or 
three  barrow-loads  of  soil,  may  grow  it  to  perfection.  In  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  of  December  1,  1862,  will  be  found  a ooncise  treatise  on  the 
cuhivation  of  this  fine  plant. 

Asparagus  Bed. — George. — A well-made  asparagus  bed  will  last  a life- 
time if  taken  proper  care  of.  It  is  a good  plan  to  remove  the  seed  while 
green,  as  it  prevents  the  growth  of  seedling  plants  between  the  rows,  and 
which  only  makes  work  to  weed  them  out. 

Winter  Flowers  and  Plunging  Plants. — George. — For  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  secure  plenty  of  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Aeaoia  grandis, 
Gauntlet  Pelargoniums,  Eoheveria  secunda,  Tree  Carnations,  Cytisus 
Atleeana  and  raoemosa,  Daphne  indica  odors,  and  Czar  Violets.  For  the 
border  which  requires  plunging  plants  to  follow  hyacinths,  secure  a suffi- 
cient number  of  potted  plants  of  Alyssum  saxatile  compactum,  Iberis  sera- 
pervireDs,  Dielytra  speotabilis,  Aubretia  purpurea,  Saxifrage  hypnoides, 
Golden-tipped  Stonecrop,  Ranunculus  ficaria,  and  look  after  Anemone  ful- 
gens,  with  a view  to  get  up  a stock  from  seed,  should  you  ever  obtain  a 
plant  tn  begin  with. 

Budding  on  the  Brier. — C.  H.  B. — Tn  suoh  weather  as  wo  had  all  the 
past  week,  budding  was  profitable  work  where  the  briers  were  fit  for  it. 
We  always  prefer  young  thin  briers  for  special  purposes,  but  serviceable 
trees  may  bo  made  out  of  briers  of  any  kind  ; the  grand  thing  is  to  grow 
them  liberally  in  every  respeot.  Your  friend  will  make  better  progress  by 
seeing  the  operation  once  performed  than  by  all  tho  book  teaching  avail- 
able. All  these  matters  are  treated  in  full  in  tho  “ Rose  Book  ;”  we  cannot 
enter  into  them  largely  now,  having  done  so  in  1804.  The  original  naino 
of  Celine  Forestier  was  Lysias.  The  beautiful  Noisette  Triomphe  do 
Rennes  flowers  finely  at  Stoke  Newington,  so  we  presume  it  muy  be  con- 
sidered a town  rose.  


Sense  lunisns  to  tii a O aii iikn kr'h  Maoazinr  wbo  desire  tn  extend  Its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, mi  I me  willing  to  tnlenmt  thom«olven  tn  i>ronwtlng  Its  still  widor  circulation,  can 
materially  further  this  objeot  by  rending  to  tho  publisher  tho  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  llioy  think  are  likely  to  become  subscribers,  who  will  forward  to  each  »sr  kcimkn 
copy  froo.  A stamp  must  accompany  each  n»\ne  and  nddrosa  aont,  to  cover  the  postage 
of  tho  specimen  copy. 
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Fasciation  and  hypertrophy,  though  properly  regarded  by, 
physiologists  as  forms  of  disease,  produce  results  which  the  horti- 
culturist accepts  as  adding  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  cultivated 
plants.  Arboriculturists  are  familiar  with  the  bunched  bird-nest 
kind  of  growths  so  common  on  the  birch  and  fir,  and  which  are 
usually  attributed  to  the  development  of  “ accessory  buds;”  these 
becoming  more  or  less  united,  assume  a thickened  or  flattened  pro- 
cess. In  other  cases  unions  of  stems  take  place,  and  there  are 
everywhere  to  be  found  examples  of  fasciated  Asparagus,  Celosia, 
and  Ranunculus  bulbosus.  Less  common  than  these  are  fasciated 
forms  of  Hieracium  cerinthoides  and  Carduus  palustris.  We  once 
walked  for  miles  along  a country  road  which  was  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  a continuous  line  of  common  Thistles,  all  of  which  had 
fasciated  stems  and  flower-heads,  a most  remarkable  mass  of  mon- 
sters. We  have  at  the  present  time  in  the  trial  ground  at  Stoke 
Newington  a variety  of  garden  Pea  with  a fasciated  stem  as  broad 
as  three  fingers,  consisting  of  some  half-dozen  or  more  stems 


The  India  House  Bam,. — In  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  account  of  the  India 
IIouso  ball,  speaking  of  the  floral  decorations,  he  says,  “ We  were  favoured  by 
the  authorities  of  the  national  gardens  at  Kew,  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  curator  of  those  gardens,  Mr.  Smith,  with  many  beautiful  and 
very  valuable  plants ; and  by  tho  Horticultural  Society,  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  Eylcs,  with  a precious  van-load  from  their  London  conser- 
vatories; but  tho  real  onus  of  tho  supply  rested  on  the  broad  shoulders  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  King’s  Read,  Chelsea.  Tho  formation  and 
equipment  of  tho  beautiful  cascades  and  fountains,  the  parterres  and  flower 
baskets,  tho  waving  groves  of  exotics,  and  the  vases  of  bloom  which  met  tho 
eye  almost  wherever  it  turned,  were  due  to  them  ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  never  left  off  work  from  the  time  they  received  the  order  to 
preparo  to  the  moment  when  tho  first  visitor  entered  the  ball-room.” 

The  Last  ExinniTioN  op  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society  for  tho 
year  18G7  will  take  place  at  Old  Trafford,  in  close  proximity  to  the  grand 
show  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society,  August  27th  to 
31st.  The  Council  of  the  Manchester  Botanic  Society  have  resolved  to  hold 
a great  show  during  the  Whitsun  week  of  1868,  and  have  already  obtained  a 
sufficient  guarantee  in  respect  of  the  risk  to  be  incurred.  The  sum  at  present 
voted  for  prizes  is  £1,000,  which  may  possibly  be  added  to  ere  the  schedule 
is  issued.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  other  society  capable  of  competing  with 
this  will  fix  upon  the  same  date  for  a great  exhibition  next  year,  for  such 
competition  is  simply  vexatious,  and  more  or  less  injurious  to  both  pirties. 
The  Manchester  folks  have  announced  their  intention  in  good  time,  io  there 
is  really  no  excuse  for  the  damage  of  their  project  by  the  selection  of  the 
same  date  by  any  other  powerful  corporation.  ^ 


17  inches. 


Sedum  vikescens,  Cockscomb  Form. 


united,  and  with  all  the  branches  and  tendrils  of  those  stems 
radiating  from  the  summit  in  a regular  manner,  like  the  ribs  of  an 
umbrella.  Lord  Wellington  Hyacinth  is  peculiarly  liable  to  pro- 
duce compound  spikes  of  flowers  proceeding  from  two  or  three 
stems  united  in  one,  and  showing  by  deep  furrow-like  sutures 
where  the  junction  can  be  traced. 

A few  months  ago  we  obtained  from  Mr.  Ware,  of  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  a fasciated  form  of  Sedum  virescens, 
which  very  soon  afterwards  attained  to  unusual  dimensions,  and  a 
beauty  quite  remarkable  for  an  abnormal  development.  We  present 
our  readers  with  a figure  of  the  plant,  which,  at  the  time  it  was 
sketched,  measured  exactly  seventeen  inches  between  the  two  ex- 
treme points  of  its  cockscomb  head.  If  all  the  convolutions  had 
been  measured,  the  full  linear  breadth  of  the  head  would  have  been 
about  thirty-five  to  forty  inches,  so  densely  was  it  frilled  on  the 
margin.  The  leafage  was  abundant,  but  contracted  into  tooth-like 
processes,  which  added  to  its  beauty  and  enhanced  its  frill-like 
peculiarity.  In  the  figure,  a few  sprigs  of  natural  growth  may 
be  seen  on  the  right  hand  of  the  central  lobe  of  the  cockscomb. 
Sedum  virescens  (in  common  with  other  small-leaved  Sedums)  fre- 
quently presents  itself  in  a fasciated  form,  but  the  example  before 
us  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  symmetry,  and  extravagant  convolu- 
tions. 
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The  Harvest  has  become  general  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  promises  to  be  magnificent.  The  weather  is 
exceedingly  favourable.  The  Triester  Zeitung  states  that  during  the  last 
few  days  considerable  orders  for  grain  bad  arrived  from  England,  and  the 
8gents  sent  by  the  corn  merchants  to  Hungary  in  consequence  had  already 
bought  up  more  than  two  millions  of  metzen — nearly  four  million  bushels. 
The  French  have  been  making  large  purchases,  chiefly  in  Hungary,  for 
some  time  past. 

Mr.  G.  Horne,  Assistant-Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  the 
Mauritius,  has  sent  in  a very  interesting  report  of  his  visit  to  Ceylon,  in 
which  he  has  given  a practical  description  ot  the  cultivation  of  Cinchona, 
Coffee,  and  Tea,  likely  to  be  very  useful  in  the  colonies.  This  report  has 
been  published  in  the  Government  Gazette , and  an  abridgment  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  present  issue.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  proofs  this 
intelligent  officer  has  given  of  his  capacity  for  the  post  he  oocupies. 

For  the  information  conveyed  in  last  week’s  issue,  that  “ Palms  form 
seed,’’  we  are  indebted  to  the  printer.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  palms  form 
seed  in  common  with  other  flowering  plants,  but  the  heading  written  for 
the  article  was  “ Palms  from  Seed,’’  the  object  of  Mr.  Prosper’s  paper 
being  to  show  how  palms  were  raised  from  seed.  Printers  have  a great 
dread  of  putting  into  type  what  is  plainly  written,  hence  many  of  the 
blunders  in  scientific  literature.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  last  week 
(p.  761,  c.  third  line  from  bottom),  we  hear  of  a pelargonium  called 
“Flower  o Spriga.”  We  could  find  such  examples  in  plenty  in  searching 
through  the  Field  and  the  Farmer,  but  it  would  be  poor  sport.  Let  us  not, 
however,  be  too  proud  to  receive  from  the  printer  the  information  that 
“ palms  form  seed.” 
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Abtistio  Bouquets. — The  Quardiansnys: — “ Our  lady  readers,  no  doubt, 
are  aware  that  the  construction  of  a bouquet  is  a thing  which  ought,  not  to 
be  attempted  except  on  an  artistic  principle.  Now,  it  is  an  established 
principle  of  art  that  in  a bouquet  those  colours  which  are  called  ‘ comple- 
mentary’ look  better  than  such  as  are  ordinarily  said  to  ‘harmonize.’ 
But  how  are  our  fair  readers  to  set  the  rule  for  ascertaining  what  are 
‘complementary’  colours?  We  take  the  following  solution  of  this 
knotty  point  from  Land  and  Water,  humbly  suggesting  to  them  to  test  it 
for  themselves Cut  out  a circular  piece  of  the  petal  of  any  flower  and 
put  it  on  ‘white  ’ paper,  look  at  it  fixedly  for  a few  seconds  with  ‘ one’ 
eye,  then  look  off  the  colour  on  to  a piece  of  white  paper,  and  you  will  see 
a bright  ring  of  another  colour  ; that  ring  or  circle  is  the  right  comple- 
mentary colour  or  contrast  to  the  colour  in  the  petal.”  We  may  well 
have  hideous  bouquets  while  this  bosh  about  “complementary”  colours  is 
offered  as  a doctrine  for  the  formation  of  them.  Where  are  the  compli- 
mentary colours  in  a bride’s  bouquet?  yet  what  more  beautiful  when  well 
made? 


Testimonial  to  Mb.  Bbuce  Findlay. — We  have  received  a circular 
bearing  the  signature  of  Mr.  Henry  Whitworth,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
invite  subscriptions  to  a fund  intended  to  be  devoted  to  a testimonial  to 
Mr.  Findlay.  The  promoters  of  this  movement  have  the  approval  and 
assistance  of  the  council  of  the  Society,  and  they  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  a ready  and  liberal  response  to  their  appeal,  not  only  from  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Society,  but  from  “ others  who  have  been  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  Mr.  Findlay.”  The  admirable  management  of 
everything  connected  with  the  recent  great  exhibition  at  Manchester 
affords  ample  justification  for  the  initiation  of  this  movement,  which,  we 
feel  assured,  will  be  appreciated  by  exhibitors  generally  throughout  the 
country.  Probably  the  highest  claim  Mr.  Findlay  has  upon  Manchester 
itself  is  his  admirable  management  of  the  beautiful  gardens  at  Old 
TrafTord,  which,  alas  ! Manchester  does  not  value  as  it  should,  or  we  should 
not  hear  of  the  society  being  encumbered  by  debt.  Communications  on  the 
subject  of  the  Findlay  testimonial  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Whitworth,  Carlton 
Buildings,  Cooper  Street,  Manchester ; or  to  Mr.  Kichard  Haworth,  Old 
Trafford,  Manchester. 


The  late  Sib  William  Hookeb. — A memorial  tablet,  of  beautiful 
design,  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  Palgrave,  enclosing  a cast  in  “Wedgwood 
ware  ” of  Mr.  Woolner’s  medallion  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker,  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  Kew  Church,  near  the  grave  of  the  famous  botanist. 
The  medallion  occupies  the  centre  of  a composition  of  panels  that  are  deco- 
rated with  ferns,  &c.,  in  low  relief,  the  fronds  being  arranged  so  that  their 
lines  harmonize  with  their  position  on  the  monument;  the  panels  are 
divided,  and  mounted  in  mouldings  of  white  marble.  The  portrait  is  of 
white,  on  a ground  of  smalt  blue,  the  foliage  of  white  on  a delicate  green ; 
buff  is  used  for  certain  minor  panels  which  appear  round  the  head,  and, 
like  their  more  important  companions,  are  decorated  with  ferns.  Apart 
from  the  medallion,  the  charm  of  this  work  is  in  the  exquisitely  delicate 
execution  of  the  fronds,  which  have  been  modelled  with  the  utmost 
elegance  and  sense  of  natural  grace  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  whose  skill  has  been 
noted  before  by  us  on  account  of  a monument  in  Eeigate  churchyard.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  subtle  beauty  of  outline,  the 
quiet  loveliness  of  the  curves,  and  the  wealth  of  delicate  contours  which 
appear  in  this  remarkable  specimen  of  modelling. 


Foliation  and  Flowering  of  Trees. — Mr.  T.  L.  Plant  has  published 
in  the  Medical  Times  the  following  table,  from  nineteen  years’  observations, 
showing  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  on  which  the  foliage  or  blossom  of 
various  trees  has  commenced  expanding,  compared  with  the  same  obser- 


vations  in  1867 ; — 

Balsam  Poplar  ( Populus  balsamifera ) 

Larch  (Abies  Larix ) 

Horse-chestnut  (rEsculus  Hippocastanum) ... 

Sycamore  (Acer  Pscudo-platanus) 

Damson  blossom  (Primus  domesti ca)  

Lime  (Tilia  europaa) 

Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica)  

Spanish  ohestnut  (Castancajjcsca) 

Oak  (( iuercus  robur)  

Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior)  

Mulberry  (Morns  nigra)  


Earliest. 

Latest. 

1867. 

March  6 .. 

„ April  19  .. 

. April  15 

March  21  ., 

,.  April  11  .. 

..  April  14 

March  17 

April  19  .. 

. April  19 

March  28  . 

..  April  23  ., 

. April  25 

March  28  .. 

. May  13  .. 

..  April  17 

April  6 . . 

. May  2 . 

..  April  30 

April  19  . 

..  May  7 ., 

,.  May  1 

April  20  ., 

May  20  .. 

,.  May  4 

April  10  . 

..  May  20  .. 

. May  3 

May  13 

Juno  14  ., 

May  10 

May  12  . 

..  June  23  ., 

,.  May  16 

The  Mangbove. — At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Botanio 
Society,  the  Secretary  reported  that  the  society  had  received  several  young 
growing  plants  of  the  mangrove  (ll/iizophora  Mangle)  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  first  that  had  been  brought  to  this  country  alive.  They  were  indebted 
for  their  safe  arrival  to  the  great  care  taken  of  them  by  the  officers  of  the 
Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Bucket  Company. 


Cueious  Alleged  Discovery  in  Floriculture. — A Correspondent 
writes  as  lollows : “I  see  many  notices  in  the  papers  of  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  horticulture  uddrebsed  to  the  gobemouchcs.  I observe  that  jou 
treat  these  as  they  deserve,  and  I am  very  glad  you  gave  Mr.  Heselton  a 
word  of  good  advice  respecting  his  wonders.  I have  cut  the  enclosed  from 
the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  Oct.  3,  1803  ; if  reprinted,  1 think  it  might 
serve  to  put  the  public  on  their  guard  against  a contemplated  scheme  of 
swindling  respecting  which  rumours  are  afloat — It  is  said  that  Muyor 
Tiemann,  at  his  paint  factory  at  Manhattanville,  lias  accidentally  mado  a 
discovery  which  threatens  to  revolutionize  horticulture.  One  of  the  factory 
hands  having  thrown  some  liquid  green  paint,  of  a particular  kind,  011  a 
flower-hed  occupied  by  white  anemones,  the  flowers  have  since  made 
their  appearance  with  petals  as  green  as  grass.  The  paint  had  in  it  a pecu- 
liar and  very  penetrating  chemicul  mixture,  which  Mr.  Tiemann  bus  since 
applied,  with  other  colours,  to  other  plants,  annual,  benniul,  uud  of  the  shrub 
kind,  “the  rebult  being  iuvariubly  thut  the  flowers  so  watered  took  the  hue 
of  the  liquid  deposited  at  their  roots."  By  commencing  experiments  early 
next  year,  during  seed-time,  and  upplymg  different  colours,  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  soon  be  enubled  to  “ puiut  the  lily.’’  This,  however  wo  can  per- 
sonally testify — that  charcoal  put  to  the  roots  of  dahlias  and  other  flowering 
plants  will  redden  them  vividly,  flowers  neuily  white  being  thus  turnod  to  u 
deep  red,  sometimes  altogether,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  a little  lighter 
hue  in  half-a-dozen  varieties,  from  one  and  tlio  same  root.  It  bus  been 
repeated,  and  with  success,  for  soverul  seasons  in  Franco,  having  ad- 
mittedly been  tried  there  in  consequence  of  reading  the  paragraph.  [Tho 
trader  is  requested  to  notice  that  this  “ strange  story  ’’  comes  from  the 
western  side  of  the  Allan. ic.-Fn,] 


BRIE  COMTE  ROBERT  ROSE  SHOW. 

This  exhibition,  notices  of  whioh  have  appeared  in  several  of  your  con 
temporaries,  came  off  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
very  different  affair  to  what  might  have  been  expeoted  from  the  accounts 
of  it  which  have  been  spread  abroad.  Brie  Comte  Eobert  is  situated  in  a 
very  pleasant  oountry,  twenty  miles  or  so  from  Paris — a country  without 
hedges  or  walls  or  ditches,  yet  picturesque  and  pretty,  from  the  number  of 
fruit  trees  dotted  over  the  land,  and  with  the  ears  of  ripening  wheat  bend- 
ing into  the  straight  well  made  roads — a country  with  rich  sandy  loam  and 
gentle  hills  like  parts  of  Kent,  but  for  the  main  part  covered  with  wide 
level  spreads  of  wheat  and  vines.  Brio  Comte  Eobert  is  an  ordinary  and 
rather  straggling  little  French  town,  with  an  interesting  old  church,  traced 
with  the  beautiful  art  of  the  olden  time,  and  gray  with  the  lichens  of  a 
thousand  years;  and,  finally,  Brie  Comte  Eobert  has  a fete  and  rose  show, 
as  all  the  world  has  been  informed  of  late.  The  rose  show,  although 
pretty  and  remarkable  of  its  kind,  is  not  quite  a marvel,  but  simply  an 
adjunct  of  the  village  fair.  Now,  the  fHe  of  a small  place  place  like  this  is 
not,  at  first  sight,  or  when  examined  in  detail,  a thing  to  be  enraptured 
with.  Imagine  a grassy  yard  or  small  field,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  a 
few  tables  and  the  small  hut  of  a person  who  divines  the  future ; and  here, 
and  all  around,  a lot  of  small,  meagre,  clout-covered  tents  occupied  with 
various  things,  from  temporary  restaurants  and  ginger-bread  stalls  down 
to  diminutive  billiards  and  little  dodges  where  the  yokels  of  the  district 
invest  a sou  a time,  and  now  and  then  win  a little  work  of  art  worth  about 
a centime.  Imagine,  in  short,  the  mildest  and  smallest  corner  of  Donny- 
brook  fair  with  every  drop  of  “ divilmint  ’’  squeezed  out  of  it,  and  you  have 
a pretty  good  idea  of  the  sight  that  greeted  my  eyes  as  I entered  the  show- 
yard  of  Brie  Comte  Eobert. 

But  at  one  end  there  was  a very  large  oblong  tent,  and  on  entering  that 
a very  different  sight  presented  itself.  There  all  was  fragrance  and  beau- 
tiful colour.  The  roses  were  all  arranged  on  the  ground,  in  a bed  about 
six  feet  wide  around  the  interior  of  the  tent,  and  many  rows  deep,  each 
kind  being  generally  inserted  in  a little  earthenware  bottle — the  sandy  bed 
which  had  been  thrown  up  covered  with  young  green  barley,  sown  ten  days 
or  so  before;  and  the  effect  was  very  pleasing.  It  was,  indeed,  better  than 
when  we  see  them  arranged  on  tables  or  stages.  In  the  centre  of  the  tent 
were  several  raised  beds  and  borders  covered  with  roses  plunged  in  moss, 
and  busts  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France.  These  central  beds 
looked  distinct  and  pretty,  from  being  composed  of  fine  red  roses  margined 
with  a line  of  white  ones,  and  vice  versd.  It  would  be  wearisome  and 
useless  to  give  the  names  of  the  endless  varieties  shown.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  exhibitors  (who  are  mostly  people  who  grow  roses  largely  to 
sell  to  Parisian  nurserymen)  emulated  in  quantity  rather  than  in  quality 
— one  cultivation  showing  as  many  as  600  varieties  of  roses.  Of  course, 
the  cultivation  of  such  a number  implies  the  keeping  of  a great  number  of 
very  bad  sorts.  Any  good  rose  shown  is  to  be  had  abundantly  in  England, 
for  as  soon  as  a good  one  is  raised  in  France  a stock  of  it  is  secured  by 
English  rose  growers.  Quantities  of  the  fine  rose  Marechal  Niel  were 
shown,  a variety  which  has  long  since  been  recommended  in  your  columns, 
and  is  now  becoming  universally  diffused.  There  was,  however,  one  dis- 
tinctly new  rose  shown — Clemen.ce  Eaoux.  It  is  in  colour  that  it  is  pecu- 
liar, being  of  a rosy  pmk  suffused  and  marbled  with  white,  so  that  it  looks 
like  some  camellias.  This  is  all  that  requires  to  be  said  about  this  mucli- 
talked-of  show.  Vebtumnus,  in  “ The  Field," 


LEICESTER  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

Leicester  show  was  held  July  9th  and  10th,  on  the  raoe-course.  Though 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  the  race-course  is  not  the  place  for  a flower  show, 
for  there  is  not  a tree  or  vestige  of  shade  of  any  description ; the  ground 
is  rough  as  a fallow  field,  and  the  expense  of  boarding  the  ground  round 
is  enormous.  I think  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester  who  would  willingly  let  the  show  be  held  in  their  paddocks  or 
parks,  which  would  save  all,  or  a great  part,  of  the  expense  of  fencing,  and 
be  a treat  to  the  inhabitants  of  Leicester  besides.  The  show  was  not  a 
large  one,  but  the  productions  were  very  good  upon  the  whole.  Class  B, 
for  amateurs,  showed  a very  great  falling  off;  and  Class  A (cottagers)  was 
not  so  large  as  usual.  The  weather  for  once  was  beautifully  fine;  a wet 
day  being  almost  certain  for  Leicester  show,  it  was  quite  a treat,  whioh 
brought  many  visitors,  though  not  enough  for  so  large  a town,  the  receipts 
for  the  two  days  being  only  £165;  and  I think  if  there  was  a balloon 
ascent,  or  Mackney,  or  some  attraction  more  than  just  the  show,  there 
would  be  a much  larger  attendance  of  visitors.  This  is  a sensational  age, 
and  if  we  have  not  something  new  we  are  tired  and  dissatisfied.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  principal  things  exhibited : — Class  C,  for  gen- 
tlemen’s gardeners,  12  miscellaneous  : 1st,  Mr.  Bolton,  gardener  to  IV. 
Worswick,  Esq.,  with  Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  good  ; Vinca  ooulata, 
Caladium  Chantinii,  good;  Stephanotis  floribunda,  light;  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Medinilla  magnifies,  with  32  spikes,  fine ; Plumbago  capensis, 
Erythrina  ctista-galli,  9 spikes,  good;  Maranta  zebrina,  not  good ; Sphero- 
gyne  latifolia,  beautiful ; and  Caladium  argyrites,  good.  A good  2nd,  Mr.  T. 
Charlesworth,  West  Bridge  Dye  Works,  with  Caladium  Chantinii  and  Bel- 
leymeii,  good ; Clorodendron  Balfourii,  very  good,  with  its  beautiful  bracts 
of  Danish  oolours,  and  the  only  one  in  the  show;  Allamanda  Hendersonii, 
fine;  Croton  pictum,  Plumbago  capensis,  Cissus  discolor,  Anthurium 
grandis,  good  ; Ebyncospermum  jasminoides,  Ananassa  sativa  variegata, 
rather  stale;  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Alooasia  metallica,  fine. — 6 Plants  ; 
1st,  Mr.  Staples,  gardener  to  J.  Harries,  Esq.,  with  Lilium  auraturn,  Hoya 
bella,  nice;  Maranta  zebrina,  Caladium  Chantinii,  Begonia  parvitolia,  and 
Stephanotis  floribunda.  2nd,  John  Thorpe,  Liitlethorpe. — 4 Plants:  1st, 
Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Capt.  Poohin,  with  Pteris  longifolia,  Caladium 
Wigbtii,  Clerodendron  fallax,  and  the  best  Ehynoospermum  jasminoides 
in  tho  show.  2nd,  Mr.  George  Geary,  gardener  to  W.  Brooks,  Esq. — 
Gloxinias  woro  shown  by  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Staples:  1st,  Mr.  Staples, 
with  beautiful  plunts  and  well  flowered  of  the  following — Loveliness,  Ma- 
jestic, Magnilica,  Stellate,  Sir  Hugo,  and  Leon  de  Frcmmenville,  with  80 
flowers.  Mr.  Bolton  2nd. — Aohimenea : Mr.  Staples  1st,  with  five  plants 
of  A.  Verschalleltii  grandilloru,  longillora,  Dentonia,  Carl  Wollutth,  and 
Dazzle ; Mr.  Bolton  a good  2nd. — Pelargoniums  wore  shown  nice  and  fresh 
for  tho  lateness  of  the  season:  1st,  Mr.  Lambort,  with  Bose  Celestial, 
Madame  Lomiohez,  lmperatrioe  Eugenie,  William  Bull,  Oloth-of-Silvcr,  and 
Louis  Miollez.  2nd,  Mr.  Bolton  ; 3rd,  Mr.  Burton,  gardener  to  C.  Noon, 
Esq. — 0 Bedding  Geraniums  : 1st, Mr.  Bolton,  with  Eugenio  Mezard,  Fire- 
ball, Vuuohor,  Christine,  Golden  Fleeoe,  and  Lord  Pulmorstou.  2nd, 
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John  Tborpe,  wiili  Jean  Vtiljoan,  Clipper,  Mrw.  l'ollook,  Snowball,  Clloiro 
do  Nanoy,  and  Excellent. — 9 Orohida:  Mr.  Brookliurat,  Hardener  to  A. 
Tumor,  Esq.,  lat,  with  throo  of  Ilia  Regenl'a  Park  homes,  viz  , f.iolia 
purpurata,  Saooolubium  lSUiniei  mu  jus,  ami  Aerifies  alllno,  all  lino. — 0 Ferns : 
lat,  Mr.  Bolton,  with  froah  plants  of  Adiuntum  formoaa,  l’toris  iirgyrea, 
Blochnum  coroovadonse,  Plilebodium  aurouin,  Stenoohloana  soandens, 
and  Adiantum  cunoatum.  2nd,  Mr.  Lambert. — 0 Lycopods:  1st,  Mr. 
Staplea,with  formoaa, rue-duni,  donticuIatu,Htolonifera,  Wildenovii,  and  oom- 
paola  ereota.  2nd,  Mr.  Bolton. — (i  Fuchsias  : lat,  Mr.  Burton  ; 2nd,  Mr. 
Evans;  3rd,  Mr.  Staples. 

Fruit  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  Sago,  gardener  to  Earl  Howe  ; 
Mr.  Henderson,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Beaumont;  Mr.  1’.  Braycott,  and 
Mr.  W.  Drayi-.  it. 

Cut  Flowors  were  generally  very  good,  roses  particularly  so  for  the  very 
hot  weather  we  have  had,  which  formed  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  exhibition.  In  the  Nurserymen’s  Class,  48  Hoses,  open  to  all  Eng- 
land : 1st,  Mr.  B.  Cam,  Colchester,  very  fine;  2nd,  Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis 
and  Co. ; 3rd,  Mr.  \V.  Drayoott,  Huraberstone. — 24  Hoses,  gentlemen’s 
gardeners,  open  to  all  England  : 1st,  Mr.  H.  Drayoott,  gardoner  to  E. 
Strutt,  Esq.,  Hallaton  ; 2nd,  Mr.  T.  Draycott,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Paget, 
Esq.;  3rd,  Mr.  Watts,  gardener  to  Capt.  Tibbitts. — 24  Roses,  amateurs, 
open  to  all  England;  1st,  Rev.  E.  N.  Poohin,  Sileby  Vicarage,  very  fine; 
2nd,  Mr.  E.  Hunt,  Leicester. — 24  Hoses,  Class  C (subscribers)  : 1st,  Mr. 
W.  Draycott;  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Draycott. — 12  Hoses,  Class  B:  1st,  Mr.  Hunt; 
2nd,  Rev.  E.  N.  Poohin. — C Hoses,  Class  B:  1st,  Mr.  Parker. — 0 Roses, 
Class  A : 1st,  William  Atkins.  I cannot  give  the  whole  of  the  stands  as 
shown, and  if  1 could  I think  it  would  be  trespassing  on  your  spaoe  too  much; 
and  we  have  already  had  so  many  good  stands,  as  shown  at  the  different 
exhibitions,  so  I will  enumerate  the  principal  varieties:  Anna  de  Diesbacb, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Baron  A.  Roihsobild,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Maytime, 
Dootor  Andry,  Franfois  Louvat,  Jacqueminot,  fine  this  year;  La  Brillante, 
Lielia  or  Louise  Peyronney,  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Caillat,  Madame 
Crapelet,  Madame  Wood,  Madame  Heotor  Jacquin,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Mareobal  Vaillant,  Pierre  Notting,  Sfioateur  Vaisse,  John  Hopper,  fine  ; 
Viotor  Verdier,  Ville  de  Sr.  Denis,  Baron  Gonella,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  New  ones,  or  varieties  not  shown  many  times  : 
Abel  Grand,  Alfred  Colomb,  very  fine;  A.  de  Rotalier,  rough  ; Carl  Coers, 
Claude  Million,  Comtesse  de  Chabrilland,  Duo  de  Rohan,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Fisber  Holmes,  Denis 
Helye,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  King’s  Acre,  La  Tour  de  Crouy,  Laurent  Descourt, 
Lord  Macaulay,  Louis  Magnan,  Madame  Brianson,  Marie  Baumann, 
Madame  Knnrr,  fine  in  Cant’s  48;  Marguerite  Dombrain,  ditto ; Oliver 
Delhomme,  Souvenir  de  Wm.  Wood,  Triomphe  de  Caen,  Turenne,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Emotion,  Miohel  Bonnet,  not  good  as  shown  ; Alba  Rosea,  beautiful ; 
Devoniensis,  fine  in  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin’s  24;  Adam,  La  Boule  d’Or, 
L’Enfant  Trouve,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazbs, 
and  Triomphe  de  Rennes. 

Verbenas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Lambert,  Rev.  E.  N.  PochiD,  and  John 
Thorpe ; Pansies,  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin  and  Mr.  Broughton ; Pinks,  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hextall,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin  ; Sweet  Williams, 
Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin  and  others;  Ranunculuses,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hextall. 
Vegetables  made  a tolerably  good  exhibition  in  all  classes. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  Brockhurst  showed  a large  group  of  plants,  of  which 
the  judges  thought  nothing  at  all,  though  it  contained  the  following 
orchids,  many  of  which  Mr.  B.  showed,  and  was  first  with,  at  Regent’s  Park, 
besides  other  plants,  which  altogether  made  a very  interesting  feature  in 
the  show.  But  what  a pity  to  let  private  feeling  sway  in  honest  rivalry  1 
The  orchids  were,  Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  4 spikes ; Cypripedium 
barbatum,  38  flowers  ; Cattleya  Dowiana,  2 flowers ; Aerides  odorata  and 
odorata  purpurea,  Larpentse,  Saccolabium  guttatum  Holfordii,  S.  guttatum 
oncidium,  Papilio  majus,  a new  Aerides,  not  named;  Epidendrum 
coobleatum,  and  Odontoglossum  citrosmum.  Other  plants  were  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  with  3 of  its  coral-like  flowers — thanks  to  Mr.  Turner  and 
Mr.  B.  for  thus  early  bringing  us  this  valuable  novelty  to  look  at ; Gym- 
nostaohys  Verschaffeltii,  Lilium  auratum,  Alocasia  metallioa,  Thrinax 
elegans,  in  the  top  of  a tree-fern  stump  5 feet  high;  Pothos  argyrea, 
Yucca  quadricolor,  Alsophila  excelsa,  and  many  other  plants,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  50  or  60.  Next  in  importance,  Mr.  J.  F.  Gardiner  presented  beau- 
tiful skeleton  leaves  and  dried  flowers.  I cannot  describe  their  beauty ; I 
only  wish  you  had  been  there,  so  that  you  might  have  seen  and  believed. 
Mr.  WatsoD,  St.  Alban’s,  showed  his  two  very  pretty  tricolors,  Miss  Wat- 
son and  Mrs.  Dix,  which  were  generally  admired.  Mr.  Thorpe,  of 
Leicester,  showed  his  seedling  tricolor  and  other  geraniums,  petunias,  and 
verbenas,  respecting  which  nothing  can  be  said  in  this  report,  for  reasons 
which  the  signature  at  the  end  will  explain.  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Pickering 
had  their  Leicester  vases,  of  which  we  ought  to  be  proud  to  think  Leicester 
can  turn  something  out  to  the  admiration  of  all. 

littlethorpe  John  Thorpe. 


HINCKLEY  ROSE  SHOW. 

July  11th. 

This,  the  first  attempt,  was  very  successful,  and  it  is  intended  to  enlarge 
it  next  year,  so  that  Hinckley  may  not  be  behind  its  richer  neighbours. 
The  show  was  held  at  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor’s,  White  Hart  Inn,  which 
proved  a decided  success.  Mr.  S.  Preston  exhibited  some  nice  healthy 
plants  for  decoration.  Amongst  them  was  the  new  double  geranium 
Gloire  de  Nancy.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Arbury,  sent  some  very  fine  roses  and 
Mr.  T.  Payne,  fuchsias— Blue  Bonnet,  Annie,  Rose  of  Castille,  which ’were 
greatly  admired.  Mr.  Thorpe  showed  his  new  seedling  Tricolor  and 
other  geraniums  and  verbenas,  together  with  a box  of  roses.  Mr. 
Taylor  exhibited  a collection  of  very  fine  potatoes,  known  as  Bonser’s 
Seedling,  Milky  White,  Granr,  King,  Mona’s  Pride,  Early  Emperor,  Won- 
derful, and  Royal  Ashleaf.  Other  persons  sent  cucumbers,  strawberries 
and  flowers,  which  were  very  good  indeed.  The  first  and  second  prizes’ 
for  twelve  roses  were  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Hurst,  Mr.  Burbage  and 
Mr.  Preston.  Six  roses,  first  class— 1st,  Mr.  Hurst;  2od,  Mr.  Preston 
Six  roses,  second  class — 1st,  Mr.  T.  Holwell;  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Taylor;  3rd] 
Mr.  Ross.  Three  roses — 1st,  Mr.  Holwell;  2nd,  Mr.  Ross;  3rd]  Mr’. 
Taylor;  4th,  Mr.  Preston;  5th,  Mr.  Truslove.  Twelve  strawberries— 1st’ 
Mr.  Truslove;  2nd,  Mr.  Knight;  3rd,  Mr.  Brocklehurst.  Mr.  J.  h! 
Ward  sent  three  dishes  of  very  fine  strawberries,  which  unfortunately 
came  rather  late,  and  which  were  awarded  an  extra  first  prize.  The  roses 
shown  were  in  very  fine  condition.  The  judges  were  Mr.  J.  T.  Cotman  and 
Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of  Leicester, 


LOUGHBOROUGH  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

This  was  held  in  the  Grammar  Sohool  grnunda,  July  17’h,  and  wan  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  exhibitiona  ever  held  in  the  Midlands.  They 
have,  in  the  first  place,  beautiful  grounds  ; second,  a very  liberal  prize- 
list;  and,  thirdly,  the  committee  are  good  cstereis  for  the  public — 1 wish 
I could  say,  and  for  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Derby,  made  a suc- 
cessful balloon  ascent  in  his  “ Zodiac,’’  and  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  was  engaged  for  the  day.  The  weather  was  not  so  favourable  as 
could  be  wished,  showers  falling  often  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  ; 
but  still  the  visitors  poured  in,  and  I have  no  doubt  the  receipts  will  be 
heavy.  Last  year,  with  a fine  day,  E203  was  taken  at  the  doors.  As  I 
said,  I wished  exhibitors  were  as  well  eared  for.  Those  that  came  from  a 
distance  arid  were  there  early  had  to  move  their  plants  no  less  than  three 
or  four  times,  simply  because  forecast  was  not  made  for  space  before  ull 
the  productions  were  there,  which  is  anything  but  ph-asant  when  one  has 
been  travelling  all  night.  And  there  were  no  exhibitors’  passes,  so  those 
who  went  out  after  once  going  in  had  to  pay  for  readmission.  I have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  altered  by  another  year  if  presented  at  the  proper  quarter. 
The  principal  exhibitors  in  the  large  classes  were,  for  gentlemen’s  gar- 
deners, Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  Peaohey,  Mr.  Chell,  Mr.  Maclean,  Mr.  Spibey, 
Mr.  Branson,  Mr.  T.  Draycott,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith;  in  the 
trade  class,  Messrs.  Hiekling  and  Son,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Bowman,  Mr.  E. 
Smith, and  Mr.  J. Thorpe:  in  the  amateurs’,  Rev.  E.  N.  I’oehin,  Messrs. 
Foulds,  Heafford,  Palleit, Hood,  Cartwright,  Harriman,  Giles,  Perkins,  Pick- 
worth,  Miss  Hogg,  Captain  Dobell, — Palmer,  Esq.,&c.  Cottagtrs  were  more 
numerous  than  any  other  class,  and  theirs  was  a very  fine  exhibition  of 
itself,  and  the  amateurs’  was  nearly  equal  to  it.  The  gardeners  made  a 
grand  display  of  plants,  and  their  tent  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Among  the  subjects  shown  the  following  were  very  fine: — Caladiums,  all 
the  established  varieties  ; Spboerogyne  latifolia,  Lilium  lancifulium  album, 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  Hibiscus  Coopern,  Alocasia  metallica,  and 
Macrorhiza  var.,  Crotons,  Cissus,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Cycas  revoluta, 
Ananassa  var.,  Plumbago,  fuchsias,  achimenes,  cockscombs,  pelargo- 
niums, balsams,  geraniums,  petunias,  ferns,  lycopods,  &c.  The  trade 
class  was  not  so  large,  though  there  were  good  fuchsias,  geraniums,  bal- 
sams, cockscombs,  foliaged  plants,  &c. ; and  amongst  cut  flowers,  roses, 
verbenas,  bouquets,  &c.  Altogether  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  I have  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting.  John  Thorpe. 


ANOTHER  BED  OE  STOCKS. 

Oa  the  9 th  of  March  last  (page  98)  appeared  a short  paper  on 
Stocks,  in  which  I otated  as  clearly  and  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
routine  followed  in  the  experimental  garden  at  Stoke  Newington, 
to  secure  a display  of  double  flowers.  The  principal  object  of  that 
paper  was  to  show  that  the  simplest  method  of  growing  stocks  is 
the  best,  and,  with  the  flowers  before  me  as  I write,  I am  quite 
satisfied  with  my  system,  but  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  avow 
that  other  methods  adopted  by  other  people  are  equally  successful. 
My  neighbour  Mr.  Chitty  came  to  see  my  stocks,  and  invited  me 
to  go  and  see  his.  It  is  a fine  old  custom  that  of  florists  visiting 
each  other;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immediate  pleasure  and  benefit, 
it  tends  directly  to  keep  alive  the  kindly  feeling  and  spirit  of 
generous  self-sacrifice  which  establish  floriculture  amongst  the 
humanities  without  regard  to  professors  of  moral  philosophy.  Well, 
I went  to  see  Chitty’s  stocks,  and  found  them  forming  a very  pretty 
border  in  two  close  lines ; the  front  line  white,  the  next  line  back 
the  sort  called  “ lilac  shaded  rose,”  a pleasing  shade  of  colour. 
These  two  lines  of  stocks  have  been  very  gay  since  the  1st  of  July  ; 
they  were  at  their  very  best  about  the  8th,  but  they  will  continue 
to  flower  till  October,  and  may  be  kept  clean  and  bright  by  simply 
clipping  off  the  withered  spikes  and  the  seeds.  In  my  paper  on 
“ A Bed  of  Stocks,”  I named  March  20th  as  the  best  day  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  the  Ten-week  class.  Mr.  Chitty  always  sows 
in  the  middle  of  January,  in  a moderate  heat,  and  goes  on  with  the 
cultivation  the  same  as  with  any  other  sort  of  bedding  plant,  having 
them  strong  in  pots  by  the  end  of  April  for  planting  out.  Looking 
at  his  two  rows,  I must  confess  they  appear  to  be  as  good  as  it  is 
possible  to  grow  stocks  in  this  country,  and  better  far  than  they 
are  commonly  grown.  Selecting  one  plant  as  a type,  I find  it  to 
stand  nine  inches  high,  and  to  form  a round  compact  bush  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  thirteen  very  large  and  beautiful 
spikes  of  flowers.  To  say  that  the  border  is  well  dug  and  liberally 
manured  previous  to  planting  is  needless,  for  no  man  worthy  of 
enjoying  the  fragrance  of  a stock  would  deny  it  the  little  labour 
required  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  These  two  collections — Chitty’s 
and  my  own — are  not  open  to  public  inspection ; but  any  of  our 
London  readers  who  wish  to  see  stocks  well  done  only  need  to  visit 
Mr.  John  Fraser’s  Nursery,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  themselves  if  the  late  sowing  and  planting  small 
system  is  of  any  value,  for  the  system  propounded  in  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine  of  March  9th  last  is  that  followed  in  the 
Lea  Bridge  Nursery. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  article  referred  to,  a 
correspondent,  “ S.  B.,”  proposed  a method  of  distinguishing 
double  from  single  stocks  while  the  plants  are  in  the  seed-leaf,  or 
very  soon  afterwards.  You  will  find  his  communication  at  page  117 
(March  16,  1867),  and  the  essence  of  it  is  that  the  plants  which 
intend  to  produce  double  flowers  show  from  the  first  a bunch  of 
fibrous  roots ; but  those  which  intend  to  produce  single  flowers 
show  from  the  first  tap-roots,  or,  as  our  correspondent  described 
them,  “ carrot  roots.”  We  gave  the  communication  in  the  writer’s 
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own  words,  carefully  abstaining  from  committing  ourselves  to  any 
opinion  upon  it.  Experienced  readers  of  horticultural  journals 
must  be  quite  hardened  to  alleged  discoveries  of  this  sort.  I 
think  I can  call  to  mind  at  least  a dozen  different  proposals 
for  distinguishing  double  from  single  stocks  while  the  plants 
are  in  the  seed-leaf;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  one  who  could 
carry  out  a system  of  cultivation  based  on  any  of  these  proposals 
to  a perfectly  successful  issue.  I put  no  faith  at  all  in  “ S.  B.’s” 
method  ; but  it  was  so  directly  in  our  way  to  try  it  that  on  the 
very  day  it  appeared,  I took  the  seed  catalogue  (No.  131)  of  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  and  Sons  and  marked  off  a few  varieties  of 
stocks  for  the  experiment,  sent  with  the  list  the  sum  of  4s.  3d.  in 
postage  stamps,  and  obtained  the  seeds  through  the  post  a few 
days  afterwards.  The  sorts  ordered  were  those  entered  in  the  cata- 
logue at  pp.  49,  50,  as  Intermediate  Hybrid  Scarlet  (No.  120), 
German  Ten-week  lilac  shaded  rose  (No.  137),  German  Ten-week 
blood-red  (No.  140),  Large-flowering  Globe  citron-yellow  wall- 
flower-leaved (144),  English  Ten-week  (145),  White  wallflower- 
leaved Ten-week  (148).  On  the  29th  of  March  the  seeds  were 
sown  in  paus,  and  placed  in  frames.  In  due  time  the  plants  ac- 
quired four  or  five  leaves  each,  and  we  carefully  sorted  them  in 
respect  of  roots,  according  to  the  formula  of  “ S.  B.”  I think  it 
proper  here  to  remark  that  I never  do  a thing  of  this  sort  alone : 
I make  it  a rule  to  have  a practised  hand  and  eye  to  help  whenever 
there  is  something  to  be  done  out  of  which  hereafter  might  arise 
any  matter  for  dispute.  So  the  stocks  were  sorted  by  two  persons, 
both  agreeing  that  the  roots  were  easily  distinguishable,  some  being 
decidedly  fibrous,  and  some  decidedly  carrot-like,  and  very  few 
indeed  in  such  an  intermediate  state  that  there  could  be  any  diffi- 
culty as  to  whieh  class  they  should  be  assigned  to.  Two  borders 
were  planted  with  them — the  tap-roots  in  one,  the  fibrous  roots  in 
the  other.  Every  clump  was  labelled  with  its  number,  character, 
&c.,  &c.  They  are  now  in  bloom  ; and  the  cultivator  who  is  not 
by  long  experience  prepared  for  the  result  will  be  curious  to  know 
if  in  one  border  we  have  all  double  flowers,  and  in  the  other  all 
single  ones.  Such  should  be  the  case  were  the  rule  given  by 
“ S.  B.”  of  any  practical  value.  I should  value  it  if  amongst  the 
fibrous-rooted  we  had  a larger  proportion  of  doubles  than  amongst 
the  tap-rooted ; for  a larger  proportion  would  be  a gain  at  once, 
and  a key  to  further  gain  by  some  expansion  of  the  system.  Well, 
the  result  ? I am  bound  to  say  that  all  through  the  two  lots  we 
have  double  and  single  flowers  in  as  nearly  as  can  be  the  same  pro- 
portions. By  “ the  same  proportions,”  I mean  in  reference  to  this 
selection  of  their  roots ; for,  as  to  the  whole  bulk,  double  flowers 
largely  predominate,  and  they  are  as  fine  a lot  of  stocks  as  can  be 
desired,  produced,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner.  Some  of  the  very  finest  are  the  “ English  Ten-week 
Scarlet,”  No.  145  in  the  catalogue  (1867);  the  spikes  are  large, 
the  flowers  round  and  thick,  like  model  rosettes,  and  the  colour 
such  as  in  a rose  we  should  call  “rich  purplish  rose,”  but  which 
in  stocks  we  call  “ scarlet.”  But  I repeat  that  all  are  good,  and 
the  wallflower-leaved  yellow  varieties  extremely  pretty,  though  the 
colour  is  the  palest  primrose,  certainly  not  “ citron  yellow.”  That 
there  are  single  flowers  amongst  them  is  not  to  be  denied  ; pro- 
bably a bed  or  border  comprising  double  flowers  only  in  any  quan- 
tity was  never  seen,  except  where  pains  had  been  taken  to  draw 
out  the  singles  the  moment  they  betrayed  their  character  by  their 
pointed  buds.  We  have  left  all  to  grow,  single  and  double ; and 
the  English  Ten-week  is  conspicuous  amongst  them  for  size,  colour, 
doubleness,  and  compactness  of  habit. 

I want  to  know  what  is  the  exact  proportion  of  double  to  single 
in  plants  properly  grown  from  good  seed.  Having  counted  80 
plants  in  Mr.  Chitty’s  row  of  white  stocks  (all  that  were  planted 
having  been  left  to  flower,  because  blanks  would  not  be  allowed), 
we  found  there  were  43  double  and  37  single ; and  the  double  ones 
were  so  exceeding  fine  that,  viewed  from  a moderate  distance,  the 
row  appeared  to  censist  of  doubles  only.  We  appear  to  have 
about  one-fourth  single  and  three-fourths  double,  which  is  a better 
state  of  things  than  Chitty’s  ; but  his  best  plants  beat  our  best 
plants  by  just  so  much  as  we  might  expect  from  the  advantage 
they  have  had  of  a longer  season  for  growth  previous  to  flowering. 
Of  course,  where  the  thinning  process  is  carried  out,  we  can  learn 
nothing  as  to  the  average  proportion  of  single  and  double,  because 
they  get  lid  of  every  single  one  the  moment  they  detect  its  charac- 
ter. This  plan  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Fraser,  and  hence  in  his  beds 
wc  see  doubles  only,  or  at  least  the  occurrence  of  a few  singles  is  a 
matter  of  mere  accident. 

Some  of  our  stock-growing  readers  will  object  to  the  sowing  of 
Intermediates  on  the  29th  of  March,  or  on  the  day  we  consider  the 
best  for  the  Ten-week  varieties,  March  20.  But  I always  sow  a 
few  of  those  and  the  good  old  Brompton  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Ten-weeks ; but  reserve  the  main  sowing  of  Intermediates  till  the 
20th  of  July,  on  which  day  I like  to  sow  them  on  ground  as  hard 
as  pavement,  on  which  has  been  laid  about  four  inches  of  nice 
mellow  soil.  If  wc  lose  the  20th  of  July  (a  very  possible  occur- 
rence where  there  is  always  an  excess  of  work),  the  seeds  are  sown 
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in  pans  and  kept  in  frames  to  make  up  for  loss  of  time  ; but  Inter- 
mediates should  be  sown  everywhere  between  the  15th  of  July  and 
the  10th  of  August.  Whether  sown  on  hard  ground  or  in  pans, 
they  ought  to  be  all  potted  off  before  winter,  and  be  quite  esta- 
blished in  their  pots  before  the  turn  of  the  year ; but  be  wintered 
as  cool  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring 
have  all  the  encouragement  possible  to  promote  free  rooting  in  a 
generous  soil,  and  a dwarf  sturdy  habit.  Starving  practices,  such 
as  using  sandy  soil  of  a poor  nature,  cramping  the  roots,  &c.,  &c., 
tell  upon  stocks  as  much  as  upon  any  soft-wooded  plants  in  our 
gardens ; they  must  be  generously  treated,  or  they  are  not  worth  a 
place  in  any  pot  or  border.  But  treat  them  well,  and  I think  you 
may  obtain  from  any  seed,  English  or  German,  fine  plants ; the 
final  character  being,  I believe,  not  the  result  of  any  peculiarity  in 
the  seed,  but  the  result  of  vigour  imparted  to  the  plant  by  a gene- 
rous system  of  cultivation.  But  my  belief  may  be  wrong;  no 
man’s  belief  is  worth  much.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  good  stocks  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  good  cultiva- 
tion, and  there  is  no  golden  key  at  present  known  for  distinguish- 
ing either  in  the  seed  or  the  young  plant  the  double  and  the  single 
varieties  from  each  other.  8.  H. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OF  VERBENAS  AND  SCARLET 
GERANIUMS. 

The  flower  garden  for  the  season  has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  climax 
of  brilliancy  ; but  notwithstanding  that  it  is  time  we  should  be  on 
the  alert  in  the  way  of  propagating  and  preparing  for  the  ensuing 
year’s  supply  : though,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  life’s  journey,  it  is 
possible  that  the  hand  which  now  wields  the  knife  and  directs  the 
plans  may  not  witness  the  result  of  its  labours. 

The  majority  of  us  adopt  a mode  of  propagation  which  we  con- 
ceive best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  subject, 
and  though  our  peculiar  methods  vary,  yet  we  all  more  or  less 
succeed.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  among  the  bed- 
ding plants  to  get  the  cuttings  to  root  (if  the  operation  is  deferred 
beyond  this  month)  than  verbenas,  although  so  comparatively 
easy  to  strike  in  the  spring.  What,  then,  may  be  the  cause? 
Why,  after  this  period  the  plants  show  such  a disposition  to  flower 
that  you  are  at  some  trouble  to  get  cuttings  that  will  strike;  and 
besides,  the  wood  becomes  hard  and  thready,  and  in  many  instances 
infested  with  insects  ; for  should  dry  and  hot  weather  prevail  for  any 
length  of  time,  such  varieties  as  Purple  King  and  others  quickly 
become  a prey  to  the  attacks  of  red-spider  and  thrip,  so  that  if  you 
are  anxious  to  procure  healthy  cuttings,  the  present  is  the  season. 
Besides  this,  the  operation  will  now  cost  about  one-fourth  the  time 
and  trouble  than  if  further  delayed.  The  simplest — and  maybe  one 
of  the  best — means  I ever  saw  employed  for  economising  space 
and  time  in  the  work  of  propagating,  was  by  a young  gardener  who 
had  the  charge  of  a small  but  well  furnished  garden.  His  plan 
was  to  slightly  stir  with  a fork  the  soil  in  the  trench  that  divided 
the  asparagus  beds.  On  the  space  required  for  his  purpose  he 
would  strew  some  coarse  river  sand  about  two  inches  in  depth ; 
into  this  he  would  dib  all  kinds  of  soft-wooded  bedding  plants  in 
patches  (except  geraniums  and  calceolarias)  ; and  certainly  they 
did  root  very  readily.  The  growing  shoots  of  the  asparagus  form 
a capital  screen  against  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  but  at  the 
same  time  admitting  sufficient  light  and  air  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cuttings  as  they  progressed.  Of  course,  we  do  not  at  this  season 
of  the  year  consider  that  cuttings  of  bedding  plants  need  the 
assistance  of  bottom  heat  to  enable  them  to  root.  Thus,  if  you 
wish  to  use  your  spare  box-lights,  you  may  prepare  a bed  in  the 
way  recommended  above,  on  the  earth-level,  for  the  reception  of 
such  cuttings  as  verbenas,  &c.  I would  make  choice  of  a spot 
that  is  well  sheltered  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  midday  sun. 
Having  dibbed  in  as  many  cuttings  of  verbenas  or  other  kinds  as 
you  may  desire,  in  accordance  with  the  space  at  your  disposal,  then 
gently  water  them  and  keep  them  close  till  rooted,  only  admitting 
air  on  fine  mornings  for  the  purpose  of  drying  them.  Let  them 
have  a sprinkling  from  a fine  rose  occasionally  at  the  close  of  a 
very  hot  day.  Remove  all  flowers  and  decayed  leaves  as  they 
make  their  appearance,  and  otherwise  keep  them  clean ; as  from 
being  kept  in  a close  atmosphere  they  arc  liable  to  damp  off. 
Should  mildew  appear,  dust  them  slightly  with  powdered  sulphur. 

Owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  labour  in  maintaining  the  out- 
door work  in  good  order,  we  are  apt  to  postpone  the  propagation 
of  the  scarlet  and  other  geraniums  till  some  two  or  three  weeks 
hence;  then  it  is  we  sadly  disfigure  the  beds  by  the  slaughter  we 
make  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of  cuttings. 
Although  they  will  strike  readily  out  of  doors  from  the  present 
time  till  the  latter  end  of  next  month,  yet  if  you  desire  strong 
plants,  and  to  preserve  your  beds  somewhat  intact,  then  don’t 
delay,  but  commence  at  once  by  eccuring  some  strong  cuttings  of 
the  variegated  kinds.  'The  best  of  them  I would  recommend  to  be 
put  singly  into  60-sizc  pots,  and  stood  close  together  out  of  doors 
in  a rather  shady  spot  till  rooted,  when  allow  them  more  room  to 
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strengthen  their  growth.  That  you  may  not  spoil  the  beauty  of 
the  beds,  it  is  best  to  allow  an  interval  of  a few  days  to  elapse 
betwixt  tho  periods  of  your  procuring  the  cuttings.  Some  gar- 
deners insert  the  most  of  their  cuttings  of  scarlet  geraniums  in  a 
prepared  bed  out  of  doors ; for  myself,  I am  rather  opposed  to  that 
plan,  unless  I have  plenty  of  convenience  when  potted  for  housing 
them  during  tho  winter  months,  ns  the  most  of  us  arc  somewhat 
cramped  for  space  till  the  chrysanthemums  and  other  late  autumn- 
flowering plants  are  removed.  The  system  of  propagation  that  I 
pursue  with  scarlet  geraniums  is  to  insert  a dozen  or  more  cuttings 
in  a 32  or  6-inch  size  pot,  well  drained.  From  the  period  of 
housing  them  to  that  of  commencing  to  pot  them  off  singly,  which 
is  about  the  latter  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February,  1 give 
them  but  just  sufficient  water  to  preserve  their  health.  Previous 
to  potting  them  their  leading  shoots  are  stopped,  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  be  bushy. 

The  variegated  varieties  are  very  susceptible  of  the  least  damp. 
It  is  always  best  to  store  them  away  in  the  driest  and  most  airy 
part  of  the  house,  and  where  they  can  have  abundance  of  light. 
Almost  every  person  has  his  favourite  variety ; but  there  are  some 
sorts,  such  as  Bijou,  that  are  very  strong  growers.  Those  whose 
gardens  are  small  should  confine  the  increase  of  their  stock  to 
plants  that  possess  a robust  habit.  Although  there  are  numbers 
of  good  varieties  constantly  being  introduced,  yet  we  cannot  afford 
to  dispense  with  some  of  the  older  sorts,  such  as  Alma,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  Silver  Chain,  and  Flower  of  Spring.  But  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  is  a wide  subject,  and  I am  content  with  having 
made  a few  practical  suggestions  on  propagating. 

John  F.  McElroy. 


LATE  AUTUMN  VEGETABES. 

Amongst  the  many  cares  that  devolve  upon  the  gardener,  that 
of  securing  a good  supply  of  vegetables  of  various  kinds  late  in  the 
autumn,  is  one  of  no  small  account.  I have  been  thinking,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  if  the  old  man  with  the  blue  apron  was  to  give  a short 
paper  containing  the  principal  details  of  the  system  which  he 
adopts  to  secure  a good  supply  of  late  vegetables  for  a large  family, 
it  would  perhaps  be  useful  to  some  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine.  So,  having  a spare  half-hour  to-night, 
I have  sat  down  with  the  intention  of  doing  the  best  I can  to  make 
your  readers  understand,  by  my  poor  writing,  the  principal  points 
to  be  attended  to.  But  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I hope  every 
good  reader  will  pardon  me  for  being  absent  from  these  pages  the 
last  few  weeks,  for  I have  not  been  a willing  absentee  ; a press  of 
work  and  other  important  matters  have  kept  the  old  man  so  much 
upon  his  legs  of  late,  that  he  has  not  been  in  a condition  forwriting, 
and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  being  more  regular  with  my 
communications,  which  I must  confess  would  be  a bad  recommenda- 
tion, if  I wished  to  gain  an  appointment  as  a regular  correspondent. 
But  as  I have  passed  so  many  years  in  this  vale  of  tears,  I know  I 
cannot  aspire  to  so  honourable  a position,  and  perhaps  this  makes 
me  careless.  But  this  is  wandering  wide  from  my  subject,  which  I 
will  now  commence  with  all  the  earnestness  that  I can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  goose-quill. 

Broccoli. — And  first  I shall  say  something  about  the  Walcheren 
broccoli  for  a late  autumn  vegetable.  I sowed  a good  breadth  of 
this  early  in  June,  a fortnight  behind  my  usual  time,  and  to  make 
up  for  this  I sowed  in  a nice,  kind,  rich  soil,  in  a cold  frame.  For 
some  days  it  was  kept  moist  by  shading,  until  the  seed  vegetated, 
after  which  it  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  plants  are  now 
getting  quite  strong ; in  fact,  they  will  be  ready  by  the  time  I want 
them,  as  I require  them  to  take  the  place  of  a second  crop  of  peas 
which  are  standing  upon  a south  border.  The  peas  are  now  ready 
to  come  away,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  manure  and  dig  the 
ground  for  another  week,  so  it  will  be  near  the  end  of  the  month 
before  the  plants  can  go  out.  This  will  be  soon  enough,  as  I do 
not  want  them  to  come  into  use  before  October,  and  I anticipate 
that  they  will  carry  me  on  to  near  or  quite  Christmas.  Now,  there 
is  not  time  for  your  readers  to  raise  plants  so  as  to  get  a crop  to 
come  in  at  the  same  time  as  these,  but  they  may  beg  or  buy  plants, 
and  if  planted  out  by  the  first  week  in  August,  in  a rich  deeply - 
stirred  soil,  they  may  safely  reckon  upon  a fair  supply  of  late 
autumn  broccoli. 

French  Beans. — Then  I require  dwarf  French  beans  as  late  as 
they  can  be  had  without  forcing,  and  I will  tell  you  how  I manage 
it.  We  have  a lean-to  orchard-house,  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
forty  feet  wide.  Along  the  front  of  this  I shall,  about  the  4th  of 
August,  sow  a row  of  the  Newington  Wonder  dwarf  beans.  If 
these  are  merely  protected  from  frost,  they  will  carry  the  supply  on 
quite  three  weeks  beyond  those  out  of  doors.  If  I had  not  this  con- 
venience, I should  sow  in  a brick  pit,  or  cold  frame,  about  the  same 
time.  I should  not  put  the  lights  on  or  give  them  any  covering 
until  the  cold  nights  of  October  commenced. 

Late  Peas. — In  deep  rich  soils  late  peas  will  go  on  far  into 
October,  but  they  must  have  liberal  culture.  It  is  no  use  to  sow 
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them  upon  n hard  battered  surface  ; they  wnnt  a deeply-stirred  an  d 
highly-manured  soil,  and  if  dry  weather  occurs  during  the  month 
of  August,  each  side  of  the  rows  should  be  stirred  up  with  a fork, 
and  a copious  drenching  of  manure-water  given  them,  and  then  a 
heavy  mulching  of  dung  put  on  to  confine  the  moisture.  This  and 
the  avoiding  of  thick  sowing  is  the  only  preventive  against 
mildew.  • 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Sow  some  seed  at  once  if  you  want  them 
late,  and  plant  out — or  rather  sow  where  they  arc  to  stand  is  the 
better  plan — and,  as  soon  as  the  cold  nights  of  October  approach, 
put  a two  or  three  light  box  or  frame  over  them.  This  will  help 
them  amazingly,  but  it  is  no  use  to  attempt  to  coddle  up  old  ex- 
hausted plants. 

There,  Mr.  Editor,  the  old  man’s  fingers  are  too  stiff  to  write 
any  more  to-night,  so  he  will  close  this  short  article  with  a hope 
that  it  may  be  useful.  The  Man  •with  the  Blue  Apron. 

THE  UNIVERSE. 

A DREAM,  HY  JEAN  PAUL  F.  RICHTER. 

I had  been  reading  an  excellent  dissertation  of  Kruger’s  upon  the  old 
vulgar  error  which  regards  the  space  from  one  earth  or  sun  to  another  as  empty. 
Our  suri,  together  with  all  its  planets,  fills  only  the  31, 419, 400,000, 000, OOOlh 
part  of  the  wholo  space  between  itself  and  the  next  solar  body.  Gracious 
heavens  ! thought  I,  in  what  unfathomable  abyss  of  emptiness  were  this 
universe  swallowed  up  and  lost,  if  all  were  void  and  utter  vacuity  except  the 
few  shining  points  of  dust  which  we  call  a planetary  system  ! To  conceive 
of  our  earthly  ocean  as  the  abode  of  death  and  essentially  incapable  of  life, 
and  of  its  populous  islands  being  nothing  greater  than  snaii-shells,  would  be  a 
far  les-s  error,  in  proportion  to  the  compass  of  our  planet,  than  that  which 
attributes  emptiuess  to  the  great  mundane  spaces ; and  the  error  would  be 
far  less  if  the  marine  animals  were  to  ascribe  life  and  fulness  exclusively  to 
the  sea,  and  to  regard  the  atmospheric  ocean  above  them  as  empty  and  un- 
tenanted. According  to  Herschel,  the  most  remote  of  the  galaxies  which  the 
telescope  discovers  lie  at  such  a distance  from  us  that  their  light,  which  reiches 
us  at  this  day,  must  have  set  out  on  its  journey  two  millions  of  years  ago ; and 
thus  by  optical  laws  it  is  possible  that  whole  squadrons  of  the  starry  hosts 
may  now  be  reaching  us  with  their  beams  which  have  themselves  perished 
ages  ago.  Upon  this  scale  of  computation  for  the  dimensions  of  the  world, 
what  heights  and  depths  and  breadths  must  there  be  in  this  universe,  in  com- 
parison of  which  the  universe  itself  would  be  a nihility  were  it  crossed, 
pierced,  and  belted  about  by  an  illimitable  wilderness  of  nothing!  But  is  it 
possible  that  any  man  can  for  a moment  overlook  those  vast  forces  which 
must  pervade  those  imaginary  deserts  with  eternal  surges  of  flux  and  reflux, 
to  make  the  very  paths  to  those  distant  starry  coasts  voyageable  to  our  eyes? 
Can  you  lock  up  in  a sun  or  its  planets  their  reciprocal  forces  of  attraction  ? 
Does  not  the  light  stream  through  the  immeasurable  spaces  between  our 
earth  and  nebula  which  is  farthest  removed  from  us  ? And  in  this  stream  of 
light  there  is  as  ample  an  existence  of  the  positive,  and  as  much  a home 
for  the  abode  of  a spiritual  world,  as  there  is  a dwelling-place  for  thine  own 
spirit  in  the  substance  of  thy  brain.  To  these,  and  similar  reflections,  suc- 
ceeded the  following  dream  : — 

Methought  my  body  sunk  down  in  ruins,  and  my  inner  form  stepped  out 
apparelled  in  light ; and  by  my  side  there  stood  ano'her  form,  which  resem- 
bled my  own,  except  that  it  did  not  shine  like  mine,  but  lightened  unceas- 
ingly. “ Two  thoughts  ” said  tbe  form,  “ are  the  wings  with  which  I move ; 
the  thought  of  here  and  the  thought  of  there.  And,  behold,  I am  yonder, 
pointing  to  a distant  world.  Come,  thou,  and  wait  on  me  with  thy  thoughts 
and  with  thy  flight,  that  I may  show  to  thee  the  universe  under  a veil.”  And 
I flew  alona  with  the  form.  In  a moment  the  earth  fell  back  behind  our 
consuming  flight  into  an  abyss  of  distance  ; a faint  gleam  only  was  re- 
flected from  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras ; and  a few  moments  more 
reduced  the  sun  to  a little  star,  and  soon  there  appeared  nothing  visible  to 
our  system  except  a comet,  which  was  travelling  from  our  sun  with  angelic 
speed  in  the  direction  of  Sirius.  Our  flight  now  carried  us  so  rapidly 
through  the  flocks  of  solar  bodies — flocks  past  counting,  except  to  their  hea- 
venly Shepherd— that  scarcely  could  they  expand  themselves  before  us  to  the 
magnitude  of  moons  before  they  sank  behind  into  pale  nebular  gleams,  and 
their  planetary  earths  could  not  reveal  themselves  for  a moment  to  the 
transcendent  rapidity  of  our  course.  At  length,  Sirius  and  all  the  brother- 
hood of  our  consellations  and  the  galaxy  of  our  heavens  stood  far  below  our 
feet,  as  a little  nebula  amongst  other  yet  more  distant  nebulae.  Thus  we 
flew  on  through  the  starry  wildernesses  ; one  heaven  after  another  unfurled 
its  immeasurable  banners  before  us ; galaxy  after  galaxy  towered  up  into 
solemn  altitudes  before  which  the  spirit  shuddered  ; and  they  stood  in  long 
array  through  the  fields  of  infinite  space,  like  triumphal  gates  through  which 
the  Infinite  Being  might  pass  in  progress.  Sometimes  the  form  that 
lightened  would  outfly  my  weary  thoughts ; and  then  it  would  be  seen  far 
before  me  like  a coruscation  among  the  stars,  till  suddenly  I thought  again 
to  myself  the  thought  of  There , and  then  I was  at  its  side.  But  as  we  were 
thus  swallowed  up  by  one  abyss  of  stars  after  another,  and  the  heavens  above 
our  eyes  were  not  emptier,  neither  were  the  heavens  below  them  fuller  ; and 
as  suns  without  intermission  fell  into  the  solar  ocean,  like  water-spouts  of 
a storm  which  fell  into  the  ocean  of  waters;  then  at  length  the  human  heart 
within  me  was  overburdened  and  weary,  and  yearned  after  some  narrow  cell 
or  quiet  oratory  in  this  metropolitan  cathedral  of  the  universe.  And  I said 
to  the  form  at  my  side,  “ Oh,  Spirit!  has  then  this  universe  no  end?”  And 
the  form  answered  and  said,  “ Lo,  it  has  no  beginning.” 

Suddenly,  however,  the  heavens  above  us  appeared  to  he  emptied,  and 
not  a star  was  seen  to  twinkle  in  the  mighty  abyss — no  gleam  of  light  to 
break  the  unity  of  the  infinite  darkness.  The  starry  host  behind  us  had  all 
contracted  into  an  obscure  nebula ; and  at  length  that  also  had  vanished. 
And  I thought  to  myself,  “ At  last  the  universe  has  ended,”  and  I trembled 
at  the  thought  of  the  illimitable  dungeon  of  pure,  pure  daikness  which  here 
began  to  imprison  the  creation.  I shuddered  at  the  dead  sea  of  nothing,  in 
whose  unfathomable  zone  of  blackness  the  jewel  of  the  glittering  universe 
seemed  to  be  set  and  buried  for  ever;  and  through  the  night  in  which  we 
moved  I saw  the  form  which  still  lightened  on  before,  but  left  all  around  it 
unilluminated.  Then  the  form  said  to  me  in  my  anguish,  “ Oh,  creature  of 
little  faith,  look  up,  the  most  ancient  light  is  coming!”  I looked,  and  in  a 
moment  came  a twilight,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a galaxy,  and  then  with 
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a Choral  burst  rushed  in  nil  tho  company  of  stars.  For  centuries  gray  with 
age,  for  millonia  hoary  with  antiqin.ty,  had  the  starry  light  been  on  its  road 
lo  ub;  and  at  len-th,  out  of  hi  ights  inaccessible  to  thought,  it  had  reached 
us.  Now  then,  as  through  some  renovated  century,  wo  flow  through  new 
cycles  of  heavens.  At  length  again  came  a starless  interval ; and  far  longer 
•it  endure  d before  the  beams  of  a starry  host  again  reached  us. 

As  wo  thus  advanced  for  over  through  an  interchange  of  nights  and  solar 
heavens,  and  np  the  interval  grew  longer  and  still  longer  before  the  last  heaven 
wo  had  quitted  contracted  to  a point,  and  as  once  we  issued  suddenly  from 
the  middle  of  thickest  night  into  an  Aurora  Borealis — the  herald  of  an  expir- 
ing world,  and  wo  found  throughout  this  cycle  of  solar  system  that  a day  of 
■judgment  bad  indeed  arrived  ; the  suns  had  sickened,  and  the  planets  wero 
■heaving,  rocking,  yawning  in  convulsions  ; the  subterraneous  waters  of  the 
great  deep  were  breaking  up,  and  lightnings  that  were  ten  diameters  of  a 
world  in  length  ran  along  from  cast  to  west  — from  Zenith  to  Nadir,  and  here 
and  there  where  a sun  should  have  been  we  saw  instead  through  the  misty 
vapour  a gloomy,  ashy,  leaden  corpse  of  a solar  body,  that  sucked  in  flames 
from  a perishing  world,  but  gave  out  nei  her  light  nor  heat ; and  as  I saw, 
through  a vista  that  had  no  end,  mountain  above  moun'ain,  and  piled  up  with 
what  seemed  glittering  snow  from  the  conflict  of  solar  and  p'anetary  bodies, 
then  my  spirit  bent  under  the  load  of  the  universe,  and  I said  to  the  form, 
“Erst,  r st,  and  lead  me  no  further;  I am  too  solitary  in  the  creation  itself ; 
and  its  deserts  yet  mure  so;  the  full  world  is  great,  but  the  empty  world  is 
greater;  and  with  the  universe  increase  its  Zaarahs.” 

Then  the  form  touched  me  like  the  flowing  of  a breath,  and  spoke  more 
gently  than  before  : “ In  the  presence  of  God  there  is  no  emptiness ; above, 
below,  between,  and  round  about  the  stars,  in  the  darkness,  and  in  the  light, 
dwelh-th  the  true  and  very  Universe,  the  sum  and  fountain  of  all  that  is. 
But  thy  spiiit  can  bear  only  earthly  images  of  the  unearthly.  Now  then,  I 
cleanse  thy  sight  with  euphrasy  : look  forth  and  behold  the  images.’’  Imme- 
diately my  eyes  were  opened,  and  I looked,  and  I saw  as  it  were  an  intermin  - 
able sea  of  light — sea  immeasurable  — sea  unfathomable— sea  without  a shore. 
All  spaces  between  the  heavens  were  filleo  with  the  happiest  light ; and  there 
was  a thundering  of  floods  ; and  there  were  seas  above  the  seas,  and  seas  below 
the  seas  ; and  I s iw  all  the  trackless  region*  that  we  had  voyaged  over  ; and 
tny  eye  comprehended  the  farthest  and  the  nearest ; the  darkness  had  become 
light,  and  the  light  darkness  ; for  thedesertsandthe  wastes  of  the  creation  were 
now  filled  with  the  sea  of  light,  and  in  this  sea  the  suns  floated  like  ash-gray 
blossums,  and  the  planets  like  black  grains  of  seed.  Then  my  heart  com- 
prehended that  immortality  dwelt  in  the  spaces  between  the  worlds,  and 
death  only  in  the  worlds.  Upon  all  the  suns  there  walked  upright  shadows 
■in  the  form  of  men  ; but  these  were  glorified  when  they  quitted  these  perish- 
able worlds,  and  when  they  sank  into  the  sea  of  light;  and  the  murky 
planets  I perceived  were  but  cradles  for  the  infant  spirits  of  the  universe  of 
light.  In  the  Zaarahs  of  the  creation  I saw — I heard — I felt,  the  glittering, 
the  echoing,  the  breathing  of  life  and  creative  power.  The  suns  were  but  as 
spinning-wheels,  the  planets  no  more  than  weavers’  shuttles,  in  relation  to 
the  infinite  web  which  composes  the  veil  of  Isis  ; which  veil  is  hung  over 
the  whole  creation,  and  lengthens  as  any  finite  being  attempts  to  raise  it. 
And  in  sight  of  this  immeasurability  of  life  no  sadness  could  endure,  but 
only  joy  that  knew  no  limit  and  happy  prayers. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  great  vision  of  the  universe  the  form  that  lightened 
eternally  had  become  invisible,  or  had  vanished  to  its  home  in  the  invisible 
world  of  spirits.  I was  left  alone  in  the  centre  of  an  universe  of  life,  and  I 
yearned  after  some  sympathising  being.  Suddenly  from  the  starry  deeps 
there  came,  floating  through  the  ocean  of  light,  a planetary  body,  and  upon 
it  there  stood  a woman,  whose  face  was  as  the  face  of  a Madonna,  and  by  her 
side  theie  stood  a child,  whose  countenance  varied  not,  neither  was  it  mag- 
nified as  he  drew  nearer.  This  child  was  a king,  for  I saw  that  he  had  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  but  the  crown  was  a crown  of  thorns.  Then  also  I 
perceived  that  the  planetary  body  was  our  unhappy  earth.  And  as  the 
earth  drew  near,  this  child,  who  had  come  fo'th  out  of  the  starry  deeps  to 
comfort  me,  threw  upon  me  a look  of  gentlest  pity  and  of  unutterable  love ; 
so  that  in  my  heart  I had  a sudd  n rapture  of  joy  such  as  passes  all  under- 
standing, and  I awoke  in  the  tumult  of  tny  happiness. 

I awoke,  but  my  happiness  survived  my  dream.  Oh,  how  beautiful  is 
death,  seeing  that  we  die  into  a world  of  life  and  of  creation  without  end ! 
And  I blessed  God  for  my  life  upon  earth  ; but  much  more  for  the  life  in 
those  unseen  depths  of  the  universe  which  are  emptied  of  all  hut  the  Supreme 
Eeality,  and  where  no  earthly  life  nor  perishable  hope  can  enter. 


PiEONY  EOSES. 

What  showy  things  these  pseonies  are  ! and  how  comes  it  that  they  are 
not  more  generally  cultivated  ? are  everyday  remarks  in  the  flowery  momh 
of  June,  when  they  surpass  all  other  hardy  plants  in  the  size  of  their 
blooms,  while  they  yielit  to  none  in  either  the  richness  or  variety  of  their 
Colouring  ; and  yet  in  most  British  gardens  fewer  herbaceous  kinds  are  now 
to  be.  seen  than  the  eight  which  were  figured  and  described  by  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth’s famous  “Master  in  Chirurgerie,’’ in  the“Herball  or  Generali 
Historie  of  P ants,’’  which  he  dedicated  to  “ His  Singular  Gond  Lord  and 
Master,  Sir  William  Cecil,  Knight,  Baron  of  Burghley,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  England,”  &<■.,  and  “ to  the  courteous  and  well  willing  readers, 
from  his  house  in  Holhorn,  within  the  suburbs  of  London,  this  first  of 
December  1597.’’  This  home  neglect  of  a magnificently  conspicuous  tribe 
of  flowers  is  the  more  unpardonable,  seeing  that  they  are  he  Id  in  high 
estimation  throughout  the  Continent  ; where  improved  varieties  are  annually 
raised  and  catalogued  by  the  plant  trade,  few  of  which  ever  reach  our  shores, 
for  the  very  conclusive  commercial  reason  that  here  there  is  no  demand  for 
them.  When  urged  to  account  for  this  anomalous  treatmmt  of  paiony  roses, 
florists  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  following  or  other  equally  untenable 
excuses  in  their  own  defence — viz.,  that  their  flowers  are  disagreeably 
scented,  and  only  of  short  duration;  that  they  are  vulgarly  gaudy,  and  only 
fit  for  decorating  cart  horses  at  village  races,  or  when  employed  in  rustic 
processions;  that  they  take  up  too  much  room  ; that  they  have  some  in- 
jurious, or  at  least  suspicious,  qualities  attributed  to  them  which  it  is 
admitted  have  not  been  cleaily  defined  ; and  that  the  climate  of  Britain  is 
not  so  suitable  <or  them  as  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Continent  where  they 
are  grown  and  flower*  d in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  flowers  are,  how- 
ever, neither  so  disagreeably  scented  nor  short  enduring  ns  is  generally 
believed ; but,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  some  varieties  of  Paonia  cdulis,  ns 
well  ns  others,  have  rather  an  agreeable  perfume;  and,  with  a judicious 
selection  of  early,  intermediate,  and  late  sorts,  a regular  succession  of  them 
can  bo  maintained  for  six  or  eight  woekH,  or  until  superseded  by  the 
scarcely  less  sized,  and  certainly  not  more  ugrcoubly  scented,  but  more 


highly  favoured,  flowers  of  the  dahlia.  That  they  should  be  considered 
vulgarly  gaudy  by  any  is  a mere  prejudice  unworthy  of  refutation  ; and  al- 
though most  of  the  kinds  are  too  large  for  growing  in  small  flower  parterres, 
this  very  quality  fits  them  for  situations  suited  for  the  showy  magnificence 
of  both  their  (lowers  and  foliage, such  as  publicpaiksandwideextended  plea- 
sure grounds,  where  free  growing  herbaceous  plants  are,  orsbonld  be,  profusely 
introduced  by  the  sides  of  drives,  and  in  many  other  suitable  places.  So 
far  from  possessing  any  injurious  qualities,  the  P.  edulis  or  P.  albiflora  of 
some  authors  and  its  varieiies  are  used  for  food  by  the  Dauria,  Mongolian, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  its  native  regions,  who  boil  the  roots  in  soups  and 
improve  their  tea  by  adding  the  ground  seeds.  The  P.  officinalis  still 
maintains  a place  in  the  “ Flora  Medica,”  on  account  of  its  seeds  being 
emetic  and  carthartic,  while  its  roots  are  repot  t"d  ti  be  anti-spasmodic. 
Early  English  herbalists  recommend  fifteen  of  the  black  seedR,  taken  in 
wine  or  mead,  as  being  a special  remedy  for  the  nightmare  and  good  against 
melancholic  dreams — properties  which  need  certainly  create  no  alarm  in 
admirers  of  the  growing  plant.  This  di-trust'ul  prejudice  may  have  its 
origin  in  vety  ancient  times,  when  the  last  species,  or  the  P.  corallina,  and 
most  probably  both,  bad  wonderful  and  alarming  propeities  attributed  to 
them,  for  the  Baaras  of  Josephus  and  the  Cynospastus  of  other  nearly  con- 
temporary authois  was  supposed  to  be  a preony,  the  seeds  of  which  shone  at 
night  like  a candle,  when  they  were  gathered  by  the  shepherd*  and  others, 
but  “the  plant  could  not  be  plucked  without  danger,  and  he  who  first 
touched  it,  not  knowing  the  nature  thereof,  perished  ; therefore  a string 
must  be  fastened  to  it  in  the  night  and  a hungry  dog  tied  thereto,  who, 
being  a'lured  by  the  smell  of  roast  flesh  set  towards  him,  may  pluck  it  up 
by  the  roots.  Moreover,  it  is  srt  down  by  TE'ianus,  Pliny,  and  Theo- 
phrastus, that  the  seeds  must  be  gathered  in  the  night,  for  if  any  man  shall 
pluck  of  the  fruit  in  the  day-time,  being  seen  by  the  woodpecker,  he  is  in 
danger  to  lose  his  eyes ! ’’ 

All  the  most  showy  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  pseonies  are 
admirably  suited  for  the  climate  of  Britain,  and  in  most  seasons  the 
shrubby  Moutan  paeonies  of  China,  or,  at  least,  the  hardii-r  varieties  among 
them,  may  be  grown  wi  h equal  success.  N01  withstanding  the  very  un- 
genial  nature  of  the  past  spring,  they  are  now  to  be  seen  in  great  perfection 
in  many  even  of  the  most  northern  gardens,  where  ordinary  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  their  cuhivation.  To  ensure  the  universal  admiration  of 
these  most  magnificent  of  summer  flowers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce 
some  of  the  first-class  collections  of  both  herbaceous  and  shrubby  kinds 
from  the  Continent.  Plant  them  on  deep,  rich,  diy  soil,  of  moderate  or 
lightish  texture,  and  give  them  plenty  of  room  for  their  full  development. 
If  none  of  our  enterprising  nurserymen  will  do  thisp  let  it  be  effected  by 
the  managers  of  a few  of  our  plant-decorated  city  parks,  and  they  may 
depend  that  their  success  will  soon  induce  numerous  others  to  take  up 
paeony  culture  Nor  let  them  be  discouraged  by  some  who  will  tell  them 
that  “their  tfforis  will  only  result  in  failure,  for  we  have  tried  it.’’  Some, 
we  admit,  have  tried  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  them  ; an  1 after 
huddling  the  whole  together,  till  the  stronger  overpowered  the  weaker, 
without  allowing  any  room  for  developing  their  exuberant  growths,  they 
have  generally  decided  on  abandoning  their  culture,  as  being  unprofitable, 
and  consequently  inexpedient. — The  Farmer. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FOEESTS  ON  CLIMATE. 

In  the  Athenceum  of  June  1 are  two  paragraphs  hearing  on  this  subject 
The  first  is  as  follows  : — 

We  have  frequently  directed  attention  to  the  mischievous  effects  of  the 
reckless  cutting  down  of  trees  in  France  and  southern  Europe,  where  the 
climate  becomes  every  year  drier,  and  the  soil  is  washed  away  by  destructive 
floods,  to  the  impoverishment  of  whole  provinces.  Warnings  have  long 
been  uttered  by  competent  observers,  but  in  vain ; a sort  of  rage  for  cutting 
down  woods  has  prevailed  for  the  last  two  centuries.  But  at  length  the 
people  most  interested  — the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  involved — have 
begun  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  question,  and  a petition  has  been  laid  before 
the  French  Senate,  which  points  out  that  the  army  might  be  employed  in 
planting  trees  on  the  now  barren  hill  slopes  and  plains.  It  would  be  some- 
thing new  to  exercise  soldiers  in  so  peaceful  and  beneficial  an  undertaking, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  experiment  tried.  Planting  might  prove 
more  profitable  than  fighting ; plenty  would  replace  penury,  and  meteorolo- 
gists would  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a singularly  interesting 
experiment. 

The  second  paragraph  refers  to  the  Mauritius,  and  is  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Mauritius  have 
extended  their  system  of  observations  so  as  to  include  twenty-two  stations 
where  the  rain-fall  is  registered.  Though  the  time  is  comparatively  short 
since  the  system  was  adopted,  some  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained. 
At  Cluny,  a place  in  the  south-east  of  the  island,  bordering  on  mountains 
and  forests,  the  total  rain-fall  was,  in  1865,  more  than  192  inches;  at 
Gros  Cailloux,  16  miles  distant  to  the  north  west,  the  rain- full  in  the  same 
year  was,  omitting  decimals,  36  inches.  Those  figures  give  the  highest 
and  lowest  quantity  registered  in  Mauritius  in  the  year.  Anothor  fact  which 
has  become  apparent  seems  to  strengthen  the  theory,  much  discus-cd  of 
late,  which  shows  a dependence  between  rain  fall  and  forests.  In  some 
parts  of  the  island,  only  a few  years  ago,  a dry,  cloudless  day  was  of  rare 
occurrence;  whereas  dry  days  are  now  frequent,  and  the  cane-fields  suffer 
from  drought.  Some  of  the  rivers  aro  much  diminished  in  volume,  and 
some  streams  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  ; lakes  and  marshes  are 
drying  up ; in  consequenco  of  which  the  yield  of  sugar-cane  has  decreased, 
and  on  somo  estates  t'  e cultiva’ ion  has  been  abandoned.  Other  estates  on 
the  high  ground  near  tho  edge  of  tho  forests,  which  were  formerly  considered 
too  cold  and  wi  t lor  a good  crop  of  canes,  arc  now  very  productive.  But 
with  a continuance  of  tho  cause,  it  is  believed  that  they  too  will  become 
subject  lo  tho  samo  effect.  These,  in  tho  words  of  the  report  published  by 
tho  Society,  aro  “ incontrovertible  facts,”  howovor  they  may  bo  explained. 
And  though  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  rain-fall  for  tho  whole  of  Mauritius, 
tho  deficiency  is  great  in  districts  in  which  ‘ extensive  denudations  have 
been  made.  It  should  never  bo  forgotten  that  if  forests  h*vo  no  othor  effect, 
they  intercept  some  portion  of  tho  rain,  and  assist  in  preserving  tho  humidity 
of  the  soil.  When  exposed  to  tho  full  glare  of  tho  sun,  springs  and  rivers 
dry  up  rapidly.  Although  these  remarks  rolato  to  an  island  in  tho  tropios, 
there  is  much  in  them  that  applies  to  our  own  island,  whore  now  theories 
of  farming  have  of  lulo  yeni s occasioned  tho  destruction  of  miles  of  hedgerows 
and  acres  of  timbor. 
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Tricolors,  Versicolors,  Purticolora,  Tartans,  or  whatever  else  you 
mean  to  call  them,  fi  l a large  place  in  the  public  mind  just  now, 
and  lor  the  next  ft  w years  will  run  a pretty  even  race  with  the 
double-flowering  kinds,  which  nre  inarrenr  in  respect  ol  relative  popu- 
larity, but  fast  gaining  ground,  so  that  at  the  close  ol  the  present 
season  w«  are  likely  to  find  them  pretty  even  in  the  running. 
Gloirc  do  Nancy  will  be  the  leader  in  the  double  class,  as  Mrs. 
Pollock  is  in  the  class  of  tricolors.  Fashion  is  frivolous  no  doubt, 
but,  apart  from  the  frivolities  and  eccentiicities  of  fashion,  we  arc 
bound  to  regard  the  production  of  these  two  classes  of  pelargoniums 
as  amongst  the  triumphs  of  modern  horticulture,  and  to  say  with 
such  plants  before  us  that  wc  live  in  an  age  of  wonders,  and  man 
replenishes  and  subdues  the  earth,  as  he  was  commanded  to  do,  as 
see  Gen.  i.  28.  What  shall  we  call  these  tricolors?  It  is  hard  to 
get  rid  of  a name  that  has  been  generally  adopted,  and  for  that 
reason  alone  I should  be  content  to  classify  them  as  tricolors,  even 
though  we  may  find  half-a-dcz-n  different  tints  in  the  leaves.  The 
predominant  are  green,  red,  and  yellow,  or  creamy  white  ; the  olive 
or  bl  ck  or  brown  of  the  zone  con  ributes  apowerlul  fourth  element, 
shades  of  pink  and  brown  contribute  fifth  and  sixth  elements,  and 
a sharp  eye  may  detect  in  the  leaves  of  some  a dozen  shades,  it  old 
and  young  leaves  are  compared  together,  and  the  utmost  is  made  of 
every  tint  perceivable.  But  the  lovers  of  exactitude  will  not  have 
the  term  ‘tricolor’  anv  longer,  and  it  is  far  better  to  give  way  to  them 
than  to  waste  time  in  splitting  hairs.  The  term  waich  meets  with 
most  favour  is  Zonal  for  the  basis,  and  affix  gold  or  silver 
to  distinguish  such  as  Mrs.  Pollock  from  such  as  United  Italy. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  simpl  city  and  perspicuity,  and  with  the 
term  lately  adopted  by  the  Floral  Committee — namely,  Bronze 
Zonal,  for  such  as  Luna — we  may  consider  that  we  have  the  ground- 
work of  a rational  sy  stem  of  classification. 

1.  Grten  (nr  plain)  leaved  — Example,  Tom  Thumb. 

2.  Zonal-i.eaved  (‘lark  z me*) — Examp'e,  Hibberd*  Pet. 

3.  Nosegays  (leaves  green  or  zonale) — Example,  Stella. 

4.  Variegated  (leav.s  margined  wmte  or  cream) — Example,  Bijou. 

5.  Golden  (leaves  with  yellow  margins  or  jellow  disks) — Example, 

Gohten  Chain. 

6.  Bronze  Zonals — Example,  Luna. 

7.  Gold  Zonals — Example,  Mrs.  Pollock. 

8.  Silver  Zonals — Example,  United  Italy. 

9.  Double-elowered — Example,  Gloire  de\Nancy. 

We  may  divide  and  subdivide  these  hereafter;  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  to  havea  foundation  to  build  upon;  a big  pigeon- 
hole, we  may  say,  into  which  to  thrust  any  and  every  variety  we 
meet  with,  there  to  remain  till  we  have  time  for  further  and  more 
elaborate  sorting.  Let  Nos.  7 and  8 for  the  present  have  a little  of 
our  attention,  as  this  is  the  season  to  buy,  and  there  are  plenty  to 
choose  from  in  exact  proportion  to  our  means.' 

First  of  all,  as  to  Properties,  I can  agree  with  Mr.  Moore’s  code 
to  a certain  extent,  but  there  is  a point  at  which  we  part  company. 
You  will  find  his  code  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  May  18, 1867, 
very  clearly  stated,  and  in  general  tone  and  purport  consistent 
with  the  habit  of  a man  who  observes  and  reflects  much  ere  he 
speaks.*  But  the  code  fails,  I think,  at  article  3,  where  he  says, 
“The  surface  of  the  leaves  must  be  perfectly  flat,  that  is,  neither 
concave  nor  convex,  from  contraction  of  the  margin.”  I aoa  led 
to  this  conclusion  by  observing  that  some  varieties  with  convex 
leaves  are  extremely  effective,  for  the  convexity  foreshortens  the 
green  disk,  and  pLces  the  margin  and  zone  at  more  or  less  of  an 
angle  advantageous  to  the  vision  when  we  view  the  plant  in  a posi- 
tion below  the  eye.  A concave  leaf  is  of  necessity  most  objection- 
able, for  the  disk  becomes  a dust-pan  and  impluvium.and  the  marg'n 
is  foreshortened,  and  perhaps  we  see  more  of  the  under  than  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf — the  back  view  of  the  elephant.  If  this  be 
right,  article  3 must  be  amended,  and  the  attainable  properties  may 
then  be  stated  thus  : — 

Attainable. 

1.  Plant  of  vigorous  habit,  stout  and  strong  in  growth,  freely 
branching,  and  abundantly  furnished  with  leaves  set  horizontally. 

2.  Leaf-colouring  bright,  distinct,  and  definite.  The  colours 
may  be  arranged  radialy,  that  is,  in  bars  or  rays  proceeding  from 
the  centre,  or  in  a regular  series  of  orbs,  circles,  or  arches,  without 
radiate  divisions. 

3.  The  leaves  must  be  circular,  flat,  or  slightly  convex,  stout  in 
substance,  lasting  long  without  change  of  colour.  Concavity  is  a 
blemish;  prominent  lobes  are  a blemish;  a very  deep  insertion  of 
the  leaf- stalk  is  a blemish. 

Possible  or  Desirable. 

4.  The  central  disk  may  be  green,  and  in  that  case  should  not 
occupy  a space  in  diameter  more  than  1^-  times  the  breadth  of  zone 

* A curious  anomaly  occurs  in  tlie  art'cle  cited  above.  The  writer  s*ys  (p  515  a),  “ It 
s eems  berUr  to  adopt  [for  the  T>icolo»s,  tbe  more  c rreet  appebatio  1 < f Varikgated 
Z onal  Pf.la  gonii  ms.”  Elsewhere  and  everywhere  Mr.  Muo  e objects  — and  properly — 
to  the  use  of  the  term  '*  variegated  " for  any  variety  having  golden-edged  leaves. 
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and  margin  combined — c.y.,  if  zone  and  margin  measure  1 inch,  the 
disk  may  be  1 J inches.  The  central  di<k  may  be  of  any  other  colour 
than  green,  and  in  that  case  may  occupy  a space  greater  in  diameter 
than  I A times  the  brcudlli  of  ilie  zone  and  margin. 

5.  1 he  zone  may  be  of  any  breadt  li  in  excess  of  one-third  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  leaf,  but  must  not  lie  less  than  that.  It  may  be  an 
even  segment  of  a perfect  circle,  or  regularly  waved,  scolloped,  or 
vandyked.  It  may  be  darkest  or  lightest  coloured  on  the  inner  or 
outer  side,  but  the  colours  must  be  bright,  dense,  decisive,  aud  the 
boundary  of  the  zone  on  both  sides  sharply  defined. 

6.  The  margin  must  be  of  one  co  our  throughout,  and  that  a 
clear  dense  colour,  with  none  of  the  colours  of  the  disk  or  zone 
breaking  into  it.  When  the  disk  is  not  green,  it  is  desirable  it 
should  bn  the  same  colour  as  the  margin,  but  any  colour  is  admis- 
sible if  effective  and  good  of  its  kind.  We  may  allow  sixty  points 
in  all,  namely  thirty  for  attainab'c  and  thirty  for  desirable  proper- 
ties, and  in  the  criticism  ten  will  be  the  standard  of  perfection 
under  every  one  of  the  several  sections  of  the  code.  For  the  rest, 
knowledge  and  judgment  are  required;  without  these,  codes  are 
useless,  and  so  we  need  say  no  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject  for 
the  present.  We  have  got  rid  of  Concolor,  Bicolor,  Tricolor, 
Versicolor,  Particolor,  and  Tartan ; got  rid  of  Marbled,  Whitened, 
Radiated,  and  a heap  of  compound  terms  more  hideous  than  the 
worst  of  the  simpler  kinds,  and  there  is  not  a pelargonium  of  the 
great  section  of  which  inquinans  is  the  basis  but  may  be  put  into  one 
of  our  nine  sections.  Let  us  once  more  to  the  Tricolors,  or,  sticking 
to  the  new  arrangement,  to  classes  7 and  8.  We  must  at  once 
make  selections  from  the  many  varieties  offered  us,  and  find  our 
way  through  a maze  of  entanglements  to  a few  simple  conclusions. 
It  is  as  if  we  only  wanted  to  walk  to  the  next  village,  but  must  go 
through  the  Milky  Way  or  swim  through  the  nebula  in  the  belt  of 
Orion  to  get  there.  Well,  let  us  pick  out  twelve  of  the  newest, 
most  distinct,  and  most  useful  of  the  Gold  Zonals 

A Selection  of  twelve  Gold  Zonals. 

Lady  Cullum  (E.  G.  Henderson) — Richest  in  shades  of  gold, 
yellow,  and  grass-green,  with  fine  shades  of  red ; a good  grower, 
keeping  its  colour  long,  and  in  due  time  will  be  a bedder.  Present 
price,  21s. 

Lucy  Grieve  (E.  G.  H). — Fine  for  the  intensity  of  the  red  zone. 
Present  price,  31s.  6d. 

Sophia  Dumaresque  (E.  G.  H ). — Tn  neatness  of  habit  near 
fulfilment  of  the  Jaw  of  properties  and  regular  balance  of  colours  in 
disk,  zone,  and  margin;  one  of  the  finest  of  all.  Present  price,  21s. 

Meteor  (Saltmarsh  and  Son). — Fine  for  properties,  the  leaf 
being  almost  circular  and  quite  flat,  zone  rich  in  shades  of  red, 
margin  fine  chrome-yellow,  very  distinct,  and  fine  constitution. 
10s.  6d. 

Queen  Victoria  (S.  Perkins  & Son)  — Quite  distinct  and  striking 
in  colours,  showing  at  a distance  a blending  of  blue,  scarlet,  and 
gold  colour,  the  disk  being  very  dark  or  bluish  green,  t he  zone  being 
fiery  and  the  margin  deep  yellow.  Willbe  a superb  bedder.  10s.  6d. 

Jelly  Lacy  (F.  and  A.  Smith). — Tbe  form  of  the  leaf  good,  the 
zone  notable  for  splendid  shades  of  chestnut,  brick-red,  and  jet-black ; 
makes  a brilliant  specimen.  42s. 

Beauty  of  Surrey  (F.  and  A.  S.). — Margin  brilliant  yellow,  zone 
rich  umber  with  black  shades  and  bars  of  bright  carmine,  small 
bright  green  disk  ; distinct  and  peculiarly  rich.  31s.  6d. 

Eclipse  (F.  & A.  Smith). — Leaves  rather  too  large,  and  too  pro- 
foundly lobed,  but  the  zone  so  rich  in  vermilion  red  that  we 
must  put  up  with  the  irregularities  of  form  ; a splendid  variety,  2 Is. 

Defiance  (F.  & A.  S.). — L°mon  yellow  fading  to  straw 
colour,  the  zone  carmine  and  black,  with  obscure  patches  of  deep 
brown.  There  is  so  much  blue  in  the  red  of  the  zone  that  when  a 
fine  plant  is  in  fine  condition  there  is  a purplish  hue  perceptible,  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  black,  green,  and  yellow.  42s. 

Mrs.  Dix  (Watson) — Very  neat  in  habit,  of  medium  size 
throughout,  and  coming  near  to  win  thirty  in  the  three  first  sec'ions 
of  the  code.  Colours  well  balanced,  growth  good,  and  will  in  time 
be  a bedder.  31s.  6d. 

Louisa  Smith  (F.  & A.  S.). — Brilliant  red,  black,  and  gold 
colouring,  and  one  ot  the  neatest  habited  in  growth.  Worth  a 
place,  if  only  six  were  selected.  3ls.  6d. 

Titania  (Carter  & Co.). — Remarkable  for  the  brilliant  shades  of 
red  and  the  rich  deep  black  of  the  zone,  the  margin  being  a beau- 
tiful shade  of  yellow.  If  we  wanted  only  six,  this  must  be  one  of 
them.  42s. 

rA  Selection  of  Six  Silver  Zonals. 

Queen  Victoria  (F.  & A.  S.). — Very  neat  in  growth,  margin 
creamy,  sometimes  pale  sulphur,  zone  showing  delicate  and  pleas- 
ing shades  of  red.  31s.  6d. 

Princess  of  Wales  (F.  & A.  S.). — Foliage  large  and  abundant, 
margins  creamy  white,  zones  showing  shades  of  black  and  purplish 
red  ; fine.  31s.  6d. 
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Imperatrice  Eugenie  (F.  & A.  S.). — Showing  as  much  colour  as 
any  of  its  class  out ; perhaps  more  colour  than  any  of  its  class 
known.  A slow  grower,  but  constitution  good,  and  safe  for  a 
bedder.  21s. 

Caroline  Longfield  (E.  G.  II.). — A certain  surpass  of  Italia 
Unita. 

PVassand  Hall  Beauty  (E.  G.  H.). — Peculiarly  adapted  for 
bedding,  but  as  a pot  plant  not  colour  enough ; the  zone  being  a 
good  shade  of  chocolate,  with  rather  washy  patches  of  rose.  For 
elegant  work  in  bedding  invaluable.  21s. 

Light  and  Shadow  (E.  G.  H.). — A good  zone  on  a good  mar- 
gin, peculiarly  beautiful  when  in  llower,  and  therefore  well  adapted 
for  a specimen.  7s.  6d. 

Between  gold  and  silver  zonals  there  is  a3  great  a difference  as 
between  gold  and  silver  coins.  As  the  white  metal  is  the  meanest 
of  the  two,  so  all  the  silver  zoned  varieties  are  weak,  washy,  inef- 
fective, unsatisfactory,  as  compared  with  the  best  in  the  other  sec- 
tion. But  we  must  take  the  best  we  can  get,  and  hope  for  better. 
Time  will  remedy  this  defect  of  the  family  of  tricolors 

Selection  of  Cheap  Varieties  of  Gold  and  Silver  Zonals. 

All  obtainable  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

Gold  Zonals. — Mrs.  Pollock,  Sunset,  Yellow  Belt,  Mrs.Benyon, 
Golden  Defiance,  Sunbeam,  Socrates. 

Silver  Zonals. — United  Italy,  Honeycomb,  Lady  of  Shallot, 
The  Countess,  Silver  Star,  Picturata. 

A Selection  of  Four  new  Bronze  Zonals. 

As  no  definite  announcement  has  yet  been  made  in  respect  of  the 
sending  out  of  Mr.  Wills’s  series  by  Mr.  Bull,  I shall  not  attempt 
a selection.  I know  precisely  which  of  them  to  vote  for  when 
they  are  all  on  offer,  but  to  select  in  advance  would  be  most  im- 
prudent. It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  touch  this  class  with- 
out remembering  that  here  Mr.  Wills  occupies  a position  parallel 
to  that  long  since  taken  by  Mr.  Grieve  in  the  gold  zonal  class. 

Madeline  Schiller  (Carter  & Co.). — If  this  is  the  same  as  was 
shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  29th  of  June,  it  is  a bargain  at 
half-a-guinea,  which  I perceive  is  the  catalogue  price  of  it.  The 
only  reason,  but  a good  reason,  for  doubt  is  that  the  variety  I 
made  notes  of  as  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Luna  type  was  labelled 
“ Schiller.”  This  said  Schiller,  as  shown  on  the  29th  of  June,  is 
remarkable  for  the  breadth,  richness,  and  definiteness  of  its  chestnut 
zone.  One  of  the  very  best  of  this  class.  10s.  6d. 

Electra  (E.  G.  H.). — A fine  brown  zone  on  a flat  leaf ; a free 
flowering  variety.  10s.  6d. 

Electric  (Saltmarsh  & Son). — In  the  way  of  Luna,  with  richer 
colours  and  heavier  zone.  Superb  out  of  doors.  7s.  6d. 

Ve7ius  (S.  & S.). — Much  gold  and  little  zone,  good  habit,  and 
flowering  freely ; very  attractive  and  peculiar  as  a bedder.  7s.  bd. 

A Selection  of  Cheap  Varieties  of  Bronze  Zonals. 

Luna,  Beauty  of  Oulton,  Bronze  Queen,  Goldfinch  (useful  only 
as  a bedder),  Canary  Bird  (useful  only  as  a bedder),  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Hutton,  Zingara. 

The  prices  attached  may  prove  to  be  wrong  in  many  instances. 

I find  the  same  varieties  differ  in  catalogues  of  the  same  date  so 
much  aB  from  half  a crown  to  half  a guinea,  and  in  every  case  I 
have  quoted  the  lowest  figure.  But  there  is  a permanent  element 
of  delusion  about  prices.  One  house  may  appear  extravagant  in 
its  charges,  but  the  plants  may  prove  to  be  worth  all  the  money  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  who  go  ahead  in  propagating  manage 
to  send  out  respectable  samples  at  a very  low  price,  considering 
what  must  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  for  a few  plants  to  cut  from. 
We  know  very  little  yet  of  the  constitutional  vigour  of  the  expen- 
sive kinds,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  grow. 
Very  few  cultivators  can  or  will  give  them  a chance.  A plant  that 
has  its  head  cut  off  about  once  every  six  weeks  all  the  year 
round  can  never  show  its  capabilities  fairly,  and  we  cannot  judge 
the  high  class  zonals  until  they  have  had  time  to  make  themselves, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  formation  of  specimens, 
rather  than  to  mere  multiplication  of  plants.  Seeing  how  hard 
they  are  propagated  everywhere,  we  may  say  this  of  all  of  them — 
that  they  are  better  growers,  and  more  vigorously  constituted,  than 
they  have  yet  appeared.  Mrs.  Pollock  had  no  constitution  for 
some  time  after  her  advent,  but  now  see  what  a growth  is  possible, 
and  how  surely  it  may  be  grown  to  perfection  with  but  little  more 
care  than  used  to  be  bestowed  upon  Tom  Thumb.  Put  fifty  cut- 
tings of  Mrs.  Pollock  in  a sunny  border  to-day,  and  on  the  7th  of 
September  you  ought  to  pot  fifty  good  plants  from  that  border. 
At  all  events,  we  can  do  so  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  fairly  con- 
clude that  other  folks  may  do  the  same  if  they  will  but  try. 

S.  H. 


Floiul. — Thero  are  two  kinds  of  flowers  which,  although  known  to  tho 
world  for  years,  havo  not  appeared  in  the  Gardeners’  Calendar — the 
Laughing  Stock  and  the  I’oet-t-Aster.  The  former  is  found  in  abundance 
cn  tho  First  of  April,  and  the  latter  may  be  heard  of  daily. — Judy. 


CEYLON  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

Some  time  since,  Mr.  John  Horne,  Assistant-Director  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  the  Mauritius,  was  despatched  by  the  Government  to  Ceylon 
to  inspect  the  plantations  of  Cinchonas,  Teas,  and  Coffees,  and  to  report 
upon  them,  with  especial  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  these  subjects  in 
the  Mauritius.  His  report  has  been  published  in  full  in  the  Government 
Gazette.  As  it  is  full  of  interest  for  our  readers  generally,  and  of  immediate 
importance  to  many  of  our  readers  in  the  Colonies,  we  present  the  following 
abridgment : — 

The  Cinchona  plantations  are  six  miles  from  Newera  Ellin,  on  the  road 
between  it  and  Badulla,  and  are  about  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  high  hills,  which  open  out 
towards  the  east  and  south-east,  in  which  directions  a beautiful  view  is 
obtained  of  the  mountains  about  Badulla  and  the  intervening  grass- 
covered  hills  (Patna),  with  patches  here  and  there  of  rhododendron,  scrub 
and  jungle  in  the  ravines  between  the  hills.  The  plantations  face  the 
north  or  north-east,  and  are  partly  sheltered  from  the  south-west  monsoon 
by  the  mountains,  on  the  slope  of  which  they  are  situated,  and  which  rise 
in  towering  precipices  for  about  2,000  feet  above  and  behind  them,  and 
are  covered  with  jungle  to  their  summits.  From  north  to  east  they  are 
protected  from  the  dry  north-east  monsoon  by  high  bills,  which  are  also 
covered  with  jungle  to  their  tops.  Notwithstanding  those  natural  protec- 
tions, they  do  occasionally  suffer  from  the  wind  which  comes  sometimes 
with  almost  hurricane  force  down  the  hills  on  which  the  plantations  are 
and  along  the  pass  through  which  the  road  from  Badulla  to  Newera  Ellia 
passes.  A fortnight  or  so  previous  to  my  visit  the  plants  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  gale,  but  were  beginning  to  recover  from  its  effects  when 
I saw  them.  They  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  good  health  and  vigour, 
and  were  sending  forth  most  luxuriant  leaves  and  young  wood.  The 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  decayed  vegetable  matter,  mixed  with 
a large  quantity  of  disintegrated  gneiss.  The  surface  is  everywhere 
abruptly  undulated  and  cut  up  with  little  ravines,  which  secure  good 
drainage,  a most  essential  point  in  Cinchona  cultivation,  for  their  hair- 
like and  delicate  roots  soon  rot,  and  the  plant  dies  when  they  get  into  a 
marsh  or  badly  drained  soil.  Across  the  slopes  at  short  intervals  canals 
are  cut  to  carry  off  the  water  befoie  it  accumulates  during  heavy  rains,  and 
prevents  it  from  carrying  away  the  surface  soil.  Large  blocks  of  gneiss 
are  lying  everywhere  on  the  surface,  which  assist  greatly  in  preventing 
the  soil  from  being  carried  off,  and  prevents  evaporation  in  dry  weather. 
When  the  plantations  were  first  made,  the  plan  adopted- in  Java  had  been 
followed  ; clearing  a place  in  the  jungle  for  each  plant,  and  planting  them 
in  the  shade.  The  plants  so  situated  grow  well,  but  are  lanky  and  drawn 
to  reach  the  light  and  air,  which  are  partly  excluded  below  by  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  under  scrub,  and  above  by  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
the  trees.  Not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  plants  in  the 
shade,  a portion  of  ground  (about  eight  acres)  was  cleared  and  planted,  and 
the  result  is  very  gratifying  indeed.  In  the  ground  so  cleared,  the  plants 
are  planted  in  rows,  about  eight  feet  apart,  and  about  six  feet  from  plant 
to  plant.  The  cleared  ground  has  been  planted  about  four  years,  and  the 
following  is  about  the  average  height,  & c.,  which  the  plants  have  attained. 

Cinchona  officinalis  is  eight  feet,  growing  vigorously,  flowering,  and  pro- 
ducing quantities  of  seed.  Dr.  Thwailes  says  that  this  kind  would  grow 
better  in  a colder  climate  than  that  of  Hakealle,  and  a few  plants  of  it 
were  tried  at  Newera  Ellia,  but  they  were  killed  by  the  frost  in  February, 
1864. 

Cinchona  succirubra  is  about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  in  excellent  health . 
Some  of  the  plants  of  this  species  have  attained  a height  of  about  fifteen 
feet,  and  Lave  stems  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base;  one  or 
two  plants  of  this  species  are,  I am  given  to  understand,  coming  into 
flower  for  the  first  time  in  Ceylon. 

Cinchona  pahiidiana  hos  attained  an  average  height  of  about  five  feet,  the 
plants  being  as  much  in  diameter;  the  base  has  a pyramidal  shape,  and 
is  covered  with  beautiful  luxuriant  foliage  and  young  wood,  and  a number 
of  them  are  coming  into  flower. 

Cinchona  micrantha  has  in  two  years  attained  a height  of  about  four 
feet,  and  are  all  in  good  condition. 

The  favou'ite  kind  of  Cinchona  in  Ceylon  is  the  Succirubra , which  is 
planted  to  tho  ex'ent  of  three  to  one  of  the  Cinchona  officinalis  and  the 
other  kinds.  It  grows  at  a much  lower  elevation  than  any  of  the  others, 
is  hardy,  easily  propagated  and  transplanted,  and  yields  a good  percentage 
of  alkaloid.  It  grows  well  from  Peradinia  (1,550  feet  above  the  sea)  to 
Hakgalle,  and  perhaps  also  beyond  it. 

All  the  kinds  of  Cinchonas  that  are  in  Ceylon  are  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings.  At  Hakgalle  they  lay  out  the  cutting-ground  in  beds,  three  to 
four  feet  wide,  in  which  the  cuttings  are  thickly  planted,  and  are  protected, 
from  the  wind,  at  the  sides  of  the  beds,  by  twigs  stuck  into  the  ground  as 
thick  as  they  will  stick,  and  tied  together  at  the  top,  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  between  two  bamboos.  They  are  protected  from  the  sun  by 
mats  or  palm-leaves.  In  this  manner  cuttings,  carefully  selected  from 
hardy  but  not  luxuriant  grown  plants,  root  and  grow  as  freely  as  those  of 
either  geraniums  or  verbenas. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Hakgalle  for  1861  (I  have  the  observations  for 

that  year  only)  is 646°  Fahr. 

Highest  temperature 86°  „ 

Lowest  temperature  48°  ,, 

Greatest  difference  of  temperature  during  the  day . . 20°  ,, 

llain  fell  that  year  on  198  days,  but.  I havo  no  register  of  the  quantity. 
The  rainy  days  were  pretty  equally  disttibuted  over  each  month  of  the 
year. 

In  Ceylon  the  tea-plant  grows  well,  from  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  1,550 
feet  above  the  sea  to  beyond  the  coldest  coffee  regions,  and  from  what  I 
was  informed  tea  willRonn  become  an  article  of  export  from  Ceylon.  There 
are,  1 believe,  about  a hundred  acres  under  cultivation,  and  an  increasing 
demand  for  its  seeds  and  plants,  and  information  regarding  its  cultivation 
nnd  manipulation.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  Planters’  Association 
is  willing  to  bear  one  half  of  the  expense  of  sending  a man  to  Indin,  if  the 
Government  will  grant  the  other  half,  in  order  to  obtain  tho  desired  infor- 
mation. 

When  the  seeds  are  gathered,  it  is  a good  plan  to  throw  them  into  a heap, 
and  mix  them  with  a little  damp  soil,  and  allow  them  to  slightly  ferment. 
As  there  are  from  one  to  three  seeds  in  a capsule,  fermentation  rots  it,  and 
Baves  hand-picking  to  separate  the  seeds. 

Tho  seeds  may  be  either  sown  ut  tho  stake,  where  tho  plants  aro  to  grow, 
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or  in  nursoy  beds  prepared  for  them,  and  the  plants  afterwards  trans- 
planted. 

If  the  former  of  theso  methods  is  adopted  on  n largo  scale,  the  labour 
in  watering  is  very  great,  even  were  they  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains;  whereas  by  the  latter  method,  if  tho  plants  are  planted  when  the 
rAiny  soason  has  commenced,  little  watoring  is  requirod,  ezoept  in  very  dry 
seasons  or  sites. 

Tho  ground  for  the  nursery  beds  should  bo  drenched  to  the  depth  of  one 
and  a half  feet,  to  allow  the  “ tap  root"  to  descend  freely  : the  soil  ought  to 
bo  of  suoh  an  adhesive  naturo  as  to  admit  of  the  plants  being  lifted  with 
balls  of  earth  at  their  roots.  Tho  beds  should  not  exceed  four  feet  in 
width,  for  convenience  of  watering,  <kc.,  and  ought  to  bo  raised  above  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground  to  prevent  their  being  flooded  during  heavy 
rains.  The  most  convenient  distance  for  the  seeds  to  ho  planted  apart  is 
about  six  inches,  which  will  allow  the  plants  to  be  lifted  without  injuring 
their  roots.  Tho  plaoe  seleoted  for  the  bods  should  have  a free  exposure 
to  tho  sun  and  wind,  whioh  will  make  the  plants  hardy  in  growth,  and  they 
can  then  bo  freely  handled  whon  being  transplanted.  The  seeds  should 
not  be  covered  with  earth  beyond  an  inoh,  and  if  a little  litter  is  spread 
thinly  over  the  beds  it  will  prevent  evaporation,  and  save  watering,  but  it 
must  be  removed  when  tho  seeds  begin  to  germinate. 

The  most  convenient  mode  for  a tea  plantation  is  to  have  the  plants 
planted  in  rows  ; but  the  distance  between  tho  rows  and  the  plants  in  them 
might  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  situation  ; five  feet  by 
four  will,  I think,  be  found  convenient  for  most  situations.  At  such  a dis- 
tance apart,  holes  should  be  dug  at  least  two  feet  square,  which  will  freely 
admit  the  roots  of  the  plant  without  doubling  them,  which  is  injurious, 
especially  when  it  is  the  “ tBp  root’’  that  is  doubled.  If  the  soil  be  poor, 
a little  decomposed  manure  or  crushed  bones  might  be  with  advantage 
added.  When  the  seedlings  have  attained  a height  of  four  or  five  inches, 
they  may  be  transplanted,  but  if  allowed  to  be  a little  older  and  stronger, 
they  will  not  require  so  much  attention  and  care. 

Being  anxious  to  receive  information  regarding  the  cultivation  of  the 
cofTee,  I visited  the  estates  belonging  to  General  Sir  J.  Cheap,  and  having 
been  previously  acquainted  with  the  manager  of  two  of  them,  Mr.  W. 
Cameron,  I resided  with  him  for  a few  days,  and  made  inquiries  into  the 
particulars  regarding  its  cultivation  <fcc. 

The  olearing  of  the  ground  of  the  jungle  for  a ooffee  estate  is  generally 
done  by  oontract.  When  the  trees  are  felled,  those  that  are  required  for 
building  purposes  are  selected  and  cut  according  to  the  size  required ; the 
others  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  until  they  dry,  when 
they  are  set  on  fire.  After  all  is  consumed  and  the  ground  cooled,  it  is 
then  laid  out  in  rows,  and  holes  are  made  to  receive  the  plants.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  rows  varies  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows  from  four  to  six  feet.  Sometimes,  but  I believe  seldom, 
the  seeds  are  sown  at  the  stake,  and  sometimes  they  are  sown  in  nursery 
beds,  and  the  plants  are  transplanted  when  they  have  grown  four  or  more 
leaves. 

These  means  are  seldom  resorted  to  when  “stumps”  from  the  jungle 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities.  The  ripe  berries  being  carried  to 
the  jungle  by  birds,  bats,  and  squirrels,  and  the  pulp  generally  being  the 
only  part  devoured,  what  with  the  shade  and  moisture  of  the  woods 
the  seeds  quickly  germinate,  and  thence  young  plants  (stumps)  can  be 
obtained  in  most  of  the  jungles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coffee  planta- 
tions. 

The  times  seleoted  for  planting  are  at  the  breaking  of  the  monsoons, 
when  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  and  cloudy  damp  weather  can  be  (compara- 
tively speaking)  depended  upon  to  start  the  plants  into  growth. 

At  three  years  the  plants  begin  to  bear,  and  the  yield  annually  in- 
creases, until  the  plants  are  about  twelve  years  old.  If  well  treated  they 
will  annually  yield  heavy  crops  for  a long  time.  I was  informed  that 
some  of  the  plants  on  Sir  J.  Cheap's  estate,  “ Galapa,"  had  been  planted 
twenty-five  years.  They  had  no  appearance  of  decline;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  in  good  health  and  bearing  crops  on  an  average  of  about  eight  or 
nine  hundred  weight  to  an  acre,  which  is  said  to  be  a very  good  yield. 
The  average  yield  of  coffee  per  acre  in  Ceylon  is  said  to  he  between  five 
and  six  hundred  weight;  the  latter  figure  is  said  by  some  to  be  too  high 
an  average. 

Care  has  to  be  taken  of  the  plant  as  it  grows  to  keep  it  in  a proper 
shape,  and  pruning  has  to  be  attended  to  at  an  early  age.  The  coffee 
plant,  like  the  peach,  as  a rule,  bears  its  fruit  on  the  wood  which  it  has 
grown  during  the  previous  year.  The  pruning  is  done  by  the  Malabars  on 
the  estate,  immediately  after  the  crop  is  gathered  ; the  upright  and  cross- 
growing shoots  are  generally  all  that  require  to  be  cut  out. 

There  are  now  no  new  cinnamon  plantations  laid  out  in  Ceylon,  and 
judging  from  what  I saw,  and  the  information  I obtained  from  reliable 
sources,  the  greater  part  of  the  old  ones  are  going  to  ruin.  The  soil  in 
which  the  cinnamon  is  growing  is  almost  pure  sand,  of  a grayish  colour. 
The  plants  are  planted  in  rows  about  eight  feet  apart.  It  is  cultivated 
and  cut  down  in  nearly  a similar  manner  as  oak  copse  in  England.  The 
cutting  season  happens  twice  a year,  at  the  breaking  of  the  monsoons. 
Only  such  suckers  as  have  a light  brown  colour  are  cut,  which  might  be 
termed  thinning  out.  When  cut  the  sticks  are  conveyed  to  the  peelers, 
who  take  the  bark  off  with  a scimitar-shaped  kDife,  round  and  blunt  at  the 
point  for  raising  the  bark,  and  sharp  on  the  convex  side  for  cutting  the 
bark  longitudinally  on  the  stem.  From  the  peelers  the  sizers  take  the 
bark  and  put  the  small  pieces  into  the  large  one3,  until  they  have  an 
almost  solid  stick  about  three  feet  long.  The  bark  passes  from  the  sizers 
to  the  store  where  it  is  laid  out,  one  stick  thick,  to  dry  in  the  shade,  on 
racks  made  of  coir,  to  freely  admit  the  air  all  round  it.  The  next  process 
is  to  sort  it  into  three  qualities,  and  then  make  it  up  into  bundles  of  about 
fifty  pounds  eaoh. 

I have  heard  it  mentioned  that  it  would  probably  be  the  best  method  to 
cultivate  the  Cinchonas  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cinnnamon  and  oak 
copse  are. 

The  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Peradinia  are  about  four  miles  from 
Kandy,  and  they  occupy  a site  which  is  said  to  have  been  a hunting 
ground  of  the  Kandyan  kings.  They  are  about  150  acres  in  extent,  and 
are  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Mahawellaganga,  which  has,  at  the 
Gardens  a width  of  about  forty  or  fifty  yards. 

The  surface  of  the  garden  is  beautifully  undulated,  which  gives  a variety 
of  scenery,  and  is  sloping  from  the  centre  towards  the  river,  the  banks  of 
which  in  some  places  are  very  steep.  The  soil  of  the  gardens  is  generally 
very  poor,  almost  gravel,  but  they  enjoy  a delightful  climate  for  plants  to 
grow  in,  which  may  be  said  to  do  everything  for  them;  the  vegetation  is 
beautiful  and  grand. 


On  ono  aide  of  the  diive  from  tho  main  road  to  tho  garden  gate  are  some 
splendid  india-rubber  trees,  some  of  which  are  a hundred  feet  in  height; 
nnd  there  ars  several  othor  trees  of  the  sarao  sort  in  tho  gardens,  larger  in 
tho  trunk  and  taller. 

On  entering  the  garden,  attention  is  called  to  a matchless  group  of  palms, 
conspicuous  among  which  is  the  “ talipot"  ( Corypha  umbraculifera),  with  its 
enormous  leaves.  Tho  Singaleso  make  mats  of  them,  useful  for  construct- 
ing temporary  dwellings  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  a most  beautiful 
palm,  attaining  a great  height,  and  when  its  leaves  arc  fully  developed  it 
will  have  a diameter  of  about  thirty  feet. 

Orcodoxa  regia  is  here  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  large  quan- 
tities of  seeds.  Borassus  Jlabelliformis  ( palmyra ),  second  only  to  the  cocoa- 
nut  in  value  to  the  native  population,  every  part  of  the  plant  being  made 
available  for  some  useful  purpose. 

Next  in  height  is  Caryota  urens,  “ Kittoolgass  ” of  the  Singalese.  From 
the  flowering  stems  of  this  plant  toddy  is  drawn,  from  which  a coarse  kind 
of  sugar  is  made  by  the  Singalese.  The  wood  is  useful  for  building  pur- 
poses. A good  specimon  of  Livistonia  Mauritiana  (the  “latanier”of  Mau- 
ritius) is  also  to  be  found  there,  as  well  as  others  of  great  beauty  and 
rarity. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  palm  group  are  beds  of  scitamineous  plants  ; 
behind  them  there  are  large  flowery  shrubs  and  trees,  and  in  front  of  them 
showy-leaved  Marantas,  Caladiums,  and  a few  beautiful  annuals. 

Leaving  the  palm  group,  and  taking  a walk,  turning  to  the  right,  which 
leads  to  the  “ potting  ground,"  the  visitor  passes  through  the  spice  garden, 
where  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  nutmeg,  clove,  and  allspice  trees. 

After  passing  the  nursery  ground,  keeping  on  the  walk  by  the  river-side, 
on  the  left  (here  is  a large  young  plantation  of  Theobroma  cacao  (chocolate) 
growing  in  the  shade;  on  the  right,  between  the  walk  and  the  river, 
there  is  a plantation  of  Cardamons  ( 'Eleteria  Cardamomum).  A little 
further  on  the  left  there  is  a quantity  of  Musa  lextilis,  which  yields  a fine 
flax,  with  which  some  of  the  finest  muslins  of  India  are  prepared.  Besides 
this  species,  most  of  the  cultivated  Musa{  bananas)  yield  a fine  and  strong 
fibre. 

From  the  Musa  plantation,  for  nearly  a mile,  the  wrlh  ty  the  jfivetf-side 
is  through  what  has  recently  been  a jungle,  and  aR  thfitisr  to  jbtf  for 
that  distance  may  be  thus  described.  All  the  finder  Scrub  has' been 
cleared  out,  and  only  the  good  specimens  (one  or  two  of  each  kjnd  of  the 
trees)  have  been  left.  Some  of  these  are  ncblo  :<r«5ey,‘  sod  thf»  ]most  of 
them  are  covered  with  pipers,  ferns,  orchids/ and  fcfiroe  “climbifig  aroids. 
The  open  ground  caused  by  the  thinning  out  is  being  filled  with  . ofher 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  and  exotics. 

At  Dr.  Gardner’s  monument,  which  stands  on  a inol}’pv,erh?olffiig''the 
river  (the  Mahawellaganga),  are  some  fine  Araucarias, "doubtless  as  beautiful 
and  as  graceful  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  Australia,  and  far  excel  those  of 
the  same  kinds  that  are  growing  in  Mauritius.  There  are  also  some  fine 
plants  of  different  kinds  of  Cupressus,  Thujas,  and  Orevilleas  around  the 
monument. 

Not  far  from  the  monument  there  is  a fine  clump  of  Bambusa  gigantea, 
which  has  canes  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Arriving  again  at 
the  entrance-gate,  and  passing  the  palm  group,  we  enter  the  main  walk, 
in  the  borders  of  which  there  is  a fine  display  of  flowers.  The  borders  are 
backed  by  trees  that  have  beautiful  flowers,  and  are  planted  with  the 
choicest  flowering  tropical  shrubs,  caladiums,  roses,  and  showy  annuals, 
which  make  them  look  very  gay. 

Passing  along  the  main  walk  for  about  four  hundred  yards,  we  arrive 
at  an  unpretending  shady  path,  paved  with  stones,  from  the  river,  which 
leads  to  the  fernery.  There  are  a great  many  things  to  admire  in  the 
Ceylon  Botanic  Gardens,  but  none  are  more  worthy  than  the  fernery.  It 
is  about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  has  been  so  well  planned,  laid  out,  and 
planted,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  six.  The  greater  part  of  the  ferns  are 
planted  in  beds,  through  the  centre  of  which  a canal  passes  that  keeps 
the  soil  always  moist.  There  is  also  a small  rock-work  for  the  kinds  that 
grow  either  among  stones  or  on  them,  or  on  trunks  of  trees.  The  canal, 
as  it  passes  over  the  rock-work,  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  water  con- 
stantly trickles  over  the  stones,  which  is  highly  beneficial  for  the  ferns 
that  grow  upon  them.  The  walks  are  four  feet  wide,  and  are  all  paved 
with  stones  from  the  river,  and  are  edged  with  square  stones.  None  of 
the  beds  exceed  six  feet  in  width,  and  the  walks  wind  around  each  of 
them,  by  which  means  the  plants  are  seen  and  easily  examined.  The 
Ceylon  ferns  are  chiefly  cultivated,  some  of  which  are  beautiful  and  rare, 
with  a good  sprinkling  of  exotics. 

The  garden  is  all  laid  down  in  grass,  which  being  pastured  by  cattle  and 
with  the  magnificent  trees  which  it  contains,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman’s  park  in  England.  John  Horne. 


MR.  JAMES  BATEMAN  ON  LiELIA  MAJALIS. 

The  last  scientific  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
invested  with  unusual  interest,  owing  to  a previous  announcement  that 
specimens  of  Lcclia  majalis,  the  flor  de  majo  of  the  Mexicans,  would  be 
exhibited  in  flower  by  Mr.  James  Anderson,  gardener  to  Thos.  Dawson, 
Esq.,  of  Meadow  Bank,  near  Glasgow.  Until  recently,  this  plant  has  all 
but  been  lost  to  this  country.  Messrs.  Low,  however,  were  fortunate 
enough  in  getting  an  importation,  and  from  among  these  the  three  plants 
sent  up  to  London  by  Mr.  Anderson  produced  their  gorgeous  blossoms. 
Mr.  Bateman  made  the  introduction  of  them  and  their  inflorescence  the 
subject  of  a special  lecture,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison, Bart.  He  remarked  that  the  plant  was  fortunate  in  having  a 
history  as  well  as  a name,  the  native  one  being  Itzumaquee  ; but  it  had 
besides  two  or  three  Spanish  and  several  Latin  names.  After  descanting 
upon  the  value  of  orchids  for  church  decoration,  and  their  introduction 
upon  a large  scale  in  this  way  by  the  Spaniards,  he  proceeded  to  say  that 
the  first  naturalist  who  went  to  Mexico  was  Hernandez,  who  published 
in  1648  at  Rome  a book,  on  the  frontispiece  of  which  two  orchids  were 
represented,  the  one  being  the  beautiful  Lcclia  majalis.  Humboldt  was  the 
next  to  notice  the  species,  under  the  name  of  Bletia  speciosa,  remarking 
upon  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Lexarza,  who  was  a contemporaneous  ob- 
server, stumbled  upon  the  plant,  and  called  it  Bletia  grandiflora.  His 
description  of  this  and  some  other  of  the  Mexican  orchids  so  impressed  the 
youthful  Reichenbach,  that  he  longed  to  visit  Mexico  ; but  it  was  not 
requisite,  as  Mr.  Barker  despatched  a collector,  who  sent  home  numbers 
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of  this  plant  in  blankets,  but  they  never  flowered.  M.  Deacbamps,  in  1837, 
brought  home  a cart-load,  only  one  of  thorn  flowering  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  which  was  figured  in  Mr  Bateman’s  work  on  the 
Orchids  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  tho  Botanical 
Register,  1844.  These  plates  represent  the  plant  throwing  a spike  of  four 
to  five  flowers,  which  is  an  exaggeration,  the  best  grown  plants  only  pro- 
ducing one  flower,  and  at  most  two  on  the  spike.  Dr.  Lindley  wished  to 
call  the  plant  Lalia  Grahamii,  and  Dr.  Reiohenbach  L.  spcciosa,  but  it  was 
the  mo j alia  of  cultivators,  and  so  it  ever  would  be.  Mr.  Bateman  remarked 
that  although  Mr.  Anderson  had  been  the  first  to  flower  the  plant  success- 
fully for  the  last  thirty  years,  specimens  were  showing  flower  in  the  col- 
lection of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  and  of  bis  friend  Mr.  Wentworth 
Buller,  of  Exeter;  and,  strange  enough,  they  had  been  grown  under 
opposite  treatment,  Mr.  Anderson  growing  his  in  a sort  of  Wardian  case, 
whero  a circulation  of  warm  air  was  continually  taking  place,  keeping  the 
plants  as  cool  as  possible  during  night,  and  allowing  them  occasionally 
during  winter  to  live  in  a temperature  of  33°.  The  other  named  gentlemen 
kept  their  plants  in  a dry  and  oool  atmosphere  all  the  year  round,  and  it 
would  take  some  time  to  prove  which  would  be  the  more  successful.  The 
Meadow  Bank  plants  were  growing  on  flat  tiles,  a suggestion  thrown  out 
by  Mr.  DawsoD,  which  seemed  to  be  to  the  point,  as  the  plants  were  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  health.  To  these  plants  a special  certificate  was 
awarded,  and  to  the  same  grower  a first  certificate  for  a beautiful  rosy 
purple  odontoglot  called  roseum.  Several  other  cut  flowers  of  note  were 
furnished  by  the  same  exhibitor. 


FOR  THE  WINDOW  GARDEN  AND  THE  OWNER 
THEREOF. 

Striking  geraniums  to  keep  through  the  winter  is  to  be  the  subject  of  this 
article ; but  I would  first  say  to  the  professional  reader,  you  must  not  be  of- 
fended with  the  Old  Man  with  the  Blue  Apron  because  he  has  taken  up  such  a 
common  subject  to  write  about  this  week,  because,  if  it  is  a common  subject 
to  you,  wi.tbA'l  yoqr  appliances  for  striking  and  wintering  your  geraniums, 
such  is  -not  .the  yvith  those  for  whom  more  expressly  this  is  written. 
Therefore  you  must  not  consider  it.  is  presumption  in  the  Old  Man  that  in- 
duces him'  to  sit  do‘vvr’  and  write  for  a very  worthy  class  of  readers,  because 
in  this  cash  He  can  lean*  'he  adepts  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  greatest  mistake  made  by  those  who  have  not  a proper  structure  for 
winte.iung  geraniuD^  is  that  they  do  not  strike  them  early  enough  in  summer 
to,  get  them  well  rooted  and  established  before  the  short  chilly  days  of 
autumn’;  in  fact,  fuaVy  of  them  do  not  think  about  it  until  the  cold  drench- 
ing rains  of  autumn  warn  them  that  their  plants  in  the  beds  and  borders  are 
nearly  over,  and  then  they  begin  to  think  about  and  prepare  for  the  next 
year’s  supply.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  cuttings  they  take  are  long, 
leafy,  and  sappy  ; and,  for  the  want  of  a suitable  place  to  propagate  them  in, 
where  a suitable  degree  of  temperature  could  be  maintained,  they  soon  be- 
come a prey  to  damp  and  mildew,  and  the  operator  has  the  mortification  of 
seeing  one  by  one  damp  off,  as  we  gardentrs  term  it,  and  in  the  end  he  finds 
he  has  but  few,  if  any,  left. 

Could  those  for  whom  we  write  understand,  as  does  the  experienced  gar- 
dener, the  necessary  conditions  it  is  essential  to  secure  in  a plant  that  has 
some  amount  of  rough  usage  to  endure,  to  go  through  a long  and  trying 
winter  in  some  indifferently -managed  greenhouse,  or  in  the  parching  air  of  a 
room,  they  would  the  better  appreciate  my  efforts  to  serve  them,  and  would 
be  more  willing  to  accept  the  advice  which  I shall  give.  But,  as  they  have 
not  the  requisite  knowledge  to  guide  them,  I must  be  content  to  give  them 
in  detail  the  instructions  necessary  to  secure  the  plants  in  such  conditions 
that  every  good  gardener  knows  is  essential  in  such  cases.  These  conditions 
are  an  early-struck  cutting  that  has  been,  from  the  time  it  was  severed 
from  the  parent  plant,  exposed  to  all  weathers  from  the  first  day  of  August 
until  the  end  of  September.  In  the  first  instance  the  cutting  should  be  short, 
firm,  and  close-jointed,  always  avoiding  those  vigorous  succulent  shoots  that 
are  so  tempting  to  the  inexperienced  cultivator,  for  they  are  always  the  first  to 
succumb  to  damp  or  to  a very  brilliant  sunshine  ; the  side-shoots  are  gene- 
rally the  most  preferable,  as  they  are  usually  firm  aud  short-jointed.  Those 
springing  from  the  bottom  are  often  too  sappy  to  strike  freely.  When  it  is 
practicable,  cuttings  should  be  taken  during  dry  weather,  as  then  they  are 
less  succulent,  and  will  bear  full  exposure  without  suffering.  But  if  cuttings 
are  taken  a few  days  after  rain,  all  the  organs  arc  more  heavily  charged  with 
water,  and  in  proportion  to  tho  amount  of  water  they  contain  so  will  they 
suffer  when  left  to  their  own  resources. 

In  speaking  above  about  full  exposure  from  the  time  the  cutting  is  taken, 
of  course  I do  not  mean  that  all  the  varieties  of  geraniums  that  we  now  bed 
out  are  adapted  for  this  treatment,  because  none  of  us  would  think  of  so  treat- 
ing the  new  tricolors ; nor,  indeed,  is  it  desirable  to  do  so  with  any  of 
the  variegated  class,  as,  unless  they  have  the  shelter  of  glass,  they  are  a 
long  while  in  making  roots.  But  all  those  that  are  usually  called  scarlets 
will  strike  readily  in  the  open  air.  Why  plants  so  raised  arc  of  more  value 
for  amateurs  and  window  gardeners  than  those  more  tenderly  raised  is,  first, 
that,  having  been  fully  exposed,  they  are  more  hardy  ; secondly,  they  have 
roots  of  a firmer  texture  and  more  in  number  than  those  raised  under  glass  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  plant  is  more  matured,  and  a greater  degree  of  solidity  is 
secured  in  its  wholo  structure.  It  has,  in  short,  a good  constitution  to  begin 
with,  and  the  best  chanco,  therefore,  of  surviving  tho  vicissitudes  of  a long 
dark  winter. 

I should  advise  my  readers  to  use  clean  five-inch  pots,  with  tho  drainage 
perfectly  secured.  The  soil  should  consist  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  silver- 
sand,  equal  parts,  to  bo  sifted  and  well  incorporated  together.  The  pots 
should  then  be  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim,  firmly  pressed  down 
while  being  filled.  Round  the  sides  of  each  pot  place  five  or  six  cuttings, 
taking  care  that  in  making  the  hole  to  rccivo  tho  cutting  it  is  not  mado  too 
deep,  for  if  so  the  cutting  will  not  reach  tho  bottom,  and  thoro  will  bo  loft 
below  it  a small  body  of  air,  which  will  prevont  the  roots  from  forming 
quickly.  Tho  cuttings  should  liavo  a firm  bottom  to  rest  on,  and  tho  soil 
pressed  (irmly  round  them.  Tboy  should  then  bo  well  watered,  and  placed 
on  a firm  level  bottom,  fully  oxposed  to  tho  sun  and  all  weathers.  Should 
the  weather  bo  very  bright  immediately  after  (ho  cuttings  have  boon  potted,  a 
gentle  sprinklo  from  a fine  rose  or  syringo  two  or  threo  times  during  tho 
day  will  tend  to  prevent  evaporation  from  tho  leaves,  and  will  assist  them 
the  sooner  to  make  roots.  At  no  time  should  they  bo  deluged  with  water  ; a 
sprinklo  over  the  loaves  every  evening,  with  tho  soil  just  moistened  about 
every  third  day,  will  bo  sufficient  until  thoy  have  mado  roots  enough  to  ab- 
sorb water,  and  thon  it  must  bo  increased.  Tho  latest  date  at  which  gora- 
iiiums  can  bo  so  treated  must  not  bo  after  tho  first  few  days  in  August,  and, 
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indeed,  tho  present  poriod  in  J uly  is  not-too  soon,  as  tho  plants  will  be  all  that 
much  the  stronger.  I hey  should  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters  early 
in  October,  the  pots  first  washed,  and  the  plants  cleaned  of  any  dead  or  de- 
cayed leaves.  All  tho  time  mild,  open  weather  lasts  they  should  have  air 
night  and  day,  and  be  watered  sparingly  all  the  winter,  and  on  the  approach 
of  spring  they  may  be  potted  off  separately,  or  treated  in  whatever  way  best 
suits  tho  convenience  and  taste  of  the  cultivator.  All  the  more  tender  kinds 
may  be  potted  the  same  as  the  above,  but  they  strike  best  when  placed  in  a 
pit  or  frame.  The  Man  with  the  Blue  Aphon. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  R.  THOMPSON,  OF  THE 
CHISWICK  GARDENS. 

Though  publicity  in  these  columns  has  not  been  solicited  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Chiswick  Gardens, 
we  gladly  place  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  the  following  circular,  which 
fully  explains  Mr.  Thompson’s  claims  on  the  horticultural  public,  and  will, 
we  sincerely  hope,  elicit  a liberal  response  to  so  proper  and  well-timed  an 
appeal  : — 

“ The  retirement  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  from  active  duty  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  thought  by  bis  numerous 
friends  to  offer  a fitting  occasion  on  which  to  present  him  with  a substan- 
tial testimonial,  expressive  of  their  cordial  sympathy  with  him  in  his  de- 
clining years,  and  indicating  also  their  high  appreciation  of  the  many 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  pomology  and  meteorology  during  a long 
and  active  life. 

“ The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  acting  as  tho  exponents 
of  the  wishes  which  have  been  expressed  that  Mr.  Thompson’s  services 
should  be  publicly  recognized  in  this  way,  have  taken  the  initiative  by 
inviting  several  gentlemen  connected  with  horticulture  to  attend  a prelimi- 
nary meeting,  at  which  a committee  was  named  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
object.  [The  committee  consists  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  International  Committee,  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
horticulture  and  meteorology;  the  Duke  of  Buccleucb,  president;  Mr. 
W.  W.  Saunders,  vice-president;  and  Dr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
joint  secretaries.] 

“ The  many  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Thompson  both  to  horticultural 
and  meteorological  science  are  well  known  to  those  actively  engaged  in 
these  pursuits,  but  it  may  be  proper  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present  to 
briefly  recapitulate  them.  For  upwards  of  forty  years,  then,  ho  has  held  a 
prominent  position  in  the  working  staff  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
He  entered  the  Society’s  service  in  1824,  the  second  year  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  and  in  1826  was  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  the  Fruit  Department,  which  then  contained  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
collection  of  fruits  in  Europe.  At  that  time  comparatively  few  of  the 
varieties  were  known  in  this  country,  and  the  whole  nomenclature  was  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  requiring  unwearied  application  and  perseverance  to 
clear  it  up,  so  that  the  riches  of  the  collection-might  be  made  available  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  and  to  the  country.  In  1831a  ‘Descriptive  Cata- 
logue’ of  these  fruits  was  published,  from  memoranda  taken  at  Chiswick, 
and  in  this  valuable  work  Mr.  Thompson,  with  great  success,  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  his  design  of  indicating  the  good  and  the  bad  sorts,  together 
with  their  synonyms,  and  such  brief  characteristics  as  it  was  thought  would 
be  most  generally  useful.  By  means  of  tjjjs  catalogue  a knowledge  of  the 
superior  kinds  of  fruits  was  much  more  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try than  it  could  have  been  by  any  other  available  means.  The  distribution  of 
scoins  of  new  fruit  was  consequently  carried  on  with  assiduity,  and  much 
consideration  was  bestowed  in  endeavouring  to  select  such  kinds  as  were 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  localities  for  which  they  were  destined. 

“ While  this  important  work  was  year  after  year  being  carried  out,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  engaged  in  making  experiments  both  in  the  fruit  and 
kitchen  garden  departments,  carefully  reporting  the  results ; in  taking 
descriptions  of  new  varieties  of  fruits  as  they  came  into  bearing ; and  in 
preparing  another  edition  of  the  fruit  catalogue,  which  was  published  in 
1842,  and  a supplement  in  1853.  These  descriptions  and  records  have 
been  of  the  greatest  practical  utility.  Upwards  of  2000  pages  of  the 
Society’s  various  publications  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Thompson,  but 
the  fruit  catalogue  claims  prominence,  as  having  been  the  standard  of 
fruit  nomenclature  in  this  country ; while  his  ‘ Gardeners’  Assistant,’  a 
work  not  connected  with  the  Sooiety,  may  be  characterized  as  the  best  and 
most  scientific  of  compendious  treaties  on  modern  gardening. 

“For  a nearly  similar  period,  Mr.  Thompson  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  meteorology.  The  meteorological  journal  of  the  Society,  whioh 
was  commenced  in  1826,  and  which  has  been  carried  on  by  him  since 
1830,  gives  the  readings  of  the  barometer  (corrected  for  temperature,  &c.) 
morning,  nooD,  and  night;  of  the  thermometer,  maximum  and  minimum 
in  sun  and  shade;  and  of  the  hygrometer;  comparatively  with  averages 
of  forty  years,  deduced  from  219,000  observations  of  the  various  instru- 
ments. Suoh  broad  averages  afford  what  must  be  considered  as  true 
means  with  which  extremes  may  be  compared  as  regards  heat,  pressure, 
and  moisture.  The  observations  of  sixteen  years  have  been  translated 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  into  those  of  the  Royal 
Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin ; and  up  to  the  present  time  a weekly 
return  has  been  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Among  other 
papers  from  Mr.  Thompson's  hands,  connected  with  this  branoh  of  science, 
is  a Table  of  Temperatures  for  the  use  of  gardeners,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  furnishes  an  idea  of  the  olimate 
of  some  900  places  situated  in  different  latitudes. 

“ With  a modesty  peculiarly  bis  own,  and  with  a degree  of  plodding  per- 
severance which  cannot  be  too  highly  reoommended  as  an  example  to  the 
rising  generation  of  horticulturists,  Mr.  Thompson  has  worked  on  at  these 
his  favourite  pursuits  with  zeul  and  assiduity,  setting  before  himself  the 
object  of  rendering  servioe  to  soience  rather  than  that  of  personal  gain  ; 
and  now,  after  a long  and  useful  oareer,  when  his  pbysioal  powers  begin 
to  fail  him,  it  has  bpen  thought  that  an  expression  of  publio  sympathy  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  life-long  labours  would  serve  to  gladden  and  solaoe 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

“ It  is  proposed  that  a subscription  list  be  opened  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  committee,  and  that  a money  testimonial  be  presented  as  soon 
us  a reasonable  time  for  response  has  elapsed.  Subscriptions,  whioh  will 
be  duly  announced,  will  be  reoeived  by  any  member  of  tho  committee  ; by 
the  Society’s  bankors  (London  and  Ctfunty  Bank,  Kensington);  by  tho 
socrotaries — Dr.  Hogg,  00,  St.  George’s  Road,  Pimlico,  S.W.,  and  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.,  Botanio  Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; or  by  James  Kiolmrds,  As- 
sistant-Soorotary  of  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Sooioty,  South  Kensington,  W.” 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  JULY  27. 

Tlltclicn  fflarUtn  nntr  frame  (flirounO. 

Kitchen  Garden  requires  now  a general  olearanco  of  plots  t li at  have 
borne  peas,  beans  &o.,  to  burn  all  the  dry  haulm  and  weedy  stubble,  and 
fork  over  and  put  on  manure  if  neoossary  ; all  wlntor  crops  will  do  better 
in  the  ground  well  dog,  even  if  not  manured,  than  with  a mere  scratch- 
ing of  the  surface.  Where  there  is  muoh  demand  for  potting  composts,  the 
kitchen  garden  will  supply  useful  material  for  tho  muck-pit,  whioh  is  a 
more  economical  method  in  the  long-run  than  the  burning  of  rubbish, 
though  the  latter  is  a dean  and  quick  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  And  the  ashes 
are  useful.  Save  all  the  soot  that  can  be  got  to  make  a puddle  for  dipping 
tho  roots  of  broccolis,  cabbages,  &o.,  when  planting  out  from  the  seed- bed, 
and  store  away  at  onoo  all  pea-sticks  worth  keeping,  to  preserve  tidiness 
and  prevent  waste. 

Sow  Karly  York,  Uattorsea,  Shilling’s  Queen,  and  ltosewort  cabbage, 
Early  Horn  oarrot,  green  curled  endive,  oahbage  and  cos  lettuoe,  turnips, 
ntid  prickly  spinach.  Make  ready  tho  ground  for  winter  spinach,  the  time 
for  sowing  being  near  at  hand. 

Celery  newly  planted  will  require  abundance  of  water.  Plant  out  as 
fast  as  possible,  if  any  left  in  beds  or  pots.  The  fly  has  not  seriously 
damaged  the  crop  this  season,  and  where  it  has  not  appeared  there  is 
now  no  further  danger,  and  the  late  celery  is  likely  to  escape  altogeiher. 

Winter  Spinach. — The  time  being  at  hand  for  sowing  winter  spin  .oh, 
wo  are  reminded  of  a peouliar  failure  of  the  crop  which  occurred  to  us  a 
few  years  since.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  how  this  occurred.  The 
ground  was  got  ready  in  good  time  after  potatoes,  and  was  not  manured. 
Tho  spinach  was  sown  as  usual,  and  we  had  a splendid  plant.  But  very 
soon  after  the  plant  was  established,  and  the  leaves  were  three  inches 
long,  they  began  to  drop  off  suddenly.  On  scraping  away  a little  of  the 
soil  from  the  plants  that  were  affeoted,  we  found  that  detestable  thing  the 
larva  of  the  Daddy  Louglegs,  which  always  attacks  plants  at  the  junction 
of  the  stem  with  the  roots.  Experience  taught  us  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done.  We  might  have  wasted  money  on  gas-lime,  or  on  search- 
ing out  the  grubs  by  hand,  but  we  knew  too  well  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  this  pest  in  a remedial  way,  and  quietly  suffered  the 
plantation  of  spinach  to  perish,  whioh  it  did  in  a rather  summary 
manner.  But  a preventive  process  may  be  adopted.  Let  the  ground  be 
dug  a little  earlier  than  usual,  and  left  rough  for  a week  or  ten  days.  Then 
cart  in  a good  dressing  of  manure,  and  have  the  whole  piece  trenched,  and 
the  manure  put  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  The  plant  will  derive  no 
immediate  benefit  from  the  manure,  which  is  an  advantage  ; for  if  wo  have 
a hard  winter,  it  will  endure  the  frost  better  in  poor  soil.  Yet  the  manure 
is  not  wasted,  for  in  the  spring,  when  the  plant  begins  to  grow  again,  the 
roots  will  have  got  down  on  the  manure,  and  in  the  dry  weather  of  March 
we  shall  see  the  spinach  producing  huge  fat  leaves  when  other  things  are 
not  growing  at  all.  So  much  for  the  manure  and  the  plant  in  their 
relation.  You  will  now  ask  what  about  the  vermin.  Well,  the  first 
digging  will  expose  the  grubs;  and  the  robins,  and  blackbirds, and  rooks— 
so  fond  of  newly  dug  or  newly  ploughed  ground — will  pick  them  up  by 
thousands.  Then  those  that  escape  death  that  way  will  be  either  buried 
in  the  trench  at  the  next  digging,  or  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  birds  to  be 
devoured.  Thus  the  ground  will  be  well  cleansed  for  a year,  and  will  not 
want  manuring  in  spring,  for  the  spinach  will  not  consume  all  the  strength 
of  the  manure.  When  the  crop  is  removed,  therefore,  a deep  digging  with 
a four-tined  fork  is  all  it  wants  to  prepare  it  for  any  kind  cf  spring  sseds, 
whether  green  crops  or  roots.  As  for  other  matters,  all  we  need  say  is,  lay 
out  the  ground  in  four-feet  beds,  sow  in  drills,  and  thin  in  good  time  to 
six  inches  apart.  All  sowings  of  winter  spinach  should  be  finished  by  the 
15th  of  August. 

JFlotoer  ffiarbttt 

Geraniums  should  be  propagated  at  once  by  cuttings  put  ia  the  open 
ground  in  a sunny  place,  or  singly  in  thumb-pots  in  frame  or  on  a moist 
bed  in  a house  facing  south.  If  this  work  is  postponed,  the  plants  will  be 
more  difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter.  If  quantity  is  an  object,  every 
two  joints,  one  joint  in  and  one  out,  will  make  a good  plant;  but  one  joint 
will  do  very  well  of  any  variety  it  is  necessary  to  cut  hard,  as  to  form  roots 
a joint  in  the  soil  is  not4necessary,  as  the  internodes  will  root  nearly  as 
soon  as  the  joints. 

Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks  to  be  propagated  largely  now  from 
layers  and  pipings,  both  easy  and  certain  methods. 

Pansies  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  young  wood;  the  old  hollow 
stems  are  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Keep  the  cuttings  shaded,  and 
sprinkle  frequently,  but  the  soil  of  the  cutting  pans  only  moderately  moist. 
Beds  to  be  planted  to  stand  over  winter  should  now  be  deeply  dug  and 
manured,  which  will  tend  to  reduce  wireworm,  as  they  will  be  turned  up 
in  the  process  and  be  destroyed.  After  the  beds  are  made  ready,  set  traps 
for  vermin,  and  persevere  to  get  the  ground  clean,  as  the  losses  in  winter 
often  arise  through  the  eating  away  of  the  roots  by  marauders. 

Dahlias  want  a heavy  mulch  after  the  ground  has  been  lightly  forked. 
This  is  said  to  harbour  vermin,  but  practically  its  few  disadvantages  are 
balanced  by  the  superior  health  of  the  plants  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  labour  of  watering  is  good  rid  of.  As  for  earwigs,  they  always  go 
upwards,  and  may  be  trapped  with  certainty. 

Boses  may  be  multiplied  by  putting  short  cuttings,  selected  from  the 
shoots  of  this  season,  in  a bed  of  sandy  soil,  in  a frame,  keeping  them 
shaded  and  sprinkled.  Nine-tenths  will  root  with  ordinary  care,  and  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  where  the  cultivator  is  quite  an  fait  at  propagating. 
Budding  on  brier  and  manetti  stocks  may  be  carried  on.  It  is  a good  time 
to  buy  in  new  roses,  and  plant  them,  as  they  will  be  well  established 
before  winter,  if  taken  care  of,  as  to  shading  and  watering,  for  three  weeks 
after  planting. 

The  Best  Bedders. — The  best  bedders  for  amateurs  are  those  which 
are  used  in  greatest  quantities  at  great  places.  Amateur  cultivators  gene- 
rally suppose  that  in  great  places  the  means  and  applianoes  are  so  perfect 
that  the  planters  there  have  ten  chances  to  an  amateur’s  one.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  In  nearly  every  case  the  millions  of  bedding  plants  pro- 
duced are  the  result  not  of  first-rate  appliances,  but  of  appliances  wretchedly 
imperfeot,  and  so  far  inferior  to  what  most  amateurs  possess  that  the 
managers  of  the  great  places  are  really  those  who  deserve  commiseration. 
The  fact  is  important,  because  it  teaches  that  the  plants  found  most  ser- 
viceable at  great  places  are  those  that  are  most  to  be  relied  on  for  display 


of  oolour,  and  which  also  have  constitutions  that  adapt  them  to  a certain 
degree  of  liurd  treatment.  Among  geraniums  there  are  a few  that  surpam 
all  tho  rost  in  absolute  usefulness.  Stella,  crimson  scarlet,  is  certainly 
the  tinest  budding  geranium  known.  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  may  bo  used 
with  safety.  Tho  last  named  differs  from  Tom  Thumb  in  being  of  more 
upright  growth,  und  producing  a richer  and  more  continuous  display  of 
flowers.  The  fourth  of  this  series  is  Christine,  which  in  its  colour  and 
style  is  not  surpassed  as  a bedder.  Among  verbenast  the  most  useful  is 
Purple  King  ; tho  next  most  useful,  Mrs.  Holford,  Lord  Raglan,  I' ox- 
hunter,  und  Ocean  Pearl,  which  are  all  true  bedders,  and  never  fail  to  pro- 
duee  tho  effect  desired  of  them  when  properly  treated.  Tropaolumt 
(Lobbianum  section)  of  various  kinds  abound,  but  the  best  are  Kleganx, 
Eclipse,  and  Conqueror.  Lobelias  (of  tho  Spociosa  breed)  abound,  and 
several  of  them  are  of  eminent  service  in  bedding.  The  best  are  the  true 
Speciosa,  which  is  a fine  deep  blue  ; Blue  King,  which  is  a clear  sky-blue ; 
Paxtonia,  creamy  white  and  pale  blue  ; and  Compncta,  which  is  of  very 
dwarfy,  compact  habit.  Among  silvery-leaved  plants  Centaurea  rayusina 
is  the  grandest  of  all.  There  are  few  who  know  how  to  manage  this,  and 
hence  many  inquiries  come  to  hand.  Plant  a few  strong  specimens  in  a 
rather  dry  sheltered  position,  in  sandy  soil.  Take  during  the  summer  as 
many  side-shoots  as  you  can  obtain  from  those  and  from  all  others  in 
beds,  ribbons,  &o. ; strike  those  side-shoots,  and  house  them  in  the  usual 
wav,  and  keep  them  rather  dry  all  winter.  The  plants  put  out  in  the 
selected  position  are  to  remain  there  all  the  winter  : it  a mild  winter,  they 
will  all  survive;  if  a severe  winter,  they  will  not  all  perish.  Those  that 
survive  will  next  season  flower,  and  seed  abundantly.  Sow  all  the  seeds, 
and  go  on  again  in  the  same  way.  This  routine  is  soon  told.  It  is  worth 
a ten-pound  note  to  any  one  who,  for  either  trade  or  artistic  reasons,  wishes 
to  grow  a stock  of  this  grandest  of  bedding  plants.  It  may  be  well  to  add 
that  C.  ragusina  and  C.  candidissima  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  but  the 
first  is  the  proper  name  for  it.  Next  to  Centaurea  candidissima,  the  best 
silvery-leaved  plant  is  Cineraria  maritima,  which  may  be  struck  from  cut- 
tings at  any  time  without  heat,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  flower,  produces 
seed  abundantly.  The  next  best,  or  we  may  say  the  equal  of  the  best,  but 
of  quite  different  habit,  is  Cerastium  tomentosum.  Pl-mt  where  it  can  re- 
main, and  it  will  be  found  quite  hardy,  and  in  spring  will  bloom  beautifully. 
After  blooming  it  should  be  cut  close  back,  and  will  soon  grow  again  and  be 
as  beautiful  as  evpr.  Crimson  and  purple  leaved  bedders  : the  best  are 
Coleus  Verschaffelti,  Amaranthus  melancholicus,  and  lresene  Eerbstii.  The  first 
and  last  must  be  increased  by  cuttings  on  a hotbed  in  spring  ; the  other  can 
he  raised  freely  from  seed  sown  in  pans,  very  thinly  covered,  and  placed  in 
a very  mild  heat  in  February  or  March.  The  more  hardy  and  less  attrao- 
tive  purple  orach  (Atriplex  hortensis  rubra)  is  not  to  be  despised.  This 
plant  will  always  propagate  itself  if  allowed  to  do  so,  and  its  own  way  is 
the  best  way,  because  then  they  come  at  the  season  which  suits  them  best. 
Allow  a few  plants  to  grow  as  they  please,  in  the  shrubbery,  rockery,  or 
border.  They  will  flower  and  seed  freely.  Do  not  disturb  the  soil  till 
some  time  in  the  next  April  ; there  will  be  hundreds  of  plants  where  the 
seed  was  shed.  On  » showery  day  lift  them  with  a trowel  and  plant  where 
required,  and  they  will  grow  ten  times  more  freely  and  more  handsome 
than  by  any  artificial  treatment.  Self-sown  plants  growing  in  the  full  sun 
have  leaves  three  or  four  inches  broad,  and  of  the  richest  shade  of  bronzy 
purple,  and  the  plants  attain  a height  of  five  or  six  feet. 

Annuals  for  Next  Season.— The  finest  show  of  annuals  early  in  the 
summer  is  to  be  had  only  by  autumn  sowing.  During  the  latter  half  of 
August  and  the  first  half  of  September  is  the  best  season  to  get  them  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  winter  ; if  sown  earlier  they  get  too  forward,  and  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  frost.  An  open  quarter  sheltered  from  the  north  is  to 
be  preferred,  and  the  ground  should  be  as  hard  as  flint.  Oq  this  hard 
surface  lay  down  a shallow  bed  of  poor  sandy  soil,  and  on  that  sow  the 
sorts  in  rows  pretty  close  together,  each  marked  with  a good-sized  tally. 
In  gardens  that  are  very  dry  or  insufficiently  drained,  the  plants  will  have 
a better  obance  if  the  bed  is  made  to  slope  southwards;  this  will  carry  off 
excess  of  water,  and  the  plants  will  start  better  in  spring.  They  are  to  be 
transplanted  singly  into  beds,  borders,  ribbons,  &c.,  as  desired,  as  early  in 
March  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  to  bloom 
should  be  rich  and  well  worked,  and  as  every  one  of  the  plants  will  grow 
to  twice  the  size  ordinarily  attained  by  the  same  sorts  when  sown  in 
spring,  they  must  be  planted  at  double  the  ordinary  distance  apart.  To 
make  more  sure,  it  would  be  as  well  to  sow  at  least  one  pan  of  each  of  the 
same  sorts  as  those  sown  on  the  border  ; these  to  be  kept  in  a pit^or  frame 
and  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  for  blooming.  Some  of  the  improved 
forms  of  hardy  annuals  are  equal  to  anything  we  possess  for  brilliancy  of 
colour  and  effect  in  masses ; for  instance,  Iberis  Kermesina,  a new  crimson 
candytuft,  makes  as  grand  a bed  as  the  finest  verbena  or  geranium  in  our 
collections,  though  it  does  not  last  in  its  prime  more  than  four  or  five 
weeks.  The  old  Campanula  speculum  is  a charming  thing  for  masses,  the 
rich  bluish  purple  of  the  flowers  being  enhanced  by  the  white  eye.  In- 
deed, all  the  established  annuals  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they 
commonly  receive,  and  will  repay  for  all  the  extra  care  bestowed  upon 
them,  besides  which  they  are  particularly  interesting  as  botanical  studies. 
The  following  are  among  the  best  annuals  to  be  sowd  at  once:— Calliopsis, 
Clarkia,  Collinsia,  Convolvulus  minor,  Escholtzia,  Godetia,  Hibiscus,  Dwarf 
Larkspur,  Lupinus,  Nemophila,  Nolana,  French  Poppy,  Sohizanthus,  Sapo- 
naria,  Virginian  Stock. 

The  Polyanthus. — The  polyanthus  grower  may  be  supposed  to  have 
in  his  possession  now  a few  pods  of  ripe  seed.  What  shall  he  do  with  it  ? 
Sow  it  directly — say  within  an  hour  of  having  read  this.  The  best  mode  of 
procedure  is  to  fill  large  pans  or  boxes  with  a mixture  ot  two  parts  maiden 
loam,  one  part  rotten  cow  or  horse  dung,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  one 
part  silver-sand.  The  prudent  cultivator  will  either  bake  or  boil  the  com- 
post before  sowing  the  seeds.  To  bake  it,  place  it  in  a hot  oven  for  a few 
hours.  The  easiest  way,  however,  is  to  boil  it,  as  that  is  accomplished 
by  first  filling  the  pans  with  the  mixture,  and  then  watering  it  freely  with 
boiling  water,  and  when  the  soil  is  cool  sow  the  seeds.  It  is  very  easy  to 
say  “Sow  the  seeds.”  The  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to  sprinkle  them  thinly 
on  the  soil,  and  then  very  lightly  cover  them  with  very  fine  earth  of  any 
kind,  enough  to  hide  them  and  no  more.  These  seed-pans  ought  not  to 
requi-e  any  more  water  till  the  seedling  plants  are  up,  and  the  proper 
place  for  them  is  a cold  frame  facing  the  north,  a sheet  of  paper,  or  a tile 
or  slate,  or  empty  pan  laid  over  each,  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  after  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  sowing  to  be  looked  at  daily,  and  the  moment  the 
seedlings  appear  remove  the  covering.  But  suppose  they  do  want  water 
before  the  seeds  germinate,  there’s  the  rub  ! Well,  if  you  fill  a water-pot 
and  put  on  the  rose,  and  give  the  pans  a good  drenching,  you  will  wash 
every  seed  away,  and  malts  an  end  of  your  troubles  completely,  for  you 
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will  probably  not  see  a single  plant  in  any  pan  which  has  been  so  operated 
on.  But  there  are  more  ways  of  killing  a dog,  Sic.  The  neat  way  to 
water  these  seed-pans,  and  all  other  seed-pane , is  to  quietly  lower  them  into 
a tub  of  water,  and  leave  them  there  till  the  soil  is  wetted  through.  Don’t 
drop  them  in  carelessly,  so  that  they  will  be  instantly  submerged,  or  the 
seeds  will  be  floated  up  with  the  rush  of  bubbles,  but  gently  rest  them  on 
empty  pots,  brioks,  &c.,  so  that  they  are  plunged  to  the  rim,  and  no  deeper; 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  water  does  not  spread  over  the  surface  at  all.  Now  for 
a last  word  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  one  great  secret  of  raising  seedling 
polyanthuses,  auriculas,  and  a hundred  other  good  things.  The  soil  in  the 
seed-pans  should  never  be  dry.  If  it  ever  gets  dry,  you  may  expect  that  some 
of  the  best  seeds  will  perish.  You  may,  indeed,  have  plenty  of  plants  even 
if  the  seed-pans  are  very  carelessly  treated,  and  are  many  times  dry  before 
the  plants  appear.  But  we  repeat  that  dryness  at  any  time  is  sure  to  kill 
the  best  seeds,  so  those  who  are  most  watchful  are  likely  to  have  the  best 
seedlings  out  of  a batch.  It  is  a good  plan  to  divide  a parcel  of  seed  into 
two  parts,  to  sow  one  part  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the  other  part  to  be  kept 
till  spring.  If  you  have  plenty,  adopt  this  plan  ; if  not,  then  sow  all  at 
once,  and  pot  separately  all  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle.  Potted  polyanthuses  in  the  full  sun  now  will  be  nicely  roasted 
and  half  killed.  If  you  want  to  keep  them,  let  them  be  shaded  from 
eleven  to  three,  and  let  them  have  plenty  of  water.  Go  at  once  and  see  if 
there  is  green-fly  or  red-spider  on  any  of  them,  and  the  only  way  to  ascer- 
tain is  to  search  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  If  you  find  fly  or  spider,  be 
brisk  with  remedies.  Tobacco-water  applied  with  a brush  is  a good  and 
cheap  remedy.  Better  still  the  “Aphis  wash,”  sent  out  by  the  City  Soap 
Company.  Pour  out  a tablespoonful  of  the  treacle-like  fluid,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water,  mix  well,  and  wash  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the 
mixture.  If  the  use  of  a brush  is  too  tedious  a process,  lay  the  plants  on 
their  sides  in  a row,  and  syringe  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the 
mixture. 

Garden  Flowers.  — CEnothera  fruticosa,  Pentstemons  JafFrayanus, 
angustifolius,  glabrum,  eriantherum,  and  barbatus  ; Sabbattia  campestris, 
Agathyrsus  Sibericus,  and  Tartaricus  ; Agrostemma  suecica,  Eryngium 
aquifolium,  Inula  glandulosa,  Silene  maritima,  Aconitum  versicolor,  Dian- 
thns  fragrans  and  serotinus;  Delphinium  moschatus  and  intermedium, 
Plumbago  Europaea  and  Larpentoe,  Aster  macrophyllus,  abbreviatus,  and 
multiflorus  ; Globularia  cordifolia,  Glaucium  fulvum,  Oenothera  macro- 
carpa,  Rumex  sanguiuea,  Teuorium  Hyrcanicum,  Eryngium  aquaticum. 

Jfx ult  ffiatbtn  anir  ©rcfjarb  Ifouse. 

Strawberries. — Plant  out  the  first  lot  of  well-rooted  runners  in  ground 
well  manured,  and  shade  for  a week  and  keep  well  watered ; these  will  at 
once  form  good  crowns,  and  bear  well  next  season.  Lay  more  runners, 
always  removing  them  as  soon  as  rooted,  as  they  do  better  for  being  on 
their  own  feet  early,  and  distress  the  parent  stools  less. 

Fruit  Trees  that  are  still  making  young  wood  must  not  be  stopped,  or 
it  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  useless  side-shoots,  and  the  less  the  knife 
is  used  amoDg  them  now  the  better.  Espaliers  must  be‘  tied  and  nailed 
before  the  young  wood  gets  too  hard  to  be  brought  into  regular  order 
without  injury. 

Potted  Trees  must  have  every  necessary  attention  to  complete  their 
growth  and  ripen  their  wood.  No  more  pinching,  and  the  pruning  of 
useless  growths  to  be  deferred  till  the  sap  is  down.  Peaches  and  necta- 
rines to  be  put  in  a position  where  they  will  be  roasted  with  sun-heat,  as 
near  a hot  wall  or  fence.  The  lights  of  the  peach-house  should  be  off  for 
a month  at  least,  and  any  training  neglected  to  be  done  at  once,  that  the 
wood  may  ripen  perfectly. 

Bush  Fruits  require  attention  now  that  the  crop  is  gathered.  Thin 
this  present  year’s  growth,  tie  and  nail  all  the  bushes,  on  fences  and  wires, 
and  give  the  trees  their  final  shape  for  fruiting  next  year.  Thin  out  the 
new  canes  of  raspberry  stools,  so  as  to  leave  only  three  or  four  of  the 
strongest  to  each.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  cut  the  old  canes  to  the 
ground,  and  tie  out  the  new  ones  that  the  wood  may  get  hard  and  ripe. 
If  manure  is  plentiful,  mulch  the  raspberries  at  once,  but  do  not  disturb 
the  surface  more  than  may  be  necessary  to  remove  weeds. 

ffirctnftouse  anb  ©onserbatorp. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  especially  hard-wooded  kinds,  will  be  benefited 
by  a few  weeks’  exposure  in  the  open  air,  to  ripen  their  seasonal  growth, 
and  give  them  a stocky  habit.  This  will  afford  opportunity  for  a general 
cleaning  and  painting  of  sashes,  stages,  walls,  Sic.,  and  to  clear  out  vermin 
from  odd  corners  and  old  woodwork.  Houses  containing  all  ordinary 
kinds  of  stock  to  have  air  day  and  night;  but  most  soft-wooded  plants  in 
flower  will  enjoy  to  be  shut  up  for  an  hour  after  watering,  and  then  to  have 
a little  air  again. 

Flowers  of  the  Greenhouse. — Anacampseros  angustifolia,  arachnoides, 
poliphylla,  varians ; Senecio  speciosus  andvenustus;  Crassula  bibractea, 
filicaulis,  and  tetragona;  Billardierascandens,  Mesembryanthemum  albino- 
turn  and  bidentatum  ; Aloe  depressa  and  nobilis  ; Hakea  illicifolia,  Adesmia 
viscosa,  Anomatheca  cruenta,  Adamia  versicolor,  Anagallis  linifolia,  Aloysia 
citriodora,  Amphicomaarguta,  Babiana  villosa,  Ricinus  rutilans  ; Fuchsias, 
Zonale  pelargoniums,  the  pendulous  Celosias,  several  Salvias,  Plumbagos, 
and  Lobelias  are  now  in  their  prime. 

Ericas  in  Flower. — Vestita,  mutabilis,  jasrainiflora,  dichromata, 
Eweriana,  globosa,  obliqua,  prmgnans,  Aitoniana,  Irbyana,  anrea,  curviflora, 
suaveolens,  Swainsonii,  formosa  alba,  elata,  alopecuroides,  cruenta,  Bank- 
sianaalba,  margaritacea,  ampullacea  rubra,  taxifolia,  incana  rubra,  laricina. 

Standard  Geraniums  are  often  grown  for  decoration,  and  they  are 
valuable  both  because  of  their  beauty  and  their  uncommon  appearance. 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Alma,  Flower  of  Spring,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Sunset,  Luna, 
Cloth-of-Gold,  and  Golden  Chain,  as  the  most  distinct  in  their  several 
classes,  are  the  best  seven  kinds  to  begin  with  for  the  formation  of  a col- 
lection of  standards  for  grouping.  But  as  to  the  sorts,  there  need  be  no 
restriction  ; select  according  to  your  own  taste  and  judgment,  bearing  in 
mind  that  you  will  not  only  produce  standards,  but  the  heads  of  your 
standards  will  grow  much  faster  than  plants  of  the  same  kinds  grown  in 
the  ordinary  way.  You  want  for  the  purpose  a number  of  stout  straight- 
stemmed geraniums  of  any  kind  ; generally  inferior  kinds  aro  chosen  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  used  only  for  their  stems.  The  best  of  all  for  the 
purpose  are  seedlings  that  have  grown  straight  up  to  n height  of  one  to 
three  feet,  as  the  sacrifice  of  their  heads  is  a matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. On  these  stems  graft  the  sorts  required  in  the  cleft  mode  of 
herbaceous  grafting.  This  is  the  easiest  of  ull  grafting  operations,  and 
really  requires  but  little  practice  to  mako  the  oporator  perfect.  Cut  back 
the  stock  to  a placo  where  the  wood  is  half  ripo  : it  must  bo  sound  and 


hard,  but  neither  green  nor  brown.  Let  the  6cion  be  in  the  same  half- 
ripe  state.  Split  the  stock  down  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half,  and  if 
possible  choose  a place  for  the  top  of  the  stock  where  it  breaks  into  two 
branches.  The  fork  will  be  just  the  place  for  inserting  the  graft. 
Cut  the  graft  to  a clean  wedge,  so  as  to  fit  in  the  slit,  so  that  the 
bark  of  graft  and  stock  will  meet  on  both  sides  if  possible;  if  tbat  is 
not  possible,  they  must  meet  on  one  side.  Tie  up  moderately  firm  with 
worsted  thread,  and  paint  over  with  grafting  mastic  or  with  clay  paint. 
The  work  is  now  done.  Place  the  grafted  plants  in  a shaded  pit  or  frame 
or  greenhouse  ; give  only  as  much  water  as  will  just  keep  them  from  flag- 
ging. On  fine  mornings  sprinkle  the  tops  slightly.  Beware  of  strong 
sunshine  or  cold  draughts.  Three  weeks  after  putting  on  the  grafts, 
loosen  the  bandage  slightly,  but  do  not  remove  it  till  six  weeks  from  the 
date  of  grafting.  If  grafts  are  put  on  now  there  will  be  time  to  get  the 
junction  well  ripened  before  winter,  and  if  the  grafted  plants  are  put 
in  the  stove  in  January  they  will  make  a fine  growth  for  next  summer’s 
use.  The  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  stock  must  be  removed  by  degrees  until 
the  head  alone  takes  all  the  sap. 

Clay  Paint  for  Herbacous  Grafting. — Take  some  soft  clay  and 
knead  with  a little  water  till  it  is  of  a pasty  consistency  ; then  put  it  into 
a clean  vessel  with  a little  more  water,  and  work  it  about  with  an  old  brush 
till  it  is  of  the  thickness  of  cream,  free  from  grit,  and  semi-liquid.  Paint  the 
graft  with  this,  and  shake  over  the  paint  a little  dry  sand.  Then  paint 
again  and  again,  each  time  shaking  over  a little  dry  sand,  but  always  allow- 
ing the  sand  to  dry  before  applying  another  coat. 

Stobe  antr  ©rcfjitr  Ijouae. 

Orchids  must  have  every  necessary  assistance  to  ripen  their  pseudo- 
bulbs. They  may  have  more  light  and  air,  and  less  moisture,  but  must 
be  kept  plump,  and  those  that  continue  to  grow  all  winter  to  be  kept  going 
steadily  but  without  excitement. 

Stove  Plants  intended  for  early  bloom  next  season  to  be  shifted  at 
once  to  their  bloomiDg  pots  ; let  the  soil  be  fresh,  and  the  shifts  not 
greater  than  the  plants  can  reasonably  fill  up,  and  have  time  to  ripen  their 
wood. 

Orchids  in  Flower. — Cycnoches  Loddigesii,  C.  ventricosum,  Sic., 
Epidendrum  aloifolium,  Cymbidium  pendulum,  Epidendrum  rhizo- 
phorum,  Cypnpedium  barbatum,  C.  Farrieanum  and  Lowii,  Den- 
drobium  Paxtonii,  Galeandra  Bauerii  and  cristate,  Huntleya  meleagris, 
Sic.,  Miltonia  bicolor,  M.  Candida,  M.  spectabilis,  Peristeria  elata,  Burling- 
tonia  Knowlesii,  Ladia  autumnalis,  L.  majalis,  Oncidium  pulchellum,  O. 
Batemannii,  0.  flexuosum,  Promenea  stapeloides,  Cattleya  granulosa,  C. 
Harrisonise,  C.  labiata  pallida,  Odontoglossum  grande,  0.  phalsnopsis, 
Saccolabium  Blumei  and  B.  major,  S.  furcatum,  Sobralia  liliastrum,  Stan- 
hopea  Martiana,  S.  insignis,  tigrina. 


to  <&ume0» 


A.  P.,  Mere  House. — The  plant  is  linaria  cymbalaria,  sometimes  called 
Antirrhinum  linaria.  The  first  is  the  proper  name.  It  is  a beautiful  plant 
for  an  old  wall  or  rockery. 

Geraniums  Diseased. — W . G. — As  only  two  plants  out  of  about  three 
hundred  are  affected,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  peculiar  case  for  inquiry. 
When  the  young  leaves  become  spotted,  and  the  flowers  die  before  opening, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  plants  have  been  too  wet  and  too  cold 
at  the  root. 

Hard-wooded  Plants.— - J.  H. — The  precise  treatment  required  for  each  of 
your  plants  cannot  be  given  in  a general  reply ; nor  can  any  one  without 
seeing  the  plants  say  much  about  what  should  he  done  with  them.  You 
may  safely  prune  them  back  at  once  if  they  require  it,  to  keep  them  sym- 
metrical, and  to  promote  a dense  bushy  habit,  and  three  weeks  hence  you 
may  shift  them  on  to  the  next  size  pot,  if  they  appear  by  their  size  and  vigour 
to  require  more  pot  room.  The  plant  you  are  in  doubt  about  is  Genetyllis 
Hookeriana. 

Bees.— K.— So  far  as  we  understand  your  case,  you  wanted  to  make  an 
artificial  swarm  and  failed.  The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  you  must 
not  indulge  in  any  more  experiments,  or  you  will  lose  your  bees  in  the  winter. 
You  had  best  stop  up  the  entrance  to  the  old  hive,  and  force  the  cast  into  a 
good  working;  if  you  do  this  at  once,  the  cast,  with  its  additions,  will 
become  a good  stock  before  winter.  About  three  weeks  after  take  the  old 
hive  and  drive  the  bees  out.  A few  days  before  taking  it,  ventilate  it  rather 
liberally,  with  a view  of  inducing  the  queen  to  go  down,  giving  ihe  bees  the 
choice  of  the  old  or  young  queen.  We  advise  this  course  because  you  want 
the  honey.  Were  we  personally  concerned  in  the  matter,  we  should  prefer 
to  mako  two  stocks,  and  should  at  once  remove  the  old  hive  to  mako  an  end 
of  the  connexion,  and  enrich  the  cast  by  more  strays  from  it. 

A.  B. — Probably  the  larva  of  tho  wood-leopard  moth  ate  the  pith  out  of 
the  6tem  of  the  tree,  and  caused  its  death.  This  huge  and  hungry  grub 
always  leaves  a hole  bored  in  the  tree  it  has  lived  in,  so  you  may  reasonably 
search  for  evidences  of  its  residence.  We  do  not  think  the  little  brown  beetles 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

IV.  K.  C. — Your  plant  appears  to  bo  Discmma  aurantia,  but  we  cannot 
speak  with  certainty,  for  it  came  to  hand  shrivelled  up,  and  fell  to  dust  whilo 
under  examination — a common  occurrence  with  plants  packed  in  dry  cotton- 
wool. One  or  two  leaves  and  a flower  placed  between  fresh  ivy-leaves, 
in  an  ordinary  loiter,  and  directed  to  Stoke  Newington  on  a Monday 
or  Tuesday,  would  suffice  us  for  its  determination. 

J.  George — Your  seedling  zonal,  with  delicate  pink  and  white  flowers,  is 
beautiful.  Your  twonty  for  more)  varieties  of  troptoolums  aro  interesting 
and  pretty,  but  wo  have  no  time  to  expend  in  exploring  such  a heap.  If 
you  like  to  select  three  or  four,  wo  will  look  at  thorn  attentively,  but  when 
flowers  come  in  this  wholesale  way  wo  at  once  put  them  out  of  tho  roach 
of  criticism  and  identification. 

J.  Evans. — No.  2 appears  to  bo  tho  best  sample.  Tho  other  subjeots  next 
weok. 

Brake. — S.  B. — The  real  question  about  brake  is  not  how  to  grow,  but 
how,  if  you  onco  begin,  to  got  rid  of  it  if  you  wish  to.  In  your  rockery  you 
had  best  set  apart  a space  for  the  brnko  ; if  you  plant  it  with  and  amongst 
other  ferns,  it  will  soon  spread  and  kill  them  all  out,  and  boeomo  master  of 
tho  situation.  The  brake  will  grow  in  nny  mellow  loam  or  peat,  but  not  in 
common  gardon  soil  or  poor  chalky  soil.  To  establish  it  tnko  up  tho  roots 
at  any  time,  nnd  plant  them  whore  required.  After  one  year’s  growth  it  will 
boeomo  luxuriant,  and  ono  of  tho  most  glorious  ferns  ovor  soon  in  a garden. 
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Window  Gardens  assume  many  forms,  but  we  seldom  see 
plants  grown  or  displayed  in  windows  in  a thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Usually  the  display  consists  of  plants  in  pots,  and 
that  is  better  than  nothing,  if  the  plants  are  good.  But  the 
appearance  of  the  pots  is  not  pleasing,  and  frequently,  when  these 
are  hidden  by  being  placed  in  boxes,  neatness  in  the  external  view 
is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  ugliness  in  the  view  from  within 
the  room  so  embellished.  There  are  other  reasons,  too,  for  con- 
cealing the  pots  from  view,  for  what  the  eye  sees  with  some  degree 
of  revulsion  the  sun  shines  on  with  some  degree  of  injury  to  the 
plants;  and,  as  a rule,  zonal  pelargoniums  are  the  only  subjects 
that  will  endure  the  roasting  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  windows 
when  the  sun  shines  full  on  the  pots.  Yet  it  is  not  desirable 
to  be  restricted  to  the  selection  of  one  class  of  plants  only  for 
windows ; we  want  methods  of  embellishing  windows  with  plants 
equally  consistent  with  good  taste  and  the  preservation  of  the 
plants  from  injury.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  embel- 


Fig.  1. 


lishment  of  windows  is  not  a matter  of  trivial  importance.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  fond  of  flowers  are  during  a great  part  of  their 
lives  confined  to  the  house,  even  where  there  is  ample  garden 
space,  and  thousands  more  have  no  greater  demesne  than  the 
window  affords.  Even  in  breezy  country  villages  window  garden- 
ing is  pursued  with  ardour ; but  in  towns  it  seeks  to  rank  amongst 
the  rural  arts,  but  is  generally  somewhat  in  arrear  of  the  rest  of 
the  arts  to  which  it  is  allied. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  western  parts  of  London  must 
have  noticed  of  late  the  increase  of  a very  elegant  form  of  window 
garden,  consisting  of  a glass  case  projecting  beyond  the  plane  of 
the  window  sashes — a sort  of  vertical  bow-window  constituting  the 
lower  sashes  ; and  in  these  cases  elegant  groups  of  plants  are  seen 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  are  some  charming  ex&mples  of 
these  window  gardens  attached  to  the  windows  of  mansions  in 
Piccadilly,  Cavendish  Square,  and  other  districts,  where  the  resi- 
dents are  mostly  wealthy  persons  who  pass  some  months  of  the 
year  in  town,  and  the  remainder  far  away  at  elegant  country 
seats,  where  the  luxuries  of  horticulture  surround  them  in  every 
imaginable  form.  We  have  seen  in  these  window  gardens  ferns, 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  the  depth  of  winter ; and  further 
on  in  the  season,  roses,  pelargoniums,  and  many  other  suitable 
plants ; and  from  time  to  time  other  subjects  selected  from  the 
floral  wealth  of  successive  seasons ; and  we  have  observed  that  while 
the  inmates  of  the  apartments  so  embellished  must  derive  much 
No,  118,  New  Series. — You.  X; 
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pleasure  from  seeing  and  keeping  these  gardens,  they  afforded 
their  share  of  gratification,  too,  to  the  passers  by — were,  in  fact, 
adornments  of  the  exterior  of  the  residence,  and  a boon  to  the 
pedestrian  in  the  street. 

The  great  difficulty  with  many  persons  who  see  and  desire  such 
things  as  these  is  to  obtain  them.  If  a tradesman  be  called  in 
and  instructed,  there  is  always  a risk  that  a mistake  will  be  made 
in  some  part  of  the  affair,  and  that  a high  price  will  be  charged 
for  work  occasioning  to  all  parties  very  much  trouble,  and  which 
will  be  quite  useless  when  done.  Those  who  have  dabbled  in  the 
manufacture  of  fern-cases,  aquaria,  and  heating  apparatus,  employ- 
ing persons  not  practised  in  such  things,  will  quite  appreciate  the 
importance  of  being  enabled  to  purchase  window  gardens  of  the 
kind  just  described  from  a maker  who  understands  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  and  who  has  studied  the  business  from  a horti- 
cultural as  well  as  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  is  therefore 
with  great  pleasure  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  have 
lately  made  a “ speciality  ” of  the  manufacture  of  plant-cases  and 
aquaria  for  windows  of  the  type  of  those  which  give  such  a pecu- 
liar tone  of  elegance  to  the  windows  of  certain  mansions  in  Picca- 


Fig.  2. 


dilly.  Given  a simple  idea  of  this  sort,  and  a skilful  manufacturer 
will  soon  vary  it  to  suit  many  tastes  and  circumstances.  Generally 
speaking,  the  inner  and  outer  sill  together  are  made  available 
to  give  considerable  breadth  to  these  cases ; that  is  to  say,  breadth 
at  right  angles  to  the  wall  in  which  the  window  is  set,  without  any 
greater  projection  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall  than  is  consistent 
with  safety  and  convenience.  The  lower  sash  perhaps  is  removed, 
and  a plant-case  takes  its  place.  In  many  parts  of  great  towns  it 
is  necessary  to  exclude  the  view  of  the  street,  no  less  for  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  inmates  than  their  protection  from  absolute  offence 
and  annoyance.  The  ordinary  means  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
“ frost  ” the  glass  with  an  alkaline  salt,  or  to  put  on  a thin  coat  of 
paint,  or  to  employ  embossed  glass.  But  a plant-case  accom- 
plishes the  same,  and  more  agreeably  and  quite  as  effectually,  and 
renders  the  house  cheerful  within  and  elegant  without.  When  the 
exterior  appearance  is  a matter  of  the  first  consideration,  such  a 
case  as  that  shown  in  figure  1 is  admirable,  and  the  plants  are  of 
course  to  be  adapted  to  the  aspect  and  the  tastes  of  the  possessor. 
In  a place  from  which  sunshine  is  excluded  ferns  are,  as  a rule,  the 
best  for  the  purpose,  if  they  are  planted  in  the  case ; but  if  pot 
plants,  plunged  in  a bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  some  other  clean 
and  suitable  material,  are  employed,  flowers  may  be  freely  used, 
because  they  can  be  changed  frequently,  and  temporary  residence 
in  a sunless  aspect  inflicts  but  little  harm  upon  them. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  embellishment  of  the  interior  is  the 
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matter  of  highest  importance,  an  aquarium  can  be  fitted  to  the 
inner  side  below  the  level  of  the  sill,  and  in  this  case  exterior  em- 
bellishment is  possible  by  forming  a bank  of  ferns  on  a miniature 
rockery  above  the  water.  The  two  examples  figured  will  show  that 
any  taste  may  be  gratified  by  varying  the  fashion  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  cases.  A slab  of  slate  is  the  best  foundation,  and  this 
should  be  pierced  for  drainage  where  plants  are  grown.  A depth 
of  four  to  six  inches  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  for  the  small 
plants  that  are  best  adapted  for  such  cases.  But  in  a window  of 
ordinary  dimensions  a depth  of  nine  inches  for  soil  could  be  ob- 
tained without  difficulty,  and  an  elegant  moulding  on  both  sides  of 
the  case  suffices  lo  hide  pots  and  soil  from  view.  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden  have  considered  all  these  matters,  and  have  produced  a 
great  variety  of  suitable  cases,  and  make  it  part  of  their  business  to 
provide  suitable  plants  for  them.  We  have  but  to  direct  attention  to 
this  subject,  we  feel  assured,  to  secure  it  the  interest  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  state  of  their  windows 
in  respect  of  plant  embellishment.  While  on  this  subject,,  it  may 
be  seasonable  to  add  that  a few  years  ago  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugden  produced  a very  useful  form  of  open  box  for  windows. 
These  were  made  in  every  variety  of  style  imaginable,  some  having 
rustic  work  in  front,  others  with  architectural  fronts  to  harmonize 
with  stone  and  stuccoed  walls.  We  have  had  some  of  these  boxes 
in  use  three  seasons,  and  they  have  proved  of  the  greatest  service, 
the  plants,  being  planted  in  them,  requiring  far  less  attention  than 
plants  in  pots,  and  making  as  free  a growth  and  bloom  as  plants  of 
the  same  kinds  in  beds ; whereas  plants  in  pots  in  windows,  how- 
ever gay  for  a time,  soon  become  exhausted  and  have  to  be  renewed 
two  or  three  times  during  the  summer.  The  glass  cases  are  of 
course  to  be  pieferred,  where  a portion  of  the  window  can  be  per- 
manently given  up  to  them,  as  in  these  a display  of  beautiful 
vegetation  can  be  secured  without  difficulty  the  whole  year  round  ; 
for  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  plants  derive  a considerable  degree 
of  warmth  from  the  room,  and  it  is  even  possible  to  heat  the  cases 
in  the  same  manner  that,  the  plant-cases  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Gray,  of  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  are  heated,  by  means  of  a boiler 
periodically  filled  with  boiling  water.  When  lately  visiting  the 
works  of  the  Patent  Concrete  Stone  Company,  we  saw  many  elegant 
examples  of  window  boxes  made  of  cheap  imperishable  stone;  and 
in  the  extensive  assortment  of  useful  subjects  prepared  in  Rosher’s 
patent  stone,  window  boxes  are  plentiful,  various,  and  beautiful.  As 
compared  with  the  best  of  these  things,  however,  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugden’s  glass  cases  are  pre-eminently  beautiful  and  useful,  and  the 
advantage  of  forming  in  them  permanent  miniature  gardens  is  a 
special  recommendation  of  them  for  invalids,  and  for  all,  indeed,  who 
delight  in  adding  to  the  elegancies  and  attractions  of  home.  Light 
and  air  are  precious  gifts,  and  no  plant-cases  should  ever  interfere 
with  the  free  admission  of  two  such  health-giving  agencies  to 
dwelling-rooms  ; but  where  the  window  plant-case  can  be  adopted 
without  interfering  with  light  and  ventilation,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
better  way  of  increasing  the  elegant  resources  of  town  life. 


The  Mango  in  Madeira. — Mango  trees  are  now  become  common  in 
Madeira,  and  produce  fruit  abundantly  when  they  have  once  come  into 
bearing,  which  is  not  till  they  are  ten  years  old  or  more.  The  oval  or 
roundish-oval  yellow  fruit  (ripe  in  September  or  October)  abounds  in  rich 
juice  like  a nectarine,  but  has  always  somewhat  more  or  less  of  a resinous 
or  carrot-like  flavour.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  like  mignonette.  The 
mango  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  Canaries,  and  but  rarely  in  the  Cape 
Yerdes. — It.  T.  Lowe,  in  “ Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal 

Artichokes. — A horticulturist  of  the  environs  of  Nantes  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a method  of  producing  aitichokcs  of  enormous  size.  When  the 
fruit  is  formed  and  has  attained  the  sizo  of  an  egg,  he  makes  a deep  incision 
in  the  stalk,  which  lets  the  sap  flow  out,  and  prevents  it  from  reaching  the 
fruit.  Under  these  conditions  the  artichoke  reaches  very  unusual  dimensions. 
Ho  has  also  found  means  to  give  to  all  the  leaves  the  qualities  generally 
possessed  only  by  the  innermost,  by  simply  covering  the  plant  with  a dark 
cloth  to  protect  it  from  the  sun. — Oalignani. 

The  Harvest  has  commenced  in  a few  favoured  spots  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  in  Bedfordshire,  peas,  rye,  and  barley  have  been  largely 
out.  Wheat  generally  looks  well,  though  the  plant  is  thin,  and  in  many 
tracts  of  oountry  in  midland  and  southern  part3  has  been  much  injured 
by  the  tremendous  rain  of  the  26th.  Turnips  are  growing  vigorously, 
mangolds  are  making  up  for  lost  time,  and  the  potato  crop  promises  to 
be  abundant  and  good.  Reports  of  disease  have  been  rife;  but  if  it  has 
really  occurred  at  all,  it  has  been  quite  local  and  partial. 

A New  Green- for  Confectionery,  perfectly  innocuous,  may  be  thus 
formed: — Infuse  for  twenty-four  hours  0 32  gramme  of  saffron  in  7 
grammes  of  distilled  water;  then  take  0-20  gramme  of  carmine  of  indigo, 
and  infuse  it  in  the  same  manner  in  15'0()  of  distilled  water.  By  mixing 
the  two  liquids  a large  quantity  of  a beautiful,  strong,  green  dye  may  be 
obtained.  Ten  grammes  of  this  solution  will  colour  1,000  grammes  of  sugar. 
This  dye  may  be  kept  for  a long  time  by  evaporating  the  liquor  to  dryness 
or  transforming  it  into  a syrup.  The  most  beautiful  green  colour  now 
used  is  formed  by  the  dangerous  preparations  of  copper  or  arsenic. — 
Journal  dc  Fharmacie. 

Tnrc  Belgians’  Bouquet. — They  say  that  the  magnificent  bouquet  of 
flowers  from  Ghent,  whioh  the  Belgian  volunteers  presented  to  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts,  was  composed  entirely  of  hothouso  flowers,  as  illustrative 
of  the  warm  reception  they  had  met  with  at  Holly  Lodge. — Echoes  of  the 
Clubs. 


The  Hall  of  Omniscience. — They  say  that  big  things  are  not  always 
ereat  ones;  and  that  the  Kensineton  Hall  of  Science  and  the  Great 
Eastern  are  two  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  axiom.  Mr. 
Boucicault,  in  proving  that  no  human  voice  could  fill  such  an  area  as  the 
Great  Hall  of  Science,  which  is  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  seems  to  prove  at  the  same  time  that  it  will 
ho  equally  difficult  to  fill  the  space  with  an  audience,  inasmuch  as  few 
listeners  would  be  tempted  to  go  to  hear  nothing. — Echoes  of  the  Clubs. 

City  Rentals. — The  City  Tress  states  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
annual  rental  of  the  City  property  has  increased  273  per  cent.,  or  a million 
and  a half  sterling.  The  houses  in  1811  were  worth  32/.  per  house  annual 
value;  they  are  now  worth  137/.  They  were  worth,  to  capitalize  them 
at  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  in  1811,  14,131,075/.;  they  are  now  worth, 
by  the  same  process,  52,784,375/.,  equal  to  the  total  revenue  of  Grea’, 
Britain  only  a few  years  since,  and  equal  to  five-sixths  of  the  present  revenue 


PETERBOROUGH  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

The  second  exhibition  of  the  Peterborough  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  25th  of  July,  in  a field  adjoining  the  cathedral.  The  spot  was 
well  chosen,  both  for  its  immediate  proximity  to  the  busiest  parts  of  the 
town,  and  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  noble  architecture  and  fine  tree* 
by  which  it  is  favoured.  The  several  c’asses  of  productions  were  grouped 
in  four  tent°,  the  most  attractive  being  those  in  the  general  and  amateurs' 
tents  ; but  the  cottagers’  collection  was  interesting,  and  comprised  many 
kilfully  grown  plants  and  flowers.  The  weather  was  delightfully  fine, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Peterborough  and  the  country  round  honoured  the 
labours  that  had  been  incurred  for  their  gratification  by  crowding  the  tents 
from  a very  short  lime  after  the  public  were  admitted.  The  classes  for 
-tove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  general  section  were  well  filled,  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Ingram,  of  Huntingdon,  leading  the  way  with  handsome  speci- 
mens of  p’aots  in  flower  and  plants  with  tine  foliage.  Mr.  Davie,  gardener 
to  L -rd  Huntly,  put  up  some  good  Gloxinias;  and  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Ingram  Gloxinias  and  Achimines,  Caladiums  were  not  good ; it  is,  in 
fact,  getting  late  in  the  season  f r them.  Some  of  the  best  Fuchsias  ever 
seen  at  a show  were  put  up  by  Mr.  Davie;  they  were  not  remarkable  for 
-izp,  but  they  were  peifect  in  symmetry,  and  literally  loaded  with  flowers. 
Those  from  Mr.  House,  of  the  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough,  were  floe 
plants,  surpassing  Mr.  Davie’s  in  s’ze,  but  not  in  finish.  Pelargoniums  of 
all  kinds  were  well  shown,  Mr.  House,  Messrs.  Casbon,  Mr.  Atherton, 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  and  Mr.  E *art  being  the  winners.  In  several 
instances  small,  bright,  well-trained  plants  took  the  favour  of  the  judges 
before  larger  and  showier  specimens  wanting  training,  which  stood  beside 
them,  to  the  surprise  of  many  of  the  visitors.  In  one  instance  this  was 
strikingly  the  case;  for  Mr.  House  presented  a group  of  huge  plants  with 
abnndance  of  bloom,  which  if  trained  in  good  time  would  have  stood  first 
without  a question,  but  they  were  placed  second  to  neat  specimens  that 
were  unique  in  style  of  training,  yet  not  a stick  or  tie  visible,  and  every 
leaf  and  flower  in  its  place,  and  all  as  fresh  as  the  morning.  The  tricolors 
in  this  class  were  good,  and  there  was  a fine  plant  of  Lady  Cullum  in  one 
group,  showing  the  fine  red  zone  and  high  golden  ground  for  which  it  has 
become  justly  celebrated.  Tbe  zonals  generally  were  good  sorts,  and  it 
i*  agreeable  to  record  that  quality  in  this  class  is  appreciated  at  Peter- 
borough. The  Petunias  from  Mr.  House  were  admirably  done — dwarf, 
stout,  leafy,  flowery  plahts  ; we  see  so  many  lean  examples  of  these  at 
country  shows,  that  a variation  in  the  direction  of  good  culture  is  worth 
recording.  In  the  classes  for  cut  flowers,  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram  put 
up  fine  collections  of  Carnations  and  Picotees ; Mr.  Draycott  and  Messrs. 
Casbon,  Verbenas,  the  first  particularly  good.  Six  Gladiolus  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Atherton ; they  were  good,  considering  the  time  of  year,  but  would 
not  compare  favourably  with  average  samples  later  in  the  season.  Messrs. 
Casbon  showed  good  Hollyhocks  in  spikes,  which  is  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  showing  them,  though  as  cut  flowers  they  are  attractive  and  pleasing. 
The  competition  in  Roses  was  spirited  and  close,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,fand  Mr.  Draycott  running  a nearly  even  race,  but  the  Cheshunt 
firm  made  the  winning,  and  Mr.  Draycott  was  a good  second.  Mr.  Law- 
rance,  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  Mr.  House,  Mr.  Laxton,  Messrs.  Casbon, 
and  Mr.  Atherton  also  competed.  New  Roses  were  best  shown  by  Mr. 
Draycott;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  second.  Here  were  good  examples  of 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Abel  Grand,  Alfred  Colomb,  Comtesse  de  Jauoourt, 
Thorin,  and  others  of  good  quality.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  for 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  which  were  shown  in  a separate  class ; and  though 
the  flowers  were  beautiful,  they  were  not  effective  : they  required  to  be 
grouped  for  effect  with  high-coloured  roses,  to  bring  out  their  qualities. 
The  best  mixed  group  of  plants  came  from  Mr.  House. 

In  the  general  class  for  fruit,  Mr.  Davie  contributed  magnificent  sam- 
ples of  black  grapes,  Mr.  House  and  Mr.  Spragg  following  honourably; 
the  two  last-named  exhibitors  also  showed  good  samples  of  white 
grapes.  Peaches  and  nectarines  from  Mr.  House  were  fine,  and  the  last- 
named  put  up  the  best  collection  of  fruit.  Of  other  fruits  there  were 
many  good  dishes;  indeed,  the  fruit  department  was  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory. 

The  amateurs’  tent  was  well  furnished,  the  best  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  came  from  Mr.  James  Ewart ; second,  Dr.  Porter;  third, 
Rev.  W.  It.  Thomas.  In  the  class  for  fine-foliage  plants,  the  awards  were 
in  the  same  order.  Dr.  Porter  sent  the  best  Gloxinias;  Rev.  W.  R. 
Thomas  second.  There  was  a large  competition  in  the  class  for  exotio 
ferns ; all  the  groups  contained  good  plants,  but  none  of  them  were 
equally  good  throughout.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Ewart; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Whitwell.  Very  pretty  groups  were  also  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Wliyley,  Dr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  J.  Thompson.  As  it  may  interest  the 
cultivators  of  the  district  to  know  on  what  principle  the  first  prize  was 
awarded,  the  judges  made  a note  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Ewart’s  plants  of 
Nothochlaina  niveaand  the  orested  variety  of  Pteris  serrulata  were  especi- 
ally meritorious  though  small,  and  the  other  plants  in  the  group  were  equal 
in  merit  to  any  others  competing  against  them.  A good  Notho- 
chlccna  nivea  will  fairly  count  for  two  or  threo  in  suoh  a competition,  as  it 
is  a difficult  fern  to  grow  to  a size  fit  for  exhibition.  The  class  for  hardy 
ferns  was  also  well  filled,  and  the  plants  were  required  to  bo  correotly 
named.  The  first  prize  group,  from  Mr.  Whitwell,  oomprisod  many  rare 
kinds  in  a good  condition,  witli  plenty  of  well-grown  plants  of  popular  and 
vigorous-habited  varieties.  The  judges  examined  the  names  of  all  tho 
plants  in  this  class,  and  found  in  the  first  lot  only  two  inoorreet  labels  out 
of  about  two  dozon  plants,  and  thoBe  were  not  very  bad — suoh,  for 
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examplo  an  *'  Adlantum  nigrum, " instead  of  Asplonium  ndiantmn  nigrum. 
Second  in  this  olass,  Mrs.  Wltyloy.  MisH  Leeds  presented  a pretty  group 
of  plants.  In  tbe  olass  for  SelaginolUx,  Or.  Porter  took  a decided  first 
position,  having  good  plants,  two  of  which  worn  variegated  varieties.  TI10 
gold-tipped  S.  aaotiouiata  in  this  group  was  exceedingly  pretty.  The  Itov. 
W.  It.  Thomas  presented  nil  interesting  group,  which  was  most  de- 
servedly placed  second.  TI10  Begonias  from  Mr.  Ewart  were  first  rate, 
—better  leaves  could  not  be  desired,  but  the  plants  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  small.  The  ReV.W.  B.  Thomas  contributed  a very  effective  group. 
Aobimineg  were  not  good,  but  tbe  best  o»me  from  Dr.  1‘ortar.  Fuchsias 
were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Rev.  W.  It.  Thomas, 
and  Itev.  — Gray.  Other  classes  were  equally  well  filled  and  equally  satis- 
factory. A fine  Oleander,  fivo  feet  high,  leafy  to  the  bottom,  and  well 
covered  with  beautiful  flowers,  won  for  its  owner,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  an 
extra  prize,  and  was  well  worth  it ; for,  usually,  as  Oleanders  increase  in 
size  they  deoline  in  beauty.  Cut  flowers  were  not  good  throughout  in 
this  section,  but  some  beautiful  roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Laxton, 
Fryer.  Riv.  R.  S.  C.  Blocker,  Dr.  Porter,  and  T.  Macaulay.  Dahlias  from 
Mr.  Fryer  were  good,  and  Dr.  Porter  sent  a group  of  Gladioli  which  were 
of  good  quality,  considering  their  earliness. 

A very  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibition  was  the  competition  of 
ladies  in  dinner-table  decorations  anti  bouquets.  Mrs.  Porter  took  the  first 
place  in  decorations  in  a very  decisive  manner,  with  a plateau  richly  deco- 
rated with  fruit.  It  was  surmounted  by  a silver  nautilus-shell  filled  with 
flowers.  We  thought  the  silver  stand  and  shell  the  least  meritorious  part 
of  the  construction,  the  shape  of  the  shell  not  being  well  adapted  either  to 
displnv  or  preserve  tbe  flowers;  yet  it  was  in  its  way  beautiful,  and  the  tout 
ensemble  was  at  once  novel,  rich,  tasteful,  appropriate,  and  pleasing.  Mibs 
Leeds  took  second  plaoe  with  a group  of  glass  epergnos  of  the  well-known 
Maroh  pattern.  They  were  too  much  crowded  witli  flowers,  and  there  was 
no  special  touch  of  grace  about  them  to  give  finish;  fewer  flowers  and 
more  green  would  have  greatly  improved  them.  Mrs.  Hopkinson  and 
Miss  E.  T.  Saunders  also  contributed.  In  the  class  for  bouquets  ihe  con- 
tributions were  numerous  and  good,  but  tbe  bouquet  from  Mrs.  Macaulay 
quite  distanced  them  all  in  its  freshness  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  pink 
and  white  whh  a few  small  dots  of  blue,  with  a fringe  of  fresh  fern-leaves 
constituting  its  elements,  and  quite  defying  description.  For  this  was 
awarded  the  flve-guioea  cup  most  deservedly.  For  once  in  our  time  we 
can  say  we  have  seen  a perfect  bouquet.  Miss  Bland  took  the  first  prize  in 
the  money  classes,  G.  Copley  second.  One  fair  competitor  had  adopted 
the  land  and  Water  theory  of  complementary  colours,  presenting  a bunch  of 
flowers  arranged  in  rings  of  red,  white,  and  yellow,  a sort  of  small  flower- 
bed of  tbe  road-side  garden  type.  Gallantly  forbids  us  to  condemn,  but, 
as  fair  reporting  is  proper,  we  will  respectfully  suggest  to  our  lady  readers 
that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  at  all  about  the  complementary 
theory,  and  in  sayiDg  that  we  desire  to  be  complimentary  ourselves,  having 
deeply  at  heart  the  increase  of  their  enjoyments  io  the  grouping  of  flowers. 

In  the  fruit  depai  tment  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  well-grown 
fruit-trees  in  pots  from  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Thomas  ; for  though  they  were 
much  brushed  by  the  company,  owing  to  the  position  they  were  placed  iu, 
they  showed  to  the  last  that  they  had  had  the  care  of  a skilful  cultivator. 

In  the  cottagers's  section  the  contributions  were  generally  good,  and  in 
many  instances  remarkably  so.  We  regret  we  cannot  afford  space  to  do 
them  justice. 

Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  presented  a collection  of  their 
beautiful  new  varieties  of  gold  and  Bilver  zonal  pelargoniums  (tricolor 
geraniums),  which  were  greatly  and  deservedly  admired.  First-class  certi- 
ficates were  awarded  them  for  Jetty  Lacy  and  King  of  Tricolors.  Mr. 
Watson,  of  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a collection  of  three  varieties  of  the 
same,  and  obtained  a first-class  certificate  for  Mrs.  Dix.  Mr.  Burlingham 
and  Mr.  Paviour,  watch  and  clock  makers,  of  Peterborough,  made  a large 
and  attractive  display  of  table  decorations,  flower  glasses,  vases,  &c.,  &c., 
executed  both  in  glass  and  metal.  This  part  of  the  exhibition  was 
eminently  interesting. 

To  the  promoters  of  this  show,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Porter,  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Thomas,  and  W.  D.  Gacbes,  Esq.,  the  honorary  secretaries,  the 
highest  praise  is  due  for  the  general  arrangement,  and  for  tbe  measures 
taken  to  secure  full  justice  to  every  class  of  exhibitors.  Norcanweomit 
to  mention  that  Mr.  House  contributed  largely  from  his  well-furnished 
nursery,  and  this  without  respect  to  the  schedule — for  the  good  of  ihe  cause, 
in  fact,  and  not  for  his  own  good.  He  capped  his  labours  by  providing  a 
luncheon  for  the  judges.  May  the  House  last  long  that  holds  his  gene- 
rous nature  ! The  judges  wtre  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell ; Mr.  F.  Smith,  of 
the  Dulwich  Nurseries ; Mr.  Clarke,  of  Studley  Royal,  Ripon;  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  B.  Taylor,  Mr.  Casbon,  and  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd. 


THE  BEDDING  DISPLAY  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

That  our  annual  reports  on  bedding  should  be  delayed  to  so  late  a date 
is  Bimply  the  consequence  of  the  coldness  and  the  general  unkindness  of 
the  season.  The  weather  has  offered  some  practical  commentaries  on  our 
essays  upon  the  increasing  necessity  for  hardy  plants,  and  upon  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  plunging  system.  Every  word  that  has  been  offered  in 
these  pages  on  the  difficulties,  expense,  and  uncertainties  of  the  beddiDg 
system,  and  on  the  advantages  resulting  from  a liberal  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  hardy  plants,  has  been  illustrated  by  the  events  of  this  season. 
Me  were  enjoying  displays  of  bedding  plants  by  the  plunging  system  in 
the  middle  of  May,  and  were  then  praising  the  beauties  of  the  Pyrethrums 
and  other  May  flowers  that  have  places  in  well-kept  gardens,  and  that  no 
bad  weather  can  do  hurt  to  ; yet  on  the  1st  of  July  the  bedding  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  not  quite  completed,  and  the  planting  accomplished  by 
that  date  was  far  from  being  gay  with  flowers.  Mr.  Gordon  had  been 
fighting  with  the  elements,  and  of  course  had  got  worsted  in  the  battle. 
The  Crystal  Palace  gardens  were  in  no  respect  in  arrear  of  other  gardens 
similarly  situated ; and  in  these  remarks  we  Bimply  select  them  as  the  best 
known  examples  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  to  point  the  conclusion 
that  whoever  practises  bedding  extensively  must  expect  to  be  without 
flowers  in  the  very  pink  and  prime  of  the  whole  year,  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  Of  course,  these  gardens  are  gay  enough  now,  magnificently 
so;  the  bedders  are  right  at  last,  and  the  splendour  of  the  colours  during 
August  and  September  may  amply  justify  the  excessive  labour  and  the 
great  expenditure  of  money  and  time  required  to  produce  it.  For  a great 
place  of  general  public  resort,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  elaborate 
display  of  beddiDg  is  most  proper  and  desirable ; but  it  is  a sad  mistake 


whon  a lady  or  gentleman  owning  a small  demesne  expects  grapes  and 
flowers  and  bedding  plants  all  from  a small  extent  of  glass,  and  considers 
the  gardpner  incompetent  because  his  out-door  display  does  not  equal  or 
surpass  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  fact  is,  the  Sydenham  bedding  is 
not  adapted  for  imitation  in  small  private  gardens.  It  is  promenade  work, 
and  admirably  suited  for  the  entertainment  of  crowds  ; but  it  would  soon 
lire  all  the  crowds  that  now  rejoice  in  it  were  the  individuals,  each  and  all, 
to  ho  compelled  to  behold  it  daily  duiing  its  season  of  magnificenoe.  But 
while  we  regard  it  as  matter  for  regret  that  many  possessors  of  private 
gardens  consider  themselves  hound  to  imitate  the  Crystal  Pulaoa  bedding, 
we  cannot  for  a moment  forget  that  here  is  one  of  the  best  out-door  schools 
of  design  for  gardeners  of  all  classes,  amateur  and  professional.  The 
practitioner  who  can  walk  over  these  grounds,  and  not  obtain  a hint  or 
idea  of  some  practical  value,  must  need  to  be  taught  the  use  of  his  eyes. 
And  not  only  may  we  learn  here  something  about  design  and  colour,  but 
we  may  find  examples  of  all  the  best  bedding  plants,  new  and  old,  and 
make  useful  notes  on  the  subjects  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  ourselves. 
A large  number  of  amateurs  residing  near  the  metropolis,  and  indeed  a 
large  number  who  dwell  far  away,  make  a point  of  visiting  the  gardens  at 
Sydenham  every  year,  with  this  sheet  in  their  hands,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  varieties,  noting  distinctive  effects  o(  contrast  and  harmony, 
and  otherwise  checking,  correcting,  and  improving  their  own  schemes  of 
out-door  embellishment.  To  all  such  we  can  say  that,  though  Mr.  Gordon 
has  had  unusual  difficulties  to  contend  with,  the  Sydenham  beddiDg  is  rich 
and  satisfactory  this  year,  and  well  worth  inspection  by  practical  men,  no 
less  than  by  the  thousands  of  mere  sight-seers,  who  are  not  very  critical, 
provided  they  see  plenty  of  colour. 

This  time  we  will  take  our  stand  at  the  top  of  the  central  flight  of  steps 
in  front  of  the  principal  garden  entrace.  From  this  position  we  see  tbe 
whole  of  the  terrace  colouring, — the  Araucarias  with  their  circles  of  blue  and 
silver  in  the  foreground,  the  hold  line  of  colour  which  forms  the  string  of 
the  bow  immediately  at  our  feet,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ohord-line  of  the 
great  semicircle  which  constitutes  the  central  block  of  the  second  terrace. 
Farther  away,  right  and  left,  the  wing  blocks  are  seen  to  be  in  a different 
style  to  the  centre,  di  awing  out  the  vast  pattern  to  its  proper  dimensions, 
and  at  the  greatest  distance  revealing  clearly  the  general  purport  of  the 
design.  Usually  distance  mades  a muddle  of  a bedding  display,  but  here 
it  is  not  so  ; the  space  is  so  extensive  that  the  patterns  can  be  made  large 
enough  to  stiow  their  lineaments  when  viewed  from  this  central  point,  and 
the  large  use  of  gray,  yellow,  and  pink  in  the  outermost  schemes  gives 
them  a sharpness  and  distinctness  that  would  be  wanting  were  they 
coloured  in  the  same  rich  manner  as  the  central  compartment.  If  the 
reader  will  refer  to  the  figurps  of  tbe  principal  or  second  terrace  at  pp. 
318  and  319  of  last  year’s  Gardener’s  Magazine  (July  14,  1866),  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  great  central  semicular  compartment  (d  d,  s s,  p.  319)  is 
embellished  on  its  upper  or  bow  side  with  a line  of  Araucarias  and  pedestals 
alternating.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  to  plant  round  these,  the  trees 
having  circles  of  Lobelias  and  Cerastium,  the  pedestals  circles  of  gera- 
niums. It  is  one  of  the  special  delights  of  a view  of  the  garden  from  the 
first  or  upper  terrace  to  look  down  on  these  circles,  so  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful are  they  in  their  regular  alternation  of  scarlet  and  blue,  with  gray  in 
each  case  to  afford  distinctness  to  the  outlines.  The  planting  of  these 
circles  may  all  be  read  off  from  the  top  of  the  steps  by  persons  familiar  with 
bedding  and  bedding  plants;  but  as  this  report  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  world  at  large,  we  must  say  that  the  Araucarias  are  planted  alternately 
with  Lobelia  Paxtoniana  and  Cerastium  tomentosum,  aDd  Lobelia 
Blue  King  and  Cerastium  tomentosum.  It  is  not  needful  to  go 

through  the  series,  but  the  reader  may  do  so  without  difficulty;  and 
the  planting  of  the  pedestals  will  be  found  to  be,  on  the  north  side,  thus — 
One  row  of  Alma  outside,  four  rows  of  Stella,  one  row  of  Alma  inside  : one 
row  of  Alma,  four  rows  Christine,  one  row  Alma : one  row  Alma,  four  rows 
Crystal  Palace,  one  row  Alma.  On  the  south  side,  that  is  to  say,  the 
southern  half  of  the  great  semicircle,  Flower  of  the  Day  takes  the  place  of 
Alma,  but  otherwise  the  planting  is  the  same. 

Let  us  now  go  down  to  the  chord-line,  where  the  grandest  display  in  the 
whole  garden  is  presented  to  us.  Here  we  have  a series  of  circles  and 
oblongs,  forming  a flower  border  next  the  main  cross-walk,  680  feet  in 
length.  In  the  planting  of  this  border  the  artist  must  be  bold  and  deci- 
sive, and  he  must  content  himself  with  about  half  a dozen  varieties  of 
plants,  for  if  he  attempts  the  least  complication  failure  is  certain.  It 
will  be  agreed  by  all  that  Mr.  Gordon  has  added  to  his  long  list  of  tri- 
umphs in  the  colouring  adopted  here  in  1867,  for  here  is  richness  with 
perfect  harmony,  and  decision  with  boldness,  but  without  lack  of  refine- 
ment in  the  tone.  The  circles  are  edged  with  Flower  of  the  Day,  next 
within  are  two  rows  of  Christine,  the  centre  is  Trentham  Rose.  The 
oblongs  are  edged  with  one  row  of  Purple  King  verbena,  next  within  that 
one  row  of  Flower  of  the  Day;  next  within,  two  rows  of  Gaines’s  Yellow 
Calceolaria  ; the  central  line  consists  of  three  rows  of  Stella.  Viewing  the 
planting  ribbon- wise,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  intense  deep  colouring  of 
Stella  is  interiupted  by  the  lighter  andbrighter  tones ofTrentham Rose  and 
Christine,  and  the  effect  is  a rich  mixture  of  reds  in  the  centre  line,  and 
on  each  side  a yellow  line  is  interrupted  by  lengths  of  gray.  It  will  bear 
inspection  more  than  once,  and  that  from  several  different  points  of  view. 

In  criticising  this  arrangement  I went  northward,  and,  when  at  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  680  feet  length  of  colour,  turned  sharp  round  to  return 
to  the  central  steps  by  way  of  the  semicircle,  to  which  the  pedestals  ana 
Araucarias  form  the  boundary  on  one  side  ; on  the  other  side  of  the  walk 
are  circular  and  oblong  beds,  the  positions  of  which  are  indicated  by  letters 
H H in  the  figure  at  page  319  of  last  year.  We  are  now  dealing  with  the 
northern  crescent,  that  is  to  say,  the  right-hand  H in  the  figure.  The 
first  bed  on  the  way  up  from  the  great  cross-walk  is  edged  with  Silver 
Queen,  and  the  remainder  is  a solid  block  of  Tropseolum  Perfection,  a 
very  fine  scarlet  bedder.  The  next  bed  is  edged  with  Flower  of  the  Day, 
and  the  body  of  the  bed  consists  of  Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Lobelia  spe- 
ciosa,  plant  and  plant.  This  Crystal  Palace  Gem  is  one  of  the  favourites 
of  our  Geranium  papers  : here  you  may  see  it  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
The  next  bed  is  edged  with  Lady  Plymouth,  and  the  body  of  the  bed  is 
geranium  Fatanizzi : this  last  is  an  old  favourite  here,  and  a very  good 
bedder  of  the  salmon  coloured  section.  The  next  bed  is  edged  with  Cen- 
taurea  ragusina,  and  has  a solid  block  of  Amaranthus  melancholicus. 
The  next  bed  consists  of  Shottesham  Pet  and  Lobelia  Blue  King;  no 
note  made  of  the  edging.  The  next  is  edged  with  one  row  of  Silver 
Queen,  and  within  that  is  a solid  block  of  Excellent.  The  next  is  one  row 
of  Lady  Plymouth  for  edging,  and  within  that  a block  of  Mrs.  Pollock. 
Now  our  course  is  broken  by  a compartment  of  rhododendrons,  next  we 
pass  the  grand  steps,  next  a companion  clump  of  rhododendrons,  and  then 
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go  on  again  the  beds  on  the  (southern  crescent,  or  the  left-hand  H in  the 
figure  at  page  319  of  last  year.  The  first  bed  here  corresponds  with  the 
last  one;  it  is  a circle  edged  with  Lady  Plymouth  and  filled  in  with  Mrs. 
Pollock  solid.  Next,  one  Silver  Queen  and  block  of  Excellent.  Next, 
row  and  row  alternating  of  Shottesham  Pet  and  Blue  King;  no  note  of 
the  edge.  Next,  edging  of  Centaurea  ragusina,  and  block  of  Amaranthus 
melanobolious.  Next,  Lady  Plymouth  edge,  and  block  of  Fatanizzi. 
Next,  one  row  of  Alma,  the  filling-in  consisting  of  Crystal  Palace  Gem  and 
Lobelia  speciosa.  The  last  in  the  series  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  the 
former,  being,  like  it,  a corner  bed,  at  the  junction  of  the  crescent  with 
tho  cross-walk,  edge  Silver  Queen,  filling-in  Tropreolura  Perfection. 

We  may  now  conveniently  inspect  the  chain  pattern  in  the  compartment 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  partially  directed  while  inspecting  the 
bods  last  described.  This  compartment  continues  the  lino  of  the  main 
cross-walk  on  one  side  (see  K in  figure  at  page  318  of  last  year),  and 
opens  the  way  to  the  flight  of  steps  immediately  contiguous  to  the  ethno- 
logical department.  The  corresponding  compartment  flanks  the  cross- 
walk, and  opens  the  way  to  a similar  flight  of  steps  near  the  north  wing. 
Both  compartments  are  planted  the  same,  of  course,  and  the  description  of 
one  will  suffice  At  the  corners  are  large  blocks  of  shrubs,  embraced  by 
the  heart-shaped  beds  which  at  these  corners  form  the  outermost  parts  of 
the  chain.  These  heart-shaped  beds  consist  of  two  rows  of  Crystal  Palace 
Geranium  and  a block  of  Gaines’s  Yellow  Calceolaria.  On  either  side  of  the 
heart-shaped  beds  are  circles,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  Christine  and  central 
block  of  Perilla  Nankinensis.  Beyond  these  again  are  oblong  beds,  which  are 
planted  the  same  as  the  corners.  All  are  connected  together  by  means  of 
links,  consisting  of  the  well-known  variegated  Alyssum,  and  this  goes 
round  all  the  beds,  and  forms  an  edging  to  the  whole. 

There  are  many  bits  of  colouring  that  we  take  no  notice  of,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  every  bed  in  such  a place 
as  this,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  describe  schemes  that  cannot  be 
easily  discovered.  But  mention  must  be  made  of  a bed  comprising  two 
meritorious  novelties.  We  are  now  near  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  first- 
class  dining-room.  The  position  is  marked  by  the  letter  M in  the  large 
print  at  page  318  of  last  year.  The  last  bed  but  one  next  the  main  cross- 
walk (L)  at  this  point  consists  of  one  row  of  Cloth-of-Gold,  two  rows  of 
Crystal  Palace  Rose,  and  centre  block  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  last 
being  one  of  the  new  nosegays  specially  recommended  in  the  Geranium, 
papers. 

We  may  now  deal  with  the  two  outermost  compartments  (L  at  page  318 
E E at  page  319,  of  last  year).  There  are  four  corner  panels  in  each  of 
these  compartments,  very  prettily  planted.  The  edge  is  Gnaphalium 
lanatum ; next,  two  rows  of  Gaines’s  Yellow  Calceolaria ; at  each  end  a 
circle  consisting  of  Trentham  Rose ; the  filling-in  consisting  of  Cottage 
Maid.  The  slope  next  the  railway  corridor  has  a series  of  beds  that  are 
usually  described  as  Vandykes,  which  is  incorrect.  Our  figure  will  show 
that  the  idea  is  much  more  probably  taken  from  a well-known  feature  in 
architecture.  In  former  reports  we  have  described  them  as  resembling  a 
series  of  medals  connected  with  loops  of  ribbon,  but  such  a description 
will  scarcely  suffice  this  season  ; for  the  style  of  planting  adopted  destroys 
the  medal  completely.  Those  who  are  curious  enough  to  go  so  far  in 
their  inspection,  will  find  the  planting  to  consist  of  Lobelia  Paxtoniana ; 
next,  one  row  of  Flower  of  the  Day ; next,  two  rows  of  Christine ; the 
centre,  Perilla ; at  the  north  end,  flanking  the  orangery,  Crys'al  Palace 
Scarlet  is  put  for  Christine. 

It  will  now  be  convenient  to  go  to  the  Rose  Mount.  The  ground-plan 
of  the  mount  and  its  surroundings  will  be  found  at  page  328  of  last  year’s 
volume  (July  21,  1866).  There  are  six  walks  up,  with  large  V-shaped 
beds  at  the  corners,  and  circular  beds  right  and  left.  We  usually  begin 
here  with  the  walk  nearest  to  the  railway  station,  marked  A on  the  plan 
just  referred  to,  where  the  great  V-bed  consists  of  a centre  of  Stella,  with 
two  rows  of  Gaines’s  Yellow  Calceolaria  on  each  side,  and  an  edging  of 
Flower  of  the  Day.  This  bed  will  serve  to  give  the  key  to  our  course,  so 
that  those  readers  who  take  the  book  with  them  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  their  way  to  whatever  else  is  to  be  described.  Before  starting, 
however,  it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  circular  beds, 
which  is  conspicuous  for  its  colouring,  and  is  as  nearly  as  possible  situated 
exactly  opposite  the  ticket  wicket,  where  the  garden  is  entered  from  the 
railway  station.  This  is  a circular  bed,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  edged 
with  Alternantheraspathulata.  Let  us  now  go  up  this  walk,  to  have  a look 
at  the  pavilion.  The  roses  are  over,  or  nearly  so ; but  there  is  a good 
promise  of  a second  bloom.  The  slope  or  glacis  immediately  surrounding 
the  pavilion  is  extremely  gay,  and  this  year  is  planted  in  a series  of 
festoons  enclosing  escutcheons.  All  along  the  top  line  is  Cottage  Maid  ; 
next  below  it  are  escutcheons  of  Trentham  Rose,  divided  by  festoons  of 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii.  Below  these  are  festoons  of  Flower  of  the  Day  and 
Christine,  one  semicircle  of  each  repeated,  and  every  semicircle  enclosing 
an  escutcheon  of  Purple  King  verbena.  In  the  spaces  between  these  last 
loops  or  festoons,  on  the  lower  side,  are  blocks  or  escutcheons  of  Tagetes 
signata  pumilo,  the  now  well-known  dwarf  yellow  marigold,  which  in 
many  plaoes  has  taken  the  place  of  calceolarias,  The  boundary  on  the 
lower  side  is  a continuous  fillet  of  Blue  King  Lobelia.  This  is  very  gay, 
rather  novel,  and  tasteful  in  the  highest  degree  : it  is  to  be  hoped  the  mari- 
gold will  hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  season.  In  the  centre  of  the  pavilion 
the  beds  in  which  the  guy-ropes  of  the  flag-staff  are  placed  consist  of  an 
edging  of  Shottesham  Pet,  two  rows  of  Christine,  and  centre  of  Stella. 
From  these  we  naturally  turn  to  the  six  sunk  panels,  which  are  plan'ed 
as  three  pairs,  each  bed  having  its  counterpart  on  the  opposite  side.  One 
pair  of  panels  consists  of  two  rows  of  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  two  rows  of 
Christine,  and  centre  block  of  Stella.  Another  pair  consists  of  edging  of 
variegated  Ageratum,  three  rows  of  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  centre  block  of 
Gaines's  Yellow  Calceolaria.  The  remaining  pair  consist  of  edging  of 
Gnaphalium  lanatum,  two  rows  of  Calceolaria  araplexicaulis,  central  block 
of  Cottage  Maid.  Let  us  now  go  down  by  the  same  walk  as  we  came  up — 
that  is,  towards  the  railway  station  (A  in  the  figure  at  page  328  of  last 
year). 

Going  down  from  the  pavilion  by  this  walk,  we  have  on  tho  left  a bed 
consisting  of  one  row  Shottesham  Pet,  filled  in  with  Brilliant ; this  is  very 
effective.  The  match  to  it  on  tho  right  is  Stella,  edged  with  Shottesham 
Pet  Next  down  on  left,  a seedling  Lobelia  of  Mr.  Gordon’s,  not  yet 
named,  forming  the  edge;  next,  two  rows  of  Geranium  Diaim  datum 
erubescens,  filled  in  with  Fatanizzi.  This  new  Lobelia  is  of  exceedingly 
dwarf  compact  habit;  the  colour  a clear  deep  azure  blue.  A good  name 
for  it  would  be  Blue  Cushion  or  Supphiro,  but  Mr.  Gordon  has  not  deter- 
mined yet  what  its  name  shall  be.  The  matoh  bed  to  this  is  of  the  same 
Lobelia,  with  two  rows  of  Geranium  Countess  of  Devon  and  a oeutro  of 


Sidonie.  This  brings  us  to  the  V-bed  with  which  we  began,  and  there 
will  perhaps  be  no  harm  in  repeating  that  it  consists  of  one  row  of  Flower 
of  the  Day,  two  rows  of  Gaines’s  Yellow,  and  centre  block  of  Stella. 

The  circle  on  the  right,  exactly  opposite  the  V-bed,  consists  of  an  edging 
of  Geranium  Silver  Queen,  filled  in  with  Tropseolura  Perfection,  a capital 
small-growing  scarlet.  Next  on  tho  right,  the  bed  previously  referred  to, 
in  which  Alternanthera  versicolor  figures  for  an  edging,  the  remainder  of 
tho  bed  being  Mrs.  Pollock.  The  next  circle  on  the  right  has  for  an 
edging  the  new  Lobelia;  next,  two  rows  of  Centaurea  ragusina,  and  centre 
of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii.  Going  on  to  tho  right,  we  have  a bed  edged  with 
Beaton’s  Minimum  Pink  Nosegay,  a curious  variety,  with  yellowish  green 
leaf  and  reddish  brown  zone  and  pink  flowers.  The  remainder  of  the  bed 
consists  of  Excellent. 

The  next  V-shaped  corner  bed  (marked  B on  the  sketch)  has  an  edging 
of  Cloth-of-Gold,  two  rows  of  Christine,  centre  block  of  Crystal  Palace. 
On  the  way  up,  we  have  on  the  left  an  edging  of  Smith’s  Light  Fancy,  and 
centre  of  Prince  of  Orange. 

Further  on  we  have  a pair  of  beds,  the  left  being  Lady  Plymouth,  and 
Blue  King  Lobelia,  tbe  match  to  it  being  Variegated  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
a seedling  blue  Lobelia;  a very  pretty  one  too,  the  blue  being  of  a deep 
clear  tone,  the  centre  of  the  flower  pure  white.  The  top  bed  is  an  odd 
one;  it  consists  of  edging  of  two  rows  of  Harry  Hieover,  filled  in  with 
Madame  Vaucher,  which  has  not  shown  a white  flower  all  the  season,  but 
plenty  of  a nice  blusb.  We  go  down  again  and  meet  with  one  ciroular  bed 
not  seen  before,  consisting  of  an  edging  of  one  row  Mrs.  Pollock,  next  two 
rows  of  Sidonie,  filled  in  with  another  new  and  interesting  nosegay,  Lady 
Constance  Grosvenor. 

The  great  corner  bed  at  this  point  projects  beyond  the  true  periphery  of 
of  the  scheme,  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  route  to  the  Palace,  as  shown 
by  the  arrow  at  G on  the  plan.  This  bed  has  for  edging  Viola  cornuta, 
next  one  row  of  Alma,  and  within  these  a fine  block  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
We  now  bend  round  to  the  right,  and  find  our  way  to  the  next  V-bed, 
shown  at  D on  the  plan.  This  has  for  edging  one  row  of  Gnaphalium 
lanatum,  two  rows  of  Gaines’s  Yellow,  and  a central  block  of  Trentham 
Rose.  Once  more  we  go  up  towards  the  pavilion,  and  find  on  the  left  a 
bed  edged  with  white  Lobelia,  next  two  rows  of  the  new  yellow-leaved 
Iresene  aureo-reticulata,  enclosing  a block  of  Iresene  Herbstii.  Next  on 
the  way  up,  and  still  on  the  left,  edging  of  Nierembergia  gracilis,  filled  in 
with  Heliotrope  corymbosa.  Again  on  the  left  going  up,  edging  of  Lobelia 
Paxtoniana,  with  block  of  Geranium  Countess  of  Devon.  The  match  to 
this  on  the  right  is  Lobelia  speciosa,  enclosing  a block  of  Geranium  Gipsey 
Queen.  The  top  pair  consists  of  left-hand  bed  of  Silver  Queen  edge,  en- 
closing Comte  de  Morny,  and  right-hand  bed  of  Silver  Queen,  enclosing 
Lady  Mary  Fox.  Now,  down  again,  and  pass  all  that  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. The  next  beyond  them  on  the  right  has  an  edging  of  Arctotis 
repens,  enclosing  a block  of  Gazania  splendens.  The  next  is  edged  with 
Harry  Hieover,  with  block  of  a seedling  geranium  with  rose-pink  flowers, 
a truly  splendid  bedder,  and  of  a class  in  which  improvement  is  needed. 
The  next  is  edged  with  Shottesham  Pet,  enclosing  a block  of  Tropteolum 
Perfection,  a splendid  bit  of  colour.  Once  more  we  arrive  at  a great  corner 
bed,  the  one  marked  E on  the  plan. 

If  we  look  to  the  left,  that  is,  away  from  the  Mount,  we  see  a triangular 
compartment  with  Wellingtonia,  and  three  large  triangular  beds.  These 
are  planted  with  an  edging  of  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  two  rows  of  Crystal 
Palace  geranium,  the  centre  Lucius.  The  V-shaped  bed  (marked  E on 
the  plan)  which  occurs  in  the  usual  place  at  the  next  walk  up,  has  for 
edging  one  row  Purple  King  verbena,  next  two  rows  of  Christine,  centre 
block  of  Cottage  Maid.  On  the  way  up,  on  the  left,  an  odd  bed  edged  with 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  geranium,  tbe  one  of  F.  Sc  A.  Smith’s  aforesaid,  and 
which  had  a leading  plaoe  in  the  Geranium  papers  last  year  as  a first-class 
golden-leaved  variety.  The  centre  block  consists  of  Madame  Vaucher. 
The  next  beds  are  a pair ; that  on  the  left  consists  of  Lobelia  speciosa 
and  Shottesham  Pet,  plant  and  plant;  that  on  the  right  consists  of  Blue 
King  Lobelia  and  Cloth-of-Gold  geranium,  plant  and  plant;  both  good 
beds,  but  not  well  matched.  Again,  a pair,  the  left  being  Lobelia  speciosa 
edge;  next,  a ring  of  Centaurea  ragusina,  and  a block  of  Amaranthus 
melaDcholicus.  The  right-hand  bed  is  edged  with  two  rows  of  Lobelia 
speciosa,  two  rows  of  Centaurea  ragusina,  and  block  of  Perilla.  These  are 
not  a good  matoh.  Now  we  go  down  again  and  wheel  to  the  right,  and 
passing  the  beds  already  scanned,  we  come  to  one  with  Dandy  edging  and 
block  of  Excellent.  The  next  is  edged  with  two  rows  of  Tropmolum  com- 
pactum  luteum,  with  block  of  Tropmolum  compactum  coccineum.  Here 
speculative  amateurs  not  yet  acquainted  with  them  may  form  some  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  Mr.  George’s  series  of  Compactum  Tropteolums.  Tbe 
next  is  edged  with  one  row  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  and  within  that  Verbena 
venosa  and  Cineraria  maritime  in  alternate  circles;  a curious  bed  de- 
cidedly, and  a change  from  things  commonplace.  The  next  is  edged  with 
Japanese  honeysuckle,  and  the  centre  block  is  Salvia  patens.  The  last  in 
this  series  is  a bed  of  Prince  of  Orange,  edging  not  planted  when  these 
notes  were  made. 

The  next  corner  or  V-shaped  bed  (F  in  the  figure)  consists  of  an  edging 
ofNepeta  violacea,  the  pretty  blue-flowered  Salvia-like  plant  we  have  so 
frequently  recommended,  and  whioh  is  sometimes  described  as  Salvia 
cbamsedrifolia ; within  the  edging  two  rows  of  Gaines’s  Yellow  Calceolaria, 
and  a fine  central  block  of  Cybister.  Again  we  turn  to  tbe  right,  and  up. 
On  the  left,  the  first  bed  is  edged  with  Shottesham  Pet,  enclosing  a block 
of  Tropeeolum  Perfection.  To  the  right  is  a match  bed  with  the  same 
edging,  and  a seedling  Tropeeolum  called  Gipsey  King,  a fine  dark  variety. 
The  top  pair  consists  of  left-hand  bed  of  one  row  of  Cloth-of-Gold,  en- 
closing a block  of  Purple  Nosegay,  or  Fothergillii,  the  right  being  one 
Cloth-of-Gold  and  block  of  Lord  Palmerston.  We  now  go  down  again  and 
pass  five  beds,  which  were  not  planted  when  these  notes  were  made,  and 
which  we  hope  may  be  spared  from  the  report.  So  we  oome  to  another 
great  triangle,  the  one  marked  G on  the  plan. 

This  last  of  the  V-shaped  beds  is  edged  with  two  rows  of  the  little  mari- 
gold Tagetes  signata  pumila,  next  one  row  of  Brilliant,  centre  block  of 
Purple  Nosegay.  On  the  way  up  a pair  of  beds  consisting  of  edging  of 
Golden  Chain,  two  rows  of  Excellent,  and  block  of  St.  Clair.  At  this  point 
wo  close  the  description  of  tho  Mount.  Our  notes  wore  mado  on  the  29th 
of  June,  with  a view  to  publication  of  this  report  in  the  week  following. 
We  have  kept  it  baok  till  now,  hoping  to  be  cnnblod  to  make  another 
visit,  but  oilier  engagements  have  prevented  us,  and  it  scorns  better  to 
make  tho  best  of  tho  notes  as  they  aro  than  to  delay  any  longer  their 
publication. 

Thoro  remains  yet  ono  magnificent  piece  of  planting,  tho  description  of 
which  will  require  but  few  words ; but  every  btudont  of  those  matter*  must 
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bcg  it.  As  a mattor  of  necessity,  almost  all  visitors  to  those  gardens  on 
grand  days  do  seo  it,  for  it  is  the  series  of  oblong  and  oiroular  bods  whioh 
iionk  the  main  walk  on  oach  side  on  the  way  from  tho  torraooB  to  tho 
fountains.  Yet,  impoitant  as  tho  situation  of  these  bods  may  be,  fow 
ooplc,  comparatively,  out  of  tho  thousands  who  visit  the  Crystal  Palace 
uring  tho  season  seo  thorn ; for  when  they  got  to  tho  central  walk  which 
dividos  tho  upper  garden  into  two  equal  parts,  nt  tho  intersection  of  tho 
great  basin  and  tho  water  temples,  it  does  not  occur  to  thorn  to  look  over  tho 
parapet  and  down  upon  tho  beds.  Those  who  have  evor  done  so  will 
doubtless  bo  in  hasto  to  know  how  those  beds  aro  planted  this  season. 
Tho  oblong  hods  hero  are  each  30  foot  long  and  9 feet  wide,  and  tho  circles 
are  9 feet  wido  to  correspond  with  tho  others,  and  the  first  series  extends 
about  350  feet.  The  long  bods  havo  an  edging  of  Geranium  Mangle’s 
Variegated  ; next  two  rows  of  Christine  ; next  two  rows  of  Gaines’s  Yellow  ; 
next  three  rows  of  Stella.  Ye  who  can  paint  all  this  in  your  mind’s  eye, 
say,  is  it  not  grand  so  far?  Now  for  the  circles.  Thoso  are  edged  with  two 
rows  Lobelia  Paxtoniana;  next,  one  row  Golden  Chain  ; next,  two  rows  of 
Crystal  Palace  Scarlet ; and  lastly,  oentre  block  of  Trentham  Rose.  Then 
we  find  n bod  of  Dahlias  at  the  turn  round  the  great  basin,  and  then  we 
go  on  again  as  before  on  the  way  down  to  the  Temples.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  that  the  fountains  are  just  about  to  play, and  that 
the  visitor,  tired  of  this  long  story,  is  on  his  or  her  way  down  to  be  re- 
freshed ; what  better  can  we  do  than  suddenly  snap  the  thread,  and 
abruptly  conclude  our  report  on  the  Crystal  Palace  for  1867.  S.  H. 


CUCUMBERS  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

Having  been  a successful  grower  of  cucumbers  for  winter  con- 
sumption for  several  years  past,  I have  decided  to  detail  my  prac- 
tice upon  paper,  and  I do  so  with  a hope  that  it  may  be  useful,  feeling 
that  I ought  to  do  something  for  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  in 
return  for  the  many  useful  hints  I have  gleaned  from  a constant 
perusal  of  its  columns.  In  the  first  place,  I must  remark  that  the 
details  given  below  refer  to  cucumbers  grown  in  houses  only,  and 
not  to  those  grown  in  frames  with  dung-heat,  and  I may  state 
that  the  bottom-heat  is  furnished  by  a tank  filled  with  water, 
through  which  a 4-inch  flow  and  return  pipe  is  carried,  which  is 
heated  from  the  boiler,  in  conjunction  with  six  other  pipes  of  the 
same  size  for  top-heat,  in  a small  lean-to  house,  16  feet  by  10. 
I have  full  control  over  all  the  pipes,  and  only  use  those  for  top- 
heat  when  the  weather  is  severe,  and  I wish  to  maintain  a regular 
temperature  for  fruiting  plants.  And  on  this  depends  much  of  the 
success ; for  where  there  is  a deficiency  of  heating  surface  the 
plants  suffer  materially  in  frosty  weather  if  they  are  allowed  to  get 
chilled. 

The  soil  I use  is  a sweet  turfy  loam,  half  decomposed  leaf-soil, 
and  well  rotted  dung,  in  equal  parts.  To  every  barrow-load  of  this 
I add  about  a gallon  of  coarse  sand — either  river  or  road  sand  is 
the  best,  as  its  particles  are  larger,  and  consequently  they  make  the 
soil  more  porous.  I do  not  like  to  use  for  winter  work  a loam  that 
is  destitute  of  its  turfy  surface,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  bed  too  close 
and  impervious  to  air  and  water.  After  the  bed  has  been  made 
up  a few  weeks,  therefore,  I procure  a thin  surface  spit  from 
which  the  turf  has  not  been  removed.  When  this  has  lain  by  for 
a few  months,  it  cuts  up  with  the  spade  in  excellent  condition.  I cut 
it  into  pieces  about  half  the  size  of  one’s  hand,  and  well  incorporate 
it  with  the  other  ingredients.  It  would  surprise  those  who  advocate 
the  growing  of  winter  cucumbers  in  a soil  consisting  chiefly  of  peat 
earth  to  see  what  luxuriant  foliage  they  make,  and  how  vigorously 
the  roots  ramify  and  extend  themselves  in  and  around  these  turfy 
lumps,  and  its  nature  gives  to  the  other  component  parts  an  agree- 
able consistency,  while  its  turfy  texture  admits  of  a free  access  to 
air  and  water,  without  which  the  plants  cannot  long  remain  in 
health.  The  rotten  dung  and  half-decomposed  leaves  are  both 
essential ; the  first  to  afford  the  roots  a sufficient  amount  of  nourish- 
ment, and  the  latter  are  valuable  for  the  organic  matter  which  they 
contain,  and  on  which  the  plants  will  feed  with  avidity,  and  show 
their  gratitude  by  exposing  to  the  cultivator  well  developed  foliage 
of  the  densest  dark  green,  such  as  every  good  grower  of  cucumbers 
delights  to  see,  and  without  which  a satisfactory  produce  cannot  be 
expected.  The  above  compost  should  be  put  on  the  tank  in  a 
moderately  moist  but  not  in  a wet  condition. 

As  to  the  time  of  planting,  many  years’  experience  convinces 
me  that  it  should  not  be  delayed  after  the  third  week  in  August. 
Of  course,  they  may  be  planted  later  and  made  to  fruit  during  the 
winter ; but  requiring  cucumbers  from  December  onwards,  which 
we  do,  I have  never  yet  succeeded  in  getting  a vigorous  consti- 
tutioned  plant  when  put  out  after  the  above  time.  When  planted 
early,  they  have  time  to  make  a good  growth  before  winter  without 
the  aid  of  fire-heat ; and  when  plants  furnish  themselves  well  over 
the  trellis  under  such  conditions,  I find  they  are  much  less  liable  to 
feel  the  effects  of  a varying  temperature  in  the  after  management, 
as,  not  being  coddled  up  in  the  first  stages  of  their  growth,  they  are 
more  hardy,  and  will  endure  a certain  amount  of  excitement  without 
injury. 

Among  many  Kentish  gardeners,  I find  that  struck  cuttings  from 
favourite  varieties  are  generally  considered  the  best  for  winter  work, 
but  for  myself,  unless  I have  some  special  sort  I wish  to  increase  or 
cultivate  for  the  winter,  I find  seedling  plants  answer  every  pur- 
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pose,  and,  indeed,  they  aro  less  liable  to  come  to  premature  decay 
than  plants  from  cuttings,  as  I havo  before  now  seen  a whole  house 
of  cucumbers  drop  their  leaves  and  wither  up  in  a day  during 
sultry  weather  in  July,  yet  with  no  fault  in  the  management.  I 
have  never  seen  tho  same  with  plants  raised  from  seed.  Whether 
they  ever  go  off  so  suddenly  I cannot  say. 

1 must  now  deal  with  tho  planting,  and  whether  tho  plants 
aro  from  seed  or  cuttings  the  remarks  will  apply.  Presuming  that 
tho  plants  aro  ready,  the  house  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  dirt, 
tho  paint  all  scrubbed,  and  the  glass  well  cleaned,  and  the  soil  being 
in  its  place  for  some  days,  with  the  boiler  and  hot-water  pipes  in 
good  repair,  we  may  plant  with  a reasonable  hope  of  success,  if 
there  is  no  break-down  with  the  boiler  and  no  steaming  of  the 
plants.  Put  the  plants  in  the  soil,  with  only  just  a gentle  pressure 
round  each.  A small  supply  of  water  may  be  given  at  this  time  to 
settle  the  soil  down  to  the  roots.  I prefer  to  plant  of  an  evening, 
and  then  shade  for  the  next  two  days,  not  longer,  and  not  then 
unless  it  is  very  bright,  as  I always  like  to  inure  my  plants  to  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  in  all  their  stages,  as  it  gives  them  a greater 
power  of  endurance  against  any  other  little  vicissitudes  that  may 
happen.  When  cucumbers  in  houses  flag,  it  is  caused  either  by  a 
weak  constitution  or  for  the  want  of  water,  or  for  the  want  of  a 
judicious  system  of  air-giving.  Reader,  remember  this,  and  work 
out  the  rule  until  I can  spare  time  to  write  the  remaining  portion 
of  my  management  for  an  early  number. 

A Kentish  Gardener. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  BEDDERS. 

As  usual,  a great  many  new  bedding  plants  were  put  out  for 
trial  in  the  borders  at  Stoke  Newington  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year.  I shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them  all,  or 
minutely  describe  the  characters  of  any  ; but  I shall  make  a few 
notes  on  such  as  have  particularly  struck  me  as  worthy  of  a few 
observations.  Many  of  my  long-accustomed  readers  will  remember 
that  my  date  for  many  years  past  for  the  first  start  in  bedding  is 
the  10th  of  April.  Generally  speaking,  in  sheltered  places  gera- 
niums and  calceolarias  that  have  been  wintered  dry  and  cool,  and 
kept  very  hardy  all  the  spring  months,  take  no  harm  by  being  put 
out  so  early ; and  when  we  had  to  clothe  walls  as  well  as  beds, 
and  make  pyramids  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  without  mounds  of  earth 
for  centres,  but  with  plants  of  the  height  required,  it  was  very  im- 
portant to  begin  early,  as  experience  had  taught  us  that  five  or  six 
degrees  of  frost  did  our  plants  no  harm.  The  plunging  system 
takes  the  place  of  bedding  now,  and  whatever  we  plant  out  is  for 
trial  and  comparison.  The  home  garden  does  not  cf  course  suffice 
for  all  our  practice  in  this  way ; but  not  far  away  from  it  we  have 
some  good  collections,  and  plenty  of  work  to  do.  We  began 
planting  this  season  on  the  6th  of  May,  a circular  bed  enclosed  by 
two  semicircular  borders.  The  circle  consisted  of  festoons  of 
Geranium  Goldfinch  and  Geranium  Mrs.  Pollock,  enclosing  half- 
moon-shaped blocks  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  Coleus  nigricans, 
Iresene  Herhstii , Allernanthera  amcena,  Alternanthera  paro- 
nychioides,  Alternanthera  spathulata,  and  Teleianthera  versicolor. 
The  border  was  planted  with  festoons  of  the  same  kind,  but  white 
and  creamy-leaved  geraniums  and  Ireseae  Herbstii  were  the  prin- 
cipal features.  The  object  was  solely  to  ascertain  how  far  our  bold 
system  of  early  planting  would  suit  such  things.  They  were  all 
well  hardened  first,  the  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  April  being 
quite  as  good  as  any  we  have  had  since,  and  much  more  like 
summer  than  any  part  of  the  defunct  month  of  July.  Everything 
went  well  till  the  21st  of  May  or  thereabouts,  and  at  that  time 
there  was  a perceptible  commencement  of  growth  in  the  geraniums, 
which  looked  as  if  another  week  of  nice  weather  would  give  them 
a good  start.  On  the  23rd  and  24th  came  a killing  frost.  I was 
away  at  the  time,  attending  the  Cambridge  show.  On  the  24th  I 
saw  them,  and  found  them  slightly  altered  from  the  condition  they 
were  in  when  I left  home.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  frost 
referred  to  was  unusually  severe.  In  the  field,  a furlong  or  so 
distant  from  the  home  garden,  the  whole  of  our  collection  of  160 
varieties  of  potatoes,  then  in  a forward  state  of  growth,  were  killed 
back,  with  the  sole  exception  of  two  kinds  ; and  on  the  spot  where 
these  bedders  were  planted  the  temperature  had  twice  gone  so  low 
as  10°  of  frost.  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  our  minimum  register  was  22°,  just  3°  lower  than  the 
minimum  on  the  same  night  at  Chiswick.  The  geraniums  looked 
queer,  but  were  not  seriously  hurt.  The  Alternantheras  (including 
the  Teleianthera)  were  as  bright  as  before,  not  a leaf  hurt ; in 
every  respect,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  as  good  as  before  the  frost 
occurred.  The  two  varieties  of  Coleus  were  dreadfully  cut  about, 
and  some  of  the  plants  were  quite  killed  ; yet  they  looked  as  if, 
with  a little  patching  and  mending,  and  with  downright  good 
weather  to  follow  quickly,  they  might  make  a decent  appearance  at 
last.  As  for  the  Iresene,  it  was  literally  destroyed.  We  could 
find  its  withered  leaves  on  the  ground,  but  until  we  looked  for 
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them  we  might  have  supposed  they  had  been  pulled  out  of  the 
ground  and  carried  away,  so  complete  wa3  their  destruction.  From 
these  experiences  I conclude  that  the  new  Alternantheras  are  well 
adapted  for  places  where  the  elements  are  apt  to  be  unkind  to 
bedding  plants.  They  stood  ten  degrees  of  frost  without  harm, 
and  to  learn  this  much  about  them  is  well  worth  the  loss  of  all  the 
rest.  As  the  scheme  of  festoons  and  crescents  was  ruined,  we 
took  up  all  the  Alternantheras  and  potted  them  for  plunging,  and 
put  blue  Lobelias  in  all  the  places  where  the  red  and  purple-leaved 
plants  had  been.  In  the  semicircles  we  made  front  lines  of  the 
variegated  Dactylis,  and  gave  up  all  idea  of  novel  colouring. 

The  mention  of  the  Dactylis  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  new  varie- 
gated grass,  Poa  trivialis  argentea  elegans.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
grows  fast.  I took  one  thin  stolon  with  a scrap  of  root,  or  in 
other  words  a rooted  scrap  as  thick  as  a worsted  needle,  with  about 
five  leaves,  and  potted  it  in  February.  It  soon  began  to  spread 
in  the  warmth  of  an  ordinary  green-house.  In  the  first  week  of 
April  I planted  it  out,  and  it  now  covers  a space  of  ground  exactly 
20  inches  across.  In  growth  it  very  nearly  resembles  the  Dactylis, 
spreading  as  that  does  in  the  likeness  of  a mat,  but  it  is  not  so 
strikingly  white  as  the  Dactylis,  yet  it  is  more  beautiful,  for  the 
leaves  are  narrower  and  the  plant  is  shy  to  flower,  and  when  the 
two  are  side  by  side,  the  Dactylis  has  a coarse  appearance.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  I wish  the  Dactylis  to  suffer  by  the  comparison, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  variegated-leaved  bedding  plants 
we  have.  But  the  Poa  is  beautiful  too  and  distinct.  I have  given 
you  its  true  character,  and  you  can  take  your  choice. 

All  who  have  seen  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  which  is  a 
variety  of  Pyrethrum  parthenifolium,  at  exhibitions  have  voted  in 
its  favour.  Several  times  in  the  past  season  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen- 
dersonhave  shown  it  in  quantities  in  pots,  and  it  has  met  with  general 
favour.  I have  not  yet  seen  it  planted  out  any  where  except  here, 
and  I put  out  one  plant  so  early  that  it  had  made  a vigorous  tuft 
a foot  across  before  April  was  out.  From  that  same  plant,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  we  managed  to  steal  a dozen  cuttings,  all  of 
which  were  quickly  rooted  and  planted  out,  and  are  now  nice  tufts 
of  sulphur-coloured  herbage.  It  is  so  good  as  we  have  it  that  I do 
not  believe,  in  respect  of  distant  effect,  there  is  any  geranium  to 
equal  it ; it  is  truly  brilliant  in  colour  and  of  neat  spreading  growth. 
Where  it  fails  in  comparison  with  geraniums  is  its  lack  of  individual 
beauty  when  looked  down  upon.  Mrs.  Pollock,  for  example,  is  not 
very  striking  when  viewed  from  a distance,  but  to  stand  beside  a 
good  bed  is  to  see  a pavement  of  jewels,  as  if  Alkambras  could  be 
grown  to  order.  The  Golden  Feather  will  be  as  good  in  tbe  golden 
way,  for  people  who  cannot  tackle  delicate  plants,  as  Stachys  lanata 
and  Cerastium  are  in  the  silver  way  or  the  milky  way ; in  other  words, 
it  is  it  hardy  plant  and  a poor  man’s  bedder.  I had  almost  forgotten 
to  say  that  its  flowers  are  worthless,  and  must  be  picked  off  as  fast  as 
they  appear. 

A Calceolaria  called  Gem  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  for 
bedding.  It  is  one  of  the  shrubby  class,  of  dwarf  compact  habit, 
with  flowers  of  a gold  yellow  in  huge  trusses,  the  habit  everything 
that  can  be  desired  and  the  plant  not  given  to  the  slight  failing  of 
dying  the  same  day  as  it  comes  into  flower.  There  are  several 
calceolarias  bearing  the  same  name,  but  how  to  fix  the  identity  of 
this  by  its  origin  I know  not,  for  I am  ignorant  of  its  history. 
Our  able  and  enterprising  nurseryman,  Mr.  Oubridge,  of  Stoke 
Newington  has  it,  and  no  doubt  could  manufacture  a few  thousands 
of  it  for  next  season,  if  ordered  now.  It  is  certainly  the  best  in 
these  parts.  That  is  all  I can  say  of  it. 

Verbenas  are  plentiful  enough,  yet  there  will  always  be  a demand 
for  good  bedding  varieties,  if  in  any  respect  in  advance  of  esta- 
blished kinds.  King  of  Bedders  is  first-rate,  and  whoever  has  it 
will  be  sure  to  propagate  it  for  next  season.  To  say  that  it  beats 
Admiral  Dundas  is  not  mean  praise,  for  that  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  still.  But  it  surpasses  the  Admiral  in  colour,  being  a 
more  brilliant  shade  of  crimson-red;  the  growth  is  free  and  dwarf, 
not  subject  to  mildew ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
the  pips  and  trusses  large,  and  with  a fragrance  that  will  revive  in 
high  summer  the  odour  of  spring  violets.  I know  of  none  among  the 
White  Verbenas  to  equal  White  Queen.  It  is  a pure  white,  even 
in  the  hottest  and  dryest  weather.  Unfortunately,  we  have  had  little 
of  such  weather  to  prove  it  by  this  season,  though  we  have  had  rain 
enough  to  wash  it  away  ; but  it  blooms  as  bravely  whether  sun  or 
shower.  This  scarcely  requires  pegging ; indeed,  unless  in  very 
rich  soil,  which  it  does  not  require,  pegging  need  not  be  attempted. 
Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Littlcthorpe  Gardens,  near  Leicester,  sent  us  a 
variety  without  a name,  which  has  proved  to  be  a first-class  bedder. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  stout,  but  not  well  formed,  the  trusses  of 
good  size  ; the  colour  blackish  velvety  crimson  with  a touch  of 
violet  in  the  eye.  It  is  incomparably  rich,  and  for  a heavy  royal 
sort  of  bed  the  very  perfection  of  a verbena. 

Tropaeoluins  have  become  so  abundant  that  there  arc  just  five 
times  as  many  named  varieties  in  cultivation  as  we  require.  The 
Cornpaetum  series,  for  which  wo  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George,  of 
Stamford  Hill,  have  been  better  this  season  than  last,  tho  [result, 


doubtless,  of  the  farther  remove  of  the  plants  from  a seedling  state, 
propagation  through  several  generations  by  cuttings  having  ap- 
parently improved  and  refined  their  natures,  and  increased  their 
tendency  to  flower.  The  four  best  in  the  series  we  have,  and  for 
plants  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Canned,  of  Woolwich,  and 
Mr.  Kirtland,  of  Stoke  Newington,  are  Luteum  Improved,  a fine 
deep  orange-yellow  with  small  crimson  spots;  this  is  the  most  robust 
and  free  of  all ; it  forms  a round  compact  bush,  and  flowers  with- 
out intermission.  The  next  best  appears  to  be  The  Moor,  the 
colour  of  which  is  maroon-crimson,  apparently  the  next  in  order 
of  robustness,  and  readiness  to  grow  and  flower.  Novelty  must 
perhaps  take  the  next  place;  this  is  decidedly  diminutive  in 
growth,  and  the  flowers  do  not  expand  so  flat  as  in  the  two  just 
named ; the  colour  is  intensely  bright  orange-scarlet  with  a few 
touches  of  orange.  Lastly,  Scarlet  Gem  is  the  weakest  grower  of 
all,  quite  a miniature,  and  a gem  of  its  kind,  for  it  covers  itself 
with  flowers,  and  these  are  most  neat  and  beautiful  in  form,  ex- 
panding to  an  almost  flat  face,  the  colour  being  clear  light  scarlet. 
The  best  of  all  the  Compactum  series  are  Luteum  Improved,  The 
Moor,  and  Scarlet  Gem,  the  last  named  being  the  weakest  grower 
of  the  three.  Since  some  time  early  in  June,  Tropaeolum  A dvancer, 
sent  by  Mr.  Chater,  of  Gonville  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  has  been 
pronounced  the  best  in  the  garden.  I never  saw  such  a perfect 
plant  as  one  that  stands  right  in  front  of  my  garden  sanctum,  in  the 
full  sun  on  the  ledge  of  a rockery.  The  plant  quickly  grew,  after 
being  turned  out  of  a thumb  pot,  to  the  size  of  half-a-quartern  loaf, 
as  round  as  a ball,  with  little  light  green  leaves,  and  with  most 
beautifully  formed  flowers  of  the  brightest  scarlet,  in  such  profusion 
as  made  it  an  astonishment  for  a time.  Yes,  for  a time;  there  is 
not  now  (July  29)  a single  flower  on  the  plant,  and  no  promise  of 
one  either.  I conclude,  therefore,  that  Advancer  will  do  for  the 
London  season,  to  blaze  away  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the 
end  of  July,  for  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  who  must  want  a little 
of  the  light  of  Nature  on  their  work,  even  with  such  a trivial  matter 
as  the  Reform  Bill  before  them,  and  with  the  prorogation  Advancer 
should  disappear.  While  on  this  subject,  allow  me  to  remind  all 
and  sundry  that  once  upon  a time  Double  Major  and  Minor 
Tropaeolums  were  not  unknown  to  British  gardens.  Where  are  they 
now  ? It  might  be  worth  some  one’s  while  to  make  a stock  of  two 
or  three  good  sorts,  more  especially  the  double  orange  colour 
Minor,  and  give  them  a fair  trial  out  of  doors  next  season. 

Violas  have  been  forced  into  fashion,  and  will  soon  be  relegated 
to  the  herbaceous  borders  again.  Some  of  my  friends  have  been 
very  much  hurt  that  I did  not  join  in  writing  up  Viola  cornuta;  but 
I was  content  to  say  as  much  in  its  favour  a3  it  deserves — as,  for 
example,  that  it  is  extremely  pretty,  quite  hardy,  and  an  agreeable 
tone  of  colour  to  soften  down  hard  and  glaring  combinations. 
When  our  contemporaries  were  blazing  away  upon  the  subject,  as 
if  Viola  cornuta  were  a new  discovery,  and  capable  of  producing  any 
colour  in  any  quantity  at  the  word  of  command,  we  had  but  a few 
plain  observations  to  make,  and  there  we  quitted  the  subject.  Time 
will  justify  our  coldness,  for  in  a year  or  two  Viola  cornuta  will  be 
scarcely  heard  of  as  a bedder,  but  many  will  owe  to  the  extravagant 
laudation  of  the  plant  a knowledge  of  it,  for  as  a hardy  herbaceous 
plant  they  would  never  have  accepted  it  on  our  quiet  recommend- 
ation. There  is  a quite  comic  side  to  the  Viola  fervour,  and  it  is 
that  V.  calcarata  has  been  confounded  with  cornuta,  and  hence 
there  are  two  cornutas  in  the  market.  V.  pedata  is  possibly  a 
better  thing  than  either  cornuta  or  calcarata;  at  all  events,  Viola 
hunters  should  look  for  it,  and  get  a few  tufts  in  growing  order  in 
some  quiet  place,  ready  to  cut  at  when  the  rage  for  pedata  as  a 
bedder  shall  begin.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  puff  Viota  lutea 
into  notoriety,  but  as  a yellow  bedder  it  would  have  to  compete 
with  two  or  three  rather  extravagantly  showy  subjects,  and  there 
does' not  appear  to  be  any  great  chance  for  it.  Yet  all  these  Violas 
are  lovely  things  ; we  have  rejoiced  in  great  tufts  of  them — “ Velvet 
cushions  ” of  mauvy  blue,  reddish  slate,  gray  dashed  with  lavender, 
and  bright  gold-yellow — for  at  least  twenty  years  past,  and  have 
praised  them,  perhaps,  in  public  twenty  times.  But  very  few  ever 
cared  to  hear  of  such  thiugs  until  they  were  proclaimed  as  bedders, 
and  if  by  that  means  lovers  of  gardens  are  made  lovers  of  beauty, 
let  us  be  thankful.  I am  reminded  of  the  case  of  the  engine-drivers. 
The  system  of  the  companies  has  always  been  to  bleed,  purge,  and 
de-marrow  the  men  to  the  maximum  for  a minimum  of  pay,  and  so 
of  course  they  were  exposed  to  all  weathers  while  performing  their 
difficult  duties.  But  one  day  there  happened  to  fall  a torrent  of  rain, 
and  a driver,  who  thought  himself  the  last  on  the  road  for  the  night, 
crouched  down  to  avoid  being  blinded,  for  the  rain  smote  him  like  a 
shower  of  arrows.  Presently  this  trainranintoanother,adoz<'n  people 
were  killed,  the  company  lost  fifty  thousand  pounds  by  the  business, 
and  after  that  engine-drivers  were  provided  with  a sheet  of  iron  to 
shelter  them  from  the  rain.  Well,  barring  the  loss  of  life,  which 
is  too  dreadful  a matter  for  the  smallest  word  in  levity,  the  fifty 
thousand  pounds  was  well  spent,  though  it  was  a long  price  to 
pay  for  the  conviction  that  engine-drivers  are  human  beings,  and 
unfitted  to  face  a blinding  rain,  and  ut  tho  same  time  see  far-off 
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signnls,  and  keep  their  temper  perfectly.  Well,  it  lias  required  n 
great  row  to  convince  a few  people  that  Viola  cornuta,  V.  calcarata, 
V.  pedata,  and  V.  luten,  arc  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  It 
was  a row  well  worth  making,  I say,  and  I begin  to  be  sorry  I did 
not  join  in  it.  If  a 40-horse  power  engine  is  needed  to  crack  a 
nut,  let  us  employ  the  40-horse  power,  if  the  nut  is  worth  cracking. 

S.  II. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS.— No.  XLI. 

It  is  quite  a proper  thing  to  cast  ourselves  upon  desert  islands 
occasionally,  in  order  to  “ realize  ” by  fictitious  means  the  relative 
values  of  the  comfoTts  in  which  our  daily  life  is  embedded.  Who 
was  it  ? Froude,  surely,  who  said  that  if  the  Bible  were  blotted 
out  from  the  literature  of  the  world,  nearly  all  the  best  books  in 
existence  must  suffer  obliteration  with  it,  so  much  were  they  in- 
debted to  the  Bible  for  facts,  for  ideas,  for  metaphors,  for  terms  and 
phrases,  for  tone,  purpose,  spirit,  and  organization.  I tried  once 
to  prove,  for  my  own  amusement  solely,  that  Froude  was  quite 
wrong,  and  I took  for  my  argument  the  text  of  Shakspere  ; but  1 
soon  began  to  discover  that,  if  not  to  the  Bible  directly  and  imme- 
diately, certainly  to  the  systems  and  ideas  that  have  grown  out  of 
it,  Shakspere  was  greatly  indebted  for  a considerable  portion  of  the 
spirit  and  life  that  pervade  his  works.  What  of  the  martial  plays, 
in  respect  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  engendered  by  the  Crusades, — 
those  rash  adventures  that  grew  out  of  a zeal  for  the  care  of  the 
Holy  Places,  and  had  for  their  sole  object  the  vindication  of  the 
Biblical  geography?  What  of  the  martial  plays,  in  the  wondrous 
part  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  assume  in  all  of  them,  and 
to  what  else  than  to  the  Bible  may  we  look  as  the  fountain-head 
for  their  primary  ideas?  Even  poor  old  Falstaff  on  his  death-bed, 
“as  cold  as  any  stone,”  is  “babbling  o’  green  fields;”  or,  as 
Mr.  Knight  so  ingeniously  and  happily  suggested,  is  repeating  in 
an  hour  of  reflective  penitence,  in  which  memories  of  childhood  are 
strong  in  the  old  sinner’s  heart,  the  23rd  Psalm  : so  if  the  Bible 
were  blotted  out  from  the  world,  that  passage  in  Shakspere — one  of 
the  grandest,  too,  in  all  the  wide  range  of  imaginative  literature 
—must  pass  away,  and  be  as  if  it  had  never  been.  We  might  go  on 
in  this  way,  but  I shall  pause,  because  I wish  to  return  to  the 
idea  which  started  me  on  this  discursion, — the  idea  that  it  is  good 
sometimes  to  imagine  ourselves  cast  away,  solely  that  we  may,  in 
such  a frame  of  mind  as  a sense  of  supposed  extreme  destitution 
might  create,  cast  up  accounts  between  ourselves  and  the  world  as 
to  the  relative  values  of  things  extremely  precious  to  us.  In  a 
wreck  of  matter  and  a crush  of  worlds,  when  I saw  the  books 
being  extinguished,  I should  endeavour  to  save  the  Bible  and 
Shakspere.  To  place  these  two  books  in  so  immediate  juxtaposi- 
tion will  pain  some  good  friends,  but  the  lover  of  books,  the  real 
philosopher,  the  healthy  humanitarian,  will  say  that  I am  right. 
But  I am  quite  ashamed  to  illustrate  by  this  high  argument  the 
case  that  properly  comes  before  me  here, — such  a case  as  this,  in 
fact : if  all  the  golden-leaved  geraniums  were  threatened  with 
extinction,  which  of  them  would  you  endeavour  to  save  ? I can 
answer  the  question  for  myself  with  the  ease  that  a hawk  drops 
from  the  empyrean  to  the  clods  like  a stone,  with  the  ease  that 
always  accompanies  falling,  but  I fear  with  none  of  the  dignity 
that  has  accompanied  falls  ere  now,  as  when  Lucifer  fell,  or  as  the 
waters  of  Niagara  go  on  falling  for  ever,  and  are  no  whit  degraded 
or  lost.  Yes,  in  plain  prose,  having  got  down  to  the  clods,  I can 
say  plainly  that  Golden  Chain  is  my  first  choice,  and  I say  this 
after  giving  proper  heed  to  every  golden-leaved  variety  that  ever 
has  been  known  in  this  world,  and  with  such  heed  as  is  needful  in 
one  who  aspires  to  lead  a company  of  believers  in  the  right  way. 
I am  speaking  solely  for  myself  though  ; for  Golden  Chain  would 
never  give  me  any  trouble,  I could  manage  it  as  easily  as  Tom 
Thumb  ; but  as  there  are  people  who  profess  it  baffles  them,  we 
must  consider  the  claims  of  Cloth-of-Gold,  Golden  Fleece,  and 
some  others  that  compete  for  notice  when  beds  and  bands  of  golden 
leaves  are  needed.  The  great  vice  of  modern  art,  in  all  of  its  many 
departments,  is  haste.  Men  want  effects  produced  in  days  or  weeks 
that  in  gone  time  required  months  and  years,  and  the  periods  of 
which  have  not  been  shortened  by  any  legitimate  mode,  though 
they  have  been  shortened  by  trickery.  A painter  now  will  finish  a 
picture  in  the  time  that  his  master  required  for  putting  in  the  back- 
ground, and  they  make  wine  old  in  a few  days  by  means  of  a fur- 
nace, a thermometer,  and  a bottle  containing  in  its  texture  a due 
proportion  of  baryta,  which  is  the  deadliest  of  all  the  poisons  this 
bounteous  earth  produces.  So,  of  course,  only  one  per  million  of 
the  folks  who  do  bedding  will  give  Golden  Chain  the  time  it 
requires ; all  the  rest  want  to  pave  the  ground  with  gold  by  an 
instantaneous  process,  and  quick  growth  is  of  more  consequence 
to  every  body  except  the  one  per  million  than  fine  quality.  But 
to  make  short  of  this  argument,  I repeat  that  in  the  wreck  of 
matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds,  I hope  to  save  Golden  Chain, 
should  it  happen  at  such  a juncture  that  any  geranium  is  worth  a 
moment’s  thought.  I can  give  it  time,  always  did  give  it  time. 
What  if  it  requires  three  years  to  be  effective,  and  seven  years  to 


bo  grand  P I can  well  afford  that  time,  because  in  the  interim,  and 
while  it  is  growing,  there  area  few  other  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  capable  of  affording  me  amusement,  and  I can  try  my 
hand  at  getting  up  a variegated  or  double-flowered  chickwccd  to 
drive  didl  cure  away. 

For  the  quick  race  of  mortals  who  want  a crop  in  twenty-four 
hours  after  sowing  the  seed,  one  of  the  Golden  Fleece  school  is  the 
thing.  And  all  three  of  that  original  group  are  good — that  is  to 
say,  Cloth-of-Gold  and  Gold  Leaf,  in  addition  to  the  leader.  And 
Golden  Fleece  is  the  leader,  there  is  no  denying  that;  and  we  need 
say  no  more  about  any  of  them,  for  they  are  just  as  well  known  as 
Tom  Thumb  or  Aldgatc  Pump  ; and  by  the  pretty  star  epsilon 
in  Alphscus — a new  thing  to  swear  by — it  is  a wonder  we  have 
not  yet  heard  of  a geranium  bearing  the  appropriate  and  elegant 
cognomen  of  Aldgatc  Pump  1 

“But  to  our  tale,”  as  one  Robert  once  said,  “ ac  market  night.” 
I heard  of  some  good  gold-leaved  varieties,  and  went  in  quest  of 
them,  and  they  are  now  shining  in  baskets  on  the  lawn,  one  basket 
— or  rather  one  “Leicester  vase”  (fine  vase  too)  being,  in  Miltonic 
phrase,  “ dight”  with  them.  Now  here  in  the  batch  is  Mrs  Charles 
Harry  of  the  Dulwich  Smiths,  to  which  insufficient  importance  has 
been  hitherto  paid  in  this  series.  I can  see  in  a garden  that  has  no 
exact  boundaries  a clear  furlong  of  it,  as  a front  line  to  Ilibberd’s 
Pet,  and  the  dark  leaves  and  intense  orange-scarlet  flowers  of  the 
last  show  all  the  golden  glory  of  Mrs.  Barry  to  perfection.  The 
new  race  of  bronze  zonals  will  light  up  this  department  in  several 
ways,  but  they  are  as  it  were  upon  trial  yet,  and,  for  the  rapid 
race  and  the  steep  descent  that,  like  the  water  at  Lodore,  produces 
its  effect  at  once,  we  must  have  sorts  that  are  tried  and  cheap  and 
quick  growing,  and  certainly  Goldfinch , in  the  classification  of  No. 
XL.,  would  come  into  the  Golden-leaved  or  Bronze  Zonal  class. 
Many  of  our  favourites  would  go  with  equal  ease  into  two  classes, 
just  as  some  dahlias  do,  and  just  as  in  every  class  that  ever  was 
devised,  whether  by  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  or  Cuvier,  the  boundaries  are 
such  that  some  things  can  escape  beyond  them.  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  said  the  old  sages.  Nature  defies  classification,  we  say ; “ but 
to  our  tale.”  Goldfinch  has  been  extremely  good  here  this  season ; 
but  let  no  man  talk  of  Goldfinch  and  Luna  as  if  they  ever  could  be 
competitors.  But  better  than  Goldfinch  for  golden  leaves  is  one 
of  J.  J.  Chater’s,  which  we  have  here  under  the  mysterious  desig- 
nation of  240.  Wordsworth  sang  of  “ forty  feeding  like  one,”  and 
I have  seen  ere  now  one  feeding  like  forty.  But  here  is  240  with 
a more  golden  leaf  than  Goldfinch,  and  a better  scarlet  flower,  and 
a habit  as  compact  as  an  exhibition  cauliflower,  but  not  a strong 
grower — moderate,  in  fact,  that  way.  But  why  I should  go  from 
Mrs.  Barry  of  F.  and  A.  Smith  to  240  of  Chater  begins  to  be  a 
mystery,  because  beside  it  stands  another  labelled  “ J.  J.  Chater 
142,”  which  may  be  compared  with  Mrs.  Barry,  and  will  take  a 
place  beside  it,  and  to  some  eyes  be  the  better  of  the  two.  They 
are  both  bronze  zonals,  though  the  zone  is  passing  into  nubibus  in 
both  cases.  In  Mrs.  Barry  you  can  trace  a zone  ; in  142  J.  J.  Chater 
you  can  see  it,  the  colour  being  a light  rust-red  laid  distinctly  on  a 
very  strong  yellow  ground,  very  decisive,  effective,  and  splendid. 
To  say  that  both  are  good  is  to  aver  that  I am  not  wasting  time  in 
writing  this,  and  therefore  superfluous;  but  I think  142  J.  J. 
Chater  will  win  in  a hard  competition,  provided  it  will  grow  as 
compact  as  Mrs.  Barry.  Of  the  last  our  plants  are  in  their  third 
year,  very  compact  big-headed  bushes  ; but  of  the  other  yearlings, 
but  big  of  their  age,  and  brilliant  in  colouring.  As  to  flowers,  Mrs. 
Barry  shows  an  abundance  of  neat  trusses,  in  which  the  pips  are  as 
round  as  florins,  and  somewhat  larger — very  near  indeed  to  the  type 
that  a florist  can  look  at ; the  colour  a clear  light  scarlet  dashed 
with  salmon  or  orange,  or  something  less  describable.  In  the 
other  there  is  a starry,  curly,  small  pip  of  a good  strong  scarlet. 
Flowers  are  no  doubt  useful  sometimes,  and  in  that  case  Mrs.  Barry 
is  the  best,  and  the  light  scarlet  over-spreading  the  yellow  leaves  is 
to  me  a pleasing  harmony ; but  I can  make  allowances  for  people 
who  don’t  seem  to  see  it.  Annie  Williams  and  Golden  Nugget  I 
never  did  like,  and  never  did  praise ; the  first,  to  my  eye,  is  washy 
at  the  best,  the  other  is  indecisive.  Yet  these  two  have  become 
favourites,  and  I may  be  in  some  degree  fallible  and  in  need  of 
correction.  Crystal  Palace  Gem  of  F.  and  A.  Smith  is  first- 
rate,  and  you  can  see  it  in  perfection  now  at  the  Crystal  Palace : 
the  colour  is  brilliant  when  the  plant  is  in  the  full  sun,  and  has  a 
tide  of  sunny  weather.  Jason,  Lightning,  and  Waltham  Gem  are 
good,  but  I see  nothing  in  them  to  demand  a chapter.  Neatness, 
for  plenty  of  flowers  on  a bronzy  golden  ground,  is  good ; and  Canary 
Bird  is  brilliant,  and  a grand  bedder — in  fact,  one  of  the  best 
bedders  in  the  list.  Of  course,  our  readers  are  already  impatient  to 
see  Mrs.  Pollock  in  the  competition  here  ; but  no,  no,  no,  my  dear 
friends,  whose  name  is  Legion.  To  look  down  on  a bed  or  line  of 
Mrs.  Pollock  is  to  look  down  on  a pavement  of  vegetable  jewelry — 
it  is  an  event  in  one’s  life;  but  to  go  twenty  yards  away,  and  then 
look  at  the  same  bed  or  line  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  it  is  weak  and  in- 
decisive, and  Golden  Chain,  Cloth-of-Gold,  or  Golden  Fleece,  would 
beat  it  hollow.  S.  H. 
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HORTICULTURE  FOR  THE  CREDULOUS. 

Tn  the  Gardener's  Magazine  of  June  22nd  there  is  a paragraph  headed 
“This  is  an  age  of  wonders,”  whorein  it  is  reported  that  a Mr.  Firminger 
had  discovered  a process  of  growing  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  without 
stones,  and  at  the  same  time  describing  the  modus  operands.  We  agree 
with  you  “ that  such  absurd  inventions  are  calculated  at  the  best  only  to 
provoke  a smile  at  the  expense  of  all  who  believe  in  them."  We  have  not 
attempted  to  follow  out  the  idea,  so  as  to  have  the  luxury  of  eating  stoneless 
cherries,  &c.,  but  can  imagine  they  would  be  very  nice  indeed.  Some  of 
your  readers  might  bo  induced  to  try  their  hand  at  “the  latest  horticul- 
tural devicp,"  as  the  paragraph  is  headed  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and  per- 
haps the  following  may  be  of  use  to  them.  It  may  “ provoke  a smile,’’ 
at  all  events,  should  no  other  good  follow.  In  a book  entitled  “ The 
Countrie  Farme,”  published  in  the  year  1580,  the  process  is  fully 
described.  I give  you  a copy  verbatim,  and  you  will  observe  the 
process  differs  in  no  way  with  the  modern  invention.  “ If  you 
hollow  the  branch  of  a Cherry  Tree  taking  away  the  pith,  and  after  set  it 
againe  it  will  bring  foorth  fruit  without  any  stone:  or  else  thus  better: 
cut  off  a Yoong  Cherry  Tree  within  a foot  of  the  earth  cleauing  it  also  even 
to  the  roote,  take  out  the  pith  both  of  the  one  side  and  of  the  other, 
afterward  ioyne  them  together  againe,  and  tie  them  close  with  a straight 
band,  and  a Yeere  after  that  this  Cherrie  Tree  hath  taken,  graft  therein  a 
graft  of  a Cherry  Tree  which  neuer  bare  fruit,  and  the  fruit  which  commeth 
of  such  a graft  will  be  without  any  stone.  Otherwise,  cut  off  from  such 
stone  fruit  Tree  as  you  desire,  a graft  which  may  be  easily  bended : sharpen 
it  on  the  two  ends,  and  graft  it  likewise  on  the  twoendes  upon  two  partes  of 
the  Tree,  make  close  the  two  grafted  places  with  Mosse  of  fat  ground,  and 
tie  them  carefully  with  a band.  The  Yeere  following  if  you  see  that  the 
two  ends  of  the  graft  have  taken  some  force  and  strength  from  the  stocke, 
putting  forth  sum  buds,  then  cut  the  graft  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  take 
cleane  from  it  the  thickest  sprig  that  it  hath,  and  let  the  other  grow,  and  it 
will  beare  in  his  due  time  fruit  that  hath  no  stone.  The  same  will  come 
to  passe  if  you  propagate  the  endes  of  the  smallest  boughes  of  the  Yoong 
Cherry  Tree,  Plum  Tree,  or  other  stone  fruite  Tree,  and  after  that  you  have 
taken  roote,  if  you  cut  off  the  thickest  and  fairest  twig  and  let  alone  the 
leanest  and  slenderest.  The  reason  and  cause  of  this  is,  for  that  the 
Stone  cannot  grow,  if  theTree  lacke  his  pith,  but  in  the  tops  and  endes  of  little 
boughes  there  is  no  pith  : tberfore  the  fruit  that  commeth  of  them, 
whether  they  be  planted  or  grafted  after  the  Manner  that  hath  beene 
said,  will  have  no  Stone,  even  no  more  than  that  which  groweth  of  Trees 
whose  pith  is  taken  out.” 

The  book  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  is  entitled  “ Maison 
Rustique,”*  or  “ The  Countrie  Farme."  It  contains  amusing  methods 
of  “To  fashion  fruits  after  what  shape  that  one  will,”  “To  graft  a 
Vine  upon  a Vine,”  “ Fragrant  Fruits,”  “ One  fruit  having  the  taste 
of  many  fruits,”  “ To  Keepe  Apples,”  and  a multitude  of  other  curiosities 
“ too  numerous  to  mention."  I might  give  you  extracts  at  some  other 
time,  Bhould  you  think  they  would  amuse  any  of  your  readers  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  book.  William  Mein,  Kelso,  K.B. 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  AUGUST  3. 

TUtcben  ffiarben  anh  JFrarne  ffirounh. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Winter  greens  claim  the  first  attention,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  at  once  a good  supply,  and  a variety.  By  this  time 
Scotch  kale,  Brussels  sprouts,  broccolis,  savoys,  &c.,  ought  to  be  strong, 
and  where  they  have  been  planted  between  rows  of  peas,  to  stand  the 
winter,  should  now  be  looked  over,  and  every  other  plant  taken  out,  to 
make  fresh  rows,  if  they  are  at  all  crowded.  Cabbages  of  most  kinds  may 
be  sown  in  the  second  week  of  August;  Shilling’s  Queen,  Sprotborough, 
West  Ham,  and  Red  Dutch  ought  to  have  a place  in  every  garden.  Sow 
also  Prickly  spinach  on  slopes  in  rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  hardy  green 
Hammersmith,  Silioian,  and  Black-seeded  Cos  lettuce.  Sow  cauliflower 
from  the  7th  to  the  20th  to  keep  over  winter  in  frames.  The  summer- 
sown  endive  will  now  be  strong  enough  to  plant  out  on  slopes  or  raised 
beds.  Give  plenty  of  water,  alternating  with  liquid  manure,  to  celery,  and 
do  not  earth  it  up  until  it  is  well  grown,  the  earthing  being  only  to  blanch 
it  for  use.  Give  plenty  of  water  to  broccoli  and  cauliflower  beds,  and  top 
scarlet-runners.  In  good  opeD  situations,  vegetable  marrows  for  a late 
supply  may  still  be  planted.  Use  grass  mowings  to  mulch  the  ground 
between  crops  that  are  likely  to  suffer  from  drought.  Hoe  between  the 
rows  of  potatoes  in  dry  weather,  but  do  not  draw  the  earth  to  the  stems  ; 
the  admission  of  air  and  sun-heat  to  the  roots  will  hasten  the  ripening  of 
the  tubers  ; the  foliage,  where  it  remains  green,  should  be  injured  as  little 
as  possible.  Those  that  are  casting  their  haulm  may  be  taken  up.  Earth- 
up  the  earliest  rows  of  celery  ; earth-up  leeks ; thin  out  the  rows  of  parsley, 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  every  plant  not  well  curled.  Remove  decayed  leaves 
from  cucumbers  and  gourds,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  moulds  and  fungi 
about  them  in  damp  weather,  and  take  cuttiDgs,  or  sow  seed,  for  cucumbers 
to  fruit  during  winter. 

JFlotorr  ffinrbtn 

August  Work  in  the  Flower  Garden.— Propagate  bedding  plants  for 
stock;  of  geraniums,  ripe  hard  shoots  make  the  best  plants.  Fuchsias 
come  best  from  the  points  of  young  growing  shoots.  Strike  verbenas  and 
petunias  from  the  points  of  young  shoots.  Calceolarias  should  be 
struck  in  chopped  moss  or  peat.  Herbaceous  plants  may  also  be  struck 
in  quantities  to  keep  over  winter  in  frames,  suoh  as  pansies,  diolytras, 
double  walls,  double  Canterbury  bells,  double  feverfew,  and  hollyhocks. 
Keep  dahlias  and  hollyhocks  well  fastened,  and  put  stakes  to  chrysanthe- 
mums before  their  heads  get  heavy,  ns  a protection  against  storms.  Pom- 
pones  may  still  be  struck  for  blooming  in  pots.  Plant  out  pinks  and 
carnations  in  nursery  beds,  in  well-mnnurod  loam.  Give  plenty  of  wator 
to  chrysanthemums,  with  occasional  doses  of  strong  liquid  manure.  Look 
over  your  bins  and  heaps  of  compost  with  a view  to  replenish  for  autumn 
potting,  as  there  will  soon  be  a heavy  demand  for  that  purpose.  Pension 
may  bo  sown,  as  may  also  most  hardy  annuals,  to  stand  over  winter  for 
early  blooming  next  spring  ; tho  latter  should  be  sown  thick,  on  poor,  dry, 
hard  ground,  to  induce  a stubby  and  hard  growth.  Some  seed  should  be 
saved  for  a second  sowing  in  September,  as,  in  the  event  of  protracted 
warm  weather,  such  as  wo  had  last  year,  some  of  the  first  sown  may  bloom 
this  season.  The  sorts  to  sow  now  aro  rnlliopais,  Clarkia,  Collinsia, 
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godetia,  larkspur,  lupinus,  nomopliila,  nolana,  Frenoh  poppy,  and  dwarf 
schizanthus.  There  is  still  time  to  raise  a stock  of  hardy  perennials  for 
next  season,  but  not  a day  should  be  lost  in  getting  in  the  seed.  Tho 
most  useful  are  antirrhinums,  delphiniums,  dianthus,  geum,  hollyhocks, 
Indian  pink,  lupinus,  phlox,  potentillas,  silenes,  sweet  Williams,  and  wall- 
dowers.  Those  already  up  in  seed-beds  should  be  looked  over  and  trans- 
planted before  they  got  drawn  through  being  crowded.  Plants  left  for 
any  length  of  time  to  spindle  are  likely  to  perish  in  winter,  and  never 
can  make  such  good  specimens  as  those  that  have  had  plenty  of  room 
from  the  first. 

Roses. — Continue  to  bud  roses  and  fruit  trees,  choosing  damp  dull 
weather — they  take  best  just  after  heavy  rain.  In  budding  on  the  Manetti 
stock,  enter  the  bud  just  above  the  collar,  close  to  the  ground,  the  proper 
mode  of  planting  afterwards  being  to  sink  the  base  of  the  bud  below  the 
surface,  so  that  the  rose  will  root  as  well  as  the  stock. 

Chrysanthemums. — Pompone  chrysanthemums  may  still  be  increased. 
Either  the  tops  may  be  struck  for  pot  blooming,  or  shoots  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length  may  be  layered  into  five-inch  pots,  and  removed  when 
moderately  well  established.  Dwarf  plants  of  the  pompone  and  liliputian 
varieties  are  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  are  adapted  to  purposes  for  which  large  bushy  plants  would  not  be  so 
suitable.  The  large-flowered  kinds  do  not  bear  to  be  stopped  so  late  as 
the  pompones. 

Auriculas  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  repotted  in  rich  turfy 
loam  in  a very  sweet  state.  If  overpotted  they  never  do  well.  Keep  rather 
close  for  a week  after  potting. 

Bedding  Plants  to  be  stuck  in  quantities  for  next  year.  The  great 
secret  of  keeping  verbanas  and  petunias  through  the  winter  is  to  have 
them  struck  early,  and  either  planted  into  boxes  or  pans  by  the  middle  of 
September,  so  as  to  be  established  before  winter.  Strike  bedding  gera- 
niums in  the  full  sun  in  open  borders.  Short  cuttings  make  the  best 
plants.  One  eye  with  its  accompanying  leaf  is  sufficient  of  any  scarce 
varieties,  but  mere  eyes  should  not  be  put  in  the  open  border,  but  in  pans 
under  glass. 

Dahlias  are)  in  fine  condition  this  season  and  much  benefited  by  the 
recent  rains.  Thin  ’the  blooms,  and  tie  out  the  growth  regularly,  or  they 
will  spread  about  and  get  snapped  with  the  wind.  Set  traps  for  earwigs, 
and  use  the  sulphur-duster  if  there  is  any  appearance  of  mildew. 

Hollyhocks  to  be  looked  over,  to  see  if  the  ties  are  too  tight ; some- 
times they  get  crippled  by  the  swelling  of  the  stem  causing  the  ties  to 
pinch  them  where  carelessly  tied  in  the  first  instance.  See  that  they  are 
safely  staked,  so  as  to  withstand  storms. 

Hardy  Shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  may  be  propagated  now  in 
quantities  from  cuttings  and  divisions.  Use  a liberal  admixture  of  sand, 
and  choose  a shady  plot  of  ground  for  the  purpose. 

Pansies. — Plant  out  from  the  cutting  pans  during  showery  weather,  and 
shade  till  they  make  fresh  roots.  Make  the  last  sowing  of  seeds  the  first 
or  seoond  week  this  month. 

Collinsia  verna. — Collinsia  verna,  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of 
Ipswich,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  spring  flowers,  and  deserves  to  be 
extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in  mixed  borders  and  in  pots  for  the  con- 
servatory, but  is  well  adapted  for  ribbon  and  marginal  lines  in  geometric 
gardens,  where  its  effect  when  planted  en  masse  is  equal  to  Lobelia  Pax- 
toniana,  to  which,  in  its  colours  and  habits  of  growth,  it  bears  some 
resemblance.  It  is  no  longer  needful  to  vindicate  the  distinctness  of  this 
species,  that  has  been  satisfactorily  established ; but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  is  the  only  Collinsia  that  can  be  had  in  bloom  in  the  month  of 
April,  a peculiarity  which  renders  it  invaluable  for  grouping  with  other 
spring  flowers.  The  seed  of  this  oharming  annual  must  be  sown  in  the 
autumn;  it  will  not  vegetate  if  kept  till  spring.  The  best  time  is  from  the 
end  of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  Mr.  Thompson  recommends 
sowing  in  pans  of  light  soil,  and  keeping  those  in  a frame  till  the  seedlings 
have  developed  their  first  pair  of  leaves,  and  then  transplant  them  to  the 
plaoes  where  they  are  to  bloom.  It  would  be  well  also  to  keep  a few  pans 
of  it  in  a pit,  in  case  of  severe  weather  killing  those  that  were  planted  out. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — This  being  a good  time  to  purchase  and 
plant  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  we  offer  our  [readers  a list  of  the  best  60 
kinds  known : — 

Anemone  japonioa,  and  varieties  ; flowering  in  autumn  ; 2J  feet. 

Aquilegia  alpina  and  Californica  ; blue ; summer ; 1 foot. 

Delphinium, in  variety;  blue;  summer;  3 feet. 

Helleborus  niger ; white ; winter  ; 1 foot. 

Herbaceous  Pceonies ; various;  summer;  2 feet. 

Dielytra  spectabilis ; rose-pink ; early  summer  ; 2 feet. 

Baptisia  australis ; blue;  summer;  3 feet. 

Coronilla  varia ; pink;  summer;  1 foot. 

Galega  officinalis,  and  its  fine  white  variety;  blue;  summer;  4 feet. 

Lathyrus  grandiflorus ; purple;  summer;  4 feet. 

L.  latifolius,  and  pure  white  variety ; pmk  ; summer;  4 feet. 

Orobus  vernus,  and  varieties  ; purple  ; spring ; l foot. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  ; blue  ; summer ; 3 feet. 

Acbillea  Eupatorium  ; yellow;  summer;  3 and  4 feet. 

Aster  versicolor ; white  and  pink  ; autumn  ; 1 foot. 

A.  Ifsvis;  blue;  autumn;  2 feet. 

A.  elegans;  white;  autumn;  3 feet. 

Tyrethrum  roseum,  singlo  and  double,  in  variety;  red;  summer;  2 

feet. 

Phlox,  all  the  tall  herbaceous  varieties  ; summer;  3 and  4 feet. 

Campanula  carpatioa,  white  varieties ; blue;  summer;  1 foot. 

C.  persicifolia,  and  varieties;  blue;  summer  ; 3 feet. 

C.  rotundifolia ; red;  spring  and  early  summer;  2 feet. 

Statice  latifolia ; blue;  summer;  3 feet. 

Gentiana  asclepiadea  ; blue;  summer;  2 feet. 

Iris  pallida;  pale  blue;  early  summer;  3 feet. 

J.  Germanica,  in  great  varioty ; blue;  early  summer;  2 feet. 

I.  Florentino  ; white;  early  summer;  2 foet. 

I.  vnriegata  ; striped  ; early  summer;  2 feet. 

I.  sub-billora  ; dark  purple;  summer;  2 feet. 

1.  flabescens  ; light  yellow;  summer  ; 3 and  4 feet. 

I.  amuina  ; blue;  oarly  summor;  3 feet. 

1, ilium  exoelsum ; cream;  summer;  2 feet. 

L.  longiflorum ; white;  summer;  2 feet. 

L.  clialccdonioum  ; soarlet ; summer ; 3 feot. 

Tritoma  glaucoscuns ; red;  autumn;  3 and  4 foet. 

Fritillaria  meleagris,  and  its  beautiful  while  variety,  known  to  some  as  F. 
prnooox,  spotted  ; spring  ; 2 feot. 
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Narcissus  poetious ; white;  spring;  3 font. 

Iberis  Uibraltarioa,  syn.  oorrwofolin  ; whito;  spring  and  onrly  summer ; 

1 foot. 

I.  snxatilis;  wliito  ; spring  and  onrly  summer;  1 foot. 

Arabia  ulbida  ; white;  spring  nnd  early  summer  ; 1 foot. 

Alyssum  snxatilo;  yellow  ; spring  nnd  early  summer;  1 foot. 

Aubrietia  purpurea ; purple ; spring  nnd  early  summer  ; 1 foot. 

Krigeron  speoioaua ; blue ; summer  ; 2 feet. 

Centrnnthus  ruber,  and  whito  variety  ; red  ; summer  ; 2 feet. 

Potcnlilla,  in  fine  variety  ; various;  summer;  2 feet. 

Pontstemon  procerus  ; summer  ; 2 feet. 

P. gontianoides  or  Hnrtwegii,  ull  good  varieties  of ; summer;  2 feet. 

Tradesoantia  virginioa;  blue;  early  summer;  2 feet. 

Lythrum  roseum  superbum  ; red  ; summer  ; 2 feet. 

Eryngium  amethystinum ; blue;  summer;  3 feet. 

Dodeoatheon  Meadia,  nnd  varieties  ; light  purple  ; summer;  1 foot. 

J'riiU  ffintbrn  nnb  ©rcfjiub  T&ousc. 

Fruit  Garden. — Throw  nots  over  fruit  bushes  to  keep  off  the  birds,  nnd 
give  a little  shade  to  keep  a few  bunches  hanging  for  a late  supply.  Put 
wasp-traps  about  vines  and  poaches,  or  stick  a few  lumps  of  loaf-sugar 
among  the  branches,  and  as  long  as  there  is  any  sugar  left  they  will  not 
touoh  a single  fruit.  Nail  in  all  good  shoots  on  wall  trees,  that  they  may 
have  the  heat  of  the  wall  to  ripen  them.  Encourage  in  every  possible  way 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  the  season.  If  any  trees  have  been  allowed  to 
get  crowded,  thin  them  a little  now  to  admit  the  sunshine  amongst  the 
well-placed  shoots  and  spurs.  Windfalls  to  be  sent  into  the  house  every 
morning  for  immediate  use.  Gather  fruit  in  dry  weather,  and,  as  a rule, 
not  till  quite  ripe.  Plant  strawberries. 

ffirftnboust  nnto  ©onserbatorp. 

Greenhouse. — Pelargoniums  that  have  been  trained  out  and  pruned 
should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  regularly.  Put  them  into 
the  smallest  pots  into  which  their  roots  can  be  got,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
series  of  shifts  till  they  are  once  more  in  their  blooming  pots.  Young 
plants  and  greenhouse  shrubs  should  be  well  hardened  now,  before  going 
to  their  quarters  for  the  winter.  Let  camellias  and  azaleas  have  plenty  of 
sun  and  little  water.  Summer-struck  geraniums,  achimenes,  and  fuchsias, 
may  be  got  into  bloom  now,  to  keep  up  a display  till  Christmas.  Shift  all 
forward  stock  requiring  to  bloom  early.  Cinerarias  should  now  be  strong, 
and  must  have  no  check  ; see  that  they  are  kept  clear  of  fly,  for  they  are 
very  subject  to  it.  A cold  pit  is  the  best  place  for  them.  Sow  now,  for 
decorating  the  house  in  early  spring,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Nemophila  insignis, 
Erysimum  Perotfskianum,  CEnothera  rosea,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Veronica 
syriaca,  and  Chinese  primroses.  Whatever  needs  potting  pot  at  once. 
Late  shifts  result  in  deaths  during  winter.  All  plants  winter  best  when 
their  pots  are  full  of  roots. 

Azaleas  must  be  trained  into  whatever  shapes  they  are  to  have  when  in 
bloom,  and  the  plants  should  be  set  out  in  a shady  place  to  ripen  their 
wood.  Specimens  to  be  exhibited  next  year  must  be  trained  out  now. 

Conservatory  to  be  kept  gay  by  introducing  a few  specimen  plants  in 
good  positions.  Keep  climbers  regularly  trimmed,  and  encourage  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  of  all  hard-wooded  plants,  to  ensure  plenty  of  bloom 
next  season. 

Cinerarias  to  be  potted  off  from  stock  suckers  and  offsets ; prick  off 
seedlings ; suckers  not  rooted  to  he  put  in  as  cuttings  round  the  sides  of 
pots,  where  they  will  make  roots  in  a week.  Beware  of  slugs  and  woodlice, 
which  are  tremendously  fond  of  the  young  plants. 

Fuchsias  struck  now  will  make  nice  plants  to  bloom  early  next  season. 
To  keep  beds  in  bloom  remove  the  berries,  and  shorten  in  any  too  vigorous 
growth ; the  side-buds  will  push  and  flower  soon  after. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  old  compost 
shaken  off  for  repotting,  but  never  until  they  have  broken  well  after  having 
been  cut  down.  Give  plenty  of  drainage,  and  use  as  small  pots  as  possible. 
Sow  seeds  gathered  this  season  of  all  kinds  of  geraniums. 

Heliotropes  tor  Winter  Flowering. — Strike  cuttings  in  August;  the 
following  spring  select  the  strongest  plants  and  pot  into  five-inch  pots, 
and  as  they  grow  pinch  back  the  shoots  most  determinedly,  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  well-shaped  plants.  In  June  pot  into  nine  inch  pots ; place 
out  of  doors  and  frequently  water  overhead.  By  beginning  of  September 
they  will  be  good  specimens  to  take  in  for  flowering  all  the  winter  and 
spring.  Old  plants,  if  cut  back  and  watered  with  liquid  manure,  will  pro- 
duce several  crops  of  flowers  during  the  season. 

Hydrangeas. — These  are  showy  summer-floweriDg  plants,  and  a few 
may  be  grown  to  assist  in  dressing  vases,  steps,  or  balconies.  As  they  may, 
if  kept  rather  dry,  be  put  away  under  the  greenhouse  stage  in  winter,  in 
spring  they  must  be  brought  forward,  and  have  good-sized  pots,  and  plenty 
of  liquid  manure.  The  weak  shoots  must  be  thinned  out,  so  that  the 
principal  shoots  on  which  the  next  year’s  flower  is  to  appear  may  be  as 
strong  as  possible.  The  variegated  variety  is  worth  growing  for  its  foliage ; 
their  flowers  may  be  changed  to  blue  by  mixing  iron  filings  and  scales  from 
the  smith’s  forge  in  the  soil.  And  very  neat  flowering  specimens,  only  six 
inches  high,  may  he  had  by  taking  off  the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots  in 
August,  inserting  them  in  three-inch  pots.  Tie  up  their  heavy  leaves  to  a 
small  stick  ; water  freely,  so  as  never  to  allow  them  to  flag  ; place  under 
bell-glasses  till  struck.  The  following  season  they  will  each  produce  a 
large  truss  of  flower. 

Pelargoniums  for  Flowering  Late. — Strike  cuttings  from  the  old 
flowering  shoots  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  flower  ; put  them  round 
the  side  of  a pot ; give  no  water  for  a few  days,  and  place  them  od  a shelf 
in  the  sun ; for  these  cuttings  are  impatient  of  moisture  until  they  have 
formed  a callosity.  If  sufficiently  rooted  in  September  they  maybe  potted 
singly  into  three-inch  pots,  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and  en- 
couraged to  grow.  If  nicely  established  in  March  they  may  be  put  into 
five-inch  pots,  and  have  their  shoots  pinched  ; they  will  then  make  nice 
little  flowering  plants.  After  flowering,  place  out  of  doors  to  harden,  and  in 
August  cut  well  back,  so  as  to  ensure  a dwarf  compact  specimen.  As  soon 
as  their  new  growth  begins,  shake  them  out  of  their  pots,  trim  their  roots, 
and  repot  in  pots  the  same  size  as  those  they  came  out  of,  or  smaller,  if  the 
plants  are  weak  ; place  in  a shaded  spot,  and  water  overhead  with  a rose. 
In  September  remove  to  an  airy  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  for  the  winter, 
takiog  care  to  water  cautiously,  and  not  to  wet  the  foliage,  as  water  upon 
the  leaves  in  winter  causes  them  to  spot  and  turn  yellow.  In  February 
shift  from  five-inch  to  seven  or  eight  inch  pots,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plant,  and  place  in  the  warmest  and  lightest  situation  at  command; 


pinch  their  shoots  to  the  ond  of  April,  after  which  thoy  must  be  allowed  to 
run  up  for  flowering.  When  approaching  the  (1  jwering  period  u <0  liquid 
manure. 

Striking  Cuttings. — Those  who  have  the  convenience  of  a hotbed  may 
striko  cuttings  ut  various  seasons,  but  t'lose  who  havo  not  such  conveni- 
ences tnuy  striko  most  common  greenhouse  plants  under  bell-glasses  placed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  st  a distance  from  the  light,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  may  raise  seeds  upon  a shelf  by  placing 
apiece  of  window-glass  over  the  mouth  of  the  seed-pot,  and  shading  with 
paper  until  the  seedlings  are  fairly  above  ground,  after  which  timo  both 
the  paper  and  glass  must  bo  removod  in  tho  evenings,  and  be  replaced 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  until  they  have  gained  sufficient  strength 
to  dispense  with  them  entirely.  In  July  and  August  the  shoots  of  most 
plants  will  be  found  in  tho  most  favourable  state  for  cuttings — that  is 
about  half  ripened — the  air  also  sufficiently  warm  without  artifiaal  means 
to  cause  thorn  to  strike  root,  and  by  placing  them  under  bell-glasses  or 
hand-lights,  at  a distance  from  tho  glass,  the  light  is  so  modified  that  they 
do  not  shrivel  and  dry  up.  Having  filled  the  cutting-pots  very  firmly  with 
sifted  soil,  in  which  an  extra  portion  of  silver-sand  should  be  mixed,  water 
thoroughly,  and  whilst  the  pots  are  draining  prepare  the  cuttings,  prick 
them  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  with  a small  pointed  stiok,  and  close  the 
soil  about  them  by  giving  another  slight  watering,  place  upon  the  floor  of 
the  greenhouse  with  the  bell-glasses  over  them,  but  remove  the  latter  dur- 
ing mild  nights,  which  will  tend  to  prevent  leaves  rotting,  and  the  cuttings 
damping  off;  but  if  the  nights  are  windy,  only  remove  the  glasses  for  a 
short  time.  Water  may  not  bo  required  for  several  days,  but  this  must  be 
watched  for,  and  when  required,  sufficient  given  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
soil.  As  they  are  found  to  have  struck  root  they  may  be  brought  near  the 
light,  and  the  bell-glasses  gradually  withdrawn  entirely  from  them,  and 
those  that  are  well  struck  previous  to  the  ond  of  September  potted  singly; 
but  it  will  generally  be  best  to  leave  those  that  are  not  struck  by  that  timo 
until  the  turn  of  the  winter,  otherwise  they  would  not  get  sufficiently  esta- 
blished before  winter.  Those  who  have  no  other  convenience  should  pro- 
vide a shelf  very  near  the  glass : the  front  of  the  house,  if  a lean-to,  is 
best;  but  if  a span-roofed  house,  of  course  either  side  will  do  equally  well. 
This  shelf  should  have  a spline  nailed  on  to  both  edges,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  trough ; this  should  be  filled  with  moss  or  sand,  into  which  the 
small  pots  containing  fresh  potted  seedlings  or  cuttings  should  be  plunged  ; 
for  if  not  plunged  in  some  such  manner  there  would  be  danger  of  their  roots 
becoming  too  dry. 

Stobc  Hnh  ©rcWtr  Ijouse. 

Stove. — All  specimen  plants  in  free  growth  must  have  attention  now  to 
secure  a perfect  ripening  of  the  wood  before  the  season  closes.  Let  every- 
thing have  now  as  much  sun  as  can  be  borne  without  injury,  which  is  best 
done  by  removing  the  shading  from  part  of  the  house,  and  there  placing 
whatever  is  likely  to  bear  the  exposure.  Use  water  freely  on  the  paths 
and  beds  to  keep  up  a moist  atmosphere,  and  give  air  at  seasonable  times 
liberally.  Plants  to  be  used  for  autumn  and  winter  decoration  ought  now 
to  be  in  a thriving  condition  ; if  any  want  a shift  attend  to  it  at  once.  Stop 
young  plants  of  Euphorbia,  Aphelandra,  Justicia,  Poinsettia,  Ixora,  .dSschy- 
nanthus,  &c.  As  the  month  progresses  shut  up  earlier,  and  give  less  and 
less  water  to  the  loots  of  plants,  and  especially  those  which  should  be 
going  to  rest.  If  we  have  a period  of  dull  chily  weater,  use  fire-heat,  for  a 
chill  will  do  more  harm  now  than  in  a month  or  two  hence,  when  vegeta- 
tion will  be  in  a state  of  repose. 

^Forcing  ^ft. 

Vines  that  have  ripened  their  fruit  to  be  cleaned.  Where  grapes  are 
hanging  give  plenty  of  air,  and  keep  the  houses  rather  dry. 

Melons  to  be  kept  safe  as  to  bottom-heat,  or  they  will  do  no  good.  Shut 
up  early,  syringe  on  fine  mornings,  and  give  plenty  of  water,  except  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  then  keep  them  rather  dry. 


CotttejSjpontrence* 

— «■ — 

MRS.  PINCE’S  BLACK  MUSCAT  GRAPE. 

Seeing  an  inquiry  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  July  20tb,  respecting 
Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat,  I beg  to  forward  you  a few  remarks  thereon.  I was  at 
Exeter  some  few' days  ago,  and  bought  a fruiting  cane  of  the  new  grape, 
and  also  saw  the  house  of  grapes,  which  I understood  had  been  planted 
four  years.  From  its  appearance  there  can  be  no  mistake  regarding  con- 
stitution ; for  the  house,  which  is  twenty-three  feet  long  and  thirteen  wide, 
had  over  230  bunches  in  it,  which  I consider  more  than  one-half  too  many. 
The  grape  in  all  respects  appears  free  in  showing  bunch  and  setting.  The 
worthy  proprietors  have,  I consider,  not  yet  given  the  publio  a fair  chance  of 
seeing  its  merits,  owing  to  heavy  cropping.  I think  it  a good  grape  in  addition 
to  our  many  late  varieties ; for  Mr.  Pince  informed  me  that  he  cut  bunches 
as  late  as  the  4th  of  May  from  his  house.  The  habit  of  the  vine  seems 
distinct,  from  its  very  wiry  appearance  of  stem  and  leaf.  I am  going  to 
plant  the  cane  in  our  large  late  vinery,  which  no  doubt  you  remember 
walking  through  when  you  were  here  in  1866.  J.  Hannan, 

The  Gardens , Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr  Tydjtl , July  25th. 


In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  E.  W.  P.,  in  page  318,  respecting  Mr.  Pince’s 
Blaok  Muscat  Grape,  I have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  I have  seen  it 
in  its  different  stages  of  growth  during  the  last  three  years.  I have 
watched  it  with  great  interest,  having  had  at  the  same  time  the  care  of 
three  vineries,  containing  mostof  the  newer  varieties,  in  which  I am  greatly 
interested.  Its  habit  is  quite  distinct;  both  wood  and  foliage  look  hard 
and  firm,  even  when  in  a young  state.  In  bunch  it  resembles  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  when  that  variety  is  well  done;  in  size  and  shape  of  berry,  the 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  but  the  foot-stalks  are  shorter  and  more  robust  than 
in  that  variety.  Its  flavour  is  most  agreeable — something  like  a mixture  of 
Muscat  and  Frontignan.  I believe  its  constitution  to  be  such  as  to 
require  for  it  but  little  treatment.  The  heavy  crops  of  grapes  ripened  by 
the  same  vines  in  the  Exeter  Nursery  for  three  successive  seasons  have 
proved  it  strong  and  prolific.  But,  added  to  the  above,  its  chief  recom- 
mendation is  its  valuable  keeping  qualities,  which  I believe  far  surpass 
“ Lady  Downe’s."  In  flavour  the  latter  has  no  chance  against  the  former. 
In  a garden  where  grapes  are  grown  largely,  I should  recommend  a house 
to  be  entirely  devoted  to  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat;  where  theobjectisto  make 
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one  house  do  duty  over  the  largest  possible  time,  I should  say,  to  every 
four  vines  planted  let  there  he  one  of  this  variety.  James  Peaiice. 

The  Gardens , TVestlawn,  Teignmouth , Devon. 

I can  venture  to  state  that  all  who  have  had  the  chance  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  declare  it  a distinct  first-class  variety.  It  is 
one  of  those  superb  things  which  make  a perfect  photograph  on  the  eye  at 
first  sight.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  it.  I first  saw  the  vine  in  1863, 
fruiting  in  a tub,  smothered  among  hundreds  of  pot  vines  growing  on  for 
sale.  In  that  unfavourable  situation  it  looked  at  home,  producing  fine 
handsome  bunches  of  jet-black  oval  berries.  In  the  spring  of  1804,  I saw 
twenty-four  anything  but  fine  canes,  planted  in  front  of  a small  span- 
roofed  house  about  26ft.  by  10ft.  Feeling  interested  in  the  vine,  I called 
from  time  to  time  to  watch  the  character  of  it.  It  broke  and  bore  fruit 
freely  ; the  berries  swelled  off  and  stoned  in  perfection.  Seeing  the  bnlk 
of  fruit  they  had  to  carry,  I tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Pince  to  take  one  half 
off.  Mr.  Pince’s  answer  was,  “I  intend  to  prove  this  vine  thoroughly ; 
they  shall  all  hang.  I will  not  send  it  out  if  it  is  not  a beat  on  all  its 
class.”  I expected  to  see  the  fruit  no  better  colour  than  the  old  War- 
rington gooseberry,  or  that  it  would  shank.  Suoh  was  not  the  case ; the 
bunohes  and  berries  were  of  the  size  and  form  of  a well-filled  bunch  of 
Alexandrian  Musoat.  In  1865  these  vines  were  more  prolific,  the  bunches 
and  berries  much  finer,  keeping  firm  and  free  from  rot  up  to  April,  1866. 
The  vines  being  then  impatient  of  being  longer  retarded,  what  fruit  was  left 
was  cut  off  and  hung  in  a dry  room,  and  in  December,  1866, 1 had  the  pleasure 
of  eating  some  of  the  fruit  of  1865.  In  the  year  1866  the  vines  had  over 
3 cwt.  of  fruit  on  them  : the  bunches  were  as  large  as  in  the  previous  year, 
but  the  berries  were  not  quite  so  fine  nor  so  well  coloured ; the  want  of 
colour  was  not  owing  to  the  heavy  crop,  but  to  improper  treatment. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  showed  colour,  the  moisture  in  the  air  and  at  the  root 
was  withheld,  which  was  too  soon  for  any  of  our  solid-flesh  grapes,  and  this 
is  the  most  solid  of  any  with  which  I am  acquainted,  and  is  a long  time 
atter  showing  colour  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe.  Not  till  the  vines  showed 
symptoms  of  distress  did  they  get,  what  they  ought  to  have  had  long 
before,  a good  watering.  With  all  this,  the  berries  were  a good  passable 
colour : the  true  colour  is  equal  to  Trentham  Black.  After  Mr.  Pince  had 
sent  samples  of  it  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  a few  bunches  were 
left  in  March,  1867,  to  hang  as  long  as  they  would.  Unfortunately  they  had 
drawn  the  attention  of  Mr.  Rat,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  rob 
the  vine  of  its  finest  black  berries,  there  being  but  one  bunch  not  touched  ; 
it  was  protected,  and  it  hung  to  the  end  of  April.  The  vines  requiring  much 
moisture,  it  was  cut  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  in  November.  This 
year  the  vines  are  sgain  covered  with  long  handsome  bunches,  and  are  in 
perfect  health.  The  constitution  of  the  vine  has  been  severely  tested 
by  over-cropping  and  less  than  ordinary  treatment.  It  has  thoroughly 
proved  itself  to  be  the  most  prolific  and  the  roost  free  from  disease  of 
any  vine  which  we  have  in  cultivation  ; and  as  regards  quality,  it  is  quite  a 
Black  Muscat  in  flavour  as  well  as  in  shape  of  bunch  and  berry.  I am  sure 
no  connoisseur  or  cultivator  of  the  vine  who  once  sees  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black 
Muscat  will  fail  to  make  speed  to  plant  it. — William  Ceagg,  Gardener  to 
J.  C.  Bowring , Esq.,  larkbeare,  Exeter,  July  ‘25th,  1867. 

I believe  this  grape  to  he  quite  distinct  in  habit  and  fruit,  and  I think 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  its  good  constitution  and  prolific 
qualities,  as  the  vines  can  be  seen  growing  there,  both  with  and  without 
fire-heat,  bearing  enormous  crops.  Nothing  can  be  more  vigorous  or 
healthy:  splendid  bunches  were  cut  as  late  as  May  4th  this  year.  It  proves 
to  be  a first-class  grape,  surpassed  by  none.  I sinoerely  trust  it  will  meet 
with  the  hearty  reception  it  deserves  from  all  grape-growers. — Samuel 
Salway,  Gardener  to  TV.  F.  Splatt,  Esq.,  Flete,  Ivy  Bridge,  South  Devon. 


Cyperus  alternifolius. — The  variegated  form  of  this  plant  is  frequently 
described  as  one  of  the  most  refined  and  beautiful  subjects  in  cultivation. 
I well  remember  your  description  of  a remarkable  specimen  that  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Tanton,  at  one  of  the  Guildhall  exhibitions,  and  I have  observed 
lately  that  you  have  found  fault  with  some  amateurs  for  showing  it  with 
green  leaves.  What  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  you  is  sometimes  very  hard 
to  ns,  and  this  is  a case  in  point.  I know  something  of  plant-growing,  but 
this  beauty  beats  me.  I find  it  difficult  to  keep,  much  less  to  grow,  and  as 
to  showing  it  wholly  variegated,  that  appears  to  be  out  of  the  question,  not 
only  for  me  but  for  all  other  cultivators  in  the  midland  counties.  Do  pray 
afford  us  some  practical  help,  or  get  your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Tanton, 
who  appears  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  country  with  this  plant,  to  tell  us 
the  story  of  his  management.  I am  sure  such  information  will  be  a boon 
to  hundreds  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

R.  W.  Steele. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  ROSES. 

Roses,  roses,  beautiful  flowers  ! 

Pearly  and  pale  and  pink-lipped  roses, 

In  ye,  the  light  of  the  laughiog  hours, 

The  smile  of  the  summer  Bun  reposes. 

Children  of  distant  climes  are  ye, 

Flushing  the  vales  with  your  purple  bloom, 

Living  your  life  on  the  breast  of  May, 

And  steeping  her.breath  in  your  soft  perfume. 

Near  ye  the  nightingale  tenderly  sings, 

Loving  and  lone,  in  the  pale  moonlight; 

His  gushes  of  song,  like  falling  springs, 

Bathing  in  music  the  lids  of  night. 

And  when  your  reign  in  the  east  is  o’er, 

He  looks  to  the  sea  and  he  prunes  bis  wings, 

And  seeks  once  more,  on  our  northern  shore, 

The  rose  that  he  loves  in  a lator  spring. 

For  blossom  and  bud  you  then  aro  ours, 

And  ours  the  voice  of  the  nightingale, 

As  it  floats  along  on  the  breath  of  flowers, 

Dewy  and  soft,  through  the  star-lit  vale. 

Beautiful  strangers  ! your  homo  is  fur; 

Yet  welcome,  nnd  three  times  welcome  bore, 

To  us,  who,  beneath  the  ice-king’s  star. 

Sit  sougless  and  flowerless  half  the  year. 

Ghantbcrs's  Journal. 
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Suffolk. — Your  rose-trees  are  badly  affected  with  red  fungus,  and  there 
are  evidences  also  of  the  ravages  of  thrip.  The  best  mode  of  procedure, 
to  prevent  further  mischief  and  to  save  the  autumn  bloom,  will  be  to  occa- 
sionally sprinkle  the  foliage  on  the  under  side  at  daybreak  with  fresh  lime, 
slaked  and  powdered,  and  at  the  same  time  Rive  abundance  of  manure- 
water  to  the  roots.  Probably  three  dressings  above  and  below,  at  intervals 
of  three  days  each,  will  make  your  roses  right  for  the  season. 

TV.  C. — It  is  too  late  now  to  pinch  trees  of  any  kind;  the  reason  there 
are  so  many  failures  is  that  people  who  do  not  understand  it  begin  the 
workjust  when  those  who  do  understand  it  are  leaving  off. 

Food  Value  of  the  Potato. — S.  B. — You  may  admire  Cobbett,  and  yet  not 
he  deluded  by  his  notions  about  potatoes.  The  following  extract  from 
Dr.  E.  Smith’s  “ Practical  Dietary”  will  afford  all  the  information  you  want, 
and  be  useful,  perhaps,  to  others  besides: — “That  kind  should  be  pre- 
ferred which  becomes  mealy  on  boiling,  and  which,  when  well  cooked,  can 
be  thoroughly  crushed  with  the  finger.  The  potato  which  is  known  as 
‘ waxy,’  and  those  which  remain  somewhat  hard  when  boiled,  do  not  digest 
so  readily  as  the  mealy  kind  ; but  for  that  very  reason  they  are  said  to  be 
more  satisfying.  . . . It  is  not  material  in  reference  to  nourishment  whe- 
ther the  potato  be  boiled  or  roasted,  since  in  both  methods  it  should  be 
well  cooked.  In  point  of  economy  and  convenience,  however,  it  has  been 
found  better  to  boil  than  to  roast  them  ; for  whilst  the  loss  in  boiling  upon 
lib.  of  patatoes  scarcely  exceeds  half  an  ounce,  that  in  the  most  careful 
roasting  is  2oz.  to  3oz.  It  is  also  more  economical  to  cook  them  in  their 
akins,  and  to  peel  them  immediately  before  they  are  eaten  ; but  this  is  not 
very  convenient  in  many  families,  and  the  colour  of  the  potato  is  not  quite 
so  agreeable  as  that  of  those  which  have  been  boiled  afier  peeling.  When 
they  are  peeled  before  boiling,  and  particularly  when  they  are  small,  and 
'he  op  ration  is  performed  carelessly,  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  potato  is  lost,  and  if  there  be  no  pig  to  eat  the  peelings 
the  whole  is  wasted  ; whilst  the  weight  of  the  peel  which  is  removed  after 
boiliDg  would  not  amount  to  mors  than  loz.  in  the  pound.  When  potatoes 
have  been  roasted,  the  loss  in  weight  from  the  skin  and  drying  is  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  before  cooking.  An  average  sample  of 
potato,  after  it  has  been  peeled  contains  11  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  0 35  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen;  and  hence  in  each  pound  there  are  770  grains  of  carbon 
and  24  grains  of  nitrogen,  and  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  bread.  The  economy 
of  its  use  depends  upon  its  cost ; so  that  in  times  when  potatoes  are  sold  at 
§ 1.  and  Id.  per  pound  they  are  very  dear  food  as  compared  with  household 
flour,  whilst  they  are  a very  cheap  food  when  produced  by  the  labourer  at 
the  cost  of  the  ‘ seed’  and  the  rent  of  land.  Thus,  at  M.  per  pound,  only 
1,024  grains  of  carbon  and  32  grains  of  nitrogen  will  be  obtained  for  Id.; 
when  the  cost  is  Id.  per  pound  the  quantities  will  be  reduced  to  770  grains 
and  24  grains.  When  the  labourer,  however,  can  obtain  50  bushels  of 
potatoes  from  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  at  a cost  of  about  30s.  for  seed 
and  rent,  he  will  have  more  than  71b.  of  potatoes  for  Id.,  and  the  quantity 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  thus  obtained  for  that  sum  would  be  5,770  grains 
and  200  grains.  If,  however,  he  were  to  sell  a large  part  of  his  crop  at  the 
market  price,  he  would  procure  with  the  money  thus  obtained  far  more 
nutriment  in  the  form  of  flour  than  would  have  been  derived  from  that 
portion  of  his  potatoes.  The  weight  of  potatoes  which  alone  would  supply 
the  daily  nutriment  required  by  a man  would  be  about  61b.  in  reference  to 
the  carbon,  and  81b.  in  reference  to  the  nitrogen;  but  when  a labourer  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  lives  upon  this  he  is  allowed  lO^lb.  daily,  besides  a 
large  supply  of  buttermilk,  and  as  both  of  these  kinds  of  food  are  cheap 
in  that  locality,  the  proceeding  is  even  then  an  economical  one.” 

Rats. — B.  B. — There  are  several  ways  of  killing  rats.  The  best  way  of 
all  is  to  procure  some  Carbonate  of  Baryta,  whioh  is  a cheap  article.  Pound 
it,  and  mix  it  with  the  meat  of  a good  bloater,  or  with  flour  and  water  and 
minced  fat.  The  mixing  should  be  done  without  touching  the  stuff  with 
the  hands,  and  if  the  Baryta  is  in  the  proportion  of  a tenth  part  of  the 
whole  it  will  be  effectual.  It  is  not  wise  to  place  poisoned  food  in  their 
runs,  for  they  are  suspicious  of  such  marked  consideration.  It  is  better  to 
place  it  in  a vessel,  as  if  intended  to  be  preserved  with  care,  with  a lid 
which  the  rats  can  remove  to  get  at  it.  Having  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
it,  they  will  eat  it  greedily  ; but  if  they  discover  by  their  keen  scent  that  it  has 
been  handled,  and  see  it  placed  rather  in  their  way  than  out  of  it,  they  will 
turn  up  their  noses  in  disgust,  and  entertain  the  utmost  disrespect  for  you. 
If  arsenic  is  preferred,  the  best  mode  of  procedure  is  to  mix  it  with  barley- 
meal  in  a clean  basin,  with  a little  milk  or  water,  using  a wooden  or  iron 
spoon.  Or  broil  a bloater  on  the  gridiron,  and  while  cooking  powder  the 
arsenic  upon  it.  We  prefer  the  Baryta,  because  it  can  be  compounded  in  a 
shed ; but  to  arsenicate  a bloater  one  must  go  to  the  kitchen,  and  we 
prefer  that  a deadly  poison  should  never  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  food  intended  for  human  beings. 

Gourds. — S.  S.  writes  to  say  that  he  is  anxious  to  preserve  pure  seed  of 
certain  races  of  gourds,  but  he  finds  in  his  plantation  several  hybrids,  the 
result  of  orossing  last  year,  and  which  he  regards  as  rogues.  If  he 
destroys  these  rogues,  he  spoils  his  plantation,  for  it  is  too  late  now  to 
plant  again;  if  he  leaves  them  alone,  they  will  possibly  spoil  for  seeding 
purposes  those  varieties  whioh  are  at  present  true.  S.  S.  may  easily 
escape  this  difficulty.  He  must  remove  all  male  flower-buds  before  they 
open;  the  females  may  be  left  to  swell  their  fruit,  as  they  will  be  fertilized 
by  the  males  of  the  typical  kinds.  The  fruits  on  the  rogue  plants  may  be 
used  young  as  marrows,  or  when  ripe  for  any  of  the  purposes  to  whioh  ripo 
gourds  are  put,  but  the  seeds  taken  from  them  must  be  destroyed.  To 
sum  up  the  advice  in  few  words,  nip  the  male  buds  from  the  rogues,  and 
eat  all  the  fruits  the  rogues  produce. 

Grass  Ltwns. — G.  Harris. — Yours  is  the  common,  too  common  case. 
You  go  on  for  years  taking  grass  off  the  lawn,  and  you  put  nothing  on. 
Of  course  the  soil  gets  exhausted,  and  will  only  produce  daisies.  Guano 
or  rotten  dung,  or  any  good  artificial  manure,  will  change  the  soene. 

F.  S.  Barlings. — Your  seedling  petunia  is  a large  semi-doublo  flower, 
defective  in  lorm,  and  rough,  but  of  good  substance,  and  likely  to  be  a 
suporb  hedder.  The  colour  is  brilliant  violet-crimson  shading  to  violet 
centre,  exceedingly  rich  nnd  massive. 

R.  Taxtorn. — \rour  seedlings  are  of  quite  average  morit ; throw  thorn 
away.  Do  not  take  seed  from  Christine  at  all  unless  you  praotiso  cross- 
breeding in  a systematic  and  scientific  manner. 

Forced  Fun. — When  a man  is  as  “ cool  as  a ououiuber,"  may  he  be  said 
to  be  in  a ououmber-frame  of  mind  7 
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Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  Grape  has  been  the  subject 
of  anxious  inquiry  amongst  grape-growers,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  whole  of  its  history  is  now  before  the  public.  That  it  should 
excite  curiosity  somewhat  beyond  the  average  of  similar  subjects, 
may  be  attributed  to  two  circumstances — first,  the  reports  of  its 
peculiar  excellence  as  a table  grape  and  its  long-keeping  properties  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  somewhat  out-of-the-way  locale  of  the  parent 
vine,  which  has  prevented  many  of  the  best  judges  of  grapes  from 
seeing  it.  However,  it  has  been  seen  by  many  of  the  best  grape- 
growers  in  the  country,  and  in  these  pages  their  testimony  has  been 
given  in  favour  of  its  general  adoption  where  a long-keeping  grape 
of  the  finest  quality  is  in  any  respect  a desideratum. 

The  history  of  this  grape  is  interesting.  The  late  Mrs.  Pince — 
who,  like  her  much-respected 
husband,  Mr.  R.  T.  Pince, 
of  the  Exeter  Nurseries,  was 
an  enthusiast  in  horticulture, 
and  well  versed  in  many  of 
its  mysteries — was  one  day 
eating  a bunch  of  grapes, 
and  observed  that  one  of  the 
berries  contained  a peculiarly 
large  round  stone.  She  de- 
sired it  might  be  sown.  This 
was  done,  the  vine  grew,  and 
in  the  year  1862  first  pro- 
duced fruit.  Mrs.  Pince  was 
not  then  living  to  witness 
the  evidence  of  her  good 
judgment  and  perception  in 
regard  to  the  sowing  of  the 
selected  seed  ; but  the  seed- 
ling plant  was  observed  to 
possess  some  peculiar  pro- 
perties, and  it  was  named,  in 
remembrance  of  her,  “ Mrs. 

Pince’s  Muscat,”  and  has  now 
become  such  a memorial  of 
her  virtues  as  those  who  hold 
her  name  in  affectionate  re- 
membrance can  best  desire.  On 
several  occasions  this  variety 
has  come  before  us  for  critical 
examination,  and  we  have 
had  in  every  case  to  report  in 
its  favour.  Yet,  in  truth,  it 
is  but  lately  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  variety  has 
been  manifested  ; its  immense 
fruitfulness  and  its  good  keep- 
ing could  be  ascertained  only 
by  the  test  of  time,  so  that, 
from  promising  at  first  to  be 
an  admirable  grape,  it  has 
proved  at  last  to  be  one  of 

the  very  best  at  the  command  of  the  cultivator.  In  the  “ Garden 
Oracle”  of  1864  we  reported  on  it  as  “ the  best  grape  of  the  year,” 
having  become  acquainted  with  it  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  In  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine  we  have  several  times  directed  attention  to 
it,  and  have  made  public  our  impressions,  derived  from  seeing  the 
original  vine  at  home,  surrounded  by  abundance  of  its  progeny,  the 
parent  commencing  its  new  growth  while  fruit  of  the  previous  year 
still  remained  upon  the  rods. 

In  growth  this  variety  is  peculiar.  The  young  wood  is  of  a 
purplish  hue;  the  leaves  are  small,  nearly  triangular,  deeply  and 
elegantly  lobed,  and  of  a bluish  tinge  of  green.  The  bunches  are 
large,  loDg,  tapering,  well  shouldered ; the  berries  oval,  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  purplish  black  with  a thin  bloom. 
They  are  borne  on  short,  rigid,  green  stalks,  with  thick  warted  re- 
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ceptaclcs,  a character  which  in  some  part  accounts  for  the  length 
of  time  the  bunches  will  keep  good  if  left  hanging  on  the  vine. 
The  skin  is  tough,  but  scarcely  thick  ; and  this,  again,  is  in  favour 
of  late  keeping,  for  no  tender-skinned  grape  can  be  kept  long  after 
ripening.  The  flesh  is  firm,  sweet,  exceedingly  rich,  and  of  a de- 
cided Muscat  flavour,  changing,  however,  to  a Frontignan  flavour 
after  the  bunches  have  been  long  kept. 

One  of  the  special  advantages  resulting  from  the  distribution  of 
this  variety  is,  that  in  places  where  there  is  much  demand  for  grapes 
in  spring  it  will  lessen  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  the  cultivator, 
and  in  some  cases  render  early  forcing  unnecessary.  It  is  in  its 
prime  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  end  of  April;  keeping  im- 
proves it,  and  the  second-class  varieties  in  cultivation  which  are 
valued  chiefly  for  their  keeping  will  have  to  yield  up  their  places  to 
it,  for  it  will  assuredly  supersede  them.  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Gar- 
ston,  who  knows  as  well  as  most  people  the  commercial  value  of  a 
first-class  spring  grape,  to  be  obtained  in  abundance  without  forcing, 
has  lately  built  a house  expressly  for  this  variety,  and  in  almost 
every  good  garden  in  the  country  young  canes  will  be  planted  during 
the  nresent  autumn. 

jj^Now  ~that  £Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat  is  in  course  of  distri- 
bution we  must  cease  to  re- 
gard it  as  in  course  of  pro- 
bation. Its  character  is 
established,  its  fame  secured, 
and  we  confess  a feeling  of 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  having 
been  enabled  to  assist  in  giv- 
ing publicity  to  the  merits  of 
so  valuable  an  acquisition. 
With  these  remarks  we  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a figure 
of  a portion  of  a bunch  which 
measured  11  inches  in  length 
by  10  inches  across  the  shoul- 
ders. The  artist  has  depicted 
the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
berries  admirably,  but  he  has 
not  represented  the  foot- 
stalks and  receptacles  suffi- 
ciently stout  to  be  quite 
truthful. 


Mrs.  Pince' s Black  Muscat  (Portion  of  Bunch). 


Fungi  abound  everywhere 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  many 
kinds  that  would  furnish  palat- 
able and  wholesome  dishe3  are 
rejected  through  the  common  but 
not  unreasonable  fear  of  poison. 
Mr.  Hardwicke,  of  Piccadilly,  has 
just  published  two  large  coloured 
sheets  of  figures  of  fungi,  one 
sheet  comprising  the  edible,  the 
other  the  poisonous  kinds.  They 
are  from  drawings  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith,  who  has  most  happily  hit 
the  characters,  so  that  they  may 
be  quickly  identified  when  found. 
A volume  of  letterpress  accom- 
panies the  plates.  ¥e  earnestly 
recommend  the  introduction  of 
the  book  and  plates  into  every 
school- room  in  the  country,  and 
into  every  reading  room,  garden 
library,  and  wherever  else  a ques- 
tion may  be  likely  to  arise  respect- 
ing the  wholesomeness  of  a fungus. 

European  Plants  for  Australia.- — Dr.  F.  Mueller,  of  the  Melbourne 
Botanic  Gardens,  writes  as  follows  to  Dr.  Berthold  Seemann  : — “ I should 
like  to  introduce,  not  only  to  the  Lagoon  in  our  botanic  gardens  and  its 
banks,  but  also  to  suitable  localities  in  our  mountain  glens,  lakes,  &c.,  some 
of  the  very  ornamental  European  swamp  and  other  plants  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned below,  or  of  others  of  similar  habits.  May  I,  therefore,  ask  your  kind 
assistance  in  begging  you  to  collect  for  me,  during  your  excursions,  seeds  (or 
living  plants,  if  readily  available),  and  forward  them  by  one  of  the  fast- 
sailing vessels  to  my  address.  In  exchange,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  send 
to  you  seeds  of  our  beautiful  Australian  plants.  To  indicate  the  class  of 
plants  specially  referred  to,  I would  name  the  following,  and  must  leave  it 
to  you  to  add  such  others  as  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  procure : 
Lychnis  Flos-cuculi,  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora,  L.  vulgaris,  Hottonia  palustris, 
Circaja  Lutetiana,  Paris  quadrifolia,  Glaux  maritima,  Butomus  umbellatus, 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Parnassia  palustris,  Stratiotes 
aloides,  Finguicula  vulgaris,  &e.  A collection  of  the  various  species  of 
Salix  and  Tubus  would  also  be  most  welcome.” 
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The  Reason — After  n second  deluge,  th  t lias  laid  flat  tlio  ripening  corn, 
we  have  accidentally  taken  up  from  a mass  of  papers  a cutting  from  a popular 
magazine,  wWch  was  sent,  to  us  somo  months  ago  for  insertion  in  these 
columns.  We  produce  it  now , in  illustration  of  the  doctrine  to  which  men 
of  scientific  experience  cling  tenaciously,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  predict  the  weather  more  than  a few  days,  or  at  the  utmost  a week,  in 
advanco  : — “ The  People's  Magazine  predicts  that  the  coming  summer  will  be 
one  of  the  hottest  on  record,  the  deduction  being  made  from  the  following 
axioms  established  by  T)r.  ICirwan  : First,  that  when  there  has  been  no  storm 
before  or  after  the  spring  equinox,  the  ensuing  summer  is  generally  dry,  at 
least  five  times  out  of  six.  Secondly,  that  when  a storm  happens  from  any 
easterly  point,  cither  on  the  19th,  20th,  or  21st  of  March  (the  equinox),  the 
succeeding  summer  is  generally  dry  four  times  in  five.  Thirdly,  that  when 
a storm  arises  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  of  March,  and  not  before , in  any 
point,  tho  succeeding  summer  is  generally  dry  four  times  in  five.  Fourthly, 
that  if  there  be  a storm  from  S.W.  or  W.S.W.  on  the  19th,  20th,  or  22nd  of 
March,  the  succeeding  summer  is  generally  wet  five  times  in  six,”  &c.,  &c., 
Sic.  Any  of  our  readers  curious  in  this  matter  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  the  Floral  World  of  November,  1866  (p.  322),  we  pointed  to  the  great 
probability  of  1867  proving  a bad  season,  but  there  was  no  admixture  of 
prediction  with  the  statement,  and  we  begin  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  pre- 
dictions, come  from  whom  they  may,  if  they  attempt  to  overpass  a period  of 
five  to  seven  days  in  the  future,  deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt. 

Nieremberqia  rivularis,  beautiful  alike  for  its  fresh  green  leaves  and 
pure  white  salver-shaped  flowers,  promises  to  prove  quite  hardy  in  this 
country.  For  this  we  were  not  quite  prepared,  yet  it  is  consistent  with 
the  geography  of  the  plant.  As  it  is  easily  propagated,  we  hope  those  who 
have  strong  plants  will  at  once  plant  them  out,  to  remain  for  the  winter,  and 
at  the  same  time  take  a few  cuttings  to  make  plants  to  keep  through 
winter  under  glass.  It  will  be  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  pleasing  of  all 
known  bedding  plants,  and,  if  quite  hardy,  one  of  the  most  valuable. 

Sale  at  Bristol. — A sale  of  a portion  of  tbe  stock,  together  with  a 
series  of  plant-houses,  of  the  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Bristol,  is  announced 
for  the  19th  of  August  and  five  following  days,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
proaching expiration  of  Messrs.  Garraway  and  Co.’s  lease.  The  catalogue 
comprises  selections  of  azaleas,  camellias,  amaryllis,  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
ferns,  palms,  and  other  first- class  subjects. 

In  the  Regulations  for  the  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Manchester  on 
the  27th  and  four  following  days,  it  is  announced  that  “ Sale  prices  may  be 
affixed  to  the  objects  exhibited.”  This  is  a good  regulation,  and  might  be 
much  more  generally  adopted  than  it  is.  It  appears  that  some  intending 
exhibitors  are  in  doubt  as  to  when  the  plants  may  be  removed.  They  will 
find  a regulation  to  this  effect,  “ The  objects  exhibited  may  be  removed  after 
six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  31st  of  August.”  Entries  close 
on  the  17th. 

The  extent  of  land  under  potato  cultivation  in  France  is  2,040,364  acres; 
in  Austria  it  is  1,308,148  acres;  in  Ireland,  1,050,412  acres;  in  Bavaria, 
649,735  acres  ; in  Great  Britain,  498,843  acres ; in  Belgium,  369,850  acres  ; 
in  Sweden,  334,000  acres  ; in  Holland,  265,987  acres ; in  Wurtemberg, 
167,948  acres  ; and  in  Denmark  proper,  69,176  acres. 

A great  variety  of  plants  foreign  to  France  have  sprung  up  under  the 
walls  and  around  the  buildings  in  the  Park,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been 
conveyed  to  Paris  in  packages  from  various  countries  for  the  Exhibition. 
Especially  around  the  house  of  “ Gustavus  Wasa”  several  plants  may  be 
seen  which  are  peculiar  to  the  country  of  that  monarch. 

The  City  Press  of  last  week  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a flower  show 
held  in  the  girls’  parochial  schoolroom  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Fleet  Street,  when 
Messrs.  Broome  and  Dale,  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  acted  as  judges,  and  the 
rector  distributed  tbe  prizes.  Amongst  the  objects  exhibited  special  mention 
is  made  of  an  india-rubber  tree,  also  of  rhubarb,  potatoes,  and  hop  plants, 
besides  the  usual  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  musk  plants,  all  of  which  were 
grown  by  poor  people,  mostly  children,  in  the  narrow  ways  that  lie  behind 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand. 


THE  SEMPERV1VUMS  AND  SEDUMS  : A WORD  ON 
THEIR  CULTIVATION,  WITH  A SELECTION  OF  THE 
REST  OF  THE  HARDY  SORTS. 

Of  all  families  of  hardy  plants,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  the  most  neglected.  In  fact,  although  some  of  them  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  singular  of  all  known  plants,  there 
are  many  horticulturists  who  do  not  know  a sole  species,  except  it 
happen  to  be  the  house-leek.  People  have  rockworks,  it  is  true, 
and  a poor  hand  they  make  of  them  as  a rule,  generally  substi- 
tuting free-growing  weedy  plants  instead  of  such  things  as  the 
best  of  these  Sempervivums,  which  are  of  all  others  most  suitable 
for  the  choice  rockwork.  Rut  this  is  not  the  end  of  their  advan- 
tages. They  are  amongst  the  hardiest  of  all  plants,  standing  any 
weather,  though  generally  grown  in  pots,  and  living  even  in  smoky 
London,  where  many  things  the  people  generally  think  much  more 
hardy  and  vigorous  perish  in  no  time.  There  is  not  a window-sill 
in  London  to  which  the  light  of  the  sun  can  occasionally  penetrate 
on  which  they  may  not  be  grown,  either  in  pots  or  boxes,  while  in 
all  open  gardens  they  merely  require  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  “left  to  nature.”  To  the  cottage  or  garden  of  the  poorest  they 
will  lend  an  interest;  any  of  our  largest  gardens  would  be  improved 
by  their  presence,  suitably  arranged  and  associated.  Generally  it 
is  rare  to  see  them  in  cultivation,  but  lately  a splendid  species,  S. 
californica,  has  come  into  use  as  a first-class  hardy  edging  plant, 
and  a few  of  our  nurserymen  happily  possess  stocks,  so  that  no 
reader  need  be  in  want  of  some  to  make  a beginning  with ; and 
doubtless  some  day  a large  proportion  of  our  nurserymen  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  cultivate  this  neat  and  interesting  class. 
We  will  now  give  a selection,  premising  it  with  the  remark  that 
our  selection  is  not,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  one  from  books, 
but  from  actual  experience  with  a great  number  of  the  species. 
We  will  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  best  kinds  solely,  but  enume- 


rate all,  or  nearly  all,  in  cultivation,  indicating  the  best  kinds  with 
an  asterisk.  This  is  desirable  for  two  reasons : nearly  all  the 
species  are  worth  growing,  all  are  neat  and  pretty,  and  if  we 
omitted  half  those  in  cultivation  our  work  might  not  meet  the 
wants  of  those  with  wider  range  of  selection  than  ourselves. 

Almost  the  same  remarks  apply  exactly  to  the  very  neat  and  in- 
teresting Sedum  family,  and  therefore  we  will  not  repeat  anything 
in  the  same  strain,  but  furnish  lists  of  the  cultivated  species  of 
both  famines,  beginning  with  the  Sedum,  as  it  has  the  first  place 
in  the  orthodox  botanical  order  of  things.  For  all  rockwork  the 
family  is  indispensable,  while  occasionally  they  furnish  a first-class 
plant  for  the  fronts  of  borders,  as  in  the  case  of  Elegans,  Kam- 
tschaticum,  and  Pulchellum. 

The  Sedums. 

A list  of  the  species  in  cultivation  in  Rritish  gardens,  with  the 
best  kinds  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*) : — 


Sedum  acre 

* „ variegatum ; golden 

tinge  on  shoots 
aizoides 
Aizoon 
albescens 
album 

„ turgidum 
altaicum 

„ sibiricum 
abissimum 
auglicum 

* Anacampseros 
arboreum 

„ monstrosum 
asiaticum 
aureum 
Branni 

* brevifolium  ; rather  tender, 

but  very  pretty 
Beyrichianum 
coeruleum 

* corsicum 

* cruentum 
crueiatum 
cyaneum 

* dasyphyllum 
dentatum 
denticulatum 

* elegans 
elongatum 

* Ewersii 
Fabaria 

fab&rium  of  C.  Lemaire;  the 
floe,  new,  and  strong  her- 
baceous species 
Forsterianum 

* farinosum  ; tender,  but  very 

pretty 

* glaucum 

„ monstrosum 
grandifolium 

* hispanicum 


Sedum  hispidum 
ibericum 
involucratum 
Jacquini 

* Kamtschaticum 
libanoticum 
littoreum 
Lydium  ? 

* monregalense 
maximum 

* multiceps 
neglectum 
ochroleucum 
orientale 
paltens 

* pallidum ; very  good 
pulchrum 

* pulchellum  ; very  pretty 
American  species 

populifolium 

„ majus 
reflexum 

/ „ collinum 

rupestre 

* sempervivoides 
sexangulare 
sexfidum 
Sieboldii 

,,  variegatum 

spectabile 
speciosum 

* spurium  ; very  pretty 
stellatum;  distinct  colours 
Stephani 
Telepbium 
telephioides 
teretifolium 
ternatum 
triangulare 


vulosum 
virens 
* Verlotti 

Wallichianum 

The  Sempekvivums. 


A list,  with  the  best  kinds  marked  (* 


Sempervivum  acuminatum 
anomalum 

* arachnoideum 

* „ majus 
arenaiium 

* 88simile 

* Brauni ; light  green 
canesceos 

Ci  tyledon 
ciliatum 

* californicum 

dioicum  ; large  and  good 

Funkii 

glaucum 

* globiferum  ; very  large 

and  fine 
grandiflorum 
Heuffelli 


♦Sempervivum  hirtum 
juratum 
Mettenianum 
molle 
montanum 
Neilrichii 

* piliferum 

* Pittoni 
Pomelli 
Requiem 
ruthenicum 

* 8oboliferum 

* stenopetalum 
tabulare 

tectorum  var.  rusticum 
urbicum 
velutinum 
villosum 


It  should  be  observed  that  the  above  are  authentic  lists  of  the 
kinds  really  identified,  and  that  there  is  no  family  in  which  mistakes 
of  nomenclature  are  so  likely  to  be  made.  We  finish  with  a few 
observations  on  kinds  of  Sempervivum  not  in  cultivation  in 
England,  or  but  very  rare.  They  are  as  follows,  and  should  be  laid 
hold  of  by  our  readers  whenever  they  have  a chance,  as  they  are 
very  good : — 


Sempervivum  Doellianum,  very  neat 
bar  bntulum,  slightly  tomentose, 
und  very  pretty 

pilosello,  ciliated  edge ; very 
good 

tectorum  var.  rusticum,  very 
good 

Connollii,  very  largo  and  good 
Vcrlotlii,  good  and  distinct 
Sohleann,  v<  ry  good  and  distinct 
Boutigriiunii,  also  very  good, 
distinct,  und  large 
olllne,  A 1 


Sempervivum  violaoeum,  distinct 
assimile,  very  good 
caloareum,  fine 
fimbriatum,  very  good 
albidum,  neat 

aoboliferum,  if  true,  is  ono  of 
the  best,  with  large  rosettes, 
surrounded  by  young  ones  of 
a pink  tinge 

piliferum  of  Jordan,  very  good 
With  those  Umbilicus  clnysauihus 
should  bo  associated. 
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BEDDING  GERANIUMS.— No.  XLII. 

The  orenmy  leaved  varieties,  the  vaiu koated  far  excellence  of 
No.  XL.  (elas9  4),  are  very  curiously  planted  in  the  circle  that  opens 
close  beside  my  garden  sanctum.  They  form  a circle  cut  through 
nt  two  opposite  sides,  with  n circular  bed  of  blue  lobelia  within, 
the  variegates  forming  two  semicircles  beyond,  and  they  have  for 
relief  front  lines  of  the  variegated  Daetylis  I It  is  about  the  coolest 
bit  of  colouring  possible— a centre  bed  all  blue,  and  two  outer 
semicircles  all  white ; but  it  is  pleasant,  for  there  are  green 
trees  all  round  and  about,  and  the  only  remark  proper  to  the 
case  would  be,  “ What  a queer  taste  ! ” Now  there  is  reason  in 
roasting  of  eggs,  the  adage  says,  though  I never  could  see  it,  for  1 
never  did  roast  eggs.  I once  tried  to  bake  some  on  the  sly,  in 
“ the  days  when  hope  and  life  were  young,”  and  they  burst  and  spilt 
their  contents  among  the  hot  embers, — and  contributed  a most  ele- 
gant varnish,  or  a sort  of  gutta-percha  coating  to  some  potatoes 
that  were  put  into  the  same  embers  to  keep  them  company.  Like 
many  other  strange  things,  it  admits  of  explanation ; but  to 
explain  it  from  beginning  to  end  will  require  about  half  a dozen 
folio  volumes,  which  I have  not  time  to  write  just  now.  But  I’ll 
tell  you  the  use  of  the  scheme.  The  Dact,yli3  affords  a great  semi- 
circle on  each  side,  of  a constant  tone  of  gray  or  whitish  vegetation, 
and  with  this  constant  tone  in  a great  mass  all  the  characters  of 
the  variegates  behind  it  are  quickly  discernible ; the  Daetylis  be- 
comes in  fact  a point  of  reference  for  the  eye,  and  it  helps  to  show 
instanter  the  intensity  of  white  in  any  particular  geranium,  or  the 
depth  of  cream,  the  tendency  of  cream  to  pass  to  pale  sulphur,  and 
all  the  intermediate  stages.  It  is  a sort  of  standard  of  comparison, 
and  its  dwarf  spreading  habit  eminently  fits  it  to  serve  as  a means 
of  constant  comparison  ; and  this  is  the  pith  of  the  history  that 
may  be  written,  if  I live  long  enough — say  about  the  year  1900 
perhaps,  or  perhaps  not.  In  the  circle  there  are  72  varieties,  all 
of  the  creamy  or  white  edged  kinds,  and  amongst  them  the  one  to 
be  taken,  on  the  wreck  and  crush  hypothesis,  according  to  my  taste 
and  judgment  of  such  matters,  is  Daybreak.  I have  carefully 
compared  this  with  Flower  of  Spring  and  Silver  Chain ; the  first 
of  these  two  inclines  more  to  cream  colour,  the  second  is  nearest 
like  daybreak  of  any  in  the  series,  and  all  three  are  good.  I find 
in  Daybreak  these  special  qualities, — free  growth,  leaf  not  more 
wrinkled  than  other  good  varieties,  and  frequently  convex,  which 
is  better  than  concave ; the  margin  is  irregular,  but  it  always  shows 
a large  breadth  of  creamy  white.  If  a choice  must  be  made 
between  Flower  of  Spring  and  Silver  Chain,  then  undoubtedly 
Silver  Chain  is  the  best,  and  only  a shadow  in  point  of  merit 
below  Daybreak.  If  I had  to  choose  a second  to  Daybreak  for  my 
own  keeping,  it  would  be  Rosette,  for  this  would  give  me  another 
shade  of  leaf,  and  an  altogether  different  flower.  The  growth  of 
Rosette  is  compact  and  dwarf,  yet  not  wanting  in  vigour  ; the  leaf 
is  much  wrinkled,  but  generally  inclines  to  convexity,  the  margin 
is  broad  clear  whitish  cream,  or  creamy  white,  with  the  shadow  of 
a pink  zone ; the  flowers  are  a delicate  shade  of  pink.  A fine 
plant  of  Rosette  in  a pot  is  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  refined 
objects  possible  in  all  the  range  of  bedding  geraniums  ; and  when 
bedded  there  is  not  so  strong  a reason  for  removing  the  flowers  as 
in  the  case  of  variegates  with  scarlet  flowers.  I shall  now  go 
round  and  pick  out  a few  good  ones.  Oriana  grows  very  compact — ■ 
I find  a plant  as  round  as  a ball,  though  in  a quite  shady  part  of 
the  ring ; the  colour  approximates  very  nearly  to  sulphur  ; it  is 
at  all  events  as  deep  as  the  richest  Devonshire  cream,  and  the 
spare,  starry,  yellowish  green  disk  shades  into  the  margin,  pro- 
ducing an  intermediate  tint : its  distinctness  is  one  point  in  its 
favour,  and  its  peculiar  hue  adapts  it  well  for  showing  up  a line 
of  blue,  or  indeed  for  relief  to  any  positive  colour.  Silver  Queen 
is  intermediate  in  tint  between  Oriana  and  Silver  Chain  ; there 
is  much  sulphur  in  the  disk,  which  we  may  call  yellowish 
green ; the  margin  is  creamy  rather  than  white  ; the  leaf  is  pecu- 
liarly round,  not  much  wrinkled,  and  generally  inclined  to  a 
shield-like  convexi  y ; a robust  grower,  but  compact,  well-behaved, 
and  effective.  Lady  Palmerston  I like,  though  it  is  of  the  Bijou 
type,  and  the  leaves  are  rather  cupped,  which  is  a fault  ; but  the 
rosy  pink  flowers  are  plentilully  produced,  and  a bed  of  it  is  chaste, 
pleasing,  lively,  and  it  makes  an  attractive  pot-plant.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  first-rate.  Flower  of  the  Day  is  far  in  arrear  of 
many  newer  kinds  in  respect  of  quality,  but  it  is  a good  serviceable 
thing,  and  keeps  its  place  in  all  public  gardens,  by  its  ability  to 
withstand  dust  and  its  free  habit  of  growth.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  great  places,  where  they  have  a stock  of 
an  old  thing  like  this,  they  go  on  using  it  for  the  simple  leason 
that  they  have  a stock,  though  if  they  had,  or  could  quickly  obtain, 
a sufficiency  of  some  other  kind,  better  in  many  respects,  they 
would  give  up  the  old  one.  Another  reason  for  the  favour  shown 
to  some  old  things  in  great  places  is  that  they  are  used  to  them, 
and  do  not  readily  take  to  better  things.  Nevertheless  I put 
Flower  of  the  Day  in  the  rank  of  reliable  serviceable  varieties,  and 
jve  must  not  jet  kick  it  out  of  the  select  list,  St.  Clair  is  good. 
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the  flowers  especially,  but  the  clean  creamy  leaves  are  the  proper 
criterion  of  its  merit.  The  Variegated  Stellas  number  some  Iia'f- 
dozen  now,  and  all  very  much  alike,  and  nil  beautiful,  clean,  slow- 
growers,  with  objectionable  cup-shaped  leaves.  I was  about  to 
forget  Silver  Nosegay,  Snowflake,  and  Venus,  all  good.  I think 
we  may  very  well  stop  nt  this  point.  We  have  enough,  certainly, 
for  suiting  every  taste  and  every  soil  nnd  climate  where  variegates 
can  be  grown  nt  all.  Amongst  the  new  ones,  we  have  one  of  very 
fine  quality,  and  a decided  advance  on  Daybreak.  It  is  labelled 
“ 40  J.  J.  Chater.”  A small  plant  turned  out  of  a thumb  in  May 
is  now  a foot  across,  branching  from  the  bottom,  the  leaves  showing 
a large  proportion  of  white,  nnd  the  plant  conspicuous  in  the  circle 
of  72  by  its  distinct  bright  character  and  contour.  From  the 
same  source  we  have  a remarkable  variety,  labelled  “ 147  J.  J.  C.” 
It  is  hatefully  coarse,  with  huge  Bijou-like  leaves,  most  of  which 
are  cupped,  the  disk  dark  green,  the  margin  white  as  snow. 

And  this  coarse  brute  of  Chater’s  brings  us  to  consider  the  bad 
ones,  and  I place  Bijou  front  in  this  series ; for,  though  beautiful, 
and  when  old  exceedingly  free  to  flower,  it  will  not,  as  a variegate, 
bear  comparison  with  the  good  ones  named  above.  My  old  plants 
of'  Bijou  have  made  shoots  a foot  long  this  season.  As  plants  they 
are  grand,  but  for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  variegates  are 
usually  put,  this  is  about  the  last  I should  choose.  I would  never 
have  it  while  Daybreak  or  Flower  of  Spring  were  to  be  had.  Bijou 
will  be  swept  out  of  the  garden  this  season,  with  a hundred  or  two 
others  that  are  condemned.  In  the  list  of  the  condemned  I find 
Argus,  which  is  not  clean  ; Perfection,  not  enough  variegation,  and 
too  rank  a grower,  but,  like  Bijou,  fine  for  scarlet  flowers  ; Culford 
Beauty,  curly  and  coarse ; Hendersonii,  curly,  coarse,  and  colour- 
less ; Queen  of  Queens,  not  so  good  as  when  it  first  came  out — time 
has  made  a weed  of  it ; Meteor,  good,  but  no  special  character  ; 
Attraction,  marred  by  the  inconspicuous,  almost  dirty  zone  when 
it  grows  freely;  Countess  of  Warwick,  same  objection  as  the  last — 
remember,  both  are  good  in  pots,  and  to  breed  from  ; Mrs.  Hoyle, 
a bad  form  of  Perfection  ; Mountain  of  Light,  a poor  grower ; 
Mountain  of  Snow,  not  showy  enough  for  the  present  day  ; Bril- 
liant, nothing  for  leaves,  and  in  other  respects  beaten  by  Brilliantis- 
sima,  which  can  be  bought  now  for  a shilling. 

There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  geraniums  that  very  few 
are  acquainted  with,  aud  yet  it  may  be  explained  in  a word.  All 
the  variegated  kinds,  including  such  as  we  are  now  especially 
dealing  with,  and  all  others,  whether  popularly  known  as  bicolors  or 
tricolors,  are  of  compound  constitution : in  every  leaf  there  are 
two  or  three  classes  of  cells,  which  extend  and  multiply  in  different 
ratios.  When  we  see  young  plants  in  pots,  we  see  perhaps  flat 
leaves,  and  we  say,  “ This  is  perfection.”  We  plant  them  out,  they 
acquire  increased  vigour,  some  part  of  the  leaf  grows  faster  than 
another  part,  and  the  leaf  ceases  to  be  flat.  There  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule  ; it  applies  to  Mrs.  Pollock,  Luna,  Flower  of  the  Day, 
United  Italy ; to  one  and  all  alike  free  growth  always  adds  to  their 
imperfections,  though  it  may,  and  usually  does,  increase  their 
attractiveness.  The  variegates  proper,  such  as  come  into  class  4 of 
our  system,  are  the  most  subject  to  become  cupped,  or  convex, 
or  wrinkled,  because  between  the  green  disk  and  the  white  margin 
there  is  greater  antagonism,  or  rather  greater  difference  in  degrees 
of  vigour,  than  between  any  two  classes  of  cells  in  the  leaves  of 
other  varieties. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  is  this,  that  free  growth 
always  increases  the  darkness  of  the  zones.  A rich  soil  will  add  to 
the  aggregate  of  black  in  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  give  greater  effect  to 
the  red  and  yellow  thereby.  A rich  soil  will  fully  develop  the 
dark  but  generally  obscure  zone  in  Countess  of  Warwick  or  A' trac- 
tion, and  spoil  them  both.  A rich  heavy  soil  will  so  increase  the 
black  and  diminish  the  red  in  United  Italy  as  to  make  it  almost 
worthless  ; to  show  its  proper  colours  at  their  best,  United  Italy 
should  be  in  a bed  of  light,  fresh,  rather  poor  soil,  raised  above  the 
level ; but  to  make  the  best  of  Mrs.  Pollock  a generous  soil  should 
be  used,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  colours.  Geraniums  of  every  kind 
are  more  healthy,  and  flower  more  abundantly,  if  the  beds  are  raised 
a foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  the  general  level  of  the  ground — - 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  such  as  are  of  delicate  constitution. 
I can  grow  United  Italy  so  that  it  shall  glitter  with  shades  of 
creamy  white  and  carmine,  or  show  so  much  of  black  as  to  be  un- 
sightly. When  in  heavy  and  well  manured  ground  the  black  comes 
out  prominently,  and  the  leaves  become  deeply  cupped  ; hence  it 
frequently  happens  that  people  condemn  it  as  worthless,  after  having 
themselves  taken  pains  to  spoil  it.  S.  H. 


When  is  a forcing-frame  like  a pigtail  that  always  gets  in  your  way?— 
When  it’s  a-quene-cumberiDg  vou.  N.B.  This  joke,  raised  from  a frame, 
is  naturally  a little  forced. — Fun. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  the  well-known  Chelsea  nurserymen,  have  in- 
troduced a new  pea  this  season.  In  recognition  of  the  eminent  services  of 
our  well-beloved  Cole  and  Co.^and  to  preserve  a name  the  world  would  not 
willingly  let  die,  they  have  named  their  new  variety  The  Brompton  Boilepj, 
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CYPERUS  ALTERNIFOLIUS  YARIEGATA. 

Cyperus  ALTERNiroLius  has  been  known  in  English  gardens 
since  1781,  when  it  was  first  introduced  from  Madagascar,  where, 
in  common  with  the  Lattice-leaf  plant  ( Ouvirandria ) and  other 
valued  inhabitants  of  our  stoves,  it  is  an  abundant  river  weed. 
It  takes  its  specific  name,  “ alternifolius,”  from  the  alternate  ar- 
rangement of  its  leaves  ; and  its  generic  name  “ Cyperus  ” carries 
us  at  once  into  the  great  family  of  sedges,  to  which  it  properly 
belongs  in  the  natural  arrangement  of  plants.  The  sedges 
( Cyperacece ) may  be  collectively  considered  as  plants  removed  one 
degree  in  the  order  of  structure  from  the  grasses  ( Graminacece ). 
Many  of  them  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  grasses  by  unbotanical 
wayfarers  when  traversing  an  English  waste,  the  British  species 
being  usually  much  more  grass- like  than  those  of  exotic  origin. 
The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Cyperus  family  are  the  following : 
the  leaves  are  usually  hard  and  rigid,  sometimes  sharp  as  a razor 
at  the  edges  ; the  stems  are  usually  solid,  not,  as  in  grasses,  hol- 
low and  jointed ; the  flowers  of  our  British  species  of  Carex  are 
distinctly  unisexual,  the  males  presenting  themselves  in  cone-like 
catkins,  the  females  in  elegant  feathery  plumes.  There  are  other 
points  of  distinction,  less  obvious  in  their  nature,  and  respecting 
which  I must  refer  the  reader  to  some  good  botanical  work ; I have 
simply  pointed  out  a few  in  order  to  correct,  without  giving  offence, 
those  cultivators  who  persist  in  regarding  the  plant  now  under 
consideration  as  one  of  the  grasses.  In  the  order  to  which  this 
plant  belongs,  it  has  for  congeners  our  British  species  of  Cyperus, 
Scirpus,  Eriophorum  (the  well-known  “cotton  grass  ”),  and  the 
exotic  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  the  very  elegant  Isolepis  gracilis,  which 
is  almost  a true  Scirpus,  and  several  other  plants  of  less  repute. 
The  variegated  form  of  this  Cyperus  is  of  quite  recent  introduction, 
and  it  is  of  this  form  alone  that  I intend  now  to  speak. 

There  are  few  plants  of  modern  introduction  which  really  deserve 
more  attention  than  this.  Its  graceful  beauty  justly  gives  it  claim 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  fine-foliage  plants, 
and  yet  we  seldom  see  it  either  grown  as  a fine  specimen  or 
luxuriating  with  that  degree  of  vigour  which  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  its  peculiarly  high  and  characteristic  elegance.  An 
unhappy  stunted  form  of  growth,  with  almost  every  alternate  leaf 
diverging  from  the  true  character,  is  the  general  aspect  of  plants 
one  is  accustomed  to  see,  both  at  exhibitions  and  in  private 
gardens  ; and  in  the  hands  of  manipulators,  too,  whose  other  per- 
formances would  lead  us  to  expect  better  results. 

There  are  two  reasoas  to  account  for  this  failure  : in  the  one 
case  a better  knowledge  is  required  of  the  peculiar  requirements 
and  habits  of  this  charming  exotic  sedge ; in  the  other  the  variety 
is  at  fault.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  forms  of  beautiful  plants, 
there  have  been  distributed  of  this  two  distinct  varieties.  One  is 
the  true  plant  as  imported,  and  increased  by  division  ; the  other, 
speaking  of  the  aggregate  as  one,  consists  of  seedlings  which  have 
been  raised  from  the  true  variety.  Young  plants,  propagated  from 
the  former  by  division,  always  retain  their  character,  which  is 
typical,  of  tall,  slender,  vittately-marked  footstalks,  surmounted  with 
a whorl  of  leaves  about  half-an-inch  broad  and  upwards  of  a foot  in 
length,  and  bearing  the  same  character  as  the  stems.  The  regular 
alternate  lines  of  pure  white  and  green,  together  with  the  pendulous 
habit  of  the  whorl  of  leaves,  gives  a well-handled  plant  a most 
refined  and  imposing  aspect.  Seedlings  seldom,  if  ever,  acquire 
this  beauty : their  habit  is  dwarfed,  the  leaves  generally  push  up 
green,  are  shorter,  with  the  markings  inconstant  and  indefinite,  and 
withal  are  plants  of  no  beauty  in  comparison  with  the  true  variety. 

I find  propagation  by  division  of  the  root  can  be  done  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  if  your  plants  are  rooted  by  the  month  of 
March  they  will  make  nice  plants,  bearing  from  four  to  six  good 
leaves,  by  the  following  autumn.  In  potting,  the  several  materials 
should  be  well  prepared  and  incorporated,  namely,  fibrous  peat, 
leaf-mould  one  year  old,  very  old  brick  mortar,  wood  charcoal 
reduced  to  powder,  potsherds  broken  very  fine,  and  very  sharp 
silver  sand,  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  pot  must  be  well 
drained,  and  a layer  of  cut  sphagnum  laid  upon  the  drainage,  upon 
which  place  the  ball  of  the  plant,  carefully  packing  the  material 
round,  and  pressing  the  mass  gently  to  render  all  firm.  The  plant 
should  then  be  put  into  a cool  division  of  the  stove,  where  plenty 
of  direct  light  is  secured.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  a too  great 
accumulation  of  chlorophyl — that  is  to  say,  a tendency  to  too  great 
an  accumulation  of  green  in  the  leaves.  This  plant  is  semi-aquatic, 
and,  with  free  and  unimpeded  drainage,  delights  in  moisture.  I find 
large  pans  filled  with  pebbles  and  water  to  the  rim,  in  which  the 
plant  should  be  placed,  most  beneficial.  The  moisture  imbibed  by 
those  roots  ramifying  amongst  the  drainage,  and  the  slow  and  con- 
stant evaporation  of  moisture  immediately  around  and  beneath  the 
leaves,  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  vigour,  and  thus  enhancing 
the  beauty  of  the  plant.  It  likewise  acts  as  an  antidote  to  all  kinds 
of  insects.  A moist  genial  atmosphere  must  be  secured  by  the 
free  use  of  the  syringe  throughout  the  summer,  und  until  the 
month  of  October,  when  atmospheric  moisture  must  bo  partially 


withheld,  and  the  plant  taken  off  the  moist  pebbly  pan,  and  kept 
drier  throughout  tbe  winter  or  resting  season.  It  is  when  in  this 
condition  that  the  plant  really  should  be  propagated.  The  ripe 
side  eyes,  if  judiciously  taken  off,  will  readily  root.  From  the 
specimen  in  my  possession,  and  which  has  received  high  honours 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  other  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions, I have  this  season  secured  upwards  of  two  hundred  fine 
young  plants,  all  possessing  those  charming  attributes  of  character 
of  which  my  specimen  is  characteristic.  — Ransley  Tanton, 
F.R.H.S.,  Nurseryman,  Epsom , Surrey. 


CONSTRUCTING  A VINERY.— No.  I. 

What  are  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a vinery  ? is  a question  so  often  asked,  that  I have  found  it 
necessary  to  go  fully  into  the  details  of  the  subject  in  order  to 
furnish  a useful  reply.  With  a view  of  making  the  subject  of 
general  interest,  I shall  treat  all  the  principal  points  under  separate 
headings,  giving  such  information  as  my  experience  has  afforded 
me. 

POSITION. 

As  a general  rule  a southern  aspect  is  considered  by  many  as  the 
best  under  any  circumstances  ; but  in  this  I must  beg  to  differ.  A 
south  aspect  is  eminently  adapted  for  those  who  do  not  force 
grapes,  or  indeed  for  those  who  do  not  start  their  vines  until 
February.  But  for  those  who  begin  forcing  in  November,  a south 
aspect  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  one  a point  more  eastward ; for 
this  reason,  the  house  that  stands  a point  to  eastward  secures 
earlier  in  the  day  the  sun’s  influence  when  our  dull  dark  November 
climate  admits  of  its  penetrating  the  dense  fogs  and  mists  which 
then  usually  abound.  By  securing  the  sun’s  influence  upon  the 
house  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  risen  in  the  horizon  to  distribute 
its  welcome  rays,  the  cultivator  is  enabled  to  give  air  early  in  the 
day,  to  dispel  the  stagnant  atmosphere  enclosed  in  the  house, 
which  every  one  knows  is  essent’al  to  the  health  of  the  vines. 
Moreover,  when  a house  is  so  placed  that  the  sun’s  rays  fall  upon 
it  soon  after  it  is  risen,  that  house  has  the  benefit  of  a greater 
amount  of  light  than  one  on  which  it  does  not  act  for  an  hour  later 
in  the  day ; for  the  sun  not  only  carries  in  its  rays  a certain  degree 
of  warmth  even  in  November,  but  it  also  furnishes  a great  amount 
of  light — and  a3  most  members  of  the  vegetable  world  succeed  best 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  supplied  them,  the  vine  being 
no  exception,  we  can  readily  understand  the  importance  of  so 
placing  an  early  vinery  that  it  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  that 
it  is  possible  to  secure  at  a time  of  year  when  our  climate  only 
gives  us  a limited  supply  of  daylight.  I might  properly  add  a 
note  on  the  importance  of  securing  the  sun’s  heat  early  in  the  day, 
and  how  it  gives  strength  and  substance  to  the  vines;  and  how 
much  more  agreeable  is  the  heat  so  obtained  for  all  vegetation  than 
any  that  can  be  supplied  artificially.  But  these  are  points  that  will 
appear  clear  to  every  unbiased  mind  without  any  arguments  of 
mine. 

I have  briefly  stated  above  that  for  later  forced  grapes  a south 
aspect  is  admirably  adapted,  and  so  it  is  for  those  not  forced  at 
all ; but  it  is  a folly  to  suppose  that  even  late  grapes  cannot  be 
grown  on  eastern  aspects.  All  they  require  is  a very  light  con- 
structed house,  and  a very  well  regulated  system  of  air  giving; 
that  is  to  say,  to  open  early  in  the  morning  and  shut  up  early  iu 
the  afternoon  : as,  for  instance,  houses  facing  south-east  will  bear 
shutting  up  at  3 p.m.,  while  on  a south  aspect  4.30  or  5 p.m.  will 
be  soon  enough. 

TIIE  WALLS. 

The  foundations  should  be  concreted  on  a firm  bottom,  and  the 
walls  not  less  than  nine  inches  thick ; fourteen  inches  would  be 
better  for  the  back  wall  of  a large  house,  or  range  of  houses.  For 
late  Iiouscb,  I like  the  front  wall  on  arches,  that  the  roots  may  work 
both  inside  and  out ; but  for  early  work  the  border  should  be  in- 
side the  house,  and  the  roots  confined  to  its  dimensions.  Brick 
piers  for  the  front  are  objectionable,  unless  they  are  placed  at  every 
three  feet,  and  an  extra  strong  wall-plate  to  carry  the  roof.  Where 
there  are  sliding  lights  on  the  roof,  the  back  wall  should  be  carried 
eighteen  inches  above  the  roof,  as  a sort  of  parapet.  This  affords 
great  shelter  from  the  nortli  winds  when  air  is  given  by  the  top 
lights ; it  also  breaks  off  the  rain,  and  is  a protection  against  a 
sudden  storm. 

DRAINAGE. 

To  secure  a proper  drainage  for  the  border  and  floor  of  the  house 
is  also  most  important,  as  well  as  to  take  away  the  water  from  the 
roof.  But  the  roof-water  should,  in  the  first  instance,  bo  conducted 
into  a tank  or  cistern  inside  the  house,  to  be  used  in  watering  the 
borders,  &c.,  an  overflow  being  provided  from  the  tank  to  the  drain, 
to  take  away  all  superfluous  water,  for  which  there  should  bo  a 
gradual  full  to  the  outlet,  that  there  bo  no  impediment  to  obstruct 
llio  water  in  its  course  away,  us  stagnant  water  is  l'atul  to  the  roots 
of  vines. 
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FLOOR  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

If  the  house  is  intended  for  very  early  work,  the  roots,  as  above 
stnted,  must  be  all  inside,  and  the  border  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  n wood  trellis,  that  when  the  operator  is  giving  the  necessary 
attention  to  his  vines  thorc  may  be  no  treading  upon  the  border,  which 
tends  to  render  the  soil  impervious  to  air  and  water.  These  trellises 
may  be  removed  after  the  grapes  are  thinned,  and  the  vines  require 
less  attention,  except  a line  of  them  through  the  centre,  or  where 
there  is  most  traffic,  as  the  border  will  be  all  the  better  for  not  being 
covered  up  longer  than  necessary.  If  the  roots  are  partly  inside 
and  partly  outside,  then  a wood  trellis  to  walk  upon  as  a pathway 
will  suffice,  taking  care  to  fork  up  lightly  any  footsteps  that  may 
from  time  to  time  be  made  upon  that  portion  of  the  border  not 
covered.  A wood  trellis  is  to  be  preferred  to  either  a stone  or  tile 
paving,  as  it  admits  of  a more  even  distribution  of  air  and  water  to 
the  roots. 

MODE  OF  HEATING. 

Unquestionably,  for  large  houses,  hot  water  is  the  best,  but  for  a 
small  single  house  a flue  is  not  to  be  despised.  For  a house  thirty 
feet  by  twelve  a flue  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  I should  advise 
that  a flue  be  used,  unless  there  are  other  houses  in  close  connexion 
with  it.  In  this  last  case  a saddle  boiler,  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  four-inch  piping,  should  be  supplied.  The  quantity  of  piping  re- 
quired to  heat  a house  of  a certain  size  depends  entirely  upon  the 
time  it  is  intended  to  commence  forcing  the  vines.  For  a house 
thirty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  four  four-inch  pipes  will  be 
necessary  if  the  vines  are  started  in  November ; but  if  forcing  is 
not  commenced  until  the  1st  of  March,  then  two  four-inch  pipes  will 
do.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  a flue — that  is  to  say,  the 
earlier  the  forcing,  the  greater  length  of  flue  will  be  required. 

inside  versus  outside  borders. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I have  given  the  preference  to  inside 
borders  for  very  early  forcing  houses,  not  because  I prefer  them  to 
properly  heated  and  constructed  outside  borders,  but  I have  re- 
commended them  in  this  case  because  they  are  more  simple  in 
making,  and  of  less  expense,  and  when  properly  managed  they 
answer  every  purpose.  A good  chambered  and  properly  heated 
outside  border,  with  every  requisite  appliance  for  protecting  the 
border  from  wet  and  cold  weather,  is  in  some  instances  better 
than  an  inside  one  ; but  borders  of  this  sort  add  considerably  to 
the  expense,  and,  from  what  I can  gather  from  the  communications 
of  those  asking  for  advice,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
them. 

In  my  next  communication  I propose  to  deal  with  the  making  of 
the  border;  meanwhile,  those  who  are  thinking  of  making  new  vine- 
borders  should  secure  at  once  the  principal  ingredients,  particularly 
a sufficient  quantity  of  the  top  spit  of  a good  mellow  fibrous  loam 
from  a pasture  field  or  a similar  spot.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  VERBENAS  IN  POTS. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  most  useful  local  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  with  no  probability,  at  least 
for  the  present,  of  ever  being  restored.  What  caused  them  to  decline  ? 
Perhaps  this  is  a question  not  so  difficult  to  solve.  If  we  take  a retro- 
spective view  of  their  rise  and  fall,  we  shall  find  that  their  decline  may  be 
traced  in  a degree  to  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  exhibitors  who 
were  considered  the  lions  of  the  show,  to  endeavour  to  monopolize  the 
prizes,  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  subjects  for  competition,  and 
thus  turn  the  whole  affair  into  a commercial  transaction,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  system  followed  at  our  large  horticultural  exhibitions.  Thus  the 
purpose  for  which  local  shows  are  established,  that  of  giving  encourage- 
ment to  many  exhibitors,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  productions,  is  de- 
parted from.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  originators  of  local 
shows,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  list  of  awards  were  framed,  aimed 
generally  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  their  own 
locality,  and  to  inspire  a spirit  of  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  the  growth 
of  their  several  products  among  gardeners.  All  gardens  are  not  alike  in 
size  and  accommodation  for  aiding  the  gardener  in  achieving  great  results 
in  connexion  with  the  several  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially 
those  which  require  a high  state  of  cultivation.  A gardener  may  be  con- 
versant with  all  the  requirements  for  producing  superior  cultivation,  and 
yet  not  have  the  means  to  aid  his  skill.  It  is  then  he  resorts  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  plants  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  that  govern 
his  operations;  and  local  shows  have  been  great  helps  in  developing  these 
resources,  by  offering  prizes  for  subjects  that  are  considered  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  the  schedules  of  our  leading  horticultural  exhibitions.  Amongst 
many  good  subjects  that  schedules  of  great  shows  do  not  recognise,  and 
which  ought,  therefore,  to  have  liberal  encouragement  at  local  exhibitions, 
the  verbena  as  a pot  plant  deserves  a leading  place. 

Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  this  paper 
respecting  the  individual  merits  of  the  several  varieties  of  verbenas. 
Having  within  the  last  week  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  several  of  the 
best  varieties  in  flower  at  Mr.  H.  Cannell’s,  The  Fuchsia  Nursery, 
Woolwich,  and  elsewhere,  of  which  I shall  speak  at  a future  period,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  I might  employ  my  pen  usefully  for  a short  while  in 
an  attempt  to  simplify  the  practice  of  producing  specimen  verbenas  in 
pots.  But  I must  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  in  the  issue  of  August 
the  3rd,  respecting  the  qualities  of  the  new  crimson  verbena,  the  King  of 
Bedders,  having  witnessed  a bed  of  it  in  full  bloom  in  the  garden  of  the 
successful  raiser,  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  — Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham 


Common.  As  a bedder,  it  wbh  flowering  in  profusion,  producing  a most 
brilliant  efreot.  In  tny  opinion,  it  is  far  in  advance  of  Admiral  Dundas  in 
colour  and  size  of  bloom,  bosidus  purtaking  of  a more  vigorous  habit.  It 
must  become  a general  favourito  os  it  becomes  better  known.  But  to 
return  to  their  value  as  pot  plants  for  ornamonting  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory when  in  flower.  For  that  purpose  they  are  fur  more  leiutiful 
subjeots  when  truioed  with  taste.  Of  courso  there  are  many  varieties 
which  are  not  suitablo  for  pot  culture, especially  those  which  partake  of  the 
habit  of  Purple  King.  In  selecting,  make  choico  of  those  which  produce 
largo  heads  of  bloom.  Distinctness  of  colour  is  another  thing  to  be 
observed,  so  ns  to  make  them  when  in  bloom  not  only  attractive,  but 
interesting.  The  present  is  the  season  for  choosing  your  sorts,  while  they 
are  in  flower,  and  in  doing  so  you  must  question  the  grower  as  to  their 
habits,  if  you  do  not  seo  sufficient  to  justify  you  in  your  choice  ; for  some- 
times valuable  varieties  are  overlooked  for  the  want  of  inquiry  as  to  their 
fitness  for  the  required  purposes.  For  selecting  plants,  the  present  time 
is  about  the  best  during  the  year,  because  most  of  the  plants  now  growing 
are  from  late  struck  outtings.  Such  being  the  case,  they  are  generally 
clean  and  healthy,  and  more  so  if  the  pots  have  been  plunged  in  any  cool 
materials  under  glass,  as  decayed  tan  or  leaves,  for  example.  Besides,  you 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  their  flowers,  they  being  more  decided  in 
colour  now  than  earlier  or  later  in  the  season. 

Having  procured  your  plants,  reduce  their  shoots,  if  long,  to  two  or  three 
eyes — the  object  being  to  keep  them  bushy  while  voung.  As  soon  as  the 
breaks  are  visible,  pot  them  into  five-inch  pots.  Use  plenty  of  drainage. 
The  soil  should  have  mixed  with  it  a fourth  of  silver  sand.  After  you  have 
shifted  them,  put  them  into  a cool  frame,  and  keep  shaded  from  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  midday  sun.  As  soon  as  you  consider  them  sufficiently 
rooted  in  the  new  soil,  uncover  them  during  the  day,  and  continue  to  stop 
the  shoots  as  they  may  require.  The  object  in  putting  them  under  glass 
is,  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  protected  from  heavy  rains.  Keep 
the  wood  as  short-jointed  as  possible  at  this  stage  of  their  growth,  by 
having  the  plants  always  near  the  glass,  and  freely  ventilated.  Do  not 
think  of  further  shifting  them  till  the  following  February.  The  moBt 
suitable  place  for  them  during  the  winter  is  the  top  shelf  of  a greenhouse, 
or  a pit  that  is  heated  by  hot  water  or  otherwise.  The  most  destructive 
enemy  they  have  to  contend  against  during  the  winter  months  is  damp, 
which  creates  mildew,  and  the  green-fly,  which,  if  allowed  to  gain  the 
ascendency,  will  soon  destroy  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant.  To  guard 
against  the  former,  give  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  ; and  as 
a preventive  to  the  ravages  of  the  mildew,  always  dust  the  plant  with 
powdered  sulphur  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  so  continue 
to  repeat  the  dusting  till  there  is  no  further  signs  of  its  presence.  Fumi- 
gation with  tobacco  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  the  green- 
fly ; and  by  way  of  economy,  if  the  other  plants  in  the  house  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  fumigated,  then  put  the  verbenas  into  a box  or  hand-light  for 
the  purpose,  and  when  you  consider  the  fly  on  them  destroyed,  give  the 
plants  a gentle  syringing,  after  which  replace  them  in  their  former  position. 
If  you  are  anxious  to  have  them  in  full  bloom  by  the  latter  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  you  must,  if  the  plants  are  thrifty,  shift  them  in  the 
month  of  February  into  their  flowering  pots ; and  that  you  may  get  them 
well  established  in  the  same,  let  their  pots  be  plunged  into  a mild  bottom 
heat.  They  will,  from  this  time  till  their  flower-buds  appear,  require 
to  be  grown  in  a warm  moist  atmosphere,  and  their  shoots  stopped  often, 
if  they  show  a disposition  to  become  long-jointed. 

As  regards  the  style  of  training,  that  is  a matter  of  taste.  I have  had 
them  trained  to  a balloon  trellis  with  good  effect,  and  equally  so  on  a flat 
surface,  with  a slight  rise  in  the  centre,  similar  to  the  mode  adopted  by 
the  growers  of  zonal  geraniums.  Thus  treated,  I have  seen  some  very 
large  plants  grown  in  nine-inch  pots,  and  literally  covered  with  bloom.  In 
their  final  potting  they  must  have  plenty  of  drainage;  any  kind  of  soil 
that  is  sweet,  and  of  a light  loamy  texture,  well  incorporated  with  decayed 
manure  or  leaf-mould,  with  some  silver  sand,  will  suit  them.  I have  been 
favoured  by  request  with  the  following  list  of  varieties,  as  being  the  best 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  who  grows  all  that  is  worthy 
of  being  cultivated  for  sale  : — 


Name. 

Harry  Law  

Queen  of  England  ... 

Fanny  Martin 

Antonia  

Leah  

Triomphe  de  Massiffs 
Madame  H.  Stenger . 
Earl  of  Radnor 

Unpire  

Mrs.  Turner  

Mauve  Queen  

Annie  (Cooling's)  ... 


Colour. 

Shaded  purple 

Salmon,  and  fiery  scarlet  centre... 

Clear  rose 

Rich  claret-crimson  

Pink,  white  eye  

Grand  blue 

Bright  scarlet  striped  with  white 

Rosy  scarlet  

Cerise-purple  

Pale  flesh 

Mauve 

Striped 


Remarks. 

Very  large  flower. 

Large,  smooth,  and  flat. 
Pleasing  flower. 

Fine  truss. 

Good  shape. 

Desirable  flower. 

Distinct  and  delicate. 

Free  bloomer. 

Largest  flower  in  cultivation. 
Splendid  variety. 

Very  fine. 

Finest  striped  ever  produced. 


John  F.  McElroy. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  KENT  AND 
BROWN,  AT  THE  SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
NATIONAL  PORTRAITS. 

I wish  to  offer  a few  remarks  respecting  the  portraits  of  two  landscape 
gardeners  now  on  view  at  the  Special  Exhibition  of  National  Pictures, 
South  Kensington,  namely,  William  Kent  and  Launcelot  Brown,  better 
known  as  “ Capability  Brown.” 

William  Kent  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  1685.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
coach-painter,  but,  aspiring  to  a higher  path,  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
thence,  aided  by  some  gentlemen  of  his  own  county,  proceeded  with  Mr. 
Talwin  to  Home,  where  he  studied  under  the  Chevalier  Luti,  and  gained 
the  second  prize  in  the  second  class  in  the  Academy.  His  first  resources 
failing,  he  found  a patron  in  Sir  W.  Wentworth,  and  finally  in  Lord  Bur- 
lington. With  this  Dobleman  he  returned  to  England,  and  resided  at  his 
bouse  as  a painter.  KeDt  was  painter  enough  to  appreciate  the  charms  of 
landscape;  he  was  bold  and  conceited  enough  to  dare  and  to  dictate,  and  more- 
over he  had  genius  sufficient  to  strike  out  a great  system  from  the  twilight 
of  imperfect  essays.  Mahometimagined  an  elysium,  but  Kent  created  many. 
It  is  said  that  Kent  frequently  declared  that  he  caught  his  taste  in  garden- 
ing from  the  perusal  of  Spenser’s  picturesque  descriptions;  but  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Walpole,  his  contemporary,  for  the  outlines  of  his  style  of 
design.  The  great  principles  on  winch  he  worked  were  perspective  and 
light  and  shade.  Groups  of  trees  broke  too  uniform  or  too  extensive  a 
lawn;  evergreens  and  woods  were  opposed  to  the  glare  of  the  champagne  ; 
and  where  the  view  was  less  fortunate,  or  so  much  exposed  as  to  be  seen 
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at  once,  he  blotted  out  Home  parts  by  thick  shades  to  create  variety,  or  to 
make  the  richest  scene  more  enchanting  by  reserving  it  to  a farther  ad- 
vance of  the  spec  tator.  Where  objects  were  wanting  he  introduced  tem- 
ples, &c.  ; but  he  especially  excelled  in  the  management  of  water  : the 
gentle  stream  was  taught  to  wind  ahout  at  its  pleasure,  and  where  inter- 
rupted by  different  levels  its  course  appeared  to  he  concealed  by  thickets, 
properly  interspersed,  and  it  glittered  again  at  a distance,  where  it  might  be 
supposed  naturally  to  arrive  ; its  sides  were  smoothed,  but  preserved  their 
meanderings.  His  ruling  principle  was  that  Nature  abhors  a straight  line. 
The  grounds  in  which  the  above  principles  were  most  strikingly  carried  into 
effect  were  those  of  Stowe,  near  Buckingham,  then  the  residence  of  Lord 
Cobham.  His  lordship  was  an  amateur  designer,  but  employed  Bridgman 
to  assist  him. 

Launcelot  Brown  was  born  in  Northumberland.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  as  kitchen  gardener  to  a gentleman  near  Woodstock.  He  after- 
wards moved  to  Stowe,  and  confined  bis  exertions  to  that  department. 
Lord  Cobham  recommended  him  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  appointed 
him  head-gardener  at  Wakefield  Lodge,  Northamptonshire,  where  his 
judicious  formation  of  a lake  first  brought  him  into  notice  as  a designer. 
Lord  Cobbam  still  continued  his  patron.  Among  other  places,  he  was 
employed  at  Blenheim,  where,  by  his  easy  completion  in  a week  of  one  of 
the  finest  artificial  lakes  in  the  world,  and  other  improvements,  he  rose  to 
the  height  of  popularity.  He  never  went  out  of  England,  neither  did  he 
ever  contract  to  execute  his  plans.  He  employed  assistants  to  draw  his 
designs.  “ Improvement,”  says  Loudon,  “was  the  passion  of  the  day,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a country  gentleman  who  did  not  consult  him.”  The 
leading  outlines  of  his  system  were  easily  copied,  and  imitators  innumerable 
arose  to  supply  the  demand  for  designs.  The  spade  and  axe  were  at  work  in 
every  estate,  and  so  rapidly  did  the  face  of  the  country  alter,  that  Sir  W. 
Chambers  declared  that,  if  the  mania  were  not  checked,  in  a few  years  more 
three  trees  would  not  be  found  in  a straight  line  from  the  Land’s  End  to 
the  Tweed  Whenever  consulted  upon  the  alterations  to  be  made  in  the 
grounds,  he  invariably  observed  that  there  were  “great  capabilities  about 
it hence  arose  the  nickname  of  “ Capability  Brown.”  Brown  possessed 
taste  to  comprehend  that  which  is  pleasing,  and  genius  sufficient  to 
obtain  in  some  of  his  designs  very  good  effect.  His  management  of  the 
water  at  Blenheim  can  never  be  excelled.  In  this  material  of  landscape 
he  was  most  excellent,  but  in  the  management  of  the  ground  he  was  less 
happy.  He  seldom  varied  in  his  plan.  His  declivities  were  all  softened 
into  gentle  slopes.  Plantations  belted  the  estate,  while  clumps  and  single 
trees  were  sprinkled  over  its  area.  These  were  planted  without  any  con- 
sideration or  object  which  taste  pointed  out  as  desirable.  That  he  was  not 
always  successful  is  most  certain ; it  must  be  allowed  that  he  undertook 
more  than  he  could  perform,  and  the  art  became  most  monotonous  ; and, 
as  Mr.  Loudon  says,  the  professor  required  no  further  examination  of  the 
ground  than  to  take  the  levels  for  forming  a piece  of  water,  which  water 
uniformly  assumed  one  shape  and  character,  and  differed  no  more  in 
different  situations  than  did  the  belt  and  the  clump. 

Brown  was  evidently  aimed  at,  under  the  name  of  Layout,  in  a novel 
entitled  Village  Memoirs,  published  in  1775,  in  which  he  is  represented 
as  a general  undertaker  of  gardens,  who  introduces  the  same  objects  at  the 
the  same  distances  in  all.  The  excellent  translation  of  Girardin  de  la  Com- 
posites des  Paysages  points  out  distinctly  the  correct  and  true  taste  in  de- 
signing. The  Picturesque  Tours  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  the  Essays  on  the  Picturesque, 
by  Mr.  Price,  and  The  Landscape,  by  Mr.  Payne  Knight, completed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Brunonian  Bystem  of  garden  design,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  better  fashions  that  now  prevail.  William  Giles. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
VERBENA. 

Looking  at  the  numerous  and  remarkably  diversified  varieties  of  Ver- 
bena which  now  adorn  our  plant-houses  and  flower-gardens,  or  at  the  still 
more  numerous  and  formidable  array  of  names  which  fill  large  sections  of 
nursery  sale  catalogues,  none  who  have  not  previously  ascertained  the  fact 
could  possibly  conceive  that  scarce  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the 
original  representatives  of  this  universally  admired  race  of  showiest 
summer  flowers  first  received  anything  like  general  cultivation  in  British 
gardens ; yet  such  is  unquestionably  the  case.  In  1826  Mr.  Pousette 
collected  seeds  of  several  verbenas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  he  transmitted  to  John  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Bignor  Park,  Petwortb, 
Sussex,  where,  under  the  management  of  his  gardener,  Mr.  John  Perry, 
the  first  flowered  in  May,  1827,  and  was  figured  from  a plant  grown  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  in  Sweet’s  “ Botanical 
Register”  of  the  following  year,  under  the  name  of  Verbena  Melindres, 
given  to  it  by  Lindley,  in  ignorance  that  it  had  been  previously  called  V. 
chamcedrifolia  in  Persoon’s  “ Synopsis  ” by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Jussieu,  a circumstance  which  led  to  a little  confusion,  in  consequence  of 
its  beiDg  known  under  both  theae  names  among  cultivators.  That  such 
a brilliant-coloured  and  neat-habited  plant  should  have  been  hailed  ns  a 
most  important  acquisition  was  nothing  more  than  what  might  have  been 
expected;  and  accordingly  it  became  the  popular  flower  of  the  day,  and 
was  eulogised  as  follows  in  Maund’s  Potanic  Garden  for  February,  1831 : 
“ Its  flowers  are  intensely  brilliant,  without  glossiness,  and  yet  it  has  a 
d-izzling  effect  on  the  sight,  not  unlike  the  lustre  of  polished  metnl.  The 
eye  cannot  rest  upon  it  without  evident  uneasiness.  If  any  artist  or 
artizan,  in  the  prido  of  his  heart,  nssume  to  himself  excess  of  merit  for 
the  tints  he  has  discovered,  let  him  look  on  this  plant,  nrid  subdue  the 
intemperate  heat  of  bis  imagination.”  Such  was  tho  admirution  bestowed 
upon  V.  Melindres  that  verbena  culture  at  once  became  popular,  and  not 
only  were  old  obsolete  species  resuscitated,  but  new  ones  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  more  especially  in  South  America,  which  had  become  noted 
as  the  land  of  verbi  nas.  Of  the  former,  V.  bonariensis,  introduced  from 
Buenos  Ayres  so  early  us  1732,  and  V.  Aubletia,  from  North  America  in 
1774,  again  became  common  inbnbitnnts  ot  our  gardens  ; and  of  tho  laltor, 
V.  venosa,  brought  home  in  1830,  V.  Twecdiana,  as  well  as  V.  Sabini,  in 
1834,  V.  incisa,  in  1836,  and  V.  tcucrioidcs,  in  1837,  were  received  by  culti- 
vators into  particular  favour.  Of  these,  V.  Tivcediana  nnd  V.  incisa  are 
so  closely  allied  to  V.  Melindres,  that  notwithstanding  their  having  been 
separated  from  it,  nnd  named  by  such  an  eminent  authority  as  Hooker, 
tin'  propriety  ol  considering  them  ns  distinct  species  has  been  questioned. 
In  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  December,  1836,  V.  Twecdiana  is  described 
as  having  much  affinity  with  the  last-named  species,  but  differing  from  it 
jn  being  ol  a much  taller  and  morn  upright  habit  of  growth,  “ olothcd 
Vflth  KOl't  downy  hairs,  of  a much  more  dqlioide  texture,  especially  ip  the 
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leaves,  which  are  considerably  larger,  more  acuminate  and  serrated  more 
cuneate  at  the  base,  and  decidedly  petioled.  The  flowers  are  larger  and 
more  inclining  to  rose  colour  (‘rich  rosy  crimson ’),  in  greater  number 
nnd  the  racemes  more  capitate.”  In  the  same  magazine  for  Jannarv  1838 
V.  incisa  is  described  as  “another  South  American  verbena  of  the  Melindres 
group;  it  is  extremely  handsome;  the  blossoms  are  of  a deep  red  rose 
colour,  with  p.  yellow  eye,  and  become  paler  in  age;  it  differs  from  V. 
Iweediana  in  the  broad  and  depressed  (not  spiked)  corymbs  - and  in  the 
broader  leaves,  which  are  more  deeply  lobed,  and  cut  in  ’a  pinnatifid 
manner.”  In  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany  for  December,  1838  appeared 
a well-executed  figure,  along  with  the  following  descrip  ion,  of  V teu- 
crioides : — “ The  plant  is  erect,  and  grows  about  2 feet  high;  its  flower 
spike  is  generally  more  than  G inches  long;  the  flowers  are  of  a delicate 
pinkish  white,  gradually  deepening  into  rich  rosy  pink  as  they  begin  to 
decay;  and  they  are  delightfully  fragrant.  It  first  flowered  in  the  Glas- 
nevin  Botanic  Garden  in  August,  1838;”  and  Mr.  T.  Handasyde,  of  Mus- 
selburgh, who  purchased  the  whole  stock,  first  sent  it  out  in  April,  1839. 

From  these  four  reputed  species,  V.  Melindres,  V.  Tweediana,  V.  incisa, 
and  V.  teucnoiaeSy  have  sprung  almost  all  the  most  popular  verbenHg  now 
in  cultivation;  and  while  it  may  be  conceded  that  little  room  for  further 
improving  these  seems  now  to  exist,  in  the  lines  of  advance  which  culti- 
vators have  hitherto  chosen,  yet  there  are  others  which  would  afford  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill : among  which  we  would  specially  par- 
ticularize those  of  habit  of  growth  and  of  fragrance. 

In  regard  to  habit,  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  among  all  the  now  popular 
verbenas  none  possess  the  dwarf  spreading  growth  of  the  original  V. 
Melindres,  the  departure  from  which  first  arose  by  crossing  it  and  the  V. 
Tweediana,  and  became  consummated  when  that  so-caUed  “improved 
strain  ” became  in  its  turn  further  incorporated  with  the  still  much  more 
vigorous  growing  V.  teucrioides.  To  overcome  this  strong  up-growing 
tendency  in  modern  varieties,  recourse  is  had  to  the  tedious  and  (to  render 
it  effectual)  continuous  operation  of  pegging  down,  which,  even  when  best 
performed,  never  gives  that  close  surfacing  of  foliage  which  the  V. 
Melindres  spreads  around  of  its  own  accord.  As  flower  and  not  leaf  im- 
provement has  hitherto  been  the  principal  end  aimed  at  by  growers,  it 
follows  that  some  of  the  most  perfect  blossoming  kinds  are,  in  both  the 
earlier  and  latter  parts  of  the  season,  little  different  in  appearance  from 
common  nettles;  and  while  this  is  the  case  in  the  warmer  and  drier  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  it  is  more  noticeable  in  the  upland  and  moister 
parts.  Hence  some  eminent  horticulturists  who  are  so  situated  never 
attempt  growing  the  coarser  leaved  kinds,  and  even  still  depend  largely 
on  the  V.  Melindres  and  other  low-growing  sorts  for  their  principal  floral 
display.  Dwarf  compact  growth  is  not,  however,  the  only  desirable 
habit  for  verbenas  ; but  a much  taller  habit  than  has  yet  been  attained  is 
also  desirable,  provided  it  can  be  acquired  in  combination  with  good  foliage 
and  stout  graceful  outline.  The  six  feet  high  V.  bonariensis  possesses 
these  desirable  characteristics,  and  is  only  deficient  in  size  of  flower.  This 
defect  might,  however,  be  overcome  by  hybridizing  it  with  some  of  the 
large-flowered  kinds,  which  might  produce  a new  race  of  verbenas  far 
more  elegant  and  effective  than  anything  yet  seen. 

Fragrance  is  a property  which  verbena  improvers  have  almost  entirely 
ignored,  and  among  all  the  varieties  nowin  cultivation  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
will  stand  comparison  in  this  respect  with  the  old  “delightfully  fragrant  ” 
V.  teucrioides,  from  which  most  of  the  whites  and  other  strong-growing 
large-foliaged  kinds  are  descended.  And  what  a success  would  be  obtained 
were  a hybridal  connexion  produoed  between  that  universal  favourite,  the 
lemon-scented  V.  triphylla,  and  the  showy-flowered  kinds!  In  attempting 
the  attainment  of  this  highly-desirable  result,  we  would  caution  hybridizers 
not  to  to  be  deterred  because  botanists  have  separated  this  old  favourite 
from  the  verbenas,  and  restored  to  it  its  original  name  of  Aloysia  citriodora, 
for  by  art  and  skill  they  may  be  enabled  to  overleap  this  fanciful  barrier, 
as  easily  as  they  have  already  done  seemingly  more  difficult  obstaoles,  in 
amalgamating  other  separated  genera. 

f ariegating  the  foliage  and  doubling  the  flowers  of  verbenas  are  other 
lines  of  improvement  in  which  little  or  almost  nothing  has  yet  been  done. 
By  prosecuting  the  former  the  most  objectionable  features  in  the  plants 
may  not  only  be  overcome,  but  rendered  really  ornamental ; and  by  the 
latter,  longer  endurance  in  the  flowers,  that  invariable  accompaniment  of 
doubling,  will  at  least  be  obtained. — The  Farmer. 


The  Boo  Pimpernel. — On  occasion  of  visiting  the  College  Botanio 
Gardens  lately  (sayB  a writer  in  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette),  and  passing 
throughthecool  conservatory, in  which  there  are  manyinteresiing  plants, our 
attention  was  at  once  arrested  and  fixed  on  two — a palm  and  a Dracaena — 
not  exactly  on  their  own  nocount,  but  by  reason  of  the  beauty  with 
which  our  little  Anagallis  tenella  clothed  the  surface  and  sidesofthe  pots  in 
which  they  grew.  The  pots  were  large — one,  indeed,  of  the  largest  size — 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  both  was  cushioned  with,  and  their  sides 
beautifully  draped  and  almost  hidden  by  its  very  long  thread-like  stems 
that  dropped  perpendicularly  from  the  rims.  Each  of  these  stems  was 
prettily  strung  with  its  double  row  of  round  bead -like  leaflets,  and  glisten- 
ing for  nearly  half  its  length  to  the  point  with  its  exquisite  little  flowers  ; 
numbers  fully  expanded,  and  others,  perhaps  not  less  beautiful,  in  the 
bud.  We  may  remark  here,  in  passing,  that  pretty  ns  are  the  flowers  to  the 
naked  eye,  they  are  still  more  so  under  the  lens.  The  delicate  transparent 
wool-like  prooesses  that  surround  nnd  enolose  tho  anthers  are  specially 
deserving  of  examination,  as,  instead  of  being  tho  simple  hairs  they  appear, 
the  glass  shows  their  beautifully  jointed  or  necklacc-like  structure.  Mr. 
Bain  informed  us  that  the  Anagallis  was  not  grown  in  these  pots  with  any 
special  preparation  or  cultural  care,  with  a view  to  increasing  its  vigour  and 
development.  A pstoh  or  two  of  it  bad  been  merely  planted  in  these  pots, 
together  with  an  occasional  plant  of  another  of  our  loveliest  wildings,  Piu- 
guioula  granditlora,  to  have  at  band  for  botanical  purposes.  We  should 
therefore  apprehend  that,  treated  specially,  it  would  be  perhaps  even 
more  effeotive.  At  ull  evontn,  no  one  oould  look  on  it  as  growing  in  the 
College  Garden  and  not  admit  that  in  it  all  have  at  hand  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  effective  little  things  possible  for  growing,  suspended  or  other- 
wise. To  keep  it  well  supplied  with  moisture  from  below  would,  of  course, 
bo  always  necessary.  Tho  little  Campanula  bederaoea  we  also  noticed  grow- 
ing in  other  pots,  and  its  elegant  appearance,  apart  from  the  consideration 
of  its  being  one  of  the  many  interesting  plants  our  country  cslls  her  own, 
and  perhaps  from  agreeable  associations  oonnootod  with  its  native  haunts, 
at  once  suggested  it  us  0110  of  the  prettiest  ami  most  interesting  things 
possible  for  a hanging  basket, 
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MR.  WILLIAM  PAUL’S  NURSERY,  WALTHAM  CROSS. 

The  oounty  of  Hertfordshire  has  achieved  great  notoriety  for  the  very 
oxteiiHive  cultivation  of  the  Homo,  anil  tho  production  of  many  improved 
varieties  ot  the  queen  of  flowers.  Prominently  with  auc  1 flowers  are 
associated  the  names  of  Messrs.  Paul,  ltivors,  Franois,  anil  Lane.  Not 
only  are  these  oultivators  celebrated  for  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  roBe,  but  there  aie  numerous  private  gardens  in  which  the 
flower  is  extensively  cultivated,  so  that  the  county  of  llerts  has  been 
not  unjustly  styled  the  11 11  tse  Garden  of  England.”  But  we  must  not  be 
unmtndlnl  that  at  the  present  period  there  are  other  portions  of  this 
country  that  can  compete  with  Hertfordshire  for  this  distinguished  posi- 
tion. In  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  we  believe  that  Mr.  William  Paul 
occupies  the  foremost  rank  among  English  growers,  for  not  only  has  be 
produced  many  new  varieties,  but  it  Imppens  that  they  are  all  good.  A 
visit  to  the  Rise  Exhibition  at  Kensington  had  kindled  in  me  a d>  sire  to 
inspeot  the  collection  at  the  Waltham  Cross  Nursery  ; so  in  due  course  of 
things  1 started  from  Bishopsgate  Station,  and  I was  somewhat  pleased  to 
find  that  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  was  a brother  chip  bent  on  the  same 
errand  as  myself.  We  soon  became  mutual  friends  ; and  so  absorbed  were 
we  in  our  conversation  on  the  rose  that  we  actually  passed  the  Waltham 
Cross  Station,  the  platform  of  which  is  almost  connected  with  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  nursery,  through  a pathway  in  which  roses  are  flourish- 
ing on  either  side.  However,  our  mistake  oost  us  a circuit  of  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  Cheshunt  Station.  Yet  we  did  not  regret  the  walk,  as 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  village  and  its  surrounding  objects. 
As  yet,  the  progress  of  time  has  done  but  little  towards  altering  the 
appearanoe  of  the  homes  of  the  peasantry  ; they  still  retain  theii  primitive 
character — so  rnuoh  so,  that  we  could  not  refrain  from  muttering  to  our- 
selves the  beautiful  lines  by  Mrs  Hemans — 

‘‘Tho  freo  fair  homes  of  England, 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall. 

May  hearts  of  native  proof  bo  rear’d 
To  guard  each  hallowed  wall!” 

On  entering  the  nursery,  we  were  most  courteously  welcomed,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Paul,  by  his  manager.  On  leaving  the  spacious  seed- 
shop,  to  take  a survey  of  the  grounds,  the  first  object  that  confronted  us 
was  the  avenue,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  firm.  It  is  a turf  walk  of  noble 
dimensions,  extending  the  length  of  the  grounds  in  continuity,  and 
affords  a charming  landscape  prospect  as  far  into  the  country  as  the  naked 
eye  can  discern.  The  only  thing  that  tends  to  mar  this  beautiful  scene 
is  one  of  those  huge  shafts,  or  tall  chimneys,  which  is  no  uncommon 
sight  in  the  suburban  districts  of  manufacturing  towns.  Beyond  this  we 
could  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  quaint  old  tower  of  Waltham  Abbey  Church, 
a spot  famous  for  certain  historical  facts  in  connexion  with  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

On  either  side  this  avenue  or  walk  were  planted  several  unique  speci- 
mens of  ConifersJand  their  allies,  besides  ehoioe  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  are  in  excellent  condition  for  removal,  having 
been  subject  to  the  usual  system  of  transplanting.  We  must  not  omit  to 
notice  various  species  of  variegated  trees,  some  of  which  were  exceedingly 
attractive,  especially  the  remarkably  white-leaved  Acer  negundo  varie- 
gata.  I thought  as  I gazed  on  this  most  beautiful  species  of  the 
maple  tribe,  that  it  would  be  good  taste  to  introduce  this  kind  of  tree 
more  generally  in  the  arrangement  of  our  plantations,  and  thus  produce 
an  interesting  but  striking  effect.  No  doubt,  as  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  variegated  species  of  forest  trees,  they  will  in  time  form  part  of 
the  ornamental  timber  of  our  parks,  and  thus  suoh  trees,  of  which  this 
nursery  has  many  splendid  examples,  as  Ulmus  campestris  variegata 
(the  Silver  Elm),  and  Cerasus  padus  aucubeefolius  (the  spotted-leaved 
Bird  Cherry),  will  become  majestio  subjects  of  admiration  for  future  gene- 
rations. Not  only  the  above  species,  but  many  other  hardy  pictorial  trees, 
descriptions]  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Paul’s  catalogues,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  borders  of  this  avenue.  We  must  not  forget  to  say  that, 
before  we  quitted  this  interesting  spot,  we  saw  growing  several  beds  of  the 
different  sections  of  Zonal  Geraniums,  for  which  this  nursery  within  the 
last  few  years  has  beoome  celebrated.  As  there  had  been  a heavy  fall  of 
rain  previous  to  our  visit,  they  were  not  in  a fair  condition  for  criticism. 

We  now  find  ourselves  among  the  roses,  which  were  the  principal 
object  of  our  visit;  and  certainly  the  severe  winter  and  late  frost  of  spring 
have  told  tales  here  as  elsewhere.  However,  as  my  companion  remarked, 
if  you  wish  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  the  various  roses  there,  visit  them 
in  the  state  in  wtuch  they  are  growing  for  sale,  as  then  you  will  have  a capi- 
tal opportunity  of  observing  what  the  flower  will  do  and  what  it  won’t  do, 
either  in  point  of  size,  thriftiness,  or  abundance  of  bloom;  and  if  you  have 
any  doubt  as  to  ttieir  adaptation  to  the  locality  in  which  you  reside,  then  let 
the  nurseryman  decide,  as  he  must  from  general  practice  be  better  con- 
versant witti  their  habits.  Although  many  varieties  may  produce  very 
beautiful  flowers,  yet  they  would  prove  but  indifferent  growers  in  or  near 
large  towns.  It  was  really  a delightful  floral  treat,  as  we  strolled  from  spot 
to  spot,  amidst  the  brilliant  glow  of  all  shades  of  colour  and  their  sweet 
perlumes.  They  literally  loaded  the  breeze,  and  made  breathing  a luxury. 
Blooms  of  many  of  the  sorts  were  extraordinarily  large,  particularly  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb,  Dr.  Andry,  Fisher  Holmes,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Siiuateur  Vaisse,  Victor  Verdier.  Toe  above  belong  to  the  very  bright  or 
rich  oarmioe  classes.  Of  the  light,  or  those  approaching  white  colour,  we 
would  particularize  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Madame 
Emile  Boyau,  Madame  Rivers,  Queen  Victoria,  Semiramis,  Madame  de 
Stella.  Tnese  are  but  a few  of  the  many  sorts  that  prominently  attracted 
onr  attention.  Of  the  tea-scented  roses  we  say  but  little,  as  every 
one  of  them  is  acceptable  for  the  purpose  of  intermixing  both  as  cut 
blooms  or  otherwise.  Of  dwarf  roses  there  is  an  immense  quantity. 
Among  all  the  classes  we  beheld  we  recognized  many  good  old  varieties 
that  were  popular  favourites  in  days  gone  by. 

On  quitting  the  rose  ground,  we  took  a glance  at  the  fruit-trees,  the  planta- 
tions of  which,  cover  several  acres.  They  consist  of  all  kinds  and  shapes, 
both  pyramid  and  trained  trees,  and  they  were  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
health,  every  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  clear  of  insects.  We  saw  boys 
with  brushes  and  pots  of  mixture  busy  washing  their  shoots,  with  a view  to 
the  destruction  or  prevention  of  vermin.  The  soil  of  the  nursery  being  of  a 
loamy  or  adhesive  nature,  is  very  favourable  to  the  removal  of  trees,  as  it 
encourages  plenty  of  fibrous  roots.  We  concluded  our  visit  by  taking  a 
hasty  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  houses,  one  of  which  was  full  of  tea- 
scented  roses,  growing  in  6-inch,  or  32-sized  pots ; and  without  exaggeration, 
I must  say  they  were  examples  of  first-class  culture  both  in  training  and 
vigour,  A very  pretty  sight  to  witness  were  tea-scented  roses  trained  along 


tho  rafters  of  tho  house,  for  tho  purpose  of  affording  cut  blooms.  Another 
houso  was  fillod  witti  some  remarkably  strong  pot  vines,  some  of  which  wero 
bearing  excellent,  crops.  Tho  other  houses  contain  tho  usual  kinds  of  nur- 
sery stuck:  in  0110  wo  observed  a very  healthy  bitch  of  camellias.  The  last 
houso  wo  entered  was  a perfect  blaze  of  bloom  of  tho  various  nosegay  and 
zonal  geraniums;  Mr.  Paul's  name  being  identified  with  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  sorts.  As  the  proverb  says,  “ Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,”  and 
as  wo  were  anxious  to  catch  the  next  train,  then  nea' ly  duo,  we  did  not 
tako  notes  of  any  of  them  ; but  wo  saw  sufli  ioot  to  justify  us  in  assuring  our 
readers  that,  th  ru  wero  among  them  some  real  gems,  both  in  regard  to  dis- 
tinctiveness of  colour  and  size  of  truss.  Thus  far  wo  wero  much  gratified 
and  instructed  by  our  first  visit  to  Mr.  Wm.  Pauls  Nursery  at  Waltham 
Cross.  John.  F.  M‘Elroy. 


GRAPE-GltOWING  AT  BANSTEAD  PLACE, 

The  Seat  of  George  Glynne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Now  that  much  controversy  is  going  on  respecting  this  important  branch 
of  horticulture,  it  behoves  all  interested  in  the  matter  to  glean  what  they 
can  of  the  modus  operandi  practised  by  men  who  stand  pre-eminent  as 
growers  of  this  favourite  fruit,  and  from  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  system  carried  out  here,  Mr.  Breeze,  the  gardener,  must  be  classed 
among  the  foremost  of  cultivators,  being  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Hill  of 
Keele,  and  subsequently  spending  much  time  in  the  fruit-growing  localities. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  spite  of  the  np-hill  work  and  wearying  di3advan- 
t u'es  which  Mr.  Breeze  has  had  to  fight  against,  he  has  acquired  a name 
which  will  ever  identify  him  with  grape-growers  of  A.  1 celebrity.  In 
making  his  borders  Mr.  Breeze  is  not  partial  to, in  fact  he  sets  his  back  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  against  all  carrion.  His  compost  is  an  admixture  of 
the  following  : Good  top-spit  loam  one-half,  old  mortar,  crushed  bone,  wood 
charcoal,  and  ashes,  wnh  well  rotted  stable  dung,  which  are  all  well  thrown 
together,  mixed,  and  thoroughly  incorporated.  If  outside  the  border,  in  all 
cases  is  protected  from  rain,  thus  as  much  command  of  moisture  of  the 
border  is  secured  as  a pot  plant.  The  long  rod  closely  pruned  system  is 
practised,  and  the  result  can  be  judged  from  the  immense  vigorous 
growths  which  these  closely  spurred  rods  make.  The  bunches  of  fruit  are 
closely  set  down  at  the  base  of  the  annual  shoot,  with  stout  woody 
pedicels,  upon  which  ere  seated  finely-swelled  berries  of  a jet  black  colour, 
and  although  the  bunches  are  of  immense  size  the  arms  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  render  them  self-supporting,  thus  proving  that  a well-grown 
bunch  of  grapes,  when  judiciously  thinned,  does  not  require  ligatures  for 
support.  Among  the  many  sorts  of  grapes  grown  and  honestly  tested 
here,  Mr.  Breeze  speaks  very  highly  of  the  Muscat  de  Saumer.  It  is,  he  says, 
a fine  grape,  noble  in  bunch,  delicious  in  flavour,  and  sets  freely  in  a 
Hamburgh  temperature.  Now,  beiDg  a white  grape  and  with  a Muscat 
flavour,  this  information  is  worth  making  a note  of.  The  True  Kempsey’s 
Alicante  is  well  done  here,  and  proves  itself  to  be  a variety  of  tip-top  quality. 
Near  to  the  vineries  I saw  a superb  crop  of  well-coloured  peaches  in  a 
span-roofed  house,  and  which  should  have  been  more  prominently  noticed, 
besides  many  more  fine  points  in  the  cultivation  and  keeping  of  this  place, 
but  an  engagement  which  I was  compelled  to  keep  limited  my  stay,  and  it 
was  with  much  regret  that  I could  not  prolong  my  visit,  and  make  a few 
more  mems.  before  bidding  adieu  to  the  open-hearted,  kind,  urbane,  and 
clever  gardener,  Mr.  W.  C.  Breeze.  T.  R.  J. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  T.  JONES,  ESQ.,  WH ALLEY  RANGE. 

Having  lately  made  a visit  to  the  garden  of  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  WhaUe? 
Range,  Manchester,  I trust  a few  remarks  on  some  of  his  plants  may  not 
be  out  of  place,  containing  as  it  does  many  well-managed  examples  of  the 
choicer  varieties  of  orchids.  The  East-India  house,  which  is  double  roofed, 
is  a model  as  far  as  construction  and  ventilation  are  concerned,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Swan,  contains  some  strong  plants  of 
Vandas,  six  feet  high,  well  furnished  with  three  and  four  breaks.  V.  teres 
was  flowering  here.  Aerides  odoratum  purpurascens  was  good,  bearing 
twelve  spikes,  with  flowers  of  good  colour  and  substance.  Dayii  and  the 
short-leaved  variety  of  nobile  were  fine,  making  a pair  of  plants  five 
feet  high,  the  former  with  three  spikes  in  bloom,  the  latter  with  the  same 
number  just  opening ; a fine  branching  variety  of  affine  was  also  good. 
We  saw  a floe  plant  of  the  true  Veitchii,  with  twenty-four  leaves, 
having  just  gone  out  of  flower,  with  a spike  two  feet  long,  and  four  laterals. 
Among  Saecolabiurns,  guttatum,  giganieum,  retusura,  and  Holtordii  were 
fine  plants.  Curvifolium  also,  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof,  were 
in  perfect  health.  Angreecum  sesquipedale  was  a noble  plant  with  twenty- 
seven  leaves;  and  caudatum  was  also  good,  having  a spike  with  six  of 
us  singular  tailed  flowers.  Cypripediums  were  grown  remarkably  well ; 
Lowii,  Stonei,  hirsutissimum,  and  villosum  being  large  masses,  while  cau- 
datum, Isevigaium,  Dayii,  and  Veitchii  were  also  doing  well.  We  saw  a mass 
of  concolor  with  about  twenty  leaves.  The  Phalseoopsis  Luddemanniana 
was  still  in  bloom,  but  as,  we  were  informed,  some  of  the  fl  >wers  had  been 
open  eight  weeks,  they  were  losing  some  of  the  rich  colour  they  had  when  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Manchester  show.  Lowii,  of  which  we  saw  three 
plants,  were  looking  well,  one  having  made  a leaf  four  inches  long.  Den- 
drobium  Wardii  was  just  coming  into  flower,  and  D.  devonianum  was  also 
fine,  with  growths  four  feet  long.  Z^gnpetalura  rostratum  was  in  this 
house  doing  well,  and  the  rare  Oucidium  Krameriana  was  just  coming  into 
flower.  The  Caitleya  house  is  a lean-to,  and  contains  some  nice  plants 
of  L.  purpurata  elegans,  C.  Mossise,  Leopoldii,  Skinneri,  and  a magnificent 
specimen  of  Waruerii,  having  nine  of  its  large  rich-coloured  blooms  on  it. 
Wagnerii  was  also  iu  bloom  ; Reynellii  and  bulbosa,  in  baskets,  were 
looking  well.  In  this  house  we  saw  a fine  plant  of  Oncidium  sessile,  having 
eight  leads  hung  up  in  a basket.  Pleiones  were  maturing  some  fine  bulbs. 
The  Odontoglossum  house  joins  this  one,  and  contains  some  nice  plants 
of  the  Mexican  and  New  Granada  varieties,  all  doing  remarkably  well ; 
Coronarium,  having  four  leads,  and  the  lovely  Phalnenopsis,  of  which  we 
saw  two  plants,  one  having  seven  leads,  and  the  other  eight.  Lycastes 
were  in  this  house  breaking  very  strong,  and  the  major  variety  of  Vitellinum 
was  here,  and  in  flower,  surpassing  as  it  does  the  old  variety  in  size, 
colour,  and  substance.  The  Dendrobe  house  is  a half  span,  and  in  it  we 
saw  some  fine  specimens  of  nobile,  densiflorum,  olavatum,  densiflorum 
album ; while  crepidatum  end  lituiflorum,  on  blocks,  were  breaking  well, 
Calantbe  m&suoa  was  a fin©  plant,  with  twelve  spikes  of  biooaa,  is5 
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Coologyne  cristata  was  also  good.  Miltonias,  in  pans  suspended  from  the 
roof,  were  showing  flower  freely.  In  this  house  we  also  noticed  Eriopsis 
biloba  and  the  rare  Catlleya  Dowiana,  just  opening  their  flowers.  Some 
fine  Lilium  auratums  were  in  bloom  io  the  conservatory,  and  a nice  lot  of 
Azaleas  we  noticed  in  another  house,  making  seme  good  growth.  J.  T. 


Calendar* 

— <> — 

WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  AUGUST  10. 
Ultcljcn  CGarttcn  anti  Jfiame  ffirountt. 

Cardoons  must  now  be  tied  and  banked  up  with  earth  to  blanch  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  stems.  They  will  not  be  perfectly  blanched  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  so  it  would  not  be  wise  to  delay  the  earthing-up  much  beyond 
this  time. 

Leeks  may  still  be  planted  out,  and  those  already  grown  to  good  size 
may  be  earthed-up  to  blanch  them. 

Peas. — It  commonly  happens  that  late-sown  peas  become  hopelessly 
infested  with  mildew,  and  make  no  return.  We  have  explained  on  several 
occasions  how  to  prevent  this  by  sowing  in  shallow  trenches,  which  admit 
of  frequently  flooding  them  with  water.  Where  they  have  been  sown  on 
the  level  in  the  usual  way,  they  must  of  course  be  eartbed-up  slightly, 
but  it  would  pay  well  for  the  little  trouble  occasioned  to  make  a channel  on 
each  side  of  the  row  to  receive  and  hold  a liberal  allowance  of  water. 

Spinach  must  he  sown  now  for  winter.  The  common  prickly  spinach 
is  an  excellent  variety. 

Turnips  may  still  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  but  it  wilFsoon  be  too 
late  to  sow  any  kind  of  seed  for  winter  crops. 

Celery  to  be  earthed-up  with  care  after  a heavy  rain  or  a good  watering  ; 
take  care  the  mould  does  not  get  into  the  hearts. 

Mushrooms  can  he  accommodated  in  many  ways  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  melon  and  cucumber  frames  are  going  out  of  use.  Though  we  so 
often  hear  of  failures  in  growing  mushrooms,  it  is  very  certain  that 
there  is  no  esculent  more  easily  grown;  indeed,  many  gardeners  find 
themselves  well  supplied  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  dung-beds 
and  compost  yards.  A mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  short  stable  dung  is 
to  be  preferred  to  a bed  consisting  of  dung  only.  Collect  the  manure  in 
a dry  state,  and  spread  it  out  in  a shed  till  you  have  enough.  Then 
add  a fifth  part  of  loam,  chop  them  over  well,  and  lay  up  the  mixture 
eighteen  inches  thick,  beating  it  down  well  as  the  work  proceeds.  In 
the  course  of  a few  days  the  bed  will  have  a nice  warmth,  and  the 
spawn  may  be  inserted  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  Throw  over  the 
bed  a thin  sprinkling  of  loam,  and  over  the  loam  a little  loose  straw. 
Water  occasionally,  but  take  care  not  to  make  the  bed  wet.  In  the 
course  of  six  weeks  the  crop  will  appear ; then  make  up  another  bed  to 
take  its  place,  and  so  on  all  the  year  round. 

Winter  Greens. — This  week  offers  the  last  fair  and  favourable  op- 
portunity for  securing  a sufficiency  of  winter  and  spring  produce  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  to  make  sure  of 
supplies  at  a time  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  up  quickly.  Plant 
out  every  morsel  of  winter  greens  that  may  be  left  in  seed-beds,  or  where 
first  pricked  out  to  strengthen,  including  broccoli,  cabbage,  kale,  &o.,  <fcc. 
Sow  collards,  Bed  Dutch  and  Sugar-loaf  cabbage,  endive,  Hammersmith 
lettuce,  salad  onions,  ^Golden  and  Normandy  cre3s,  Flanders  spinach, 
Stone  turnip. 

JTotorr  ffiarben 

Chrysanthemums  should  not  be  topped  any  more,  as  in  the  event  of  a 
cool  autumn  those  topped  later  than  the  first  week  in  August  will  fail  to 
bloom.  The  quickest  way  now  to  secure  a few  nice  small  plants  to  give 
two  or  three  blooms  each  is  to  layer  the  shoots  in  pots.  These  late  layers, 
if  taken  from  the  tops  of  strong  shoots,  make  pretty  specimens  for  the 
conservatory.  In  selecting  the  shoots  for  laying,  take  suoh  as  will  make 
plants  of  good  shape  at  once.  Many  ugly  old  plants  now  sprawling  about 
to  the  discredit  of  the  place  might  be  turned  to  good  account  to  supply 
small  plants  by  layers. 

Intermediate  Stock  to  be  sown  in  pans  and  boxes  in  frames,  or  in 
some  Bbady  place  under  a wall.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them 
for  the  winter,  and  house  them  in  a light,  dry,  airy  pit.  A little  frost  will 
not  hurt  them. 

Lilies. — The  time  is  at  hand  when  Lilies,  having  lately  rested,  begin  to 
grow  again.  The  brief  period  of  rest  affords  an  opportunity  for  taking 
them  up  and  dividing  the  roots.  This  is  the  time  too  for  making  prepara- 
tions for  planting  Lilies  out  of  doors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
the  Liliums  in  cultivation  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  good  borders 
in  the  open  ground.  Those  who  are  thinking  of  making  a display  of 
Lilies  next  year  would  do  well  to  refer  to  The  O’Shane’s  artiole  on  the 
subject  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  July  29,  1805. 

Bulbs  of  all  kinds  must  be  thought  of  in  good  time.  If  there  is  not 
a good  store  of  stuff  for  potting,  set  about  preparing  it  without  loss  of 
time.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  potting  a few  Hyacinths  and  Van  Thol 
Tulips  at  once. 

Auriculas  require  repotting  to  remove  offsets,  and  secure  a good  bloom 
next  season.  The  soil  should  be  full  of  fibre,  and  in  a sweet  and  fresh 
condition.  Put  the  offsets  in  thumbs,  singly,  in  a sandy  mixture,  and 
shut  them  up  close  for  a week;  this  is  better  than  inserting  them  round 
the  sides  of  pots,  as  they  can  be  allowed  to  fill  the  thumbs  with  roots,  and 
then  have  a good  shift  at  once. 

Beddino  Plants  to  be  propagated  without  delay  for  next  year.  To  savo 
trouble,  both  now  and  during  winter,  select  a few  strong  plants  of  Verbenas, 
Tropaiolums,  Petunias,  and  Lobelias,  and  pot  them  in  large  pots,  with 
one-third  of  drainage  in  the  pots,  and  shut  them  up  in  a frame  and  keep 
shaded  for  a week;  then  let  them  be  exposed  to  all  weathers  till  the 
probability  of  frost  requires  them  to  be  housed.  Keep  those  to  force  for 
cuttings  next  spring,  so  as  to  be  free  of  the  necessity  of  propagating  any 
of  them  now.  The  whole  stock  of  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias  for  next 
yenr’s  bedding  should  be  struck  this  season — Geraniums  at  once,  Cal- 
ceolarias within  a fortnight — in  a moist  shady  pit.  Savo  seed  of  Cineraria 
rnaritima,  if  you  want  anything  new  in  the  way  of  silver  edgings.  Ceras- 
tiurn  rnay  be  loft  out  all  winter,  so  no  need  to  propagate  that  now.  If 
thought  desirable  to  propagate  Verbenas  now,  in  order  to  have  an  early 
bloom  next  year,  take  the  points  of  growing  shoots  about  three  inches  in 
length  , and  strike  in  pans  of  sand,  and  from  those  shift — not  into  pots,  but 
into  shallow  boxes  of  any  convenient  form  and  size,  in  which  they  will 
winter  butter,  and  oooasion  loss  troublo  in  watering. 


Hollyhocks  require  plenty  of  water  to  open  their  top  buds  well,  and  all 
choice  kinds  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  a few  good  blossoms  to  the 
last  should  be  disbudded.  Take  off  first  every  other  bud  all  the  way  up, 
then  remove  a few  more  on  the  aide  farthest  from  the  walk,  on  what 
may  be  called  the  backs  of  the  plants,  and  then  go  over  them  again  and 
remove  a few  buds  wherever  they  are  crowded  ; finally,  top  the  stems  to 
uniform  heights,  if  the  plants  form  a compartment  of  themselves;  when 
they  are  scattered  about,  there  is  no  occasion  to  top  them. 

Thrip.— Tobacco-water  will  do  something  to  render  the  flower-buds  and 
young  tops  of  dahlias  unpalatable  to  this  insect,  and  that  is  the  only 
chemical  agent  we  can  recommend.  In  every  case  where  plants  are  in- 
fested by  thrip,  we  consider  it  of  the  very  first  importance  to  give  abun- 
dance of  water  at  the  roots  ; this  will  do  wonders. 

Herbaceous  Plants  may  be  divided  now,  and  many  may  be  raised  from 
seed  for  next  year.  All  the  low-growing  tufted  plauts,  such  as  Aubrielia 
purpurea,  Arabia,  &c.,  may  be  parted,  so  that  each  little  tuft  has  a few 
fibres;  if  shaded  and  kept  watered  for  a week,  they  will  soon  make  new 
roots,  and  form  nice  tufts  to  remove  from  the  reserve  ground  to  the 
borders  and  beds  in  early  spiing.  It  is  not  too  late  to  put  in  cuttings  of 
that  best  of  all  spring  flowers,  Iberis  sempervirens. 

Jf ruit  ffiaiben  anti  ©rcbarti  Hjoust. 

Strawberries  to  fruit  next  year  should  be  planted  at  once,  and  the 
surplus  runners  finally  removed  from  the  old  plants.  Those  rooted  in 
small  pots  will  want  a shift;  repot  them  firm  in  a sound  loamy  compost, 
and  keep  well  watered. 

'Wall  Trees  may  now  be  trained  in  and  moderately  pruned  ; remove 
the  foreright  shoots,  and  all  superfluous  shoots,  however  well  placed,  and 
train  in  none  but  good  wood,  and  that  sufficiently  far  apart  that  it  may 
ripen  perfectly. 

Strawberry  Plantation. — A deep  heavy  loam,  inclining  to  clay,  well 
drained,  sloping  to  the  south,  abundantly  manured,  and  in  a breezy  open 
country,  will  make  a good  strawberry  plantation.  But  people  want  straw- 
berries where  there  is  no  such  combination  of  favourable  circumstances. 
Thin  sandy  soils  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  clay  and  manure. 
The  soil  from  the  bottom  of  a pond  or  ditch  is  the  best  dressing  to  be  had 
in  a sand  or  chalk  country  to  improve  the  texture  of  the  plot  for  a planta- 
tion, and  it  should  be  dug  in  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  if  there  is  that  depth 
of  soil  to  work  upon,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be  laid  six 
inches  of  half-rotten  dung.  This  will  be  mellow  before  the  roots  of  the 
plants  reach  it,  and  when  they  do  get  hold  it  will  keep  them  hearty  during 
seasons  of  drought,  which  are  very  distressing  to  strawberries  planted  on 
sand  or  chalk.  On  very  stiff  clays  it  is  a folly  to  expect  strawberries  unless 
the  ground  is  well  drained  ; but  with  perfect  drainage,  clay  soils  lying 
open  to  the  sun  will  produce  the  finest  strawberries,  and  continue  long  in 
bearing.  But  greasy  clays  may  be  improved  by  liberal  dressings  every 
autumn  with  the  ashes  of  charred  rubbish,  and  in  spring  with  half  rotten 
dung.  Strawberries  may  be  obtained  in  good  seasons  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance from  almost  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation,  but  tbe  precariousness  of 
the  crop,  and  its  inferiority  both  in  quantity  and  quality  when  placed  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion and  spirit  in  the  culture,  for  when  liberally  treated  there  is  no 
plant  in  our  gardens  that  makes  a better  average  return  on  outlay 
than  the  strawberry.  Therefore  it  is  we  advise  the  grower  never 
to  plant  under  trees,  to  dig  and  manure  without  stint,  and  to  lose  no  rea- 
sonable opportunity  of  improving  the  plantations. 

Planting  Strawberries. — It  depends  so  much  on  the  state  of  the 
plants  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  to  plant  at  this  or  that  season,  that  no  defi- 
nite rule  can  be  laid  down.  We  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  on  this 
point.  We  have  planted  strawberries  in  every  month  of  the  whole  year 
without  accident  of  any  kind.  Well-rooted  plants  can  always  be  lifted 
wiili  good  balls  when  they  are  simply  to  be  moved  to  another  part  of  the 
same  garden,  and  plants  in  pots  can  always  be  turned  out  without 
breaking  the  balls,  even  if  loaded  with  fruit  without  injury.  But  when  the 
plants  are  taken  up  in  nurseries,  much  of  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots, 
the  plants  then  packed  for  transit,  perhaps  exposed  in  a London  seedman’s 
window  before  being  sold,  there  will  be  so  much  exhaustion  that  the 
plants  must  have  time  to  recover  before  they  can  fruit  satisfactorily. 
Therefore,  those  who  plant  stock  supplied  from  a distance  had  best  plant 
in  August  or  September;  if  the  plantation  is  made  in  spring,  February  is  a 
good  time  to  plant,  as  the  plants  have  still  time  to  make  roots  before 
fruiting  ; but  if  obtained  in  pots  they  may  be  put  out  at  any  time.  Plant 
at  distances  suited  to  the  habit  of  the  variety.  Such  as  British  Queen, 
Nonpariel,  Goliath,  require  to  be  two  and  a half  feet  between  the  plants, 
and  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  Varieties  less  robust  in  habit,  such  as 
Black  Prince,  Wellington,  Comte  de  Paris,  &c.,  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
between  the  plants,  and  two  feet  from  row  to  row.  All  the  varieties  will 
bear  well  atless  distances,  but  the  distances  we  give  will  pay  the  best  in 
the  end,  for  the  rows  can  be  stirred  and  manured  conveniently,  and  the 
free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants  will  give  the  fruit  its  full  size, 
colour,  and  flavour.  We  see  everywhere  crowded  plantations,  and  we  never 
ask  about  the  result,  knowing  that  the  possessors  of  these  plots  have  really 
no  clear  idea  of  what  strawberry  plants  should  produce  with  good  culture. 
Plant  firm,  water  liberally  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  continue  till  rain  oomes. 
If  possible,  plant  when  there  is  a probability  of  rain  following,  and  in  any 
case  of  planting  during  hot  sunny  weather  cover  the  plants  with  largo 
inverted  pots  from  ten  to  five  every  day,  and  always  leave  them  uncovered 
at  night.  Dispense  with  the  shading  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  possible 
remove  the  pots  during  cloudy  or  showery  weather. 

ffirccnbousc  nnb  (lonscrbatorp. 

Camellias  must  be  looked  over  at  once.  Many  old  plants  will  be  found 
wanting  water,  and  the  best  way  to  deal  with  them  will  be  to  plunge  the 
pots  to  their  rims  in  a tub  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  to  thoroughly  soak 
the  ball  through.  If  allowed  to  continue  very  dry  now  that  their  buds  are 
set,  the  buds  will  fall  off.  Young  plants  that  have  not  quite  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  must  bo  only  moderately  watered. 

Hard  wooded  Plants  that  have  been  exposed  to  all  weathers  in  pits 
and  plunge-beds,  und  in  the  flower  garden,  must  shortly  bo  returned  to 
their  proper  places  in  the  greenhouse  for  the  wintor.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  any  fear  of  frost  just  yet,  but  wo  may  have  long-continued  and 
chilly  rains,  und  these  plants  ought  not  to  bo  exposed  to  such  vicissi- 
tudes. At  all  events,  where  plants  of  any  value,  as  Kpaoris,  Boronia, 
Correa,  &o.,  are  now  out  of  doors,  lot  the  first  cold  ruins  that  ooour  bo 
the  signal  for  housing  them. 

[ Cinerarias  will  in  many  oases  need  to  bo  shifted  on,  nnd  it  is  well  to 
take  advantage  of  the  forward  state  of  some  of  tho  pluuls  to  obtain  a few 
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extra  tine  specimens  by  encouraging  vigorous  growth.  Starvation  and  fly 
go  together  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Cineraria.  Keep  tho  Htook  sufficiently 
watered,  nnd  uae  n good  holding  oompost,  and  there  will  not  be  much  tly. 

Greenhouse  to  bo  cleared  out  nnd  clennsod,  and  if  needful  repaired  and 
paint d,  and  made  ready  for  re-stocking.  All  wood-work  and  brick-work 
should  bo  scrubbed,  and  the  latter  lime-whited,  and  all  holes  stopped  with 
cement.  This  proooss  will  clear  away  vermin,  and  do  much  to  prevent 
mildew  and  other  plagues  in  winter.  If  painting  and  gla/.ing  nro  not  done 
at  onoe,  tho  house  may  have  to  be  re-stookod  before  tho  effluvium  con- 
sequent on  tho  operation  has  been  dissipated,  and  losses  of  plants  will  be 
the  result. 

Laohenalia  tricolor. — Amidst  the  numerous  varieties  of  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  that  adorn  our  greenhouses  during  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year,  few  deserve  or  are  better  entitled  to  the  gardener’s  attention  than  the 
one  named  above.  Their  beautiful  spikes  of  trumpet-shaped  red  and  yellow 
coloured  flowers,  whether  intermixed  with  other  plants  or  otherwise,  are 
sure  to  be  attractive.  Unlike  the  hyacinth,  narcissus,  &o.,  they  do  not 
require  to  be  purchased  annually  that  sound  and  good  flowering  bulbs  may 
be  secured,  as  tbe  Laohenalia  increases  every  year  in  number  nnd  strength, 
if  the  grower  will  bestow  some  degree  of  care.  It  is  time  now  to  turn  them 
out  of  the  pots  in  which  they  flowered  in  the  spring,  and  to  repot  them  for 
next  season.  In  sorting  them  the  stronger  bulbs  are  selected,  and  five  of 
each  planted  in  a six-inch  size  pot,  commonly  known  as  32’s.  Good 
drainage  nnd  clean  pots  are  indispensable.  They  thrive  best  in  a strong 
loam  (not  clayey),  but  of  a silky  or  soft  texture  ; add  to  this  about  a fourth 
part  of  dry  rotten  manure,  with  a little  sand.  If  the  manure  be  decayed 
cow-dung,  so  muoh  the  better,  provided  it  is  free  from  worms.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a cool  pit,  the  object  being  in  the  present  stage  of  their 
growth  to  oheck  too  rapid  an  evaporation  in  the  soil,  as  frequent  waterings 
when  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  rootlets  to  absorb  the  fluid  is  an  injury 
alike  to  the  plant  and  the  soil.  When  they  have  begun  to  vegetate  freely, 
expose  them  more  fully  to  the  light  and  air  ; their  rich  dark  green  speckled 
leaves  will  then  soon  begin  to  strengthen  in  growth.  That  a healthy  vigour 
may  be  preserved  during  the  winter  months,  place  them  on  the  upper  shelf 
of  a greenhouse,  near  the  glass,  but  do  not  neglect  carefully  watering  them. 
As  the  flower-spikes  become  perceptible,  allow  tbe  pots  as  much  room  as 
your  means  will  admit  of  for  the  display  of  their  vigorous  foliage.  During 
the  bloomiug  season,  shade  on  hot  sonny  days  ; this  will  preserve  the 
colour  as  well  as  the  flowers.  When  they  have  ceased  blooming,  gradu- 
ally ripen  the  bulbs  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  water,  till  you  wholly  dis- 
continue the  supply,  when  they  may  be  putin  any  corner  of  the  greenhouse 
till  the  period  of  disturbing  them  as  above  recommended.  The  offsets  or 
smaller  bulbs  may  be  planted,  ten  or  twelve  or  more  in  number,  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  in  a five-inch  or  48-sized  pot;  they  will  not  all  flower,  yet 
you  may  increase  your  stock  of  strong-flowering  bulbs  for  selecting  from  in 
the  ensuing  season.  The  Laohenalia  will  submit  to  be  forced,  but  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  weakening  both  the  bulb  and  the  flower-spike. 

Stobc  anh  ©rdjtb  Ijousr. 

Climbers  will  in  many  instances  need  to  be  cut  back  in  order  to  obtain 
an  immediate  and  quick  growth  to  produce  a late  bloom. 

Orchid  House  requires  now  some  revision,  so  as  to  separate  plants  that 
are  going  to  rest  from  those  that  are  still  actively  growing.  Encourage 
growth  in  young  specimens  recently  potted,  but  as  the  growth  of  any 
orchid  appears  to  be  completed  gradually  withhold  water,  and  remove 
them  to  a cooler  part  of  the  house. 

Stove  Plants  must  be  prepared  betimes  for  the  winter  by  gradually 
withholding  water  from  such  as  have  completed  their  growth,  and  exposing 
as  much  as  possible  to  air  and  sunshine  all  hard-wooded  plants,  that  the 
growth  of  the  season  may  be  completely  ripened.  Shut  up  early  and  use 
fire-heat  if  needful. 

Orchid  House. — Orchids  in  full  growth  must  have  moisture  and  heat 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  health,  but  the  judicious  cultivator  will  not 
often  have  to  light  a fire  this  month.  Those  going  to  rest  to  be  en- 
couraged by  removal  to  a cooler  part  of  the  house,  where  they  must  have 
less  water,  but  be  kept  plump  by  frequently  sprinkling  the  paths  and 
Btages.  This  is  a good  time  to  separate  pseudo-bulbs  for  increase  of  stock, 
and  to  pot  on  small  plants.  Orchids  that  have  been  a loDg  time  in 
the  same  pots  need  top-dressing  with  fresh  material.  Shut  up  at  four  till 
the  third  week  of  the  month,  and  then  shut  up  at  three.  After  shutting 
up,  syringe  gentlyjwith  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house. 
Temperature  of  Indian  house,  70°  to  75°  by  night,  75°  to  85°  by  day; 
Mexican  house,  65°  te  70°  by  night,  70°  to  85°  by  day. 

Orchids  that  may  he  in  bloom  in  August. — Aerides  nobile,  Quinque- 
vulnerum,  quinquevulnerum  album,  suavissimum ; Angrecum  caudatum ; 
Arpophyllum  cardinale ; Bolbophyllum  Henshalli ; Barkeria  melano- 
caulon  ; Brassia  Lanceana,  Wrayii;  Broughtonia  sanguines;  Burlingtonia 
Knowlesii;  Calanthe  Dominii,  furcata,  masuca;  Cattle.va  amabilis,  Candida 
citrina,  crispa,  crispa  superba,  granulosa,  Harrisoniae,  Harrisonise  violacea, 
labiata  pallida,  Lemoniana,  Loddigesii,  Mossise,  Schilleriana,  violacea ; 
Coryanthes  maculata,  Cycnoches  Loddigesii,  ventricosum ; Cymbidium 
pendulum ; Cypripedium  barbatum  grandiflorum,  Lowii ; Dendrobium 
calceolaria,  sanguinolentum ; Dendrochilum  filiforme ; Epidendrum 
Phoeniceum,  vitellinum  majus;  Galeandra  Bauerii,  cristata;  Miltonia 
bicolor,  spectabilis ; Mormodes  citrinum ; Oncidium  divaricatum,  pul- 
chellum,  pulvinatum;  Peristeria  elata;  Phajus  albus ; PhalEenopsis 
amabilis,  grandiflora ; Promencea  stapeloides ; Saccolabium  Blumei, 
furcatum,  guttatum  ; Sobralia  liliastrum,  macrantha,  macrantha  splen- 
dens;  Stanhopea  aurea,  Devoniensis,  insignis,  Martians,  oculata,  tigrina, 
tigrina  lutescens ; Triohopilia  picta,  Vanda  Batemanni,  Roxburghi,  teres. 

JForctng  ^ft. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  should  now  be  fully  exposed 
night  and  day  by  removal  of  the  lights.  Thin  out  the  young  wood  of  the 
season,  to  promote  the  ripening  of  all  the  good  shoots  that  have  been  laid 
in.  The  borders  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  may  be  , allowed  to  get 
comparatively  dry  with  advantage. 

Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut  will  be  better  if  treated  the 
same  as  advised  above  for  peaches.  If  the  lights  cannot  be  removed, 
open  all  the  ventilators  night  and  day,  and  slightly  reduce  the  number 
of  laterals.  Vines  in  pots  to  be  laid  on  their  sides  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
wither,  in  order  to  induce  a state  of  complete  rest. 

Pines  in  a growing  state  to  have  a moist  air  and  a steady  bottom-heat. 
Shut  up  early,  and  at  the  same  time  sprinkle  the  bed ; this  will  greatly 
help  any  fruit  now  swelling.  The  bottom-heat  for  pines  must  be  not  less 
than  90°. 


CATALOGUES. 

Amr.  Vbrboiiappult,  Hue  du  Ciiaumk,  Ghent.  List  of  Palms,  Cyoads, 
and  Pandanads,  with  price*. — An  excellent  lint  for  purchasers  of  conservatory 
plants.  There  is  added  a list  of  selected  novelties  of  various  kinds. 

DlLLISTONE  AND  WoODTHOIlPE,  SlIILP.  IIedinoham  and  IIraintiip.e, 
Essex.  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice  Plants  of  1807. — In  this  catalogue  tho 
novt  Hies  of  tho  season  aro  offered  at  low  raios.  Tho  system  adopted  is  a 
sort  of  horticultural  express.  Tho  novelties  sent  out  by  tho  great  houses 
in  the  spring  aro  purchased,  and  multiplied,  and  made  ready  for  distribution 
in  time  for  amateurs  to  buy  thorn  cheap  tho  same  season  they  aro  sent  out. 

William  Kollison  and  Sons,  Tootino,  Surrey,  8.  Catalogue  of 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  Ferns. — A first-rate  list  full  of  interesting  and 
useful  notes,  tho  classification  sound,  tho  printing  beautiful,  and  tho  book 
well  adapted  to  keep  at  hand  for  reference,  wherever  ferns  aro  cared  for. 
A pleasing  feature  is  tho  announcement  that  “ tho  present  catalogue  has  been 
prepared  by  our  manager,  Mr.  Wilbraham  Buckley.”  Mr.  Buckley  once  did 
us  a service ; wo  asked  him  for  a few  van-loads  of  plants  for  an  exhibition 
got  up  for  a philanthropic  object,  and  ho  gave  them  in  a ready  and  generous 
manner.  It  is  agreeable  to  find  by  this  book — for  it  is  a book — that  ho  is 
as  good  at  ferns  as  in  acts  of  boncvolcnce.  Bravo,  Buckley ! 

Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden.  Price  List  of  Ferns,  Hardy  and 
Exotic. — A short  comprehensive  list,  prepared  for  ready  reference,  and  com- 
prising all  the  good  ferns  in  cultivation. 
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J.  P. — The  seedling  nosegay  is  full  of  promise,  though  we  have  in 
Chri-itine  Nosegay,  Pink  Stella,  Rose  Kendatler,  and  some  others,  good 
varieties  of  the  same  class,  though  we  believe  none  of  precisely  this  shade 
of  colour.  Think  a seoond  time  about  the  name  you  propose.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  cut  up  the  plant  at  once,  and  make  stock,  and  next  year  bed 
it  out  to  prove  it,  for  pot  culture  is  but  a partial  proof  of  a variety  of  this 
type. 

Sizes  of  Flower  Pots. — Colman. — The  London  potteries  follow  what  is 
called  the  •*  Chiswick  Standard,”  the  name  and  sizes  of  which  are  as 
follows  : Sixties,  4 inches  deep,  3 inches  wide  at  top  ; forty-eight’s, 5 inches 
deep,  and  5 inches  wide;  thirty-two’s,  C inches  deep,  and  0 inches  wide  ; 
twenty-four’s,  8 inches  deep,  and  8 inches  wide;  sixteen’?,  9 inches  deep, 
and  9 inches  wide;  twelve’s,  10  inches  deep,  and  11  inches  wide;  eight’s, 
11  inches  deep,  and  12  inches  wide;  six’s,  12  inches  deep,  13  inches  wide; 
four’s,  13  inches  deep,  15  inches  wide  ; two’s,  14  inches  deep,  and  18  inches 
high.  “ Uprights ’’  have  gone  out  of  fashion;  probably  the  last  seen  of 
them  at  exhibitions  was  when  Mr.  William  Paul  presented  his  first  lot  of 
hyacinths  in  them,  and  people  thought  he  had  taken  to  chimney-pots. 
We  have  for  some  time  past  been  using  for  specimen  plants  that  do  not 
require  a great  depth  of  root-room  a supeiior  style  of  pot,  made  for  us  by 
Mesrrs.  Adams  Brothers,  of  Belle  Isle  ; they  are  made  of  the  best  clay,  and 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and  are  intermediate  in  proportions  between 
pots  and  seed-pans.  The  most  useful  size  for  small  specimens,  and  one 
admirably  adapted  for  ferns,  is  one  measuring  9 inches  deep  by  15  inohes 
wide. 

Tree  Ferns,  $e. — G.  M. — When  your  tree-ferns  and  grass-trees  arrive 
from  New  Zealand,  put  them  in  an  upright  position  in  some  cool,  close, 
rather  dark  place,  such  as  a shed,  or  under  the  stage  of  a greenhouse,  and 
syringe  them  once  a day  for  a week.  The  next  week  syringe  them  two  or 
three  times  a day,  and  protect  them  against  draughts  of  air,  so  as  to  keep 
them  constantly  damp.  In  about  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  their  arrival 
they  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth ; they  may  then  be  potted.  In 
preparing  them  for  pots,  cut  clean  away  all  hard,  dead,  wiry  roots,  so  as  to 
reduce  their  stumps  considerably.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  there  are 
any  roots  left  to  cut  away,  they  are  so  closely  trimmed  before  being  packed 
for  transit.  The  best  soil  is  one  consisting  wholly  of  tough  fibrous  peat, 
with  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  When  the  crocks  are  placed,  lay  over  them 
some  rough  charcoal,  then  pot  the  trees  in  the  usual  way,  and 
fill  the  stuff  in  as  firmly  as  possible.  Put  them  in  as  small  pots  as 
possible ; it  is  easy  work  to  shift  them  on  as  they  grow,  and  it  is  a 
great  help  if  the  roots  soon  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  after  they 
begin  to  grow.  Do  not  make  the  soil  wet  at  all  until  the  growth  has 
advanced  somewhat ; to  keep  it  regularly  damp  will  suffice,  but  continue  to 
syringe  the  stems  frequently,  as  the  moisture  absorbed  that  way  will 
soonest  arouse  the  energies  of  the  plants.  It  is  a matter  of  choice  whether 
you  take  up  the  hyacinths.  They  will  do  very  well  as  they  are. 

New  Subscriber. — Yes,  one  strong  industrious  man  may  do  the  work,  but 
it  is  full  as  muoh  as  aDy  one  man  can  do. 

Propagating  Bedding  Plants. — Novice. — The  common  soil  is  now  like  a 
hotbed,  and  almost  any  cutting,  even  if  badly  taken  and  badly  inserted, 
will  strike  roots  if  covered  with  a bell-glass.  The  way  to  learn  pro- 
pagating is  at  once  to  begin  practising ; even  if  you  fail  at  first, 
you  will  soon  learn  why  it  is,  and  will  soon  after  succeed.  As  a rule, 
any  bedding  plant  may  be  propagated  now  by  taking  rather  young, 
but  not  the  youngest  shoots,  and  cutting  them  to  a length  of  two  or  three 
inches,  removing  one  or  two  of  the  lowest  leaves,  and  then  planting  them 
firmly  in  sandy  soil,  and  covering  with  a hand-light  or  bell-glass.  Look  at 
them  once  a day,  and  at  the  same  time  sprinkle  them  with  water.  A com- 
mon frame  or  a raised  bed  of  earth  now  becomes  a hotbed  if  kept  shut, 
and  any  amount  of  propagating  may  be  done  by  means  of  a frdme  and  a 
raised  bed  surfaced  with  four  to  six  inches  of  sandy  soil. 

Books. — J.  S.,  Staplehurst. — So  far  as  we  know,  Withering  is  obtain- 
able only  of  the  second-hand  booksellers.  It  is  a long  time  since  we  saw  it 
announced  as  a trade  book.  Grindon’s  “ British  and  Garden  Botany,” 
published  by  Routledge,  price  about  12s.,  is  admirable  as  a help  in  deter- 
mining the  names  of  British  plants,  and  wiihal  a most  interesting  and  in 
structive  work  on  plants  generally.  Deakin’s  “ Elorigraphia  Britaunica,"  in 
four  volumes,  published  by  Groombridge  and  Sons,  is  a most  valuable 
work,  not  much  known,  and  perhaps  not  fully  appreciated.  Considering 
the  abundance  of  plates,  and  extent  of  the  work.it  is  cheap,  the  price  being 
about  £3  10s.  The  grand„book  on  Briiish  plants  is  that  by  Professor  Syme, 
published  by  Hardwicke,  of  Piccadilly.  It  is  costly,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  it.  Bentham’s  “ Handbook  of  the  British  Flora”  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  student  of  British  botany.  There  are  two  editions,  one  at 
12s.,  the  other  (with  engravings)  at  £3  10s.,  published  by  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve. 

John  Bedshaw,  Bourne , Lincolnshire. — Your  ivy-leaved  geranium  is 
extremely  pretty.  It  differs  from  L’Elegante  in  its  more  decided  creamy 
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edgp.  The  plant  in  of  vigorous  habit,  very  blight  and  pure  in  colouring, 
and  will  make  a fine  edging  plant  to  serve  just  such  a purpose  as  Manglesii 
is  ho  much  valued  for. 

Delphinium  Seed.  — S.  T5. — If  you  wait  till  it  ripens  on  the  plant  you  will 
lose  the  greater  part.  . The  way  we  save  it,  and  obtain  it  all,  is  to  take  a 
dry  bell-glass,  and  stand  it  open  end  upwards,  on  a flower-pot  in  a sunny 
greenhouse.  We  cut  the  sc  d-st-ms  just  before  they  burst,  and  put  them 
in  the  bell-glass.  The  sun  finishes  them,  and  the  seed  is  all  shed  into 
the  clean  glass,  and  is  ready  for  use.  Sow  at  onoe  if  you  want  strong 
plan's. 

Taxton  Manure. — Constant  Reader. — We  really  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it.  The  manufacturers  of  such  things  should  advertise  them-  You  might, 
no  doubt,  soon  revive  your  lawn  by  the  occasional  application  of  a thin 
sprinkling  of  guano  or  saltpetre. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  NITCHELL. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  on  the  17th  ult.,  at  Enville  Cottage,  Addle- 
stone,  Surrey,  of  Mr.  John  Nitchell,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  83,tbe  oldest 
English  royal  gardener,  having  been  connected  formore  than  fifty  years  with 
the  royal  gardens  of  Kensington  and  Kew,  and  lastly  the  Royal  Lodge  and 
Cumberland  Lodge  Gardens  in  Windsor  Great  Park.  During  the  half 
century  be  served  with  strict  integrity  four  monarchs  : viz.,  George  III., 
George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  lastly,  our  beloved  Queen  ; who,  as  a reward 
for  bis  long  and  faithful  services,  about  ten  years  ago  allowed  him  to  retire, 
at  the  same  time  granting  him  a liberal  pension  for  life.  After  this  he 
settled  down  on  his  freehold,  known  as  Enville  Cottage,  Addlestone,  which 
was  the  place  of  his  last  earthly  abode.  The  name  of  Enville  Cottage  was 
given  to  it  by  him  from  his  early  associations  with  Enville  Gardens,  at 
which  place  he  served  his  apprenticeship,  about  the  time  the  well  known 
Enville  pine-apple  was  introduced  there.  From  thence,  in  quest  of  further 
horticultural  knowledge,  he  came  to  London,  and  worked  for  some  years  in 
the  then  celebrated  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  at  Walton-on- 
Thames.  From  there  he,  to  obtain  further  improvement  in  the  science 
or  art  of  gardening,  entered  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  ; from  which  place 
he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Aiton  to  conduct  all  the  gigantic  improvements 
then  in  progress  and  contemplation  at  the  Royal  Lodge  and  Cumberland 
Lodge  Gardens,  where  the  largest  vine  in  England  is  now  growing,  in 
Windsor  Great  Park.  At  the  same  time  the  island  on  which  the  fishing 
temple  at  Virginia  Water  is  erected  was  being  embellished  under  his 
direction,  as  was  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  ruin  and  magnificent 
drives  in  the  locality  of  that  enchanting  spot,  VirginiaWater,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  minor  lakes  in  England,  the  whole  of  which  was  carried  out 
under  his  direction,  during  which  operations  frequently  as  many  as  110  to 
120  men  have  been  employed  by  him,  many  of  whom  have  ranked,  and  those 
left  behind  soon  to  follow  him  do  rank,  as  horticultural  celebrities,  and  who 
must  ever  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude  and  profound  respect,  and  entitle 
his  memory  by  them  to  be  revered  with  filial  honour  and  affection,  not 
only  for  his  parental  kindness  to  them,  but  for  the  scientific  and  practical 
information  imparted  and  advice  inculcated ; and,  last  of  all,  though  not 
least,  for  the  position  in  life  they  at  present  fill  and  enjoy.  Among  many 
now  living  recipients  of  his  kindness,  I may  enumerate  Mr.  John  Mann, 
manag  er  of  Hyde  Park,  St.  James’s  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens  j Mr. 
James  Drewett,  of  Denbies,  the  renowned  Muscat  grape-grower;  Mr.  J. 
W.  Thomson,  formerly  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
Syon  House  ; and  many  others  of  equal  celebrity  too  numerous  to  detail 
on  this  occasion;  and  although  a very  strict  disciplinarian  as  an  employer, 
his  urbanity  and  kindness  made  him  respected,  not  only  by  those  placed 
under  him,  but  by  every  other  person  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. Therefore  he  has  gone  to  his  last  abode  not  only  full  of  years  and 
honour  to  his  name,  but  beloved,  regretted,  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him ; and  I fervently  pray  that  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events,  in 
His  mercy  and  love  for  us  unworthy  sinners,  has  received  his  immortal 
spirit  into  His  everlasting  kingdom,  as  a reward  so  just  and  honourable  a 
man  merits.  He  was  interred  in  Addlestone  churchyard  on  the  23rd  ult., 
followed  by  several  friends,  among  whom  waB  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomson,  he 
being  the  only  horticulturist  connected  with  royalty  present.  The  name 
of  Nitchell  is  rather  uncommon,  and  by  his  death  the  name  and  family 
becomes  extinct,  as  no  member  is  now  known  to  exist. 


Corvetfpontiencc* 

— ♦ — 

Variegated  Pelargoniums  at  Buhy. — I am  one  of  the  many  persons 
who  were  startled  by  the  decision  of  the  judges  on  this  portion  of  the 
exhibi  ion  at  Bury.  It  begins  to  be  evident  that  justice  will  not  be  afforded 
in  the  quarter  we  might  have  looked  to,  and  did  look  to  for  it,  and  we 
appeal  to  you.  Possibly  you  will  ask,  and  if  so,  properly  so,  for  the  case 
to  be  stated.  Very  well.  The  schedule  invited  competition  in  12  Seed- 
ling Pelargoniums  of  1800  or  1807.  The  schedule  did  not  state  by  what 
standard  they  were  to  be  judged,  nor  did  it  demand  clean  plants.  But  I, 
in  common  with  many  01  her  cultivators  and  raisers  of  ihese  things,  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  plants  should  be  shown  in  a complete  state  ; that  is  to 
say,  clean,  with  none  ot  the  oiiginal  green  leaves:  in  other  words,  varie- 
gated throughout  from  top  to  toe,  and  that  any  of  the  original  green  leaves 
on  any  one  plant  would  disqualify  the  collection  containing  it.  Our  sur- 
prise was  great  to  find  the  cup  awarded  for  a collection  in  which  green 
leaves  were  plentiful,  the  plants  bearing  such  leaves  being  in  the  condition 
of  the  first  break  from  the  crude  seedling  state,  and  only  as  yet  promising 
what  they  might  be,  and  worthy  to  be  commended,  and  no  more.  Had  all 
the  competitors  brought  plants  with  green  leaves,  the  judges  might  hnve 
felt  bound  to  decide  upon  their  metits  ; but  they  had  “ample  room  and 
verge  enough  ” to  put  the  first  prizo  lot  out  of  the  competition,  and  give 
as  tiieir  reason  for  doing  so  the  word  “ Unclean."  I put  it  to  cultivators 
and  exhibitors  generally  whether,  in  a competition  in  a class  (of  any  kind 
of  plants)  in  which  the  flowers  should  be  double,  varieties  beuring  equal 
quantities  of  double  nnd  single  flowers  would  not  bo  disqualified?  Or,  to 
come  closer,  how  would  it  bo  in  an  ordinury  class  for  variegated  pelar- 
goniums, if  a first  place  were  given  to  a group  showing  abundanco  of  green 
leaves?  If  there  were  competing  collections  in  the  class  wholly  varie- 
gated, and  in  any  way  worthy  of  consideration  at  the  same  time,  those  with 
green  leave*  would  nurel.y  have  the  lowest  pluoe,  or  be  thrown  out  altoge- 


ther. We  decline — we  have  agreed  to  declioe — taking  into  consideration 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Grievb’s  plants  in  respect  of  their  variegation,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  their  unclean  state  condemned  them,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  submit  the  case,  on  this  ground  alone,  to  cultivators,  exhibi- 
tors, and  judges  universally,  save  and  except  those  who  constituted  the 
jury  in  this  class  at  Bury,  and  who  framed  a special  code  of  judging  lor 
this  special  case.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  there  is  no  persinal 
feeling  in  this  complaint.  Mr.  Grieve  deserves  and  is  the  subject  of  uni- 
versal respect.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  start  in  this  glorious 
race,  and  if  he  had  won  the  cup  by  means  which  none  could  question, 
we  would  rejoice  in  such  an  addition  to  his  many  well-won  honour-.  It  is 
in  behalf  of  fair-play  alone  that  we  wish,  through  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  to  say  that,  while  we  protest  against  the  award  of  the  cup  to 
Mr.  Grieve  because  his  plants  were  not  clean,  we  firmly  believe  it  should 
have  been  given  to  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smiih,  of  Dulwich,  whose  collection 
was  superb  in  every  respect,  and  not  a green  leaf  visible  amongst  them.  It 
is  a singular  circumstance,  too,  that  Mr.  Grieve  should  have  in  his  posses- 
sion several  strong  plants  of  at  least  one  (if  not  more)  of  the  varieties  shown 
as  seedlings  of  1860  and  1867.  He  must  have  made  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,  and  when  it  did  not  shine.  But  let  that  pass  ; the  Bury  cup  was 
given  for  imperfect  plants,  and  it  cannot  surely  be  a gratifying  circumstance 
for  its  possessor  to  win  it  by  such  a fluke.  If  it  was  predetermined  that 
the  cup  should  not  leave  Bury,  a notification  to  that  effect  should  have 
been  made,  and  some  other  sort,  of  thank-offering  might  have  been  given  to 
Mr.  Grieve  without  injury  to  any  of  his  competitors.  I sign  this,  for  myself 
and  friends,  Astonished  Spectator. 

Granting  Variegated  Pelargoniums. — Three  years  ago  you  suggested 
that  the  weak-growing  varieties  of  tricolors  should  be  grafted  on  vigorous 
seedling  stocks.  I at  once  took  the  hint,  and  worked  a considerable 
number.  I find  that  the  weak  kinds  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  foster 
roots,  and  I believe  that  many  kinds  that  are  being  extinguished  because 
of  their  lack  of  vigour  might  be  kept  if  they  were  cultivated  in  this  manner. 
But  we  are  fast  being  supplied  with  varieties  possessing  vigorous  constitu- 
tions, and  it  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of  procedure 
to  have  them  on  their  own  roots,  so  that  for  ordinary  purposes  grafting 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  into  desuetude.  I observe,  in  the  Calendar  of 
Operations  in  the  Magazine  of  July  27th,  you  remind  us  again  of  this 
process,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  drop  a line  in  praise  of  it  for  quickly 
producing  standards.  These  make  grand  conservatory  plants  to  group  in 
the  rear  of  dwarf  palms  and  ferns,  the  tricolors  especially  having  a fine 
effect  when  thus  lifted  up  and  shown  in  the  aspect  of  trees  with  fine  round 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  1. 

beads  rich  with  colour.  Your  original  hint  has  been  largely  taken,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  many  gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs  would  follow  it 
if  they  saw  the  way  clear  to  succeed.  The  process  is  extremely  simple, 
and  the  two  sketches  which  accompany  this  explain  it  fully.  Take  tali 
stocks  of  any  kind — seedlings  are  to  be  preferred  ; cut  off  a considerable 
proportion,  but  not  the  whole,  of  their  top  branches,  and,  selecting  a suit- 
able part  of  the  head,  split  it  as  in  fig.  1.  Prepare  the  graft  to  fit  the 
clelt;  let  it  be  small,  half  ripe,  and  with  three  or  four  healthy  leaves;  tie 
it  and  clay  it  as  in  fig.  2,  and  keep  it  shut  close  and  warm,  and  it  will 
unite  almost  immediately.  As  the  graft  takes  the  sap,  remove  the  wild 
growth — that  is  to  say,  the  growth  of  the  stock — by  degrees,  but  be  not  in 
haste  about  it ; and  when  the  graft  has  made  a fair  start  untie  the  bandage, 
and  if  the  junction  is  good  leave  it  uncovered,  but  put  a stick  to  which  the 
head  must  be  tied  for  security.  If  the  junction  is  not  a good  one  tie  again 
with  soft  bast,  but  do  not  clay  it.  As  for  the  rest,  every  one  who  can  grow 
a pelargonium  at  all  will  know  what  to  do  to  make  these  into  handsome 
plants.  R.  B. 

Proposed  Exhibition  of  Tricolor  Geraniums  at  Kensington. — 
Having  been  invited  to  compete  in  the  show  proposed  to  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember next,  I have  declntd  for  the  following  reasons  : Exhibitors  are  to 
find  the  money,  the  plants,  and  the  time;  they  are  thus  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  resources  of  the  R.  II.  S.,  and  gain  less  than  they  give,  if 
they  gain  at  all,  and  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  judges  that  a tribunal  over 
which  they  have  no  control  may  appoint  for  them.  Let  the  Society  find 
the  money  for  an  exhibition  that  must  bo  much  more  to  its  benefit,  if 
benefit  at  all,  than  to  any  of  the  exhibitors.  It  is  a capital  idea  of  the  one- 
sided sort  to  ask  a man  to  subsoribo  £1)  for  a chance  of  winning  £2  or  £3, 
and  with  no  voiee  at  all  in  the  appointment  of  the  jury  on  whom  his  fate 
will  hang.  The  last  show  of  the  kind  was  a failure  ; had  it  been  other- 
wise, 1 presume  our  faithful  Maguzine  would  hnve  reported  it.  The  Bury 
competition  has  givon  rise  to  an  unpleasant  discussion,  and  there  is  at 
least  one  good  reason  for  discontent.  Surely  the  new  proposal  will  meet 
with  but  small  support,  and  men  who  value  their  money,  their  plants, 
their  time,  their  reputation,  will  keep  away  from  it.  Onoe  Bit. 
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The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  have  acquired  so  iiigii  a de- 
gree of  popularity,  that  we  may  safely  allinn  that  as  a class 
they  take  precedence  of  all  other  soft-wooded  plants  that  are  grown 
in  collections,  and  that  are  especially  encouraged  at  exhibitions. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for  the  favour  shown  them  by  the 
horticultural  public,  and  most  prominent  amongst  their  claims  to 
favour  we  may  notice  their  variety  of  colouring  in  leaf  and  flower, 
their  excessive  gaiety  of  appearance,  their  general  adaptation  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  garden,  and  the  certainty  with  which  they 
may  be  grown  and  kept  with  only  the  most  ordinary  appliances 
and  commonplace  skill.  To  grow  a specimen  heath  may  be  the 
work  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  plant  may  be  subjected  to 
many  accidents;  to  grow  a specimen  pelargonium  is  the  work  of 
three  years  at  the  most,  and  in  two  years  a showy  plant  may  be 
produced  with  but  a tithe  of  the  trouble  the  heath  would  demand 
to  make  it  equally  good  of  its  kind  to  the  pelargonium.  We  must 
grant  that  in  every  stage  of  the  proceeding  the  heath  is  the  more 
noble  object  of  the  two,  and  we  would  be  the  last  to  discourage  the 
cultivation  of  hard-wooded  plants : for  we  do  not  wish  to  see  gar- 
dens and  plant  houses  occupied  with  pelargoniums  solely.  Never- 
theless, amongst  the  thousands  of  persons  who  enjoy  the  recreations 
of  horticulture,  those  who  have  time  and  means  to  grow  hard- 
wooded  plants  are  few;  those  who  can  grow  such  plants  as  pelar- 
goniums, and  especially  those  of  the  inquinans  section,  are  many. 
It  is  therefore  quite  the  proper  thing  to  countenance  and  encourage 
the  increasing  passion  for  collecting  and  cultivating,  and  we  may 
add,  too,  the  breeding  of  zonals  of  every  class,  for  there  is  room  for 
improvement  yet,  and  variety  in  this  department  is  as  charming  a3 
in  any  other. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  our  “Geranium  Papers”  to  set  forth 
from  time  to  time  standards  of  perfection  for  the  various  classes, 
and  have  instituted  comparisons  amongst  the  varieties,  with  a view 
to  assist  our  readers  in  the  selection  of  the  best.  We  wish  now  to 
make  a few  observations  on  the  position  of  this  class  of  plants  at 
exhibitions,  for  that  appears  to  be  anything  but  satisfactory.  The 
best  displays  of  specimen  plants  we  have  seen  this  season  were 
those  shown  at  the  concluding  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society.  A few  of  the  leading  cultivators  of  specimens  alone 
appear  to  have  hit  upon  the  mode  of  treating  these  plants,  to  pro- 
duce compact  symmetrical  heads,  with  abundance  of  fresh  flowers 
and  fresh  leaves,  and  writh  no  display  at  all  of  sticks  and  ties.  In 
most  other  classes  of  plants  a certain  average  goodness  has  been 
attained  by  cultivators  everywhere,  above  and  below  which  the 
plants  are  found  at  exhibitions,  but  seldom  far  away  from  the 
average.  With  the  zonals  it  is  otherwise.  We  see  in  one  case,  as 
in  that  just  cited,  examples  that  surprise  us  by  their  splendour, 
and  at  the  very  next  exhibition  we  visit  we  find  examples  that  are 
literally  unfit  for  show,  bad  in  themselves  perhaps  as  varieties,  and 
made  worse  by  the  very  worst  of  treatment.  A plant  that  grows 
so  quickly,  that  flowers  so  surely,  that  needs  little  else  than  sun- 
shine to  bring  it  to  perfection,  ought  to  be  more  fairly  dealt  with 
for  purposes  of  exhibition  ; and  we  do  hope  that  promoters  of  shows 
will  give  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  preparation  of  their 
schedules. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  of  mistakes  is  the  growing  of  specimen 
plants  of  varieties  that  are  adapted  only  for  bedding.  Such  sorts  as 
Tom  Thumb,  Stella,  Christine,  Madame  Barre,  and  others  that  are 
favourites  for  beds,  are  quite  unfit  to  be  trained  out  to  a huge  size  as 
exhibition  subjects.  However  well  done,  they  convey  to  the  public 
a quite  false  impression  of  the  capabilities  of  these  plants,  and  tend 
to  falsify  the  tastes  of  amateurs,  who  are  too  often  led  astray  by 
mere  colour,  regardless  of  the  higher  claims  of  form  in  exhibition 
subjects.  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  varieties  with  flowers  that  ap- 
proximate closely  to  the  ideal  standard  of  perfection,  and  in  every 
conceivable  variety  of  colour,  pure  blue  and  pure  yellow  alone 
excepted.  With  such  varieties  at  command  as  Madame  Werle, 
Amelina  Grisau,  Dr.  Lindley,  Prime  Minister,  Tintoret,  Andrew 
Marvel,  Magna  Charta,  Beaute  de  Suresnes,  and  others  of  the 
highest  quality  and  the  most  tractable  dispositions,  it  is  lamentable 
to  see  the  energies  of  the  specimen  cultivator  devoted  to  the  very 
worst  that  can  be  found  for  the  purpose  he  intends  them  for.  Con- 
currently with  errors  of  selection  by  the  cultivator,  we  must  take 
No,  120,  New  Series. — Yol.  X; 


into  account  errors  of  schedules  and  errors  of  judges,  to  get  at  the 
whole  reason  for  the  generally  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  Zmal 
pelargonium  as  an  exhibition  subject. 

In  the  preparation  of  schedules,  it  would  be  well  in  future  to 
consult  the  system  of  classification  proposed  in  No.  XL.  of  the 
Geranium  Papers  (July  27,  1867).  That  is  at  once  simple,  practical, 
and  self-explanatory.  Many  varieties  might  be  placed  in  more  than 
one  of  our  nine  classes,  and  judgment  will  be  required  to  apply 
these  rules.  But  judgment  is  always  needed  in  the  application  of 
rules,  so  ours  are  no  exception.  In  the  preparation  of  a schedule, 
sections  may  be  appropriated  for  all  nine  classes  separately,  or 
several  of  the  classes  may  be  combined.  We  may  include  under 
one  section,  class  1 (green),  2 (zoned),  3 (nosegay),  and  9 (double- 
flowered),  and  a dozen  plants  comprising  examples  of  these  four 
classes,  might  consiituie  an  effective  group.  Again,  we  may  in- 
clude under  another  section,  class  4 (variegat'd)  5 (golden-leaved), 
6 (bronze  zonals),  7 (gold  zonals),  and  8 (silver  zonals).  Thi3 
division  of  the  whole  into  two  classes  places  all  green  and  d-irk- 
zoned  leaves  in  one,  and  all  variegated  and  coloured  leaves  in 
another.  Another  and  better  arrangement  would  be  to  make  three 
sections  thus  : Section  1 to  comprise  green,  and  zonal-leaved,  and 
double-flowering  varieties  (classes  1 2,  and  9);  section  2 to  com- 
prise variegated,  golden-leaved,  and  silver  zonales  (classes  4,  5,  and 
8) ; section  3 to  comprise  bronze  zonals  and  gold  zonals  (classes  6 
and  7).  There  is  no  schedule  so  limited  that  it  cannot  make  room 
for  three  sections  of  zonal  pelargoniums,  more  especially  as  these 
plants  are  at  their  best  when  the  provincial  exhibitions  usually  take 
place.  Enlarging  the  scheme,  we  may  make  four  sections,  thus  ; 
section  1 to  comprise  Green-leaved,  Zonal,  Nosegay,  and  Double- 
flowering  ; section  2 to  comprise  Variegated  and  Silver  zonals  ; 
section  3 to  comprise  Gold-leaved  and  Bronze  zonals  ; section  4 to 
comprise  the  Gold  zonals  alone.  This  last  arrangement  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  and  it  is  promotive  of  harmony  of  colouring 
and  character  in  the  several  groups. 

The  outcry  made  by  some  of  our  friends  against  the  multiplica- 
tion of  varieties  we  confess  we  are  deaf  to  for  the  present.  It  is 
recorded  in  history  that  every  favourite  of  the  florists  has  been 
prolific  of  varieties.  The  florists  insist  upon  having  plenty  to 
choose  from,  and  each  adds  to  the  sum-total  by  the  pastime  of 
raising  seedlings.  There  are  tulips  beyond  number,  and  some  are 
very  much  alike.  It  is  the  same  with  pinks,  pansies,  auriculas, 
and  the  rest  of  the  favourites,  It  must  be  the  same  with  the 
zonals,  for  the  merest  tyro  can  raise  seedling  plants,  and  out  of  any 
batch  from  well-saved  seed  some  good  ones  are  pretty  sure  to 
occur.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  practised  con- 
noisseur will  see  differences  between  varieties  that  to  the  unini- 
tiated appear  to  be  identical,  and  we  are  surely  not  required  to  rob 
the  connoisseur  of  the  refined  pleasure  of  detecting  differences 
where  the  untrained  eye  can  discover  none.  We  may  find  two 
tulips  so  nearly  alike  that  the  novice,  if  caring  about  either,  would 
as  soon  have  one  as  the  other ; but  the  amateur  par  excellence 
would  perhaps  value  one  of  the  two  at  twenty  pounds  and  the  other 
at  twenty  pence.  It  is  the  same  in  other  things,  and  will  ever  be 
so  while  shades  of  difference  give  the  key  to  relative  values.  But 
there  is  something  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  Zonal  pelar- 
goniums, in  common  with  many  other  attractive  subjects,  do  not  show 
all  their  characters  at  first.  We  may  take,  say,  a dozen  tricolors 
(Gold  Zonals)  that  are  very  nearly  alike,  and  preserve  one,  and 
destroy  all  the  rest.  In  so  doing  we  may  really  preserve  the  worst 
and  destroy  the  best ; and  some  of  them  may  be  so  far  the  best 
that,  if  preserved,  our  first  selection  would  be  found  to  have  been 
quite  in  error.  When,  therefore,  floral  committees  and  judges  at 
exhibitions  take  upon  themselves  to  say,  “ We  must  put  a check 
on  this  multiplication  of  varieties  by  limiting  the  number  of  our 
certificates,”  they  act  absurdly;  for  they  step  out  of  the  judge’s 
seat  into  that  of  the  legislator,  but  bring  to  their  new  office  none 
of  the  legislator’s  wisdom.  It  is  not  for  judges  to  pass  by  good 
things,  and  treat  them  with  contempt,  because  they  have  certain 
notions  about  the  number  of  varieties  that  should  be  allowed. 
Their  business  is  to  deal  with  things  they  see  according  to  merit, 
without  attempting  to  forecast  their  fate,  or  dictating  to  the  public 
what  it  shall  accept  or  reject.  If  a cultivator  were  to  present  50 
varieties  of  tricolors  to  a tribunal  existing  for  marking  relative 
merit,  and  they  were  all  thought  deserving  of  honours,  they  ought 
to  have  them.  It  may  then  be  left  to  cultivators  to  determine 
which  of  that  50  should  be  received  with  favour.  We  are  not  ad- 
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vocating  the  increase  of  certificates,  for  perhaps  there  are  too  many 
granted  already ; but  we  think  it  proper  to  suggest  that  judges  should 
limit  their  energies  to  the  task  they  are  appointed  for,  and  avoid, 
on  the  one  hand,  discouraging  men  who  have  laboured  earnestly 
and  brought  forth  good  fruit,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  attempting 
to  shape  out  the  fashions  of  the  future;  for  the  law  of  fashions 
and  popular  tastes  is  something  too  subtle  for  individual  influence, 
and  even  for  the  power  of  guidance  that  may  be  supposed  to  reside 
in  imposing  tribunals. 


ST.  MATTHEW’S,  DENMARK  HILL,  COTTAGERS’ 
FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  exhibition  held  in  connexion  with  the  St.  Matthew’s  Working  Men’s 
Institute,  in  the  schoolroom,  Camberwell  New  Road,  on  the  1st  and  2nd 
of  August,  was  an  interesting  affair  of  its  kind,  and  calculated  to  be  emi- 
nently beneficial  in  promoting  the  practice  of  floriculturo  amongst  the 
working  men  of  the  district.  The  exhibition  was  considerably  above  the 
average  of  what  are  usually  called  “ cottagers’  ” shows,  and  this  for  a 
district  so  closely  connected  with  the  great  metropolis  is  a fact  of  some 
importance.  There  were  some  fine  plants  contributed  by  gentlemen’s 
gardeners,  a very  showy  series  of  designs  for  flower  gardens  on  a large 
scale  coloured  with  cut  flowers,  several  beautiful  fern-cases,  and  a fair  col. 
lection  of  greenhouse  and  window  plants,  in  which  of  course  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  and  ferns  were  conspicuous.  As  an  experiment,  we  consider 
it  highly  satisfactory,  but  we  hope  that  future  exhibitions  in  the  same 
place  will  have  greater  help  from  the  gardeners  of  the  district.  What  the 
gardeners  did  for  it  was  well  done,  and  the  best  thanks  are  due  to  those 
who  cheerfully  lent  their  aid.  But  it  is  desirable  that  the  gardeners 
should  do  more,  for  cottagers’  productions  in  a London  suburb  are  of  neces- 
sity lacking  in  attractiveness  for  the  general  public,  and  the  skilled  culti- 
vators are  wanted  to  give  character  to  the  affair  by  means  of  a superior 
class  of  productions,  which  not  only  serve  to  gratify  people  who  pay  for 
admission,  but  assist  the  more  humble  amateurs  by  setting  before  them 
models  for  their  imitation  and  guidance.  The  best  group  of  decorative 
plants  in  the  room  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Smee,  gardener  at  RedpostHill. 
This  group  comprised  grand  examples  of  the  very  striking  Solanum 
purpureum,  Pandanus  Javanicus  variegata,  Maranta  capitata,  fine; 
Boehmeria  argentea,  Dracaena  ferrea,  and  a fine  Croton.  Mr.  Foreman,  of 
Denmark  Hill,  was  placed  second  with  Anthurium  leuconeurum,  Cissus 
discolor,  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  Croton  pictum,  Maranta  Porteana, 
Cyperus  alternifolius,  about  half  green  and  half  variegated,  in  size  and 
contour  a very  fine  plant.  Third,  Mr.  Kent,  gardener  at  Grove  Yale,  East 
Dulwich,  with  Dracaaoa  Cooperi,  Caladium  Cannaertii,  Sansieveria  Javanica, 
Solanum  purpureum,  Caladium  bicolor  picturata,  Ananas  Pernanganensis 
variegata.  These  noble  plants  made  a rich  bank  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

The  designs  or  “ model  gardens  ” were  all  good,  but  the  one  to  which 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  was  one  of  the  best  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 
meet  with  at  a show,  for  these  things  as  a rule  are  tawdry  and  tasteless. 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  7,  Cold  Harbour  Lane,  was  the  exhibitor  of  this,  and  took 
the  silver  medal  deservedly.  The  design  comprised  a terrace  with  steps 
down  to  a spacious  oblong  lawn  with  walk  all  round,  and  ribbon  borders  for 
boundaries.  The  grass  turf  was  beautifully  produced  in  an  even  surface 
of  green  flock  paper,  such  as  is  used  by  paperhangers,  and  a few  flower- 
beds very  brightly  and  tastefully  coloured.  Mr.  Blake,  of  Denmark  Hill, 
stood  next,  with  a good  scheme  for  a terrace  and  grass  ramps,  with  plenty 
of  colour.  As  a design  this  was  good,  for  it  could  be  oarried  out  in  prac- 
tice, but  the  getting  up  was  rough.  In  the  next  place  stood  Mr.  Hall, 
of  Wellington  Row,  with  a formal  geometric  garden  of  the  carpet  school  of 
colouring.  The  judges  commended  a design  from  Mr.  Murray;  this  was 
a good  carpet  pattern,  with  too  much  colour.  Mr.  Windsor  contributed  a 
large  and  gaudy  scheme,  which  was  very  roughly  got  up,  and  so  overloaded 
with  colour  that  it  was  far  from  agreeable  to  look  upon  it  even  for  a 
moment.  In  an  amateur  olass  for  designs,  Mr.  Deihaye  stood  first  with  no 
competitor,  but  it  was  a rather  tame  and  decidedly  rough  affair,  made 
worse  through  the  introduction  of  a pool  containing  gold  fish,  the  animals 
being  too  large  for  their  lake. 

In  the  class  for  specimen  plants  there  were  some  excellent  fuohsias. 
The  first  place  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chapman,  for  a fine  bush  of  Venus  de 
Medicis,  rich  with  flowers  and  fresh  in  leafage.  Second,  Mr.  Jenkins,  of 
College  Street,  who  had  a beautifully  finished  standard  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  the  large  leaves  and  large  flowers  of  which  were  eminently  credit- 
able to  the  cultivator.  Mr.  Meatham  third,  with  a nice  pyramid  Venus  de 
Mediois.  There  were  also  shown  in  this  section  a good  Carmine  Nosegay 
geranium,  and  a small  standard  fuchsia,  Venus  de  Medicis. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  were  numerous. 
Mr.  Chapman  made  an  interesting  group  of  large  fuchsias,  geraniums, 
and  other  useful  plants.  The  fern-cases  in  the  gardeners’  section  wore 
attractive  in  both  make  and  furnishing.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hill,  for  a square  tank  having  four  sides  of  glass,  neatly  fitted  with 
rockery  and  a bit  of  Anacharis  and  somo  lively  gold  fishes  ; the  top  con- 
tracted upwards,  and  was  surmounted  with  a small  glass-case  containing 
some  pretty  ferns.  Second  in  this  class,  Mr.  Chadney,  for  a beautifully 
furnished  fern-case  containing  several  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  Scolopen- 
driurn,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Asplenium  fontanum,  Adiantuin  formosum, 
and  other  good  things.  In  a class  for  “ practical”  people,  Mr.  Tarrant  had 
first  place,  hut  his  case  was  a poor  one.  A very  nice  ono  in  the  cIbhb  for 
amateurs  camo  from  Mr.  Dowsett,  and  took  a first  plaoe.  There  were 
some  pretty  groups  of  window  plants,  mostly  well  grown,  comprising  the 
usual  subjects.  Mossrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich  Nurseries,  assisted 
by  exhibiting  some  splendid  balsams  and  a group  of  Lilium  auratum.  The 
judges  were  Messrs.  G.  Wollett,  A.  Smith,  and  S.  Uibberd. 


Wealth  does  not  always  improve  ur.  A man  as  he  gets  ti  bo  worth 
more  may  become  worlh-/cj,i. 

The  best  service  that  wo  can  render  to  the  world  is  to  men  1 ourselves  ; 
if  each  mends  one,  ull  will  be  mended. 


ROSES  AND  ROSES.— No.  VI. 

The  last  said  about  roses  in  this  series  prepared  my  friends  to 
anticipate  the  death  of  my  lot,  and  0.  P.  Q.  ventured  to  suggest 
that  ere  the  summer  was  half  gone  I should  bitterly  repent  the 
deed  of  April  6th.  You  will  remember  that  on  the  date  named 
all  our  roses  were  lifted,  and  within  a few  days  afterwards  were 
planted  again.  There  was  a good  reason  for  doing  it,  besides  the 
one  stated  at  page  146 ; for  not  only  were  they  cut  about  by  the 
winter,  but  there  was  great  need  for  other  purposes  of  two  borders 
they  occupied.  So  they  were  all  lifted  on  the  6th  of  April,  the 
ground  was  well  dug  and  manured,  and  they  were  planted  again 
about  the  10th.  During  the  dry  east  wind  that  followed  soon 
after,  several  standards  perished  and  made  unseemly  gaps ; the 
proportion  to  the  whole  of  those  lost  through  being  moved  so  late 
being  full  one-tenth  : but  those  that  survived  have  grown  and 
flowered  as  well  as  roses  were  ever  known  to  do  in  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, and  as  they  were  a month  later  than  the  average  of  roses  in 
the  same  district,  we  were  smothered  with  flowers  when  all  the  rest 
were  gone.  O.  P.  Q,.  gave  me  a call  a fortnight  ago,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  he  opened  his  eyes ; upon  my  word,  I began  to  speculate 
if  he  would  shut  them  again.  He  has  been  budding  a great  many 
briers  this  season,  and  has  set  his  heart  on  standards  with  a ven- 
geance. Like  many  other  very  wise  people,  he  tries  hard  to  ignore 
my  own-root  theory,  and  vows  that  he  followed  “ Rose  Book”  last 
autumn,  put  in  about  a thousand  cuttings,  and  has  now  only  three 
wretched  plants  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble.  One  of  the  particular 
reasons  for  his  staring  was,  I had  planted  between  the  standards 
a lot  of  own-root  plants  that  were  like  weeds  to  begin  with.  They 
had  been  growing  on  one  of  our  pieces  of  ground  away  from  house, 
in  a nursery  bed,  two  seasons,  all  as  thick  as  plums  iu  a pudding, 
and  had  never  been  pruned.  After  the  standards  were  planted  we 
inserted  these  dwarfs  between,  and  when  they  were  cut  back  rather 
close,  there  was  really  nothing  to  look  at,  and  to  have  boasted  of 
own  roots  just  then  would  have  been  folly.  O.  P.  Q.  thought  the 
own  roots  were  a myth,  and  that  the  standards  would  all  die.  But 
when  he  came  the  other  day  he  found  the  standards  in  splendid 
condition,  smothered  with  flowers,  full  of  fine  growth,  and  the 
leaves  gigantic.  He  did  not  even  notice  the  few  gaps  caused  by 
the  deaths  that  followed  the  6th  of  April  movement,  so  nearly  were 
they  obliterated  by  the  free  growth  of  the  most  proximate  to  them. 
But  the  little  bushes  at  their  feet  making  fat  shoots  and  large  leaves, 
and  with  plenty  of  flowers  amongst  them,  chiefly  caused  the  eyes 
of  0.  P.  Q.  to  dilate  beyond  their  usual  size,  and  he  says,  if  he 
could  only  succeed  in  striking  them,  he  would  grow  nothing  else, 
and  would  be  sure  of  attaining  to  the  highest  distinction  as  an 
exhibitor.  Let  him  follow  the  “Rose  Book,”  and  he  may  have  acres 
of  own  roots  if  he  wants  them ; and  now  is  the  season  for  all  novices 
to  try  their  hands  at  striking  roses.  You  will  always  find  a great  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  appliances  in  gardens  for  this  sort  of  work  ; but  at  the 
same  time  you  are  sure  to  find  old  boxes,  frames,  spare  lights,  and 
perhaps  old  window  sashes  that  could  be  turned  into  lights, — every- 
thing in  fact  except  a little  zeal  and  perseverance.  When  these  things 
are  found,  a new  trouble  arises  as  to  the  source  of  bottom  heat,  and 
you  have  no  course  left  then  but  to  argue  against  artificial  heat  as 
unnecessary,  and  in  favour  of  sun  heat  as  all-sufficient.  Any  old 
frame  will  convert  the  soil  it  covers  into  a hotbed  now  if  the  lights 
are  put  on  and  shut  close,  and  that  is  all  we  want  for  striking  rose 
cuttings.  The  best  place  for  the  job  is  an  old  hotbed,  for  the  sake 
of  the  elevation  above  the  level ; but  any  bauk  or  mound  in  the  full 
sun  will  do  just  as  well  to  suck  up  the  heat  and  retain  it.  No 
kind  of  stuff  answers  so  well  for  striking  rose  cuttings  as  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  sharp  grit,  and  loam  iu  equal  quantities,  well  mixed  up  toge- 
ther, and  spread  four  inches  deep.  The  cuttings  may  be  taken  at 
this  time  of  year  from  any  part  of  the  young  wood,  even  fat  shoots 
as  thick  as  the  middle  finger  will  root  if  cut  into  lengths  of  three 
or  four  joints  each.  But  I prefer  before  all  other  sorts  of  cuttings 
such  as  may  now  be  obtained  from  the  wiry  twigs  that  have 
flowered.  You  will  find  your  trees  covered  with  these  twigs,  with 
it  may  be  fruit  or  dead  flowers  on  the  top,  and  you  may  cut  them 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  make  a nice  plant  of  every  one,  and 
leave  untouched  the  stout  growth  that  comes  from  lower  buds 
to  make  wood  for  late  flowering,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
trees.  Moreover,  these  twigs  are  of  little  use,  and  will  have  to  bo 
pruned  out  in  the  spring,  and  then  no  art  of  man  can  make  plants 
of  them.  It  is  enough  perhaps  to  direct  attention  to  this  business ; 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  performance  ol  it  by  those  who 
mean  success.  My  system  of  striking  from  eyes  is  far  better  than 
from  cuttings,  and  now  is  the  time  for  that  method  also.  But  l 
must  refer  to  the  “ Rose  Book  ” for  the  modus,  lor  too  many  oilier 
matters  press  upon  us  just  now. 

And  one  of  theso  other  matters  is  to  say  that  0.  P.  Q.  exhibited 
and  won  nothing,  lie  trusted  to  his  standards  with  big  heads,  and 
he  would  not  disbud.  All  the  inferior  roses  at  exhibitions  are  pro- 
duced in  the  same  way  in  gardens  where  the  cultivator  has  not  the 
courage  to  remove  two-thirds  of  all  his  buds,  and  where  generally 
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the  brier  system  is  so  stubbornly  established  thnt  one  might  ns  well 
hope  to  move  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  by  persuasion  ns  affect  this 
fashion  by  arguments.  For  the  exhibitor  briers  are  invaluable,  for 
by  budding  the  best  varieties  every  year  on  young  thin-stemmed 
briers,  tho  finest  flowers  obtainable  by  any  process  may  be  had. 
But  the  system  must  be  followed  from  year  to  year ; there  must 
always  be  young  briers  and  newly-formed  heads  in  progress  if  ex- 
hibition flowers  arc  required.  But  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
garden,  own-root  bushes,  and  own  roots  pegged  down,  are  to  my 
thinking  so  superior  in  beauty  to  the  best  of  brier  roses  that  I 
wonder  how  these  last  keep  their  ground  at  all.  Somebody  must 
be  wrong.  Perhaps,  after  all,  a lot  of  things  like  mops,  with  some 
fine  flowers  stuck  about  them,  arc  more  handsome  than  great  beds 
or  compartments  clothed  with  a groundwork  of  green  leaves,  over- 
arched and  sprinkled  with  roses  in  a kind  of  refined  negligee  style, 
a sort  of  billowy  mas3  of  foliage  and  flowers.  Everybody,  too,  can 
bud  a brier,  but  only  a few  can  strike  cuttings  or  eyes ; and  so  the 
briers  win  by  their  almost  spontaneous  production,  as  well  as  by 
the  superior  beauty  of  the  quite  artificial  and  falsely-constructed 
tree,  consisting  of  a naked  rod  with  a round  head  at  the  top,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  flowers  such  that  only  about  one-third  of  all 
that  are  in  perfection  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  Somebody 
must  be  wrong,  for  everywhere  the  briers  are  there,  and  the  own 
roots  nowhere.  In  ten  thousand  small  gardens  you  shall  find  con- 
sumptive standards  with  heads  not  larger  than  the  heads  of  their 
owners,  and  producing  a few  wretched  flowers  such  as  might  be 
made  in  Berlin  wool  at  ten  a penny ; but  to  be  good  imitations  of 
the  roses  ought  to  be  torn  and  trodden  after  being  twisted  and 
twirled  into  the  mimicry  of  roses.  Sometimes  we  see  a bed  filled 
with  such,  twenty  or  thirty  trees  perhaps,  where  there  is  proper 
room  for  only  a dozen.  At  other  times  they  are  planted  on  grass 
turf,  with  no  openings  of  any  kind  to  minister  of  air  and  water  to 
their  roots ; and  perhaps  the  grass  is  well  rolled  and  the  stems  are 
now  and  then  grazed  by  the  edge  of  the  roller,  and  a strip  of  bark 
peeled  off.  This  arrangement  secures  a good  hard  pavement  for 
the  roots,  shuts  out  rain  and  sun  from  the  feeding  fibres,  and  a 
sickly  growth  and  ten-a-penny  trodden-on  Berlin-wool  apologies 
are  the  products  of  these  concreted  victims,  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  beautify  a lawn  considerably.  At  other  times  pin-cushion 
beds  are  made,  and  we  see  the  mops  rise  out  of  hoops  of  bedding 
plants,  and  the  case  is  better ; but  it  must  be  a curious  taste  that 
can  find  delight  in  the  flowers  of  a delicately  tinted  rose  while 
there  is  a blaze  of  scarlet  on  the  ground  beneath  it,  to  distract  the 
the  eye  and  falsify  the  more  delicate  colour.  A nice  sweep  of  grass, 
green  as  emerald,  with  here  and  there  a Deodar  or  a Lawsonian  cy- 
press, or  a Picea,  appears  to  me  a much  more  enjoyable  place,  and 
in  far  better  taste  than  a lawn  dotted  with  standard  roses  of  the  cus- 
tomary rigid  type,  be  they  the  best  examples  of  such  roses  ever 
seen  in  this  world  or  any  other.  I like  to  walk  across  a lawn  like 
that,  to  see  a bed  of  roses  that  I can  look  down  upon  while  I talk 
with  some  good  friend  ; and  I don’t  mind  if  somewhere  on  the 
grass  there  be  a great  weeping  Ayrshire  or  a huge  Blairii,  No.  1, 
with  a head  half  wild,  like  an  old  thorn.  But  I suppose  I’m  wrong 
in  all  this,  for  the  majority  are  against  me  ; and  in  small  gardens 
standard  roses  on  grass-plots  aTe  such  extremely  proper  things  that 
for  all  I know  I may  be  ruining  the  Magazine  by  the  heresy  of 
uttering  a doubt  about  their  propriety,  so  I shall  say  no  more 
about  it,  but  for  a few  moments  have  a look  at  what  I’ve  got, 
and  what  I hope  for. 

I shall  begin  this  business  by  calling  attention  to  a rose  which 
has  given  me  very  much  pleasure,  and  has  not  yet  had  its  due  in 
any  paper  of  my  writing.  Good  whites  are  scarce,  and  here  is  one 
that  stands  alone  for  beauty ; and  to  make  amends  for  all  former 
neglect  of  it,  I put  the  name  in  black  letter.  It  is — 

jHabame  jfmtnan, 

sometimes  entered  in  catalogues  as  “ Madame  Freesman,”  which 
perhaps  is  most  correct ; but  it  cannot  be  missed  under  either 
name,  and  it  will  never  be  forgotten  where  it  has  been  done  well, 
and  has  shown  plenty  of  its  large,  round,  snow-white  flowers.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  not  always  snow-white,  but  sometimes  creamy  all 
over,  and  sometimes  creamy  only  in  the  centre  ; but  it  is  always  as 
good  a rose  of  its  colour  as  any  in  the  garden,  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  in  the  largest  collection,  it  is  the  best  white  known 
Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont,  with  its  beautiful  centre ; the  flori- 
ferous  Louise  Darzens,  always  pure  white,  and  intermediate  between 
a noisette  and  a perpetual ; and  Baronne  de  Maynard,  imbricated  in 
form,  and  white  as  the  old  White  Bath,  with  Madame  Gustave 
Bonnet, — are  all  desirable  members  of  a too  limited  class,  and  valu- 
able to  bring  out  the  high-coloured  sorts,  as  well  as  for  their  in- 
trinsic beauty.  Madame  Yidot  I shall  hope  to  give  up  in  favour 
of  Madame  Hoste  and  Miss  Ingram  ; but  it  is  early  to  talk  of  that 
yet.  One  of  Madame  Vidot’s  great  faults  is  weakness  of  growth, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  on  its  own  roots. 
Anna  Alexieff  1 care  little  for  now,  though  for  several  years  it  was 
first  favourite  It  is  a garden  rose,  giving  as  many  flowers  as 
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those  two  particularly  free-blooming  kinds,  Sir  Joseph  P.ixton 
and  Admiral  Nelson  ; Baronne  Prevost  we  must  vet  keep.  Comte 
de  Nanteuil  is  fine  ; John  Ilopper  grand,  though  flat tish  ; Madame 
Iloll  superbly  showy  on  account  of  its  richly  shaded  centre,  but 
flat,  and  the  growth  too  stifl  and  broom-like.  William  Griffiths 
has  been  fine  this  season,  the  form  perfect.  Souvenir  de  la  Reine 
d’Angleterrc  might  be  dispensed  with,  except  by  such  as  care  for 
size  only;  but  La  Duehesso  de  Moray,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Comtesse  Chabrillant,  Madame  CambacorAs,  Glory  de 
Vitry,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Josephine  Beauharnais  are  amongst  the 
very  pink  and  prime  of  rose-coloured  roses. 

In  the  strong-coloured  classes,  our  old  friend  Jules  Margettin 
has  been  as  good  as  ever,  perhaps  better  than  ever,  keeping  his  own 
amid  a host  of  rivals  for  his  well-earned  fame.  I must  have  seen 
hundreds  of  tall  standards  of  Jules  in  my  travels  this  season,  in 
cottage  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Madame 
Domage  too,  so  liberal  of  flower,  with  colour  and  form  so 
good,  must  be  in  the  select  list,  and,  like  Jules  and  the  General, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  to  strike  currant-tree  fashion  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  in  frames  or  open  ground.  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Bernard  Palissy,  Frnnqois  Lacharme,  CharlesLefebvre.BaronA.de 
Rothschild,  Xavier  Olibo,  Alfred  Colomb,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame 
C.  Crapelet,  Madame  Julie  Daran,  Jean  Rosenkrantz,  Marechal 
Vaillant,  Scnateur  Yaisse,  Vicomte  Vigier,  and  General  Jacque- 
minot, are  all  in  the  front  rank  of  reds  and  crimsons;  and  those 
who  value  roses  at  more  than  market  prices, — who  value  them  for 
their  beauty,  their  fragrance,  and  the  real  amateur  enthusiasm  they 
enkindle  in  respect  of  their  differences,  resemblances,  and  several 
special  qualities, — will  be  busy  now  in  striking  cuttings  of  all  these, 
with  a view  to  make  chrysanthemum  stakes  of  all  their  standards, 
except  such  as  are  truly  picturesque  trees,  against  which  I have 
nothing  to  say,  for  we  can  all  agree  in  admiration  of  a thing  of 
beauty. 

There  are  now  some  fine  dark  roses  with  which,  till  lately,  we  were 
not  well  supplied.  I have  that  gaunt  brute  William  Lobb  still ; 
it  makes  shoots  every  year  about  seven  feet  long,  and  these  flower 
their  full  length.  Mr.  Prior  might  have  been  content  with  such  a 
monster  for  a “ blue  rose,”  instead  of  conjuring  up  in  his  vivid  ima- 
gination the  chimera  that  so  startled  us.  William  Lobb  is  a blue 
moss-rose,  worth  a distinguished  place  in  a bonfire,  and  I should 
forget  it  except  that,  I have  it  at  first-hand,  and  see  it  at  second- 
hand in  every  batch  of  new  roses.  Whenever  I see  announced  a 
violet  or  purple  rose,  I expect  to  see  William  Lobb  again,  with  or 
without  a mossy  calyx.  But  we  have  some  good  dark  roses,  all 
more  or  less  shy,  but  much  to  be  valued  for  the  fine  relief  they 
afford  to  the  pink,  yellow,  and  crimson  flowers.  Prince 

Camille  de  Rohan  is  the  type  of  a class  that  needs  enlarging ; 
it  is  one  of  the  grandest  roses  out.  Alfred  de  Rouge- 
mont, Euerene  Verdier,  Souvenir  de  William  Wood,  Souvenir 
de  Comte  Cavour,  Pierre  Notting,  Baronne  Pelletan  de  Kinkelin, 
and  Souvenir  de  Dr.  Jamain,  are  splendid,  and  even  Louis 
XIV.  is  worth  having  in  gardens  where  there  is  room  for  half-a- 
dozen  plants  that  amongst  them  will  afford  only  half-a-dozen 
flowers.  If  we  had  never  seen  the  General  till  it  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Cranston  at  Birmingham  this  year,  we  should  class  it  with  the 
darkest,  and  suggest  the  possibility  that  a veritable  black  rose  had 
been  produced  at  last.  But  the  General  is  good,  whether  bright  or 
dark,  whether  in  its  average  camellia-like  form,  when  half  disposed 
to  show  an  eye,  or  as  round  as  a globe,  as  big  as  the  biggest  pugilist 
fist,  and  nearly  as  black  as  ink,  as  Mr.  Cranston  showed  it.  A bad 
rose  for  the  trade,  though,  for  the  merest  beginner  in  propagating 
could  multiply  it  ad  infinitum,  either  by  cuttings  now  or  at  the  end 
of  September.  The  trade  don’t  like  varieties  that  are  easily  multi- 
plied, and  no  blame  to  them,  for  the  best  display  possible  at  a 
nursery  is  a display  of  customers.  S.  H. 
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Name  the  best  scarlet  bedder  offhand  P It  cannot  be  done  ; and 
if  we  had  a council  now  of  the  best  bedding  men  in  the  land,  they 
would  differ  to  an  extent  probably  of  a dozen  varieties,  all  of  these 
being  supported  by  a fair  show  of  votes.  Who  votes  for  Trentham 
Scarlet  [alias  Crystal  Palace)?  who  for  Cybister?  how  many  for 
Stella  ? Hold  up  hands  for  Attraction,  Firebrand,  Hibberd’s  Pet, 
Lady  Cowper,  Confederate,  Little  David ! It’s  no  use ; I can’t 
count  ; you  are  all  wrangling.  Give  it  up  ; let  every  one  stick  to 
the  sorts  he  likes  best  for  his  own  particular  taste  and  country. 
I think  it  very  likely  we  shall  perform  a grand  auto  da  fe  in  a few 
weeks’  time  in  solemnly  consigning  a great  lot  to  the  muck-pit. 
It  will  be  an  “act  of  faith”  of  a twofold  kind : we  shall  make 
room  to  winter  better  things  than  we  throw  away,  and  shall  effect 
that  purgation  we  have  so  long  desired.  When  the  deed  is  done, 
or  thoroughly  determined  on,  I think  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a 
report.  For  the  present  I imagine  that  we  shall  sacrifice  Com- 
pactum,  Rigby’s  Queen,  Tom  Thumb,  Crystal  Palace,  British  Flag, 
Blackfoot,  The  Old  Huntsman,  Cedo  Nulli,  Judy  Superb,  Magnum 
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Bonum,  and  some  hundred  or  so  more,  and  the  sweep  will  be  sure  to 
include  some  of  very  recent  introduction.  It  is  certain  that  winter 
must  convert  many  of  these  into  muck  ; for  our  own  seedlings  and 
first-class  things  from  elsewhere  multiply  so  fast,  that,  to  keep  the 
collection  intact,  we  should  soon  be  compelled  to  rent  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  perhaps  a few  of  the  big  houses  at  Kew,  which 
would  necessitate  a lot  of  tedious  negotiations.  But,  again,  which 
is  the  best  scarlet  for  bedding  P I must  plainly  say  that  I have 
not  yet  done  with  Trentham  as  a bedder,  though  when  it  is  brought 
to  an  exhibition  Ijjdespise  it,  and  ask,  rather  unkindly,  Who  would 
labour  with  such  a plant  for  a specimen?  So,  too,  I have  not  done 
with  Attraction  (alias  Perfection,  Mountfordii,  &c.),  nor  with  Little 
David.  Those  who  know  them  and  are  used  to  them  cannot  be 
blamed  if  they  stick  to  them  ; but  my  choice  now  for  a scarlet  for 
next  year,  a very  reliable  splendid  scarlet  for  beds  only,  is  Cybister , 
which  every  body  possesses,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  a word 
of  description.  Next  to  Cybister  I place  Hibberd's  Pet,  though  a 
few  years  ago  I felt  inclined  to  sweep  it  out ; but,  strange  to  say, 
it  has  been  the  most  striking  in  all  our  lot  this  year,  and  some 
dozen  or  more  geraniums’  friends  have  been  extra  loud  in  their 
praise  of  its  distinctiveness,  its  abundance  of  brilliant  bloom,  and 
its  neat  habit.  I lately  discovered  a big  house  full  of  it  in  a 
nursery,  and  I asked  if  there  was  any  particular  reason  for  so  many, 
and  the  sufficient  answer  was  given,  “ One  of  the  best  to  sell ; it  is 
so  distinct  and  good.”  There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  all  the 
popular  scarlets  that  more  or  less  place  them  in  an  inferior  position 
to  these  two.  Stella  is  grand,  but  rather  heavy  ; Tom  Thumb, 
bright  but  flimsy ; Reidii  is  bright,  but  shy ; Queen  is  coarse  ; 
Compactum,  too  strong,  too  leggy,  and  the  flowers  are  microscopic 
and  a bad  colour ; Firebrand  is  good,  but  Cybister  beats  it,  except 
where  a very  dwarf  grower  is  wanted  ; Lady  Cowper  is  not 
good  everywhere  ; Little  David  is  a very  seedy  and  flimsy  thing, 
though  in  its  first  flowering  fine.  Yes,  we  must  have  Cybister 
and  Hibberd’s  Pet  first;  next,  for  the  sake  of  a change  of  colour,  and 
a better  quality  of  flower  than  the  two  foregoing,  Smith’s  Excellent 
and  Turner’s  Herald  of  Spring.  Now  we  may  add  Stella,  and 
go  on  fast,  because  there  are  heaps  of  good  scarlets.  Baron  Ricasoli, 
Black  Du  arf,  Garibaldi,  Attraction,  and  Scarlet  Gem  may  be  added, 
and  there  the  wise  man  will  stop  if  bedding  is  the  only  business  he 
wants  scarlets  for,  and  he  prefers  selecting  to  collecting.  I know 
that  some  very  worthy  men  cling  to  the  notion  that  the  large 
flowering  varieties,  such  as  Dr.  Lindley.  Roi  d’ltalie,  Beavte  de 
Massifs,  and  others  of  the  kind,  are  fine  for  bedding  ; but  it  is  a 
mistake.  We  have  all  these  kinds  planted  out,  and  the  more  ignoble 
kinds  beat  them  so  completely  that  there  is  not  even  ground  for  an 
argument  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Lindley  is  one  of  the  grandest  pos- 
sible in  a pot,  but  in  a bed  becomes  a cabbage.  So  of  many  others. 
Then,  in  such  wintry  weather  as  we  had  in  June  and  Ju'y,  1867, 
the  large  flowers  are  the  first  to  bleach  and  curl,  and  change  from 
scarlet  to  slate  colour,  and  at  last  go  out  of  bloom  altogether,  and 
make  timber  instead  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  new  ones.  I begin  with  the  one  which 
I think  should  lead,  Lady  Constance  Grosvennr,  a nosegay  re- 
markable for  compactness,  brightness,  and  true  nobleness  of  character. 
A strange  thing  to  say  of  a nosegay  too,  that  it  is  beautiful  without 
flowers,  and  is  almost  the  neatest  and  prettiest  zoned  leaf  in  exist- 
ence, and  just  the  thing  for  raisers  of  tricolors  to  breed  from ! 
But  add  the  flowers,  and  they  surpass  those  of  Cybister,  I think. 
Take  the  plant  all  in  all,  and  it  is  the  one  above  all  others  most 
deserving  to  be  called  the  queen  of  the  nosegays,  and  it  must  be 
one  of  the  greatest  favourites  for  bedding  for  many  years  to  come. 
International  must  stand  next,  but  it  is  less  profuse  of  flowers  than 
Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  and  tries  to  make  amends  by  extra 
breadth  of  petal  and  the  finest  tone  of  crimson  scarlet  hitherto  pro- 
duced, even  amongst  the  Continental  nosegays,  which  are  somewhat 
rich  in  this  respect.  Rebecca  stands  the  cold,  the  rain,  the  sun  well, 
and  is  to  be  valued  for  its  fine  distinct  colour.  This  is  scarcely  new, 
yet  very  few  have  tried  it  fairly  yet,  perhaps  because  Mr.  William 
Paul  let  loose  such  a flood  that  people  were  afraid  of  being  swamped 
by  them.  But  you  may  buy  it  and  cut  it  up  with  the  greatest 
certainty  of  earning  salt.  There  is  a batch  of  odd  varieties  looked 
out  at  this  moment  as  worthy  to  be  recommended  for  any  purpose  to 
which  scarlets  may  be  put.  .Some  are  old,  some  arc  new,  very  few 
of  them  are  well  known.  Omega  (F.  & A.  S.),  a beautiful  form  and 
good  colour.  Lady  Rokeby,  not  a brilliant  scarlet,  but  good  and 
making  a huge  truss ; fine.  M.  Gotland,  a charming  variety  in  form 
and  style,  and  blooms  profusely.  St.  George,  a very  curious  shade  ol 
colour  like  newly-drawn  blood ; a rather  spare  nosegay.  General 
Lee  (F.  A.  S.),  fine  form,  cerise-red.  Magnet  (F.  A.  S),  the  flower 
will  please  those  who  like  Itoi  d’ltnlie:  it  is  no  favourite  of  mine, 
for  the  petals  do  not  overlap.  President  Johnson  (F.  A.  S.)  is  a 
very  distinct  and  fine  variety  for  pots  or  beds,  the  leaves  are  darkly 
zoned,  habit  of  growth  robust,  flowers  finely  formed,  colour  rich 
pucy  rose.  IValtham  Seedling,  rather  too  strong  in  growth,  superb 
purplish  crimson.  Rival  Nosegay  is  quite  an  old  friend,  unsur- 
passable in  its  way  amongst  the  new  ones  ; every  collector  and 
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selector  should  have  it.  Glowworm  makes  a good  odd  bed  ; it  is 
not  free  enough  to  work  into  a geometric  seheme,  or  at  least  not  to 
be  hastily  trusted,  but  it  is  the  best  of  the  class  of  shaded  flowers 
and  puts  Magenta  Nosegay  out  of  countenance. 

Now  let  us  have  another  look.  In  a batch  from  Mr.  Thorpe,  of 
Leicester,  I find  one  which  has  the  brightest  coloured  scarlet  in  the 
garden  ; the  leaf  is  a dull  green,  scarcely  zoned,  and  the  flowers  are 
loose.  It  has  been  conspicuous  all  the  season  for  its  intensity  and 
brightness  of  colour.  Another  beauty  is  Chater’s  No.  334,  a most 
beautiful  white-eyed  scarlet,  with  superbly  zoned  leaves.  This 
beats  Bull’s  Beauty,  and  probably  surpasses  in  finish  and  splendour 
all  known  varieties  of  the  white-eyed  class  in  brightness  and  finish. 
Lastly,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  bears  comparison  with  any  broad-petalled 
circular  flower  we  have.  Every  lover  of  finely-formed  flowers  must 
have  it. 

In  the  Christine  section,  Christine  is  the  exact  parallel  of  Tom 
Thumb,  dwarf,  free,  showy  ; full  of  faults.  Roseum  nanum  is  far 
before  it  in  style,  and  Christine  Nosegay,  Pink  Stella,  and  Wiltshire 
Lass,  threaten  it  with  extinction.  Madame  Barre  is  a fair-wreather 
flower,  hence  it  is  only  within  the  past  fortnight  it  has  made  a re- 
spectable appearance.  Lady  Cullum,  Beaton's  Premier,  Helen 
Lindsay,  Pink  Globe,  and  Beaton's  Perfection,  are  now  useless ; 
the  march  of  improvement  has  overtaken  and  displaced  them.  Pink 
Beauty,  good  ; Rose  Rendatler,  grand,  if  allowed  to  get  up  above 
the  dwarfer  kinds,  and  show  its  pure  pale  pink  trusses.  Minnie 
and  Mrs.  Whitty  will  do  for  the  present.  Better  than  any  of  the 
rivals  of  Christine  is  Chater’s  N 10,  a rather  stronger  flower  than 
Christine,  with  very  large  bonnet-shaped  flowers,  showing  a richer 
tone  of  colour  than  Christine  ; stouter  in  substance,  and  little  in- 
clined to  make  seeds.  The  best  novelty  of  the  season  in  this  class 
is  Cliveden  Rose,  one  of  Turner’s  lot ; it  puts  Amy  Hogg  aside;  it 
is  glorious  in  colour,  bears  bad  weather  well,  and  gives  twice  as 
many  trusses  as  any  other  variety  of  its  own  shade  or  colour.  Put 
down  Countess  of  Sefton  and  Groom’s  Miss  Martin  as  eminently 
desirable,  whether  for  beds  or  pots.  Miss  Martin  is,  in  its  class 
(a  sort  of  salmon  pink),  the  proper  companion  to  Dr.  Lindley,  of 
the  scarlets,  the  most  perfect  in  form  in  the  whole  range  of 
varieties. 

There  is  no  white  in  cultivation  to  equal  77'/  He  Perfection.  It 
is  refined  in  form,  scarcely  given  to  colouring,  flowers  abundantly, 
and  is  as  good  for  exhibition  as  a bed.  Groom’s  Floribunda  nana 
alba  (a  bad  name)  is  a capital  dwarf  grower,  and  will  admirably 
take  the  place  of  White  Perfection,  where  that  would  be  too  robust. 
We  shall  destroy  Hendersonii,  Galanthiflora,  Skeltoni,  White  Tom 
Thumb,  and  a few  others ; but  have  no  idea  of  sweeping  out 
Madame  Voucher,  Madlle:  Marie  Vincent,  Virgo  Marie,  Etoile  de 
Venice,  or  Snowball.  Bedding  people  should  always  regard 
Madame  Vaucher,  and  her  child  Snowball,  as  Blush  coloured,  and 
work  up  to  them  and  from  them  accordingly,  for  if  there  is  enough 
sun  to  make  them  flower,  there  is  enough  also  to  colour  them 
deeply.  King  of  Whites  is  first-rate  for  small  work  and  edges. 

We  have  some  superb  painted  varieties  planted  out,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  Vestal  (F.  A.  S.),  which  flowers  as  well  in 
the  full  sun,  and  during  bad  weather  out  of  doors,  as  under  glass. 
It  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  circular,  and  slightly  cupped,  the  rim  of 
the  cup  pure  white,  the  base  of  it  brilliant  carmine,  laid  on  in  a sharp 
circular  disk : call  it  a white  flower,  with  a large  circular  carmine 
eye.  F.  and  A.  Smith’s  Siren  is  better  than  Souvenir  de  Vlsere. 
Madame  Rongler  makes  a pretty  bed  or  line  ; it  has  a carmine 
centre  shading  to  blush  edge.  Eugenie  Mezard  is  still  in  the  front 
rank,  whether  for  delicate  painting  in  the  shade,  or  clear  salmon 
flesh  in  the  full  sun.  Madame  Werle  is  good  for  all  weathers, 
though  so  delicate-looking ; and  Madame  Brandet  (F.  A.  S.) 
deserves  a distinguished  place  for  quality  and  beauty,  the  flower 
being  one  of  the  best  in  form,  the  edge  pure  white,  the  centre 
brilliant  carmine.  S.  H. 


THE  PLUNGING  SYSTEM. 

On  the  principle  of  Audi  alteram  partem,  I was  not  only  bound 
but  glad  to  give  insertion  to  a paper  on  this  subject  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  who  came  here  expressly  to  see  what  was 
meant  by  the  “ plunging  system,”  and  went  away  with  the  con- 
viction, fully  stated  on  the  20th  of  April  last,  that  this  system  is 
specially  adapted  for  producing  a continuous  and  brilliant  display 
in  every  season  throughout  the  year,  but  that  it  is  extravagantly 
costly.  So  many  other  subjects  have  demanded  attention  since 
then,  and  my  engagements  away  from  home  have  been  so  numerous 
and  have  consumed  so  much  time,  that  I liavo  been  quite  unable  till 
now  to  say  a word  on  the  subject.  Audi  alteram  partem,  then,  for  mo 
ns  for  him.  1 at  least  must  know  something  about  it,  for  the 
system  ns  followed  hero  is  the  growth  of  ten  years,  and  wo  could  no 
more  do  without  it  now  than  wo  could  without  roses  and  potatoes, 
and  mint  for  peas,  and  fennel  for  mackerel.  The  front  court, 
where  the  plunging  system  is  carried  on,  is  so  overhung  with  large 
trees  that  to  plant  (lowers  in  the  borders  would  bo  to  doom  them 
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to  dentil,  or  ncttr  it ; the  plunging  upturn  in  a necessity  an  the  ense 
stands,  else  we  must  lie  content  with  evergreens  only,  with  perhaps 
nn  undergrowth  of  woody  nightshade,  periwinkle,  and  ivy,  whereas 
we  do  have  a display  that  is  at  all  times  delightful,  and  sometimes 
rather  startling  in  its  beauty.  At  the  present  time  our  colouring  is 
quiet,  for  wc  worked  up  our  (lowers  to  such  a pitcli  that  I was  glad, 
being  perpetually  amongst  (lowers  abroad  and  at  home,  to  make  a 
change  and  have  a grouping  of  leaves  only.  Our  climax  for  the 
season  was  attained  when  the  geraniums  were  in  the  full  splendour 
of  their  first  bloom,  and  (Enolhera  Fraseri  was  brought  forward 
and  placed  in  the  back  row  of  the  border,  mixing  its  tine  yellow 
flowers  with  the  geraniums,  and  the  moment  the  (Enothera  began 
to  decline  wc  cleared  all  out  and  brought  forward  our  leaves. 

There  are  several  interesting  points  demonstrated  by  our  practice 
of  this  system.  First  and  foremost,  in  a court,  small  of  its  kind, 
but  I flatter  myself  somewhat  tasteful  in  its  design  and  furnishing, 
where  big  trees  overshadow  the  scene,  flowers  may  be  employed  to 
an  extent  impossible  by  any  other  means!  We  bring  them  forward 
when  they  are  at  their  best,  there  is  sun  enough  to  keep  them  so 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  then  we  remove  them  and  supply  their 
places  with  others.  There  is  thus  a succession  of  displays  lasting 
the  whole  year  round  without  a break,  for  our  borders  are  never 
unoccupied,  and  the  stuff  we  use  is  always  beautiful.  Not  only  so, 
but  this  sort  of  display  completely  outshines  in  splendour  the  very 
best  that  can  be  done  by  ordinary  bedding.  There  is  no  waiting 
for  effect ; in  the  month  of  May,  when  bedding  has  not  yet  com- 
menced, our  flowers  are  brighter  and  richer  than  they  are  elsewhere 
in  July,  when  the  bedding-plants  have  just  got  to  rights ; for  we 
turn  them  out  of  the  houses,  pack  them  close  together,  and  arrange 
them  for  effect,  knowing  that  if  they  get  a little  dirty  and  leggy 
through  close  packing,  we  can  soon  restore  them  when  they  go 
back  to  the  reserve  ground,  and  there  are  of  course  plenty  of  others 
to  take  their  places  when  needful.  I therefore  claim  for  my  system 
that  it  will  give  every  imaginable  variety  of  colour  to  a spot  where 
by  any  other  means  colour  would  be  impossible,  but  it  gives  more 
colour,  more  variety  of  colour,  and  colour  at  a time  when  it  would 
be  otherwise  unattainable.  It  is  par  excellence  the  system  for  the 
approach,  and  I beg  our  readers  to  understand  I have  never  ad- 
vocated its  adoption  for  the  parterre ; it  would  need  the  purse  of 
Croesus  to  carry  it  out  on  a large  scale,  and  if  so  carried  out  would 
be  a foolish  extravagance  such  as  I would  be  no  advocate  for ; 
rather  I would  say  that  in  gardening,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  a man 
should  keep  his  hobby-horses  in  subjection,  and  never  suffer  them  to 
ride  over  him,  nor  should  he,  if  able  to  afford  it,  indulge  in  gratifying 
the  lust  of  the  eye  unreasonably.  For  an  experimental  garden 
situated  as  ours  is,  and  so  limited  in  extent,  it  is  the  most  proper 
thing  possible,  for  it  turns  to  account  all  the  many  subjects  we 
cultivate,  displays  their  beauties,  demonstrates  their  uses,  and  makes 
the  spot  assigned  to  the  experiment  delightful  at  all  seasons. 

Secondly,  and  this  is  a matter  of  great  interest,  our  system  proves 
that  judicious  mixtures  are  far  more  enjoyable  than  self-masses  of 
colours,  in  places  where  the  display  is  to  be  seen  by  the  same 
persons  day  by  day  for  any  length  of  time  together.  Hundreds,  I 
might  say  thousands,  of  persons  are  familiar  with  the  features  of  our 
plunging  display, — and  if  I go  wrong  in  a word,  I can  be  corrected, 
and  you  know  that  audi  alteram  partem  is  a part  of  my  religion. 
Talking  of  religion,  I can’t  help  saying  that  it  is  a bad  rule  that 
requires  a congregation  to  keep  silence  while  the  minister  preaches, 
or  at  least  forbids  remarks  and  criticisms  at  the  close  of  the  sermon. 
I should  often  like  to  get  up  and  say,  “ Reverend  So-and-so,  you 
have  laboured  hard  to  expound  your  views  on  a subject  which  no 
human  being  can  understand.  Next  time  you  preach,  I want  you  to 
prove  to  me  how  necessary  it  is  I should  speak  the  truth,  pay  my 
debts,  love  my  wife,  abandon  hatreds,  pray  for  my  enemies,  and  do 
all  things,  even  in  eating  and  drinking,  for  the  glory  of  God.”  But 
my  lips  are  sealed,  or,  at  all  events,  if  I followed  the  impulse  that  is 
often  strong  upon  me,  I should  appear  before  a magistrate  every 
Monday  morning  on  a charge  of  brawling.  But  to  resume  the 
thread — pardonnez-moi — if  I go  wrong  in  a word  I can  be  cor- 
rected. Now  for  several  years  we  have  not  had  one  single  display 
arranged  according  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  bedding  system. 
For  example,  the  centre  circular  bed  has  never  been  a mass  of 
scarlet  or  yellow,  or  any  other  colour ; the  borders  have  never  been 
furnished  with  distinct,  hard,  sharp  lines  of  colours,  such  as  a line 
of  red,  a line  of  white,  a line  of  yellow,  a line  of  blue,  &c.,  &c. 
Our  most  satisfactory  effects  always  are  mixtures.  It  is  interesting, 
too,  that  the  very  best  mixtures  we  have  ever  had  are  mixtures  of 
geraniums.  Such  a mixture  is  most  beautiful.  I could  write  for 
a week  in  praise  of  it,  if  only  our  copious  English  tongue  would 
afford  a supply  of  suitable  adjectives.  Take  the  centre  bed,  for 
example  : we  fill  it  with  plants  of  all  colours,  arranged  according 
to  heights,  so  as  to  construct  a regular  pyramid,  the  tallest  plants 
in  the  centre,  and  thence  smaller  and  smaller  to  the  outside.  The 
result  is  a mixture  of  scarlet,  purple,  pink,  rose,  white,  and  the 
intermediate  shades.  To  be  sure,  the  plants  we  use  are  mostly 
Beedlings ; and  in  their  first  strong  bloom,  when  averaging  three 
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to  five  feet  high,  they  bent  all  that  can  be  grown  from  cuttings ; 
yet  the  same  effects  can  be  wrought  out  from  cuttings  of  named 
varieties,  and  our  advantage  in  that  respect  is  a mere  accident. 
Amateurs  must  allow  us  to  beat  them  in  some  things ; we  can’t 
help  it — it’s  our  trade ; but  I make  amends,  I hope,  by  telling 
them  everything.  What  more  can  I do  P So,  again,  in  respect  of 
the  borders,  we  repeat  the  same  colours  at  regular  distances,  but  we 
always  fill  in  with  mixtures,  and  have  bits  of  green  and  gray  at 
regular  intervals  amongst  the  most  brilliant  (lowers.  1 am  afraid 
to  propose  the  planting  of  beds  with  mixtures  of  geraniums;  but 
I am  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  done,  for  we  only  need  to  select 
half-a-dozen  sorts  for  a bed — say,  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  Christine, 
Madame  Vaucher,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Amy  Hogg,  and  Countess  of 
Sefton — and  plant  them  alternately  all  through.  These  would 
keep  pretty  much  to  the  same  height ; and  I cannot  but  anticipate 
the  effect  would  be  gratifying  to  a cultivated  eye.  At  all  events, 
our  mixtures — I say  “ our  ” and  “ we,”  because  I don’t  wish  to  be 
everybody  in  a matter  which  other  and  able  and  faithful  hands  take 
part  in — our  mixtures,  I say,  are  most  pleasing ; and  this  brings 
me  to  another  of  the  lessons  of  the  plunging  system,  which  will 
make  occasion  to  commence  a new  paragraph. 

Another  lesson  we  have  learnt  is,  that  everything  capable  of 
being  plunged  out  of  doors,  and  possessing  intrinsic  beauty,  may 
be  turned  to  account.  Palms,  Ferns,  even  Equisetums,  and 
grasses  are  used  here.  Twice  this  year  we  have  made  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  display  consist  of  ferns,  with  bits  of  colour  here 
and  there  to  light  them  up.  The  system,  in  fact,  is  without  limit 
practically,  for  whatever  you  can  grow  in  a pot  may  be  carried  to  the 
border  or  bed,  and  be  plunged  in  the  place  best  fitted  for  it.  This 
leads  the  way  to  the  next  paragraph,  in  which  there  is  to  be  dealt 
a dreadful  blow  to  our  friend  Saunders  ; may  he  live  through  it  1 

The  fact  that  almost  anything  can  be  turned  to  account  makes 
an  end  of  Mr.  Saunders’s  objection  that  the  system  is  beyond  rea- 
son costly.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  display  at  this 
moment  consists  of  leaves  with  a few  quiet  (lowers  to  light  it  up. 
In  the  centre  bed  a mass  of  Variegated  Epilobium,  the  one  sent 
out  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Salter : it  is  the  Epilobium  parviflorum 
variegatum  of  the  books.  Asa  pot  plant  this  is  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful ; the  plants  average  20  to  30  inches  high,  almost  wholly  white 
in  leafage,  with  a few  rosy  flowers  at  the  summit.  They  are  packed 
close  together,  with  plants  of  Iresene  Herbstii  alternating.  The 
Iresene  forms  a dull  claret-coloured  groundwork.  This  mass  is 
encircled  with  Coleus  Verschaffeltii.  The  boundary  line  consists  of 
tufts  of  all  the  new  Alternantheras,  with  plants  of  Mrs.  Pollock 
Geranium  at  regular  distances.  It  is  a quiet  affair,  but  chaste, 
rich,  and  novel.  In  the  long  border  there  is  a back  line,  consisting 
of  plants  of  the  Epilobium,  tall  Lobelias  of  the  cardinalis  and 
fulgens  sections,  Lilium  lancifolium,  L.  auratum,  and  some  other 
odd  things.  All  these  alternate  regularly,  so  that  at  so  many  feet 
distance  there  is  a white-leaved  Epilobium,  a lily,  a scarlet  or 
rosy  lobelia,  &c.  The  next  row  at  this  moment  consists  of  gera- 
niums ; a fortnight  ago  it  consisted  of  Sedum  spectabile  (S.  faba- 
rium),  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves ; but  it  wa3  too  cold  in  colour,  and 
I had  geraniums  brought  up  to  warm  the  scheme.  The  front  line 
of  this  border  consists  of  Coleus,  Iresene,  Alternanthera,  Mrs. 
Pollock,  and  a few  other  tricolor  geraniums.  The  fact  is,  we 
had  not  enough  of  Mrs.  Pollock  in  pots  to  finish  with,  and  we 
put  in  Yellow  Belt,  Golden  Chain,  Gold  Pheasant,  Luna,  and 
others.  The  little  border  under  the  windows  has  a back  row 
of  Tiger  lilies,  next  in  front  a few  plants  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Nile,  Calla  JEthiopica,  in  flower  (we  flower  this  well  in  summer 
by  keeping  the  pot  plants  always  in  an  inch  depth  of  water 
in  a hot  sunny  place,  so  that  if  we  want  it,  it  is  always  fit 
for  use),  and  the  rest  of  the  border  is  filled  in  with  ferns.  These 
last  comprise  our  best  specimens  of  the  most  showy  Britishers, 
exhibition  size,  and  some  of  them  unique  specimens.  So  far,  it  will 
be  understood  that  we  do  not  want  the  purse  of  Croesus,  or  any 
other  such  beast,  to  pay  for  our  plunging.  What  do  you  suppose 
was  the  cost  of  our  willow  herbs  (Epilobium  parviflorum)  ? One 
day  in  the  past  spring,  I said  to  George,  “ Pot  so  many  of  that 
willow  herb  that  grows  on  the  rockery.”  I should  give  you  the 
exact  number,  but  at  the  moment  of  writing  I don’t  remember  it, 
and  the  wind  is  too  high  for  me  to  carry  out  the  lamp  and  count 
them.  But  suppose  it  to  be  a hundred.  Well,  the  cost  of  potting 
may  be  calculated  at  six  shillings  for  pots  (forty-eight’s),  and  some 
pence  to  spare.  Say  three  shillings  more  for  time  and  stuff,  and 
that’s  all.  One  penny  each  is  about  the  actual  cost  of  those  lovely 
plants,  for,  as  to  soil,  they  grow  best  in  the  stuff  that  has  been  used 
over  and  over  again,  taken  from  a heap  that  is  kept  on  purpose  for 
variegated  plants.  We  could  take  five  hundred  plants  next  spring 
from  the  same  bank,  and  indeed  a lot  of  it  will  have  to  be  destroyed, 
for  it  is  spreading  too  fast,  and  is  actually  killing  out  some  of  my 
seedling  conifers  that  happen  to  have  been  planted  near  it.  Please 
take  note  of  this,  friend  Saunders.  Again,  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
I noticed  that  a plant  of  the  lovely  Tanacetum  vulgar e crispum  had 
gone  very  wild,  and  was  running  about  like  a will-o’-the-wisp,  so 
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I said,  “ Make  an  end  of  that  as  a border  plant ; it  is  too  vagrant 
in  habit  for  us,  and  pot  a lot  in  sixties ; we  shall  be  glad  of  its 
green  leaves.”  No  sooner  said  than  done.  They  were  potted  in 
trash  ; not  the  least  occasion  for  fresh  compost  for  it,  the  heap  of 
old  stuff  from  pots  served  the  purpose,  and  in  due  time  we  had  a 
beautiful  lot  of  plants.  As  they  stood  all  together  in  an  old  brick 
pit,  they  had  so  charming  an  appearance  that  I used  to  steal  into  the 
frame  ground  every  morning  and  have  a quiet  look  at  them,  always 
asking  myself  the  question  if  Todea  superba  ( Leptopteris  superba ) 
could  surpass  this  weed  in  beauty.  We  found  them  very  useful. 
Before  they  got  leggy,  as  they  are  now,  when  in  fact  they  were 
lusty  and  lovely  like  new-born  love,  still  flushed  with  the  smile  of 
innocence,  we  used  them  for  a margin  to  a bed  of  rich  colours,  and 
the  effect  was  glorious.  Those  of  our  friends  who  did  not  know 
it  was  only  a refined  form  of  tansy  were  furnished  with  the  botanical 
name  only.  They  might  have  sneered  at  the  English  name;  or 
worse,  they  might  have  got  a tuft  of  common  tansy,  and  then  have 
said  it  was  rubbish.  I am  too  used  to  such  things  to  be  off  my 
guard,  and  I consider  it  a duty  fo  defend  beautiful  plants, 
however  cheap  and  common,  from  the  shadow  of  detraction. 
Pardon  a moment’s  digression.  I once  had  a splendid  rockery 
covered  with  wildings,  all  of  my  own  gathering  from  copse  and  dell. 
A dear  old  friend  who  knew  nothing  of  horticulture  used  sometimes 
to  join  me  over  a cigar  beside  that  scene.  Said  he  to  me,  “ What 
is  that  gigantic  woolly-leaved  plant  with  a candelabrum-like  stem 
covered  with  yellow  flowers?”  I replied,  “That  is  the  common 
mullein,  a British  weed.”  Dear  old  friend  acknowledged  the  in- 
formation with  a grunt.  Presently  he  asked,  “ What  is  that  glo- 
rious patch  of  azure  blue,  looking  as  if  a bit  of  the  blue  sky  had 
taken  root  to  bless  you?”  I replied  in  the  same  modest  manner, 
“ That  is  the  germander  speedwell,  a common  British  weed.”  Dear 
old  friend  acknowledged  with  another  grunt ; and  presently  added, 
“What  a waste  of  ground  to  plant  such  common  things!”  I at 
once  took  him  for  a type  of  a certain  species  of  the  genus  Homo, 
and  waited  for  his  next  question.  “ What  a splendid  mass  of 
yellow  you  have  there  ! ” said  he.  “ What  is  it  ?”  I replied,  “ Lysi- 
machia  tliyrsiflora ,”  with  not  a word  about  its  being  also  a British 
weed.  “Ah,”  said  he,  “that’s  something  like.”  So  I learnt  a 
lesson,  and  have  found  by  much  experience  that  it  was  a good 
lesson.  No,  no,  no,  you  don’t  sneer  at  my  British  weeds  again, 
any  of  you,  if  I can  help  it.  That  lovely  yellow  flower  you  saw  in 
the  spring  in  the  park  was  Leontodon  taraxacum , — I can  say  in- 
wardly and  inaudibly,  “ a British  weed,”  without  bringing  contempt 
upon  the  beauty,  or  putting  to  needless  question  the  taste  of 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  who  made  a glorious  song  upon  the  Dandelion. 
Time  now  perhaps  for  another  paragraph. 

In  the  way  of  cheapness  we  have  another  example.  In  the 
month  of  September  we  shall  have  a good  display,  in  which  Sedum 
spectabile — the  Sedum  fabarium  of  trade  catalogues — will  play  a 
conspicuous  part.  I don’t  remember  how  much  I paid  for  the  first 
bit  of  it ; perhaps  a shilling.  No  matter  if  five  times  as  much. 
The  plant  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings  in  spring  with  the 
greatest  ease,  or  it  may  be  divided  by  simply  cutting  through  the 
crown,  and  potting  pieces  with  roots.  It  is  as  hardy  as  sin,  which 
frost  does  not  kill,  and  as  good  as  virtue,  which  the  hottest  sun 
cannot  change  to  vice.  Any  soil  will  do,  no  training  wanted — not 
a single  stick ; and  if  you  forget  it  for  a week  in  hot  weather,  and 
give  it  no  water,  it  does  not  matter — not  a sign  of  distress.  Come 
here,  Mr.  Saunders,  in  September,  when  Sedum  spectabile  is  in  its 
prime,  and  you  shall  confess  that  there  never  was  a cheaper  spec- 
tacle ; for  we  will  group  it  with  some  other  cheap  things,  and  the 
plunging  system  shall  be  vindicated  by  these  hardy,  self-propagating, 
beautiful  members  of  the  plunging  family,  that,  like  Newfoundland 
dogs,  never  ask  about  the  water-rate  before  they  plunge,  and  do  not 
need  a laundry  to  be  carried  after  them  to  prevent  them  taking  cold. 
As  for  the  spring  flowers,  friend,  that  you  saw,  they  are  not  costly. 
You  may  make  them  so  if  you  like.  It  is  our  custom  to  grow  every 
year  complete  collections  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  crocuses,  and 
Narcissi ; but  you  need  not  do  so  if  you  want  to  plunge  in  medias 
res  into  the  cocoa-nut  bed.  We  had  some  cheap  hyacinths  to  help 
out  from  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  last  autumn,  at  about  fifteen 
shillings  per  hundred,  and  potted  them  singly  in  60-sizcd  pots,  and 
they  came  in  well  with  specimen  bulbs  here  and  there  to  give 
character  to  the  mass,  and  the  effect  was  grand.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  became  of  them  all,  I could  now  show  you  a store  of  ns 
fine  bulbs  as  any  that  will  come  into  the  market  this  season,  saved 
from  the  display  of  last  spring  ; and  another  store  of  bulbs  wholly 
raised  here,  and  that  have  cost  I know  not  how  little,  for  they  have 
been  grown  in  just  the  same  way  as  shallots,  only  buried  instead  of 
being  stuck  on  the  surface ; and  at  so  much  per  rod  or  rood  or 
acre,  measure  it  as  you  will, — any  way  but  at  so  much  n piece,  for 
their  cost  individually  must  be  reckoned  in  farthings,  anil  at  fifty 
farthings  to  the  shilling  (near  enough  for  this  guess),  a thousand 
will  cost  only  one  pound  sterling  1 Double  it,  if  you  like,  and  you 
need  not  be  ruined.  But  if  you  wish  to  effect  at  one  blow  what 
it  cost  me  ten  years  of  steady  practice  to  accomplish,  with  a pre- 


ceding ten  years  of  practice  other  ways  to  bring  about,  you  may  be 
disappointed.  My  advice  to  beginners  in  plunging  has  always 
been,  to  try  it  first  with  some  special  border  near  the  drawing-room 
windows,  and  by  degrees  to  extend  the  system  as  circumstances 
may  dictate  and  require.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a day,  they  say  ; 
nor  has  our  plunging  system  been  perfected  in  one  season,  or  by 
any  one  happy  guess.  It  is  the  growth  of  years,  and  the  fruit  of 
many  experiences,  and  I shall  be  as  ready  to  tell  of  all  my  mistakes 
and  failures  as  to  record,  as  I now  do,  in  a hasty  manner,  the  sum- 
total  of  my  successes.  S.  H. 


SALADING  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

By  the  time  these  notes  are  in  the  hands  of  your  northern 
readers,  it  will  be  time  for  them  to  be  thinking  about  preparing  the 
usual  amount  of  salading  for  the  winter,  and  I am  constrained, 
with  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  to  give  those  who  may  require 
them  a few  hints  upon  the  subject.  But,  first,  I must  not  forget 
those  favoured  southern  readers,  or  they  will  be  accusing  the  old 
man-of  partiality.  But,  bless  you,  an  old  man  like  me  has  np 
partiality  for  either  north  or  south — they  are  both  the  same ; in 
fact,  they  are,  like  all  other  readers  of  these  pages,  on  an  equal  footing, 
as  I think  of  them  all  in  their  turn.  But  this  salading  is  the  ques- 
tion now,  and  how  are  we  to  preserve  it  ? Those  living  northward 
must  lose  no  time  after  they  have  read  this  article  in  looking  up 
all  their  old  spare  frames,  and  to  clear  out  their  brick  pits,  and 
every  available  space  that  has  a foot  of  glass  for  a covering  must 
be  brought  into  use,  in  which  to  plant  a number  of  young  endive 
and  lettuce  plants.  All  these  structures  must  have  some  amount 
of  drainage  beneath  the  soil.  A quantity  of  long  dry  litter  trod 
firmly  together  will  serve  the  purpose,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better.  From  eight  to  ten  inches  of  soil  is  sufficient,  and  this  musl 
neither  betoorich  nortoopoor.  If  too  rich,  it  will  cause  them  to  grow 
too  quick  and  succulent,  and  consequently  they  will  be  very  tender. 
If  the  soil  is  poor,  they  will  be  stunted  in  growth,  and  instead  of 
being  crisp  and  tender,  they  will  be  leathery  and  hard.  The  pits  or 
frames  should  be  filled  up  with  soil  to  within  fifteen  inches  of  the 
top,  and  pretty  firmly  trod  before  planting. 

The  plants  should  be  selected  from  those  sown  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  month,  and  planted  out  a foot  apart  each 
way  in  the  pits  or  frames.  For  a good  winter  lettuce  the  Hardy 
Hammersmith  or  the  Victoria  Cabbage  is  the  best,  and  the  Mossy 
Green  Curled  Endive  is  not  to  be  beaten.  After  planting  they 
should  be  watered,  and,  if  very  bright  clear  weather  sets  in,  shaded 
for  a few  days.  No  attempt  to  put  on  the  lights  should  be 
made  until  there  are  actual  signs  of  frost,  or  there  is  likely  to 
be  a continuation  of  wet  weather.  In  the  latter  case  the  lights 
should  be  used  only  to  carry  off  the  water,  to  be  tilted  both  back 
and  front  to  admit  a current  of  air,  taking  care  that  the  blocks  used 
to  give  air  at  the  back  be  considerably  larger  than  those  in  the 
front.  This  will  give  a sharper  angle  to  the  lights,  consequently 
the  water  will  pass  off  quicker,  and  then  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  drip.  The  lights  used  for  this  purpose  are  generally  the  most 
ricketty  of  any  on  the  place  ; and  we  should  remember  that  drip  is 
the  abomination  of  winter  salading.  Providing  there  are  no  pits 
or  frames  at  this  time  to  spare,  the  plants  may  be  planted  on  a 
dry  sheltered  border,  to  be  hereafter  lifted  and  placed  in  the  frames. 
When  this  plan  is  adopted,  great  care  is  required  in  planting  in  the 
pits  when  the  plants  are  large.  In  the  first  place,  the  plants  them- 
selves should  be  as  dry  as  the  season  of  the  year  will  admit  of  their 
being  when  they  are  brought  in,  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
should  be  moderately  dry,  and  the  plants  carefully  watered  at  the 
roots  without  wetting  the  leaves.  By  adopting  and  carrying  out 
these  precautions,  the  last  plan  answers  nearly  as  well  as  the  first, 
with  a little  more  labour. 

The  above  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  southern 
reader,  except  that  he  need  not  commence  operations  so  soon  by  a 
fortnight.  He  may  select  his  endive  plants  from  the  sowing  made 
early  this  month,  but  lettuce  sown  a fortnight  later  will  be  forward 
enough  for  the  south  of  England.  He  may  also  plant  out  a good 
number  under  the  foot  of  a south  wall,  and  in  mild  winters  this 
often  carries  the  supply  on  to  Christmas.  This  is  an  advantage  in 
favour  of  a southern  gardener,  ns  he  need  not  provide  such  a 
large  number  under  glass;  and  this  should  influence  him  in  not 
planting  too  early  in  the  pits,  nor  using  plants  very  large,  or  they 
will  get  too  crowded  before  they  are  wanted  for  use.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  touch  each  other,  they  prevent  a free  circulation  of 
air ; consequently  there  is  a greater  accumulation  of  damp,  which 
is  a dreadful  enemy  to  these  succulent  subjects.  In  every  ease  an 
abundance  of  air  must  be  given  both  night  and  day  in  mild  open 
weather  ; the  lights  to  bo  taken  off  when  it  is  not  actually  raining 
or  freezing  at  night.  In  open  weather  the  lights  should  be  tilted 
at  the  back  ; frost  should  bo  excluded  ns  much  as  possible,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  must  not  be  shut  up  in  the  dark  for  more  than 
one  or  two  days  at  a time.  In  the  above  remarks  there  may  ap- 
pear to  some  a good  many  minor  details  upon  a common  subject, 
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but  I nm  convinced,  from  n long  course  of  yenrs  of  experience,  that 
they  nro  nil  essential  to  the  successful  keeping  of  snlading  through 
the  winter.  With  this  remark  the  old  man  will  close  this  Bhort 
article,  and  sign  himself  as  usual, 

The  Man  with  the  Blue  Apron, 

MESSRS.  F.  AND  A.  SMITH’S  NURSERY,  DULWICH. 

The  fame  of  Messrs.  Smith's  tricolor  geraniums  having  spread  far  and 
wide.  I felt  a stronp  desire  to  see  them  at  home,  for  the  threefold  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  sight,  mskinR  selections  for  myself,  and  selections  for  our 
readers.  I found  tho  nursery  ns  interesting  as  ever,  and  regretted  time 
did  not  permit  me  to  have  a Rood  hunt  through  the  pits  and  houses;  but, 
as  seeing  the  tricolors  was  the  principal  object  of  my  visit,  I hurried  past 
a thousand  things  that  else  would  have  detained  me  : a few  furlongs  of 
hard-wooded  plants,  the  heaths  especially  glittering  with  the  bright  verdure 
of  vigorous  health.  The  balsams  I did  look  at,  only  to  wonder  how  seed 
could  be  got  from  stock  so  highly  bred  ; the  plants  were  tremendous  in 
size,  and  sumptnous  in  their  abundance  of  large  rosotte-like  flowers  of 
all  colours,  not  the  least  beautiful  being  the  pure  white  and  Btriped  varie- 
ties. We  very  soon  got  amongst  the  tricolors,  and  I rather  wonder  now 
that  I got  away  from  them  ; for  a lover  of  such  things  might  be  pardoned 
for  taking  up  his  abode  in  their  midst,  and  refusing  to  move  on.  We 
began  the  inspection  in  tho  parterre  whioh  adjoins  tho  dwelling-house, 
where  the  bedding  varieties  are  planted  out,  and  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  rain  and  sunshine,  cold  and  heat,  and  prove  themselves  by  the  severest 
of  tests.  At  the  head  of  the  garden  is  a bed  consisting  of  the  variegated 
Polmonium  oeruleum,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia— a most  chaste  and  quiet  bit 
of  colouring.  As  compared  with  variegated  geraniums,  it  is  less  showy ; it  is 
one  of  those  pretty  things  that  you  may  look  upon  again  and  again  with 
pleasure,  its  elegant  fern-like  leaves  being  at  once  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic. Comparing  it  with  its  original  green-leaved  form,  the  old 
45  Jacob’s  ladder’’  of  the  cottage  garden,  one  might  be  justified  in  suspect- 
ing the  reality  of  the  relationship,  so  much  is  its  aspect  altered  by  the 
bare  fact  of  its  variegation.  Here  is  one  more  good  poor  man’s  bedder,  a 
hardy  plant  of  most  refined  character,  which  will  require  pit  protection  at 
the  utmost,  and  in  dry  sheltered  places  will  endure  the  winter  with  the 
same  impunity  as  its  thoroughly  hardy  parent.  In  other  beds  are  groups 
of  Mrs.  Pollock,  Italia  Unita,  Mrs.  Barry,  Aureum,  and  other  bright-leaved 
geraniums,  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  beautiful  beyond  description. 
The  beds  are  all  raised  above  the  level  slightly,  and  are  connected  with 
scrolls,  in  which  are  planted  specimens  of  all  Messrs.  Smith's  new  and 
splendid  varieties.  I made  notes  of  a great  many,  and  shall  now  enumerate 
and  briefly  describe  such  as  most  particularly  attracted  my  attention. 

Aureum , just  referred  to,  is  a golden-leaved  variety,  of  the  brightest 
tone  of  yellow,  with  trace  of  a zone.  The  flowers  are  clear  delicate  cerise, 
produced  in  abundance.  As  a bedder  it  is  unique;  the  leaf  bright  enough 
to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  flowers,  yet  the  peculiar  tint  of  the  flowers 
renders  this  less  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  strong  scarlets. 

Golden  Globe,  a golden-leaved  variety,  of  compact  habit,  with  beautiful 
cerise  flowers.  This  is  as  good  for  pot  culture  as  for  bedding,  and  first- 
rate  either  way. 

Crystal  Palace  Gem,  a golden-leaved  variety,  with  the  flowers  of  Lady 
Middleton.  The  leaf  is  superb,  being  slightly  blotched  with  bright  green 
— that  is  to  say,  the  disk  is  irregular  and  small ; the  remaining  part  of  the 
leaf  rich  sulphur-yellow. 

Mrs.  Charles  Parry  is  a bronze  zonal,  superior  to  Luna ; the  flowers 
scarlet,  the  zone  bright  and  ruddy ; habit  rather  robust,  and  in  a bed 
most  effective. 

Pet  of  the  Parterre,  a golden-leaved  variety  ; the  leaves  yellowish  green, 
flowers  rich  scarlet;  one  of  the  best  bedders  on  the  ground. 

Vandyke,  lighter  in  the  zone  than  Mrs.  Barry  ; pretty,  distinct  ; the 
flowers  rosy  salmon.  I cannot  give  this  so  high  a place  as  the  others  in 
the  series  ; it  is  good  for  a collection,  but  not  wanted  where  a few  are 
grown. 

Aurora  is  a gold  zonal,  with  large  hold  leaf,  and  most  brilliant  tones  of 
yellow  and  red  ; a most  grand  and  telling  kind,  whether  in  a bed  or  a pot. 

Criterion,  a bronze  zonal ; the  disk  and  margin  sulphur,  the  zone  rust- 
red  ; the  leaf  round  and  flat,  a “ criterion  ” forjudging,  and  a most  bril- 
liantly-coloured variety.  The  term  “rust-red”  may  suggest  an  undesirable 
colour,  but  it  is  the  only  term  I can  think  of  as  descriptive  of  the  colour, 
which  might  perhaps  be  described  as  cinnamon  washed  with  red. 

Standard  is  a bronze  zonal ; the  leaf  round  and  flat,  a “ standard”  of 
form  for  judging  ; the  leaf  has  more  green  in  it  than  that  of  Criterion,  and 
the  zone  inclines  more  to  chocolate  ; rich,  decided,  beautiful. 

The  Moor  is  a bronze  zonal ; sulphur  disk  and  margin,  zone  rich  reddish 
chocolate;  first-rate. 

Brunette,  a bronze  zonal ; the  disk  and  edge  greenish  sulphur,  the  zone 
bright  russet-red;  habit  compact,  and  the  leaf  a model  of  form. 

Model,  a brone  zonal ; flat  round  leaf,  disk  and  edge  canary  yellow  with 
a tinge  of  green  ; the  zone  a clear  red ; peculiar  and  first-rate. 

Plutus,  a bronze  zonal  of  most  remarkable  character;  the  leaf  round  and 
flat,  or  but  slightly  convex  ; the  disk  and  edge  canary  colour,  the  zone 
bright  rufus-red.  This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  distinct  of  the 
family,  worth  any  money  ; a bedder,  too,  and  for  exhibition  capable  of  the 
greatest  things. 

Gladiator,  a bronze  zonal,  and  the  most  brilliant  possibly  of  all  known 
varieties  of  this  section  ; neat  medium  habit  of  growth  ; the  leaf  round 
and  nearly  flat,  the  disk  and  margin  sulphur,  the  zone  clear  chesnut,  just 
the  colour  of  a chesnut  newly  removed  from  the  green  husk,  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  tone  of  brown  known  in  natural  colouring. 

Combatant,  a bronze  zonal ; the  disk  and  margin  greenish  yellow,  the 
zone  approximating  closely  to  a carrot-red. 

Morning  Star,  a bronze  zonal ; disk  and  margin  a lemon-yellow,  zone  a 
remarkable  shade  of  cinnamon  passing  into  red. 

Coronet,  a bronze  zonal,  remarkably  neat  in  habit;  leaf  round  and  flat, 
a bright  green  disk,  the  zone  rayed  black  and  red  ; splendid. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  a silver  zonal  ; the  disk  green,  broad  whitish  edge, 
zone  rayed  dark  and  brilliant  carmine.  A fine  variety  of  a class  at  present 
too  limited,  and  capable,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  imagine,  of  unlimited 
expansion. 

Peri,  a silverzonal,  in  the  style  of  Italia  Unita,  but  brighter;  the  margin 
is  pure  white,  the  zone  brilliant  rosy  lake.  As  seen  by  me  on  the  1st  of 
August,  I give  this  the  first  place  in  its  class.  In  a better  season  than  the 
present  it  will  no  doubt  be  still  more  brilliant  and  pure.  v , . >■ 
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I' Fmpereur,  a gold  zonal ; tho  margin  broad  and  bright  yellow,  the  zone 
brilliant  black  and  vermilion-red;  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  its  class, 
and  in  form  of  leaf  and  habit  of  growth  flrst-rato. 

Charles  Dickens,  a golden  zonal  ; tho  leaf  very  flat,  a good  grower,  very 
constant  in  odours,  margin  dear  lemon  yellow,  zone  rayed  dark  und  red  ; 
sometimes  a self  zone  of  the  brightest  vermilion;  a splendid  variety. 

Alhambra,  a gold  zonnl,  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Bollock,  but  surpassing  it 
in  habit  and  colour;  the  best  bedder  at  present  of  this  group;  colouring 
brilliant. 

Sunray,  a gold  zonnl,  margin  bright  yollow,  zone  rich  magenta  with 
shades  of  black,  one  of  the  best  of  bedders,  superb  also  for  pots. 

Defiance,  a gold  zonal,  the  margin  bright  yellow,  tho  zone  rich  carmine, 
red,  and  black  ; the  growth  admirable  ; a superb  variety. 

Eclipse,  a gold  zonnl,  the  leaves  too  deeply  lobed,  the  yellow  margin 
bright  yellow,  the  zone  brilliant  vermilion-red.  In  colour  this  has  no 
parallel,  but  having  given  a code  for  judging,  I am  bound  to  stick  to  it,  and 
find  fault  with  the  deeply  indented  leaves. 

Impiratrice  Eugdnie,  a silver  zonal,  margin  creamy  white,  zone  bright 
pink  and  black,  the  habit  neat  and  compact,  in  growth  almost  a miniature; 
a charming  variety  for  small  beds  and  vases. 

Jetty  Lacy,  a gold  zonnl  of  the  finest  character,  the  leaf  narrowly  mar- 
gined gold  yellow,  zone  intense  chesnut,  red,  and  black;  habit  all  that  can 
be  desired  ; a grand  exhibition  variety.  In  the  open  ground  this  grows 
well,  and  is  most  striking. 

Louisa  Smith,  a gold  zonal,  leaf  margined  with  clear  yellow,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Bollock,  fades  to  whitish  ; zone  bright  red  and  black. 
This  is  of  vigorous  habit,  and  at  first  sight  an  inexperienced  judge  would 
proclaim  it  the  same  as  Mrs.  Pollock,  but  when  out  of  doors  it  is  quite 
distinct,  and  a better  grower;  one  of  the  best,  in  fact,  in  this  glorious  class. 

Queen  of  the  Fairies,  a silver  zona1,  margin  white  changing  to  cream, 
with  a solt  tinge  of  blush;  zone  deep  rosy  lake  and  black;  most  beauti- 
ful, chaste,  delicate,  unique. 

Souvenir  de  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  a gold  zonal,  the  margin  very  narrow,  but 
very  bright  gold  yellow,  the  zone  deep  crimson,  red,  and  black;  as  the 
leaves  acquire  age  they  change  to  a soft  rosy  zone  and  paler  yellow ; a good 
plant,  shows  a variety  of  colours,  all  good. 

These  are  but  a few  selected  from  the  many  splendid  varieties  in  Messrs. 
Smith’s  magnificent  collection.  Instead  of  advising  people  to  go  and  see 
them,  I think  I ought  to  advise  them  to  keep  away, unless  they  have  perfect 
control  of  themselves;  for  they  might  otherwise  be  seized  with  an  im- 
pulse to  make  a bid  for  the  whole  lot,  as  I did,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
reflection  that  the  sum-total  might  interfere  with  domestic  finance  that  I 
escaped,  still  the  possessor  of  those  thousands  that  it  would  require  to 
make  a clean  sweep.  Those  of  our  readers  who  can  command  themselves 
under  the  fiercest  of  temptations  may  go,  but  no  others.  S.  H. 


TRANSPLANTING  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

For  many  years  past  we  have  always  been  quite  successful  in  setting  out 
strawberry  and  other  plants  in  hot  weather,  and  during  seasons  of  drought, 
by  dipping  the  roots  in  a small  vessel  of  soft  mud  as  soon  as  they  were 
lifted  from  the  ground,  and  then  pouring  water  into  the  hole  so  as  to  form 
a puddle,  when  the  roots  were  slightly  covered,  and  then  filling  the  hole 
with  pulverized  earth,  so  as  to  leave  a dry  mellow  surface.  Covering  the 
earth  with  an  inch  of  fine  manure  added  to  success  and  a stronger  growth. 

We  observe  in  a late  number  of  the  Horticulturist  a communication 
from  C.  J.  May,  of  Warsaw,  111.,  describing  his  success  with  a modification 
or  improvement  of  this  mode  of  planting.  He  lifts  his  plants  from  the  soil, 
shakes  the  earth  from  the  roots,  and  immediately  places  them  in  a vessel 
of  water.  In  this  way  they  are  carried  to  the  place  of  planting,  the  roots 
spread  out  in  the  hole,  and  immediately  enough  water  poured  in  to  float 
the  roots  out  at  full  length.  Fine  mellow  earth  is  immediately  drawn  or 
sprinkled  into  the  hole,  taking  care  that  no  water  comes  to  the  surface  to 
form  a crust  by  baking.  This  is  the  whole  operation,  the  earth  not  being 
packed,  but  allowed  to  settle  by  its  weight  only.  The  most  valuable  and 
essential  part  is  the  perfect  encasing  of  every  root  and  fibre  with  fine  earth, 
effected  by  the  agency  of  the  water.  It  is  essential  that  the  ground  pre- 
viously be  deeply  and  finely  mellowed.  The  following  results  from  the 
use  of  this  mode  of  transplanting  are  given  in  the  communication  above 
referred  to  : — “ I have  been  experimenting  with  strawberry  plants,  and 
find  that  they  can  be  transplanted  during  the  hot  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  equally  as  safely  and  as  well  as  in  spring  or  fall.  From  July 
1st  to  August  3 1st  we  have  had  unusually  hot  and  dry  weather,  even  for 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  every  week  1 have  planted  strawberry 
plants,  from  twenty  to  thirty  each  time.  Some  of  the  plants — in  fact, 
nearly  all — were  planted  when  the  soil  was  as  dry  as  it  possibly  could  be ; 
not  a particle  of  moisture  in  the  surface  soil  ; and  after  some  of  these 
plantings  not  a drop  of  rain  fell  for  four  or  five  weeks;  yet  they  with- 
stood the  burning  sun  without  protection,  without  watering,  or  checking  their 
growth  in  the  least.  I have  not  lost  a single  plant  up  to  this  time,  and 
those  planted  first  have  thrown  out  runners,  covering  nearly  as  large  a 
space  as  the  runners  of  plants  set  in  the  spring  in  the  usual  way.”  He 
also  tried  the  following  experiment  with  evergreens  : — “ Out  of  thirty-four 
large  evergreens,  I planted  thirty  in  this  way  and  four  without  water.  The 
thirty  are  all  alive,  and  have  made  a good  growth  ; two  out  of  the  four  are 
dead,  the  remaining  two  made  no  growth,  not  even  starting  to  grow. 
Several  persons  who  had  trees  out  of  the  same  lot  have  lost  nearly  all,  so 
have  they  their  fruit  trees,  while  none  of  mine  have  failed  to  make  a large 
growth.” 

The  same  article  contains  the  following  extract  from  another  writer: — 
“In  July  last,  during  the  hottest  weather  of  the  season,  I set  out  two 
thousand  strawberry  plants  in  the  same  way  as  mentioned  in  your  letter, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  place  of  drawing  dirt  into  the  water,  I dropped 
it  gradually  around  the  plant  until  sufficiently  thickened  up  to  hold  it 
firm  ; then  cover  with  an  inch  of  dry  dirt.  A drought  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  setting,  and  continued  five  or  five  or  six  weeks,  yet  they  withstood 
the  scorching  sun  without  protection  or  watering,  or  in  the  least  checking 
their  growth.  I have  set  out  many  hundred  plants,  but  none  looked  so 
well.  I take  up  a plant,  shake  the  dirt  from  its  roots,  and  set  it  out  on  a 
hot  scorching  day,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  without  wilting  or  in  the 
least  checking  its  growth.  Few  are  prepared  to  believe  this,  but  neverthe- 
less it  can  be  done,  with  the  leaves  remaining  as  erect  as  when  standing 
in  their  original  bed.  This  plan,  to  those  largely  engaged  in  transplant- 
ing, will  prove  very  valuable;  no  other  will  compare  with  it  ."—The  Culti- 
vator (America). 
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HUtcIjen  ffiartren  anb  JFrnmc  ffirountt. 

Broccoli  planted  now  need  not  be  more  than  15  inches  apart.  They 
will  be  rtuher  crowded  when  spring  comi  s,  but  they  will  pass  through  the 
winter  much  more  safely  than  if  planted  farther  apart. 

Cabbage. — Tf  the  ground  is  not  already  overstocked,  sow  a few  pieces  of 
Rosette  Colcwort , Enfield  Market,  Red  Dutch,  and  Champion. 

Cauliflowers  to  be  sown  on  raised  beds  of  fine  rich  earth ; when  they 
have  their  first  rough  leaves,  to  he  taken  up  and  potted  in  thumb-pots, 
in  good  fuchsia  compost,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a bed  of  coal-ashes.  As 
soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  to  be  shifted  to  60’s,  and  in  these  to 
he  wintered  in  frames,  the  pots  plunged  to  the  rim  to  prevent  frost  touch- 
ing their  roots.  This  may  seem  a dandified  way  of  treating  cauliflowers  ; 
we  can  only  say  that  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  pays  better  in  the 
end  than  any  other  method  for  a crop  to  plant  out  early  in  the  spring. 

Celery  is  growing  freely,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  rains.  Where 
the  plants  are  forming  stools  instead  of  distinct  hearts,  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  with  a knife  the  outside  suckers,  so  as  to  reduce  the  growth,  if 
possible,  to  one  set  of  stems.  This  stooling  is  the  result  of  free  growth 
after  the  plant  has  received  a check.  It  is  so  far  objectionable  that 
stoolfd  roots  are  only  fit  for  the  cook  ; they  are  unfit  for  the  table. 

Endive. — A last  sowing  may  be  made  to  stand  the  winter.  All  the  sorts 
are  good,  but  Green  Curled,  Imperial  Batavian , and  Moss  Curled  are  the  best. 

Lettuce  may  still  be  sown,  and  plantations  may  be  made  from  seed-beds 
sown  last  month. 

Onions  ought  now  to  he  ripening  off;  and  if  the  weather  continues  dry, 
no  doubt  they  will  ripen  well.  Where  they  appear  gross,  and  not  inclined 
to  ripen,  sweep  them  over  with  a long  stick  or  rake-handle,  so  as  to  lay 
down  the  tops.  Generally  speaking  they  fall  over  of  themselves,  and  the 
bulbs  ripen  without  assistance.  Sow  for  winter  and  spring  supplies.  The 
most  bardv  kinds  are  Brown  Globe,  Deptford,  White  Lisbon,  Globe  Tr  ipol 
and  Strcsburgh. 

Potatoes  to  he  taken  up  as  soon  as  ripe.  Let  them  he  well  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  stored  away  at  once.  Never  pit  them  damp,  hut  on  the 
other  hand  never  keep  them  lying  about  on  the  ground  exposed  to  day- 
light beyond  a reasonable  time. 

Spinach  for  winter  may  still  be  sown,  and  the  best  sort  is  the 
Prickly.  In  some  places  spinach  sown  in  the  middle  of  September  goes 
through  the  winter  well ; but  on  cold  soils,  and  in  all  eastern  and  northern 
districts,  the  winter  spinach  should  be  sown  before  the  20th  of  August. 

Tomatoes. — Let  these  ripen  on  the  vines  if  pos-ible,  and  if  any  fruits  are 
shaded  by  leaves,  remove  the  leaves  to  admit  the  sun  to  them.  In  case  of 
bad  weather,  and  no  chance  of  the  fruit  ripening  out  of  doors,  cut  off  the 
branches  with  the  fruit  attached,  and  lay  them  on  a top  shelf  in  a sunny 
greenhouse,  and  the  fruit  will  ripen  perfectly.  If  no  sunny  greenhouse,  a 
window  in  a warm  kitehen  will  do. 

Winter  Greens  lately  planted  are  now  doing  well.  Breadths  that  were 
planted  early  and  close  now  require  every  other  plant  to  be  removed,  and 
there  will  be  room  for  this  now  that  summer  crops  are  being  cleared  off. 
For  every  kind  of  green  to  be  used  between  this  time  and  Christmas  manure 
liberally,  but  for  those  to  stand  till  spring  do  not  manure  at  all. 

Cucumbers  for  winter  fruiting  must  be  reared  at  once,  and  cuttings  are 
preferable  to  seed,  as  the  plants  have  a shorter  habit,  and  are  more  fruitful. 
Take  very  small  cuttings  from  the  ends  of  newly-made  shoots,  pot  them 
singly  in  small  60’s,  and  shut  up  over  a gentle  bottom-heat.  As  we  are  not 
now  using  dung-heat,  we  bhall  put  a small  frame  over  a heap  of  grass- 
mowings  mixed  with  dry  litter,  which  will  afford  enough  heat  to  start 
them,  and  keep  them  going  till  new  beds  are  made  up.  But  beware  of 
grass-mowings  alone,  unless  cooking,  and  not  growing,  is  the  object.  One- 
half  dry  litter,  and  the  other  half  mowings  shaken  over,  will  produce  a 
steady  lasting  heat,  of  great  value  at  this  time  of  year,  when  it  is  not  gene- 
rally convenient  or  desirable  to  have  dung  wheeled  in. 

Muck-pit. — There  will  for  several  weeks  be  vast  accumulations  of 
rubbish  by  removal  of  pea,  bean,  and  potato  haulm,  and  other  materials  for 
manure.  By  this  time  the  muck-pits  are  generally  full  of  grass-mow- 
ings and  other  summer  sweepings  ; but  the  economical  gardener  will 
never  waste  a scrap  of  anything  that  can  be  rotted  into  compost,  and  room 
must  he  made  now  for  the  extra  supplies.  It  is  a common  thing  to  see 
rubbish  thrust  into  holes  full  of  water,  in  order  that  it  may  rot  the  quicker, 
the  parties  forgetting  that  water  washes  out  all  the  goodness  of  the  mate- 
rial. It  would  be  better  to  accumulate  vegetable  refuse  in  one  large  heap, 
to  undergo  fermentation  and  decay  without  the  help  of  adventitious  mois- 
ture ; and  if  any  offensive  smell  results,  throw  a layer  of  earth  over  the 
heap.  Common  mould  is  the  best  of  all  deodorizers. 

JFlotocr  ffiatbeni 

Auriculas. — It  is  usual  to  repot  and  revise  the  whole  stock  before  winter, 
though  many  growers  prefer  to  repot  in  spring.  As  the  Emmerton  quackery 
has  long  been  exploded,  we  need  not  do  more  than  advise  the  use  of  a 
sound  and  sweet  compost — garbage  and  goose-grease  no  one  will  now  use. 
Sandy  loam,  containing  a goodly  proportion  of  decayed  grass-fibre,  with  a 
third  part  added  of  rotten  cow-manure,  will  grow  them  to  perfection.  Turn 
them  out  carefully  ; detach  the  offsets  without  making  bad  wounds  on  the 
old  root-stocks;  cut  away  any  decayed  parts  of  the  roots  ; and  in  potting 
keep  the  collar  well  up,  and  press  the  soil  in  round  the  roots  quite  firmly. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  place  them  where  worms  are  not  likely 
to  get  into  the  pots. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  not  yet  layered  must  bo  attended  to,  or  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  be  well  rooted  before  winter.  A little  hit.  of  quackery 
lingers  in  this  department,  which  wo  must  hopo  to  get  rid  of.  We  allude  to 
the  barbarous  practice  of  removing  leaves  beyond  such  few  as  must  he 
taken  off  to  allow  of  fixing  the  layer.  It  is  impossible  to  cut  tho  tongue 
and  lay  down  tho  shoot  nicely  without  removing  n few  leaves,  but  let  a few 
suffice,  and  do  not  indulge  in  removing  any  not  immediately  in  the  way,  or 
iri  cutting  tho  ends  of  such  ns  are  allowed  to  remnin. 

Arrears. — At  this  time  of  the  year  most  gardeners  find  themselves  in 
arrears  in  regard  to  some  departments 'of  their  work  ; but  as  little  watering 
is  now  required,  and  there  is  a momentary  lull  in  the  activities  necessary 
to  keep  gardens  in  order,  all  hands  may  bo  piped  to  clean  out  pits  anil 
houseR,  improve  shrubbery  borders  by  introducing  plants  to  give  effeot 


during  winter,  and  various  odd  jobs  in  propagating,  &c.  Read  over  the 
notices  of  the  past  few  weeks,  and  see  what  has  escaped  attention,  as,  with 
the  fine  weather  now  before  us,  lost  time  may  be  made  amends  for  by  those 
who  are  diligent  and  vigilant. 

LIoixYnocKS  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  can  be  got 
from  the  stool.  Cuttings  from  the  stems  are  of  no  use  to  amateurs,  and 
should  never  be  used  by  anybody  except  to  increase  kinds  in  great 
demand. 

Bedders  can  only  he  kept  in  good  trim  by  constant  attention.  Remove 
seed-trusses,  yellow  leaves,  and  rank  growths.  Put  in  cuttings  of  what- 
ever is  required,  and  pot  off  those  already  rooted.  Shut  them  up  for  a 
week,  and  then  expose  them  to  all  weathers  till  the  time  to  house  them. 
A few  cuttings  of  Perilla  and  Coleus  Verschaffelti  put  in  now,  and  carefully 
treated,  will  make  nice  plants  to  group  with  Chrysanthemums  in  the  con- 
servatory hy-and-by.  These  two  easily  managed  foliaged  plants  should 
be  grown  in  every  stove  during  winter. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  may  now  be  moved  with  the  best  chance  of  success, 
whether  they  be  large  or  small.  As  to  evergreens,  such  as  hollies, 
aucubas,  laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  lauristinus,  arbor-vitaes,  &c.,  they  have 
all  done  growing,  their  wood  is  hard,  and  if  lifted  now  will  make  fresh 
root  while  the  surface  soil  is  in  the  best  condition  of  warmth  and  moisture 
of  any  period  of  the  year.  Where  new  gardens  are  being  laid  out,  the 
gain  of  three  months  upon  the  ordinary  planting  season  is  no  small  matter, 
as  it  enables  the  planter  to  get  the  chief  operations  finished  at  a time 
when  the  men  enjoy  the  work,  and  the  proprietor  is  enabled* also  to  enjoy 
the  result,  and  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  plants.  Layers  and  cuttings  of 
hardy  shrubs  put  down  now,  and  left  till  April  or  May,  may  then  be  re- 
moved, and  planted  in  nursery  rows  with  good  roots. 

Propagation  of  herbaceous  border  flowers  is  an  important  matter 
just  now,  as  there  is  still  time  to  obtain  a good  growth  of  many  subjects 
before  winter,  but  no  time  to  spare.  Seed  sown  immediately  of  any  and 
every  kind  of  hardy  perennial  that  can  be  grown  from  seed  will  have  a fair 
chance,  though  for  many  subjects  an  earlier  date  of  sowing  is  to  he  pre- 
ferred, but  as  regards  the  safety  of  seedling  plants  during  winter,  the 
late-sown  plants,  generally  speaking,  are  the  most  hardy  ; those  that,  are  fat 
and  strong  are  the  first  to  perish  during  very  severe  weather.  Subjects 
that  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  may  also  be  dealt  with  now,  and  frames 
may  be  filled  with  hut  little  labour,  and  the  certainty  of  a good  return. 
Such  things  as  the  perennial  species  of  Iberis,  Arahis,  Centranthus, 
Dianthus,  <fec.,  & c.,  may  be  multiplied  without  frames  by  selecting  a shady 
spot,  and  there  making  a bed  of  sandy  soil  for  them  ; and  having  put  in 
the  cuttings,  shade  them  with  mats  or  evergreen  boughs  for  a few  weeks, 
after  which  they  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  may  he  forgotten  till 
next  spring.  No,  not  forgotten  ; it  is  bad  policy  to  use  that  word,  for  if 
really  forgotten  the  stock  may  be  lost  through  the  overpowering  growth  of 
weeds,  which  always  start  up  in  myriads  in  newly-made  beds  of  sandy  soil. 
Keep  down  the  weeds  therefore,  and  look  at  your  stock  occasionally,  and 
never  forget  them. 

Layering  Roses. — The  old  method  of  propagating  by  layers  is  a certain 
but  a somewhat  slovenly  method,  which  rarely  produces  plants  equal  to 
those  from  cuttings  or  eyes;  but  it  is  capable  of  some  improvement  as 
generally  practised,  the  object  being  not  merely  of  obtaining  roots,  but 
well-shaped  plants  from  the  first.  The  usual  plan  is  to  make  a tongue  on 
the  under  side  of  a shoot,  remove  an  inch  depth  of  earth,  corresponding 
with  the  position  of  the  tongue,  and  then  fix  the  shoot  with  a peg,  and 
leave  it  to  take  its  chance.  Generally  the  layers  root  at  the  tongue  in 
the  course  of  three  weeks,  and  if  soon  after  removed  there  is  a fair  chance 
that  the  majority  are  living  and  doing  well;  hut  the  plants  are  generally 
one-sided  things  that  need  a deal  of  care  and  patient  culture  to  render 
them  fit  for  the  rosery.  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  the  best  method  of 
layering.  Select  the  shoot  which  can  be  most  easily  brought  down,  and, 
before  cutting  the  tongue,  remove  the  soil,  and  fix  it  by  a peg,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  fitting  to  do  when  the  tongue  is  cut.  When  all  is  ready, 
cut  the  under-side  of  the  branch  across  about  one-third  of  its  thickness, 
then  cut  a tongue  each  way,  about  an  inch  long,  so  that  when  the  shoot  is 
bent  upwards  the  top  strip  of  uncut  bark  will  suffice  to  hold  the  two  parts 
together.  Bend  it  gently,  and  bring  it  to  an  upright  position,  and  then 
drive  down  a peg  ; a small  forked  branch  of  a tree  is  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  generally  an  upright  stake  to  maintain  the  shoot  in  its  proper 
position  will  render  a peg  unnecessary,  or  a strip  of  hast  passed  over  the 
bent  branch,  and  fixed  in  the  ground  by  the  means  of  a stone  pressed 
upon  its  ends,  will  suffice  to  keep  it  from  springing  up,  or  breaking  the  top 
strip  of  bat k above  the  tongue.  It  is  much  easier  to  root  roses  in  this 
way  than  to  keep  them  afterwards.  Our  advice  to  all  painstaking  rosarians 
is  to  pot  every  plant  as  soon  as  rooted  ; they  will  then  have  more  attention 
than  they  would  get  in  the  open  ground  ; they  will  have  a lighter  soil  to 
promote  the  formation  of  a mass  of  roots  ; they  will  feel  the  check  of  being 
lifted  less  beesuse  they  can  be  shaded  and  sprinkled;  and  when  winter 
comes  they  will  he  ripe  in  the  wood  and  safe  from  harm.  Perhaps  you 
can  remember  having  many  a time  propagated  roses  from  layers,  and  then 
lost  the  greater  part  during  the  winter.  In  future  deal  with  them  from 
their  first  roots  as  here  set  down,  and  if  they  have  but  one  fibre  each  they 
will  make  good  plants. 

Preservative  Walls  Fon  Tender  Plants. — When  the  mists  of  autumn 
warn  us  of  the  approach  of  winter,  we  begin  to  consider  if  our  glass  is 
sufficient  in  extent  for  sheltering  all  the  tender  plants  we  possess.  To 
inure  an  exotic  to  the  rigours  and  changes  of  our  seasons  requires  some 
considerable  time  and  preparation  ; it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  a plant 
can  in  one  or  two  years  so  ohange  its  constitutional  habit  as  to  withstand 
uninjured  either  tiio  one  or  the  other,  for  it  may  be  that  the  periods  of  ex- 
citement and  rest  natural  to  it  are  directly  opposed  to  our  seasons;  so 
tliut  to  ofleot  this,  the  first  and  most  material  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  plant,  time  is  the  principal  agent.  Tn  most  cases  it  may  be 
forwarded  a good  deal  by  employing  a medium  position  for  the  first 
exposuro  ; that  is,  such  a situation  in  which  only"pftrt  of  the  severities  may 
be  felt;  and  it  is  this  which  crentes  the  value  of  conservatory  walls  : stand- 
ing out  in  this  manner,  with  properly  constructed  screens  and  other  means 
of  protection,  the  plant  enjoys  through  the  growing  season  an  abundant 
supply  of  food;  and  if  managed  ro  rh  to  be  allowed  the  necessary  time  to 
elaborate  and  mature  its  acquired  secretions,  there  will  ho  hut  little  danger 
Of  i t m receiving  any  material  damage  through  the  WiBt&t  166801).  The 000 
struotion  of  these  wnlls  must  ho  determined  in  a great  measure  by  the 
description  of  plants  intended  to  place  against  them.  For  many  of  tho 
finer  sorts  of  greenhouse  planlH  it  is  necessary  that  flues  ho  added,  and, 
indeed,  a glazed  front;  hut  ns  this  is  an  expensive  erection,  and  we  are  not 
now  writing  for  those  who  can  employ  an  architect,  wo  will  reduce  tho  scale 
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of  our  ideas,  and  suppose  n wall  to  ho  Rtnnding,  rather  on  unsightly 
ohjeot  perhaps,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  cover ; wo  will  suppose  also 
that  camellias  form  n principal  pnrt  of  the  subjects  intended  to  plant 
against  it  (if  deciduous  shrubs  aro  used,  it  will  be  much  easier)  ; the  situa- 
tion should  he  one  facing  to  the  south-east  or  the  south-west,  either  of 
which  is  preferable  to  duo  south.  The  first  proceeding  will  he  to  prepare  the 
border  ; the  nalurnl  enrth,  unless  very  good,  should  he  removed  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  feet  and  a half,  a third  of  the  exoavnt  < n shonl  1 he  filled  up  with 
stonos  and  brick  rubbish,  to  drain  ntl'stiperfluous  moisture  ; litis  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole,  for  if  the  bed  is  not  thoroughly  cleared  of 
any  excess  of  moisture,  all  other  endeavours  will  fail.  On  these  stones  n 
thin  turf  may  he  laid  all  over,  to  prevent  the  enrth  falling  between  them. 

A mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  with  all  the  turf-sticks,  (fee.,  contained  in  it, 
should  he  well  chopped  with  the  spade  and  mixed  with  some  rioh  garden- 
mould;  this  will  form  a compost  to  till  up  the  remaining  spaoe,  and  in 
whioh  almost  any  plant  will  thrive.  Immediately  after  planting,  the  whole 
bed  should  be  well  watered  ; but  it  is  preferahle  to  defer  the  nailing  and 
training  until  the  plants  have  taken  a little  hold,  after  which  they  should 
be  extended  as  far  as  possible,  and  pruned  rather  thin,  that  the  new 
branches  may  have  the  full  influenco  of  sun  and  air.  The  meanR  of  pro- 
tection to  bo  used  through  the  winter  should  be  of  the  simplest  construction 
possible.  A light  wooden  rail,  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  from  which 
slanting  pieces  depend,  to  the  ground,  at  a distance  of  about  four  feet  from 
each  other,  and  the  lower  end  projecting  about  the  same  from  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  will  be  all  the  framework  necessary,  on  which  a piece  or  pieces  of 
flexible  canvas  may  run  by  means  of  lines  and  pulleys,  so  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  rolled  up  or  down  easily.  Tho  use  of  continuing  the  covering  so  far 
from  the  base  of  the  wall  is  to  retain  about  the  plants  the  radiated  heat 
given  off  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  the  canvas.  With  this 
simple  contrivance,  which  may  he  removed  entirely  in  summer,  very  many 
fine  plants  may  he  grown  to  a greater  luxuriance  than  is  often  seen  when 
completely  under  glass.  In  the  management  of  these  walls  it  must  he 
particularly  observed  to  avoid  anything  like  an  early  excitement;  in  the 
early  spring  months  we  frequently  have  a few  hours  of  hot  sunshine  suc- 
ceeded by  cutting  winds  or  frost.  These  changes  are  more  injurious  to 
the  plants  than  the  severest  continued  weather,  from  the  action  of  the  sun 
causing  a reaction  in  the  system  of  the  plant,  which,  ever  ready  to  re- 
commence its  seasonal  activity,  pushes  its  sap  in  a very  short  time  to  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots,  and  there,  op  the  succession  of  cold  to  this  brief 
impulse,  it  becomes  coagulated  or  frozen,  and  so  distends  the  whole  tissue 
of  the  plants  as  frequently  to  cause  it  to  split;  this  must  he  carefully 
avo:ded,  by  refraining  from  exposing  them  to  any  weather  likely  to  make 
them  start  until  a prospect,  is  opened  of  its  lasting.  There  need  he  no  fear 
if  the  plants  do  not  even  push  till  April  or  May,  but  that  they  will  then  do 
so  with  muoh  greater  vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  autumnal  exposure 
should  he  maintained  as  long  as  possible,  suffering  them  to  receive  all  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  that  the  wood  may  he  thoroughly  ripened.  With 
attention  to  these  particulars  success  is  made  certain.  The  advantages 
derivable  from  this  manner  of  growing  plants  are  important,  and  easily 
made  apparent,  for  beside  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  grow  handsome 
plants,  where  before  only  coarse  climbers  would  succeed,  or  having  valu- 
able in  the  place  of  common  plants,  we  must  consider  the  ultimate 
effect  produced  on  the  constitution  of  the  plant,  and  the  increased  pro- 
bability of  its  being  by  these  means  induced  t°  withstand  all  attacks, 
even  without  shelter;  the  received  opinion  being  that  all  vegetation  will 
endeavour  to  form  its  tissue  in  accordance  with  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  produced. 

JFruit  (Katbcn  nntt  ©rcfmrtt  House. 

Strawberries. — Now  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  make  new 
beds,  to  ensure  good  hearing  next  year.  If  rooted  runners  are  plentiful, 
take  the  best  only,  and  destroy  all  the  weak  ones ; but  with  any  varieties  it jis 
thought  desirable  to  propagate  to  the  utmost,  sort  the  runners  as  to  sizes, 
planting  the  forwardest  and  strongest  in  beds  to  bear,  and  the  late  weaker 
ones  in  separate  beds  for  stocks  ; these  latter  will  not  probably  bear  till  the 
year  after  next,  and  then  will  be  strong  plants.  Strawberries  to  fruit  in 
pots  next  year  ought  by  this  time  to  be  strong,  and  in  need  of  a shift. 
The  soil  should  be  strong  loam,  well  chopped  over  with  rotten  dung,  and 
the  plants  to  be  potted  firm. 

ffircenijouse  nnh  ffionserbatorp. 

Pelargoniums  that  have  been  cut  down  and  made  new  shoots  an  inch 
long  must  be  repotted.  Don’t  shake  the  earth  off  so  as  to  destroy  the  ball 
entirely,  but  remove  the  outside,  and  trim  in  the  roots  slightly,  so  as  to  get 
them  into  small  pots.  Those  potted  a month  ago  now  want  a shift.  Take 
care  to  have  a sound  compost ; the  use  of  light  sandy  composts  has  much 
to  do  with  the  long  joints  and  weak  flower-stems  we  notice  at  the  shows. 

Refresh  all  specimen  plants  in  pots  that  are  not  to  be  shifted,  by  re- 
moving the  top  soil,  and  adding  a dressing  of  new  material — sheep's-dung 
for  those  that  can  stand  it,  rotten  dung  from  a cucumber  pit  for  Camellias, 
Allemandas,  Stephanotis,  Dipladenia,  &c. 

Plant-houses  of  all  kinds  should  now  undergo  a’thorough  purification, 
and  all  necessary  repairs  should  be  completed,  that  all  may  be  dry  and 
sweet  before  fires  are  lighted,  and  shelves  are  crowded  with  plants.  The 
Deglect  of  these  matters  until  the  drenching  autumn  rains  occur  is  com- 
mon enough  and  bad  enough.  At  tbe  present  time  any  kind  of  plants 
may  he  set  out  of  doors  if  needful,  or  room  may  be  found  for  them  in 
other  houses  while  repairs  proceed.  But  in  a few  weeks  hence  it  will 
not  be  so  safe  to  turn  things  out,  nor  will  there  be  so  much  room  to 
spare  in  houses  only  partially  occupied. 

Amaryllids  for  Windows. — The  gorgeous  amaryllids  are  not  near  so 
generally  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be,  considering  how  easily  they  are 
managed;  there  are  numbers  of  them  thRt  would  succeed  to  admira- 
tion with  careful  window  treatment.  Yallota  purpurea,  V.  p.  major, 
Amaryllis  aulica  and  its  varieties,  A.  vittata  and  its  varieties,  A.  psittacina 
and  its  varieties,  Hsemanthus  coccinea  and  viridiflora,  Nerine  undulata, 
one  or  two  of  the  Sprekelias,  and  the  lovely  Cyrtanthus  obliquus,  would 
all  succeed  well  with  the  careful  treatment  bestowed  on  their  plants  by 
many  window  gaideYiers.  Tbe  chief  item  in  their  culture  being,  as  soon 
as  they  manifest  signs  of  growth  after  a season  of  rest,  shake  all  the  old 
soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot  in  equal  parts  loam  and  very  well-rotted 
manure  or  leaf-mould ; Wanstead  loam  is  the  best  for  them.  For  culti- 
vators near  London  this  is  easily  procurable,  but  any  rich  friable  loam  will 
answer  perfectly  ; eschew  peat,  excepting  for  vallotas,  hut  it  is  by  no  means 
indispensable  for  them  ; neither  is  sand  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of 
amaryllids.  They  make  without  exception  thick,  strong,  fleshy  roots,  and 


imbibe  through  their  hungry  spongioles  all  tho  nutriment  that  can  he  sup- 
plied  to  them.  They  should  in  fact  he  treated  just  as  wo  treat  onions  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  of  which,  if  we  desire  a good  strong  crop,  we  trench 
deeply,  and  manure  heavily  for  them.  In  potting  amaryllids  complete 
drainage  is  of  the  first  importance;  two  crocks  laid  over  tho  hole  in 
the  pot,  one  half  way  over  the  hole,  and  the  other  resting  upon  that, 
with  a quantity  of  small  chips  of  brok  n pot  or  oyster-shell  to  cover 
the  rest  of  the  bottom  part  of  tho  pot,  and  a layer  of  the  fibre  of 
loam  or  peat  over  that,  will  be  perfect;  if  in  addition  cracked  pots  ore 
used,  the  very  acme  of  perfection  will  he  attained  as  regards  drainage, 
and  the  results  will  be  proportionally  favourable.  Having  repotted, 
water  moderately  until  vigorous  growth  has  commenced,  when  water 
may  be  more  frequently  supplied  ; place  the  plants  in  a warm  window, 
in  the  fullest  light,  ami  lot  the  foliage  have  every  chance  of  developing 
itself  according  to  character.  When  tho  tips  of  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  let  water  be  gradually  withheld  till  they  are  quite  dead,  and  then 
plaoethe  bulbs,  pots  and  all,  in  a dry  warm  cupboard,  or  some  such  place, 
until  they  show  flower  or  begin  again  to  grow,  when  the  routine  of  shaking 
out,  &c.,  mu9t  be  again  gone  through.  Those  that  have  persistent  foliage, 
as  Amaryllis  aulica  and  Cyrtanthus  obliquus,  must  he  attended  to  with 
water  all  the  year  round,  although  but  very  occasionally  in  the  dormant 
season.  Tbe  possessor  of  a greenhouse  may  of  course  cultivate  success- 
fully many  varieties  and  species  of  the  genera  we  have  been  treating  of. 
Amaryllis  aulica  is  so  accommodating  a subject  that  it  will  grow  in  a 
common  greenhouse,  year  after  year,  and  break  tho  pot  by  the  expansion 
of  its  roots,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  familiar  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
does,  and  certainly  a large  pot  of  it  suffered  to  go  on  year  after  year 
without  division  becomes  when  flowering  a truly  magnificent  spectacle.  It 
is  somewhat  capricious,  flowering  indifferently  at  almost  any  seasoD. 

Stobe  anti  ©rcfjitr  House. 

Orchids  require  peculiar  care  now  to  secure  a perfect  ripening  of  the 
growth  of  the  season,  and  to  prepare  them  for  their  win'er  rest.  A general 
reduction  must  be  made  in  the  supply  of  moisture,  and  a general  increase 
must  be  allowed  of  solar  light.  The  cultivator  will,  of  course,  guard 
against  any  extreme  in  drying  up  or  exposing  to  sunshine  ; a certain 
amount  of  moisture  will  be  required  even  when  the  plants  are  perfectly 
at  rest,  and  some  more  than  others.  It  is  certain  that  at  this  time  of 
year  shading  should  be  used  quite  sparingly,  and  a condition  of  repose 
should  be  encouraged  by  a reduction  of  the  temperature  and  the  amount 
of  moisture. 

Wall  Trees. — The  principal  duty  of  the  cultivator  now  is  to  assist  the 
trees  in  any  way  that  may  be  possible  in  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Where 
the  walls  are  covered  with  glass,  the  lights  should  he  wholly  removed ; where 
the  walls  are  overloaded  with  wood,  some  of  it  should  be  thinned  out ; where 
nailing  has  been  neglected  it  should  be  completed  at  once. 

Gesnera  zebrina  to  flower  in  winter  will  require  a shift  this  week. 
The  compost  to  be  equal  parts  hazelly  loam,  fibry  peat,  and  leaf-mould. 
Keep  shaded  and  warm  after  shifting,  and  syringe  frequently. 

JForcing 

Peach-Trees  that  were  forced  early  should  now  he  fully  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  taking  off  the  lights.  This  not 
only  tends  to  a complete  maturation  of  the  wood,  but  prevents  the  trees 
becoming  infested  with  red-spider,  the  attacks  of  which  pest  causes  an 
artificial  and  premature  ripening  of  the  wood,  which  is  not  to  be  desired. 
Now  is  a good  time  to  whitewash  back  walls,  and  when  the  lights  are  off  to 
repair  and  paint  them. 

Vines. — The  leaves  of  vines  that  have  been  forced  early  too  often  become 
brown  and  shrivelled  at  this  time  of  year  through  increase  of  red-spider. 
Some  cultivators  comfort  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  wood  will  be 
better  ripened  in  consequence,  but  that  is  a great  mistake.  Insect  pests 
do  no  good,  direct  or  indirect,  and  the  careful  cultivator  will  do  his  best  to 
get  rid  of  them  by  means  of  sulphur  and  such  other  remedies  as  are  con- 
stantly recommended.  It  is  always  a proof  of  bad  management  when  the 
leaves  of  vines  become  prematurely  withered. 

Pines  swelling  their  fruit  to  have  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Young  plants  to  stand  the  winter, 
for  fruiting  early  next  year,  had  best  be  removed  from  those  swelling  fruit, 
so  as  to  keep  them  drier  and  more  freely  ventilated. 


THE  LORD  OF  THE  HARVEST. 

“They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth  forth  weeping,  b»aricS 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.' 
— Psalm  exxvi.  5,  6. 

The  time  for  toil  has  passed,  and  night  has  come, 

The  last  and  saddest  of  the  harvest  eves  ; 

Worn  out  with  labour  long  and  wearisome, 

Drooping  and  faint,  the  reapers  hasten  home, 

Each  laden  with  his  sheaves. 

Last  of  the  labourers,  thy  feet  I gain, 

Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  my  spirit  grieves 
That  I am  burdened  not  so  much  with  grain 
As  with  heaviness  of  heart  and  brain  ; 

Master,  behold  my  sheaves. 

Few,  light,  and  worthless— yet  their  trifling  weight 
Through  all  my  frame  a weary  aching  leaves, 

For  long  I struggled  with  my  hapless  fate, 

And  stayed  and  toiled  till  it  wa3  dark  and  late, 

Yet  these  are  all  my  sheaves. 

Full  well  I know  I have  more  tares  than  wheat. 

Brambles  and  flowers,  dry  stalks,  and  withered  leaves, 
Wherefore  I blush  and  weep,  as  at  thy  feet 
I kneel  down  reverently  and  repeat, 

“ Master,  behold  my  sheaves  !” 

I know  these  blossoms,  clustering  heavily 
With  evening  dew  upon  their  folded  leaves, 

Can  claim  no  value  or  utility  ; 

Therefore  shall  fragrance  and  beauty  bo 
The  glory  of  my  sheaves  ! 

So  do  I gather  strength  and  hope  anew ; 

For  well  I know  thy  patient  love  perceives 
Not  what  I did,  but  what  I strove  to  do — 

And  though  the  full  ripe  ears  be  sadly  few, 

Thou  wilt  accept  my  sheaves. 
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X.  Y.  7..— We  really  cannot  give  an  opinion  until  our  samples  are  further 
advanced. 

Box  Edging. — T.  II. — As  you  have  a great  deal  to  do,  begin  at  once, 
l’laiit  a good  length  at  a time  during  moist  weather,  taking  care  not  to 
have  the  plant  lying  about  more  than  can  be  helped.  ^ 

Fuchsias. — Barnard  Castle. — Madame  Cornelissen  may  be  shown  in  any 
collection  or  class,  if  there  is  no  special  requirement  as  to  colours  ; but  if 
fuchsias  are  classed  as  Light,  and  Dark,  then  it  belongs  to  the  Light  class. 

Club  in  Cabbages. — H.  A.  C. — Whatever  enriches,  refreshes,  and  renews 
the  soil  will  tend  to  abolish  club.  We  grow  brassicas  of  all  kinds  on  an 
old  plot  where  club  formerly  prevailed,  hut  is  now  scarcely  known,  having 
been  got  rid  of  by  good  cultivation,  one  feature  of  which  has  been  abun- 
dant manuring.  Deep  digging  and  plenty  of  manure  will  do  more  to 
eradicate  club  than  all  the  nostrums  ever  heard  of — in  fact,  nostrums  are 
not  of  much  avail,  because  clubbing  begins  in  the  seed-bed.  We  advise 
yon  to  sprinkle  lime  over  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the 
Beed-bed,  to  practise  deep  digging,  and  when  planting  out  dip  the  roots  in 
a puddle  of  clay,  lime,  and  soot. 

0.  F.  May. — Your  plant  is  Crinum  capense. 

Johnson. — If  the  tub  is  cleaned  in  a rough  sort  of  way,  and  then  coated 
with  pilch  inside,  it  will  last  a long  time.  Its  greasy  condition  will  not 
prevent  its  receiving  the  pitch.  The  outside  may  be  painted,  but  not  the 
inside.  If  you  have  a box  made,  it  should  be  pitched  inside. 

J.  B.  Bowdon. — Your  plant  is  right  enough.  You  can  scarcely  give  it 
too  much  water.  Do  not  give  it  a larger  pot  till  it  requires  more  room  ; 
over-potting  is  dangerous. 

Fight  of  Government  Surveyor  to  enter  Private  Grounds. — E.  B.  S. — The 
person  who  has  applied  to  enter  your  grounds  and  make  a plan  of  them  is 
no  doubt  properly  authorized,  and  might  be  allowed,  without  any  risk  of 
damage  to  your  property,  to  carry  into  effect  what  he  proposes  to  do.  You 
have  incurred  no  penalty  in  refusing  him  admission,  but  you  will  in  due 
time  receive  a notice  from  the  Ordnance  Board  demanding  admission  for 
its  representative,  and  refusal  will  involve  you  in  a liability  to  a fine  of  ten 
pounds. 

Grafting  Vines. — Subscriber. — The  proper  time  for  grafting  vines  must 
he  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  stocks  to  be  operated  upon — as,  for 
instance,  if  your  vines  have  their  roots  in  an  inside  border,  and  the  house 
is  kept  moderately  warm  for  a various  collection  of  plants,  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  in  a fit  condition  by  the  end  of  February. 
But  if  their  roots  are  in  an  outside  border,  the  second 
week  in  March  is  generally  a good  time.  Specific  rules 
canmt  be  given  without  seeing  the  subjects  to  be 
operated  upon,  but  experienced  hands  graft  much  later 
than  above  stated  when  it  is  necessary.  The  branches 
from  which  the  scions  are  to  be  cut  should  be  preserved 
in  a damp  soil  away  from  the  frost.  The  annexed 
sketch  will  show  how  the  scion  must  be  cut,  and  the  shape 
of  the  stock.  This  is  what  is  generally  called  whip  or 
tongue  grafting,  and  is  to  be  preferred  by  inexperienced 
hands  to  other  methods,  as  it  is  not  only  more  sure,  but 
very  simple  in  working  out.  We  see  no  reason  why  a 
good  clay  graft  should  not  answer  with  you;  in  fact,  we 
should  recommend  it  in  preference  to  wax.  In  making 
up  the  clay,  mix  about  a third  of  fresh  cow-dung  with 
it ; this  prevents  the  clay  cracking  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  When  the  clay  has  been  firmly  pressed  round  the 
graft,  bind  round  it  a good  handful  of  wet  moss,  and  keep  this  continually 
moist  until  the  clay  is  removed.  With  this  little  attention  in  the  way  of 
moisture,  clay  will  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  amateurs  than  wax.  Inarching 
is  always  to  he  preferred  when  practicable  in  such  cases  as  yours,  as  not 
only  the  surest  means,  but  the  simplest. 
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Ground  Vineries. — I wish  for  information  respecting  Wells’s  portable 
vineries ; indeed,  your  strong  advocacy  of  them  has  almost  tempted  me  to 
give  them  a trial.  I have  a vinery  in  two  divisions,  34  feet  by  13  feet, 
planted  with  twenty  vines,  and,  in  justice  to  my  gardener,  I must  admit, 
never  fails  to  produce  me  a good  crop  of  large,  well-coloured,  and  well- 
flavoured  bunches.  I have  now  a thought  of  turning  the  vinery  into  a 
greenhouse,  and  taking  out  the  vines,  which  are  planted  outside,  and  lay 
them  on  the  border,  and  place  over  each  vine  one  of  Wells’s  vineries — the 
vines  are  each  about  lfi  feet  long  ; but  I am  rather  undecided  whether  to 
buy  the  twenty  Wellsian  vineries,  or  allow  the  vines  to  remain,  and  build  a 
greenhouse.  My  vinery  cost  me  £(10,  and  I find  I can  have  a greenhouse 
for  the  same  money,  stage  included.  Can  I really  hope  to  get  as  good  a 
crop  with  the  Wellsian  arrangement  as  I now  do  with  my  vinery  1 I find 
the  Wells  vineries  will  be  the  most  costly.  My  gardener,  I must  inform 
you,  is  prejudiced  against  them,  and  says  that  the  grapes  from  the  ground 
vineries  exhibited  at  the  Guildhall  exhibitions  were  no  better  than  could, 
with  little  care,  be  grown  against  a good  wall  in  a good  aspect  without  glass. 

Viteje. 

[Tf  you  are  in  a perplexity  about  deciding  between  a house  and  so  many 
ground  vinerios,  we  cannot  undertake  to  fix  your  mind  upon  one  or  the 
other.  We  have  really  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  ground  vineries  that 
it  would  be  waste  of  space  to  say  anything  more  in  their  praise.  It  would 
be  well  for  you,  before  deciding,  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  ground 
vineries  made  by  Mr.  Kivett,  of  Statford,  Kssex.  As  to  the  grapes  shown 
by  Mr.  Wells  at  Guildhall,  they  were  fair  samplos  of  Block  Ilamburghs, 
well  ripened,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  hunches  cut  from  about  80  feet  run  in 
a single  rod  vinery.  If  you  refer  hack  to  our  report,  you  will  learn  the 
exact  particulars.  When  your  gardener  con  get  forty  or  more  bnnehes 
from  0 80  feet  rod  on  a wall,  the  hunches  averaging  lib.  each,  and  as  well 
ripened  as  those  of  Mr.  Wells’s,  we  shall  respect  his  prejudices.  At  pre- 
sent we  hold  to  the  opinion  that  ground  vineries  afford  a certain  and  simple 
means  of  producing  good  table  gropes  ; but  you  must  decide  for  yourself 
whether  to  buy  vineries  or  build  a house.  Perhaps  it  would  bo  well  to  read 
the  papers  on  the  suhjeot  in  “ The  Floral  World”  of  April  ond  June,  1886. 


We  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  grape-growing  readers  on  the 
subject.] 

Viola  cornuta. — I have  perused  with  much  interest  and  edification 
your  valuable  papers  on  “ Bedders  ” in  your  recent  issues,  and  I can  en- 
dorse, almost  without  exception,  all  your  remarks  ( upon  special  subjects  ; 
and  in  these  remarks,  according  to  my  humble  opinion,  you  have  dealt 
with  the  Viola  and  its  varieties  as  it  deserves.  But  there  is  one  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  plant  to  which  you  made  no  reference.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  the  plant  is  not  affected  in  the  same  way  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  it  is  here  in  Battersea  Park.  In  several  of  the  beds  here  the  variety 
Purple  Queen  keeps  continually  dying  off,  and  I have  examined  the  dying 
plants  very  minutely,  but  I am  not  at  all  sure  what  may  be  the  real  cause 
of  such  speedy  decay.  However,  the  stems  of  the  plants  are  completely 
hollowed  out  by  some  insect,  and  in  several  of  the  hollowed  stems  I found 
some  very  small  white  soft  worms,  and  also  numbers  of  a very  small 
roundish  oval-shaped  insect,  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  like  grains  of 
sand.  If  these  are  the  depredators,  there  must  be  numbers  of  them  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye.  I enclose  part  of  a plant  in  its  dying  state,  and 
would  be  thankful  for  information  on  the  subject,  if  it  is  convenient, 
through  your  columns.  J.  W. 

Battersea  Park. 


BRISBANE  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hill’s  report,  lately  made  public,  will 
no  doubt  prove  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 

The  tea-beds  are  planted  to  test  the  climatic  effect  on  the  plant  in 
different  situations;  and,  as  recent  intelligence  informs  us  that  the  several 
attempts  made  to  rear  the  tea-plant,  both  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia, 
have  signally  failed,  it  will,  I imagine, be  especially  gratifying  to  all  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  material  prosperity  of  Queensland,  to  learn  that  the 
groups  of  tea-plants,  both  in  easterly  and  westerly  aspects,  never  exhibited 
a more  vigorous,  healthy,  or  exuberant  growth  than  new.  Some  of  the 
other  beds  comprise  plants  of  allspice,  tamarind,  chocolate,  crotons,  &c., 
and  all  are  giving  evidence  which  encourage  the  hope  that  they  can  defy 
the  severity  of  the  Queensland  winter.  The  ground  which  was  set  apart 
last  year  chiefly  for  the  culture  of  oranges,  vinds,  pine-apples,  and  any 
other  choice  fruits  which  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  produce  in  a secluded 
and  sheltered  situation,  has  been  considerably  enlarged. 

During  the  year,  the  botanical  treasures  have  been  largely  enriched  by 
copious  and  very  valuable  contributions  of  seeds  and  plants  from  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  especially  from  Java.  In  the  collection  from  J.  E. 
TeijsmaD,  Esq.,  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Buitenzorg,  Java,  was  a 
Wardian  case  of  cinchona  plants,  comprising  three  of  the  most  valuable 
species,  viz.,  suocirubra,  Calisaya,  lancifolia,  and  accompanied  by  a sample 
of  seed  of  the  C.  Calisaya.  The  next  contribution  which  I have  to 
acknowledge  is  a quantity  of  cinchona  seed  and  a large  variety  of  Peruvian 
maize,  from  C.  Ledger,  Esq.  ; also  a very  valuable  case  of  bulbs  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  London. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  the  desire  which  I have  so  long  cherished,  of  suc- 
cessfully cultivating  in  the  gardens  the  most  valuable  species  of  the  cin- 
chona, has  at  length  been  realized.  S ime  of  those  received  in  the  Wardian 
case  from  Java  have  been  planted  out  in  a sheltered  and  otherwise  favour- 
able situation  ; although  not  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  ground,  they  have 
made  very  considerable  progress,  and  give  every  indication  of  adaptability 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Queensland.  The  seed  sown,  comprising  three 
species  (succirubra,  Calisaya,  and  officinalis),  has  also  germinated  success- 
fully, and  hundreds  of  the  plants  will  be  quite  ready  for  planting  out  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  The  Durion  (Durio  zibethinus),  the  bitter  wood  (Quassia 
amara),  the  chocolate  (Theobroma  cacao),  and  Croton  oil  plant  (Croton 
tiglium),  have  likewise  been  transferred  to  their  permanent  positions,  and 
give  evidence  of  a most  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  Whilst  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  I think  it  right  to  observe  that  there  are  three  or 
four  of  the  new  and  most  precious  plants,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
mangosteen,  the  vanilla,  nutmeg,  and  clove,  which  I am  inclined  to 
believe,  owing  to  the  severity  of  a portion  of  our  winter,  would  thrive  much 
better  a few  degrees  farther  north;  and  with  that  view,  and  in  order  to 
insure  safe  provision  for  such  very  delicate  tropical  plants  as  the  colony 
might  receive  from  time  to  time,  I would  respeotfully  suggest  that  a piece 
of  ground  should  be  set  apart — say  at  Rookingham  Bay,  or  at  some  place  in 
that  latitude — as  a nursery  plantation  under  the  special  direction  of  the 
Government.  A considerable  number  of  these  plants  are  now  (March  28th) 
ready  for  removal,  and  if  a plantation  such  as  I suggest  were  ready  to  the 
north,  the  ensuing  spring  would  afford  a most  opportune  time  for  trans- 
porting them  thither,  together  with  collections  of  the  cinchonas  and 
other  rare  and  valuable  plants. 

The  donations  of  maize,  numbering  in  all  130  varieties,  forwarded  spe- 
cially for  experiment,  have  been  carefully  tested,  and  in  no  instanoe  have 
they  equalled,  much  less  oxceeded,  the  maize  oommonly  cultivated  in  the 
colony.  The  large  Peruvian,  the  only  variety  from  which  great  things 
were  expected,  and  which,  from  the  size  it  attained  in  the  first  stages  of 
growth,  induoed  a belief  in  its  superiority,  proved  to  be  a failure  in  the 
gardens ; although  I hear  from  one  person  to  whom  I distributed  some 
of  the  seed,  that  it  produced  remarkably  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ipswich.  Those  in  the  gardens  grew  to  a great  height,  some  of  them  up- 
wards of  fourteen  feet,  but,  singular  to  soy,  very  fow  of  them  yielded  more 
than  one  cob,  ond  that  was  so  diminutive  in  bulk  and  thinly  grained  as  to 
render  it  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering. 

Of  the  useful  trees  already  growing  in  tho  gardens,  I may  mention  the 
following  as  having  fruited  and  seeded  for  the  first  time  during  tho  year — a 
foot  whioh  may  be  regarded  os  the  best  proof  of  their  effectual  acclimatiza- 
tion, viz.,  allspice  (Eugenia  pimento),  Avocado  pear  (I’ersea  gratissimn), 
tallow  tree  (Stillingia  sebifera),  cherimoly  (Anonn  ohorimolia),  and  Mango 
(Mangifera  indies).  The  trees  and  shrubs  whioh  l noticed  in  previous 
reports  as  having  fruited  ond  seeded  oontinuo  to  produce  excellent  crops, 
the  size  ond  quality  of  tho  fruit  increasing  os  the  trees  advance  in  matu- 
rity. The  coffee  shrubs  have  yielded  this  season  an  unusually  large  and 
fine  crop,  nnd  continue  to  bo  n general  subject  of  admirnlion  among 
visitors.  The  Indigo,  cinnamon,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  ginger,  cassava, 
Ac.,  are  in  a flourishing  condition. — Walter  Hill,  Colonial  Botanist,  and 
Director  of  Botanical  Gardens. 

SVDgcaiBnna  to  thii  Oaiidknkii’h  Magakinb  who  desire  to  extend  Its  sphere  of  osofnh 
nesp,  and  are  willing  to  Interest  ttiomselves  la  promoting  Its  still  water  circulation,  can 
materially  farther  this  object  by  sending  to  tho  publisher  tho  mimes  nnd  uddrensciof 
parsons  they  think  are  likely  to  become  subscribers,  who  will  forward  to  each  a sr  uenuuN 
eoev  free  A stamp  must  accompany  enoli  name  and  address  soul,  to  cover  the  postage 
of  tho  specimen  copy. 
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The  culture  of  the  Ailantuus  has  been  regarded  as  offer- 
ing a new  industry  for  this  country,  and  many  experiments  have 
been  made  with  a view  to  the  development  of  the  plant,  and  the 
celebrated  Japanese  silkworm-moth,  Bombyx  cynthia.  In  some 
parts  of  Britain  the  tree  grows  vigorously  ; indeed,  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  handsomest  of  trees  we  possess.  As  <0  the 
moth,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  question  of  its  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country  is  settled,  but  we  cannot  any  longer  hesitate 
to  express  our  belief  that  the  idea  of  acclimatizing  it  with  a view 
to  the  derivation  of  a profit  from  its  cultivation  is  a delusion.  We 
have  been  watching  for  some  time  past  a series  of  experiments  in 
“ Ailanti-culture,”  and  it  appears  to  be  full  time  to  warn  those 
who  are  bitten  with  the  silk-growing-in-England  frenzy  to  limit 
their  operations  to  the  means  at  their  disposal,  with  the  certainty 
that  in  a commercial  point  of  view  this  business  is  a failure.  We 
have  lately  inspected  an  Ailauthus  farm  of  considerable  extent. 
Our  readers  may  not  be  prepared  to  hear  of  a seed-bed  of  trees  and 
silkworms  400  acres  in  extent,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  write 
this  from  an  Ailanthus  farm  of  larger  dimensions  than  that,  and 
we  speak  of  400  acres  specifically,  because  that  was  the  breadth  of 
land  planted  in  the  first  instance.  The  farm  comprises  700  acres 
in  all;  but  Ailanthus  is  now  an  accidental  weed  of  the  place; 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  green  crops  have  usurped  the  places 
of  the  silkworms,  and  the  land  is  at  last  put  to  a nobler  use  than 
the  growth  of  silk. 

Yet  there  was  at  first  a glorious  promise  of  success.  In  1864 
and  1865  the  results  were  so  far  satisfactory  that  preparations  were 
made  for  enlarging  the  operations  of  the  farm,  but  in  1866  and 
1867,  both  cold  seasons,  the  scheme  received  its  death-blow,  and 
where  Ailanthus  grew  sheep-feed  now  occupies  its  place.  It  was 
anticipated  that  about  two  pounds  per  acre  clear  profit  might  be 
derived  ; and,  though  this  has  never  been  attained,  the  results  of 
the  cultivation  in  1864-65  were  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
poor  land,  unfit  for  farming,  and  producing  perhaps  less  than  six- 
pence per  acre,  might  be  made  profitable  by  means  of  Ailanthus 
glandulosa  and  the  now  famous  moth  Bombyx  cynthia.  But  so 
bright  a prospect  is  now  overshadowed.  The  700  acres  that  were 
intended  to  supply  the  market  with  English-grown  silk  have  changed 
their  aspect : the  ailants  have  been  ploughed  out,  the  worms  dis- 
carded, and  farming  of  the  old  sort— the  growth  of  beef  and  mutton 
— will  quickly  supersede  the  growth  of  silk. 

The  case  may  be  understood  by  means  of  a few  particulars.  As 
to  the  growth  of  the  Ailanthus,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  worm,  that  the  trees  should  be  kept  dwarf,"  for  on  tall  trees  the 
worms  are  apt  to  be  blown  down  by  a gale,  and  to  be  eaten  by 
thrushes  and  blackbirds.  The  annual  cutting  down  of  the  trees 
reduces  their  vigour,  and  in  the  event  of  a severe  winter  a large 
proportion  of  them  perish.  So  also,  in  respect  of  the  moths,  a 
cold  season  not  only  keeps  them  back,  but  actually  destroys  them. 
The  result  of  a combination  of  adverse  influences  is  that  Bombyx 
cynthia  takes  the  place  of  the  mulberry  silkworm ; it  becomes  a 
toy,  and  as  a toy  it  must  henceforth  be  cultivated  in  this  country ; 
and  those  who  are  bitten  with  the  Ailanthus  frenzy  must  be  content 
with  a toy.  There  is  no  prospect,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  case, 
of  it  ever  becoming  a commercial  success.  We  commend  these 
few  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  our  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester. 


THE  DRACAENA. 

Whatever  good  the  sub-tropical  movement  may  have  done  in 
other  respects,  it  has  certainly  not  advanced  this  beautiful  plant 
one  item  in  the  estimation  of  the  general  public,  for  it  is  with  some 
difficulty  that  any  one  can  recognise  the  lovely  D.  terminalis,  which 
is  the  sort  most  popular  amongst  sub-tropical  disciples,  in  the  dirty 
red  or  brick  coloured  objects  whose  leaves  rustle  in  the  passing 
breeze.  They  look  as  though  every  particle  of  life  and  vitality  were 
blown  out  of  them,  which,  I apprehend,  is  very  nearly  the  case  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  There  is  nothing  to  encourage  us  in 
bedding  them  out  in  the  appearance  of  those  which  we  meet  with 
wherever  the  system  is  carried  out  to  any  extent.  It  will  hardly 
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be  worth  while  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  matter,  but  I cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that,  so  far  as  my  own  opinion  is  concerned,  I 
would  a thousand  times  sooner  see  a good  bed  of  geraniums, 
verbenas,  or  other  bedding  plants — or  if  these  things  are  not 
exactly  suited,  a bed  of  variegated  hollies,  or  other  ornamental 
shrubs — than  a lot  of  stove  plants  stuck  out  in  the  open  ground  to 
die  a lingering  death,  or,  at  all  events,  to  present  such  a miserable 
appearance  as  would  lead  one  to  desire  a speedy  death  for  them. 
Therefore  I shall  confine  my  observations  upon  the  culture  of  the 
plant  in  question  to  those  points  connected  with  its  requirements 
in  the  stove,  and  its  use  in  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory. 
Very  few  plants  can  be  grown  so  easily  as  this,  provided  a reason- 
able command  of  heat  is  obtainable,  and  also  a supply  of  proper 
sod.  It  is  very  little  use  to  think  of  growing  the  stove  species 
into  handsome  specimens  without  these  essential  requisites,  for  if 
the  plant  makes  a little  growth  through  the  summer,  and  it  has  to 
be  wintered  in  cold  quarters,  it  will  certainly  lose  all  the  leaves 
with  the  exception  of  a little  tuft  on  the  top.  I have  ofien  seen 
plants  in  that  condition — yes,  I may  safely  say  dozens  of  times — and 
very  often  people  are  at  a loss  what  to  do  with  them,  and  as  they 
are  generally  considered  to  be  rather  valuable  in  a pecuniary  point 
of  view,  they  are  afraid  to  cut  them  about,  whereas  few  plants 
stand  the  knife  so  well.  Now  if  I wanted  to  get  up  a stock  of 
plants,  D.  terminalis  is  exactly  the  subject  I should  like  to  get 
hold  of,  no  matter  if  it  were  as  tall  as  the  Nelson  monument  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  provided  it  had  life  throughout  its  length. 
Supposing  any  one  has  a plant  of  this  description,  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  will  be  to  cut  it  down  to  within  a couple  of  inches  from 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  cut  the  stem  into  lengths  of  three  inches 
each,  and  pot  them  firmly  in  large  sixties,  in  peat  and  sand  (the 
top  piece  with  the  leaves  should  not  be  too  long,  or  it  is  a long 
time  in  taking  root),  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a strong  bottom  heat, 
if  obtainable,  and  I will  guarantee  every  piece  to  grow  and  make  a 
plant.  If  more  plants  are  required  than  the  number  of  pieces  of 
the  stem,  the  young  shoots,  which  will  break  out  of  the  top  eye  of  each 
piece,  should  be  taken  off  with  a heel  of  old  wood  attached,  and 
inserted  in  a pot  with  soil  as  recommended,  with  the  addition  of  a 
layer  of  silver  sand  on  the  top,  and  be  at  once  covered  with  a bell- 
glass  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat.  As  fast  as  the  buds  push,  the 
young  shoots  can  be  taken  off  and  treated  as  before.  Every  eye 
will  break  if  the  shoots  are  taken  off  as  fast  as  they  attain  a sufficient 
size  to  handle : a dozen  or  more  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  from 
the  old  stock,  if  necessary.  The  thick,  fleshy,  tuberous-like  root,  which 
strikes  direct  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  old  plants, 
wilL  make  a plant,  if  carefully  cut  from  the  parent,  and  the  part 
which  was  downwards  in  the  old  plant  potted  upwards  and  covered 
with  half  an  inch  of  soil.  This  piece  should  be  cut  about  an  inch 
and  a half  long.  I have  often  turned  established  specimens  out 
of  their  pots,  and  taken  the  root  off  without  the  plant  appearing  to 
suffer  the  slightest  check. 

I have  gone  into  the  subject  of  propagation  in  this  paper  more 
fully  than  may  appear  necessary,  considering  its  simplicity  and 
the  ease  and  certainty  which  attends  the  operation.  I might 
have  summed  it  up  by  saying  that  the  plant  is  increased  by 
cuttings,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  readers  of  this,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Dracsenads  is  limited  (exactly  the  people  for  whose  edification 
this  is  contributed),  would  most  assuredly  be  in  difficulties  as  to 
what  source  the  cuttings  are  to  be  obtained  from.  I do  not  attach 
the  slightest  importance  to  any  particular  season  of  the  year  for 
taking  cuttings,  for  I have  found  them  to  strike  with  unvarying 
certainty  aU  the  year  round,  provided  sufficient  heat  is  obtainable. 
The  routine  of  culture  is  as  simple  as  anything  can  be  after  the 
plants  are  struck.  As  fast  as  the  plants  grow  and  fill  the  pots 
with  roots  they  should  be  repotted,  using  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
loam  as  lumpy  as  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  and  a good 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  But  it  is  best  not  to  overpot  them  at 
any  stage  of  their  growth.  The  temperature  of  an  ordinary  stove 
will  suit  them,  and  water  must  be  given  with  discretion,  and  they 
are  quite  as  well  not  syringed  overhead,  although  they  luxuriate  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  through  the  spring.  Alter  June  my  plants 
have  to  take  their  chance  in  the  conservatory  up  to  the  end  of 
September,  when  they  return  to  their  winter  quarters.  During  the 
time  the  plants  are  in  the  conservatory  they  should  be  carefully 
watered,  for  if  they  get  too  much  the  bottom  leaves  will  soon 
fall.  In  the  winter  they  should  undergo  as  little  excitement 
as  possible,  for  the  growth  made  during  that  dull  period  is  too 
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delicate  to  stand,  and  soon  gets  spotted  and  spoiled.  As  soon  as 
any  flowers  make  tlieir  appearance  the  spike  should  be  nipped 
out.  Although  the  flowers  push  from  the  top  of  the  stem,  and 
would  perhaps  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  plant  would  have  to 
make  a side  shoot,  it  does  not  interfere  the  least  with  the  symmetrical 
proportions  if  it  is  removed  at  once,  and  no  one  would  be  able  to 
see  that  it  had  bloomed  at  all.  It  is  quite  a matter  of  taste  as  to 
how  many  plants  are  grown  in  a pot,  whether  one  or  a dozen. 
Red-spider,  thrip,  and  green-fly  will  attack  the  Dracaena  if  grown 
in  an  atmosphere  too  hot  and  dry.  The  two  latter  pests  can  be 
destroyed  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper,  and  the  former  by 
sponging  the  leaves  with  Gisliurst  compound.  Take  a lump  of  the 
compound  and  wet  a sponge  and  rub  it  on  the  compound,  wash  the 
leaves  over  with  it,  and,  finally,  wash  the  plant  over  afterwards  with 
clean  water.  The  thrip  can  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  if  the 
house  does  not  require  smoking  for  the  other  plants.  The  different 
species  of  the  richly-coloured  kinds  are  certainly  very  similar,  and 
these  remarks  are  exclusively  intended  for  them.  D.Cooperii, 
D.ferrea,  and  D.  lerminalis  are  splendid  kinds,  and  worth  room  in 
the  best  stoves  in  the  country.  George  Gordon. 


A CHAPTER  ON  MANURES  AND  MANURING. 

The  manures  employed  to  fertilize  the  land  are  divisible  into  two  kinds. 
The  first  are  the  mineral ; the  second  are  the  vegetable  and  animal. 

To  place  the  argument  relative  to  this  important  part  of  agriculture  on 
a solid  foundation,  a few  specimens  of  those  soils  that  have  been  always 
esteemed  by  persons  in  their  neighbourhood  the  best  and  most  fertile  are 
laid  before  the  reader,  and  comments  will  afterwards  be  made  upon  them. 

First.  Out  of  nineteen  parts  of  an  excellent  wheat  soil  : 

14  parts  of  silica,  or  large,  small,  and  fine  sand. 

2 „ lime,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

2 „ alumina,  or  clay. 

1 „ vegetable  and  animal'm  after, 

Second.  Out  of  twenty-five  parts  of  a turnip  soil : 

20  parts  of  silica. 

2 „ lime. 

1 „ clay. 

2 „ vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

Third.  Out  of  ten  parts  of  a fertile  soil  from  Scotland  : 

3 parts  of  silica. 

1 „ lime. 

5 ,,  clay. 

1 , vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

Fourth.  Out  of  eight  parts  of  a soil  proper  for  wheat: 

2 parts  of  silica. 

3 „ lime. 

3 „ clay. 

These  four  specimens  are  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  intended  ; for 
although  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  analyses,  since 
they  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  yet  they  will  by  no 
means  serve  to  constitute  a general  scale  of  productive  proportions  ; be- 
cause a variety  in  the  subsoil,  as  well  as  a difference  in  the  situation  and 
climate,  mu9t  ever  defy  the  establishment  of  one  scale  only.  However,  the 
above  will  answer  every  reasonable  purpose  ; but  first  an  opinion  should 
be  given  as  to  a standard  of  fertile  proportions  which  can  be  safely  relied 
upon,  and  capable  of  practical  adoption.  It  is  this  : to  select  the  propor- 
tions from  the  best  soils  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  field  to  be  im- 
proved, where  the  subsoil  and  situation  are  similarly  circumstanced,  and 
the  climate  the  same. 

On  viewing  the  proportions  of  silica,  lime,  clay,  and  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  in  the  specimens  selected,  we  are  not  a little  surprised  at  the  small- 
ness of  the  quantity  of  the  vegetable  proportion,  which  on  an  average  is 
only  as  1 to  16  therefore,  one  directly  decides  that  the  permanent  fer- 
tility of  soils  is  by  no  means  dependent  alone  on  the  vegetable  share  of 
matter  they  contain.  This,  however,  must  be  proved  ; and  to  do  so  it  will 
be  necessary  to  estimate  the  produce  of  fertile  lands,  say  for  the  space  of 
four  years ; and  it  will  soon  be  found  that  the  vegetable  proportion  alone  is 
far  too  small  in  quantity  to  insure  such  abundant  crops  as  the  following  : — 

First  year.  Turnips  that  will  fat  ten  sheep  an  acre. 

Second  year.  Barley  seven  quarters,  or  oats  eight  to  ten  quarters  to  the 
acre. 

Third  year.  Beans  four  to  six  quarters  to  the  acre,  or  two  good  mowings 
of  clover. 

Fourth  year.  Wheat  four  to  five  quarters  to  the  acre. 

All  this  from  one  coat  of  manure  of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  applied  at 
the  fallow. 

Now,  the  usual  coat  of  vegetable  manure  on  the  best  regulated  farms 
never  exceeds  in  general,  and  indeed  seldom  equals,  all  the  straw  even 
they  produce  ; because,  when  an  agriculturist  can  manure  a quarter  of  his 
lands  each  year — that  is  to  say,  return  all  the  Btraw  grown  on  each  field 
every  four  years — it  is  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  accomplish  ; and  this  quan- 
tity is  found,  from  experience,  amply  sufficient,  when  conjoined  with  the 
fallow,  to  raise  healthy  and  productive  crops.  This  being  the  case  and 
the  fact,  the  more  weighty  and  valuable  part,  the  corn,  which  is  sold  off 
from  the  land  as  food  for  man  and  beast,  except  what  may  be  consumed  at 
home,  does  not  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  straw  by  thatohing, 
by  tithe  taken  in  kind,  and  by  waste,  which  will  over  unavoidably  occur  on 
every  farm  under  even  the  best  management. 

Whence,  then,  does  the  growing  corn  acquiro  the  extra  and  necessary 
supply,  since,  as  above  shown,  it  cannot  be  from  tho  vegetable  manure 
alone  which  is  carted  on,  becauso  that  would  bo  obtaining  a greater  quan- 
tity from  a less.  Is  it  from  the  materials  of  the  soil  1 Yet,  how  can  that 
be?  for,  if  wo  wero  to  allow  it  to  be  tho  oase,  the  fertile  soil  must,  in  the 
course  of  a few  centuries,  be  reduced  in  quantity,  and  thus  deprive  future 
generations  of  the  means  of  support,  being  contrary  not  only  to  present 
facts,  but  to  the  usunl  providence  of  tho  Supreme  Being.  And,  os  regards 
present  facts,  the  best  soils  in  former  times  are  now,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, equally  as  productive,  if  not  more  so,  than  then.  The  necessary 


supply  of  food  must,  however,  come  from  somewhere  ; consequently  we 
must  look  and  examine  around  for  the  source  or  sources  ; and  if  we  do 
look,  it  must  be  for  that  which  is  known  to  be  necessary  to  plants,  is 
within  their  reach,  and  of  a nature  inexhaustible. 

They  are  then,  as  has  been  before  shown,  and  here  again  confirmed, 
the  rain,  the  dews,  and  the  air,  all  of  which  falling  upon,  and  entering  into 
a pulverized  and  fermenting  soil  during  the  process  of  the  fallow,  and  thus 
expelling,  as  has  been  also  before  stated,  the  stale  air  and  stale  water  which 
has  been  breathed  by  preceding  plants.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  gathered 
flowers  in  a glass  of  water  on  a mantel  require  the  water  to  be  changed 
every  day  or  two,  or  they  would  droop,  so  a store  of  fresh  air  and  fresh 
water,  with  renewed  powers  of  fermentation,  is  acquired  by  the  soil.  This 
takes  place  with  fertile  soils,  and  those  in  good  heart,  at  the  time  a crop  is 
growing.  The  fresh  water,  in  proportion  as  it  is  absorbed  by  the  plants, 
gives  place  immediately  to  fresh  air,  or  a vacuum  must  ensue:  therefore 
these  two  great  advantages  arise,  whenever  a shower  falls,  or  the  night's 
dew  enters  the  fertile  earth ; and  thus  the  rapid  growth  and  improvement 
of  vegetation  in  the  growing  period  of  the  year,  after  every  kindly  shower, 
is  accounted  for.  These,  conjoined  with  the  influence  of  the  sun,  the 
seasons,  and  the  innate  powers  of  growing  vegetables,  aided  no  doubt  in 
some  degree  by  the  principles  of  electricity,  effect  the  formation  of  corn 
and  fruit. 

Relative  to  the  expulsion  of  the  stale  air,  <fcc.,  which  is  so  important,  it 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  rain 
throughout  the  soil;  and  this  is,  of  course,  in  propoition  to  the  state  of 
pulverization,  or  adhesiveness  of  the  particles  of  the  soil,  and  its  nearness 
to  the  last  ploughing.  The  strong  analogy  between  the  soil  and  the  sto- 
mach of  animals  may  not  improperly  be  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  the 
above  argument.  The  soil  does  not  of  itself  afford  the  means  of  support 
to  the  plant,  but  receives  the  food  from  the  vegetable  manure  carted  on, 
and  from  the  rain,  dews,  and  air;  so  the  stomach,  by  the  animal’s  in- 
nustry  in  gathering  or  catching  its  food,  merely  prepares  it  by  a decom- 
posing process,  which  so  far  weakens  the  several  affinities  of  the  matter 
contained,  a9  to  be  capable  of  being  afterwards  selected  and  taken  up  by 
the  appropriate  organization  of  the  plant  and  the  animal:  and  this  is 
effected  in  proportion  to  the  proper  constitution  and  health  of  the  soil  and 
the  animal. 

This  constitution  of  the  soil,  then,  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  upon  it 
depends  the  power  of  decomposing  vegetable  materials  within  itself,  and  of 
abstracting  from  the  elements  that  come  within  its  sphere  the  other  requi- 
sites for  the  support  of  plants,  all  of  which  the  soil  retains  with  that  gentle 
degree  of  combination  which  the  selecting  energies  of  vegetation  are  able 
to  overcome. 

Two  sources,  then,  of  food  forplantsare  avail  able  by  man:  the  one, manure, 
carted  upon  the  soil ; the  other  the  surrounding  elements.  Both  these  are 
had  recourse  to  by  the  practical  husbandman,  sometimes  alone,  as  in  cart- 
ing on  the  manure,  or  making  a fallow ; and  sometimes  conjoined,  as 
when  manuring  the  fallow. 

Of  the  subject  of  this  chapter — the  manures. 

Of  the  mineral  kinds,  are  lime,  sand,  burnt  earth,  clay,  marl,  hedge- 
mould  (which  contains  much  vegetable  matter),  or  any  other  of  the  earthy 
or  mineral  substances,  which  upon  inspection  are  all  easily  resolvable  into 
the  three  principal  ingredients  of  the  soils  namely,  lime,  sand,  and  clay. 

As  respects  the  use  of  these  mineral  and  earthy  materials  to  improve 
soils,  they  can  only  act,  in  the  first  place,  to  strengthen  the  constitution 
and  permanent  digestive  powers  of  the  soil,  by  increasing  the  deficient 
proportions  of  either  lime,  sand,  or  clay  ; and  it  is  in  this  way  that  they  add 
to  the  permanent  fertility.  If  there  be  no  deficiency,  they  then  can  only 
prove  of  use  to  hasten  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  preserved  in 
a strong  balance  of  affinity  by  acids,  and  which  lime  has  the  power  of  neu- 
tralizing ; or  from  the  freshness  occasioned  to  the  soil  by  the  application 
of  those  substances  that  have  not  been  under  the  influence  of  growing 
vegetables  before,  at  least  not  of  corn.  This  fertilizing  effect  is,  however, 
but  transient,  and  the  application  of  the  materials  oftentimes  expensive. 
In  fact,  this  practice  is  precisely  similar,  only  less  effectual,  to  the  benefit 
gardeners  experience  with  their  plants  when  repotting  them  into  fresh 
mould;  and  the  agriculturist’s  cheapest  and  only  practicable  substitute, 
where  the  soil  is  properly  constituted,  is  in  a one  year’s  well  cultivated  and 
vegetable  manured  fallow. 

Animal  and  vegetable  manures  next  claim  attention.  These  are, 
dead  animal  matter  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  and  sea,  including 
bones  &c.,  and  the  vegetable  materials,  of  every  denomination,  found  grow- 
ing on  the  earth,  some  of  which  are  ploughed  in  green;  others  are  partly 
decomposed  before  they  are  applied.  But  the  description  most  generally 
employed  is  the  Btraw  of  all  oorn  and  grass,  trampled  down  in  the  farm- 
yard by  stock,  and  impregnated,  more  or  less,  with  their  exorement,  which 
improves  the  strength  of  this  kind  of  manure  in  proportion  to  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  food  given. 

Soot  is  a manure  partaking  of  both  the  animal  and  vegetable,  being  com- 
posed of  ammoniacal  salts  and  empyreumatic  oil,  with  a great  basis  of 
charcoal,  substances  which  are  readily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
and  water.  This  manure  is  generally  applied  as  a top  dressing;  but  the 
animal  and  vegetable  manures  are  always  ploughed  well  into  the  soil  of  all 
arable  lands,  and  laid  on  the  surfaoe  of  pastures  in  autumn  and  spring. 

Since  the  animal  and  vegetable  manures  are  composed  of  the  materials 
needed  by  growing  plants,  even  to  the  very  earths  and  salts,  of  which  soils 
are  said  to  be  robbed,  they  must  consequently  afford  the  most  valuable 
share  of  food  to  growing  plants  in  the  readiest  state  for  their  selection ; 
but  os  tho  food,  from  its  capability  of  being  consumed  by  living  vege- 
tables, is  continually  diminishing,  the  consumption  requires  making  up  by 
periodical  fresh  applications. 

Animal  and  vegetable  manures  being  most  generally  used  for  the  en- 
richment of  soils,  it  is  useful  to  inquire  what  changes  and  conscquenoes 
arise  when  they  are  thus  employed. 

The  usual  method  of  application  of  farm-yard  manure  is,  hy  carting  and 
spreading  the  materials  on  the  surface  of  a field,  in  on  inoipient  state  of 
decay,  and  then  burying  them  in  with  the  plough. 

Experience  proves  that  the  decomposition  of  vegotable  and  animal 
manure  is  in  proportion  to  tho  state  of  oulturo  of  the  land  to  which  it  is 
given.  1 f the  field  be  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  only  ono  ploughing  follows 
just  to  bury  the  manure,  its  decomposition  and  ohemioal  and  mechanical 
union  with  the  Boil  will  be  vory  slow,  in  oonsequenoe  of  tho  undostroyed 
strong  bnlanoo  of  aflinilies  of  the  impoverished  soil. 

If  the  previous  reasoning  holds  good,  manuro  so  employed  is  in  port 
wasted,  instead  of  being  made  tho  most  of,  as  it  is  when  put  early  on  a 
fallow  : because  the  manuro  when  buried  lies  in  contact  for  a whole  year 
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with  precisely  the  same  surfaces  of  the  soil,  and,  being  in  lumps,  its  sphere 
of  contnot  must  he  proportionally  smnll.  The  consequence  is,  that  less 
fermentation  takes  place  than  there  ought  to  be,  and  n proportion  of  the 
manure  will  aolually  esenpe  in  gas  from  its  own  fermentation  nfler  the 
saturation  of  the  contiguous  particles  of  the  soil  has  heen  completed,  and 
the  absence  of  more  fresh  particles  to  arrest  it.  If  plants  are  growing 
above  it,  they  are  injured  from  the  “apoplexy"  and  lodging  of  the  corn 
that  follows,  by  receiving  this  food  too  readily,  and  that  not  suflioien'ly 
diluted,  if  l may  bo  allowed  this  expression.  This  is  the  reason  why  fish 
manure,  or  yard  manure,  is  so  soon  gone  when  put  on  a field  to  be 
immediately  oropped,  and  is  not  cultivated  previously. 

Stubbles  ploughod  in  will  remain  with  very  little  decay  for  a whole  year 
in  poor  and  half  cultivated  lands,  from  the  existence  of  the  strongjbalance 
of  affinities,  resulting  from  the  exposed  particles  being  saturated,  and  no 
new  ones  being  brought  up  to  the  sun,  air,  &o.,  therefore  no  fresh  com- 
binations or  fermentation  can  take  place.  Whereas,  if  stubbles  are 
ploughed  in  preparatory  to  a fallow,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  several 
successive  ploughings  and  harrowings,  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  the 
stubble  will  be  decomposed  and  blended  with  the  soil,  and  be  rendered  a 
valuable  manure,  by  the  reciprocal  fermentation  of  the  land  and  the 
stubble,  the  former  being  set  into  aotivity  by  the  cultivation,  the  latter 
from  its  easy  decompositions  soon  feeling  the  effect  of  the  former,  when 
they  act  conjointly  in  their  general  fermentative  and  fertilizing  process. 

When  a crop  is  to  be  principally  benefited  by  the  manure  laid  on  a field 
with  one  ploughing  only,  the  manure  should  be  rich,  and  in  a forward  state 
of  decay,  because  its  decay,  when  in  a “long”  state,  will  be  unassisted  by 
cultivation,  and  the  affinities  of  the  particles  of  the  soil  will  be  too  strong 
in  their  balance  to  expedite  the  process.  The  manure,  in  this  case,  will 
require  to  be  brought  into  that  state  of  decay  before  it  is  applied,  which 
will  ensure  its  own  fermentation  afterwards  without  aid  from  cultivation. 
And  then,  like  shavings  or  small  wood  to  a nearly  extinguished  fire,  a par- 
tial overthrow  of  the  strong  balance  of  affinities  of  the  soil  will  be  produced, 
and  thus  far  restore  its  fertility.  But  when  you  manure  in  this  way,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  manure  itself,  by  the  loss  that  necessarily  ensues  whilst 
the  heap  lies  fermenting  in  the  mixen,  with  the  view  of  its  being  reduced 
to  the  requisite  state  of  decay  : which  decay,  or  rather  calcination,  causes  a 
portion  of  its  best  elements  and  qnantity  to  be  evolved  to  the  winds.  Again, 
when  the  manure  is  laid  on  only  before  the  last  ploughing,  even  if  it  be  a 
fallow,  and  a crop  then  sown,  the  manure  is  found  distributed  in  the 
soil  more  or  less  in  lumps.  The  young  and  perhaps  delicate  plants  must 
be  some  time  before  they  reach  the  manure  with  their  fibres,  and  during 
the  interval  many  perish.  Such  is  the  case  with  young  turnips,  if,  when 
their  roots  reach  the  manure,  they  find  it  in  lumps  or  masses,  instead  of 
being  blended  with  or  diffused  throughout  the  soil;  and  the  plants  are  of 
course  injured. 

The  above  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  both  in  the  garden 
and  in  the  field,  the  best  time  and  manner  of  applying  vegetable  and  animal 
manures — indeed,  manures  of  every  description — is  on  a fallow  ; and  to 
part  aDd  spread  them  on  the  land  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  circumstances ; when  there  will  be  sufficient  time 
to  mechanically  mix  them  well  with  the  soil,  by  the  successive  ploughings 
and  harrowings. 

The  only  exception  that  can  be  adduced  is  on  stiff  clayey  land,  which 
might  have  the  coat  of  manure  applied  twice  to  keep  it  the  more  open  ; as, 
once  at  the  fallow,  being  half  the  quantity;  and  once  between,  as  for  beans, 
peas,  and  wheat. 

By  the  manure,  or  manures,  being  so  early  applied,  the  partioles  of  the  soil 
are  more  quickly  and  generally  divided,  therefore  the  sooner  and  better  able 
to  admit  the  fresh  air, rain,  and  dews ; thus  favouring  their  decompositionand 
union  with  the  soil ; and  co-operate  with  the  plough  most  powerfully  in 
the  general  increase  of  fermentation  and  pulverization.  The  thermometer 
will  always  denote  an  increase  of  temperature  when  inserted  into  the  soil 
about  three  inches,  after  recent  cultivation,  and  also  after  recent  manur- 
ing ; and  when  these  are  both  combined,  the  rise  in  the  instrument  will 
be  found  proportionally  the  higher.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  long  strawy  manure  becomes  soon 
reduced  to  a short  fine’state,  and  very  generally  distributed  by  the  after 
cultivation. 

Now,  when  any  delicate  seeds  are  sown  on  a field  treated  as  proposed, 
they  are  assisted  in  their  infant  vegetation  by  the  increased  native  powers 
of  fermentation  in  the  early  manured  and  well  pulverized  soil . Their  first 
roots  have  the  great  advantage  of  thenecessary  food  being  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  them,  and  in  that  state  of  delicate  suspension  that  the  least 
vegetative  effort  of  the  plants  is  sufficient  to  overthrow,  and  in  consequence 
such  a tilth  is  most  favourable  to  their  unfolding,  their  future  vigour,  and 
their  arriving  perfect  at  maturity. 

If  the  reasoning  employed  be  correct,  this  favourable  conclusion  may  be 
drawD,  that  the  early  application  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  other  manures 
to  the  fallow  contributes  in  a multiplied  degree  to  fertilizing  the  same,  by 
the  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical  assistance  they  impart  to  the  power 
which  the  soil  has  of  combining  with,  and  decomposing,  air  and  water, 
with,  at  tbe  same  time,  their  pulverizing  effects  : these  objects  could  not 
be  gained  if  the  manures  were  added  only  before  the  last  ploughing.  By 
this  practice,  then,  the  four  following  points  are  gained.  First,  there  is 
considerably  less  loss  in  the  manure  or  manures,  by  their  fermenting  in 
the  soil,  instead  of  in  the  mixen.  Secondly,  the  soil  derives  more  fertility 
by  the  early  application  of  the  manures  than  when  put  on  late,  and  at  no 
expense.  Thirdly,  the  manures  being  carted  on  the  land  early,  less  loss 
ensues  from  evaporation,  the  sun  then  having  less  power.  And  fourthly,  if 
any  kneading  should  take  place  during  the  carting,  there  is  time  afterwards 
to  get  the  better  of  the  evil,  by  having  the  manure,  or  manures,  to  assist 
the  husbandman’s  efforts. 

The  application  of  the  same  kind  of  manure  to  plants  or  trees  that  are 
occupiers  of  the  soil  for  more  than  one  year,  as  hops,  the  artificial  and 
natural  grasses,  fruit,  <fec.,  is  not  always  advantageous,  nor  do  the  fields 
prove  so  productive  ss  might  be  expected  from  the  pains  bestowed. 

The  advantage  of  variety  is,  that  there  is  greater  fermentation,  and 
therefore  greater  benefit  from  the  air  and  rains.  For  the  same  manure 
acts  on  the  soil,  particularly  if  not  aided  by  cultivation,  like  the  same 
medicine,  or  the  same  air,  upon  the  human  system,  both  of  which  are  found 
to  lose  their  best  effect  after  too  long  repetition.  In  fact,  the  soil  as  well 
as  the  body  becomes  saturated  or  neutralized.  This  is  n.ff  the  case  with 
arable  land,  because  of  the  variety  of  the  crops,  to  say  nothing  of  the  culti- 
vation, particularly  of  the  fallow,  which  is  the  most  powerful  of  all ; and 
thus  admits  of  the  same  kind  of  manure  being  applied  with  success;  but 
a change  of  manures  has  proved  advantageous. 


Before  the  subject  relating  to  manures  is  brought  to  a conclusion,  it 
will  be  proper  to  observe  that  an  excess  in  manuring,  particularly  when 
put  on  raw  for  the  coming  crop,  is  as  injurious  as  when  land  is  poor  from 
the  want  of  manure.  For  of  fertility  there  may  be  named  three  descrip- 
tions:— F.xtravagant  fertility,  productive  fertility,  “apoplectic’’  fertility. 
The  first  is,  when  so  early  and  rapid  a decomposition  takes  place  that 
the  plants  thrive  too  fast  in  their  youth,  and  then  towards  harvest,  when 
they  have  nearly  or  quite  done  growing,  they  fail  to  perfect  their  seeds. 
This  is  oommonly  known  by  the  name  of  crops  being  winter  or  spring 
proud  and  summer  poor. 

On  examining  the  stalks  and  ribbons,  they  will  be  found  to  bo  covered 
with  a speoies  of  fungus,  which  is  owing  to  a sudden  cessation  of  the 
supply  of  the  sap ; the  healthy  secretions  are  in  consequence  at  an  end, 
and  fermentation  of  the  juices  succeeds  ; a gas  is  then  formed,  which 
bursts  the  vessels,  and  the  fungi  grow. 

The  cause  of  this  extravagant  fertility  is  this:  the  corn  was  sown  upon 
fresh  or  recently  manured  land,  the  land  being  in  itself  poor  from  pre- 
vious exhaustion;  the  reeult  being,  that  the  corn  receives  its  food  directly 
from  the  manure,  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  course  in  an  unselected,  un- 
diluted state,  instead  of  disengaging  it  from  the  soil,  with  which  the  par- 
ticles of  the  manure  had  been  lightly  combined  by  previous  good  cultiva- 
tion, for  the  fresh  manure  decays  faster,  and  thus  yields  and  indeed  rather 
forces  itself  upon  the  plants  beyond  what  they  naturally  and  immediately 
require.  And  being  aided  in  its  decomposition  by  the  vegetative  powers  of 
the  corn,  a too  rapid  growth  is  at  first  brought  on.  Then,  as  the  plants 
had  been  induced  to  commence  their  structure  upon  a large  scale,  r>y  the 
abundance  of  the  materials  afforded  them,  they  require  a proportioned 
greater  quantity  of  the  same  materials  to  maintain  and  complete  what  they 
had  begun  ; but  from  the  twofold  cause,  of  an  early  extravagance,  and  large 
structure,  they  find  those  materials  deficient  at  the  very  time  when  wanted 
the  most,  at  the  forming  and  completing  of  the  seed.  The  soil,  all  the 
time,  from  its  poverty,  or  strong  balance  of  affinities,  effects  but  little 
towards  the  growth  of  the  plants;  therefore,  out  of  the  two  sources  of 
fertility,  namely,  manure  and  good  cultivation,  the  one  most  important, 
meaning  the  latter,  having  been  neglected,  fails  of  its  necessary  supply, 
and  disease  of  the  plant  takes  place  accordingly. 

The  cause  of  productive  fertility  is  owing  to  a regular  decomposition 
going  forward  within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants,  when 
food  is  yielded  sufficiently  fast  to  meet  all  their  necessary  demands,  and 
continues  thus  to  be  yielded  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  so  that  a well 
matured  crop  is  formed  yielding  bright  straw,  and  a handsome  plump 
sample,  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  native  fertility  of  the  land.  This 
favourable  result  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  crop  being  able  to  disengage  its 
food  from  the  particles  of  the  soil,  with  which  it  has  been  combined  by  a 
previous  good  cultivation  and  exposure,  or  fallow  process.  The  beneficial 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  plants  have  to  exert  their  own  decom- 
posing and  selecting  energies  to  obtain  the  food  they  require,  and  there- 
fore take  up  no  more  than  what  their  healthy  vegetation  demands;  in- 
stead, as  in  the  former  case,  of  having  their  vegetation  impelled  on,  as  it 
were,  by  the  too  rapid  and  overwhelming  self-decomposition  of  the 
manure. 

The  cause  of  the  “apoplectic  "fertility  is  owing  to  a too  rapid  decom- 
position taking  place  throughout  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  is  the  case 
if  a few  grains  of  corn  happen  to  fall  upon  and  take  root  in  a dung  mixen. 
The  plants  are  seen  to  flourish  away  with  uncommon  vigour,  as  if  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  producing  ribbon  by  wholesale;  if  standing  in  masses, 
they  are  soon  beaten  down  by  the  winds  and  rain,  when,  the  straw  be- 
coming bent,  the  sap  is  then  more  or  less  impeded  in  its  flow  through  the 
vessels,  which  are  already  overcharged  with  half  concocted  food,  forced 
into  circulation  by  the  too  rapid  decay  of  the  manure  beneath  ; the  conse- 
quence is  the  bursting  of  some  of  the  vessels,  when  a nidus  is  formed  for 
the  fungi  species,  in  the  form  of  red  rust,  &c. ; and  if  this  corn  ever  ripen, 
a lean  half-formed  grain  is  the  only  produce. — Bland' s Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture. Second  edition,  Longman  and  Co. 


THE  EMBELLISHMENT  OF  GARDEN  WALLS. 

This  is  a thing  that  is  rarely  or  never  well  done,  even  by  the  best  gar- 
deners. It  is  quite  a neglected  subject,  and  the  general  aspect  of  garden 
walls  is  deplorable.  Now,  if  we  cannot,  among  the  enormous  number  of 
plants  upon  which  we  may  draw,  find  enough  handsome  and  really  effective 
climbers  wherewith  to  cover  every  particle  of  wall  with  beauty  and  interest, 
we  certainly  have  very  little  to  boast  of.  Walls  afford  the  best  positions  for 
many  things  that  do  but  little  good  in  the  open  air  without  their  aid;  walls, 
if  well  covered  and  oarefully  attended  to,  are  among  the  most  useful  aids 
to  a garden.  Well  covered  in  every  part  with  good  climbers,  the  stiffest 
and  most  awkwardly  placed  of  wall  surfaces  becomes  a thing  of  beauty, 
and  may  afford  interest  and  flowers  at  all  seasons,  from  that  of  the  wintry 
bloom  of  the  clear  yellow  Jasminum  nudiflorum  to  the  heat  of  early  autumn, 
when  the  fine  Clematises  become  masses  of  bloom.  The  climate  of  the 
British  isles  is  so  much  varied  that  plants  which  grow  as  standards  in  the 
south  may  require  a wall  in  the  north  ; in  the  south  we  may  have  walls 
covered  with  sweet  Verbena,  and  even  with  Pittosporum.  In  the  south  we 
grow  the  Fig  as  a standard  ; in  the  north  it  can  barely  exist  with  a wall.  But 
in  all  parts  we  may  make  good  use  of  every  particle  of  flower-garden  wall, 
no  matter  what  its  texture,  aspeot,  or  height. 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration  in  the  covering  of  garden 
walls  is  the  selection  of  the  plants.  But  even  where  these  are  well  selected, 
there  is  frequently  a mistake  made  in  the  training,  by  paying  no  proper 
attention  to  train  the  tree  over  the  wall  in  a spreading  manner,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  allowing  it  to  run  “up  to  a head,”  so  to  speak,  each  plant  being 
top-heavy,  and  narrow  and  naked  at  the  bottom.  Instead  of  taking  one 
good  specimen  and  making  it  cover  a full  portion  of  the  wall,  people  plant 
them  rather  thickly,  and  then  keep  continually  clipping  away  the  luxuriant 
shoots  that  ought  to  widely  furnish  the  wall.  The  best  shoots  should  be 
taken  out  in  a fan-like  manner,  so  as  to  cover  the  wall  to  the  very  ground. 
In  training  them  out,  in  fact,  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  taken  to  the 
right  and  left,  perhaps  to  send  up  straight  shoots  themselves.  The 
object  should  be  to  keep  every  part  of  the  wall  covered,  the  centre  of  the 
tree  as  much  so  as  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  in  fact  all  parts  equally.  When 
once  the  trainer  is  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  covering  the  wall 
equally  in  all  its  paits,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  A great  point 
is  to  make  the  strong-growing  kinds  cover  a great  deal  of  surface.  Confine 
them  to  a small  space,  and  you  must  out  them  away  fortnightly,  or  allow 
them  to  run  disgracefully  wild. 

Now  for  the  selection.  A great  many  things  are  named  in  lists  of  wall 
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plants,  &o.,  which  while  doing  very  well  in  snoh  positions,  rarely  flower  or 
exhibit  nny  beauty.  We  must  name  a few  more  of  these  than  we  desire,  in 
case  some  people  should  bedisappointed  at  their  omission ; and, besides, they 
may  now  and  then  be  found  to  have  their  special  uses.  But  to  make  the 
selection  more  useful  we  will  place  an  asterisk  before  the  names  of  all  such 
as  are  A 1 for  ordinary  purposes,  and  worthy  of  general  recommendation. 
We  must  plaoe  the  * Irish  ivy  at  the  head  of  all  evergreen  climbers.  The 
rich  sheets  of  verdure  it  produces  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  those  of  any 
other  plant  that  grows  with  us.  The  varieties  of  the  common  ivy  are  so 
numerous  and  beautiful,  that  little  space  can  be  afforded  for  the  old  forms 
in  the  garden  proper;  hut  few  can  resist  the  charms  of  the  variegated 
varieties,  and  *Hedera  Regneriana.  »Cotoneaster  Simmondsii  will  prove 
a rapid-growing  fine  thing  for  high  walls  and  large  rockworks.  Bignonia 
capreolata  and  Tecoma  radicans  are  both  good  for  walls  with  good  aspects 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country.  *Passiflora  cserulea  will  not  do  much, 
in  the  colder  parts,  but  generally  will  be  found  to  thrive  on  a warm  wall. 
A house  sprinkled  over  with  its  showy  fruit  in  autumn  looks  very  striking. 
•Chimonanthus  fragrans.  *Virginian  creeper — things  of  this  kind,  that 
grow  freely  upon  bowers  and  over  old  trees,  <fec.,  should  be,  generally  speaking, 
reserved  for  such  places,  as  the  wall  space  will  be  little  enough  for  the 
plants  that  really  require  its  heat  and  assistance.  *Wi6teria  sinensis  and 
alba.  The  Weigelias  are  of  course  fit  for  low  walls,  and  very  pretty  ; 
♦Magnolia  granditlora  and  its  varieties,  particularly  the  Exmouth  one; 
♦Jasminum  officinale  and  *nudiflorum.  The  Escallonias — these  do  very 
well  in  Ireland  in  mild  parts.  *Cratsegus  pyracantha,  Clematis  atroviolacea, 
C.  azurea  grandiflora,  *C.  flammula,  C.  florida,  C.  florida  pleno,  C.  Sieboldii 
(bicolor),  C.  Fortunii,  C.  Guascoi,  C.  Hendersonii,  *C.  Jackmanii,  *C. 
lanuginosa,  C.  lanuginosa  pallida,  C.  montana,  C.  regina,  C.  rubra-violacea, 
C.  Standishii,  C.  tuberos8,  C.  viticella,  C.  viticella  venosa.  The  new  large- 
flowered  Clematises,  in  the  way  of  C.  Jackmanni,  are  noble  in  size  and 
beautiful  in  colour.  They  may  be  well  grown  upon  a wall,  are  fond  of  a light, 
deep,  and  sandy  soil,  and  like  to  have  the  surface  mulched.  *C8enothus 
azureus  tbyrsifolius,  C.  azureus  grandiflorus,  C.  dentatus,  C.  floribundus,  C. 
Lohbianus,  *C.  papillosus,  andC.  velutinus.  The  Caenothuses  do  very  well 
in  the  warmer  parts,  and  in  t he  west,  though  they  are  liable  to  be  cut  off  oc- 
casionally by  hard  frosts.  The  Tea  Roses.  These  are  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  things  for  covering  dwarf  walls  with  good  aspects,  such  as  frequently 
occur  in  terraced  and  other  gardens;  and  occasionally  other  kinds,  such  as 
Banksian,  will  be  found  highly  suitable  for  walls.  Strong  climbing  kinds 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  select  walls,  but  on  rough  banks,  &e.  Periploca 
grseca.  Lycium  europaaum,  good  for  high  and  rough  walls  ; fruit  bright 
red.  *Lonicera  japonica.  *Abutilon  pitifolium — this  is  a good  plant,  not 
at  all  sufficiently  known  for  this  purpose,  but  fine;  may  prove  a little  too 
tender  for  some  parts,  but  a capital  thing  for  the  milder  localities  ; will 
require  a good  stretch  of  wall.  As  for  fugacious  annual  things  for  walls, 
it  is  better  to  avoid  them.  All  such  stuff  is  better  trained  on  low  trellises, 
as  by  so  doing  we  avoid  the  trouble  of  nailing  them  ; they  turn  round  the 
wires  and  take  care  of  themselves.  The  great  *Rubus  biflorus,  with  the 
apparently  white-washed  stems,  grows  freely  in  the  open  air  with  us;  in 
many  parts  the  shelter  of  a wall  has  proved  acceptable.  The  Camellia  may 
be  grown  as  a wall  plant  in  warm  and  genial  parts  of  Britain,  and  even  the 
Tea  plant  lives  with  a good  aspect  and  light  warm  soil.  The  sweet 
Verbena,  so  grateful  to  many,  is  best  grown  against  a wall,  even  in  those 
parts  where  it  does  not  survive  the  winter.  Finally,  we  lately  came  upon  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  greenhouse  plants  in  existence — the  sweet-scented 
Rhyncospermum  jasminoides — flowering  beautifully  against  a low  wall. 
It  had  resisted  the  late  severe  frosts,  and  was  planted  in  a nice  little  bed 
of  sandy  peat — the  same  stuff  it  enjoys  when  under  pot-cultivation. — 
The  Field. 


NEW  HARDY  SHRUBS. 

The  following  recently  introduced  shrubs,  which  have  been  proved  capable 
of  withstanding  the  winters  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  are  all  highly 
interesting  acquisitions  to  our  6tock  of  hardy  evergreens,  and  deserving  of 
general  cultivation : — 

Euonymus  radicans  variegatus. — This  pretty  dwarf  and  compact  growing 
plant  has  stood  the  past  four  winters  with  us  without  sustaining  the  least 
injury,  although  in  the  protracted  storm  of  last  January  the  minimum 
temperature  was  one  night  as  low  as  llb  Fabr.,  and  on  several  occasions 
under  lb0.  The  constancy  and  beauty  of  its  silvery  white  variegation,  which 
is  occasionally  tinged  with  pink,  makes  it  highly  suitable  for  ribbon  lines 
and  edgings ; and  the  free  rooting  property  from  which  it  derives  its  name 
renders  it  of  the  easiest  propagation,  as  its  branches  even  put  forth  an  abun- 
dance of  roots  above  ground,  where  the  plants  are  grown  in  a close,  warm, 
moist  atmosphere.  Our  four-year-out  plant  is  not  yet  more  than  nine  inches 
high,  although  house  grown  specimens  of  the  same  age  are  about  twice  that 
height;  and  for  foliage  effect  it  stands  in  favourable  comparison  with  the 
silver-edged  geraniums,  hence  it  will  be  found  especially  useful  for  amateurs 
and  others  who  may  have  no  means  for  wintering  these  universal  favouiites. 
Wo  observe  that  the  successors  of  the  late  Dr.  Von  Siebold  are  sending  out 
from  their  celebrated  Leyden  nursery  the  original  or  green  form  of  this  plant, 
which  is  expected  to  be  still  more  hardy,  and  if  of  the  same  compact  habit  of 
growth  it  will  also  be  an  excellent  plant  for  edgings,  &c. 

Aralia  Sieboldii  has  stood  out  the  last  three  winters  alongside  of  the  lays, 
and  although  its  leaves,  or  rather  leaf- stems,  were  bent  down  and  slightly 
injured  by  the  snow  and  frost  oflast  January,  the  plant  is  now  putting  forth 
a full  complement  of  new  shoots  and  enlarged  foliage.  Mr.  Fortune  states 
that  in  northern  Japan  this  species  is  a handsome  evorgreen  bushy  shrub, 
from  twelvo  to  fifteen  foot  in  height;  and  its  fine  glossy  foliago,  which,  when 
viewed  at  a short  distance,  may  bo  cornpured  in  size  and  appearance  to  that  of 
the  horse-chestnut,  will  form  quite  a novel  feature  among  that  of  other 
hardy  evergreens. 

Uriselinia  littoralie. — This  beautiful,  glossy,  broad-leaved  evergreen,  which 
sometimes  grows  in  New  Zealand  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  was  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  11°  of  minimum  temperature  last  January,  which  cut 
down  the  common  Laurustinus  and  injured  the  shoots  of  the  common  bay 
laurel,  as  well  ns  those  of  tho  sweet  bay,  that  wore  growing  in  its  vicinity, 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  showiest  of  hardy  evergreens. — 
R.  M.  B.  in  “ The  Farmer 

;i[Qri*<:/iiiia  littoralie  always  suffers  severely  near  London  in  hard  winters, 
and  has  been  freq  i ntly  destroyed  at  Stoke  Newington,  notably  so  in  the 
winter  of  1800-01.  In  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Drummond,  Ruth,  it  is  not  hurt 
in 'winter,  und  it  flowors  freely,  und  boars  ubundunco  of  berries. — Ed.  O.  M.] 


THE  ELDER  TREE. 

The  common  elder  ( Sambucus  nigra)  is  so  decidedly  a household  plant 
that  any  attempt  to  describe  it  would  be  useless.  Its  name  Sambucns  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  Sambuea,  a musical  instrument  made  of  it.  I can 
well  believe  this  ; for,  in  my  boyhood  days,  its  hollow  stems  were  the  un- 
converted timber  out  of  which  our  whistles  and  pop-guns  were  made  and 
so  like  that  of  the  box  that  foot-rules  are  made  of  it.  In  Scotland  it  is 

called  the  bower  tree,  pronounced  “ boor  tree,”  as  in  the  old  ballad 

“ Wliat  care  I for  howlet’s  cry. 

For  boor-treo  bank  or  warlock  craigie  P ” 

But  in  the  Scottish  ballad  of  the  courtship  of  that  doughty  wight  the 
“ Laird  of  Cockpen,”  we  find  the  name  of  elder  — 

“ Lady  Jane  she  was  making  tho  elder-flower  wine." 

I have  tasted  tbe  elder-flower  wine,  but  can  say  very  little  in  its  favour  ; 
but  elder-berry  wine  is  certainly  a very  agreeable  beverage  when  warmed  and 
spiced.  The  elder  is  a rapid  grower  at  first,  and  survives  for  a long  time  as 
a stunted  bush  or  low  tree,  with  a thick  shady  top;  and,  being  a free 
flowering  plant,  it  is  generally  covered  with  blossom  in  summer,  and 
heavily  laden  with  berries  in  autumn.  It  is  a coarse  feeder,  and  thrives 
be°t  where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  : indeed,  such  a plant  must  have  a 
good  supply  of  raw  materials  at  hand,  as  it  will  rush  into  such  a rapidity 
of  growth  as  is  scarcely  known  among  woody  plants,  frequently  producing 
a crop  of  s'rong  shoots  six  feet  long  in  a seasoD,  when  once  it  gets  estab- 
lished; and  it  does  not  take  a long  time  to  get  that:  only  let  it  be  planted 
in  season  time — November,  December,  or  January,  not  later — and  no 
failure  need  be  apprehended.  When  the  elder  begins  to  grow,  if  one  did 
not  know  its  character  and  history,  it  would  easily  be  taken  for  an  her- 
baceous plant ; and  its  stinking  foliage  and  blackish  green  colour  would 
father  it  upon  tbe  worst  form  of  urabelliferae,  and,  if  not  poisonous,  at 
least  so  ill-favoured  and  uninviting  that  no  one  could  think  of  eating  any 
part  of  such  a plant,  unless  he  had  got  sound  information  beforehand  on 
the  subject.  But  although  the  elder  has  the  lurid  poisonous  look  and  the 
hollow  stem  of  the  hemlock  brood,  it  is  not  an  umbelliferous  plant,  but 
belongs  to  the  honeysuckle  tribe  (caprifoliacea) ; and  although  its  stem  be 
hollow,  it  is,  after  all,  both  woody  and  perennial,  forming  one  of  those  mar- 
vellous links  which  we  frequently  find  in  botany,  uniting  opposite  charac- 
ters. Had  the  elder  been  blessed  with  foliage  as  sweet  as  that  of  the 
walnut-tree,  it  would  not  have  been  half  so  valuable  to  the  farmer ; for  it  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  you  see  the  elder  tree  touched  by  hares  or  rabbits. 
During  long  and  severe  frosts,  with  snow,  I have  seen  sticks  of  all  kinds 
bitten,  and  branches  that  had  been  cut  off  where  trees  had  been  felled 
would  be  barked  as  clean  as  if  the  woodman  had  stripped  them  for  the 
tanner.  But,  as  a rule,  hares  and  rabbits  do  not  bark  the  elder  ; and  a3 
for  the  leaves,  the  smell  is  quite  sufficient  to  warn  either  cattle  or  coney 
from  laying  a tooth  upon  them. 

This  style  of  plant  is  called  by  planters  a “ nurse,’’  and  they  put  in  such 
by  millions  to  shelter  better  trees. 

Since  the  system  of  bedding  out  greenhouse  plarts  for  tbe  flower  garden 
in  summer  became  a common  practice,  ever)  body  has  become  aware  that 
such  plants  as  the  geranium  and  verbena  are  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
green  wood,  with  more  or  less  of  the  leaves  attached.  Now,  although  the 
elder  is  to  be  increased  by  cuttings,  it  being  a deciduous  tree,  it  is  not  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  not  to  be  propagated  in  summer,  or  when 
growing,  as  is  the  case  with  geraniums,  <fce.  The  elder,  the  willow,  the 
gooseberry,  and  the  vine  are  mostly  propagated  by  truncheons  of  tbe  stem 
of  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  taken  off  the  parent  plant  when  the  sap  is 
down,  or  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  plant  is  in  a dormant  state. 
The  truncheons  of  the  elder  may  be  one  or  two  feet  loDg,  and  ought  to  have 
one  joint  in  the  earth  when  planted,  and  one  or  more  out;  the  truncheons 
should  be  cut  below  a joint  with  a clean  cross  out,  not  slanting;  the  trun- 
cheons to  be  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  should  be  not  less 
than  four  and  a half  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  firmly  planted  in  finely 
pulverized  soil.  It  may  not  be  desirable  for  many  reasons  to  purchase 
costly  trees,  and  plant  them  at  one’s  own  expense  upon  other  people’s  land, 
and  yet  the  use  end  shelter  of  trees  must  be  had ; for  stone  walls,  even  if 
these  could  be  had,  are  not  to  compare  with  trees  in  breaking  the  force  of 
the  wind,  for  the  walls  produce  eddies  and  often  whirl  the  wind  with  great 
voilence  against  particular  points,  hut  trees  sift  the  wind  and  never  gather 
it.  A farm  steading  unsheltered  by  trees  ought  to  be  a terror  to  an  in- 
coming tenant,  as  it  ever  will  be  to  those  who  have  to  do  battle  with  the 
storm  in  such  a place  thus  miserably  left  to  its  mercy.  When  our  ports 
and  harbours  were  swept  by  wind  and  tide,  the  breakers  seriously  interfered 
with  our  shipping  interests,  and  we  had  to  erect  costly  breakwaters,  behind 
which  the  stately  craft  could  ride  at  anchor  unmolested  by  the  storm. 
This  was  sterling  wisdom  and  forethought,  well  founded  upon  dearly 
bought  experience  ; therefore,  let  no  one  think  lightly  of  masses  of  cheaply 
got  trees  to  adorn  the  landscape  and  shelter  man  and  beast.  But  I have 
another  objeot  in  view  with  branohes  of  trees  on  the  farm ; for  faggot  wood  is 
calculated  to  do  a species  of  work  that  no  other  material  can  do  so  well.  In 
the  kindling  of  fires,  the  heating  of  bread  ovens,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
the  faggot  stack  is  essential  to  the  work  ; but  on  a clay  farm  the  faggot  wood, 
in  immense  bulk,  is  particularly  wanted  to  burn  tho  clay  with  ; lor  there 
is  no  other  process  at  all  to  compare  with  burning  to  bring  the  clay  into 
good  working  order,  for  it  is  chemically  changed  as  well  as  meohanioally 
when  it  has  passed  through  the  fire  ; and  lor  want  of  fuel  of  the  right 
kind  it  never  could  be  done.  It  is  only  such  materials  as  Pharaoh  used 
in  his  brick  croft  that  the  farmer  can  use  in  burning  clay — suoli  as  stubble 
and  straw  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  bean  straw  and  wood  faggots  ; for 
coal,  however  cheap,  is  no  fuel  for  farmers  to  burn  ridges  of  wet  clay  with. 
There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  elder  trees  appear  to  me  to  be  in 
character,  and  these  ore  circles  and  lines.  No  figure  equals  the  circle,  for 
it  has  the  same  front  on  all  sides,  and  tho  general  appearance  is  that,  of 
one  vast  bush.  It  is  no  waste  of  land  to  sacrifice  so  muoh  for  tho  sake  of 
shelter.  Planted  in  lines  ns  hedgerows,  the  elder  will  be  quite  established 
in  two  years,  and  form  a fence ; planted  against  a low  stone  wall,  hurdles, 
pnles,  &o.,  it  forms  an  excellent  fenoe  by  adding  one  story  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  wall;  nnd,  ns  it  never  grows  large,  it  doeH  not  rob 
the  land  like  timber  trees.  1 rometnbi  r a hedge  rnndo  of  elder  shoots  to 
screen  n garden  ; it  was  about  1110  feet  long,  and  one  man  out  tho  Nhoots 
from  the  hushes,  carried  them  on  his  back  half  a mile,  out  them  into 
lengths,  and  planted  them,  without  any  further  cost  than  his  own  labour, 
nnd  that  was  for  half  a dag  ! Cottagers  nnd  tenants-at-will  should  take  n 
lesson  from  this  experiment ; for  it  was  a tall  strong  hedge  in  two  years, 
and  such  it  wind. guard  would  be  no  small  benefit  to  those  who  roar  calves 
nnd  poultry,  and,  if  they  made  no  use  of  the  elder  berries,  the  fowls  would 
eat  them  greedily.— At.f.x.  ForsVTIt,  in  11  Mark  Lane  F.r/iresi. ' 
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BEDDING  GERANIUMS.— No.  XLIV. 

I intended  to  reserve  for  No.  L.,  ns  n sort  of  “ golden  number,” 
and  in  imitation  of  the  German  custom  of  celebrating  n “ golden 
wedding,”  the  bright  story  it  is  now  my  hap  to  tell.  I am  on  the 
top  of  a mountain  in  one  of  the  extremest  corners  of  Britain,  where 
geraniums  are  non  est,  and  heather  in  bloom  makes  a very  bearable 
substitute.  In  such  a case,  I cannot  well  discuss  the  merits  of 
varieties,  for  I have  not  got  them  all  so  completely  in  my  head  as 
to  be  sure  I should  make  no  mistake  in  comparisons  and  values. 
Moreover,  as  I look  around  the  landscape,  and  feel  convinced  that  I 
am  but  an  atom  of  insignificant  dust  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  hills 
that  roll  around  me,  and  that  tower  up  higher  and  higher  towards 
the  horizon  in  misty  indigo  outlines,  I could  more  reasonably 
speak  of  the  splendour  of  a wild  poppy  that  has  made  itself  a home 
in  this  wild  place,  than  attempt  the  characterization  of  things  that, 
from  my  present  point  of  view,  appear  so  trifling  that  I almost 
wonder  I ever  gave  them  an  hour’s  thought  at  all.  For  the  atom 
of  dust  sitting  here  upon  the  top  of  the  world,  where  the  clouds 
come  down  and  kiss  the  ground,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  heaven 
and  earth  are  not  parted  far  asunder,  and  the  beginnings  of  things 
are  not  wholly  hidden.  Here  I see  the  birth  of  many  a sparkling 
burn  that  leaps  innocently  from  rock  to  rock,  gaining  strength  as 
it  begins  to  swell  to  a river,  to  expand  into  a sea,  to  bathe  and  bless 
the  world  with  the  great  watery  girdle,  wherein  are  sown  the  seeds 
“of  continents  to  be.”  From  this  spot,  where  I am  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  majesty  and  oneness  of  nature  than  with  any  of 
her  minor  beauties,  I can  speculate  on  the  beginnings  and  ends  of 
things  ; and  I ask,  what  would  be  the  result  in  ten  years  of  turn- 
ing loose  in  the  land  they  came  from  all  our  thousands  of  named 
varieties  ? The  result  would  be,  no  doubt,  that  a few  of  the  most 
robust  varieties,  and  those  especially  that  are  powerful  in  pollen, 
would  overcome  and  extinguish  all  the  rest ; and  if  the  mixed  race 
did  not  actually  revert  to  the  wild  type  out  of  which  it  sprang,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  nice  shades  and  distinctions  that  occasion 
us  so  much  discussion  would  be  quickly  extirpated,  and  that  a few 
amongst  thousands  of  characters  would  take  the  lead.  It  is  the 
question  of  questions  for  large  and  small,  and  in  respect  of  large 
and  small ; the  mammoth  had  a beginning  and  an  end ! The  bright 
runnels  that  tumble  down  the  chasms  from  this  top  of  the  world 
begin  in  the  cloud-mist  that  settles  on  the  mountain  broom  and 
ling,  and  they  end  in  the  “ great  immensity  ” of  the  billowy  sea. 
This  atom,  certainly  its  most  dusty,  had  a beginning,  and  will  have 
an  end.  The  universe  is  like  a clock,  with  every  beat  of  which  a 
new  world  is  born  as  another  dies.  The  study  of  races,  and  the 
arts  that  spring  out  of  that  study,  or  derive  light  from  it,  must  be 
earnestly  pursued  by  any  who  are  truly  curious  about  the  origins 
of  organic  forms ; and  if  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  the  meta- 
morphosis by  which  any  one  form  is  transmitted  to  another,  we 
shall  obtain  one  more  clue  to  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  of 
life.  I am  not  ashamed,  therefore,  of  the  subject  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  the  brown  herbage,  and  the  crimson  slopes,  and  the 
indigo  undulations  far  away  ; for  every  herb  that  labours  to  con- 
vert a stone  into  a cushion,  and  a grim  dyke  into  a rosy  dimple  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — every  such  wilding  has  a history  that  goes 
far  back  into  the  unrecorded  ages ; and  what  we  call,  perhaps,  a 
Lychnis  or  a Silene  now  were  other  than  Lychnis  or  Silene  in  the 
birth  of  time.  In  the  case  of  pelargoniums,  we  may  reasonably 
believe  that  some  of  the  types  that  have  become  established  by 
man’s  interference,  would  continue  if  the  whole  of  them  were  con- 
signed to  the  wilderness.  What  we  have  done  nature  probably 
would  do,  for  we  must  suppose  that  all  possible  variations  will  be 
brought  about  in  time ; for  nature  has  choice  of  all  necessary 
materials,  and  is  in  no  fever  of  haste  ; and  all  we  can  hope  from 
experiment  is,  first,  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and,  second,  the 
obtaining  of  a key  to  the  order  of  procedure  that  prevails  through- 
out the  world. 

I happen  to  find,  amongst  the  few  papers  that  I brought  with 
me  to  the  hills,  a careful  record  of  a system  of  experiments  followed 
out  by  my  excellent  friend  and  neighbour,  Dr.  Denny,  of  Stoke 
Newington.  The  doctor  agreed  with  me  long  ago,  andwe  have 
scarcely  altered  our  opinion  to  this  day,  that  published  pedigrees 
of  geraniums  were,  as  a rule,  valueless.  In  some  cases  the  writers 
were  sincere,  but  deluded.  In  other  cases  the  writers  had  made 
“shrewd  guesses”  in  the  first  instance,  relying  on  family  like- 
nesses, and  the  guesses  were  elaborated  into  theories,  and  the 
theories  were  pronounced  in  persuasive  language,  and  the  world 
was  thereby  taught  what  no  living  man  actually  knew;  it  was  fed 
with  fiction  under  the  name  of  fact.  Having  agreed  that  there 
were  many  delusions  abroad,  and  that  published  pedigrees  wer  e,  as 
a rule,  valueless,  the  question  arose,  how  and  by  whom  shall  the 
matter  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment?  The  doctor  resolved  to 
practise  cross-breeding  in  a systematic  manner,  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  everything  done,  and  secure — what  perhaps  was  never 
done  before — the  complete  history  of  every  individual  seed.  The 
experiment  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  render  reticence  no  longer 
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needful,  and  I shall  now  gather  together  all  the  points  that  appear 
capable  of  furnishing  interest  and  instruction. 

During  the  summer  of  18f>6  Dr.  Denny  practised  artificial  fer- 
tilization with  a selection  of  varieties  of  zonals.  A note  was  made 
of  every  flower  operated  on,  and  every  seed-pod  was  marked  ; and 
from  first  to  last  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  links  of 
relation  between  the  seeds  and  the  plants  resulting  from  them, 
with  their  several  parents.  The  seeds  ripened  in  1866  were  sown 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1867.  They  represented  all  known  breeds 
and  strains,  and  as  the  most  noted  typical  varieties  were  chosen  to 
seed  from,  the  growth  of  the  seedlings  afforded  an  entertainment 
that  well  repaid  the  labour  involved  in  their  production.  All  the 
seedling  plants  that  remain  (very  many  died  in  the  first  stage  of 
existence)  are  in  a fair  condition  forjudging  them  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance in  this  connexion  of  the  word  “blood.”  We  have  nothing 
at  present  to  do  with  their  merits  as  varieties,  all  that  really  inte- 
rests us  is  their  likeness  or  unlikeness  to  their  parents,  their  rela- 
tive degrees  of  colour,  size,  form,  strength  a3  compared  with  their 
progenitors,  their  degrees  of  departure  from  the  types  to  which,  by 
genesis,  they  are  directly  related.  We  want  to  know  what  is  the 
power  of  blood;  what  is  the  meaning  of  “race”;  and  how  to 
select  parents  when  a special  kind  of  progeny  is  our  desire. 
Shakspere  would  have  entered  into  this  question  as  heartily  as  any. 
The  question  of  race  and  the  influence  of  blood  must  often  have 
occupied  his  thoughts,  for  sentiments  on  the  subject  are  many 
times  the  life  of  his  noblest  passages.  Ask  the  Bastard,  or  call  to 
mind  that  early  song — 

“ From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 

That  thereby  Beauty’s  rose  might  never  die.” 

In  the  list  now  compiled  from  Dr.  Denny’s  stud-book,  I shall 
employ  such  terms  as  are  required  by  the  classification  proposed 
in  No.  XL.  In  this  classification  “ gold  zonal  ” is  the  equivalent 
of  “ golden  tricolor,”  and  “ silver  zonal  ” is  the  equivalent  of 
“ silver  tricolor,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  In  case  the  reader  is  not 
now  familiar  with  the  scheme,  it  would  be  well  to  read  No.  XL. 
before  proceeding  any  further  with  this. 

1.  — Seed  parent , Mrs.  Pollock ; Pollen  parent,  United  Italy.  A few  only 
of  the  seeds  germinated,  the  cotyledons  were  quite  white,  and  they  all 
quickly  perished. 

2.  — S.,  Madame  Vaucher;  P.,  United  Italy.  Four  plants  were  raised, 
all  of  which  are  now  alive.  They  comprise,  1 robust  zonal  with  dark  zone, 
now  breaking  into  a variegated  form,  having  one  complete  and  well 
developed  pure  white  leaf : 1 medium  strong  zonal  with  a few  white  breaks  : 
1 neat  but  small  zonal : 1 small  sickly  plant,  the  leaves  quite  white,  with 
delicate  pink  zones. 

3.  — S.,  Stella;  P.,  United  Italy.  One  plant  was  raised,  which  is  now 
alive  ; it  is  a very  neat  compact  zonal. 

4.  — S.,  Monsieur  Barre;  P.,  United  Italy.  Four  plants  were  raised, all 
are  now  alive;  they  are  all  neat  zonals,  and  there  is  not  on  any  one  of 
their  leaves  a single  break  visible. 

5.  — S.,  Wonderful ; P.,  United  Italy.  Seventeen  plants  were  raised, 
sixteen  of  which  are  now  alive;  they  comprise  12  zonals,  all  neat,  and 
varying  in  depth  of  zone  and  size  of  leaf:  2 silver  zonals,  diminutive  and 
sickly  : 1 deeply  zoned,  and  freely  breaking  into  white  variegation  : 1 inter- 
mediate between  a zonal  and  a bronze  zonal,  and  promising  to  become 
soon  fixed  in  the  bronze  class. 

6.  — S.,  United  Italy;  P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  The  seed  saved  appeared  to  be 
good,  and  several  plants  were  raised.  They  all  came  up  with  white  cotyle- 
dons, and  all  quickly  perished. 

7.  — S.,  Cloth-of-Gold  ; P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Out  of  many  seeds  only  one 
germinated,  and  that  is  a zonal,  with  leaves  zoned  in  precisely  the  same 
degree  as  Beidii. 

8. —S.,  Stella  ; P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Six  plants,  comprising  2 neat  and 
complete  zonals:  2 zonals,  breaking  and  promising  well;  one  of  these 
shows  a pink  zone  on  a white  ground,  in  another  there  is  a pure  white  leaf, 
the  other  leaves  being  in  the  style  of  Commander:  2 diminutive  and 
decidedly  variegated. 

9.  — S.,  Burning  Bush  ; P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Several  plants  were  got  up, 
but  all  had  white  cotyledons,  and  all  died  early. 

10.  — S.,  Countess  of  Warwick  j P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  All  came  up  white, 
and  all  died. 

11.  — S.,  Beaton’s  Lady  Cullum  (nosegay)  ; P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Out  of 
several  seeds  only  one  germinated.  The  plant  is  a mite,  with  leaves 
mixed  yellow  and  green. 

12.  — S.,  Madame  Vaucher ; P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Thirteen  plants  in  all, 
one  of  which  died ; a very  interesting  lot.  4 neat  zonals,  one  of  them 
breaking  into  deep  red  zone  and  a few  radial  bars  of  cream  colour  : 3 finely 
broken  into  gold  zonals,  the  margins  canary-yellow,  the  zones  bright  red  : 

1 breaking  into  a pale  gold  zonal : 3 breaking  variously  and  diminutive  in 
size  : 1 pretty  bronze  zonal. 

13.  — S.,  Wonderful  ; P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  A large  amount  of  seed  of  this 
cross  was  obtained.  There  are  forty-six  plants  alive,  three  have  died, 
many  of  the  seeds  refused  to  germinate.  18  neat  zonals  : 5 decided  gold 
zonals,  one  of  which  is  very  promising:  8 breaking  into  gold  zonals: 
7 breaking  into  silver  zonals : 8 so  undecided  that  they  may  be  said  to 
show  traces  of  the  characters  of  all  the  classes. 

14.  — S.,  Bose  Bendatler;  P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Fifteen  plants  in  all; 
7 decided  and  beautiful  zonals : 2 curiously  marbled,  and  showing  radial 
bars  of  white,  yellow,  and  red  ; 2 robust  zonals  breaking  into  gold  zonals: 

2 we  >k  zonals  breaking  into  gold  zonals  : 2 fine  plants  in  the  first  stage  of 
breaking,  showing  a few  patches  and  bars  of  yellow. 

15. — &»  Mrs.  Pollock;  P,  Burning  Bush.  A dozen  plants  were 
obtained,  some  with  white,  others  with  cream-coloured  cotyledons  ; all  died. 

10. — Stella;  P.,  Burning  Bush.  Only  one  plant  was  obtained;  this 
iss  mall  but  healthy,  the  leaves  about  half  dark  zoned  and  half  silver  zonal. 
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17. — S.,  Beaton's  Lady  Cullum  (nosegay)  j T.,  Burning  Bush.  Two 
plants  obtained  ; 1 a nice  zonal : 1 very  small,  freely  breaking  into  a 
silver  zonal. 

18. —<S.,  Madame  Vaucher  ; P.,  Burning  Bush.  Four  plants;  3 robust 
z<nals  : 1 with  leaves  wholly  white,  leaves  half  zoned  and  half  white,  and 
white  with  pink  zones. 

19. -5.,  Countess  of  Warwick;  P.,  Burning  Bush.  Two  plants  ; 1 a 
neat  strong  plant,  the  leaves  exactly  divided  by  the  line  of  the  mid-rib 
into  one  half  zonal,  the  other  half  white  with  carmine  zone  : 1 diminutive 
and  slightly  breaking  into  silver  zonal. 

20.  — 5.,  Monsieur  Barre  ; P.,  Burning  Bush.  Seven  plants;  4 strong 
zonals  : 1 small  zonal  : 1 small  half  break  silver  zonal  : 1 mite  almost 
wholly  white. 

21. -5.,  Monsieur  Barre  ; P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Twenty-one  plants  ; 9 
neat  arid  healthy  zoddIs  : 3 diminutive  zonals  : 1 fine  break  into  gold 
zonal  : 1 with  one  fine  leaf  of  gold  zonal,  the  rest  zonal ; 5 with  traces  of 
yellow  breaks. 

22.  — 5.,  Beaton’s  Lady  Cullum  ; P.,  Countess  of  Warwick.  Only  one 
plant  raised,  and  that  a neat  dark  zonal. 

23.  — 5.,  Madame  Vaucher  ; P.,  Countess  of  Warwick.  Three  plants  ; 

1 a very  strong  and  handsome  zonal  : 1 a small  neat  half  zonal  and  half 
gold  zonal  : 1 variegated  and  very  pretty. 

24.  — 5.,  Monsieur  Barre;  P.,  Countess  of  Warwick.  Four  plants  ; 1 
zonal,  and  the  best  of  the  whole  batch,  the  leaf  flat  and  round,  zone  broad  : 
this  had  variegated  cotyledons  : 3 neat  healthy  zonals. 

25.  — 5.,  Wonderful  ; P.,  Countess  of  Warwick.  Nine  plants,  six  of 
which  are  living  ; 3 made  leaves  wholly  white,  and  died  : 3 are  neat 
healthy  zonals  : 3 diminutive  silver  zonals. 

26.  — 5.,  Wonderful  ; P.,  Burning  Bush.  Only  one  plant,  and  that  a 
mean  little  zonal  with  dark  zone,  showing  a slight  silvery  break. 

27.  — 5.,  Countess  of  Warwick  ; P.,  Stella.  One  coarse  zonal. 

28. -5.,  Mrs.  Pollock  ; P.,  Wonderful.  The  plants  produced  yellow 
cotyledons,  and  all  died. 

29.  — 5.,  Countess  of  Warwick  ; P.,  Cloth-of-Gold.  Several  came  up, 
but  only  one  lived,  and  that  is  a good  bronze  zonal  ; the  disk  and  margin 
combined  orange  and  sulphur,  with  trace  of  green,  zone  obscure  cinnamon. 
A fine  seedling. 

30. — 5.,  Mrs.  Pollock  ; P.,  Monsieur  Barre.  Seed  did  not  germinate. 

31.  — 5.,  United  Italy  ; P.,  Wonderful.  Two  seeds  germinated  ; the 
plants  grew  till  they  had  six  leaves  each,  wholly  white  with  pink  zone  ; at 
that  stage  they  perished. 

32.  — 5.,  Monsieur  Barre  ; P.,  Alma.  Seed  did  not  germinate. 

33. -5.,  Madame  Vaucher;  P,  Alma.  Two  plants  ; both  commonplace 
zcnals,  of  no  interest  at  present. 

34.  — 5.,  Mrs.  Pollock  ; P.,  Rose  Rendatler.  Six  plants  ; 4 pretty 
zonals  : 2 breaking  finely  into  gold  zonals,  the  colours  brilliant,  plants 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  result  of  this  cross  nearly  the  same  as  No.  14, 
in  which  the  parents  are  the  same,  but  the  sexes  are  reversed. 

35.  — 5.,  Monsieur  Barre  ; P.,  Mrs.  Pollock  or  United  Italy.  Twelve 
plants  ; 8 pretty  zonals  : 1 a remarkable  plant  with  some  leaves  healthy 
dark  green  zonal,  others  wholly  white  with  no  trace  of  a zone  : 1 breaking 
into  a gold  zonal : 1 a diminutive  gold  zonal  : 1 a silver  zonal.  The  doubt 
about  the  male  parent  in  this  cross  is  a matter  of  regret,  seeing  how  various 
in  character  are  the  progeny. 

30. — S.,  Wonderful  ; P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Four  plants  ; 2 common  zonal : 

2 breaking  finely  into  gold  zonals  and  showing  much  rich  orange  colour  in 
the  margins. 

37.  — S.,  Madame  Vaucher;  P.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  A few  seeds  germinated, 
producing  white  cotyledons,  and  quickly  perished. 

38.  — 5.,  Madame  Vaucher ; F.,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Fourteen  plants  ; 8 good 
zonals  : 3 pretty  breaks  into  gold  zonals  : 1 bright  and  good  silver  zonal  : 
2 extremely  poor  silver  zonals. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  results,  so  far,  are  of  a definite  kind. 
We  shall  have  to  watch  the  plants  through  further  phases  of  their 
growth,  and  especially  to  take  note  of  the  colours  of  their  flowers. 
But  for  the  present  we  see  that  the  characters  of  the  parents  are  in 
a great  part  immediately  transmitted,  but  not  wholly  or  invariably 
so,  for  in  many  instances  there  is  a tendency  to  revert  back  to  the 
common  zonal  form.  Another  evident  result  is  that  it  is  of  little 
use  to  breed  from  two  highly  variegated  kinds ; one  of  the  parents 
should  be  a zonal  of  good  constitution.  In  the  case  before  us  Mon- 
s iur  Barre,  Rose  Rendatler,  and  Madame  Vaucher,  all  of  them 
zonals  of  vigorous  habit,  prove  to  be  good  parents,  and  the  pollen 
of  variegated  kinds  communicates  to  the  progeny  more  or  less  of 
colour.  On  the  other  hand,  Wonderful,  which  is  a zonal  in  the  way 
of  Commander-in-chief  and  Beaton’s  Lady  Cullum,  gave  poor  results 
under  several  crossings  with  the  pollen  of  variegated  kinds.  It  will 
be  obeerved  too,  as  in  Nos.  1,  6,  7,  9,  10,  15,  19,  31,  37,  that 
breeding  from  two  variegated  kinds  affords  a very  poor  prospect  of 
obtaining  plants,  yet  would  appear  to  afford  the  hope  that  if  well 
selected  a valuable  seedling  may  be  occasionally  produced,  as  in 
this  particular  cross  the  resultant  plant  is  beautiful,  and  possesses 
apparently  a good  constitution.  Another  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
this  experiment  is  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  male  or 
the  female  be  zonal  or  variegated.  A comparison  of  13,  14,  and  34 
will  show  that  it  is  not  essential  the  zoned  parent  should  be  either 
the  male  or  the  female;  that  if  the  parents  be  well  selecled,  and  one 
of  them  is  a vigorous-habited  zonal,  they  may  be  crossed  both  ways, 
that  is  to  say,  both  may  be  made  to  supply  pollen  and  both  to  supply 
seeds.  In  a paltry,  stupid,  little  book  by  one  Thomas  Dixon,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Ill  ink  horn,  Esq.,  of  St.  Helen's,  which  any  of  our  readers 
who  like  to  waste  their  money  can  obtain  from  INI r.  Lees,  stationer, 
of  St.  lb  Inn’s,  the  law  is  laid  down  that  “the  zonal  variety  must  be 
used  for  the  male  parent,  and  will  in  most  cases  make  the  best  male 
pnrent.  As  regards  the  female  parent,  it  may  boa  variegated  sport, 
or  selected  from  the  Tricolor  hybrids  already  in  existence,  according 
to  the  object  in  view.”  If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  Dr.  Denny’s 
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work  to  make  us  incline  one  way  or  the  other,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  favour  the  selection  of  the  zonal  for  the  female,  and  the 
tricolor  for  the  male,  and  this  would  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
long-established  and  founded-on-experience  rule  of  the  florists,  to 
select  for  the  mother  a plant  characterized  by  good  form,  and  for 
the  father  one  characterized  chiefly  by  good  colour.  You  will  find 
this  in  the  books,  and  so  far  the  books  are  right.  This  Thomas 
Dixon  has  probably  never  raised  a tricolor  in  his  life,  but  if  he  had 
possessed  enough  sagacity  to  frame  an  imaginary  scheme  of  breed- 
ing worth  a moment’s  attention,  he  would  have  gone  to  the  books 
and  have  obtained  at  least  this  hint  towards  his  project.  If  this 
book  had  not  been  recommended  in  one  of  the  horticultural  journals 
lately,  I should  let  it  pass  unnoticed ; but  there  are  so  many 
amateurs  engaged  in  breeding  tricolors,  that  it  becomes  a duty  to 
sweep  from  their  path  all  obstacles,  and  chimeras,  and  ignorant 
guides.  Let  Thomas  Dixon  learn  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
“hybrid  ” ere  he  again  ventures  to  play  at  philosopher  in  respect 
of  them.  It  is  a point  of  some  interest  in  the  case  before  us  that 
none  of  the  thirty-eight  crosses,  yielding  a progeny  two  hundred- 
aud-four  in  number,  have  produced  a single  example  of  plain  green 
leaves,  such  as  would  be  classed  with  Tom  Thumb  in  the  first 
section  of  my  system.  Pelargonium  inquinans  and  Pelargonium 
zonale  will  breed  together,  but  they  are  not  commutable  forms, 
and  neither  will  of  itself  produce  the  other. 

More  deaths  occurred  than  are  recorded  in  the  foregoing  report, 
but  Dr.  Denny  took  note  of  the  deaths  as  to  their  manner,  though 
rather  careless  as  to  their  number.  When  the  cotyledons  were 
quite  white,  death  occurred  invariably.  When  the  cotyledons  were 
partially  variegated,  there  was  a better  prospect ; and  though  some 
deaths  occurred  amongst  these,  a large  proportion  became 
ultimately  vigorous  plants.  In  nearly  every  case  where  one  of  the 
parents  was  a plant  with  variegated  leaves,  whether  white,  creamy, 
or  golden,  the  cotyledons  were  more  or  less  coloured.  But  a large 
proportion  of  these  became  definite  zonals ; some  made  a few 
yellowish  or  whitish  leaves,  and  then  started  away  and  became 
definite  zonals ; and  some  were  variegated  in  every  stage  of  their 
growth  from  the  cotyledons  forward.  In  several  instances  Dr. 
Denny  compelled  the  plant  to  a green  growth  when  the  leaves  were 
wholly  white,  by  carefully  cutting  away  one  side  of  it — a delicate 
operation  with  a plant  less  than  an  inch  high,  and  with  leaves  the 
size  of  a threepenny-piece.  Those  operated  on  in  this  way  put  out 
shoots  from  the  side  left,  and  amongst  these  there  usually  occurred 
one  with  some  amount  of  green,  which  took  the  lead  and  made  a 
plant.  Of  course  it  is  expected  that  all  the  zonals  that  had 
variegated  cotyledons,  and  especially  those  that  presented  a few 
variegated  leaves  in  their  first  stage,  will  ultimately  break,  for  this 
is  the  common  experience  of  the  breeders  of  tricolors.  Let  us  hope 
that  Dr.  Denny  may  be  rewarded  for  his  labour  by  finding  amongst 
his  plants  some  worth  a name  and  a place  in  history.  But  whether 
this  occur  or  not,  he  will  assuredly  find  some  reward  in  the  convic- 
tion that  he  has  been  enabled  to  throw  much  light  upon  an  obscure 
problem  in  vegetable  physiology,  and  it  is  for  other  practitioners  in 
plant-breeding  to  take  advantage  of  the  facts  now  communicated. 

S.  H. 


PROFESSOR  BALFOUR  ON  WINDOW  FLOWER 
EXHIBITIONS. 

Tho  third  annual  exhibition  of  flowers  and  plants  grown  by  the  working- 
classes  of  Edinburgh,  in  windows,  back-greens,  areas,  and  city  garden  plots, 
was  held  in  the  Grassmarkct  Corn  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday,  the 
3rd  inst.,  when  the  products  sent  in  for  competition  presented  such  a marked 
improvement  and  increase  in  numbers  over  those  of  the  two  preceding  years 
as  should  induce  not  only  the  promoters  of  this  philanthropic  movement  to 
go  on  persoveringly  in  extending  a taste  for  flowers  and  flower  culture  among 
the  artizans  of  tho  Scottish  capital  and  their  children,  hut  to  show  an  ox- 
ample  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  towns  by  those  who  havo  tho  moans 
of  fostering  a lovo  for  the  instructive,  humanizing,  and  elevating  pastime  of 
flow  r-growing  among  their  less  opulent  neighbours. 

Before  distributing  the  numerous  awards,  the  chairman,  Dr.  Balfour, 
professor  of  botany,  said  he  had  to  congratulate  tho  meeting  on  this  most  suc- 
cessful show.  Tho  committoo  had  examined  the  articles  sent  in  for  competi- 
tion, and  they  had  unamimouely  declared  it  to  bo  one  of  tho  best  shows  they 
had  seen.  This  year  they  had  about  100  moro  competitors  than  last.  Tho 
improvement  in  the  koeping  of  window  gardens  and  areas  was  quito  romark- 
able.  lie  was  delighted  to  soo  the  working-classes  taking  so  much  interest 
in  plants.  It  was  natural  to  man  to  do  so.  1 1 is  existence  ub  a worker  began 
in  the  garden  ; whether  in  health  or  sickness,  flowers  and  plants  afforded 
him  a solaco  and  delight.  He  believed  tho  culture  of  flowers  had  a most 
humanizing  influence,  and  even  in  tho  most  crowded  parts  of  tho  city  they 
would  spring  up  ; nnd  whero  they  wero  carefully  tended  they  could  not  fail 
to  havo  an  excellent  effuot  on  tiio  temper,  conduct,  nnd  life  of  those  who 
bestowed  on  thorn  their  care.  He  hailed  this  ns  a most  auspicious  occasion, 
nnd  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  tho  whole  collection  was  remarkably  good. 
Some  of  tho  plants  hero,  ivou  thnso  cultivated  by  juveniles,  woro  equal  to 
what  they  would  find  in  tho  Botanio  Barden.  Tho  collection  ot  John  llcseltine, 
embracing  200  plants,  well  grown,  delicate  in  form,  and  rich  in  colour,  was 
really  wonderful.  Tho  window  frames  were  admirable,  great  taste  being 
shown  in  the  contrast  of  colour  and  in  the  training  of  the  plants.  The  com- 
mittoo  appointed  to  visit  tho  areas  reported  that  they  were  this  year  greatly 
improved  all  owing  to  this  movement. 
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JONES’S  TERMINAL  ROILER. 

In  consequence  of  a remark  on  the  peculiarities  and  advantages  of  this 
boiler  in  000  of  Mr.  Trouper's  papers,  inquiries  have  oomo  to  hand  for 
further  information.  It  has  several  peculiarities.  In  general  plan  it  is 
a saddle ; but,  instead  of  the  lire  passing  through  tho  furnaoe  at  the  end 
opposite  tho  furnace  door,  and  thenoe  direot  into  the  flue,  that  end  is 
blooked  up,  nnd  the  produots  of  oombustion  are  turned  aside  right  and 
left  under  the  two  wings  of  tho  boiler,  which,  when  the  boiler  is  properly 
set,  form  tho  tops  of  tho  side-flues.  They  next  pass  ovor  tho  front  part 
of  the  boiler  to  the  top,  where  they  escape  into  an  upright  Bhaft.  The 
boiler  in  its  most  siraplo  form  is  represented  in  fig.  1,  where  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  wings  form  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  that  the  furnace 


Fig.  1. 

bars,  which  are  hollow,  are  connected  with  the  return  of  the  water  to  the 
boiler.  The  object  of  these  peculiar  arrangements  is  to  economise  to  the 
utmost  possible  the  heat  arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  As 
much  heat  must  escape  to  the  flue  as  suffices  to  cause  a proper  draught 
in  every  kind  of  furnace,  or  there  can  be  no  combustion ; but  whatever 
heat  in  excess  of  that  requirement  goes  away  to  the  flue  is  the  product  of 
wasted  fuel.  In  the  majority  of  furnaces,  of  every  description  and  for 
every  purpose,  there  is  immense  waste  of  this  kind.  In  the  case  before 
us,  one  of  the  most  decisive  improvements  for  the  Baving  of  fuel  is  the 
closing  of  the  arch.  Instead  of  the  flame  rushing  out  and  wasting  its 
heat  upon  the  brickwork,  as  in  the  common  form  of  arch-boiler,  it  first 
beats  upon  the  terminal  plate  which  closes  the  arch  at  the  end,  and  which 
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forms  the  end  of  the  boiler,  and  its  energies  are  therefore  expended  on 
the  circulating  water,  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  person  who  has 
to  pay  for  the  fuel.  Another  advantage  is  gained  by  the  play  of  the  flame 
on  the  wings ; and,  after  this  twofold  service  in  excess  of  what  is  derived 
from  the  fuel  in  ordinary  furnaces,  the  flame  and  smoke  are  allowed  to 
escape.  The  fire-bars  are  hollow,  and  form  part  of  the  return  system, 
which  may  be  some  advantage.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  hollow  bars,  and  would  almost  as  soon  be 
without  them  as  with  them,  as  ordinarily  constructed.  But  the  terminal 
arch  and  the  side-wings  are  valuable  extensions  of  the  heating  surface, 
and  give  this  boiler  a pre-eminence  for  economy  and  power,  which  fully 
entitles  it  to  the  distinctions  it  has  obtained  of  late  amongst  jurors  at  ex- 
hibitions, and  practical  plant  cultivators  everywhere. 


At  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’s  new  nursery,  at  Holloway,  there  are  several  of 
these  boilers  at  work.  One  of  them  heats  the  great  conservatory,  the 
palm-stove,  and  the  intermediate  bouse  that  connects  these  two,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  This  is  a three-feet  boiler,  and  the  extent  of 
pipes  it  serves  amounts  to  near  upon  a thousand  feet  in  all.  Tbe  mode  of 
setting  is  shown  in  figs.  2 and  3.  Cleaning  can  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  soot-doors  with  great  facility,  and  the  fire  can  be  checked  if  needful 
by  an  ingenious  but  simple  arrangement,  by  which  the  draught  is  regu- 
lated. The  course  of  the  circulation  is  shown  by  arrows  in  fig.  2. 


THE  EXTENSION  SYSTEM  OF  CULTIVATING  THE 
VINE. 

In  an  articlo  published  in  this  work  on  tho  22nd  of  December,  18(56,  wo 
broachod  tho  aubjoct,  which  lias  boon  so  warm  y discussed,  of  tho  re«peetivo 
merits  of  tho  restrictive  and  extension  systems  of  Crape-vino  cultivation. 
In  tho  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  William  Thomson’s  admirable  treatise  “On  tho 
Cultivation  of  tho  Grape-Vine,”  just  published,  he  thus  cxproises  himself  on 
the  subject : — 

While  I am  preparing  tho  fifth  edition  of  this  work  for  the  press,  a keen 
controversy  is  being  carried  on  in  the  horticultural  journals  as  to  the  merits 
of  what  is  designated  tho  “ extension  system  ” of  vine-culture,  as  compared 
with  tho  “ restrictive  system,”  one  section  of  writers  maintaining  that  tho 
proper  modo  of  cultivation,  where  long-continued  vigour  and  fruiifulness  are 
desired,  is  to  allow  one  vino  to  develop  and  extend  till  it  has  filled  tho  house 
with  bearing-wood.  Another  section  as  confidently  maintain  that  vines  can 
be  kept  in  perfect  health  and  vigour  sufficiently  long  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses on  tho  “ restrictive  system”  of  culture — meaning  by  that  a system 
which  only  supposes  one  or  two  bearing-rods  to  be  trained  from  each  vine, 
and  where  the  method  of  pruning  is  what  is  called  the  close-cutting  system, 
where  tho  now  wood  is  all  cut  back  to  one  eye  at  the  base  of  each  lateral. 
Thus  a question  of  such  importance  is  raised  that  I do  not  feel  justified  in 
passing  it  by,  apart  from  which  I have  been  asked  my  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  two  systems  by  numerous  correspondents.  These  circumstances  com- 
bined have  determined  me  to  devote  a chapter  to  discussing  the  subject, 
believing,  as  I do,  that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  is  said  by  the  advocates 
of  both  sides  of  tho  question,  as  there  generally  is  when  sensible  men  discuss 
questions  of  this  character.  I may  here  remark  that  tho  question  is  by  no 
means  a new  one  to  me  ; more  than  twenty  years  ago  I frequently  discussed 
it  with  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Kay,  of  Finchley.  Theoretically,  it  must  at  once 
be  admitted  that  the  one-vine  or  “ extension  ” system  stands  on  vantage- 
ground.  No  one  can  deny  that  a tree  which  is  largely  developed,  with  its 
roots  ranging  over  what  I may  term  an  extensive  pasture  field,  is  likely  to 
maintain  it s health  and  vigour  for  a much  greater  length  of  time  than  one 
that  is  by  the  force  of  circumstances  restricted  in  its  growth.  But  there  are 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  former  mode  of 
culture.  In  the  first  place,  all  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  vine  is 
what  may  be  termed  a rambling  rooter.  If  the  border  is  not  carefully  made, 
and  of  such  materials  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  a numerous  progeny  of 
fine  branching  fibry  roots,  the  width  of  any  ordinary  vine-border  will  soon  be 
traversed  by  them.  This  takes  place  even  when  the  “restrictive  system”  is 
adopted,  and  it  will  take  place  with  infinitely  greater  rapidity  under  the 
other.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  roots  have  been  walled  in  ; but  this  only 
aggravates  the  evil,  for  the  moment  the  roots  touch  the  wall,  they  descend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  border,  where  they  are  far  from  the  genial  influences  of  heat 
and  air. 

Another  objection  brought  against  this  system  is,  that  one  vine  takes  much 
longer  to  furnish  a house  with  fruit  than  a number  do  ; hut  this  can  he  met 
by  planting  supernumeraries,  to  be  removed  as  the  permanent  one  advances. 

A third  objection  is,  that  variety  of  grapes  is  desirable  in  a vinery,  and  that 
this  cannot  be  had  where  only  one  vine  is  grown.  Grafting  or  inarching  will 
meet  this  objection  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  many  delicate  sorts  of  vines 
grow  better  on  other  than  their  own  roots. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  only  serious  objection  to  the  one- vine  system  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a border  of  sufficient  scope  for  the  roots  of  a vine  of 
such  proportions  as  will  fill  a good-sized  vinery  with  fruit-bearing  wood  ; 
but  where  such  can  he  had,  I fully  approve  of  the  “ extension  system,”  and 
will  now  proceed  to  give  a detailed  account  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful examples  of  it  known  to  me,  and  with  the  origin  of  which  I had  some 
connexion. 

In  the  year  1838  I became  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Kay,  of 
Finchley,  near  London,  and  up  to  the  date  of  his  melancholy  death  I con- 
tinued to  discuss  with  him,  verbally  and  by  letter,  every  question  that  bore 
on  the  culture  of  the  vine.  He  always  maintained  the  great  importance 
of  what  he  called  “carrying  a large  amount  of  foliage  in  the  vine”  as  the 
only  sure  way  of  keeping  up  its  stamina,  and  acted  on  this  himself.  I used 
to  reply,  that  practically  it  was  not  expedient  to  allow  more  than  two  leaves 
to  grow  beyond  the  bunch.  This,  with  the  sub-laterals  stopped  at  one  leaf, 
I considered  sufficient,  and  pointed  to  the  example  of  the  houses  at  Oakhill, 
near  Barnet,  then  and  for  twenty  years  so  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Davis,  who 
produced  splendid  crops  of  grapes,  ripe  in  M arch  and  April,  for  many  years 
in  succession  from  the  same  vines,  and  which  he  pruned  to  one  eye,  and  left 
only  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  I thought  the  system  I adopted,  of  leaving 
two  leaves,  sufficient ; Mr.  Kay  thought  otherwise,  and  left  from  four  to 
five.  Carrying  his  ideas  still  farther,  he  said  he  believed  that  better  still 
would  he  the  plan  of  planting  only  one  vine  in  a large  house.  This  I urged 
him  to  do,  and  in  1855  he  built  a span-roofed  house  89  feet  long,  16  feet 
wide,  and  9 feet  6 inches  in  height  to  the  apex.  In  this  house  he  planted  a 
single  Black  Hamburg  Vine  in  March  1856,  the  roots  all  outside,  and  the 
border  prepared  89  feet  in  length  by  15  broad.  Beyond  this  border  are 
the  borders  of  other  houses,  giving  it  scope  for  its  roots  little  if  at  all  under 
a quarter  of  an  acre.  The  vine  is  trained  with  a leading  stem  from  the 
centre  of  the  north  side  wall  up  to  the  apex,  and  down  to  the  south  wall,  for 
the  house  runs  east  and  west.  From  this  main  stem  five  laterals  are  trained 
towards  each  end  of  the  house — one  at  the  apex,  the  others  equidistant 
between  the  apex  and  the  walls.  The  last  time  I saw  it  in  company  with 
Mr.  Kay  was  in  1862.  I saw  it  again  in  1864,  when  it  had  a full  crop  of 
excellent  grapes,  weighing,  as  I have  since  learned,  4761bs.  In  1865  it  bore 
4001bs.  of  grapes  ; in  1866,  three  hundred  bunches,  some  of  them  weighing 
5 lbs.  It  took  seven  years  to  furnish  the  house  with  bearing-wood.  The 
girth  of  the  stem  where  it  enters  the  house  is  at  this  date,  May  1867, 
14  inches.  Mr.  Osborne,  an  old  pupil  of  Mr.  Kay’s,  has  ably  carried  out 
his  preceptor’s  mode  of  managing  this  noble  vine ; and  I trust  it  may  long 
remain  in  robust  health,  a fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had 
few  equals  as  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  the  vine,  and  one  who  stands 
alone  as  having  built  a large  house  and  planted  it  with  a single  vine  to 
test  a theory  which  some  wi  iter3  of  tho  present  day  are  starting  as  a new  one 

Having  thus  placed  the  “extension’’  or  one-vine  system  before  my  readers 
in  the  light  in  which  I have  long  viewed  it,  I will,  as  briefly  as  the  subject, 
will  admit  of,  take  a review  of  what  is  said  against  the  “restrictive”  or 
many-vine  system.  The  opponents  of  this  latter  system  of  vine  culture  take 
their  key-note  from  Mr.  Cannell,  nurseryman,  Woolwich,  who  when  gardener 
at  Portnall  Park  was  so  unsuccessful  as  a vine  cultivator  that  he  has 
chronicled  the  death  of  all  the  vines  he  then  had  charge  of,  after  passing 
through  nine  stages  of  decadence,  which  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  has  com- 
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pared  to  Shakspeare’s  seven  ages  of  man,  and  described  in  very  pood  verse  in 
the  Nottingham  Guardian  of  March  15th,  1867.  Mr  Cannell’s  vines,  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  died  ; but  I am  quite  certain  he  is  in  error  when  be 
attributes  their  death  to  the  “restrictive”  or  one-rod  system.  I know  many 
very  old  vines  that  have  been  cultivated  on  the  “ restrict  ve  system,”  and 
that  have  continued  in  perfect  health  for  many  years.  At  Oakhill,  near 
London,  Mr.  Dowrling  planted  a number  of  vineries  forty  years  ago ; I became 
acquainted  with  them  in  1837,  and  for  twenty  subsequent  years  Mr.  Davis, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Dowding,  produced  the  most  regular  and  finest  crops  of 
grapes  in  the  kingdom  from  these  same  vines ; yet  they  maintained  their 
health,  vigour,  and  fruitfulness.  They  were  planted  one  vine  to  each  rafer, 
and  the  system  of  pruning  was  the  “ close-cutting  ” one,  by  which  only  one 
eye  was  left  at  the  base  of  each  lateral. 

There  is  an  old  vine  referred  to  in  this  work,  at  'Wroth am  Park,  which  is 
eighty  years  old,  and  has  all  along  been  cultivated  on  the  “ restrictive  system,” 
for  it  only  clothes  two  rafters;  yet  I learn  from  Mr.  Edlington,  who  now  has 
charge  of  it,  that  it  is  in  as  full  health  and  vigour  as  any  of  the  younger  vines, 
and  hears  equally  fine  fruit,  and  has  a stem  1 foot  7 inches  in  girth.  True,  the 
border  it  grows  in  has  been  once  renewed  in  the  time.  In  regard  to  this  old 
vine.  I make  the  following  extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  Edlington,  just  to 
hand.  He  writes,  “ The  old  Hamburgh  produce  fruit  equal  to  the  other  and 
younger  vines  in  the  same  house.  Last  year  they  were  truly  magnificent, 
surpassing  all  other  grapes  on  the  place.” 

I might  go  on  multiplying  instances  to  prove  that  vines  neither  become 
unfruitful  nor  dieoff  in  nine  years,  as  Mr.  Cannell’s  did,  because  th^y  are  not 
allowed  to  extend  the  area  of  their  foliage  annually,  but  I think  such  un- 
necessary. The  fact  is,  that  the  vine  is  a very  docile  plant ; and  if  its  foliage 
is  kept  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  if  over  cropping  is  avoided,  and  the 
wood  well  ripened — if  the  border  is  made  of  moderately  good  materials,  and 
the  drainage  sufficient,  the  vine  will  continue  in  health  and  vigour  for  fifty 
years  under  any  of  those  systems  of  pruning  and  training  that  are  practised 
by  gardeners  of  intelligence,  whether  that  be  the  “ restrictive  ” and  close- 
pruning  system,  or  the  “extension  ” and  long-spur  system. 

I therefore  close  this  chapter  as  I began  it,  by  saying,  that  there  is  much 
truth  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  have  circumscribed  borders,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  I would  plant  a vine  to  every  6 feet  run  of  a vinery,  and  grow  two  rods 
from  each  plant.  This  would  give  such  vigour  to  the  root  as  would  react  on 
the  branches  in  such  a way  as  to  yield  both  good  bunches  and  berries,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  a border  20  or  30  feet  wide  would  afford  them  sustenance 
for  many  years. 

Where  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  roots  to  run  unchecked  and  uninjured 
for  150  or  200  feet,  then  by  all  means  adopt  the  one-vine  or  “ extension  ” 
system,  inarching  or  grafting  on  to  this  patriarch  all  the  varieties  required. 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  AUGUST  24. 
Hftrijen  ®arben  antr  JFrame  ffirounb. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  winter  stock  sown  last  month  will  now  be 
comiog  forward  for  planting  out.  Where  onions  have  been  cleared  off 
is  generally  the  best  place  for  cabbages  for  spring  use,  because  the 
ground,  having  been  well  manured  for  the  onions,  is  in  good  heart,  and 
yet  so  far  relieved  of  manure  by  the  onions,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  a rank 
growth,  such  as  will  cause  the  plants  to  suffer  from  frost.  Plant  out  as 
spaces  become  vacant,  first  digging  deep,  aod  leaving  the  surface  rough. 
The  planting,  however,  must  be  firm,  and  damp  weather  should  be 
chosen  for  it.  It  is  too  late  now  to  sow  any  more  winter  greens  or 
onions;  and  if  the  stock  is  short,  it  will  be  better  to  get  a tupply  of 
plants  than  waste  time  and  patience  in  sowing.  Thin  winter  spinach 
to  six  inches  from  plant  to  plant;  thin  the  rows  of  lettuce  that  are  to 
Stand  the  winter,  but  not  severely,  because  in  the  event  of  severe  frosts 
the  plants  protect  each  other  if  somewhat  close  together.  On  the  same 
principle,  broccoli  and  cauliflowers  left  to  risk  it  in  the  open  ground 
should  be  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  apart  each,  and  the  ground  for 
them  should  not  at  this  season  be  very  rich,  or  they  may  suffer  in 
severe  weather.  Earth-up  celery  in  dry  weather,  but  if  not  well  grown 
give  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  and  postpone  the  earthing-up  till  the  plants 
have  made  good  substance.  This  is  the  best  time  to  form  new  beds  of 
horseradish,  the  crowns  to  be  planted  fifteen  inches  deep  and  six  inches 
apart,  in  very  rich  and  well-trencbed  soil.  Continue  to  sow  saladings, 
and  gather  seeds  as  fast  as  they  ripen.  Potatoes  to  be  taken  up  as  the 
tops  wither  ; carrots  and  beetroot  may  remain  till  the  frost  cuts  off  the 
foliage,  and  no  longer,  but  parsnips  may  be  left  in  the  ground,  trenched 
out  as  wanted  for  use,  unless  the  ground  is  required,  in  which  case 
Store  them  in  sand. 

Celery  to  be  earthed-up  only  when  it  has  grown  to  its  full  size.  It 
requires  five  weeks  to  blanch  it,  and  it  grows  but  little  after  the  earthing. 

CueuMBKns  are  mostly  beginning  to  fail  now,  or  will  shortly,  so  those 
who  want  a succession  of  fruit  must  be  on  the  alert.  Sow  or  strike  cut- 
tings, the  latter  to  be  preferred,  and  get  ready  to  make  up  new  beds.  Old 
plants  still  in  vigour  must  have  the  help  of  linings,  and  bo  covered  with 
mats  at  night.  Beware  of  mildew  ; if  it  once  appears  remove  the  affected 
leases,  and  give  tho  plants  a sprinkling  of  sulphur. 

Tomatoes  will  ripen  well  while  this  weather  lasts,  but  in  csro  of  a 
change  to  chilly  weather,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the 
fruit  is  fully  grown  it  may  be  ripened  on  a shelf  in  tho  greenhouse,  if 
out  with  some  portion  of  stem  attached. 

JFlotorr  CTintbur 

Floweb  Garden.— Tlemove  decayed  flower-stems,  and  keep  tho  borders 
ole.tr  of  weeds,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  as  much  as  possible.  Plant 
out  pinks  and  carnations,  and  rooted  cuttings  of  herbaoeous  plants.  The 
beds  of  seedlings  must  be  looked  over  and  thinned,  and  the  thinnings 
planted  in  fresh  pots  of  newly. dug  and  firrnly-troddon  ground.  This 
month  commences  the  season  for  planting  bulbs.  The  first  lot  of  hya- 
cinths and  tulips  should  at  once  be  got  into  pots,  and  plunged  in  rotten 
tan  or  coarse  sand,  so  as  to  quite  bury  them,  and  keep  them  only  mode- 
rately moist,  and  as  muoh  as  possible  free  from  the  aolion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, to  aa  to  induce  a root  notion  before  tbo  foliage  is  produoed. 


Hyacinths  may  also  be  planted  in  beds  and  borders,  but  tulips  shonld 
not  ho  put  into  the  open  ground  till  next  month.  A very  effective  way 
of  using  hyacinths  is  to  pnt  them  in  patches  of  seven  — one  in  the 
middle  and  six  round  it— every  separate  patch  to  be  of  a different  colour. 
Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  may  still  be  taken  freely,  but  there  should  be 
no  delay,  or  they  may  not  be  well  rooted  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 
This  and  nr  xt  month  are  the  best  times  for  striking  calceolarias.  Take 
off  the  young  shoots  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  stool,  and  put  them 
pretty  close  together  in  five  inch  pot«,  well  drained,  and  fided  up  to 
near  the  rim  with  a mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  equal  parts,  and 
half  an  inch  of  pure  sand  on  the  surface.  China  ro«es  may  also  be 
S' ruck  now  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  and  they  do  safest  under  hand- 
glasses. A second  bloom,  to  last  till  Christmas,  may  be  obtained  from 
fuchsias  by  cutting  in  the  young  wood,  and  giving  the  plants  a little  heat 
to  start  them  afresh.  Geraniums  struck  early  in  the  summer  will  now  be 
coming  into  bloom  to  keep  the  greenhouse  gay  all  the  winter. 

Annuals,  to  bloom  early  next  season,  should  be  sown  at  once  on  hard 
ground,  in  a dry  position  ; if  elevated  above  the  general  level,  all  the  better. 
The  following  are  the  best  leading  sorts  to  sow  now,  to  be  transplanted  in 
March,  to  bloom  in  clumps  or  masses,  when  the  bloom  will  be  much  finer 
as  well  as  earlier  than  from  spring-sown  seeds  : Calliopsis,  Clarkia,  Col- 
linsia,  Convolvulus  minor,  Godetia,  Eschohzia,  Hibiscus,  Iberis  Kermesina, 
Jacobea,  Larkspur,  Lnpinus,  Nemophila,  Nolana,  Poppy  (dwarf  French), 
Schizanthus  (dwarf),  Silene  rubella  and  armeria,  Viscaria  oculata,  Venus’s 
Looking-glass. 

Bulbs  to  be  procured  at  once,  and  potted  or  planted  as  required.  Bulbs 
to  be  planted  in  borders  now  occupied  with  flowers  may  be  started  in  re- 
serve beds,  on  moss  or  leaf-mould,  or  in  clumps  in  rich  sandy  compost. 
When  the  borders  are  cleared  they  can  be  transplanted  without  injury  to 
the  roots,  and  the  bloom  will  be  finer  than  by  delaying  the  planting  till 
the  end  of  October  or  November.  Crocuses  that  have  got  mixed  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Remove  them  at  once  to  a reserve  bed  of  rich 
sandy  soil  ; there  let  them  bloom,  and  then  separate  them,  and  plant 
while  in  flower  in  the  places  they  are  to  occupy  permanently. 

Chrysanthemums. — Cuttings  of  pompones  put  in  now,  and  rooted  quickly 
on  a gentle  dung-heat,  will  make  nice  little  plants  tobloom  at  Christmas  in 
the  house.  They  must  not  be  stopped  at  all,  and  have  a rich  soil  to  grow  in. 
Short  cuttings  shonld  be  taken,  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  use 
sticks  to  support  them.  Look  over  all  large  specimens,  whether  in  pots  or 
borders,  and  tie  out  securely  to  make  them  safe  against  storms. 

Intermediate  Stocks  to  be  potted  in  thumbs  singly,  and  kept  shaded  till 
they  make  fresh  roots.  Sow  Queens,  Intermediates,  and  Bromptons;  the 
soil  to  be  a sound  turfy  loam,  without  dung;  manure  will  make  them  too 
sappy  to  stand  the  winter  well,  but  a poor  soil  will  be  likely  to  cause  a large 
proportion  of  single  flowers. 

Pansies  to  be  propagated  now  in  quantity  for  planting  out  in  October,  and 
to  pot  for  early  blooming  in  pits  in  spring.  Those  lately  struck  to  be  planted 
out  in  beds  of  turfy  loam,  with  a liberal  admixture  of  sand  and  charred  rub- 
bish, but  very  little  animal  manure. 

R ires  layered  now,  and  left  undisturbed  till  April  next,  will  then  be  found 
well  rooted,  and  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  for  bloom  the  following  autumn. 
Roses  lately  budded  to  have  theties  loosened.  Where  budshavefailed, others 
may  be  inserted  either  on  the  stems  of  young  stocks  or  on  suitable  shoots 
lower  down  than  those  previously  worked.  Prune  pillar  roses,  so  as  to  re- 
move a moderate  amount  of  both  old  and  young  wood  ; that  left  to  be  its  full 
length, and  at  such  regular  distances  that  there  will  be  good  symmetrical 
heads  next  season.  Short  cuttings  of  Chinas  and  Perpetuals  will  root  now 
in  the  open  ground  under  glasses. 

Auriculas  may  be  increased  now  from  offsets  ; if  rooted,  all  the  better; 
if  not  rooted,  put  them  round  the  sides  of  pots,  and  they  will  soon  strike. 
Auriculas  not  yet  repotted  must  be  attended  to  without  delay,  to  ensure  new 
roots  before  the  temperature  declines. 

Border  Plants  of  questionable  hardiness  to  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  potted,  or  at  least  one  or  two  of  a kind  to  propagate  from, 
and  prevent  entire  loss.  Choice  Pentstemons,  Rudbeckias,  <fcc.,  are  some- 
times cleared  off  during  winter.  The  potting  of  one  of  eaoh  will  at  least 
ensure  the  saving  of  the  variety. 

Carnations  and  Piootees,  from  layers,  to  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  well 
rooted,  and  cuttings  taken  at  onoe  of  all  good  seedliDg  Dianthus  in  the 
borders.  Where  the  propagation  of  camatious  has  been  delayed,  they  may 
be  increased  by  cuttings  under  bell-glasses,  but  when  raised  so  late  they 
must  not  be  expected  to  bloom  next  season. 

Hollyhocks  to  be  propagated  at  once.  The  shoots  that  rise  at  the  base 
of  the  flower-stem  are  to  be  put  in  as  cuttings  round  the  sides  of  pots. 

Violets  may  be  taken  up  from  the  borders,  and  potted  in  a mixture  of 
rotten  turf,  rotten  dung,  charred  rubbish,  and  road-sand,  equal  parts,  for 
early  bloom.  In  taking  them  up,  do  not  break  the  root  more  than  can 
be  helped,  and  have  good  balls  to  eaoh  patoh.  Shallow  pans  of  seven 
inches  wide  suit  them  better  than  pots.  Put  them  in  a frame,  sprinkle 
and  shade,  and  give  very  little  air  for  a fortnight ; then  let  them  be  ex- 
posed to  all  weathers  till  the  end  of  Ootober;  after  whioh  give  them  frame 
culture. 

Improvements  and  Seasonal  Work. — Now  that  the  season  is  nearly 
over,  it  is  well  to  make  a review  of  plans,  stock,  and  appliances,  with  a 
view  to  improvements  and  economy.  While  the  foliage  remains  ou  the 
trees,  errors  in  planting  may  be  noted  down  for  remedy,  and  the  best 
places  chosen  for  all  shrubs  and  trees  it  is  intended  to  plant  this  fall  or 
next  spring.  The  autumn  hues,  which  increase  and  deepen  ns  the  flowers 
depart,  give  quite  a peculiar  interest  and  beauty  to  plantations  and  shrub- 
beries ; and  in  all  arrangements  in  regard  to  planting  the  autumnal  effcots 
of  contrasted  tints  of  foliage  should  be  considered,  and  for  the  next  two 
months  we  have  every  opportunity  of  observing  how  much  variety  and  how 
many  charming  effects  may  be  obtained  by  a judicious  assortment  and 
grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  regard  to  bedding  plants,  the  most 
accurate  estimates  may  be  formed  rr  to  the  suitableness  of  the  kinds 
which  have  been  used  this  season  for  soil  and  climate  and  local  circum- 
stances, ns  well  also  ns  to  blendings  and  oontrnslings  of  oolour,  and  tho 
methods  adopted  in  planting  tho  beds.  Where  stock  is  wholly  or  partially 
raised  at  home,  the  gnrdener  should  now  have  a tolerably  accurate  idea  of 
the  varieties  nnd  quantities  required  for  next  season,  that  sufficient  of  each 
may  be  scoured,  and  no  more  t for  to  be  burdened  with  t wice  or  thrice  ns 
many  geraniums,  verbenas,  <fco.,  as  are  likely  to  be  wanted  in  na  bad,  or 
perhaps  worse,  than  having  too  few.  Whatever  alterations  are  to  be  mado 
in  garden  plana,  too,  should  be  definitely  determined  at  onoe,  so  that  the 
ground  may  be  tranohed  up,  and  deciduous  trees  got  into  their  quarters 
boforc  the  oarth  begins  to  oool,  and  walks,  excavations,  fico.,  mado  before 
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unfavourable  weather  begins  to  interfere  with  Rtich  operation*.  Delay  is 
a more  frequent  cauiio  of  failuro  in  every  department  of  gardening  than 
all  othera  put  together.  Tree*  planted  in  spring  never  do  ao  well  the 
next  season  ns  those  got  in  in  autumn;  rotation  orops  of  all  kinds  do 
belter  on  ground  that  has  been  ridged  up  betimea,  and  exposed  to  the 
autumn  rains  and  winter  frosts;  for  the  deluging  rains  with  which  our 
winter  usually  commences  are  as  fertilizing  as  manure,  nnd  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  trenching  over  all  unoccupied  plots,  and  getting  the  ground 
everywhere  into  order. 

JFrutt  OTinthrn  nub  (Drchnrtr  Bouse. 

Strawberries  to  be  foroed  should  now  he  strong  in  pots;  shift  them  to 
pots  two  sizes  larger,  using  a rich  firm  soil  well  rammed  in,  and  after 
potting  keep  them  close  in  frames  for  a week;  then  sot  them  out  on  coal- 
ashes,  and  keep  well  watered. 

Olirrrnliousc  nnb  CTonsrrbntorn. 

Greenhouse. — Tt  is  most  important  to  have  the  growth  of  all  hard- 
wooded  plants  well  ripened  while  there  is  plenty  of  sun-heat.  If  any 
subjects  requiring  to  be  repotted  have  been  negleoted,  there  must  be  no 
time  lost  to  give  them  a shift  to  enable  them  to  make  new  roots  before 
winter  sets  in.  A border  under  a south  wall  is  a good  place  for  plants  that 
require  to  be  well  roasted  before  being  housed.  Redding  plants  should  be 
got  into  small  pots  as  fast  as  they  make  good  roots  in  the  borders,  or  can 
be  spared  from  the  decorative  grounds,  if  worth  keeping.  Petunias, 
verbenas,  and  tropseolums  come  so  readily  from  spring  cuttings,  and  make 
as  good  plants  as  from  autumn  cuttings,  that  it  is  waste  of  glass  to  keep 
aDy  large  stock  of  cuttings  through  the  winter.  Keep  the  houses  gay  with 
balsams,  cockscombs,  fuchsias,  liliums,  gladioli,  coleus,  amaranthns  bicolor, 
heliotropes,  and  plants  with  fine  foliage.  Wherever  worm-casts  are  seen 
in  pots,  turn  out  the  balls,  and  tbe  worms  oan  then  be  picked  out  with  a 
stick.  Sometimes  a dose  of  manure-water  will  cause  the  worms  to  struggle 
up  to  the  surface.  Plants  in  conservatory  borders  which  are  now  past 
their  best  to  be  taken  up,  and  if  worth  keeping  pot  them,  and  place  on 
bottom-heat  for  eight  or  ten  days,  as  they  will  winter  better  if  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots.  Winter-flowering  begonias  to  have  a good  shift  in  a compost 
of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Pot  off  a lot  of  bulbs  at  once  for  early 
bloom,  and  plunge  them  in  coal-ashes,  and  give  very  little  water.  Keep 
all  houses  open  as  much  as  will  be  safe;  house  tender  subjects  that  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  wind  and  rain.  Pot  a few  bulbs  for  early  bloom. 
Ornithogalum,  Ixia,  and  Sparaxis  force  well,  and  Narcissus  bulbocodium 
will  be  useful  if  kept  in  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  for  early  bloom. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  to  be  syringed  frequently,  but  not  so  much 
watered  at  the  root  as  during  previous  months. 

Cinerarias  ought  now  to  be  strong  from  rooted  offsets,  and  some  will 
want  a shift.  Use  good  compost,  moderately  sandy,  and  plenty  of  drainage. 

Calceolarias  should  now  be  propagated  in  quantities.  A bed  in  a frame 
is  preferable  to  pans  and  pots,  as  they  can  be  lifted  out  for  planting  with 
good  balls,  and  are  not  so  likely  to  die  off  as  those  wintered  in  pots. 

Pelargoniums. — If  the  weather  is  cold  or  wet,  house  the  plants  a little 
earlier  than  usual,  but  with  air  left  on  night  and  day  for  the  first  week. 

Mildew  will  show  itself  in  all  close  damp  places  now,  and  do  incalculable 
mischief  if  not  checked.  Sulphur  dustings  are  the  best  remedy,  but  fresh 
air  and  cleanliness  will  do  much  to  prevent  it. 

Stobe  anb  ©rchltt  House. 

Stove. — Plants  in  free  growth  must  be  moderately  well  ventilated,  so  as 
to  induce  a stocky  habit,  and  prevent  tbe  formation  of  soft  sappy  wood, 
which  will  probably  not  ripen  well.  Remove  shadings  as  much  as  will  be 
safe,  and  place  subjects  that  are  going  to  rest  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house.  See  that  all  the  winter-flowering  plants  are  sufficiently  potted,  and 
any  that  are  potbound,  and  must  not  be  checked  by  a shift,  mulch  with 
sheep’s  duog,  or  assist  by  means  of  liquid  manure.  Plants  with  orna- 
mental foliage  will  be  useful  now  that  flowers  are  scarce.  In  giving  water, 
take  care  to  avoid  a chill,  and  in  every  case  see  that  the  drainage  is  perfect, 
as  there  is  time  now  to  repair  any  small  mischief  before  winter.  As  the 
month  advances,  let  the  heat  of  tbe  house  decline,  and  generally  use  as 
little  fire,  heat  as  possible,  especially  where  the  stock  consists  chiefly  of 
plants  that  will  be  at  rest  all  winter.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  soft-leaved  plants  do  not  get  affected  with  mildew.  A few  tropseolums 
struck  now  will  be  useful  in  the  stove  for  winter  blooms,  and  many  ordinary 
garden  subjects  may  be  turned  to  account  for  decoration  by  getting  young 
plants  forward,  and  giving  them  a liberal  shift  before  taking  them  into  the 
house.  Amaryllises  should  be  looked  over,  and  a few  potted  and  put  into 
a tan-bed. 

JForctng  ^ft. 

Melons  must  have  aid  from  bottom  heat,  or  the  fruit  will  drop,  and  that 
now  ripening  will  have  no  flavour.  Keep  the  vines  regular  and  thin,  and 
shut  up  early.  If  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  fruit  to  ripen,  the  following 
plan  may  be  adopted : Cut  the  fruit  with  as  much  stalk  attached  as 
possible  ; place  them  on  shallow  cups  or  any  convenient  vessels,  with  about 
a glass  of  wine  in  the  vessel,  and  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  dipping  into  it. 
The  hottest  part  of  a lean-to  house  will  be  the  proper  place  to  ripen  them 
off;  tbe  wine  will  be  absorbed,  and  ths  flavour  ef  the  flesh  improved;  and 
a few  days’  sunshine  will  ripen  them  perfect'y. 

Peaches  to  have  as  much  air  as  possible,  therefore  remove  any  subjects 
that  require  to  be  kept  closer,  iD  order  to  admit  a thorough  draught  among 
the  trees,  and  if  the  lights  can  be  taken  off  all  the  better.  If  the  wood  is 
not  well  ripened  now,  it  never  will  be,  and  advantage  must  be  taken  of  fine 
weather  to  make  sure  of  it. 

Vines  forced  early  will  now  be  disposed  to  break.  Let  them  have  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  not  higher,  till  the  leaves  are  developed.  Shade 
the  fruit  that  is  to  hang  any  length  of  time,  and  keep  a sharp  look-out  for 
vermin. 


Absence  or  Mind. — A gentleman,  after  noting  the  state  of  the  weather 
previous  to  going  to  bed,  hung  his  thermometer,  as  he  supposed,  outside 
of  his  dormitory  window.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  a policeman,  who  informed  bim  that  a gold  watch  was  hanging 
outside  of  tbe  window,  and  advising  him  to  take  it  in.  He  had  placed  the 
thermometer  under  his  pillow,  and  hung  his  watch  out  of  doors.  It  is 
related  of  a Scotch  Professor  that  he  was  one  day  crossing  the  road,  and 
accidentally  stumbled  against  a cow.  In  his  confusion  he  lifted  his  hataod 
said,  “ I beg  your  pardon,  madam.  A few  days  after  he  unfortunately 
bounced  up  against  a lady,  and  remembering  his  former  adventure,  6aid 
“ Is  that  you  again,  you  brute  P’ 


fUtfvsture* 

Le  Canna,  ion  TTiitoire,  in  Culture,  par  E.  Citate  Pit,*.  Paris : 9,  Rna 
Cassette. — This  little  brochure  on  the  history  and  cultivation  of  the  Ganna 
will  bn  found  iritnresting  nnd  valuable,  nnd  in  every  sense  a hnndv  hook  on 
the  subjpot.  Every  branch  of  cultivation  is  treated  of,  and  there  is  a 
onpious  list  of  species  and  varieties.  The  historical  notes  on  the  intro- 
duction of  species  and  the  sources  of  varieties  (pp.  32  to  36)  during  the 
period  1848  to  1800),  are  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  hybridizers 
and  cultivators  Generally. 

Dicks' i Shakspere.  Complete  Edition.  Dick0,  313,  Strand. — This  is  the 
“Shilling  Shakspere,"  a small  ooiavo  volume,  an  inch  and  a half  thick, 
weighing  21nz.,  and  comprising  over  1,000  pages  of  letterpresv,  of  far 
better  quality  than  we  should  have  supposed  possible  for  the  money.  It  ia 
a curiosity  for  such  as  already  possess  good  editions  of  Shakspere,  hut  to 
the  poor  but  ambitious  artizan,  to  the  youth  hungering  and  thirsting  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  poet,  this  edition  is  a boon 
of  far  greater  value  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  for  in  truth  it  has  a 
national  value  and  importance.  Nor  is  it  to  be  despised  as  a cheap  port- 
manteau edition  for  folks  who  cannot  comfortably  travel  without  Shakspere 
for  a companion  ; and  a few  shillings  might  be  worse  spent  than  in  binding 
a copy  of  this  edition  for  rough  uses  and  carrying  about.  It  happened 
strangely  that,  on  first  opening  the  volume,  we  lighted  purely  by  accident 
on  the  following  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (act  ii.  sc.  2),  which  we  tran- 
scribe, in  the  hope  it  may  delight  many  readers  as  it  has  delighted  us, 
with  a delight  mixed  with  surprise,  and  confirming  the  opinion  now  gene- 
rally prevailing,  that  Shakspere  is  a perpetual  astonishment,  for  his  best- 
known  passages  never  lose  their  freshness,  and  with  use  and  wont  augment 
rather  than  diminish  in  beauty  and  power.  For  such  of  our  readers  who 
do  not  enter  into  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  present  the  following  as  a 
sample  of  the  author’s  style,  and  as  proving  that  William  Shakspere  was 
really  a clever  man  : — 

Enter  Friar  Lauaescr,  with  a basket. 

Fri.  The  grey-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 

Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 

And  fleeted  darkness,  like  a drunkard  reels 
From  fortli  day’s  pathway,  made  by  Titan's  wheels : 

Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 

The  day  to  cheer  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 

I must  up-fill  this  osier  cage  of  ours. 

With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious  juiced  flowers, 

The  earth,  that's  nature’s  mother,  is  her  tomb; 

What  is  hsr  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb  : 

And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find ; 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities  : 

For  nought  so  vile,  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  tive  ; 

Nor  aught  so  good  but.  strained  from  that  fair  use, 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse ; 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice, being  misapplied: 

And  vice  sometime’s  bv  action  digniQed. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med’eine  power; 

For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each  part ; 

Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 

Two  such  opposed  foes  encamp  them  sti  1 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will; 

And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 

Full  soon  the  canker,;death(eats  up  that  plant. 


UNFERTILE  BLOSSOMS  ON  DWARF  PEAR  TREES. 

By  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton. 

About  one  year  ago  I called  attention  to  tbe  unfertile  character  of  the 
blossoms  on  certain  pear-trees,  which  annually  exhibit  a great  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  yet  produce  but  little,  if  any,  fruit.  I inquired  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  barrenness  of  the  blossoms,  and  suggested  that  the  botanical 
structure  of  tbe  flowers  ought  to  be  examined  by  competent  persons,  in 
order  to  ascertain  wherein  they  are  defective.  The  particular  variety  of 
the  pear  to  which  attention  was  called  as  unfruitful,  even  after  being 
covered  with  blossoms,  was  the  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  on  the  Quince 
stock. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  the  proposed  investigation  into  the  botanical 
condition  of  the  blossoms  was  made  about  the  1st  of  May  last,  by  several 
skilful  botanists  on  my  grounds,  and  part  of  the  report  will  now  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public. 

At  the  time  of  the  examination  there  were  several  thousand  Ducbesse 
trees,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  years  old,  in  full  bloom,  in  close  proximity  to 
other  varieties  which  are  not  so  unfertile.  The  Duchesse  trees  were  what 
gardeners  call  “ one  sheet  of  bloom.”  The  opinion  of  all  present  seemed 
to  be,  that  so  much  “ bloom  ” must  be  very  exhaustive. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  James,  botanist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
examined  tbe  flowers  very  carefully  with  strong  leDses,  and  said  they  were 
(as  compared  with  flowers  of  other  varieties)  very  weak  in  their  organiza- 
tion, although  apparently  perfectly  hermaphrodite;  that  the  stigmas  were 
evidently  feeble,  the  pollen  limited  in  quantity,  and  the  entire  flowers  in  a 
low  state  of  vitality. 

The  season  was  very  unfavourable — oold  and  wet — but  the  flowers 
examined  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  seriously  injured. 

A large  quantity  of  the  Duchesse  blossoms  were  examined  very  minutely 
by  Professor  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  microscope,  and  I have  much  pleasure  in  append- 
ing his  very  acute  observations  upon  this  deeply  interesting  subject.  I 
trust  that  pomologists  will  not  let  tbe  matter  stop  here,  but  that  they  will 
discuss  the  best  method  of  avoiding  an  excess  of  weak  flowers  on  fruit- 
trees — or,  rather,  tbe  best  means  of  producing  a proper  quantity  of  strong, 
well-organized,  and  well-developed  fruitful  blossoms. 

professor  wood’s  report. 

I have  examined  the  blossoms  of  the  Duchesse  d’AngoulSmepear.  They 
are  certainly  sexually  perfect,  with  both  the  male  and  female  organs  ap- 
parently normal  to  the  naked  eye;  but  with  the  microscope  I find  both  the 
gynoecium  and  androecium  (to  use  a medical  phrase)  suffering  from  general 
debility.  Thus,  tbe  anther-cells  externally  appear  to  be  well  developed, 
large,  and  finely  formed,  but  they  contain  scarcely  one -third  as  much 
pollen  as  similar  organs  of  more  fruitful  varieties.  It  seems  to  me,  further, 
that  the  pollen  grains  themselves  are  not  so  well  developed,  nor  so  crowded 
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with  granules  or  fovillse.  In  the  same  way  the  female  organs  are  defec- 
tively organised.  For  instance,  the  stigmas  are  not  so  large,  and  the  little 
papillro,  which  secrete  the  so-called  stigmatic  fluid,  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  nor  pronounced  as  in  the  flowers  of  neighbouring  trees. 

In  my  own  mind  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  these  evident  marks 
of  the  want  of  vigorous  sexual  development  have  a deeper  meaning  than 
appears  at  first  glance.  What  if  there  are  comparatively  few  pollen  grains  ? 
Providence  has  so  provided  that  the  great  mass  of  the  pollen  is  superfluous, 
and  ordinarily  is  wasted.  Surely  the  mere  absence  of  a part  of  this  super- 
fluity would  not  produce  the  barrenness  you  complain  of.  It  seems  to  me 
highly  probable  that  the  appreciable  want  of  strength  is  associated  with  a 
similar,  but  less  apparent,  degradation  as  regards  quality  ; and  there  is  a 
consequent  want  of  power  in  the  germinal  matter  both  of  the  pollen  and 
ovary,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  sterility.  If  this  explanation  be  not 
the  correot  one,  I know  of  no  other. 

Having  thus  made  a diagnosis  in  the  case,  the  next  step  is,  if  possible, 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  condition,  so  as  to  remedy  it  if  practicable.  Is 
it  not  probable  that  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  exces- 
sive production  of  blossoms,  which  this  variety  of  pear  is  notoriously  ad- 
dicted to?  Of  all  the  various  life  functions  of  the  plant,  the  process  of 
seed-producing  is,  par  excellence , the  exhaustive  one.  It  is  well  known 
how  it  often  cripples,  or  even  kills,  a previously  vigorous  tree.  Further, 
the  period  during  the  reproductive  process,  the  worst  for  the  plant,  in 
which  it  eats  up  its  life-capital  fastest,  is  that  in  which  the  blossoms  are 
perfected,  the  pollen  shed,  and  the  ovule  impregnated. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obviously  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
duction of  very  highly-vitalized  matter  rspidly  exhausts  both  the  plant  and 
the  animal.  Now  it  is  at  the  period  alluded  to  that  we  have  the  greatest 
elaboration  of  costly  products  in  the  flower.  Not  only  are  the  ovaries, 
with  their  contained  ovules,  and  the  anthers  with  their  myriad  pollen 
grains,  rapidly  developing,  but  the  sepals  and  petals,  with  their  numerous 
oil  glands,  are  aiding  in  the  prodigal  waste  of  the  strength  the  plant,  may- 
hap, has  been  years  in  obtaining.  It  is  readily  seen  that  after  impreg- 
nation, during  the  slow  gradual  production  of  the  fruit  and  seed,  we  have 
no  such  sudden  burst  of  life  activity. 

Again,  at  this  period  there  is,  probably,  the  greatest  loss  of  nitrogenized 
principles  that  occurs  during  the  life  of  the  plant.  When  the  leaves  are 
about  to  die  their  nitrogenized  contents  return  to  the  stem  and  roots, 
showing  the  great  value  to  the  plant  of  these  principles.  The  seeds,  to  be 
sure,  contain  much  nitrogenized  material ; but  then  there  are  compara- 
tively few  of  them  perfected.  Not  so  with  tbe  pollen.  You  can  often  see 
it  almost  making  little  clouds  in  the  air,  or  dusting  thickly  the  Burface  of 
ditches  with  its  countless  granules,  and  each  of  these  is  literally  gorged 
with  the  most  highly  vitalized  nitrogenous  material  the  plant  can  produce. 
Surely,  then,  there  is  evident  cause  for  the  exhaustion  of  flowering, 
especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  rapidity  of  the  process  as 
compared  with  the  length  of  time  through  which  the  seed  is  perfecting. 
That  the  blossoming  is  very  ex  haustive,  that  in  it  are  expended  most 
rapidly  the  life  forces  of  the  plant,  we  have  numerous  proofs.  Thus  the 
effects  of  profuse  flowering  on  very  young  trees  is  well  known. 

Further,  in  the  flower  we  have  a rapid  oxydization  of  carbon,  or,  in  other 
words,  a destruction  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  plant;  which  is  proven 
not  merely  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  the  taking-in  of 
oxygen  by  the  blossoms,  but  by  the  heat  given  off  from  tbe  flowers — an 
indisputable  proof  that  there  is  a more  or  less  rapid  burning  up  of  carbon 
in  the  flowers  themselves,  strengthened  as  it  is  by  the  interesting  results 
of  the  experiments  of  Garreau,  Yrolik,  and  De  Yriese.  Thus,  the  latter 
savans  found  that  the  increase  of  temperature  was  much  more  marked 
when  the  plant-blossom  was  placed  in  oxygen  than  when  it  was  in  the  air, 
and  that  all  evolution  of  heat  ceased  when  it  was  placed  in  nitrogen  or 
carbonic  acid — or,  in  other  words,  when  it  was  deprived  of  oxygen  ; while 
M.  Garreau  showed  that  the  well-known  periodical  increase  and  decrease 
of  temperature  in  the  blossom  was  accompanied  by  a similar  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved. 

The  rapid  absorption  of  cold  water  by  the  root  from  the  soil,  the  constant 
evaporation  from  the  foliage,  the  facility  of  radiation  and  conduction  from 
tbe  wide-spread  open  blossoms,  with  various  co-actingcircumstances,  cause 
so  rapid  a loss  of  heat  from  ordinary  flowers  that  tbe  increase  of  tempera- 
ture is  only  sensible  to  very  delicate  instruments,  such  as  the  thermo- 
electric pile ; but  when  there  is  a mass  of  flowers  on  a dense  spike  or 
spadix,  shut  upas  it  were  in  a spathe,  the  heat  developed  is  more  marked. 
Thus  in  some  tropical  Arums,  a difference  of  10°  or  12°  has  been  noted 
between  the  outer  air  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  flowers. 

To  sum  up,  in  conclusion,  it  seems  most  probable  that  weakness  of  the 
sexual  organs  is  the  cause  of  the  sterility  of  the  Duchesse,  and  that  this 
weakness  is  dependent  upon  excessive  blossoming.  If  this  be  so,  the  in- 
dication is  evidently  to  check  this  excessive  flowering. — American  Gardener's 
Monthly. 

[Readers  of  the  Magazine  have  been  frequently  advised  to  thin  the 
blossom  buds  of  free-flowering  pears.  Many  other  fruits  besides  pears 
would  be  benefited  by  the  process. — Ed.  G.  M.~] 


Cormjponfcetue* 

— ♦ — 

House  for  Winter  Cucumbers. — I have  been  a gentleman’s  gardener, 
and  am  now  a market  gardener  in  a small  town  of  about  5000  inhabitants ; 
and,  with  the  view  of  increasing  my  income,  think  of  erecting  a cuoumber 
house,  as  economically  as  is  consistent  with  utility,  heated  by  hot  water,  to 
grow  cucumbers  in  winter,  having  no  doubt  that  I should  find  sale  for 
them  at  Covent  Garden.  I have  had  great  experience  in  growing  cucum- 
bers in  frames,  hut  not  by  hot  water;  but  I npprehend  I should  have  no 
difficulty.  I think  a house  about  30  feet  long  with  span  roof,  nnd  about 
10  foot  wide,  would  grow  n nice  quantity,  if  properly  constructed  and 
mannged.  I have  no  wall  for  a lean-to.  Will  you  kindly  givo  mo  an  idea 
of  the  size  and  quantity  of  pipe  I should  require,  and  size  and  description 
of  boiler;  and  tbe  best  way  of  having  the  pits  in  tho  cucumber  house; 
and  advise  generally  as  to  tho  sort  of  house  most  likely  to  pay?  Arthur. 

[A  span-roofed  house  is  undoubtedly  tho  best  for  tho  growing  ol  winter 
encumbers,  as  it  furnishes  more  light  than  a lean-to;  but  a house  1(1  feet 
wide,  as  suggested  by  our  correspondent,  is  by  no  means  tho  most  useful 
or  the  most  economical.  As  economy  consistent  with  utility  is  tho 
objeot,  we  should  reduce  tho  width  to  12  foot  clear.  To  obtain  an  nngle 


of  45  degrees  (50  would  be  better)  to  a span-roofed  house  16  feet  wide 
would  require  a much  higher  roof  than  is  desirable  for  cucumbers,  besides 
being  more  expensive.  Moreover,  a width  of  16  feet  is  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  pathway  and  pits  to  hold  the  soil.  In  a width  of  12  feet  we 
have  first  a walk  through  the  centre  of  the  house  3 feet  wide,  with  a 4-inch 
wall  on  each  side ; then  on  each  side  apit  3 feet  in  width,  with  another  4-inch 
wall.  We  have  then  left  a space  of  twelve  inches  between  the  foundation  wall 
and  the  wall  which  forms  the  pit.  But  the  annexed  sketch  will  give  a better 
idea  than  a description,  as  the  position  of  the  pipes  and  that  of  the  soil 
and  rubble  are  shown.  We  prefer  to  have  the  pit  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown  separated  from  the  foundation  walls,  as  it  gives  a better  position 
for  the  pipes  for  top  heat.  Three  pipes  on  each  side  are  shown  for  top 
heat,  and  a flow  and  return  in  each  pit  surrounded  with  rubble  for  bottom 
heat.  Means  should  be  provided  to  admit  front  air  either  by  a small  sash 
or  a boarded  ventilator  on  each  side,  with  the  same  provision  at  the  apex. 
The  pits  will  require  to  be  3 feet  6 inches  deep.  And  as  our  correspondent 
says  nothing  about  a tank  for  bottom  heat,  we  conclude  he  intends  to  use 
rubble.  Of  this  he  will  require  a depth  of  2 feet,  chiefly  over  the  pipes; 
this  will  leave  18  inches  for  the  soil.  The  length  of  the  house  must  be 
decided  by  the  quantity  required  to  be  grown.  A length  of  30  feet  will 
not  furnish  any  great  number  every  week  from  the  first  of  November  to 
the  first  of  March.  It  would  possibly  suffice  for  a town  of  only  5000  in- 
habitants, but  for  Covent  Garden  supply  it  is  another  matter;  on  this 
point,  however,  perhaps  the  less  we  say  the  better.  But  after  the  first 
cost  an  additional  length  of  20  feet  would  not  be  a serious  matter,  as  a 
house  50  feet  long  would  be  heated  with  only  a little  more  labour,  and  not 


Section  of  Cucumber  House. 

much  more  expense  as  to  firing,  than  one  of  30.  For  suoh  a house  we 
should  advise  that  4-inch  pipes  be  used  both  for  top  and  bottom  heat,  and 
that  evaporating  pans  be  used  largely  to  create  moisture  in  the  air.  For  a 
house  30  feet  long  a 27-inch  saddle  boiler  will  do  admirably,  and  the 
saddle  boilers  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  second  to  none.  But  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  that  the  size  of  the  boiler  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  piping.  At  page  478  of  last  year’s  volume,  our  correspondent 
will  find  that  Mr.  Clarke  weDt  fully  into  tbe  subject  of  cucumber  bouses, 
sections  of  which  are  there  given.  He  may  possibly  find  further  infor- 
mation  if  he  reads  the  article  in  question  ; and  as  to  their  cultivation,  the 
article  of  a Kentish  Gardener,  in  the  number  for  August  3rd  of  the  present 
year,  is  so  thoroughly  practical  that  it  canoot  fail  to  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  not  much  experienced  in  growing  cucumbers  in  houses.] 

Inquiries  about  some  Bedding  Plants. — White  Lobelia:  Can  any  of 
your  readers  who  have  grown  the  little  Lobelia  Miss  Murphy  favour  me  with 
the  result  of  their  experience  of  it  in  the  beds  or  borders,  as  I did  not 
secure  my  plants  sufficiently  early  for  me  to  judge  properly  of  its  merits  ? I 
have  some  doubts  about  it  as  an  effective  bedding  plant,  and  should  like  to 
have  them  verified  or  dispersed. — Iresene  Eerbstii  : I noticed  the  failure  of 
this  with  our  Editor,  and  I have  to  record  a similar  fate  of  the  first  planting 
here.  And  the  second  ended  quite  as  abruptly  ; for  after  allowing  a long 
line  to  remain  without  making  any  progress  for  six  weeks,  I became  so  dis- 
gusted with  it  that  I cut  it  up,  and  vowed  I would  never  plant  it  again. 
Some  two  or  three  dozen  plants  standing  in  another  part  of  the  grounds  were 
killed  down  by  frost ; and  those  of  the  second  planting,  although  allowed  to 
remain,  have  made  but  little  progress,  and  the  colour  is  a dirty  sombre  black. 
I should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  is  the  case  generally  this  season. — Cloth-of- 
Gold  Geranium  : With  this  variety  of  Geranium  I am  sadly  diappointed  this 
year.  It  has  made  but  little  growth,  and  the  edges  of  many  of  the  leavos 
have  tho  appearance  of  being  scalded,  for  they  wither  into  tinder.  Is  this  so 
in  other  parts  of  tho  country  ? Hitherto  it  has  been  first  favourite  with  me ; 
but  when  I look  upon  a long  line  of  the  Golden  Chain  wo  have  here,  I am 
obliged  to  adroit  its  superiority  over  Cloth-of-Gold,  and  therefore  rather  re- 
luctantly indorse  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  in  all  ho  has  said  in  favour  of 
old  plants  of  Golden  Chain  (ns  I still  have  some  affection  for  the  other). 
M any  of  tho  plants  hero  of  Golden  Chain  are  six  and  seven  years  old. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


Balsam  or  Balm. — Here  is  a charming  story  ready  to  the  hand  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  : “ The  garden  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  was  thrown 
open  for  the  flower  show  of  tho  window-grown  plants  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  on  Tuesday.  On  this  oooasion  the  flower  show  for 
Christ  Church,  Down  Street,  wns  combined  with  it.  The  display  of  plnnts 
was  very  good,  considering  tho  badness  of  tho  season,  nnd  the  show  was 
crowded  all  the  afternoon  with  the  poor  of  tho  neighbourhood.  The  prizos 
were  distributed  by  Lady  Mildred  Beresford-IIope,  nnd  tho  lion.  Mrs. 
William  Cowpor — two  out  of  a long  list  of  patronesses.  Among  the  prize- 
holders  was  ono  of  the  hospital  nurses  ; nnd  a prize  was  also  adjudged  to 
a balsam  grown  by  n poor  crippled  boy  by  his  hed-sidoin  tho  Pepys  Ward." 
Even  old  I’epys  himself  might  have  been  touched  by  this  simple  recital ! 
S110I1  peeps  into  tno  diaries  of  the  life  ol  the  poor  should  do  good.  Lotus 
hope  our  quotation  of  tho  paragraph  will  benefit  so  excellent  n movement 
as  that  of  " Window-grown  Plant  Shown."—  Fun. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1867. 

The  severe  frosts  of  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  of  May  last 
were  so  marked  in  their  effects  on  vegetation,  that  almost  every 
kind  of  produce  of  the  present  season,  in  lield  and  garden  alike,  is 
reduced  in  quantity  and  deteriorated  in  quality  below  the  average, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  call  those  ungenial  nights  to  remembrance 
while  striving  to  enjoy  the  warmth  with  which  the  harvest  has  been 
favoured.  Ask  the  farmers  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England  about 
potatoes  or  wheat,  and  they  will  say  that  the  May  frosts  did  them 
both  so  much  harm,  the  first  especially,  that  the  total  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  considerably  reduced  below  what  the  early  growth  of  the  plant 
promised.  Many  great  breadths  of  newly-sown  seeds  were  killed 
outright,  the  young  growth  of  forest  trees  was  blackened,  and  the 
orchard  fruits  were  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  trees  are  now  but 
lightly  laden.  But  it  is  in  the  garden  that  the  injury  resulting 
from  frost  at  so  advanced  a period  of  the  year  is  most  plainly  seen. 
Nearly  every  kind  of  hardy  fruit  has  been  scarce,  those  grown  on 
walls  especially  so  ; and  of  the  fruits  yet  to  be  gathered  there  is 
generally  sjpeaking  but  a small  promise,  and  many  of  the  best 
winter  fruits  will  be  scarce  and  dear.  There  are  exceptions  of 
course.  We  write  this  within  view  of  as  pretty  a display  of  out- 
door fruits  as  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  England ; but  we  have  seen 
barren  plum-trees,  barren  pear-trees,  barren  walls,  and  signs  of 
general  failure  in  districts  far  apart,  and  the  cultivators  all  agree 
that  the  May  frosts  did  the  mischief.  In  view  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  we  may  find  in  hornbeam  and  arbor-vitse  hedges,  in  shelter 
of  various  kinds,  and  even  in  perfect  drainage  of  the  soil,  some 
means  of  counteracting  the  evils  incident  to  late  spring  frosts ; but 
the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  experiences  of 
1867  is  that  Glass  is  our  only  trustworthy  shield  against  the 
elements,  our  only  antidote  to  the  rigours  of  this  most  uncertain 
of  climes.  There  is  no  certainty,  and  there  never  will  be  a 
certainty  unless  the  climate  should  alter,  that  when  we  plant  a 
tree  we  shall  ever  see  its  fruit ; there  is  not  a single  day  in  the 
whole  year  but  on  which  frost  is  possible,  and  has  actually 
happened,  in  this  country.  On  many  days  in  the  year  frost  is  of 
little  consequence,  but  perhaps  its  occurrence  at  the  time  when 
fruit-trees  are  in  bloom  is  most  to  be  feared  by  the  cultivator  who 
desires  fruit.  The  severe  frost  which  occurred  in  July,  1863,  and 
which  killed  down  the  brake  on  exposed  commons  and  in  damp 
valleys,  was  but  slightly  hurtful  to  the  fruit  crops,  though  in  many 
places  it  completely  destroyed  the  flowers  of  the  garden.  The 
spring  frosts  are  those  against  which  we  especially  need  to  protect 
our  trees,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  loss  of  one  year’s  crop  in 
any  well  furnished  garden  would  be  the  equivalent  in  value  of  the 
cost  of  the  glass  that  might  have  saved  it. 

Cheap  glass  structures  are  now  obtainable  everywhere.  In  the 
vicinity  of  towns  and  cities  there  are  horticultural  builders  who 
understand  the  requirements  of  the  fruit  cultivator,  and  are  ready 
to  construct  suitable  houses  at  reasonable  rates  of  charge.  The 
admirably  - planned  orchard  houses  of  Messrs.  Hereman  and 
Ormson  have  done  much  towards  the  multiplication  of  our  home- 
grown fruits,  and,  what  is  not  less  important,  the  assurance  of  a 
crop  from  year  to  year  irrespective  of  the  spiteful  changes  of  the 
weather,  that  form  such  painful  themes  of  common  conversation. 
Elaborate  and  costly  structures  are  not  needed  for  fruit  culture  ; 
the  requisites  are  plenty  of  light,  plenty  of  air,  and  room  enough  to 
prevent  overcrowding  and  .overshading,  and  to  afford  the  culti- 
vator proper  convenience  for  reaching  with  ease  every  part  of  every 
tree.  The  larger  the  house  the  better,  for  large  houses  are  least 
affected  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  they  admit  of 
being  freely  ventilated  without  any  rush  of  air,  such  as  might 
prove  injurious.  But  small  houses  are  not  to  be  despised.  Let 
every  lover  of  fruit  obtain  the  aid  of  glass  if  he  can,  and  cut  his 
glass  according  to  his  purse,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
proverb  on  the  relations  of  the  coat  to  the  cloth  it  is  to  be  made  of. 

Glass  would  have  been  much  more  generally  employed  for  the 
growth  of  fruits  if  the  pot  system  of  cultivation  had  been  less 
ardently  advocated.  Potted  fruit-trees  are  extremely  pretty  toys, — 
fruitful  toys,  but  toys  after  all.  Let  those  who  want  toys  have  them  ; 
w hy  should  any  one  complain  ? But  it  must  always  be  understood 
that  if  time  is  of  value,  and  if  every  operation  in  the  garden  is  to  be 
considered  as  costing  in  money  so  much,  the  fruit  produced  by 
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potted  trees  will  never  pay  for  the  labour  demanded  for  its  produc- 
tion. The  only  profitable  mode  of  growing  fruit  under  glass  is  to 
plant  out  the  trees,  and  give  them  room.  Extension  I Hal  we 
must  follow  the  extension  system  to  have  peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  and  pears,  under  glass ; that  is  to  say,  extension  as  com- 
pared with  pot  culture,  giving  the  trees  reasonable  head  room  and 
root  room,  and  putting  fruit  upon  our  walls  and  trellises  in  hun- 
dreds, instead  of  upon  the  twigs  of  miniature  trees  in  pots  by  dozens. 
As  to  heating,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  power  to  keep  out  frost 
is  always  an  advantage  ; where  forcing  is  practised,  heating  is  of 
course  absolutely  necessary.  Nevertheless  in  almost  every  part  of 
Britain  glass  alone,  without  any  heating  apparatus,  will  suffice  to 
ensure  a fair  and  constant  production  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
garden  fruits  ; and,  as  a rule,  fruit-growing  under  glass  will  always 
make  a good  return  for  every  reasonable  outlay. 


Tiie  interesting  and  valuable  summary  of  horticultural  affairs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Paris  Exhibition  with  which  English  readers  havejbeen 
favoured  by  the  Times  correspondent  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  happy 
style  of  expression,  and  the  broad  views  and  sound  principles  of  the  writer, 
remind  many  of  our  readers  of  the  continued  existence  and  flourishing  con- 
dition of  a certain  “ W.  R.”  It  is  a gratifying  circumstance  that  horticul- 
tural interests  have  at  least  one  faithful  and  competent  representative  on  the 
part  of  British  practitioners ; whether  there  be  another  entitled,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  any  sort  of  attention  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  Harvest  of  1867. — The  Agricultural  Gazette,  as  usual,  has  pro- 
cured from  all  the  counties  in  the  island  details  about  the  harvest  pros- 
pects and  its  progress.  We  extract  our  contemporary’s  summing  up  as 
follows  : “ The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  returns  under  the 
headings  ‘Over  Average,’  ‘Average,’  and  ‘ Under  Average,’  respectively; 
and  a comparisou  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  in  it  with  the  corres- 
ponding reports  of  the  two  previous  harvests,  both  of  which  were  con- 
siderably below  the  average  productiveness : — 


Crop. 

Over 

average. 

Average. 

Under 

average. 

Total. 

(•1865  

29 

90 

76 

195-1 

Wheat  < 1866  

21 

96 

63 

190  >■ 

(-1867  

21 

76 

112 

209  J 

(1865  

28 

• 112 

40 

180-) 

Barley -1  1866  

45 

102 

22 

169  f 

(.1867  

32 

116 

53 

201 J 

(1865  

2 

27 

154 

185-1 

Oats  i 1866  

29 

84 

60 

173  J- 

(.1867  

46 

105 

48 

199J 

(1865  

4 

58 

64 

126~) 

Beans  < 1866  

19 

65 

29 

113  k 

(.1867  

36 

94 

30 

160.) 

(1865  

6 

58 

64 

128-1 

Peas  -<  1866  

47 

59 

3 

109  5- 

(.1867  

18 

85 

51 

154) 

“ It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  wheat  promises  a less  satisfactory 
yield  than  even  in  1865  and  1866;  but  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  reader 
should  correct  the  impression  gathered  from  the  totals  by  an  examination 
of  the  detailed  reports,  especially  in  our  great  corn-growing  districts  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  counties.  Barley  is  probably  an  average  crop 
as  regards  quantity  of  yield,  bnt  much  of  it  must  be  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Oats  are  a better  crop  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  two  years.  Beans 
are  generally  remarkably  good  ; but  peas  are  considetably  inferior  to  last 
year’s  crop,  which  was  unusually  good.  For  the  rest,  there  is  generally  a 
fair  promise  of  green  crops,  mangolds,  and  turnips.  Potatoes  exhibit 
more  than  usually  abundant  signs  of  the  disease;  and  there  has  been  a 
very  heavy  crop^of  hay,  most  of  it  well  got  in.” 

Our  own  opinion,  says  the  Worcester  Herald,  derived  from  a tolerably 
broad  survey,  of  harvest  results  in  Worcestershire  is,  that  wheat  is  fully 
one-fifih  deficient  of  a good  average ; but  it  would  seem  that  one  person 
at  least  takes  a much  more  cheerlul  view  of  matters,  and  we  need  hardly 
say  how  highly  pleased  we  should  be  to  find  that  his  view  turned  out 
correct.  “ J.  L.,  Worcester,  Aug.  20,”  writes  to  the  Times  as  follows  : 
“Winter  wheat  is  averaging  12  bags  to  the  acre,  and  the  cost  of  labour 
varies  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  acre,  in  addition  to  from  four  to  six  quarts  of 
cider;  the  crop  may  be  considered  a fair  average  yield,  and  in  some 
places  far  exceeds  the  expectations  of  the  farmers. 

“ Spring  wheat  is  now  quite  fit  for  cutting,  but  in  places  is  unusually 
laid,  thereby  causing  the  price  of  labour  to  vary  considerably,  from  12s.  to 
so  high  a sum  as  18s.  the  acre.  The  last  few  days  of  warm  weather  have 
in  great  measure  advanced  it  to  maturity.  Oats  are  exceedingly  good, 
though  rather  short  in  the  straw,  and  bagged  oats  will,  if  all  goes  well,  be 
off  the  ground  in  a few  days.  Farmers  are  paying  from  8s.  to  10s.  per 
acre  for  good  work,  not  including  drink,  four  to  six  quarts  being  allowed. 

“ Of  barley,  though  much  laid  in  parts  of  Worcestershire,  a fair  stand- 
ing crop  may  be  seen  in  many  places ; but  the  late  heavy  wind  and  rain 
have  much  deteriorated  the  value  of  the  grain.  The  price  for  labour 
varies  of  course  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  mowing  laid  barley ; but 
the  usual  price  given  is  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  acre.  Owing  to  the  very  good 
promise  of  seeds,  farmers  are  forced  to  leave  their  barley  on  the  ground 
longer  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Beans  are  above  the  average 
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crop,  both  as  regards  corn  and  straw,  the  yield  being  from  11  to  16  bags 
per  acre." 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Agriculture,  the 
Vvheat  harvest  is  almost  finished  in  two-thirds  of  the  French  departments, 
and,  if  the  fine  weather  continues,  in  about  ten  days  the  whole  will  have  been 
got  in.  The  quality  is  said  to  be  generally  good,  but  the  quantity  will  hardly 
suffice  for  a year’s  consumption.  The  reports  on  the  vintage,  furnished 
from  the  same  official  souroes,  are  unfavourable.  In  both  quantity  and 
quality  1867  is  expected  to  be  inferior  to  1 866.  The  wheat  crop  of  the 
present  year  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  be,  on  Government  authority, 
the  largest  that  country  has  ever  harvested.  With  scarcely  an  exception 
the  various  States  show  a large  percentage  of  inorease  over  last  year’s  crop. 
It  is  said  that  over  225,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  being  this  year 
gathered,  whilst  last  year’s  yield  was  but  180,000,000  bushels  ; and  while 
the  average  crop  in  America  for  a long  series  of  years  has  been  5 to  5J 
bushels  to  each  inhabitant,  the  crop  of  1867  will  give  six  bushels  for  each 
inhabitant. 

Gases  found  in  Plants. — Messrs.  Faivre  and  Dupre  have  recently 
examined  the  gases  found  in  the  mulberry  and  vine,  the  parts  which 
contain  them,  and  the  changes  produced  iu  them  by  the  process  of 
growth  and  development.  In  a communication  read  before  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  stated  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions: — 1.  The  presence  of  gases  in  the  interior  of  the  root  of 
the  stem,  and  of  the  branches  in  the  mulberry  and  vine,  is  a normal  and 
constant  fact.  2.  The  composition  of  these  gases  changes  with  the  epochs 
of  vegetation.  3.  During  the  period  of  inactivity,  carbonic  acid  is  in  very 
small  proportion,  and  is  scarcely  appreciable.  Oxygen  is  present  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  atmospheric  air.  During  the  phase  of  activity  the 
contrary  takes  place,  and  the  changes  are  more  marked  in  proportion  as 
the  vegetation  is  more  energetic ; with  the  progress  of  vegetation,  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  diminishes.  4.  In  the  roots,  during  the  epoch  of 
vegetation,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  so  great,  while  that  of  carbonic 
acid  is  greater  than  in  the  branohes  examined  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 5.  In  the  branches,  as  in  the  roots,  there  is  an  inverse  relation  be- 
tween the  oxygen  and  the  carbonic  acid ; by  adding  to  the  normal  oxygen 
that  disengaged  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  we  obtain  a number  which 
is  scarcely  above  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air.  6.  In  the  mulberry 
and  the  vine,  injections  do  not  penetrate  the  pith  or  the  bark,  whether 
in  the  branches  or  roots.  The  ligneous  layers  are  alone  permeable  to 
mercury.  The  more  the  formation  of  vessels  increases,  the  easier  and 
more  complete  are  the  injections.  The  injections  are  fuller  in  the  roots 
than  the  branches ; they  are  also  more  in  the  branohes  than  in  young 
herbaceous  shoots.  In  the  old  stems  of  the  mulberry,  the  central  layers 
cease  to  be  permeable.  7.  Microscopic  examination  proves  that  the  injec- 
tion specially  penetrates  the  pitted  and  reticulated  vessels,  and  also  the 
spiral  vessels  in  the  young  herbaceous  shoots.  8.  The  pitted  vessels  show 
distinctly  the  mercury  in  the  areolse,  as  if  in  so  many  little  pouches  formed 
by  thin  portions  of  the  wall ; the  same  observations  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  reticulated  vessels.  9.  The  contents  of  the  vessels  expelled 
by  the  mercury  is  variable.  Sometimes  gas  only  is  sent  out;  this  is 
the  case  in  winter  and  after  dry  weather.  Sometimes  the  gas  is  mixed 
with  sap,  which  is  more  or  less  abundant  according  to  the  epoch  of 
vegetation  and  external  temperature.  These  two  latter  conditions  regu- 
late in  a certain  degree  the  contents  of  the  vessels.  10.  The  contents  are 
so  variable  that  in  plants  the  root  vessels  of  which  contain  gases  and  sap 
the  stem  vessels  contain  only  gases,  or  inversely.  11.  The  presence  in 
the  vessels  of  animals  of  oxygen  and  carbonio  acid  mixed  with  the  blood 
constitutes  one  of  the  best  established  facts  in  animal  physiology ; the 
presence  of  the  same  gases  mixed  with  the  sap  in  the  vessels  of  plants, 
and  the  modifications  which  they  there  undergo,  seem  to  establish  an  in- 
teresting correspondence  between  these  two  kingdoms. 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

There  is  probably  not  another  town,  whether  of  less  or  greater  dimen- 
sions, in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  that  can  compare  with  Taunton  for 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity  of  feeling  in  respect  of  its  annual  horticultural 
exhibition.  Every  individual  soul  within  the  town,  and  for  maDy  miles 
around  it,  appears  to  partake  of  the  inspiration  of  a great  event,  and  a vast 
rosy  smile  of  holiday  spreads  over  the  whole  place,  and  ripples  away  on 
all  sides  into  the  country,  so  that  far-off  towns  and  villages  are,  according 
to  their  several  degrees  of  distance,  kindled  with  the  true  Tauntonian 
spirit  of  rejoicing.  Your  most  humble  servant,  the  reporter  on  this  occa- 
sion, has  seen  many  a population  “ turn  out,"  and  for  a time  trample  busi- 
ness under  foot  in  the  pursuit  of  some  common  pleasure,  but  only  here,  in 
the  thriving  and  usually  quiet  capital  of  Somerset,  does  this  abandonment 
acquire  dimensions  and  an  intensity  that  entitle  it  to  be  called  historic. 
Yet  by  its  distinctness  and  self-assertion,  by  its  associations  and  its  import, 
by  its  comparative  newness,  and  (let  us  hope)  its  certainty  of  a long  and 
happy  life,  the  horticultural  exhibition,  with  all  its  surroundings  in  this 
most  excellent  nest  of  humanity  called  Taunton,  is  historic,  and  the  youths 
of  this  day  will  rejoice  when  aged  to  tell  how  Taunton  laid  the  foundations  of 
its  exhibition  in  1866,  and  added  thereupon  a grand  superstructure  in  1807. 
We  shall  come  to  the  show  presently,  but  now  we  are  on  the  way  to  it. 
lteporter  of  this  is  somewhat  taken  off  his  feet  by  the  universality  and 
largeness  of  the  spirit  of  festivity  in  the  wholesome  thriving  town.  As  to 
the  experience  of  your  obedient  servant  the  reporter,  peculiar  sensations 
commenced  at  the  railway  station.  I thought,  on  alighting,  that  some 
giant,  a native  of  some  larger  planet  than  ours — Jupiter  (that  is  to  say,  the 
planet  Jupiter),  perhaps — had  selected  Taunton  Station  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a good  stock  of  winter  herbs  for  the  kitchen ; for  on  the  iron  tie-bars 
wore  suspended  great  bunches  that  at  first  appeared  to  bo  mammoth  varie- 
ties of  thyme  and  marjoram,  but  on  closer  inspection  wero  found  to  be  true 
terreno  broom,  furze,  laurel,  and  other  such  stuff.  On  looking  round,  every 
corner  of  the  station  was  seen  to  be  planted  with  trees,  literally  planted  with 
trees — oak-lrees,  fir-trees,  all  sorts  of  trees,  stuck  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and 
every  tree  in  overy  place  breathing  in  its  looks  a kindly  welcome.  On  the  way 
to  the  show,  the  first  important  demonstration  was  one  consisting  of  May- 
poles and  garlands,  or  something  of  that  sort,  in  the  front  of  a nursery  on 
the  north  sido  of  the  Bridge.  This  was  finished  in  the  best  possible  tasto,  the 
scaffold-poles  being  completely  clothed  with  rich  leafage  ond  flowers,  and 
the  festoons  between  them  the  same.  Advancing  into  the  town,  (lags  and 
streamers,  masses  of  evergreens,  great  inscriptions  boldly  wrought  on 
coloured  cloth,  devices,  decoration*  of  ull  kinds,  wero  seen  on  overy  hand, 
and  continued  in  every  conceivable  chango  of  churuolcr  the  whole  of  the 


half-mile  length  of  public  way  from  the  Bridge  to  the  Vivary  Park,  where 
the  show  was  held.  The  market-place  was  particularly  gay  with  bright 
bannerets  ; at  many  points  of  the  public  ways  festoons  of  flags  were 
carried  across  and  across  in  prodigal  profusion ; and  as  to  the  number  of 
great  fir,  oak,  and  spruce  trees  displayed  at  doorways  and  windows,  it 
seemed  as  if  Birnam  Wood  had  called  at  Taunton  on  its  way  to  Dunsi- 
nane  to  show  how  it  could  be  an  omen  and  signal  of  pleasure,  though  so 
commonly  regarded  as  otherwise.  I was  particularly  struck  with  the  beau- 
tiful arcade  which  adorned  the  extensive  frontage  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  just  be- 
yond the  market-house — a real  tabernacle  with  roof  of  green  boughs  and 
an  outside  wall  of  trees,  a remarkable  and  interesting  affair,  which  must 
have  cost  money  and  labour,  and  was  worth  something,  though  for  only 
one  day’s  feast.  Already,  as  I went  up  to  be  in  time  to  perform  certain 
official  duties,  the  tradesmen  were  preparing  to  close  their  shops,  and 
dedicate  the  day  to  the  truly  rural  of  the  park  and  flower-show.  There 
was  a military  band  in  operation  on  the  parade,  and  the  boys  were  crowd- 
ing round  the  great  devices,  apparently  made  of  a stout  sort  of  macaroni, 
which  were  piled  up  in  the  market,  and  were  said  to  be  the  fireworks  that 
were  to  wind  up  the  day  with  scintillation  and  coruscation,  and  cause  in- 
flammation in  the  eyes  and  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  all  beholders. 

The  Vivary  Park  is  a capital  place  for  a flower-show,  being  within  a 
stone’s- throw  of  every  man’s  door  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton,  yet 
a park  in  the  properest  sense  of  the  word,  and  well  adapted,  if  obtainable 
for  the  purpose,  to  serve  as  a public  recreation  ground  for  the  district. 
There  were  five  large  marquees,  all  well  filled  with  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
comprising  over  500  feet  run  of  canvas,  covering  some  1,500  (or  more)  square 
feet  of  floral  luxury.  There  was  but  one  set-off  against  complete  success, 
and  that  was  the  unbearable  heat  within  the  tents  at  the  time  when  they 
were  most  crowded.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fashion  to  ventilate  the 
tents  as  the  London  tent  makers  do  so  effectually  and  agreeably.  It  was 
fortunately  only  for  a short  time  during  the  greatest  pressure  of  an  ad- 
miring public  that  this  heat  was  felt,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  gates  of  the  park  were  open  a large  proportion  of  the  visitors 
enjoyed  the  pleasant  promenade  on  the  cool  grass,  listening  to  the  splendid 
performances  of  the  band  of  the  Marines,  from  Plymouth;  the  leader  of 
which  would  do  well  to  wear  his  proper  uniform,  instead  of  giving  occasion 
for  remarks,  as  he  does,  of  a by  no  means  flattering  nature  in  reference  to 
his  unofficial  costume. 

The  exhibition  was  good  throughout,  in  some  of  its  features  remarkably 
so.  In  the  marquee  devoted  to  open  classes,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Messrs. 
Luoombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  Mr.  Eobert  Veitch,  Messrs.  Dyer,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Drummond,  and  other  great  exhibitors,  were  present  in  full  force,  and 
there  was  as  grand  an  exhibition  of  specimen  plants  as  the  average  of  a 
first-class  London  show.  Mr.  Williams  certainly  presented  the  finest 
group  of  the  plants  in  the  show,  taking  first  place  in  the  class  for  the 
best  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  John  Nelson,  of  Bristol, 
stood  second,  Mr.  E.  T.  Veitch,  extra.  Mr.  Drummond  took  the  lead  in 
the  class  for  six,  Mr  J.  B.  Saunders,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society, 
second.  The  prizes  for  fine  foliage  were  divided  between  Mr.  J.  Nelson  and 
Mr.  Drummond.  The  class  for  eighteen  exotic  ferns  brought  a splendid 
bank  of  plants ; Mr.  Dyer  was  a good  first,  with  exhibition  kinds,  all  of 
large  size,  and  quite  fresh  and  bright;  Mr.  E.  Veitch  second,  with  small 
plants,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  true  Adiantum 
Farleyense.  Hardy  ferns  were  shown  by  Mr.  Dyer  and  Colonel  Graham. 
There  were  plenty  of  zonal  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  balsams,  good, 
from  Mr.  Bates,  Colonel  Graham,  Mr.  Drummond,  and  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son.  Achimines,  Gloxinias,  and  Cockscombs,  in  this  tent,  were  quite 
second-rate.  Boses  and  dahlias  from  Mr.  Keynes  were  wonderful  for 
quality  and  freshness.  Hollyhocks  from  Mr.  Hooper,  good  ; Asters  scarcely 
up  to  the  mark;  Verbenas  from  Messrs.  Dobree  and  Bates,  excellent; 
novelties  not  numerous,  but  a few  good  things,  amongst  them  the  lovely 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  some  other  less  notable  subjects.  An 
extensive  display  of  valuable  plants  from  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co. 
adorned  the  head  of  this  tent,  and  gave  a peculiar  richness  and  variety  to 
the  entrance.  In  the  midst  of  this  group  stood  a pot-plant  of  Mrs.  Pince’s 
Black  Muscat  Grape,  carrying  some  well-ripened  bunches.  For  this,  on 
account  of  the  merit  of  the  variety,  a first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 
Especially  meritorious  were  the  cut  flowers  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
comprising  many  valuable  and  all  beautiful  subjects,  elegantly  put  up;  Mr. 
Drummond  second  ; Mrs.  Dakin  third. 

The  amateurs’  tent  was  not  wanting  in  any  one  feature  of  interest  con- 
templated by  the  schedule.  The  first  prize  for  twenty  stove  and  green- 
house plants  went,  deservedly,  to  J.  B.  Saunders,  Esq.,  (gardener,  R. 
Foulgei),  for  a very  handsome  group  in  perfect  health,  comprising  many 
valuable  subjects ; Captain  Carew  (gardener,  G.  Phillips),  a good  second. 
Mr.  Saunders  was  again  first  in  the  class  for  twelve,  Captain  Carew  seoond, 
F.  W.  Newton,  Esq.  (gardener,  R.  Huxtable),  extra.  In  the  class  for  six, 
the  awards  were,  first,  Mr.  J.  B.  Saunders,  second  Captain  Carew,  extra 
Rev.  H.  T.  Tucker  (gardener,  W.  Sansom).  In  the  olass  for  eighteen 
fine-foliage  plants,  Mr.  Saunders  took  the  lead,  Captain  Carew  second. 
In  the  class  for  exotio  ferns  the  awards  were,  first,  Mr.  J.  B.  Saunders, 
second  P.  Taylor,  Esq , extra  Colonel  Graham.  A strange  uniformity 
prevailed  in  all  these  competitions:  the  plants  were  good  throughout,  but 
Mr.  Saunders’s  were  so  peculiarly  bright  and  fresh,  and  comprised  such 
thoroughly  good  exhibition  varieties,  that  with  them  it  was  Vent,  vidi,  viei, 
inevitably,  and  the  task  of  judging  was  almost  n sinecure.  F.  W Newton, 
Esq.,  sent  the  best  Selaginellas — they  were  fine  largo  pieces,  well  grown,  and 
the  varieties  good  ; Rev.  H.  T.  Tucker,  the  best  Begonias  ; J.  B.  Saunders, 
Esq  , the  best  group  of  Japanese  Liliums.  In  the  olass  for  single 
specimen  ferns,  Cap  ain  Carow  took  a distinguishing  first  place  with  a 
splendid  example,  second  J.  B.  Saunders,  Esq.,  extra  P.  Taylor,  Esq. 
Gladioli  poor,  Goraniums  scarcely  first-rate;  Petunias,  from  Rev.  II.  T. 
Tucker,  good ; Cockscombs,  from  J.  Wood,  Esq.  (gardener,  J.  Andrews), 
fine  ; the  seoond  lot,  from  Rev.  J.  A.  Miller  (gardener,  C.  Bray),  not  much 
behind  them.  Cut  flowers,  from  Mrs.  Dakin,  beautiful;  Asters  of  all  kinds 
scarcely  good;  Verbenas  from  S.  Dobree,  Esq.,  and  J.  H.  K allend, 
Bplendid  ; Dahlias  nnd  Roses,  from  Mr.  Dobreo  ond  Mr.  Bowden,  excellent 
for  the  time  of  yoar. 

The  “ladies’  tent,’’  ns  it  wns  callod,  was  occupied  with  dinner-tablo 
decorations  nnd  bouquets.  Snvo  nnd  except  that  tho  tont  was  a trifle  too 
small  for  its  fair  oocupants,  this  was  one  of  tho  most  enjoyable  exhibitions 
of  tho  kind  ever  hold  within  tho  limits  of  the  reporter’s  exporienoe.  It 
wns  literally  n “ fierce  competition,”  though  by  the  gentlest  of  competitors, 
nnd  it  was  n grief  to  tho  judges  that  they  could  not  award  many  more 
prizes  than  the  schedule  allowed  them.  There  might  not  be  much  difference 
botwoon  the  flrst-prizo  decoration  from  Mrs.  P.  Taylor  nnd  Mrs.  J.  W. 
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Shephord'a  second,  but  aftor  these,  which  Blood  apart  from  the  rest, 
by  most  graceful  and  dignified  outlines  and  artistic  finish  of  colouring, 
some  twenty  other  contributions  claimed  and  obtained  the  admiration  of  a 
crowd,  which  never  waned  in  numbers  during  tho  whole  continuance  of 
the  hours  of  admission.  Extremely  beautiful  was  tho  plateau  with  chairs 
from  Mrs.  J.  R.  Saunders  ; and  tho  stands  selected  for  extra  prizes,  tho  con- 
tributions of  Miss  Dyer,  Miss  Newton,  and  Mrs.  Sweot,  were  tasteful  nnd 
appropriate.  The  style  of  decoration  whioh  tho  judges  especially  favoured 
consisted  of  a glass  stem  rising  from  a dish,  and  surmountod  by  a smaller 
dish,  with  the  relief  of  a ring  or  oval  of  twisted  glass  to  finish  it.  The 
original  March  pattern  appears  to  he  out  of  fashion,  and  the  mirror  pla- 
teau is  scarcely  cared  for.  There  wore  three  groups  of  fruits  and  flowers 
for  the  table.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shepherd,  for  a 
small  but  exceedingly  neat  and  tasteful  display;  Miss  Newton  seoond, 
with  a larger  and  in  some  respocts  handsomer  group  arranged  as  a pyra- 
mid, but  wanting  a certain  finish  nnd  brightness  conspicuous  in  Mrs. 
Shepherd’s;  third,  Mrs.  Greenhill,  with  a large  and  elaborate  device  with 
imitation  ivy-leaves  and  wire  branches,  and  other  apocryphal  accessories. 
In  all  three  the  fruits  were  good,  and  the  judgment  turned  of  oourse  on  the 
tout  entemblo.  Hand  bouquets  were  as  far  in  advance  of  the  average  as  the 
table  decorations  were ; in  truth,  we  have  rarely  seen  such  a beautiful  lot. 
Mrs.  P.  Taylor  took  first  place  with  a pretty  little  convex-headed  bouquet 
very  quietly  coloured,  and  with  bits  of  green  delicately  relieving  the 
flowers  all  through.  Seoond,  Miss  Kate  Saunders,  with  a beauty,  consist- 
ing of  bright  flowers  and  bright  fern-fronds  ; third,  Mrs.  E.  Sweet,  with  a 
charming  example,  too  conical  in  form  to  take  a higher  place.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Saunders  presented  a rather  large  but  exquisitely  finished  bouquet,  con- 
sisting of  costly  flowers,  some  rare  orchids  being  conspicuous  alike  for 
their  beauty  and  their  fragrance.  As  this  was  labelled,  “ not  for  competi- 
tion," the  judges  could  only  express  their  high  commendation  of  its 
merits.  Several  good  bouquets  failed  to  obtain  distinctions  for  their 
owners  through  being  too  highly  coloured ; for  it  must  be  a rule  from  which 
there  should  be  no  departure,  that  when  a lady  carries  a bouquet,  its 
splendour  shall  neither  distract  attention  from  her  face  nor  render  her 
dress  unattraotive.  It  should  add  to  the  beauty  of  a beautiful  vision,  and 
never  justify  that  sarcastio  passage  in  one  of  his  best  stories  where  Albert 
Smith  said  be  saw  a bouquet  go  past  with  a lady  attached  to  it. 

Fruits  were  abundant  and  fine.  The  best  large  collection  came  from 
C.  E.  Kbwcliffe,  Esq. ; second,  Colonel  Graham.  In  collections  of  six, 
first,  B.  C.  Greenhill,  Esq.  (gardener,  A.  Barge);  second,  E.  S.  Richards, 
Esq.  (gardener,  W.  H.  Loveless)  ; extra,  J.  Carver,  Esq.  (gardener,  J. 
Sutton).  M.  King,  Esq.,  presented  a fine  pine;  but  other  contributions  in 
this  class  were  inferior.  Good  grapes  from  J.  W.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  J. 
Carver,  Esq.,  Colonel  Graham,  H.  Warner,  Esq.  Melons,  every  kind 
judged  by  flavour,  first,  J.  Wood,  Esq.  (gardener,  J.  Andrews),  with 
Turner’s  Green  Flesh,  a large  fruit  of  the  most  delicious  flavour;  one  of 
the  best  melons  ever  cut;  second,  J.  Woodland,  Esq.  Good  peaches 
from  F.  W.  Newton,  E.  E.  Richards,  and  J.  Woods,  Esqrs.  Nectarines 
from  J.  C.  Bowering  and  T.  Coker,  Esqrs.  Apricots  from  F.  W.  Newton, 
M.  King,  and  B.  C.  Greenhill,  Esqrs.  All  other  fruits  proper  to  the 
season  were  shown  in  plenty  ; Cherries,  from  J.  Dominey,  Esq.,  Captain 
Shuldham,  and  F.  Woodland,  Esq.,  being  remarkable  for  fine  quality  ; and 
orchard-house  trees  bearing  fruit  admirably  shown  by  Rev.  E.  Spurway. 
Vegetables,  both  in  the  open  and  cottagers’  classes,  were  plentiful  and  of 
excellent  quality,  and  some  of  the  cottagers’  flowers  were  first-rate,  and  as 
important  pictorially  as  socially  to  the  interests  of  this  most  interesting  ex- 
hibition. The  judges  were  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  Mr.  Dodd,  of  Ashton 
Court,  and  Mr.  Hibberd,  of  Stoke  NewiDgton,  in  the  classes  for  plants  and 
flowers,  and  ladies’  prizes.  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Bousie,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Taunton,  and  Mr.  Randall,  representative  of  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  in  the  classes  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  There 
was  a large  attendance,  and  the  affair  proved  financially  successful,  which 
adds  to  the  glory  of  the  horticultural  success.  Indulgence  is  asked  for 
all  the  shortcomings  of  this  report.  The  tents  became  crowded  before 
the  judging  was  quite  finished,  and  I did  not  make  a single  note.  Fifteen 
days  have  elapsed  ere  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  render  some 
acconnt  of  the  show,  and  I can  only  now  call  to  mind  a few  particulars  of 
the  various  details.  S.  H. 


ST.  CLEMENT’S  AND  ST.  ANDREW’S  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  NOTTING  HILL. 

A society  hearing  the  above  designation  has  been  formed  in  the  populous 
locality  of  Notting  Hill,  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
a taste  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  either  for  adorning  their  windows  or 
small  gardens  among  the  working  class.  The  society  was  started  under 
very  favourable  auspices,  having  received  the  distinguished  patronage  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Airlie,  and  also  of  many  gentlemen  of  influence, 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  the  Rev.  A.  Dalgarns  Robinson, 
M.A.,  incumbent  of  the  district  church,  who  has  accepted  the  office  of 
President.  The  first  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  Thursday,  August  the 
15th,  in  the  St.  Clement’s  schoolroom,  Lancaster  Road  West,  Notting 
Hill.  Of  course  we  consider  the  present  efforts  of  the  exhibitors  but  as  the 
stepping-stone  to  the  development  of  something  better  in  the  future.  The 
productions  on  this  occasion  belong  principally  to  amateurs,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  cottagers,  and  among  them  were  some  very  creditable  col- 
lections, though  admitting  of  great  improvement,  especially  in  the  way 
of  training  and  choice  of  varieties.  The  society  has  put  forth  every  induce- 
ment in  the  shape  of  liberality,  for  the  prizes  offered  and  awarded  were 
worth  striving  for  apart  from  the  honour  conferred  on  the  successful 
competitors.  The  building  also  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  very  spacious  and  remarkably 
clean. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  our  attention  as  we  entered  the  room  was 
a very  neatly  constructed  ornamental  device,  which  we  shall  name  the 
Temple  of  Flora.  It  was  contributed  by  Miss  Lawrence.  This  was  placed 
on  a table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  was  constructed  of  pillars,  round 
which  were  entwined  fronds  of  fern  and  other  graceful  foliage;  the  base 
was  a wire  basket  filled  with  choice  fruits;  the  summit  was  adorned  with  a 
quantity  of  fragrant  flowers,  such  as  stocks,  mignonette,  and  others.  But 
the  most  attractive  features  of  this  unique  model  were  the  arms  of  the  sevp. 
ral  noble  patrons  woven  incolonrs  on  pieces  of  white  satin,  and  suspended 
in  the  shape  of  banners  over  its  several  quarters.  The  whole  of  the 
arrangements  must  have  cost  the  lady  considerable  time  and  patience,  as 
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it  added  much  towards  heightening  the  effect  of  the  exhibition ; and  I am 
sure  the  exhibitors  will  feel  greatly  indebted  to  her  for  tho  interest 
monifested  by  her  on  their  behalf.  At  the  further  end  of  tho  room,  on 
on  olovntod  platform,  was  a flno  collection  of  tree-ferns  and  other  miscel- 
laneous foliaged  plants,  some  of  which  wero  at  once  recognized  as  forming 
part  of  a successful  collection  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  exhibi- 
tion at  Kensington.  A description  of  many  of  them  and  the  house  in 
which  they  are  growing  has  been  given  in  page  315  of  this  Magazine  for 
the  present  year.  They  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burley,  of  the  Albert 
Nursery,  Bayswater,  but  not  for  competition.  Beside  them  were  two  very 
interesting  collections  of  miscellaneous  plants,  exhibited  by  working  gar- 
deners, to  which  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  1st,  Mr.  Hill ; 2nd,  Mr. 
Turner.  Of  the  miser  llaneous  collections  exhibited  by  cottagers,  there 
were  six  exhibitors  1st,  Mr.  Coombs;  2nd,  Mr.  Sandon  ; 3rd,  Mr. 
Martin;  4th,  Mr.  Saddler;  specially  commended,  Mrs.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Stevens.  Tho  plants  consisted  principally  of  fuchsias,  geraniums,  and  other 
kinds,  which  could  be  cultivated  and  preserved  through  the  winter  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a greenhouse.  Though  some  of  them  were  small,  yet  they  gave 
evidence  of  care  having  been  bestowed  on  their  training,  with  the  view  of 
ensuring  healthy  and  good  bushy  plants.  I particularly  noticed  this  need- 
ful feature  in  Mr.  Saddler’s  collection, although  only  fourth  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  class  for  three  scarlet  geraniums  there  were  five  competitors : 1st, 
Mr.  Sandon;  2nd,  Mr.  Coombs;  3rd,  Miss  Jordan;  4th,  Mr.  Poole  \ 
extra,  Mr.  Saddler.  Of  the  first,  all  three  plants  were  one  variety, 
viz.,  Little  David,  a very  dwarf  compact  variety  requiring  but  very  little 
skill  in  the  training;  while  the  second  contained  three  distinct  varieties, 
consisting  of  a good  established  plant  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  also  Golden  Chain 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  equally  balanced  in  growth.  In  point  of  flower,  the 
first  had  decidedly  the  advantage,  but  as  regards  choice  varieties  and  the 
skill  required  to  maintain  them  in  health,  the  second  lot  was  certainly  the 
more  worthy.  In  the  class  tor  three  fuchsias  there  were  four  exhibitors  : 
1st,  Mr.  Martin,  with  a well-bloomed  plant  of  Conspic.ua;  2nd,  Mr. 
Coombs,  with  three  small  healthy  but  even-grown  plants  ; 3rd,  Mr.  Camp- 
field  ; 4th,  Mr.  Poole.  For  the  best  window  plants  there  were  three 
prizes  awarded,  the  first  being  withheld;  2nd,  Mr.  Saddler;  3rd,  Mr. 
Horn;  4th,  Mr.  Campfield.  Of  cut  flowers  there  were  two  collections  : 
1st,  Mr.  Brown,  with  a lot  nicely  arranged  in  regard  to  colour  and  variety. 
On  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the  room  was  a circular  mound  of  plants  in 
pots,  but  the  pots  were  so  concealed  by  moss  and  turf  as  to  appear  as  if 
planted  there.  The  centre  plant  was  a fuchsia,  then  followed  rings  of 
yellow  calceolarias  and  other  bedding  plants,  and  lastly  an  edging  of  white 
lobelia  ; on  either  side  were  wire  baskets  containing  ferns,  and  in  the  rear 
were  two  plants  of  that  very  old  favourite,  Campanula  pyramidalis.  These 
were  so  bent  asto  form  an  arch,  thus  giving  averypleasing  and  striking  effect 
to  the  whole.  I am  not  able  to  say  who  contributed  this  pretty  group,  as  I 
did  not  observe  any  name  affixed  to  it.  For  two  ornamental  devices,  1st, 
Mr.  C.  Shattock;  2nd,  Mr.  Shattock. 

Of  miscellaneous  subjects,  there  was  a most  interesting  collection  of 
dried  grasses,  numbering  134  varieties.  These  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Turner,  a working  gardener.  In  collecting  and  arranging  them  they 
showed  evidence  of  a very  persevering  and  intelligent  mind.  The  same 
exhibitor  sent  a stand  of  not  less  than  thirty-four  varieties  of  wild  fresh 
cut  flowers  in  full  bloom.  Both  collections  had  the  name  affixed  sepa- 
rately to  each  variety. 

There  were  also  prizes  awarded  to  working  men  for  the  best-cultivated 
flower  garden.  I had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  therefore  am  not 
in  a position  to  offer  any  comment,  but  record  the  prizes  in  the  order  they 
were  given.  1st,  Mr.  Darsey ; 2nd,  Mr.  Stephenson  ; 3rd,  Mr.  Palmer;  4tb, 
Miss  Jordan  ; 5th,  Mr.  Poole  ; extra,  Mr.  Mascall.  There  were  three  scales 
of  charges  of  admission  during  the  day,  so  as  to  afford  all  classes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  uniting  to  benefit  the  society ; and  I am  delighted  to  say  that 
there  was  a large  attendance  of  working  nun  with  their  wives  and  families 
during  the  evening.  The  performance  of  an  excellent  brrss  band  did 
much  towards  enlivening  the  meeting.  The  whole  proceedings  were  con- 
cluded by  the  rev.  President  giving  the  successful  exhibitors  their 
prizes,  accompanied  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  good  that  must 
accrue  to  all  who  endeavour  to  profitably  use  their  leisure  hours. 

Jno.  F.  McElroy. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK  WORKING  MENS’  CLUB. 

The  second  annual  trip  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate 
"Working  Mens’  Club  took  place  on  Monday,  August  12th.  The  weather 
being  delightfully  fine,  upwards  of  three  hundred  workmen,  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  sweethearts,  were  (by  the  kindness  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Companies)  conveyed  by  special 
trains  to  that  most  suitable  of  all  places  for  spending  a happy  day,  the 
Crystal  Palace.  This  club  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  sick 
members,  paying  doctors’  fees,  and  burying  the  dead.  Every  workman 
becomes  a member,  and  contributes  4|d  weekly,  in  return  for  which  he 
receives  12s.  per  week  when  he  is  unable  to  work,  his  doctor’s  fees  are  paid 
for  him,  and  in  case  of  death  £5  towards  funeral  expenses,  and  £2  10s. 
towards  the  funeral  expenses  of  a member’s  wife.  This  club  has  now  been 
in  existence  over  two  years,  and  enough  money  has  been  saved  annually  to 
pay  for  the  trip  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  provide  a good  dinner,  and  a day’s 
healthy  exercise  and  rational  recreation.  The  dinner  was  provided  by 
Messrs.  Bertram  and  Roberts,  and  was  served  in  good  style ; the  men 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  there  is  great  credit  due  to 
Mr.  M’Kenzie  for  the  promotion  of  such  an  institution  as  this.  I should 
like  to  see  others  doing  the  same  thing,  especially  where  they  have  a number 
of  men  under  them,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Alexandra  Park.  I have  twice 
enjoyed  the  annual  dinner  of  this  club,  and  I can  say  that  the  whole  affair  is 
a pattern  of  able  organization  and  personal  decorum.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  supported  on  the  right  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webster,  of 
Hornsey,  and  on  the  left  by  G.  E.  Webster,  Esq.,  of  Sydenham.  After 
dinner,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  given.  G.  E.  Webster,  Esq.,  proposed 
success  to  the  Alexandra  Park  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Companies.  He 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  public  benefit  it 
had  proved  to  be  in  furnishing  instructive  recreation  to  the  people.  He 
sincerely  hoped  the  Alexandra  Park  would  meet  with  equal  success,  and 
even  rival  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Webster  proposed  the  health 
of  Mr.  M‘Kenzie  and  family,  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  that  gentle- 
man, especially  in  respect  of  the  way  he  is  carrying  on  the  works  of  the 
Alexandra  Park,  and  the  good  he  does  in  providing  such  a treat  to  the  men. 
He  had  pleasure  in  being  there  last  year,  and  he  was  glad  to  meet  them 
again  this  year  at  the  same  place ; but  he  was  sorry  there  were  only 
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three  hundred  men  instead  of  four  hundred;  but  tho  reason  was,  the  re- 
mainder had  left  last  week  to  go  to  harvest  work,  and  for  that  he  thought 
they  might  be  spared  for  tho  good  of  themselves  and  tho  country.  He  gave 
the  men  an  invitation  to  come  every  week  to  tho  meetings  at  Hornsey, 
where  ho  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  who  were  now  present,  and  still 
hoped  he  should  see  more  of  them ; and  if  there  was  not  room  for  them  all, 
he  would  hold  the  meetings  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  M'Kcnzie  returned  thanks. 
He  spoke  in  tho  best  terms  of  bis  men,  and  the  good  he  had  seen  arising 
from  the  club,  and  as  long  as  ho  had  to  do  with  men  he  should  always  try 
and  provide  for  the  sick  and  needy,  and  for  their  comforts,  especially  while 
the  men  behaved  as  they  had  done  at  this  and  the  previous  meeting.  He 
went  on  then  to  tell  us  the  state  of  affairs  of  tho  club,  a subject  which  of 
necessity  interested  all  present.  B.  S.  "W". 


AUTUMNAL  ROSES. 

The  question  of  a second  rose  show  on  a large  scale,  and  later  in 
the  season  than  those  already  held,  is  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance, not  only  to  amateurs  and  nurserymen  who  have  small 
collections  or  late  soils,  but  also  for  the  real  improvement  of  the 
flower  itself  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  it  can  possess. 
Every  one  desires  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  from  his  garden, 
whether  fruits  or  flowers,  and,  as  far  as  the  subject  of  this  paper  is 
concerned,  the  greatest  progress  has  usually  considered  to  have 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  or  continuous 
blooming  kinds.  Yet,  from  the  periods  at  which  the  shows  are  at 
present  fixed,  many  fine  varieties  are  never  seen  on  the  tables,  and 
are  in  consequence  dropping  out  of  repute  and  cultivation  till  it 
will  be  too  late  to  recover  them.  Indeed,  as  far  as  rose  shows  are 
concerned,  from  the  dates  at  which  they  are  usually  held,  mere 
summer  roses  would  answer  every  purpose,  as  they  afford  neither 
test  of  nor  encouragement  to  the  development  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  properties  the  rose  can  possess,  and  for  the  want  of  which 
summer-blooming  roses  only  have  been  almost  entirely  cast  aside. 
Many  varieties  which  are  now  recognised  favourites  with  exhibitors 
are  in  ordinary  seasons  virtually  but  once-flowering  kinds,  such  as 
Madame  Boll,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Madame  Boutin,  and  a host 
besides  ; while  a numerous  list  of  others  could  be  given  which  are 
never  completely  in  season  in  time  for  the  earlier  shows,  and  which 
are  seldom  therefore  seen  in  true  character  in  public,  to  the  loss  of 
their  deserved  reputation  as  well  as  to  uninitiated  cultivators,  who  are 
too  often  simple  enough  to  believe  the  names  in  prize  lists  indicate 
the  best  varieties  to  grow.  The  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  Autumnal  Show  of  fruits  and  flowers  ought  not  to  be 
passed  by  without  a strong  effort  being  made  by  all  real  well-wishers 
to  the  progress  of  the  rose  to  inaugurate  a rose-show  in  connexion 
with  this  September  exhibition.  The  fine  weather  we  have  recently 
had  will  have  tended  to  produce  an  unusual  quality  of  the  autumnal 
kinds,  which  ought  to  be  an  additional  reason  for  making  the 
attempt. 

If  we  analyze  the  productions  of  our  rose  grounds,  it  will  com- 
monly be  found  that  the  property  of  frequent  blooming  lies  chiefly 
in  the  kinds  partaking  of  China  or  Bourbon  origin,  the  term  China 
including  the  Teas  and  certain  of  the  Noisettes.  The  twelve  varieties 
most  to  be  depended  upon  for  flowers  during  the  season,  combined 
with  quality,  are  Gloire  de  Dijon, — especially  if  the  long  shoots  are 
stopped  at  three  or  four  feet,  almost  every  lateral  will  then  produce 
aflower;  Souvenirdela  Malmaison  (B.),  still  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
tinted  whites,  and  exquisitely  perfumed;  Safrano,  Madame  Falcot, 
Madame  Willermoz,  Devoniensis,  Vicomtesse  de  Cnz&s,  the  last  five 
are  Teas,  and  require  more  or  less  protection  during  winter,  especially 
the  last ; Mrs.  Bosanquet  (C.),  though  it  appears  to  have  some 
affinity  with  Malmaison  ; Emotion  (B.)  ; with  H.  P.’s  General 
Jacqupminot,  Jules  Margottin,  and  Victor  Verdier.  Of  the  last 
class,  Anna  Alexieff,  Madame  de  Cambac6res,  most  adaptable  of 
roses,  and  Madame  Domage,  one  of  the  largest  and  sweetest,  must 
be  added.  All  the  above  are  show  flowers,  as  well  as  such  admir- 
able adjuncts  to  the  borders  or  rosery.  Among  the  Bourbons,  as 
previously  intimated,  a wide  range  of  autumnal  roses  would  be  met 
with,  many  of  which  now  only  exist  in  old  catalogues,  and  perhaps 
in  some  remote  country  gardens  which  the  spirit  of  innovation — not 
always  the  spirit  of  improvement — has  not  divested  of  old  favourites. 
Aurore  du  Guide,  Armosa,  Apolline,  Bouquet  de  Flore,  Dupetit 
Thouars,  Le  Grenadier,  Paul  Joseph,  Prince  Albert,  Molicre, 
Souvenir  de  l’Arquebuse,  Empress  Eugenie,  if  not  large  enough  for 
the  taste  of  the  present  generation,  have  not  been  surpassed  in  their 
line,  amongst  which  symmetry  of  form  is  not  the  least  feature. 
Add  to  them  the  following,  of  somewhat  later  date:  Paxton,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Module  de  Perfection,  Baron  de  Noirmont,  Rev.  H. 
Dombrain,  Catherine  Guillot,  the  last  four  classed  by  some  growers 
under  the  more  novel  head  of  Bourbon  Perpetuals ; and  the  culti- 
vator will  have  a nice  collection  of  compact  flowers,  free  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  if  not  so  large  as  the  fashionable  monstrosities  of  the 
tables,  whose  coarse  bulk  should  be  a disqualification  instead  of  a 
beauty  and  recommendation. 

The  common  China  and  its  varieties  is  a persevering  exhibitor  of 
its  pretty  pink  blooms,  early  and  late,  and  should  be  copiously  dis- 
tributed in  every  garden.  The  Teas  also  are  usually  free-flowering 
kinds  where  the  climate  will  allow  them  to  be  grown  in  the  open  air.  , 
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The  Noisettes  are  late,  but  not  very  perpetual,  blooming  in  clusters, 
and  suitable  for  walls. 

The  best  of  the  twice-blooming  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for  very, 
very  few  of  them  go  beyond  this,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
list : Hybrid  Perpetuals,  alphabetically  arranged — Alfred  Colomb, 
likely  ; Admiral  Nelson,  Auguste  Mie,  for  good  climates  ; Bsronne 
Prevost,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre.Comtesse  Chabrilland, 
Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Colonel  Cambriels,  Comtesse  Kergolay,  Crimson 
Perpetual  (D.  P.),  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Doctor  Julliard,  Duchesse  de 
Moray,  Eugene  Verdier,  Eugene  Appert,  Frangois  Lacharme,  Geant 
des  Batailles,  Gloire  de  Chatillon,  Henry  IV.,  Imperatrice  Eugenie, 
Jacques  Lafitte,  old;  Jean  Goujon,  Jean  Bart,  John  Hopper, 
La  Brillante,  La  Fontaine,  La  Reine,  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Louise 
Peyronny,  Le  Rh6ne,  Louise  Darzens  (P.  N.),  La  Reine  de  la  Pape, 
fit  only  for  borders;  Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont  (P.  N.), 
Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux, 
not  always  ; Madame  Domage,  Madame  E.  Vilmorin,  Madame 
Freeman,  Madame  Souppert,  Madame  Bruny,  Madame  J.  Daran, 
Madame  Knorr,  one  of  the  most  certain ; Madame  Pierson,  an 
incurved  rose  ; Mdlle.  T.  Appert,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Madame  V. 
Verdier,  Mareschal  Suchet  (Guillot’s),  Marie  Boissee,  Marcella, 
not  sufficiently  proved  ; Marguerite  St.  Amand,  Monsieur  Mon- 
tigny,  Mrs.  William  Paul,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Pavilion  de  Pregny 
Parmentier,  Pierre  Notting,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  not  always ; 
Prince  de  Porcia,  Princess  of  Wales  (W.  Paul),  Prince  Napoleon, 
Pius  IX.,  Rosa  Mundi,  Reine  des  Floeurs,  Red  Rover  (W.  Paul), 
Reine  de  la  Cite,  Reine  de  Castile,  Sophie  Coquerelle,  Souvenir  de 
Leveson-Gower,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Scaur  des  Anges,  where  locality 
suits;  Triomphe  de  la  Terre  des  Roses,  Triomphe  des  Beaux- Arts, 
Triomphe  de  Caen,  Triomphe  de  Paris,  Triomphe  d’ Angers, 
Vainqueur  de  Solferino,  Virginal,  Vicomte  Vigier,  William  Paul, 
Xavier  Olibo,  not  sufficiently  certain.  Of  course  the  previously- 
named  kinds  must  be  included  in  this  list.  Noisettes  are  mostly 
late-blooming  roses,  and  none  are  preferable  to  Marechal  Niel, 
good  Aimee  Vibert,  Jean  d’Arc,  Ophirie,  and  the  once  favourite 
rampant  grower,  but  unfortunately  too  tender,  Jaune  Desprez  ; the 
blossoms  of  this  are  as  beautiful  as  curious  in  their  mixture  of 
colours,  and  are  also  remarkably  sweet.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  above  is  a perfectly  exhaustive  enumeration,  but  it  is  copious 
and  reliable,  being  the  result  of  actual  experiment  ar.d  research. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  observant  horticulturist 
how  much  sooner  the  foliage  of  deciduous  trees  and  plants  turn 
yellow  and  fall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  The  same 
causes  affect  the  rose,  which  is  consequently  much  less  disposed  to 
bloom  a second  time  in  such  localities  than  in  regions  where  a 
purer  and  more  rural  atmosphere  prevails. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  it  will  be  desirable  to  point  out  that 
improper  treatment  or  neglect  will  speedily  reduce  a free-flowering 
to  a sparse-blooming  kind.  Those  who  wish  for  a second  crop  of 
roses  must  behave  to  their  plants  liberally,  feeding  them  well,  and 
flooding  them  plentifully  in  dry  weather.  Three  or  four  times 
before  August  they  should  have  a couple  of  gallons  of  liquid 
manure  each,  thoroughly  saturating  the  soil  round  the  plants,  but 
not  touching  the  collar  ; the  soil  would  be  better  previously  loosened 
with  a fork.  Attention  should  likewise  be  paid  when  cutting  the 
flowers  to  go  bnck  to  a promising  eye,  indicating  by  its  form  a 
future  bloom-bud.  A succession  of  flowers  may  also  be  procured 
by  varying  the  time  of  pruning  in  the  spring.  Annual  or  biennial 
lifting  in  November  should  also  form  part  of  the  course  of  culture  of 
all  who  desire  their  roses  to  bloom  satisfactorily  in  the  autumn,  always 
renewing  the  soil  as  well  as  enriching  it  during  the  operation,  i.  e.f 
giving  fresh  earth  as  well  as  manure.  The  process  will  also  afford 
opportunity  for  root  pruning — an  important  thing.  A spadeful  of 
clean  crushed  bones  thrown  into  the  hole  is  a valuable  and 
nourishing  addition.  I have  been  told  by  one  who  practised  it, 
that  in  a short  period  the  roots  would  run  amongst  them  in  a mass 
of  fibres,  which  enabled  him  to  lift  and  replace  them  with  great  ease 
and  security.  W.  D.  Fnioa. 

London  Road,  Clapton. 


POT  CULTURE  OF  THE  GLADIOLUS. 

The  season  has  arrived  when  the  most  of  us  are  beginning  to 
think  of  selecting  our  bulbs,  especially  for  growing  in  pots. 
Liliums,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  have  each  their  place  assigned  for 
tho  above  purpose ; but  very  few  make  choice  of  the  Gladioli  for 
pot  culture,  considering  that  they  succeed  best  when  grown  in 
beds  or  borders,  and  certainly  their  effect  when  so  grouped  and  in 
(lower  is  strikingly  grand  ; but  let  me  advise  those  gardeners  who 
have  to  maintain  a succession  of  bloom  in  the  conservatory  through- 
out the  year,  now  they  are  ordering  their  bulbs,  to  procure  some 
roots  of  Gladiolus  for  growing  in  pots.  If  they  have  not  previously 
adopted  the  practice,  they  should  now  select  them  for  flowering 
during  next  summer;  and,  if  they  succeed,  1 am  certain  after  that 
they  will  be  only  too  anxious  to  extend  their  culture  in  the  future. 

Having,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a surplus  stock  of  Gla- 
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diolus  Brenchlcyensis,  floribundus,  nnd  one  or  two  other  varieties, 
for  which  I had  no  room  in  the  borders,  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  I would  seo  what  they  would  do  in  pots.  The  roots  of 
Brcnchleyensis  were  very  large  and  fine.  Of  this  variety  I planted 
three  in  an  eleven-inch  size  pot.  The  soil  which  I used  was  good 
still' yellow  loam,  mixing  with  it  nbout  a fourth  of  decayed  manure. 
In  planting  them  I did  not  cover  the  crown  of  the  root  with  more 
than  an  inch  in  depth  of  soil ; but  I potted  them  very  firm,  taking 
care  to  press  the  soil  well  round  the  bulb.  After  this  they  were 
placed  in  a cold  pit ; nnd  as  soon  as  they  had  grown  somewhat,  and 
the  weather  would  permit,  they  were  removed  to  a spot  out  of 
doors,  and  abundance  of  water  given  them  as  they  needed  it.  The 
great  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  never  to  let  them  suffer  for 
lack  of  moisture  to  their  roots,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  become 
brown  and  unsightly.  Thus  treated,  my  bulbs  have  sent  up  splendid 
spikes  of  flowers,  and  the  effect  has  been  gorgeous,  the  colour  of 
Brenchlcyensis  being  a rich  vermilion-scarlet,  contrasting  finely 
with  the  soft  but  delicate  white  and  rose  colour  of  Floribundus, 
another  beautiful  variety.  Pot  Gladioli  are  the  more  useful 
because  they  come  in  when  the  showy  pelargoniums  and  other  early 
summer  subjects  are  ceasing  to  attract  admiration. 

John  F.  McElboy. 


PLANTS  USED  FOR  DECORATING  WINDOWS  IN  PARIS. 

I send  you  a few  notes  upon  the  principal  plants  which  serve  for 
window  decoration  in  Paris.  Among  these  plants  the  Palms , with- 
out doubt,  occupy  the  most  important  position.  I give  below  a 
list  of  those  which  are  most  generally  used,  not  only  because  of 
their  rustic  appearance,  but  also  on  account  of  the  very  moderate 
price  at  which  they  can  be  obtained. 

Chamcerops  humilis  and  excelsa. 

Corypha  Australis. — This  plant,  although  now  but  little  known, 
is  destined  in  a short  time  to  occupy  a foremost  place  in  the  deco- 
ration of  apartments,  where  it  makes  itself  conspicuous  hy  its 
peculiar  beauty,  and  the  number  of  its  leaves  ; it  is,  I believe,  the 
most  rustic  in  appearance  of  all  the  Palms.  The  Cocos  coronata 
and  Jlexuosa  are  very  elegant,  and  produce  a charming  effect. 
Latania  borbonica  is  certainly  the  most  recherchi  plant  of  this 
family,  and  is  valued  as  much  for  the  beautiful  green  of  its  leaves 
as  for  its  general  rustic  and  elegant  appearance. 

Phoenix  dactylifera,  leonensis',  and  reclinata  are  also  very  much 
sought  after,  and  are  highly  esteemed. 

Areca  alba,  lutescens,  and  rubra. 

The  following  list  of  Palms  could  also  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  decoration  of  apartments  ; but  their  high  price  and 
great  rarity  cause  them  to  be  not  much  known,  although  they  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  atmosphere  of  rooms  as  well  as  any 
of  those  previously  mentioned. 

Areca  sapida,  most  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Caryota,  Cha- 
maedorea  amazonica  and  elatior,  Chamcerops  palmetto,  Elais 
Guinensis,  Euterpe  edulis,  with  its  finely-serrated  and  very  grace- 
ful foliage;  Oreodoxa  regia,  young  plants  of  which  are  very  fre- 
quently used  ; Phoenix  pumilis,  Rhapis  Jlabelliformis,  and  Thrinax 
argentea  and  elegans. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Palms  we  must  place  the  Dracaenas. 
Those  which  are  the  most  frequently  noticed  are  Dracaena  Australis, 
canneefolia,  congesta,  indivisa,  indivisa  lineata,  rubra,  stricta,  ter- 
minals, and  umbraculifera.  Those  most  easily  managed,  and  there- 
fore the  most  popular  for  window  ornaments,  are  Dracaena  congesta, 
rubra,  and  terminalis. 

Pandalus  utilis,  Neudermeerschi,  and  Javanicus  variegatus ; 
Cycas  revoluta,  and  the  different  varieties  of  Aspidistra,  occupy  also 
a very  important  place  in  the  decoration  of  apartments. 

The  plants  composing  the  following  list,  although  very  rural  and 
elegant  in  appearance,  are  less  sought  after  and  cultivated  than  the 
preceding  ones,  because  they  are  more  difficult  to  manage  as  window 
plants,  and  require  considerable  care  and  attention.  They  are  more 
suitable  for  frames  and  cases,  and  may  frequently  be  met  with  cul- 
tivated in  that  manner. 

Several  species  of  Aralia,  more  especially  Aralia  Sieboldii ; 
Bambusa  japonica  variegata  and  B.  Fortuni  variegata ; the  different 
varieties  of  Begonia  ; most  of  the  Bromeliacea  ; Caladium 
odorum,  for  winter  decoration,  and  the  other  species,  with  their 
beautifully-spotted  and  mottled  leaves,  for  the  summer  ; Carludovica 
palmata  and  plicata ; Croton  pictum,  pictum  variegatum,  and  dis- 
color ; Curculigo  recurvata ; some  species  of  the  genus  Dieffen- 
bachia. , The  Ficus  elasticus  is  a very  elegant  plant  for  a window 
ornament,  and  some  years  ago  was  very  much  employed  for  that 
purpose ; but  since  it  has  become  somewhat  common  Ficus  Chau- 
vieri  has  been  substituted  for  it  in  many  places.  Isolepis  gracilis ; 
Maranta  zebrina — this  is  the  only  species  of  Maranta  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  apartments,  as  all  the  others  speedily  succumb  to  the 
hot  and  dry  atmosphere  inseparable  from  a living  room.  Several 
species  of  Musa  are  favourites,  but  principally  M.  discolor  and 
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M.  rosea;  Musa  ensete  is  particularly  suitable  for  window  culture* 
but  it  is  still  so  scarce,  and  of  such  n high  price,  that  it  is  but 
seldom  met  with.  Pandanus  amaryllifolius ; Philodendron  pertu- 
sum  was  much  sought  after  during  the  past  wi.nter,  and  has  in  most 
places  thrived  so  well  that  it  has  given  general  satisfaction.  Several 
varieties  of  Pencenectia  are  very  suitable  for  rooms,  and  produce  a 
very  beautiful  and  graceful  effect  when  grown  in  suspended  vases  or 
baskets.  Rhopala  corcovadensis : this  plant  exhales  a somewhat 
disagreeable  odour,  but  is  nevertheless  very  much  sought  after,  on 
account  of  its  very  elegant  and  graceful  appearance  during  the  de- 
velopment of  its  young  leaves.  Tradescantia  discolor,  Phormium 
tenax.  Rhododendron,  Camellia,  Grevillea  robusta,  (Euonyrnus, 
Aucuba,  Bonapartea,  Agaves,  &c.,  &c. 

The  family  of  Ferns,  although  classed  among  plants  wpth  deli- 
cate tissues,  and  having  a great  dislike  to  dry  hot  atmospheres, 
nevertheless  furnishes  numerous  examples,  which,  with  careful 
management,  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  apartments.  Thus 
I have  very  frequently  remarked  several  species  of  Adiantum,  which, 
wherever  they  can  be  preserved  in  good  health,  produce  without 
doubt  a most  ravishing  effect.  Pteris  argyrea,  P.  cretica  albo 
lineata,  and  P.  serrulata  variegata  also  produce  a very  fine  effect,  with 
their  prettily -marked  foliage.  Alsophila  Australis  and  Balantium 
antarcticum  are  also  sometimes  employed  for  decorative  purposes  in 
rooms  of  large  dimensions,  where  their  magnificent  appearance 
never  fails  to  produce  a very  imposing  effect. 

All  kinds  of  plants  bearing  flowers  have  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
ornamentation  of  rooms,  from  the  humble  mignonette,  upon  which 
the  patient  sempstress  loves  to  turn  her  weary  eyes,  to  the  magni- 
ficent orchid  that,  with  its  brilliant  colours  and  fastastic  forms, 
fills  with  grace  and  beauty  the  apartments  of  the  affluent. 

Until  very  recently,  I had  believed  that  orchids  would  never 
flourish  if  taken  from  the  greenhouse ; but  a gardener  of  my  ac- 
quaintance has  introduced  them  while  in  bloom  into  a drawing- 
room with  perfect  success,  the  plants  not  having  suffered  in  the 
least  by  the  change  of  atmosphere.  These  orchids  were,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  species  of  Cattleya,  Vanda,  Aerides,  &e. 

Paris.  A.  Chantin. 


ON  DEEP  CULTIVATION. 

Every  feast  leaves  its  crumbs,  and  some  which.  I collected  on  the  spot  I 
now  venture  to  send  (o  you.  Were  we  to  examine  the  depth  to  which  the  roots 
of  many  of  our  cultivated  plants  will  penetrate  a loose  open  soil  in  quest  of 
food,  we  should  he  less  sceptical  as  to  the  advantage  which  deep  cultivation 
affords  to  the  roots  of  plants.  The  market  gardeners  around  London  trench 
often  and  deeply,  not  only  to  change  the  surface,  as  some  suppose,  but  to 
allow  the  roots  of  their  crops  to  range  as  deep  as  they  please, .and  without 
this  assistance  the  enormous  crops  of  first-rate  produce  they  take  from  the 
land  could  not  be  obtained.  If  deep  cultivation  is  requisite  in  the  rich  and 
deep  alluvial  soils  of  the  Thames  valley,  how  much  more  so  is  it  on  poor  and 
shallow  soils,  which  afford  comparatively  only  a limited  pasturage  for  the 
roots  of  plants ! 

It  is  true,  gravelly  and  rocky  subsoils  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  im- 
provement, as  the  expense  of  breaking  up  the  substratum  would,  in  most 
instances,  be  too  great  to  pay.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  I have 
seen  the  brashy  subsoil  of  some  localities  broken  up  with  good  results,  as 
well  as  some  gravelly  subsoil,  particularly  where  the  layers  of  gravel  are 
thin,  and  mixed  with  clay  or  ferruginous  matter,  rendering  them  impervious 
to  water  as  well  as  to  the  roots  of  plants.  By  breaking  through  this  crust, 
so  as  to  admit  a free  passage  for  the  water,  a marked  improvement  follows. 
Clay  subsoils,  however  retentive,  are  capable  of  being  reclaimed  ; but  this  is 
a work  of  time,  as  all  you  can  do  after  thorough  drainage  is  to  break  up  the 
clayey  bottom  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches,  according  to  its 
nature,  each  time  the  ground  is  dug  or  trenched.  This  bottom  when  forked 
up  should  be  kept  as  open  as  possible,  which  will  facilitate  the  passage  of 
water  through  it,  and  the  salts  and  ammonia  carried  down  by  the  rains  from 
the  manuring,  &c.,  of  the  upper  soil  will  in  time  reduce  its  tenacity,  assisted 
by  the  decomposing  action  of  the  air,  which  will  now  have  better  access  to 
it ; and,  in  a few  years,  by  practising  this  you  will  find  your  land  gradually 
increasing  in  depth  and  productiveness. 

Many  calcareous  and  slaty  rocks  are  likewise  capable  of  improvement  when 
broken  up  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  when  shallow  soils 
rest  on  these  descriptions  of  rocks,  by  all  means  break  up  a stratum  of  it  yearly 
below  the  top  soil.  Many  hard  compact  marls  of  the  red  sandstone  and  lias 
formations  are  as  unfavourable  for  the  growth  of  plants  as  rock ^or  gravel, 
and  yet  when  broken  up,  and  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  they  make 
fertile  soils  capable  of  producing  every  kind  of  crop.  To  obtain  a sufficient 
depth  of  soil  for  the  roots  of  vegetables  to  penetrate  is  one  means,  and  a great 
one,  of  increasing  their  produce.  Plants  growing  in  soils  made  open  for  a 
considerable  depth  are  much  less  liable  to  suffer  in  dry  weather,  as  their  roots 
are  in  a position  to  obtain  moisture  at  a lower  depth,  and  hence  the  suita- 
bility of  deep  soils  for  summer  crops  ; the  same  soils  are  likewise  warmer  in 
winter.  A soil  from  which  the  water  passes  through  freely  can  never  be 
very  damp,  and  relatively  never  very  cold  ; nor  are  they  so  dry  in  summer, 
for  this  reason — the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  surface  soil  causes  the 
moisture  contained  therein  to  he  given  off  by  evaporation,  and  this  produces 
an  upward  action  of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  soil  below,  to  supply  that 
which  has  escaped  by  exhalation  from  the  surface.  We  shall  find,  then,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  evaporating  process  on  the  surface,  there 
will  be  a corresponding  rise  of  watery  particles  through  the  entire  mass  of 
soil  below.  This  will  positively  keep  the  soil  moister,  because  it  is  more  open 
and  porous  than  a shallow  soil  with  a compact  subsoil,  which  would  obstruct 
the  progress  of  moisture  from  below,  at  the  same  time  as  it  prevented  its 
escape  downwards.  By  all  means,  then,  for  vegetables  have  a mass  of  soil,  if 
practicable,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  sufficiently  open  to  admit  air  and 
water  to  pass  freely  each  way  when  needed.  Benjamin  Hills. 

Albert  Nursery,  Fembridge  Place,  Bayswater,  IP. 
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CONSTRUCTING  A VINERY.— No.  II. 

When  I closed  my  last  article  on  this  subject,  I did  not  intend 
to  give  plans  of  vine  borders,  thinking  that  a plain  description 
would  suffice.  But  as  some  friends  think  they  would  be  serviceable 
to  inexperienced  cultivators,  I very  cheerfully  comply  with  their 
wishes ; and  I here  give  such  outlines  as  will  enable  any  of  my 
readers  to  construct  a vine  border,  whether  in  a favourable  or  un- 
favourable position.  And  here  perhaps  some  general  remarks  may 
be  necessary  to  a proper  understanding  of  my  views  on  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  I am  an  advocate  for  placing 
the  border  above  the  ground  level.  This  remark  I mean  to  refer 


those  who  made  it.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  water  so  drawn 
to  the  bottom  of  the  border  lies  there  in  a stagnant  state,  as,  if 
constructed  as  I have  here  shown,  the  drain  would  carry  it  away 
(at  least  for  a time).  What  I want  to  show  is,  that  when  borders 
are  so  made,  there  is  a much  greater  quantity  of  water  passing 
beneath  the  roots  of  the  vines  than  many  suppose,  and  every  sensible 
cultivator  will  understand  that  it  must  have  a tendency  to  render 
the  soil  cold  above ; and  when  the  bottom  of  the  border  is  con- 
creted or  paved,  and  surrounded  with  a brick-wall,  then  no  harm 
can  come  to  it,  as  the  water  cannot  affect  the  border.  But  as  the 
majority  of  borders  are  only  surrounded  with  the  natural  soil  of  the 


to  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  not  strictly  necessary  in  somejfew 
instances,  and  this  last  remark  only  applies  to  those  exceptionally 
favourable  soils  and  very  dry  situations.  There  are  many  ungenial 
soils  and  cold  situations  where  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  place 
the  border  on  a level  with  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  garden,  as 
the  drainage  provided  for  the  roots  of  the  vines  serves  also  to  drain 
the  surrounding  grounds,  so  that  the  vine  border  actually  serves  as 
a receptacle  for  a much  greater  space  that  ever  was  anticipated  by 


place,  we  must  deal  with  it  in  the  surest  way  possible  that  is  likely 
to  lead  to  success,  and  this  is  best  secured  by  placing  the  bottom 
of  the  border  on  a level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  or,  at  the 
most,  only  a few  inches  below  it  at  the  point  farthest  from  the 
house,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  I have  the  greatest  possible  objection 
to  borders  beneath  the  surface  in  cold  soils,  unless  they  are  con- 
creted at  bottom  and  surrounded  with  a brick-wall  up  to  the  level 
of  the  soil,  because  after  some  ten  or  twelve  years’  standing  the 
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drainage  gets  choked  up,  and  tlio  border  ultimately  becomes  sod- 
dened  and  sonr.  When  this  takes  place,  the  roots  of  the  vines  work 
less  freely,  consequently  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  weakness, 
until  they  get  so  bad  that  they  are  condemned  to  removal,  and  all 
this  while  the  cultivator  is  perplexed  and  disappointed,  and  is  con- 
tinually hunting  up  excuses  to  account  for  the  unfavourable  condi- 
tion of  his  vines.  That  this  is  the  cause  of  many  failures  with 
vines  that  for  a few  years  were  promising  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt. 

Another  consideration  in  favour  of  borders  above  ground  is  that, 
lying  drier,  they  are  consequently  warmer,  and  are  at  all  times 
more  manageable.  They  may  require  more  water  in  dry  seasons, 


Where  this  plnn  is  adopted,  it  will  be  still  more  important  to  con- 
fine the  roots  in  an  unfavourable  soil. 

Figure  3 is  applicable  in  any  case  with  the  roots  divided 
between  the  inside  and  outside.  This  is  a very  desirable  plan  for 
an  early  house,  and  gives  any  one  who  may  wish  to  try  it  an  op- 
portunity of  growing  vines  upon  two  sets  of  roots.  Figure  4 is  a 
chambered  border,  which  can  be  heated  either  by  a flue  or  hot-water 
pipes.  The  three  piers  supporting  the  floor  being  composed  of 
bricks  let  in  pigeon-hole  fashion,  to  allow  the  heat  to  circulate 
evenly,  the  floor  should  be  supported  either  by  slate  or  stone  slabs, 
leaving  a vacancy  of  about  nn  inch  between  each  two,  to  allow  the 
heat  to  ascend  into  the  soil  above.  In  this  case,  eight  inches  of 


but  it  is  much  better  for  the  vines  to  have  to  give  them  an  occa- 
sional soaking  than  to  have  them  constantly  surrounded  with  a damp 
cold  soil. 

I am  no  advocate  for  restricting  the  roots  of  a vine  that  is  not 
forced  early,  unless  it  be  in  an  unfavourable  soil  or  situation.  And 
there  are  many  positions  where  the  roots  may  ramble  for  many 
yards  without  injury,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  collecting  a more 
abundant  amount  of  sustenance,  which  necessarily  adds  to  their  fruit- 
fulness and  vigour.  But  in  every  case  the  border  should  be  con- 
creted at  least  ten  feet  wide,  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and 
beyond  this  it  is  not  likely  that  the  roots  will  come  to  harm. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  to  what  distance  the  roots  of  a vine 
will  travel  in  search  of  food,  when  there  is  nothing  to  impede  its 
action.  I well  remember,  when 
at  Moor  Park,  finding  the  roots 
from  a large  old  vinery  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  yards  dis- 
tant, and  the  vines  in  that 
house  were  not  surpassed  in 
fruitfulness  and  vigour  by  any 
in  the  same  county.  There 
are  very  few  good  grape- 
growers  but  could  tell  us  of 
similar  instances.  Therefore 
I maintain  it  is  not  desirable 
to  confine  the  roots  to  a limited 
space,  when  the  surrounding 
position  is  dry  and  the  soil 
favourable  for  their  extension. 

In  every  case  which  I have 
seen  of  old  houses  remarkable 
for  their  productiveness,  the 
roots  of  the  vines  have  had 
unlimited  room  for  extension, 
and  I am  not  afraid  to  hazard 
an  opinion  that  a healthy 
vigorous  vine,  fifty  years  old,  will  extend  its  roots,  if  the  sur- 
rounding soil  be  suitable,  the  same  number  of  yards. 

Turning  onr  attention  now  to  the  sections  of  houses  and  borders 
shown,  we  find  figure  1 specially  designed  to  suit  a position  that  is 
cold  and  the  soil  stiff  and  damp.  The  border,  as  shown,  is  made 
upon  the  surface;  the  drainage  placed  upon  a concreted  bottom, 
with  the  drain  to  take  away  the  water.  If  the  soil  and  position  is 
cold  then  the  roots  should  be  confined,  and  the  border  kept  in  a 
fertile  state  by  rich  surface  dressings. 

Figure  2 is  for  a similar  position.  I merely  give  this  section  to 
meet  the  case  of  those  who  may  object  to  a raised  border,  or  where 
the  position  will  not  admit  of  the  border  being  all  above  ground. 


drainage  and  two  feet  of  soil  will  suffice,  as  the  surface  of  the  border 
will  require  to  be  annually  enriched. 

Figure  5 is  given  to  meet  the  case  of  a correspondent  who  has 
o*)y  a space  of  sixteen  feet  wide,  on  which  he  wishes  to  put  up  a 
span-roofed  vinery,  a span  being  essential  to  be  in  character  with 
his  dwelling-house.  Similar  inquiries  are  often  made  by  those  who 
have  small  places.  I therefore  hope  the  rough  outline  here 
given  may  be  useful  to  many.  The  roots  are  all  inside,  with  the 
border  considerably  raised  to  meet  the  case  of  our  correspondent. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  lower,  if  desired.  I may  add  that  many  amateurs 
seem  to  forget  that  vines  can  be  grown  with  their  roots  inside. 
Here  I must  close  this  article,  leaving  the  remarks  I had  intended 

to  make  on  the  construction  of 
the  border  until  another  oppor- 
tunity. J.  C.  Clarke. 


Pertinacity  of  Birds. — A spot- 
ted fly-catcher  (says  Mr.  Gurney) 
began  to  build  a nest  over  the  door 
of  the  lodge  at  the  entrance  of  my 
grounds.  The  woman  who  lives  in 
the  lodge  destroyed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nest.  Every  day  for  a 
week  the  bird  placed  new  materials 
in  the  same  place,  and  every  day 
the  woman  removed  them,  and  at 
the  end  of  a week  placed  a stone 
on  the  ledge,  which  baffled  the  fly- 
catcher’s efforts  at  that  spot;  but 
the  bird  then  began  building  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  ledge,  from 
whence  it  was  also  driven,  and 
three  stones  being  then  placed  on 
the  ledge,  the  bird  relinquished  its 
attempt,  and  commenced  a nest  on 
a beech-tree  opposite,  whioh  it  com- 
pleted, and  laid  two  eggs.  When 
the  bird  was  thus  apparently  esta- 
blished, the  stones  over  the  door 


were  taken  away,  when  the  bird  forsook  its  nest  in  the  beech,  and  again  com- 
menced building  over  the  door,  in  the  place  it  had  first  chosen.  The  nest  was 
again  destroyed,  and  two  slates  pi  aced  over  the  spot.  The  bird  contrived 
to  throw  down  one  of  the  slates  from  a slanting  to  a horizontal  position, 
and  then  began  to  build  upon  it.  The  nest  was  again  destroyed,  and  the 
three  stones  replaced,  and  kept  there  a fortnight,  after  which  they  were 
again  removed,  and  directly  they  were  taken  away  the  bird  again  began 
building.  The  nest  was  subsequently  destroyed  several  times  in  succes- 
sion. The  bird  was  twice  driven  away  by  a towel  being  thrown  at  it.  A 
stone,  wrapped  in  white  paper,  was  placed  on  the  ledge  to  intimidate  it, 
but  the  fly-catcher  still  persevered,  completed  a nest,  and  laid  an  egg  in  it. 
On  hearing  the  circumstances,  I directed  that  the  persecution  of  the  poor 
bird  should  cease,  after  which  it  laid  two  more  eggs,  hatched  all  three, 
and  successfully  brought  off  its  brood.— “ The  Bird)  of  Norfolk by  Henry 
Stevenson. 
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**  HORTICULTURE  IN  FRANCE  AND  AT  THE  GREAT  I 
FRENCH  EXPOSITION. 

(from  the  times  correspondent.) 

Frenoli  horticulture  is,  generally  sppaking,  less  advanced  than  our  own, 
but  in  some  respects  it  is  far  superior.  Its  host  features  were  hut  very  im- 
peifeotly  represented  at  the  Exposition,  and  therefore,  in  attempting  to 
point  out  such  of  them  as  are  best  worthy  of  adoption  with  us,  I shall  not 
confine  myself  to  the  reserved  garden  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but  discuss 
the  horticulture  of  the  country  generally,  having  had  good  opportunities  of 
studying  it.  This  course  is  the  more  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the 
Commissioners  having  refused  to  allow  the  Imperial  Horticultural  Society 
to  manage  the  gardening  part  of  the  Exposition,  and  therefore  many  good 
exhibitors  have  not  taken  part  in  it. 

I will  first  touch  upon  the  most  elegant  phase  of  the  subject — plant 
decoration  in  Parisian  houses.  Here  the  French  are  far  before  us.  In 
many  British  houses  plants  are  so  ill  arranged,  and  so  very  ill  seleoted, 
that  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  a good  many  people  dispensing  with 
them  altogether  as  an  ugly  and  expensive  nuisance,  though  they  are,  when 
well  selected  and  tastefully  disposed,  the  most  refreshing  and  desirable  of 
all  indoor  embellishments.  Instead  of  employing  a number  of  ordinary 
flowering  plants  as  we  do,  they  use  a great  number  of  small  graceful 
palms,  and  other  plants  distinguished  by  striking  or  elegant  habit,  or  by 
leaf-beauty.  There  are  obscure  nurseries  about  Paris  in  which  you  may 
find  thousands  of  handsome  young  palms,  Draesenas,  Screw  pines,  the 
New  Zealand  flax,  aralias,  ficuses,  and  numerous  other  plants  dis- 
tinguished by  beauty  of  form.  The  British  gardener  still  adhpres  to  his 
scarlet  geraniums  and  dumpy  graceless  plants,  generally  excluding^  a par- 
ticle of  grass  or  verdure.  Of  course,  we  must  change  all  this  if  we  are  to 
fully  enjoy  our  plants  and  gardens.  Not  only  do  those  palms,  &c , fur- 
nish the  finest  effects,  but  they,  not  depending  on  flowers  for  their  attrac- 
tions, may  be  used  at  all  seasons,  and  have  generally  a strong  and  leathery 
texture  of  leaf,  which  enables  them  to  thrive  very  much  better  in  the  dry 
air  and  dust  of  a house  than  the  flowering  plants  which  we  usually  employ 
so  much.  There  is  scarcely  a decent  house  in  Paris  in  which  you  may 
not  see  the  refreshing  verdure  of  palms,  comparatively  diminutive  it  is 
true,  but  in  every  line  as  beautiful  as  when  fully  developed  in  their  native 
wilds.  Of  course  the  dwarf  flowering  plants  may  be  employed  with  these 
palms,  and  far  more  effectively  than  if  arranged  alone.  When  the  French 
decorate  a house  for  special  occasions,  the  utility  of  their  quantities  of 
“fine-leaved  ” plants  is  seen  at  a glance.  They  produce  such  effects  with 
them  as  those  who  have  not  seen  the  HStel  de  Vi  He,  or  any  large  Parisian 
house  decorated  for  a fete,  can  have  no  conception  of.  Even  on  occasions 
when  we  can  command  plants  of  light  character,  we  frequently  place  them 
so  ill  that  the  artificial  conditions  under  which  they  exist  with  us  are 
suggested  at  a glance.  At  the  annual  reunions  of  the  Linnaean  or  Royal 
Societies,  where  they  get  the  best  plants  from  Kew,  you  may  see  a fine 
subject  with  its  ugly  pot  or  tub  more  conspicuous  than  its  head  ; while  the 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  always  arrange  the  plants  in  tasteful  groups,  in 
which  you  see  a sufficiency  of  gay  and  choice  flowers  among  the  nobler 
materials  already  spoken  of,  and  not  a trace  of  awkwardness,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pots,  tubs,  &c.,  being  plunged  in  banks  of  fresh  moss.  A 
due  proportion  is  carefully  preserved  in  all  parts;  they  line  staircases 
with  a border  of  dwarf  but  still  graceful  things,  and  in  wide  halls  with 
pillars  they  place  tall  palms  with  great  arching  leaveR  and  drooping  leaf- 
lets, which  meet  overhead  and  make  the  scene  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  we  ever  see  in  England.  The  effects  often  produced  in 
this  way  in  Paris  are,  indeed,  superior  to  anything  seen  at  our  flower  shows, 
in  consequence  of  the  pleasing  mixture  of  all  the  materials,  and  the  oharm 
ingly  natural  effeot  which  resnlts  from  it.  However,  it  is  as  permanent 
indoor  ornaments  that  the  plants  named  deserve  most  attention  in  the 
British  isles. 

To  turn  to  the  edible  department,  we  have  first  to  admire  the  magni- 
ficent apples  and  pears  which  the  French  grow.  These  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  at  some  of  our  great  fruit  shows.  During  the  past 
spring,  specimens  of  the  Calville  Blanche,  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  other 
fine  applep,  were  sold  in  Paris  fruit-houses  for  as  much  as  two  and  three 
francs  apiece.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  apples  which  could  command 
such  a price  must  be  very  fine,  and  such  was  the  case.  In  point  of  flavour  or 
external  beauty  they  were  such  as  we  never  produce  by  the  ordinary  way  of 
growing  apple-trees.  The  choicer  kind  of  pears  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
way  and  with  equal  success,  so  that  planting  pears  with  the  philanthropic 
view  of  supplying  ones’  heirs  and  posterity  generally  is  not  now  so  praise- 
worthy, or,  at  all  events,  so  necessary  a practice  as  it  used  to  be.  They  adopt 
it  to  gain  increased  light  and  warmth,  and  we  have  the  same  wants  in  a some- 
what greater  degree,  even  admitting  that  the  climate  of  a great  part  of 
France  is  very  like  our  own  and  much  more  disagreeable  than  we  generally 
suppose  it  to  be.  The  way  they  induce  the  apple  to  bear  such  fine  fruit  is  by 
training  it  as  a single  shoot  along  a wire  supported  at  about  one  foot  from 
the  ground.  They  graft  those  little  trees  on  a stock  called  the  “ Paradise, r 
which  induces  a dwarf  habit  and  early  fertility,  so  that  trees  on  it  bear  fine 
fruit  at  two  years  of  age.  The  single  shoot  which  forms  the  tree  is  kept 
closely  pinched  to  its  wire,  the  fruit  it  bears  is  at  all  times  freely  exposed 
to  the  3un,  and  it  is  perfectly  under  the  command  of  the  cultivator,  who 
thins  the  fruit  so  as  to  allow  of  a large  development.  These  cordons  are 
trained  round  the  bordors  of  many  French  gardens  as  an  edging  to  the 
vegetable  quarters,  but  the  method  best  suited  for  the  English  garden  i'r 
that  of  having  several  lines  stretched  along  a cosy  warm  border,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  placed  at  a couple  of  feet  or  so  apart.  They  are 
thus  grown  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  Imperial  kitchen  garden  at 
Versailles.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  capital  for  the  choicer  kinds  of 
dessert  apples,  our  ordinary  wants  being  best  supplied  from  trees  allowed 
to  grow  naturally,  and  well  thinned  out  to  allow  of  a free  snpply  of  nir  and 
light  to  the  fruit.  They  grow  the  pear  in  the  same  way,  and  with  an  equally 
good  result,  but  it  is  also  very  extensively  grown  as  a pyramid. 

The  peach  is  nlso  grown  to  great  perfection, nnd  chieflyfor  theBaris  mnrket 
at  Montreuil,  a few  miles  east  of  l’sris.  Near  that  town  a large  snrfaco  of 
land  is  netted  over  with  white  walls,  enclosing  Nmol]  squares  of  ground,  and 
against  those  wbIIh  the  peach-trees  are  trained.  Some  of  the  gardens  ore  very 
interesting,  nnd  exhibit  specimens  trained  in  a singularly  perfect  and  beauti- 
ful manner.  The  celebrated  Napoleon  peach  tree  is  one  of  them,  and  is  an 
interesting  example  of  their  complete  mastery  of  the  tree.  Tt  is  simply  a 
single  specimen  trained  so  as  to  flguro  the  name  “ Nnpoleon”  very  largely 
on  a white  wall,  one  brnnch  going  to  form  each  letter.  Two  great  shoots 
are  trained  mound  the  letters  so  as  to  onolose  them  with  n border.  The 


tree  bears  a capital  crop,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  done 
by  skilful  training.  There  are  many  other  shapes,  some  of  them  equally 
interesting,  but  of  course  these  curiositesin  training  are  more  for  ornament 
than  use,  though  they  bear  as  well  as  the  simpler  and  more  natural  shapes. 
The  soil  is  a calcareous  loam,  but  there  is  nothing  eithpr  in  the  soil  or 
climate  of  the  place  which  is  so  effective  as  the  special  and  careful  training 
and  culture,  and  undoubtedly  quite  as  good  a result  might  be  produced  with 
the  bpst  of  .our  open-air  fruits  in  the  warmer  and  more  genial  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

A French  gardener  is  capital  at  a cauliflower  or  the  materials  for  a 
salad,  but  it  is  at  asparagus  that  we  find  him  great.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  strikes  the  English  visitor  to  Paris  is  the  great  excellence  of 
this  dainty  herb  for  many  weeks  in  spring.  The  student  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  who  pays  a couple  of  francs  for  his  dinner,  enjoys  it  longer  than 
many  an  English  country  gentlemen  with  a bevy  of  gardeners.  A plate  of 
it  at  any  of  the  great  establishments  (de  bouillon)  is  very  nice  for 
2Jd.,  while  its  aldermanic  proportions,  polished  ivory  shaft,  and  rosy  bud 
at  Phillippe’s,  Durand’s,  or  any  of  the  first-class  restaurants  in  Paris,  is 
truly  admirable.  In  France  it  is  very  much  more  extensively  grown  than 
with  us,  and  everybody  enjoys  it,  so  that  they  have  for  a long  time  in  spring 
and  early  summer  what  we  may  term  the  season  of  asparagus.  For  the  Paris 
market  it  is  grown  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency  and 
at  Argenteuil,  a town  on  the  Seine,  a few  miles  north  of  Paris.  About 
the  latter  place  several  thousand  persons  are  continually  employed  in  its 
culture,  and  thence  were  sent  the  specimens  which  were  so  successful  and 
so  much  remarked  at  the  Exposition.  Their  system  of  cultivating  it  is 
directly  opposite  to  ours,  much  more  sensible,  and  equally  or  more 
adapted  to  British  soil  and  climate.  Instead  of  planting  on  a bed  or  on 
the  level,  as  we  do,  they  plant  in  a shallow  trench.  Instead  of  crowding 
the  plants  together,  as  we  do,  they  place  each  quite  distinct,  so  that  it  has 
full  room  to  become  a strong  and  vigorous  plaut;  and  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  nature,  as  we  generally  do,  when  once  planted,  they  continually 
expreise  a watchful  care  to  preserve  them  from  breakage  with  wet  winds  by 
staking,  to  replace  all  delicate  plants,  and  refresh  them  every  year  with  a 
little  manure.  About  Argenteuil  it  is  very  much  grown  amoDg  the  vines, 
each  single  plant  or  stool  standing  6 ft.  or  8 ft.  apart  in  every  way.  But 
the  special  way  of  growing  it  is  best  suited  to  our  own  wants,  and  of  the 
several  ways  adopted  the  best  is  that  of  planting  in  a trench  about  8 in. 
deep,  the  ground  having  been  previously  prepared,  and  the  contents  of  the 
trenches  thrown  up  between  each  row.  They  place  the  plants  at  about  a 
yard  apart  in  those  little  trenches,  and  every  year  afterwards  they  remove 
the  earth  carefully  to  the  roots,  spread  a couple  of  handsful  of  rotten  ma- 
nure over  them,  and  cover  up  again.  Small  crops,  such  as  lettuces,  early 
potatoes,  &c.,  are  grown  on  the  little  ridges  of  earth  between  the  trenches, 
and  in  some  cases  a wide  trench  with  two  rows  of  plants  is  employed. 
When  the  plants  get  well  established  and  old  they  gradually  grow  up,  and 
the  little  ridges  being  gradually  added  to  the  annual  dressings,  the  surface 
becomes  level,  or  nearly  so.  In  a word,  by  planting  below  the  surface  they 
allow  for  and  encourage  the  natural  tendency  which  the  plant  has  to  rise, 
develop  each  plant  with  a good  healthy  “stool,"  and  in  this  way  beat  us 
as  much  with  asparagus  as  we  beat  them  with  hothouse  grapes.  Finally, 
I have  to  record  that  their  system  of  small  framing  is  infinitely  superior  to 
our  own,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a great  deal  cheaper.  They  successfully 
employ  material  which  would  be  despised  with  us,  and  probably 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  It  is  true  they  do  not  force  indoor  grapes 
as  we  do,  and  that  the  best  forced  grapes  at  the  Exposition  were 
of  English  growth  ; but  in  all  small  matters,  from  a good  bed  of  endive  or 
lettuce  in  the  middle  of  winter  to  a great  melon  in  early  summer,  their 
system  is  excellent.  The  salad  that  one  may  get  in  the  middle  of  a hard 
frost  in  January  in  one  of  the  best  Parisian  restaurants  at  a couple  of 
francs  needs  no  praise — one  is  to  be  bad  clean,  fresh,  and  perfectly  good 
at  a large  workman’s  restaurant  near  the  Boulevard  Mont-Parnasse  on  the 
same  evening  for  about  three  sous.  This  is  the  result  of  the  capital 
system  pursued  by  the  market-gardeners.  They  employ  a great  number 
of  bell-glasses,  as  large  as  beehives,  and  secure  a crop  of  magnificent  cos- 
lettuce  in  the  very  dawn  of  spring.  Around  Paris  you  may  see  acres 
covered  with  these  great  bell-glasses,  which  cost  about  a franc  apiece,  and 
are  u°eful  for  many  purposes.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  application  of  an  in- 
termediate degree  of  heat  that  they  surpass  us.  They,  like  ourselves, 
depend  to  a great  extent  on  stable  manure  for  affording  heat  to  frames, 
but  apply  it  very  differently  and  very  much  more  successfully.  We  use  a 
well-made  expensive  frame,  and  place  it  on  the  ton  of  a mound  of  heating 
material,  so  that  it  is  only  warm  on  one  side.  They  use  a very  cheap, 
rough,  and  narrow  frame,  plunge  it  completely  in  heating  material,  cover 
the  top  at  night  with  a neat  straw  mat,  and  thus  preserve  a genial  and 
steady  temperature  at  all  times.  Those  little  frames  are  about  four  feet 
wide,  very  cheap,  and  are  excellent  for  many  garden  purposes  from  the 
production  of  early  strawberries  to  the  preservation  over  winter  of  summer 
flowers.  They  are  never  placed  singly,  but  several  rows  together,  the 
manure  being  placed  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  frames  nnd  forming  a 
narrow  pathway  between  them.  The  greater  portion  of  the  immense 
collection  of  bedding  plants  grown  at  Passy  for  the  decoration  of  public 
gardens  and  parks  is  kept  all  through  the  winter  in  these  rough  and  simple 
frames;  but  ns  in  this  oase  the  exclusion  of  frost  is  all  that  is  required,  the 
only  material  employed  to  put  between  them  is  the  railings  of  leaves  and 
moss  from  the  adjacent  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  Frenoli  market-gardeners 
make  a great  use  of  these  frameR  at  all  seasons,  while  they  are  also  em- 
ployed in  the  best  private  gardens  where  money  is  no  objeot.  '1  lie  other  day 
I saw  several  ncres  of  large  melons  ripening  off  in  these  frames  m a large 
market-garden.  The  lights  bad  bpen  taken  off  for  some  weeks,  the  full 
sun  being  sufficient  to  perfect  the  fruit.  Bv  looking  closely  among  tlioso 
melons  a leaf  or  two  could  be  seen  pushed  aside  here  nnd  there,  and  a 
young  caulillowor  plant  inserted.  The  sagaoious  oultivator  had,  in  fact, 
prepared  for  a onpital  orop  to  oomo  in  soon  after  the  melons  are  ripe.  Most 
likely  in  a British  garden  the  rich  bed  of  earth  in  which  the  melons  grow 
would  bo  left  unoccupied  till  autumn,  nnd  then  thrown  out  ; whereas  the 

Parisian  market-gardener  secures  nnother  valuable  crop  holme  it,  iN  (nm> 

to  put  in  his  autumn  snladings.  I have  indeed  never  seen  anything  to 
surpass  the  careful  cropping  of  these  market-gardens.  At  all  times  then 
snrfaco  is  quite  green,  nnd  not  a spot  unoccupied  except  the  little  narrow 
paths  that,  traverse  the  ground,  and  the  quantity  of  produce  they  yield 
immense.  They  have  always  two  crops  011  the  ground  at  the  same  time— 
sometimes  throe.  Thus  the  fine  endive  which  they  have  now  tied  up  and 
ready  to  cut  for  the  market  lias  n crop  of  lettuce  between,  ready  to  spread 
out  and  hponmo  quickly  fit  for  uso  ns  soon  ns  the  endive  is  cut,  and  so  oil. 

While  the  poorest  Parisian  regularly  enjoys  his  palatable  salads,  nice 
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buttony  mushrooms  are  not  nn  unknown  luxury  to  him.  The  mushroom 
in  grown  woll  nnd  in  groat.  abundance  under  Paris,  in  tho  great  mines  or 
caves  from  which  the  stone  for  building  has  been  extracted.  Their  equable 
temperature  is  highly  conducive  to  the  successful  culture  of  this  delicious 
eROulent.  As  there  is,  unfortunately,  nothing  analogous  to  these  eaves  in 
the  profound  bed  of  putty-like  clay  which  underlies  a great  part  of  London, 
we  cnnnot  readily  apply  the  fact  to  our  own  wants;  hut  it  may  bo  worth 
relating.  Anywhere  that  nn  opportunity  occurs  of  making  a “mushroom 
house’’  tn  the  side  of  a chalk  bank  or  pit,  or  in  any  other  position  in  the 
earth,  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of ; and  is  there  not  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  the  cave  system  of  mushroom  growing  in  some  of  our  mines, 
especially  in  those  in  whioh  horses  are  employed,  in  useless  railway  arches, 
Arc.?  In  like  places,  or  in  any  dark  oellnr,  mny  be  produced  tho  bathe  de 
Capueiti,  the  cheapest  and  best  salad  to  be  had  in  Paris,  or  in  any  northern 
clime,  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  simply  common  chicory  grown  in  the 
fields  or  gardens  during  summer,  and  dug  up,  tied  in  bundles,  and  placed 
in  beds  of  sand  in  the  oaves  in  autumn.  There  it  soon  springs  up  white 
and  crisp,  and  is  sold  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest  to  enjoy.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Londoners  should  not  nlso  have  barbe,  when  so  disposed, 
though  it  takes  time  to  introduce  a thing  of  this  sort  to  the  people.  But 
no  English  family  in  possession  of  a cellar  (or  even  a dark  closet,  for  you 
may  pack  the  roots  in  a box)  and  a field  or  garden  need  be  without  this 
excellent  salad. 
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Cabbage  to  be  planted  out  for  spring  supply  on  ground  well  manured. 
Collards  planted  close  will  now  be  getting  crowded,  so  draw  for  use  as 
soon  as  possible  every  other  one,  and  ply  the  hoe  between  them. 

Cauliflower  to  be  pricked  out  into  frames  for  the  winter,  and  to  be 
kept  as  hardy  as  possible. 

Endive  to  be  planted  out  on  warm  well-manured  borders,  to  stand  the 
w:nter. 

Spinach  must  be  thinned  till  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  apart; 
vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  transplanting,  and  if  the  ground  is  heavy  or 
trodden  during  the  operation,  loosen  it  with  care,  so  that  the  roots  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  air. 

Weeds  will  be  found  to  grow  rapidly  after  the  favourable  showers  we 
have  had,  and  in  fact  much  faster  than  the  autumn  crops,  and  will  make 
their  appearance  in  every  place  where  the  seed  was  allowed  to  ripen  and 
fall  during  the  summer  months.  Now  is  the  time  to  give  them  an  effectual 
check  ; and  short  work  may  be  made  of  them  on  a bright  sunny  day  with 
the  Dutch  hoe,  when  they  may  be  either  raked  up  in  a neat  manner,  or 
left  to  wither  on  the  ground. 

Exhausted  cnors  of  peas,  beans,  <fco.,  should  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as 
they  have  done  bearing,  and  the  ground  manuredsat  once,  trenched  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  planted  with  other  crops. 

Lettuce  to  be  sown  again  for  the  last  time.  For  management  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  crop  refer  back. 

Mint  to  be  potted  for  spring  forcing.  There  is  in  almost  every  family 
a demand  for  mint  before  it  can  be  supplied,  and  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  of  it  is  to  pot  it,  then  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  push  it  on  as 
wanted. 

JFlotocr  ffiarbcn 

Auriculas. — If  infested  with  green- fly, shake  a little  dry  fine  sand  amongst 
them,  aBd  then  blow  it  out  with  force,  when  the  insects  will  be  blown  out 
with  it.  Caterpillars  must  be  sought  for  diligently,  and  picked  out  by  hand, 
or  they  will  soon  make  general  havoc.  Keep  the  soil  clean,  free  from  dead 
leaves  and  weeds,  and  stir  the  surface  gently.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine, 
and  protect  from  heavy  rain. 

Bedders  to  have  every  necessary  attention  to  keep  them  in  proper  order. 
If  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen,  the  plants  will  begin  to  decline  in  bloom, 
so  remove  them  promptly,  and  serve  a twofold  purpose  thereby.  Take 
cuttings  of  Geraniums  in  plenty,  and  to  save  further  trouble  put  them  in 
pots  or  boxes  as  they  are  to  remain  for  the  winter.  Use  plenty  of  drainage 
and  a poor  sandy  compost  now,  in  order  to  check  growth  and  harden  the 
wood. 

Carnations. — Layers  to  be  potted  or  transplanted,  as  soon  as  rooted, 
in  sandy  soil;  avoid  rich  soil  or  stimulating  manures,  as  they  must  not  be 
encouraged  to  make  much  growth,  or  they  will  get  a gross  habit,  which  will 
be  very  detrimental  during  winter,  for  then  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
rest.  Place  the  pots  in  a close  frame  for  a few  days  till  fresh  roots  are 
made. 

Gladioli  to  have  regular  watering  for  some  time  after  the  bloom  is 
past ; but  as  the  foliage  begins  to  decay  give  less  and  less,  and  when  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  nearly  dry,  lay  the  pots  on  tbeir  sides  in  the  full  sun,  to 
promote  their  ripening.  Those  in  beds  will  take  care  of  themselves  till 
time  to  take  them  up. 

Liliums  to  be  treated  the  same  as  recommended  for  Gladioli.  Give 
wafer  till  the  leaves  begin  to  fade,  then  lay  them  on  their  sides. 

Pinks. — Plant  out  the  old  stock  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots 
into  borders,  and  keep  the  beds  of  young  ones  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
weeds. 

Propagate  all  sorts  of  bedding  stuff  that  will  be  wanted  for  next  year 
as  fast  as  possible.  As  soon  as  cuttings  are  rooted  pot  them  off,  or  place 
in  boxes  as  recommended  above;  keep  them  in  a close  pit  or  frame  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  then  expose  them  to  the  weather  for  a short  time 
before  housing  them  for  the  winter. 

Boses  may  be  propagated  now  by  inserting  cuttings  in  a bed  of  light 
soil  in  a frame  or  pit.  But  a more  certain  way  will  be  to  prepare  the 
cuttings  and  insert  them  in  damp  sand  in  a shady  place,  and  keep  them 
frequently  sprinkled  till  they  callus,  and  then  pot  them  and  plunge  them 
in  a gentle  bottom-heat. 

Violets  for  bloom  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  should  be  taken 
up  now  with  good-sized  balls,  and  potted  in  48  or  32-sized  pots  in  rotten 
turf,  or  a mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  road-sand,  and  then  placed  in  a pit  or 
frame  near  the  glass. 

The  Gladiolus. — Many  of  the  best  varieties  of  this  favourite  flower  are 
now  in  bloom,  and  selections  may  be  made  for  next  season.  The  time  is 
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nenr  at  hand,  too,  for  purchasing  bulbs;  and  while  the  subject  has  a speoial 
interest  a few  oulturul  remarks  may  be  seasonable.  The  bloom  is  generally 
good  this  season,  and  the  now  sorts  have  mostly  turned  out  well,  snd  wo 
may  therefore  consider  the  flower  to  have  made  some  real  advance  in 
popularity.  It  may  bo  safely  said  that  for  decorative  purposes  there  are 
no  bad  gladioli,  though  among  the  named  varieties  some  are  better  than 
others,  and  those  who  have  what  is  termed  “ a florist’s  eye”  will  prefer 
flowers  with  broad  segments,  flat  faces,  and  smooth  edges,  provided  they 
havo  firm,  pure,  and  regular  colour-'.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of 
disease  in  gladioli  is  keeping  them  too  long  out  of  the  ground.  The  practice 
lias  been  to  pot  them  or  plant  them  in  April  or  May.  The  consequence  is, 
they  have  not  time  to  make  roots  before  the  heat  of  tho  weather  pushes  up 
the  flower-spikes,  and  the  sap  is  consumed  faster  than  the  roots  can  fur- 
nish supplies.  In  such  n case  disease  must  ensue.  Another  mistake  is  the 
fear  of  using  manure.  Somo  very  foolish  papers  on  gladioli  appeared  a few 
years  ago  in  the  gardening  journals,  and  did  much  mischief.  People  were 
told  that  manure  was  poison  to  these  plants,  and  the  consequence  was  that, 
being  in  the  first  instance  impoverished  by  planting  too  late,  they  were 
next  badly  fed  through  fear  of  using  manure.  With  two  impoverishing 
causes  against  them,  no  wonder  many  an  amateur  lost  his  stock,  and  was 
disgusted  for  a season.  Early  planting  is  essential  to  success.  If  the 
bulbs  are  ripe  and  hard,  they  may  be  potted  in  September,  but  as  there 
need  be  no  great  haste,  hyacinths  and  crocuses  may  be  disposed  of  first. 
Instead  of  waiting  till  April  and  May,  take  care  that  every  gladiolus  bulb 
is  in  the  ground  before  the  1st  of  February,  and  if  any  quantity  is  required, 
pot  them  in  successive  batches,  so  as  to  secure  a long  season  of  bloom. 
Imported  bulbs  are,  of  course,  ripe  earlier  than  those  grown  at  home,  and 
may  be  potted  before  it  would  be  safe  to  take  up  our  own.  And,  indeed, 
as  to  taking  up,  if  the  beds  are  rather  dry  and  safe  from  frost  all  winter, 
the  next  season’s  growth  and  bloom  will  be  finer  than  by  the  system  of 
annual  planting.  There  are  two  evils  to  guard  against  in  winter;  do  not 
let  them  be  touched  by  frost,  and  do  not  force  them  into  growth.  Suppose 
a bed  of  gladioli  now  in  full  bloom  ; they  will  probably  keep  green  till  the 
end  of  October.  If  they  are  green  then  take  them  up  with  as  little  injury 
as  possible,  put  them  into  pots  without  injuring  the  roots,  fill  in  with  any 
fine  soil, — mere  grit  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  will  do, — and  place  them  in  a sunny 
pit  or  greenhouse.  After  potting,  water  them  once,  and  after  that  do  not 
give  them  a drop.  This  treatment  will  cause  them  to  ripen  off,  and,  to 
complete  the  process,  expose  them  to  the  full  sunshine  on  a shelf  of  a 
lean-to  house,  or  in  any  dry  place  where  there  is  some  degree  of  warmth, 
to  ripen  them;  remembering  that  in  their  native  country  the  bulbs  get 
well  roasted  by  sunshine  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and  that  the  winter  they 
are  subjected  to  is  a very  mild  affair.  The  best  material  for  covering  the 
beds  is  new  straw.  Lay  this  on  at  the  end  of  November,  six  inches  thick, 
and  over  it  throw  two  or  three  inches  of  quite  rotten  dung,  which  hides  the 
straw,  and  adds  to  its  protective  powers.  Take  off  the  straw  in  March,  and 
then  rake  the  powdery  manure  evenly  over  the  bed,  and  the  growth  sub- 
sequently will  be  satisfactory.  As  to  soil,  a good  turfy  loam  with  plenty  of 
sand,  leaf-mould,  and  thoroughly  decayed  manure  is  the  best  they  can 
have.  Good  drainage  is  indispensable;  and  in  case  of  a long  continuance 
of  hot  dry  weather,  in  a place  where  the  soil  is  thin  over  chalk  or  gravel, 
liberal  watering  should  be  done.  However,  as  a rule,  these,  like  other 
subjects  properly  planted  out,  do  better  without  artificial  watering  than 
with  it.  When  grown  in  pots,  let  the  compost  be  mellow  turfy  loam  two 
parts,  and  one  part  each  of  leaf-mould,  sharp  sand,  and  thoroughly  decayed 
manure,  say,  for  example,  three-year-old  hotbed  dung.  They  may  be 
potted  singly  in  five-inch  pots,  but  are  more  effective  if  three  or  four  bulbs 
are  put  into  a seven-inch  pot;  and  for  peculiar  purposes  such  sorts  as 
Brenchleyensis  or  Botviensis  may  be  potted  in  ten  or  twelve  inch  pots,  using 
seven  or  eight  (or  more)  bulbs  in  a pot.  These,  when  in  bloom,  would 
make  magnificent  ornaments  for  a terrace-walk  or  the  front  of  any  build- 
ing. Another  mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  combine  pot  culture  and 
planting  out,  and  this  should  be  done  by  all  who  are  afraid  to  leave  their 
bulbs  out  all  the  winter.  Pot  them  singly  in  January,  and  plunge  the  pots 
to  the  rim  and  cover  them  a few  inches  deep  with  some  protective  material. 
During  frost  lay  branches  of  spruce  over,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  be 
convenient,  protect  them  from  frost.  By  the  1st  of  May  the  pots  will  be 
full  of  roots,  and  they  may  then  be  planted  where  they  are  to  bloom,  and 
this,  of  course,  should  be  done  without  any  damage  to  the  roots.  There 
is  yet  another  way  of  forwarding  them  preparatory  to  planting  out,  and  that 
is  to  bed  them  in  frames  without  pots.  Cut  a lot  of  grass  turfs  into 
breadths  of  about  six  inches,  set  them  on  edge,  six  inches  apart,  and  fill 
in  between  with  suitable  soil.  Then  plant  the  bulbs  in  these  divisions  six 
inches  apart,  and  leave  them  till  the  first  week  in  May,  when,  the  beds 
being  ready  to  receive  them,  they  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  frame  in  squares, 
and  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Spring  Flowers. — Now  is  the  time  to  makes  notes  for  next  year’s  deco- 
rations, and  it  is  a good  time  to  buy  in  hardy  herbaceous  plants  for  flower- 
ing in  the  spring.  Messrs.  Diliistone,  of  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex;  Mr. 
Webb,  of  Calcot  Gardens,  Beading  ; and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  of  St. 
John’s  Wood,  London,  are  rich  in  choice  spring- flowering  plants.  Daisies, 
polyanthuses,  primroses,  and  violets  may  be  parted  and  planted  now. 

Garden  Plants  in  Bloom — Pentstemon  breviflorum,  diffusum,  Aster 
luxurians,  multifloius,  inuloides,  artimisiflorus,  Solidago  procera,  gigantea, 
Lysimacbia  epbemerum,  Aconitum  chinense,  Anemone  vitifolia,  Japonica; 
Linaria  vulgaria  peloria,  purpurea, Helianthus  linearis,  giganteus,  trilobatus, 
Veronica  complicata,  Budbeckia  fulgida,  asperrima,  columnea,  Vernonia 
angustifolia,  oligopbylla,  serratuloides,  Pyrethrumuliginosum,  Hemerocal- 
lis  Sieboldii. 

JFruit  ffiatben  anb  ©uljarb  liouse. 

Crops  of  apples  and  pears  to  be  gathered  now  as  they  ripen,  always 
selecting  a dry  sunny  day  for  the  purpose,  if  possible  ; be  careful  to  pre- 
serve them  from  bruises. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  must  be  looked  to  as  soon  as  the  last  fruit  is 
gathered  ; if  any  are  infested  with  red-spider,  dust  them  liberally  with 
powdered  sulphur  early  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  off  the  leaves, 
or  else  syringe  them  well  before  the  operation,  so  that  the  powder  may 
adhere. 

(Smnijotise  anb  ®onsrrbatorp. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  must  be  cleaned  thoroughly  at  once, 
and  got  ready  to  receive  the  plants  which  are  standing  out  of  doors,  for  as 
boisterous  winds,  heavy  rains,  and  sudden  changes  are  to  be  expected 
soon,  it  would  be  well  to  stage  the  choicest  and  tenderest  of  them  at 
once.  When  arranging  them,  have  an  eye  to  a general  pleasing  effect ; 
put  them  so  far  apart  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  all  around  them ; 
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and  don’t  shut  them  up  dose.  Examine  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  if 
any  signs  of  worms  are  visiblp,  turn  the  ball  carefully  out  of  the  pot,  when 
they  may  generally  be  picked  out ; supposing,  however,  that  they  are  still 
invisible,  do  not  break  the  ball  to  look  for  them,  but  return  it  to  the  pot, 
and  slick  a peg  in  it  to  serve  as  a reminder  till  the  intruder  is  captured. 
Remove  dead  leaves,  &c.,  from  the  plants,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is 
faultless.  Give  all  the  air  possible,  and  only  reduce  the  ventilation  when 
there  is  an  unfavourable  change  in  the  weather. 

Heliotropes  to  be  kept  in  healthy  growth  for  winter  flowering. 

Sow  mignonette  for  winter  blooming.* 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  Bloom. — Borbonica  cordata,  Arctotis  decum- 
hens,  Gesnera  discolor,  Douglasii,  zebrina,  elongata ; Bignonia  jasminoides, 
Venusta,  Angophora  cordifolia,  Banksia  verticillata,  Nivenia  spicata,  Cobea 
scandens,  macrostema,  stipularis,  Grindelia  eoronopifolia,  Lambertii,  Yinca 
pusilla,  Meyenia  erecta,  Opuntia  Dillenii.  Many  of  the  Chinese  primulas 
are  now  showing  a fine  bloom,  and  some  of  the  species  of  Cytisus  and 
Coronilla  are  now  in  flower.  Ericas  : Oblonga,  obtusa,  peltata,  infundi- 
huliformis,amabilisfloribunda,Farrieana,versicolormajor,  verticillata  major, 
Archeriana,  carneola,exposita,  flava  imbricata,  curvifolia  rubra,  exsurgens, 
major,  Cushiniana,  Eweriana  longifolia,  mammosa,  vestita  mutabilis, 
Savileana,  radiata,  pellucida  rubra. 

Mignonette  in  Pots  for  all  Seasons. — Amongst  all  the  odoriferous 
plants  which  are  cultivated  for  decorating  the  conservatory  and  the  drawing- 
room, there  is  none  more  universally  admired  or  more  easily  cultivated 
than  the  mignonette;  and  yet  it  is  seldom  that  we  see  it  brought  to  that 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  more  especially  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  Reseda  odorata,  or  the  Mignonette,  is  a native  of  Egypt ; 
it  is,  under  ordinary  treatment,  an  annual  plant,  growing  from  six  inches 
to  a foot  in  height,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  stand  this  climate  during  the 
summer  months ; but  it  will  not  survive  our  ordinary  winters,  unless  in 
some  very  sheltered  situations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a regular 
succession,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pot  or  box  culture,  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  following  remarks;  The  beginning  of  February  is  early 
enough  to  make  the  first  sowing  for  a spring  supply.  The  soil  which  should 
he  used  should  consist  of  one-half  loam,  one-fourth  part  dung,  and  one- 
fourth  part  leaf-mould,  well  mixed  together,  and  used  in  as  rough  a state 
as  possible : the  worms  (if  any  should  be  in  the  soil)  ought  to  be  carefully 
picked  out,  or  they  will  cause  great  injury  to  the  plants,  by  stopping  the 
drainage  and  disturbing  the  roots.  The  pots  known  as  “ forty-eights  ” 
will  be  large  enough  for  this  sowing ; and  these  should  be  prepared  by 
placing  a crock  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  laying  on  this  about  two 
inches  of  the  roughest  of  the  soil,  after  whioh  they  should  be  filled  with 
soil,  pressed  evenly  and  firmly,  leaving  the  surface  level  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim.  On  this  the  seed  should  Ido  sown  regularly,  and,  if  its  quality 
can  be  depended  on,  two  dozen  seeds  will  be  enough  for  each  pot ; they 
will  come  up  stronger  than  if  sown  thicker.  Sift  a little  soil  over  the  seeds, 
and  give  this  a gentle  pressure  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  leaving  the  sur- 
face smooth  and  even,  but  not  “ glazed then  give  a gentle  watering  with 
tepid.water,  which  will  warm  the  soil  and  assist  germination.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  a frame  with  a gentle  bottom-heat,  and  keep  the  lights  shut  till  the 
plants  begin  to  appear ; afterwards  admit  a little  air  every  day,  if  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  will  allow;  but  at  all  times  avoid  the  admission  of 
currents  of  cold  air,  as  I am  convinced  that  mignonette  suffers  severely 
from  too  rash  an  exposure  to  cold  winds.  When  tbe  plants  become  a little 
inured  to  exposure,  remove  the  lights  every  fine  day,  which  will  prevent 
them  from  being  drawn,  and  better  enable  them  subsequently  to  support 
themselves.  As  soon  as  the  seed-leaves  are  fully  developed,  thin  out 
the  plants,  leaving  at  this  time  ten  or  twelve  in  each  pot;  this  number 
should  be  retained,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off  if  over-watered,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  dull.  When  they  have  made 
three  or  four  leaves,  thin  them  out  to  five  plants,  which  number  is  sufficient 
for  a 48 -sized  pot;  at  the  same  time  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which 
often  becomes  caked  by  continual  watering,  and  thereby  prevents  the  acoess 
of  air  to  the  roots.  When  the  sun  begins  to  act  powerfully  upon  them,  a 
thin  shading  for  a few  hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day  will  be' of  great 
service,  by  obstructing  its  rays,  which  give  to  the  foliage  a yellow  and  un- 
sightly appearance.  When  they  have  grown  three  or  four  inches,  they  will 
require  to  be  tied  up,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  over  the  sides  of  the 
pot.  In  doing  this  place  five  small  stakes  at  equal  distances  close  by  the 
edge  of  the  pot ; then  pass  a strip  of  matting,  with  a turn  round  each  of 
the  stakes,  and  fasten  it:  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  stakes  two  or  three 
inches  higher  than  the  plants,  as  I have  found  them  sometimes  to  require 
a second  tie.  If  the  roots  at  that  time  have  found  their  way  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  they  must  be  broken  off,  or  the  plants  will  receive  a 
severe  check  when  finally  removed.  In  re-plunging  them,  give  them  suffi- 
cient room  to  prevent  their  being  drawn.  They  will  require  little  more 
attention,  besides  giving  plenty  of  air,  watering,  and  shading,  till  the 
middle  of  May,  when  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for  removing  to  the 
conservatory.  The  next  sowing  will  require  to  be  made  about  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  same  compost  as  previously  recommended  should  be  uped. 
For  this  sowing,  however,  I would  prefer  33-sized  pots,  and  would  allow 
seven  plants  to  remain  in  each  : by  thus  having  a greater  body  of  soil,  it 
will  be  found  to  retain  moisture  for  a greater  length  of  time,  and  the  plants 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  receive  any  check  by  an  accidental  omission  of 
watering.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  already  detailed  should  be  fol- 
lowed. By  tho  middle  of  May,  if  the  frames  should  bo  wantod  for  other 
purposes,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a shady  placo  out  of  doors.  They 
will  come  into  bloom  about  the  beginning  of  Joly.  Other  sucoessional 
sowings  should  be  made  about  the  beginning  of  June  and  the  beginning  of 
August.  These  may  be  plunged  in  a sheltered  Bpot  out  of  doors ; and, 
with  attention  to  watering,  thinning,  and  tying  up,  an  previously  directed, 
they  will  come  into  bloom  respectively  about  the  middle  of  August  and 
the  end  of  October.  Tho  latter  of  these  sowings  must  be  removed  to  a 
frame  as  soon  as  danger  from  frosts  may  be  apprehended.  The  next  sowing, 
which  is  to  provide  plants  for  blooming  through  the  winter  months,  must 
be  made  about  the  middle  of  September.  A liltlo  more  attention  is  neces- 
sary at  this  soason  of  the  year,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  damping  ofT, 
and  also  to  secure  as  much  of  tho  sun’s  rays  as  possible.  The  soil  I 
would  recommend  for  this  sowing  consists  of  three  parts  of  loam,  one  part 
of  dung,  nnd  one  part  of  leaf-mould.  My  reason  for  twing  more  loam  at 
this  season  is,  because  the  compost  then  retains  moisture  longer  than  if  a 
less  proportion  were  employed  ; nnd  thus  the  necessity  of  frequent  appli- 
cations of  water  is  in  great  measure  done  away.  In  dull  weather  mignonette 
is  very  impatient  of  water  ; and,  when  it  is  applied,  it  should  he  done  in 
tho  morning,  in  order  that  tho  foliage  may  booomo  dry  before  night.  For 
this  sowing  I would  use  48-sized  pots,  giving  them  a good  drainage.  In 


preparing  the  frame  for  their  reception,  it  should  be  raised  behind,  so  as 
to  give  it  a good  inclination  towards  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  preventing  drips,  which  are  very 
injurious,  as  tho  plants  seldom  recover  from  checks  occasioned  by  their 
becoming  very  wet.  The  bottom  of  the  frame  should  be  covered  with  brick 
rubbish,  and  over  this  there  should  be  a stratum  of  rough  coal-aBhes,  and 
again,  on  the  top,  six  inches  of  finely-sifted  ashes.  This  must  be  arranged 
so  that,  when  the  pots  are  plunged,  they  may  not  be  more  than  nine  inches 
from  the  glass.  When  the  seeds  are  vegetated,  give  as  much  air  as  pos- 
sible ; and  by  attention  the  plants  will  begin  to  flower  about  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  keep  in  good  condition  for  three  months.  The  final 
sowing  should  be  made  about  the  beginning  of  October  ; using  the  same 
sort  of  soil  and  pots,  preparing  the  frame  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  the  preceding,  and  taking  great  care  in  the  watering  and  thinning.  By 
the  beginning  of  March  the  plants  will  commence  flowering.  When  frost 
sets  in,  cover  the  glass  with  mats  and  loose  hay,  taking  them  off  on  every 
favourable  opportunity,  as  the  young  plants,  when  excluded  too  long  a 
time  from  the  light,  will  turn  yellow  and  damp  off.  I would  also  lay  soma 
long  litter  around  the  frame,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  through 
the  sides. 

Stobe  anb  ©rclfilr  Igouse. 

Orchid  House  to  be  shaded  as  little  as  possible,  so  that  the  pseudo- 
bulbs and  strong  healthy  shoots  may  be  assisted  in  ripening  off  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun;  the  process  to  be  perfected  by  keeping  up  a genial 
atmosphere,  ranging  from  70°  to  80°,  with  abundance  of  air  in  favourable 
weather.  Give  plenty  of  water  to  such  as  are  growing  freely,  but  very 
sparingly  to  those  which  are  now  rapidly  approaching  their  season  of  rest". 
Cattleyas,  Lsellas,  Odontoglossum  grande,  and  Lycaste  Skinneri  may  be 
kept  rather  cool  with  an  occasional  slight  syringing.  Orchids  that  have 
quite  finished  their  growth  for  the  season  will  require  plenty  of  air  during 
warm  weather,  to  assist  in  ripening  their  pseudo- bulbs,  and  at  the  same 
time  less  water  must  be  given.  But  in  such  a season  as  this  the  adven- 
turous cultivator  will  sometimes  encourage  further  growth  by  using  a high 
temperature  and  plenty  of  moisture,  reckoning  upon  having  time  yet  to  put 
the  plants  to  rest  safely.  Many  of  the  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  and  Den- 
drobiums  will  submit  to  this  sort  of  treatment  very  cheerfully,  and  where 
there  are  abundant  evidences  of  an  inclination  to  keep  growing,  it  is  not  at 
all  advisable  to  check  it.  Young  plants  generally  are  reluctant  to  cease 
their  growing,  and  these  must  have  plenty  of  moisture  and  continued 
shading.  But  those  that  are  unmistakably  settling  down  to  rest  should 
no  longer  be  shaded,  and  there  must  be  a decrease  of  temperature  and  of 
water  supply.  Established  plants  of  Cattleya,  Lycaste,  Odontoglossum, 
and  Lselia  will,  for  the  most  part,  require  no  more  stimulus  this  season,  but 
they  must  nevertheless  have  light  but  regular  refreshings  from  the 
syringe.  Stanhopeas  must  be  looked  to,  that  they  do  not  go  too  dry,  which 
is  very  likely  to  happen  if  they  have  not  been  put  into  new  baskets  this 
season. 

^Forcing  1PK. 

Vines. — Pinch  off  laterals,  as  it  is  too  late  for  the  plants  to  benefit  by 
leaves  formed  now,  and  remove  useless  growths. 

Pinery. — Pines  growing  freely  must  have  the  aid  of  weak  manure-water, 
and  a moist  atmosphere,  but  the  bottom  heat  must  be  brisk  if  any 
stimulants  are  used.  Shading  may  be  removed  early  this  month.  Guard 
against  forcing  small  plants  into  fruit,  and  to  prevent  it  keep  the  plants 
growing  by  frequently  sprinkling  the  beds  and  paths  of  the  house. 
Bottom-heat  for  pines  84°,  those  ripening  to  be  kept  tolerably  dry.  Young 
stock  to  have  air  cautiously,  which  is  best  done  when  in  dung-beds  by 
first  applying  a lining  to  keep  up  the  heat,  which  will  allow  of  giving  a 
little  air  at  night. 


Female  Love  of  Finery. — The  Countess  of  Waldegrave  was  present 
last  week  at  a school  examination  at  Wigton,  and  delivered  a short  address, 
in  the  course  of  whioh  she  said  ; “ I wish  to  speak  to  the  females  present, 
especially  mothers.  There  is  a subject  whioh  I believe  a great  many  will 
join  with  me  in  thinking  important  in  these  times  in  whioh  we  live,  and 
that  is  the  subjeot  of  female  dress  in  all  ranks  of  life,  but  especially 
among  those  who  attend  our  schools.  I regret  to  say  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  what  may  be  called  useless  finery  among  the  young  girls  of  the 
present  day,  and  I should  think  that  probably  mothers  are  a little  to  blame 
in  that  particular.  I have  observed  this  passion  to  be  on  the  increase 
during  all  my  life ; and  as  God’s  mercy  has  spared  me  through  eighty 
years,  I think  I may  speak  from  experience  on  the  subjeot.  I must  say  I 
think  it  a great  mistake  on  the  part  of  mothers  to  dress  their  children  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  their  means,  instead  of  inducing  them  to  lay  by 
their  pence  for  what  is  called  a rainy  day,  or  to  collect  clothing  for  winter ; 
in  place  of  whioh  they  allow  their  girls  to  spend  all  their  little  money,  and 
what  they  can  add  of  their  own  as  well,  on  what  I should  call  unnecessary 
and  useless  finery.  I am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  educate  the  ohildren 
well  here,  and  I am  delighted  to  see  that  needlework  is  made  a very  parti- 
cular point  of  examination  in  many  of  the  sohools  ; because,  in  seeking 
for  female  servants,  we  all  want  those  who  can  be  useful  in  those  particu- 
lars, as  well  as  in  knitting  and  darning,  for  which  I have  had  pleasure  in 
giving  prizes  in  my  own  country  on  various  occasions.  Now,  while  ohildren 
are  taught  to  spend  all  the  money  that  they  can  get  together  on  little  bits 
of  finery,  the  first  thing  a mistress  has  to  teach  her  young  servant  is  to 
dress  neatly,  and  properly,  and  respeotably,  and  thus  correct  the  groat  mis- 
take of  mothers  who  help  their  children  forward  in  unnecessary  outside 
clothing,  while  very  often,  I regret  to  say,  the  inside  is  exceedingly  defi- 
cient (laughter  and  applause).  I therefore  hope  that  mothers  who  have 
such  opportunities  of  having  their  daughters  eduoated — nnd  you  have 
many  compared  to  those  enjoyed  in  my  part  of  the  country — will  ear- 
nestly strive  to  give  them  thnt  degree  of  propriety  and  nentness  in  their 
dress  which  is  nlways  respeotable,  useful,  and  efficient.  I trust  you  will 
excuso  me,  coming  suoh  a distanoo  ns  I do,  for  making  mention  of  what 
many,  if  they  would  speak  out,  renlly  feel  in  their  hearts  (applause).  I am 
often  told  by  mothers,  ‘ Well,  ma’am,  I oan’t  help  it.  My  girl  will  go  to 
tho  second-hand  shop  and  get  these  hits  of  things,  whore  they  nro  ohoap. 
And  it  is  only  a penny  flower,  nnd  a flower  doos  not  wear  out  so  soon  as  a 
ribbon’  (laughter).  Well,  but  thnt  is  not  neat,  nor  is  it  desirable  : nnd 
when  they  got  into  servioe,  most  mistresses  will  object  to  that,  kind  of  finery 
which  is  not  suitnblo  to  tho  station  in  whioh  it  1ms  plensod  God  to  placo 
them  (hoar,  hear).  I hope  my  female  friends  will  exouso  mo  for  giving 
them  those  hints,  for  they  nro  tho  rosult  of  long  experience.” 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1867. 

Tiie  effects  of  a nor  moist  autumn,  following-  a cold  and 
rather  dry  summer,  are  likely  to  he,  upon  tlio  whole,  beneficial. 
To  spoak  of  matters  of  somewhat  trifling  import  first,  wo  may 
direct  attention  to  the  comparatively  sudden  and  very  decided 
improvement  of  many  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  more  especially 
those  that  produce  effects  by  the  colours  of  their  leaves. 
These  have  boon,  for  the  most  part,  vory  unattractive  ; in  fact, 
somewhat  unsightly  until  quite  lately,  but,  with  the  augmen- 
tation of  solar  heat  accompanied  with  a due  degree  of  moisture, 
the  species  of  Coleus,  Iresene,  Perilla,  Amaranthus,  and  other 
like  subjects,  have  suddenly  acquired  their  proper  splendour, 
and  the  season  of  the  parterre  promises  to  close  as  gloriously  as 
the  close  of  a bright  day,  when  the  western  clouds  are  richly 
painted,  or  as  one  of  the  greatest  modern  poets  described  the 
dying  of  the  dolphin.  So  far  good  ; if  we  are  to  have  bedding, 
and  in  groat  gardens  it  is  as  indispensable  as  it  is  superfluous 
in  little  ones,  let  us  have  it  in  the  most  gorgeous  style  possible, 
let  not  taste  be  violated,  but  let  us  have  every  plant  in  its  true 
colour,  and  if  the  elements  hinder  the  development  of  colour 
it  is  a matter  for  general  regret.  Another  of  the  advantages 
of  the  increased  temperature  is,  that  we  may  look  for  a perfect 
ripening  of  all  the  growths  of  the  season.  The  young  shoots 
of  trees  will  be  hardened,  fruits  and  roots  will  finish  their  career 
honourably,  seeds  are  likely  to  be  good ; we  may  cease  to 
tremble  for  the  harvest.  The  moisture  and  the  heat  together 
favour  greatly  all  autumn  sowings  of  seeds  : turnips  are  doing 
extra  well,  there  is  a prospect  of  abundant  winter  feed  on  the 
farm,  and  of  winter  vegetables  in  the  garden ; whatever 
growing  remains  to  be  done  will  be  well  done  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  we  shall  have  special  cause  for  thankfulness  that  a 
summer  so  unpromising  should  close  its  career  with  so  much 
of  promise. 

But  let  us  learn  caution  from  past  experiences.  The  rains 
now  falling  are  accompanied  with  high  temperature.  The  wind 
is  westerly,  and  likely  to  continue  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  farmer  and  the  gardener  have  alike  to  guard,  so  far  as 
they  can,  against  the  second  growth  of  subjects  which  should 
now  cease  growing  and  go  to  rest.  Unless  an  early  frost  pre- 
vents it,  we  shall  soon  see  a beautiful  second  growth  in  all 
forest  trees ; amidst  their  brown  leaves  will  be  tender  green 
shoots,  and  that  pretty  dappling  of  colour  peculiar  to  seasons 
such  as  the  present.  In  the  fruit-garden  something  similar 
may  be  expected,  and  we  need  not  tell  the  practical  reader 
that  late  growths  on  fruit-trees  are  absolutely  worthless.  To 
prevent  this  partial  lifting  is  perhaps  the  best  possible  pro- 
ceeding. Old  fruitful  trees  rarely  break  into  second  growths ; 
therefore,  as  it  is  impossible  to  lift  them,  so  also  is  it  unneces- 
sary. But  miniature  trees,  bushes  and  pyramids,  are  all 
likely,  being  in  an  artificial  condition  of  restraint,  to  break 
away  into  sappy  shoots  to  their  own  injury ; and  the  only 
check  to  this  absurd  proceeding  is  to  gently  and  carefully  heave 
them  over,  or,  in  other  words,  to  commence  operations  for 
lifting  them,  and  to  cease  working  when  they  are  just  ready 
for  the  last  lift.  The  check  to  root-action  will  promote  per- 
fect ripening  of  the  useful  wood,  and  quite  check  the  develop- 
ment of  wood  that  could  be  of  no  use  ultimately,  and  which  is 
extremely  likely  to  be  destroyed  in  the  winter. 

There  is  great  danger  of  a second  growth  commencing  with 
potatoes  yet  remaining  in  the  ground.  Where  they  are  yet 
green  and  growing,  this  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  but  where 
they  are  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  every  day  that  they  remain  in  the 
ground  adds  to  the  probability  of  their  deterioration.  Wher- 
ever potatoes  are  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  even  if  the  haulm  is  still 
a little  green,  it  is  advisable  to  lift  them  at  once.  Let  them 
be  housed  while  they  are  good — and,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  good  ; and  those  who  make  much  moan  about  disease  de- 
serve to  have  cause  to  moan  for  their  morbid  sensibility. 
The  potato  harvest  of  1867  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ever  gathered ; and  we  may  attribute  its  general  perfection  to 
the  augmentation  of  solar  heat  during  the  ripening  of  the 
tubers.  While  the  temperature  continues  high  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  disease ; but,  we  repeat,  a second  growth  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  take  place.  As  tubers  cannot  form  tubers 
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when  unaided  by  leaves,  without  deterioration,  so,  though  a 
socond  growth  may  increase  the  total  number,  it  can  only  de- 
crease the  total  value,  and  is  to  bo  prevented  if  possible. 
Many  othor  precautions  will  suggest  themselves  to  practical 
men  as  the  rosidt  of  these  remarks.  Lot  us  obtain,  if  we  can, 
by  the  exorcise  of  caution,  prudence,  and  vigilanco,  a maxi- 
mum of  advantages  with  a minimum  of  disadvantages  from 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  atmosphere  at  present  prevailing. 


The  Central  Park,  New  York. — In  the  Times  correspon- 
dent’s letter  from  New  York,  published  on  Monday  last,  occur 
some  interesting  particulars  of  this  grand  undertaking.  lie 
says,  “ You  have  heard  so  much  of  mismanagement  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  it  must  be  almost  a 
relief  to  be  told  of  a great  work  which  has  been  carried  out 
with  perfect  success  for  the  free  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
without  the  waste  or  misuse  of  a single  dollar.  I refer  to  the 
Central  Park,  destined  in  a few  years  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
park  in  the  world,  and  already  far  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  in  America.  Those  who  have  only  driven  round 
have  but  a very  poor  idea  of  its  extent ; to  see  it  properly,  one 
should  explore  it  on  foot.  It  is  full  of  exquisite  walks  by 
lakes,  or  through  miniature  woods  and  plantations,  and  hours 
or  days  even  may  be  spent  there  (as  I can  testify  from  expe- 
rience) without  exhausting  their  beauties.  The  trees  are 
young  yet,  but  some  idea  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
to  get  the  park  well  wooded  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  last  year  nearly  18,000  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted. 
The  park  drive  is  within  a fraction  of  nine  and  a half  miles  in 
length,  there  is  a bridle  road  of  five  miles  and  a half,  and  a 
length  of  walk  available  to  the  public  of  over  twenty- six 
miles.  The  cost  of  this  park  to  the  city,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  has  been  little  over  10,000,000  dollars.  In  the 
winter  there  is  an  unrivalled  skating  pond  open  to  the  visitors, 
and  in  summer  bands  of  music  play  popular  selections  on  one 
or  two  days  a week.  In  every  respect  the  park  is  managed 
for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  public,  and  every  cent 
produced  by  the  tax  for  its  maintenance  is  honestly  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  ground.  If  any  one  is  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  while  this  park  is  so  great  a credit  to 
the  city,  everything  else  in  it  connected  with  the  corporation  is 
a disgrace,  he  must  be  informed  that  the  citizens  were  wise 
enough  to  keep  the  park  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
city  authorities.  Their  rapacious  and  dishonest  fingers — 
always  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  a 
gentleman  of  unblemished  integrity — have  never  been  per- 
mitted to  handle  the  money  designed  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all.  If  they  had,  we  can  easily  imagine  what  the  park 
would  have  been  like.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  so  orna- 
mental as  Boston  Common,  while  it  would  have  been  made 
the  pretext  for  practising  every  kind  of  extortion  and  roguery 
upon  the  people.  But  the  whole  design  was  entrusted  from 
the  first  to  the  guardianship  of  gentlemen  of  high  character 
and  position  in  the  city,  and  they  have  ever  since  done  their 
work,  and  very  hard  and  onerous  work  it  has  been  sometimes, 
without  the  least  charge  to  the  public.  The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, with  Colonel  H.  Gr.  Stebbins,  the  commodore  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  one  of  the  most  deservedly 
popular  men  in  America,  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the 
public  for  setting  an  example  to  the  city  corporation.” 


Soldiers’  Gardens. — The  “garden  allotments’’  of  the  soldiers  of  Ports- 
mouth on  an  extensive  piece  of  ground  outside  the  head-quarters  boundaries, 
and  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  War  Department,  are  well  worth  a visit  from 
any  one  who  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
barrack-life  of  the  soldier.  Each  plot  of  a company  has  its  fringe  of  flower- 
beds which  now  are  glowing  with  colour,  and  many  of  them  contain  flowers 
of  more  than  common  worth.  The  remainder  of  the  plots  are  covered  with 
fine  vegetable  produce,  in  seeming  sufficiency  to  supply  a large  army.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  troops  have  been  permitted  to  work  in  the 
harvest  fields.  Surely  it  would  improve  the  morale  without  deteriorating  the 
physique  of  the  army  to  encourage  in  every  reasonable  way  the  practice  of 
gardening  as  the  favourite  recreation  for  soldiers.  In  too  many  instances 
beer  destroys  money,  time,  health,  and  decency,  and  “ Satan  finds  some  mis- 
chief still  for  idle  hands  to  do.”  Soldiers  everywhere,  except  when  in  the 
field,  should  have  gardens.  The  gain  in  respect  of  order,  health,  and  loyalty, 
would  be  immediate  and  immense,  and  in  the  event  of  a long  campaign  in 
an  enemy’s  country,  the  knowledge  acquired  in  barracks  might  be  of  great 
service  in  aid  of  the  commissariat  as  well  as  to  give  a cheerful  side  to  painful 
duties. 
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The  Peach  Chop  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  has  been  a 
largo  one,  and  yet  has  realized  good  prices.  In  Kentucky  the  crop  has 
averaged  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  tree,  largo  purchases  having  been  made 
for  preserving. 

A New  Woundwort. — The  loaves  of  geraniums  are  said  to  bo  excellent 
for  cuts  where  the  skin  is  rubbed  off,  and  other  wounds  of  the  like  kind.  One 
or  two  leaves  must  be  bruised  and  applied  to  the  part,  and  the  wound  will  be 
cicatrized  in  a short  time. 

Flora  in  the  New  World. — New  York  spends  400,000  dollars,  and 
Boston  200,000  dollars,  annually,  for  cut  flowers.  All  know  that  large  sums 
are  paid  for  presentation  bouquets  and  baskets  ; but  some  people  would  be 
astonished  to  see  what  money  is  expended  regularly  for  flowers,  by  families 
who  think  they  are  economical.  A New  York  merchant  of  ordinary  means 
thinks  nothing  of  spending  fifty  dollars  for  artificial  flowers  to  decorate  his 
table  when  he  has  a few  friends  to  dine. 

Vegetable  Dyes  applied  to  Stone. — Variegated  marble  is  now  imitated 
in  all  the  rich-coloured  veins  for  which  some  species  of  it  are  distinguished. 
For  this  purpose  a solid  block  of  marble,  to  be  treated,  is  first  warmed  in  an 
oven  to  open  its  pores,  after  which  the  colours  are  applied.  These  consist  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  alkanet  root,  to  produce  a rich  lavender,  a madder 
lake  to  make  a crimson,  indigo  to  produce  a blue,  verdigris  green,  and 
gamboge  yellow.  They  are  put  on  according  to  the  fancy  and  taste  of  the 
artist,  so  as  to  form  the  desired  patterns,  after  which  the  marble  is  again 
warmed  to  make  it  absorb  the  colours. 


NOETHWICH  GOOSEBEEEY  SHOW. 


Angel  Inn,  Nortiiwich,  July  27th. — The  following  is  a list  of  ex- 
hibitors, varieties,  and  weights  of  berries : — 


T.  Lanceley 
G.  Beckett 
T.  Lanceley 

S.  Shone  . . 
J.  Wynne . . 
J.  Wynne . . 
J.  Hale .... 

T.  Lanceley 
G.  Beckett 

S.  Shone  . . 

T.  Ball  .... 

R.  Forster 
G.  Plant  . . 

F.  Jenison 

G.  Beckett . . 

S.  Shone  . . 
J.  Wynne  . . 

T.  Lanceley 

S.  Shone  . . 

T.  Lanceley 
J.  Wynne  . . 
J.  Wynne  . . 
T.  Lanceley 
J.  Wynne  . . 
T.  Lanceley 
R.  Forster . . 
T.  Lanceley 
J.  Wynne  . . 
T.  Lanceley 
J.  Hale 

T.  Lanceley 
J.  Wynne  . , 
T.  Lanceley 
Ditto 
Ditto 

G.  Beckett . , 
Ditto 
Ditto 

J.  Wynne  . , 
Ditto 
Ditto 

T.  Lanceley 
J.  Wynne  . 
T.  Lanceley 
R.  Forster  . , 
T.  Lanceley 


Red  . . 

Red  . . 

Red  .. 

Red  . . 

Red  .. 

Red  . , 

Red  .. 

Red  . . 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Green 

Green 

Green 

Green 

Green 

Green 

Green 

Green 

White 

AVhite 

White 

White 

AVhite 

AVhite 

AVhite 

AVhite 


dwts.  grs. 


Red  Seedling 20  4 

Yellow  Seedling. .. . 17  18 

Green  Seedling  ....  19  7 

AVhite  Seedling  ....  1819 

Twins Antagonist  39  11 

Premier  Prize . . Beauty 26  18 

Steward’s  Prize  London  24  0 

ditto  Leveller  22  12 

ditto  Matchless  19  18 

ditto  Antagonist  21  15 

ditto  Duke  of  Sutherland  . 20  4 

ditto  Catherina 18  1 

ditto  Telegraph  17  16 

Careless  19  18 

London  23  10 

Lord  Liverpool  ....  23  0 

Seedling  Macaroni  . . 22  22 

Clayton  22  12 

Speedwell  22  6 

Flixtonia 22  6 

Beauty 21  2 

Registrar 21  0 

Leader 24  4 

Moimt  Pleasant  ....  23  16 

Leveller 23  10 

Catherina 22  0 

Cramp  20  15 

High  Sheriff  20  2 

Pet  19  6 

Peru 19  0 

Plunder  23  2 

Thumper 21  16 

Shiner 20  7 

Stock  well  19  19 

Matchless 19  13 

Seedling  19  7 

Bravo  18  12 

Rough  Green 18  12 

Antagonist  26  0 

Elizabeth 25  0 

, Hero  of  the  Nile ... . 23  11 

Overseer 22  13 

Snowdrop  21  22 

Peto 20  2 

Freedom 19  18 

Lady  Leicester  ....  19  17 


MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  AND  HOETICULTUEAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  last  exhibition  of  the  season  took  place  at  Old  Traflord,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  centenary  gathering  of  the  Liverpool  ami  Manchester 
Agricultural  Society,  and  was  continued  from  the  27th  to  the  31st  of  August, 
five  days  inclusive.  It  was  a highly  meritorious  affair,  rich  in  all  the 
several  subjects  proper  to  the  season,  and  especially  so  in  cut  flowers  and 
valuable  decorative  plants.  Two  great  tents,  on  the  site  of  the  National 
Exhibition  of  June  last,  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose;  and  conse- 
quently for  some  part  of  the  display — that  comprising  specimen  plants, 
for  example — the  advantages  of  green  banks  and  picturesque  ( ffoctH  were 
obtained.  In  the  first  tent  a central  table,  well  filled  with  spikes  of  holly- 
hocks, gladioli,  grand  bunches  of  grapes,  and  miscellanies,  divided  the 
space  into  two  broad  walks,  beyond  eaoh  of  which,  forming  the  boundaries 
of  the  tent  on  either  hand,  were  banks  of  cut  flowers,  fruits,  fern-,  and 
other  subjects  of  comparatively  small  size.  The  second  tent  was  grandly 
filled  with  bold  artistic  groups  of  tree-ferns,  palms,  ericas,  and  miscel- 
laneous gatherings  from  the  stoves  and  greenhouses  of  the  di-tru  t,  com- 
prising such  subjects  as  Crotons,  Oalndiums,  Rhopalas,  and  the  like;  and 
these  were  lighted  up  by  an  abundance  of  zonal  and  variegated  geraniums, 
out  Hewers,  and  other  light  subjects.  Nor  wasit  any  detraction  to  the  finish 
and  beauty  of  the  exhibition  that  there  wsa  a profusion  of  vegetables  and 
flints  contributed  by  gardeners  and  cottagers  ; and,  in  respect  of  the  last- 
named  class,  wc  rrnisi  do  them  the  Justice  to  say  that,  although  what  they 
Sent  was  of  necessity  interesting,  they  for  the  most  part  presented  such 
admirable  examples  of  horticultural  skill  that  the  exhibition  would  have 
been  shorn  of  one  of  its  best  features  hud  they  not  been  there. 


Orchids  — There  was  a class  for  ten  exotic  orchids,  poorly  filled,  yet 
perhaps,  considering  the  time  of  year,  the  plants  were  no  discredit  to  this 
generally  good  show.  The  first  place  was  awarded  to  J.  A.  Turner,  Esq., 
of  Pendlebury  (gardener,  G.  Toll),  for  a pretty  group,  comprising  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  Aerides  nobile,  Onoidium  incurvum,  Laelia  gigantea,  Vanda 
suavis,  Disa  grandiflora,  with  three  spikes  of  flowers,  a pretty  example  of 
a plant  which  does  not  show  well  in  a group  ; Aerides  suavis  delicatissima, 
Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  Saccolabium  Blumei  gigantea,  and  Cattleya 
labiata  pallida.  Dr.  Ainsworth  (gardener,  G.  E.  Mitchell)  second,  with 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  Lselia  gigantea,  Miltonia  virginalis,  Miltonia  Regnelli 
purpurea,  Miltonia  sppctabilis,  Vanda  Lowii,  Lselia  Turneri,  Cattleya 
Scbilleriana  Regnelli,  Oncidium  incurvum,  Odontoglossum  hastilabium. 
Some  of  these  plants  looked  as  if  they  had  been  exhibited  on  previous 
occasions  this  season,  and  had  not  yet  quite  recovered.  The  plant  of 
Vanda  Lowii  was  one  of  the  best  of  this  fine  species  we  have  yet  seen : it 
had  three  fine  racemes,  the  basal  flowers  bright  orange  and  buff,  the  others 
crimson-brown  and  white  lip,  the  two  distinct  classes  of  colour  being  a 
constant  character  of  the  species.  The  third  place  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Stafford,  of  Hyde,  who  had  clean  and  bright  examples  of  Dendrobium 
chrysotoxum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Odontoglossum  grande — the  last  a 
finer  variety  than  the  one  generally  grown,  having  broader  segments  and 
richer  colours.  Dr.  Ainsworth  also  contributed  an  extra  group,  comprising 
Promenea  stapeloides,  on  a block,  with  two  fully-developed  flowers,  quite  a 
gem  for  lovers  of  curiosities,  and,  though  a strange  dull  thing,  not  desti- 
tute of  a certain  kind  of  beauty ; and  a poor  plant  of  Coelogyne  speciosa, 
with  two  of  its  eminently  unattractive  flowers.  There  were  also  examples 
of  A’anda  suavis  and  Renantbera  matutina  shown  apart  from  the  classes 
the  first  of  these  two  was  an  extra  fine  specimen  ; the  second  was  a middling 
good  plant,  of  a scarce  and  not  much  valued  species  ; it  is  certainly  far 
inferior  as  a decorative  subject  to  the  better  known  and  everywhere  ad- 
mired Renantbera  coccinea.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here  a 
contribution  of  a very  interesting  kind,  though  it  takes  us  aside  from  the 
orchids.  This  was  a raceme  of  flowers  of  one  of  the  species  of  Nepenthes. 
The  name  was  not  given,  but  it  appeared  to  be  N.  phyllamphora.  The 
stem  was  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  beset  throughout  with  small 
flowers  of  a dull  brown  colour,  about  100  in  number,  and  apparently  con- 
sisting in  great  part  of  females,  as  in  very  few  could  we  perceive  the  pecu- 
liar club-like  stamens  by  which  the  males  are  distinguished. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower. — As  remarked  above, 
these  were  abundant  and  beautiful,  and  it  is  perhaps  especially  desirable 
the  names  of  the  subjects  shown  should  be  fully  reported,  as  there  are  but 
few  exhibitions  at  this  time  of  the  year  at  which  first-class  subjects  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  seeD,  and  cultivators  are  interested  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  respecting  plants  presentable  now.  The  first  place  in  the  class  for 
eight  plants  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Stevenson,  of  Timperley.  Here  were 
flue  examples  of  Erica  cemula,  obbata,  and  Faireanum,  Cattleya  devonien- 
sis,  Phenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  Allamanda  Schotti,  and  Hendersonii, 
Bougainvillea  glabra.  In  the  class  for  ten  miscellaneous,  the  first  place 
was  taken  by  Thomas  Hobson,  Esq.  (gardener,  W.  Cardwell),  with  splen- 
did examples  of  Antburium  magnifleum,  Cyalbea  dealbata,  Dasylirium 
acrotrichuro,  Croton  longifolium,  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Allamanda 
Hendersonii,  Geonoma  magnifies,  Theophrasta  imperialis,  Cordyline 
indivisa,  Erica  tricolor  AVilsoni.  Second,  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Manchester, 
with  Croton  variegata,  a grand  plant  of  the  beautiful  Eurya  latifolia 
variegata,  five  feet  high,  a perfect  pyramid  ; Rhopala  corcovadense.  Yucca 
aloifolia  variegata,  Phoenix  sylvestris,  Pandanus  ornatus,  and  some  beauti- 
ful tree-ferns.  Third,  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Hyde,  with  a pretty  clump  of 
Vallota  purpurea,  Lilium  lancifolium  album,  Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata, 
Latania  Bourbonica,  Pandanus  utilis,  &c.  In  the  class  for  six  miscel- 
laneous, first,  Thomas  Hobson,  Esq.,  with  Gleichenia  flabellata,  Cordyline 
Australis,  Croton  variegata,  Erica  ampullacea  major,  &c.  Second,  S. 
Sehloss,  Esq.,  with  a most  charming  plant  of  Davallia  tenuifolia,  one  of 
the  very  best  of  this  tribe,  possibly  surpassing  in  beauty  D.  aculeata,  and 
in  airiness  of  style  reminding  one  of  Ouyohia  japonica ; Bougainvillea 
glabra,  <fcc.  Extra,  Mr.  Shaw,  with  some  good  palms,  cycads,  yuccas,  &c. 
The  best  single  stove  plant  in  flower  was  a fine  Bougainvillea. 

Ericas. — There  were  but  few  of  these,  but  the  quality  of  all  was  of  the 
highest:  the  plants  large,  round,  bushy,  bright  with  flowers,  and  without 
any  exception  fresh  and  honest.  Mrs.  Cole  and  Sons,  of  AVithington,  first 
in  the  class  for  six,  with  Irbyana,  Insignis,  Jacksonii,  Metulmflora,  /Emula, 
Austinianum.  In  the  class  for  the  best  single  heath,  T.  HobsoD,  Esq., 
with  Irbyana;  second,  Mrs.  Cole  and  Son,  with  Irbyana. 

Achimenes  were  good.  First,  J.  C.  McConnell,  Esq.  (gardener,  John 
Smith),  with  fine  round  dwarf  plants  of  Edmund  Bossier,  Carl  Wolfurth, 
Longitiora  major,  two  of  each.  Second,  Thomas  Hobson,  Esq.,  with 
Leopard,  Scarlet  Perfection,  this  is  a fine  soarlet  kind,  free  to  flower, 
and  an  advance  upon  Dazzle;  Purpurea  elegans,  Edmund  Bossier,  Carl 
AVolfurth  superb;  Colonel  Watford.  Third,  Mr.  Rylance,  with  Colonel 
Watford,  Ambroise  Versobaffelt,  Rose  Imperial,  Dr.  Hopf,  Longiflora 
major,  Dazzle. 

Gloxinias  were  good;  plenty  of  flowers,  no  rags;  the  varieties  good. 
First,  Mr.  Rylance,  with  Madame  Ptcouline,  Grandis,  Conspicuous, 
Madame  Warner,  Showgood  Seedling,  lavender  purple;  and  Seedling,  fine 
puny  purple.  Second,  E.  Brooke,  E-q.  (gardener,  E.  Milford),  with  Helen 
of  Orleans,  Brilliant,  Sir  Hugo,  Perfection,  Ke’eleeri,  Princess  Alice. 

Lii.ium «. — The  best  four  Japan  liliums  came  from  — Brocklehurst,  Esq. 
(gardener,  J.  Miller),  all  of  them  varieties  of  lancilolium,  fine  plants,  rather 
drawn  through  being  flowered  under  glass,  whioh  is  no  benefit  to  them.  Too 
much  sum'  ness  in  the  group.  Best  ihree  pots  of  Auratum,  first,  Messrs. 
Yates,  of  Manchester,  with  short  handsome  plants,  profusely  flowered,  and 
fiesh  in  leaves  to  the  hottom.  Best  single  specimen  of  Auratum,  E. 
Plnllipi,  Esq.,  with  a giant  about  seven  feet  high,  the  expanded  flowers 
thirteen  in  number,  anil  nine  more  coming.  This  was  not  drawn,  but  had 
naturally  made  a single  tnwerinv  spike. 

Fine  Foliagkd  Plants,  inci.udino  Palms  and  Ferns. — The  first  prize 
in  the  class  for  10  fine-foliaged  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stevenson  for 
a group  of  extraordinary  speo  mens,  gigantic  in  dimensions,  ndmirahly 
grown,  fresh  as  the  lace  of  the  pimpernel  on  a sunny  forenoon,  and  coin- 
prising  subjects  of  great  value  and  the  highest  dooorative  excellence.  Wo 
did  not  obtain  the  name  of  the  winner  of  seoond  prize  in  this  olass,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  card  at  the  time  our  doioh  wore  made.  Whoovor  it 
was,  reed  not  be  ashamed  to  he  placed  second  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  for 
scarcely  anywhere  in  England  oould  his  plnnts  he  surpassed.  The  second 
lot  whs,  moreover,  a very  few  degrees  Iohs  meritorious  ; and  as  to  condition 
and  ouliure,  there  was  nothing  wanting.  The  two  lots  were  grouped  on  one 
bank,  and  made  u most  imposing  piolure.  They  comprised  examples  of 
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Alocuaia  Lowii,  A.  metallico,  A.  zobrina,  A.  macrorhiza  var.,  Calndium 
Belloyraei,  Croton  variegat*,  C.  nngustifolium,  onooftlio  finentovor  shown; 
Tlieophraita  imperiulis,  Yuooa  aloifolia  variegato,  Sphurogyne  lalifolia,  a 
big  plant,  every  loaf  perfect;  Anana  aativa  variegata,  Latania  Bour- 
bonioa,  Cleiobonia  llabellata,  Anlhurinm  grande,  Cordylino  Australis. 
Tree-ferns  were  abundant:  the  best  nix  came  from  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Hyde; 
they  were  Dicksonin  squarrosa,  I),  antarctioa,  Cibotium  prinoeps,  Alaopbila 
Australis,  Cyathea  medullar  is.  The  best  12  lmrdy  ferns  came  from 
Mr.  Rowbotham ; a fine  Trichomanos  radieans,  Rleohnum  spicant  ano- 
malum,  Polystiobum  noroeladon,  I’,  angularo  proliferum,  P.  a.  plioatum, 
Soolopondrium  vulgareondivrofohum,S.  v.  aubtnarginatum,  S.  v.  oristatum, 
Afhyrium  Filix  foemina  densum,  A.  f.  f.  Fieldii,  A.  f.  f.  plumosum,  A.  f.  f. 
Todioides.  All  the  Athyriuma  wore  labelled  Aspleniunr,  for  which  we 
have  the  authority  of  Deakin,  Hooker,  and  Arnott ; but  tho  accepted 
generic  name  for  the  Lady  fern  now  is  Athyrium,  and  they  ought  to  be  so 
labelled  at  exhibitions.  Second,  Mr.  Shaw,  with  a quite  seoond-rote  lot ; 
but  amongst  them  were  good  plants  of  Scolopendrium  vulgaro  glomera- 
tum,  and  S.  v.  digitatum,  and  Adiantum  pedatum  ; and,  better  than  all,  a 
large  pieoe  of  Triohomanes  radioans,  shown  (as  in  June  last)  without  a 
bell-glass.  Mr.  Shaw  shall  have  our  best  thanks  if  bo  will  tell  us  how  he 
manages  to  presont  this  at  a five  day's  show  thus  unprotected.  Is  there 
any  mngio  in  it?  The  plant  appeared  by  its  intensely  dark  green  colour 
never  to  liavo  known  the  comfort  of  a bell-glass,  and  it  just  reminded  us 
of  tho  peculiar  dark  green  leaves  of  Messrs  Veitch’s  specimens  of  Spirea 
japonioa  shown  at  the  Manchester  National,  and  which  we  did  not  fuil  to 
uward  warm  praise  in  our  report.  Third,  Mr.  Rylance,  who  had  a good 
Lastrea  Filix  mas  cristata,  and  some  beautiful  varieties  of  Scolopendrium, 
which  are  always  good  exhibition  subjects.  Palms  were  conspicuous  both 
in  mixed  and  special  classes  by  their  freshness  and  beauty,  and  in  variety 
they  were  not  stinted.  The  first  place  in  the  class  for  4 was  awarded  to 
H.  Blackmore,  Esq.,  of  Pendleton,  for  splendid  specimens  of  Latania 
Bourbonica,  Verschaffeltia  splendida,  Calamus  dealbata,  and  the  best 
Phenicophorium  sechellariura  in  the  show,  tho  leaves  being  richly  stained 
with  the  clear  cinnamon  hue  peculiar  to  this  species,  and  all  the  leaves 
(about  ten  in  number)  perfect.  By  the  way,  this  is  no  longer  to  be  called 
the  “ thief  palm,”  Old  Bailey  and  assize  associations  are  abolished;  it  is 
henceforth  to  be  labelled  Stevensonia  scchellarum — please  mako  a note 
thereof,  Mr.  Blackmore.  Second,  Mr.  Hobson,  with  Latania  Jenkinsonii, 
L.  Versohaffelti,  L.  Bourbonica,  and  Coroxylon  niveum.  Mr.  Shaw  had 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Areca  rubra,  Geonoma  Ghesbreghtii,  and  Phenico- 
phorium (Stevensonia)  secbellarum. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  London,  occupied  a great  bank  with  a 
collection  of  plants  not  intended  for  competition.  Here  were  many  plants 
of  great  value,  and,  as  fine  foliage  and  flowers  were  freely  mingled,  the 
effect,  in  a decorative  point  of  view,  was  fully  equal  to  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  plants  themselves.  Amongst  the  larger  subjects  were 
examples  of  Phcenicophorium  secbellarium,  Agave  schidigera,  Yucca 
filifera,  a very  fine  habited  plant  of  the  most  compact  construction,  very 
dwarf ; Nepenthes  phyllamphora,  Maranta  Lindeni,  Nepenthes  hybrids 
maculata,  Maranta  Veitcbii,  Beaucarnea  longifolia,  one  of  the  grandest  of 
this  grand  family,  the  leaves  five  feet  long,  and  beautiful  in  colour  and 
brightness.  The  more  noticeable  ferns  were  the  following  : Triohomanes 
reniforme,  the  plant  in  perfect  health,  with  about  half  a dozen  fronds 
nearly  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  evidently  put  there  to  cause  water 
in  the  mouth  of  every  lever  of  ferns  who  should  catch  sight  of  it. 
Hymenophyllum  demissum,  a pretty  species,  like  a dissected  Triohomanes 
radieans.  Trichomanes  anceps,  with  stout,  varnished, selaginella-like  fronds. 
Triohomanes  angustata,  like  a delicate,  finely-divided,  erect  T.  radieans. 
Adiantum  scutum,  a charming  fern,  descended  from  A.  Farleyense,  one 
of  the  best  exhibition  varieties  known.  Davallia  tenuifolia,  a very  fairy- 
like species,  most  finely  divided  of  all.  Pteris  serrulate,  in  a tasselled 
form,  pretty  for  those  who  can  take  to  it;  but  the  varieties  of  this  Pteris 
always  appear  to  us  worthless,  though  we  find  much  to  admire  in  a 
thoroughly  well -grown  plant  of  the  species,  weed  as  it  is.  Stenocblteoa 
heleromorpha,  a pretty  dwarf  species.  Todea  superba,  indescribable 
in  its  beauty.  Lomaria  gibba,  &c.,  &c.  Yet  a few  more  from  this 
beautiful  bank.  Gynerium  argenteum  variegatum  is  a splendidly  coloured 
variety  ; get  it  if  you  can,  everybody.  Whoever  can  get  up  a great  plant 
of  it  out  of  doors  will  deserve  a dinner,  a vote  of  thanks,  a medal,  and  to 
be  talked  of  in  whispers  of  adulation.  Lilium  punctatum,  which  may  be 
described  as  lancifolium  album  refined  to  the  last  degree,  the  pure  white 
tenderly  spotted  with  palest  rose.  Everywhere  amongst  these  fine  plants 
tufts  of  Nerine  Fothergilli,  Vallota  purpurea,  and  tall  plants  of  the  old 
chimney  Campanula.  A lesson  this  for  people  who,  made  giddy  by  the 
new  possession  of  a few  palms  and  ferns,  begin  forthwith  to  despise  their 
grandmother’s  pets,  and  all  else  in  the  floral  way  that  finds  a place  near 
the  heart  and  ingle  of  the  cottager.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  thinks  the 
chimney  Campanula  one  of  the  prettiest  of  plants,  and — these  are  his  own 
words — “ shouldn’t  like  to  be  without  it.’’ 

Pelargoniums. — The  show  vaiieties  of  tbe  large  flowered  class,  the 
pelargoniums  par  excellence  of  usage,  were  of  course  not  shown  ; they  are 
over  for  the  season,  and  there  were  plenty  of  “ geraniums”  instead.  The 
botanists  insist  upon  calling  these  pelargoniums,  and  we  must  submit ; 
but  for  purposes  of  usefulness  it  is  a pity  we  cannot  pitch  the  botanists 
and  their  distinctions  to  some  very  far-off  limbo,  because,  apart  from 
diagnosis,  “geranium”  is  a household  word,  and  all  the  world  knows  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  : the  world  knows  that  between  Pelargonium  speciosum 
and  P.  zonale  and  P.  iDquinans  there  is  a vast  difference  in  appearance,  con- 
stitution, and  habit  of  growth  ; and  it  is  a pity  that  usage  cannot  in  this  case 
over-ride  technical  correctness;  for  what  is  technical  correctness,  in  the 
case  of  plants  so  popular  and  so  extensively  cultivated,  against  rough-and- 
ready  methods  of  making  ourselves  understood.  Well,  there  were  no  pelar- 
goniums, but  plenty  of  geraniums  in  the  generally-understood  classification 
of  these  plants,  and  a very  interesting  point  arose  respecting  them.  But 
let  us  go  on  with  the  report,  and  we  shall  in  due  time  come  to  the  interest- 
ing point,  and  deal  with  it  in  our  usual  plain  way.  In  tbe  class  for  eight 
zonals,  first,  Mr.  Rylance,  of  Aughtou,  near  Ormskirk,  with  Madame  Vau- 
cher,  Pre-eminent,  Bright  Eye,  Prime  Minister,  Eugenie  Mezard,  Arche- 
veque  de  Paris,  Marie  Labbe,  and  Comet.  Second,  Mr.  Robert  Barnes,  of 
Huddersfield,  with  Madame  Werle,  Rose  Rrmdatler,  Rev.  H.  Dombrain,  a 
fitfe  scarlet ; Chieftain,  Premier.  Madame  Yaucher,  Faust,  and  Glow,  the 
last  a beauty.  Third,  Messrs.  Yates,  of  Manchester,  with  Snowball,  Bel 
Demonio,  Eva,  Volcano,  Augusta,  Madame  Vaucber,  Beaute  du  Suresne, 
Diadem.  Tbe  interesting  point  occurred  in  tbe  class  for  eight  variegated 
zonals.  Here  Mr.  Wills,  of  Huntroyde,  took  first  place  with  a well  grown, 
finely-finished  group,  containing  only  one  variegated  plant,  according  to 


oommonly-receivod  notions  ; the  rest  were  bronze  zonals,  some  of  them 
with  ho  muoh  green  in  the  leaf  as  scarcely  to  surpass  in  respect  of  leaf 
colouring  tho  old  Commander  or  Ceriso  Unique.  Mr.  Wills’s  varieties 
were  Bridesmaid,  a true  variegate,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful ; Florence, 
Rosalind,  Radiance,  Admiration,  Fascination,  Gladiator,  Favourite;  with 
them  wero  Lilian,  Sullun,  and  some  others.  Tho  second  place  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Watson,  of  St.  Albans,  for  an  extremely  pretty  group  of  gold  end 
silver  zonals,  tho  plants  smaller  than  Mr.  Wills's,  but,  as  respects  var lega- 
tion, much  more  properly  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  schedule.  Tbe 
varieties  wore  United  Italy,  Amy,  Queen's  Favourite,  Little  Beauty,  Burn- 
ing Bush,  I’ioturata,  Glowworm,  Mrs.  Pollock.  Third,  Messrs.  Yates, 
with  a mixed  lot  of  no  merit.  Tho  best  eight  noseguys  came  from  Mr.  It. 
Barnes,  of  Huddersfield  ; they  were  a poor  lot,  and  badly  labelled;  the 
varieties  were  Black  Dwarf,  Indian  Yellow,  Pink  Stella,  tho  flowers  of  this 
shone  out  brightly,  it  is  one  of  tho  first  of  tho  nosegays  ; Violet  Hill, 
this  is  good  ; Le  Grand,  St,  George,  Lord  Palmerston  (a  very  bad  scarlet, 
like  the  old  Compactum,  was  so  labelled),  Ornimental  Damasus  (so  labelled, 
tho  proper  name  probably  Magenta  Nosegay). 

■ Tbe  only  novelties  shown  in  this  section  were  Mr.  Watson’s  seedling 
golden  tricolors.  Mrs.  Dix  has  the  merit  of  a nearly  perfect  arrangement 
of  colours  in  tho  leaf,  the  tendency  to  present  radial  bars  of  colour  being 
apparently  reduced  to  a minimum.  Miss  Watson,  very  neat  in  habit,  and  a 
lively  disposition  of  colours.  Mrs.  Oladstone,  extremely  bright  on  tbe 
margin  and  zone.  Enchantress,  leaf  flat,  pale  yellow  margin,  zone  brown, 
pale  red.  and  carmine,  mixing  into  a mulberry  shade,  habit  very  compact. 
Annie  Merry,  n diminutive  gold  zonal,  which,  when  in  good  condition,  has  a 
blood-red  belt,  but  on  this  occasion  not  in  its  proper  oolours.  Jenny  Fair- 
bairn,  a gold  zonal,  with  flat  leaf,  pale  yellow  edge,  some  black  and  rel, 
promising. 

In  other  collections  the  following  were  noted  as  interesting — Little 
Beauty,  intermediate  between  a gold  and  silver  zonal,  leaves  much  cupped, 
margin  creamy,  less  red  in  the  zone  than  United  Italy.  Annie  Findlay, 
(Wills),  a pretty  gold  zonal  of  medium  habit,  margin  pale  yellow,  small 
green  disk,  zone  much  umber  brown  and  bright  red.  Her  Majesty  (Wills),  a 
splendid  variety  of  the  bronze  zonal  class,  clear  disk  and  margin  of  sulphur 
greeD,  bold,  broad,  sharp  zone,  cinnamon  deepening  to  chesnut.  Perilla 
(Wills)  a bronze  zonal,  fine  dark  zone.  Lizzie  (Wills)  a beautiful  gold 
zonal,  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Pollock.  Princess  Alice  (Wills)  a bronze  zonal, 
sulphur  green,  zone  broad  reddish  crimson  deepening  to  chesnut.  Empress 
Eugenie  (Wills)  a bronze  zonal  of  the  finest  quality,  the  leaf  round,  disk 
yellowish  green,  sharply  and  regularly  defined,  zone  broad  and  bold, 
chesnut  deepening  to  umber.  Unique,  a pretty  good  zonal,  in  tbe  way  of 
Sophia  Dumaresque ; the  young  leaves  showing  splendid  zones  of  carmioe, 
red  or  scarlet. 

Fuchsias  were  neither  plentiful  nor  very  good.  It  is  strange  that  Man- 
chester, where  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  of  high  character  are  quite  in 
the  fashion  and  are  admirably  done,  such  generally  useful  and  easy  things 
as  geraniums  and  fuchsias  should  receive  comparatively  little  attention. 
There  are  in  these  classes  some  good  openings  for  men  of  spirit  in  the 
district.  The  best  six  Fuchsias  came  from  Mr.  Rylance,  they  were  neat, 
well  flowered,  rather  small  pyramid  plants  of  Prince  Alfred,  Tristram 
Shandy,  Rose  of  Castile,  Madame  Cornelissen,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Venus 
de  Medicis.  Second,  Mr.  Gresley,  of  Fallowfield,  with  Fair  Oriana,  Prince 
of  Orange,  Marginata,  Rose  of  Castile,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Sensation. 
Third,  E.  Philippi,  Esq.,  of  Bowdon,  with  Venus  de  Medicis,  Schiller, 
Sensation,  Guiding  Star,  Rose  of  Castile,  Madame  Cornelissen. 

Dahlias  constituted  one  of  the  most  brilliant  features  of  this  exhibition, 
and  they  were  so  good  throughout  that  we  could  not  find  fault  even  with 
the  stands  that  were  not  placed.  The  leading  collections  were  remarkable 
for  freshness,  purity,  and  good  staging.  First  for  36,  Mr.  Draycott,  of 
Humberston  Nursery,  Leicester,  with  Pauline,  Flossy  Gill,  Vice  President, 
Baron  Taunton  (this  is  usually  labelled  Baronne,  the  French  form  for 
Baroness  ; there  is  no  such  title  as  Baroness  here,  and  the  flower  is  English 
and  named  after  an  English  peer,  Baronne  Taunton  is  therefore  wrong), 
Bird  of  Passage,  George  White,  Freemason,  Lady  M.  Herbert,  Imperial, 
Golden  Gem,  John  Downie,  Royal  Robe,  Lord  Derby,  Willie  Austin, 
Harriet  Tetterel,  Leah,  Donald  Beaton,  Fanny  Purchase,  George  Wheeler, 
Miss  Henshaw,  Bob  Ridley,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Charlotte  Dorling, 
Charles  Turner,  Lady  G.  Herbert,  Hugh  Miller,  Clara  Simons  (?)  Blushing 
Fifteen,  Yellow  Triumph,  Lilac  Queen,  Lady  Palmerston,  Edward  Sparey, 
Annie  Austin,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell,  Lotty  Atkins.  Second,  Mr. 
May,  of  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale, Yorkshire,  with  Golden  Drop,  Lord  Derby, 
Lady  G.  Herbert,  Bob  Ridley,  Miss  Henshaw,  Eli,  Peri,  Chancellor,  Mrs. 
H.  Vyse,  Hugh  Miller,  Goldfinder,  Harry,  Alexandra,  Seedling,  buff  and 
orange,  good;  Mrs.  Boston,  Garibaldi,  Miss  Roberts,  Norfolk  Hero,  Stella 
Colas,  Delicata,  Charles  Turner,  Jenny  Austin,  British  Triumph,  Lady  M. 
Herbert,  Charles  Waters,  Lady  Popham,  Seedling,  fine  reddish  buff;  Hero, 
Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Surety,  Chang  (a  coarse  thing  not  fit  for  a place  even  in 
a stand  of  100),  L'lac  Queen,  Leah,  Peri,  Ebor,  Norah  Creina,  George 
White,  Pauline,  Ne  plus  ultra,  Artemus  Ward,  a second-rate  striped  lilac, 
Chairman,  Lady  of  tbe  Lake,  George  Elliot,  Fanny  Purchase,  Foxhunter, 
Andrew  Dodds,  Charles  Turner,  Enchantress,  Juno,  Miss  Butler,  Bob 
Ridley,  General  Jackson,  Flambeau,  Bullion,  Edward  Sparey,  Bird  of 
Passage.  Third,  Mr.  Rylance.  In  the  class  for  18,  first,  Mr.  May,  with 
Lord  Chancellor,  Peri,  Lord  Palmerston,  Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter,  Golden  Gem, 
Lord  Derby,  Lady  G.  Herbert,  Bob  Ridley,  Vice  President,  Miss  Henshaw, 
Charles  Turner,  Mrs.  Boston,  British  Triumph,  Lady  Popham,  Miss 
Roberts,  Alexandra,  Mr.  Charles  Waters.  Second,  Mr.  Rylance,  with  Vice 
President,  Queen  Mab,  Chang,  Criterion,  Miss  Henshaw',  Dukeof  Roxburgh, 
Lady  Russell,  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Gem,  Andrew  Dodds,  Queen  of  Prim- 
roses, George  White,  Scarlet  Gem,  Mrs.  Thornhill,  Ambrose  Wilde,  Lady 
Jane  Ellice,  Freemason,  Umpire.  Third,  Mr.  T.  Painter,  of  Smallwood, 
Lawton,  with  Hugh  Miller,  Andrew  Dodds,  Leah,  Baron  Taunton,  Lord 
D.rby,  Pauline.  Donald  Beaton,  Charles  Turner,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Lilac  Queen,  Miss  Henshaw,  Freemason,  Lotty  Atkins,  George  White, 
Lady  G.  Herbert,  Fanny  Purchase,  Bob  Ridley,  Bird  of  Passage.  In  the 
class  for  12,  first,  Mr.  May,  with  Hugh  Miller,  Peri,  Fanny  Purchase,  Bob 
Ridley,  Goldfinder,  Criterion,  Miss  Henshaw,  Charles  Waters,  Charles 
Turner,  British  Triumph,  tbe  best  flower  of  this  variety  in  the  show  ; 
Lady  Popham.  Second,  Mr.  Draycctt,  with  Leah,  Baron  Taunton,  Miss 
Henshaw,  Lilac  Queen,  Charlotte  Dorling,  Lady  G.  Herbert,  Hugh  Miller, 
Donald  Beaton,  Annie  Austin,  Fanny  Purchase,  Bob  Ridley,  Cuarles 
Tamer, 

Hollyhocks  were  plentiful  and  good,  some  few  of  the  contributions 
being  of  such  high  quality  as  we  seldom  meet  with,  even  at  the  best  of 
the  southern  exhibitions.  The  Rev.  E.  Hawke,  of  Willingham,  took  the 
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lead,  both  in  spikes  snd  cut  flowers,  with  extraordinary  examples,  such, 
in  faot,  as  mny  be  most  properly  described  as  perfect.  Mr.  Henry  May 
was  not  far  in  arrear  of  his  distinguished  leader  in  the  splendour  of  his 
cut  flowers.  We  measured  a few  average  flowers  of  these  two  stands,  and 
found  they  wore  exactly  10  inches  from  edge  to  edge  across  the  face.  But 
it  was  not  in  mere  size  or  splendour  of  colours  that  these  two  collections 
arrested  the  attention  and  claimed  the  admiration  of  professional  and  non- 
professional  visitors  alike  : their  crowning  quality  was  perfection  of  form, 
pockets  being  out  of  the  question,  and  the  finely-rounded  surface  densely 
and  smoothly  frilled,  just  according  to  the  plan  of  an  ideal  rosette,  but 
not  like  a real  rosette,  for  no  one  could  make  one  like  them.  First,  for 
eighteen  cut  flowers,  Rev.  E.  Hawke,  of  Willingham  Rectory,  Gainsboro’, 
with  Gem,  B idesmaid.  Chairman,  Prince,  Acme,  Ruby  Queen,  Seedling, 
Bt, raw-buff,  fine  ; Seedling,  deep  crimson-red,  in  the  style  of  J.  B.  Ullett; 
Willingham  Defiance  ; Seedling,  lavender,  valuable  for  its  colour,  scarcely 
first-rate  ; Miss  Todd,  Mrs.  Downie,  Gladiator,  Decision,  Seedling,  delicate 
straw  colour,  superb  form;  Seedling,  reddish  pink,  splendid;  Seedling, 
blush  purplish  base,  scarcely  first-rate;  Seedling,  reddish  pink,  bright, 
distinct,  fine  form.  Second,  Mr.  Henry  May,  of  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  with 
Hercules,  Mrs.  M‘Kenzie,  Acme,  Purple  Emperor,  Glory  of  Walden,  Gem 
of  Yellows  Improved,  Gladiator,  William  Dean,  Mrs.  J.  Dix,  Countess  of 
Craven,  Chairman,  Phaeton,  Mrs.  Downie,  Empress  Eugenie,  Willingham 
Defiance,  Beauty  of  Mitford,  Invincible.  Third,  and  a good  third,  Mr. 
M'Indoe,  of  Bishopsthorpe,  with  Mrs.  B.  Cochrane,  John  Downie,  Invin- 
cible, Lord  Derby,  Hercules,  James  Anderson,  Lord  Clitden,  Princeps, 
Countess  of  Craven,  J.  B.  Ullett,  Cygnet,  John  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Downie, 
Charles  Eyre,  Jaune  d’Or,  Mrs.  Hastie,  Glory  of  Walden,  Purple  Em- 
peror. In  other  collections,  fine  examples  of  Pauline,  a fine  black;  Mrs. 
Chater,  lively  carmine;  Prince  Imperial,  fine  carmine;  Lady  Helen 
Stewart,  maroon-crimson ; Queen  of  Buffs,  Excelsior,  Miss  Barrett,  John 
Bright,  a fine  black,  with  too  broad  a guard.  Eight  spikes,  first,  Rev.  E. 
Hawke.  These  spikes  averaged  four  feet ; they  were  all  topped  and  much 
thinned,  and  partially  disleafed.  They  were  solid  with  flowers  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  were  evidently,  by  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  stems, 
cut  from  plants  in  a most  vigorous  state  of  growth.  The  varieties  were 
Decision,  Lady  Paxton,  Willingham  Defiance,  and  five  seedlings.  Second, 
Mr.  May,  with  Phaeton,  The  Marquis,  Hercules,  Mrs.  Chater,  Imperator, 
Cygnet,  Glory  of  Walden,  Ochroleuca.  Third,  Mr.  Rylance,  with  Tyrian 
Prince,  Adela,  Splendour,  Hercules,  Electra,  Golden  Perfection,  Queen  of 
Buff-i,  Warrior.  The  old  question,  if  it  is  politic  to  allow  seedlings  to  be 
shown  with  named  varieties,  will  occur  to  many  of  our  readers.  Our  own 
opinion  on  the  subject — that  seedlings  and  named  flowers  should  never  be 
staged  together — has  been  frequently  expressed.  We  invite  attention  to 
the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing  particulars  of  the  hollyhocks 
at  this  exhibition. 

Gladioli. — In  the  class  for  thirty-six,  Mr.  Samuel  Yates,  of  Manchester, 
with  Beine  Victoria,  Comte  de  Morny,  Madame  Place,  Madame  Furtado, 
Diana,  Jean  d’Arc,  Prince  of  Wales,  Maria  du  Mortier,  Diana,  Imperatrice 
Eugenie,  Madame  de  Vatry,  Thomas  Paxton,  Penelope,  Monsieur  A. 
Brogniart,  Archimede,  Clemence,  Linne,  Brenchleyensis,  Madame  Brinder, 
Dr.  Lindley,  Milton,  John  Waterer,  La  Quintinie,  Laelia,  Chateaubriand, 
Reine  Victoria,  Janire.  Second,  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Yates,  with  Walter 
Scott,  Dr.  Lindley,  Reine  Victoria,  Mazeppa,  Penelope,  Brenchleyensis, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  M.  Brogniart,  Lord  Granville,  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  Leseble,  Maria,  Le  Poussin,  Calendulescens,  a nice  salmon- 
coloured  flower,  scarcely  at  all  known;  Ophir,  Madame  Domage.  First 
eighteen,  Mr.  S.  Yates. 

There  were  some  tolerably  good  roses,  hut  we  made  no  note  respecting 
them.  They  could  scarcely  have  been  spared  from  the  exhibition,  for  they 
contributed  much  to  its  interest  and  beauty,  yet  ther^were  none  good 
enough  to  command  praise  in  this  report,  and  to  speak  blaraefully  of  good 
endeavours  is  not  our  forte.  Bouquets  were  shown  in  plenty,  but  there 
was  not  one  that  we  could  regard  as  desirable  either  for  exhibition  or 
actual  use — the  old  failing,  too  many  flowers,  too  much,  too  much  of  every- 
thing; the  handle  of  the  best  like  the  handle  to  a bunch  of  water-cresses. 
The  best  was  the  one  placed  third  ; it  was  comparatively  small,  not  over- 
loaded with  colour,  neatly  convex,  chaste  and  pleasing,  but  surrounded 
with  such  a quantity  of  forn  as  to  look  as  if  it  were  stuck  through  the 
centre  of  a cabbage-leaf.  There  is  nothing  unkind  or  cynical  in  these  re- 
marks, ladies  ; you  will  get  over  the  shock  of  severe  criticism,  and  I hope 
try  again.  The  one  evil  common  to  all  failures  in  bouquet-making  is  excess , 
too  many  flowers,  too  much  colour,  too  many  fern-fronds — the  result  a vast 
aggregation,  too  heavy,  too  clumsy  for  the  gentle  hands  of  any  sweet  little 
miss,  and  the  colours  generally  so  gaudy  as  to  clash  with  the  oolours  of 
her  dress,  and  sometimes  make  a discord. 

Fruit. — This  part  of  the  show  was  highly  satisfactory,  both  as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  samples.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes,  first,  J. 
Dixon,  Esq.  (gardener,  John  Wallis),  with  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  ; two  bunches  Royal  Vineyard,  with  uncommonly  small  berries  ; a 
fine  Malvern  Hall  Melon,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  Jefferson  Plums,  Black 
Jamaica  Pine.  Second,  S.  Barrett,  Esq.  (gardener,  G.  D.  Davis),  with  two 
bunches  black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  two  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Trentham  Hybrid  green  Melon,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  Third, 
Lord  Wharncliffe  (gardener,  J.  Simpson),  with  a fine  Queen  Pine,  Austin’s 
Incomparable  Melon,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  very  fine  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  and  two  White  Tokay  Grapes.  In  the 
class  for  two  dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  first,  W.  Jackson,  Esq., 
M.P.  (gardener,  M.  Woolley),  large  broad-shouldered  bunches,  highly 
finished  in  colour.  Second,  Earl  Crawford  (gardener,  John  Reid)  j here 
the  berries  were  of  extra  size,  scarcely  so  black  as  to  be  considered 
“ finished,”  but  the  flavour  was  excellent.  Third,  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Altrin- 
cham ; very  highly  finished  indeed,  beautifnl  to  look  at,  but  no  flavour  at 
all.  There  were  two  lurge  bunches  shown  of  a bright  reddish-bronze 
colour;  the  flavour  of  these  was  excellent.  Two  bunches  of  any  other 
black  kind,  first,  J.  Dixon,  Esq.  (gardener,  John  Wallis),  fine  samples  of 
Black  Prince.  Extra,  H.  Broadhurst,  Esq.,  for  a fine  basket  of  Black 
Hamburghs.  Two  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  first,  Mr.  A.  Hender- 
son, with  hunches  largo,  tapering,  perfectly  ripo,  delicious  in  flavour. 
Second,  E.  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Timperley  (gardener,  E.  Milford),  one  hunch 
perfect,  the  other  rather  green.  Two  bunches  any  other  kind  of  white 
grape,  first,  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  with  Trebbiano  of  immense  size.  Seoond, 
Buckland  Sweetwater ; name  of  exhibitor  not  appended.  Third, 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  with  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Four  kinds  of  grapes,  one 
hunch  of  each,  first,  W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  with  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  an  unknown,  like  Lady 
JJownes,  Second,  A,  Henderson,  Esq , of  Tlntrshy  Bark,  with  BlaoU 
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Hamburgh,  4 1b.;  Trebbiano,  flj  lb. ; Barbarossa,  7J  lb. ; the  last  two 
wanted  a fortnight  to  ripen  them.  Queen  Pine,  first,  R.  W.  Thornton, 
Esq.,  of  Sidrnouth  (gardener,  G.  Eveley),  a very  fine  fruit,  with  two  or 
three  green  pips.  A contributor  sent  a very  large  and  very  coarse  Thoresby 
Queen,  which  was  properly  taken  no  notice  of  by  the  judges.  Any  other 
kind,  first,  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  with  a beautiful  fruit  of  Charlotte  Roth- 
schild, weighing  7 lb.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Booth,  of  Arley,  with  a highly- 
coloured  Montserrat.  The  third  place  was  given  to  a handsome  Black 
Prince,  of  superb  colour,  but  with  over-ripe  pips  near  the  stalk. 

Other  fruits  were  shown  in  plenty.  There  was  an  abundance  of  vege- 
tables and  roots  of  the  finest  quality.  We  stop  here,  but  without  having 
exhausted  the  exhibition  ; for  the  cottagers’  contributions  would  be  worthy 
of  a few  columns,  could  we  hut,  spare  them  for  the  purpose.  The  Judges 
were  Mr.  William  Dean,  of  Shipley;  Mr.  Tapley,  of  Chatsworth  ; Mr. 
Ewing,  of  Anglesea  ; Mr.  William  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith  ; Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams, of  Holloway;  Mr.  S.  Hibbard,  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  attend- 
ance on  the  first  day  was  large,  showing  the  great  interest  felt  by  subscribers, 
in  spite  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  agricultural  show  only  a few  ynrds 
away.  S.  II. 


EALING,  ACTON,  AND  HANWELL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  August, 
at  The  Elms,  Acton,  by  the  kind  permission  of  H.  B.  WalmBley,  Esq.  At 
the  same  time  visitors  were  permitted  to  ramble  freely  over  the  beautiful 
grounds,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  day  were  thus  enhanced  considerably. 
There  was  a large  attendance  of  visitors,  and  as  there  were  a few  showers 
the  tents  were  occasionally  very  much  crowded,  and  in  consequence  un- 
comfortably hot.  The  principal  tent  was  300  feet  in  length  ; this  was 
devoted  to  the  productions  of  gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  nurserymen. 
There  was  another  tent,  about  half  the  size  of  the  former,  for  amateurs 
and  cottagers.  Both  were  well  filled ; in  almost  all  the  classes  the 
productions  shown  were  eminently  praiseworthy,  and  exhibitors  and 
visitors  appeared  to  he  alike  satisfied  with  the  day’s  proceedings. 

Amongst  the  more  noticeable  subjects  were  some  well-grown  liliums  in 
pots,  the  first  prize  for  six  being  awarded  to  R.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  of 
Acton  Green  (gardener,  T.  Parsons)  ; second,  H.  B.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  The 
Elms,  Acton  (gardener,  R.  Holliday);  third,  H.  S.  Turner,  Esq.,  Acton, 
(gardener,  J.  Bryan).  Mr.  Attenborough’s  gardener  brought  a single  speci- 
men Lili'im  lancifolium  rubrum,with  100  flowers  in  full  perfection,  and 
took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  single  specimens.  The  best  four 
balsams  came  from  Mr.  J.  Long,  of  Ealing  ; they  were  stout,  symmetrical, 
and  smothered  with  fine  flowers.  Petunias  were  shown  in  beautiful  con- 
dition by  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson,  of  Ealing,  who  took  first  prize  in  this  class; 
also  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Sutton.  Fuchsias  were  plentiful  and  good — exceedingly 
good.  First,  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  East  Acton  (gardener,  N.  Camp),  a 
splendid  lot;  second,  R.  Attenborough,  Esq.;  third,  H.  B.  Walmsley, 
Esq.;  fourth,  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.  (gardener,  W.  Cole).  Pelargoniums  of 
the  zonal  and  variegated  sections  were  exhibited  in  plenty,  and  we  par- 
ticularly noticed  a fine  lot  of  miscellaneous  plants  from  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Harlesdon  House,  which  were  not  submitted  to  competition.  Mr.  Stevens 
presented  a group  of  seedling  tricolor-leaved  pelargoniums,  the  most 
attractive  of  which  were  Mrs.  Stephens  and  Ealing  Rival.  Messrs.  Lee, 
of  Hammersmith  and  Ealing,  contributed  liberally  of  orchids,  cut  roses, 
and  other  attractive  subjects,  adding  thereby  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  exhibition. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  highly  creditable  to  the  district,  though  we 
noticed  many  samples  of  unripe  grapes.  The  best  pot  vines  came  from 
J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.;  second, — Hinehclitf,  Esq.,  of  Acton  (gardener,  W. 
Carey).  In  the  class  for  three  hunches  of  any  kind  of  black  grapes,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Budgett  first,  with  superb  samples  of  Blaok  Prince,  one  of  the  best 
of  show  grapes,  and  as  good  for  the  dessert  as  for  the  exhibition  ; second, 
C.  Lapraik,  Esq.,  of  Acion  (gardener,  C.  Rose).  In  the  class  for  three 
bunches  of  white,  Muscats  excepted,  first,  H.  Blackett,  Esq.,  of  Ealing 
(gardener,  J.  I.  Giles) ; second,  R.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  with  Dutch  Sweet- 
water; third,  H.  T.  Trautman,Esq.,  Twyford  Abbey  (gardener,  J.  Cooper). 
Very  fine  samples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  shown  by  J.  S.  Budgett, 
Esq.  Tbe  heaviest  bunch  of  any  kind  came  from  J.  H.  Buchan,  Esq. 
(gardener,  G.  Yennier),  the  variety  Black  Hamburgh,  weight  2 lb.  9 ozs. ; 
second,  R.  Yeo,  Esq.  (gardener,  E.  Marcham).  Fine  pines  were  shown  by 
H.  B.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  first;  and  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  seoond.  Six 
peaches:  first,  S.  Tiddesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  R.  James);  second,  S. 
Turner, Esq.  (gardener,  J.  Bryan) ; third,  H.  Blackett,  Esq.,  these  were 
finer  fruit  than  the  second-prize  lot,  but  wanting  in  colour;  equal  fourth, 
F.  Hamilton,  Esq.  (gardener,  J.  Belcher),  and  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  J.  Sutton).  Six  nectarines  : first,  J.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Edwards);  second,  R.  Attenborough,  Esq.;  third,  Captain  Tyrrell, 
R.N.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hall).  One  scarlet-flesh  melon  : first,  D.  Lapraik, 
Esq.,  the  smallest  melon  in  the  show,  but  very  highly  coloured  ; second, 
E.  Oates,  Esq.  (gardener,  R.  Marcham) ; third,  R.  Attenborough,  Esq. 
One  green-flesh  melon:  first,  E.  Oates,  Esq.;  seoond,  H.  Wilkinson, 
Esq.;  third,  J.  Smith.  Six  dishes  of  fruit:  first,  (j.  Watson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  C.  Smith),  with  greengage  plums,  poars,  cherries,  <Sro.,  all 
extra  fine  ; second,  E.  Wood,  Esq.  (gardener,  F.  Preeoe),  in  this  lot  red 
ourrants  good;  third,  Rev.  J.  North  (gardener,  Mr.  Boswell);  fourth,  R. 
Attenborough,  Esq.,  in  this  lot  a dish  of  Pond's  seedling  plums  as  largo 
as  hens’  eggs  and  lull  ripe. 

In  the  amateurs’  and  cottagers’ tent,  abundance  of  good  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  The  prizes  in  some  of  these  classes  were  awarded  by  the 
Baroness  Rothschild,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Walpole,  and  Mrs.  Budgett.  The 
highest  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  E.  Marcham  for  tho  admirable  staging  of 
the  subjeots  shown,  and  also  to  Mr.  Weatherly,  tho  indefatigable  honorary 
secretary. 


Mammoths  ad  libitum. — About  40,000  pounds  of  fossil  ivory — that  is 
to  say,  tho  tusks  of  at  least  100  mammoths— aro  bartered  for  every  year 
in  Now  Siberia.  As  ninny  as  ton  tusks  have  been  found  lying  together  in 
tho  “Tundra,”  weighing  from  100  lb.  to  3001b.  oaoh.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  amount  already  carried  away,  tho  stores  of  fossil  ivory  do  not 
appear  to  diminish.  The  mammoths  appear  to  have  been  suddenly  enveloped 
in  ieo  or  to  linvo  sunk  into  mud  winch  was  on  tho  point  of  congealing, 
and  which,  before  tho  process  of  decay  could  commonoo,  froze  around  thy 
hodjes  and  preserved  them  jn  tho  condition  in  which  they  perished* 
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STRIKING  VERBENAS  IN  BOTTOM  HEAT. 

I will  not  stop  <0  inquire  whether  the  old  wlngo  of  "bolter 


Into  than  never”  is  equally  applicable  to  operations  apper- 
taining to  tho  garden  as  it  is  to  other  social  affairs,  but  pass 
on  to  tho  practical  part  of  this  paper,  for  1 luivo  no  doubt  that 
I shall  bo  thought  by  many  to  bo  frightfully  bohind-hand  in 
writing  about  Verbenas  at  tho  end  of  August.  Bo  that  as  it 
may,  I admit  that  it  is  rather  lato,  but,  at  tho  same  limo,  there 
are  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  who  have  not  done  more  than 
nmlce  a commencement  towards  providing  for  noxt  year’s 
display.  It  would  bo  no  matter  to  mo  if  there  woro  no  moro 
than  fifty,  or  that  tho  lato  birds  could  bo  counted  by  units 
instead  of  tens,  provided  my  advice  enabled  them  to  got  up  a few 
thousand Verbonas  without  0110  half  tho  trouble  which  is  usually 
employed  in  that  operation  at.  this  soason  of  the  year.  What 
I moan  by  half  tho  trouble  is  simply  to  strike  95  por  cont., 
instead  of  from  20  to  50,  which  is  most  unquestionably  a 
vast  difference,  and  also  a matter  of  somo  importance.  Tlio  95 
represent  what  can  be  struck  with  the  assistance  of  a nico, 
sweet,  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  the  20  to  50  will  represent 
those  cuttings  which  will  bo  rooted  in  a cold  frame.  I am 
not  speaking  at  random,  or  overstating  the  number  on  the  one 
hand,  or  understating  it  on  the  other,  presuming,  of  course, 
that  tho  most  careful  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  cuttings 
in  both  cases. 

I am  well  awaro  that  vory  fow  gardenors  think  of  making 
up  a hot-bed  for  propagating  purposes  in  the  autumn,  a fact 
which  goes  a very  long  way  indeed  to  account  for  there  being 
so  many  inquiries  respecting  each  other’s  success  in  this  re- 
spect, and  tho  frequency  of  the  remark  that  the  Verbenas  are 
doing  badly  and  going  off  by  wholesale.  I am  unable  to  see 
any  great  difficulty  to  prevent  us  from  arriving  at  the  cause  at 
once.  Generally  speaking,  we  contrive  to  give  cuttings  a 
greater  degree  of  warmth  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed, 
even  if  we  do  not  increase  the  atmospheric  temperature,  than 
the  plant  from  which  they  were  taken  enjoys.  For  instance, 
we  do  it  in  the  spring  in  the  propagation  of  the  usual  stuff 
employed  in  bedding  out,  and  it  is  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results,  and  I am  certain  that  equal  success  would 
follow  were  it  employed  in  the  autumn.  It  may  be  recollected 
what  a difficulty  there  was  to  get  Verbenas  to  root  three  years 
ago  this  autumn,  and  what  a cry-out  there  was  about  them  the 
following  spring.  That  year  I made  a hot-bed  up  expressly 
for  them,  and  I am  certain  I never  saw  a better  autumn-struck 
lot  in  my  life ; not  more  than  5 per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  perished, 
a number  which  it  will  be  admitted  was  very  small.  To  any- 
one who  requires  several  thousand  it  is  a matter  of  importance, 
and  also  of  time,  if  he  puts  in  two  thousand  cuttings  for  every 
thousand  plants  that  he  wants,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  can 
depend  with  the  greatest  certainty  upon  90  plants  for  every 
hundred  cuttings,  if  he  chooses  to  make  up  a hotbed  for  the 
purpose.  The  bottom  h6at  is  not  required  to  be  so  strong  as 
it  is  usually  employed  in  the  spring.  I shall  not  go  into  the 
routine  of  the  whole  process,  but  remark,  that  as  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  rooted  they  should  be  shifted  from  the  hotbed  and 
gradually  hardened  off,  for  if  they  remain  in  heat  too  long,  they 
naturally  enough  will  be  tender  and  unable  to  stand  the  cold 
and  damp  through  the  winter,  and  I am  no  advocate  for  cod- 
dling them  after  I can  once  get  some  roots  on  them. 

George  Gordon. 


NOTES  ON  FUCHSIAS  OF  1866. 

We  are  annually  having  new  varieties  of  Fuchsias  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation, and  until  they  become  generally  grown,  we  can  know  but  little  of 
their  several  habits  or  adaptations  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  purchasers 
may  require  them.  The  descriptions  given  of  them  in  the  nurserymen’s 
catalogues,  in  the  first  instance,  are  but  transcripts  of  the  raiser’s  own  words 
respecting  them.  Any  other  particulars  that  may  be  afterwards  afforded  by 
other  growers  must  be  acceptable  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  respective  claims,  either  as  plants  for  the  conservatory 
or  for  exhibition — not  that  we  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  raisers  words  con- 
cerning his  own  seedlings,  only  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  saying, 
that11  Every  parent  considers  his  own  child  the  very  gem  of  children.’’  In- 
fluenced by  these  considerations,  I venture  to  offer  a few  remarks  on 
twelve  varieties  of  Fuchsias  introduced  in  1866.  But  before  I proceed,  let 
me  say  that  the  plants  which  are  the  subjects  of  my  task  were  not  pur- 
chased till  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  the  year.  They  were  then  well 
established  in  small  48-size  pots,  and  from  them  they  were  transferred  into 
24  or  8-inch  size  pots  and  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a pit,  which  afforded 
them  both  bottom  and  top  heat.  Every  attention  was  bestowed  on  the 
watering  and  syringing  them  till  they  showed  flower,  when  they  weie 
emoved  to  their  blooming  house.  We  will  commence  with — 

Alexandrina  (Banks). — This  is  perhaps  as  rapid  a grower  as  any  variety 
in  cultivation,  and  somewhat  after  the  style  of  that  once  popular  sort 
Venus  de  Medicis.  As  it  progresses  in  growth,  it  extends  its  branches 
from  every  eye  of  the  main  stem.  Thus  it  forms  a complete  pyramid, 
gradually  expanding  in  dimensions  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  plant. 
Although  but  a few  inches  in  height  in  the  spring,  it  has  now  attained  that 
of  five  feet.  It  is  very  free  to  bloom,  and  is  now,  after  a short  pause,  pro- 
ducing a second  crop  of  flowers.  It  has  a white  corolla  with  a scarlet  tube  j 


the  flowers  are  of  medium  size.  I believe  that  it  would  prove  a fine  variety 
for  training  up  tho  pillars  inside  a conservatory.  That  you  may  give 
density  to  its  growth,  continuo  to  atop  or  pinch  its  side  shoots  in  the  earlier 
stages. 

Arabella. — This  is  a noble  flower,  with  white  tubo  and  sepals,  and  as  one 
of  the  large  flowering  light  varieties,  it  is  an  invaluable  acquisition.  It  is 
a vory  free  bloomer,  comes  in  early,  and  continues  throughout  tho  season. 
I t is  a strong  grower,  and  should  bo  pushed  on,  if  required  to  attain  a good 
size,  on  ncoount  of  its  predisposition  to  flower  early ; it  is  inclined  to  ba 
tall,  with  a fine  branching  or  pyramid  habit. 

Blanchette. — The  flower  of  this  light  variety  is  very  fine,  and  of  a colour 
much  needed,  viz.,  white  tube  and  sepals,  with  a bright  rose-coloured 
corolla,  reminding  one  of  that  good  old  variety  Clio.  I cannot  say  anything 
in  favour  of  its  habit,  although  the  description  in  the  catalogues  speaks 
very  favourably  of  it.  With  me  it  has  matlo  very  indifferent  growth,  but  has 
shown  every  disposition  to  flower  profusely. 

Catherine  Barr.— This  excellent  variety  cannot  be  cultivated  too  exten- 
sively either  for  ornamental  or  exhibition  purposes.  Although  the  flowers 
aro  but  of  medium  Bize,  yet  they  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and 
continue  throughout  the  season.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  very  pleas- 
ing, being  white  tube  and  sepals,  with  a bright  scarlet-rose  oorolla.  Its 
habit  is  first-rate  as  a good  branching  pyramid. 

Lizzie  Hexham.— This  is  a very  good  dark  variety ; a very  free  bloomer. 
The  habit  is  also  first-class ; but  that  you  may  obtain  a well  grown  speci- 
men, you  should  commence  to  grow  it  early,  say  some  time  in  November 
or  December.  If  subjected  to  a nico  intermediate  moist  heat  it  will  grow 
rapidly. 

Ben-e-Gloe.— This  ip  a very  dwarf  variety,  does  not  require  so  much  pot 
room  as  the  more  rtf  d growers.  It  is  a first-rate  variety  for  the  oentre 
of  a table.  Not  onl.f  is  its  habit  dwarf,  but  it  is  also  very  bushy,  with 
short-jointed  wood,*  omewhat  similar  in  its  growth,  though  much  dwarfer, 
to  Bo-peep,  which  was  a great  favourite  in  its  day,  and  not  now  to  be 
despised.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  very  striking,  bright  scarlet  sepal, 
with  a corolla  of  glowing  dark  lavender.  Altogether  it  is  a very  desirable 
variety  and  free  bloomer ; valuable,  too,  for  its  distinctiveness. 

Conquest. — This  is  a very  pretty  dark  variety  ; very  free  bloo  ter.  The 
flowers  are  not  large,  but  they  are  very  attractive,  and  finely  reflexed. 
With  care  will  form  a nice  pyramid. 

lady  Bumbello. — Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  flower,  for 
it  is  both  grand  in  size  and  colour,  being  very  long  and  wide,  with  scarlet 
reflexed  sepals,  and  a rich  lavender  or  blue  corolla.  It  is  of  very  bushy 
habit,  but  makes  very  long  shoots.  It  is  more  suitable  to  grow  as  a bush 
than  as  a single  stem  pyramid.  It  is  of  a moderate  height,  and  a very 
profuse  bloomer,  but  does  not  flower  till  late  in  the  season. 

Harry  George  Henderson. — Not  so  good  a bloomer  as  the  preceding 
variety,  although  a very  noble  and  effective  flower.  The  shoots  are  long 
and  erect.  I do  not  think  any  coaxing  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  would 
induce  it  to  become  a good  single  stem  branching  pyramid.  Its  colour  is 
very  attractive,  being  a bright  scarlet  with  a rich  plum-coloured  corolla. 

Julia -de- Guest. — We  may  rank  this  with  the  two  latter  varieties  as 
regards  the  season  of  blooming,  the  trio  being  decidedly  autumnal  flower- 
ing plants,  and  as  such  are  a great  acquisition  to  the  list  of  good 
fuchsias.  This  variety  is  a very  strong  grower,  and  remarkably  free  to 
bloom,  producing  long  erect  shoots,  furnished  with  plenty  of  bright  red 
flowers  with  the  addition  of  a beautiful  lavender  blue  corolla.  For  style 
of  growth  and  period  of  flowering,  the  three  last-named  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  equal  merit. 

Beauty's  Bloom. — A very  pleasing  dark  free-flowering  variety,  of  medium 
size..  Habit  good ; with  early  attention  the  plant  would  make  a unique 
specimen.  This  we  can  employ  for  table  or  decoration  ; it  is  very  dwarf, 
with  a nice  compact  habit,  and  forms  naturally  a pyramid  shape.  Its 
branches  gracefully  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  so  that  when  slightly 
elevated  its  flue  white  double  corollad  flowers  are  seen  to  advantage. 

The  observations  which  I now  offer  are  entirely  from  notes  I have  made 
of  the  respective  varieties  in  bloom,  thinking  they  may  assist  those  who 
are  anxious  to  make  choice  of  good  and  useful  varieties  of  this  popular 
flower-  Jno.  F.  McElroy. 


ON  PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES  IN  SPRING. 

Some  advise  strawberries  to  be  planted  in  the  end  of  August,  or  in  Septem- 
ber, or,  better  still,  between  the  1st  and  16th  of  October ’t  others  prefer  the 
months  of  March  or  April.  Those  who  advocate  the  former  period  say  that 
the  plants  put  out  in  the  end  of  summer  or  beginning  of  autumn  have  time  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  soil  before  winter,  and  to  gain  sufficient  strength 
to  bear  a crop  in  the  following  summer.  This  reasoning,  it  must  be  admitted 
appears  plausible.  The  success  of  plantations  made  at  this  season  depends’ 
however,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  soil  being  well  worked,  and  in  proper 
condition  as  regards  moisture ; on  the  plants  being  sufficiently  strong  and 
furnished  with  good  roots,  and  on  their  being  carefully  transplanted.  I 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  prefer  spring  planting.  For  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  I have  planted  at  all  seasons,  but  the  spring  planta- 
tions have  always  proved  the  best.  The  cause  of  this  success  lies  in  the 
following  facts. 

I he  plants  established  round  the  stools  since  last  summer,  without  being 
detached  from  their  parent  plant,  will  be  found  much  stronger  after  winter 
than  those  that  have  been  separated  before  winter,  either  for  planting  out  in 
nursing  beds,  or  at  once  in  the  plantation.  When  carefully  taken  up  with 
their  fibres  in  spring,  they  soon  take  root,  and  grow  vigorously  in  well-pre- 
paied,  newly-dug  ground  ; and  in  June  or  July  they  produce  as  much  fruit 
as  those  that  have  been  detached  in  a young  state  and  planted  before  winter. 

On  taking  up  some  young  strawberry  plants,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
\ ery  slender  fibrous  roots  extend  obliquely  in  the  soil  in  all  directions  round 
the  parent  plant.  From  this  fact  the  cultivator  should  infer  that  in  trans- 
planting he  ought  to  extend  the  roots  in  a similar  oblique  direction,  covering 
them  successively  with  soil  up  to  the  necks  of  the  plants.  On  examining 
these  a fortnight  after,  it  will  be  found  that  new  spongioles  have  been  formed 
all  along  the  roots,  a circumstance  wnich  shows  the  utility  of  preserving  all 
the  fibres  when  taking  up  the  plants. 

Every  cultivator  must  be  aware  that  strawberries  push  roots  more  than  a 
foot  into  the  ground,  provided  it  is  deep,  and  rendered  loose  and  permeable 
by  manures  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  They  extend  obliquely  more 
than  a foot  and  a half  in  all  directions  round  the  plant.  If  they  are  planted 
so  closely  that  the  roots  entangle  each  other  in  struggling  to  obtain  nourish- 
ment, it  may  he  easily  conceived  that  the  produce  must  in  consequence  be 
diminished,  not  only  in  the  first,  but  also  in  the  second,  and  more  especially 
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in  the  third  year  after  planting.  By  some  this  is  ascribed  to  the  plants  being 
exhausted  ; but  this  is  an  error  arising  from  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  say  that  the  elements  of  nutrition  in  the  soil 
become  insufficient  for  the  demand.  These  observations  show  the  necessity 
of  planting  widely  apart,  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots  of  strawberries  and 
other  plants  from  coming  in  contact  with  each  other,  if  wo  wish  to  obtain 
fine  produce.  . 

Those  who  plant  exclusively  with  a view  to  crop,  and  to  obtain  the  fruit 
in  full  perfection,  cut  off  the  runners  in  spring  and  summer  as  they  are  pro- 
duced. The  fewor  runners  a variety  of  strawberry  throws  out,  tho  easier 
the  plantation  is  kept  in  order.  A variety  naturally  disposed  to  make  few 
runners  is  preferred  to  those  that  produce  many,  if  in  other  respects  it  pos- 
sesses equal  merit,  a property  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated 
by  connoisseurs.  The  limited  production  of  runners  is  considered  a fault  of 
La  Constants  ; and  this  is  a reproach  thrown  on  this  strawberry  which  is 
even  not  well  founded,  for  if  planted  in  good  soil,  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
stiff,  cold,  and  wet,  it  produces  runners  sufficiently  well.  A dozen  young 
plants,  which  were  planted  out  in  Auaust,  1862,  furnished  by  October  127 
plants,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000  per  cent.  The  circumstance 
of  this  variety  not  producing  a superabundance  of  runners  is  considered  one 
of  its  meritorious  characters  by  the  most  intelligent  cultivators. 

J.  De  Jonghe. 

[The  foregoing  is  reproduced  from  another  work,  in  compliance  with  press- 
ing requests  from  several  correspondents.] 


THE  BEDDING  DISPLAY  AT  VICTORIA  PARK. 

The  flowers  in  Victoria  Park  have  for  a long  time  past  attracted  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  persons  from  the  eastern  parts  of  London  to  enjoy 
a cheap  festival  in  the  open  air,  and  witness  how  great  are  the  triumphs  of 
art  in  embellishing  the  face  of  nature.  Generally  speaking,  the  schemes 
of  colouring  are  rich  and  satisfactory,  in  one  notable  instance  particularly 
so;  and  though  some  things  have  flowered  out  and  become  rather  weedy- 
looking,  the  display  will  continue  bright  and  good  for  several  weeks  to 
come,  should  the  weather  prove  favourable.  Indeed,  such  things  as 
Coleus,  Amaranthus,  Dahlias,  and  sub-tropical  plants,  have  but  just  now 
acquired  their  proper  characters,  so  unfavourable  was  the  weather  all 
through  the  earlier  portion  of  the  summer.  During  that  cool  time  the 
calceolarias  attained  their  maximum  of  splendour,  which  is  now  past,  and 
cannot  be  revived  this  season ; yet  the  calceolarias  are  tolerably  flowery 
even  now,  and  there  have  not  been  many  deaths  in  the  beds,  an  immunity 
which  may  be  accounted  for  perhaps  by  the  richness  and  usually  moist 
condition  of  the  soil  here.  The  mellow  fertile  loam  of  Victoria  Park  suits 
the  calceolaria  admirably,  and  they  have  no  need  of  the  six  inches  of  rotten 
manure  which  constitutes  my  golden  recipe  for  keepiog  them  alive  and 
well  on  soils  where  they  commonly  refuse  to  live  in  a dry  season. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  may  be  gathered  about  beds  and  bedding  at 
Victoria  Park  just  now;  for  example,  Coleus  Verschaffelti  has  been  as 
black  as  a bad  hat  (a  once  black  hat,  of  course)  all  the  season  till  this 
present,  and  now  it  has  its  true  character — a rich  modulation  of  crimson 
and  chocolate,  with  a soft  tinge  of  violet  on  the  top.  Amaranthus  melan- 
cholicus  has  been  brilliant  from  the  first,  the  best  perhaps  of  all  known 
foliage  bedders ; but  now  it  has  acquired  a deeper  hue  than  ordinary,  a 
blackish  tone  in  fact,  but  which  does  not  spoil  it,  nay,  rather  improves  it 
when  its  relief  agent  is  some  good  golden  or  silvery  leaf.  Iresene  is  not 
much  used  here,  but  that  is  everywhere  beautiful  now,  and  our  once  dis- 
carded plants  at  Stoke  Newington  have  “picked  up;”  the  solar  heat  has 
cured  their  malady — a sort  of  slow  consumption — and  when  seen  against 
the  sunlight,  the  colouring  is  just  of  that  “ stained-glass  ” character  that  I 
ventured  to  describe  it  on  its  advent  to  the  bedding  world.  In  respect  of 
edgings,  the  Dactylis  carries  the  day  at  Victoria  Park  against  the  Poa 
triviahs ; but  Mr.  Prestoe  has  a notion — a good  notion — of  using  it  for 
edgings,  and  keeping  it  clipped.  This  will  stop  its  seeding,  and  keep  it 
down  to  a close  line ; for  its  tendency  is  to  grow  more  upright,  less  like  a 
mat,  than  the  variegated  Dactylis.  In  the  matter  of  geraniums,  let  every 
visitor  to  this  interesting  place  take  note  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  may  be 
seen  everywhere,  in  fine  solid  self  beds  and  in  combinations;  and  though 
it  is  not  one  of  the  sorts  that  we  ought  to  look  close  at  and  down  upon, 
as  we  do  with  Mrs.  Pollock,  it  is  grand  when  seen  from  a proper  point,  and 
we  may  say  of  it,  as  Campbell  says  in  the  opening  of  his  “ Pleasures  of 
Hope,”  that  “ distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.”  Here,  too,  Attrac- 
tion, prince  of  scarlets,  is  fine,  splendid ; the  beds  are  paved  with  big  leaves 
that  form  a groundwork  for  splendid  trusses  of  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  as 
flowery  as  Tom  Thumb,  and  the  flowers  have  quality,  which  most  of  the 
popular  scarlets  are  deficient  of.  Commander,  Cerise  Unique,  and  Stella, 
are  all  equal  to  their  high  repute;  but  Cy bister  disappoints  me,  and  in  the 
great  semicircular  scheme  it  may  be  judged  well,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
weak  as  compared  with  Stella,  which  has  immense  power,  in  the  same 
scheme  ; more  power  probably  of  colour — and  right  regal  colour — than 
any  other  known  geranium.  Phlox  Drummondii  has  been  less  used  than 
in  former  years,  and  Gnzania  splendens,  usually  a favourite  here,  is 
scarce.  These  circumstances  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  those  plants;  they  are  the  results  of  accident,  matters  of  local  and  not 
general  import.  Another  matter  worthy  of  a speoial  note  is  that  Diantbus 
Heddewegi  is  largely  used,  and  remarkably  well  done.  I could  pick  out 
many  a first-rate  florist’s  flower  amongst  them,  and  the  poorest  in  quality 
are  nevertheless  gay  in  colour,  and  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  of  a 
bedding  plant. 

In  the  issues  of  the  Magazine  for  August  4th  and  11th,  of  last  year,  will 
be  found  our  report  on  the  bedding  in  1860,  accompanied  with  some  large 
diagrams  of  the  principal  schemes.  I shall  not  now  attempt  to  describe 
every  bed,  but  shall  touch  upon  as  many  of  the  more  prominent  features 
as  will  render  this  number  of  the  Magazine  useful  as  a guide  to  the 
colouring  lor  those  who  can  see  it,  and  I hope  useful  also  to  those  who 
cannot.  I will  ask  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  figures  and  descriptions  pub- 
lished last  year  ; und  now  we  will  take  our  stand  somewhere  on  the  road 
which  connects  together  the  Crown  uud  lioyal  Hotels, and  which, if  I remem- 
ber right,  has  been  described  in  former  reports  as  Llanover  Road.  But  no 
matter,  the  two  hotels  are  as  well-known  in  the  district  as  Aldgnlo  Pump  is 
known  elsewhere,  and  in  a plaoe  of  such  vast  dimensions  it  is  better  to  select  a 
position  for  reference  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  for  to  see  the 
bedding  the  visitor  must  find  this  road  or  be  disappointed.  Now,  on  tho 
way  Iroin  the  Crown  to  the  Koyal  is  a continuous  shrubbery  on  the  right. 
T he  shrubbery  approaches  and  recedes  so  as  to  form  bays  and  inlets,  and 
it  is  finished  off  with  a waving  line  of  ribbon,  which  consists  of  front  row 
C'ulceoluria  Gem,  and  next  lino  Stella,  whioh  lo  my  eye  is  a very  unhappy 


combination,  for  the  deep  dull  orange-red  of  the  Calceolaria  is  over- 
powered by  Stella,  and  on  the  other  hand  Stella  is  muddled  by  the  dis- 
cordant combination.  The  first  gap  we  reach  after  leaving  the  Crown 
contains  a splendid  bed.  It  is  a circle  divided  by  a great  cross  of 
Centaurea  ragusina,  the  angles  filled  in  with  Coleus,  the  edge  Cloth-of- 
Gold.  Draw  a oircle,  divide  it  into  four  quarters  by  lines  at  right  angles 
through  the  centre,  and  you  have  the  simple  plan  of  a great  bedding 
success. 

Presently,  as  we  proceed,  we  arrive  at  the  great  bay  whereon  is  the 
double  scroll  and  group  of  beds,  figured  at  page  300  of  last  year  (August 
11,  1860).  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  rule,  this  looks  poor  on  paper,  as 
the  print  will  prove,  but  on  the  ground  it  is  grand,  and  a view  of  it  length- 
wise is  better  than  a view  across  from  the  centre  on  the  pathway,  though 
the  last  is  the  view  which  must  be  considered  most  proper.  The  scroll 
has  for  edgings  on  both  sides  Lobelia  Paxtoniana,  and  central  line  of  Little 
David  geranium.  The  central  circular  bed  opposite  the  point  where  the 
two  scrolls  meet  is  Treatham  Rose  alone,  a broad  sheet  of  colour  not  sur- 
passed for  richness,  freshness,  and  completeness  by  anything  else  in  the 
Park.  On  either  hand  two  circular  beds,  consisting  of  Calceolaria 
aurantia  edged  with  Lord  Palmerston  geranium,  a charming  combination, 
and  a better  balance  than  Calceolaria  and  Christine.  At  each  extreme, 
right  and  left  of  the  scroll,  lozenge-shaped  beds,  with  Christine  centre, 
Flower  of  Spring  all  round,  and  edging  of  Amaranthus  melancholicus. 
Again,  further  outwards,  a pair  of  circular  beds,  consisting  of  Punch,  with 
Amaranthus  edging.  At  the  extreme  ends  of  the  design  lozenge-shaped 
beds  of  Christine,  edged  with  Lobelia  Paxtoniana.  Next  the  shrubbery 
are  some  small  beds,  consisting  of  Calceolaria  Gem  alone,  and  yellow 
Calceolaria  edged  with  Perilla.  There  is  a richness  and  completeness 
about  this  colouring  that  will  delight  all  who  see  it,  so  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  discriminating  good  and  bad.  I do  not  say  that  it  surpasses 
the  colouring  of  last  year,  when  Cerastium  brought  out  the  scroll  very 
brightly ; but  it  is  warmer,  and  there  is  not  a single  improvement  to  desire. 

To  the  left  of  this  scheme  is  a pleasant  walk  beside  the  ornamental 
water  to  a place  of  shade  and  rest.  All  sorts  of  good  things  may  be  found 
accompanying  this  walk.  There  is  a group  of  beds  on  the  right,  or,  ifjyou 
keep  to  the  road  which  connects  the  Crown  and  the  Royal,  you  see  the 
same  beds  on  the  left,  for  they  lie  between  the  bye-walk  and  the  drive. 
But  we  are  on  the  walk,  and  we  observe  that  one  bed  in  particular  is  attrac- 
tive and  striking.  It  is  a large  oval,  filled  with  Centaurea  ragusina,  and 
edged  with  Perilla.  All  around  the  beds  are  highly  coloured,  else  this  one 
would  be  cold  ; but  in  its  place  it  contrasts  pleasingly  with  rich  masses  of 
scarlet,  yellow,  and  purple,  and  may  be  made  a note  of  as  well  adapted 
to  serve  as  a decided  neutral  agent  in  a scheme  of  strong  colouring.  Here 
will  be  seen  a front  waving  line  to  finish  off  the  shrubbery  consisting  of 
variegated  coltsfoot  planted  out  (which  accounts  for  the  huge  leaves  they 
have  made;  this  plant  is  usually  plunged  to  prevent  its  rambling),  behind 
the  coltsfoot  Calceolaria  Gem,  and  behind  that  the  old  Prince’s  Feather, 
a sort  of  lively  funeral  plant  when  seen  associated  with  ordinary  bedders, 
but  a plant  not  to  be  despised,  for  its  very  heaviness  is  a help  to  gayer 
things.  Observe  on  the  left,  going  toward  the  resting-place,  a splendid 
specimen  of  Aralia  Sieboldii,  observe  everywhere  how  fine  the  tufts  of 
Indian  Corn  look;  observe  the  isolated  beds  of  tobacco-plants  in  bloom  : 
they  are  not  gorgeous,  but  very  useful ; for  it  is  well  the  east-enders,  who 
smoke  and  spit  considerably,  should  see  the  plant  that  does  so  much  to 
make  them  pale,  and  renders  them  liberal  pecuniary  supporters  of  the 
state,  through  the  medium  of  the  revenue.  At  the  corner  of  the  side-walk 
that  conducts  the  weary  traveller  to  a place  of  repose  is  a nice  plant  of 
Aralia  spinosa,  in  perfect  health  and  growing  freely.  It  stood  there  all  the 
past  winter,  got  cut  back  a little,  but  has  quite  made  up  its  loss  by  a 
vigorous  new  growth. 

The  way  I go  may  actually  suit  no  one  but  myself ; but  I go  the  way  I 
am  led,  for  I never  trust  myself  to  find  my  way  about  a place  of  this  sort. 
I might,  as  somebody  in  the  versifying  line  says, 

See  the  summer  daylight  fail, 

And  leave  half  told  tho  pleasing  tale. 

That  is  to  say,  I might  wander  all  day  from  the  objects  of  my  search,  and 
at  nightfall  be  nowhere.  So  I allowed  my  conductor  to  take  me  towards 
the  Crown,  but  not  to  take  me  to  it.  At  the  gate  we  turned  round  to  the 
right,  and  behold  we  were  in  the  “ Avenue,”  one  of  the  prettiest  drives  in 
the  place,  with  a great  sweep  of  ornamental  water,  and  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  willows  in  the  world,  on  the  right  of  you.  On  the  left  a 
series  of  bays,  in  every  bay  a scroll,  the  borders  beyond  filled  with  her- 
baceous plants,  which,  I must  say,  are  not  of  the  best;  there  are  too  many 
weedy  kinds  of  Calliopsis  there.  Perhaps  a hundred  good  hollies  dotted 
along  the  front  line  of  that  border  would  improve  it  much.  Soroll  No.  1 
has  a centre  line  of  Little  David,  edged  on  both  sides  with  Lobelia 
Paxtoniana,  pretty.  Scroll  No.  2,  diagonal  bars  of  Little  David,  blue 
Lobelia,  Amaranthus,  Lobelia  Paxtoniana,  Little  David,  and  so  on  again  ; 
don’t  like  it.  Scroll  No.  3,  centre  line  of  Lord  Palmerston;  on  eaoh  side  of 
it  Caleolaria  Gem,  edging  of  Cineraria  maritima ; bad.  Scroll  No.  4,  centre 
line  of  Christine,  line  eaoh  side  of  Calceolaria  Amplexicaulis,  edging  of  blue 
Lobelia  ; this  is  nothing  now,  for  the  rain  has  washed  away  the  flowers, 
and  the  Calceolaria  will  not  make  "many  more.  But  I will  prophecy  back- 
wards that  it  has  been  one  of  the  prettiest  scrolls  in  the  plaoe  ; it  must 
have  been  ; wish  I had  seen  it  a month  ago.  No  matter  ; put  this  down 
as  a good  scroll,  and  you  will  be  safe.  Here  is  the  beautiful  nrcade,  a 
most  oosy  retreat,  pretty  well  occupied  with  humble  folk : what  a bless- 
ing for  suoh  to  have  a plaoe  of  rest  fit  for  a Sultan,  and  therefrom  to  look 
upon  a scene  so  beautiful,  and  teachable,  and  comforting,  as  that  smooth 
lake,  with  its  swans  and  islands,  boatH  and  trees,  sunshine  and  shadows  ! 
If  this  appears  too  gushing  in  style,  go  and  see  th 0 people  as  well  ns  tho 
park  ; you  will  not  bo  long  in  concluding  that  hard  toil  and  poverty,  and 
perhaps  some  demoralizing  influences  from  whioh  the  east  of  London  is 
not  quite  free,  war  with  terrible  energy  against  the  oreaturo  that  was  formed 
in  the  image  of  God.  Mind  you,  towards  evening  the  park  is  crowded  with 
a very  merry  population.  The  Fast  bind  can  turn  out  its  plump  holiday- 
makers, as  well  as  its  emaointed  representatives  of  the  sooial  miseries  for 
which  it  has  an  unenviable  fame. 

By  a turn  round  to  the  right  from  the  top  of  the  Avenue,  we  oome  upon 
the  display  at  Shore  Plaoe,  whioh  is  the  most  seleot  district  of  the  park, 
l’leuse  turn  about  here  and  view  things  leisurely.  Nothing  elaborate, 
curious,  or  difficult,  but  much  beauty  and  the  place  well  kept.  Always  a 
grand  waving  ribbon  here,  and  now  we  have  a good  one  to  suslain  the  fame 
of  the  spot,  and  of  its  master,  Mr.  Prestoe.  Front  line,  Lobelia  Paxtoniana; 
next  line,  Vaiiegatod  Dactylis ; next  line,  Calcoolariu  aurantia;  next  Stella, 
next  Captain  Ingram  Dahlia  (there  are  people  ^ho  suppose  the  Captain, 
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onoe  most  popular  of  bedding  dahlias,  extinct,  not  ro — go  and  sco  it) ; next 
mixed  Dahlias,  and  beyond  a rich  mixture  of  HhrtibH  and  trees.  Standing 
somewtiere  towards  the  gate  at  Shore  Place,  you  see  two  low  mounds.  The 
one  on  the  right  watt  figured  last  year,  at  page  1)47  (Aug.  4th,  18(H)).  This 
mound  is  now  planted  in  a micees-don  of  scrolls,  consisting  of  blue  I tobelin. 
Where  the  scrolls  meet  are  dots  of  llaron  Kicasoli,  and  Cloth-of-Gold.  The 
bunk  is  filled  in  with  a groundwork  of  Gnaphaliutn  lanatum.  The  top  lino 
is  Lord  Palmerston,  the  bottom  line  Amaranthus  melanoholious.  I fancy 
a blaze  of  soarlet  would  look  well  there,  the  beautiful  ribbon  leading  up  to 
it  well ; but  ns  it  is,  let  us  be  content  and  thankful  for  so  much  beauty.  The 
mound  on  the  left  is  in  a series  of  festoons  of  Flower  of  Spring,  enclosing 
semioirch  s of  Lord  Palmerston,  Calceolaria  Amplexioaulis,  Stella,  Chris- 
tine, Ccntaurea  raausina;  the  filling-in  below  is  blue  Lobelia,  the  margin 
white  Alyssum.  Several  very  distinctive  and  beautiful  beds  about  here. 
Observe  one  large  circle  divided  into  six  parts  from  the  oentre,  the  divisions 
in  pairs,  one  pair  Brilliant,  ono  pair  Caloeolaria  aura  ntia,  one  pair  Amaran- 
thus melanoholious  ; the  edging  Gnaphaliutn  lanatum.  Kvery  where  about 
beautiful  top  lines  of  Dahlia  alba  nuns,  ono  of  the  best,  and  now  at  its  best, 
end  likely  to  keep  so  for  some  time  to  oomo. 

Let  us  now  go  up  the  road  towards  the  Crown  again,  and  observe  various 
things  on  tiie  left  of  the  drive.  Oblong  bed  of  Verbena  Grand  Boule  de 
Neige,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia,  good.  Oblong  bed  of  Troptcolurn  00m- 
pactum,  with  leaves  the  size  of  a florin  or  less,  and  smothered  with  small 
orange-red  flowers,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia,  splendid.  The  great  mound, 
whioh  has  usually  been  planted  with  Phlox  Drummondi,  is  this  year  in 
mixed  Dahlias,  edged  with  Phlox.  The  latter  is  breaking  up,  but  the 
Dahlias  are  all  right;  a bold  affair.  Oblong  of  Christine,  edged  with 
Heliotrope  Muleteer,  n good  purple  kind.  Oblong  of  Amaranthus  melan- 
cholicus,  edged  with  Viola  cornuta,  good;  yet  the  Viola  not  half  so  flowery 
as  at  Manchester,  and  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  the  Midland  counties 
and  tlte  North.  Oblong  of  Petunia  Alba  magna,  edged  with  a small 
Achillea,  the  Petunia  flue.  Oblong  of  Dianthus  Heddewegi,  equal  to  the 
best  bed  of  Sweet  Williams,  and  just  in  that  style,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  larger,  and  the  Sweet  Williams  have  done  blooming  long  ago.  Now 
we  come  upon  the  great  semicircular  scheme,  which  is  as  grand  as  can 
be, — enough  red  to  give  it  richness,  and  enough  of  other  colours  and 
contrasts  to  draw  it  out  to  its  full  dimensions,  and  demonstrate  all  its 
parts. 

This  great  scheme  is  represented  true  to  scale  at  page  348  of  last  year 
(August  4,  I860).  The  key  to  it  is  the  bird  or  butterfly  in  the  centre 
next  the  drive.  From  this  point  we  see  in  every  direction,  right,  left,  and 
forward,  alternations  of  colour  that  in  every  way  help  each  other,  and  there 
is  not  a hitch  anywhere,  which  is  great  praise  for  so  large  a system,  and 
one  so  disadvantageous^  placed  in  respect  of  the  absence  of  architectural 
accessories.  I think  it  is  better  coloured  this  year  than  I have  ever  seen 
it  before,  and  you  will  find  in  the  reports  of  the  past  six  years  that  I have 
sometimes  found  fault  with  it  by  that  process  of  hypercriticism  on  which 
these  reports  proceed, — the  vice  of  the  dilettante  who  splits  a hair  to  dis- 
cover if  one  side  is  in  any  way  different  to  its  fellow.  The  two  wings  of 
the  butterfly  are  of  Baron  Kicasoli,  with  dots  of  Cloth-of-Gold  ; 
the  tail  of  the  butterfly  is  Cloth-of-Gold,  the  body  of  the  butterfly 
is  a round  dot  of  Cloth-of-Gold  ; the  edging  is  Cerastium  tomentosum. 
On  each  side  the  butterfly  right  and  left,  next  the  drive,  round 
beds  of  Scarlet  Verbena,  very  much  like  one  that  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.  have  under  the  name  (apocryphal)  of  James  Shaw;  at  all 
events,  a splendid  scarlet.  In  the  semicircle  which  these  verbena  beds 
commence,  the  next  beds  aro  oblongs  of  Petunia  Alba  magna,  splendid. 
Next,  in  the  same  semicircle,  round  beds  of  a seedling  Petunia  of  Mr. 
Prestoe’s,  the  colour  soft  rose ; this  is  a good  one.  The  keystone  to  the 
arch  of  the  centre  bed  of  this  series  consists  of  blocks  of  Alma  filled  in 
with  Amaranthus  melancholicus. 

Beginning  again  next  the  drive  in  the  semicircle  next  following  out- 
wards, oblong  beds  of  Purple  King  Verbena,  edged  with  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum. Next  circular  beds  of  Tropteolum  compactum.  Next  oblongs  of 
Caloeolaria  Prince  of  Orange,  edged  with  Geranium  Brilliant.  Circles  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  edged  with  the  Dactylis.  Key  bed  of  Cybister. 

Begin  again,  and  in  the  same  way,  with  round  bed  of  Lobelia  Paxtoniana. 
Next  oblongs  with  four  blocks  of  Christine,  filled  in  with  Calceolaria 
Aurantia;  very  cheerful  and  sound.  Oblongs  again  of  Stella,  edged  with 
variegated  coltsfoot ; a wonderful  pair  of  beds,  improved  by  the  distance, 
and  led  up  too  skilfully  over  the  white  Petunia,  the  rosy  Petunia,  and  the 
orange  Calceolaria.  Oblongs  again  of  Calceolaria  aurantia,  edged  with 
amaranthus.  It  scarcely  matters  out  here  what  the  beds  are  edged  with ; 
the  big  blocks  of  colour  are  the  visible  constituents  of  the  display. 

In  the  outermost  of  all  the  semicircles,  the  planting  is  follows  : — oblongs 
nextthe  drive,  variegated  Alyssum  and  Flowerofthe  Daymixed  for  a ground- 
work ; the  edging  Amaranthus.  Next  circles  of  Brilliant.  Next  oblongs 
of  Calceolaria  Amplexicaulis  ; band  all  round  of  Calceolaria  Gem;  edging 
of  Dactylis.  Circles  of  Trentham  Rose.  Oblongs  of  Punch,  edged  with 
Perilla.  Circles  of  the  “Variegated  Ribbon  Grass,”  Phalaris  arundinacea, 
edged  Cineraria  maritima,  the  two  gray3  blending  when  seen  from  the 
drive,  and  serving  admirably  as  gray  blotches  to  carry  the  eye  round  the 
boundary  beds.  Key  of  the  arch,  Trentham  Rose,  a glorious  bed,  well 
worthy  of  its  position,  and  in  every  way  a fine  finish  to  Mr.  Prestoe’s  best 
work  of  the  season. 

The  curtain  ought  to  fall  here,  for  though  we  may  go  on  and  find  beds 
and  borders  everywhere,  and  when  tired  of  colour  find  a feast  in  a criticism 
of  the  trees,  there  is  nothing  of  import  sufficient  to  detain  us  longer  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  triangle  hard  by  is  in  a quite  different  style  to  the 
scheme,  it  will  be  observed ; so  are  the  beds  and  borders  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  And,  by  the  way,  there  is  an  exceedingly  good  ribbon 
on  the  other  side,  which  will  not  bear  close  inspection,  but  viewed  as  a 
ribbon  is  unique.  The  front  line  is  Variegated  Coltsfoot ; next,  Amaran- 
thus melancholicus  ; next,  Calceolaria  Amplexicaulis  ; next,  Geranium 
Trentham  Scarlet  (syn.,  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet) ; next,  Perilla,  top  line 
mixed  Dahlias.  The  Perilla  comes  out  well  in  this,  and  the  Amaranthus 
balances  it  perfectly.  S,  H. 
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AitnF.Ans  must  bo  fetched  up,  or  the  fogs  and  morning  frosts  will  over- 
take something  that  has  been  too  long  delayed.  Refer  back  to  notices  of 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  especially  be  on  the  alert  to  propagate  whatever 
has  been  neglected  hitherto. 

Cauliflower  and  Bnoooor.i  to  be  planted  in  quantity  for  spring  use, 
and  rather  close,  that  the  plants  may  protect  each  other;  and  in  case  of 
hard  weather  all  exoept  the  outside  rows  may  escape  injury.  Recently- 
sown  stock  should  now  he  in  rough  leaves,  and  should  be  pricked  out  in 
frames  or  small  clumpx,  to  be  covered  with  hand-glasses.  A few  of  each 
of  the  kinds  of  cauliflower  should  bo  potted  to  keep  in  frames  all  winter. 

Lettuces  to  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  if  not  done  already.  Choose 
a sheltered  piece  of  well-drained  ground.  Those  sown  three  weeks  since 
to  be  planted  out  under  walls  or  in  patches,  to  be  protected  with  hand- 
lights. 

Mushrooms. — Prepare  the  bed  for  winter  supply.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  collect  plenty  of  short  unfermented  dung,  or  if  only  long  dung 
oan  be  had,  pick  out  the  long  straw  and  lay  it  in  small  heaps  to  ferment 
gently,  and  turn  it  every  three  or  four  days  till  it  produces  only  a gentle 
heat,  then  make  up  the  bed.  A dry  dark  shed  is  as  good  a place  as  any, 
but  a better  crop  and  a larger  supply  may  be  ensured  where  the  beds  can 
be  made  over  a warm  chamber. 

Potatoes  left  in  the  ground  after  this  time  will  spoil  faster  than  they 
grow ; get  them  up  and  stored  ; and  should  you  intend  to  follow  the 
practice  of  autumn  planting,  throw  out  all  the  middle-sized  greenish 
tubers,  and  plant  them  at  onoe,  seven  inches  deep,  and  the  rows  not  less 
than  thirty  inches  apart. 

JFIotocr  ffiarben 

Auriculas. — Look  over  the  whole  stock,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  the  pots,  and  remove  dead  leaves.  If  any  leaves  are  damaged,  turn  the 
plants  upside  down  and  search  for  insects.  If  any  green-fly  is  visible, 
shake  some  dry  silver-sand  among  them,  and  blow  it  out  with  force,  and 
the  vermin  will  be  carried  away. 

Bedding  Plants  struck  now  should  be  potted  singly  and  shut  up  close 
in  frames.  It  is  too  late  now  to  put  cuttings  in  the  open  border,  as  the 
ground  is  cooling  and  the  plants  are  sappy,  owing  to  the  late  abundance 
of  rain.  All  the  bedding  stock  that  is  now  well  rooted  and  potted  off  for 
winter  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  on  a hard  bottom  of  stone  or  slates, 
to  harden  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Bulbs  to  be  planted.  Those  most  important  now  are  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  and  Narcissus,  and  hardy  border  Lilies,  as  these  do  no  good  if 
kept  long  out  of  the  ground.  Pot  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  Narcissus 
bulbocodium,  Tritonea  aurea,  Ixias,  and  Sparaxis. 

Calceolarias  may  be  propagated  now  in  quantity  ; they  need  no  bottom- 
heat.  Take  short  stubby  side-shoots,  dibble  them  into  a mixture  of  leaf, 
very  rotten  dung,  and  about  a fourth  part  sand.  They  strike  quickly,  and 
make  fine  strong  plants  in  eocoa-nut  waste  well  rotted;  so  if  the  plunge- 
bed  can  be  cleared  out,  the  rotten  cocoa  waste  will  be  the  best  stuff  that 
can  be  used  for  them  ; they  will  readily  root  now,  and  make  first-rate  plants 
for  next  season.  Put  in  plenty  of  short  stubby  side-shoots,  and  shut  up  in 
a frame. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  still  be  sown  to  keep  over  winter.  If  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  it  must  be  on  poor  hard  soil,  in  a dry  position.  We  named 
the  best  sorts  a fortnight  since,  and  may  now  repeat  that  all  the  really 
hardy  annuals  are  better  from  autumn  than  spring  sowings. 

Hollyhocks  to  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  they  have  bloomed  out.  Any 
very  choice,  from  which  cuttings  are  required,  to  be  cut  down  without 
waiting  for  the  last  blooms  to  open,  as  it  is  important  to  gain  a week  or  so 
to  get  good  breaks  from  the  stool  to  cut  from. 

Clematises  are  now  in  their  full  splendour,  and  a few  words  about  them 
may  be  useful.  Clematis  lanuginosa , C.  azurea  grandiflora,  and  others,  have 
long  graced  our  gardens,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  enormous  flowers  of 
various  shades  of  blue;  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that 
numerous  striking  varieties  of  the  family  have  been  noticed  at  our  shows, 
in  various  shades  of  blue  and  rich  dark  purple.  They  are  so  attractive  in 
appearance  and  noble  in  flower  that  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  have 
been  induced  to  purchase  young  plants,  and  therefore  a few  words  on  their 
culture  may  not  be  amiss.  They  are,  when  well  grown  and  flowered,  the 
noblest  of  all  climbers  for  walls,  trellises,  or  any  other  position  in  which 
hardy  climbers  may  be  desired.  We  have  seen  them  flourish  freely  planted 
on  the  level  ground,  and  allowed  to  stroll  over  it  in  their  own  way.  On 
trellised  arches  which  one  occasionally  sees  in  gardens,  on  the  slender 
wirework  fence  so  often  used  of  late,  they  are  truly  beautiful  and  effective. 
They,  like  most  things  that  we  have  to  treat  of,  enjoy  a good  rich  soil,  and 
if  with  that  it  is  light  and  free,  so  much  the  better.  If  the  soil  is  very 
heavy,  it  had  better  be  made  light  by  the  admixture  of  road-sand,  leaf- 
mould,  and  other  matters  which  may  be  convenient  before  planting  ; if 
light,  it  must  be  well  deepened  and  enriched  with  rotten  manure  and  stiffish 
loam,  if  convenient;  but,  no  matter  what  the  soil  may  be,  the  secret  of 
cultivating  these  clematises  is  to  give  them  a few  inches  of  well-rotted 
manure,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  all  round  where  the  roots  are,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  “ mulch  ” them.  If  the  appearance  of  the  manure  is 
objected  to,  as  it  may  be  by  many,  it  may  be  covered  with  an  inch  of  soil, 
and  on  that  some  annual,  like  the  aste^,  may  be  grown  for  the  summer 
months.  As  regards  training,  they  are  best  left  alone  in  summer,  at  least 
till  the  shoots  get  very  long  indeed;  but  during  the  winter  months  they 
must  be  firmly  tied  or  nailed  over  whatever  surface  they  occupy,  as  the 
weight  of  flowers  is  considerable  where  they  are  properly  grown,  and  by 
having  the  main  shoots  firmly  secured,  the  rich  mass  of  blooms,  many  of 
them  as  large  and  larger  than  tea-saucers,  may  be  allowed  to  hang  down 
in  a graceful  and  natural  manner,  which  much  increases  the  beauty  of  the 
plants  and  whatever  position  they  adorn.  It  is  almost  useless  to  enumerate 
any  special  kinds  among  those  new  hybrids  and  varieties  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Jackman,  as  all  are  good,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pick  out  the 
most  diverse;  and  in  many  gardens  where*  climbers  are  much  valued,  all 
the  varieties  will  be  acceptable.  Where  we  write  this  is  a splendid  plant 
of  C.  Jaclcmannii,  every  shoot  suspending  a range  of  noble  rich  violet 
flowers,  and  several  Jdozen  other  kinds,  large  and  small,  and  all  nearly 
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equally  beautiful  and  equally  appreciated.  The  small  kinds,  like  C.  viorna, 
with  its  pale  pink  flowers;  C.  Shillingii,  with  its  very  delicate  ones  ; C. 
Jlammula , with  its  mass  of  fragrant  spray, — cover  arches  beautifully,  and 
Jock  effective  in  the  mass  ; while  here  and  there  the  splendid  single 
flowers  of  such  kinds  as  C.  rubro  violacea  catch  the  eyes  of  many  who 
hardly  ever  notice  a flower.  Those  who  plant  clematises  should  never  by 
any  chance  omit  the  beautiful  large-flowered  variety  of  Clematis  montana, 
usually  called  C.  montana  grandfiora , as  its  beauty  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  before  any  of  the  other  kinds  expand,  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  hardy  or  tender  climber.  No  one  looks  upon  the  clematis  as  a 
bedding  plant,  yet  any  of  the  more  showy  kinds  would  make  magnificent 
beds  if  allowed  to  ramble  over  a raised  surface,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
have  recommended  the  white  everlasting  pea  to  be  grown.  Whoever  gives 
clematises  o fair  trial  will  not  be  d sappninted. 

Late  Tulips — Plain  people,  who  do  not  intend  to  sacrifice  their  days 
and  nights,  and  more  money  than  they  can  afford,  to  the  growing  of  late 
tulips,  ought  nevertheless  to  have  them,  because  of  their  gorgeous  beauty. 
It  is  easy  enough.  Good  mixtures  are  quoted  in  catalogues  at  half-a- 
guinea  a hundred.  These  will  produce  flowers  as  good  for  garden  decora- 
tion as  bulbs  of  Charles  Williams,  which  are  now  selling  at  twenty-one 
pounds  each.  If  you  want  names,  precise  markings,  characters  suitable 
for  pedantic  discussions,  you  must  become  a tulip  grower,  which  in  many 
cases  means  that  you  must  rob  your  family,  enjoy  the  headache,  and  beoome 
a slave  to  roots  that  would  not  nourish  you  a single  hour  if  you  and  your 
tulips  were  together  cast  upon  a desert  island.  But  to  have  all  their 
splendour  at  a trifling  cost,  prepare  a four-feet  bed,  or  even  a narrow 
border — perhaps  a border  with  some  shrubs  in  the  rear  is  the  proper 
place  for  this  business.  Sandy  loam,  well  manured,  is  all  you  want.  In 
this  plant  your  cheap  mixtures,  six  inches  apart,  six  inches  deep,  and  leave 
them  alone  four  years.  Then  take  them  up,  separate,  replant,  give  away 
the  surplus,  and  go  on  as  before.  You  will  be  a tulip-grower  minus  the 
madness  : who  can  object  to  that  ? 

Daffodils. — All  the  varieties  of  Polyanthus  Narciss  make  beautiful 
subjects  for  pot  culture.  They  require  the  sa  ne  soil  and  treatment  as 
hyacinths,  and  the  number  of  bulbs  put  in  a pot  must  be  regulated  by 
their  size.  A fine  bulb  of  Grand  Monarque  will  require  a six-inch  pot. 
The  following  are  the  most  distinct  and  noble  ; Bazelman  Major,  Gloriosa, 
Grand  Monarque,  Grand  Prince,  Soleil  d'Or,  States-General,  Double  Roman, 
and  Paper  White.  For  open  borders  the  following  are  beautiful : Incom- 
parable, Orange  Phcenix,  White  Dutch,  Tan  Sion,  Common  Daffodil.  The 
best  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  plant  them  in  clumps  of  half-a-dozen  to 
a dozen  bulbs  in  sbady  borders,  and  not  to  disturb  them  for  the  next  seven 
years  at  least.  The  gardeners  are  so  fond  of  digging  borders,  however, 
that  you  may  think  yourself  fortunate  if  they  are  not  all  chopped  into 
mincemeat  within  a year  of  being  planted.  It  would  do  incalculable  good 
if  some  lover  of  flowers  would  chop  one  of  these  border-diggers  into 
mincemeat,  as  a caution  to  the  rest ! 

The  Roman  Hyacinth  is  a small  white  bulb,  which  produces  small 
spikes  of  snow-white  flowers,  or  small  spikes  of  blue  flowers.  They  are 
grown  in  vast  quantities  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  may  always  be 
found  in  wedding  bouquets  during  winter  and  spring.  As  trade  articles 
they  are  scarce  ; the  market  growers  usually  monopolize  the  supplies.  Pot 
them  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  plunge  them  with  two  inches  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  over  their  crowns,  and,  as  soon  as  the  green  spikes  peep 
through  the  material,  take  them  out  and  put  them  in  frames  and  green- 
houses. If  a very  early  bloom  is  wanted,  pot  in  August,  and,  when  well 
rooted,  put  them  in  gentle  heat,  and  they  will  bloom  in  November.  As  a 
border  bulb,  Roman  hyacinths  are  most  useful,  and  the  way  to  treat  them 
is  to  plant  four  inches  deep,  and  leave  them  undisturbed  for  several 
years. 

Crocuses  suffer  much  by  being  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  late  in  the 
season,  and  with  being  lifted  before  the  leaves  have  died  down.  Plant 
them  three  inches  deep  in  clumps  or  lines,  and  leave  them  untouched  three 
years,  then  divide,  manure  the  ground,  and  plant  again.  Nothing  to  sur- 
pass common  white,  yellow,  and  blue  for  the  open  ground,  but  the  named 
varieties  should  be  used  for  pots.  Put  five  bulbs  in  a five  or  six-inch  pot, 
using  rich  sandy  soil,  and  treat  the  same  as  advised  for  hyacinths.  If  no 
room  for  them  in  the  greenhouse,  they  can  be  flowered  well  in  a frame. 
The  following  are  splendid  varieties  : La  Majestueuse,  Sir  Walter  Scott., 
David  Rizzio,  Mont  Plane,  Cloth-of-Gold,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Queen  Victoria. 
Any  ol  these  may  be  had  in  bulbs  as  large  as  walnuts — and  the  larger  the 
better — at  from  3s.  to  Os.  per  hundred.  The  price  of  the  common  kinds 
is  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  fid.  per  hundred. 

JF rutt  ffiatben  anb  ©rcljarb  l§ouse. 

Hardy  Fruit  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  colour  of  the  pips,  and  by  the  stalk  parting  readily  from  the  tree. 
Gather  with  great  care,  and  keep  apart  from  the  best  all  that  fall  in  the 
process.  Gather  only  during  dry  weather,  and  store  at  once  ; there  is  not 
the  least  need  for  the  “sweating”  process  usually  adopted.  The  fruit 
store  should  be  in  a dark  place,  capable  of  being  freely  ventilated,  yet 
generally  admitting  but  a trifling  current  of  atmosphere;  and  it  should  be 
cool,  and  yet  safe  from  frost. 

Wall  Trees  only  need  such  care  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Where  spray-like  growth  and  rank  shoots  overtop 
and  shade  wood  selected  for  bearing,  remove  it  or  cut  it  into  reasonable 
bounds,  for  the  wood  laid  in  needs  now  all  the  sun  it  can  get,  and  it  is 
sure  not  to  get  too  mueb.  Train  in  regularly,  and  by  all  means  avoid 
overcrowding. 

ffirccnljouae  nnb  donserbatorp. 

Fuchsias  that  have  gone  out  of  bloom  may  be  cut  back  to  neat  shapes, 
nnd  put  in  bottom-heat  till  they  break  freely ; thus  treated  they  will 
flower  finely  during  November  and  December  in  the  greenhouso  or  con- 
servatory, with  the  help  of  a little  warmth. 

Stobe  anb  ©rcl»ib  Fjotise. 

Orchids  rippning  off  must  have  as  much  air  as  possible,  but  with 
caution,  as  a chill  at  such  a time  is  more  likely  to  cause  spore  in  the  next 
growth  than  when  the  plants  are  full  of  vigour.  In  the  same  way  the 
withholding  of  water  must  be  by  degrees,  and  not  suddenly,  and  the 
cultivator  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  orchids  when  in  their  native  sites 
aro  never  dry,  except  perhaps  for  an  hour  or  two  at  midday  ; hence  the 
reduction  of  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  carried  only  to  n certain  point. 

Winter  Flowers. — Many  subjects  in  the  stove  may  bo  turned  to 
account  to  supply  winter  flowers,  if  attention  bo  paid  to  thorn  in  time, 


Indeed,  we  look  to  the  stove  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table,  and  for 
occasional  embellishments  of  the  conservatory,  until  the  bulbs,  cinerarias, 
primulas,  and  cyclamens  come  in  once  more. 

OncniDS  THAT  MAY  BE  in  Bloom  in  September — Aerides  suavissimum  ; 
Angrecum  caudatum  ; Barkeria  melanocaulon,  Lindleyana  ; Bletia  cam- 
pan  ulata;  Bolhophyllum  saltatorium  ; Brassavola  acaulis;  Cattleya  bicolor 
Candida,  granulosa,  Harrisonite,  Harrisonim  violacea,  Loddigesi,  marginata, 
pumila,  violacea;  Cypripedium  Farrieanum  ; Dendrobium  Gibsoni,  Iley- 
neanum,  sangninolentum  ; Dendrochilum  glumaceum;  Epidendrum  phcc- 
nicium,  vitellinum  majus ; Huntleya  Wailesioe ; Lrelia  elegans  Dayii,  fur- 
furaepa,  Perrini ; Miltonia  Candida,  Clowesii  major,  Morelli,  Morelli 
ntrorubens,  Regnellii ; Oncidium  bicolor,  crispum ; Peristeria  elata, 
guttata;  Phalcenopsis  amabilis ; Promenma  Rollinsonii,  stapeloides ; 
Stanhopes  aurea,  insignia,  Martiana,  oculate,  tigrina,  tigrina  lutescens  ; 
Trichopilia  picta  ; Vanda  Batemanni,  Lowii. 

^Forcing  pit. 

Strawberries  to  be  forced  should  now  have  well-formed  plump  crowns. 
If  the  crowns  are  thin  and  weak,  put  them  under  glass,  and  assist  with 
weak  liquid  manure. 

Pines. — Plants  swelling  their  fruit  will  need  a little  clear  liquid  manure  : 
nothing  better  than  soot-water.  Guard  against  any  of  the  young  plants 
fruiting  prematurely ; to  prevent  it,  keep  them  liberally  watered,  and  in  a 
warm  moist  atmosphere. 

Vines  that  have  ripened  their  fruit  to  be  kept  well  aired,  cool,  and  dry. 

Hyacinths  in  Pots. — One  of  the  first  steps  to  achieve  success  with 
these  splendid  subjects  is  to  secure  suitable  bulbs.  Some  of  the  samples 
with  which  first  prizes  are  taken  at  great  meetings  are  so  large  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  they  can  be  potted  into  48-sized  pots.  Of  course  such  bulbs 
fetch  a long  price,  and  very  few  private  growers  would  purchase  them. 
Such  bulbs  do  not  always,  however,  make  a proper  return  for  their  extra- 
vagant cost,  for  instead  of  throwing  up  one  huge  spike,  which  is  exactly 
what  we  want  of  them,  they  sometimes  produce  half  a dozen  medium 
spikes,  and  are  then  magnificent  for  decorative  purposes,  though  not 
adapted  for  competitive  exhibition.  In  selecting  these  extra  large  bulbs 
it  is  always  preferable  to  take  those  with  a distinct  central  neatly-finished 
point  (or  crown)  to  those  that  are  rough  or  showing  the  slightest  tendency 
to  divide  vertically.  When  the  whole  bulb  has  but  .one  set  of  scales,  and 
these  come  to  a nice  finish  at  the  growing  point,  they  usually  produce  only 
one  spike,  and  of  course  that  is  a monster,  and  counts  for  one  to  show. 
But  very  fine  exhibition  spikes  may  be  grown  without  extra-sized  bulbs. 
Some  gGod  sorts  never  make  large  bulbs,  and  some  never  make  handsome 
bulbs.  We  advise  the  grower  who  does  not  mind  paying  a little  extra  to 
give  the  dealer  notice  of  his  desire  for  picked  samples  for  exhibition,  and 
at  some  advance  on  the  average  rate.  Grand  specimens  may  be  obtained, 
such  as  are  never  parted  with  at  catalogue  prices.  This  fact  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  and  exhibitors  do  not  care  to  have  it  known  too  widely,  be- 
cause of  tbe  monopoly  they  enjoy  of  these  “ first  selected”  samples  on  the 
arrival  of  the  bulbs  from  Holland.  In  selecting  bulbs,  size  and  shape  are 
not  all-important.  Get  large  bulbs  if  you  can  ; get  them  with  one  distinct 
and  nicely-finished  crown,  but  above  all  things  be  sure  of  this — that  they 
aie  heavy.  We  weighed  a lot  of  Koh-i-noor  and  Solfaterre  bulbs  last  year, 
and  made  notes  of  them  when  in  bloom.  The  heaviest  gave  the  finest 
spikes  and  the  richest  colours.  All  the  light  ones  were  poor  spikes,  and 
some  of  them  were  quite  washy  in  colour.  We  never  knew  Milton  or 
Howard  to  come  fine  from  any  but  heavy  bulbs,  and,  indeed,  the  rule  holds 
good  throughout,  but  applies  especially  to  high-priced  sorts,  because  these 
the  growers  do  their  utmost  to  increase,  and  of  necessity  hard  propagating 
results  in  the  production  of  samples  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  for  the 
prices  they  realize  tempt  the  growers  to  send  as  many  into  the  market  as 
look  fit  for  the  purpose.  Size  and  shape  are  not  unimportant  characters, 
but  weight  is  the  final  and  decisive  test.  As  to  the  growing  of  them,  the 
highest  prizes  in  spirited  competition,  have  been  taken  with  bulbs  potted 
as  late  as  Christmas.  Late  potting,  therefore,  is  not  of  necessity  fatal  to 
success.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  the  bulbs  are  to  be  potted  late,  they  must 
be  preserved  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Put  them  away  in  dry 
chaff,  or  any  such  preservative  : the  husky  stuff  they  are  packed  in  by  the 
Duich  keeps  them  well ; but  whenever  we  have  had  to  pack  a large  lot 
away  in  a fresh  store  we  have  used  grass-seeds,  which,  of  course,  were  just 
as  good,  after  they  had  served  this  purpose,  as  before.  Still,  though  keep- 
ing them  out  of  the  ground  till  the  end  of  the  year  does  not  of  necessity 
ruin  them,  we^prefer  to  plant  early,  reserving  a few  to  plant  late,  so  as  to 
secure  a succession  of  flowers.  Private  growers  are  not  generally  aware 
that  the  proper  stuff  to  use  in  potting  hyaoinths  for  exhibition  is  a mixture 
consisting  of  one-half  fat  dung  and  the  other  half  good  turfy  loam,  with  a 
large  admixture  of  sharp  sand.  The  sweepings  or  scrapings  of  a much- 
frequented  gravel  road  answer  admirably  to  incorporate  with  the  mixture 
to  render  it  porous.  To  socure  abundant  root-room,  use  only  one  crock 
over  the  hole  in  the  pot;  then  fill  in  and  press  moderately  firm  ; then 
press  the  bulb  down  in  the  centre  till  it  is  more  than  half  buried  ; then 
fill  in  round  it  with  fat  dung  alone.  If  the  soil  is  in  a moderately  moist 
condition,  the  potting  may  be  performed  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  bulbs 
will  hold  well  in  their  plaoes;  but  if  too  wet  or  too  dry  when  the  potting 
takes  place,  they  will  be  apt  to  tilt  on  one  side  as  soon  as  the  first  roots 
push,  and  this  will  very  much  interfere  with  their  beauty  when  in  bloom, 
as  the  stems  will  be  bent  near  the  base.  As  an  additional  precaution 
against  tilting  over,  do  not  pot  them  too  firm — that  is  to  say,  do  not  press 
the  bulb  so  hard  that  it  will  be  bedded  on  a pavement  when  in  its  place,  ns 
the  first  roots,  being  unable  to  penerate  the  hard  soil,  will  lift  the  bulb  up, 
and,  once  out  of  position,  it  can  never  be  nicely  put  right  again.  All  other 
details  of  cultivation  are  the  same  as  have  been  described  in  this  and  other 
works  again  and  again.  The  pots  containing  the  bulbs  should  be  packed 
close  together  in  a well  drained  bed,  and  have  one  good  watering.  If 
small  pots  are  plentiful,  place  one  inverted  over  every  bulb,  to  prevent  the 
plunging  material  from  touching  the  bulbs,  nnd  to  preserve  around  each  a 
film  of  dry  air.  This  practice  prevents  mildew,  and  tends  also  to  retard 
growth — two  signal  advantages.  They  should  then  be  covered  six  inohes 
deep  with  coal-ashes,  or  any  other  suitable  material,  the  most  dean  nnd 
suitable  being  cocoa-nut  fibre  waste.  They  should  never  remnin  in  this 
position  beyond  the  15th  of  February,  but  in  mild  winters  will  have  to  bo 
removed  at  lenst  a month  oarlior.  Under  any  ciroumstanoes,  they  may 
be  allowod  to  push  three  inohes  before  being  taken  out,  but  after  that  it 
would  harm  them  to  remain.  I’laoe  them  for  a woek  on  the  floor  of 
a cool  house  to  beoomo  green  ; then  put  them  in  a gentlo  heat.,  anil 
aooording  to  the  time  when  wanted  in  bloom  force  them  fast  or  s’  '"', 
always  taking  oare  to  keep  a few  back  in  full  daylight  in  n opol  house,  suly 
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from  front,  to  furnish  the  Intent  display.  Those  expected  to  give  extra  fine 
spikes  should  he  nssisted  by  n top-dressing  of  sheep's  dung  from  the  time 
when  the  spiko  begins  to  rise  freely.  If  there  is  no  room  to  put  this 
dressing  on,  remove  n little  of  the  stuff  first  used  to  fill  up  the  pots  with 
round  the  bulb,  so  ns  to  introduce  hull’  nn  inch  depth  of  the  fresh  dressing. 
Msnurn  water  we  strongly  object  to,  chiefly  because  of  its  liability  to  mis- 
use. When  wo  Imve  to  trust  muoh  of  our  work  to  others,  the  more  simple 
the  routine  the  better,  nod  by  using  top-dressings  and  pure  soft  water  the 
plants  are  niuoh  more  safe  than  when  liquid  manure  is  allowed;  for  one 
dose  of  it,  if  it  is  a little  too  strong,  will  ruin  tho  hopes  and  labours  of  a 
season. 

Early  Tulips. — This  is  a valuable  seotion  of  bulbs  for  tho  deooration 
of  the  garden.  Fortunately  they  are  all  good,  so  it  scarcely  matters  what 
sorts  people  purchase.  Early  tulips  may  he  flowered  in  beds  and  borders 
in  time  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  tho  ordinary  summer  beddors, 
but  a belter  way  is  to  plant  them  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  remain 
in  the  ground  two  or  three  years,  the  geraniums,  verbenas,  <fco.,  tfce.,  being 
planted  between  tho  rows  of  tulips,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  dis- 
turbing them.  What,  splendid  things  they  are  in  pots  is  well  known,  such 
sorts  ns  fan  Thol,  Fottebakker,  Rex  Rubronim,  Trianon,  Yellow  Prince,  and 
Proserpine  being  grown  in  thousands  for  Covent  Garden  Market.  And  ns 
telling  secrets  seems  to  be  our  province,  this  time  we  will  tell  you  how  the 
best  market-growers  manage  them.  You  will  observe  that  a market  speci- 
men of  Van  Thol  consists  of  three  bulbs  in  a five  or  six-inch  pot,  all  the 
flowers  in  exactly  tho  same  degree  of  expansion,  matching  so  well  that  a 
person  uninitiated  is  sorely  puzzled  to  know  how  the  thing  is  done.  In 
private  greenhouses  wo  see  pots  of  tulips  with  the  flowers  in  different 
stages  of  advance,  some  full  out,  others  half  out,  and  so  nr,  the  hulh» 
a pot  refusing  to  move  precisely  at  the  same  pace.  This  wool  1 never  ,io 
for  market-growers,  and  so  they  accomplish  by  stratagem  what  skill  is 
quite  unequal  to.  They  plant  all  their  bulbs  in  beds  of  turfy  loam  in  pits, 
greenhouses,  and  the  open  ground.  When  preparing  to  send  to  market 
they  take  up  such  as  have  the  flowers  half  expanded — that  is,  when  the 
flower  is  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a walnut,  and  not  at  all  expanded  to 
a cup.  They  pot  these  three  in  a pot  to  match  exactly,  and  then  go  to 
market  with  them  and  astonish  mankind  with  apparent  evidence  that  the 
bulbs  obey  their  bidding  and  flower  to  the  very  hour  they  are  required. 


An  invaluable  Recipe. — If  you  have  a screw  rusted  into  wood,  or  a 
nut  or  bolt  that  will  not  readily  turn,  pour  on  a little  kerosene  and  let  it 
remain.  In  a little  while  it  will  penetrate  the  interstices,  so  that  the  screw 
may  be  easily  started. — Builder. 

The  Gardener’s  Conscience  Money. — The  "Westmoreland  Gardeners’ 
Lodge,  No.  142  (Kendal),  held  a meeting  some  time  since  for  rather  a novel 
purpose.  Some  30  years  ago,  when  the  lodge  did  not  muster  so  numerously, 
and  was  not  so  rich  as  at  present,  one  of  its  members  was  entrusted  with  more 
than  £30,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  regalia.  The  man  was  young  and 
poor,  the  temptation  strong,  and  neither  man  nor  money  was  again  heard 
of  until  lately.  One  day  a person  of  respectable  exterior  and  gentlemauly 
deportment,  a stranger,  waited  upon  the  secretary  and  asked  him  to  con- 
vene a special  general  meeting  of  the  lodge.  This  was  done,  curiosity  be- 
came excited,  and  a numerously  attended  gathering  was  the  result.  It  then 
transpired  that  the  stranger  of  respectable  exterior  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment was  the  missing  “ gardener  ” of  33  years  of  age,  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  America  to  repay  in  person,  and  with  ample  interest,  the 
money  which  he  had  appropriated  in  his  poorer  days. 


Co*m$>onlrente* 

— , — 

Foxley’s  Beaded  Bricks. — I am  about  to  build  a garden  wall  with  east 
and  south-east  aspects,  good  therefore  for  peaches  and  nectarines.  I 
meant  to  build  it  with  the  patent  beaded  bricks,  but  have  been  told  that 
they  have  not  been  found  to  answer  in  and  about  London  where  they  have 
been  tried  for  several  years,  as  the  wood  of  peaches  and  nectarines  does 
not  ripen  well  on  them.  Is  that  the  case  ? The  bricks  I get  here 
stand  the  frost  well,  as  a wall  I have,  with  west  aspect,  built  with  them 
late  last  Autumn  is  not  in  the  least  damaged.  A very  good  gardener  near 
here  has  tried  them  three  or  four  years  and  likes  them,  and  does  not  find 
they  hinder  the  wood  from  ripening.  I know  last  winter  destroyed  the 
beads  of  numbers  of  bricks  in  the  West  of  England,  but  that  must  have 
been  a local  defect  of  clay  or  making.  The  plan  on  which  I built  my  wall 
last  year  was  to  have  panels  6 or  7 feet  wide  of  4j  inch  work,  between  14  inch 
piers,  27  inches  wide  ; the  piers  had  two  beaded  bricks  in  every  other  row  ; 
and  I planted  a pear-tree  on  the  quince  stock  against  each.  I should 
think  that  the  pear-trees  trained  as  semi-cylinders  would  help  (even  in 
winter)  to  break  the  sweep  of  the  wind  along  the  wall.  The  panels  do  well 
for  pears,  plums,  &c.,  roots  pruned  or  lifted  biennially.  I should  be 
obliged  by  an  answer  in  your  Magazine.  W.  L. 

[This  is  the  first  we  have  he-ird  of  Foxley’s  bricks  being  unsuited  to  the 
ripening  of  the  wood,  or  liable  to  injury  by  frost.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  ?] 

Wells’s  Portable  Ground  Vineries. — I see  in  your  Magazine  of 
August  17th,  one  of  your  correspondents  asks  for  information  respecting 
Wells’s  Patent  Portable  Ground  Vineries.  Will  you  kindly  inform  him  the 
Vineries  at  Southend  ere  open  for  the  inspection  of  horticulturists  and 
amateurs  daily,  where  some  twenty  vineries,  with  an  average  crop  of  grapes, 
may  be  seen ; and,  on  any  Monday,  the  Patentee  will  be  most  happy  to 
afford  the  fullest  information?  Chas.  T.  Wells. 

Pleasant  Row,  Southend. 

Experimental  Culture  of  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums. — A little 
error  which  occurs  in  your  report  of  my  experimental  culture  of  zonal 
pelargoniums  alters  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  which  I should 
consequently  like  you,  in  an  early  number  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  to 
Bet  right — viz.,  in  No.  37  for  “ Seed  Parent,  Madame  Vaucber,”  substitute 
“ United  Italy.”  I should  also  like  to  remark  upon  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  the  subject,  and  my  experiment,  so  far  as 
it  has  proceeded.  In  the  first  place,  I wish  especially  to  observe 
that  the  experiment  was  undertaken,  not  with  the  idea  of  obtaining 


any  really  good  or  valuable  addition  to  tho  already  splendid  army  of  tri- 
colors, although,  of  courso,  I can  have  no  objection  to  the  appearance  in  iny 
collection  of  soedlings  of  any  number  of  varieties  superior  to  such  as  are 
already  in  cultivation.  Tho  solo  object  of  my  ondoavour  has  been  to  glean, 
if  possible,  sotno  duo  to  tho  laws  that  govern  tho  transmission  of  resem- 
blances from  tho  parents  to  their  offspring,  not  only  as  regards  colour, 
form  of  lbliago,  and  constitution,  but  also  as  regards  colour  and  form  of 
flower. 

With  this  objoct,  ns  your  readers  linvo  already  learnt  from  your  Geranium 
paper,  No.  XLIV.,  I crossed  tho  most  opposite  varieties,  both  as  regards 
habit  of  growth  and  form  and  colour  of  flower,  as  well  as  colour  of  foliage  : 
for  instance,  Lady  Cullurn  and  Stella  Nosegays  with  Mis.  Pollock  and 
United  Italy,  &c.,  &e. 

Your  article,  Mr.  Editor,  gives  tho  result  upon  the  foliage  and  constitu- 
tion as  appears  in  their  early  stago  ; for  their  complete  development  and  for 
tho  result  upon  tho  flowers  wo  must  wait  until  next  spring.  But,  so  far 
as  can  bo  judged  up  to  tho  present,  my  experiment  tends  to  confirm  tho 
opinion  that  tho  colour,  say  of  a tricolor  crossed  with  a green  zonal,  is 
transmitted  to  a larger  proportion  of  tho  offspring  by  the  pollen  of  tho  tri- 
color being  employed,  rather  than  by  making  the  tricolor  tho  seed-parent, 
and  tho  green  zonal  the  pollen-parent.  The  constitution  and  form  of 
foliage  seems  to  mo  in  the  offspring  to  resemble  in  a largo  proportion  the 
more  vigorous  of  tho  two  parents ; and  as  constitution  and  form  of  foliage 
furnish  the  foundation  of  the  future  variety,  it  is  desirable  and  advisable  to 
order  tho  system  of  breeding  with  a view  to  secure  a vigorous  race.  This, 
apparently,  can  bo  most  certainly  secured  by  employing  a robust  constitu- 
tioned  plant,  with  a perfectly  formed  foliage,  for  the  seed-parent,  and  the 
pollen  of  any  coloured  foliage  it  may  be  desirable  to  transmit,  or  which  you 
may  consider  calculated  to  produce  a desired  result.  Tho  Editor  has  put 
the  case  clearly  where  he  says,  “ Select  for  the  mother  plant  one  possessing 
strength  and  form,  and  for  the  sire  one  possessing  splendour  of  colour.” 

This  brings  us  to  tho  question,  how  far  we  can  introduce  or  blend  the 
colours  of  tho  foliage  or  flowers  so  as  to  obtain  new  and  pleasing  varieties,  and 
the  best  method  to  adopt  to  accomplish  any  particular  end  we  may  have  in 
view.  Well,  we  are  admonished  to  study  not  only  how  a plant  grows,  but  how 
it  dies.  From  observation  of  fading  leaves,  and  carefully  watching  the  break- 
ing of  my  seedlings,  I am  convinced  that  the  colours  of  the  tricolors  depend 
more,  if  not  entirely,  upon  a change  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  leaf  than 
upon  any  mixing  of  colours  in  the  zone.  Mr.  Grieves,  if  I understood  his 
statement  aright,  succeeded  in  raising  Mrs.  Pollock  by  working  upon  the 
assumpti  n that  he  should  obtain  what  he  did  by  blending  brown  and  yellow 
in  the  zone ; but  I believe  he  has  since  acknowledged  that  his  theory  could 
not  hold  good,  red  being  a primitive  and  not  a compound  colour,  and  there- 
fore not  producible  by  blending  brown  and  yellow.  In  the  fading  of  the 
leaf  of  all  our  dark  zonals,  when  yellow  takes  the  place  of  the  green  the 
zone  becomes  red.  Madame  Vaucher  constantly  shows  this.  If  the  leaf 
fades  whitish,  the  zone  becomes  pink  or  carmine.  The  order  of  procedure 
in  what,  for  the  sake  of  a term,  we  may  characterize  as  transcoloration  is, 
in  fact,  precisely  the  same  in  the  fading  leaf  as  occurs  in  the  seedling  in 
process  of  development.  Where  they  break  in  splashes,  as  they  mostly  do 
at  first,  for  instance,  the  leaf  will  be  green,  with  a dark  zone,  excepting 
where  splashed  with  yellow  or  white  ; and  where  the  yellow  splash  passes 
across  the  zone,  it  will  be  red  ; but  where  a white  splash  passes,  the  zone 
will  be  pink.  This,  I think,  dearly  indicates  that  to  obtain  either  a golden 
or  silver  tricolor,  the  method  to  be  adopted  is  to  employ,  for  the  first,  the 
pollen  of  a yellow  or  golden-leaved  variety ; and,  for  the  second,  to  select 
as  near  as  possible  a white,  and  to  put  the  pollen  of  each  upon  as  densely 
a zoned  one  as  possible.  One  of  my  seedlings  promises  to  be  all  but  white, 
and  another  is  decidedly  a brighter  yellow  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  I 
have  yet  seen.  If  these  live  to  flower,  I shall  try  their  pollen  as  above 
suggested,  with  a view  to  obtain  their  splendid  colours  in  plants  of  good 
constitution. 

Next,  as  to  blending.  Can  we  blend  the  colours  so  as  to  obtain  any  de- 
cided variation  from  what  we  already  possess  ? It  seems  to  me  that  the 
yellow  with  brown  zones,  such  as  are  classed  as  bronze  zonals,  have  origi- 
nated from  crossing  the  yellow  upon  the  silver  tricolors,  or  the  reverse. 
Amongst  my  seedlings  is  one  of  that  class,  the  result  of  a cross  in  which 
Cloth-of-Gold  was  the  pollen-parent,  and  the  Countess  of  "Warwick  the 
seed-parent. 

We  are  all  as  yet  but  experimentalists  in  the  art  of  breeding  versicolored- 
foliaged  geraniums ; and  who  is  to  say  that  some  one  may  not  succeed  in 
adding  a streak  of  blue  to  the  brilliant  colours  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  or  in  ob- 
taining some  new  admixture  or  combination  which  may  take  the  floral 
world  by  surprise  as  completely  as  did  the  advent  of  the  famous  first  of  the 
series,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Grieve  ? Let  us  labour  systematically, 
and  keep  careful  records  of  our  work,  and  “ knowledge  will  be  widened  by 
the  progress  of  the  suns.”  John  Denny. 

Ground  Vineries. — I see  you  ask  the  opinion  of  grape-growers  respecting 
the  use  of  gronnd  vineries  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  a correspondent 
who  makes  inquiries.  Having  seen  them  many  times  in  use,  and 
reported  on  the  success  attending  their  adoption  by  Mr.  Rivers  and 
other  practitioners,  I am  in  a position  to  discuss  this  subject  with  your 
correspondent  without  prejudice.  My  advice  would  be  to  let  the  vinery 
your  correspondent  now  has,  and  which  he  admits  his  gardener  manages 
so  skil  hilly,  remain  as  it  is,  and  instead  of  purchasing  twenty  portable 
vineries,  to  build  a new  greenhouse.  My  reason  for  giving  this  advice 
is,  that  I feel  sure  “Yiteae”  will  be  disappointed  with  the  result  of 
ground  vineries  after  being  so  long  accustomed  to  a good  crop  of  large, 
well-coloured,  and  well-flavoured  bunches.  Not  but  good  grapes  can  be 
grown  in  ground  vineries,  and  such  too  as  would  not  disgrace  any 
gentlemen’s  table.  But  there  is  a vast  difference  between  a beginner  in 
grape  culture  and  one  who  has  for  a long  while  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
grapes  grown  in  a good  house.  A stranger  to  both  systems  would  pro- 
bably be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  portable  vineries,  but  I 
doubt  if  in  this  case  it  would  be  wise  to  expend  more  than  £60  upon 
ground  vineries,  when  that  sum  would  furnish  a new  house  suitable  to 
the  wants  of  the  place.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  would  be  an  unwise 
step,  which  to  a certain  extent  would  end  in  disappointment.  But  it  must 
be  understood  that  these  remarks  only  apply  to  the  case  under  notice,  and 
not  to  ground  vineries  generally.  They  are  useful  structures  in  small 
places  where  only  a few  grapes  are  required,  and  they  are  capable  of 
producing  them  at  a cheap  rate  and  in  very  good  condition. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 

Surplus  Plants  and  Cuttings  for  the  Poor. — Relative  to  the  above 
subject,  do  the  authorities  connected  with  the  public  parlfS  and  gardens 
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intend  to  continue  the  praotice  lately  adopted  of  giving  away,  instead  of 
destroying,  any  surplus  plant3  or  cuttings.  It  is  a great  boon  to  the  poor, 
and  no  doubt  is  a great  means  of  diffusing  a love  of  plants  among  our 
poorer  classes,  by  placing  within  their  reach  the  cultivation  of  a more  valu- 
able description  of  plants  than  they  could  possibly  purchase. 

Waste  not,  Want  not. 

[We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Office  of  Publio  Works  to 
sanotion  the  free  distribution  of  surplus  plants  from  the  Loudon  parks. 
We  must  oonfess  wo  do  not  think  so  highly  of  the  arrangement  as  our 
correspondent,  for,  as  a rule,  it  requires  better  appliances  and  more  skill 
than  the  poor  usually  possess  to  keep  the  plants  through  the  winter.  The 
vory  class  intended  to  be  benefited  may  indeed,  through  the  temptation  of 
a gift  of  this  sort,  find  plant  growing  in  dwelling  rooms  to  be  a weari- 
some and  vexatious  task.  If  any  plan  could  be  devised  for  a liberal 
gratuitous  diffusion  of  nice  young  plants  in  spring,  such  as  fuchsias, 
geraniums,  heliotropes,  stocks,  balsams,  berhaceuos  lobelias,  &c.,  we  would 
gladly  assist  and  encourage,  knowing  that  much  delight  would  follow  ; but 
we  never  expected  any  good  to  result  from  the  distribution  of  bedding 
plants  in  autumn.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  furnish  evidence  of  benefit 
in  that  way,  we  shall  gladly  give  it  publicity]. 
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Strawberry  Plantations. — I planted  a good  breadth  with  strawberries  last 
spring  ; I now  find,  according  to  the  Magazine,  that  I have  planted  them 
too  thick  by  half.  I have  a piece  which  I intend  to  plant  this  autumn. 
Would  you  advise  taking  every  other  plant  of  those  planted  last  spring,  or 
would  you  prefer  this  year’s  runners  ? C.  J.  II. 

[We  should  prefer  to  make  a new  plantation  by  taking  every  alternate 
plant  from  the  piece  made  last  spring.  If  transplanted  with  care  in  the  first 
showery  weather  that  occurs,  they  will  not  feel  the  move  at  all.  As  to  the 
runners,  we  should  destroy  them  unless  requiring  them  to  extend  operations. 
Next  year,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  plants  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  the  first  runners  with  a view  to  a new  plantation.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  plant  a row  or  two  of  young  plants  from  runners  every  year.] 

Creeping  Innocence. — Your  nom  de  plume  is  tolerably  appropriate  to  your 
query  ; the  name  of  the  plant  is  Linaria  cymbalaria,  the  “ ivy-leaved  toad- 
flax ” of  the  village  botanist,  and  now  the  “creeping  innocence”  of  a resi- 
dent of  Kensington.  By  the  way,  does  innocence  ever  creep  ? does  it  not 
advance  boldly,  even  in  the  face  of  danger,  knowing  neither  suspicion  nor 
fear? 

J.  B. — Your  consignment  was  examined  on  the  day  it  arrived,  but  nothing 
could  be  made  of  it.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  flowers  that  are  sent  for  opinion 
are  past  judgment  ere  they  reach  us.  It  is  just  the  same  in  other  quarters, 
as  may  be  learnt  from  replies  to  correspondents.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  flowers 
may  be  sent  hundreds  of  miles  without  any  sensible  deterioration  of  their 
freshness  and  beauty. 

Walter  S. — Your  pelargonium,  packed  in  cotton-wool,  in  a card-board  box, 
was  quite  dried  up  when  it  came  to  hand.  The  dry  petals  are  of  good 
form,  broad  and  thick,  and  a fine  blackish  maroon  colour  overlaid  with 
crimson  veins.  No  doubt  you  have  something  good,  but  we  cannot  commit 
ourselves  to  an  opinion  on  this  sample.  Should  you  ever  send  again,  let  a 
note  accompany  the  parcel,  and  pack  the  flowers  according  to  the  advice 
given  at  page  285  in  the  No.  published  June  29,  1867. 

Trevelyan. — Apparently  British  Queen,  but  not  easy  to  determine  from  one 
pod,  and  no  particulars  as  to  height,  &c.  Isolated  reports  on  weather  are  of 
little  practical  value.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  that  there  was  any  particular 
interest  in  your  communication ; if  we  come  across  it  again,  it  shall  have 
consideration. 

Preserved  Peaches. — Sibley. —We  have  several  times  tried  the  preserved 
peaches  sold  in  London  in  sealed  tin  cans.  Whether  the  Americans  spoil 
them  in  the  process  of  preserving,  or  whether  the  voyage  spoils  them  after- 
wards, we  do  not  know,  but  really  we  never  met  with  a single  fruit  of  this 
sort  that  was  fit  for  any  useful  purpose.  They  look  like  balls  of  soap,  and 
taste  like  sour  bread  dipped  in  dirty  water. 


^Literature* 

The  Choral  Cyclopaedia , a collection  of  Hymns  and  Moral  Songs,  with  Music 
— Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns,  abridged  for  vocal  use  and  adapted  to 
Music.  By  James  Brabham.  F.  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row.  These  are 
cheap  and  good,  and  admirably  adapted  for  promoting  harmony  in  the  family. 
All  our  music-loving  readers,  and  especially  those  who  havo  children,  should 
look  after  these  works  ; for  possibly  there  is  nothing  else  of  the  kind  to  bo 
obtained  equally  good  at  so  low  a rate.  Each  number  contains  forty  pages 
of  music,  well  printed,  for  sixpcnco.  Mr.  Brabham’s  arrangements  are 
excellent. 

Country  Life,  a Journal  of  Rural  Pursuits  and  Recreation. — This  work  is  in 
some  respects  a rival  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  ; hut  we  shall  not  follow 
the  usual  paltry  course  of  ignoring  it,  for  it  is  respectable  in  purpose,  tone, 
nnd  appearance,  and  instead  of  wishing  it  out  of  the  way,  we  embrace  this  the 
first  opportunity  since  its  appearance  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  it  as  likely,  in  many  instances,  to  meet  their  wants.  It  is  projected  with 
a view  of  promoting  the  lovo  of  rural  pursuits  of  all  kinds,  and  at  present 
it  appears,  to  be  strongest  in  the  gardening  and  poultry  departments. 
As  there  is  nothing  like  leather,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  for 
horticultural  information  there  is  nothing  liko  the  Gardener’s  Magazine. 
But  in  “ Country  Life  ” Mr.  Richard  Dean  docs  his  best,  and  docs  it 
well,  to  make  the  garden  a book,  and  make  a good  book  on  the  garden.  The 
poultry  department  is  very  promising,  nnd  ns  the  only  respectable  journal 
devoted  (o  poultry  subjects,  namely  The  Field,  is  higher  priced  than  suits 
some  thousands  of  persons  interested  in  poultry,  hero  is  a good  opportunity 
presented  them  for  supporting  a work  immediately  interested  in  and  dovoted 
to  their  welfare.  As  for  other  matters,  there  are  capital  pnpors  on  angling 
wayside  botany,  and  an  article  entitled  “Our  English  Homes,”  will  show 
that  in  the  midst  ol  stern  practical  matters  somo  thought  is  sparod  for 
resthotics.  Wo  were  ourselves  contemplating  tho  production  of  a work  of 
this  kind,  but  with  so  promising  a work  as  “Country  Life”  before  us,  wo 
abandon  the  idea,  and  wish  the  new  venture  abundant  success,  freely  forgiving 
its  promotors  for  unintentionally  forestalling  us  with  spirit  and  with  speod 


THE  COLD  PIT  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE  FLOWER- 
GARDENER. 

During  recent  years  some  sagacious  gardeners  have  been  employing  ex 
tensively  what  is  called  the  “turf  pit,”  and  when  well  made  and  judiciously 
managed — both  very  simple  affairs— nothing  can  be  more  useful,  nothing 
more  excellent  for  the  garden.  Tho  pits  are  simply  made  of  sods  of  turf 
cut  rather  thin.  Some  good  gardeners,  indeed,  skin  the  turf  of  their 
pasture,  and  make  the  walls  of  their  little  pits  with  it,  using  merely  the 
turf,  a couple  or  three  inches  thick;  and  when  it  has  acted  as  a wall  for 
twelve  months  or  more,  they  take  it  down,  it  being  then  nicely  decomposed 
and  aerated — in  fact,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  potting.  Now, 
whether  this  be  the  system  adopted  or  not,  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that 
building  pits  of  this  kind  is  a very  cheap  process.  All  that  we  want  is 
some  kind  of  turf,  and  then  to  have  it  cut  neatly  and  made  into  little  walls 
by  a handy  labourer.  The  sods  may  be  cut  from  eight  to  ten  inches  wide, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  height  we  require  the  pit.  Generally  it  will 
be  well  to  follow  the  plan  of  a little  brick  pit,  or  even  of  a frame,  so  far  as 
the  height  of  the  sides  is  concerned.  Usually  a rough  plate  of  wood  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  little  sod-walls,  and  on  these  the  lights  are  placed. 
But  a better  way  than  that  is  to  use  nothing  whatever  except  the  wall  of 
turf,  leave  the  top  sod  with  its  level  green  side  upwards,  and  on  that  rest 
cheap  iron  lights.  Of  course,  wooden  ones  would  be  apt  to  rot  quickly  in 
such  a case.  The  best  possible  arrangement,  then,  is  to  have  little  cheap 
iron  lights,  such  as  are  used  abundantly  about  Paris,  say  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  wide.  These  are  not  expensive  nor  very  heavy,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  turned  out  in  quantity  by  some  of  our  horticultural  builders  the 
better.  However,  any  kind  of  light  may  be  adapted  to  the  system  . We 
advise  the  iron  light,  convinced  that  these  turf  pits  are  about  as  useful 
things  as  we  can  have  in  the  garden,  and  likely  to  be  always  appreciated. 
Some  use  tarpaulin  lights  and  boards  and  other  opaque  substances  to 
cover  such  things;  but  we  have  no  faith  in  such  contrivances,  and  glass  is 
cheap  enough  now  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  opaque  coverings 
in  our  very  dull  winters.  The  width  that  we  should  choose  for  such 
frames,  if  we  were  going  to  order  lights  for  them,  would  be  from  four  to 
five  fleet — say  five  feet  as  a rule.  But  of  course,  if  we  have  any  old  lights, 
and  wish  to  utilize  them  in  this  way,  we  must  make  the  pits  precisely  to 
suit  them.  The  appearance  of  neat  turf  pits  is  in  no  degree  more  objec- 
tionable than  stone  ones.  Their  proper  place  is  an  out-of-the-way  nook, 
which  we  generally  call  the  melon  yard,  or  some  equivalent  to  that  depart- 
ment. In  all  cases  they  should  be  away  from  the  ornamentil  parts  of  a 
garden,  as  all  pits  and  frames  generally  are.  They  should  have  a free 
open  position.  Some  people  have  a weakness  for  putting  such  things  in 
musty  corners,  under  trees,  &e.  A well-drained  position  is  of  course  best; 
and  if  we  can  place  them  on  one  of  those  beds  of  coal-ashes  which  often 
occur  about  a country  place,  so  much  the  better.  In  most  cases  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  bottom  lowered  a little,  especially  if  the  soil  beneath 
were  of  a dry  nature.  In  some  pits  beds  of  fine  earth  can  be  placed,  on 
which  to  place  cuttings  in  quantities.  In  others  they  will  prove  equally 
useful  for  storing  plants  in  pots.  In  addition  to  bedding  plants,  pot  roses, 
strawberries,  and  lots  of  other  things,  will  be  thankful  for  temporary 
shelter  therein. 

As  for  what  may  be  grown  and  preserved  in  them  with  safety  among 
bedding  plants,  there  need  be  little  doubt.  The  best  of  all  places  for  the 
calceolaria  is  in  such  a pit.  Cuttings  put  in  in  October  and  November  will 
do  finely  indeed ; it  is  the  best  and  most  successful  of  all  ways  of  growing 
these.  Then  all  half-hardy  things  may  be  tried  in  them  with  confidence, 
from  cuttings  and  little  divisions  of  our  edging  plants  to  the  tall  herbaceous 
lobelias,  which  are  so  very  fine  when  in  flower,  but  a little  too  tender  to 
stand  the  open  air  in  most  parts  of  our  climate.  Perfectly  hardy  stuff,  like 
the  variegated  arabises,  &c.,  which  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  increase 
largely  in  the  au'umn,  will  succeed  well,  and  be  ready  for  turning  out  finely- 
developed  plants  for  the  next  bedding  season ; while  as  for  N eapolitan  violets, 
and  young,  scarce,  and  delicate  herbaceous  plants,  variegated  plants,  <fcc., 
which  we  much  wish  to  increase,  it  is  the  very  place  for  them.  If  verbenas 
were  struck  very  early  in  the  season,  and,  once  rooted,  allowed  four  or  five 
weeks  in  the  free  open  air  before  it  became  necessary  to  house  them,  they 
would  thrive  admirably  in  these  pits.  In  consequence  of  gardeners 
generally  striking  verbenas  too  late,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in 
warmer  or  drier  structures,  or  they  would  be  sure  to  go  off.  The  Gazania 
does  capitally  put  in  as  cuttings  in  these  pits;  so  does  the  Nierembergia. 
By  the  way,  there  is  a fine  new  Nierembergia  (frutescens),  which  will  be 
found  a capital  bedding  plant,  and  its  best  winter  home  will  be  in  one  of 
those  pits  ; and  so  of  all  but  the  tenderest  bedding  plants. 

Every  year  we  have  a greater  variety  of  subjects  introduced  to  our  flower 
gardens;  and,  as  most  of  them  are  of  a half-hardy  character,  or  even  if 
hardy,  such  as  will  enjoy  a little  protection  in  winter  when  in  a young 
state,  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  these  cheap  pits  cannot  be  too 
widely  diffused. — The  Field. 


CATALOGUES. 

Faul  and  Son,  “Old”  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts. — Descriptive  Fruit 
Catalogue.  This  is  well  adapted  for  persons  who  care  only  for  good  serviceable 
varieties,  nnd  who  havo  no  particular  anxiety  about  noveltios  or  curiosities. 
The  lists  arc  comparatively  brief,  but  sound  and  good,  and  with  sufficient 
description  to  be  useful  to  the  merest  novice. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  $e. 
This,  in  addition  to  tho  usual  well-arranged  and  well-selected  lists  of  bulbs, 
contains  also  lists  of  British  and  exotic  ferns,  fruit  trees,  and  flower  soeds  for 
autumn  sowing.  Tho  name  of  tho  firm  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  thogonuino- 
ncss  of  the  cataloguo  and  tho  stuff  it  represents. 

James  Veitcii  and  Sons,  Kino’s  Road,  Chei.sea. — Descriptive  Fruit 
Catalogue,  1806-1867.  Copious,  well-arranged,  with  capital  descriptive  notes 
nnd  suggestions  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  varieties  for  various  purposes. 

B.  >S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. — General  Bulb  Catalogue 
and  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  1867.  One  of  tho  neatost  and  most  useful 
trndo  publications  of  tho  season.  In  tho  fruit  list  there  is  a good  selection  of 
varieties  of  grapos.  In  tho  introduction  to  tho  list  of  hyacinths,  it  is  re- 
marked that  “the  now  introductions  nro  necessarily  to  bo  procured  only  at 
such  a rato  as  to  place  them  beyond  tho  roach  of  many  cultivators;  but  in 
most  instances  theso  novelties  possess  tho  novelty  of  name  alone,  for  it  has 
been  proved  that  tho  finest  shades  of  colour  nnd  richness  of  hue  are  still  to 
ho  found  in  the  old  or  parent  kinds.”  This  statement  will  not  deter  lovers  of 
novelties  from  buying  bulbs  at  a guinea  or  so  each,  but  it  must  of  necessity 
comfort  thoso  who  cannot  afford  so  much. 


September  14,  1867.] 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1867. 


To  OBTAIN  WATER  QUICKLY  AND  CHEAPLY  is  0110  of  tllO  HlOSt 
important  matters  in  the  economy  of  country  life.  Tho  towns- 
man may  fairly  consider  tho  good  and  abundant  water  supply 
with  which  as  a rule  he  is  favoured  as  a compensation  for 
many  of  tho  evils  of  town  life,  and  as  a grand  set-off  against 
many  of  tho  troubles  incidental  to  lifo  in  the  country.  During 
our  recent  visit  to  the  Manchester  exhibition  wo  made 
acquaintance  with  an  invention  which  we  are  desirous  of 
directing  attention  to,  as  likely  to  provo  incalculably  benoficial 
in  cases  where  a quick  and  cheap  supply  of  water  is  a matter 
of  any  moment.  We  will  briefly  relate  what  we  saw.  Two 
men  commenced  boring  the  ground  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Old  Trafford,  with  a pointed  boring  tube  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  in  the  course  of  about  half  an  hour  had  driven  it  a depth 
of  five  feet.  They  then  commenced  to  gauge  the  interior  of 
the  tube  with  a plumb-line  ; and  finding  that  the  plumb  came 
up  wet,  they  at  once  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  a 
pump,  into  which  water  was  poured  to  wet  the  sucker,  and 
quite  fill  the  tube.  In  the  course  of  a few  minutes  there  was 
a constant  stream  of  pure  water  drawn  from  the  soil  beneath 
the  grass  turf,  without  any  well,  with  an  amount  of  expense 
and  labour  of  the  most  trifling  description,  and  to  be  counted 
in  pence  rather  than  pounds  or  shillings.  A more  simple, 
expeditious,  or  effectual  method  of  tapping  the  soil  is,  we  sup- 
pose, neither  to  be  found  nor  desired,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  in  many  instances  such  a tapping  would  be  preferable  to 
well  sinking,  because  surface  drainage  into  the  source  of 
supply  is  impossible.  A well  of  this  sort  cannot  be  poisoned 
by  the  percolation  into  it  of  the  filth  from  drains. 

In  case  this  brief  description  is  not  fully  intelligible,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  that  the  boring  rod  or  tube  is  made  in  the 
fashion  of  a handspike,  and  the  driving  end  is  brought  to  a 
point  to  facilitate  its  descent.  Where  the  point  of  the  tube 
terminates,  the  tube  is  suddenly  thickened,  and  beyond  this 
point  it  contracts  to  a regular  diameter,  which  is  less  than 
that  of  the  thickened  base  of  the  point.  About  one  foot  length 
of  the  tube  nearest  the  base  is  pierced  with  small  holes  to 
admit  the  water  from  the  soil  to  the  interior;  and  the  object 
of  thickening  the  tube  immediately  below  these  holes  is  to 
cause  the  formation  of  a hole  slightly  larger  than  the  tube, 
and  thus  prevent  the  orifices  being  choked  up.  No  doubt 
they  do  get  choked  in  time,  but  that  only  necessitates  drawing 
the  tube  and  driving  again  in  another  spot  close  by.  We 
were  assured  that  the  tube  could  be  driven  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  if  surface  water  were  not  obtainable.  What  we  saw  was 
the  instantaneous  abstraction  of  water  in  a plentiful  stream 
from  a depth  of  five  feet,  and  we  consider  the  matter  far  too 
important  to  be  withheld  from  our  readers,  or  presented  to 
them  in  other  than  a prominent  manner.  The  invention  bears 
the  name  of  the  “ The  New  Patent  American  Tube  Well.” 
The  agent  for  it  is  Mr.  Alfred  Giles,  who  can  be  heard  of  at 
Norton’s  Machinery  Office,  Blackfriars  Street,  Manchester. 


Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  the  learned  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Hew, 
is  to  be  President  of  the  British  Association  in  1868,  when  the  general 
meeting  of  members  will  he  held  at  Norwich. 

Vegetable  Hair. — Californian  papers  state  that  there  is  now  dug  out  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  a better  material  for  beds  than 
has  been  hitherto  available  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  the  soap-root, 
which  grows  in  unlimited  quantities  in  that  region.  It  is  a bulbous  root, 
enveloped  in  a very  tough  and  supple  fibre,  resembling  somewhat  the  husk 
of  cocoa-nut  in  colour  and  appearance,  but  nearly  as  tough  as  whalebone. 
The  roots  are  dug  chiefly  by  Chinamen,  hound  in  bundles  of  1001b.  each 
and  brought  on  poles  to  the  factory.  The  first  work  is  to  put  the  roots 
through  a picker  similar  to  a thrashing-machine,  which  is  run  by  horse- 
power. . This  separates  the  fibre  into  a hair  of  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
which  is  placed  in  a large  vat  or  steamer  till  it  becomes  flexible,  and  is  free 
from  all  gummy  or  glutinous  matter.  It  is  then  dried  on  flats  in  the  sun, 
put  through  another  fine  picker  turned  by  a Chinaman,  then  taken  and 
twisted  into  ropes  at  a common  rope-walk,  then  steamed  again,  which  sets 
the  curl.  The  ropes  are  then  bound  in  bales,  and  are  ready  for  the  market. 
The  natural  colour  is  brown,  but  it  is  often  coloured  black,  and  an  expert 
would  find  it  hard  to  tell  it  from  curled  hair. 

No.  124,  New  Series. — Yol.  X. 


Hale- a- year’s  Rain. — Tho  variation  in  tho  quantity  of  rain  in  different 
parts  of  tho  kingdom  is  shown  in  the  returns  just  published  by  tho  Registrar- 
Gcnoral.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1867,  20-5  inches  of  rain  fell  at 
Bristol,  20'1  at  Glasgow,  18-2  at  Sheffield,  15-6  at  Birmingham,  16‘4  at 
Salford,  15-1  at  Manchester,  14  at  Edinburgh,  13'1  at  Dublin,  13  at  Leeds, 
12-G  at  London,  101  at  Liverpool,  and  only  8 at  Newcastle. 

An  interesting  example  op  Species-making  is  presented  in  the 
September  number  of  tho  Journal  of  Botany.  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  finds  a 
variety  of  Abios  alba  with  short  cones,  rounded  scales,  and  triangular  bracts, 
and  ho  proceeds  to  name  it  Abies  arctica.  There  are  not  greater  differences 
between  the  typical  A.  alba  and  this  variety  of  it  than  may  be  found  amongst 
plants  of  the  same  species  of  coniferous  trees  in  seed-beds  in  every  great 
nursery  in  tho  country.  Species-making  is  possibly  amusing ; but  how 
strange  that  botanists  so  rarely  find  amusement  in  the  application  to  useful 
purposes  of  what  they  know  of  the  affinities,  relations,  and  habitudes  of 
plants ! 

Grasshoppers  in  America. — The  ravages  of  these  little  pests  seem  to 
have  begun  in  earnest.  Tho  hemp  crop  of  the  county  has  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  A few  crops  may  escape  them.  One  day  suffices  for 
them  to  clean  off  a hemp  field  as  bare  as  before  the  sowing.  The  blue  grass 
is  in  many  places  destroyed,  and  has  suffered  much  wherever  they  have 
gone.  Timothy  and  clover  have  also  been  very  greatly  damaged.  The  oat 
crop,  it  is  thought,  will  be  utterly  ruined,  as  they  prefer  that  to  wheat, 
which  they  have  so  far  only  slightly  damaged.  The  corn  is  not  exempt,  but 
has  been  injured  less  than  any  other  crop  except  wheat.  The  gardens  have 
suffered  terribly,  nearly  all  early  vegetables  having  been  eaten  up  by  them. 
They  swept  a garden  bare  in  a few  hours.  A lady  informs  us  that  in  the 
morning  she  had  as  fine  a garden  as  she  ever  saw,  and  in  the  evening  scarcely 
a vestige  of  it  was  left.  It  is  consoling  to  know  that  the  weeds  also  suf- 
fered. 

Sewage-grown  Grass. — The  Rivers  Commissioners,  in  their  third 
report,  discuss  the  assertion  which  is  sometimes  made,  that  sewage-grown 
grass  is  unwholesome,  and  will  not  make  good  hay.  The  commissioners 
consider  it  proved  that  the  grass  is  not  only  wholesome,  but  that  cows  fed 
upon  it  give  richer  milk,  from  which  first-class  butter  may  be  made.  The 
chemist  proves  by  careful  analysis  that  both  milk  and  butter  are  better 
than  samples  produced  from  the  same  land  in  its  ordinary  state  of  meadow. 
Hay  made  from  sewage-grown  grass  is  also  sweet  and  nutritious  if  properly 
got,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  fully  drying  it  during  ordinary  seasons. 
When  a limited  quantity  of  sewage  or  other  water  containing  manure  soaks 
into  a fertile  soil,  the  first  effect  is  to  displace  part  of  the  water  already 
contained  in  the  soil,  occupying  its  place  in  the  interstices,  whence  the 
organic  matter  it  contains  is  held  in  temporary  union  with  tbe  active  soil, 
to  be  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants  or  decomposed  by  the  air, 
so  that  in  a short  time,  varying  according  to  the  activity  of  vegetation  and 
of  decomposition,  no  impurity  whatever  remains.  If  then  the  sewage 
which  has  soaked  into  the  soil  is  not  displaced  by  other  water  until  a 
sufficient  time  for  it  to  be  purified  has  elapsed,  it  will  when  displaced  be  as 
pure  as  ordinary  shallow  spring  water.  If  it  be  found  that  the  depth  of 
the  active  soil  effecting  this  change  is  about  half-a-yard,  and  that  it  contains 
about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  water,  a quantity  of  sewage  may  sink  into 
it  equal  to  about  500  tons  or  a depth  of  five  inches,  before  the  water  pre- 
viously in  the  soil  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  is  all  displaced;  and 
if  considerably  less  than  this  proportion  of  sewage,  say  one  to  two  inches 
in  depth,  be  put  on  rich  soil  at  once,  though  the  drains  from  it  will  run 
freely,  as  they  do  after  heavy  rain,  they  will  be  carrying  away  the  water 
previously  in  the  soil,  and  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  that  just  poured  upon 
it,  which  may  with  good  management  be  retained  in  the  soil  until  it  in  its 
turn  becomes  completely  purified ; and  the  water  passing  from  the  deep 
drains  of  irrigated  land  not  over-manured  may  be  as  pure  as  that  from  the 
shallow  springs  of  such  land,  all  that  is  necessary  for  this  result  being 
that  considerably  less  water  be  added  to  the  soil  at  once  than  it  previously 
contains,  and  that  excessive  manuring  be  avoided.  During  rapid  vegetation 
an  additional  purification  of  the  sewage  matter  takes  place  from  actual 
contact  with  the  growing  plants  on  the  surface. 


LEYTON,  WALTHAMSTOW,  WOODFORD,  AND  WAN- 
STEAD  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  of  the  present  season  took  place  on  the  4th  ult.,  in  the 
Drill  Room,  Marsh  Street,  Walthamstow,  a place,  we  regret  to  say,  quite 
unfit  for  the  purpose,  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  light.  Many  good 
things,  indeed,  were  scarcely  visible,  and  such  as  could  be  seen  were  seen 
at  a great  disadvantage.  It  was,  as  respects  contributions,  an  excellent 
gathering,  not  wanting  in  variety,  and  comprising  many  first-clas3  subjects. 

In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  first  and  second,  J.  G. 
Wilkins,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Ward).  In  the  class  for  four  ditto, 
first,  J.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq. ; second,  J.  Carey,  Esq.  (gardener,  James  Dover). 
Zonal  geraniums  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Ward  for  J.  G.  Wilkins, 
Esq.;  in  the  first  six  from  this  cultivator  were  Julius  Caesar,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  Emily  Licau,  beautifully  grown  and  in  perfect  condition  of 
flower.  Second,  Mr.  Dover’s  lot,  from  the  garden  of  J.  Carey,  Esq.  Six 
fuchsias,  first,  S.  Millington,  Esq.  (gardener,  R.  Dorling) ; second,  J. 
Carey,  Esq. ; third,  E.  Venables,  Esq.  (gardener,  James  Freeman).  Six 
ferns,  first,  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.;  second,  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.;  third,  T. 
Thomasset,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Sandford);  fourth,  A.  Booty,  Esq. 
(gardener,  G.  Walsey).  Six  fine-foliaged  plants,  first,  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.; 
second,  J.  Philipot,  Esq.,  of  Stamford  Hill  (gardener,  J.  Wheeler).  Single 
plant  in  flower,  first,  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  with  Allamanda  Hendersonii, 
showing  the  very  skilful  treatment  of  Mr.  Ward,  who  handles  such 
subjects  admirably ; second,  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Leyton  (gardener,  D. 
Donald)  with  a fine  Statice  imbricata;  third,  S.  Millington,  Esq.,  with  a 
specimen  fuchsia.  Twelve  spikes  gladioli,  first,  G.  Whitbourn,  Esq. 
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of  Ilford  (gardener,  James  Douglas);  a fine  lot.  Six  caladiums,  first, 
Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Woodford  (gardener,  S.  Chambers)  ; neat,  small  speci- 
mens. Six  cockscombs,  first,  G.  Whitbourn,  Esq.;  fine  heads.  The  best 
four  ditto  from  the  same ; second,  A.  Booty,  Esq. ; third,  S.  Millington, 
Esq.  All  the  oockscombs  shown  were  good.  Six  miscellaneous  plants  in 
flower,  first,  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.;  second,  C.  Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Woodford 
(gardener,  S.  Chambers)  ; third,  J.  Carey,  Esq.,  Wanstead.  Twelve 
varieties  of  verbenas,  first.  Miss  Turner,  of  Leyton  (gardener,  Mr.  Murray) ; 
second,  H.  Hughes,  Esq.  (gardener,  B.  Porter) ; third,  T.  Thomasset,  Esq., 
Walthamstow.  The  best  asters  came  from  Mr.  Thomassei’s  garden;  the 
next  best  from  Mr.  Fowler’s.  Twelve  varieties  roses,  first,  H.  P.  Hughes, 
Esq.,  with  a very  superior  lot  for  the  time  of  year;  second,  J.  G.  Barclay, 
Esq. ; third,  A.  Borwick,  Esq. 

Cut  Flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Wilkins,  Thomasset,  Fowler,  Phill- 
pot,  Millington,  Carey,  and  others,  and  obtained  for  their  gardeners  the 
praise  due  to  work  well  done,  for  this  was  a particularly  attractive  and  in- 
teresting part  of  the  exhibition.  Dahlias  were  scarcely  equal  in  point  of 
merit  to  many  other  subjects  ; the  best  were  from  Miss  Turner’s  garden  ; 
second,  Mr.  Fowler  ; third,  Mr.  Barclay.  Designs  for  gardens  were  few, 
but  there  was  one  from  Mr.  Sandford,  gardener  to  T.  Thomasset,  Esq., 
which  well  jmerited  the  first  prize  awarded  it ; the  design  being  good, 
and  capable  of  practical  application,  and  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work 
well  done.  Dinner-table  decorations  were  few.  The  bes-t  came  from  Mr. 
Sandford,  gardener  to  T.  Thomasset,  Esq. ; second,  Mr.  Dover,  for  G. 
Carey,  Esq. 

Fruits  were  abundant  and  fine.  Three  bunches  black  grapes,  first,  F. 
Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Ilford  (gardener,  James  Douglas);  second,  T.  Thom- 
asset, E^q. ; third,  Miss  Turner.  Three  bunches  Muscats,  first,  T. 
Thomasset,  Esq.  Three  bunches  white,  first,  T.  Thomasset,  Esq. ; second, 
— Simmonds,  Esq. ; third,  H.  P.  Hughes,  Esq.  Melons,  cherries,  peaches, 
nectarines,  plums,  <fcc.,  were  shown  in  variety,  and  in  fine  condition,  by  the 
respective  gardeners  to  Messrs.  Barclay,  Carey,  Thomasset,  Whitbourn, 
Borwick,  Booty,  and  others.  The  best  mixed  collection  came  from  Mr. 
Barclay’s  garden,  and  comprised  three  fine  bunches  of  grapes,  two  dishes 
of  plums,  and  a fine  dish  of  pears  ; second,  T.  Thomasset,  Esq.,  who  had 
cherries  and  peaches  in  extra  fine  condition.  These  two  lots  were  highly 
creditable  to  their  producers,  Mr.  D.  Donald  and  Mr.  Sandford.  Cucum- 
bers were  not  so  good  as  we  expect  to  see  in  a competition  where  gentle- 
men’s gardeners  are  conspicuous.  The  best  came  from  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq., 
the  variety  Dale’s  Conqueror,  a smallish  but  very  neat  and  (good  variety. 
Vegetables  were  in  no  respect  remarkable  for  either  variety  or  quality. 
Amateurs  and  cottagers  exhibited  some  attractive  and  well-grown  plants 
in  flower,  besides  fruits,  vegetables,  and  miscellanies. 


KINGSTON  AND  SURBITON  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

This  society’s  second  exhibition  for  this  year  was  held  on  the  4th  instant, 
in  the  spacious  Drill  Hall  of  the  12th  Surrey  Rifles,  through  the  liberality  of 
the  commanding  officer,  Col.  Cochrane,  a kindness  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, for  a better-adapted  place  for  holding  autumnal  shows  is  not  in 
existence,  and  it  is  far  preferable  to  canvas  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
heavy  dews  and  showers  hang  about  and  do  not  dry  up  si  quickly  as  they 
do  in  the  summer.  Most  of  the  classes  were  well  represented  by  cottagers, 
amateurs,  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners.  Those  for  amateurs  and  gardeners  were 
confined  to  cut-flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  while  for  cottagers  were  added 
prizes  for  window-plants  in  addition  to  those  for  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
Before  going  through  the  different  subjects  staged  for  competition,  it  will  he  as 
well  to  notice  two  banks  of  plants  kindly  contributed,  not  for  competition,  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Jackson  and  Sons,  and  which  contained  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  for  which  their  nursery  is  justly  celebrated.  Amongst  them  were  a 
remarkably  fine  plant  of  Alocasia  metallica,  some  immense  masses  of  Aspidis- 
tras and  Dieffenbachias,  good  plants  of  Dracaena  australis  and  D.  Cooperii, 
a very  handsome  kind  with  beautifully  recurved  leaves  of  greater  breadth 
than  D.  terminalis,  besides  several  largo  ferns  and  other  specimens.  The 
beautiful  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  and  an  immense  Dasylirion  acro- 
trichum,  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country,  were  conspicuous  amongst  a host 
of  kindred  subjects,  palms  and  ferns  too  numerous  to  mention  with  a few  fine 
specimen  heaths.  The  best  were  E.  Austinii,  E.  Marnockii,  and  E.  Douglasii. 
The  same  firm  also  sent  a lot  of  the  different  varieties  of  Japanese  Lilies  and 
the  Variegated  Maize,  which  set  off  and  gave  the  tables  a very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. A very  beautiful  group  of  ferns  and  foliage  plants  came  from 
the  gardens  of  the  President,  and  one  from  W.  Harman,  Esq.,  Norbiton  Place. 
For  twelve  cut  roses,  Mr.  Richardson  (gardener  to  G.  Beard,  Esq.,  Long 
Ditton),  first,  with  as  fine  a lot  as  could  be  shown  at  this  time  of  the  year ; 
the  sorts  were  Gloire  de  Santenay,  John  Hopper,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  La  Reine,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lord  Raglan,  Madame  Vidot, 
Louis  XIV.,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  and  Marechal  Neil ; second,  Mr.  Parsons 
(gardener  to  W.  Odlams,  Esq.,  Isleworth),  with  good  blooms  of  Victor 
Verdier,  Alfred  de  Rougcmont,  and  Charles  Lefebvre ; third,  M r.  Lowman  (gar- 
dener to  W.  Harman,  Esq.,  Norbiton  Place!.  Dahlias  were  not  so  good  as  might 
have  been  expected  ; first  for  twelve,  Mr.  Parker  (gardener  to  F.  Hammersley, 
Esq.,  Coombe  Wood) ; second,  Mr.  Lowman,  and  third,  Mr.  Parsons. 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son,  sent  several  stands  of  magnificent  blooms,  and 
some  filled  with  fine  asters.  First  for  twelve  Asters,  Mr.  Parker;  second, 
Mr.  Lowman ; equal  third,  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Batty  (gardener  to 
W.  Baynes,  Esq.,  Surbiton  Houso). 

The  class  for  tweny-four  kinds  of  cut  flowers  brought  out  some  capital 
stands,  which  added  very  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  tho  show  : Mr. 
Parsons  first,  with  a distinct  lot,  amongst  them  were  somo  fine  blooms  of 
Lilium  auratum  and  white  Water  Lilies;  second,  Mr.  Ireland,  with  a 
grand  boxful:  prominent  were  fine  spikes  of  Gladioli,  Lilium  lancifolium 
ruhrum  and  album,  and  some  fine  bunches  of  Roses  and  Gloxinias.  Messrs. 
Jackson  sent  a box  containing  thirty  or  forty  kinds  very  tastefully  arranged  ; 
amongst  them  were  three  spikes  of  Eucomis  japonicus,  which  filled  tho  air  for 
some  distance  with  its  rich  perfume. 

Fruit  was  remarkably  good,  and  tho  competition  for  six  dishos  was  moro 
spirited  than  for  any  other  class  in  tho  hall.  Equal  first,  Mr.  Gray  (gardener  to 
W.  JIarmnn,  Esq.,  Norbiton  Hall),  and  Mr.  Bailey  (gardener  to  Rev.  E. 
Phillips,  Surbiton).  Mr.  Gray  had  a noble  Queen  pine,  which  must  havo 
weighed  close  upon  five  pounds,  and  some  good  dishes  of  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines. Mr.  Bailey’s  chiof  strength  was  in  bis  grapes,  both  black  and  white, 
which  wore  first-rate.  Tho  collection  also  contained  tho  best  peaches  in  tho 
show,  and  a very  fine  dish  of  l’itmoston  Orange  nectarines,  wrongly 
named  V ioletto  Unlive.  For  Melons,  first,  Mr.  Mill  ■,  with  Trentlmni  Hybrid; 
second,  Mr.  Leo  (gardener  to  J.  W.  Sandilands,  Esq.,  Suibiton  Hill). 
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For  the  best  twelve  vegetables,  first,  Mr.  Lowman,  with  good  onions, 
beans,  tomatoes,  celery,  and  endive;  second,  Mr.  Richardson,  with  a splendid 
lot,  his  beetroot  and  savoys  being  particularly  fine. 

The  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  exhibited  by  the  cottagers  reflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  them,  particularly  when  tho  amount  of  garden- ground 
attached  to  the  cottages  in  tho  neighbourhood  is  taken  into  consideration,  thus 
showing  that  when  proper  encouragement  is  held  out  to  them  for  bringing 
forward  the  produce  of  their  skill  in  horticultural  affairs,  they  deserve 
better  consideration  at  the  hands  of  managers  of  Horticultural  Societies  than 
that  which  is  usually  accorded  to  them.  The  worthy  president,  W.  Harman, 
Esq.,  offered  liberal  prizes  for  the  best-kept  cottage  garden  ; and  the  neatness, 
order,  and  good  management  of  the  gardens  in  the  possession  of  the  four  prize- 
takers  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son  for  Aerides 
Warnerii,  which  they  staged  with  a group  of  other  orchidaceous  plants, 
though  not  for  competition ; and  toMr.  Breach  (gardener  to  W.  Horne,  Esq., 
Bcrrylands),  for  a very  fine  seedling  pear,  Lord  Suffield. 

The  judges  of  tho  different  departments  were,  Mr.  McWilliam,  Kingston; 
Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Isleworth;  Mr.  Rows,  Surbiton  Hill;  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Parker,  Kingston  Hill,  and  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Hampton  Wick. 


LEA  BRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  exhibition  by  the  Lea  Bridge  Society  was  held  in  a tent  beside 
the  railway  station,  on  the  2nd  ult.  It  was  highly  attractive,  and  was 
visited  by  a large  number  of  persons.  On  entering  the  tent  the  attention 
was  arrested  by  a large  and  beautiful  bank  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  such  as 
palms,  ferns,  begonias,  &c.,  supplied  by  Mr.  Prestoe,  of  Victoria  Park.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  tent  was  a group  of  similar  plants  from  Mr.  Donald, 
gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Leyton.  Another  beautiful  group  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington  ; also 
from  the  same  a stand  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  verbenas. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dahlias,  first,  Mr.  Matthews,  who  had  good  blooms 
of  Leah,  Miss  Hensbaw,  Andrew  Dodds,  Chelsea  Hero,  Donald  Beaton, 
Norfolk  Hero,  Lady  M.  Herbert,  Bob  Ridley,  Etonia,  Stella  Colas,  Juno, 
Golden  Admiration.  Second.  Mr.  B.  Dent,  with  Mrs.  C.  Waters,  Helen 
Potter,  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Leah,  Stella  Colas,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  General 
Jackson,  Scarlet  Gem,  Lord  Derby,  G.  Brown,  Favourite,  Bullion.  Third, 
Mr.  Fenn,  with  Miss  Henshaw,  Lord  Derby,  Andrew  Dodds,  Miss  Roberts, 
Norfolk  Hero,  Juno,  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Miss  Butler,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Chancellor,  Charles  Turner,  Etonia.  In  the  class  for  six,  first,  Mr.  Bent, 
with  Leah,  Lord  Derby,  Helen  Potter,  G.  Brown,  Favourite,  Scarlet  Gem. 
Second,  Mr.  Matthews,  with  Bob  Ridley,  Lady  M.  Herbert,  Andrew  Dodds, 
Charles  Turner,  Lady  Elcho,  Fanny  Purchase.  Third,  Mr.  Fenn,  with 
Lord  Derby,  Miss  Butler,  Miss  Roberts,  Juno,  Andrew  Dodds,  Favourite. 

The  display  of  asters  was  good.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  first,  Mr. 
Matthews;  second,  Mr.  Higgins;  third,  Mr.  Fenn ; fourth,  Mr.  Stillwell. 
In  the  class  for  six,  first,  Mr.  W.  Stillwell ; second,  Mr.  R.  Stillwell;  third, 
Mr.  G.  Carr.  In  the  class  for  three,  first,  Mr.  C.  Matthews  ; second,  Mr. 
Ruse  ; third,  Mr.  Summers.  The  pot  asters  were,  generally  speaking, 
well  grown ; we  hope  always  to  find  plants  encouraged  as  well  as  cut 
flowers  of  this  useful  autumnal  subject.  Six  varieties  of  verbenas,  first, 
Mr.  Barrington ; second,  Mr.  W.  Stillwell ; third,  Mr.  C.  Tyler.  Six 
varieties  zonal  geraniums,  first,  Mr.  G.  Matthews,  with  a very  fine  lot ; 
second,  no  name  attached  ; third,  Mr.  Summers.  Twelve  bunches  cut 
flowers,  first,  Mr.  C.  Tyler  ; second,  Mr.  R.  Stillwell;  third,  Mr.  Silverlock. 
Six  gladioli,  first,  Mr.  Matthews.  Three  fuchsias,  first,  Mr.  Matthews ; 
second,  Mr.  Ruse;  third,  Mr.  Fenn.  In  the  first  prize  lot  a plant  of 
Queen  of  Beauty  worth  making  note  of  as  particularly  good.  Single 
standard  fuchsia,  first,  Mr.  Tyler;  second,  Mr.  Spillua ; third,  Mr.  Ruse. 
Three  balsams,  first,  Mr.  Ruse;  second,  Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Summers 
took  first  place  in  the  class  for  six  calceolarias.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
miscellaneous  plants,  first,  Mr.  Tyler;  second,  Mr.  Barrington  ; third,  Mr. 
Summers.  Three  ditto,  first,  Mr.  C.  Matthews  ; second,  Mr.  Tyler;  third, 
Mr.  Barrington.  Six  roses,  first,  Mr.  Higgins  ; second,  Mr.  Barrington  ; 
third,  Mr.  Silverlock. 

Designs  for  gardens  were  good,  Mr.  Powell  taking  first  place  for  one  on 
a large  scale;  second,  Mr.  G.  Carr;  third,  Mr.  Gillard.  In  a room  apart 
from  the  general  exhibition  was  a display  of  floral  decorations  for  the 
dinner  table.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hendrie  presented  a silver  cup  for  the  best  dis- 
play of  this  kind.  This  was  won  by  Mr.  Matthews;  second,  Mr.  Spillua; 
third,  Mr.  Bishop.  The  usual  fault  of  too  much  colour  was  largely  preva- 
lent in  this  competition.  There  were  also  some  good  collections  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  Mr.  Ruse  taking  first  place  with  a pretty  display. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  show  of  the  season  was  held  on  Tuesday,  August  27th,  in 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  residence  of  G.  L.  Underhill,  Esq.,  at  New- 
bridge. There  were  three  tents,  the  first,  a very  extensive  one,  being 
devoted  to  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  who  exhibited  a miscellaneous  collection 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  which,  however,  were  scaroely  up  to  the 
mark.  The  best  things  we  noticed  in  this  tent  were  some  noble  pots  of 
Lilium,  exhibited  by  R.  S.  Walker,  Esq.  (Mr.  Johnson,  gardener).  Fine- 
foliage  plants  hy  J.  S.  Rutter’s  gardener.  Some  handsome  zonals  and 
some  good  greenhouse  plants  by  Mr.  W.  Allsop,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Perry, 
Esq.  There  was  a keen  competition  for  the  grape  prizes,  whioh,  however, 
resulted  in  each  case  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fellows’s  gardener,  Mr.  Langley’s 
gardener  being  second.  The  black  gropes  were  not,  however,  up  to  tho 
mark  in  colour.  Thero  wero  a few  boxes  of  cut  flowers  that  were  pretty 
good  ; but  the  vegetables  wero  very  poor,  and  were  very  deoidodly  inferior 
to  the  amateurs’  collection.  The  seoond  tent  contained  the  amateurs’ pro- 
ductions, and  was  well  filled,  and  far  superior  to  any  previous  show,  tho 
improvement  being  very  marked.  Mr.  W.  A.  Green  hnd  a very  pretty  col- 
lection of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, ferns,  nnd  begonias, and  Mr.  Forsyth 
some  handsome  fuschias,  roses,  nnd  zonals.  Thero  was  n large  quantity 
of  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  and  vegetables  of  good  quality.  A stand  lor  table 
decoration,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Greon,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize,  nnd  was 
much  noticod.  It  consisted  of  a circular  dish  of  about  HI  inoheB  diameter, 
surmounted  by  a smaller  ono,  tho  support  being  in  the  form  of  an  elegant 
spiral  ; the  whole  was  made  of  some  kind  of  metal  nnd  grained  dark 
walnut.  The  third  tent  was  filled  by  tho  contributions  of  Messrs.  Lowe, 
nurserymen,  consisting  of  a lino  selection  of  all  the  most  useful  varieties 
of'  stovo  and  greenhouse  plants,  with  several  of  tho  choice  novoltioa  of 
1 1 0 day. 
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TJIE  ST.  NEOT’S  AMATEUR  AND  COTTAGE 
HORTICU I jTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tho  third  annual  show  of  tho  above  society  was  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  28th  and  20th  ult.,  in  tho  beautiful  grounds  of  Samuel  Duy> 
Iisq.,  adjoining  the  spacious  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram, 
which,  having  undergone  a marked  improvement  since  last  year,  and  boing 
in  the  very  height  of  their  floral  beauty,  afforded  a very  pleasant  promonade 
for  visitors.  The  Eynesbury  brass  band  was  in  attendance  oaoh  day.  The 
weather  on  Wednesday  wns  everything  that  oould  be  wished  for,  and  orowds 
of  rank  and  beauty  assembled  to  viow  the  flowors,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
which  were  arrnnged  in  throe  spaoious  marquees,  two  of  which  were  kindly 
lent  by  Potto  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Houghton,  and  one  by  F.  Welstead,  Esq.,  of 
Stonely ; but  on  Thursday  the  rain  during  the  day  prevented  many  from 
poying  a visit  to  the  show.  Nevertheless  the  receipts  at  the  gate  were 
very  satisfactory. 

We  aro  glad  to  say  that  this  sooiety  is  steadily  advancing ; the  increased 
number  of  exhibitors  and  the  improvement  in  quality  of  the  productions 
exhibited  upon  that  of  last  year,  especially  amongst  the  cottagers,  testify  that 
the  society  is  doing  some  good  towards  the  advancement  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  (especially 
to  those  concerned  in  the  management  of  such  societies),  to  know  how  this 
society  is  oarried  on  ; it  being  supported  by  annual  subscribers  of  from 
2s.  6d.  to  il  Is.,  thus  affording  the  means  for  all  classes  to  further  the 
object  of  the  society,  namely,  the  improvement  of  cottage  gardening.  Its 
officers  consist  of  a president,  treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  a committee 
of  twenty-seven  members,  out  of  which  are  chosen  a sub-committee  of 
five  to  manage  the  show.  The  society  gives  an  opportuity  to  exhibitors  of 
all  classes  to  compete.  It  offers  upwards  of  400  prizes,  out  of  which 
number  230  are  devoted  to  cottagers,  whose  productions  are  admitted  free. 
The  schedule  is  formed  into  seven  divisions,  viz. : Division  A,  for 
amateurs  who  have  greenhouses  or  hothouses  ; B,  for  amateurs  not  pos- 
sessing either  of  such  houses ; C,  for  cottagers  employed  as  gardeners, 
assistant  gardeners,  or  gardeners’  labourers,  and  who  occupy  more  than  a 
rood  of  land;  D,  for  cottagers  who  do  not  occupy  more  than  a rood  of 
land ; E,  window  gardening  for  cottagers,  gardeners’  labourers,  and 
artizans  ; F,  for  ladies  ; G,  fruit  and  vegetables  for  divisions  A and  B.  By 
this  method  all  exhibitors  are  sot  upon  an  equality. 

In  passing  a few  remarks  upon  the  productions  exhibited,  it  would  be 
well  to  take  them  as  they  stood.  In  the  first  tent  were  arranged  divisions  A, 
B,  and  E.  Division  A was  well  represented ; the  plants  shown  were  a 
decided  improvement  upon  those  of  last  year,  especially  the  ferns.  Five 
sets  were  put  up  for  competition,  all  well  grown  plants.  Mr.  W.  Ratchelous, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  Rowley,  Esq.,  gained  first  prize;  W.  Medland,  Esq., 
second.  J.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  put  up  a collection  of  twenty-four  ferns,  small 
plants,  but  in  good  condition,  which  were  highly  commended.  Two  seedling 
variegated  primulas,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Ratchelous,  were  the  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  them,  and  richly  deserved  the  extra  prize  awarded  them. 
The  flowering  and  foliage  plants  were  well  competed  for  : Mr.  Thomas, 
gardener  to  G.  0.  Newton,  Esq.,  gained  first  prize  in  each.  Exhibitors  of 
balsams,  cockscombs,  fuchsias,  and  zonal  geraniums  came  forward  in 
great  variety,  which  rendered  a lively  and  pleasing  appearance  to  the  show. 
The  cut  flowers  were  excellent : Mr.  J.  Pell,  gardener  to  Rev.  J.  R. 
Moorson,  of  Southoe,  took  the  first  prize  for  twelve  dahlias  ; second,  Mr. 
Ratchelous.  Asters  were  exhibited  in  great  quantity  ; Mr.  Last,  gardener 
to  Sir  William  Booth,  Bart.,  gained  first  prize  in  each  class.  Roses  were 
also  good,  Mr.  W.  Ratchelous  having  obtained  the  first  prize  for  twelve, 
and  Mr.  D.  Sewell  the  first  prize  for  six  blooms  of  great  merit.  The  varieties 
of  cut  flowers  in  bunches  were  good,  and  assisted  greatly  towards  enhancing 
the  beauty  of  the  show. 

The  amateurs  in  division  B came  forward  with  their  usual  spirit ; the 
plants  and  out  flowers  exhibited  by  them  showed  that  they  all  worked 
hard  to  gain  a prize,  the  competition  being  so  close,  which  reflected  great 
credit  upon  the  exhibitors.  The  prizes  offered  for  window  gardening  were 
well  competed  for,  and  showed  a steady  increase  upon  that  of  last  year. 

In  a second  tent  was  arranged  the  fruit,  which  for  quantity  and  quality 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  former  years.  The  arrangements  of  the  table 
were  highly  creditable  to  the  committee.  The  dinner  vases,  bouquets, 
fern-cases,  and  aquariums  were  arranged  down  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
the  fruit  each  side,  which  gave  a very  pleasing  effect.  The  grapes  shown 
by  T.  H.  Murfin,  Esq.,  were  well  deserving  the  first  prize  awarded  to  them. 
Mr.  Last,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Booth,  Bart.,  pnt  up  two  nice  bunches  of 
Black  Hambro  grapes,  as  did  also  W.  IV.  Abbott,  Esq.  W.  Medland, 
Esq.,  gained  first  for  white  grapes.  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram  exhibited 
two  handsome  bunches  of  Black  Hambro’  and  one  of  the  Canon  Hall 
Muscat  (not  for  competition).  W.  W.  Abbott,  Esq.,  put  up  a dish  of  very 
fine  Goliath  plums,  which  gained  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Last  also  put  up  a 
handsome  basket  of  fruit,  six  varieties,  for  which  he  gained  the  first  prize  ; 
W.  W.  Abbott,  Esq.,  second.  Mr.  T.  Plum,  fruiterer  and  confectioner, 
exhibited  a splendid  basket  of  fruit,  not  for  competition,  the  arrangement 
of  which  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  exhibitor.  The  ladies’ dinner 
vases  and  bouquets  were  the  admiration  of  all,  and  were  well  competed 
for.  Mrs.  W.  Atkinson  gained  first  for  hand  bouquets  ; Miss  Medland, 
second  prize.  Mrs.  Atkinson,  first,  for  bouquet  for  vase  ; Mrs.  D.  Sewell, 
second.  Mrs.  Sprugg,  first,  for  dinner  vase,  flowers  only ; Mrs.  Joyce, 
second.  Mrs.  Joyoe,  first,  for  dinner  vase,  fruit,  and  flowers.  Round  the 
outside  tables  were  arranged  the  vegetables  ; the  potatoes  were  very  fine. 
W.  W.  Abbott,  Esq.,  exhibited  a nice  basket  of  vegetables.  In  the  C and 
D divisions  the  show  of  vegetables  was  excellent.  Jame3  Taylor  put  up  a 
well-arranged  basket  of  vegetables.  The  cut  flowers  were  good  in  this 
division.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  show  were  the  nosegays 
of  garden  and  wild  flowers  exhibited  by  school-girls,  for  which  the  society 
offers  ten  prizes,  and  five  for  dishes  of  wild  fruit,  for  school-boys.  The 
duties  of  judges  were  most  ably  discharged  by  Mr.  Petfield,  gardener  to  G. 
Thornhill,  Esq.,  of  Diddington,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  D.  Veasey, 
Esq.,  of  Huntingdon. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  exhibition,  and  the  admirable 
arrangements  made  by  the  committee  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  show, 
are  matters  agreeable  to  remember,  and  we  trust  that  each  year  their 
efforts  will  be  crowned  with  the  same  brilliant  success.  W.  F. 


NOTES  ON  HOLLYHOCKS  AND  ASTERS. 

I hopo  they  of  tiro  cloth  will  pardon  an  amateur  if  ho  given 
a few  ideas  which  liavo  floated  confusedly  in  his  brain  for  tho 
last  few  woolcs.  I wish  to  spgak  on  tho  dosirablo  properties  of 
one  or  two  good  old  flowors,  and  to  point  out  a few  particulars 
in  which  our  accepted  standard  might,  I think,  be  improvod. 

Tho  Hollyhock  is  a vory  good  old  flower,  and,  as  all  will 
admit,  an  indisponsahlo.  Now,  what  is  a porfoct  hollyhock  ? 
Many,  nay  most,  would  say  that  which  is  most  double,  and 
that  which  carries  tho  boat  guard-petals,  and  so  on.  All  this 
is  vory  well ; but  I liavo  got  to  consider  that,  for  general 
gardon  decoration,  another  quality  must  stand  first.  I had  a 
rospoctablo  batch  of  seedlings  in  bloom  myself  this  year,  and  I 
chose  ono,  a white  flower  with  purple  bases  to  tho  petals,  and 
said  that  for  its  colour  it  must  be  perfect,  so  boautifully  was  tho 
perfectly  solid  and  hemispherical  contro  set  on  the  flat  disc-liko 
circle  of  guard-petals ; but  I found  it  had  a bad  fault  still, 
namely,  a crowding  of  the  flowers  on  the  spike,  which  had 
three  bad  results — first,  that  they  injured  each  other ; second, 
thore  were  never  more  than  three  or  four  out  at  once  ; third, 
now  the  first  bloom  is  gone,  there  are  no  more. 

What  I feel  to  be  of  most  importance  in  general  decoration 
is  this  last  quality;  for  noxt  to  this  plant  is  another,  inferior  in 
the  individual  flower,  but  on  which,  before  the  first  blush  of 
bloom  is  anywhere  near  spent,  a second  lot  is  opening  equal 
in  every  respect  to  the  first,  and  I shall  hope  for  a third  yet. 
Surely,  then,  this  is  a quality  which  for  garden  decoration 
ought  to  stand  at  a high  value.  This  result  will  only  follow  if 
the  first  thing  mentioned  is  avoided,  so  that  we  have  a thinly- 
furnished  spike,  which  will  leave  the  blooms  at  the  right  dis- 
tance at  once ; and  while  this  can  be  got,  how  foolish  it  is  to 
have  to  thin  your  blooms  ! In  this  spike  you  will  always 
observe  a number  of  smaller  buds,  which  will  open  after  the 
others  are  gone.  And  this  spike  is  always  better  furnished 
with  open  blooms  than  anjr  other,  for  the  strength  which 
merely  went  to  produce  a solid  bunch  of  indistinguishable 
half-rotten  blooms  is  nicely  distributed  over  a foot  and  a half 
or  more  of  the  spike.  But  you  say,  “ Oh,  that  is  nothing ; 
why,  only  let  me  have  a bit  of  good  well-manured  land,  and 
thin  the  blooms  properly,  and  give  liquid  manure  and  shade” 
(and  I know  not  what  else),  “then  you  shall  see  a yard  of  spike 
all  in  its  prime  at  once.”  Yes,  but  what  is  the  worth  of  this 
when  we  want  that  which  is  easily  grown,  and  is  little  trouble, 
instead  of  a thing  which,  with  trouble  enough , will  do  for  exhi- 
bition ? For  the  general  use  of  the  garden,  then,  we  want,  as 
well  as  good  form  and  colour,  a continuous  bloom  and  a spike 
no  more  than  properly  furnished.  It  is  worth  observation 
that  the  blooms  on  these  spikes  are  not  generally  of  that  ex- 
cessive solidity  that  others  are,  but  are  nice  and  hemispherical, 
with  the  guard-circle  well  developed,  which  is  altogether  an 
advantage. 

The  Aster. — I feel  that  in  this  there  is  considerable  room 
for  improvement  yet,  and  I shall  try  myself  to  get  such  im- 
provements as  seem  most  desirable.  Firstly,  and  above  all, 
we  want  all  our  blooms  to  be  incurved,  not  only  moderately, 
but  entirely.  There  are  some  colours  which  I have  seen  in 
this  form  to  perfection, — mostly,  however,  as  far  as  I can 
remember,  they  are  either  tipped  or  striped,  light  blue  and 
white,  darker  blue  and  white,  white  more  or  less  tipped  with 
blue,  pink  and  white  striped.  The  tipped  ones  are  perlect 
miracles,  too  good  for  vulgar  eyes  to  look  at,  and  I think  I am 
nearly  right  when  I say  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  real  florists 
would  cease  to  have  any  interest  in  the  reflexed  forms  if  tlmv 
could  get  the  incurved  as  perfectly  as  it  is  to  be  had  in  t • j 
above  colours.  We  only  want  the  soft  rose-colours,  dark  blues, 
pinks,  and  whites  of  this  form,  and  then  we  may  rest. 

Now  I do  not  know  whether  I am  quite  right,  but,  as  far  as 
I have  seen,  there  is  a tolerably  distinct  relation  between  colour 
and  habit.  Thus  I have  seen  pink  incurves  ; they  were  very 
coarse  every  way,  double  the  proper  height,  the  petals  thin 
and  shining,  the  margins  reflexed,  and  altogether  not  the 
thing.  There  is  also  one  fault  in  the  incurved  ones,  as  far  as 
I have  seen  : they  are  too  narrow  and  upright.  We  want  a 
good  sturdy,  bushy  growth,  about  one  foot  to  fifteen  inches 
high.  I have  a fine  white,  neither  incurved  nor  reflexed  ; but 
its  fault  is  its  height,  running  two  feet  to  two  feet  six.  They 
are  indeed  noble  bushes  to  call  asters  at  all ; but  it  will  not  do 
if  we  have  to  put  sticks  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
should  not  be  so  dwarf  as  some  are,  for  then  the  rain  spoils 
them  so,  unless  you  wish  to  pot  them.  These,  then,  are  some 
of  the  defects  which  I shall  try  in  my  own  little  way  to  remedy, 
and  I hope  the  weather  will  be  fine  and  let  the  pollen  well  out. 

I will  close  with  a few  notes  on  my  way  of  growing  asters, 
which  may  be  useful  to  some ; and  first  as  to  saving  seed.  In 
a fine  autumn  this  will  be  produced  from  one  to  three  or  four 
dozen  in  each  flower,  however  double  it  is  ; and  this  seed  should 
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not  produco  ono  plant  sensibly  worse  than  the  parent.  I sow 
in  pots,  about  the  usual  time  in  April,  and  when  they  are  big 
enough  plant  them  out  in  tho  kitchen  garden,  about  eight 
inches  in  tho  rows  by  fifteen  inches  botween  the  rows.  Here 
they  stand  until  tho  bloom-buds  aro  on  the  point  of  showing 
colour,  when  thoy  may  bo  taken  up  with  good  balls,  and  be 
planted  whero  wantod.  It  generally  becomes  desirable  to 
remove  a few  choice  geraniums,  &c.,  about  this  time,  and  the 
asters  take  their  place  very  well.  They  must  then  have  one 
watering,  and  in  a day  or  two  they  will  forget  all  about  the 
moving,  and  bloom  on  as  well  as  they  would  have  done  if  they 
had  been  left  alone.  I have  not  said  anything  of  saving  seed 
in  a bad  season.  There  are  three  ways  : first,  to  take  up  the 
best  and  lay  them  by  the  heels  in  a pit,  then  draw  the  light 
down,  and  let  them  alone  to  seed.  Second,  pot  a lot  early,  say 
about  the  end  of  July ; the  pots  will  be  full  of  root  before  they 
bloom ; then  put  them  in  the  driest,  lightest,  hottest  place  you 
have,  say  under  a south  wall ; when  they  are  in  full  bloom, 
leave  off  watering,  and  they  will  in  due  season  produce  seed. 
Third,  plant  a lot  in  a similar  situation  about  the  end  of  July, 
and  let  them  take  their  chance.  I believe  the  second  mode  is 
the  best,  and  is  similar  to  that  whereby  the  best  foreign  seed 
is  produced. 

Finally,  I would  say  to  every  one,  grow  your  own  seed. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  different  feeling  there  is  in  knowing 
what  you  sow,  compared  with  that  of  having  to  trust  to  foreigners 
for  it.  Of  course,  whenever  you  see  something  superior  adver- 
tised, make  use  of  it,  and  see  if  it  is  worth  keeping.  I feel 
that  if  the  aster  is  a good  and  well-appreciated  thing  now,  it 
would  soon  be  very  much  more  so  if  a little  care  of  this  sort 
were  given  to  it.  A.  Dawson. 


THE  BEDDING  DISPLAY  IN  BATTEESEA  PARK. 

Though  we  have  already  agreed  that  1867  is  to  be  counted  with  the  bad 
seasons,  it  must  be  said  in  respect  of  the  sub-tropical  movement  that  the  ex- 
periences of  thepresentseason  detract  nothing  from  its  splendour,  add  nothing 
to  its  difficulties,  or  furnish  a single  argument  against  its  adoption,  where 
circumstances  permit  of  its  being  carried  out  in  its  integrity.  The  present 
season's  display  is  in  many  respects  more  complete  and  splendid  than  any 
that  have  preceded  it.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  the  completeness  and 
general  splendour  of  the  scene,  for  some  few  subjects  have  been  slow  to 
grow  and  shy  to  flower,  and  in  these  cases  a far  less  satisfactory  result  has 
been  attained  than  in  former  experiments  in  sub-tropical  gardening. 
Perhaps  permission  should  be  asked  for  speaking  of  Battersea  Parkin  this 
way ; but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Gibson’s  spirited  development  of  new  ideas 
in  out-door  decorations  so  far  transcends  the  customary  routine  of  bedding 
display  that  we  can  only  think  of  the  sub-tropical  movement  while  here ; 
it  is  the  peculiar  attraction  of  the  place,  the  special  glory  and  joy  of  the 
presiding  genius. 

I landed  on  the  steamboat  pier  from  one  of  the  Citizen  boats,  and  took 
my  way  directly  up  the  drive  from  the  river.  For  visitors  from  London 
the  Thames  is  the  best  highway  ; the  voyage  is  a pleasant  one,  with  small 
ri;k  of  sea-sickness,  and  the  series  of  new  bridges  with  which  the  Thames 
is  spanned,  at  the  distance  of  only  a furlong  or  two  apart,  all  the  way, 
afford  abundant  entertainment,  and  ought,  I think,  to  make  every  Cockney 
proud  of  the  river.  It  is  not  quite  a prepossessing  entry  to  Battersea  Park, 
but  it  is  a convenient  one  ; for  the  drive  directly  up  from  the  river  soon 
brings  us  to  a little  temple  of  fancy  iron-work  at  a point  whence  several 
reads  diverge,  and  there  we  can  at  once  strike  into  the  avenue,  and,  while 
enjoying  the  shade  and  the  beauty  of  the  shrubberies,  make  our  way  by  a 
quick  route  to  the  sub-tropical  garden.  I noticed  many  examples  of  the 
beautiful  Althea  frutex,  with  white,  crimson,  rosy,  and  purple  flowers,  and 
I was  lamenting  the  deficiency  of  such  things  as  Crataegus,  Sorbus,  Pyrus, 
M-ilus,  and  others  that  at  this  time  of  year  are  glistening  with  brilliantly- 
cclcured  fruits,  when  I met  Mr.  Gibson,  and  began  to  unfold  my  mind  to 
him  on  the  subject.  He  at  once  lamented  with  me  that  he  had  no  Siberian 
crabs,  no  gaudy  clouds  of  barberries,  no  great  sheets  of  cotoneaster,  dotted 
wii  h scarlet  on  a ground  of  darkest  green  ; “ for,”  said  he,  “if  we  had  them 
there  would  be  perpetual  depredations,  and  boys, intending  only  to  take  a twig 
with  a few  bright  berries,  would,  in  the  hurry  to  tear  them  away  without 
being  caught,  tear  the  trees  themselves  to  pieces,  and  we  keep  such  things 
out  of  sight  because  we  will  not  lead  them  into  temptation.”  So  we  learn 
from  such  a remark — the  fruit  of  experience — that  when  we  criticise  a 
public  place  we  must  take  into  account  many  matters  that  are  not  ad- 
vertised to  us  in  its  appearance  ere  we  can  attain  to  the  full  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  designer,  planter,  and  manager,  and  that  public  morals  have 
a direct  relation  to  the  status  of  art  and  the  range  of  knowledge.  Very 
soon  afterwards  we  met  M.  Barillet,  the  Emperor’s  head-gardener,  who  was 
accompanied  by  two  ladies,  and  we  now  made  a large  party  of  inspection, 
and  went  into  the  matter  earnestly,  discussing  many  points  of  taste  and  cul- 
ture ; and  M.  Barillet  was  every  moment  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  beauties 
of  this  place.  Ho  pronounced  it  better  in  many  respects  than  some  of  the 
best  bits  of  sub-tropical  gardening  in  Paris,  and  was  especially  charmed 
with  the  groups  of  palms,  tree-ferns,  Philodendrons,  and  Aralias,  which 
are  indeed  wondrous  to  look  upon,  not  only  because  of  the  beauty  and 
great  size  of  many  of  tho  plants,  but  beoause  of  their  extreme  naturalness, 
for  in  truth  they  spring  out  of  the  ground  as  freely  and  happily  as  if  to  the 
manner  born,  natives  of  the  place.  Tho  perfection  of  art  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  concealment  of  art ; and  we  do  not  think  to  look  for  the 
rim  of  the  pot  amongst  the  grass  while  admiring  a Phoenix  or  a Subal 
or  a Latania,  so  appropriate  do  they  appear  to  the  spots  they  occupy, 
and  so  healthy  and  fresh,  as  if  the  out-door  atmosphere  of  England  were 
sufficient  both  in  heat  and  moisture  for  them. 

Having  roamed  about  in  various  ways,  wo  camo  into  tho  sub-tropical 
by  way  of  tho  drive  neurest  to  Surrey  Lane.  I think  the  gate  on  this  side 
is  called  tho  11  South  wost  Gate.”  At  all  ovontt;,  wo  cuiuo  iuto  tho  sub- 
tropical garden  by  wuy  of  u walk  puul  a new  senes  of  earth- works  now  in 


course  of  formation,  and  which  are  intended  to  serve  the  twofold  purpose 
of  a walk  above  the  garden,  to  afford  a bird’s-eye  view  of  it,  and  also 
shelter  to  the  tender  plants  which  are  usually  put  out  in  the  borders 
here.  To  enter  the  garden  by  this  same  walk  is  to  experience  a sensa- 
tion ; for  you  come  direct  upon  a great  bed  of  Ferdinandia  eminens, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  in  the  way  of  foliage  in  the  place. 
The  plants  may  be  some  ten  feet  high  or  less  ; the  leaves  are  immense, 
the  colour  a peculiar  grayish  green  ; and  the  habit  of  the  plsnt  altogether 
as  distinct  from  everything  commonly  met  with  in  English  gardens  as 
can  well  be.  Turning  to  the  left  from  this  point,  we  may  very  conve- 
niently and  agreeably  traverse  the  whole  of  the  garden  by  the  winding 
walk  which  surrounds  it.  The  plan  of  the  garden  will  be  found,  drawn 
to  scale,  at  page  382  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  for  the  year  before 
last  (December  23rd,  1865),  and  by  reference  to  that  any  particular  bed  or 
group  may  be  easily  found.  On  the  way  round  we  meet  with  groups  of 
Cannas  everywhere.  The  Canna  is  the  leading  plant  in  this  sort  of  work,  as 
the  geranium  is  the  leading  plant  for  flat  bedding  where  colour  alone  is  aimed 
at.  On  the  way  we  meet  with  a long  bed  of  Wigandia  caracasana,  edged 
with  the  blotched-leaved  Irish  ivy,  a rich  display  of  leafage.  On  the  left 
a bed  of  Erythrinas  in  flower,  the  best  sorts  in  the  bed  being  ruberrima  and 
ornata;  this  bed  is  edged  with  variegated  geranium.  Presently  a group  of 
gigantic  tobacco  plants  attracts  attention  ; this  is  Nicotians  Wigandoides, 
and  well  named,  for  the  leaves  are  Wigandia-like,  and  for  that  reason  the 
species  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  family  of  tobaccos  for  ornamental 
purposes.  On  the  right  a bed  of  Luna-like  zonals,  the  leaf  large,  green, 
with  cinnamon  zone,  the  flowers  scarlet ; the  name  is  President  Lincoln. 
It  is  coarse,  and  may  be  put  down  as  undesirable.  Presently  we  come  upon 
one  of  the  best  bits  of  colour  in  the  place  ; it  is  Geranium  Crystal  Palace 
Gem,  which  has  been  much  recommended  in  our  Geranium  Papers  : the 
leaf  is  splendidly  goldeD,  and  the  flowers  are  soft  cerise ; there  can  be 
nothing  fresher,  purer,  or  more  pleasing  of  its  kind.  The  geranium  is 
edged  with  a beautiful  dwarf  Lobelia  called  Pumila  elegans,  the  habit 
of  which  is  dwarf  and  compact,  the  flowers  light  blue,  one  of  the  best 
varieties  of  blue  Lobelias  known.  The  margin  to  this  bed  is  Alternanthera 
spathulata,  which  has  been  good,  but  is  now  passing  away.  Presently,  on 
the  left  a remarkable  bed  of  Amaranthus  bicolor,  which  undoubtedly  sur- 
passes in  splendour  all  known  varieties  of  foliage  bedders  ; the  plant  grows 
a foot  or  more  high,  makes  plenty  of  largish  leaves,  the  colour  a blackish 
crimson,  but  the  young  growth  is  of  the  most  intense  carmine  colour,  and 
transparent  and  lustrous  like  coloured  glass.  Amaranthus  tricolor  has 
been  given  up  in  favour  of  this  splendid  species,  and  if  it  should  ever  again 
appear  as  good  as  it  is  this  season,  A.  bicolor  will  be  in  demand  beyond 
possibly  the  means  of  supply,  for  of  course  the  stock  must  be  made  mostly, 
if  not  entirely,  from  seeds.*  On  the  right,  a long  bed  of  Mrs.  Pollock, 
edged  with  Viola  cornuta,  which  has  been  good.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Gibson  selected  Bennett’s  variety,  which  is  a fine  thing  where  it  does  well, 
but  in  so  many  places  it  has  the  bad  habit  of  dyin?  off,  that  it  must  soon 
give  place  to  the  paler  flower,  bu  safer  and  healthier  vaiiety  introduced  to 
cultivation  by  Mr  Wills.  Here  it  will  be  found  to  be  patchy,  owing  to  the 
deaths  that  have  occurred.  The  margin  to  this  bed  is  the  beautiful  Eche- 
veria  secunda,  one  of  the  most  artistic  marginal  plants  in  cultivation.  A 
few  paces  farther  on  is  the  most  curious  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
bed  in  the  garden.  It  consists  of  large  plants  of  the  curious  Echeveria 
metallica  and  Sempervivum  arboreum,  surfaced  with  that  pretty  Sedum 
glaucum  which  Mr.  Salter  distributed  a few  years  ago.  The  edging 
consists  of  Sempervivum  montanum,  beyond  which  is  a margin  of  the  pretty 
crustaceous-leaved  Saxifraga  pectinate.  Farther  on  is  a composite  bed 
comprising  blocks  of  Bollisson’s  Unique  and  Paul’sFairy  Queen  geraniums, 
with  dividing  lines  of  Veronica  incana,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  distinct 
of  all  cold  silvery-leaved  plants,  the  colour  a bluish  gray.  Here  too  are 
lines  of  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  which  is  now  acquiring  too  green 
a hue  to  be  desirable,  but  which  all  through  the  season, “here  as  elsewhere, 
has  been  good.  _ 

Somewhere  about  this  point  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  tropical 
plants  of  all  kinds,  and  conspicuous  amongst  them  is  a bed  of  Musas.  Yes, 
a bed  of  Musas  ; planted  out,  growing  freely,  actually  making  fruit  and  less 
torn  than  usually  seen  in  their  native  soil,  as  averred  by  Mr.  Gibson,  who 
is  familiar  with  their  appearance  in  their  proper  tropical  homes.  The 
tallest  and  handsomest  plants  are  those  of  Musa  rosea,  which  are  ten  feet 
high,  with  abundance  of  fresh  bright  leaves,  very  few  of  which  are  torn,  and 
many  spikes  of  bright  rosy  flowers.  On  one  of  these  plants  I saw  and 
pointed  out  to  our  friends  a bunch  of  real  bananas  an  inch  or  more  long, 
the  first  ever  grown  in  the  open  air  of  this  country  no  doubt,  but  a bona 
fide  out-door  growth  so  far ; of  course  nobody  expects  them  to  finish  and 
become  eatable.  In  the  same  bed  are  plants  of  M.  Cavendishii  two  to  three 
feet  high,  which  have  scaroely  flowered.  All  these  Musas  are  making 
suckers  freely,  and  in  some  cases  the  suckers  of  the  season  have  flowered  ; 
this  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  M.  rosea  : it  proves  that  the  plants  of 
the  tropics  are  accommodating,  and  that  our  climateis  not  ho  bad  as  it  seems. 
The  surfacing  of  the  bed  is  the  elegant  grass  Elymus  glauca. 

From  one  surprise  to  another.  Go  and  see,  if  it  be  possible,  the  bed  which 
oocurs  next  beyond  the  Musas  on  the  left  hand.  It  consists  of  Coleus 
Veitchii  edged  with  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  and  is  indeed  a remarkable 
piece  of  colouring.  Close  beside  it,  a similar  sensational  affair,  is  a bed  of 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii  edged  with  Contauroagymnocarpa.  These  combinations 
are  extremely  simple,  but  they  are  so  rich  thut  nothing  can  surpass  them. 
Immediately  after  seeing  such  colouring,  geraniums  look  tame  and  weak, 
and  it  is  not  desirable  therefore  to  have  any  such  in  the  immediate  vioinity 
of  thoso  beds.  A pretty  cirole  on  the  loft  next  takos  our  notice.  It  con- 
tains a great  Maltese  cross  of  Amaranthus  melancholicus  filled  in  with 
Centaurea  ragusina;  the  cross  is  enolosed  in  a ring  of  Lobelia  pumila 
elegans,  and  the  margin  of  the  bed  is  Saxifraga  setaoea.  Another  oharming 
bed,  consisting  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland  nosegay  for  centre,  thou  a ring  of 
Pink  Stella,  and  Lobelia  pumila  elegans  to  finish  off  with. 

We  are  again  in  something  like  a tropical  jungle,  banks  of  Cannes  every- 
where, clumps  of  Wigandias,  Niootianas,  and  other  stately  plants.  Par- 
ticularly noticeable  aro  three  beds  near  the  walk,  consisting  of  a small 
circular  bed,  with  oblong  beds  on  each  side  of  it.  These  beds  are  worth 
finding  by  connoiBsours  in  bedding,  and  may  bo  found  by  taking  up  the 
thread  of  this  narrative  from  tho  earth-work  and  the  bed  of  Ferdinandias. 
Here  is  Le  Grand  nosegayj  put  to  tho  final  test  ns  a bedder,  nnd  wearing 

* I nay  “ mostly  " advisedly,  beoauss  all  thorns  oolour.'d-loaved  annuals  may  bp  Inoraansd 
by  outtlngn  after  tbs  SPodiliigplantHii.ro  sufllolontly  ndvan-'d  to  allow  ot  lliolr  boiiijj 
toppod  by  thn  propagator ; and  wbun  l’orllla  and  Auiarautliim  lualauoholMtto  aro  loqutrod 
Into  hi  tho  sonoon,  cuttings  maks  plant*  much  quicker  than  »jod*. 
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well,  and  justifying  tlio  high  character  it  has  enjoyed  from  the  first.  It  is, 
however,  rather  weedy-looking  now,  owing  to  tho  exooss  of  humidity 
lately.  It  is  enolosod  with  a belt  of  Golden  Vaso,  ond  edged  with  Semper- 
vivum.  In  the  centre  bud  is  a dump  of  Souvenir  du  Sir  Josoph  I’axton,  a 
most  beautiful  variety,  with  a ring  of  Euonymus  rudicans,  und  an  edging 
of  Senipervivum  Colifornioura.  A little  farther  on  in  tho  some  direction  a 
splendid  bed  of  Dracoino  torminalis,  edged  with  Centourea  gymnocarpa, 
ond  close  to  this  o good  bed  of  Caladium  csoulentum,  whioh  has  this 
season  made  0 far  less  satisfactory  growth  than  last  year.  On  tho  left  a 
great  clump  of  Cassia  floribunda,  ratber  weody-looking,  but  flowering 
freely.  This  is  not  to  be  reoommended  ns  a boddor;  a better  place  for  it 
is  next  a hot  wall.  C.  corymbose  is  perhaps  better,  nnd  the  more  so 
beonuse  in  a dry  border  in  n sheltered  plneo  it  may  be  left  out  nil  winter. 
Next  noticeable  feature  a bed  of  mixed  Hibiscus.  Somewhere  near  a 
dump  of  Nierembergia  frutescens,  whioh  M.  Bardlet  informs  me  is  muoh 
used  in  Paris,  and  is  quite  hardy  there,  and  he  is  sure  will  be  hardy  here 
too.  Observe  now  a great  scroll  of  Lucius,  edged  with  the  variegated 
Euonymus  radioans.  With  very  little  searching  you  may  now  find  a 
peculiar  and  very  handsome  large-leaved,  light  green  shrub,  the  name  of 
which  is  Grislinia  macrophylla,  a relative  of  that  Grislinia  litoralis  which 
has  been  so  often  recommended  in  these  pages  as  a hardy  evergreen  shrub 
for  warm  sheltered  gardens.  Not  far  away  another  bed  of  Dracaenas  of 
the  red-leaved  section,  the  ground-work  variegated  Dactylis,  the  edge 
Sensation  Chrysanthemum.  A bed  of  Caladium  Javanicum,  which  is  less 
showy  than  C.  esculentum.  Next  a oross  of  Contaurea  gymnocarpa,  filled 
in  with  Golden  Fleece,  and  edged  with  Alternanthera  spathulata.  Another 
surprise  is  a bed  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  edged  with  Centaurearagusina, — 
nothing  richer  in  the  garden.  Presently  a clump  of  Geranium  Gaiety, 
one  of  the  bronze  zonal  section  ; it  is  superb  in  its  gold  and  bronze 
colouring,  the  flowers  are  scarlet ; no  fear  of  a failure  in  growing  this,  and 
hard  to  beat  it  in  the  class.  A clump  of  Caladium  esculentum.  A clump 
of  Canna  purpurea  spectabilis,  which  I mention  more  particularly  to  call 
attention  to  the  outer  band  of  Solauum  macrocarpum,  which  is  the  best 
for  blue  flowers  ; the  leaves  are  green  and  deeply  lobed.  Observe  beside 
the  scroll  a bed  of  Aralia  papyrifera,  with  a ground-work  of  Canna  expansa, 
edged  with  Centaurea  ragusina.  Here  a lesson  in  acclimatizing.  A bed  of 
Centaurea  plumosa  which  has  stood  out  all  the  winter,  and  is  in  splendid 
condition.  We  see  in  this  the  virtue  of  raised  beds  on  brick  foundations  : 
extra  warmth  all  summer,  extra  dryness  with  extra  warmth  all  winter, 
and  a dryness  of  that  peculiar  kind  that  during  a summer  drought  the 
plants  do  not  suffer,  for  bricks  covered  with  soil  are  never  quite  dry. 
Somewhere  here  a margin  of  Lobelia  Miss  Murphy,  a complete  failure; 
kick  it  out.  Clumps  of  Monstera  deliciosa,  a very  peculiar  and  grand  sub- 
tropical. A little  way  off  from  the  walk  across  the  grass  you  may  see  on 
the  left  a belt  of  a very  much  variegated  plant;  it  is  Epilobium  parviflorum, 
the  plant  you  may  have  read  of  in  a report  lately  made  on  the  plunging 
system.  It  is  not  so  good  here  planted  out  as  we  do  it. in  pots,  but  as  it  is 
there  are  not  many  hardy  plants  that  can  compete  with  it.  Any  one  in 
want  of  this  plant  only  need  to  wake  up  Mr.  Salter.  A nook  filled  with 
tree-ferns,  a sort  of  dell,  a bit  snatched  by  art  from  the  shady  valleys  of 
New  Zealand.  We  shall  surely  have  all  the  vegetation  of  the  globe  in 
Battersea  Park  soon,  for  Musas  do  well  planted  out,  and  tree-ferns  are 
none  the  worso  for  plunging.  At  this  point  I began  to  sing  a snatch  of  a 
teetotal  hymn — 

Glorious  light  has  busted  round  us 

Happy  day, 

but  checked  myself  by  remembering  it  would  be  a difficult  one  to  translate 
to  M.  Barillet ; the  elegant  “ busted  ” might  perplex  us  both.  By  a short 
turn  aside  from  the  regular  walk  round,  a bank  of  Neottopteris  australis  in 
pots  plunged,  a sort  of  hart’ 8-tongue  valley  for  an  impossible  fairy-land. 
Oh,  go  and  see  it,  go  and  see  it;  not  a frond  discoloured,  all  green  as  emerald, 
shining  as  varnish,  elegant  in  a measure  that  makes  a mere  joke  of  any 
attempt  at  description.  We  all  know  it  as  a pot  plant;  know  it ! bah,  we 
know  nothing  of  it  until  we  have  seen  this  bank  in  a shady  nook  where  the 
plant  is  a sort  of  naturalized  weed,  as  our  own  lovely  hart’s- tongues  are  in  the 
hedge-rows  of  our  native  land.  Pothos  acaulis  five  and  a half  feet  in 
length  of  leaf,  grand.  A panel-bed  of  Sunset,  with  divisions  of  Blue  King 
Lobelia,  and  Antennaria  tomentosa  forming  a pavement  of  silver  to  the  blue, 
gold,  and  red,  the  margin  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  the  last  a better 
variety  for  bedding  than  the  common  form  of  the  plant. 

Let  us  go  on  again  by  the  path  we  left  to  look  at  the  ferns  and  the 
Pothos.  A circular  bed  of  Salmon  Nosegay,  ring  of  Princess  Lichtenstein, 
edge  Lady  Plymouth,  margin  of  Viola  cornuta;  a splendid  bed,  and  one  that 
may  be  copied  anywhere  for  a good  feature.  Presently  a bed  of  Coleus 
marmorata  and  Coleus  aurea  marginata;  neither  of  these  very  good.  One 
of  the  grandest  beds  here  of  Canna  Limbata,  the  plants  twelve  feet  high 
and  quite  rich  with  flowers.  Next  a long  bed  of  Ferdinandia  eminens,  with 
Solanum  marginatum,  filled  in  with  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  the  margin 
Plumbago  capensis.  The  last-named  plant  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  obtains  from  bedding  people;  we  intend  to  try  it  for  the  plunging  system 
from  spring  cuttings. 

At  this  point  we  are  so  near  the  refreshment  room  that  we  go  up  that 
way  to  have  a look.  And  well  worth  the  journey  it  is.  Here  we  have  a bit 
of  bedding  of  the  customary  pattern,  colour  being  the  principal  element. 
The  beds  are  set  out  on  a semicircle  of  grass,  and  in  the  rear  is  a border  of 
mixed  shrubs,  with  a facing  of  colour.  The  facing  of  the  enclosing  border 
is  in  festoons;  for  the  back  row  cannas,  next  Lucius  geranium,  which  very 
deservedly  is  a favourite  here;  next  Stella;  next  crescents  of  Golden  Fleece 
— this  is  marked  out  distinctly  with  lines  of  Viola  cornuta  and  lines  of 
Stachys  lanata;  in  front  crescents  of  Harry  Hieover  and  Mrs.  Pollock  al- 
ternately : an  elaborate  and  most  tasteful  piece  of  colouring.  The 
scheme  of  beds  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a walk,  and  the  beds  on  one 
side  of  the  walk  are  counterparts,  or  nearly  so,  of  those  on  the  other  side; 
therefore  the  description  of  one  half  the  scheme  will  suffice.  No.  1 is  an 
oblong,  with  a centre  of  Madame  Vaucher,  next  to  it  Waltham  Lilac,  then 
a band  of  Golden  Fleece,  margin  of  Cerastium.  As  all  the  beds  are  edged 
with  Cerastium,  we  will  not  again  mention  it.  No.  2 is  a circle  of  Beauty 
of  Oulton  and  Blue  Lobelia,  mixed  ; this  is  first-rate.  No.  3 is  Rebecca, 
edged  with  Golden  Fleece.  No.  4,  St.  George  and  Circlet ; the  last  named 
is  a good  bronze  zonal.  No.  5,  an  oblong  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Golden 
Fleece.  No.  6,  a circle  of  Golden  Fleece  and  Lobelia  Blue  King.  No.  7, 
an  oblong  of  Serena,  a good  pink  geranium,  with  outside  band  of  Golden 
Fleece  (on  the  opposite  side  the  counterpart  is  Eve,  one  of  Mr.  Bull’s  good 
pink  varieties). 

We  now  make  a sharp  turn,  and  are  in  the  drive  which  leads  to  the 


celebrated  “ coffins.”  Now  we  havo  a boundary  ribbon,  consisting  ofjfronfc 
lino  Stachys  lanata,  tho  poor  man’s  permanent  silvery  edging  plant  ; 
next  lino  Lobelia  Blue  King  ; next  Christine  ; next  Gaines’s  Yellow  Cal- 
ceolaria, whioh  is  tho  favourite  variety  here,  doing  bettor  than  any  otho 
on  this  soil;  next  Stella  ; next  Dahlia  Napoleon,  a fine  purple.  In  tho 
bay  formod  by  this  waving  ribbon,  a hod  of  six  whirling  spokes  or  eccentrio 
rays  of  Coleus  Versohaireltii  and  Golden  Fleece,  edged  with  Centaurea 
gymnocarpa,  and  margined  with  Echeveria  secunda.  I remember  something 
of  Viola  cornuta  in  this  affair  ; surely  it  must  be  between  the  Centaurea 
and  the  Eoheveria,  to  separate  the  two  grays,  but  I cannot  say  for  certain. 
Now  for  the  ooffins.  They  are  not  so  good  as  in  former  seasons.  In  each 
there  is  a oentral  lino  of  Amaranthus  melancholicus;  next  a band  of  Gnapha- 
lium  or  silvery  Artemisia  alternately;  next  Mrs.  Pollock;  next  Lobelia  purnila 
elegans  or  Lobelia  speoiosa  alternating, margin  of  Euonymus  radicans.  The 
centre  bed  to  this  scheme  is  Sensation  Chrysanthemum,  Centaurea  gym- 
nocarpa, Viola  oornuta,  Alternanthera  spathulata  and  Alternanthera  paro- 
nyclioides,  with  the  Eoheveria  for  edging.  Here  we  may  suppose  we 
have  finished  the  principal  groups  and  beds,  and  there  are  all  the  Cannas, 
which  abound  like  weeds  in  plenty,  but  not  like  weeds  to  look  at.  Well,  this 
is  a long  story  ; suppose  we  leave  the  Cannas  till  next  week?  We  will  do 
so ; the  subject  is  too  big  to  furnish  a tag  to  this  story  ; and,  trusting  to 
the  indulgence  of  all  our  readers,  the  Cannas  shall  stand  over  for  the  pre- 
sent. But  in  the  mean  time,  friends,  one  and  all,  see  Battersea  Park  be- 
fore the  season  is  quite  gone.  Just  now  it  is  in  perfection,  though  some 
things  here  and  there  may  be  a bit  seedy.  Never  mind  ; the  great  and  grand 
things  are  all  perfeot,  and,  while  mild  weather  lasts,  will  continue  so 
for  the  delight  of  the  British  public.  S.  H. 


CUCUMBERS  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  I should  close  my  last  article 
on  this  subject  with  a strict  injunction  to  the  reader  to  work 
out  a thorough  system  of  air-giving  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
in  growing  cucumber  plants  to  fruit  through  the  winter ; for 
want  of  proper  attention  to  the  very  same  rule  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  some  plants  I had  myself  obtained  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, since  the  article  above  alluded  to  appeared.  But  I 
must  tell  you  how  this  happened,  and  then  probably  all  inte- 
rested will  say  it  has  proved  a useful  lesson,  as  well  as  justi- 
fied the  concluding  remarks  of  my  last  paper.  It  occurred  in 
this  way ; a few  days  after  the  cucumber  plants  were  put  in, 
we  commenced  a rather  heavy  job  in  making  an  addition  to 
the  pleasure  grounds,  which  quite  occupied  my  time  out  of 
the  garden ; consequently  the  houses  were  left  in  the  charge 
of  one  of  my  assistants,  who  instead  of  following  my  instruc- 
tions to  keep  up  a current  of  air  through  the  cucumber  house 
at  least  ten  hours  each  day,  had  omitted  to  give  any  front 
air  at  all,  and  not  much  more  than  half  enough  at  the  back ; 
at  the  same  time  he  had  kept  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
heavily  charged  with  moisture,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
in  a few  days  a heavy  attack  of  mildew  followed,  brought  on 
by  a close  confined  atmosphere  which  was  superabundantly 
charged  with  water,  and  in  which  there  was  not  sufficient 
movement  to  promote  a healthy  growth. 

I have  related  this  circumstance  just  as  it  occurred  in  prac- 
tice, and  from  it  every  grower  of  winter  cucumbers  may  de- 
duce a useful  lesson  ; for  probably  there  is  no  plant  which 
delights  more  in  a warm  humid  atmosphere,  providing  it  is 
sweet  and  pure  ; but  as  soon  as  the  air  of  the  house  becomes 
stagnant  with  humidity  for  any  length  of  time,  I know  of  no 
plant  that  will  sooner  resent  the  injury.  The  importance  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  as  applied  to  growing  cucumbers  in 
houses  in  the  winter,  is  amongst  the  principal  secrets  of  suc- 
cess ; for  if  you  get  the  air  of  the  house  too  dry,  a host  of  red 
spider  immediately  follows,  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  are  withered  up,  and  if  too  moist  and  confined, 
mildew  will  be  sure  to  set  in,  and  the  young  fruits  will  damp 
off  and  fall. 

Willing  as  I am  to  tell  all  I know  about  the  cultivation  of 
cucumbers  in  houses  for  the  winter,  after  many  years’  expe- 
rience, I cannot  lay  down  any  specific  rules  of  management  as 
regards  the  amount  of  air  and  moisture  to  be  given,  as  the 
cultivator  must  be  guided  solely  by  the  condition  of  the  ele- 
ments ; and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  business  where  the  skill  of 
the  gardener  is  most  peculiarly  called  into  active  requisition. 
This  we  know,  that  the  greater  the  heat  the  more  active  will 
evaporation  be  going  on  from  the  leaves.  Now  there  are  only 
two  agencies  which  supply  us  with  heat — the  sun,  and  that 
generated  from  the  pipes,  which  are  under  command.  Know- 
ing this,  the  cultivator  can  ascertain  from  observation  from 
which  source  the  heat  is  derived ; if  from  the  sun,  and  it  is 
possible  to  admit  a current  of  air  through  the  house,  no 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  ever  do  any  harm. 
In  fact,  at  such  times  it  should  be  abundantly  supplied ; but 
it  should  not  be  so  when  we  are  dependent  upon  artificial  heat 
to  keep  up  a high  temperature,  as  then  we  may  conclude  that 
the  weather  does  not  admit  of  much  air  being  given,  conse- 
quently it  is  not  changed  so  rapidly,  and  a less  amount  of 
moisture  will  suffice. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  reader  will  understand  the 
importance  of  the  advice  previously  given,  that  a thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  air-giving  should  be  worked  out,  taking 
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for  our  chief  guide  the  condition  of  the  external  atmosphoro. 
As  to  the  application  of  atmospheric  moisture,  that  must  also 
depend  in  a measure  upon  the  outward  elements.  While 
cloar  open  weather  prevails  during  wintor,  air  may  bo  liberally 
supplied ; but  very  much  will  depond  in  this  matter  upon  the 
conveniences  of  the  houso.  If  a tank  is  in  use  for  bottom 
heat,  the  air  of  that  house  will  be  less  dry  than  the  one  fur- 
nished with  only  rubble,  consequently  less  syringing  and 
sprinkling  of  the  floor  will  be  required.  As  regards  this 
point  of  management  one  thing  is  certain,  the  more  heat  there 
is  givon  the  more  moisture  in  the  air  will  be  required,  and  it 
does  not  matter  from  which  source  the  heat  is  obtained,  as 
evaporation  is  noarly  as  great  (although  not  quite)  from  one 
as  the  other. 

In  the  application  of  heat  which  is  at  the  command  of  the 
cultivator,  there  are  one  or  two  important  points  of  manage- 
ment which  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  as  if  this  part  of  the 
business  is  not  conducted  with  some  amount  of  skill,  the 
plants  soon  become  weakly  and  unfruitful.  I would  particu- 
larly call  the  attention  of  inexperienced  cultivators  to  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  house  during 
dull,  snowy,  or  wet  weather ; as  when  a high  temperature  is 
maintained  when  there  is  a deficiency  in  the  usual  amount  of 
daylight,  a weak  and  sickly  growth  is  created,  which  cannot 
be  recovered  until  there  is  a sufficiency  of  light  to  properly 
mature  the  growth.  And  I might  specially  note  the  import- 
ance of  reducing  the  temperature  during  a continuance  of 
frost.  From  November  to  the  middle  of  March,  a tempera- 
ture of  60°  by  night  and  70°  by  day,  rising  5°  during  sunny 
open  weather  in  the  day,  are  the  highest  registers  of  the  ther- 
mometer that  ought  to  be  maintained,  with  the  most  essential 
feature  strictly  carried  out,  to  give  air  early  in  the  day  that 
the  plants  may  enjoy  a sweet  agreeable  atmosphere  to  breathe 
in. 

I now  close  this  short  treatise  with  a brief  reference  to  the 
young  plants,  taking  up  at  the  close  instead  of  the  begin- 
ning the  thread  of  my  last  paper.  To  all  young  growing 
plants  give  plenty  of  moisture  and  an  abundance  of  air,  in 
bright  mild  weather,  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  fire- 
heat  must  be  given  at  night  and  during  cold  damp  weather. 
Train  the  young  plants  to  neat  sticks  until  they  reach  the 
wires,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  three  leaves  above  them 
pinch  off  the  top,  and  train  out  the  laterals  neatly  over  the 
wires,  pinching  off  all  young  fruit  and  the  male  blossoms  as 
they  show ; but  guard  and  protect  every  leaf,  as  winter 
cucumbers  never  make  more  leaves  than  they  require  : nor 
must  they  be  stopped  more  than  twice  or  thrice,  for  they  make 
such  little  growth  that  they  will  not  endure  it.  The  picking 
off  of  the  fruit  and  male  flowers  must  continue  until  they  are 
required  to  bear  fruit.  When  they  are  in  bearing  give  water 
copiously  twice  a week,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house. 

A Kentish  Gardener. 


LOBELIA  SPECOSIA  FROM  SEED. 

I don’t  know  whether  I am  singular  in  having  a great 
difficulty  to  obtain  plenty  of  good  cuttings  of  this  useful  plant, 
without  the  necessity  of  planting  a clump  on  purpose  to  cut 
down  to  furnish  a supply  now,  and  also  to  take  up  a lot  to  cut 
from  in  the  spring,  with  the  risk  of  two-thirds  of  the  old 
plants  going  off  long  before  there  is  any  possibility  of  turning 
them  to  any  account.  Such,  however,  is  the  caso  with  me 
sometimes,  and  therefore  I am  not  in  love  with  lobelia  cuttings. 
Against  all  the  risk  we  must  set  the  time  spent  in  putting  in 
the  cuttings,  tending  them  through  tho  rooting  process, 
hardening  off,  and  other  operations  that  causo  an  amount  of 
labour  which  just  at  the  time  it  is  required  can  be  but  ill 
afforded.  Eor  years  past  I have  raised  tho  whole  of  my  stock 
from  seed,  for  I find  it  costs  a vast  deal  less  time,  trouble,  and 
anxiety,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  plants  are  equally 
as  good  as  they  would  be  if  raised  from  cuttings.  Cortainly 
I get  a few  with  flowers  a shade  lighter  than  the  bulk,  and  a 
few  with  a more  straggling  habit  than  plants  from  cuttings. 
To  give  a rough  guess,  and  I have  not  had  time  to  count  thorn, 
I should  say  there  are  half  a dozon  of  each  sort  to  every  five 
hundred,  a number  that  is  not  worth  a moment’s  consideration, 
and  tho  plants  aro  not  at  all  conspicuous  by  the  paleness  of 
tho  flower  or  rambling  growth,  not  being  sufficiently  distinct 
from  tho  others  to  render  thorn  so.  Tho  most  important  point, 
and  one  which  I cannot  too  earnestly  urge,  is  tho  soed  harvest- 
ing, for  too  groat  carofulnoss  cannot  bo  bestowed  on  tho  work. 
A good  strain  from  which  tho  seed  is  to  bo  savod  must  bo 
obtained,  for  if  it  is  chosen  from  a bad  one  tho  whole  affair 
will  end  in  disappointment,  and  roprosont  so  much  time  and 
labour  wasted,  for  tho  colour  of  tho  flowors  will  vary  from  tho 
brightest  shade  ofbluo  imaginable  to  the  deepest  indigo  ; more- 
over, the  plants  will  be  straggling  habited.  Like  results  will 


happen,  though  in  a lesser  degree,  if  the  seed  is  saved  indis- 
criminately from  the  whole  collection  without  reference  to  tho 
colour  of  the  flower  and  habit  of  the  plant,  even  if  the  cultivator 
has  the  best  strain  in  existence ; for  the  Lobelia,  like  other 
cultivated  plants,  will  soon  run  back  to  tho  normal  type  unless 
it  is  guarded  against  that  by  careful  selection.  I always  save 
my  own  Lobelia  seod,  for  I find  I cannot  obtain  it  so  good  and 
true  from  the  trado.  Mind,  I do  not  attach  the  least  blame  to 
tho  seedsmen,  for  the  price  usually  charged  will  not  admit  of 
their  being  more  particular ; they  have  to  pursue  the  same 
course  as  the  grower  of  turnip  seeds,  &c.,  namely,  select  the 
best  types  from  the  whole  batch,  and  save  the  seed  from  them 
for  sowing  themselvos  the  following  season.  From  such 
sowings  they  produce  the  stock  of  seed  which  they  distribute 
to  their  customers.  It  follows,  as  a matter  of  course,  they  are 
bound  to  keep  back  the  very  best,  and  sell  the  other ; so  that 
the  buyer  gets  a similar  quality  to  what  he  would  do  if  he 
carefully  selected  the  seed  one  year,  and  the  next  saved  from 
the  whole  lot.  I do  not  for  a moment  wish  to  be  understood 
to  say  that  the  trade  Lobelia  seed  is  rubbish,  or  that  it  does  not 
produce  tolerably  good  plants  of  average  quality ; but  it 
cannot  compete  with  seed  annually  selected.  I go  over  the 
whole  of  the  plants  on  the  place,  and  pick  out  a dozen  of  the 
best,  and  save  from  them  only,  and  my  plants  cannot  be 
readily  recognized  from  plants  produced  from  cuttings. 

I think  enough  has  been  said  about  saving  the  seed,  therefore 
we  will  direct  our  attention  to  raising  the  plants  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  can  be  consistently  adopted.  I have  found,  after 
several  years’  observation,  that  the  end  of  September  is  the 
best  time  for  sowing  the  seed.  Plants  from  spring-sown  seed 
do  not  get  so  stout  and  strong,  or  flower  so  early  as  those 
raised  in  the  autumn.  The  seed  is  sown  in  pans  in  a cold 
frame,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  are  pricked  off  into  other  pans  or  boxes  an  inch 
apart,  in  which  they  remain  until  February  or  March,  when 
they  are  potted  off  into  small  sixties,  kept  rather  warm  until 
the  roots  begin  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  thencefor- 
ward are  treated  exactly  the  same  as  plants  from  cuttings. 

George  Gordon. 


YALLOTA  PURPUREA,  OR  SCARBOROUGH  LILY. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  at  this  period  of  the 
year  to  find  many  greenhouses,  especially  those  belonging  to 
villa  residences,  almost  denuded  of  plants.  Why  it  should  be 
so,  when  we  have  numerous  beautiful  plants  that  are  well 
adapted  for  supplying  the  vacancies,  is  almost  a wonder.  It 
surely  must  be  the  result  of  sheer  supineness.  These  plants 
are  wholly  neglected  because  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
inquire  after  them,  relying,  as  we  do  too  much,  on  our  stereo- 
typed practice  of  allowing  things  to  remain  as  they  are  because 
we  never  saw  things  different.  Lilium  lancifolium  and  its 
varieties  may  be  considered  amongst  the  most  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  conservatories.  At  this  season  they  are  both 
grand  and  interesting  to  behold.  But  Vallota  purpurea  is  still 
more  striking  in  character  and  colour.  The  flowers  of  this 
noble  plant  sparkle  as  you  behold  them  in  the  distance, 
being  of  a very  bright  scarlet.  Why  it  should  be  named 
“purpurea”  puzzles  me,  as  there  is  not  a tinge  of 
purple  about  it  that  I can  discern,  unless  it  is  when  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  is  fast  fading,  and  then  it  acquires 
a kind  of  purple  hue.  At  the  present  time  I have 
several  pots  of  this  bright  flower  in  full  bloom,  and  I should 
like  to  know  that  thousands  of  our  roadors  have  thorn  equally 
good  and  in  sufficient  plenty.  I will  just  detail  the  mode  of 
culture  adopted  by  me,  not  that  there  is  anything  mysterious 
or  difficult  about  it,  for  of  all  bulbs  the  Vallota  is  tho  most 
easy  to  cultivate.  Some  growers  maintain  that  with  these, 
as  with  tho  Cyclamen,  they  must  not  bo  allowed  to  remain 
dormant  at  any  time,  but  kept  continually  growing,  boing  an 
overgi’oen  bulb.  However,  my  system  somewhat  differs  from 
that.  When  I undertook  my  prosont  charge  late  last  autumn, 
I found  a groat  number  of  those  bulbs  potted  singly  oither  in 
60  or  48  sized  pots.  My  first  treatment  of  them  was  to  pack 
thorn  away  on  their  sides  under  tho  stage.  In  this  state, 
without  a drop  of  water,  they  remained  for  several  weeks.  I 
then  propared  somo  good  stiff  loam,  mixing  with  it  a little  leaf- 
mould  and  silver-sand.  In  potting  1 selected  throo  of  tho 
largest  bulbs  ; these  I planted  firmly  in  a 21  or  8-incli  pot; 
tho  othors  wore  planted  in  lessor-sized  pots  according  to  their 
respective  qualities,  Scarcely  a bulb  has  fnile^l  to  produce 
floumrs  except  a few  that  aro  very  weak.  Of  those  in  8-inch 
pots,  each  truss  of  bloom  contains  not  less  than  fivo  flowers, 
others  more;  somo  are  throwing  up  two  trusses  of  flowers  ; so 
that  somo  of  tho  pots  will  produce  not  less  than  two  dozon 
blooms;  so  you  may  imagine  the  splendid  effect  they  have 
produced.  John  F.  McLeroy. 
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PLANTS  FOR  ROWERS,  TRELLISES,  RAILINGS,  OLD 
TREES,  STUMPS,  ROOT-WORK,  &c. 

To  hove  suitable  well-made  bowers  in  a garden,  and  to  cover  trollisos 
well,  are  matters  of  importance.  Frequently  the  plants  are  badly  selected  ; 
subjects  are  used  that  are  disagreeable  from  somo  causes  or  other,  and  there- 
fore we  rather  take  an  interest  in  gathering  together  those  really  suitable,  and 
which  in  most  cases  merely  reqniro  planting.  It  should  bo  remarked  that 
many  of  the  plants  suited  for  bowers,  &o.,  are  equally  well  suited  for  trail- 
ing over  stumpy  places,  rough  banks,  rough  rookeries,  dsc. ; notably,  the 
vines  with  which  we  begin  our  selection.  The  following  kinds  of  vine  are 
simply  useful  for  their  trailing  power,  so  to  speak  : Vitis  aestivalis,  V. 
Amooriensis,  V.  eordifolia,  V.  heterophylla  variegata,  V.  Isabella,  V. 
labrusca,  V.  laciniosa,  V.  riparia,  V.  Sieboldtii,  V.  vinifera  apiifolia,  V. 
vulpina;  useful  for  falling  over  rocks,  for  low  trellises,  and  even  for 
bedding  out. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  commence  with  the  Ivies ; for  this  purpose  cer- 
tainly nothing  can  equal  them  as  evergreen  coverings  for  bowers,  ifco.  One 
of  the  prettiest  bowers  (for  winter)  that  we  have  seen  was  oovered  densely 
with  the  Irish  ivy.  It  was  simply  like  a great  isolated  niche,  not  deep,  and 
with  no  sides,  so  that  the  light  could  play  on  the  inside  nearly  as  well  as 
on  the  outside  ; the  glistening  verdure  of  the  ivy  was  as  pretty  inside  as 
outside,  as  the  thing  was  placed  in  a position  where  it  caught  every  ray  of 
sun.  It  formed  a most  agreeable  bower  at  a season  when  such  things  are 
rarely  resorted  to.  The  French  make  most  tasteful  bowers  of  the  common 
ivy,  even  often  where  there  is  no  soil  to  plant  it.  It  is  used  very  exten- 
sively to  make  rather  wide  and  neat  edgings  to  the  borders,  &c.,  in  the 
gardens  round  the  Louvre  and  many  others,  and  also  in  several  other  ways, 
notably  to  cover  with  dense  green  sheets  the  iron  railings.  Thus,  about 
Passy  and  in  other  neighbourhoods,  some  of  the  iron  railings  in  front 
of  houses  and  gardens  are  closely  but  densely  sheeted  over  with  ivy,  ex- 
cept the  tops  of  the  spikes,  and  this  forms  an  agreeable  wall  of  verdure 
along  the  boulevards  where  it  occurs,  while  it  may  also  be  useful  in  keep- 
ing out  the  heavier  rushes  of  dust  in  summer  to  some  extent ; and,  alto- 
gether, I think  it  is  a custom  which  might  be  well  adopted  in  suburban 
gardens  about  London,  for  trailing  up  the  railings  by  which  they  are  usually 
faced.  A specimen,  showing  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  French 
use  the  Irish  ivy,  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  It  was  a temporary 
plant  for  removal,  but  made  to  form  an  elegant  little  summer-house, 
about  ten  feet  wide,  a single  plant  of  ivy  being  trained  on  what  may  be 
described  as  a large  umbrella  frame,  the  handle  being  supported  by  stakes, 
and  the  tub  containing  and  feeding  the  roots  being  covered  with  boards,  so 
as  to  form  a seat.  Thus  a passing  or  even  a sitting  observer  would  not 
know  it  was  grown  in  a tub  or  pot.  In  England  we  make  but  little  use  of 
the  ivy,  and  for  any  beauty  it  displays  with  us  we  have  to  thank  its  own 
rambling  disposition  ; but  any  person  who  looks  along  the  railings  in  the 
Avenue  d’Eylau,  outside  the  Jardin  Fleuriste  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  or  in 
many  other  places  where  tasteful  houses  occur,  and  sees  how  beautiful  it 
looks  covering  iron  railings  with  a dense  sheet  from  top  to  bottom,  as  well 
as  its  many  other  tasteful  uses  which  may  be  seen  about  Paris,  will  agree 
that  we  might  make  a very  tasteful  use  of  it  in  English  gardens,  and  par- 
ticularly in  English  town  and  villa  gardens.  We  have,  in  fact,  never  been 
tired  of  admiring  it  as  employed  about  Paris,  and  hope  to  soon  see  it  receive 
equal  attention  from  us,  as  our  climate  is  even  more  suited  to  produce  it 
in  perfection.  Of  course,  many  of  the  beautifully  marked  kinds  may  be 
trained  in  like  manner.  Indeed,  the  various  variegated  ivies  will  soon 
heoome  indispensable  to  the  good  garden  of  hardy  plants  ; they  are  so  nice 
for  walls,  trellises,  or  even  for  edgings  in  not  a few  cases.  But  however 
pretty  the  marked  kinds  may  be,  they  can  in  no  degree  compete  with  the 
common  Irish  ivy  as  a rich  green  covering.  Our  true  plan  of  dealing  with 
them  will  be  found  to  be  in  employing  the  best  forms  sparsely  among  the 
green  kinds,  or  among  other  green  plants.  To  meet  with  a good  variegated 
form  now  and  then  amidst  glistening  green  is  charming ; to  plant  a great 
number  of  them  together  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  collection  is  a mistake. 
To  allow  the  ivy  to  traiP  over  rough  mounds,  &c.,  is  a favourite  plan  of 
ours,  and  we  have  even  found  it  desirable  to  make  mounds  for  this  purpose 
in  a picturesque  pleasure-ground — planting  specimens  of  Yucca  over  the 
ground-work  of  ivy,  and  allowing  a nice  tuft  of  a variegated  sort  to  fall  here 
and  there  over  a stone,  or  near  the  edge,  so  that  it  might  be  well  seen 
amongst  the  mass.  The  following  kinds  are  amongst  the  best  of  those 
readily  procurable  in  our  gardens:  Hedera  helix  ( common  ivy),  H. 
Algeriensis,  H.  arborescens,  H.  argentea  maculata,  H.  canariensis,  H. 
ohrysocarpa,  H.  digitata  [palmata),  H.  donerailensis,  H.  Hibernica,  and  its 
variegated  varieties;  H.  lati-maculata,  H.  poetica,  H.  romana,  H.  variegata 
argentea,  H.  variegata  aurea,  H.  variegata  elegans,  H.  variegata  tricolor, 
H.  Roegneriana.  For  a small  but  select  lot  of  ivies,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  take  the  following  : Of  green  kinds,  Hedera  donerailensis  minor,  H. 
poetica,  H.  digitata,  H.  palmata,  H.  sagittsefolia  ; of  variegated  ones,  H. 
canariensis  aureo-maculata,  H.  marginata  argentea,  H.  minor  marmorata, 
H.  latifolia  maculata,  H.  helix  foliis  aureis,  H.  rhombea,  H.  algeriensis 
variegata,  and  H.  japonica. 

The  next  plants  to  which  we  have  to  call  attention  are  the  two  hardy 
climbing  Aristoloohias,  siplo  and  tomentosa.  Here  are  two  capital  plants 
for  bowers,  or  for  covering  any  surface  with  fine  and  distinct  leaves,  which 
nobody  is  taking  any  notice  of,  compared  to  what  they  are  worth.  What  is 
so  fine  for  covering  a bower,  and  running  up  a stake  so  as  to  form  a 
pyramid  of  distinct  foliage  ? One  of  the  prettiest  things  we  have  ever  seen 
was  a tent  or  wigwam  formed  of  Aristolochia  sipho.  In  the  first  case,  a 
number  of  long  but  useless  branches  were  placed  so  as  to  form  a frame- 
work, meeting  at  the  top  of  course.  Then  Aristolochia  Sipho  was  planted 

all  round,  and  soon  it  ran  up  to  the  top  and  formed  a capital  rcof a 

pleasanter  wigwam  you  could  scarcely  see.  A.  tomentosa  is  quite  a dis- 
tinct species,  and  equally  desirable  with  our  old  friend.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
yellowish  tone,  and  slightly  tomentose.  It  will  prove  capital  as  a deciduous 
covering  for  a bower  of  any  kind,  for  forming  pyramids  in  a varied 
garden,  apd  for*many  other  uses  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  the  gardener  who  has  once  secured  possession  of  this  distinct  plant. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  Clematis  capital  for  bowers  ; notably  the  beau- 
tiful white  C.  montana,  and  the  fragrant  C.  flammula.  The  last  is  a splendid 
thing  to  grow  wild  over  old  stumps,  or  on  wild  banks, &c.,  as  it  diffuses  a most 
delicious  odour  over  the  garden  in  the  late  autumn  ; in  fact,  it  is  as  valu- 
able for  this  purpose  at  thetend  of  the  flowering  season  as  the  hawthorn 
is  in  May,  or  more  so,  for  it  flowers  a long  time.  The  common  Clematis, 
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C.  vitalbn,  often  forms  picturesque  sheets  of  vegetation,  drooping  from 
trees,  &0. ; but  it  should,  as  a rule,  bo  confined  to  the  rougher  parts  of 
the  garden.  We  havo  seen  one  or  two  very  charming  natural  arbours 
formed  from  this,  where  it  grew  up  ouk  or  other  trees,  and  then  fell  down 
in  a mass.  All  that  had  to  bo  done  was  to  make  an  opening,  and  perhaps 
cut  away  a bit  herd  and  there.  The  new  varieties  of  Clematis  raised  by 
Mr.  Jackman  are  of  course  capital  for  the  trellis;  but  they  must  not  bo 
associated  with  such  things  as  montuna  or  flaminula,  which  would  run 
over  them  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  bo  reserved  for  the  smaller  and  more 
soleot  kind  of  trellis.  On  such  they  will  prove  very  beautiful.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  kinds  to  be  obtained  in  British  nurseries,  most  of  them 
worthy  of  a trial.  Wirings  of  some  kind  are  so  often  desirable  in  gardens 
nowadays,  that  they  will  be  found  most  acceptable  to  many.  If  instead 
of  employing  hedges,  which  require  olipping  often,  wo  employed  a covered 
trellis,  how  muoii  more  tasteful  it  would  look,  at  least  for  the  minor 
divisions  of  a garden! 

Clematis  a/urea  grandiflora,  C.  oampaniflora,  C.  elliptica,  C.  florida, 
C.  f.  flore-pleno  (warm  wall),  C.  f.  Standishii,  C.  Francofurtensis, 
C.  Fortunii,  C.  Hendersonii,  C.  insulensis,  C.  Jackmanii,  C.  lanuginosa, 
C.  montana,  C.  nivea,  C.  patens  Amelia,  C.  p.  Helena,  C.  p.  insignia,  C.  p. 
Louisa,  C.  p.  monstrosa,  C.  p.  Sophia,  C.  p.  violacea,  C.  pubescens, 
C.  rubro-violacea,  C.  Shillirigii,  C.  Sieboldtii,  C.  tubulosa,  C.  viticella,  C.  v. 
fl.  alba,  C.  v.  venosa,  C.  glauca. 

In  covering  bowers,  it  should  be  considered  whether  we  wish  them  to 
be  deciduous  or  not.  Possibly,  if  they  be  near  the  house,  it  may  be  dis- 
agreeable to  have  them  covered  in  winter.  By  using  herbaceous  plants 
which  grow  strongly  in  summer,  and  entirely  sink  under  ground  in  winter, 
wo  may  have  pleasant  shade  and  flowers  in  the  summer,  and  not  a vestige 
of  naked  or  ragged  vegetation  in  the  winter;  in  fact,  none  at  all.  One  of 
the  best  plants  in  existence  for  bowers  of  this  class  is  Convolvulus  dahu- 
ricus,  a pink  species,  something  like  the  common  convolvulus — so  much  so, 
that  many  say  it  is  the  same — but  it  is  larger  and  finer.  There  is  also  a 
white  form  of  the  same  plant.  They  run  up  houses  when  trellised  or 
trained,  up  railings,  &c.,  beautifully.  It  is  much  better  to  put  this  plant 
in  a position  where  it  cannot  ramble  about,  and  become  a weed.  Calystegia 
pubescens  fl.  pi.  may  also  be  used  in  the  same  way.  We  know  of  nothing 
prettier  on  a railing  than  Convolvulus  dahuricus.  To  leave  the  Wistaria 
to  near  the  end  of  an  article  on  bower  plants,  &c.,  is  scarcely  fair  play. 
It  is  more  often  seen  as  a bower  than  as  a wall  plant ; but  may  be  used  in 
almost  any  way.  We  have  seen  it  trained  to  run  from  the  ground  up  to 
trees  on  strong  wires,  but  perhaps  a more  graceful  use  could  not  be  made 
of  it  than  to  train  it  over  a slender  arch  over  a garden  walk.  So  planted, 
it  would  flower  later  than  the  plants  on  the  walls — an  advantage.  We 
cannot  have  this  fine  thing  too  long  in  bloom.  The  Scarlet  Runner  is  also 
A 1 as  a bower  plant.  It  is  particularly  useful,  and  so  are  other  things  we 
are  now  naming.  It  may  in  many  cases  be  desirable  to  have  a trellis-work 
covered  way  in  a garden,  this  trellis-work  to  be  covered  with  plants,  and 
shady  in  summer,  and  quite  bare  and  clear  in  winter.  The  Scarlet  Runner 
is  the  very  thing  for  all  such  positions  ; so  too  is  Asparagus  Broussonettii, 
a magnificent  species  not  yet  in  cultivation.  It  runs  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  dies  quite  down  in  summer.  It  would  make  a fine  pillar  plant.  The 
following  are  also  useful  for  the  same  purpose:  Cynanchum  acutum  and 
monspeliacum,  Marsdenia  erects ; Apios  tuberosa,  Tamus  communis, 
Dioscorea  batatas,  Periploca  grreea,  Hablitzia  tamnoides,  Boussingaultia 
baselloides,  Heladianthia  dubia,  a quick-growing,  pretty,  climbing,  cucurbi- 
taceous  plant,  with  an  abundance  of  yellow  flowers  ; and  various  annual 
plants,  to  be  mentioned  by  and  by.  Menispermum  canadense  and  vir- 
ginicum,  very  good,  they  shine  like  ivy. 

One  magnificent  set  of  climbing  bower  and  wall  plants  are  the  Cissmes, 
near  relatives  of  the  Virginian  Creeper.  The  following  are  the  best,  and 
these  are  of  great  merit : Cissus  orientalis,  C.  pubescens,  Ampelopsis 
bipinnata,  Bridgesia  spicatse. 

Again  we  may  begin  a selection  with  Jasminum  revolutum  and  common 
one,  Lonicera  confusa,  L.  flava,  L.  japonica,  and  L.  periclymenum  : warm 
wall  for  most  of  these.  The  common  honeysuckle,  one  of  the  best  plants 
in  existence,  Roses  of  many  kinds,  Lycium  europeeum. 

Annual  plants  for  trellis-work,  &c.,  a selection : Abronia  urabellata, 
Adlumia  cirrosa,  Cobea  scandens,  Coloquinte  vivace,  &c.,  Cyclanthera 
pedata,  Sweet  Peas,  Tropceolum  of  kinds,  Maurandias  in  varieties,  Loasa 
in  varieties,  Lophospermum,  Petunias  for  very  dwarf  trellises  against 
walls,  &c.,  Scyphanthus  elegans,  Thunbergias  in  warm  parts  only,  Gourds 
and  Scarlet  Runners,  and  lastly,  the  best  of  all,  the  beautiful  varied 
flowers  of  the  new  varieties  of  Convolvulus  major,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  better  for  a low  trellis.  Forward  ho  ! 


REPORTS  OF  PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

We  commonly  receive  during  the  summer  and  autumn  a sufficient  number 
of  reports  of  exhibitions,  cut  from  newspapers,  to  make  two  full  numbers 
of  the  Magazine  weekly  without  a line  of  original  matter.  To  publish  all 
that  are  sent  is  impossible,  hut  our  rule  has  always  been  not  to  pub- 
lish any.  The  objections  of  greatest  weight  against  transferring  these 
reports  to  our  columns  are  the  following  : — 1.  Having  appeared  already  in 
the  districts  where  alone  they  can  he  of  any  interest,  it  would  be  a misuse  of 
our  pages  to  give  them  place  there.  Local  interest  having  been  gratified,  it 
would  be  absurd  for  us  to  repeat  what  everybody  in  the  least  degree  interested 
has  already  become  familiar  with.  2.  Newspaper  reports  on  horticultural 
affairs  are,  as  a rule,  so  badly  done  that  we  should  commit  ourselves  to  innu- 
merable absurdities,  untruths,  and  misrepresentations,  were  we  to  accept  the 
favours  and  comply  with  the  requests  of  our  friends  in  respect  of  this  matter. 
3.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  of  all  the  reports  of  horticultural  exhibitions 
that  are  published  every  season  are  to  he  relied  upon  for  accuracy  only  so 
far  as  the  secretaries  have  supplied  to  the  reporters  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  have  taken  prizes.  Now  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  names  of 
prize-takers  are  proper  to  report,  but  in  these  pages  something  more  is 
required,  for  our  first  business  and  bounden  duty  is  to  give  the  public 
information  about  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  implements,  and  other  matters  of 
scientific  importance,  to  which  matters  personal  must  have  a secondary 
place. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  own  reports  invariably  afford  more  or  less 
information  of  a kind  consistent  with  the  primary  objects  of  the  Magazine. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overdo  reporting  when  its  legitimate  objects  aro 
kept  steadily  in  view.  Through  the  reports  published  from  time  to  time  in 
these  pages  our  readers  are  kept  informed  of  the  best  species  and  varieties  of 
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cultivated  plants  of  all  kinds,  from  tlio  forest  tree  to  tlio  humblest  fern,  and 
ovory  kind  of  climate,  every  variety  of  tasto,  every  local  necessity,  contri- 
butes to  our  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  When  oriyinal  reports  of  provincial 
shows,  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  with  a view  to  render  them  useful  to 
horticiiltunsts  generally,  when  such  reports  as  these  reach  us,  they  are  always 
appropriated,  and  we  are  indebted  to  many  good  friends  for  assistance  of  this 
kind,  and  trust  that  the  publication  of  what  they  send  is  evidence  of  its 
appreciation.  Where  there  is  loud  profession  of  anxiety  in  behalf  of  a local 
exhibition  ' there  might  be,  one  would  think,  a little  earnestness  of  work 
also.  But  to  speak  plain,  we  really  do  not  experience  any  startling  sensation 
when  we  open  a letter  and  find  that  the  writer — all  for  the  good  of  mankind 

fs  burning  with  zeal  in  the  interests  of  a provincial  horticultural  society, 

and  offers  no  higher  proof  of  it  than  a wearisome,  drearisome,  dolldrum 
report,  half  a dozen  columns  in  length,  cut  from  the  “ Mercury  ” or 
“Trumpet-blast”  or  “Slashing  Independent”  of  the  district.  At  all 
events,  we  follow  a uniform  rule  with  all  such,  and  that  is  to  drop  them 
tenderly  into  the  waste-basket ; to  do  aught  else  with  them  is  impossible, 
save  and  except  that  by  reproducing  them  we  might  speedily  make  an  end 
of  the  Magazine,  for  the  public  would  never  stand  such  an  imposition. 
Anxious  as  ever  to  promote  the  interests  of  provincial  exhibitions,  convinced 
as  ever  that  they  are  of  far  more  importance  to  the  life  of  the  nation  than  all 
the  great  London  exhibitions  put  together,  well  assured  that  they  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  kindly  feelings,  and  the  removal  of  class  prejudices  in  their 
several  districts,  and  that  they  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  earth’s  best  pro- 
ductions, and  expand  the  mind  of  man  to  a better  understanding  of  the  ways 
of  nature,  we  must  nevertheless,  and  indeed  for  these  very  reasons,  exercise 
some  degree  of  circumspection  as  to  reporting,  and  we  are  quite  convinced 
that  the  systematic  rejection  of  newspaper  cuttings  is  absolutely  essential,  so 
long  as  we  pretend  to  supply  the  public  with  original  and  useful  information. 
Exceptions  will  of  course  occur.  Not  long  since  we  appropriated  instantly 
upon  its  receipt  a newspaper  report  which  possessed  a value  and  interest  rarely 
occurring ; it  had,  in  fact,  by  some  strange  and  rare  decree  of  fate,  been  prepared 
by  a person  who  understood  what  he  had  to  report  upon.  But  in  this  case 
the  correspondent  who  forwarded  it  took  the  pains  to  correct  and  improve 
it : the  names  of  the  plants  were  put  right,  a few  particulars  were  added  to 
adapt  it  to  the  pages  of  a work  where  it  would  remain  for  _ reference  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come,  and  it  was  as  good  as  the  best  original  report  could 
be  ; and,  in  fact,  if  fifty  competent  persons  had  reported  simultaneously  the 
result  in  every  case  must  have  been  nearly  the  same.  It  needs  discretion 
to  determine  when  this  may  be  done  and  how  it  should  be  done.  Our  busi- 
ness more  especially  is  to  thank  hundreds  of  good  friends  for  what  they  send 
us,  and  to  explain,  as  we  have  done,  how  it  is  that  the  endeavours  of  some 
appear  not  to  be  duly  valued.  S.  H. 


Cafetttoxr* 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  SEPTEMBER  14. 

Kttcfjen  ffiarhen  antr  JFrame  ffirounb. 

Lettuces  required  for  use  in  winter  to  be  planted  out,  a portion  in 
frames,  and  another  portion  on  a warm  sloping  border.  The  cabbage 
kinds  will  bear  frost  with  the  least  injury.  Some  forward  plants  of  cos 
put  out  cow  on  a rich  warm  border  will  come  into  use  late  in  the  autumn. 

Onions  to  be  taken  up  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  well  ripened  for 
storing.  Those  from  autumn  sowing  will  now  want  thinning,  and  the 
thinnings  may  be  planted  on  a warm  rich  border  to  make  large  bulbs  next 
season,  or  for  use  during  winter. 

Parsley  sown  in  July  to  be  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  planted  if  needful. 
Remove  all  the  plants  that  show  single  leaves, 'and  in  transplanting  save 
only  those  that  show  handsomely-curled  leaves. 

Capsicums  and  Tomatoes  may  be  gathered  before  they  are  ripe  if  needful, 
and  ripened  by  laying  them  on  a shelf  in  a warm  greenhouse. 

Jdotoer  ffiarben 

r Roses  budded  this  season  require  now  to  be  looked  over,  the  wild  growth 
out  in  slightly,  the  ties  loosened,  and  any  wild  buds  starting  below  the  work 
to  be  rubbed  off.  Roses  struck  from  cuttings  to  be  potted  off  as  soon  as 
rooted,  into  60-sized  pots,  and  to  be  put  on  a gentle  dung  heat,  to  promote 
the  filling  of  the  pots  with  roots.  Roses  layered  in  the  open  ground  may 
be  removed  and  potted  ; in  fact,  it  is  better  to  winter  all  roses  on  their  own 
roots  in  pots  the  first  season  after  striking  them,  if  there  are  conveniences 
for  doing  so. 

Bedding  Plants  struck  in  the  open  ground  must  be  potted  forthwith ; 
in  all  cases  a poor  sandy  soil  and  plenty  of  drainage  must  be  used,  espe- 
cially if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  pits  or  other  places  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  a low  temperature  during  hard  weather.  Take  up  all  choice 
plants  now  that  it  is  intended  to  keep  through  the  winter,  and  pot  them  ; 
if  left  in  the  ground  any  longer  they  will  be  likely  to  die  after  potting. 

Bulbs  of  all  kinds  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  plant  early  because  of  the 
ground  heing  occupied,  may  be  started  in  a mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  old 
dung,  or  in  cocoa-nut  waste,  so  as  to  be  lifted  in  clumps  with  good  roots  to 
the  positions  in  which  they  are  to  flower  as  soon  as  those  positions  are 
ready  for  them.  When  an  early  bloom  of  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  is  re- 
quired, and  tbe  ground  cannot  be  rnado  ready  for  the  bulbs,  this  plan 
answers  the  purpose  to  perfection. 

Flowering  Shrubs  to  be  forced  for  the  conservatory  should  now  be 
thought  of,  to  get  them  potted  up  and  plunged  ready  to  be  taken  in  to 
force.  Plants  that  have  made  good  growth  in  the  open  ground  ore  best 
for  this  work,  such  as  Lilacs,  Kalmias,  Daphnes,  Andromedas,  Polygala 
ebammbuxus,  Ledum  latifolium,  Rhodora  canadense,  double-flowering 
plums  and  cherries,  Azalens  of  the  nudillora  section,  Weigelins,  &e.  Get 
them  into  as  small  pots  as  possible  without  doing  any  serious  harm  to 
their  roots,  and  plunge  in  a bed  of  cocoa-nut  waste,  in  a sheltered  position, 
till  required  to  go  to  the  foroing-house. 

Planting  may  be  proceeded  with  from  this  time  to  tbe  end  of  Novem- 
ber, beginning  with  evergreens,  and  getting  them  into  their  places,  and 
meanwhile  preparing  the  stations  for  dociduous  trees,  fruits,  &o.  When- 
ever it  is  possible  to  prepare  the  ground  some  tirno  hofore  planting,  it 
should  be  done;  and  where  orchards  and  shrubberies  are  to  be  planted  in 
November  the  soil  should  now  be  trenched  up  and  made  ready,  even  to 
manuring  if  required.  It  is  much  against  tho  prosperity  of  the  trees  to  bo 
planted  in  soil  only  recontly  turned  over,  und  before  there  has  been  time 
for  the  atmosphere  and  sunshine  to  act  upon  it. 
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Ranunculuses  all  the  year  round. — It  is  pretty  well  known  that  a 
deep  moist  loam,  annually  enriched  with  manure,  and  an  open  sunny 
position,  are  requisites  in  the  culture  of  the  ranunculus.  Into  such  par- 
ticulars we  shall  not  now  enter,  but  shall  occupy  a small  space  to  say  what 
perhaps  has  never  been  said  before,  that  ranunculuses  may  be  had  in 
bloom  all  the  year  round.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  roots  may 
he  kept  in  the  drawer  for  two  years,  and  then  if  planted  will  grow  well. 
Reflecting  upon  this,  and  beiDg  admirers  of  these  splendid  flowers,  we 
some  years  ago  devised  an  experiment.  We  planted  out  of  doors  in  October, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Un- 
varying success  was  not  attained,  but  neither  did  we  have  any  serious 
failure.  Those  planted  in  October  and  February  bloomed  in  May  and 
June;  those  planted  in  March  and  April  bloomed  in  June  and  July;  those 
planted  in  May  and  June  bloomed  in  August  and  September ; and  those 
planted  in  July  bloomed  in  October.  There  the  out-door  flowers  ceased. 
But  the  succession  was  kept  going  by  the  use  of  frames  and  pits  in  this 
wise.  Some  roots  were  preserved  in  silver  sand  beyond  the  season  of 
planting  a year  and  a half;  that  is  to  say,  fresh  roots  now  on  sale  should 
be  kept  till  1868.  A few  of  course  will  die,  but  that  is  no  matter,  they  are 
cheap,  and  we  can  afford  to  lose  them.  In  the  month  of  August  pot  a large 
lot,  and  another  lot  plant  in  a bed  in  a frame.  Keep  the  potted  roots  in 
frames  until  they  have  begun  to  grow  freely,  then  remove  them  to  the 
greenhouse  a few  at  a time,  and  they  will  bloom  beautifully  in  October  and 
November;  those  in  the  frame  coming  in  during  December,  January,  and 
February.  Beds  of  ranunculuses  are  not  usually  planted  till  February,  but 
there  are  many  skilful  growers  who  plant  in  autumn. 

Ixia  and  Sparaxis. — These  have  of  late  years  become  general  favourites, 
and  deservedly,  for  their  graceful  outlines  and  lovely  colours  are  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  other  class  of  flowers.  They  are  nearly  hardy,  and  will 
do  well  in  a warm,  sheltered,  well-drained  border,  consisting  of  equal  parts 
sandy  peat,  sandy  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  if  planted  six  inches  deep.  When 
grown  in  pots,  the  protection  of  a frame  is  all  they  require,  with  abundance 
of  water  when  growing  freely.  Greenhouse  treatment  is  scarcely  good  for 
them ; they  become  infested  with  vermin  if  kept  too  warm,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  cannot  endure  much  frost.  Put  three  to  five  hulbs  in 
a five  or  six  inch  pot,  and  let  them  be  covered  one  inch  with  soil,  so  as  to 
have  as  great  a depth  as  possible  for  rooting.  The  following  are  lovely — 
Ixias  : Bucephalus , Crateroides,  Elvira,  Golden  Erop,  Lady  Slade,  Pallas, 
Plautus,  Titus , Brutus,  Wonder.  Sparaxis  : Emilius,  Grandiflorus,  Leopard, 
Maculata , Napoleon  LIE,  Tricolor,  Victor  Emmanuel.  When  planted  in  open 
borders  in  cold  districts,  it  would  be  well  to  cover  the  beds  with  straw,  or 
boughs  of  spruce,  during  frosty  weather.  In  Jersey  and  the  West  of 
England  they  grow  with  great  luxuriance  in  the  open  ground. 

Siberian  Squill. — This  lovely  subject  is  well  adapted  for  small  beds  and 
margins  of  large  beds  in  tbe  parterre.  It  is  amenable  to  pot  culture,  but 
does  not  make  much  show  unless  seen  in  large  mass.  Any  tolerably  good 
sandy  loam  will  suit  it  admirably,  and,  if  planted  among  herbaceous  plants, 
and  left  untouohed  for  several  years,  it  will  contribute  wonderfully  to  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  in  the  season  of  spring.  The  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  varieties  are  biflorus,  siberica,  campanulata,  campanulata  alba,  and 
Belgica. 

Bulbs  for  choice  Borders. — Triteleja  unijlora  is  a lovely  gem,  quite 
hardy;  it  blooms  in  April,  the  flowers  are  white,  with  a band  of  pale  blue 
on  each  segment,  and  emit  an  agreeable  perfume.  As  it  is  a native  of 
South  America,  the  patches  should  be  marked  to  facilitate  the  placing  of 
some  slight  protection  over  them  during  very  severe  weather ; or,  better 
still,  put  a cone  of  coal-ashes  over  each  clump  when  planted,  and  remove 
this  in  February.  Bulbocodium  verntim,  planted  on  the  margins  of  beds, 
between  rows  of  crocuses,  produces  a charming  display  of  rosy  pink  flowers 
early  in  the  year.  It  is  as  hardy  as  chickweed.  Colchicum  autumnale  ought 
to  be  in  every  garden,  in  spots  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  as  its  lovely 
flowers  appear  in  the  decline  of  the  season,  when  dark  days  and  long 
nights  begin  to  make  an  end  of  most  other  flowers.  The  winter  aconite, 
Eranthus  hyemalis,  is  an  exquisite  gem  for  beds  and  borders,  producing 
pale  yellow  flowers,  close  to  the  ground,  in  January  and  February.  A good 
clump  of  it  gives  the  idea  of  a golden  pavement  such  as  Dick  Whittington 
dreamt  about. 

JFrult  dKatbcn  anti  ©rcfmrti  I|ouse. 

Orchard  House  Trees  to  have  small  supplies  of  water,  and  full 
exposure  to  the  sun,  near  a wall  or  fence  facing  south,  where  the  heat 
will  be  reflected  on  them,  and  they  will  ripen  their  wood  well.  Any 
trees  that  are  in  a green  and  sappy  state  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  and 
be  sprinkled  over  their  tops  every  morning.  This  will  check  growth 
without  distressing  them,  and  help  to  ooax  them  into  rest.  Get  ready  for 
repotting,  planting  out  any  that  are  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  &o., 
as  when  November  comes  there  will  be  extra  pressure  of  work,  and  many 
important  jobs  of  planting  and  potting  may  be  delayed  to  the  injury  of 
next  season’s  produce,  unless  pots,  compost,  &c.,  are  got  ready  in  good 
time.  All  fruit-trees  that  were  forced,  especially  cherries,  peaohes,  and 
nectarines,  should  now  be  quite  at  rest,  and  leafless.  To  make  an  end  of 
their  season,  shake  the  remaining  leaves  off,  and  give  them  their  winter 
pruning,  and  repot  any  that  require  it.  Those  not  repotted  to  have  the 
top  soil  of  the  pots  roraovod,  and  its  place  supplied  with  fresh  turfy  soil 
and  rotten  dung  heaped  up  round  the  stem  of  the  tree. 

ffircenlmusc  anti  CConscrbatorLi. 

Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Calceolarias  of  the  herbaceous  class,  and  other 
soft-wooded  plants  now  growing  freely,  should  be  carefully  looked  over  to 
see  that  they  are  in  a fit  state  for  housing  as  required.  Some  will  want  a 
shift ; some  will  be  found  infested  with  fly,  <fcc.  None  of  these  things 
should  suffer  for  want  of  water,  as  it  will  spoil  their  looks  by  causing  tho 
leaves  to  turn  yellow. 

Fuchsias  may  bo  kept  in  bloom  late  by  the  nid  of  weak  manure-water 
and  a close  warm  house.  Tho  shading  may  be  removed  and  the  pots 
, havo  a sprinkling  of  fresh  sheep  or  deer  dung  as  a top  dressing.  Gathor 
’ ripe  berries  of  any  varieties  from  which  seed  iH  required  ; bruise  tho  berries 
with  sand,  and  expose  the  raixturo  of  pulp  and  sand  to  tho  sun  till  quite 
dry ; then  store  it  in  chip  boxes  till  spring,  when  sow  sand  and  seeds 
together.  Raisers  of  seedlings  who  can  keep  the  young  plants  in  the  stove 
all  winter  may  sow  at  once  in  a mixture  of  throe  parts  leaf  and  ono  of 
sandy  loam,  and  start  in  a gentle  heat, 
i Hard-wooded  Plants  must  be  kept  well  aired,  and  in  full  sunshine,  to 
ripen  the  wood  and  give  them  full  strength  to  pass  the  winter  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature.  Heaths,  EpaoriseH,  Pimelias,  Ac.,  to  have  free 
ventilation,  and  the  rank  shoots  pinohed  ir,  do  presorvo  uniformity  of 
! growth. 
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Onomrm  generally  should  have  lean  moisture  as  the  days  Bhorton.  The 
majority  of  growers  keep  them  too  damp  and  too  warm  all  winter,  but 
they  should  now  be  prepared  to  pass  the  winter  at  as  low  a temperature 
as  will  be  safe,  and  in  as  dormant  a state  as  posniblo.  Fires  will  bo  useful 
now  on  dull  days  to  dry  the  honso,  and  allow  of  the  admission  of  air. 
Young  plants  of  Aei  ides,  Dendrobium,  Vanda,  Cattleya,  and  Saocolabium 
to  be  kept  growing  in  'he  warmest  compartment. 

Oncnin-onowTNo  made  easy. — It  is  now  generally  understood  that 
large  and  expensive  houses  are  not  required  for  the  cultivation  of  orohids. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  densely-crowded  cities,  men  who  take  on  interest  in 
their  growth  have  found  that,  they  eould  be  grown  in  little  glass  houses 
thrown  out  from  tho  second  floor  over  passages,  or  any  similarly  unlikely 
places.  In  Wardian  oases,  on  a scale  slightly  enlarged,  these  plants  have 
found  a genial  home.  They  require  hardly  more  attention  than  that  re- 
quired to  keep  a collection  of  ferns  in  good  health.  A little  heat,  derived 
from  a diverted  kitohen  flue  orahot-water  pipe,  will  supply  all  they  require 
in  this  way.  Moisture  is  always  at  oommand;  and,  as  regards  the  general 
treatment,  the  cultivator  who  can  grow  ferns  to  his  own  satisfaction  would 
succeed  equally  well  with  regard  to  orchids.  First  of  all,  we  ought  to  say 
a few  words  about  the  buying  of  the  plants.  As  their  prioe  will  in  a great 
measure  depend  apon  their  size,  we  would  recommend  that  little  bits,  well 
established,  be  first  purchased.  It  is  better  to  have  little  pieces  of  two  or 
three  species  rather  than  a large  specimen  of  one.  The  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing their  growth  is  thus  increased.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  ascertain  what  kind  of  treatment  the  plants  purchased  have  been 
previously  subjected  to ; if  they  have  been  grown  in  a stove,  be  careful 
that  they  get  “ hardened  ” gradually  before  being  placed  in  a greenhouse. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  of  treatment  are  dangerous  for  any 
plants,  but  orohids  more  particularly.  As  to  the  house,  if  a new  one  is  to 
be  built,  let  it  be  small,  span-roofed,  and  sunk  below  ground.  Plants  never 
suooeed  so  well  as  in  houses  of  this  description.  Our  idea  of  a perfect 
house  for  orohids  would  be  one  in  order  to  enter  which  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  descend  some  four  or  five  steps  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
In  such  a place  less  heat  is  necessary  to  keep  out  the  frost,  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  can  be  more  easily  secured,  the  expense  of  building  is  much 
less,  and  the  plants  succeed  much  more  to  one’s  satisfaction  ; they  seem 
to  be  more  at  home  in  suoh  a place.  With  a little  practice,  it  is  easy  to 
see  if  a plant  feels  itself  “ at  home,”  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey 
one’s  meaning  in  words.  The  yellowish  tint  or  the  turned  point  of  a 
leaf  are  sufficient  to  point  out  to  the  attentive  eye  the  fact  that  some- 
thing is  wrong;  and  more  trivial  points  than  these  attract  his  attention — 
he  can  hardly  tell  how  or  why.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  we 
have  said,  that  a house  built  on  this  plan  is  the  only  place  in  which 
orchids  can  be  grown.  If  your  little  house  be  facing  the  north,  so  much 
the  better;  if  not,  you  must  shade  it.  well,  and  the  best  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  tacking  tiffany  or  some  thin  material  on  the  outside  of  the  lights 
and  roof,  so  that  it  may  remain  during  summer  without  the  constant  atten- 
tion required  by  a movable  shade.  There  is  yet  another  point  we  would 
urge,  not  only  upon  amateurs,  but  also  upon  professional  gardeners. 
Plants  do  not  like  bare  surfaces  of  whitewashed  wall  or  carefully  cleaned 
shelves  of  wood  or  stone.  They  have  a perfect  abhorrence  of  light  and 
heat-reflecting  surfaces  behind  or  beneath  their  foliage.  Cover  your  walls 
with  some  close-growing  climber,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is  better 
than  the  neat  Ficus  repens ; and  Selaginella  denticulata  may  be  grown  in 
very  shallow  soil,  sand,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  any  other  substance  upon  which 
the  pots  may  be  placed  ; it  will  look  pleasant,  may  be  kept  within  bounds 
by  clipping,  which  it  will  bear  to  any  extent,  and  will  be  much  more  bene- 
ficial for  the  plants  than  any  plain  surface.  Orchids  may  be  naturally 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  terrestrial  and  the  epiphytal,  or,  in  other 
words,  those  which  naturally  grow  in  soil  and  those  which  grow  upon 
the  branches  of  trees.  But  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  may,  as  a rule, 
be  grown  in  pots.  Still,  as  is  the  ease  with  all  other  rules,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this ; but  those  exceptions  will  hardly  fall  in  the  way  of  be- 
ginners. In  horticulture  it  is  a mistake  to  think  that  we  may  always  suc- 
ceed by  following  nature — we  are  obliged  to  follow  her  under  such  artificial 
oircumstances.  The  pots  should  always  be  well  drained;  one-third,  or 
even  half,  the  pot  should  he  filled  with  broken  potsherds.  Why  not  use 
shallower  pots  and  less  drainage?  you  may  naturally  ask.  The  reason  is 
this,  that  the  roots  seem  to  enjoy  getting  down  into  the  spaces  between 
the  orocks,  and  obtain  all  they  require  there  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
plant.  The  soil  should  consist  of  chopped  sphagnum  (previously  soaked 
in  boiling  water,  to  destroy  insects,  and  then  partially  dried  again)  and  the 
fibrous  part  of  good  peat,  which  has  been  so  well  beaten  that  the  earthy 
part  has  been  sifted  out.  Be  careful  not  to  retain  any  half-dead  rhizomes 
of  the  common  brake,  so  common  in  peat,  or  they  may  lead  to  the  growth 
of  fungi  injurious  to  the  orchid.  With  this  compost  mix  a little  good 
gritty  white  sand.  In  potting  your  plants,  cover  the  drainage  with  the 
mixture  above  mentioned,  and  nearly  up  to  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot ; 
then  spread  out  the  roots  of  the  plant  which  you  have  carefully  removed 
from  its  old  home,  put  a little  more  of  the  soil  about  them,  and  make  all 
firm.  This  latter  is  a very  important  point;  if  the  plant  be  loose,  and 
able  to  shake  about,  you  may  be  certain  it  will  not  succeed.  This  can  be 
obviated  by  a stick  or  two,  or  a few  pegs;  but  be  careful  in  the  use  of 
these  not  to  injure  the  roots.  In  the  absence  of,  or  as  a substitute  for, 
peat,  cecoa-nut  fibre  has  been  recommended  for  orchid  culture,  and  in  cases 
where  a nourishing  soil  is  not  absolutely  necessary  it  answers  perfectly. 
A warm  greenhouse  is  rather  a vague  term  to  use  ; we  had  better  say  that 
the  temperature  in  winter  might,  during  daytime,  rise  to  55°  or  60°,  and 
should  not  drop  much  below  50°  at  night,  though  a few  degrees  colder 
would  probably  do  no  harm.  In  summer,  guard  against  too  great  heat. 
Shading  we  have  already  recommended.  Moisture  must  be  attended  to 
all  the  year  round ; the  atmosphere  of  the  house  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  quite  dry,  even  in  winter ; while  during  the  season  of  growth  the 
air  should  be  kept  very  moist.  This  may  be  done  by  wetting  the  walls, 
paths,  and  stages  of  the  house.  This  is  a much  safer  plan  for  the  be- 
ginner than  syringing  the  plants  themselves,  which  we  should  not  recom- 
mend  when  they  are  making  their  young  growth.  Water  should  never  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  flowers  ; it  is  sure  to  make  them  decay  prematurely. 
Several  kinds  may  with  perfect  safety  be  removed  to  the  dwelling-room 
while  in  flower,  and  would  remain  longer  in  bloom  than  in  a moist  and 
warm  house.  With  the  good  drainage  we  have  recommended,  they  may 
be  watered  freely  during  the  season  of  growth,  and  as  the  newly-formed 
bulbs  attain  their  full  size  the  supply  should  be  gradually  reduced.  When 
perfectly  at  rest,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  but  very 


nearly  so  ; or,  to  put  it  in  plainer  words,  the  hand  should  be  able  to  de- 
teot  a slight  moisture  if  laid  upon  the  soil.  As  tho  soil  will  bo  above  tho 
level  of  tho  rim  of  tho  pot,  tho  plants  should  bo  slowly  watered,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  all  parts  of  the  soil  aro  moistened.  Although  tho 
soil  will  be  porous,  yet  in  careless  hands  one  side  of  tho  plant  may  be  kppt 
moist  while  the  back  is  dry,  and  of  course  this  injures  a part  of  tho  roots. 
Tho  orchid-house  is  not  without  its  pests.  Slugs  aro  a great  nuisance, 
for  they  aro  very  fond  of  tho  young  roots.  These  as  well  as  woodlice  aro 
easily  entrapped.  Cockroaches  in  some  localities  abound,  but  phosphor - 
paste,  or  Chace’s  beetle-poison  (which  shonld  be  used  with  care)  will 
keep  them  in  check.  After  putting  it  down  for  a few  nights,  it  should  he 
discontinued  for  a time,  and  then  put  down  once  more — a little  piece 
about  the  size  of  a bean  being  put  in  the  several  places  whero  they  have 
been  noticed.  Put  it  on  a piece  of  crock,  which  can  bo  put  out  of  the  way 
in  the  morning.  Thrips  and  green- fly  may  make  their  appearance  occa- 
sionally. Keep  a sharp  look-out  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  an  infested 
plant  is  noticed,  turn  it  on  its  side  on  a mat  or  the  turf,  and  syringe  it. 
This  will,  as  a general  rule,  be  sufficient;  but  if  not,  fumigating  with 
tobacco  must  be  resorted  to.  Woodlioe  and  shell-snails  may  be  trapped 
by  cutting  turnips  or  potatoes  in  halves,  and  scooping  out  the  insides. 
Place  these,  hollow  side  downwards,  in  spots  near  where'the  vermiji  har- 
bour and  examine  them  every  morning,  and  destroy  the  victims  caught. 
The  following  list  of  plants,  which  may  be  obtained  at  very  moderate 
prices,  and  are  suitable  for  the  amateur  who  is  commencing  their  cultiva- 
tion, may  be  found  useful : Anguloa  Clowesiana,  Aerides  Lindleyana,  A. 
Warnerii,  Barkeria  Skinnerii,  B.  spectabilis , Brassavola  glauca,  Catlleya 
labiata,  C.  Mossias,  C.  Skinneri,  Chysis  bractescens,  Cypripedium  insigne, . 0. 
barbatum,  Coelogyne  cristata , C.  flaccida,  and  any  other  species  ; Dendrobium 
chrysanthemum , D.  Kingianum,  D.  speciosum,  D.  nobile,  and  others  ; Disa 
grandijlora,  Epidendrum  macrochilum , E.  Stamfordianum,  E.  vitellinum , 
Leptotes  bicolor,  Lcelia  superbiens,  L.  anceps,  L.  purpurata,  Ly caste  Skinneri, 
L.  aromatica,  L.  Deppei,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  M.  Candida , M.  M oreliana, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  0.  Vroskinneri,  and  many  other  kinds  ; Oncidium 
Papilio,  0.  ampliatum,  and  varieties;  Pleione  lagenaria,  P.  maculata,  P, 
Wallichii,  Trichopilia  tortilis. 

forcing  ^pit. 

Pines. — Repot  the  young  stock  struck  during  the  summer,  and  plunge 
in  a brisk  heat ; suckers  on  old  stools  to  be  taken  off  and  potted  singly, 
and  plunged  at  once  ; they  will  root  immediately.  Give  as  much  air  as 
possible  during  fine  weather. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Although  strawberries  have  been  cultivated  for  the  London  market  for 
many  centuries,  the  greatest  impetus  to  an  advancement  of  the  type  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century — nay,  it  might  even  be  confined 
to  the  boyhood  of  men  who  are  now  in  the  prime  of  life.  To  show, 
however,  that  both  strawberries  and  cherries  were  a marketable  commodity 
so  far  back  as  1480,  we  give  one  of  Lidgate’s  stanzas  of  a poem  oalled  the 
“ London  Lyckpenny  ” — 

Then  unto  London  I dyde  me  hye, 

Of  all  the  land  it  bearyeth  the  prysa ; 

“ Gode  pescode,”  one  began  to  cry, 

“ Straberry  rype,  and  cherrys  in  the  ryse.” 

The  common  wood  strawberry  ( Fragaria  vesca)  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
one  of  the  parents  of  the  now  numerous  race.  An  interfusion  of  blood  of 
the  alpine  variety,  of  the  Chili  and  Hautbois  of  Bohemia,  together  with  the 
“ old  scarlet  ” of  North  America,  and  their  combined  progeny  has  almost 
set  at  defiance  the  classification  given,  we  think,  by  Mr.  Keen,  of  Isleworth, 
in  the  “ Horticultural  Transactions,”  and  generally  adopted  at  the  time. 
The  division  was  “ scarlet,  black,  pine,  hautbois,  green,  alpine,  and  wood.1^ 
That  same  Mr.  Keen  was  the  raiser  of  many  admirable  varieties,  which 
took  and  maintained  a leading  position  up  to  almost  the  present  day. 
His  “ Keer’s  Seedling  ” is  probably  more  grown  now  than  any  other,  and  is 
looked  to  as  a good  palatable  free-bearing  sort,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  dessert  and  preserving.  We  owe,  probably,  more,  however,  to 
the  pine  strawberry  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia  than  to  any  other  for  that 
briskness  of  aroma,  which,  withal,  is  so  delightful  and  stimulating,  and 
without  which  no  fruit  is  held  in  high  estimation. 

In  classifying  a list  now,  we  would  look  more  to  the  prolonging  of  the 
season,  the  quality  and  size  of  berry,  to  the  habit  and  hardiness  of  the 
plant,  to  its  flowering  properties,  and  how  they  would  be  affected  by 
sudden  vicissitudes,  than  to  the  mere  colour  of  the  berry.  In  endeavouring 
to  cater  towards  that  end  cross-breeders  have  sunk  that  little  bit  of 
technical  colour  distinction,  and  if  black  and  red  and  white  get  mixed 
together  by  natural  interfusion,  like  so  many  colours  on  the  palette  of  an 
artist,  no  matter.  It  is  no  advantage  to  an  amateur  grower,  and  very  little 
indeed  to  our  great  gardeners,  to  grow  a numerous  family.  Numbers  of 
varieties  are  often  tantalizing,  being  of  little  practical  use  to  most  growers, 
and  only  admissible  where  a thorough  system  of  testing  is  organized.  To 
test  strawberries  well,  they  Bhould  be  grown  on  an  exposed  quarter  of 
ground  well  trenched  and  manured,  and  not  on  those  little  narrow  wall 
borders,  which  often  neither  present  surface  nor  subsoil  sufficient  for  a 
fair  test  to  betaken;  and  yet  we  often  hear  both  amateurs  and  gardeners, 
upon  the  faith  of  incomplete,  partial,  and  therefore  anything  but  satis- 
factory evidence,  calling  out  loudly  either  for  this  or  against  that  sort. 
No  plant  repays  first-rate  cultivation  better  than  the  strawberry,  and  if  any 
of  our  readers  doubt  it,  pray,  first  opportunity,  ask  any  of  the  great  market 
gardeners  around  London,  and  they  will  tell  them  of  the  advantage  of  deep 
tillage  and  good  manure. 

All  thiogs  considered,  we  must  still  give  place  to  two  of  our  oldest 
favourites,  Keen’s  Seedling  and  British  Queen.  The  former  is  invaluable 
as  a grower,  a bearer,  and  a general  fruit  for  the  great  list  of  those  who 
possess  cottage  and  villa  gardens.  The  latter  is  a little  more  tender,  re- 
quires a good  climate,  and,  if  it  can  be  had,  a better  loamy  soil,  incorporated 
with  grit.  If  that  be  come-at-able,  it  is  a noble  sort,  having  all  the  quali- 
ties to  be  desired  in  this  kind  of  fruit  but  colour.  Under  the  best  culture 
it  is  deficient  in  this  point,  and  although  it  now  has  a few  rivals,  such  for 
example  as  John  Powell  and  Crimson  Queen,  we  would  not  displace  it 
from  its  high  position.  In  some  localities  this  latter  may  be  had  equal  in 
flavour  to  British  Queen,  but  not  generally  so ; it  undoubtedly  is  its  equal 
in  size,  and  its  superior  in  point  of  colour. 

President  is  a noble  fruit,  free  in  form,  excellent  in  colour,  very  free  and 
hardy,  and  will  always  rank  high  in  point  of  appearance.  It  does  not 
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possess  the  flavour  of  Oscar  or  Sir  Harry,  but  it  is  one,  notwithstanding, 
that  ought  to  be  generally  grown.  Sir  Harry  has  been  much  abused,  and 
Mr.  Underhill,  if  he  sent  out  a spurious  variety  along  with  it,  has  some- 
thing to  answer  for.  The  true  variety  is  of  very  hardy  constitution,  with- 
standing the  cold  of  May  better  than  most  of  its  compeers,  and  is  a good 
average  cropper,  with  berries  of  fully  average  size  and  of  very  good  flavour. 
The  Lady  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried,  but  we  doubt,  from  our  experience 
of  it,  if  it  is  a match  for  Sir  Harry.  Marguerite  is  a very  desirable  sort — 
a very  excellent  forcer  and  a good  free  bearer;  when  dished  looks  tempt- 
ing, and  when  tried  is  not  disappointing  to  even  critical  palates.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  is  also  first-rate,  somewhat  after  the  character  of  President,  but 
not  so  large.  Dr.  Hogg  is  very  much  allied  to  Crimson  Queen,  possessing 
a most  excellent  flavour.  If  there  be  a sufficient  distinction,  which  another 
yeat’s  growth  will  sufficiently  prove,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  modern 
introductions.  La  Constante  comes  generally  good,  is  a very  late  sort,  and 
yet  offers  to  be  a good  forcer.  Its  habit  is  one  of  the  best,  and  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a model  in  that  respect,  being  bushy  and  dwarf,  yielding 
large,  fine  coloured,  and  finely  formed  fruit  in  abundance.  In  some  of  the 
colder  localities  the  bloom  was  partially  destroyed  under  the  influence  of 
a by  no  means  auspicious  spring  and  opening  summer ; but  we  look  upon 
this  in  an  ordinary  season  with  great  confidence. 

As  a preserving  strawberry,  Black  Prince  has  been  often  used;  but  we 
have  now  a far  better  one  in  Ingram’s  Prince  of  Wales.  It  shows  a 
moderately  sized  berry  of  the  best  colour,  and  possesses  a fine  piquant 
flavour.  It  is  an  object  with  those  well  up  in  preserving  this  fine  fruit  to 
keep  the  berries  entire,  and  if  they  can  be  had  as  nearly  uniform  in  size 
as  possible  so  much  the  better.  No  preserve  is  more  difficult  to  make  to 
satisfy  the  eye  and  the  palate  than  this,  and  the  first-class  housekeeper 
piides  herself  in  these  two  things — preserving  them  to  appear  whole,  and 
of  a rich  ruby  transparent  colour. — The  Farmer. 


Mealies  to 

— <> — 

Diseased  Vines. — I beg  to  enclose  for  your  inspection  a sample  of  my 
grapes  in  their  present  state,  asking  your  advice  and  counsel,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  remedy  the  state  of  things  at  present  existing.  It  may  be  well 
to  state  that  the  vines  are  planted  on  a border  turfed  over ; they  are  six 
years  old,  and  this  is  the  second  year  of  bearing  ; they  have  this  year  an 
average  crop.  The  house  in  which  they  are  fruiting  is  surrounded  by  trees, 
so  that  the  sun  does  not  get  at  them  till  the  middle  of  the  day ; and  there 
is  a thorough  draught  through  the  house,  but  no  upward  ventilation.  A 
moat  surrounds  the  grounds  at  a short  distance  from  the  house.  If  you  can 
possibly  advise  me  what  to  do — whether  to  cut  down  the  trees,  or  alter  the 
draught  through  the  house,  or  remove  the  turf  from  the  border,  for  it  seems 
a pity  to  lose  an  otherwise  good  crop  of  grapes.  E.  H.  A. 

[This  is  a case  of  shanking,  and  we  can  hold  out  no  hopes  at  all  that  the 
crop  can  be  saved,  nor  can  much  be  done  just  now  for  the  benefit  of  the 
vines.  It  is  simply  a marvellous  thing  that  any  one  should  expect  ripe 
grapes  under  such  circumstances  as  detailed  above,  and  vre  print  the  letter,  not 
to  vex  the  writer  (for  we  have  suppressed  the  name)  but  as  a warning  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern.  The  vines  are  injured  at  the  roots  by  the  grass-turf, 
which  screens  off  rain  and  sun ; injured  above  by  cold  draughts  and  shade ; 
all  the  elements  of  success  are  absent,  therefore  it  is  simply  a marvel  that 
they  produce  grapes  at  all.  It  follows,  however,  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  a crop  to  care  about,  that  these  vines  may  be  made  healthy  and  fruitfu 
with  but  little  trouble.  Two  things  are  essential  to  their  future  well-doing 
— the  trees  must  be  cut  down  sufficiently  to  admit  the  sun  freely  to  the 
house  and  to  the  border,  the  whole  of  the  time  it  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  turf  must  be  removed  from  the  border  to  give  the  roots  the  benefit  of  sun 
and  air.  These  two  improvements  might  suffice,  but  we  would  suggest  two 
more.  Let  the  border  be  lightly  forked  over  to  break  the  surface,  but  with 
care  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  then  lay  on  it  six  inches  depth  of  long  dung 
in  a rather  green  state,  say  half  rotten.  During  the  winter  this  will  rot 
down  to  a kindly  mulch.  But  four  inches  of  quite  rotten  manure  wall  do. 
Next  check  the  draught  through  the  house,  and  make  a top  ventilator,  or 
leave  all  alone  till  the  middle  of  May  next,  and  then  break  a few  squares  of 
glass  in  the  roof.  Vines  require  regular  and, 'moderate  ventilation;  a rush  of 
air  is  bad  principally  because  it  reduces  the  temperature,  and  to  be  quite 
closely  shut  up  is  equally  injurious.] 

Acer  netjundo  variegata. — Having  noticed  lately  several  allusions  to  this 
shrub  as  a decorative  object,  I should  like  to  knowr  whether  you  consider 
it  to  be  hardy  ? I have  made  two  attempts  to  transplant  standards  obtained 
from  a nursery  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  both  of  which  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ; perhaps  they  succeed  better  as  dwarf  shrubs.  Will  you  give  mo  the 
benefit  of  your  advice  on  the  matter  P I may  observe  that  the  soil  is  sandy 
with  a sub-soil  of  chalk ; so  there  is  no  lack  of  drainage.  The  situation  open 
to  north  and  west.  Bum's  Eye  Maple. 

Old  Charlton. 

[The  variegated  Acer  negundo  is  hardy  in  the  most  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term,  yet  in  certain  positions  and  climates  it  may  bo  susceptible  of 
injury  by  frost.  In  a country  where  hollies,  pinuses,  cedars,  bays,  laurels, 
and  araucarias  arc  sometimes  destroyed  by  frost,  wo  may  expect  any  varie- 
gated-leaved tree  to  suffer  occasionally.  Wo  can  point  to  one  fine  standard  of 
this  variety  which  for  seven  years  has  stood  all  the  assaults  of  hard  weather, 
on  a spot  whero  deodaras  have  been  twice  nearly  destroyed,  and  whero  last 
winter  a fine  tree  of  Abies  morinda,  standing  within  a fow  yards  only  of  the 
acer,  was  killed  root  and  branch.  Ilavo  any  of  our  readers  anywhere  found 
this  tree  other  than  hardy  P] 

T.  R. — Chate’s  book  on  Cannas  is  published  by  E.  Donnaud,  9,  Hue 
Casetto,  Paris ; the  price  ljfr.  The  subject  you  refer  to  will  have  attention 
in  due  time ; the  writer  to  whom  you  refer  is  not  now  in  this  country. 

Messrs.  Ran-  and  Sugden. — The  cucumber  is  a hnndsomo  white-spinod 
variety,  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  the  flesh  linoly  textured.  The  sample  sent 
measured  exactly  25  inches,  exceedingly  idiort  in  the  neck,  quite  regular  in 
diameter  throughout ; a finer  fruit  could  not  bo  desired. 

Messrs.  Dillistone  and  JVoodthorpc. — The  herbaceous  Lobelia  is  a noblo 
spike  of  brilliant  scarlet-crimson  flowers  ; the  petals  wider  than  the  average 
of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  stein  is  a deop  purple  colour,  and 
the  loaves  a bronzy  tone  of  dark  green.  Decidedly  an  acquisition,  and 
well  adapted  to  revive  a tasto  for  (his  easily-grown  and  effective  race  of 
garden  flowers. 
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C.  IV. — What  they  say  about  the  authority  you  quote  may  servo  for  the 
moment  somo  trade  purpose,  but  it  raises  the  question  about  amateur  versus 
practical ; and  it  may  happen  sometimes  that  the  first  is  the  best  practical  of 
the  two.  Wc  should  like  to  communicate  with  you  on  this  subject  privately, 
and  with  a view  to  gratify  your  desire.  If  the  proposal  suits  you,  send 
your  name  and  address.  The  general  question  shall  have  attention  soon. 

Propagating  Variegated  Arabis. — Short  and  Sweet.— Now  is  the  best  time 
in  the  whole  year  to  propagate  all  kinds  of  dwarf  tufted  herbaceous  plants 
that  may  be  parted  at  the  roots,  such  as  arabis,  polyanthus,  primroses,  &c. 
Take  them  up,  divide  into  as  many  pieces  or  tufts  as  can  be  conveniently 
done,  with  a bit  of  root  to  each,  and  plant  again.  On  all  comparatively  dry 
soils,  in  nearly  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  variegated  arabis  is  quite 
hardy,  and  never  need  be  wintered  under  glass  at  all.  But  in  some  damp 
soils,  especially  in  humid  valleys,  it  is  apt  to  die  off  in  winter.  In  such  a 
case,  the  best  way  to  increase  the  stock  would  be  to  take  up  the  plant  at 
once,  divide  freely,  and  plant  the  pieces  pretty  thick  in  pots  or  boxes,  with 
plenty  of  drainage  and  poor  sandy  soil,  and  winter  in  frames,  pits,  or  airy 
greenhouses,  giving  very  little  water  all  through  the  winter.  Very  much 
of  this  plant  is  propagated  at  nurseries  in  a brisk  heat  in  spring,  when  the 
little  tufts  may  be  seen  rooting  and  flowering  at  the  same  time,  and  every 
mite  with  a bit  of  stem  and  a tuft  of  leaves  soon  makes  a plant  in  a soil  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  sand,  and  with  a very  small  allowance  of  water. 
But  the  easiest  method  is  to  do  it  now,  as  the  tufts  will  make  new  roots  long 
before  frosty  weather  occurs.  Hundreds  of  hardy  plants  of  the  borders 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  where  the  roots  cannot  be  parted, 
cuttings  will  do  as  well. 

Roses  out  of  Health. — Bose  Lover. — From  the  size  of  the  leaves,  we 
conclude  that  your  soil  is  good,  and  that  you  are  in  a fair  way  to  do  well 
with  roses.  The  sample  of  leaves  sent  is  almost  entirely  eaten  up  by  an 
insect  pest,  the  thrip  ( Thrips  adonidum ),  a small  insect  with  dirty  white 
wings  and  rust-coloured  body.  This  insect  attacks  plants  out  of  doors  only 
during  hot  dry  weather,  and  the  best  preventive  against  it  is  water  in  some 
form  or  other.  The  free  use  of  the  garden  engine  or  a “Niagara”  hand- 
pump  as  soon  as  dry  weather  sets  in,  with  occasional  liberal  waterings  of 
the  roses  at  the  roots  (the  more  needful,  possibly,  as  yours  is  a limestone 
soil),  would  probably  prevent  this  pest  making  any  hpad-way.  Water  is 
the  more  needful  in  this  case,  too,  to  wash  off  the  black  deposit  which  the 
thrip  makes,  and  with  which  the  leaves  sent  are  thickly  covered.  Should 
the  thrip  ever  again  get  ahead  of  you,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  wetting  01 
the  leaves  by  the  water  engine,  try  Scotch  snuff,  powdered  by  means  of  a 
dredger  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  This  is  a tedious  but  effectual 
process,  as  the  thrip  cannot  feed  where  the  snuff  adheres.  Equally  simple 
and  effective,  and  costing  less  time  in  use,  is  the  “ Aphis  wash”  of  the  City 
Soap  Company.  This  has  to  be  diluted  with  water,  and  applied  either  by 
dipping  the  shoots  in  the  solution,  or  by  means  of  the  syringe  ; we  prefer  to 
dip,  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 


CATALOGUES. 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross. — Select  List  of  Hyacinths,  Early 
Tulips,  §c.  On  the  usual  plan  and  in  the  lists  of  hyacinths  comprising 
several  important  novelties. 

Smith  and  Simons,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. — Dutch  Root  List, 
1867.  This  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  lists  of  hyacinths,  tulips, 
crocuses,  &c.,  a capital  selection  of  gladioli. 


Correjsponfcente* 

1 

Aerial  Boots  on  a Geranium. — Perhaps  the  enclosed  may  interest 
somo  of  your  readers.  I have  a geranium  (Bose  Bendatler)  which  threw  a 
side  shoot  from  the  main  stem,  which,  apparently  not  getting  sufficient  to 


live  on,  determined  to  seek  for  itself  (what  a glorious  lesson  for  a young 
beginner!)  in  the  following  manner.  If  the  above  is  a common  occurrence, 
of  course  you  will  not  lose  any  time  about  it,  but  commit  it  to  the  wasto 
basket.  J.  P. 

[Not  at  all  common.] 


A Vegetable  Poem. — A poetical  young  gardonor,  somewhero  in  tho 
South,  while  despondent  from  the  effects  of  tlio  late  unseasonable  weather, 
gets  off  the  following  mellifluous  strains  : — 

Onion  pardon  bed  reclining, 

Beets  a youth  his  aching  head  ; 

“ Cauliflowers  lo  ! woods  ooufront  mo ; 

Lettuce  hence,’*  ho  sadly  said. 

“ Carrots  out  tho  stoutost  manhood, 
roan  my  weary  soul  doth  need ; 

Bean  O!  strifo  for  me  hereafter, 

Klso  my  art  will  go  to  seed.” 

Pronounced  thus  : — 

On  yon  garden  bed  reclining, 

Beats  a youth  his  Rolling  head  ; 

" Cull  I flowers,  low  woods  confront  me; 

Lot  ushouco,”  ho  sadly  said. 

11  Caro  rots  out  tho  stoutest  manhood, 

Poaoo  my  weary  soul  doth  need  ; 

Bo  no  strifo  for  mo  horoafter, 

Else  my  heart,  will  go  to  soed.” 


The  Gardener  s Magazine, 
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The  Cordon  system  of  trainino  fruit-trees  is  at  once  tlio 
most  artistic  in  appearance  and  tlio  most  certainly  fruitful  of 
any  method  known,  when  it  is  carried  out  in  its  integrity. 
One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  the  trees  assumo  any  form 
desired  by  the  cultivator,  quito  covering,  by  the  most  severe 
symmetry,  a breadth  of  wall,  or  trellis,  forming,  if  noodful, 
single  lines  dotted  with  tufts  of  loaves  and  fruits  whon  trained 
on  wires,  or  presenting  goblet-shapod  trees  in  the  open 
quarters,  the  form  of  the  goblet  being  indicated  by  a sories  of 
rods  beset  with  leaves  and  fruit,  without  a single  side  branch 
or  lateral.  This  system  is  very  much  practised  in  France, 
where,  indeed,  every  possible]  system  of  training  fruit-trees  is 
carried  to  the  utmost  possible  perfection ; and  it  has  been 
much  recommended  of  late  for  adoption  in  English  gardens, 
the  advocates  of  its  adoption  averring  that  the  deficiencies  of 
our  home  supplies  of  fruit  may  be  amended  by  the  practice  of 
the  cordon  system.  Many  of  our  readers  have  asked  for  some 
information  on  the  cordon  system  and  its  claims  to  the  favour 
of  English  fruit-growers,  and  we  gladly  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  of  offering  a few  general  observations,  premising 
that  very  much  more  may  be  said  upon  the  subject  than  we 
have  any  idea  of  saying  now.  What  is  a cordon  ? It  is  in 
this  connexion  a tree  trained  so  that  its  branches  shall  bear 


oxamples  of  simplo  cordon  peach-trees,  with  the  mode  of 
filling  up  at  each  end,  to  occupy  profitably  the  whole  space 
of  the  wall.  In  the  case  of  the  peach,  a succession  of 
fruit-branches  is  kept  up  to  replace  those  that  have  fruited  by 
a process  analagous  to  the  long-rod  system  of  grape-growing, 
but  which  has  the  advantage  of  greater  certainty. 

The  question  arises,  Shall  we  encourage  the  cordon  system 
in  English  gardens  ? It  is  not  without  deliberation  that  we 
answer  “ No.”  There  are  many  things  that  are  good  in 
Franco  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  us  to  imitate.  Undoubtedly 
the  cordon  system  is  sound,  and  when  fairly  carried  out 
satisfactory.  There  are  miles  of  good  walls  in  this  country  on 
which  cordon  trees  might  be  trained  with  advantage.  Never- 
theless, we  feel  satisfied  that  this  system  will  never  become 
popular  in  this  country,  and,  moreover,  we  venture  to  say  that 
it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  press  it  over-earnestly  upon  the 
attention  of  English  cultivators,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  many 
instances  it  must  lead  to  disappointment.  There  is  one  good 
reason  for  objecting  to  it  here,  that  our  autumns  are  not 
ordinarily  of  a sufficiently  decisive  character,  and,  as  a rule, 
are  too  moist  and  too  cold  for  it.  A tree  that  has  had  a series 
of  checks  all  the  summer  will  be,  even  if  pinching  be  dis- 
continued at  the  proper  time,  in  a soft  condition,  and  inclined 
to  grow  when  it  should  be  inclined  to  rest.  The  system  of 
“long-pruning,”  described  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of 
October  14,  1865,  is  far  more  likely  to  result  in  a plentiful  pro- 
duction of  fruit  in  a precarious  climate  than  any  kind  of  pinch- 
ing ; and,  at  all  events,  if  we  cannot  make  pretty  sure  of  good 


some  resemblance  to  a knotted  rope.  Two  things  amongst 
many  are  essential  to  the  production  of  a cordon — a free  growth 
of  the  shoot  or  rod  to  augment  its  length  as  needful,  and  a 
constant  pinching  in  of  all  side  branches,  so  as  to  convert  them 
into  short  fruit-spurs.  The  most  favoiuite  form  of  cordon  is 
the  one  represented  in  the  annexed  figures.  This  is  called  the 
“ oblique  cordon,”  and  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  fruit  that 
can  be  grown  on  a wall,  but  is  most  especially  adapted  for 
peaches  and  pears.  In  forming  such  cordons  the  young  trees 
are  planted  about  throe  feet  apart,  and  are  from  the  first  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  60°.  They  are  cut  down  to  within  two 
or  three  buds  of  the  base,  and  the  shoots  from  these  buds  are 
trained  as  required,  and  encouraged  to  attain  the  utmost 
length.  No  lateral  shoots  are  allowed  ; to  prevent  them,  dis- 
budding, green  pruning,  and  pinching  are  regularly  performed, 
and  if  the  wood  ripens  well  in  the  autumn  clusters  of  fruit- 
buds  are  formed  the  whole  length,  or  greater  part  of  the 
whole  length,  of  the  rod.  At  the  next  pruning  about  a third 
of  the  length  of  every  rod  is  cut  away,  and  again  the  terminal 
bud  is  encouraged  to  grow  freely.  Thus  the  wall  or  trellis  is 
quickly  covered  with  fruitful  wood,  and  every  fruit  is  in  its 
proper  place,  every  leaf  is  developed  according  to  system. 
The  trees  are  brought  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
cultivator,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be,  in  more  than  an 
ordinary  sense,  of  the  term,  the  creations  of  his  own  mind.  In 
figure  1 we  have  the  winter  aspect  of  a series  of  oblique 
cordon  pears.  A tree  at  each  end  is  shown  with  several 
branches  to  indicate  the  mode  of  filling  up  the  angles  of  walls 
devoted  to  trees  of  this  kind.  The  two  trees  in  the  centre  are 
kept  to  two  rods  each,  being  grafted  low,  and  in  the  first 
instance  closely  cut  back  for  the  purpose.  In  figure  2 we  have 
No.  125,  New  Series. — Yol.  X. 


ripening  weather  for  the  much  pinched,  pruned,  and  disbudded 
tree,  it  is  preferable  to  allow  it  to  grow  freely  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  with  a view  to  affording  it  a long  term  for 
maturation  of  the  season’s  growth.  This  climate  is  certainly 
not  well  adapted  for  cordon  training  of  fruit-trees,  and  we 
advise  such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
articles  in  advocacy  of  the  system  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  Times , to  enter  upon  the  experiment  with  caution,  and 
not  to  invest  in  it  to  any  great  extent  until  they  have  acquired 
some  experience. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  this  system  is  never  likely 
to  gain  favour  here.  There  are  very  few  Englishmen  to  be 
found  who  will  follow  with  mechanical  and  unwearied  per- 
tinacity the  tedious  operations  necessary  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. A French  amateur  will  bestow  as  much  time  daily  on 
one  tree  as  would  suffice  an  English  amateur  to  take  moderate 
care  of  fifty.  We  appeal  to  our  Gallic  as  to  our  English  readers, 
that  this  is  the  case;  we  have  not  the  patience,  the  delicacy 
of  manipulation,  the  love  of  minutiae  of  our  neighbours. 
Here  and  there,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  we  may  find  a 
few  clergymen,  retired  military  and  naval  officers,  and  other 
gentlemen  who  live  at  home  at  ease,  for  whom  the  cordon  system 
may  have  many  attractions ; but  the  thousands  of  busy  men 
who  turn  to  their  gardens  for  recreation  in  the  intervals  of 
commercial  hurry  and  anxiety,  would  soon  be  sickened  by  the 
exigeant  demands  of  cordon  trees,  if  they  once  began  their 
cultivation,  and  our  advice  to  all  such  is,  Do  not  begin  ; leave 
our  brave  allies  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  fancy  work,  and  be 
assured  that  though  they  succeed  in  it,  nine-tenths  of  all 
English  practitioners  would  fail. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  was  un- 
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intelligiblo  in  the  Times  discussion,  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott,  who  knows 
as  much  about  practical  fruit-growing  as  any  other  amateur 
in  the  country,  has  directed  attention  to  the  superior  claims  of 
dwarf  pyramid  and  bush  fruit-troes  for  English  gardens,  a 
subject  on  which  wo  have  expressed  ourselves  so  freely  and 
frequently  that  we  have  nothing  more  now  |to  say  than  to 
express  our  belief  that  grafting  low  down,  and  as  near  to  the 
roots  as  possible,  and  subsequent  periodical  lifting  and  careful 
root-pruning  will  promote  early  fruitfulness  with  free  stocks, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  not  so  much  need  for  the  quince, 
the  doucin,  and  the  malialeb  stocks,  as  many  have  been  led 
to  believe  by  a superfluity  of  persuasions.  Whatever  tends  to 
promote  an  increased  production  of  wholesome  fruits  in 
English  gardens  is  to  bo  accepted  with  gladness  by  wise  men, 
and  a discussion  about  first  principles  now  and  then  may  be 
good.  But  what  we  have  heard  respecting  the  cordon  system 
lately  has  inclined  us  the  more  strongly  to  reject  it,  except 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances  as  we  have  suggested  as 
favourable  for  its  adoption  and  final  success. 


The  minor  daily  papers  are  imitating  the  leading  journal  in  getting  up  dis- 
cussions on  rural  affairs.  The  Daily  Teleyraph  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  the 
walnut-tree  produces  valuable  timber,  and  occasionally  large  supplies  of  mar- 
ketable fruit,  and  suggests  the  planting  of  orchard-trees  in  hedge-rows  every- 
where. It  would  he  very  nice,  no  doubt,  to  inhale  the  perfume  which  would 
fill  a country  lane  for  hours  after  a wain  had  passed  and  brushed  against  the 
leaves  of  the  walnut-trees,  and  agreeable  to  reflect  upon  the  price  of  the  ripe 
nuts  coming  down  from  its  present  average  of  a shilling  to  a penny  for  ten. 
But  would  there  not  he  considerable  risk  of  the  village  boys  forsaking  black- 
berries to  climb  for  walnuts,  and  the  occasional  and  accidental  tearing  down 
of  branches  for  the  fruit?  The  fact  is,  any  better  fruit  than  crabs  and  black- 
berries in  English  hedge-rows  would  do  incalculable  mischief,  and  whoever 
knows  anything  at  all  of  the  country  would  deplore  seeing  fruit-trees  of  any 
value  planted  there  at  present. 


WORKING  MEN’S  FLOWER  SHOW,  STRATFORD. 

The  exhibition  held  by  the  working  men  of  Stratford  last  year  having 
proved  eminently  successful,  the  committee  of  the  Working  Men’s  Hall 
determined  to  venture  on  another,  with  a view  of  stirring  up  the  floral 
enthusiasm  of  the  working  men  of  the  district,  and  at  the  same  time  possibly 
realizing  some  profit  by  the  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  the  building  fund. 
The  exhibition  took  place  at  the  hall  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  11th 
and  l‘2th  inst.  Plants  were  contributed  scantily,  but  there  was  an  abundance 
of  fruits  and  cut  flowers.  Strange  to  say,  dahlias  were  scarce.  Some  good 
groups  of  plants  were  put  up  by  Mr.  J.  Harbott,  of  Chapel  Street.  Another 
and  very  fine  group  of  plants  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bunney,  nurserymen, 
of  Stratford.  In  this  group  we  noticed  fine  examples  of  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
A.  trapeziforme,  Cycas  revoluta,  several  Caladiums,  a collection  of  Amaryllis 
in  bloom,  several  Yuccas,  &c.,  &c.  The  first  prize  for  a collection  of  plants 
in  the  competitive  classes  was  awarded  to  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Marsden).  In  this  group  there  were  beautiful  specimens  of  Begonias, 
Ferns,  Dracaenas,  and  other  effective  subjects.  Second,  J.  Evans,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Edwards).  In  this  collection  some  fine  plants  of  Haresfoot 
fern,  Davallia  canariensis,  growing  on  blocks  of  mulberry-tree  wood.  First 
for  plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  Shipman,  of  West  Ham.  No  second  prize  awarded. 
Third,  Mr.  Shippett,  of  West  Ham.  Twelve  verbenas,  first,  S.  Seadbrook,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Pool).  From  the  same  the  best  French  and  German  Asters. 
Air.  Sliipman  presented  a pretty  group  of  pompon  Dahlias.  Air.  D.  Western 
and  Air.  J.  Harbott  contributed  the  best  miscellaneous  plants.  Good 
Fuchsias  from  Mr.  Wheeler,  florist,  Mr.  T.  Norton,  and  S.  Seadbrook,  Esq. 
An  interesting  novelty  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  J. 
Evans,  Esq.  ; this  was  a union  fuchsia  with  a straight  stem,  on  which  were 
grafted  three  different  varieties,  namely,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  the  grafts  being  about  a foot  apart.  The 
whole  plant  was  well  in  flower,  and  was  highly  commended  as  a novelty. 

Fruits  were  plentiful,  and  the  collections  shown  by  amateurs  were  highly 
creditable  to  them.  The  best  general  collection  came  from  Mr.  Winter, 
nurseryman,  of  West  Ham;  second,  Mr.  Hicks,  gardener  to  — Loughton, 
Esq.  ; third,  Air.  Shipman.  In  these  collections  there  were  good  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  &c.  Grapes  and  gourds  were  admirably  shown  by  J.  Evans, 
Esq.,  S.  Seadbrook,  Esq.,  and  — Wagner,  Esq.  Mr.  Evans  contributed  two 
brace  of  Stratford  Hero  cucumber  ; they  were  large  and  coarse. 


TOWER  HAMLETS  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  “ Royal  Victor,” 
Old  Ford  Road,  on  the  9th  and  10th  ult.  Dahlias  and  asters  were  abundant 
and  fine,  and  many  miscellaneous  subjects  of  high  character  were  brought 
forward.  In  the  open  class  for  cut  blooms  of  asters,  a silver  cup  was  offered 
in  addition  to  other  prizes.  The  cup  was  won  by  Air.  J.  Fenn ; second, 
Mr.  Cappus;  third,  Air.  F.  Smith;  fourth,  Mr.  Draeoy.  In  tho  class  for 
12  cut  blooms  of  asters  there  was  a capital  display;  the  names  of  the  win- 
ners and  the  order  in  which  they  were  placed  were  as  follows  : Messrs.  J. 
Fenn,  Cappus,  Cousins,  Viles,  Bangs,  It.  Fisher,  Ball.  In  the  class  for  12 
dahlias,  first,  Mr.  J.  Fenn,  with  Lord  Derby,  Scarlet  Gem,  Miss  Roberts, 
and  others  ; second,  Mr.  Walker,  sen.,  with  a very  fine  lot  for  a second  place  ; 
third,  Mr.  T.  Walker;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Walkor,  jun.  ; fifth,  Mr.  Viles  ; sixth, 
Mr.  Troadall ; seventh,  Mr.  R.  Fisher;  eighth,  Mr.  Cormick.  In  tho  class 
for  0 tho  flowers  were  more  uniformly  good  than  in  tho  foregoing;  tho  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  were  Alcssrs.  J.  Fenn,  R.  Fisher,  AValkor,  jun.,  T.  Walker, 
Ball,  Cormick. 

Collections  of  plants  were  contributed  by  sovoral  persons.  Air.  Cappus 
took  a first  place  for  a collection  of  100,  comprising  examples  of  cactus, 
aloes,  yuccas,  sedums,  &c. ; second,  Mr.  Viles ; third,  Mr.  Warren;  fourth, 
•”r-  ^ *'n0  c°U°ction,  not  for  competition,  was  presented  by 

Mr.  Bayntcr.  Mr.  f'appus  took  first  place  agnin  in  the  class  for  tlirco  mis- 
<1 'Inneons:  in  this  group  wore  beautiful  examples  of  Aloe  frutoscons  and 


Opuntia  leucotriche;  second,  Mr.  Spillman;  third,  Mr.  Viles ; fourth, 
Mr.  J.  Fenn.  The  best  fuchsias  of  any  age  came  from  Mr.  Spillman; 
second,  Air.  Ball.  Spring-struck  fuchsias  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Fenn 
and  Mr.  Viles.  These  were  all  admirably  bloomed.  There  was  a spirited 
competition  in  designs  for  gardens,  and  Mr.  J.  Hall  carried  off  the  silver  cup 
for  a very  tasteful  work,  comprising  a geometric  garden  and  fountain  very 
neatly  finished;  second,  Mr.  Spillman;  third,  Mr.  T.  Walker;  fourth, 
Mr.  Ball.  A splendid  lot  of  fine  foliaged  plants  were  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  Prestoe,  of  Victoria  Park,  which  added  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the 
exhibition. 

A generous  and  laudable  step  was  taken  by  the  committee  to  render  the 
exhibition  a means  of  enjoyment  to  a class  of  persons  not  overmuch  blessed 
with  recreations.  All  the  aged  men  and  women  of  Bethnal  Green  work- 
house  were  admitted  free  of  charge,  and  each  was  presented  with  a bunch  of 
flowers  and  a penny.  The  men  were  admitted  on  Alonday,  tho  women  on 
Tuesday ; the  total  number  being  298. 


MESSRS.  LANE  AND  SON’S  NURSERIES,  BERK- 
HAMSTEAD. 

When  we  speak  of  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son’s  “nurseries,”  we  use  the  plural 
number  with  some  degree  of  propriety,  for  the  operations  at  Berkhamstead 
extend  over  several  large  tracts  of  land,  and  things  elsewhere  grown  by 
hundreds  are  here  to  be  found  in  thousands,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  opera- 
tions is  of  princely  dimensions.  Should  the  term  “princely”  appear  im- 
proper, we  may  call  to  mind  that  “merchant  princes”  are  recognized  as 
such,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  therefore  why  we  should  not  speak  of 
nurserymen  princes,  and,  as  a corollary,  of  “princely”  nurseries.  The  ride 
of  twenty  miles  to  Berkhamstead  by  the  North-Western  Railway  is  about  as 
pretty  a trip  as  one  can  make  for  a small  change  out  of  dusty  London,  and  the 
scenery  of  Hertfordshire  is  always  pretty ; there  are  few  great  levels,  the 
chalk  constitutes  the  basis  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  country,  and 
wherever  we  find  chalk  we  have  healthful  breezes,  and  if  there  is  any  depth 
of  loam  upon  it,  the  country  is  sure  to  be  rich  and  green.  Indeed,  we  ex- 
pected something  of  a treat  in  another  way,  but  was  disappointed,  for  we 
remembered  at  starting  that  the  poet  Cowper  was  born  in  the  parsonage- 
house  at  Berkhamstead,  and  that  it  is  the  subject  of  an  allusion  in  his  ex- 
quisite lines,  “ On  the  receipt  of  my  mother’s  picture  ” : — 

’Tis  now  become  a history  little  known, 

That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 

Short-lived  possession  ! hut  the  record  fair. 

That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 

Still  outlives  many  a storm,  that  has  effaced 
A thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 

That  thou  miihtst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid  ; 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I left  my  home. 

The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thine  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed  : 

Ail  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 

Ne’er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes ; . . . . 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 

Perhaps  a frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 

Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

I thought  to  see  the  house,  perhaps  to  enter  it,  perhaps  to  touch  the  walls  of 
the  chamber  in  which  the  weakly  child,  born  alike  to  misery  and  to  fame, 
had  experienced  the  tenderness  of  parental  care  that  never  passed  from  his 
memory,  and  which  it  was  his  consolation  in  afterlife  to  make  the  theme  of  one 
of  the  most  tender,  truthful,  and  touching  of  domestic  poems  in  the  English 
language.  But,  no,  “time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course,”  and  the  noblest  land- 
marks and  the  most  sacred  shrines  are  swept  away  in  a torrent  that  com- 
mingles old  and  new,  good  and  bad,  and  hurries  all,  except  truth  and  virtue 
and  the  memory  of  good  deeds,  into  the  ocean  of  forgetfulness.  The  pas- 
toral house  has  been  rebuilt,  not  a scrap  of  the  original  edifice  remains ; 
nothing  that  can  truly  speak  of  Cowper  remains  on  the  spot,  except  the  old 
well  which  is  romantically  clad  with  ivy,  and  appears  a fitting  memorial 
of  the  poet  in  its  loneliness  and  simplicity,  and  a reminder  that  from  the  well 
of  truth  he  dipped  for  treasures  and  drew  them  forth  plentifully  for  the 
blessing  of  mankind.  Talking  of  this  matter  with  Mr.  Lane,  he  told  me  with 
a touch  of  humour  that  the  vicar  who  rebuilt  the  house  wished  to  move  the 
well,  in  order  to  have  it  nearer  to  the  domestic  offices,  but  found  the  task  im- 
practicable. But  Berkhamstead  is  just  the  sort  of  place  for  the  introduction 
of  a poet  to  the  world.  Few  such  have  been  born  in  great  cities.  The 
beautiful  hills  and  woods  around  are  visible  from  almost  every  window  in 
the  place.  The  town  itself  is  clean,  prosperous,  quiet,  and  in  no  respect  defi- 
cient of  public  spirit.  There  is  good  cheer  of  every  kind  and  mighty  strong  ale 
at  the  King’s  Arms,  and  for  those  who  love  al  fresco  delicacies,  the  fried  sau- 
sages sold  in  the  market  on  Saturday  night,  and  to  regale  on  which  the  farming 
men  come  into  the  town  in  companies,  may  bo  worth  consideration.  The  only 
reason  I abstained  from  tasting  them,  when  I had  a look  round  -with  Mr. 
Lane,  was  that  they  were  too  much  like  old  curl-papers,  and  I have  seen  old 
curl-papers  that  with  a little  simmering  in  hair-oil  would  possibly  turn  out  as 
nice-looking.  As  for  other  mutters,  the  church  is  a most  rcspoctablo 
structure  with  a heavy  Norman  tower,  and  in  tho  town  thoro  are  some  old 
houses  of  very  quaint  character,  dating  from  somewhero  about  tho  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  which,  except  for  their  picturesqueness,  would  as  well  bo 
obliterated  by  the  conquest  of  modern  improvements.  And  talking  of  im- 
provements, there  is  a tremendously  tall  house  hero,  a house  that  may  bo 
seen  from  all  the  hills  around,  and  is  more  conspicuous,  though  far  less  ngree- 
ablo  to  look  at,  than  the  church  itself.  It  is  a flat-faced,  fanciful,  red  brick 
affair,  a rectangular  Tower  of  Babel,  built  by  a thriving  pork  butchor  who 
aspires  to  be  noarer  heaven  than  anybody  clso  in  tho  place,  and  so  has  capped 
his  edifice  with  a miniaturo  parado  enclosed  in  fanciful  railings,  from  whence 
he  may  behold  the  stars  and  antedate  the  time  when  he  shall  wing  his  flight 
through  tho  midst  of  thorn.  So  much  for  Berkhamstead  for  tho  present;  if 
I should  livoto  write  its  history,  I shall  begin  by  saying,  “This  is  a plea- 
sant lit tlo  town  in  Hertfordshire,  whoroin  tho  stranger  may  find  much  to 
nmuso  him  during  a short  stay,  and  bo  alike  pleased  with  tho  civility  and 
intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  and  tho  capabilities  of  tho  best  hotol  to  make 
him  thoroughly  oomfortablo.” 

Mossrs.  Lane  and  Son’s  homo  nursery  may  bo  reached  in  about  live 
minutes  by  a slow  pedestrian  from  tho  railway  station.  It.  is  not  ot  groat 
extent,  yet  equal  in  that  rospoct  to  any  of  tho  largost  of  tho  nursories 
nearest  to  London,  and  it  is  interesting  to  a visitor  of  the  horticultural  stamp 
bocauso  hero  aro  all  tho  glass  houses  and  all  tho  choice  plants.  After 
traversing  a low  quarters  of  variegated  yews,  AYellingtonias,  Thuins,  and 
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other  useful  trees,  I mmlo  ray  way  to  I lie  range  of  vineries,  and  learnt  some- 
thing of  tho  secret  of  tho  great  fame  Messrs.  Lane  hnvo  acquired  and  long 
enjoyed  as  amongst  tho  most  successful  grapo-growors  in  tho  world.  Thoso 
vineries  extend  across  ono  end  of  the  homo  nursory  on  a very  gontlo  slopo  ; 
they  are  all  spacious  span-roofed  houses,  in  great  part  filled  with  young  pot 
vines  ready  for  planting  out  and  immediate  fruiting.  Thoro  must  ho  thou- 
sands of  fine  canes  of  all  the  best  sorts  known  ; not  a spot  to  ho  seen  on  a loaf 
anywhere,  tho  houses  all  kept  ns  cool  as  possible  with  abundant  ventilation, 
and  gront  care  taken  to  allow  abundance  of  light  for  tho  finishing  of  wood.  I 
shall  not  weary  tho  reader  with  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  housos  or  all  tho 
plants  I snw  ; hut  just  come  with  mo  into  tho  principal  fruiting  vinery,  which 
is  ono  of  tho  many  houses  that  constitute  this  range.  Tho  houso  is  120  foot  in 
length,  24  feet  wide,  and  111  feet  from  tho  sill  to  tho  ridgo.  Tho  vinos  aro 
all  planted  in  an  outsido  bordor  on  ono  sido  only,  and  aro  trained  up  to  tho 
ridgo  and  then  down  again  to  tho  other  sido.  There  aro  twenty-four  vinos 
in  all,  and  tho  bunchos  hanging  (many  had  boon  already  cut)  on  tho  day  of 
which  I mado  noto  thoroof  numbered  990.  Tho  Black  Hamburgh  is  tho 
leading  variety,  but  there  aro  a few  others,  such  as  Black  Prince,  Lady 
Downes,  Bowood  Muscat  (which  ripens  with  Hamburghs  horo),  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  and  Trebbiano.  Tho  vinos  aro  all  traiuod  on  the  single-rod  and 
close-spurring  system,  save  ono,  and  that  is  a Black  Hamburgh,  which  car- 
ries a red  of  its  own  and  a rod  oach  of  Bowood  Muscat  and  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh. In  this  particular  enso  of  “ extension,”  the  ono  sot  of  roots  supports 
twonty-ono  bunches  of  Bowood  and  eleven  of  Muscat  Hamburgh,  besides 
twenty  of  its  own  Black  Hamburghs,  a total  weight  of  about  100  lbs.  of 
grapes  on  threo  rods,  and  these  trained  as  close  as  will  allow  without  over- 
lapping of  the  leaves.  All  through  tho  house  the  grapes  arc  fine,  and  there 
arc  many  huge  exhibition  bunches  of  five  or  six  or  more  pounds  each ; the 
Muscats  aro  full  ripe  and  splendidly  finished  ; the  bunches  of  Black  Prince 
are  remarkable  for  their  colour  and  bloom,  and  the  perspective  is  as  charming 
as  can  bo  imagined  of  such  an  arcado  of  great  green  leaves  and  hanging 
grapes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  though  Muscats  ripen  here  perfectly, 
the  amount  of  firing  used  is  only  just  sufficient  to  give  a little  extra  help  to 
the  vines  in  May  ; thenceforward  King  Sol  is  the  stoker,  and  the  necessary 
heat  is  obtained  free  of  cost.  Nor  is  the  border  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is 
rather  narrow,  and  only  so  much  raised  above  the  level  as  results  from  the 
occasional  mulching  of  the  surface,  but  of  course  the  roots  go  beyond  it  into 
the  adjoining  nursery  quarters.  Moreover,  close  beside  the  doorway  of  one 
of  the  houses  in  this  range  is  a tank  for  dipping,  and  that  shows  the  state  of 
the  substratum,  proving  that  at  five  feet  from  the  surface  there  is  water. 

It  is  from  this  house,  as  a rule,  that  Messrs.  Lane  cut  all  their  exhibition 
bunches,  and  it  is  from  this  house,  too,  those  huge  pot  vines  are  brought  for 
the  embellishment  of  exhibitions  with  the  best  pot  vines  ever  shown.  I saw 
the  group  of  pot  vines  being  prepared  for  the  last  Crystal  Palace  exhibition ; 
there  was  a Buckland  Sweetwater  with  wood  as  thick  as  any  man’s  thumb, 
with  abundance  of  fresh  leaves  and  with  twenty-one  large  bunches  of  ripe  fruit; 
the  other  vines  in  this  group  were  a Foster’s  Seedling  covered  with  beautiful 
bunches,  a magnificent  Alicante  with  berries  and  bunches  large  enough  to 
cut  for  show,  and  a pair  of  Black  Hamburghs  with  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
three  bunches  each.  When  these  had  been  cleaned  up  and  were  stowed  in  the 
van  for  transit  to  Sydenham,  there  remained  many  more  such  in  the  house, 
and  a very  large  stock  indeed  of  vines  grown  and  trained  in  the  same  barrel 
style,  all  in  fit  condition  for  fruiting  next  year.  I was  told  that  of  the 
many  thousands  of  pot  vines  of  all  lands  and  sizes  I saw,  very  few  would  be 
left  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  that  a great  many  half  specimen  pot  vines 
were  sold,  such  as  required  only  one  season’s  good  management  in  the 
hands  of  the  purchaser  to  render  them  fit  for  exhibition.  The  pot  vines  are 
all  plunged  in  sawdust,  and  there  is  just  a plank  laid  down  for  a causeway 
through  them.  I had  a lot  of  the  pots  turned  over  out  of  the  holes,  and 
looked  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  of  the  vines  that  were  packed  for  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Not  one  had  been  allowed  to  root  through  ; the  crock  lay 
clean  and  close  over  the  centre  hole,  they  were  as  bond  fide  at  the  foundation 
as  they  were  splendid  in  the  superstructure  ; nothing  in  all  England  to  surpass 
them.  By  the  way,  it  would  be  good  fun  to  see  Mr.  Meredith  and  Messrs. 
Lane  show  pot  vines  in  the  same  class  somewhere  ; let  us  hope  for  it. 

From  the  vineries  I went  over  to  the  pits,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
to  see  the  pot  roses.  Here  I found  several  thousands  of  roses  of  all  sizes  and 
and  all  sorts,  from  little  bits  just  filling  small  pots  with  roots  to  half  speci- 
mens ready  for  forcing,  or  for  any  purpose  to  which  pot  roses  from  two  to 
five  feet  high  and  of  breadth  in  proportion  can  be  adapted.  All  their  own 
exhibition  roses  were  grouped  together  out  of  doors,  and  had  nearly  shaken  off 
their  leaves,  so  as  to  present  a rather  imattractive  spectacle  of  bare  sticks ; but  it 
was  agreeable  to  notice  that  they  had  made  a good  growth  this  season  in  spite 
of  much  travel  and  many  hardships.  Good  news  for  lovers  of  roses  and  a great 
blow  to  those  jackasses  in  the  trade  who  tell  my  readers  that  “own  roots” 
are  impossible.  Save  and  except  when  making  standards,  for  which  of  course 
briers  are  used,  Messrs.  Lane  have  given  up  all  the  various  stocks  that  have 
been  competing  for  favour  lately,  and  they  have  now  ready  for  sale  some  ten 
thousand  roses  on  their  own  roots , all  in  the  most  healthy  condition,  and  they 
can  be  selected  for  any  purpose,  some  being  large  and  well  hardened  bushes 
fit  for  planting  out  this  autumn,  others  neat  little  pot  plants  well  adapted  for 
shifting  on  to  flower  as  miniature  bushes  in  the  greenhouse  early  in  the  spring. 
I have  just  heard  that  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  have  ten  thousand 
own-root  roses  to  offer  this  season.  So  my  doctrine  will  prevail  at  last,  and 
those  miserable  pretenders  who  think  because  they  are  in  the  trade  that  they 
are  “practical”  men,  and  upon  the  strength  of  that  “ shibboleth  ” have  taken 
pains  to  traduce  me  for  my  long  and  constant  advocacy  of  own  roots, — those 
miserable  pretenders  will  go  to  the  wall,  and  meet  the  fate  they  deserve  for 
attempting  to  stop  the  march  of  science  by  putting  their  little  shops  in  the 
way.  If  the  opposition  to  my  doctrine  had  continued  much  longer,  I would 
myself  have  raised  a million  own-root  roses,  and  have  offered  them  to  a few 
of  the  principal  houses,  in  refutation  of  the  detractors  whose  ignorance  has 
made  them  vicious.  But  I am  relieved  of  that  task  by  the  spirit  of  the  two 
largest  rose-growers  in  the  country,  and  now  all  England  may  put  the 
matter  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

The  day  following  my  exploration  of  the  home  nursery,  Mr.  Lane  drove 
me  to  the  nursery  on  the  common,  where  Mr.  Henry  Lane  is  the  resident 
manager.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three  nurseries  belonging  to  the 
firm,  as  it  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  choicest  conifers,  and  all  the  great  spe- 
cimen trees  are  here.  Rarely  have  I seen  such  a display  of  Araucarias  ; they 
were  quite  a reminder  of  Bicton.  Besides  these,  there  are  immense  stocks  of  Picea 
nobilis  and  P.  Nordmanniana,  ’Wellingtonias,  yews,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. Moreover,  there  are  good  stocks  of  every  coniferous  tree  that  is  of  the 
slightest  use  in  gardens.  I was  particularly  interested  here  in  the  rhodo- 
dendrons and  the  kalmias,  which  are  grown  in  the  staple  without  peat,  and 
cannot  be  beaten  in  respect  of  health  and  vigour  by  peat-grown  plants  any- 
where. The  loam  of  the  common  is  of  a soft  silky  texture,  very  deep,  very 


strong,  docidcdly  dry,  as  it  lies  over  a bed  of  gravel.  Tho  Araucarias  and 
other  robust-habited  conifers  make  very  stout  wood  and  largo  deep  green 
lonvos  in  this  soil,  which  proves  it  to  be  fertile,  and  whatever  is  taken  out 
of  it  has  an  abundanco  of  fibrous  roots.  1 do  not  think  it  equal  to  the  mellow 
hazelly  loam  wo  obtain  from  Wunstend,  but  neither  is  it  desirable  for 
nursery  purposos  that  tho  soil  should  bo  so  rich  as  is  commonly  found  in 
gardons.  Troos  transferred  to  a good  soil  from  a comparatively  poor  one  make 
a more  satisfactory  progress  than  trees  taken  from  a rich  to  a poor  soil  ; and 
therefore  tho  most  fertile  spot  should  never  bo  selected  for  a nursery,  though 
it  is  to  tho  interest  of  the  nurseryman  to  obtain  as  rapid  a growth  a i possible 
of  whatever  he  commits  to  tho  ground.  Wherovor  a pulverulent  stony  or 
sandy  loam  is  met  with — a loam  that  may  ho  erushod  between  tho  fingers 
when  damp  without  soiling  them,  or,  at  tho  most,  leaving  only  a slight  tawny 
stain — American  shrubs  may  undoubtedly  bo  grown  without  the  aid  of  peat; 
but  on  tho  sticky  black  soils,  or  tho  adhesivo  brown  loams  and  clays  found  in 
many  of  tho  best  gardens,  thoso  plants  will  not  last  long.  The  only  safe 
way  to  doal  with  them  is  to  excavate  and  remove  the  soil  to  a depth  of  two 
foot  at  least,  and  in  its  place  lay  down  good  peat  or  silky  loam,  or  a mixture 
of  top-slicings  of  turf  from  a common  with  sharp  siliceous  grit,  such  as 
tho  drift  from  a gravel  road. 

My  next  day’s  rustication  comprised  a visit  to  "Wiggington.  Here  is 
another  great  nursery,  the  management  of  which  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Lane.  Here  the  soil  is  decidedly  poor  and  of  a gravelly 
texture,  but  tho  trees  aro  remarkably  healthy,  and  many  kinds  of  conifers 
do  well  here,  particularly  Junipers,  of  which  there  is  a vast  collection  of  all 
tho  best  kinds  known.  This  ground  also  suits  hollies  well,  and  there  are 

thousands  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  In  the  hedge-rows  round  about 

Wiggington  are  very  many  hollies  of  great  size,  many  of  them  twenty  feet 
high  and  as  much  through  ; they  are  huge  bushes  of  a lustrous  deep  green 
colour,  and  the  leaves  are  prickly  and  smooth  in  patches  all  over  them, 
so  that  twigs  bearing  smooth  leaves  only  and  twigs  bearing  prickly 
leaves  only  can  be  cut  from  almost  any  part  of  them.  But  in  some  places 
prickly  and  smooth  leaves  grow  on  the  same  twigs,  and  the  grades  of 
transition  from  one  form  to  the  other  can  be  traced  minutely.  There  are 
57,000  fruit-trees  here  fit  for  sale,  and  they  are  trained  and  pruned 
in  every  conceivable  manner.  As  to  conscientious  modes  of  doing 

things,  I learnt  here  that  it  may  be  carried  a trifle  too  far.  On 

going  through  a great  quarter  of  pyramid  pears,  I found  the  walks 
obstructed  by  great  heaps  of  dead  trees,  and  was  told  that  these  were 
thrown  out  because  they  could  not  be  formed  into  symmetrical  pyramids  ; 
many  a poor  man  would  be  glad  of  such  trees  at  a few  shillings  each, 
and  I saw  as  many  lying  about  as  would  fetch  twenty  pounds  if  sold  extra 
cheap,  because  they  had  refused  to  make  a few  shoots  exactly  where  re- 
quired for  perfect  pyramids.  However,  I did  not  go  there  to  play  the 
censor,  but  to  pick  up  a few  matters  of  interest  and  usefulness  for  our 
readers,  so  I will  direct  attention  to  a few  more  agreeable  subjects. 

The  Lanes  are  stubborn  advocates  of  free  stocks  for  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees. 
They  abhor  the  paradise  stock  for  apples,  the  quince  stock  for  pears,  and  the 
mahaleb  stock  for  cherries.  They  say  that  starving  stocks  promote  early 
fruitfulness  at  the  expense  of  health  and  longevity  ; and  being  desirous  that 
trees  purchased  of  them  shall  be  ever  a credit  to  them,  they  proceed  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  in  every  tree  they  grow  for  sale,  and  are  content  to  lose  the 
applause  which  may  be  secured  by  selling  dwarfed  trees  precociously  fruit- 
ful. Another  point  in  the  practice  here  that  deserves  remark  is  that  what- 
ever can  be  grown  on  own  roots  is  so  grown ; in  other  words,  grafting  is 
resorted  to  only  when  it  is  found  to  be  the  best  mode.  Thus  the  new 
Japanese  shrubs,  which  elsewhere  are  in  almost  every  case  grafted,  are  here 
grown  largely  on  their  own  roots ; a most  decided  advantage  to  the  ultimate 
possessors  of  them.  I shall  now  make  note  of  a few  special  subjects  that  are 
likely  to  interest  our  readers. 

Conifers  in  Crates. — A number  of  tbe  best  specimen  Wellingtonias  and 
other  large  trees  are  grown  in  crates,  to  facilitate  lifting  them  with  good 
balls  of  earth,  so  that  when  transplanted  they  shall  produce  an  effect  at  once, 
without  the  risk  of  their  being  brown  and  bare  for  two  or  three  seasons. 
These  crates  are  made  of  rough  rods  braced  round  with  galvanized  wire ; 
the  trees  root  within  and  beyond  them,  so  that  there  is  none  of  the  cramping 
that  results  from  pot  culture,  and  when  they  are  taken  up  the  whole  ball 
and  roots  within  the  crate  are  preserved  intact,  and  in  the  subsequent  plant- 
ing all  that  is  necessary  is  to  lower  the  tree  into  its  place,  and  then,  after 
loosing  the  wires,  the  wooden  bars  of  the  cage  or  crate  can  be  removed, 
and  the  earth  filled  in  to  the  ball. 

Cryptomeria  elegans  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  trees  in  the  nursery, 
but  at  present  scarce  and  costly.  The  growth  is  naturally  pyramidal,  and 
in  the  style  of  a dense  glaucous  juniper.  The  tree  is  covered  all  over  with 
blotches  of  dull  red  where  the  points  of  the  young  growth  are ; by  this  sign, 
irrespective  of  others,  it  becomes  a very  distinctive  feature  in  a plantation. 

Cryptomeria  Lobbii. — This  is  a pretty  plume-like  tree  of  a fine  glaucous 
hue,  worth  a place  anywhere  in  a garden.  C.  Japonica  is  scarcely  grown 
here ; it  is  almost  universally  a failure. 

Koelreuteria  paniculata. — A beautiful  example  of  this  handsome 
garden  tree  growing  on  a wall  at  the  home  nursery.  It  was  richly  adorned 
with  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  two  or  more  feet  in  length.  Pity  it  is  not 
better  known,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  trees  both  in  leafage  and 
flowers,  ever  introduced  to  our  gardens.  For  good  figures  of  it  see  Gardener's 
Magazine , 1865,  pp.  348,  349. 

Castanea  chrysophylla. — This  is  a charming  miniature  species  of  ches- 
nut,  with  glossy  myrtle-like  leaves  and  small  fruit  that  resemble  the  galls 
of  the  cynips  found  at  this  time  of  year  on  the  wild-rose  trees.  It  is  of  close 
twiggy  habit ; a very  desirable  tree  for  choice  collections. 

Cupressus  Lawsonlana  compacta. — A very  compact  freely  branching 
variety,  of  which  many  thousands  are  grown ; it  is  no  doubt  the  best  form  of 
this  fine  tree  for  general  planting,  and  especially  for  lawns  and  shrubberies. 

Ligustrum  coriaceum. — This  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  the  privet 
tribe,  and  a fine  companion  to  the  dark  twisted-leaved  holly.  Large  quan- 
tities are  being  raised  on  their  own  roots ; hitherto,  with  this  exception,  I 
have  always  seen  it  grafted  on  the  common  privet. 

Cephalotaxus  drupacea. — This  is  here  called  Taxus  coriacea  ; it  is  a very 
peculiar  habited  yew  of  very  rigid  upright  growth,  and  dark  solemn  tint  of 
green.  The  leaves  are  stiff,  leathery,  and  slightly  curled,  and  average  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length.  One  of  the  finest  trees  possible  for  the  terrace  or  geo- 
metric garden. 

Duplex  Yews. — They  play  some  strange  freaks  here  in  grafting  various 
kinds  of  yews  upon  each  other.  There  is  a large  quarter  of  duplex  yews  of 
the  most  comical  kind  at  the  nursery  on  the  common.  They  are  Irish  yews 
of  about  6 feet  in  height ; on  the  top  of  each  a tuft  of  the  golden  Irish  or 
the  bright-coloured  elegantissima  is  grafted ; the  result  is  a tall  dark  column 
surmounted  with  a golden  brush.  They  dimly  remind  one  of  the  monument 
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on  Fish-Street  Hill,  tho  summit  of  which  is  crowned  with  a great  golden  flame, 
to  commemorate  tho  outbreak  upon  that  spot  of  the  Fire  of  London.  These 
might  indeed,  for  the  sako  of  distinction,  bo  called  “ monument  yews  ; ” and 
as  they  are  so  distinctive  and  curious,  they  would  bo  well  adapted  to  plnnt 
for  commemorative  purposes,  for  in  private  gardens  the  Wellingtonia  is 
scarcely  tho  proper  tree  for  tho  purpose,  because  of  the  likelihood  of  its  soon 
attaining  to  dimensions  which  might  render  its  removal  or  destruction  desir- 
able. 1 have  seen  several  mistakes  of  this  sort, — the  selection  of  a tree  for  a 
particular  spot  for  which  it  must  inevitably  become  in  time  as  dispropor- 
tionate as  a giant  in  a doll’s  house.  Another  kind  of  union  or  duplox  yew  is 
made  by  grafting  adpressa  upon  five  or  six  feet  standards  of  Irish  yews  and 
keeping  the  sterns  clothed  with  short  twigs,  like  a green  felt,  while  the  head 
spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a huge  table. 

Standard  Portugal  Laurels. — A number  of  these  on  stems  six  feet 
high  have  been  in  training  five-and-twenty  years,  and  for  a grand  terrace 
garden  are  now  in  perfection. 

Retinosvoras  are  plentiful  of  course,  and  they  have  all  the  species  and 
varieties  that  have  been  introduced.  They  are  all  hardy  at  Berkhamstead. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all  is  It.  pisifera  aurea,  which  is  richly 
coloured  and  extremely  elegant  in  proportions. 

A Bedding  Rose. — In  passing  through  the  rose  quarters  I was  struck 
with  the  brilliant  appearance  of  a mass  of  a well-known  China  rose,  Belle 
de  Florence,  which  was  smothered  with  flowers  of  the  liveliest  cherry-pink 
colour.  This  is  the  best  companion  in  the  bedding  way  I have  seen  for 
Cramoisie  superieure,  and  equal  to  it  in  its  profusion  of  flowers.  Fifty  of 
each  in  a pair  of  beds  would  be  very  acceptable  for  bold  masses  of  colour. 

Picea  nobilis  glauca. — This  variety  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  known 
coniferous  trees  is  intensely  glaucous  and  lustrous,  appearing  as  if  silvered 
and  burnished.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the  type,  and  has  a most  striking  ap- 
pearance amongst  the  darker  tones  of  colour  of  other  hardy  trees,  and  espe- 
cially so  if  grouped  with  other  conifers.  A finer  tree  for  a spacious  lawn 
cannot  be  ; every  lover  of  the  tribe  should  secure  it. 

Calluna  vulgaris  flore  pleno. — A great  bed  of  the  double-flowering 
ling  has  a most  delightful  appearance  at  this  season.  It  is  a most  beautiful 
shrub,  producing  long  spikes  of  very  double  rosy  pink  flowers,  exceedingly 
rich  as  compared  with  its  single-flowering  parent  of  the  wastes.  This  ling 
and  all  the  hardy  ericas  grow  freely  in  the  yellow  loam  of  the  common,  and 
have  a charming  appearance,  even  when  not  in  flower.  This  is  the  last  note 
I can  afford  space  for,  and  I close  my  book  regretfully ; for,  next  to  seeing 
places,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  pastimes  is  to  write  about  them. 

S.  H. 


THE  YON  THORIGKEIT  PALM. 

A Story  of  Adventures  and  Discoveries. 

The  town  of  Weisstadt,  in  Germany,  is  full  of  philosophers,  mathema- 
ticians, and  savants  of  all  kinds.  On  entering  the  place  the  traveller  is  at 
ODce  struck  by  the  physiognomies  of  the  inhabitants  : all  the  faces  are 
more  or  less  like  geometrical  figures. 

Herr  Dumtnkopf,  one  of  the  innumerable  professors  who  adorn  Weis- 
stadt, was  rich  though  learned  ; and,  nevertheless,  something  was  wanting 
to  complete  his  happiness.  Every  morning  when  he  rose  he  addressed  to 
himself  the  following  remark:  “Why  did  the  traveller  Bruce  never  dis- 
cover the  peninsula  of  Meroe,  which  Herodotus  saw  as  plainly  as  he  saw 
the  moon  ?’’  This  thought  at  last  absorbed  him  so  completely,  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  packing  up  his  shirt  and  starting  at  once  for  Egypt. 
He  passed  through  France,  crossed  the  Mediterranean  without  observing 
anything,  so  thoroughly  occupied  was  he  with  the  non-discovery  of  the 
supposed  peninsula.  After  remaining  a few  hours  at  Cairo,  he  pursued 
his  journey  to  the  ruins  of  Carnac.  He  bestowed  a careless  glance  on  the 
Colossus  of  Memnon,  the  crypts  of  Osimandias,  the  obelisks  of  Luxor,  and 
all  the  wonders  of  Egyptian  Thebes  ; and  as  he  continued  to  ascend  the 
Nile  he  saw  Latopolis,  Eletbyd,  Apollinopolis,  and  Syene.  The  ruins  of 
these  ancient  towns  were  not  honoured  by  a single  mark  of  admiration  ; it 
was  humiliating  for  the  Egypt  of  Sesostris ! 

One  day  the  sun  was  so  hot  at  noon — a very  natural  thing  in' the  torrid 
zone — that  the  learned  Dummkopf  allowed  hinriBelf  to  be  seduced  by  the 
cool  aspect  of  the  Nile,  and  determined  to  make  an  era  in  his  scientific  life 
by  takings  bath  in  the  sacred  stream. 

He  looked  around  him.  The  desert  was  indeed  worthy  of  its  name. 
There  was  not  even  a statue  of  Isis,  of  Ibis,  of  Anubis,  or  of  Serapis  to  be 
seen.  The  Nile  flowed  on  in  religious  silence,  and  Dummkopf,  reassured 
by  the  solitude  which  reigDed  around,  hastened  to  take  off  his  boots  and 
clothes,  and  after  arranging  them  carefully  on  the  bank,  plunged  into  the 
eternal  river. 

Dummkopf  was  grateful  to  mother  Nature  for  having  placed  a cool  re- 
freshing stream  by  the  side  of  the  burning  desert.  As  a boy  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  swimming  in  the  Rhine  of  his  fatherland,  and  now,  remem- 
bering the  accomplishments  of  his  youth,  he  struck  out,  turned  over, 
floated  on  his  back,  dived,  paddled  like  a dog,  plunged  like  a porpoise,  and 
again  thanked  mother  Nature  for  having  in  her  bountiful  wisdom  placed  a 
cool  refreshing  stream  by  the  side  of  a burning  desert.  He  was  continuing 
to  disport  himself  like  a fresh-water  Triton,  when  suddenly,  close  to  him, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  Nile,  he  saw  a huge  green  snout,  adorned  with 
lion’s  teeth,  and  lighted  up  with  a pair  of  blood-red  eyes. 

Dummkopf  instantly  remembered  that  the  Nile  was  fertile  in  crocodiles, 
and  began  to  chide  his  memory  for  not  having  thought  of  that  fact  before. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  monster  was  bearing  down  on  the  imprudent 
bather,  who,  though  thin,  by  reason  of  excessive  study,  was  at  the  same 
time  a very  acceptable  meal  for  a hungry  crocodile. 

For  it  was  indeed  a crocodile,  and  of  the  finest  kind — a colossal  and 
amphibious  lizard,  more  ferocious  than  the  tiger  of  Bengal  or  the  lion  of 
the  Atlas. 

Dummkopf  made  straight  for  a little  island — the  terror  of  navigators 
and  the  salvation  of  swimmers.  lie  had  almost  reached  his  place  of  re- 
fuge, with  the  crocodile  so  close  on  his  heels  that  he  could  feel  its  warm 
breath  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  when  he  remembered  that  the  monster  was 
amphibians.  Another  man  would  have  been  paralyzed  by  this  ri  flection. 
Not  so  Dummkopf.  He  looked  before  him,  and  seeing  a friendly  palm- 
tree  within  reach — it  was  the  solitary  ornument  of  the  little  islet — he  ran 
to  it,  took  a spring,  and  climbed  up  its  branchos  with  the  agility  of  a 
squirrel. 

1 laving  perched  himself  in  safety  near  tho  summit,  tho  lenrned  pro- 
fessor looked  down  upon  the  Nile.  The  crocodile  was  issuing  slowly  from 
the  water,  shaking,  as  he  did  so,  his  coat  of  glittering  aoale-Hrmour.  He 


then  walked  along  the  sand  like  a fish  that  had  suddenly  become  a quadru- 
ped, and  gradually  approached  the  foot  of  the  palm-tree. 

Dummkopf  ransacked  his  memory  for  all  he  bad  ever  read  about  croco- 
diles, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  Pliny  or  any  other  natural 
historian  of  celebrity  had  ever  stated  that  they  were  able  to  climb  up 
palm-trees.  F 

It  appeared  to  him  that  both  Pliny  and  Saavers  had  testified  to  the 
climbing  capabilities  of  the  crocodile. 

“Ob,  Philosophy,”  he  mentally  exclaimed,  “grant  that  my  brethren, 
who  make  mistakes  in  every  page,  may  also  have  erred  on  this  point!” 

Suddenly  he  remembered  with  a shudder  that  he  himself  had  written  an 
article  in  the  Wiesstadt  Review,  in  which  he  maintained  that  crocodiles 
were  in  the  habit  of  climbing  up  trees  like  cats.  He  wished  now  that  he 
had  thrown  the  article  into  the  fire;  but  it  was  too  late.  All  Weisstadt 
had  read  it.  It  had  even  been  translated  into  Arabian,  and  no  author  had 
yet  contradicted  it,  although  it  had  penetrated  to  Crocodilopolis  itself. 

The  amphibious  monster  approached  the  palm-tree,  looked  up,  and 
evinced  the  most  lively  joy  at  discovering  Dummkopf  among  the  branches. 
It  walked  round  and  round,  looked  up  again,  and  then,  recognizing  the 
impossibility  of  taking  the  stronghold  by  assault,  sat  down,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  reduce  it  by  blockade. 

Here  we  must  render  homage  to  true  science.  Dummkopf,  in  spite  of 
the  pre-occupation  of  the  moment,  was  filled  with  regret  when  he  found 
that,  contrary  to  what  he  had  stated  in  the  Weisstadt  Review , crocodiles 
did  not  climb  trees.  He  saw  that  he  hsd  committed  a gross  error  in 
Natural  History,  but  he  at  the  same  time  made  up  his  mind  never  to  cor- 
rect it,  if,  by  a miracle,  he  escaped  from  his  present  perilous  position.  He 
had  made  the  statement  with  a full  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  it  added 
one  more  fact  to  Natural  History.  Crocodiles  climbed  up  palm-trees.  It 
was  impossible  to  deny  it  now,  even  after  sitting  on  a palm-tree  up  which 
a crocodile  bad  been  unable  to  climb.  The  conclusions  of  science  must 
not  rashly  be  interfered  with. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  crocodile  lay  stretched  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
palm-tree,  in  calm  anticipation  of  Dummkopf’s  inevitable  descent.  From 
time  to  time  the  animal  testified,  by  the  wagging  of  its  tail,  to  the  pleasure 
it  experienced  in  looking  forward  to  that  incident. 

The  naturalist,  to  do  him  justice,  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Egyptian  crocodije  ; but  having  viewed 
the  animal  in  a scientific  spirit,  he  again  trembled  for  his  life,  for  it  was 
now  evident  that  the  blockade  was  to  be  kept  up  in  earnest. 

Hours  of  suspense  and  of  imprisonment  consist  of  240  minutes  eaoh, 
but  they  come  to  an  end  st  last.  Time  sometimes  goes  on  crutches,  but  it 
proceeds  nevertheless.  The  sun  went  down  as  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  after  a very  short  period  of  dusk  the  last  rays  of  do;  acting  daylight 
exhibited  the  crocodile  lymg  at  the  foot  of  the  palm-tree,  placid  and 
horizontal. 

The  Professor  now  searched  in  the  store-house  of  his  memory  for  some 
instance  of  a man  who  had  passed  the  night  on  the  top  of  a palm-tree. 
After  going  through  the  whole  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  he  com- 
menced the  department  of  travels,  and  sudden'y  bethought  him  of  “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,”  which,  though  not  usually  accepted  as  a book  of  travels,  is 
far  more  truthful  than  the  great  majority  of  works  of  that  olass.  Now, 
Robinson  Crusoe  passed  the  first  night  after  his  shipwreck  in  a tree,  and 
this  tree  was  in  all  probability  a palm-tree.  “ Why,  tbeD,”  said  Herr 
Dummkopf,  “ should  I not  do  the  same  ?” 

And,  still  fortifying  himself  with  the  example  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
Professor  drew  some  of  the  smaller  branches  around  him,  and  composed 
himself  to  sleep. 

But  the  night  was  long,  and  Dummkopf  slept  but  little.  He  dreamed 
that  he  was  at  Weisstadt,  delivering  a lecture  which  proved  that  the  croco- 
dile was  a fabulous  animal  like  the  sphinx,  when  suddenly  a shower  of 
crocodile’s  tears  fell  on  his  face.  He  awoke  with  a start,  and  was  very  near 
falling  down  on  to  the  tail  of  his  besieger. 

The  crocodile  was  now,  in  all  probability,  fast  asleep,  and  Dummkopf 
resolved  to  play  him  a trick.  “ If,”  said  the  Professor,  “ I could  slip  down 
the  tree,  and  swim  across  the  Nile  without  its  bearing  me,  it  wou'd  be 
nicely  caught  when  it  awoke  in  the  morning  and  found  me  gone.”  But 
having  reflected  that  he  might  be  caught  himself,  he  abandoned  this 
despprate  project,  and  merely  resolved  not  to  go  to  sleep  again  that  night. 

When  day  broke,  the  Professor  saw  that  the  crocodile  had  not  been  idle 
during  the  night.  Instead  of  sleeping,  he  bad  been  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  (be  bones  wiih  which  the  ground  whs  strewed  showed 
that  be  had  not  fished  in  vain.  The  monster  had  now  had  his  first  course, 
and  he  looked  upwards  towards  his  intended  viotim  as  if  to  say  that  he  was 
quite  ready  for  the  second. 

The  Professor  had  certainly  a terrible  future  before  him.  The  oonlest 
between  the  besieger  and  the  besieged  was  by  no  means  equal,  for  the 
former  could  find  as  much  food  as  he  required  in  the  waters  of  the  adja- 
cent Nile,  while  the  latter  saw  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  slightest 
nourishment,  and  would  in  all  probability  either  die  from  starvation  or  fall 
fainting  into  the  jaws  of  his  voracious  assailant. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dummkopf’s  stomach,  a maohine  which  in  some  re- 
ppeots  is  quite  independent  of  the  brain,  began  to  murmur  loudly,  for  it 
had  been  deprived  of  two  meals — tbe  supper  of  the  previous  evening  and 
the  morning’s  breakfast. 

Among  a great  many  other  things  of  whioh  the  learned  Professor  was 
ignorant,  he  did  not  know  that  palm-trees  produoed  dates,  a rich  pulpy 
fruit,  on  which  the  Arabs  have  contrived  to  live  very  well  since  the  time  of 
Adam,  the  first  colonist  of  Arabia.  However,  a short  time  after  sunrise  a 
ray  chanced  to  fall  upon  a largo  bunch  of  theso  valuable  articles  of  food, 
whioh  tho  Professor  at  once  recognized  from  having  seen  them  in  tho 
grocers’  shops  of  his  fatherland.  In  Germany  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
breakfasting  on  beef  and  sausages,  supported  by  several  slices  of  bread, 
and  washed  down  by  several  glasses  of  wine.  But  in  the  desert  he  was 
obliged  to  oontent  himself  with  whatever  manna  he  could  get,  and  to  be 
thankful,  moreover,  that  Providence  had  sent  him  any.  He  ate  dates  by 
the  handful,  and  felt  much  strengthened  by  his  repast. 

After  breakfast  a strange  and  superstitious  ideu  oocurred  to  tho  Pro- 
fessor. He  had  read  somewhere  that  crocodiles  were  the  natural  avengers 
of  a 1 the  insults  offered  to  Egypt  by  barbarian  travellers.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  there  was  sortie  sense  in  this,  for  if  crocodiles  didn’t  serve  to 
avenge  something  or  other,  he  was  convinced  they  could  servo  no  purpose 
at  all.  Then  ho  reflected  that  he  had  passed  without  notice  the  statue  of 
Memnon,  the  colossal  tenor  who  had  just  corninenoed  his  morning's 
cavatina  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  divine  Osimuudtas 
and  the  Pharaohs,  as  represented  by  the  sublime  pyramids,  had  been 
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troatod  with  similar  disrespect;  and  the  Professor  now  repented  hi 
irreverence,  and  vowed  to  kiss  the  big  toe  of  Momnon,  the  highest  tenor  in 
the  world,  if  he  only  escaped  his  present  danger. 

After  this  vow  the  illustrious  Dtimmkopf  became  more  tranquil.  He 
looked  down  at  the  crocodile,  but  the  vow  had  produced  no  effect  upon 
him.  He  did  not  oven  seem  to  have  heard  it.  There  he  was  still,  watching 
patiently  for  his  prey. 

Dummkopf  was  now  dying  for  a mouthful  of  cold  water.  Dates  possess 
the  property  of  producing  thirst.  Hence  they  are  very  desirable  at  dessert, 
if  the  host  wishes  his  guests  to  pass  the  bottle  freely,  but  not  otherwise. 
For  a professor  at  the  top  of  a palm-tree  from  which  he  is  unable  to  de- 
scend, they  form  the  most  unsuitable  food  that  con  be  oonoeivod  ; but  Herr 
Dummkopf  had  no  choioe — he  had  either  to  eat  dates  or  die  of  inanition. 
He  was  like  Tantalus  : the  river  was  flowing  at  his  feet,  but  ho  was  unable 
to  get  a drop  of  water  wherewith  to  moisten  his  parched  lips.  He  again 
compared  his  position  with  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  found  that  all 
the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  It  was  true  Robinson  Crusoe 
passed  a night  on  a tree,  but  he  oame  down  the  next  morning,  killed 
parrots,  made  them  into  f'ioasseed  fowl,  drank  rum-and-water,  walked  about 
with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  met  no  oroeodiles,  and  found  a man  Friday. 
“ Happy  Robinson  Crusoe!”  exclaimed  Dummkopf;  ‘‘and  yet  he  com- 
plained. I should  like  to  know  what  he’d  have  done  in  my  plaoe,  on  the 
top  of  a palm-tree.” 

Suddenly  the  sky  became  overoast,  and  the  Professor  was  filled  with  a joy- 
ful anticipation  of  rain.  He  had  already  joined  his  hands  so  as  to  form  as 
large  a receptacle  as  possible  for  the  drops,  and  was  promising  himself  a 
regular  aquatio  orgie,  when  all  at  onoe  he  remembered  that  in  Egypt  it 
never  rains. 

The  crocodile  seemed  to  understand  the  sufferings  of  the  Weisstadt 
Tantalus.  He  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  river  and  swallowed  several 
quarts  of  water,  at  the  same  time  casting  ironical  glances  at  the  unfortunate 
Professor.  The  pleasantry  of  masters  is  always  intolerable.  Dummkopf 
was  disgusted  and  enraged ; but  this  only  increased  his  thirst. 

He  cast  his  eyes  along  the  Nile,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  provi- 
dential sail.  But  then  he  remembered  that  in  that  part  of  the  river,  above 
the  rapids,  there  was  scarcely  a chance  of  meeting  with  a boat  of  any  kind. 
A death-like  solitude  reigned  around,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  dark 
ruins,  among  which  an  occasional  ibis,  motionless,  like  a mark  of  admira- 
tion, was  perched. 

Again  the  Professor  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Robinson  Crusoe. 
“ Certainly,"  he  said  to  himself,  “ if  Crusoe  had  been  in  my  position,  at 
the  top  of  a palm-tree,  he  would  somehow  or  other  have  found  means  to 
obtain  a drop  of  water.  Come  now,  how  would  he  have  done  it?’’ 

Dummkopf's  mouth  was  on  fire,  and  there  was  the  great  Nile  rolling 
calmly  and  majestically  before  him. 

At  last  Necessity,  who  is  known  to  be  the  mother  of  Invention,  brought 
her  ingenious  child  to  his  aid. 

The  Professor  clapped  his  hands.  He  had  discovered  an  hydraulic  pro- 
cess which  would  enable  him  to  appease  his  thirst.  How  little  is  required 
to  give  joy  to  poor  human  kind  ! Here  is  a man  on  a palm-tree — a dying 
man  who  cannot  escape  from  the  jaws  of  a crooodile — and  because  he  has 
discovered  a very  equivocal  means  of  obtaining  a few  drops  of  brackish 
water  with  which  to  moisten  his  parched  lips,  he  is  convulsed  with  de- 
light. 

Dummkopf  was  proud  of  competing  with  Defoe’s  hero,  and  set  to  work 
without  delay.  He  began  by  breaking  off  from  his  palm-tree  several  long 
branches,  which  he  spliced  together  by  means  of  fibres.  He  then  wailed 
until  the  crocodile  entered  the  water  for  a few  minutes — by  way  of  keeping 
up  its  character  as  an  amphibious  animal — and  extended  his  apparatus 
towards  the  river.  The  leaves  at  the  extremity  of  the  machine  imbibed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  the  Professor,  drawing  back  his  im- 
provised pump,  refreshed  his  calcined  lips  by  means  of  the  saturated 
foliage.  He  repeated  the  experiment  several  times,  and,  in  fact,  gave  him- 
self up  to  all  the  excesses  of  intemperance.  This  was  an  ingenious  device, 
for  whioh  Tantalus  would  have  given  his  eyes. 

But,  above  all,  Dummkopf  was  amused  at  the  notion  of  mystifying  his 
crocodile,  who,  as  for  that,  richly  deserved  it. 

Having  no  longer  any  anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  satisfying  the  two 
chief  wants  of  existence — hunger  and  thirst — the  Professor  now  began  to 
think  how  he  should  manage  for  his  clothes.  His  aboriginal  costume  was 
admirably  suited  to  a tropical  climate  during  the  day,  but  remembering 
that  during  the  night  he  had  felt  rather  chilly,  he  resolved  to  make  him- 
self without  delay  a garment  of  green  leaves.  Besides,  how  was  he  to 
appear  before  the  public  without  clothes,  if  by  chanoe  a boat  should  pre- 
sent itself  ? 

Dummkopf  accordingly  gathered  in  his  aerial  alcove  a certain  quantity 
of  the  largest  leaves  he  could  find,  and,  crossing  his  legs  like  a tailor,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  them  into  a vegetable  paletot,  which  could  not  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  latest  fashion,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a primi- 
tive out  about  it  thnt  was  highly  picturesque.  Two  leaves  sufficed  for 
the  nightcap,  which,  original  or  not  as  its  appearance  may  have  been,  at 
all  events  looked  much  better  than  the  hats  we  wear  in  open  day. 

Here  was  Dummkopf  now  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of 
nature.  Happiness  is  altogether  relative;  and,  for  a time,  Dummkopf 
was  happy  indeed.  He  was  proud  of  his  inventions,  and  from  the  height 
of  his  palm-tree  looked  down  upon  Robinson  Crusoe  with  contempt. 

As  he  was  reflecting  calmly  on  his  happiness  he  saw  the  monster,  no 
longer  horizontal,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He  was  making  one  last  en- 
deavour to  take  it  by  storm,  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  had  forthwith 
recourse  to  sapping  and  mining.  He  went  to  work  with  the  air  of  a croco- 
dile who  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  who  had  said  to  himself,  “There 
must  be  an  end  to  this.” 

Dummkopf,  shuddered  as  he  heard  the  teeth  of  the  monster  grinding 
against  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

But  the  molars  and  incisors  of  the  crocodile  are  so  arranged  that  they 
can  do  no  serious  harm  to  the  palm-tree  ; they  can  tear  the  bark  off,  but 
oannot  pierce  or  crush  the  trunk.  Dummkopf,  however,  was  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  and  expected  every  minute  that  his  asylum  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  leave  him  a prey  to  the  horrid  monster,  into  whose  scaly  body 
he  would  enter  as  into  a tomb  of  shell,  but  without  the  smallest  epitaph  to 
inform  the  world  of  the  numerous  virtues  he  possessed. 

The  crooodile  next  attacked  the  tree  with  his  tail  as  with  a battering- 
ram.  How  the  Professor  quivered  when  the  tree  shook  1 And  the  woist 
of  it  was,  that,  independently  of  the  most  terrible  result  that  could  possibly 
take  place,  there  was  the  certainty  that  the  Professor  would  lose  a large 
portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  provisions,  unless  the  monster  desisted  from 


his  sanguinary  assault;  for  with  oaoh  blow  from  the  oroeodiles  tail  down 
oame  a bunch  of  dates,  and  when,  as  often  happened,  the  fruit  fell  on  the 
animal’s  baok,  his  fury  redoubled. 

At  last  Dummkopf  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Convinced  that  Iile  was 
not  worth  defending  at  such  a cost,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  from  the 
top  of  the  palm-tree,  in  order  to  find  repose  in  death,  hull  of  this  despe- 
rate idea,  he  stood  up,  put  aside  the  branches  which  might  have  kept  him 
baok  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  thrusting  one  foot  resolutely  for- 
ward, kept  the  other  firmly  in  its  plaoe.  An  honourable  thought  checked 
him  on  the  very  brink  of  the  abyss.  Dummkopf  had  no  family,  no  wife, 
no  ohildren,  no  nephewa  ; it  was  his  duty,  then,  to  remain  in  the  world  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Dummkopfs.  Man  is  ingenious,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  despair.  If  he  has  a wife  and  children,  he  wants  to  live  for 
their  sake ; if  he  is  alone  in  the  world,  he  will  live  for  his  own  benefit. 

Dummkopf  was  very  grateful  to  himself  after  coming  to  this  heroic  re- 
solution. He  even  oalled  himself  a coward  for  having  entertained  for  an 
instant  the  idea  of  offering  himself  up  as  a sacrifice  to  the  voracity  of  an 

amphibious  monster.  ...... 

As  he  now  determined  not  to  die  if  he  could  by  any  raeanB  avoid  it,  ttie 
Professor  began  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  enjoy,  at  the 
top  of  this  palm-tree,  that  sort  of  happiness  which  a civilized  man  has  a 
right  to  expeot.  The  crocodile  had  expended  all  his  force  in  vain.  It  was 
evident  that  the  palm-tree  was  an  impregnable  fortress,  as  far  as  his  attacks 
were  concerned.  The  climate  was  superb.  At  the  foot  of  the  house— 
that  is  to  say,  the  palm-tree — ran  a magnificent  river.  Thanks  to  the 
hydraulic  apparatus,  there  oould  never  be  any  want  of  water  ; and  as  for 
food,  there  were  dates  in  abundance.  The  crocodile,  instead  of  being 
terrible,  was  now  only  amusing  ; and  as  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the 
palm-tree  could  suffer  no  injury  from  the  monster's  wrath,  the  Professor, 
in  his  lively  moments,  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  pelt  him  with  date- 

Every  morning,  when  the  sun  rose,  Dummkopf  bent  his  ear  towards  the 
desert  and  listened  to  the  cavatina  of  Memnon.  the  colossal  tenor.  Then, 
after  breakfast,  if  he  was  pleased  with  the  crocodile,  he  threw  him  down  a 
few  rotten  dates,  and  was  amused  to  see  how  voraciously  the  monster  de- 
voured them.  Between  breakfast  and  dinner  he  read  in  the  library  of  his 
memory,  and  studied  the  mysterious  monuments  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. When  a profound  thought  occurred  to  him,  he  took  a stylus, 
formed  out  of  a twig,  and  jotted  it  down  on  a leaf,  which  served  as  papyrus. 
Then  he  read  it  over  several  times,  and  put  it  away  in  a place  of  safety. 

There  were  no  neighbours  to  watch  his  conduct,  no  journals  to  criticise 
his  thoughts,  no  tax-gatherers  to  trouble  him  about  overdue  rates.  |He  was 
as  free  as  the  air,  and  only  wondered  why  the  misanthropes  of  society  did 
not  imitate  Simon  Stylites  or  himself,  and  retire  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
to  the  top  of  some  column  or  palm-tree. 

We  must  now  leave  our  anchorite  in  his  palm-tree,  and  proceed  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  Herr  Von  Thorigkeit,  the  celebrated 
botanist  of  Berlin,  was  engaged  in  a hopeless  search  after  yellow  lotuses. 
Herodotus,  it  is  true,  saw  yellow  lotuses,  but  then  Herodotus  possessed 
the  peculiarity  of  seeing  things  that  did  not  exist.  At  all  events,  since  his 
time  the  yellow  lotus  has  not  been  met  with,  and  for  that  reason  conscien- 
tious botanists  are  perpetually  looking  for  it. 

Herr  Von  Thorigkeit,  then,  was  searching  for  the  yellow  lotus,  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  two  Arabs  armed  with  carbines. 

There  are  some  things,  ordinary  enough  in  themselves,  which  have  an 
overpowering  effect  on  the  imagination,  when  they  are  seen  in  the  desert. 
What,  for  instance,  would  be  the  feelings  of  a traveller  who  should  dis- 
cover in  the  midst  of  the  Sahara  a neat  little  house,  with  the  words  “ Read- 
ing room,  admission  one  penny,”  over  the  entrance?  Von  Thorigkeit  was 
behaving  naturally  enough  when  he  uttered  a cry  of  dismay  which  resounded 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 

He  had  seen  two  boots,  one  proud  and  erect,  the  other  bent  down  as  if 
with  fatigue.  Dummkopf’s  clothes  had  disappeared,  carried  away  by  the 
stream,  or  perhaps  swallowed  by  some  omnivorous  crocodile,  but  there 
were  the  boots  standing  on  a ledge  of  rock. 

The  legitimate  dismay  of  the  botanist,  will  now  be  understood.  He  had 
seen  two  boots  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  one  proud  and  erect,  the  other 
bent  down  as  if  with  fatigue. 

The  faithful  Arabs,  who  had  never  seen  a pair  of  boots  in  their  lives,  be- 
came terrified  with  the  terror  of  the  botanist,  and  bravely  fired  at  the  Wel- 
lingtons, which  fell  riddled  with  balls. 

From  the  top  of  his  palm-tree  the  Professor  heard  the  report,  and  at 
first  felt  inclined  to  curse  the  troublesome  individual  who  had  come  to 
disturb  him  in  his  solitude  and  meditation.  But  human  weakness  at  last 
gained  the  day,  and  he  resolved  to  make  signals  of  distress  to  the  three 
men  whom  he  now  perceived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 

He  broke  off  e.  long  branch  of  the  palm-tree,  stripped  it  of  its  leaves 
everywhere  but  at  the  end,  where  he  left  a large  tuft,  and  waved  it  vigorously 
above  his  head  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  threw  into  the  Nile 
a quantity  of  dates,  the  only  projectiles  at  his  command. 

The  botanist,  who  was  surrounded  by  that  silence  which  is  known  to 
aeronauts  alone,  turned  round  at  the  sound  of  the  dates  falling  into  the 
water,  and  this  time  experienced  a surprise  which  was  greater  even  than 
the  former  one.  The  apparition  of  the  boots  was  forgotten  : he  saw  a palm- 
tree  with  a lofty  crest,  which  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  midst  of  a perfectly 
calm  atmosphere  1 After  the  first  shook,  this  discovery  oaused  him  infinite 
delight,  and  he  would  have  given  all  the  yellow  lotuses  in  the  world  for  this 
phenomenon  of  a palm-tree. 

Von  Thorigkeit  opened  his  note-book  and  wrote  in  it  the  following 
lines: — “In  Upper  Egypt  there  exists  a kind  of  palm-tree  which  possesses 
the  peculiarities  of  the  aloe,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  stem  of 
the  aloe  attains  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  and 
remains  motionless,  while  the  palm-tree  of  Upper  Egypt  agitates  the  top 
of  its  stem  vertically  and  with  a movement  of  prodigious  regularity.  We 
have  named  this  tree  the  Von  Thorigkeit  palm.” 

Having  written  this,  the  botanist  made  a sketch  of  the  palm-tree  and 
showed  it  to  the  two  Arabs,  having  no  other  public  to  exhibit  it  to.  The 
children  of  the  desert,  with  their  lynx-like  eyes,  had  just  discovered  a 
human  form  beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  the  island  palm-tree,  and  they 
resorted  to  the  most  energetic  gestures  in  order  to  make  the  botanist  see 
it  too.  But  Von  Thorigkeit  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  grandeur  of 
his  discovery,  and  the  beauty  of  his  drawing.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
gestures  of  the  Arabs,  and  thought  only  of  the  sensation  that  would  be 
produced  in  the  learned  world  by  the  Von  Thorigkeit  palm. 

The  two  Arabs  persisted  in  their  pantomime,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
possible,  “ Look  there  on  that  little  island ; there  is  a human  being  there 
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up  in  tho  palm-tree  ; he  is  in  danger ; he  is  making  signals,  and  we  must 
go  to  his  aid  at  once.” 

Von  Thorigkeit  pulled  out  a pocket  telesoope,  shrugging  his  shoulders  at 
the  same  time  with  the  air  of  a man  who  makes  a concession  merely  from 
politeness,  and  looked  carelessly  towards  the  Von  Thorigkeit  palm-tree. 
He  had  now  his  third  surprise  within  the  hour — the  last  completely  ab- 
sorbing the  two  others.  He  had  seen  distinctly  a human  faoe,  and  even 
a German  face,  surrounded  by  leaves;  and  a human  hand  shaking  a naked 
branch  with  a tuft  of  foliage  at  the  end.  He  replaced  his  telescope  in  his 
pocket  with  regret,  read  his  article  again,  cast  another  glance  at  his 
drawing,  and  after  reflecting,  like  Brutus,  whether  he  should  destroy  his 
two  children  or  let  them  live,  decided  at  length  upon  the  latter  course. 
“ Well,  so  much  the  worse,”  he  said  to  himself : “ what  is  written  is  written, 
and  I shall  not  cut  out  a single  word.  Besides,  as  the  aloe  exists,  the 
Von  Thorigkeit  palm-tree  might  have  existed,  if  nature  had  only  seen  its 
utility;  I see  its  utility,  and  I shall  let  it  remain.” 

This  resolution  having  been  taken,  the  three  men  held  a council.  The 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  find  a boat,  which,  after  two  hours’  walking,  they 
met  with.  It  was  a fishing  vesssl,  and  the  botanist  had  only  to  hold  out  a 
piece  of  gold  and  to  point  to  the  river,  in  order  to  make  the  fisherman 
understand  what  was  required  of  him.  He  then  pointed  down  the  stream, 
and  said,  in  a haughty  voice,  as  if  the  fisherman  was  likely  to  understand 
him, 

“ The  island  of  the  Von  Thorigkeit  palm-tree  !” 

The  pantomimic  direction  would  have  sufficed. 

They  descended  the  Nile.  The  island  of  the  Von  Thorigkeit  palm-tree 
was  soon  visible  ; and,  as  they  approached  it,  the  Arabs,  with  their  lynx- 
like eyes,  manifested  some  uneasiness,  and  exchanged  signs  of  intelligence. 
After  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  rowing,  doubt  was  no  longer  possible.  They 
had  really  seen  an  enormous  crocodile  keeping  watch  beneath  the  palm- 
tree. 

They  imparted  their  discovery  to  the  botanist,  who  now  received  his 
fourth  surprise  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  trembled  with  cold  in  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  However,  for  the  honour  of  his 
fatherland,  the  learned  German  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  alarm,  whioh, 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  natural  enough  on  the  part  of  a botanist,  who  was 
accustomed  only  to  hunt  for  flowers,  and  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  say 
to  the  amphibious  monster  of  the  Nile. 

The  Arabs  were  talking  quietly  among  themselves,  like  men  accustomed 
to  hunt  crocodiles.  They  put  fresh  caps  on  the  nipples  of  their  suns, 
stood  up  firmly  in  the  forepart  of  the  boat,  and  told  the  fisherman  to  be 
careful  with  his  oars. 

The  crocodile  saw  the  boat  approaching,  but  did  not  know  whether  it 
brought  prey  or  peril  to  his  shore.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  made  ready 
either  for  defence  or  flight,  according  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
invaders.  He  lay  stretched  out  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  as  motionless  as  a 
crocodile  in  a museum  ; but  he  kept  his  mouth  wide  open,  ready  to  swallow 
the  first  enemy  who  landed. 

The  two  Arabs,  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  animal,  took  aim,  uttered  a syllable  at  the  same  moment, 
and  their  two  shots  sounded  as  one.  The  bullets  entered,  at  the  only 
vulnerable  spot,  the  open  mouth,  and  went  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
crocodile’s  body. 

The  monster  shook  his  head  with  contortions  so  comic,  that  they  called 
forth  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  first  floor  of  the  palm-tree.  Then, 
casting  forth  a torrent  of  blood  upon  the  sand,  he  closed  his  tearful  eyes, 
and  moved  no  more. 

Dummkopf  arranged  his  vegetable  costume  the  best  way  he  could, 
looked  for  his  gloves  merely  through  habit,  and  not  finding  them,  came 
down  as  he  was.  The  Arabs,  like  all  their  race,  were  grave  men,  but  their 
seriousness  disappeared  in  the  wildest  laughter  when  they  saw  Dummkopf’s 
costume.  The  botanist  himself,  now  re-assured  by  the  death  of  the  croco- 
dile, could  scarcely  restrain  his  hilarity ; but  he  bit  his  lips,  and  after 
shaking  hands  with  his  fellow-countryman,  begged  him  to  communicate  his 
adventures.  Dummkopf  commenced  by  requesting  his  learned  friend  to 
check  the  unbecoming  mirth  of  the  three  Arabs,  who  were  threatened  with 
the  vengence  of  the  Prussian  consul  in  case  they  did  not  instantly  desist. 

Then  Von  Thorigkeit  in  the  most  gracious  manner  offered  Dummkopf 
his  paletot,  which  Dummkopf  naturally  accepted,  retiring  for  some  minutes 
behind  the  palm-tree,  in  order  to  change  his  clothes,  as  he  expressed  it, 
though  he  might  have  said  to  dress  himself. 

Having  taken  a solemn  farewell  of  his  palm-tree,  Dummkopf  got  into  the 
boat,  taking  with  him  the  crocodile  and  the  coat  of  leaves  as  reminiscences 
of  his  adventures,  and  also  as  corroborative  proofs.  These  precious  relics 
were  destined  for  the  “ Neue  Museum”  at  Berlin,  and  Herr  Von  Thorigkeit, 
who  was  attached  to  the  Berlin  University,  hastened  to  thank  Herr 
Dummkopf  in  the  name  of  the  Prussian  capital. 

Dummkopf  was  equally  courteous  to  the  worthy  botanist.  He  thanked 
him  in  the  name  of  science  for  his  discovery  of  the  Von  Thorigkeit  palm- 
tree,  which  added  another  member  to  the  already  numerous  family  of 
palms.  He  even  promised  to  write  a notice  in  the  Weisstadt  Review,  to 
prove  that  the  palm-tree  just  discovered,  through  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
Von  Thorigkeit,  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  the  aloe  of  Ceylon. 

At  the  nearest  village  a complete  Arab  costume  was  procured  for  Dumm- 
kopf,  who,  with  the  honesty  whioh  always  distinguishes  true  science, 
restored  the  paletot  to  Von  Thorigkeit. 

The  two  friends  returned  to  Germany  together,  and  soon  afterwards  an 
article  signed  Dummkopf  appeared  in  the  Weisstadt  Review,  in  which  full 
justice  was  done  to  the  labours  of  the  intrepid  botanist  and  traveller,  Von 
Thorigkeit,  who  had  discovered  the  Von  Thorigkeit  palm-tree  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  and  not  until  he  had  killed  two  black  reptiles  of  the  cobra  capella 
species.  The  article  was  illustrated  with  a woodcut,  which  represented 
the  new  tree  agitating  its  tuft  in  the  air. 

Von  Thorigkeit  also  did  his  duty,  for  as  soon  as  he  reaohed  Borlin  he 
made  known  to  the  world  that  Herr  Dummkopf,  who  had  ventured  above 
the  third  cataract,  had  rectified  the  errors  of  all  the  previous  maps,  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  expedition  he  had  killed  two  crocodiles  by  means 
of  electricity. 

Those  who  have  meditated  on  the  nature  of  man  will  not  be  astonished 
to  hear  the  end  of  this  true  story.  Dummkopf  is  at  present  the  proprietor 
of  the  Weisstadt  Review.  He  is  a leoturar  in  the  Weisstadt  University, 
and  in  addition  to  all  this,  ho  has  a wife  and  six  children.  Well,  in  spito  of 
the  Review,  in  Hpite  of  the  lectureship,  in  spite  even  of  his  wife  and  six 
children,  Dummkopf,  at  certain  moments,  regrets  the  peaceful  life  he  led 
in  his  aerial  apartment  at  the  top  of  the  palm-tree. 

Such  is  man  ! — a being  full  of  contradictions  ! 


ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED  PLANTS  FOR  FLOWER- 
GARDEN. 

The  desire  for  novelty,  or  rather  for  a change  of  sameness  in  our  bed- 
ding system,  has  caused  some  of  our  horticultural  friends  to  recommend 
the  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables  to  be  cultivated  for  the  effect 
they  would  produce  as  foliage  plants.  I,  for  one,  cannot  accord  with  the 
recommendation,  as  I consider  they  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  flower 
garden.  My  convictions  on  that  point  were  greatly  strengthened  on  wit- 
nessing a quantity  of  beet  employed  for  the  said  purpose  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park.  I could  not  see  that  they  were  in  any 
way  a substitute,  either  in  quality  or  effect,  for  the  many  good  ornamental- 
foliage  plants  we  have  already  in  the  list  of  our  flower-garden  decorative 
plants. 

But,  of  all  things,  why  should  we  not  endeavour  to  give  more  attention 
to  their  arrangement  in  their  proper  sphere,  the  kitchen  gardeD,  where 
they  could  be  made  to  fulfil  two  purposes — that  of  use  for  food  and  beauty 
to  the  eye?  A well-kept  kitchen  garden  can  be  made  equally  attractive 
with  the  pleasure  or  flower  grounds,  if  effect  and  order  are  attended  to.  I 
remember,  a season  or  two  ago,  visiting  one  of  those  gardens  in  which 
such  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  growth  of  vegetables ; and  the  first 
thing,  on  entering,  that  I beheld  was  a plot  of  Pine-apple  Short-top  beet. 
The  whole  of  the  plants  presented  such  uniformity  of  growl  h and  simi- 
larity of  colour,  that  they  conveyed  a pleasing  impression  to  the  beholder. 
Is  it  not,  then,  possible  to  make  every  class  of  vegetable,  when  growing  in 
their  proper  quarters,  so  far  conformable  to  our  individual  appreciation  of 
all  that  is  beautiful,  and  not  seek  to  transfer  them  to  positions  for  which 
they  are  altogether  unfit  ? 

With  these  remarks  I will  enumerate  a few  of  the  mo3t  desirable  of  our 
foliage  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  and  which  I believe  cannot  be  sur 
passed  for  splendour  of  effect  when  judiciously  used,  as  the  present  is 
the  season  to  correct  or  otherwise  improve  our  plans  for  the  ensuing  year, 
especially  as  the  summer  is  not  too  far  advanced  to  judge  of  their  intrinsic 
merits. 

Iresene  Herbstii  (syn.  Achyranthus  Verschaffeltii). — I have  not  observed 
in  my  rambles  among  flower  beds  this  summer  many  examples  of  this 
beautiful  plant.  I cannot  account  for  its  omission,  for  it  is  a plant  that 
with  me  grows  freely  ; besides,  it  is  very  readily  propagated,  either  in  the 
spring  or  autumn,  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  strike,  and  can  be  preserved 
with  ordinary  care  in  a cool  house  during  the  winter,  and  increased 
with  far  less  trouble  than  Amaranthus  melancholicus,  and  in  vigorous 
growth  excels  it  by  many  degrees.  In  respect  to  colour,  its  dark  crimson, 
intermixed  with  shades  of  bright  carmine,  have  a very  charming  effect 
during  fine  weather.  Its  compact  habit  is  also  a recommendation  for  its 
general  culture. 

Gentaurea  gymnocarpa. — For  the  centres  of  large  beds,  or  as  single  speci- 
mens to  be  planted  at  certain  distances,  either  as  a relief  to  the  panel  or 
other  system  of  bedding,  nothing  of  its  character  can  well  exceed  its 
elegant  and  graceful  form,  growing,  as  it  does,  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height.  In  the  large  conservatory  of  Holland  Park  House,  Kensington, 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  respected  gardener  there,  had  this  spring  a great  number 
of  them  as  single  specimens  growing  in  pots,  and  their  beautiful  silvery 
pinnated  foliage  stood  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  many  green  leaf  plants  not 
as  yet  in  flower,  as  Azaleas,  &c.,  &c.  It  can  either  be  increased  by  cuttings 
or  from  seeds. 

Chrysanthemum  Sensation  — The  first  time  I saw  this  bedded  out  in  any 
quantity  was  this  year,  at  Battersea  Park,  and  I was  particularly  struck 
with  its  beauty;  its  silver-like  foliage,  view  it  which  way  you  will,  is  remark- 
ably striking.  It  cannot  fail  to  become  a popular  favourite  as  an  orna- 
mental plant. 

Pyrethrum  parthenifolium  aureum  (the  “ Golden  Feather  ” Pyrethrum). 
— This  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  our  coloured  leaf  plants  for  flower 
garden  decoration  was  sent  out  for  the  first  time  this  spring  by  Messrs.  E. 
G.  Henderson  and  Sons.  When  I saw  it  in  their  collection,  I had  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  preserve  its  colour  throughout  the  season 
when  bedded  out,  but  that  was  quickly  dispelled  by  witnessing  its  effect  as 
an  edging  plant  in  Battersea  Park,  where  its  golden-coloured  leaves  pre- 
sented a fine  contrast  to  the  many  other  plants  that  it  surrounded.  They 
say  it  is  quite  hardy  ; if  so,  it  is  the  more  acceptable.  Its  flowers  are  very 
insignificant,  therefore  they  require  to  be  picked  off. 

Poa  trivialis  argentea  elegans(V ariegated  Meadow  Grass). —This  plant  was 
issued  to  the  public  by  the  same  firm  as  produced  the  Pyrethrum.  It  is  a 
very  neat-growing  grass,  not  so  luxuriant  as  Daetylis  glomerata,  nor  is  it  so 
strikingly  effective  ; its  blades  are  more  inolined  for  an  ereot  growth  than 
the  latter.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  become  a very  useful  plant  for  vases  or 
suspended  baskets.  Perhaps  it  requires  a much  higher  state  of  cultivation 
to  give  it  luxuriant  growth  than  I have  seen. 

Daetylis  glomerata  (Variegated  Cocksfoot  Grass).— For  effeot,  both 
in  the  distance  and  close  to  it,  nothing  belonging  to  the  list  of  dwarf 
grasses  can  surpass  this  beauty,  or  I may  even  say  equal  it.  Its  habit  is 
very  graceful.  If  you  wish  to  keep  it  dose  and  compact,  do  not  plant  it 
in  too  rich  a soil,  nor  supply  it  with  muoh  moisture,  unless  withering  from 
the  effects  of  drought.  I have  a large  quantity  of  it  planted  out  as  an 
edging  plant  to  a ribbon  border  alternating  with  Lobelia,  and  the  difference 
of  growth  is  observable  at  a glance  at  the  spots  where  the  soil  is  rioh  and 
moist,  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  soil  is  poor  the  growth  is  more 
moderate.  This  grass  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  almost  any  amount  of  rough 
mage  will  not  destroy  it;  but  better  plants  may  be  produced  if  you  take 
them  up  and  divide  them  into  small  pieces,  potting  them  into  small  C0- 
sized  pots  and  keeping  them  in  a cool  frame  during  the  winter  months. 

Cineraria  maritima. — This  is  a far  more  useful  plant  as  a seoond  row 
edging  to  large  beds  and  ribbon  borders  than  it  is  generally  regarded.  In 
a largo  public  garden  within  n few  minutes’  walk  of  my  residence  there 
are  large  quantities  of  it  employed  for  edging  the  larger-sized  beds,  in 
connexion  with  Purple  King  Verbena,  the  lattor  forming  the  outside  row; 
and  the  display  of  colour  afforded  may  bo  said  to  be  perfeot,  being  both 
soft  and  pleasing,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  If  some  of  the 
plants  are  taken  up  now  and  potted,  they  will  assist  to  ornament  the  con- 
servatory during  the  remaining  autumn  months.  It  can  be  raised  in  any 
quantity  from  seed.  Soed  sown  now,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed- 
pan  during  the  winter,  nnd  then  pricked  off  early  in  the  year,  or  if  sown 
early  in  the  spring,  they  will  make  good  plants  by  the  time  you  require 
them  for  bedding. 

Onaphalium  lanatum.— The  great  valuo  of  this  white  or  silver-leaf 
edging  plant  is  that  it  makes  an  excellent  outside  border  for  tall  weak- 
growing  plants,  as,  from  its  quick  but  bushy  growth,  it  form*  an  excellent 
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support  to  suol)  plants  ns  Phlox  Drummondii  nnd  Caloeolnrin  nmplexi- 
onulis.  It  can  bo  kept  in  good  trim  during  tho  summer  season  by  pruning 
nnd  pinching,  nnd  in  the  nutumn  allowed  to  grow  n little  free,  with  tho 
object  of  keeping  the  bedding  plants  in  their  place.  It  strikes  readily,  but 
as  soon  ns  tho  outtings  nre  rooted  the  shoots  should  he  topped. 

Stachys  lanata. — This  gray  woolly-lonved  plant  is  perfectly  hardy ; of 
this  I am  quite  satisfied  from  tho  severe  test  it  was  subject  to  last  winter; 
for  in  Kensington  Gardens  there  is  a walk,  I should  say,  upwards  of  n 
quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and  there  are  two  borders  extending  tho  whole 
distanco  pnrnllel  with  eaoh  other,  tho  inside  edgings  of  which  nre  oomposed 
entirely  of  tho  Staohys;  nnd  I could  not  observe,  on  tho  return  of  spring, 
thnt  it  suffered  in  the  least  from  tho  nipping  frosts  of  tho  past  winter.  As 
you  paraded  the  walks  it  wore  a very  cheerful  aspect  during  the  dreary 
season  of  the  year.  To  look  neat  and  well,  it  requires  to  be  kept  thinned 
in  the  growing  season,  both  of  leaves  and  shoots.  In  fact,  this  rule  applies 
to  all  last-growing  ornamental  plants.  It  is  readily  propagated  from 
offsets.  John  F. 'McElroy. 


ON  THE  FOIIMS  OF  ROSES. 

Loose  and  inaccurato  definitions  in  any  pursuit  aro  highly 
discouraging,  and  often  lead  to  its  abandonment  in  disgust. 
In  tho  charming  and  popular  pastime  of  rose  culture,  which 
has  almost  reached  the  dignity  of  a science,  this  inconvenience 
is  specially  felt,  in  tho  unreliable  descriptions  of  “ form  ” and 
nomenclature  of  “ colour,”  so  that  those  who  are  compelled  to 
form  their  ideas  of  novelties  from  mere  phraseology  totally 
fail  to  realize  anything  like  the  truth.  To  speak,  for  instance, 
of  the  subject  of  form  : it  is  quite  sufficient  for  it  to  be  recog- 
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figuration  of  flowers  appears  in  a modified  form  as  tho  “ half- 
cupped,”  No.  -I,  or  tazza-shaped,  tho  profile  being  much 
shallower  than  tho  cupped,  though  the  outer  petals  aro  still 
the  largest.  Lord  Raglan,  and  many  of  tho  same  style,  form 
representatives  of  a formation  gradually  going  out,  though 
some  of  the  kinds  are  very  beautiful  when  in  perfection. 

Tho  fifth  of  representative  typos  should  be  termed  tho 
“globular,”  No.  5 ; solid  and  substantial  every  one  of  them; 
sometimes  hard  to  open  ; usually  upright  growers,  with  robust 
wood.  In  some  cases  tho  points  of  tho  petals  roll  over,  though 
the  ball-like  contour  of  the  flowur  is  usually  preserved.  These 
may  bo  considered  the  primary  shapes,  which  embrace  almost 
all  the  roses  in  our  gardens.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  cases  the  petals  are  imbricated — that  is, 
crimped  or  puckered,  the  petals  being  arranged  longitudinally 
with  respect  to  tho  centre  ; that  in  others  they  are  short  and 
close,  presenting  tho  appearance  of  the  summits  having  been 
shaved  off;  and  in  others,  again,  they  aro  completely  incurved, 
being  closed  at  the  top,  like  Madame  Pierson  and  Grlobosa, 
and  seldom  opening  at  all.  When  they  do  expand,  however, 
they  belong  to  tho  category  of  cupped  roses.  Tho  finest 
example  of  an  imbricated  flower  may  bo  found  in  Madame 
Moreau,  which  presents  a striking  resemblance  in  form  and 
arrangement  to  a show  hollyhock,  and  is  certainly  novel  and 
interesting. 

If  every  popular  rose,  whether  new  or  old,  were  classed 
under  its  characteristic  form  upon  some  such  system  as  indi- 
cated above,  or  were  certain  well-known  and  distinct  roses 
selected  as  types  of  styles  to  which  all  resembling  them  should 
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Reflexed. 


Expanded. 


Cupped. 


Ilalf-cupped. 


Globular. 


nized  as  a canon  of  beauty  that  a rose  should  be  “cupped,” 
and  forthwith  every  variety  produced  has  the  desirable  pro- 
perty assigned  to  it,  whether  round  as  an  apple  or  flat  as  a 
pancake  ; nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  could  a square 
flower  even  be  brought  out,  such  would  receive  the  designation 
of  cupped,  so  long  as  that  configuration  is  considered  an 
essential  recommendation.  The  original  offence,  no  doubt, 
rests  with  the  French  raisers,  who  in  their  anxiety  to  dissem- 
inate their  wares,  indulge  in  the  national  genius  for  hyperbole, 
and  picture  forth  their  productions  in  romantic  terms,  rivalling 
the  flowery  language  of  the  East.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
a difficult  task  to  describe  accurately  the  shape  of  any  flower, 
varying,  as  that  does,  with  the  period  of  growth  ; some  roses, 
for  instance,  being  globular  when  partly  blown,  and  cupped 
or  expanded  when  fully  developed.  Rut  it  should  always  be  | 
understood  that  “form”  should  be  decided  when  the  flower  is  at  ; 
its  best,  just  before  its  “blase”  development  by  sun  and  air;  and 
that  its  true  contour  can  be  most  distinctively  ascertained  from 
a profile  view,  the  flower  being  held  level  with  the  eye,  be- 
cause then  differences  can  be  most  distinctly  perceived.  When 
examined  from  this  aspect,  it  will  be  found  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  petals  of  roses  materially  differs.  In  some,  the 
centre  is  the  highest  point  of  the  flower,  the  petals  turning 
back  outwards,  and  gradually  increasing  in  dimensions  to  the 
outer  row.  This  form,  as  exhibited  roughly  in  No.  1 of  the 
diagram  appended  to  this  paper,  might  receive  the  technical 
appellation  of  “reflexed,”  representing  an  extensive  array  of 
some  of  the  best  varieties  amongst  our  modern  roses,  of  which 
the  old  favourite  Jules  Margottin,  when  in  proper  character, 
presents  an  admirable  type,  being  as  eyeless  as  the  “ Monster 
Polypheme  ” after  the  crafty  Ulysses  had  extinguished  his  1 
solitary  orbit.  A modification  of  this  particular  style  of  con- 
tom1  is  exemplified  by  another  old  and  valuable  rose,  repre- 
sentative also  of  a numerous  class,  Baronne  Provost.  This 
section  of  flowers  might  appropriately  be  denominated  the 
“ expanded,”  in  the  diagram  shown  as  No.  2. 

Let  us  take,  again,  a style  completely  opposite  to  these, 
wherein  the  outer  petals  are  the  largest,  placed  somewhat 
uprightly,  containing  and  supporting,  as  it  were,  the  interior 
leaflets,  more  or  less  in  number  ; for,  be  it  remarked,  it  is  in 
this  line  want  of  doubleness  most  frequently  prevails.  Here 
is  exhibited  the  true  “ cup,”  No.  3,  out  of  which,  were  the 
exterior  of  sufficient  solidity,  we  might  partake  of  that  beverage 
“which  cheers  but  not  inebriates,”  garnished  with  an  addi- 
tional whiff  in  the  tea-scented  varieties,  far  superior  to  the  rose 
puddings  of  Roman  epicures,  which  must  have  been  rather 
physicky  eating,  although  perhaps  good  for  coughs.  Thiscon- 


be  referred,  with  further  particulars  of  growth,  colour,  and 
foliage,  rosarians  would  be  enabled  to  understand  better  what 
they  were  about ; descriptions  would  convey  definite  ideas  ; 
speculating  in  new  roses  would  become  a pleasure,  instead  of 
being,  as  too  often  at  present,  a disappointment,  or,  to  use  a 
popular  phrase  just  now,  “ a leap  in  the  dark.” 

W.  I).  Prior. 


NOTES  OF  A TOUR  THROUGH  KENT. 

SOMERHILL,  THE  SEAT  OF  JuLIAX  GoLDSMII),  Esq. 

Somerhill  is  distant  about  one  mile  and  a half  south-east  of  Tonbridge, 
situated,  as  its  name  implies,  upon  a considerably  elevated  position,  and  it 
commands  a variety  of  views  over  a vast  extent  of  country.  Viewing  the 
mansion  from  the  southern  corner  of  the  principal  ten-ace,  two  sides  of  the  noble 
building  stand  out  boldly,  and  produce  a most  imposing  effect.  Tliis  is  one 
of  those  old  baronial  residences  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ivnowle,  is 
second  to  none  in  the  county.  The  grounds  arc  entered  by  a handsomely 
designed  lodge,  quite  in  character  with  the  residence,  and  as  we  follow  the 
neatly-kept  drive,  a short  distance  further  on  to  the  left  is  another  very  pretty 
lodge,  also  in  good  keeping  with  the  main  features  of  the  place.  Opposite  to 
this  lodge  is  a rustic  boat-house,  and  a fine  expanse  of  water ; and  as  we  make 
our  way  towards  the  mansion,  by  a path  pointing  as  the  most  direct  way,  we 
find  the  agreeable  shade  of  a well-timbered  portion  of  the  grounds  most 
acceptable,  as  it  not  only  affords  us  shade,  but  it  gives  to  the  place  a character 
of  grandeur  and  stateliness,  as  many  of  the  trees  on  this  spot  bear  evident 
signs  of  having  battled  with  the  winds  and  the  storms  for  some  centuries 
past.  Upon  the  lawn  contiguous  to  the  house  are  some  noble  cedars,  and  a 
few  majestic  specimens  of  various  varieties  of  conifer®,  while  the  views  from 
here  are  amongst  the  richest  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  beautifully  diversi- 
fied by  hill  and  dale. 

It  is  not  without  some  amount  of  regret  I now  remember  that  my  visit  to 
this  place  in  J une  last  was  a hurried  one,  owing  to  my  wishing  to  reach  the 
western  part  of  the  county  early  in  the  day  ; therefore  Mr.  Hopgood,  the 
able  and  intelligent  gardener  there,  will,  I hope,  excuse  me  if  he  should  find 
I have  omitted  objects  I ought  to  have  named,  as  my  notes  do  not  furnish 
me  with  sufficient  data  to  go  into  more  minute  details  of  this  portion  of  the 
grounds  ; but  this  is  in  great  part  atoned  for  by  the  rich  treat  I enjoyed  when 
inspecting  tho  plant  and  fruit  houses,  and  in  observing  the  order  and  neat- 
ness that  prevailed  in  every  department  of  the  garden. 

The  first  glass  structures  we  enter  are  two  span-roofed  houses,  one  of 
which  is  used  as  a cool  plant -house,  and  the  other  as  a stove.  In  the  first 
of  these  we  find  many  very  useful  plants.  It  was  gay  with  geraniums, 
ericas,  epacris,  and  azaleas,  and  other  choice  spring-flowering  subjects.  But 
besides  these,  I made  special  note  of  a few  others  in  both  houses.  Amongst 
the  most  striking  features,  there  were  some  excellent  plants  of  the  Coleus 
1 ' erschaffeltii , grown  in  the  pyramid  style.  These  are  admirable  subjects  when 
distributed  amongst  such  decorative  plants  as  ferns,  begonias,  &e.  The 
plants  under  notice  were  pictures  of  health  and  skilful  cultivation.  Then 
there  was  Soya  Qunninghamii,  a very  chaste  and  free-flowering  variety  for 
a stove,  and  when  trained  to  neat  sticks,  as  it  was  here,  makes  a fine 
specimen.  That  noble  fem  Sypolepis  repens  ,was  a grand  sight,  with  its 
graceful  fronds  towering  up  so  stout  and  strong,  as  also  was  a very  large 
plant  of  Adiantum  emeatum,  in  a most  thriving  condition,  and  Adiantum 
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eardiochlceiia,  very  fine.  Here  I saw  that  very  old  favourite  berry- bearing 
greenhouso  plant,  limtica  humilix,  so  useful  for  Christmas  decorations.  _ Of 
the  many  valuable  creepers  grown  here,  I made  note  of'  the  following: 
Tecoma  Australis,  a grand  winter-flowering  plant,  very  useful  for  cutting 
(this  is  the  white  variety)  ; Passiflora  priuccps,  with  long  racemes  of  droop- 
ing flower-spikes  eighteen  inches  long,  with  no  less  than  nine  to  twelve 
flowers  to  expand  upon  each  raceme;  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  host  of  all 
the  1’assifloras.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  the  first  flowers  were  just  opening  ; 
it  flowers  upon  the  old  wood.  Besides  these,  I noticed  Begonia  fuchsioidcx, 
and  that  very  old  subject  Plumbago  capensis. 

We  next  enter  a range  of  houses  ninety  feet  long,  in  three  divisions,  in- 
cluding a peach-house,  muscat-house,  and  early  vinery  ; the  peach-house 
was  newly  planted.  Here  were  some  handsome  specimens  of  young  fuchsias 
from  autumn-struck  cuttings,  in  a most  luxuriant  condition.  The  muscat- 
house,  like  the  preceding,  being  newly  planted,  we  have  only  to  notice  the 


order  and  good  keeping ; and  when  wo  find  them  in  such  a condition,  we 
always  accept  it  as  the  key  to  a right  understanding  of  the  order  and  neat- 
ness that  is  sure  to  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  garden,  and  in  this  the  old 
adage  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

In  a well  fitted  up  fruit-room  I observed,  in  fine  preservation,  excellent 
samples  of  such  apples  as  the  Golden  Knob,  the  Northern  Greening,  and  the 
Winter  Quoining.  In  an  adjoining  shed  to  this  is  the  mushroom-house,  a 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  which  1 give  here,  showing  the  principal  line  of 
beds.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  principle  of  construction,  but  it  is  the 
material  with  which  it  is  built  that  I would  call  particular  attention  to,  as 
the  foundations  for  the  beds  are  built  entirely  of  brick-work.  This  house, 
as  well  as  the  fruit-room,  potting-shod,  and  stokery,  are  in  a line  on  the 
north  side  of  the  wall  of  a range  of  three  houses.  Now  as  to  the  superiority 
of  brick-work  over  wood- work  for  the  interior  of  a mushroom-house,  every 
gardener  who  knows  what  it  is  to  grow  mushrooms  in  contact  with  wood, 
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promising  condition  of  the  permanent  occupants  of  both  houses.  In  the 
early  vinery  we  found  an  excellent  crop  of  grapes,  with  every  prospect  of 
finishing  well ; and  considering  that  the  vines  are  very  old,  we  should  consider 
it  quite  a success.  This,  like  the  two  preceding  houses,  is  to  be  furnished  with 
a young  stock  of  vines  as  soon  as  other  houses,  which  we  shall  presently 
notice,  are  in  a fit  condition  to  take  their  place ; the  able  gardener  there 
acting  on  the  wise  principle  of  retaining  some  of  the  old  vines  until  others 
can  be  brought  into  bearing.  This  is  a far  better  practice  than  rooting  all 
out  at  one  time,  and  leaving  the  proprietor’s  table  unsupplied  with  grapes  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  next  range  is  a hundred  feet  long,  and  divided  into 
a second  vinery,  and  two  late  ones.  In  the  first  division,  used  as  a second 
house,  the  crop  was  very  regularly  placed,  and  altogether  a degree  of  healthi- 
ness maintained  that  would  satisfy  the  most  experienced  grape-grower.  In 
the  two  later  houses  there  was  the  same  cheering  prospect  of  a crop, 
although  in  one  instance  the  vines  were  very  old,  but  had  the  character  of 


must  acknowledge  that  brick  is  in  every  way  better  adapted  for  it,  to  say' 
nothing  of  the  durability  of  bricks  as  against  wood.  AVe  have  another  good 
x'eason  for  advocating  the  use  of  bricks,  because  wood  affords  such  an  induce- 
ment for  the  lodgment  of  insects,  especially  that  pest  of  the  mushroom- 
house,  the  wood-louse.  I consider  the  introduction  of  brick-work  into  a 
mushroom-house  in  the  place  of  wood  a step  in  the  right  direction,  as  one 
likely  to  reduce  the  troubles  of  the  gardener  and  increase  the  supply  to  the 
proprietor’s  table.  Mr.  Hopgood  would  do  me  and  the  readers  generally'  a 
great  service  if  he  would  kindly  inform  us  by  what  routine  of  management 
he  has  succeeded  so  well  with  this  house,  as  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  supply' 
was  plentiful.  The  figures  on  the  ground-plan  denote  the  positions  of  the 
bottom  beds,  over  all  of  which  is  a long  top  bed,  as  shown  on  section. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  everything  was  looking  in  a thriving  condition,  but 
peas  generally  arc  not  up  to  the  average  point  of  earliness  this  season  in  this 
county.  Upon  the  walls  I noticed  marvellous  crops  of  Bigarreau  and  May 
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finishing  well.  In  one  of  these  houses  we  noticed  a fine  lot  of  begonias  in  a 
most  vigorous  condition,  and  also  that  very  old  favourite  aster-like  plant, 
Agatliea  cclcstis  variegata,  which  makes  a nice  edging  for  a small  bed.  In 
two  ranges  of  well-constructed  pits,  there  wore  superb  crops  of  both  early 
and  late  cucumbers  and  melons  in  abundance,  as  well  as  early  potatoes.  All 
these  pits  in  the  first  part  of  tho  season  are  filled  with  potatoes,  the  cucum- 
bers and  melons  taking  their  place.  Amongst  large  quantities  of  bedding 
plants  in  excellent  condition,  I made  note  of  that  useful  variegated  geranium 
Lady  Plymouth,  well  adapted  for  an  edging.  Tho  plants  wero  largo  and  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  useful.  There  was  also  tho  Cloth-of-Gold  goranium, 
a rather  scarco  article  in  this  county,  yet,  when  properly  used  in  conjunction 
with  suitable  subjects,  it  is  a fine  addition  to  any  stock  of  bedding  plants. 

The  admirable  arrangement  of  all  the  outbuildings  about  this  place,  and 
f their  superior  order  of  keeping,  is  worthy  of  a special  remark,  as  it  is  not  in 
«vcry  place  wo  see  potting-sheds,  tool-sluSds,-  and  stok cries,  in  uniform 


Duke  cherries,  and  also  the  appearance  of  a heavy  supply  of  Morollos  ; both 
peaches  and  nectarines  had  also  set  a magnificent  lot  of  fruit,  and  out-door 
strawberries  and  other  fruits  were  promising  well. 

In  preparing  my  notes  I was  so  pressed  for  time  and  space  that  I had  not 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  those  who  with  every  courtesy  and  good-will 
assisted  mo  so  much  by  giving  me  permission  to  inspect  tho  gardens  under 
their  charge,  and  by  affording  mo  all  tho  information  that  was  in  their 
power;  but  my  thunks  aro  none  the  lest  sincere  for  not  appearing  in  their 
proper  place,  and  I would  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  my  four 
through  Kent  will  bo  long  remembered  by  mo  as  exemplifying  the  truth  of 
(lie  old  adage  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner — that,  of  all  men  tho  noble 
brotherhood  of  gardonors  are  the  most  communicative  and  unreserved  class 
of  men  wo  moot  with,  to  say  nothing  of  their  individual  kindness  to  a 
si  ranger  of  the  craft.  This  concludes  my  series  of  11  Notes  of  a l our  through 
Kent.”  ‘ J.  C.  Clarke. 


September  21,  1867. 
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BARIIAM  GARDEN,  KENT. 

Many  of  our  roadors  hftvo  boon  ontorUiinod,  und  wo  trust  not  11  low  lmvo 
boon  ublo  to  glanil  information  liore  and  thoro,  from  tho  remarks  upon  public 
and  private  gardens  wliioh  lmvo  appeared  in  tboao  pages  from  time  to  time, 
derived  from  personal  inspection.  It  is  now  our  pleasant  duty  to  give  the 
result  of  a visit  we  lately  paid  to  tho  garden  of  the  Kov.  Charles  O.xonden, 
rector  of  Durham,  Kent. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  BEDS'  BARHAM  GARDEN.  KENT. 
Scale,  l-20th  of  an  inch  '0  1 foot. 


Barham  is  a well-to-do  village  in  one  id'  the  prettiest  parts  of  Kent,  sur- 
rounded by  hop-gardens  and  eoni-flelds.  It  is  situated  somowhorc  between 
Canterbury  and  Dover,  and  i three  und  a bulU miles  from  tho  Adisham  station 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  It  is  a pleasant  drive  from 
either  of  the  places  mentioned,  and  numerous  visitors  avail  themselves  of  tho 
kindness  of  the  rev.  gentleman,  who,  with  the  generosity  of  a true  lover  of  a 
garden,  allows  his  neighbours  and  the  public  to  participate  in  the  enjoymentof 
that  from  which  he  himself  derives  so  much 
pleasure.  A placard  at  Adisham  station  and 
another  on  the  garden  gate  inform  strangers 
that  they  can  be  admitted  to  see  the  garden 
every  day  except  Sunday,  between  one  and 
live  o’clock. 

It  is  our  intention  on  the  present  occasion 
to  confine  our  remarks  to  tho  flower-garden, 
and  the  system  of  bedding-out,  which  though 
necessarily  on  a limited  scale — from  35,000 
to  40,000  plants  being  used  in  the  various 
designs— is  earned  out  to  great  perfection. 
The  chief  points  of  excellence  arc  design  and 
colouring,  with  general  good  growth  of  the, 
jdant;  in  all  which  particulars  it  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  other  garden, 
whether  public  or  private,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  coup-d'atil  from  the 
study  window,  the  point  from  which  we  first 
saw  the  garden,  is  surprisingly  beautiful ; in- 
deed, we  could  not  help  exclaiming  upon  see- 
ing it,  “How  very  lovely!”  and  we  think 
t hero  are  few,  even  among  those  who  profess 
not  to  admire  the  bedding  system,  who  could 
help  paying  it  a similar  tribute.  The  harmony 
of  colouring  is  so  good,  that  although  the 
general  appearance  is  very  brillant,  the  eye 
rests  upon  it  without  fatigue.  This  is  owing 
perhaps  in  a great  measure  to  the  unusually 
large  proportion  of  Ccrastium  tonwntosum  in 
the  various  compositions,  the  beautiful  gray- 
white  tint  of  which  serves  to  enliven  the 
whole,  while  at  the  same  time  it  tones  down 
and  blends  all  the  colours  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  The  only  imperfection  of 
any  moment  is  in  those  designs  in  which  the 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii  enters ; the  severe  cold 
nights  we  have  had  this  summer  having 
starved  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  made 
scarcely’  any  growth,  and  has  therefore  not 
quite  filled  up  the  spaces  aUottcd  to  it ; but 
the  rest  of  the  plants  are  in  such  excellent 
condition  that,  if  one  were  to  judge  from 
them  only,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  that 
the  present  season  has  been  at  all  unfavour- 
able. 

Another  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  observer,  is  that  the  outlines  of  all 
the  designs  are  sharp  and  well  defined,  the 
minutest  particulars  of  the  most  intricate 
patterns  being  seen  to  advantage  from  any 
part  of  the  garden.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  most  persons  must  have 
felt  when  looking  at  a large  panel-bed,  that 
the  different  heights  of  the  various  plants 
which  form  the  whole  combination  do  to  a 
certain  extent  spoil  the  effect,  as  the  higher 
ones  must  of  necessity’  hide  portions  of  those 
next  them ; it  being  only  at  a considerable 
elevation  that  the  design  can  be  seen  in  all 
its  integrity.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
present  instance, for  Mr.Oxendenhas  managed 
tii  make  the  plants  in  each  pattern  bloom  at 
oue  general  level,  so  that  the  design  can  be 
seen  almost  as  well  while  standing  on  the 
lawn,  as  when  mounted  on  the  rostrum  which 
has  been  erected  on  one  side  of  the  garden, 
as  a point  d' observation  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors.  The  simple  and  ingenious  method 
by  which  this  is  accomplished  we  will  now 
proceed  to  explain. 

The  whole  secret  consists  in  planting  in 
trenches.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  are  about 
to  plant  a panel-bed.  We  take  the  Cerastium 
and  plant  it  on  the  dead  level  in  the  part  it 
is  to  occupy,  and  desire  so  to  manage  our 
other  materials  that  they  shall  all  flower  ou 
a level  with  it.  For  this  purpose  the  earth 
is  removed  from  that  portion  of  the  bed  in 
which  the  Calceolarias  are  to  be  placed  to  a 
depth  of  about  ten  inches,  and  is  carried  right 
away;  after  which  the  Calceolarias  are  planted 
in  the  trench  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
same  plan  is  adopted  with  the  rest  of  the 
plants — Geraniums,  Tropecolums,  Verbenas, 
Ac., — the  depth  of  the  trenches  varying  from 
ten  inches  to  three  inches,  according  to  the 
height  and  hgbit  of  the  plants  being  dealt 
with.  Of  course  this  system  involves  a great 
deal  more  labour  than  the  ordinary  method, 
and  when  first  done  is  somewhat  unsightly, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be 
imagined ; but  when  the  plants  are  hi  bloom 
the  great  advantage  of  the  plan  is  seen,  Mr. 
Oxenden  having  managed  so  well  that  the 
whole  of  the  plants  in  the  design  have  blos- 
somed atone  general  level,  just  above  the  box 
edging.  The  same  treatment  is  adopted 
with  equal  advantage  on  slopes.  After 
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the  bed  hits  been  sloped  to  the  desired  angle,  portions  of  the  earth  arc  re- 
moved in  the  same  manner,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  ease.  When 
this  system  was  first  suggested  to  some  leading  nurserymen,  it  was  “ pooh 
poohed  ” and  said  to  be  ridiculous;  but  as  it  has  now  been  carried  out  here 
for  four  years,  and  has  answered  every  expectation,  its  success  may  be  looked 
upon  as  established,  and  we  ourselves  can  testify  that  the  examples  we  saw 
were  all  that  can  be  desired. 

A reference  to  the  annexed  plan  will  enable  our  readers  to  understand  our 
description  of  the  beds,  and  to  form  then-  own  estimate  of  the  general  merit  of 
the  design  of  the  garden;  but  it  must  be  seen  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the 
excellence  of  the  colouring  and  the  extreme  neatness  with  which  the  whole  is 
kept.  The  sloping  border  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  garden  furthest  from  the 
house  (marked  A on  the  plan)  is  remarkably  good.  It  is  142  feet  long  with 
a general  breadth  of  12  feet.  In  the  front  are  two  rows  of  Geranium  Mrs. 
Tollock  and  Lobelia  splendens  magniflora  planted  alternately.  Next  are  three 
rows  of  two-year  old  plants  of  Geranium  Cloth-of-Gold,  behind  which  arc 
semicircles  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  on  a carpet  of  Centaurea  ragusina  ; 
at  the  back  is  one  row  of  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis.  The  chain  bed  B is 
also  a sloping  border  137  feet  long  by  7 feet  broad.  The  chain  consists  of 
a double  row  of  Coleus  separating  to  form  the  circular  links,  which  are  Calceo- 
laria foribunda.  On  each  side  of  the  chain  is  a carpet  of  Cerastium  tomen- 
iosum,  and  at  the  back  of  the  bed  a good  row  of  Geranium  Trentliam  Bose. 
At  5 is  a fine  block  of  Stella  Geranium  spotted  with  Centaurea  argentca  plumosa. 
This  bed  was  not  in  perfection  when  we  saw  it,  as  the  Coleus  had  not  grown 
sufficiently  to  fill  out  all  the  space  it  was  intended  to  occupy  ; but  this  was 
the  fault  of  the  unkind  season  and  not  of  the  planting. 

At  C is  a circular  bed  of  great  beauty.  It  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter ; in 
the  centre  is  a single  plant  of  Centaurea  eompacta  surrounded  by  a three-feet 
ring  of  Verbena  Leah.  Outside  this  is  a three-feet  carpet  of  Cerastium, 
bounded  by  a box  edging  and  a narrow  border  of  yellow  spar.  This  bed  is 
so  chaste  and  so  pretty  that  it  seems  to  increase  in  loveliness  the  more  it  is 
looked  at.  D is  an  oblong  bed  15  feet  by  8 feet.  1 is  an  oval  centre  of 
Lobelia  Paxtonii,  round  which  is  a frame  of  Mrs.  Polloclc ; the  rest  of  the  bed 
is  filled  in  with  Verbena  Purple  King,  having  specimen  plants  of  Flower  of 
Spring  Geranium  in  the  corners,  the  whole  being  bordered  by  a narrow  path 
of  dark  granite.  E is  a very  brilliant  and  remarkably  pretty  round  bed, 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  is  a single  plant  of  Centaurea  eompacta, 
the  upper  triangle  is  a brilliant  scarlet  verbena,  and  the  comers  of  the  under 
triangle  a seedling  Geranium  raised  on  the  place,  which  is  to  be  called  Stan- 
dard Gold.  It  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit  with  a leaf  of  pure  yellow  without 
any  green  blotch  in  the  centre,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  a great  acquisition. 
The  circle  is  filled  in  with  a Cerastium  carpet  surrounded  by  a yellow  spar 
border  and  a box  edging.  We  may  as  well  mention  here  that  Mr.  Shrubsole, 
the  gardener,  showed  us  seedlings  of  various  plants,  some  of  which  are  of 
such  excellence  that  we  cannot  pass  them  by  without  particular  mention. 
One  seedling  miniature  Lobelia  is  exceedingly  good;  it  has  exactly  the 
foliage  and  compact  habit  of  Mrs.  Murphy,  with  light  blue  flowers,  a profuse 
and  constant  bloomer.  A seedling  zonal  geranium  with  white-edged  leaves 
possessing  many  desirable  qualities,  and  is  a decided  beat  upon  “ Bijou.”  It 
is  of  dwarf  habit,  the  leaf  being  perfectly  flat  without  the  least  disposition  to 
cup.  The  white  margin  is  very  broad,  occupying  about  live-sixths  of  the 
entire  leaf,  and  is  a pure  milk-white,  in  fact  about  three  shades  whiter  than 
any  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Bride  of  Barham,  and  if  its 
constitution  proves  good,  will  no  cloubt  become  very  valuable. 

The  bed  at  F,  which  is  22  feet  long  by  7 wide,  is  pretty,  but  not  in  our 
opinion  such  a decided  success  as  most  of  the  others.  The  centre  is  of 
Geranium  Diadem,  with  a narrow  margin  of  Golden  Chain,  which  is  not 
allowed  to  bloom.  G is  a sloping  border  separating  the  kitchen  garden  from 
the  flower  garden,  and  consists  of,  first,  a double  row  of  geranium  Amy  LFogy, 
beliind  which  is  a double  row  of  Bijou  (bloomless),  and  at  the  back  a double 
row  of  Magenta. 

The  Spar  Panel  bed  II  is  particularly  excellent,  and  shows  the  peculiar 
merit  of  the  plan  of  planting  in  trenches  better  than  any  other  bed  in  the 
gai'den.  The  colours  have  been  selected  with  great  taste  and  judgment,  and 
the  planting  is  unexceptionable.  All  the  plants  bloom  (as  we  have  observed 
before)  on  a dead  level,  enabling  the  observer  to  see  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
outlines  from  any  point  at  which  he  maj'  be  standing.  The  bed  is  78  feet 
long  by  15  feet  broad,  the  scrolls  being  imbedded  in  a fine  carpet  of  Oxalis 
corniculuto,  the  beautiful  bronze  tint  of  which  harmonizes  well  with  the 
whole  of  the  colours.  A box  edging  with  a frame  of  cockle-shells  surrounds 
this,  and  the  configuring  paths  of  variously-coloured  spar  and  granite  are 
remarkably  pretty  and  neat.  The  arrangement  of  the  plants  is  as  follows  : 
1.  Verbena  Crimson  King,  spotted  with  Cineraria  maritima.  2.  Calceolaria 
foribunda.  3.  Verbena  Queen  of  Scots,  edged  with  Lobelia  Mrs.  Murphy. 
4.  Verbena  Isa  Felford,  spotted  with  Flower  of  Spring  (bloomless).  5. 
Verbena  John  Keynes,  spotted  with  Centaurea  eompacta.  6.  V.  Beauty  su- 
preme, edged  with  X.  Mrs.  Murphy.  7.  V.  Ariosto  Improved,  spotted  with 
Flower  of  Spring  (bloomless).  8.  Tropeeolum  compactum.  9.  V.  King  of 
Bedders,  spotted  with  C.  maritima.  10.  All  the  centre  circles  arc  G.  Mrs. 
Polloeh.  11.  Oxalis  comiculata  carpet,  and  12.  Cockle-shell  frame. 

The  superb  circular  bed  at  I is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  bed  in  the  whole 
garden  ; it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  a finer  example  of  brilliant 
colouring  combined  with  good  taste  and  quiet  chaste  beauty  than  this.  In 
the  centre  is  a white  vase  on  pedestal  planted  with  Stella  Geranium  and 
X.  Paxtonii.  Bound  this  (2)  is  a three-feet  ring  of  Tropeeolum  compactum, 
which  is  surrounded  in  its  turn  (3)  by  a two-feet  ring  of  Verbena  Celestial 
Blue.  Next  to  this  (4)  is  a broad  ring  four  feet  six  inches  wide  of  V. 
mclindrcs  splendens,  spotted  with  Centaurea  eompacta,  and  round  this  (5)  a 
naiTOw  circle  of  Lady  Plymouth  Geranium,  which  is  bloomless.  The  next 
ring  is  divided  into  triangles,  alternate!}’  planted  with  (G)  Lobelia  speciosa  and 
(7)  Cerastium  tomentosum  ; the  J .obeli a triangles  radiating  outwards,  and  the 
others  pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the  bed.  The  outside  ring  of  this 
charming  bed  consists  of  an  edging  of  Variegated  Arabis  alpina  and  Lobelia 
Paxtonii  planted  alternately.  The  narrow  border  next  the  house  (L)  is 
tilled  with  Christine  Geranium,  and  at  K is  a fine  bank  of  mixed  varieties. 

In  conclusion,  we  advise  thoso  of  our  readers  wbo  have  or  can  mako  an 
opportunity,  to  visit  Barham  and  judge  for  themselves ; assuring  them  that 
they  will  moot  with  a hearty  welcome  from  the  reverend  proprietor,  and 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  they  will  have  spent. 

James  Coldwells. 


SuriscRniKits  to  thr  Gaudknkr’h  Magazine  who  desire  to  extend  Its  fpberc  of  useful- 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  FARM. 

After  having  travelled  to  and  fro  some  two  thousand  miles  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  tight  little  island  this  season,  I begin  to  think  the 

happiest  hours  that  o’er  I spent  were  spent  upon  a mountain  farm.  It  lies 

let’s  see— a goodish  way  off  from  my  home  : the  exact  latitude  and  longitude 
I don’t  know,  but  can  work  out  the  figures  with  very  little  trouble,  or 
perhaps  nearly  hit  the  mark  by  the  aid  of  a map.  It  is  in  a shire  of  course 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  which  can  be  heard  at 
times  on  still  nights,  after  strong  gales,  moaning,  moaning  like  some  one  in 
pain,  and  at  other  times,  in  bright  breezy  weather,  like  some  one  singing. 
It  is  truly  a mountain  farm,  though  not  exactly  on  a mountain  ; it  is,  in  tact 
the  centre  of  a great  plateau  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  so  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ; so  I j udge  by  what  I saw  of  the  barometer  while  there ; exact  measure- 
ment, by  comparing  our  respective  aneroid  readings,  some  day  to  be  made 
when  the  cool  weather  comes  and  we  can  mutually  play  at  arithmetic.  My 
off-hand  rule  for  guessing  at  altitudes  is  to  allow  one  thousand  feet  for  one 
inch  of  average  depression  below  the  average  of  the  sea-level,  a rule  sufficient 
for  guess-work  and  no  more.  The  name  of  my  friend— and  a good  old  friend 
of  the  most  constant  sort  he  is  too — is  for  present  purposes  Lesete,  and  a 
very  proper  name,  for  he  has  a double  share  of  warmth  in  his  heart, 
and  can  melt  ice  instantly  by  looking  at  it.  The  rainfall  is  large, 

90  inches  at  the  least,  and  mountain  mists  and  occasional  small 
showers  of  drizzle  are  common  even  in  the  brightest  weather,  and  with 
a steady  barometer.  The  temperature  is  equable;  but  the  London  blood  in  me 
suggested  it  was  a rather  cold  place  during  the  brightest  days  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  I quite  shivered,  though  not  thinly  clad,  during  a midnight 
ride  I had  with  Lesete  after  a visit  to  a romantic  glen  a long  way  off, 
where  we  tasted  mountain  fare,  and  found  that  wit  and  wisdom  were  not  of 
necessity  in  populous  cities  pent,  or  the  products  solely  of  all-arrogant 
London.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  never  severely  cold  in  winter.  When 
we  wretched  cockneys  are  frozen  out  the  streams  here  are  all  flowing; 
they  have,  however,  every  year  about  eight  months  of  very  mild 
winter.  The  land  is  moorland,  all  moorland.  For  miles  and  miles  around 
nothing  else  than  moorland,  and  every  view  from  this  high  table-land  ter- 
minates in  a wavy  horizon  of  mountains  and  moors,  some  dusky  green,  and 
gray,  and  tawny,  showing  that  man  has  made  the  moor  to  blossom  like  the 
rose  in  many  kinds  of  useful  cultivation,  some  towering  into  bold  peaks 
and  promontories  black  as  ink  under  a cloudy  sky,-  but  in  full  sunshine 
showing  streaks  of  a hazy  purple,  telling  that  heather  only — unprofitable 
heather,  good  for  grouse,  but  for  man  the  emblem  of  starvation — is  the  prin- 
cipal product  of  these  mountain  wastes.  Magnificent  indeed  are  the  views ; 
they  change  and  change  again  as  we  drive  over  the  hills,  and  have  around  us 
on  every  hand  a wondrous  panorama  of  gigantic  slopes  cutting  all  the  points 
of  the  compass,  as  if  nature  had  been  busy  churning,  and  had  been  suddenly 
arrested  in  her  work  by  some  freak  to  leave  off  mountain-making  to  try  her 
skill  in  the  fashioning  of  wild  flowers.  Greater  changes  still  in  going 
through  the  valleys.  There  small  villages,  very  small  ones  too,  nestle  amongst 
elms  and  alders,  all  of  the  trees  stunted  by  the  poverty  of  the  land,  yet  found 
only  in  the  lowest  spots,  and  following  faithfully  the  devious  lines  of  the 
brawling  strout  streams  that  make  music  wherever  they  go,  bearing  pretty 
sing-song  messages  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  the  burden  of  their 
melodies  being,  “ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof.”  In  the 
foreground,  whether  on  hill  or  in  valley,  vast  sheets  of  heather,  alternating 
with  waving  corn,  great  patches  of  furze  that  long  before  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber compel  one  to  think  about  fowling-pieces  and  powder  and  shot.  All  the 
roadsides  flanked  by  vast  breadths  of  hummocky  furze  and  heather  ( Erica 
tetralix,  the  showiest  of  all  our  British  species)  mostly  mingled  together, — such 
a display  of  cheap  “bedding”  as  almost  makes  one  wish  geraniums  were  not. 
As  to  the  soil,  peat  prevails,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  consisting  of  a 
top  crust  of  peaty  sponge,  varying  from  a few  inches  to  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  But  there  are  vast  tracts  of  a poor  friable  loam  mixed  with  stone,  the 
stone  a shale  in  plate-like  masses  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  the  natural  break-up  of  the  vast  under-stratum  of  rock  which  con- 
stitutes the  bony  structure  of  the  hills  for  miles  and  miles  around.  Some  of 
the  narrow  roads — they  are  all  narrow,  and  when  two  carts  pass,  one  of  the 
two  has  to  draw  aside  carefully  and  stand  hard  against  the  wall  of  furze  or 
heather  to  prevent  a collision — some  of  the  narrow  roads  are  cut  through  the 
living  rock  ; and  the  red  and  gray  lines  of  the  tilted  strata,  hewn  sometimes 
into  fantastic  scarps  and  hollows,  contrast  grandly  with  the  dark  green  and 
glittering  gold  of  the  flowering  furze,  and  the  dazzling  purple  of  the  heather. 
Sometimes  we  drive  for  many  miles  through  fringes  of  rosy  lychnis  ( Lychnis 
dioica),  and  there  are  great  patches  of  the  lovely  blue  vetch  ( Vicia  cracca),  and 
sometimes  intensely  coloured  blotches  of  common  red  clover  ( Trifolium 
repens),  and  the  grayish  pink  valerian  (Valeriana  ojficinalis),  and  everywhere 
more  or  less  of  rushes,  festucas,  osmundas,  lastreas,  blechnums,  brakes,  poly- 
podies, lady  ferns,  equisetums,  wild  thyme,  bird’s-foot  trefoil,  lythrum, 
and  many  another  bright  and  graceful  wilding  asking  not  the  care  of  man. 
The  mountain  larks  sing  merrily,  the  curlew  pipes  in  peace,  the  lean  cattle 
and  the  mountain  sheep  crop  the  scant  herbage,  and  the  idea  of  a poor  para- 
dise appears  to  be  perfectly  embodied  in  the  happy  faces  of  the  thinly- 
scattered  people,  and  the  beautiful  but  unproductive  hills  on  which  they  have 
built  their  mud  cottages  and  planted  their  reluctant  yielding  farms.  Let 
me  try,  in  imitation  ot  Tupper,  to  wind  up  this  introduction,  and  then  proceed 
to  other  matters. 

The  mountain  farm  is  as  a mine  of  wealth. 

If  we  can  dispense  with  common  luxuries. 

And  subsist  on  beauty  as  our  highest  good. 

The  wild  flowers  aro  the  mountain’s  garland, 

The  bees  and  birds  its  unpaid  choir  ; 

The  wild  deer,  rabbit,  hare,  and  partridge, 

Its  ministers  of  innocence  and  happiness. 

That  teach  the  stranger  man  to  he  content, 

And  tune  his  heart  to  peace  and  merriment. 

With  simple  things  of  humblest  origin ; 

And,  in  the  midst  of  Nature’s  vastness. 

Own  his  own  littleness  and  helplessness, 

And  patiently  submit  to  tho  all-wise  decrees 
Of  the  Maker  of  tho  mountains,  tho  Master  of  tho  World. 

Friend  Lesete  is  a man  of  whim ; that’s  why  I like  him.  Five  years 
ago  ho  took  tho  farm.  I haven’t  measured  it,  nor  have  I put  him  on  oath 
as  to  its  extent ; but  call  it  a thousand  acres,  more  a less  ; it  cannot  matter 
as  to  a few  inches  either  way  to  any  of  us.  It  was  then  nil  moor,  and 
much  of  it  would  have  ruined  a mountain  farmer  of  tho  district  at  n rent  of 
sixpence  per  acre.  Lesete  was  once  n great  gardener,  and  all  men — that 
is,  wiso  and  good  men — know  his  name,  which  in  tho  parish  hooks — 1 
don't  know  the  extent  of  the  parish,  hut  n mountain  or  two  is  not  of  much 
consequence  there — in  the  parish  hooks  it’ is  not  Lesete,  hut  some  othoi 
name.  Guess  il  if  you  like  ; 1 shall  never  divulge,  for  he  desires  to  be  not 
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to  fortune,  but  to  farao  unknown.  Not  to  fortune,  no,  for  ho  is  looking  after 
that,  and  will  some  day,  I am  quito  suro,  extract  from  the  peat,  and  the 
poor  loom,  and  tho  atone,  and  the  clay — I forgot  the  clay  ; every  lump 
turned  up  by  tho  grafting-tool  hardens  in  the  sun  to  a flint-like  brick  in  a few 
days  ; such  clay  ! — ho  will  extract  from  those  u fortuno  of  some  sort,  and  for 
tho  present  is  doing  well  enough,  as  his  happy  sunburnt  faeo,  his  wife’s 
happy  and  not  sunburnt  but  yet  rosy-with-hoalth  face,  and  his  children's 
happy  and  quite-brown-with-sunburn  faces,  tell  sufficiently,  without  n word 
nbout  tho  tender  chickens,  and  tho  good  beef  and  mutton,  and  tho  cream  (oh, 
tho  cream  !),  that  ho  scratches  and  scrapes  and  quarries  (as  it  were)  out  of 
the  mountain  farm.  “Quarries"  I said,  and  the  term  is  not  apocryphal, 
for  ho  began  with  deep  draining  to  tako  otf  tho  subterranean  water,  livery 
deep  drain  ho  nrado  added  to  the  total  of  tho  trout  streams.  The  holds  aro 
all  divided  by  thick  hodgo-rows  of  alder,  hazel,  blackthorn,  and  bramble — 
none  of  your  eloso-shaven- faced,  Romish-priest  physiognomy  farms  is  this, 
giving  license  to  tho  blast  to  toar  tho  floeces  off  tho  sheep,  and  hurl  tho 
beeves  into  tho  brawling  burn,  but  sheltered  wherever  and  howover  shelter 
can  bo  got,  and  shelter  it  needs;  and  tho  hedge- rows  aro  like  burning  New 
castle  coals  to  warm  tho  air  and  nurse  tho  tender  herb  when  tho  winds  pipe 
roughly.  Wherever  a dividing  hedge  row  runs,  there  runs  or  jumps  or 
dances  or  spins  a silvery  trout-stream  ; the  trout  in  myriads,  and  of  all  sizes, 
from  that  of  a minnow  to  the  fore-arm  of  a strong  man, — the  wator,  of 
course,  as  unsullied  as  virtue,  or  trout  would  not  live  in  it — and  at  every 
yard  of  its  courso  tumbling  over  stones  in  a downward  but  not  degrading 
path  towards  the  ocean,  singing  always  : — 

Gaily  I sing  as  downward  I go  ; 

Water  was  mado  to  tumble  ami  flow  ; 

The  light  of  the  lieavon  shines  dear  on  my  face. 

And  while  seeming  to  lose  it  I’m  winning  the  mco. 

If  you  want  a sweot  sip,  stoop  down  with  your  lip  ; 

Tho  time  will  soon  oomo  when  I’ll  play  with  a ship. 

If  trout  aro  my  peoplo  in  this  merry  motion, 

I shall  soon  sport  with  whales  in  tumultuous  commotion. 

The  work  began  with  deep  draining,  and  the  first  effect  was  to  render  it 
possible  to  grow  oats.  Capital  yield  of  oats,  too ; I saw  some  carried  on 
Thursday,  thrashed  by  machine  on  Friday,  and  sold  at— ah,  you  want  to 
catch  me  ! — at  Whatsitsname  market  on  Saturday,  when  the  price  was  tip-top 
high,  and  the  quickness  of  the  movement  made  a difference  to  Lesete  of 
about  two  pounds  an  acre  above  and  beyond  what  he  would  have  obtained 
had  he  waited  another  week.  So  you  see  he  is  not  above  making  his  fortune, 
if  only  Fortune  will  befriend  him. 

The  next  step  was  to  shallow  drain  and  experiment  with  manures.  Now 
the  land  poured  out  its  surface  water,  and  the  trout  streams  increased  in 
volume  and  hurry,  and  their  treble  chime  changed  to  tenor  and  bass,  a glo- 
rious mountain  song.  He  felt  so  confident  that  lime  would  correct  the 
acidity  of  the  peat,  that  he  carted  lime  fifteen  miles  at  an  awful  price  in 
men  and  teams.  But  it  was  not  well.  Wheat,  barley,  and  turnips  lived, 
but  scarcely  paid  for  all  the  outlay.  He  tried  gypsum,  guano,  wool — all 
sorts  of  things,  paying  for  them  like  gold-dust ; but  the  returns  were  poor. 
Yet  the  tilling  did  the  land  good.  Many  a hard  pan  was  broken  up,  the 
peat  begau  to  mellow,  the  clay  bricks  which  lined  the  field  where  the  drains 
were  laid  began  to  soften — such  mountain  dews  and  frequent  drizzle  would 
soften  a stone  in  time,  and,  indeed,  the  native  rock  is  ever  crumbling  into 
dust,  and  it  is  of  disintegrated  rock  the  poor  loam  consists,  waiting  to  be 
fertilized.  The  thought  struck  him  as  by  an  inspiration,  “ The  starving 
farmers  here  for  centuries  have  been  rearing  sheep  and  cattle,  and  tending 
them  away.  On  the  bog  grasses,  the  narthecium,  the  fluviatile  poa,  the 
whin,  the  ling,  and  the  wild  thyme,  the  mountain  herds  have  fed  and  have 
walked  off,  taking  wi  h them  their  bones,  and  the  soil  wants  all  the  bones 
back  again ! !”  So  be  bought  bone,  had  it  consigned  from  London  by  rail- 
way, carted  it  a day's  journey  from  the  station— two  day’s  journey  for  every 
load — and  thus  began  to  return  to  the  land  the  hones  of  which  it  had  been 
robbed  for  centuries.  Presto  ! wheat  began  to  pay,  turnips  made  big  bulbs, 
clover  and  good  feeding  grasses  became  possible.  More  bone  and  more  bone, 
and  bravo  for  Lawson’s  grass-seeds.  More  drainage,  more  trout  streams, 
more  bone,  more  grass-seeds.  The  scene  is  changed  : great  harvests  of  peas 
and  beans,  great  harvests  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  mustard.  Sweet  hay 
in  plenty,  clover,  fat  rape,  turnips,  and  mustard  for  green  food.  More 
drains,  more  bones,  more  sheep  and  catile,  more  money,  junkets,  clotted 

cream  (broma  ! brorna  !),  and  jolly  old  wi ; but  no,  I am  ignorant  of 

the  extent  of  pantry  and  celler,  and  only  know  that,  like  the  justice’s  belly 
in  the  “ seven  ages,”  they  must  be  “ well  lined.”  Lesete,  loving  the 
country  and  his  country’s  work  all  the  while  like  a poet,  has  already  made 
land  that  starved  its  former  tillers  at  sixpence  an  acre  worth  at  least  five 
pounds  an  acre,  and  the  capital  buried  in  the  soil  pays  twenty  per  cent — 

Twenty  per  cent,  twenty  per  cent.. 

That’s  a good  rate  when  money’s  well  lent. 

The  farm  might  have  employed  a dozen  hinds  in  times  gone  hy.  It  now 
employs  a hundred  hands,  and  hands  are  better  than  hinds  to  a man  who 
converts  a field  into  a workshop,  and  regards  nature  as  a great  crucible  into 
which  to  toss  the  rough  ore,  in  the  full  expectation  of  taking  out  a lump  of 
gold. 

The  mountain  sheep  are  giving  place  to  breeds  that  weigh  them  down  in 
the  scale;  the  mountain  cattle  are  retiring  before  monsters  of  meat;  ye 
there  is  much  to  be  done.  W e went  over  some  of  the  undrained  bogs,  all 
springing  now  like  luxurious  couches  spread  for  the  great  gods,  hut  soon, 
with  the  autumnal  rains,  to  become  soppy  sponges  on  which  no  human  foot 
dare  tread.  There  we  found  the  bog  pimpernel  ( Anagallis  tenella),  lovely 
gem  for  Flora’s  tiara,  and  which  she  must  soon  on  this  spot  exchange  for 
Trifolium  incarnatum,  or  the  green  and  cosrse-looking  but  fine  feeding 
Dactylis  glomerata,  which  Lesete  used  to  grow  (in  a variegated  state) 
as  a grand  ribbon  plant  in  days  o’  lang  syne.  We  found  the  Potamogeton 
fiuitans.  Can  the  soil  be  good  for  farming  where  that  grows  in  plenty  ? 
No.  We  found  Sphagnum  an  1 Prosera  rotundifolia  and  Narthecium  ossi- 
fragum,—  acres  of  them  all,  and  high  up  on  the  hummocks  between  them  Viola 
palustris  and  Myosr.tis  palustris  in  gigantic  knolls.  Can  the  land  be  good 
for  farming  where  these  are  the  rampant  growth?  No,  no,  no!  In  a short 
while  hence  there  will  he  grand  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  turnips,  and  grasses, 
where  these  now  rejoice,  and  court  the  dryads  to  sing  of  god  Pan  and  the 
happy  days  of  Saturn  to  them  in  the  indigo  mist  that  bathes  them  with 
balmy  moisture  all  the  long  year  through.  The  scene  has  changed  and  will 
change ; the  poor  paradise  is  changing  to  a fat  paradise,  and  out  of  the 
spongy  peat  and  the  flinty  clay  and  the  irrepressible  stone  will  come  forth 
fun  for  the  thi ashing  machine,  wages  for  the  honest  labourer,  and  good 
cheer  for  the  children  of  men.  Drainage  and  bone,  what  queer  regenerators! 
yet  these  are  the  agents  that  are  making  a green  pasture  of  a hungry  moun- 
tain top,  and  filling  the  valleys  with  the  bleat  of  timid  sheep  and  the  lowing 


of  happy  herds.  Did  I say  drains  and  bones  7 Ah,  farther  back  lies  tho 
process ; tho  land,  in  fact,  is  blessed  with  a better  regenerator  than  either, 
tho  brain  of  man  is  tho  real  fertilizer;  an  1 hero  is  a mountain  farm  mado 
fruitful  by  means  of  knowledge,  enterprise,  prescience,  and  a great  confidence 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

Going  over  the  fields  one  day  with  Lesete,  I noticed  that  tho  common 
charlock  ( Sinapis  arvensis)  was  a common  weed  Many  a field,  especially  if  in 
turnips  or  mangolds,  was  gaily  golden  with  tbispersistent  weed.  I 'imidlyasked 
friend  I,,  if  ho  had  triod  charlock  ns  sheep-feed.  I was  profoundly  staggered 
when  he  answered  “ No.”  I got  the  hint  of  that  idea  from  tho  Dean  of 
Shipley,  so  if  I appear  now  to  play  the  part  of  agricultural  prophet,  let  mo  at 
once  transfer  wlnitover  praise  bolongs  to  tho  character  in  this  connexion  to 
the  Dean,  who  must  be  laudod  against  his  will,  though  in  his  nature  modest 
still.  Said  I,  “ Look  here,  ton  acres  of  swedes,  growing  nicely,  and  like 
cloth  of-gold  with  the  lovely  charlock ; let’s  try  it.”  Hard  by  was  a flock 
of  fifty  sheep  ; tho  spot  was  far  removed  from  the  farm,  and  we  would  not  go 
up  for  a dog.  Said  I,  “ You  be  dog,  and  I’ll  be  shepherd.”  Settled  at  once. 
L.  went  up  the  field,  and  shouted  in  a mighty  voice,  “Go  a-forn-’em.”  Tho 
sheep  gathored  together  in  a twinkling,  and  faced  all  one  way,  seeing  the 
dog  by  tho  aid  of  their  vivid  imaginations.  “ Turn  ’em  down.” — “ Go 
a-forn-’em,” — “ round,” — “ up,” — “ turn  ’em  down.”  It  was  easy  work  for 
me.  I took  the  other  side,  and  wo  had  the  sheep  out  like  turning  a water 
wheel,  and,  with  a little  opening  of  gates,  and  heading  up  the  stony  lane  to 
prevent  a run  towards  the  moor,  got  them  into  the  turnip-field.  Next  morn- 
ing we  had  a look.  Half  the  field  was  spoilt  of  its  golden  livery  ; the  sheep 
were  eating  in  a geometrical  order  in  regular  squares,  and  wo  observed  that 
scarce  a turnip  was  touched.  They  pitched  dead  among  the  charlock,  eating 
it  to  tho  ground,  and,  if  a turnip  was  nibbled,  it  was  by  accident.  Or  rather, 
to  be  more  particular,  we  found  by  observation  that  one  old  ewe,  and  only 
one,  would  touch  the  turnips,  but  all  the  rest  ate  charlock  only.  So  we  used 
the  sheep  as  wceding-machines,  taking  them  out  of  the  field  the  moment  tho 
charlock  was  gone,  because,  of  course,  at  that  juncture  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  them  but  the  turnips.  The  flock  went  thus  from  field  to  field,  de- 
lighted to  eat  the  yellow  weed,  and  caring  for  nothing  else  while  charlock 
could  be  got ; and  we  agreed  that  so  many  days’  feed — it  matters  not  how 
many,  the  measure  of  the  weed  will  any  day  give  it— might  he  gained  at  the 
cost  simply  of  moving  the  sheep  ; a discovery,  we  may  venture  to  call  it,  of 
making  weeds  into  mutton,  and  keeping  the  turnips  to  make  heef. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  attracted  my  attention  as  I roamed  about  the 
farm  looking  for  botanical  rarities,  or  gazing  abstractedly  upon  the  gigantic 
hills  that  rolled  around  the  grey  horizon,  was  the  abundance  of  poultry,  large 
and  small.  I might  have  mistaken  some  of  the  tawny  chickens  when  far  off  for 
partridges,  but  “ Cobb,”  the  pointer,  that  went  about  with  me  for  the  sake  of 
having  somebody  to  talk  to,  never  pointed  at  them ; and,  bless  him,  he 
would  point  at  a mouse  if  he  came  across  one,  and  look  as  if  his  goods  had 
been  seized  for  rent  when  he  found  I would  not  shoot  it.  Everywhere  sober 
hens  and  giddy  chickens.  Far  away  down  by  the  margin  of  some  brawling 
bum,  there  would  be  seen  chickens  going  to  roost,  in  companies  of  a dozen 
or  two,  in  some  stunted  oak-tree.  All  over  the  harvest-fields  matronly  hens 
and  disobedient  chickens,  the  chanticleers  keeping  at  home  mostly,  and 
serving  as  bugle-calls  to  prevent  a complete  distribution  of  the  females  and 
the  little  ones  all  over  the  mountain  side.  I soon  learnt  that  the  way  friend 
L.  dealt  with  his  poultry  was  to  let  them  go  where  they  pleased,  let 
them  nest  anywhere,  give  them  nothing  to  eat,  make  game  of  them,  so  to 
speak,  and  thus  they  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  ground  like  the  wild  flowers, 
and  only  to  need  gathering  to  make  one  comfortable.  “ Feed  them,”  said 
he,  “and  they  won’t  scratch;  leave  them  alone  and  they  do  well, 
multiply,  and  get  fat  on  the  farm-yard  waste."  To  be  sure,  the  yard 
swarmed  with  them,  especially  about  the  ricks,  and  they  followed  the  wains 
and  went  far  up  on  the  bills,  and  kept  in  the  track  of  the  carrying  of  the 
peas  and  the  oats  and  wheat,  picking  up  everywhere,  like  citizens  of  the 
world,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  sing,  if  singing  were  in  their  line, — 

I have  food  white  others  starve. 

And  beg  from  door  to  door. 

As  to  the  results,  there  was  no  lack  of  eggs  (such  eggs,  cream  and  omelette 
combined).  As  to  chickens,  they  were  as  fleshy  and  as  white,  as  tender, 
sweet,  and  digestible,  as  if  taken  from  some  angelic  poultry -yard,  and,  as 
somebody  somewhere  said  of  something, 

Too  good  for  nature’s  daily  food. 

The  somebody  was  Wordsworth,  no  doubt,  who  well  knew  the  glories  of  a 
mountain  farm,  and,  for  aught  I know,  may  have  concocted  that  line  while 
eating  a self-fed  chicken  in  the  peace  of  Rydal.  If  you  want  to  know  how 
this  system  answers,  I’ll  tell  you  one  fact.  There  is  an  old  black  hen,  half 
Polish,  half  Dorking.  She  makes  her  nest  in  the  hedge,  close  home  by  the 
farm-yard.  She  puts  in  the  nest  as  many  eggs  as  she  pleases.  She  hatches 
them  out  in  her  own  time.  She  nurses  them  well,  and  leaches  them  the  way 
of  life,  like  a professor  of  scratching.  As  soon  as  they  can  fairly  toddle  and 
scratch,  she  sends  them  off  on  a foraging  expedition,  and  there  she  is  again 
in  the  nest,  in  the  hedge,  on  another  batch  of  eggs.  As  a fancy  bird,  her 
value  is  about  ninepence.  Lesete  averred  that  as  a breeder  of  chickens, 
wholesale  and  perpetually,  he  would  not  take  five  pounds  for  her.  Nor 
would  I.  She  should  be  called  the  “ hybrid  perpetual,”  and  I would  expect 
to  eat  a good  chicken  of  hers  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  and  get  a 
glass  of  wine  to  follow,  by  stealing  a few  of  her  eggs.  May  the  old  hen  live 
for  ever,  and  let  it  not  be  true  what  the  physiologists  say,  that  the  ovum  of  a hen 
contains  only  650  eggs,  and  beyond  that  number  she  cannot  lay  one.  Bah  1 
old  “ hybrid  perpetual  ” will  lay  thousands,  I warrant,  and  as  she  is  mortal, 
or  so  it  appears,  she  shall  make  a decoration  for  the  sitting-room  when  her 
family  cares  are  over,  and  grim  Death  has  put  a stop  to  her  motherly 
“cluck,  cluek,”  that,  for  the  present,  tells  how  well  she  obeys  the  injunction 
of  Genesis  i.  22. 

Geese  and  ducks  are  kept  on  the  scratching  system,  and  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  geese  graze  on  ihe  moors,  in  the  same  fashion  as  on  commons 
everywhere.  But  they  get  no  corn  at  night,  as  is  the  common  rule  in 
country  villages.  The  ducks  keep  near  about  the  farm,  and  look  out  sharp 
for  adventitious  extras  in  the  shape  of  waste  grain  and  scrapings  of  the  pig- 
trough  when  the  pigs  have  left  it.  Tasted  several  of  these  ducks  ; good,  of 
course, — nothing  hut  age  or  fishiness  can  interfere  with  the  enjoyable 
deglutition  of  a properly  cooked  duck.  But  it’s  another  matter  with  geese, 
most  people  like  these  birds  artificially  fat.  So  when  we  had  a mountain 
goose  for  dinner,  I considered  there  was  a scientific  commission  sitting  — 
subject  for  inquiry,  quality  of  an  unfed  goose.  When  the  commission  had 
finished  its  agreeable  inquiry,  a report  was  drawn  up,  and  agreed  to  as 
follows : The  poor  towns-folk  who  eat  fat  geese  of  the  poulterer’s  pattern, 
or  rather  eat  what  is  left  of  them  when  the  heat  of  the  fire  has  converted 
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wasted  corn  into  useless  greaso,  are  to  be  pitied  with  all  the  tender  pity  duo 
to  such  as  labour  to  postpone  the  gastronomic  millennium.  Could  there  bo  a 
hotter  goose ? Absurd  idea!  The  commission  has  no  more  to  say  about  it. 

Let  mo  not  forgot  a pretty  instrument,  by  aid  of  which  the  farm  work  is 
regulated,  and,  though  it  is  a “ catching”  climate,  showers  and  fogs  occur- 
ring suddenly  even  in  'he  fairest  weather,  it  is  most  rare  that  a handful  of 
hay  or  cm  is  lost.  My  private  opinion  has  long  been  in  favour  of  making 
it  a misdemeanour  for  farmers  to  lo^e  hay  or  corn  by  bad  weather,  and  here, 
in  a most  curious  climate,  is  a simple  and  forriblo  illustration  of  the  doctrine. 
Tho  instrument  is  a Negret.ti  and  Zambra’s  Aneroid  Barometer;  my  plavful 
friend  calls  it  “Annie  Royrl,”  and  courts  it  like  a sweetheart.  He  can  tell  you 
for  two  days  to  come  exactly  what  will  bo  the  weather,  and  make  good  fore- 
casts of  a week  or  more.  All  the  while  of  our  stay  he  told  us,  long  before 
the  showers  came,  when  to  expect  them,  and  how  long  they  would  last. 
It  was  tho  best  bit  of  barometric  practice  I have  seen  as  yet.  There  was  a 
field  of  peas  dead  ripe,  and  the  barometer  was  low.  “Never  mind,”  said 
L.  • “ cut  them.’’  They  stood  on  the  field,  and  were  well  soaked  with  rain. 
“Never  mind,’’  said  he;  “we’ll  carry  them  next  Tuesday;  make  the 
stackyard  ready.”  On  Tuesday  we  looked  at  them  ; they  were  wet,  but  just 
hard  enough  to  carry  without  shelling  out.  At  midday  the  heavens  became 
clear,  the  sun  shone  bright  and  hot,  the  peas  were  soon  dry,  and  when  the 
day  had  nearly  gone  L.  jumped  on  his  horse,  galloped  over  the  farm,  got  the 
wains,  the  horses  the  men,  the  boys,  the  girls,  all  to  work  merrily,  and  the 
peas  were  home  and  stacked  as  if  by  magic.  “ There,”  said  the  master, 
“ by  that  quick  move  at  the  nick  of  time  I saved  the  crop.  To-morrow  and 
next  day  we  shall  have  rain  again,  and,  whatever  the  weather  is  after  that, 
work  will  press  so  hard  in  all  directions,  that  the  peas,  if  out,  might  be  left 
till  not  worth  carting.  Miss  Annie  Royd,  you’ve  saved  me  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.” 

A very  curious  occurrence  remains  fixed  in  my  memory  in  connexion  with 
this  visit.  The  farm  buildings  stand  all  alone  in  the  midst  of  a wilderness. 
The  nearest  post  town,  which  is  in  reality  a village  of  ab  ut  twenty  houses, 
is  twelve  miles  distant  ; the  nearest  church  is  sixteen  miles  away  ; the 
nearest  railway  is  a half  a day’s  drive  distant,  and  demanding  two  changes 
of  horses  to  do  it ; there  are  no  neighbours,  and  one  may  realize  the  idea  of 
solitude  perfectly  without  the  aid  of  either  Cowper  or  Byron,  who  have 
sung  so  instructively  about  “ boundless  contiguities  of  shade,”  and  “ sitting 
alone  by  the  deep  sea,”  &c,  "Well,  while  enjoying  this,  so  striking  a change 
from  the  hurried  life  in  London  I am  used  to,  the  existence  of  organ-grinders, 
German  bands,  howling  street  vocalists,  and  other  wretches  that  frequently 
put  a stop  to  my  labours  when  I am  peaceably,  and  I hope  harmlessly, 
labouring  for  my  daily  bread,  never  occurred  to  my  mind  at  all.  I had 
clean  forgot  that  the  world  contained  such  hideous  mortals — such  uncon- 
verted, demoralized,  incurably  sinful,  selfish,  and  sottish  a set  as  itinerant 
musicians  of  any  kind.  But  lo,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast  one  morning,  pro- 
perly disposing  of  sublime  bacon  and  eggs,  there  broke  out,  close  under  the 
window,  the  “ tink-a-tink,  tink-a-tink”  tune  of  a thing  sometimes  called  a 
“hurdy-gurdy,”  but  which  in  reality  is  a small  portable  piano.  I was  im- 
mediately seized  with  such  a fit  of  laughter  that  I was  obliged  to  quit  the 
table,  and  go  out  of  doors  on  the  grass,  and  look  at  the  romantic  Italian, 
and  laugh  again  and  again  at  him  and  his  music,  until  the  fellow  began  to 
suspect  he  had  come  to  a madhouse.  The  infection  spread  through  the 
house  ; we  all  laughed.  Such  a thing  was  never  seen  before  as  an  organ 
grinder  of  the  true  London  pattern  on  the  mountain-top,  perseveringly 
pursuing  his  melodious  occupation.  When  the  laughing  subsided,  we  enjoyed 
the  music,  and  when  we  had  had  enough  of  it  we  sent  him  away  with  a 
liberal  reward  for  the  pleasure  he  had  given  us,  and  in  full  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  he  must  tremp  twelve  miles  further  to  find  another  window,  and 
with  all  the  risk  that  then  he  would  not  be  wanted. 

I made  a pleasant  finish  of  my  stay  with  a little  of  the  noblest  sort  of 
sport.  We  found  two  noble  red  stags  on  the  mountain  side,  and  L.  and 
self  agreed  to  hunt  them  together.  We  had  only  bullock  dogs  to  aid  us,  but 
one,  a powerful  bitch,  named  Nanterose,  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  played 
her  part  in  the  chase  superbly.  Greatly  pleased  was  I to  leave  L.  in  the 
possession  of  those  two  red  skins;  I could  not  stay  so  long  as  to  see  their 
meat  on  the  table,  but  I had  tasted  of  their  haunches  in  imagination  while 
engaged  in  the  rough,  hard,  but  comical  chace  we  had,  and  in  which  we  and 
our  dogs  were  the  victors.  I was  sufficiently  satisfied  to  know  that  there 
would  be  meat  in  the  larder  at  the  Mountain  Farm  after  we  bad  left  it,  for 
we  ate  so  much  that  we  might  have  speculated  on  the  capability  of  the 
country  to  keep  us  longer.  Such  an  appetite  as  mine  was  would  need  an 
average  of  a stag  and  a kreel  of  trout  per  diem,  with  some  small  extras,  solid 
and  liquid,  to  make  elegant  accompaniments.  Next  time  I find  my  appetite 
fail  I shall  fly  to  the  Mountain  Farm,  aud  look  upon  Lesete’s  steep  hills,  red 
stags,  and  well-filled  larder  as  the  perfect  cure.  Tom  Tiddler. 
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Winter  Saladings. — All  kinds  of  cress  may  be  sown  now  with  advantage 
to  furnish  a few  nice  gatherings  before  the  frost  puts  a stop  to  it.  Corn 
salad  will  stand  the  winter,  and  furnish  acceptable  leaves,  which  must  be 
gathered  young.  Tho  botanical  name  of  this  plant  is  Valerianclla  olitoria, 
and  it  is  known  in  many  places  as  “ Lamb’s  Lettuce.”  Sow  in  drills  six 
inches  apart.  The  Normandy  cress  stands  the  winter  well.  If  sown  in 
August,  there  need  be  no  further  sowing ; but  if  negloctod,  sow  now  ; and  if 
we  do  not  have  very  early  frosts  it  will  lie  useful,  as  when  it  has  got  a good 
root-hold  it  endures  frost  with  impunity.  Another  good  hardy  cress  is  tho 
American  ; and  this  is  tho  best  substitute  for  watercress.  If  a breadth  of 
this  was  sown  in  August,  it  should  now  be  planted  out  eight  inches  apart. 
If  none  has  been  sown,  get  in  a pinch  of  seed  at  onco  : this  can  bo  gathered 
from  all  the  winter.  It  is  timo  now  to  make  another  plantation  of  ondive, 
also  to  plant  out  winter  lettuces  from  the  seed-bed,  and  another  sowing  of 
lettuces  may  bo  made. 

Artichokes  to  bo  cut  down  as  soon  as  tho  heads  aro  gathorod. 

Caiihaoh.  Plant  out  at  ovory  opportunity ; there  is  plonty  of  ground 
now,  and  there  is  good  time  for  tho  plants  to  grow. 

Broccoli. — Plant  out  all  that  remain  in  seed-pans  and  beds.  A good 
distanco  is  fifteen  inches,  but  in  warm  sheltered  placos  thoy  mny  bo  allowed 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet. 

Get, wet  will  be  growing  freely  after  the  recent  heavy  rains.  When  a 


good  growth  has  been  made  begin  to  mould  up,  but  not  before.  Generally 
speaking,  all  celery  not  yet  moulded  should  be  commenced,  as  that  begun 
now  will  not  be  fit  for  use  much  before  November.  But  in  the  case  of 
that  planted  out  very  late,  another  week  or  two  may  be  allowed  for  growth, 
as  there  is  not  much  growth  after  the  earthing  process  begins. 

Capsicums  and  Tomatoes  that  ripen  tardily  may  be  cut  with  a portion  of 
stem  attached,  and  hung  up  in  any  warm  light  place.  A lean-to  greenhouse 
is  about  tho  best  place,  but  a kitchen  window  will  answer,  or  if  laid  on  tiles 
in  a frame  facing  tho  sun,  with  the  lights  on,  they  will  soon  ripen. 

Cardoons  have  now  dono  growing,  and  it  is  time  to  blanch  them  for 
use.  Those  that  have  flower-heads  upon  them  are  no  use  ; pull  them  out. 
Before  earthing  tie  thorn  loosely,  so  as  to  keep  the  leaves  and  stems  together 
and  prevent  the  soil  going  to  the  hearts,  then  bank  them  up  high  and  firm. 

Carrots  will  not  grow  much  more  now,  and  may  as  well  come  up. 
Store  in  dry  sand  in  a dry  and  cool  place. 

Parsnips  are  still  growing,  so  it  would  not  he  well  to  take  them  up. 
But  as  they  are  now  most  delicious  when  properly  cooked,  the  table  may 
be  supplied  if  desirable.  As  parsnips  stand  the  winter  well,  we  always 
leave  ours  in  the  ground,  and  take  out  a few  now  and  then  when  wanted  ; 
always,  however,  taking  up  what  remains  at  the  end  of  February,  and  storing 
them  in  dry  sand  for  use. 

Turnips  must  be  thinned  in  good  time  and  the  rows  hoed  between. 
Where  broad-casted,  the  hoe  must  do  the  thinning,  weeding,  and  loosening 
of  the  soil ; but  when  in  drills  it  is  best  to  thin  them  by  hand,  as  the  hoe 
always  leaves  two  or  three  close  together  fighting  for  a place,  which  is 
an  evil. 

Onions  must  be  housed,  and  if  not  dead  ripe,  spread  them  in  a dry 
sunny  place,  or  put  them  in  an  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them 
have  a gentle  baking.  If  well  dried  at  once  they  will  keep  well,  but  if 
stored  soft  some  will  rot  and  some  will  grow,  and  all  will  very  soon  be 
worthless. 

Cauliflower  of  the  last  sowing  to  be  pricked  out  under  hand-glasses, 
and  a few  to  be  potted  in  60-sized  pots  to  push  on  for  extra  early  supply, 
as  they  can  be  planted  out  early  in  spring  on  a warm  well-manured  border, 
and  have  the  shelter  of  old  lights,  or  inverted  pots  or  thatched  hurdles, 
in  case  of  late  morning  frosts. 

JFlotocr  ffiarbrn. 

Calceolarias. — The  time  has  come  for  wholesale  propagation  of  this  use- 
ful bedding  plant.  There  is  nothing  more  easy  in  all 'the  round  of  practical 
work  than  to  raise  a stock  by  means  of  cuttings.  Let  the  cuttings  consist  of 
the  shoots  of  the  season  that  have  not  flowered,  and  of  which  there  are  plenty 
now.  Make  these  shoots  into  lengths  of  two  inches  each,  removing  one  or 
two  leaves,  so  as  to  have  enough  bare  stem  to  thrust  into  the  earth  ; if 
dibbled  an  inch  deep  they  will  do  admirably.  The  best  way  to  treat  them 
is  to  make  up  beds  in  frames,  the  beds  to  consist  of  mixtures  of  peat,  leaf, 
thoroughly  rotten  manure,  mellow  loam,  and  sand — in  fact,  of  sweepings  and 
scrapings  of  the  compost  yard ; or,  if  there  be  no  compost  yard,  leaf-mould 
and  light  loam,  one  part  each,  and  one  part  sharp  sand,  will  answer  well. 
Make  the  bed  level,  dibble  in  the  cuttings  two  inches  apart,  water  them  with 
a fine  rose,  and  put  on  the  lights.  They  will  want  no  more  attention  except 
a little  shading  for  the  first  two  days,  if  sunny,  and  air  occasionally  to  pre- 
vent mildew.  Protect  with  mats  during  frost.  At  the  turn  of  the  year  they 
will  begin  to  grow  ; then  take  up  every  other  one  by  finger  and  thumb, 
and  pot  them  and  place  in  a greenhouse,  leaving  the  remainder  at  four 
inches  apart,  to  grow  into  neat  little  plants  for  bedding  out  at  the  end  of 
April  or  early  in  May.  By  this  plan  you  will  have  two  batches,  the  plants 
all  strong,  and  time  and  tide  will  tell  you  what  to  do  with  them. 

Bedding  Plants  must  be  housed  as  soon  as  possible.  All  the  old  plants 
of  slow-growing  kinds  of  geraniums — such  as  Golden  Chain,  Italia  Unita, 
&c.,  &c. — should  be  taken  up  and  kept  carefully.  Many  of  these  beautiful 
varieties  make  no  effect  till  the  plants  are  at  least  three  years  old. 

Carnations  not  yet  potted  or  planted  must  be  disposed  of  without  any 
more  delay,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  them  well  established  before 
winter.  When  potted,  shut  them  close  for  a week  to  promote  the  formation 
of  the  roots. 

Pinks  to  be  treated  as  recommended  for  carnations. 

Tulips. — Offsets  and  show  varieties  may  be  planted. 

Auriculas  to  be  housed  for  the  winter,  and  watered  very  sparingly.  Look 
over  the  stock  in  removing  them  to  the  frames ; see  if  slugs  are  hidden  in  the 
hole  next  the  crocks  ; and  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  has  moss  or 
liverworts  growing  on  it,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  the  drainage,  which  see  to  at  once.  If  aphis  are  in  the  hearts  of  the 
plants,  shake  a little  dry  silver  sand  over  them  ; then  take  each  plant  sepa- 
rately, and  blow  the  sand  out  with  some  force. 

Bulbs  to  be  potted  in  successional  batches,  so  as  to  prolong  the  blooming 
season.  Pot  the  early-blooming  Gladioli,  Sparaxis,  Ixias,  Narcissus  bulbo- 
codium,  Jonquils,  and  Tritonia  aurea  in  a mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
turfy  yellow  loam,  equal  parts. 

Chrysanthemums  require  plenty  of  water,  and  twice  a week  manure- 
water,  but  not  a drop  of  the  latter  to  touch  the  leaves.  See  to  any  tying 
that  has  been  neglected.  Pot  up  at  once  those  grown  in  the  open  ground  for 
the  purpose,  or  if  to  be  moved  to  make  beds  and  ribbons,  clear  the  ground, 
dig  it  over,  and  plant  them  at  once  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
Plants  potted  up  from  the  open  ground  to  be  kept  shaded,  and  frequently 
sprinkled  till  they  recover.  Of  course,  they  must  bo  lifted  with  good  balls, 
and  be  potted  firm,  with  plenty  of  drainage.  Thin  the  buds  of  the  plants 
grown  for  cut  blooms.  Some  of  the  large  incurved  varieties  give  the  best 
bloom  from  tho  top  buds. 

Hollyhocks  to  bo  cut  down  as  soon  as  thoy  cease  to  be  ornamental.  If 
thero  are  good  shoots  at  tho  baso,  they  may  bo  taken  off  and  pottod,  and  put 
in  frames  ; they  will  root  in  time.  Any  pods  of  seed  that  can  be  gathered 
should  bo  put  in  dry  earthen  pans,  and  placed  on  a top  shelf  in  a sunny 
greenhouse  to  perfect  their  ripening.  The  seeds  are  usually  damp  and  soft 
for  somo  time  after  thoy  nppoar  ripe,  and,  unless  dried  off  in  somo  such  way 
ns  wo  advise,  may  become  infected  with  mildew  boforo  spring. 

Revise  all  named  plants  while  there  are  blooms  or  fruits  to  detormino  if 
they  are  tallied  corroctly.  To  koop  plants  correctly  tallied  will  do  moro  to 
familiarize  tho  mind  with  their  several  characters  and  excellences  than  any 
amount  of  book  study  ; in  fact,  ovory  garden  is  a book  where  not  he  who 
runs,  but  I10  who  stoops,  may  read  ; and  everything  of  real  intorest  should 
have  a tally  correctly  written.  This  is  especially  useful  in  regard  to  rook 
plants,  eoniforous  trees,  and  roses. 

Doo’s-tooth  Violet. — This  exquisitely  beautiful  plant,  Erythronium 
dcns-canit.  is  not  half  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  and  if  seems  to  owe  some  of 
its  obscurity  to  the  prevalence  of  a belief  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow.  Tho 
fact  i*,  the  more  you  do  for  it  the  less  it  likes  you.  In  the  front  of  a peat- 
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bed  ia  n cftpitftl  place  for  them  ; or  in  nny  thoroughly  sandy  lonm.  To  bo 
well  drained  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  nro  hardy  ns  oaks,  and  in 
the  oarly  days  of  spring  their  loaves  and  flowers  aro  alike  so  beautiful  that 
whoever  gives  them  a fair  chance  will  never  after  bo  without  them.  Thero 
are  many  varieties,  but  tho  following  aro  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses : — Alhum,  album  major,  purpureum,  purpureum  major,  rosetm,  and 
Americana. 

Alstiuemeria. — These  aro  host  known  to  tho  old  class  of  gardenors. 
They  are  truly  fine  things,  producing  many  racemes  of  flowers  of  brilliant 
rod,  orange,  roso,  and  carmine  colours,  variously  barred,  and  striped.  They 
aro  generally  supposed  to  bo  tender,  but  if  proporly  treated  aro  hardy  enough 
to  enduro  any  of  our  ordinary  winters,  and  may,  therefore,  bo  planted  with 
perfeot  safety.  Tho  way  to  manage  thorn  is  to  plant  them  in  a dry  sandy 
loam  orpoat,  consequently,  they  aro  well  adapted  for  beds  and  borders,  which 
havo  been  prepared  for  Calandrinxa  umbellata  (a  lovely  horbaccous  plant), 
Sempervicums,  Erythroniums,  and  Tritonias.  A well-drained  position,  a 
bed  raised  abovo  the  level,  and  tho  shelter  of  a wall  or  largo  mass  of  shrubs, 
are  conditions  favourable  to  success.  In  planting,  put  tho  tubors  nino  inchos 
deep,  with  their  bud  or  crowns  uppermost.  Leave  thorn  untouched  Boveral 
years,  and  they  will  become  fino  specimens,  throwing  up  thoir  flowers 
froely  ono  to  throe  foot  high,  and  making  a splondid  display  during  tho 
summer  months.  The  tallest  kinds  are  A.  aurea,  orango  red  ; A.  pulchclla, 
scarlet ; A.  hesmanthus,  vivid  red  ; A. psittacina,  red  and  green  ; A.  Chiliense, 
various;  A.  Brasiliense,  red;  and  A.  argentea  vittata,  red  and  yellow : tho 
last  grows  six  fcot  high,  and  is  rather  more  tender  than  tho  rost,  but  will  do 
under  a warm  wall.  Tho  dwarfer  kinds  aro  A.  odorata  rosea,  rose  ; A.  pcle- 
grina,  rod  and  blush,  quite  a gem.  There  is  also  a white  variety  of  this 
one,  called  alba,  and  A.  tricolor,  white,  crimson,  and  yellow. 

Lii.v  ok  the  Valley. — Great  is  tho  dismay  when  a garden  refuses  to 
produce  flowers  of  the  lovely  lily  of  the  valley.  And  some  gardens  do  refuse, 
no  ono  knows  why.  Perhaps  bad  management  is  tho  real  key  to  the  failure. 
It  may  bo  planted  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation,  and  usually  will  grow  like 
a weed.  IT  any  difficulty  is  met  with  in  growing  this  plant  in  the  open 
ground,  prepare  for  it  a piece  of  deep  well-manured  loam,  plant  at  any  time, 
but  best  of  all  in  autumn,  and  let  the  roots  be  only  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
and  leave  them  alone.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  well  rewarded.  If  the  little 
bulbs  aro  put  in  singly,  a foot  apart,  thoy  will  meet  by  the  second  season 
after  planting,  and  flower  abundantly.  The  way  to  grow  it  in  pots,  and  to 
force  it  for  early  bloom,  has  been  described  in  the  issue  for  Feb.  25th,  1865. 
It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  add  that  the  best  roots  for  forcing  are  those 
imported  from  the  Continent  by  dealers  in  bulbs — they  are  larger,  and  every 
way  better  than  can  usually  be  grown  in  English  gardens.  When  grown 
in  pots  they  come  in  usefully  sometimes  for  exhibiting,  and  are  charming 
subjects  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse.  Those  with  variegated  leaves 
should  be  grown  in  sandy  peat,  and  kept  several  years  in  the  same  pots,  pre- 
ferring to  shift  them  to  larger  sizes  as  the  pots  are  filled  to  shaking  them 
out,  as  a certain  degree  of  starvation  preserves  the  beauty  of  the  leaves. 
The  prettiest  of  these  is  Convallaria  majalis  foliis  striatis,  the  leaves  are 
elegantly  variegated  with  golden  lines.  Another  is  called  Foliis  marginatis, 
having  elegantly-variegated  margins.  There  is  a pretty  double-flowered 
variety  called  Jlore  pleno,  and  there  is  a red-flowered  kind  called  rubra  rosea, 
which  has  a delicate  tinge  of  colom-.  It  makes  a change,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  more  beautiful  than  the  white  kind. 

Crown  Imperial. — This,  the  Fritillaria,  can  be  grown  well  in  any  com- 
mon border,  but  the  smaller  kinds  are  better  adapted  for  pot  culture  than  the 
open  ground,  and  they  require  a sandy  peat  soil.  The  common  Crown 
Imperial,  Fritillaria  imperialis , requires  a rich,  deep,  moist  loam,  such  as 
most  herbaceous  plants  thrive  in.  In  almost  every  well-kept  garden  the 
common  soil  is  good  enough  for  it.  It  is  a noble  subject  when  in  flower, 
and  is  so  much  a favourite  that  the  Dutch  growers  have  raised  hundreds 
of  varieties.  The  best  of  these  are,  King  of  Holland,  Maximum,  Slagezward, 
Double  yellow,  and  Double  red.  There  are  two  charming  varieties  with 
variegated  leaves  ; one  is  gold  variegated,  the  other  is  silver  striped.  These 
make  splendid  clumps  or  beds.  The  best  of  the  smaller  kinds  is  F.  meleagris, 
of  which  there  ere  several  varieties.  It  is  a most  beautiful  plant.  This  is 
well  worth  growing  in  pffts,  but  it  is  quite -hardy,  and  will  do  well  in  the 
border.  The  varieties  of  imperialis  grow  four  feet  high ; maleagris  grows 
only  one  foot. 

■/Fruit  ffiatben  anb  ©rebarb  t&onsc. 

"Wall  Trees  must  have  extra  care  this  season,  or  there  will  be  no  fruit  in 
1868.  The  weather  has  for  a long  time  past  been  most  unfavourable  for 
the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  the  trees  are  gross  and  sappy.  The  safest 
procedure  is  to  thin  the  trees  regularly,  and  nail  them  in  so  as  to  expose  all 
the  best  of  the  new  wood  to  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  heat  of  the  wall. 
The  shoots  laid  in  should  he  shortened,  which  will  also  assist  in  the  matura- 
tion of  the  fruiting  joints,  and  there  is  no  fear  now  of  a second  growth.  If 
the  borders  are  covered  with  pot  plants  or  rubbish,  or  planted  with  winter 
greens,  clear  all  off,  and  fork  the  ground  lightly. 

Apples  to  he  gathered  during  dry  fine  weather.  Those  all  eady  in  store 
must  now  be  looked  over,  to  remove  all  that  show  the  first  symptoms  of  decay. 

Pears  require  same  attention  as  apples. 

Strawberry  Beds  made  this  season  are  looking  well  ; the  rains  have 
promoted  a free  growth.  But,  as  there  are  plenty  of  weeds,  the  hoe  must 
he  used,  and  the  weeds  must  be  raked  off,  and  the  ground  between  the 
plants  must  then  be  well  trodden. 

Orchard  Trees  are  now  in  many  instances  leafless,  and  perfectly  at  rest. 
Repot  such  as  require  it  at  once ; those  still  full  of  leaf  to  be  put  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  garden,  and  have  no  more  water  till  after  they  have  shed 
their  leaves.  Any  of  the  trees  may  now  he  pruned  in ; and  as  work  is  not 
generally  pressing  now,  this  is  a good  time  to  prune,  train,  tally,  and  pot 
and  plant  new  trees  for  culture  under  glass. 

Planting. — The  planting  season  is  near  at  hand,  and  where  alterations 
and  improvements  are  intended,  the  preparation  of  the  ground  should  be 
begun  at  once,  as  there  can  be  no  good  result  from  planting  trees  m ground 
left  untouched  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  hastily  chopped  up  and  pre- 
pared in  a superficial  manner.  It  is  strange  that  few  people  ever  think  of 
manuring  for  trees  ; yet  if  to  be  planted  on  land  that  has  been  much  cropped, 
or  where  trees  have  been  before,  deep  digging  and  manuring  are  essential  to 
success.  Soils  deficient  of  calcareous  matter  may  be  greatly  improved  for 
all  kinds  of  fruits  by  a liberal  dressing  of  chalk,  lime,  or  old  mortar.  Land 
too  wet  for  fruit  trees  may  he  made  suitable,  if  proper  drainage  cannot  be 
afforded,  by  laying  it  up  in  long  banks  of  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  with  deep 
waterways  between.  Many  a marsh  might  be  made  profitable  by  this  simple 
procedure. 

CFtrcenbnusc  antr  CEonsrrbatort). 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. — The  high  winds  during  the  past  week 
must  have  given  our  readers  fair  warning  that  if  tender  pot -plants  are  not  at 
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onen  housed  they  may  very  soon  not  ho  worth  housing.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  bn  gained  in  tho  way  of  hardening  ; in  fact,  a little  sun-heat  under 
glass  will  ripen  tho  wood  of  plants  that  aro  still  in  a sappy  condition  much 
moro  offoetunlly  now  than  sunshino  out  of  doors,  besides  the  safety  of  glass 
for  whatevor  is  worth  keeping.  Koop  from  using  fires  as  long  as  possiblo  ; 
hut  if  any  special  reason  require  it,  lot  no  rules  without  reason  interfere; 
sot  tho  fires  going,  dry  tho  houses,  and  havo  a change  of  air  while  thero  is 
no  fear  of  a chill.  By  good  management,  much  may  bo  dono  now  with  sun- 
hoat.  Plants  recently  pottod  and  housed  must  bo  frequently  sprinkled,  and 
kopt,  a little  eloso  to  oncourago  root-action.  Do  not  keep  thorn  very  wot  at 
tho  roots  ; in  fact,  after  the  first  watering  when  potted,  let  them  go 
nearly  dry  at  tho  oot  bofore  watering  again,  but  sprinkled  frequently,  and 
as  tho  lower  loaves  wither  remove  them.  Keep  the  houses  clean  and  dry,  so 
ns  to  allow  of  as  much  ventilation  as  possiblo  among  hard-wooded  plants. 
If  tho  weather  is  mild  and  wind  westerly,  give  air  at  night  to  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  Epacriscs,  and  other  subjects  of  like  habit  nnd  hardiness. 

Lachenai.ia. — This  is  ono  of  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow  well,  yet  too 
often  we  soo  them  with  thin,  flabby,  and  perhaps  bruised  leaves,  and  a few 
poor  spikos  of  flowers ; thoy  should  havo  leaves  an  inch  or  moro  across,  very 
fleshy,  a rich  deep  green  colour,  and  richly  spotted,  and  half  a dozen  large 
spikes  of  flowers  in  a five-inch  pot  from  half  a dozen  bulbs,  and  a few  moro 
spikos  rising  to  succeed  tho  first  lot.  Tho  best  routine  of  cultivation  is  as 
follows  : Tho  bulbs  aro  potted  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  naturally,  in  a 
mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  mellow  loam,  half  a part  of  thoroughly- 
decayed  hotbed  manure,  and  half  a part  of  silver  sand.  Six  bulbs  of  tho 
largest  sizo  are  put  in  a five-inch  pot ; all  the  small  ones  being  potted 
separately,  and  rather  thickly,  to  incroase  in  size  for  tho  next  season.  They 
remain  out  of  doors,  and  havo  all  tho  rain  that  falls,  and  take  their  chance 
like  hardy  plants  until  there  is  actual  fear  of  frost.  Then  they  are  removed 
to  a top  shelf  in  a light,  airy,  cool  house,  where  there  is  enough  hot-water- 
piping to  keep  out  frost,  and  no  heat  is  used  except  in  frosty  weather.  The 
amount  of  protection  is,  in  fact,  not  much  more  than  they  would  have  in  a 
common  frame.  It  is  an  important  matter  to  keep  them  always  moist,  near 
tho  glass,  with  plenty  of  air,  but  never  to  be  frozen.  Starvation  ruins  them, 
and  heat  is  not  good  for  them,  though,  if  forced  gently,  they  flower  welL 
Ours  do  not  bloom  usually  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  they  then  make  a 
splendid  show.  One  lot  is  always  used  for  the  outside  margin  of  a circular 
bed,  which  is  then  usually  filled  with  a mixture  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  and 
elegant  hardy  shrubs — all  in  pots  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre.  There  are 
several  varieties  entered  in  the  catalogues,  but  bicolor  and  tricolor  will  suffice 
for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Tritonias.— People  will  persist  in  confounding  tritonias  and_  tritomas, 
yet  they  are  as  distinct  as  lilies  and  ixias.  Tritonias  are  not  quite  hardy, 
but  they  may  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  a bed  of  sandy  peat  well  drained, 
with  some  protection  in  winter.  The  best  for  out-door  purposes  is  T.  aurea 
(sometimes  called  Crocosma  aurea').  This  forms  a fine  hush-like  mass  two 
feet  high,  well  covered  all  the  summer  with  pretty  orange-coloured  flowers. 
To  grow  it  out  of  doors  the  hed  must  be  sheltered,  and  the  plants  must  have 
a cover  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  piled  over  them  all  winter.  As  to  pot-culture,  all 
the  tritonias  can  be  managed  easily.  Pot  the  bulbs  in  autumn,  in  well- 
drained  pots  of  sandy  peat.  Give  very  little  water  until  they  are  growing 
freely,  and  keep  them  in  a cool  greenhouse  or  frame,  taking  care  that  frost 
does  not  get  to  them.  When  they  begin  to  grow,  give  air  frequently,  and 
as  they  advance  increase  the  supplies  of  water.  If  extreme  neatness  is  re- 
quired, they  should  be  neatly  tied  to  thin  green  stakes,  hut  it  is  hetter  to  let 
them  sprawl  about  au  nature!.  Put  a row  of  T.  crocata  in  bloom,  and  in  the 
sprawling  state,  all  along  the  front  of  the  conservatory  stage,  and  what  a 
glorious  sight  you  have  ! All  the  species  and  varieties  are  good,  hut  we 
recommend  particularly,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  named,  T.  concolor, 
T.  eximia,  T.  fenestrata,  T.  lineata,  T.  rosa,  T.  speciosa. 

Stobe  antr  ©rebib  I|otiae. 

Orchid  House. — We  have  several  times  cautioned  our  readers  against 
using  an  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  at  the  decline  of  the  season.  By  with- 
drawing th  ? supplies  of  water,  orchids  will  go  to  rest  safely  at  much  lower 
temperatures  than  is  usually  adopted  ; Cattleyas  especially  must  be  kept  cool 
now  to  make  them  rest. 

Winter  Flowers  must  be  thought  of  now  or  never.  Give  a few  Begonias 
a shift,  and  push  them  on  for  flowering ; look  to  Euphorbia  fulgens  and 
splendens,  Poinsettir  pulcherrima,  Achimenes  picta,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
pot  up  from  the  borders  Dielytra  spectabilis  in  plenty  ; it  is  one  the  best  of 
things  to  force,  and,  though  “common,”  exquisitely  beautiful. 

^Forcing  ^flit. 

Pines  ripening  their  fruit  must  be  kept  warm,  and  have  less  water.  Be 
careful  how  you  give  water  now,  and  keep  up  the  heat  in  the  succession  pit. 

Vines  must  he  got  ripe  in  the  wood  now,  if  they  are  not  so  already,  or  all 
sorts  of  evils  will  befall  them.  Cut  off  the  ends  of  any  shoots  that  are  green, 
and  any  that  continue  to  grow  too  luxuriantly  may  he  checked  by  removing 
all  or  part  of  their  leaves,  at  the  same  time  keeping  their  roots  as  dry  a s 
possible.  All  superfluous  shoots  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
vines  in  the  early  house  to  be  pruned  at  once,  and  the  border  covered  to 
keep  it  dry  and  warm ; wooden  shutters  are  sometimes  used,  but  we  prefer 
straw  hurdles. 


The  New  Fuel. — To  bum  coal  economically,  instead  of  to  volatilize  30  per 
cent,  of  that  which  we  purchase  in  the  form  of  smoke,  and  to  send  half  of  the 
heat  produced  up  the  chimneys,  has  been  as  yet  too  hard  a task  for  us  to  accom- 
plish. Gradual  and  enlightened  reform  in  a matter  of  this  kind,  perhaps  of 
any  kind,  is  not  altogether  germane  to  the  English  character.  But  when  a 
new  feature  is  introduced,  when  a new  power  comes  into  play,  great  and 
salutary  improvements  often  accompany  it,  as  if  of  their  own  accord.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  promise  of  the  consumption  of  petroleum.  If  all  that  we 
bear  of  the  economy  and  convenience  of  this  material  as  a fuel  be  true,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  rapidly  supersede  coal  for  manufacturing,  if 
not  for  domestic,  purposes.  In  such  a case,  a smokeless  London  is  not  an 
impossibility.  Let  our  photographers  not  omit  to  perpetuate  some  of  the 
effects  of  picturesque  gloom  which,  during  August,  1867.  have  shrouded  the 
leeward  districts  of  London  as  if  under  perpetual  thunder-clouds.  The  re- 
dden1 s in  a smokeless  London  would  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  their 
predecessors  should  have  suppoited  life  in  the  metropolis  as  it  existed  during 
the  dog  days  of  the  present  year  ; and  no  photograph  can  enable  those  happy 
future  citizens,  if  such  be  about  to  succeed  11s,  to  tell  how  far  the  chief  neces- 
sary of  human  life,  the  air  we  breathe,  has  been  poisoned  by  the  improvident 
development  of  commercial  activity,  and  by  a gradually-accumulated  neglect 
of  the  prime  laws  of  comfort  and  of  health. — The  Builder. 
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On  the  Merits  op  Tricolor  Geraniums  as  Budding  Plants. — All 
your  readers  must  havo  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  for  them- 
selves, either  in  public  or  private  gardens,  beds  and  edgings  and  borders,  of 
this  beautiful  section  of  geraniums.  Gardeners  generally  esteem  them  as 
great  favourites,  planting  them  in  the  most  conspicuous  beds,  in  ribbon- 
borders  ; and  all  sorts  of  colours  and  tints  are  brought  into  requisition  for 
contrasting  with  them ; and  many  of  my  neighbours  estimate  the  value  of 
their  collection  of  bedding  plants  by  the  number  of  tricolors  they  possess, 
an,d  count  all  other  things  of  secondary  value.  Let  us  look  at  them  without 
prejudice  or  favour.  Are  they  worthy  of  the  position  they  hold  ? No  doubt 
they  are  in  fashion ; but  let  us  not  be  led  by  fashion,  but  by  good  taste. 
Have  they  got  that  which  constitutes  a good  bedding  plant  ? Does  not  the 
colouring  which  makes  the  tricolor  so  beautiful  as  an  individual  plant  dete- 
riorate it  for  this  purpose  P To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this,  give  me  a 
single  plant ; nay,  I could  say  one  single  leaf.  Concentrating  my  attention 
thereon  as  a lover  of  nature,  I can  revel  in  its  loveliness  ; with  the  eye  of  a 
florist  (or  leafist)  I can  recount  its  numerous  qualities,  its  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  colour,  its  evenness  of  outline,  its  rays,  its  zones,  its  belts,  its  splashes, 
its  contrasts,  &c.  ; and  as  each  successive  leaf  expands,  with  what  eagerness 
do  we  watch  its  development,  especially  if  the  plants  are  seedlings,  and  if 
we  think  we  can  detect  some  peculiar  tint,  some  advance  in  habit  or  outline  ! 
What  delight  is  kindled  while  it  displays  to  us,  in  gratitude  for  our  care,  all 
the  colours  and  tints  of  an  autumnal  evening ! It  is  as  bright,  and  almost 
as  transient,  too  ; for  on  each  day  we  look  on  a leaf  it  is  changed  in  cha- 
racter, according  to  its  age  and  development.  It  is  too  good  a plant  to  be 
subordinate.  What  we  want  as  a bedding  plant  is  one  that  is  decided,  or 
self- colour,  in  flower  or  leaf ; and  the  gardener  can  then  use  his  colours  as  a 
painter  while  painting  his  picture — the  difference  being,  one  is  upon  canvas, 
the  other  on  the  greensward.  Having  these  colours,  we  can  make  the 
picture  as  our  fancy  may  dictate.  Now,  what  colour  can  the  artist  or  gar- 
dener call  his  Mrs.  Pollock  or  Italia  Unita  P No  colour  at  all — a mixture 
and  a muddle ; that  is,  in  comparison  with  such  as,  say  Golden  Chain, 
Golden  Fleece,  or  the  bronze-foliage  sections.  They  do  not,  in  my  fancy, 
harmonize  with  any  other  plants,  although  I have  seen  many  things  tried 
with  them,  and  as  a ride  their  own  blooms  are  not  bearable.  When  they 
are  used  as  bedders,  it  ought  to  be  in  a limited  quantity  and  in  isolated  beds, 
where  the  eye  catches  no  other  high  colour  but  its  surroundings,  such  as 
green  cool  verdure.  I have  beds  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  but  none  gives  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  one  of  several  varieties  of  plants  I have  planted  in  some 
rock-work.  The  beautiful  green  of  ferns  as  a background  and  the  dark 
rugged  boulders  of  rock  afford  pleasing  contrasts  to  the  beautiful  zones  of 
the  tricolor  geranium  ; nor  ought  we  to  have  large  beds  or  masses  of  it : a 
small  bed,  say  four  feet  over,  a space  where  the  eye  looking  down  on  it  can 
comprehend  the  whole.  Large  beds  are,  indeed,  too  much  of  a good  thing. 

I look  on  them  with  some  such  feeling  as  a painter  would  look  on  an  ad- 
mirable picture,  but  would  not  like  a room  hung  full  with  fac-similes.  It 
may  be  according  to  fashion,  for  I hear  ladies  on  the  Continent  are  wearing 
dresses  on  the  skirts  of  which  are  printed  copies  of  well-known  and  beau- 
tiful landscapes  ; but  doubtless  they  are  eyesores  to  a landscape  painter.  It 
is  too  much  of  a good  thing,  and  not  good  taste  ; and  so  I say  in  the  case  of 
the  tricolor  geraniums. 

Tooting  Common.  T.  S. 

Agave  geminiflora. — Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  give  me  a few 
hints  respecting  a plant  of  the  Agave  tribe,  which  I consider  to  be  the 
Agave  geminiflora  ? I have  had  two  of  these  plants  under  my  care  for  many 
years ; their  foliage  was  considered  ornamental  for  the  conservatory.  One 
of  them,  in  August  last,  threw  up  a peculiar-looking  fleshy  stalk ; it  grows 
fast,  and  is  now  nearly  seven  feet  high.  Within  a little  distance  from  the 
base  of  the  stalk  it  has  thrown  out  bunches  of  flower-buds ; I can  now 
count  over  two  hundred.  I believe  the  flowering  of  this  plant  to  be  very 
rare  in  England,  and  shall  be  glad  therefore  to  receive  any  information  as 
to  treatment  while  in  flower,  so  that  I may,  if  possible,  save  the  plant 
from  death  by  exhaustion.  John  Carter, 

Victoria  Road,  Wimbledon  Park.  Gardener  to  Alderman  Besley. 

[We  are  not  acquainted  with  this  species  of  Agave ; is  it  not  rather  a 
Fourcroya  ? We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  experienced 
in  the  management  of  succulents  respecting  this  subject.  In  the  mean  time 
we  advise  our  correspondent  to  give  the  plant  plenty  of  water,  and  to 
increase  the  temperature  slightly.] 

Keeping  Bedders  in  an  open  border. — As  a constant  subscriber  for 
several  years,  I should  feel  obliged  by  your  advice.  I have  on  one  side  of  my 
garden  a long  border,  facing  north-cast ; it  has  a wall  behind  it,  and  is  over- 
hung by  large  trees  in  some  places.  It  is  of  course  very  dry,  especially  as 
the  whole  garden  is  on  a slope,  and  I have  tried  various  plants  in  vain.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  by  your  informing  me  what  would  grow  best  in 
such  a situation,  and  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  I observe  this  week  you 
speak  of  turf-pits.  I kept  a largo  number  of  calceolarias  through  last 
winter  in  a bed  under  a westerly  wall,  only  protected  by  a wooden  edging 
all  round,  about  a foot  deep,  and  covered  in  on  top  by  a double  thickness 
of  sugar-mats.  I also  preserved  in  cold  frames  and  pits  all  my  stock  of 
bedders,  including  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  &c.,  &c.,  and  had 
very  few  losses  indeed,  except  in  verbenas.  What  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
bulbs  of  gladioli  for  an  open  air  plantation  ? I see  by  “ Carter’s  Catalogue,” 
just  to  hand,  they  send  them  out  in  November.  B.  A. 

[The  dry  shaded  border  might  bo  made  beautiful  with  green  and  variegated 
hollies  and  a selection  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Solomon’s  Seal,  Poly- 
anthus, and  Primulas  (the  double  varieties  of  the  English  priinroso  being 
exquisitely  beautiful),  Artemisia  maritima,  lessor  Celandine,  Enchanter’s 
Nightshade,  Doronioum  caucasicum,  Epilobium  hirsutum,  Hellebores  niger 
and  viridis,  Myosotis  sylvatica,  Potentilla  alba,  reptans,  and  tormentilla ; tho 
double  yellow  Ranunculus  or  Bachelor’s  Buttons,  Spirea  Jnponica,  Statice 
armeria  alba,  and  alpina,  any  of  tho  Periwinkles,  especially  those  with 
variegated  leaves,  Viola  comuta,  cucullata,  and  obliqua  ; you  may  also  plant 
thero  a few  clumps  of  Roman  hyacinth,  snowdrop,  crocus,  and  narcissus, 
and  leave  them  untouched  several  years.  Any  of  the  hardy  Japaneso  shrubs 
would  thrive  in  tho  samo  shady  border.  If  you  refer  back,  you  will  find 
abundant  information  on  the  cultivation  of  tho  gladiolus.  The  month  of 
April  is  the  usual  season  for  planting  the  bulbs.] 
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W.  S. — This  is  not  a good  time  usually  to  purchase  bees,  because  the 
winter  is  approaching.  Prices  of  stocks  vary.  Wc  have  heard  that  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  of  Highgate  Nurseries,  supply  swarms  in  the  season; 
but  we  do  not  know  if  they  also  supply  established  stocks.  You  might 
write  to  them  and  inquire.  The  best  book  on  bee-keeping  is  Taylor’s,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Groombridge  and  Sons,  price  4s.  We  cannot  answer  your 
query  about  savings  banks. 

W.  W.  B. — Your  petunias  are  infested  with  thrip ; you  have  kept  them 
too  hot  and  too  dry. 

T.  Lcchmann. — Your  plant  is  Braccena  terminalis,  a rather  difficult  thing 
to  keep  in  a window,  but  you  may  keep  it  with  care.  Head  an  article  on 
Dracaenas,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  which  appeared  five  weeks  ago,  and  you  will 
learn  how  to  manage  it.  Keep  it  warm  and  rather  dry  all  winter,  and  let  it 
have  as  much  light  as  possible. 

Q.  Z. — Strip  off  the  grapes  and  destroy  them  at  once ; they  will  come  to 
nothing  if  left,  and  will  probably  do  harm.  Then  begin  to  remove  the 
leaves  from  the  vines,  a few  at  a time  at  intervals  of  a few  days.  When  the 
vines  are  quite  bare  of  leaves,  wash  them  with  a solution  of  Gishurst  com- 
pound. 

Hibernia. — 1.  We  do  not  know,  write  to  the  advertisers  of  the  plant. 
2.  Inquire  of  an  astronomer.  3.  There  is  no  such  book.  4.  Crocus  sativus 
has  a perianth  of  six  equal  segments,  three  stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
and  a three-lobed  stigma.  Colchicum  autumnale  has  six  stamens,  each 
alternately  longer  than  the  other.  There  are  other  and  very  obvious  differ- 
ences, but  these  will  suffice  to  distinguish  tho  plants  while  in  flower. 

B.— Leave  the  long  gross  shoots  alone,  and  when  pruning  in  March  next 
shorten  them  back  to  hard  wood,  so  as  to  retain  a dozen  or  so  of  the  best 
buds. 

B. — “ Editor  ” scarlet  geranium  has  always  been  spoken  of  in  these  pages 
as  first-rate. 

Elvira. — Your  fuchsias  are  infested  with  thrip ; they  have  been  kept  too 
dry  and  too  hot. 

Forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley. — J.  M.,  Liskeard. — The  best  bulbs  for  forcing 
are  those  imported  from  Holland,  and  which  you  can  obtain  only  from  the 
first-class  seedsmen.  Pot  them  as  soon  as  you  obtain  them  in  light,  rich, 
sandy  soil,  and  plunge  them  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  potted  in  cocoa-nut  fibre. 
In  October  put  them  in  a warm  greenhouse,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a 
week  transfer  them  to  a forcing  pit  or  stove,  where  the  temperature  averages 
50°,  but  which  must  be  gradually  raised  to  70°,  by  which  means  they  will  be 
in  bloom  at  Christmas.  After  Christmas  they  require  about  four  weeks  to 
be  brought  into  bloom  in  a temperature  of  65  to  70°.  They  must  have 
plenty  of  light,  or  they  will  be  poor  wry  things.  With  good  bulbs  and 
good  management,  twenty  to  forty  spikes  of  bloom  may  be  obtained  in  a 32- 
sized  pot. 

Hamilton  Terrace. — You  have  done  all  that  can  be  done.  Now  leave  the 
trees  alone  till  winter,  and  then  have  them  scrubbed  with  a hard  brush  and 
hot  strong  brine ; that  will  keep  the  American  blight  away  for  several  years, 
and  do  the  trees  much  good. 

Club. — Working  Man  has  no  chance  of  getting  rid  of  club  in  his  light 
land  unless  he  will  abstain  from  growing  cabbage  for  two  or  three  years,  and  in 
the  mean  time  keep  the  ground  always  at  work.  A good  dressing  of  lime 
might  do  very  much  towards  a cure,  but  it  is  easier  to  propose  remedies  for 
club  than  to  effect  a clearance  of  the  pest. 

Growing  Specimen  Pelargoniums. — Novice  must  do  very  little  with  his 
plants  until  March  next,  but  the  foundation  branches  of  the  specimens  must 
be  carefully  trained  out  while  they  are  soft  and  pliable,  otherwise  to  get 
them  into  position  when  the  wood  is  ripe  will  cause  the  breakage  of  many. 
Keep  them  very  near  the  glass ; do  not  stop  or  prune  until  February  next  ; 
winter  them  as  cool  and  as  dry  as  will  be  safe. 

R.  W.  S. — The  dates  of  the  chrysanthemum  shows  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined by  the  respective  committees,  except  in  a very  few  cases,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  for  us  to  advertise  them. 

Correct  Label. — We  shall  not  report  the  Crystal  Palace  autumn  show,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  think  it  worth  reporting ; the  Crystal 
Palace  shows  become  worse  and  worse  every  year,  and  are  now  quite  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  men  who  value  their  time,  and  who  are  accustomed 
to  see  things  well  done. 

Nemo,  Kensington. — Your  plant  is  Artemisia  vulgaris,  the  “ mugwort”  of 
the  village  botanists. 


CATALOGUES. 

Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton,  London,  N. — Select  List  of  Butch 
Flower  Roots  suitable  for  early  forcing.  The  hyacinths  are  classified  in 
colours  and  styles  with  great  care,  and  with  more  minutoness  of  distinction 
than  is  commonly  observed. 

B.  J.  Edwards,  222,  Strand.  — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths  and 
other  Butch  and  Cape  Bulbs.  A good  list,  with  supplementary  selections  of 
annuals  for  autumn  sowing,  and  miscellaneous  garden  requisites. 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  IIolborn. — Vade  Mecum  Part  IV.: 
Butch  and  Cape  Bulbs.  A great  mass  of  useful  information,  combined  with 
copious  and  well-arranged  lists  of  bulbs,  stove  and  greenhouso  plants,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  and  other  subjects  in  requost  at  this  season. 

William  Cutburii  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries.— Bulb  Catalogue 
for  1867.  This  catalogue  fairly  represents  this  celebrated  bulb -growing 
firm.  There  is  no  announcement  mado  as  to  any  exhibition  by  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son  in  1868. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  tfe.,  cj-e.  Exceedingly  neat  in  appearance,  and  admirably 
arranged  for  easy  reference,  and  moreover  including  all  tho  good  things  in 
the  sovernl  classes. 

Henry  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhamstead,  Herts. — Fruit  Cata- 
logue, 1867.  The  fruits  are  all  described  briefly  as  to  size,  season,  oharaoter, 
die.,  Sc c,  and  tho  best  varieties  for  small  collections  and  for  spcciul  purposes 
are  clearly  indicated. 

John  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Essex.  — Catalogue  of  Flower  Roots. 
A short  hut  good  list  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  gladiolus,  strawberrios,  and  other 
subjects  in  demand  at  the  present  time. 

Thomas  Sampson,  Preston  Road,  Yeovil.  — Catalogue  of  Flower  Roots. 
Short  and  swoot,  lacking  nothing  good,  and  not  likely  to  perplex  intending 
purchasers  with  a bewilderment  of  vaj^cties  in  any  of  the  classes. 
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Fruit-tree  cultivation  in  England  is  not  in  quite  so 
deplorable  a state  as  to  domaiul  a revolution  as  the  alternative 
of  its  entire  abandonment.  Our  exhibitions  keep  us  con- 
stantly reminded  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  tho  best 
fruits  are  skilfully  treated  and  thoroughly  appreciated,  and, 
generally  spoaking,  wo  believe  sufficient  is  produced  for  our 
own  consumption,  though  our  nnu'kets  are  largely  supplied 
with  foreign  produce.  Communications  with  tho  Continent  are 
now  so  rapid  and  certain,  and  the  cost  of  freightage  is,  com- 
paratively spoaking,  so  small,  that  tho  foreigner,  employing 
labour  at  a cheaper  rate  than  rules  here,  renting  land  at  less 
tliau  English  averages,  and  with  a more  intense  and  continuous 
flood  of  sunshine  gratis,  can  compete  with  our  own  growers 
advantageously,  and  is  likely  therefore,  to  a great  extent,  to 
keep  command  of  our  markets  in  respect  of  certain  classes  of 
produce.  Cheap  baskets  of  well-ripened  Black  Hamburghs 
may  now  be  seen  in  all  the  grocers’  windows  in  London,  and 
they  command  a ready  sale  at  a price  which  pays  the  grower 
a liberal  profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  Nevertheless, 
English-grown  fruit  is  by  no  means  at  a discount.  First-class 
peaches  have  been  realizing  a shilling  each  at  Covent  Garden 
for  some  time  past.  First-class  English  grapes,  which  surpass  in 
quality  all  other  grapes,  no  matter  where  in  the  world  they  are 
produced,  realize  prices  that  are  calculated  to  encourage  home 
cultivation  of  this  best  of  fruits.  As  to  the  general  management 
of  fruit  gardens,  our  practice  is  not  quite  antiquated,  and  per- 
haps a little  of  what  might  by  some  be  called  retrogression  would 
be  for  our  benefit.  As  to  peaches  and  wall-trees  generally, 
we  see  them  in  good  gardens  superbly  managed,  and  on  the 
fan- shaped  system  of  training  and  its  few  modifications,  the 
trees  are,  in  a majority  of  instances,  in  perfect  health,  and 
are  abundantly  fruitful.  We  have  two  special  enemies  to 
contend  with — the  late  frosts  that  destroy  the  embryo  fruit 
or  nip  the  blossom  in  the  bud,  and  the  dull  damp 
weather  commonly  prevailing  in  autumn,  which  interferes 
materially  with  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood.  The  anti- 
dote to  these  two  evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  general  em- 
ployment of  glass.  First-rate  grapes  and  peaches  can  only 
be  obtained,  except  in  highly-favoured  districts,  with  the  aid  of 
some  kind  of  shelter,  whether  in  the  form  of  a glass-covered 
wall,  a spacious  and  well-fitted  house,  or  the  more  humble, 
but  highly  useful,  “ ground  vinery.”  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  judicious  use  of  glass  in  fruit  culture  will  always  quickly 
repay  its  cost,  both  in  the  greater  certainty  and  quantity  as 
well  as  in  the  superior  quality  of  the  produce-  We  save 
thereby  the  tender  crop  from  destruction  by  frost  and  wet 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  we  obtain  increased  heat  for 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  the  growth  of  the  season  is  more 
perfectly  matured.  No  one  expects  a dish  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh grapes  or  Warburton  Admirable  peaches  worth  a place 
on  a good  table  without  the  help  of  glass.  Even  strawberries, 
the  hardiest  of  our  choice  fruits,  and  lovers  of  the  fresh  air,  are 
the  better  for  the  shelter  of  glass  in  a cold  season.  But  we 
can  scarcely  help  saying  that  in  many  instances,  and  with  of 
course  the  best  intentions,  glass  has  been  abused.  The  orchard- 
house  with  its  potted  trees  is  a charming  affair  when  well 
managed,  and  the  trees  will  give  as  much  fruit  as  would  fill 
the  pots  they  are  grown  in ; but  it  is  a manifest  delusion  to 
suppose  that  the  produce  is  ever  equivalent  to  the  actual  value 
of  the  labour  expended  in  securing  it.  Where  an  amateur, 
seeking  amusement  and  not  charging  an  ideal  price  to  his  own 
fruit  account  for  the  hours  spent  in  the  care  of  potted  trees, 
has  attained  to  some  degree  of  skill  in  this  system,  it  affords  a 
delightful  recreation,  and  the  result  may  be  considered  to 
him  “ all  profit.”  But  if  skill  and  labour  have  to  be  paid  for 
at  average  rates,  potted  trees  make  too  much  work  for  the 
return  they  give,  and  we  go  back  to  the  old  and  sound  system 
of  planting  out  in  borders  as  the  one  to  be  trusted  for  profit- 
able ends.  In  the  first  instance,  fewer  trees  are  required,  at 
every  step  there  is  less  work,  and  the  trees,  having  more 
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vigour  of  growth,  are  loss  infestod  witli  vermin,  less  tortured 
by  disease,  and  the  crop  puts  to  shame  that  of  tho  best  collec- 
tion of  potted  trees  occupying  a similar  extent  of  glass.  A woll- 
shaped  and  freely-fruited  pot-tree  is  a beautiful  object,  of 
which  its  possessor  may  well  be  proud ; but  the  man  who 
koops  a ledger,  and  desires  fruit  at  no  higher  price  than  its 
actual  cost  in  outlay  and  labour,  will  be  cautious  how  lie  deals 
with  these  pretty  toys,  and  will  prefer  to  accommodate  nature 
rather  than  engage  in  a constant  warfare  with  her.  All  restric- 
tions of  the  head  and  root,  no  matter  what  tho  subject  may 
be,  is  a form  of  warfare,  and  in  the  case  of  fruit-trees  re- 
striction must  increase  the  cares  of  the  cultivator  and  lessen 
tho  chances  of  success. 

But  restriction  is  not  alone  practised  ’in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees  in  pots.  We  see  it  everywhere  in  operation  as  the 
orthodox  method  of  cultivating  the  grape-vine,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  shanking,  bad  colouring,  and  other  ailments,  which 
reach  horticultural  advisers  in  extravagant  abundance,  in- 
variably occur  in  connexion  with  restricted  vines.  The  great 
vines  at  Finchley,  Hampton  Court,  and  Cumberland  Lodge 
are  never  in  need  of  doctors ; they  spread  abroad  as  Nature 
designed  the  vine  to  spread,  and  though  subjected  to  artificial 
treatment,  and  rooted  in  a soil  many  degrees  colder  than  the 
vine  is  accustomed  to  in  its  native  habitats,  their  vigour  is  ever 
in  excess  of  the  influences  tending  to  their  injury,  and  a state 
of  health  and  productiveness  is  normal  to  them.  When  we 
called  attention  to  this  subject  in  December  last,  we  had  no 
anticipation  of  the  discussion  that  would  follow ; but  we  had 
no  doubt  at  all  about  the  result  of  an  inquiry,  and  now  we 
may  fairly  assert  that  the  balance  of  testimony  is  overwhelming 
in  favour  of  the  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of 
nature  ; and  restrictive  culture,  except  for  special  purposes, 
and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  has  received  its  death-blow. 

What  is  true  of  the  grape-vine  is  true  of  other  trees. 
“ Miniature  fruit  gardens  ” are  to  a great  extent  miniature 
delusions.  As  in  the  case  of  potted  trees  and  single-rod  vines, 
and  single-cordon  apple  and  pear  trees,  the  “prolific  bushes” 
are  admirable,  beautiful,  useful  things.  They  * grow  very 
little,  and  produce,  in  comparison  of  the  space  they  occupy, 
very  fair  supplies  of  good  fruit.  But  if  our  supplies  of  home- 
grown fruit  are  defective,  these  miniature  trees  will  not  supply 
the  deficiency.  They  belong  to  the  land  of  toys,  and  their 
advocacy  as  profitable  fruit  producers  has  been  overdone.  Let 
us  hope  that  somebody  has  been  benefited  in  a substantial 
manner  by  the  distribution  of  thousands  of  these  “miniature 
trees  ;”  but  let  us  hope  also  that  healthy  trees  on  free  stocks — 
trees  possessed  of  vigour  and  long-lasting  properties — may  be 
looked  to  for  profitable  results  rather  than  such  as  are  chiefly 
interesting  because  of  the  excessive  trouble  they  occasion,  and 
their  general  adaptiveness  for  planting  in  the  front  of  a doll’s 
house. 


The  Thompson  Testimonial  Fund  progresses  far  too  slowly 
to  represent  the  appreciation  of  British  horticulturists  for 
merit  and  good  service.  It  may  be  that  testimonials  have  be- 
come so  commonplace  as  to  meet  with  indifference,  even  in  the 
case  of  an  exceptional  claim  to  public  generosity ; or  it  may 
be,  and  possibly  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the  tardy  progress  of 
the  subscription  list,  that  it  is  not  yet  generally  known  through- 
out the  country  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  about  to  retire  from  the 
superintendence  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  at 
Chiswick,  and  his  friends  have  determined  to  make  him  a sub- 
stantial present  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  services  to 
English  horticulture.  None  of  our  professional  readers  need 
to  be  reminded  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  labours  in  the  classification 
of  fruits  and  the  rectification  of  fruit  nomenclature.  Except 
for  his  labours,  more  than  one  recognized  work  on  fruits  could 
possibly  never  have  existed,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  to 
him  chiefly  are  pomologists  indebted  for  the  precision,  ac- 
curacy, and  uniformity  of  nomenclature  and  classification  that 
have  of  late  years  acquired  ascendency.  From  his  position  of 
authority  at  Chiswick,  Mr.  Thompson  has  exercised  a bene- 
ficial influence  upon  every  fruit-garden  in  the  land.  Through 
Iris  application,  and  the  exercise  of  a fine  critical  power,  local 
names  have  given  place  to  names  universally  understood  ; in- 
ferior varieties  have  been  eliminated  from  the  nurseries  and 
the  catalogues,  and  the  best  binds  in  the  several  classes  have 
been  brought  into  notice  prominently,  and  established  as  the 
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standard  by  which  the  morits  of  new  varieties  shall  be  tested. 
Nor  is  this  tho  only  service  for  which  we  aro  indebted  to  the 
modest,  pains-taking,  courteous,  and  clear-minded  superinten- 
dent of  Chiswick.  He  has  writton  tho  best  practical  treatise 
on  horticulture,  “ Tho  Gardener’s  Assistant;”  I10  has  enriched 
the  literature  of  science  with  papers  on  meteorology,  relative 
climate,  the  diseases  of  plants,  the  various  modes  of  improving 
and  of  multiplying  fruits ; and  for  five-and-thirty  years  he  has 
superintended  tho  meteorological  observatory  at  Chiswick,  and 
accumulated  a splendid  series  of  minute  observations  and  re- 
turns, which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  utmost  value  in  the 
investigation  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  the  determination 
of  meteorological  law.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  apologize 
for  obtruding  these  particulars,  because  the  progress  of 
horticulture  during  the  past  half  century  has  been  so  intimately 
associated  with  and  dependent  upon  Mr.  Thompson’s  labours, 
that  to  advocate  his  claims  may  be  really  superfluous.  Lately, 
a list  of  subscriptions  to  the  testimonial  was  forwarded  to  us, 
and  it  appeared  a somewhat  scanty  list,  and  we  concluded,  and 
still  conclude,  that  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  that  every 
ractitioner  of  horticulture  has  the  opportunity  of  testifying, 
y subscription  to  the  fund,  that  Bobert  Thompson  of 
Chiswick  has  not  laboured  in  vain,  and  shall  not  be  without 
his  reward. 

There  is  a chronic  difficulty  in  connexion  with  testimonials, 
which  we  should  like  to  see  ignored  or  annihilated  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  This  is  not  strictly  a complimentary  proceeding. 
A substantial  money -gift  is  intended.  We  suppose  all  our 
readers  know  what  that  means.  Now,  the  chronic  difficulty  is 
this — persons  who  cannot  subscribe  large  sums  are  shy  of 
sending  small  sums,  and  in  the  end  do  not  subscribe  at  all, 
though  conscious  that  in  abstaining  they  neglect  a duty  and 
lose  a pleasure.  Now  if  thousands  of  gardeners  allow  this 
difficulty  to  paralyze  their  generous  hands,  the  Thompson 
Testimonial  will  lack  a feature  of  inestimable  value.  The  diffi- 
culty may  be  most  easily  overcome.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted 
that  every  gardener  in  the  land  desires  to  contribute  accord- 
ing to  his  means.  Let  there  be  established  at  once  in  all 
gardens  where  several  hands  are  employed,  in  all  nurseries, 
in  all  assembly  and  club  rooms  where  gardeners  meet,  in  all 
possible  centres  of  horticultural  interest,  auxiliary  funds  for 
the  gathering  together  of  shillings,  half-crowns,  and  so  on  to 
larger  and  larger  amounts,  and  within  a specified  time,  say  a 
month,  from  the  commencement  of  the  movement  let  the  moneys 
be  transmitted  to  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Chelsea,  or  Mr.  James  Bichards,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington.  Let  there  be, 
for  once  in  the  history  of  horticultural  industry  and  enterprise, 
a general  canvass,  head  gardeners,  foremen,  secretaries  of 
societies,  and  others  in  influential  positions,  taking  the  lead, 
and  that  promptly,  generously , with  spirit , and  in  entire  forget- 
fulness of  any  and  every  personal  or  party  feeling,  and  with 
the  view  to  make  a bright  mark  on  the  annals  of  horticulture 
in  commemoration  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  long-pursued  and 
honestly-accomplished  labours. 


Amongst  the  many  sales  taking  place  just  now,  one  announced  for  the 
2nd  and  3rd  (Wednesday  and  Thursday  next),  at  the  old  Edmonton  Nursery, 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  plant-buyers.  Speaking  by 
knowledge,  we  can  say  that  the  stock  now  coming  under  the  hammer  is  as 
good  as  it  is  various.  This  sale  will,  we  suppose,  be  the  last  scene  in  the 
history  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  nurseries  on  the  north  side  of  London. 

A New  Fly -trail — A horticulturist  who  has  had  reason  to  complain  of 
flies  has  invented  a trap  for  destroying  these  pests ; the  trap  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  is  said  to  be  very  effective.  The  inventor  commences  by  stating 
that  to  preserve  your  fruit-trees  you  must  offer  the  fly  something  he  prefers 
to  your  plums ; now  he  likes  meat  better  than  anything  else,  so  you  place  a 
piece  under  a cover,  leaving  a small  entrance  like  that  of  a beehive  for  tho 
fly  to  get  in ; tho  fly  having  consumed  as  much  as  he  requires,  has,  as  the 
horticulturist  says,  high  aspirations.  Liko  tho  sparks,  he  flies  upwards.  To 
accommodate  him  in  his  ascensional  movements,  you  must  make  an  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  cover,  and  apply  to  this  opening  a tube  of  glass  with  a ball 
at  the  end ; in  fact,  an  apparatus  like  a long-necked  wine  decanter  turned 
upside  down ; the  flies  will  climb  up  into  tho  globe,  and  not  being  over- 
burdened with  common  sense  will  never  think  of  descending  and  getting  out 
by  the  way  they  got  in.  There  is  one  of  tlieso  fly-traps  at  tho  Paris 
Exhibition  in  tho  park  close  to  the  licolc  Mililaire. 

Destruction  of  English  Birds.— Just  beforo  tho  closo  of  tho  session, 
the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  rector  of  Nunburnholme,  petitioned  Parliament, 
praying  that  a heavy  tax  bo  imposed  on  tho  possession  of  a gun,  pistols  being 
amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  protection,  and  that  tho  law  of  trespass  bo 
made  more  stringent  with  tho  liko  object  in  view,  tho  protection,  within  duo 
bounds,  of  each  and  all  of  our  native  birds.  Mr.  Morris  sets  out  tho  following 
among  other  reasons : “ That  birds  porform  a most  useful  part  in  the  coonomy 
of  nature  ; that  if  they  are  unduly  destroyed  insects  increaso  in  similar  pro- 
portion, and  do  vast  damage  to  tho  produco  of  both  farms  and  gardens ; that 
birds  are  ornamental  as  well  asusoful,  and  givo  great  plcasuro  and  instruction 
to  naturnlists  and  others  who  observo  their  habits  ; thnt  owing  to  tho  in- 
discriminate and  untaxed  use  of  guns  they  are  wrecklossly  destroyed  in 
great  numbers  every  year  ; that  many  important  and  useful  spocios  have  in 
this  way  already  become  extinct  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  others  havo  become 
moro  or  less  rare,  and  will  in  liko  manner  bo  exterminated  if  some  means 


for  their  protection  and  preservation  be  not  adopted.  That  in  the  year  1864 
your  petitioner  published  a suggestion  that  there  should  be  a tax  laid  on 
guns  for  this  object,  and  that  such  tax  would  bring  in  a very  largo  revenue 
to  the  exchequer.  That  its  enactment  would  at  the  same  time  do  away  with 
the  vast  amount  of  poaching  ; that  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives  which  at  present  are  sacrificed  every  year  by  the  incautious  use  of 
fire-arms  in  everyone's  hands  ad  libitum,  as  well  as  otherwise.” 


EAST  LONDON  AMATEUE  FLOEICULTUEAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  this  society  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  tho 
eastern  parts  of  London,  and  perfectly  justified  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
its  promoters,  who  secured  for  the  purpose  larger  and  better  rooms  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  select  for  their  exhibitions  hitherto.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  show  was  held  in  the  Grammar  School,  Tredegar  Square,  Bow 
Road,  which  though  far  better  than  the  Vestry  Hall,  where  previous 
meetings  havo  been  held,  was  yet  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  company.  The  society  has,  in  fact,  outgrown  the  capabilities  of  the 
district,  and  it  will  be  a matter  of  the  first  importance  in  the  future 
management  to  find  a place  in  which  the  whole  of  the  contributions 
and  the  whole  of  the  company  can  be  assembled  together  without  incon- 
venience. It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  this  society  should  enjoy  con- 
tinually increasing  prosperity,  for  the  members  of  the  committee  work 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  and  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  insure 
success.  On  the  present  occasion  the  contributions  were  numerous,  various, 
and  of  excellent  quality  throughout.  In  the  class  for  six  fuchsias,  Mr. 
Deacon  took  the  lead,  with  Mr.  G.  Groves  second,  and  Mr.  Peters  third.  In 
the  class  for  three  fuchsias,  Mr.  Hawkes  took  first  place ; Mr.  Deacon, 
second ; Mr.  Enness,  third.  Three  fuchsias,  cuttings  of  1867,  a good  class, 
first,  Mr.  Hawkes ; equal  second,  Messrs.  G.  Groves  and  AV.  Grove.  Three 
miscellaneous  plants,  first,  Mr.  AV.  Grove,  with  a fine  Coleus  Verschaffeltii, 
Ficus  elastica,  and  a Caladium;  second,  Mr.  Deacon;  [third,  Mr.  Sinclair. 
In  the  class  for  best  collection  of  plants,  first,  Mr.  Deacon,  with  a splendid 
lot,  comprising  good  examples  of  caladiums  and  begonias  ; second,  Mr.  Grove, 
who,  amongst  other  good  things,  had  examples  of  Tritoma  uvaria,  yuccas, 
aloes,  stripe-leaved  maize,  and  some  beautiful  begonias  ; third,  Mr.  Hardy  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Howard  ; fifth,  Mr.  Sinclair ; Mr.  Grace,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr. 
Enness  following.  In  the  class  for  collection  of  geraniums,  first,  Mr.  Deacon ; 
second,  Mr.  AV.  Grove.  Amongst  other  plants  shown,  special  mention  must 
he  made  of  a fine  Coleus  Blumei  and  Gloxinias  from  Mr.  Grove  ; and  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  plants  from  Mr.  Truschell,  of  Stoke  Newington. 
Balsams  from  Mr.  Sinclair  were  good. 

Cut  flowers  were  of  course  abundant.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Brentford,  took  the 
highest  positions  in  all  the  large  classes  for  dahlias  with  a brilliant  display 
of  flowers.  In  the  minor  class  for  dahlias,  the  leading  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Homewood  and  AV.  Groves.  Amongst  miscellaneous  subjects,  there 
were  charming  bouquets  from  Mrs.  Grove,  Miss  Grove,  and  Miss  Larch ; a 
beautiful  fern-case  from  Mr.  Oscraft,  a stand  of  roses  from  Mr.  AV.  Grove, 
and  various  fruits  from  Messrs.  Grove,  Smee,  Enness,  Schrier,  and 
others.  Mr.  AVilkinson,  nurseryman,  of  Old  Ford  Road,  contributed  a beau- 
tiful collection  of  plants,  not  for  competition ; and  Mr.  Allen,  nurseryman,  of 
Shaeklewell,  contributed  in  like  manner  plants,  flowers,  and  decorations. 
On  one  of  the  days  of  the  show  1,000  school  children  were  admitted 
gratuitously,  greatly  to  their  delight,  which  was  increased  considerably  by 
the  distribution  amongst  them,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sutherland,  of  the  prizes 
awarded  by  the  judges  for  their  contributions.  They  were  afterwards 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Carter. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  society,  at  which  there  were  present  more  than 
the  ordinary  number  of  guests,  Mr.  Howard,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, presented  to  Mr.  Alien,  of  Shaeklewell,  a handsome  piece  of  silver 
plate  as  a mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
members  of  the  society,  on  account  of  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  has 
always  assisted  the  exhibitions  by  his  advice,  his  contributions,  and  his 
presence.  AVe  have  frequently  witnessed  Mr.  Allen’s  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  society,  especially  in  the  contribution  of  plants  and  flowers 
in  a prodigal  manner,  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  zeal  and  service.  Mr.  Alien  returned  thanks  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  and  of  course  had  the  privilege  of  proposing  tho 
health  of  the  chairman.  May  the  cordial  spirit  which  animates  tho 
members  of  the  East  London  Society  long  continue ! 


BEEMONDSEY  FLOEICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  show  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Holly  Tree,  Blue 
Anchor  Road,  Bermondsey.  Though  there  were  good  contributions  in  all 
the  classes,  dahlias  wore  the  chief  attraction.  But  not  less  important  in 
respect  of  display  were  the  designs  in  cut  flowers,  of  which  there  wero  many, 
and  some  of  them  were  highly  meritorious.  For  example,  Mr.  J.  Chesney, 
jun.,  exhibited  a design  representing  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London  made 
up  of  dahlia  petals,  an  ingenious  and  beautiful  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Lindus 
presented  a floral  reproduction  of  the  Prince  of  W ales's  feathers.  In  the 
class  for  12 dahlias  : first,  Mr.  Gueran;  second,  Mr.  Rose;  third,  Mr.  Beard; 
fourth,  Mr.  Burt.  6 dahlias:  first,  Mr.  Gueran;  second,  Mr.  Beard;  third, 
Mr.  Burt;  fourth,  Mr.  Rose;  fifth,  Mr.  Greening;  sixth,  Mr.  Dench.  12 
asters:  first,  Mr.  Rose;  second,  Mr.  Gueran;  third,  Mr.  Beard;  fourth, 
Mr.  Mars;  fifth,  Mr.  Burt.  6 asters  : first,  Mr.  Rose;  second,  Mr.  Gueran; 
third,  Mr.  Dench;  fourth,  Mr.  Burt;  fifth,  Mr.  Mars;  sixth,  Mr.  Gage. 
Tho  asters  generally  were  good,  and  there  was  a capital  lot  of  12  from  Mr.  A. 
Russell,  not  for  competition.  6 antirrhinums:  first,  Mr.  Rose;  second, 
Mr.  Gage.  12  fuchsias:  first,  Mr.  Greening;  second,  Mr.  II.  Thomas.  6 
fuchsias : first,  Mr.  Greening ; second,  Mr.  Clench.  All  tho  fuchsias  wero 
small,  but,  generally  speaking,  well-grown  and  good  varieties.  12  asters  in 
pots:  first,  Mr.  Thomas;  second,  Mr.  Dench.  6 asters  in  pots : Mr.  Burt 
first.  6 balsams  : first,  Mr.  Clench  ; second,  Mr.  Greening.  Tho  awards  in 
tho  competition  for  devices  wero  as  follows:  first,  Mr.  Gago;  second, 
Mr.  Chesney;  third,  Mr.  T.  Gago;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  AVells.  The  awards  for 
bouquets  wero : first,  Mr.  Greening  ; socond,  Mr.  lloso.  There  wero  some 
good  collections  of  vegetables. 


Sunstroke. — A correspondent,  observing  tho  frequency  of  death  from  sun- 
stroke lately,  suggests  what  might  bo  an  easily-obtained  remody,  whether  in 
tho  garden  or  in  the  field.  Many  a sportsman  must  have  found  relief  on  a 
hot  day  by  putting  in  his  bat  turnip  loaves  or  fern  leaves.  A thick  eabhago 
leaf  or  two  are  very  good,  perhups  tho  host.  Several  pieces  of  white  paper, 
with  holes  through  them,  would  also  be  found  useful. 
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KENSINGTON  PALACE  AND  HYDE  PARK 
GARDENS. 


Konsington  Gardens  nt  nny  time  of  the  year  is  always  an  interesting  spot, 
to  tho  more  rambler,  and  to  gardenors  generally ; for  bore  is  a fine  collection  of 
majestic  nnd  stately  old  trees,  and  a choice  assortment  of  the  newest  shrubs, 
which  collection,  I think,  is  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Mann,  the 
superintendent,  has  taken  especial  interest  in  this  department : they  have 
hoen  judiciously  planted  for  offoct ; and  correctly  named  for  the  convenience  of 
tho  public.  All  thoso  beautiful  avenues  nnd  groves  and  glades  aro  tho  work 
of  Mr.  Mann,  who  commenced  operations  soinowhoro  about  forty  years  ago. 
Tho  old  trees  liavo  boon  for  years  docaying,  making  groat  gaps  that  young 
trees  cannot  1111,  nnd  ns  thoro  was  space  sufficient  to  admit  a lino  of  young 
trees  in  front  of  tho  old  ones,  this  was  done,  nnd  tho  rosult.  is  that  thero  aro 
grovos  of  half-grown  and  flourishing  trees,  tho  turf  on  which  thoy  stand 
smooth  nnd  lovel,  and  their  stems  distinctly  seen,  with  room  to  extend  their 
heads  nnd  branches.  Tho  old  and  tall  trees  in  the  rear  look  over  tho  heads  of 
the  young  ones,  and  blend  their  foliago  with  thorn  in  a very  pleasing  and 
striking  manner,  and  as  tho  autumn  advnncos  it  will  bo  moro  so,  for  tho  old 
trees  change  colour  beforo  tho  young  ones,  nnd  must  thoroforo  enhanco  tho 
ornnmentnl  effect  of  their  association.  It  is  said  that  in  a grovo  or  an  avonuo 
the  snmo  object  is  seen  from  beginning  to  end.  Granted ; but  hero  is  per- 
perpotual  chnngo  and  variety,  for  hero  is  a grovo  of  elms  and  an  avenue 
of  oaks — in  fact,  thoy  meet  and  cross  in  all  directions — and  thero  aro  also  groves 
of  chestnuts,  hornbeams,  aboles,  birches,  and  other  trees  : thoy  have  a simple 
nnd  grand  effect  without  any  sameness  or  oven  formality,  and  in  spring-time 
there  is  something  so  very  charming  in  these  rows  of  trees.  Every  line  has 
its  peculiar  tint  of  green,  which  is  soft,  fresh,  and  delicate,  producing  inex- 
haustible sources  of  delight  and  admiration.  But  when  we  add  100,000  plants 
which  blossom  in  these  gardens  and  park  in  spring,  tho  enjoyment  of  the 
walk  is  greatly  heightened  and  vnried.  Such  indeed  is  the  case — 100,000  plants 
aro  grouped  in  beds  and  borders,  their  diverse  forms  and  colours  contrasted  and 
blended  with  admirablo  taste.  This  display  adds  greatly  to  tho  charms  of  re- 
turning spring.  Those  100,000  spring  flowers  pass  away  as  the  summer  comes, 
and  there  aro  then  planted  300,000  plants  to  bloom  through  the  season.  This 
numbor  will  I havo  no  doubt  startle  some  of  our  country  cousins,  who  are  apt 
to  think  that  Londoners  do  not  see  anything  but  bricks  and  mortar,  but 
they  will  see  that  flowers  aro  not  scarce — they  are  as  numerous  as  the  bricks. 
I fancy  I hear  some  one  say,  “What  a quantity!  I almost  doubt  it;”  but 
there  is  no  mistako  about  it,  as  I got  my  information  from  Mr.  Bullen, 
Mr.  Mann’s  foreman  and  propagator,  on  Friday  the  30th  of  August,  as  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  him  on  that  day,  and  he  had  a walk  round 
with  me,  and  we  went  to  every  bed  and  border,  and  passed  this  300,000  in 
review,  and  a pretty  sight  it  was.  We  started  from  the  Palace,  and  first 
took  notice  of  the  new  geraniums.  Nimrod  was  conspicuous  amongst  the 
lot,  a good  truss  and  a bright  orange-scarlet  flower  ; Cardinal,  orange-scarlet, 
is  a darker  shade  than  Nimrod — Mr.  Bullen  thinks  this  the  best  geranium 
raised;  Rebecca  pleased  me  much.  It  is  after  the  style  of  Amy  Hogg,  hut 
I was  assured  that  it  was  not  so  good  as  it  looked.  I inquired  the  reason : 
“ It  is  too  prolific  of  seeds,”  was  the  reply.  Crystal  Palace  Gem  is  one  of 
the  good  things  here ; and  so  is  Annie  Williams.  The  following  sorts  are 
very  much  cut  up  for  propagation,  which  is  a convincing  proof  that  they  are 
to  take  a leading  part  among  the  300,000  next  summer : A Seedling  of  their 
own,  salmon  colour — what  I could  see  of  this,  I think  it  will  be  good ; Dr. 
Lindlcy,  Lucius,  Madame  Barre,  Rose  Belle,  Waltham  Seedling,  Donald 
Beaton,  Duchess,  Culford  Rose,  and  Indian  Yellow.  There  were,  of  course, 
scores  of  others,  but  not  so  much  thought  of. 

Mr.  Chamland’s  cottage  (Mr.  Mann’s  head  foreman,  who  took  Mr.  Massey’s 
place)  is  as  attractive  as  in  former  years  : thousands  of  people  are  gazing 
at  it  this  very  day.  It  is  planted  thus  : — 


Tho  beds  in  front  of  tho  Palace  aro,  ns  usual,  well  done;  the  colours 
richly  contrasted  and  harmonized,  nnd  tho  effect  in  every  respect  good. 
Hero  is  a square  piece  of  turf  with  bods. 
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No.  1. — Middle,  Centaurea  ragusina  and  a crimson  Calceolaria  mixed. 
All  round  this,  a circle  of  Verbena,  a seedling,  a charming  thing ; the  colour 
deep  pink ; the  habit  and  style  of  growth  like  Purple  King.  The  edging  to 
this  bed  is  Lonicera  aureo  reticulata.  It  was  good  indeed. 

No.  2. — Centre,  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  planted  in  star  shape  ; an  edging  of 
Portulaccns  and  Mesembryanthemums  ; and  the  filling-up  between  tho  two 
Cloth-of-Gold  Geranium. 

No.  3.- — Yellow  Calceolaria  aurea  floribunda ; a circle  of  the  pink  Seed- 
ling Verbena  ; and  an  edging  of  Cerastium. 

No.  4. — Variegated  Geranium  Annie  and  blue  Lobelia  mixed;  an  edging 
of  Lonicera  aureo  reticulata. 

No.  5. — Centre,  Amy  Hogg  Geranium ; next,  Geranium  Mrs.  Whitty ; 
edging,  Purple  King  Verbena  and  variegated  Alyssum. 

No.  6. — In  centre,  bright  scarlet  Geraniums,  such  as  Stella,  Cybistcr, 
Waltham  Seedling,  and  Donald  Beaton;  next,  Geranium  Bijou;  Purple 
King  Verbena  is  the  third  row  ; edging,  Gnaphalium  lanatum. 

No.  7 is  like  No.  6,  except  that  there  are  light  or  pink  Geraniums  in 
centre,  such  as  Mrs.  Whitty,  Madame  Rudersdorf,  &c. 

Bound  on  the  east  side  of  the  Palace  there  are  some  good  examples  of 
bedding,  such  as  variegated  Geranium  edged  with  Iresine  Herbstii,  blue 
Lobelia,  and  Lady  Plymouth  Geranium  ; Altemantheras,  edged  with  Sedum 
glaucum.  On  the  west  side,  a flower  (border  is  very  attractive : the  first 
row,  or  edging,  is  variegated  mint ; second,  Altemantheras  ; third,  yellow 
Calceolaria ; fourth,  Geranium  Stella  ; fifth,  Ageratum  ; and  then  a mixed 
lot  blending  in  with  the  shrubs.  It  forms  a highly  picturesque  scene. 

On  leaving  the  Palace,  we  made  our  way  to  the  park,  through  the  floral 
walk.  This  walk  is  700  yards  long,  with  a flower-border  on  each  side, 
planted  thus  : First  row,  Stachys  lanata ; second,  Geranium  Tom  Thumb’s 
Master ; third,  yellow  Calceolaria ; fourth,  white  Pyrethrums,  and  then  a 
mixture  of  all  that  is  good. 

We  now  come  to  Albert  Gate,  to  the  improvement,  or  new  garden,  that 
was  made  in  spring,  and  it  certainly  is  a fine  specimen  of  modern  gardening. 
It  is  a model  of  what  a public  garden  should  be.  Here  is  a variety  of 
different  objects,  grouped  and  arranged  in  a style  which  is  new  in  composi- 


COTTAGE  WITH  ROCKWORK  AND  IVY. 


No.  1. — Silver  Chain  Geranium,  mixed  with  Viola  comuta  ; a ring  of 
Mrs.  Pollock,  and  an  edging  of  Echeveria  secunda. 

No.  2. — Geranium  Mrs.  Whitty ; an  edging  of  blue  Lobelias. 

No.  3. — Amy  Hogg  ; an  edging  of  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

No.  4. — Scarlet  Geranium;  edging,  Lobelia  and  Lady  Plymouth  Gera- 
nium mixed. 

No.  5. — Large  flower-pots  filled  with  mixtures,  completely  covering  them. 


tion  and  character.  There  is  a distinctness  and  a certain  marked  feature  of  a 
positive  kind,  which  the  eye  can  dwell  on  with  pleasure  ; and  as  you  traverse 
it,  the  scene  changes  at  every  step.  I think  it  will  be  agreed  by  all  that  the 
principal  excellence  of  this  artistic  work  is  naturalness ; such  a term,  too,  is 
the  only  one  I consider  appropriate  to  describe  it.  The  surface  is  not  level, 
but  irregularly  undulating.  The  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  specimen  plants, 
with  fine  foliage,  are  grouped  in  the  happiest  manner,  and  with  as  much  in- 
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tricaoy  and  variety  as  they  can  givo  to  a lawn  without  destroying  its 
character.  In  the  hollows  are  ornamental  foliage  and  sub-tropical  looking 
plants,  which  aro  now  so  much  admired  for  their  noble  and  handsome  leaves 
such  as  Caladiums,  Cannas,  Azaleas,  Castor-oil  plants,  Dracaenas,  Fer- 
dinandias,  Ficus  elastica,  Yuccas,  Maize,  Palms,  and  Cordylines.  The  beds 
for  flowering- plants  aro  on  level  and  open  spots ; nothing  but  the  clioicost 
kinds  are  brought  togethor  to  plant  here,  and  they  arc  dispersed  in  beds  of 
various  sizes  and  forms ; triangles,  circles,  ovals,  crescents,  scrolls,  and  other 
various  forms,  artfully  disposed,  sometimes  in  masses,  leaving  large  open 
grassy  glades,  which  are  broken  up  by  single  specimen  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  masses  are  rendered  light  in  character  by  one  or  two  detached  beds  of  a 
smaller  size.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  the  beds,  tho  mixed 
system  has  been  carried  out.  I like  this  plan  for  two  reasons  : in  the  first 
place,  the  plants  need  not  be  planted  so  close ; and  in  the  second,  they  have 
moro  room  to  grow. 

No.  1. — A bed  of  Mrs.  Pollock  and  blue  Lobelia  mixed.  This  is  a bed  that 
will  satisfy  the  eye,  and  produce  harmony  of  colour ; the  red  flower  is  sup- 
ported by  the  due  proportion  of  the  yellow  leaf ; the  blue  Lobelia  is  har- 
monized by  the  presence  of  the  other  two  colours,  and  the  green  turf  is  a 
complement  to  the  red. 

No.  2. — Queen  of  Queens,  a silver-margined  geranium  with  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  and  Lobelia ; good. 

No.  3. — Luna  geranium  and  Mrs.  Lennox  geranium,  two  half  circles  of  each, 
mixed  with  blue  Lobelia.  A fine  Rhododendron  in  the  centre,  and  four 
Ficus  elasticus,  thus — 

No.  4. — Geranium  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Viola 
O comuta  ; geranium  Luna  and  Viola  cor- 

nuta ; geranium  Annie  Williams  and  Viola 
comuta ; geranium  variegated  Stella  and 
Viola  comuta ; very  good. 

O Q q Here,  too,  are  some  fine  clumps  of  Can- 

nas ; but  the  other  side  of  Rotten  Row  is 
the  place  to  see  the  Cannas ; for  there  is  a 
field  of  them,  planted  in  beds,  all  shapes 
and  all  sizes.  The  sorts  most  in  favour  are 
O Coccinea,Annei,  Discolor, Gigantea,  Limbata 

major,  very  fine ; Warscewiczii,  Zebrina, 
Purpurea,  Metalliea,  Indica  rubra,  &c.  Each  bed  has  an  edging  of 
a plant  of  another  kind,  such  as  Coleus,  Centaurea,  Iresine,  Solanum, 
variegated  Coltsfoot,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata,  and  others.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  effect  produced  by  such  noble  plants  is  grand  in 
the  extreme,  and  it  does  not  require  what  is  called  a superior  taste  to 
appreciate  their  beauty. 

After  all,  the  things  which  I admired  most  were  the  bold  and  massive 
clumps  on  this  new  ground,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had  carried  out  the 
massing  system  : flowers  and  foliage  are  here  tastefully  combined.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  effect  that  may  be  produced  in  gardens  by  this  method  of 
embellishment.  Also,  these  large  clumps  have  edgings  of  Stachys  lanata  ; 
then  comes  the  mixture  of  the  ordinary  bedding  plants,  such  as  verbenas, 
petunias,  calceolarias,  geraniums,  &c.  Then  come  the  dwarfer  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  such  as  Cineraria  maritima,  Perilla,  variegated  Maize,  &c. 
Further  back,  Cannas,  Aralias,  Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  and  among  these  mixed 
standard  fuchsias  and  scarlet  geraniums.  Then  come  the  plants  of  noble  aspect 
and  leaves  of  elegant  outline,  such  as  the  Ririnus  or  Castor-Oil,  Nicotiana 
wigandioides,  Pampas  grass,  Tritomas,  Polymnia  grandis,  &c.  The 
Polymnia  requires  plenty  of  water  and  a rich  soil,  and  then  it  will  have  a 
free  bold  habit,  and  form  a capital  companion  to  the  noble  Ferdinandia 
eminens.  Phloxes,  dahlias,  and  hollyhocks  also  abound  in  these  clumps. 

Let  us  now  have  a look  at  Hyde  Park.  The  flowers  by  Park  Lane 
perhaps  never  were  better  than  they  have  been  this  summer,  and  all  that  I 
have  heard  speak  of  the  display  there  have  pronounced  it  perfection.  The 
keeping  of  this  part  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  Dennis,  and  well  has  he  and  his 
little  staff  done  their  duty — not  a leaf  out  of  its  place,  nor  a dead  one  to  be 
seen.  From  Stanhope  Gate  to  Grosvenor  Gate,  a distance  of  about  six 
hundred  yards,  is  where  the  principal  display  is  to  be  seen.  The  beds  are 
here  oblong,  planted  thus  : On  the  right-hand  side  next  the  Lane  there  is  a 
run  of  oblong  beds  on  grass  from  one  end  to  the  other,  principally  geraniums, 
two  sorts  in  a bed,  about  three  rows  in  the  middle  of  one  sort,  and  a row 
between  it  and  the  edging,  which  is  part  of  the  way  variegated  mint  and 
blue  Lobelia.  There  aro  a few  beds  with  yellow  Calceolaria  in  the  centre  ; 
this  enlivens  the  whole.  There  seemed  to  be  all  the  best  geraniums  used 
here,  and  all  the  shades  from  Stella  down  to  Madame  Vaucher,  and  they  were 
nicely  contrasted.  Rlack  Dwarf  and  Christine — Culford  Rose  and  a silver- 
margined  leaf — Calceolaria  and  Madame  Barre — Boule  de  Feu  and  Duchess — 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

On  the  left-hand  side  next  the  Park  there  are  likewise  oblong  beds,  nine 
in  all,  similar  to  those  on  the  right,  except  the  edging  and  the  next  row. 
The  edging  is  Gnaphalium  lanatum  ; next  row  Purple  King  Verbena.  The 
middle  bed  is  the  key-bed — three  rows  of  scarlet  and  one  row  of  silver-edge 
geranium.  The  next  two  from  the  centre,  Mrs.  William  Paul  and  Cloth-of- 
Gold.  Next  pair,  Stella  and  Annie  geraniums.  Next  pair,  Madame  Vaucher 
and  Christine.  The  ends,  Cybister  and  Golden  Fleece.  Between  each  two 
beds  is  an  evergreen  oak. 

Now  wo  come  to  tho  ribbon  border,  about  four  hundred  yards  of  it  edged 
with  Cerastium  tomentosum  ; next  Purple  King  Verbena ; next  a silver- 
leaved geranium  ; next  yellow  ealceolnria ; next  scarlet  geranium  ; top  line 
Perilla.  Beyond  that  mixed  shrubs.  This  looks  very  well,  but  tho  calceo- 
laria ought  to  have  been  whero  the  geranium  is,  and  vice  versA,  as  tho 
calceolaria  is  too  tall  for  tho  geranium,  and  it  would  liavo  been  better  for 
contrast  of  colour.  At  the  back  of  this  ribbon  border  in  tho  other  walk  is 
a fine  example  of  panel  painting.  This,  I think,  is  an  extravagant  way  of 
planting,  for  it  takos  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  plants  to  carry  it  out 
properly,  as  it  is  done  hero.  Thcro  aro  three  examples:  in  the  first  the 
groundwork  is  silver  variegated  geranium;  within  this  blocks  of  Coleus 
Verschaffeltii  (1) ; Crystal  l’alaco  Scarlet  geranium  and  round  blocks  of 
Amaranthus  molancholicus  (2)  : — 
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Tho  next  panel  has  a groundwork  at  each  end  of  Heliotrope,  round 
dumps  of  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange  ; (lie  centre  ground  of  this  panel  i i 
Tropsolum  with  round  blocks  of  Mis  Pollock,  and  edging  of  Iresine 
Herhstii. 


Tho  next  panel  has  groundwork  of  Verbena  Lord  Raglan  and  round 
blocks  of  yellow  Calceolaria ; the  centre  is  Cloth-of-Gold  Geranium ; tho 
edging  Lady  Plymouth  Geranium  and  blue  Lobelia  mixed.  The  next 
groundwork  is  scarlet  Geranium  lioulo  de  Feu,  six  round  clumps  of  Cineraria 
maritima,  the  edging  Verbena  Purple  King  and  variegated  Alyssum.  This 
brings  us  to  Grosvenor  Gate;  from  thence  to  tho  Marble  Arch  the  beds  are 
more  thinly  scattered,  on  account  of  the  large  trees  there.  But  still  they  are 
very  neat  but  elegant,  and  to  name  them  would  be  only  a repetition  of  somo 
of  the  beds  that  are  to  bo  seen  in  other  parts  of  tho  Park,  and  likewise  near 
the  palace  in  Kensington  Gardens,  which  I have  described.  N.  Cole. 


STORING  FRUIT. 


We  so  seldom  see  a proper  provision  made  for  the  storing  of  fruit,  that  I 
am  induced  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  that  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  really  wish  to  enjoy  well-kept  apples  and  pears,  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  grow  fruit  and  another  to  keep  it. . 

In  the  first  place,  where  any  quantity  of  apples  and  pears  are  grown,  both 
for  the  dessert  table  and  for  culinary  purposes,  a properly  constructed  fruit- 
room  should  be  provided.  In  gardens  of  any  pretensions  we  usually  find  a 
fruit- room,  but  in  many  there  is  none  at  all.  But,  to  see  a well-c  mstructed 
fruit-room  combining  all  the  essential  conditions  necessary  for  keeping  fruit 
is  an  exception ; the  position  is  either  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  or  some 
rickety  tumble-down  place,  for  which  a stranger  would  be  at  a loss  to  find  a 
name,  is  chosen  for  the  purpose.  A knowledge  of  this,  gathered  from  my 
peregrinations  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  has  induced  me  to  direct  ihe 
attention  of  fruit-growers  to  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out 
some  of  the  defects  of  fruit-rooms. 

The  position  of  a fruit-room  should  undoubtedly  be  so  that  the  internal 
atmosphere  should  not  be  materially  influenced  by  the  outward  elements, 
either  by  heat  or  cold  ; and  to  insure  this,  it  must  be  somewhat  sheltered,  but 
not  enclosed  either  by  large  trees  or  other  buildings.  It  may  stand  in  a 
range  with  other  buildings,  providing  the  precaution  is  taken  that  those 
adjoining  do  not  shade  or  shelter  it  too  much.  A span-roofed  structure,  with 
its  two  sides  facing  east  and  west,  is  unquestionably  the  best  position  and 
form.  The  spot  should  be  dry  by  being  well  drained  if  necessary.  The  most 
unsuitable  form  of  fruit-house  generally  seen  is,  one  placed  as  a lean-to 
against  a high  wall  with  a northern  aspect.  Not  unfrequently,  we  see  what 
is  termed  the  fruit-room  in  a musty  old  loft,  and  perhaps  beneath  it  a great 
furnace  fire  goiDg  night  and  day,  sending  its  waste  heat  and  sulphurous  smell* 
up  between  the  crevices  into  the  fruit-room,  while  perhaps  just  through  the 
wall  is  a forcing  house  maintained  at  a high  temperature,  hence  the  wall 
which  divides  the  two  becomes  heated,  and  the  air  of  the  fruit-room  is  con- 
sequently heated  by  conduction  from  the  wall.  Where  this  is  not  the  case, 
I have  seen  many  examples  where  the  room  has  been  injuriously  close  and 
damp  for  the  want  of  ventilation. 

Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  this  matter  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying,  that  to  have  fruits  in  perfect!  n,  according  to  theii  uifferent  seasons 
of  use,  the  most  vital  point  is  to  keep  the  air  of  the  room  as  near  as  possible 
to  one  even  temperature;  for  as  heat  favours  the  maturation  of  fruit,  so  does 
cold  retard  it,  and  both  are  alike  injurious  to  the  promotion  of  good-flavoured 
fruit.  This  fact  being  acknowledged,  we  have  to  consider  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial best  suited  to  the  building  of  fruit-rcoms  ; and  to  every  experienced 
reader  wood  will  present  itself  as  eminently  suitable  as  being  the  best  of  non- 
conductors of  heat.  My  idea  of  the  buildmg  of  a fruit-room  would  he  to 
have  brick  foundations  to  just  a few  inches  above  the  ground,  with  the  ends 
and  sides  of  wood,  composed  of  good  stout  uprights.  These,  both  inside  and 
outside,  I would  have  neatly  boarded,  and  the  space  between  the  boards,  say 
about  four  or  six  inches,  filled  up  with  sawdust.  Such  a structure  would  not 
only  prove  a good  non-conductor  of  heat,  but  would  be  capable  of  resisting  a 
great  amount  of  cold,  thus  securing  one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  a 
fruit-room.  The  internal  fittings  of  such  a room  should  consist  in  a tier  of 
wide  shelves  all  round  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  building 
another  tier  of  shelves,  round  which  there  should  be  ample  room  to  move 
about.  Means  shou'd  bo  provided  for  admitting  a current  of  air,  both  at  top 
and  bottom,  at  about  two  different  places  along  each  side,  and  the  same  at  the 
apex.  Systematic  ventilation  is  very  desirable  to  carry  off  the  exhalations 
from  ripenv g fruit,  and,  in  my  opinion,  unless  we  maintain  a sweet  pure 
atmosphere  the  flavour  of  fruit  is  materially  injured  ; in  fact,  I believe  a 
ceitain  amount  of  fresh  air  is  necessary  in  promoting  the  ripening  process  of 
some  of  our  best  pears,  and  as  to  the  late  keeping  sorts,  I am  not  sure  if  we 
should  not  improve  the  flavour  of  them  if  wo  were  to  transfer  them  to  a 
shelf  in  the  forcing  house  a few  days  before  they  come  into  use,  for  what  is 
favourable  to  those  kinds  which  ripen  in  the  open  air  cannot  be  an  injury  to 
others. 

Very  many  of  our  most  luscious  pears  are  not  valued  in  every  case  as 
they  deserve,  simply  because  people  do  not  know  their  right  season  of  use, 
and  for  the  want  of  a proper  place  to  keep  them  in.  Yet  many  take  the 
greatest  care  and  spare  no  end  of  expense  in  cultivating,  and  then  in- 
dignantly repel  the  suggestion  of  the  gardener  when  he  sets  forth  the  neces- 
sity of  a proper  room  to  keep  them  in.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and 
until  more  suitable  structures  are  built  for  tho  kcoping  of  fruit,  so  long  will 
the  wealthy  deny  themselves  ono  of  the  pleasures  of  their  gardens.  Tho 
coal-hole  and  other  cellar-like  places,  in  which  I have  seen  somo  beautiful 
collections  of  fruit,  would,  I am  sure,  bo  moro  than  sufficient  to  disgust 
those  who  had  to  oat  them,  if  they  only  took  tho  troublo  once  to  see  tho 
condition  in  which  they  were  preserved  for  their  tabic. 

With  a fruit-room  constructed  as  above  advised,  the  gardoncr  mny  do  mut  h 
towards  improving  tho  flavour  of  his  fruit  as  well  as  prolonging  its  season  ot 
use;  but  no  good  will  arise  by  creating  any  uunaturnl  condition,  for,  as  abovo 
stated,  cold  encourages  tho  preservation  of  fruit  by  retarding  its  natural  season 
of  ripening,  but  fruit  so  treated  is  of  little  value  in  point  ot  flavour,  and  tho 
samo  holds  good  when  any  extra  degree  of  warmth  is  maintained  to 
induco  it  to  ripen  before  its  time.  Light  and  warmth  I bolievo  to  bo  essen- 
tial at  tho  point  of  ripening,  but  when  appliod  before  that  timo  it  will  prove 
an  injury. 

Next  (0  a suitable  structure  comes  tho  proper  management  of  a fruit- 

room,  and  doubtless  this  has  much  to  do  with  the  keeping  qualities  ol  the 

store.  Cleanliness  unquestionably  ought  to  be  most  rigorously  followed  up, 
as  if  decaying  fruits  are  allowed  to  remain  with  the  others  they  soon  contami- 
nate all  they  como  in  contact  with,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  decay- 
ing fruits.  Next  to  cleanliness,  a judicious  system  of  ventilation  should  bo 
adopted,  unless  tho  weather  is  damp  or  frosty;  this  is  important  to  keep  tho 
air  of  fruit  rooms  sweet  and  pure,  otherwise  the  liuit  will  bo  hasieued  on  to 
decay.  As  to  tho  sweating  and  wiping  process,  which  Borne  writors  tell  us 
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is  essential,  it  had  bettor  bo  loft  undone.  Tho  sweating  to  a certain  extent 
cannot  bo  prevented  ; but  lay  them  out  thinly  on  shelves,  and  it  will  bo 
much  le»H  than  when  laid  in  largo  heaps,  and  tho  sticky  substance  which 
this  sweating  leaves  upon  tho  fm  t.  rather  adds  to  its  keeping  than  otherwise. 

Those  who  grow  any  quantity  of  fruit,  and  take  an  interest  in  it,  will  ho 
careful  to  have  a note-book  at  hand  on  a shelf,  and  to  keep  a oaroful  record 
of  tho  particular  merits  of  any  good  subjects;  as,  for  instance,  tho  time  of 
gathering  each  sort,  tho  time  of  coming  into  uso,  and  tho  number  of  days  or 
weeks  they  kept  in  good  condition.  Such  brief  notes  as  these  1 have  found 
valuable  reoords  for  a reference. 

Many  late  apples  and  pears  are  gathered  boforo  they  aro  ready:  tho  best 
and  safest  guide  1 liuvo  found  is  not  to  gather  them  boforo  tho  fruit  leaves 
the  treo  moderately  easy. 

I will  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  of  tho  two  worst  fruit-rooms  I have  ever 
soen,  ono  was  ontircly  underground,  end  the  other  w as  heated  by  a flow  and 
return  3-inch  hot- water  pipe,  over  which  there  was  no  control,  as  it  was 
connected  with  a hoiler  kept  at  work  nearly  all  tho  winter.  Such  a method 
of  disposing  of  fruit  should  bo  designated  tho  slow-cooking  and  decomposing 
process  ; it  cannot  bo  said  to  bo  preservative.  J.  C.  Clarice. 

MESSES,  ft.  G.  HENDERSON  AND  SON’S  NURSERY, 
WELLINGTON  ROAD. 

Tempted  by  the  description  of  n new  foliage  bedder  to  be  seen  in  this 
nursery,  I made  my  way  there  direot.  The  report  went  so  far  as  to  say  it 
eclipsed  all  the  Sunsets,  Meteors,  Golden  Belts,  and  Tricolors,  and  was 
everywhere  tho  grandest  leaf-plant  out.  In  fact,  it  put  all  variegated 
fuchsias  and  geraniums  in  the  shade.  So  I went  to  see  it,  and  to  judge  of 
it  on  its  own  merits;  and  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus  which  passed  this 
establishment  I caught  the  first  sight  of  this  foliage  bedder,  and  was 
thereupon  convinced  that  not  one  word  too  much  had  been  said  in  its 
praise.  Now  I will  tell  you  what  it  is,  and  then  I will  try  to  describe  it. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a fuchsia,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Bard  at 
this  establishment.  They  have  named  it  Golden  Fleece.  A plant  was  sent 
to  the  Floral  Committee,  and  they  pronounced  it  a sport  from  the  Cloth- 
of-Gold  ; but  what  should  have  guided  them  to  come  to  that  decision  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  as  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  wrote  to  say  it  was  a seedling, 
but  the  committee  could  make  nothing  but  a sport  of  it.  The  style  of 
giowth  is  dwarf  and  branching  ; a medium  size  leaf,  very  glossy,  and 
shining  like  gold;  the  flower-bud  (including  tube  and  sepals)  is  light 
crimson  ; the  corolla  blue.  What  a beautiful  contrast  we  have  may  be 
imagined — a golden  ground  spangled  wiik  light  crimson,  and  a dash  of 
blue.  The  plant  has  a very  healthy-looking  appearance,  and  the  more  it 
is  exposed  to  light,  air,  and  sunshine,  the  brighter  is  the  colouring  of  the 
leaves.  Foliage  bedders  have  acquired  immense  importance;  indeed, 
leaves  are  fast  superseding  flowers  in  the  parterre,  and  they  certainly  have 
the  advantage  of  producing  decided  effects  from  the  moment  the  plants 
are  in  their  places.  But  still  there  is  left  a lingering  desire  to  see  the 
flowers  ; and  many  a time,  when  I have  been  admiring  a bed  of  fine  foliage 
plants,  the  question  has  been  asked  me,  “ What  sort  of  a flower  does  it 
bear  ?”  My  answer  has  been,  “ Ob,  it  is  grown  principally  for  the  leaves  ; 
the  flower  is  not  much.”  They  have  said,  “ Yes  ; but  I like  flowers,  let 
the  leaf  be  ever  so  beautiful.”  Well,  in  this  Golden  Fleece  fuchsia  we 
have  them  both  combined  and  harmonized,  and,  in  my  estimation,  it  is  the 
best  bedder  of  the  season,  and  I shall  strongly  recommend  it  for  decorative 
purposes,  either  in  the  flower  garden  or  in  the  greenhouse. 

All  the  new  bedders  and  the  best  of  the  old  ones  are  to  be  seen  here, 
and  I noted  down  a few  that  pleased  me  most.  Of  Verbenas,  there  is  a 
fine  healthy-looking  stock  one,  called  Tolly  Perkins , a hybrid  from  Velvet 
Cushion,  with  Purple  King  habit  and  magenta-coloured  flowers;  very  free, 
and  literally  covered  with  bloom.  There  is  a row  of  this  verbena  40  feet 
long,  planted  by  the  side  of  the  fuchsia  Golden  Fleece,  with  an  edging  of 
that  excellent  lobelia,  Indigo  Blue.  The  effect  is  charming.  The  lobelia 
is  deep  blue,  with  large  white  eye;  but  this  is  not  the  very  best  lobelia,  I 
think  ; for  one  called  Speciosa  spectabilis  is  the  richest  blue  of  any  I have 
seen.  A scarlet  verbena,  in  a seed-bed  marked  X Z,  was  a brilliant  object, 
close  and  compact ; the  flowers  almost  rested  on  the  foliage,  and  were  so 
numerous  that  scarcely  a leaf  could  be  seeD.  I think  this  will  prove  a 
gem  of  the  first  order  for  an  edging  plant,  for  it  is  just  what  we  want : our 
plants  for  edging  are  principally  blue  and  gray ; a fine  scarlet  ring  next  to 
the  green  grass  would  be  glorious,  and  I believe  this  verbena  will  be  just 
the  thing  to  do  it.  Of  Geraniums,  the  collection,  as  regards  variety,  is  the 
most  extensive  I am  acquainted  with.  Amongst  the  kinds  that  took  my 
fancy,  and  which  I think  the  most  deserving  of  notice,  are  Countess  of  Tyr- 
connel  and  Edwinia  Fitzpatrick.  They  are  both  decidedly  improvements 
on  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  freer  in  growth,  more  of  a branching  habit  and  larger 
foliage,  with  richer  markings.  Of  golden  bedders,  one  named  Princess  of 
Wales,  with  leaves  of  a rich  lemon-yellow  ground  tint,  bright  bronze-red 
vaDdyked  zone,  very  dwarf  and  compact,  the  leaves  very  much  lobed. 
Canary  Bird  is  another  of  this  class,  but  not  so  dwarf,  and  the  leaves  are- 
round  : I have  no  doubt  that  they  will  both  become  great  favourites.  Viola 
cornuta  Mauve  Queen  (Mr.  Wills’s  variete),  and  Purple  Queen  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett’s variety,  of  Osberton  Hall),  are  planted  in  lines  side  by  side.  Bennett’s 
variety  is  decidedly  the  best,  being  a close  compact  grower,  and  a freer 
bloomer,  consequently  the  most  suitable  for  edging.  Mr.  Wills’s  is  best 
planted  alternately  with  the  miniature  variegated  geraniums.  The  effect 
is  charming,  both  with  the  golden  and  silver-leaved  varieties.  The  foot- 
stalk of  the  Mauve  Queen  is  tall  and  slender,  and  the  flowers  mix  in  with 
the  flowers  of  the  geraniums ; or  you  can  pick  off  the  geranium  blooms, 
and  the  effect  is  still  beautiful.  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  is  planted  here 
all  sorts  of  ways  to  show  its  effect.  It  is  certainly  a good  and  useful  thing  ; 
its  uniform  neatness  and  compact  and  dense  growth  forming  an  equal 
surface,  it  makes  it  just  the  thing  for  a front  line  or  outer  circle.  It  will 
contrast  with  any  colour  except  white,  and  form  an  elegant  feature.  The 
Alternantheras  have  a pleasing  effect  when  employed  as  a margin  to  a 
circular  bed  on  grass  ; they  will  contrast  well  with  blue  lobelia,  which  may 
be  planted  behind.  Mr.  Joseph  Newton  told  me  ihat  this  plant  is  very 
beautiful  in  the  gardens  of  Italy,  where  it  is  extensively  used.  It  is  a 
Brazilian  amaranth,  and  of  course  is  rather  tender,  but  it  will  make  a useful 
summer  bedder.  There  are  three  sorts — A.  paronychioides,  the  coloured 
leaf  is  a mixture  of  orange  and  carmine  ; A.  spathulata,  carmine  and 
purple  ; and  A.  versicolor , carmine  and  claret  lines. 

The  most  dwarf  and  closest-growing  silvery-leaved  plant  is  Antennaria 
lomentosa ; it  is  even  with  the  surface.  It  is  a first-rate  thing  to  use  as 
an  edging  for  a bed  of  Sempervivums.  That  is  how  it  is  used  here,  and  , 
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it  huts  the  Semperviviun  off  to  the  bent  advantage.  The  Sompervivnmg 
are  becoming  great  fuvourites  ; and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Honderaon  have  ono 
called  S.  Californicnm,  with  chocolate  pointa,  which  I believe  will  ploaao 
everybody.  It  ia  six  inches  over  tho  crown  ; dose,  neat,  and  compact. 
Ono  more  plant,  1 nil  my  notes  aro  ended.  It  ia  tho  laat,  but  worthy  of  a 
pbtoo  in  tho  drat  rank  as  an  edging  plant.  It  is  tho  lavender  cotton, 
Santolina  incana.  It  has  a good  effect  at  a distance,  and  when  under  tho 
1 yo  it  is  pleasing  to  look  upon;  the  little  leaves  are  like  a pavement  of 
crystals.  There  are  many  more  things  worthy  of  notice,  as  we  are  all 
aware;  but,  as  I had  only  half-an-hour  to  spare,  I jotted  down  just  a few 
things  thnt  particularly  took  my  attention  ; and  if  my  fellow  gardeners 
feel  as  much  intorest  in  reading  them  as  I do  in  writing  them,  we  shall 
be  both  well  paid  for  our  trouble.  N.  Cole. 

AN  OLD  MAN’S  TROUBLES. 

After  a gay  season,  somo  one  has  said,  follows  a dull  one,  and  I am  inclined 
to  believo  in  the  prophet  who  said  so,  for  since  he  shook  you  so  heartily  by  the 
hand,  Mr.  Editor,  in  that  provincial  town  that  was  gay  with  all  tho  brilliant 
attractions  of  a flower  show,  and  miles  of  bunting  and  evergreens,  the  old 
man  has  been  somowhnt  dull.  Of  course  you  know  how  much  the  old  man  en- 
joyed himself  the  short  time  wo  were  together,  and  no  doubt  you  will  think  (if 
you  don’t  say  so)  that  an  old  fogey  liko  mo  ought  not  to  let  trifles  trouble  him. 
But  I’ll  toll  you  what  it  is,  (hat  beautiful  flowers,  pretty  ladies,  and  charm- 
ing music,  are  as  attractive  to  me  now  as  ever  they  were ; and  you  know 
that  I was  delighted  beyond  measure, — in  fact,  for  the  time  I blest  my 
stars  that  I belonged  to  the  noble  brotherhood  of  gardeners,  but  since  that 
happy  day  I have  been  obliged  to  sing  to  a different  tune,  and  this  rather 
troubles  me  ; and  now  you  will  bo  asking,  What  troubles  you  ? and  I will 
tell  you.  You  havo  known  the  old  stick  long  enough  to  know  that  I never 
allow  plcasuro  to  interfere  with  business  for  more  than  ono  day— or  at  tho 
most,  two  at  a time.  So  the  next  evening  after  the  one  I had  spent  in  your 
company,  having  an  eye  to  business,  I took  a gentle  stroll  through  tho  flower- 
garden,  principally  to  ascertain  if  anything  had  been  forgotten  or  overlooked 
in  the  hurry  of  propagation  for  next  year’s  display.  As  the  family  were  at 
dinner,  and  the  men  had  left  work,  I had  the  place  to  myself,  and,  naturally 
enough,  the  condition  of  the  flower-garden,  after  a week’s  delightful  summer 
weather,  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  look  upon.  And  here  I must  tell  you 
I am  rather  given  to  serious  moods  at  times,  when  alone,  and  nothing  vexes 
me  more  than  to  be  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  them.  Even  in  my  young  days 
I could  scarcely  forgive  the  tiny  voice  and  prattling  feet  of  the  little  ones  if 
they  disturbed  me  when  contemplating  the  beauties  of  a distant  scene,  or 
arranging  the  more  important  work  of  the  garden  for  the  following  day.  It 
was  in  just  such  a mood  I carelessly  threw  myself  into  one  of  the  rustic  seats 
which  command  a view  of  every  flower-bed  in  the  garden.  Finding  that 
nothing  had  been  overlooked,  I felt  at  ease,  and  very  soon  I found  myself 
comparing  the  serious  business  of  flower-garden  decoration  in  the  present 
day  with  what  it  was  when  I was  a stripling.  I forget  at  the  moment  of 
writing  if  I sighed  for  the  fate  of  many  old  favourites  of  the  flower-garden 
now  almost  extinct,  but  if  I did  I am  not  ashamed  to  own  it ; for  although 
we  were  less  brilliant  in  colours  at  that  time,  we  did  not  sacrifice  nine  months 
of  the  year,  with  double  and  treble  the  amount  of  labour,  for  a three  months, 
display  of  flowers.  No  ; we  had  a just  appreciation  for  the  chaste,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  good,  to  sacrifice  our  time  and  means  upon  a few  species  of 
plants  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  To  have  done  so  in  my  early  days 
would  have  been  considered  a great  a serious  mistake.  But  times  and 
tastes  are  changed  now,  and  the  old  man  feels  it,  because  he  has  neither  time 
nor  means  to  cultivate  a few  of  those  old  friends  that  would  solace  and 
please  him.  It  may  be  well  for  the  younger  members  of  our  craft  that  they 
have  not  old  friends  to  lose,  and  therefore  I forgive  them  for  the  share  they 
take  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  present  system  of  bedding.  But 
while  exonerating  them  thus  far,  they  must  permit  an  old  man  to  tell  them 
they  are  in  their  enthusiasm  ignoring  the  utility,  the  beauty,  and  the  many 
claims  that  our  hardy  border  plants  should  have  upon  their  attention. 

The  very  name  of  hardy  border-plants  puts  me  in  better  spirits,  and  if  I 
speak  the  truth,  my  attachment  to  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  has  been 
principally  brought  about  because  its  pages  have  so  ably  and  so  timely  ad- 
vocated their  claims  to  notice.  I would  that  other  serials  had  the  same  in- 
clination, and  as  much  ability,  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  thanks,  many 
thanks  to  our  worthy  Editor,  and  “ The  O’Shane,”  a reference  to  the  last 
two  volumes  will  put  every  one  in  possession  of  all  the  information  it  is 
possible  to  desire  or  to  give  of  the  best  hardy  plants  known  to  English 
gardens.  I presume  the  other  gardening  papers  know  this,  and  so  they  keep 
pretty  silent.  I admire  their  modesty,  for  it  is  better  to  remain  silent  than 
to  publish  stale  records. 

None  but  those  who  have  been  occupied  with  these  old  subjects,  and 
that  still  retain  an  affection  for  them,  can  understand  how  much  an  old 
man  like  me  delights  to  refer  back  to  the  date  when  especial  care  was  taken 
to  have  a few  beds  of  choice  pinks,  to  say  nothing  of  picotees  and  carnations; 
and  when  all  the  hardy  annuals  were  carefully  sown  in  autumn  and  pre- 
served through  the  winter,  adding  cheerfulness  and  beauty  to  the  l«te  spring 
months.  And  well  do  I remember  what  inward  pride  and  satisfaction  I felt 
when  the  head  gardener  placed  under  my  charge  a choice  collection  of 
auriculas,  and  how  proud  I was  to  show  them  to  friends,  and  extol  their 
beauty.  With  the  recollection  of  all  this,  seeing,  as  I do,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  the 
chaste  and  Kautiful  markings  of  many  of  these,  my  old  favourites,  I long 
for  their  more  extended  cultivation  in  the  present  day,  feeling  confident  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  refined  taste,  if  they  were  more  largely  cultivated,  they 
would  soon  outshine  our  present  short-lived  and  gaudy  system  of  flower- 
garden  decoration.  But,  good  reader,  you  must  not  be  ill  friends  with  the 
old  man  for  what  I have  said  above.  The  present  bedding  system  has  much 
to  recommend  it  I do  not  deny,  but  its  pleasures  are  so  short-lived  that  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  it  ought  not  to  monopolize  and 
cause  the  extinction  of  many  useful  subjects  which,  if  cultivated  properly, 
would  give  us  a much  longer  display  of  flowers,  if  both  were  grown  on  a 
moderate  scale. 

I think  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I have  told  you  all  my  troubles,  and  you,  I 
think,  will  share  at  least  a portion  of  them  with  me.  This  knowledge  is 
some  consolation  to  me,  because  your  generous  nature  will,  I know,  prompt 
you  to  look  over  the  follies  and  whims  of 

The  Man  with  the  Blue  Apron. 


Strawberry  ill. — A contemporary  informs  us  that  an  Italian  poet  has 
written  a poem  of  900  lines  about  “ strawberries.”  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is 
decidedly  a most  audacious  attempt  to  play  old  gooseberry  with  the  muse.— 
The  Tomahawk. 
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ORNAMENTAL  LEAVES  EOR  ELOWER-GARDEN. 

(Continued  from  page  406). 

Continuing  the  subject  of  variegated  or  ornamental-leaved  plants  for 
decorating  the  flower  garden,  I would  wish  to  remind  my  readers  that  I am 
not  unconscious  of  tho  fact  that  many  of  the  plants  that  havo  and  will  be 
noticed  aro  not  by  any  means  of  recent  introduction.  Novelty  is  not  my 
object,  but  rather  to  search  out  and  give  prominence  to  those  jewels  of  flori- 
culture which  shed  a lustre  around  tho  garden,  when  tastefully  employed,  by 
the  splendour  of  their  leaves  alone. 

Alybsum  vakieciata  (or  Koniga  var.) — This  uniquo  silvery-leaved  plant, 
from  what  I have  observed,  doos  not  appear  to  be  so  generally  cultivated  as 
it  was  a few  years  ago.  Of  all  the  dwarf  compact  habited  plants  that,  as 
edgings,  are  used  as  a contrast  to  harmonize  with  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
other  plants,  this  Alyssum  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  deserving  of  our 
notice.  If  intermixed  or  planted  alternately  in  a bed  with  Purple  King 
verbena,  or  used  parallel  in  rows  with  the  latter  plant  in  a ribbon  border,  the 
result  of  either  arrangement  would  be  charming,  especially  during  bright 
weather.  As  a bedding  plant  for  small  beds,  it  is  strikingly  adapted, 
chiefly  for  the  myriads  of  snowy  white  flowers  it  yields  in  constant  suc- 
cession during  the  autumn  months ; but,  employ  it  which  way  you  will,  it  is 
excellent.  The  best  season  for  propagating  it  is  the  spring,  as  cuttings  root 
then  with  greater  certainty  than  in  the  autumn.  That  I may  obtain  a good 
supply,  my  plan  is  to  select  at  least  six  plants  from  those  struck  in  the 
spring.  These  are  kept  growing  as  single  specimens  in  pots  during  the 
summer  months.  By  frequent  stopping  of  all  the  strongest  shoots  and 
occasional  shifts  good  bushy  plants  are  obtained,  for  withstanding  the 
various  changes  to  which  plants  growing  indoors  are  subject  to  throughout 
the  winter  months.  The  greatest  danger  in  the  'winter  season  they  have  to 
contend  against  is  an  excess  of  moisture  either  to  the  foliage  or  roots. 

Balm  Gold  Variegated  (or  Melissa  vulgaris). — This  once  popular 
favourite  plant  for  edgings  is  now  overlooked  by  many  who  formerly  ad- 
mired it,  yet  its  worth  is  not  to  be  despised  for  that.  Though  perfectly 
hardy,  and  perhaps  a little  too  weedy  in  its  growth,  still,  by  attention  in 
trimming  and  stopping  the  shoots,  it  can  be  so  cultivated  as  to  attain  only  a 
few  inches  in  height.  Thus  trained  it  has  a very  neat  and  effective  ap- 
pearance, especially  when  used  as  an  edging  to  a ribbon  border  of  some 
extent.  Although  its  roots  spread  widely,  affording  plenty  of  offsets,  yet  if 
you  are  anxious  to  preserve  its  true  variegated  character  and  dwarfness,  then 
increase  it  annually  in  the  autumn  by  cuttings.  For  the  economizing  of 
space  in  storing  them  away  in  cold  pits  or  frames  during  the  winter  months, 
use  square  boxes  of  a few  inches  in  depth,  into  which  put  some  sandy  soil, 
inserting  your  cuttings  as  thick  as  you  consider  advisable ; from  thence 
they  are  to  be  planted  out  in  the  spring  into  their  summer  quarters.  I have 
seen  front  lines  of  this  balm  left  in  the  same  spot  for  several  years  make  a 
splendid  display  of  golden  leaves  in  April,  May,  and  June,  but  towards  the 
end  of  June  it  becomes  coarse  and  unsightly.  Our  Editor,  I believe,  first 
introduced  this  plant  to  public  notice,  having  turned  it  to  excellent  account  in 
the  experimental  garden  at  Stoke  Newington.  There  is  a border  there  at 
the  present  time  which  has  been  planted  ten  years,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  it  surpasses  Golden  Chain  geranium,  but  towards  autumn  it 
loses  its  beauty  completely,  and  has  the  character  of  a weed. 

Variegated  Mint  ( Mentha  var.) — Everywhere  known  as  a splendid 
silvery  edging  plant.  There  is  but  one  rule  to  observe,  and  that  is  to  pro- 
pagate it  annually.  If  left  in  the  ground  it  becomes  coarse. 

Coleus  and  its  Varieties. — These  plants  have  within  the  last  few  years 
gained  an  ascendency  among  bedders  that  are  used  for  their  remarkable 
foliage.  They  are  entitled  to  the  encouragement  given  to  them,  when 
striking  effect  combined  with  richness  of  colour  is  considered.  Hitherto 
C.  Verschaffeltii  has  occupied  the  foremost  place,  but  of  late  there  are  other 
varieties  of  the  same  species  that  bid  fair  to  outrival  the  old  favourite,  viz., 
C.  marmorata,  C.  Gibsonii,  and  C.  Veitchii.  The  latter  variety  is  considered 
to  excel  all  of  them  in  point  of  attraction  both  in  habit  and  growth,  the 
leaves  being  large  and  of  a dark  purnle  colour  ; however,  as  a bedder  its  pro- 
perties have  yet  to  be  tested.  C.  Gibsonii  in  growth  is  bushy  and  much 
dwarfer  than  C.  Verschaffeltii.  Its  merits  as  a bedder  have  been  sufficiently 
proved  to  recommend  it  for  flower  decoration  ; the  colour  of  the  leaf  being  a 
light  green  blotched  with  crimson  purple,  it  makes  an  excellent  pot  plant  for 
ornamenting  the  conservatory,  especially  when  grouped  with  liliums, 
fuchsias,  See.,  during  the  autumn  months.  I would  not  advise  those  whose 
bedding  system  is  limited  to  use  the  Coleus,  as  should  the  summer  prove  un- 
favourable in  regard  to  a deficiency  of  nice  genial  growing  weather,  it  would 
be  a disappointment ; for  to  maintain  it  in  a healthy  state  and  fully  develop 
its  true  character  both  of  foliage  and  colour,  it  requires  a warm  and  rather 
dry  season.  The  great  difficulty  you  havo  to  contend  with  in  preserving  the 
plant  during  the  winter  months  is  damp  ; water  should  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  its  leaves,  and  just  enough  supplied  to  its  roots  to  keep  it  alive.  Tho 
best  place  is  a warm  corner  of  tho  stove.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  in 
tho  spring,  from  which  good  plants  may  bo  obtained  for  bedding  or  other 
purposes  throughout  the  year ; so  that  if  you  aro  cramped  for  want  of 
Bpace,  a few  strong  plants  kept  through  the  winter  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
work  of  propagation.  The  present  season,  being  colder  than  the  average,  has 
been  a bad  one  for  every  variety  of  Coleus. 

Centaurea  ragusina  candidissima. — For  largo  beds  this  beautiful 
silvery-leaved  plant  is  exceedingly  well  adapted,  and  more  so  when  used  for 
bringing  out  the  fine  rich  colours  of  such  dark  crimson  foliage  plants  as 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii  and  other  plants  of  a similar  character.  But  with  tho 
latter  variety  it  is  well  contrasted  for  effect,  especially  as  an  outer  edging 
to  tho  bed,  but  such  beds  should  form  tho  inner  circle  of  tho  flower  garden, 
on  account  of  their  robust  growth,  unless  they  may  be  placed  in  isolated 
situations.  This  Centaurea  is  propagated  from  cuttings  either  in  the  autumn 
or  spring.  But  tho  plan  generally  adopted  by  those  who  bed  out  on  a largo 
scale  is  to  keep  a few  stock  plants  throughout  the  summer  in  pots ; these 
will  afford  the  best  cuttings  either  the  same  autumn  or  tho  following 
spring,  especially  if  you  liavo  lcopt  them  pruned  in  tho  earlier  stages  of 
their  growth.  Such  practice  will  produce  an  abundance  of  young  shoots  ; 
these  strike  root  much  quicker  and  with  greater  certainty  than  do  tho 
coarser  shoots  obtained  from  tho  summer  growth  in  tho  beds. 

Centaurea  raousina  compaoxa. — I am  not  practically  acquainted  with 
tho  habit  or  character  of  this  plant,  but  it  has  boon  advertised  this  season 
us  being  an  improvement  on  tho  former  variety,  both  in  noatnoss  and 
elegance,  being  of  a much  dwarfer  and  more  compact  habit,  and  possessing  a 
bright  silvery  leaf.  I should  advise  every  practitioner  of  bedding  to  make 
acquaintance  with  it. 

Alt  kuna  nth  Kit  as  and  their  Varieties. — This  protty  but  neat  group  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Amaranthus  family  claim  special  attention.  The  dark 
but  rich  coloured  foliage  of  those  plants  has  at  present  made  but  little  inroad 


into  our  flower-garden  decorations,  being  but  of  recent  introduction.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  another  season  will  find  them  hailed  as  a great  acquisition 
to  the  list  of  what  may  be  termed  miniature  foliage  plants  for  margins  and 
other  kinds  of  borderings  or  edgings.  A short  time  since,  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pencilling  a few  notes,  on  the  properties  of  some  of  the  varieties 
that  I saw  at  Mr.  II.  Cannell  s Nursery.  Since  that  period  I have  visited 
.Battersea  Park,  and  there  seen  them  used  with  rare  taste  and  judgment. 
A.  spathulata  formed  a margin  to  Lobelia  pumila  clegans,  a most  lovely 
blue  flower.  The  blending  of  tho  foliage  of  the  one  with  tho  flower  of  the 
other  was  really  good,  and  particularly  so  as  they  were  so  nearly  matched  as 
regards  height  and  habit,  though  the  Lobelia  had  the  advantage  in  breadth. 
In  our  walks  we  found  the  same  variety  of  Altcrnanthera  forming  an  edging 
to  a bed  of  Golden  Fleece  geranium  : in  both  instances  it  was  very  telling 
when  the  sun  shed  its  rays  on  it,  as  then  its  various  shadings  of  colour,  con- 
sisting of  pink,  crimson,  brown,  and  red,  were  beautifully  blended.  Being  a 
native  of  Brazil,  no  doubt  the  Alternantheras  will  exhibit  their  beauty  best 
in  warm  and  dry  seasons.  I infer  this  from  the  effects  wrought  on  them  as 
the  season  draws  to  a close  : its  beauty  of  late  in  regard  to  colour  has  been 
on  the  decline,  while  the  Coleus  and  Iresine  still  preserve  their  colour  ; yet 
withal  it  makes  a decided  change  in  our  bedding  arrangements  while  the 
season  lasts.  Of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  A.  paronychioides  and  A . 
spathulata  are  certainly  among  the  best.  The  former  variety,  no  doubt,  will 
have  the  preference  among  cultivators.  There  is  a closely  allied  plant  named 
Teleianthera  versicolor,  which  possesses  broader  leaves  than  any  of  the  Altem- 
antheras.  My  advice  to  those  who  are  anxious  for  novelty  in  their  flower 
garden  is  to  purchase  some  plants,  and  propagate  sufficient  for  require- 
ments next  year.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  treatment  recommended  for  the 
Coleus  will  apply  to  the  Alternantheras,  they  being  so  closely  allied  in  their 
constitution. 

Arabis  lucida  variegata  (or  Golden  Arabic). — This  is  one  of  those 
valuable  miniature  plants,  in  respect  to  height,  that  are  indispensable  for 
front  line  of  ribbon  border,  and  for  edgings  to  beds.  I think  it  would  be 
much  more  sought  after  if  its  glowing  effects  could  be  seen  as  cultivated  in 
the  nursery  ground  of  Mr.  B.  S.  'Williams,  of  Holloway,  who  is  the  original 
distributor  of  this  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  hardy  variegated  plants, 
the  latter  qualification  causing  it  to  be  all  the  more  acceptable.  It  preserves 
its  uniformity  of  character  throughout  the  season  without  the  necessity  of 
having  to  resort  to  the  knife  so  frequently  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
foliage  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  good  trim.  That  its  golden 
foliage  may  be  seen  the  better,  pick  off  all  flower?  as  they  appear.  The 
plant  is  readily  propagated  by  division,  either  in  the  autumn  or  spring.  It 
attains  its  greatest  perfection  on  sandy  soil,  and  for  several  years  past  has 
been  one  of  the  best  edging  plants  used  at  Kew. 

Lonicera  aureo  reticulata  (or  Japan  Honeysuckle). — This  is  a remark- 
ably handsome  variegated  plant  of  the  golden-leaved  kind.  The  stripes  or 
markings  of  the  leaf  are  very  distinct.  Although  a climber,  it  makes  a first- 
class  plant  for  a dwarf  edging ; this  is  done  by  shortening  the  shoots  as  they 
grow,  and  otherwise  pegging  and  training  when  growing.  As  a climber,  the 
long  shoots  are  admirably  adapted  for  coiling  round  the  stem  of  March’s 
Epergnes,  when  used  for  the  centre  of  a dinner  table.  It  also  has  a very  pretty 
effect  trailing  over  the  sides  of  window  flower-boxes,  if  planted  in  them. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  I consider  it  advisable  to  propagate  every  year, 
and  grow  them  under  glass  during  the  winter  months  if  intended  for  bedding. 
Mr.  Hibberd  has  proved  its  perfect  hardiness,  for  he  planted  it  on  a rockery 
in  the  first  year  of  its  introduction  to  this  country,  and  it  has  grown  most 
luxuriantly. 

Cerastium  Bieberstienii. — This  variety  quite  supersedes  the  well-known 
C.  tonientosum  ; being  more  robust  and  of  freer  growth,  the  shoots  retain 
their  erect  position  much  better.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  increases  readily 
either  from  cuttings  or  divisions  of  the  roots.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  our 
old  friend,  to  say  of  it  that  the  bluish  tinge  of  C.  tomentosum  is  greatly  in 
its  favour  where  a silvery  lustre  is  required.  Jno.  F.  McElroy. 


CAMELLIA  CULTURE.— No.  IV.* 

Those  who  are  so  favourably  situated  as  not  to  be  obliged 
to  place  their  plants  out  in  the  open  air  during  summer,  will 
have  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  routine  of  watering 
and  air-giving  to  think  of  in  connexion  with  them  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  But  with  those  who  have  not  the  desired 
convenience  to  give  them  summer  quarters  under  glass,  the 
case  is  very  different,  as,  being  under  the  necessity  of  placing 
them  in  some  sheltered  place  out  of  doors,  the  time  is  now 
come  when  they  must  be  thinking  of  their  removal  to  more 
secure  and  favourable  quarters.  As  this  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  plants  so  treated  requires  some  care,  it  will,  I think, 
be  advisable  to  state  briefly  the  points  that  should  be  attended 
to  in  the  work  of  housing  them. 

In  the  first  place,  unless  the  pots  have  stood  very  evenly  upon 
some  smooth  hard  surface,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some 
worms  have  collected  in  them,  and  in  every  case  where  there 
is  a doubt  about  it,  means  should  bo  adopted  to  free  the  soil 
in  tho  pots  of  these  intruders.  The  simplest  and  therefore  tho 
bost  moans  ,of  doing  this  is  to  dissolve  a pock  of  fresh  lime  in 
about  twolve  gallons  of  water.  Let  this  stand  until  tho  wator 
gets  clear,  when  it  may  be  used  with  porfoct  safety;  each 
plant  should  be  thoroughly  moistened  with  this  clear  lime-water, 
which  will  soon  bring  the  worms  to  the  surface,  when,  as  they 
come  up,  they  must  bo  removed. 

Tho  next  point  of  importance  in  connexion  with  housing 
those  plants  for  tho  winter  is  to  soo  that  they  aro  not  taken, 
into  tho  houso  with  thoir  roots  suffering  for  tho  want  of  water. 
It  somotimos  happens  in  dry  autumns,  wlion  tho  plants  havo 
been  standing  in  sheltered  situations,  that  they  get  very 
dry  at  tho  roots.  In  this  caso  ordinary  waterings  are  not 
suflicient  to  thoroughly  moisten  tho  whole  ball  of  earth,  and 
this  is  especially  tho  caso  with  largo  plants  standing  in  tubs 

* Tho  former  papoi-H  of  this  scries  wore  published  as  follows  No.  1,  Fob.  16  j No.  '■!, 
March  16  : No.  3,  April  27,  of  tho  present  year. 
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and  largo  pots.  Many  porsons  Boom  to  forgot  that  when  I 
such  plants  arc  thickly  studded  with  branches  and  luxuriant 
loaves  that  extend  far  ovor  the  dimensions  of  tho  pots  or  tubs, 
that  an  ordinary  shower  of  rain  does  not  find  its  way  to  tho 
roots  of  tho  plants,  on  account  of  tho  loaves  and  branches 
which  extend  boyond  (lie  pot,  and  carry  it  ovor  tho  point  to 
which  tho  tub  or  pot  oxtonds. 

I havo  too  many  times  soon  plants  suffering  for  tho  want  of 
water  under  similar  circumstances,  when  those  whoso  duty  it 
was  to  soo  that  they  woro  proporly  attended  to  thought  that 
sufficient  rain  had  fallon  to  woll  water*  them,  that  1 know  1 
cannot  too  strongly  urgo  upon  tho  cultivator  tho  importance  of 
giving  proper  attention  to  this  matter  when  taking  his  plants 
into  tho  house  for  the  winter.  As  to  tho  time  of  attending 
to  it,  it  does  not  mattor  whothor  it  is  done  immodiatoly  boforo 
or  aftor  thoy  are  takon  indoors,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  unattended  to  many  days  after  thoy  are  put  in 
thoir  winter  quarters.  With  vory  large  plants  in  tubs  or  large 
pots,  more  care  is  uocessary,  as  the  watering  will  have  to  be 
repeated  for  two  or  three  successive  days,  if  they  are  very  dry. 
But  with  smaller  plants  tho  work  may  bo  done  at  once,  by 
placing  tho  pot  in  a tub  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
there  two  or  three  minutes. 

Tho  next  important  mattor  is  to  see  that  they  are  not  sub- 
jected to  any  groat  change,  or  it  may  bo  the  moans  of  causing 
them  to  cast  their  buds.  It  would  be  bad  management,  directly 
they  are  taken  into  the  house,  to  keep  them  shut  up  close  and 
warm  ; thero  should  be  a current  of  air  kept  up  through  the 
house  night  and  day  for  at  least  a week.  Tho  next  week  the 
house  should  be  open  all  the  time  there  is  daylight,  as  any 
coddling  at  this  stage  will  be  liable  to  prove  an  injury  to  the 
plants. 

Every  Camellia,  whether  in  the  north  or  south  of  England, 
should  be  housed  by  the  end  of  September,  as  the  drenching 
rains  we  sometimes  have  about  that  time  are  very  hurtful  to 
them,  if  accompanied  with  a low  temperature ; and  when 
we  get  October  here,  we  are  never  secure  from  a few  degrees 
of  frost.  The  after  management  will  be  to  give  water  liberally 
to  those  most  forward  in  blooming,  to  assist  them  in  swelling 
their  buds  ; those  which  do  not  show  an  inclination  to  flower 
until  the  spring  must  have  water  more  sparingly.  Keep  the 
syringe  or  garden  engine  plied  freely  amongst  those  that  are 
not  in  flower  at  least  twice  a week,  as  a fine  glossy  foliage  is 
not  only  more  healthy,  but  more  sightly  than  leaves  covered 
with  smut  and  dirt.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


THE  EXTENDED  VINES  AT  RAHENY. 

During  the  current  and  previous  year  not  a little  of  the  space  of  the  hor- 
ticultural press  has  been  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  what  is  called  the 
“restrictive”  and  “extension”  systems  of  vine-growing.  By  the  first,  is 
meant  allowing  only  one  or  two  rods  to  each  vine,  and  cutting  or  spurring 
hack  closely  ; by  the  second,  having  only  one  vine  in  a house,  and  allowing 
it  to  extend  till  it  has  filled  it  with  bearing  rods.  By  some  writers  the 
latter  has  been  spoken  of  as  something  new,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  Hampton  Court  vine  in  England,  and  the  large  vine  at  Castletown,  Co. 
Kildare,  in  this  country,  are  examples  of  it ; others  will,  doubtless,  be 
familiar  to  our  readers.  It  is  now  some  years  since  we  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  a more  modem,  but,  perhaps,  about  the  finest,  example  of 
it  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  in  a notice  of  the  large  Hamburgh  Vine  at  the 
Viceregal  Gardens,  which,  in  a very  brief  period,  has  been  made  to  fill  a 
house  nearly  eighty  feet  long  and  proportionately  wide  with  splendid  wood 
and  magnificent  crops.  We  propose  to-day  to  direct  attention  to  another 
long-existing  example  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  may  be  called  the  anomalies  of  grape- 
growing, more  especially  as  regards  the  vine  border. 

At  the  Cottage,  Baheny,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  late  John  D’Arcy, 
Esq.,  and  now  the  property  of  one  whose  name  is  not  unfamiliar  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  worlds — Mr.  Brady,  of  Marino — there  is  a range 
of  pine-pits,  nearly  ninety  feet  long  by  about  sixteen  wide,  with  a south 
aspect.  The  ends  and  back  wall  are  of  brick,  with  low,  upright,  glazed 
sashes  in  front ; the  whole  of  sufficient  elevation  to  admit  of  head  room,  and 
a passage  round  the  tan  pits  in  the  centre.  The  whole  is  divided  into  five 
compartments — we  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  succession  plants,  &c.  The 
border  immediately  in  front  was,  until  this  year,  occupied  by  a corresponding 
length  of  substantially-built  melon  pits. 

During  Mr.  D’Arcy’s  time  pines  were  always  grown,  and,  we  believe, 
successfully.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  or  his  gardener — and  it  must  be 
a good  many  years  ago,  too,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the 
vines  just  now — thought  a good  bunch  of  Muscats  from  the  roof  might  be  had 
as  well  as  a good  “ Queen  ” or  “ Cayenne  ” from  the  pits.  But,  then,  where 
were  the  vines  to  be  planted  ? Where  was  the  border  for  them  P The  place 
of  the  latter,  in  fact,  was  occupied  by  the  melon  pits ; at  the  ends  were 
walks  ; forty-five  feet  of  the  bank  was  occupied  by  a shed,  where  the  garden 
assistants  lodged,  leaving  only  six  feet  of  a narrow  roadway  between  it  and 
a high  garden  wall,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  rarely,  if  ever,  fell  on  it. 
Well,  in  this  most  unpromising  spot,  and  in  the  two  angles  formed  by  the 
above-mentioned  shed  with  the  back  wall  of  the  range  of  pits,  a Muscat  vine 
was  planted,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  without  any  preparation  whatever, 
in  the  hard,  impervious  gravel  of  the  roadway.  Up  the  hack  wall,  snake- 
like, the  thick  rugged  stems  of  the  vines  ascend,  and  insinuate  their  heads 
immediately  where  the  sashes  of  tho  roof  rest  on  the  back  wall-plate.  If 
there  was  little  preparation  for  the  roots  outside,  there  was  less  method  in 
the  training  inside.  At  present  the  stems  of  these  vines,  where  they  enter 
under  the  roof,  are  about  a foot  in  girth.  From  this  point  rods  were  con- 
ducted down  towards  the  front,  then  somewhat  parallel  to  it  up  again,  and, 


in  fact,  nny  way  and  every  way.  Other  rods  were  conducted  into  the  adjoin- 
ing compartment,  and  allowed  to  cover  the  roof  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on, 
till  tho  ontiro  eighty  or  moro  feet  of  roof  was  filled  with  hearing  wood. 
Raroly  indeed,  if  over,  have  wo  noon  heavier  crops  of  Muscat*  than  these 
two  vinott  produce.  And,  further,  wo  remember  Home  yearn  ago  seeing 
bunehos  cut  from  them  characterized  by  tho  very  highest  finish  of  which  tho 
variety  in  capable,  and  which  adds  ho  much  to  its  appeuranee  on  the  tablo. 

TIioho  vinos  are  in  the  highest  health,  and  the  crop  of  the  present  year 
abundant  as  any  that  went  beforo  it.  Save  tho  indurated  road  surface  at 
tho  back  of  tho  houso,  the  only  apparent  feeding  ground  for  tho  roots  is 
apparently  little  else  than  what  looks  like  accumulated  sweepings  in  tho 
angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ends  of  tho  shed  and  tho  hack  wall  of 
tho  houso.  1 nto  this,  doubtless,  a whorl  of  foedors  from  a portion  of  the  stem 
nbovo  ground  has  spread.  Now,  hero  is  an  example  of  the  “ extension 
system  ” of  grape-growing  in  combination  with  pino-growing,  and  of  long- 
lived  and  healthy  vines  producing  heavy  crops,  whoso  border  is  little  else 
than  a hard  gravel  road,  from  which  tho  gonial  influences  of  light  and  air 
aro  nearly  altogether  shut  out.  Wo  lcavo  our  practical  readers  to  draw 
thoir  own  inferences,  merely  suggesting  the  inquiry- — Aro  we  altogether 
right  in  pinning  our  faith  for  lasting  results  to  tho  rich,  elastic,  non-com- 
pressod  modern  vino-border?  We  aro  well  aware  of  tho  wonders  produced 
by  such  for  somo  years  ; but  a certain  solidity  and  poverty,  such  as  charac- 
terizes tho  virgin  soil,  is  wo  fancy,  moro  favourable  to  permanent  health  and 
continued  fruitfulness  in  vines,  and  other  fruit-trees  as  well.  We  wero  not 
able  on  occasion  of  our  visit  to  ascertain  when  those  vino  ; were  planted,  or 
tho  exact  reason  for  their  being  placed  in  such  apparently  unfavourable 
situations.  Should  this  meet  his  eye,  perhaps  Mr.  Brady  will,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  urgent  calls  on  his  time,  kindly  favour  us  with  particulars. 
Wo  may  further  remark  that,  in  the  melon  pits  allud  e to  above,  wo  saw  the 
most  extraordinary  crops  of  fruit  that,  perhaps,  ever  camo  under  our  notice. 
— Irish  Farmer's  Gazette. 


ENCLOSURE  OF  COMMONS. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  exists  any  diversity  of  opinion  worth  serious 
consideration  in  respect  of  the  desirability  of  preserving  for  ever,  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  the  various  commons  and  forests  immediately  surrounding 
the  metropolis.  Lords  of  manors  admit  the  desirability,  though  they  may 
question  the  justice,  of  specific  proposals  relating  to  acts  of  enclosure,  and 
commoners  sharing  with  them  in  rights  of  pasturage,  common  in  gross,  and 
other  advantages,  are,  as  a rule,  not  deaf  to  the  clamour  of  the  million  for 
unrestricted  enjoyment  of  tho  few  open  spaces  that  remain.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  decide  how  these  several  rights  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  favour 
of  the  assumed  right,  the  almost  indefinable  right  of  the  public  to  range  free 
and  wide  over  unenclosed  wastes.  Some  time  since  Mr.  Peek,  of  Wimbledon 
House,  offered  prizes  for  essays  on  commons  preservation,  and  a set  of  six 
good  essays,  written  in  competition  for  the  prizes,  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Sampson  Low,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  with  these  before  us  we  are  not  at 
all  prepared  to  say  that  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  subject  are  cleared  up. 
The  great  stumbling-block  is  the  fact  that  in  England  a lord  of  the  manor 
enjoys  rights  defined  by  the  law,  but  the  public  have  rights  which  apparently 
are  only  defined  by  sentiment,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  render  sentiment  sub- 
servient to  statutes  or  harmonious  with  them.  But  there  is  another  difficulty 
of  perhaps  a more  serious  nature,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  public  hold  fast  to 
the  opinion  that  wherever  there  is  a waste  on  which  cricket  may  be  played 
and  where  picnic  parties  may  wander  and  bivouac  without  let  or  hindrance, 
it  is  a veritable  No-man’  s-land,  and  that  whoever  fences  it  in  or  excavates 
foundations  for  houses  may  he  made  to  pay  a tenable  penalty  under  some 
mythical  edict  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  is  a matter  of  fact  that  every 
inch  of  land  in  the  country,  not  ostensibly  the  property  of  the  Crown,  is 
strictly  private  property.  The  “ Queen’s  highway,”  as  we  term  the  common 
road,  is  private  property,  and  it  is  simply  placed  beyond  private  control  because 
by  long  usage  the  representatives  of  public  interests — the  parochial  board,  the 
highway  boards,  the  corporations,  the  Commissions — have  acquired  on  behalf 
of  public  interests,  the  sole  right  of  its  management.  Once  upon  a time 
Cheapside  was  a part  of  a private  estate.  So  of  every  road  everywhere.  So 
in  the  present  day  of  all  commons  and  wastes.  We  may  roam  over  them 
freely,  hut  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  rights  superior  to  ours,  and  we  may  see 
the  proof  of  it  in  the  gravel  pits,  the  pollarded  trees,  the  draining  of  meres, 
and  the  work  of  felling  and  planting  of  trees.  It  is  also  a fact  that  landed 
property  of  all  kinds  is  held  in  subjection  to  the  Crown ; the  Queen  is  the  first 
proprietor,  the  lord  of  the  manor  the  second.  The  commoners  take  next 
place,  and  nowhere  in  the  books  is  there  a place  for  that  indescribable  and 
mythical  proprietary,  the  general  public.  In  every  case  of  investigation  of 
this  subject,  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  rights  on 
behalf  of  the  general  public,  without  effect.  The  case  breaks  down  somewhere, 
and  we  have  at  last  to  face  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  a public  wish  with  a 
legal  requirement.  Take  the  case  of  Wimbledon  Common.  Lord  Spencer 
has  rights  there  that  sentiment  can  never  overrule.  He  offered  to  fence  in 
and  convert  to  a park  a large  proportion  of  that  property  on  condition  that 
another  part  should  be  sold.  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  proposal,  but 
his  rights  remain  intact.  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  very  commonplace 
argument,  that  if  the  public  want  to  roam  over  Wimbledon  Common  or  any 
other  such  waste,  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  commoners  must  be  compen- 
sated. We  are  well  aware,  however,  that  the  means  of  compensation  exist 
in  the  soil  itself,  and  that  therefore  a grant  of  money  from  the  public  ex- 
chequer is  scarcely  needed.  All  the  great  wastes,  the  picturesque  bits  that  so 
much  delight  artists  and  botanical  wayfarers  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  are  valu- 
able as  building  sites,  and  the  settlement  of  the  matter  in  any  particular  case 
seems  to  lie  in  the  apportionment  of  so  much  of  the  whole  for  building  to  pay 
for  setting  apart  the  remainder  for  public  use  for  ever.  This  may  appear  a 
very  prosy  and  perhaps  venal  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  but  we  are 
keeping  the  law  in  view,  and  we  are  very  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  six  essayists  just  referred  to  have  quite  failed  to  establish  the  right  of 
the  public  to  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  any  waste  land  whatever. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  of  some  importance.  None  of  the  wastes 
around  London  can  long  remain  as  they  are.  The  very  use  of  them  as  re- 
creation grounds  must  tend  directly  to  their  ruin  in  the  long-run.  Gipsying 
is  not  favourable  to  the  longevity  of  trees.  Butterfly-hunting  and  black- 
berrying  do  not  tend  to  the  conservation,  in  all  their  aboriginal  wildness  and 
beauty,  of  any  common  or  forest  land.  The  more  they  are  used,  the  sooner 
they  are  worn  out.  Epping  Forest  (what  remains  of  it)  is  being  used  up  by 
the  public.  If  a big  tree  can  anywhere  he  found,  a fire  is  made  near  it ; or, 
if  it  is  hollow,  within  in  ; and  the  grass  all  around  is  sooner  or  later  strewn 
with  broken  bottles.  Hampstead  Heath  is  fast  becoming  a mere  dirt-bed. 
Wimbledon  has  been  in  great  part  spoiled  by  rifle  ranges.  It  is  impossible 
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to  presorvo  for  any  length  of  time  a hit  of  unadulterated  forest  in  close  prox- 
imity to  a densely  populated  city  like  London,  and  tho  only  sober  way  to 
look  at  the  matter  is  to  consider  how  tho  lawful  owners  of  the  soil  can  be 
paid  out ; and  next,  how  the  land  can  ho  decently  railed  in,  and  kept  respoct- 
ablo  in  turf  and  trees,  and,  if  need  he,  in  flowers  also. 

During  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1865,  no  less  than  3,250  acres  were 
enclosed  within  a circle  of  fifteen  miles  of  St.  Paul’s.  By  tho  Act  passed 
in  1866,  enclosure  is  forbidden,  hut  the  same  Act  authorizes  levelling,  drain- 
ing, and  “improving”  of  common  lands  within  fifteen  miles  of  St.  Paul’s; 
and  wo  do  not  need  to  he  told  that  those  operations  are  antagonistic  to  the  pre- 
servation of  wild  scenery  and  the  a l fresco  enjoyments  that  arc  understood  when 
wc  speak  of  unrestricted  public  enjoyment.  To  bo  still  more  plain,  the  law 
knows  nothing  of  the  public  in  these  matters.  It  recognizes  ownership  in 
connexion  with  individual  signs  and  seals,  with  the  argument  of  inheritance 
or  purchase  for  the  proof  of  right  to  occupation,  and  it  would  decree  any  day 
consistently  with  such  arguments  that  if  any  public  right  were  established, 
trustees  would  he  required,  in  order  that  signs  and  seals  might  satisfy  its 
exigeant  prescriptions. 

It  would  he  most  lamentable  if,  in  the  midst  of  a debate,  making  no  pro- 
mise of  an  end — in  the  prosecution  of  a cause  on  mythical  foundations — we 
were  to  lose  Hampstead  Heath  and  Wimbledon  Common  and  Epping  Forest. 
Better  far  that  we  should  face  the  facts,  and  go  to  work  with  the  idea  of 
compensation  for  a groundwork,  rather  than  hope  to  wrest  from  lawful  owners 
that  which  cannot  be  wrested,  and  to  which  the  public  have  no  absolute  claim. 
There  is  a claim,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  relative,  npt  absolute ; let  the  claim  be  so 
enforced  ; let  us  save,  if  we  can,  the  few  breathing-grounds  that  remain,  and 
waste  no  more  time  in  attempting  to  prove  a mere  hypothesis  in  which  there 
is  not  a single  fact  to  be  found  to  support.  We  would  even  desire  more  than 
the  preservation  of  the  existing  wastes.  We  should  like  to  see  many  noble 
properties  contiguous  to  them  secured  for  public  enjoyment,  and  for  the 
adornment  of  the  capital  with  a belt  of  rural  scenery.  London  is  happily 
surrounded  with  glorious  country.  Hills  rise  above  it  on  every  hand,  except 
in  the  line  by  the  Thames.  These  hills  are  well  wooded,  and  abound  in 
picturesque  scenery.  By  timely  action,  and  by  recognition  of  the  written  law 
at  every  step,  much  may  yet  be  done,  and  we  hope  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society  will  adopt  new  tactics,  and  take  resolute  measures  to  confer  upon  the 
public  the  boon  of  open  spaces  secured  for  ever,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
wrong  to  either  the  wealthiest  or  the  poorest  of  those  who  at  present  have 
inalienable  claims  upon  them. — From  the  “ City  Press.” 


lWORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  SEPTEMBER  28. 

Hitcfien  ®arhen  antr  JFrame  ffitounlt. 

Kitchen  Garden.- — This  is  a time  for  earnest  work  in  every  department. 
Make  a general  clearance  of  the  ground  wherever  there  are  vacant  spaces, 
and  ridge  up  all  plots  not  to  be  planted  on  during  winter.  Get  a waste 
corner  clear  for  heaping  up  manures  and  composts,  where  they  can  be 
turned  over  dining  frosts,  and  if  convenient  empty  the  muck-pit,  and  cover 
the  rotted  stuff  with  a layer  of  soil  to  throw  off  rain  ; the  whole  to  be  turned 
two  or  three  times  before  using  it  in  spring.  In  preparing  for  next 
year’s  crops,  trench  over  fiist  the  ground  intended  for  root  crops  next 
season,  and  choose  for  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet,  plots  that  have 
been  well  manured  this  year.  If  the  soil  allows  of  deep  digging,  fork  over 
the  second  spit,  and  if  it  is  of  a friable  and  fertile  nature,  bring  it  to  the 
top,  so  as  to  turn  the  whole  soil  over  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep. 
Plant  out  the  August-sown  cabbage  ; leave  the  weakest  in  the  seed-bed  for 
future  planting.  Plant  out  lettuce  in  a warm  situation  ; take  up  potatoes, 
carrots,  beets,  and  parsnips ; earth  up  celery.  Use  the  fork,  spade,  and 
hoe  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  all  plots  clean,  and  destroy  the  large  crops 
of  weeds  that  the  autumn  rains  will  bring  up.  Lay  cabbages  and  broccolis 
that  are  forward  with  them  heads  to  tho  north.  Cauliflower  plants  to  be 
transplanted  into  frames,  or  under  hand-glasses.  In  cold  and  wet  districts, 
it  is  best  to  pot  them  to  winter  them  in  frames,  to  be  turned  out  into 
beds  of  rich  soil  in  spring.  In  undrained  soils,  it  is  a good  plan  to  cut  a 
few  channels  among  standing  crops,  to  enable  the  heavy  rains  to  run  off 
more  quickly  to  an  outlet,  as  dryness  of  the  ground  very  much  lessens  the 
effects  of  frost.  Fork  over  asparagus  beds,  and  clear  away  all  litter; 
remove  the  stems  with  a knife,  and  dress  the  crowns  with  manure,  and  a 
little  fresh  mould  over  all.  This  is  tho  best  time  to  make  plantations  of 
rhubarb  for  producing  next  season.  Let  the  ground  be  deeply  dug  and 
well  manured.  Tomatoes  not  ripe  should  be  cut  with  a length  of  stem, 
and  put  in  a warm  greenhouse  where  they  will  soon  ripen. 

Asparagus  to  be  cut  down  to  the  surface  of  tho  ground,  be  well  cleaned, 
and  covered  with  four  inches  of  half-rotten  dung.  The  spade  must  never 
be  used,  either  on  the  beds  or  in  the  alleys. 

CauliiLowers  to  bo  planted  out  under  frames  and  hand-lights,  and 
some  potted  as  previously  directed.  If  there  are  many  plants  still  loft  in 
the  seed-bed,  prick  them  out  on  a warm  slope,  or  make  up  a raised  bed  for 
them,  so  that  they  can  have  tho  protection  of  mats  or  hoops  during  sharp 
weather. 

Broccolis  in  exposed  places  may  bo  heeled  over  to  bo  snfo  against  the 
first  frost ; stir  the  gfound  between  them,  but  do  not  earth-up  the  stems. 

Caiiiiaoe  sown  in  August  to  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  ground  can  bo  got 
ready.  In  sheltered  places  manure  may  bo  used  liberally,  but  in  exposed 
districts  it  may  cause  too  free  a growth  before  winter,  if  tho  plants  aro 
to  stand. 

Rhuiiauii  to  be  forced  may  now  bo  taken  up  and  laid  on  ono  side  until  it 
is  time  to  put  in  tho  boxes  or  whatever  other  position  it  is  to  occupy  when 
forced. 

Vacant  Plots  in  kitchen  and  flower  garden  to  bo  turned  over  at  once, 
and,  if  needful,  manured.  All  heavy  land  which  is  to  lie  unoccupied  till 
spring  should  he  ridged  up  without  breaking  tho  clods.  Tho  autumn  rains 
and  winter  frosts  will  mellow  and  fertilize  the  soil,  and  in  spring  every 
clod  will  break  down  into  powder  al  a touch.  Heavy  land  may  bo  manured 
if  convenient  now,  and  very  little  will  bo  lost ; but  light  soils  should  not  be 
manured  lill  spring,  unless  they  aro  at  once  to  bo  planted,  as  from  these 
soils  the  heavy  winter  rains  will  wash  away  much  of  the  manure.  I’repuro 
tulip  beds  at  oneo  by  frequent  turning,  and  mark  out  plots  intended  for 
ihubarh,  seakale,  asparagus,  &c.,  so  as  to  havo  them  deeply  trenched  in 
good  tirilo  lb  ho  acted  on  by  frost. 


Jdotoer  ffiarben. 

Flo  WEE  Garden. — Let  Chrysanthemums  bo  securely  staked;  train  out 
plants  in  pots,  and  make  them  neat  and  tidy  for  blooming ; give  plenty  of 
water.  When  required  to  take  the  place  of  bedding  plants,  get  them  into 
their  places  without  delay,  and  lift  carefully  with  good  balls.  Chrysan- 
themums in  tho  borders  should  bo  looked  over  without  delay,  to  sco  that 
they  are  sufficiently  staked,  for  heavy  rains  and  winds  play  terrible  havoc 
with  them  when  they  are  not  well  supported,  owing  to  the  profusion  and 
weight  of  their  blooms.  Where  they  are  required  to  take  the  places  of 
bedding  plants,  they  should  be  got  to  their  places  at  once,  and  be  lifted 
with  good  balls,  and  well  watered  in.  Choice  and  delicate  sorts  are  best 
flowered  in  pots  under  glass,  and  for  this  purpose  they  ought  to  have  been 
potted  ono  or  two  months  ago,  and  shifted  as  required,  and  trained  out 
so  as  to  give  effect  to  their  beauty  when  in  bloom.  The  bulbs  to  be  planted 
this  month  are  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Crown  Imperials,  Liliums, 
Irises,  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Daffodils,  and  early  Tulips.  Next  month  is 
soon  enough  for  late  Tulips,  and  Anemones  and  .Ranunculuses  aro  best  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  February,  except  in  places  where  autumn  planting 
has  been  proved  to  answer  for  them,  in  which  case  it  is  preferable.  Her- 
baceous spring  flowering  plants  may  also  be  got  into  the  borders,  to  bloom  at 
the  same  time  as  the  bulbs — such  as  Wallflowers,  Primulas,  Polyanthuses, 
Arabis,  Alyssum,  Aubrietia  purpurea,  Pansies,  Dielytras,  Iberis,  &c.  Get 
all  plants  of  questionable  hardiness,  and  any  that  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
wet  or  the  attacks  of  snails,  under  cover.  Choice  alpines  are  more  easy  of 
preservation  if  potted  and  put  in  frames.  Auriculas,  choice  Pansies,  Carna- 
tions, Penstemons,  Brompton  and  Intermediate  Stocks,  Myrtles,  and  even 
Hollyhocks,  if  the  situation  is  a damp  one,  must  go  to  similar  quarters  for 
the  winter,  and  have  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather.  Remove  decayed 
leaves  wherever  they  occur,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  moulds  about  grow- 
ing plants. 

Bulks  of  all  kinds  to  be  planted  in  beds  and  borders.  Pot  Hyacinths  in 
succession,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  of  blooming. 

Chrysanthemums  to  be  attended  to,  so  that  they  may  have  a fair  chance 
of  making  a good  bloom.  Give  them  clear  liquid  manure,  and  stake  them 
securely,  as  their  blossoms  being  heavy,  often  weigh  down  the  stems,  or 
cause  frail  sticks  to  snap  with  a gale  of  wind.  Do  not  house  any  so  long 
as  they  are  safe  from  frosts,  except  any  that  require  forwarding  to  get  them 
in  bloom  by  a certain  date.  Artificial  heat  will  do  wonders  to  bring  them 
out  quickly ; we  have  known  them  submitted  to  a temperature  of  80°  or 
90°  at  this  time  of  the  year ; but  it  should  never  be  resorted  to  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  for  it  has  some  prejudicial  effect  on  the  colours  of  the  flowers. 

Tulips  to  be  sorted  over,  and  arranged  for  planting.  In  a bed  of  fancies, 
be  particular  as  to  heights,  as  it  spoils  a bed  to  get  first  or  second  row 
flowers  into  third  or  fourth  rows.  Contrasting  the  colours  is  of  far  less 
consequence  than  getting  the  heights  correctly,  and  some  sorts  grow  taller 
or  dwarfer  than  they  are  marked  in  the  catalogues,  where  any  peculiarity 
of  soil  affects  them.  Border  and  bedding  Tulips  should  be  ordered  in 
quantity  at  once. 

Carnations  potted  last  month  will  require  to  be  looked  over  to  remove 
dead  leaves,  and  to  see  that  mildew  is  not  attacking  them.  Keep  them 
well  aired. 

Auriculas  to  have  plenty  of  air,  and  be  protected  against  damp,  which 
is  apt  to  injure  them  as  the  weather  grows  chilly. 

Dahlias  require  a good  deal  of  care  now  to  keep  them  trim,  and  as 
flowers  are  getting  scarce,  let  the  Dahlias  have  necessary  attention  to  keep 
them  gay  to  the  last.  Make  up  your  list  of  varieties  for  next  year  while 
the  varieties  are  in  bloom,  and  throw  out  every  one  that  has  not  realized 
your  expectations.  When  there  are  so  many  good  ones,  it  is  a folly  to 
tolerate  any  that  are  of  questionable  merit. 

Evergreens  planted  now  will  make  better  growth  next  spring  than  those 
planted  in  February  and  March.  Give  orders  at  once  for  all  trees  and  shrubs 
required,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  obtaining  them  as  soon  as  tho 
nurserymen  begin  to  take  them  up.  All  small  subjects  may  be  taken  up  at 
once  in  full  leaf. 

Hollyhocks  of  the  best  sorts  to  be  propagated  to  keep  up  a good  stock. 
They  should  be  renewed  by  cuttings  every  year. 

JFruit  ffiattrrn  anti  ©rebarh  Douse. 

Fruit  Garden. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  raspberries  may  be  moved.  New  plantations  should  bo  made  on 
ground  deeply  trenched  and  manured ; gooseberries  and  raspberries  need 
a richer  soil  than  currants ; and  black  currants  and  raspberries  will  thrive 
in  more  marshy  ground  than  any  other  of  the  bush  fruits.  In  all  removals, 
whether  of  trees,  bushes,  or  herbaceous  plants,  let  the  roots  be  examined, 
and  all  diseased  or  mouldy  portions  cut  clean  away. 

Currant  and  Goosererry  canes  may  be  put  in  to  increase  stock,  and 
for  this  purposo  two-year  old  wood  is  better  than  tho  shoots  of  the  season  if 
disbudded  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  base.  Drain  and  trench  tho 
ground  where  fruit-trees  are  to  bo  planted  next  month.  Moss  on  apple-trees 
generally  disappears  when  the  ground  is  drained.  Root-pruning  and  plant- 
ing may  bo  commenced  the  last  week ; but  root-pruning  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  tho  case  of  over-luxuriant,  unfruitful  trees.  In  planting  fruit- 
trees,  unless  tho  soil  is  poor  and  exhausted,  uso  no  manure  whatever;  puro 
loam  is  [preferable  to  an  enriched  soil  for  all  trees  intended  to  bear  early 
and  live  long.  You  need  not  wait  till  next  month  if  your  ground  is  ready  ; 
trees  may  now  be  moved,  even  if  they  have  not  shed  their  leaves,  and  will 
make  fresh  roots  immediately. 

Apples  to  be  carefully  gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  to  be  stored  at  oneo 
without  wiping  them.  This  is  a convenient  timo  to  cut  out  dead  wood. 

Olirccnljottsc  anti  CTonscrbatorp. 

Greenhouse. — House  at  oneo  whatever  is  to  bo  wintered  under  glass. 
Remove  tho  shading,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  whenever  groen-fly  or  tlirips 
appear,  resort. to  effectual  methods  at  once,  and  much  future  annoyance  will 
bo  saved.  I’lants  that  are  to  bloom  during  tho  winter  should  havo  the 
best  place  as  to  warmth.  Givo  plenty  of  air,  day  and  night,  and  re- 
move the  shading,  bo  as  to  let  in  all  tho  sunshine  that  can  bo  had.  Avoid 
making  up  fires;  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  make  a brisk 
fire  so  as  to  dry  the  house  and  promote  a current  of  air;  otherwise, 
push  nothing  into  growth  more  than  may  bo  necdlul  to  ensure  vigorous 
health  and  plenty  of  stamina.  If  mildew  appears,  use  flowers  of  sulphur  ; for 
green-fly,  tobacco  smoke.  1 1'  aphides  got  possession  of  the  tender  crow  ns  of 
cinerarias  and  fairy  roses,  and  smoko  tails  to  dislodge  them,  turn  the  plants 
upside  down  into  weak  tobacco  water,  and  then  lay  them  on  their  sides,  and 
syringe  them  \ycll  with  soft  tepid  water. 

Ft  curias  may  ho  kept  in  bloom  lill  very  late  in  tho  season  b(V  keeping 
them  rather  eloso  nnd  warm.  Plants  going  out  of  bloom,  and  which  aro  to 
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be  grown  another  season,  should  bo  put  out  of  doors  to  bunion  thorn,  and  loft 
unprunod  till  thoy  have  tnsto(l  a very  slight  IVost  ; then  cut  thorn  in  slightly, 
and  house  in  any  inodoratoly  dry  place,  either  light  or  dark,  till  (hoy  begin 
to  break  in  tho  spring. 

Gbkanhjmh  newly  struck  will  require  to  ho  kept  rather  warm  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  roots ; thoso  that  are  strong  in  pots  may  have  plenty  of 
air,  and  ho  kept  rather  dry  to  check  growth.  1 1'  more  geraniums  are  wanted, 
putin  tho  ripest  shoots  you  can  got,  five  or  six  round  tho  sides  of  6-inch 
pots,  and  placo  thorn  on  a top  shelf.  They  will  root  in  time,  though  slowly. 
Of  course  they  must  he  kept  moderately  dry. 

Cinerarias  should  bo  kept  growing  freely,  and  ho  regularly  stopped  to 
produce  good  specimens.  At  this  time  of  year  they  aro  very  subject  to 
mildew  and  green-lly.  Uso  tho  proper  remedies  ns  soon  as  there  aro  tho 
least  signs  of  such  plagues,  and  keep  tho  plants  well  aired  to  indueo  robust- 
ness. Keoping  tho  outsides  of  tho  pots  clean  will  do  much  towards  en- 
suring their  health. 

Pelargoniums  for  spring  exhibition  will  now  want  another  shift.  Got 
them  into  their  blooming  pots  at  once,  uso  good  turfy  loam  and  old  manuro, 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  for  a fortnight  after  shifting  give  very  little  wator. 

Bedding  Plants  may  still  he  propagated,  but  the  stock  ought  to  ho  com- 
plete by  this  time.  Calceolarias  put  in  now  will  ihake  good  plants  for 
bedding  noxt  summer. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  standing  out  should  ho  got  under  glass  at  once, 
but  still  to  have  plenty  of  air.  Thoso  coming  on  for  bloom  will  requiro  fro- 
quent  syringing. 

Revise  tho  whole  stock  of  plants  in  pots  as  opportunities  offer  to  remove 
worms  from  pots ; renew  tho  drainage  where  it  has  got  stopped  up,  and 
othorwiso  prepare  for  tho  casualties  of  wintor.  Grecnhouso  plants  that  have 
been  standing  out  must  now  ho  housed,  and  thoso  to  bo  forced  must  he 
repottod  if  needful. 

Stshc  nntr  ©tcliib  TBouse. 

Orchid  House. — As  tho  season  declines,  tho  temperature  of  the  house 
must  ho  reduced,  but  tliis  must  he  done  with  great  caro,  because  many  fine 
species  will  soon  ho  showing  bloom.  In  the  first  place,  look  to  tho  Cattlcyas, 
nnd  remove  them  to  tho  coolest  end,  and  let  them  have  a temperature  aver- 
aging 70°  by  day  and  60°  by  night,  in  order  to  induce  a perfect  state  of  rest. 
If  in  a highev  temperature  than  this,  there  will  ho  a further  growth  of  the 
plants  at  the  expense  of  the  next  bloom.  With  these  group  Cycnochcs, 
Lycastes,  and  Catasetums,  which  are  all  likely  to  suffer  if  kept  growing  now 
in  too  high  a'tcmperature.  Orchids  now  pushing  for  bloom  will  require 
liberal  heat  and  moisture,  and  these  may  be  grouped  with  Dcndrobiums  and 
Aerides  in  a temperature  of  80°  by  day  and  70°  by  night.  As  soon  as  any 
of  the  Barkerias,  Cycnoches,  Cyrtopodiums,  Phajus  alb  us,  Pleione  maculata, 
Wallichiana,  arid  other  deciduous  orchids  begin  to  shed  their  leaves,  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  cool  end  of  the  house  in  the  most  sunny  position 
that  can  be  found  for  them,  and  there  have  but  little  water.  This  treatment 
will  cause  them  to  ripen  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and  their  after  growth  and 
flowering  will  he  more  vigorous.  On  the  other  hand,  Vandas,  Angrreeums, 
Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  Phalrenopsis  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  very 
dry  at  the  roots,  even  when  at  rest,  as  thoy  shrivel  and  lose  their  lower 
leaves.  These  species,  moreover,  require  but  a short  period  of  rest.  Varie- 
gated orchids  require  great  care  from  this  time  till  March ; only  give  enough 
water  to  keep  from  shrivelling. 

Orchids  that  may  re  in  bloom  in  October  : Angrrecum  bilobum  ; Bar- 
keria  Lindleyana  ; Bletia  campanulata ; Burlingtonia  Knowlesii ; Calanthe 
vestita  rubra  oculata  ; Cattleya  Candida,  guttata,  Ilarrisoniae,  intermedia 
superba,  marginata ; Cypripedium  Farrieanum ; Dendrobium  Gibsoni, 
Heyneanum,  sanguinolentum ; Huntleya  Wailesire ; Lrelia  elegans  var. 
Dayii,  furfuracea,  Perrini ; Miltonia  Candida,  Clowesii  major,  Morelii, 
Regnellii;  Phalrenopsis  amabilis,  grandiflora;  Pleione  maculata,  Wal- 
lichiana ; Stanhopea  oculata  ; Vanda  Lowii. 

Vines  breaking  to  be  encouraged  with  a temperature  of  60°.  Beware  of 
too  much  heat  in  the  vinery  this  month,  for  any  excess  will  cause  vines  to 
push  too  fast  for  the  amount  of  light  they  get.  Give  air  freely  on  fine  days, 
and  keep  a sharp  look-out  for  vermin  of  all  kinds,  which  at  this  time  of  year 
frequently  do  much  damage  before  .they  are  suspected.  Where  grapes  are 
desired  to  be  kept  hanging,  a very  dry  air  must  be  maintained ; hence  plants 
in  pots  that  require  frequent  watering  should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  struc- 
ture till  the  grapes  are  off.  Prune  the  vines  that  are  to  be  started  first,  and 
clean  the  stems.  Keep  the  sashes  off  till  about  the  20th  of  the  month,  and 
then  put  them  on,  and  cover  the  border  with  leaves  and  sloping  boards. 

.forcing  jpft. 

Cucumbers  to  fruit  during  winter  shoidd  be  grown  strong  before  being 
allowed  to  flower.  Do  not  stop  them  severely,  but  take  a few  strong  run- 
ners along  the  trellis,  with  full  exposure  to  the  light,  and  with  a liberal 
moist  heat  to  ensure  a luxuriant  growth  for  the  present.  If  any  signs  of 
mildew,  apply  sulphur  without  loss  of  time. 


Utter  ature* 

-4- • 

Studies , Biographical  and  Literary.  By  G.  Ross,  M.D.  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co. — This  book  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  meditations  of  a 
scholar  and  thinker,  to  whom  publicity  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
pleasure  of  expounding  his  views,  and  communicating  his  speculations  to 
an  earnest  few  who  will  be  likely  to  appreciate  them.  Dr.  Ross  may  rest 
assured  that  the  few  who  love  pure  literature  and  original  thought  will  dis- 
cover this  book,  and  prize  it  as  a treasure,  for,  unlike  the  “ essays”  that 
abound  in  current  literature,  none  who  have  read  these  will  desire  to  forget 
them,  but  will  pass  them  on  from  hand  to  hand  until  the  circle  of  the  most 
elect  in  literary  matters  shall  regard  Ross’s  “ Studies  ” as  one  of  the  best 
books  of  modern  times.  The  volume  opens  with  a sketch  entitled  “ A Scene 
in  Hades.”  This  is  followed  by  an  essay  on  the  mad  characters  in  Shakspere’s 
works,  and  there  are  elaborate  critical  papers  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  Shaksperian  paper  is  the  gem  of  the  volume,  perhaps  because 
Dr.  Ross’s  professional  experiences  peculiarly  fit  him  to  deal  with  so  difficult 
a subject  as  the  delineation  of  madness  in  dramatic  character,  but  perhaps 
also  because  Dr.  Ross  is  gifted  with  a critical  insight  above  and  beyond  Pis 
own  speciality  in  life,  and  knows  much  more  of  Shakspere  altogether  than 
many  a more  pretentious  and  voluminous  critic. 

Pinacece : being  a Handbook  of  the  Firs  and  Pines.  By  Senilis.  Hatchard 
and  Co. — Having  a great  desire  to  speak  kindly  of  this  work,  we  long  ago 
set  it  aside  for  a leisurely  examination,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it  some 
useful  information,  some  original  ideas  even,  or  in  some  way  or  other  a com- 


poniation  for  tho  absurditio*  that  force  themselves  upon  tho  attention  of  the 
render  in  every  attempt  made  at  a perusal.  Well,  to  say  that  the  book 
affords  no  useful  information  would  be  unjii-  I ; but  in  Ibis  respect  it  given 
us  nothing  that  has  not  been  as  well  done  before,  and  there  is  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  twaddle,  pedantry,  and  pompous  eoneeit  the  reader  must  bear 
with  who  would  read  the  book  through.  “ Senilis”  has  not  acquired  wisdom 
with  years,  and,  liko  a wheat-stalk  that  bears  no  good  grain,  wo  do  not  sot  a 
high  valuo  on  his  chaff. 

The  Floral  World  and  Garden  Guide.  Edited  by  Shirley  Hiiiiibud.  In 
recent  issues  of  this  monthly  work  huvo  appeared  papers  on  Window  Gar- 
dens, tho  Uses  of  tho  Ivy,  tho  Culturo  of  Adiantums,  Skimmias,  Kquise- 
turns,  Dahlias,  the  Orange,  nnd  other  plants  ; also  papers  on  the  cropping  of 
tho  kitchon  garden,  on  tho  plunging  system  for  villa  garden  decoration,  and 
on  the  preservation  of  bedding  plants  during  the  winter.  Tho  descriptions  of 
new  plants,  accompanied  by  figures,  has  become  one  of  the  best-appreciated 
departments  of  tho  Floral  World. 

The  Intellectual  Observer  has  boon  rathor  heavy  of  late,  though  fully  up 
to  the  mark  in  scientific  value.  Tho  pictures,  too,  arc  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
In  tho  August  and  September  numbers  occur  papers  on  the  Fungi  of  India, 
bv  tho  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley ; on  tho  Ferns  of  Glen  Clova,  by  Henry 
Woodward  ; on  the  “ Pottery-tree  ” of  Para,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  K w (with 
figures  of  tho  vessols  formed  from  tho  siliceous  bark  of  tho  tree)  ; the  Food  of 
tho  Salmon,  by  Mr.  Houghton.  Besides  these  Mr.  Proctor  and  Mr.  Browning 
contribute  astronomical  papers,  and  the  gatherings  of  scientific  new-s  aro 
full  of  interest  for  all  classes  of  readers. 

The  Gardener,  edited  by  William  Thomson,  continues  to  be  fresh  and 
spirited  as  over.  The  papers  on  the  Flower  Garden  aro  admirably  done; 
the  Editor’s  notes  of  a Trip  to  Manchester  will  interest  many.  There  are 
capital  papers  on  Eucharis  amazonica,  the  Yucca,  Chinese  Primula,  Capo 
Heaths,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  and  Fruit-tree  Bordi  rs. 

The  Ladies’  Treasury,  edited  by  Mrs.  Warren,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
book  of  its  class,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  are  very  many  “ladies’”  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  competing  for  the  favours  of  the  fair  sex.  The  thought 
occurs  to  us,  as  it  did  when  we  were  noticing  a book  for  Sunday  reading, 
which  was  published  not  long  since — why  get  up  book3  for  such  special 
purposes  ? Why  offer  a book  particularly  for  Sundays  in  one  case,  and  for 
ladies  only  in  another?  It  is  a mystery  ; we  leave  it  to  some  more  subtle  critic 
to  prove  its  depths.  May  a Sunday  book  be  read  on  a week  day,  and  if  any 
book  is  fit  to  be  read  on  a week-day,  is  it  not  fit  also  for  Sunday  ? Again, 
are  men  permitted  to  read  the  Ladies’  Treasury  ? and  if  so,  may  ladies 
read,  without  dread  of  shame  and  ruin  and  misery,  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  are  commonly  read  by  men  ? We  simply  ask  these  ques- 
tions of  any  GUdipus  who  happens  to  be  passing,  with  a promise  that  he  shall 
not  be  eaten  if  he  answers  them.  While  waiting  for  the  answers,  our 
readers  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  Ladies'  Treasury,  and  we  really 
expect  all  our  lady  friends  to  do  so,  for  we  wish  them  to  know  all  about  tho 
latest  fashions,  that  fathers  and  husbands  may  renew  the  joys  of  providing 
for  mercers’  mercenary  bills. 

Our  Own  Fireside,  edited  by  Rev.  C.  Bullock,  is  full  of  life,  variety, 
more  original  than  in  its  earlier  history,  and  aiming  always  at  the  highest 
culture  and  the  purest  ethics.  Mrs.  Ellis  contributes  some  charming  papers 
on  home  affairs,  the  papers  on  Arctic  Adventure  are  continued,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  O.  Morris  pours  out  of  his  (apparently)  exhaustless  budget  those  charm- 
ing stories  of  animal  intelligence  and  sagacity,  which  have  done  so  much  to 
make  Our  Own  Fireside  one  of  the  most  welcome  of  the  monthlies. 

Received.; — Speculations  on  a Method  of  Extinguishing  Fires  without 
Water.  By  F.  W.  Devey.  Effingham  Wilson. — The  Journal  of  Botany. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Seeman. — L’ Iljusti  ation  Horticole.  Edited  by  M.  Lemaire. 
— The  Gospel  Magazine  and  Protestant  Beacon.  Edited  by  Rev.  D.  A. 
Doudney,  D.D. — The  Watchmen  of  Ephraim.  Edited  by  John  Wilson. 


Correspondence* 

— ♦ — 

Birds  and  their  Nests. — Have  any  of  your  readers  observed  elsewhere 
the  fewness  of  birds’  nests  this  spring  and  summer,  which  has  certainly  been 
most  remakable  about  here  ? This  rectory  is  thickly  surrounded  by  trees, 
and  in  other  years  birds  of  various  kinds,  being  always  unmolested  and 
undisturbed,  have  built  their  nests  and  reared  their  young  in  numbers — 
greenfinches  in  every  corner,  blackbirds  only  too  many — the  black-cap,  the 
garden  warbler,  the  thrush,  the  mistletoe  thrush,  the  wren,  the  spotted  fly- 
catcher, the  willow  warbler,  the  chaffinch,  the  dunnock,  the  ox-eye,  and  on 
one  occasion  the  golden-crested  wren ; robins,  starlings,  swallows,  martins, 
and  sparrows  of  course,  wagtails  ; the  partridge,  too,  within  half-a-dozen 
yards  of  the  house,  the  white-throat  till  some  bushes  iu  which  they  built 
were  cut  down,  and,  just  outside  the  fence,  the  chiff-chaff,  the  yellow- 
hammer,  and  the  whin-chat.  This  year  I do  not  believe  a single  green- 
finch has  built  here,  not  more  than  one  pair  of  robins, one  or  perhaps  two  of  fly- 
catchers, one  of  ox-eyes,  one  of  black-cap?,  one  of  wrens,  one  of  blackbirds, 
also  a pair  of  redstarts,  the  first  that  ever  built  so  nedr.  I have  only  seen 
one  young  thrush  about,  and  even  that  may  not  have  been  reared  in  the 
grounds  ; comparatively  few  sparrows,  and  no  others  except  martins,  star- 
lings, and  swallows.  One  pair  of  the  last-named  built  on  a rafter  iu  the 
stable,  but  thoueh  I had  the  door  left  open  all  night  that  they  might  “ have 
their  exits  and  their  entrances,’’  and  though  the  birds  roosted  close  by  the 
nest  every  night,  no  eggs  were  laid  until  September.  The  south  side  and 
east  end  of  our  ancient  little  church  used  to  give  many  a “ coign  of  van- 
tage ” to  the  “ temple-haunting  martlet,”  but  this  year  not  a single  pair  has 
domiciled  there.  Of  the  several  pairs  which  likewise  used  to  build  over  the 
windows  in  the  front  of  the  house,  this  year,  being  disturbed  by  the  painters, 
none  returned  to  it  again,  but  in  the  back  of  the  house  there  are  seven  nests. 
Our  fruit,  of  which  we  have  had  the  most  extraordinary  quantity  I ever 
saw,  was  well  protected  with  nets,  but  there  has  sedree  been  a blackbird  to 
run  the  blockade.  In  the  winter  we  had  one  with  a white  tail  in  the 
garden,  looking  like  some  foreign  bird,  but  the  very  hard  weather  we  had 
took  him  away,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  of  him  since.  — I am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  F.  O.  Morris. 

Nunburnholme  Rectory,  Hey  ton,  \ York. 

Shanking  of  Grapes. — In  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.,  page  400,  the 
subject  of  diseased  vines  is  treated.  I beg  to  inform  you  that  I have  a 
house  which  is  iu  the  same  position  as  that  referred  to  by  E.  H.  A.  My 
opinion  as  regards  shanking  in  grapes  is  that  it  is  more  to  be  attributed  to 
the  border  being  wet  than  any  other  cause  yet  known.  In  my  experience  as 
a gardener,  I have  practised  keeping  ‘ 4 , vine  border  as  dry  as  possible 
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with  the  lawn  mowings,  and  thatched  with  straw,  say  from  now  until  the 
end  of  April  next,  then  taken  off  and  a light  dressing  of  rotten  dung  forked 
in.  By  so  doing  I believe  the  air  can  get  to  the  roots,  and  the  wot  be  quite 
excluded,  which  I consider  to  be  the  great  causo  of  shanking,  and  my  belief 
is  that  manure  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bordor  will  rather  tend  to  increase 
the  disease  than  otherwise.  Am  I right  ? 

Cheadle.  W.  Whittingham. 

[You  are  right,  if  the  vines  are  in  a wet  soil ; but  suppose  thorn  to  bo  in 
a thin  gravelly  loam  over  chalk,  or  otherwise  in  a permanently  droughty 
place,  then  the  case  would  be  different.] 

Zonal  Geraniums  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition. — In  your  excellent 
report  (page  383,  Sept.  7)  of  the  late  Manchester  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
speaking  of  the  collection  of  variegated  pelargoniums  which  won  the  first 
prize,  you  say,  “ The  collection  contained  only  one  variegated  plant  accord- 
ing to  commonly  received  notions,  the  rest  were  bronze  zonals,  some  of  them 
with  so  much  green  in  the  leaf  as  scarcely  to  surpass  in  respect  of  leaf 
colouring  the  old  Commander  or  Cerise  Unique.”  Bridesmaid  appeared  to 
be  the  only  variegated  plant  in  the  group,  according  to  your  report;  but  how 
is  it  that  the  fine  plant  of  Florence  is  not  considered  variegated.  This  with- 
out doubt  is  one  of  the  best  tricolors  in  cultivation,  and  having  at  least  four 
distinct  colours  in  the  leaf.  It  was  admitted  by  all  who  saw  it  that  there 
was  nothing  in  Mr.  Watson’s  collection  to  equal  it.  One  of  the  plants  you 
refer  to  as  being  so  green  did  not  belong  to  my  collection,  but  to 
Mr.  Watson.  The  plant  was  placed  just  in  the  angle  of  the  bank  between 
Mr.  Watson’s  outer  row  and  my  group,  which  stood  behind  his.  I was 
certainly  annoye  1 at  his  placing  it  there,  as  I was  sure  it  did  his  collection 
no  credit,  and  was  a disgrace  to  mine.  What  could  have  induced  him  to 
bring  a plant  having  so  little  to  recommend  it  all  the  way  from  St.  Alban’s 
to  Manchester  puzzles  me.  I consider  there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Watson’s 
lot  worthy  the  recognition  they  received;  five  out  of  the  eight  kinds  were 
so  much  alike  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell  one  from  the  other; 
the  plants  were  also  badly  grown.  Mr.  Watson  staged  his  plants  in  such  a 
clumsy  way,  that  even  if  they  had  sufficient  merit  to  recommend  them  for  a 
second  prize,  they  ought  to  have  been  disqualified  on  that  account.  I was 
surprised  to  see  so  little  taste  displayed  by  an  exhibitor  who  has  travelled  so 
much,  and  who  has  had  such  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  plants  staged 
in  a proper  manner  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  I trust  this 
remark  may  be  the  means  of  causing  him  to  show  more  taste  in  future. 

Euntroyde  Gardens,  Burnley,  Sept.  11,  1867-  John  Wills. 

[Mr.  Wills’s  plants  were  reported  on  precisely  as  they  appeared.  From 
the  foregoing  explanation  it  seems  that  they  were  in  some  way  or  other 
mixed  up  with  the  plants  of  another  exhibitor.  If  such  was  the  case,  who 
was  to  blame  ? It  is  quite  certain  that  when  I made  up  my  book  there  was 
but  one  variegated  plant  in  Mr.  Wills’s  group.  Now,  Mr.  Wills,  did  you 
stage  more  than  one,  or  did  you  remove  some  on  the  first  day  of  the  show  ? 
The  criticism  on  Mr.  Watson’s  lot  is  uncalled  for,  and  by  no  means  in  good 
taste.  It  is  not  at  all  nice  to  see  one  exhibitor  detracting  from  the  merit  of 
another  in  the  same  class.  Prudence  would  suggest  in  such  a case  either 
approbation  or  silence. — S.  H.] 

Note  on  Vine-grafting. — In  the  vinery  at  Cranwells,  near  Bath,  the 
seat  of  Jerome  Murch,  Esq.,  may  be  seen  two  vines  that  were  grafted  in  the 
middle  of  March  last  which  have  made  remarkable  growth.  The  first  is  a 
Buckland  Sweetwater  grafted  on  White  Frontignan  ; the  length  of  growth 
to  the  present  time  is  20  feet,  and  the  girth  of  vine  2 feet  above  the  graft 
2[  inches,  with  leaves  14  inches  in  width.  The  second  is  Lady  Downes’ 
Seedling,  grafted  on  a worthless  vine,  supposed  to  be  a seedling.  This  also 
has  made  luxuriant  growth,  and  promises  well  for  next  season.  The  length 
of  vine  from  graft  to  the  present  time  is  upwards  of  20  feet ; the  girth 
2 feet  above  the  graft  2 inches,  with  leaves  15  inches  in  width. 

Cranwells,  W.  W. 

Scarlet-berried  Elder. — Communications  have  occasionally  appeared 
in  your  very  useful  publication  respecting  the  Sambucus  racemosa,  or  scarlet- 
berried  elder.  All  your  correspondents  agreeing  in  its  extreme  beauty  as  a 
berry-bearing  shrub,  as  it  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  and  being  perfectly  hardy,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  extensively  cultivated  in  England,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales — that  is,  generally — but  the  serious  drawback 
which  arises  from  its  early  flowering — with  us  usually  in  March — when, 
though  it  forms  its  berries  freely,  they  too  generally  either  fall  off  or  are 
otherwise  destroyed  by  adverse  weather.  For  two  successive  years,  however 
- — that  is,  last  year  and  this — some  berries  have  remained  and  ripened  on  a 
shrub  in  my  garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; and  not  only  so,  but 
this  year,  in  July,  this  shrub  partially  reflowered,  forming  little  clusters  of 
berries,  wh  ich  have  ripened,  and  are  now  of  a bright  coral  colour.  Thus,  I 
think,  it  is  clear,  and  this  mainly  leads  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  commu- 
nication, that  if  this  shrub,  by  cultivation  in  this  country,  should  so  far  be- 
come acclimatized,  as  to  the  time  of  flowering,  as  to  do  so  about  the  period 
that  our  common  elder  does,  then  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  a 
highly  ornamental  shrub  it  would  become  of  that  priceless  value  in  this 
respect  which  one  of  your  correspondents  claimed,  and  justly,  for  it.  At  any 
rate,  as  it  is  easily  propagated,  either  by  seeds  or  from  cuttings,  it  is  woll 
worth  the  experiment.  A.  Z. 


allies  to  <aum'e*. 

— * — 

Retlaw  maharg. — To  mako  your  pit  safo  you  want  a threo-inch  or  a two- 
inch  pipe  round  the  two  ends  and  front.  No  doubt  somo  warmth  is  ab- 
stracted from  tho  adjoining  house,  but  in  front  it  is  too  much  exposed  to 
the  east  to  he  safo  for  bedding  plants.  The  simplest  way  of  proceeding 
would  bo  to  carry  a pipo  from  tho  flow  on  that  sido  round  tho  pit ; tho 
cost  would  be  trifling,  and  it  would  not  distress  tho  boiler.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  task  to  recommend  any  particular  boiler,  now  that  thero  aro  so 
many  good.  One  of  Lynch  White’s  upright  conical  boilers,  sot  in  brick- 
work, would  suit  your  case  admirably.  You  arc,  of  course,  aware  that  a 
boiler  set  in  bricks  does  not  cool  down  so  quickly  as  ono  to  which  tho  atmo- 
sphere has  free  access. 

Subscriber. — No  ; you  cannot,  with  any  justice  to  yourself,  plant  a bed  of 
asparagus  this  autumn,  and  cut  from  it  next  spring,  on  a.  cold,  damp,  still 
soil ; but  you  may  prepare  tho  bed  now  and  plant  noxt  spring,  and  cut  a few 
heads  in  the  year  following. 

llnscs.  Itosarian. — The  lioney-dew  iH  tho  excrement  of  the  aphides ; there- 

fore, whatever  will  make  an  end  of  aphides  will  make  an  end  of  honey-dew. 
Having  had  much  practice  with  roses,  you  will  not  want  a recipe ; but  il 


you  have  not  yet  tried  the  Aphis  Wash  of  the  City  Soap  Company,  it  would 
ho  well  to  boar  in  mind  that  it  is  an  infallible  specific.  Wo  regret  that, 
owing  to  continued  absence  from  homo,  your  letter  did  not  obtain  earlier 
attention. 

Fruit  Border. — Yorks. — The  stone  flag  under  each  tree  will  be  a great  as- 
sistance to  the  growth,  and  will  prevent  tho  roots  going  down  into  the  mis- 
chievous clay.  Tho  fifteen  inches’  depth  of  loam  will  not  be  enough  ; in- 
crease it  to  twenty-four  inches  by  adding  turf,  if  you  can  get  it ; if  not, 
increase  the  depth  by  adding  more  of  the  same  loam,  and  with  it  a liberal 
dressing  of  manure.  Tho  breadth  should  be  six  feet  at  least. 

Kent. — Rant  your  trees  in  the  houses  six  feet  apart,  and  by  pinching  hack 
keep  their  heads  from  mixing.  Hayes's  Constant  Stove  would  afford  enough 
heat  for  a house  30  feet  by  14  feet  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  frost  in  spring. 
But  the  best  mode  of  keeping  frost  out  would  be  a small  conical  boiler  and 
four-inch  hot- water  pipes. 

W.  E.  K. — Your  seedling  from  Souvenir  de  Chiswick  has  the  character  of 
an  improved  Alpha,  and  that  is  not  a bad  character.  The  flower  is  large, 
sepals  broad  and  thick,  coral-red,  corolla  inclining  to  sugar-loaf  shape,  petals 
broadly  overlapping,  reddish  purple.  Get  some  friend  to  grow  a specimen 
plant  of  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  do  the  best  you  can  with  it  in  the  window. 

Mr.  James  Kirtland,  Albion  Nursery , Stoke  Newington. — Your  seedling 
dahlia,  “Australian  Gold,”  is  a large  flower,  of  fine  symmetrical  form,  and 
capital  centre  ; the  colour  clear  pale  yellow,  quite  distinct  from  others  in  its 
class,  and  very  nearly  the  same  shade  as  the  Australian  sovereigns  that  have 
lately  come  into  circulation. 

Piney. — Keep  your  house  at  about  45°  to  50°  all  winter.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove  scale  from  a fern-house.  One  of  the  first  steps  should  be 
the  cutting  and  burning  of  all  old  fronds  that  are  much  infested.  The  next 
business  should  be  the  removal  by  hand  of  all  the  scale  that  can  he  found  on 
the  young  fronds  that  remain.  The  next  process  is  to  fumigate  with  tobacco; 
this  must  be  done  frequently  and  cautiously. 

Constant  Subscriber. — It  would  be  well  to  consult  the  “ Garden  Oracle  ” 
for  1866  before  ordering  any  ferns. 

G.  B.,  Bradford.- — From  your  account,  we  think  your  garden  is  much 
more  in  need  of  abundant  manuring  than  of  liming.  But  if  you  intend  to 
apply  lime,  let  it  be  done  just  before  trenching  the  ground  up  for  winter, 
and  again  just  before  making  up  seed-beds  in  spring.  You  may  be  pretty 
sure  the  lime  will  do  more  good  than  harm  ; in  fact,  it  cannot  do  harm.  The 
waste  of  the  soap  factory  is  a good  manure,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
come  into  contact  with  growing  plants. 

G.  0. — Order  it  of  any  bookseller.  Our  copy  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
newspapers,  and  we  cannot  now  discover  the  publisher’s  name. 

E.  G. — The  “stout  but  flowerless  rods”  that  rise  from  “own-root  roses” 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  their  full  length  till  the  following  spring,  and 
then  be  cut  down  about  a third  of  their  length,  or  to  any  height  that  may 
be  consistent  with  their  position  in  the  garden,  and  they  will  flower  abun- 
dantly. The  whole  subject  shall  have  immediate  attention. 

Working  Man. — Four  to  six  inches  of  good  peat,  with  a fifth-part  of 
silver-sand  added,  will  make  a good  bed  for  the  ferns.  Do  not  attempt  to 
heat  the  case,  because  you  can  have  plenty  of  beautiful  ferns  that  require  no 
heat.  Look  to  the  “ Garden  Oracle,”  1866,  for  a suitable  selection. 

Beds.  Cottager. — 1.  The  best  carrot  for  your  clay  soil  is  the  Scarlet  Inter- 
mediate. Trench  the  ground  two  spits  deep  at  once,  and  lay  it  up  in  ridges, 
and  in  April  next  level  down  and  sow.  2.  Common  hollow-crown  parsnip 
will  be  the  best,  and  the  cultivation  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  carrot.  3. 
For  what  purpose  do  you  want  the  potato  ? If  for  summer  use,  Grims- 
dale’s  Early  and  Smith’s  Early  are  the  best;  if  for  storing,  White  Radical 
and  Flour  Ball.  4.  Enfield  Market  cabbage.  We  never  recommend  seeds- 
men. 

C.  V. — It  is  most  likely  that  the  pest  you  have  to  deal  with  is  red-spider  ; 
and  we  strongly  suspect  you  keep  your  plant  too  hot  and  too  dry.  Alter 
your  practice  in  these  respects,  and  no  doubt  you  will  have  better  fortune. 
Your  other  query  can  be  answered  by  reference  to  our  advertising  columns. 

Books. — S.  B. — Purchase  Thomson  on  the  Vine,  price  5s.,  and  do  not  look 
after  any  other  book  on  the  subject  till  you  have  mastered  its  contents. 
Ilibberd’s  “ Rose  Book,”  price  5s.,  will  give  you  every  needful  information 
on  every  method  of  propagating.  The  “ Hortus  Kewensis  ” you  must  in- 
quire after  among  the  second-hand  booksellers.  Try  Wheldon,  Paternoster 
Row.— Sigma.— The  botanical  articles  in  the  “ English  Cyclopaedia”  are  of 
no  use  to  one  who  proposes  to  engage  in  a thorough  study  of  botany.  We 
have  been  much  disappointed  with  them,  even  for  the  most  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  reference. — W.  W. — Do  not  waste  your  money  on  the  Fleet-Street 
books ; they  aro  sad  trash.  Secure  Mr.  Smith’s  book  on  Ferns,  published 
by  Ilardwicke. 


Promotion  of  the  Turnip. — A great  promotion  has  fallen  on  the  turnip. 
A little  while  since  its  destiny  was  to  furnish  lantern-heads  for  ghosts.  Now 
it  is  to  supplant  tho  pine-apple.  Some  ingenious  Parisian  confectioner  has 
dovised  a syrup  which  changes  tho  ordinary  turnip  into  a pine ! What 
next  ? Wo  shall  have  apples  turned  into  apricots  and  potatoes  into  plums. 
This  comes  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  ago ! If  we  can  mako 
baronets  out  of  Wentworth  Dilk.es  and  C.B.’s  out  of  Coles,  why  not 
pine-apples  out  of  turnips  ? — Fun. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Garden. — A garden  is  a beautiful  book,  writ  by  tho 
finger  of  God:  ovory  flower  and  every  leaf  is  a lottor.  You  have  only  to 
learn  them — and  ho  is  a poor  dunce  that  cannot,  if  ho  will,  do  that — to  loam 
them  and  join  them,  and  then  to  go  on  roading  and  roading.  And  you 
will  find  yoursolf  carried  away  from  tho  earth  by  tho  beautiful  story  you 
aro  going  through.  You  do  not  know  what  beautiful  thoughts  grow  out 
of  tho  ground,  and  seem  to  talk  to  a man.  And  then  thoro  aro  somo 
flowers  that  socm  to  me  like  over-dutiful  children ; tend  thorn  but  over 
so  little,  and  they  como  up  and  flourish,  and  show,  as  I may  sny,  their 
bright  and  happy  faces  to  you. — Douglas  Jerrold. 

Rats  Playing  at  Magpies. — About  fivo  years  ago  Mr.  Robert  Starkio, 
of  Ilighain,  in  tho  forest  of  ltossondalo,  having  to  leave  homo  tor  the 
day,  as  a matter  of  caution,  placed  a lmg  containing  ,£65  amongst  some 
potatoes  stored  in  ono  of  the  rooms.  On  returning  tho  following  day  ho 
found  that  tho  bag  had  disappeared,  although  everything  else  seemed  just 
as  when  ho  left ; and  subsequent  inquiries  having  failod  to  elicit  anything 
respecting  tho  missing  treasure,  ho  lmd  long  given  it  up  for  lost.  A 
few  days  ago,  however,  owing  to  a marriage  celebration,  it  was  decided  to 
have  tho  room  whitewashed,  and  wliilo  this  was  being  done  a stung 
was  discovered  hanging  from  a hole  in  tho  wall.  On  tho  string  being 
pulled,  out  came  tho  missing  bag,  containing  tho  money.  It  is  supposei 
tho  bag  had  boon  convoyed  to  tho  hole  by  rats. 
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The  Judciing  of  Grapes  might  at  any  time  furnish  an  in- 
teresting theme  for  discussion,  and  for  somo  time  past  it  lias 
greatly  agitated  tho  lights  of  tho  horticultural  world.  No  ono 
can  question  its  importance  both  commercially  and  socially,  for 
under  the  first  head  tho  grape  claims  our  best  care  as  a source 
of  wealth,  and  under  tho  second,  as  one  of  the  most  wolcomo 
adornments  of  our  dinner-tables,  exhibition  tables,  and  gardens. 
Whatever  may  be  our  short-comings  in  fruit-culture,  we  un- 
questionably stand  first  in  all  the  world  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape-vine,  a consequence  principally  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
here  unknown  as  a wild  plant,  and  therefore  must  always  be 
subjected  to  artificial  treatment.  Were  the  pine-apple  a weed 
of  the  soil,  we  should  probably  know  far  less  about  its  habits 
and  requirements  than  we  do  under  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  a foreigner,  and  will  not  even  live  here  unless  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  constant  care.  So,  but  in  a less  degree,  with  the  grape- 
vine. It  will  live  on  the  bleakest  hill-side  ; it  will  produce 
tolerably  good  fruit  if  fully  exposed  to  the  elements  with  the 
aid  of  the  shelter  of  a wall,  but  it  is  only  when  assisted  by 
glass,  and  more  or  less  of  artificial  heat,  and  with  careful 
tendance  in  other  ways,  that  the  fruit  attains  to  that  nobility 
of  size  and  colour,  and  that  richness  of  flavour  by  which  the 
best  examples  of  English  grape-culture  are  characterized.  We 
may  well  be  jealous  of  our  fame,  which  has  been  hardly 
earned,  and  anxious  to  save  it  from  tarnish  even  when 
foreigners  are  not  observing  us.  Assuredly  the  fair  fame  of 
English  gardeners  as  grape-growers  must  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  official  decisions  of  judges  at  exhibitions  on 
grapes  submitted  for  competition.  There  is  a difference  of 
opinion  amongst  growers  of  grapes  as  to  the  rides  by  which 
judges  should  be  governed  ; and,  with  a view  to  assist  in  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulty,  we  propose  to  offer  a few  obser- 
vations and  suggestions. 

A bunch  of  grapes  is  valued — if  valued  at  all — for  two 
reasons.  It  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  audit  is  good  to  eat.  We 
look  first,  and  eat  afterwards ; we  never — as  a rule — approach 
it  with  our  eyes  shut,  and  eat  what  we  have  not  seen ; and  to 
see  it  after  we  have  eaten  it  is  impossible.  Between  the  two 
opposite  poles  of  appearance  and  flavour  the  judges  have  been 
long  oscillating  and  vacillating,  unable  to  arrive  at  any  general 
conclusion  or  unanimity.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  review  or 
recapitulate  the  arguments  employed  on  either  side,  but  will 
just  submit  to  our  readers  a few  facts  which  may  serve  to 
furnish  arguments  towards  a code  of  judging. 

A bunch  of  grapes  of  small  size,  in  which  the  berries  are 
small,  in  which  some  of  the  berries  are  shanked,  in  which  all 
the  berries  are  of  a bad  colour — i.e.,  green  in  the  case  of  white 
grapes,  red  or  rust- colour  in  the  case  of  black  grapes,  and 
wholly  deficient  of  Bloom,  will  not  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  house  in  which  it  has  been  grown,  the  exhibition  or 
dinner-table  on  which  it  may  be  placed,  and  in  the  market  will 
he  unsaleable. 

Grapes  are  grown  to  eat ; therefore,  if  grapes  are  deficient 
of  flavour, — that  is  to  say,  of  such  flavour  as  is  peculiar  to  good 
examples  of  the  particular  variety  tasted, — the  value  at  which 
they  may  be  appraised  in  the  first  instance,  on  aocount  of  size 
and  beauty,  is  seriously  depreciated.  We  must  have  flavour, 
therefore,  as  well  as  appearance. 

When  grapes  are  judged  at  exhibitions,  the  greener  samples 
of  white  grapes  are  never  so  richly  flavoured  as  the  yellowest 
aj|No.  127,  New  Series. — Yol.  X. 


samples  of  tho  same  class,  and  tho  moro  tho  yellow  huo  pre- 
dominates in  white  grapes  the  better  is  their  flavour ; therefore 
colour  is  a good  criterion  in  tho  judging  of  white  grapes.  But 
tho  blackest  samplos  of  black  grapes,  and  those  especially  that 
have  tho  most  perfect  bloom,  aro  not  always  tho  best  flavoured. 
Sometimes  the  reddest  bunch  of  Hamburghs  in  a competition 
of  a score  of  oxamplos,  from  as  many  exhibitors,  will  bo  the 
best  in  flavour  and  tho  worst  in  appearance.  Therefore  colour 
must  not  he  relied  on  solely  in  determining  relative  value  or  merit. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  colour  and 
flavour,  this  point  must  always  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  black 
grapes  in  perfect  condition,  as  to  colour  and  bloom,  but  de- 
ficient of  flavour,  will,  if  allowed  to  hang  on  the  vines,  con- 
tinue for  a long  time  to  improve.  In  these  cases  colour  and 
bloom  are  attained  before  the  flesh  is  fully  ripe,  and  when  the 
eyo  has  pronounced  them  perfect,  tho  palate  jiresently  declares 
them  imperfect,  and  therefore  flavour  as  well  as  appearance 
should  be  included  in  the  category  of  qualities  to  which  we 
apply  the  term  finish.  On  the  other  hand,  black  grapes  that 
are  not  black,  that  perhaps  are  red,  but  possessing  a good 
flavour,  will,  if  allowed  to  hang  on  the  vines,  continually  de- 
teriorate. In  other  words,  they  will  not  hang ; they  contain 
more  water  than  black  samples,  and  have  already  stored  up  as 
much  sugar  in  their  cells  as  they  are  capable  of  secreting,  and 
the  next,  and  a not  far  off,  stage  of  their  career  is  decomposi- 
tion. The  same  red  grapes  are  deficient  of  bloom,  which  is 
a natural  accompaniment  of  a healthy  skin  and  a firm  pedicel, 
and  therefore  while  their  interior  pulp  is  in  a condition  to  un- 
dergo speedily  a destructive  change,  so  the  skin  of  the  berries, 
having  none  of  the  protection  which  a bloom  affords — for  that 
is  the  use  of  the  bloom — is  in  a condition  to  become  speedily 
mildewed,  and  the  pedicels  being  loosely  attached,  soon  allow 
the  berries  to  fall.  As  a matter  of  fact,  red  grapes  soon 
become  watery  if  kept  on  the  vines,  and  on  the  slightest  touch 
the  berries  fall  to  the  ground  in  showers.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  black  grapes — grapes  of  good  size,  deep  colour,  and  with 
a plentiful  bloom — will  hang  on  the  vines  for  a considerable 
time  without  becoming  mildewed,  without  becoming  loosened 
from  their  pedicels,  without  changing  their  contents  from 
sweet  mucilage  to  water,  but  indeed  with  a change  always 
augmenting  up  to  a certain  point  of  their  keeping,  from  a less 
rich  to  a more  rich  condition,  and  to  a condition  at  last  far 
surpassing  the  condition  of  highest  perfection  ever  attained  by 
the  red  grapes.  As  a rule,  grapes  that  are  perfect  in  colour,  but 
imperfect  in  flavour,  are  simply  not  yet  ripe;  but  grapes  from 
very  young  vines,  produced  by  rapid  systems  of  cultivation, 
never  have  so  good  a flavour  as  grapes  from  old  vines,  that 
are  neither  highly  fed  nor  forced  in  haste.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  sum  up  these  considerations  with  a view  to  judging, 
and  it  is  this  : that  although  colour  may  not  indicate  what  a 
grape  is,  it  is  usually  indicative  of  what  it  will  be,  and  in  the 
end  we  shall  find,  malgre  occasional  exceptions,  that  colour  is 
of  much  more  importance  than  it  has  been  commonly  regarded 
in  the  j udging  of  grapes. 

Let  us  now  dismiss  quickly  a few  absurdities  that  have  be- 
come entangled  with  the  discussion.  One  authority  protests 
that  it  does  not  matter  what  the  colour’  provided  the  flavour  be 
agreeable.  We  have  shown  first  that  colour  enhances  the 
market  value,  enhances  the  home  value,  and  is  to  a great 
extent  a criterion  of  the  capability  of  a grape  to  keep  and  im- 
prove. Therefore  the  doctrine  that  flavour  alone  should  be 
considered  is  absurd. 

Another  asserts  that  the  bloom  on  a grape  is  a filthy 
superfluity,  suggestive  of  mildew,  and  possibly  poisonous. 
We  will  not  disfigure  this  page  by  using  an  epithet  that  might 
betray  our  lack  of  politeness,  else  we  should  prefer  to  settle 
this  critic  with  a single  word.  But  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
Nature  puts  a bloom  on  many  of  our  best  fruits,  and  we  prefer 
her  ways  to  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of  men,  even  if  they 
happen  to  be  learned  men.  Somehow  we  fancy  Nature  knows 
best,  and  if  we  be  pushed  for  a reason  of  our  faith  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  we  say  the  bloom  on  the  skin  of  a grape  or  a 
plum  has  a preservative  property,  and  is  intended  to  keep  for 
our  use  to-morrow  what  we  cannot  eat  to-day. 

It  is  urged,  again,  that  appearance  is  everything,  and  that 
the  tasting  of  grapes  at  exhibitions  is  a sort  of  sacrilege. 
Some  very  respectable  men  have  taken  their  stand  on  this 
proposal  for  a basis  of  judging,  and  the  facts  we  have  advanced 
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above  will  show  that  they  are  right  nearly.  They  know  that 
however  good  the  flavour,  if  tho  colour  is  bad  the  grapes  will 
fetch  a miserable  price  if  sold  at  once,  that  they  will  soon 
spoil  if  kopt,  and  that,  except  for  a blind  man’s  luncheon,  they 
are  scarcely  capablo  of  affording  gratification  to  any  human 
boing.  It  is  no  use  to  beat  about  the  bush  ; if  people  possess 
any  sentiment  that  lifts  them  into  any  higher  region  of 
aesthetics  than  that  inhabited  by  pigs,  they  will  take  pleasure 
in  the  beauty  of  fruits,  and  the  most  beautiful,  if  good  at  all, 
will  be  tho  most  valued.  But  we  say  to  the  propounders  of 
this  doctrine  that  there  are  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  that  to  discover  the  law  of  such  exceptions  is  of  the  utmost 
importance;  and,  lastly,  whatever  we  may  infer  as  to  the 
flavour  of  grapes  by  their  colour,  an  inference  is  never  to  be 
preferred  to  the  determination  of  a fact,  except  where  the 
determination  is  impossible.  Now  in  the  case  before  us  there 
is  no  impossibility,  and  we  conclude  that  in  judging  grapes 

TASTING  SHOULD  BE  RESORTED  TO,  AND  FLAVOUR  SHOULD  BE 
CONSIDERED  AN  IMPORTANT  TEST  OF  MERIT. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  practical  part  of  the  business.  It  is 
alleged  that  many  gentlemen  object  to  their  grapes  being 
touched,  and  will  cease  to  show  if  tasting  be  continued.  To 
this  allegation  we  reply  that  competent  judges  will  not  handle 
grapes  in  a way  to  injure  them,  and  will  not  remove  more 
berries  than  are  needful  for  a determination  of  relative  flavour. 
If  there  are  three  judges,  every  bunch  submitted  to  competition 
must  be  robbed  of  at  least  three  berries,  a small  loss,  to  be  sure, 
and  scarcely  worth  considering  as  an  objection  to  the  ordeal  of 
the  palate.  The  practised  judge  will  not  allow  one  of  his  fingers 
to  touch  the  berries  ; he  will  carefully  raise  the  bunch  by  the 
stalk,  and  remove  a berry  from  beneath,  and  if  the  bunch  is 
of  a size  to  justify  its  being  shown,  the  depreciation  of  its  value 
and  beauty  thereby  will  be  infinitesimal  in  quantity.  But 
as  some  persons  attach  importance  to  infinitesimal  quantities, 
there  is  a possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Let  the  gardener 
cut  his  bunch  or  bunches,  and  fix  them  as  intended  for  exhi- 
bition. Let  him  cut  from  the  same  vine  a small  bunch  or  a 
small  shoulder,  and  stage  this  with  his  bunch  or  bunches 
expressly  for  the  use  of  the  judges.  We  commend  this  pro- 
posal to  all  exhibitors  and  judges  of  grapes.  There  may  be 
found  perhaps  two  objections  to  its  adoption.  The  berries  in 
a small  bunch  will  sometimes  have  a better  flavour  than  those 
in  a large  bunch,  and  itmay  occur  that  an  exhibitor,  knowing  his 
large  bunches  to  be  deficient  of  flavour,  may  cut  a little  bunch 
for  tasting  from  another  vine.  But  these  objections  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  very  weighty,  for  we  must  take  the  exhibitor’s 
word  for  the  bond-fides  in  this  case,  as  we  do  in  every  other ; 
and  the  berries  put  up  for  tasting  must  agree  in  size,  colour, 
and  style  of  finish  with  the  bunches,  or  the  judges  will  ques- 
tion if  they  are  from  the  same  vine,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
remove  berries  from  the  bunches.  We  propose,  therefore,  that 
exhibition  bunches  should  be  accompanied  with  berries  for  tasting ; 
a portion  of  a bunch  from  the  same  vine  will,  of  course,  be  all 
that  is  required. 

We  now  have  to  consider  that  the  awards  of  judges  at  ex- 
hibitions should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of  an  intelligible  nature. 
If  the  reason  for  an  award  is  apparent  to  every  spectator,  it  is 
a great  advantage  ; but  that  cannot  be,  because  every  spectator 
does  not  possess  knowledge  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  judg- 
ments. Well,  we  cannot  initiate  the  visitors  to  a horticultural 
exhibition  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art,  but  in  respect  of 
grapes  something  in  that  way  might  be  done,  which  would  at 
least  be  useful  to  cultivators,  and  would  prevent  many  a storm 
of  indignation  in  reference  to  the  decisions  of  judges.  It  might 
be  done  in  this  way : The  card  appended  to  an  exhibition  of 
grapes  should  give  not  only  the  name  of  the  exhibitor,  and 
specify  the  class  in  which  the  grapes  are  shown,  but  also  the 
several  points  allowed  by  the  judges  for  size,  colour,  and 
flavour.  In  other  words,  the  announcements  of  the  awards 
should  bo  accompanied  by  a few  particulars,  showing  the 
grounds  on  which  they  have  been  made  ; then,  if  the  first 
prize  goes  to  a bunch  of  red  Black  Hamburghs,  and  the  third 
prizo  to  a bunch  of  black  Black  Hamburghs,  tho  public  will 
know  that  the  red  samples  are  hotter  flavoured  than  tho  black 
ones ; and  if  the  judgment  is  not  acquiescod  in,  it  will  at  least 
be  removed  from  the  domain  of  mystery. 

Wo  come  at  last  to  the  final  application  of  tho  principles  wo 
have  thus  far  enunciated.  It  is  not  so  dosirablo  that  bunches 
should  be  largo,  or  that  borrios  should  bo  largo,  but  it  is  de- 
sirable that  tho  borrios  should  bo  intensely  coloured,  and  witli 
a heavy  bloom ; or  in  other  words,  that  thoy  should  have  as 
much  colour  as  is  possiblo  for  good  samples  of  every  particular 
vurioty  shown.  It  is  also  dosirablo  that  thoy  should  bo  well 
flavoured,  for  young  vines  that  liavo  boon  grown  rank  and 
fast  will  givo  handsomo  bunches  and  berries  deficient  of  flavour. 
Wo  propose,  then,  to  distribute  tho  several  qualities,  in  their 
relationships  to  tho  standard  of  perfection,  in  three  groups  of, 


five  each,  thus : Colour  and  Bloom,  5 ; Flavour,  5 ; Size  of 
Bunch,  2 ; Form  of  Bunch,  1 ; Size  of  Berry,  2 ; Total,  15. 
Let  us  now  apply  this  rule  to  a hypothetical  case. 

ALL  ENGLAND  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

CENTENARY  EXHIBITION. 

Class  100. 

BEST  SINGLE  BUNCH  OF  BLACK  HAMBURGH  GRAPES. 


FIRST  PRIZE. 

Axvarded  to  Mr.  Pampinator  [Weight,  4 lbs.  6oz.). 
Colour  and  Bloom 

4 

Flavour 

5 

Size  of  Bunch 

1 

Shape  of  Bunch  . . 

. . 

1 

Size  of  Berry 



•• 

1 

Total 

12 

ALL  ENGLAND  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
CENTENARY  EXHIBITION. 

Class  100. 

BEST  SINGLE  BUNCH  OF  BLACK  HAMBURGH  GRAPES. 


SECO  NID  PRIZE. 

Awarded  to  Mr.  Vitisator  [Weight,  3 lbs.  10  oz.). 
Colour  and  Bloom 

Flavour  . . . . . . . , . , 

Size  of  Bunch 
Shape  of  Bunch  . . 

Size  of  Berry 


4 

H 

1 

1_ 

9 

2 


Total  10 


ALL  ENGLAND  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
CENTENARY  EXHIBITION. 

Class  100. 

BEST  SINGLE  BUNCH  OF  BLACK  HAMBURGH  GRAPES. 


THIRD  PRIZE. 

Awarded  to  Mr.  Vindemiator  [Weight,  6 lbs.). 

Colour  and  Bloom 

.. 

• • 

2 

Flavour 

2 

Size  of  Bunch 

• • • • • • • 

• • • 

2 

Shape  of  Bunch  . . 

. . . . . , 

1 

Size  of  Berry 

. . • • 

Total 

1 

8 

Lastly,  we  must  declare  our  conviction1  that  judges  should 
not  be  severely  bound  by  codes  or  rules.  Diversity  of  opinion 
and  taste  are  advantageous  ; the  chief  qualifications  required 
in  a judge  are  ability,  experience,  and  honesty.  The  ablest 
men  will  make  mistakes,  as  may  be  seen  at  every  exhibition  ; 
but  there  is  only  one  safe  mode  of  procedure,  and  that  is  to 
secure  men  known  to  be  competent,  and  in  whom  exhibitors 
have  confidence,  and  then  leave  them  as  large  a margin  of 
freedom  as  possible.  Holding  such  views,  we  do  not  urge  the 
adoption  of  our  code  as  final  and  unalterable,  we  offer  it 
simply  and  solely  in  aid  of  the  settlement  of  a much  vexed 
question,  of  far  too  important  a nature  to  be  set  aside,  or  dis- 
posed of  carelessly. 


Signs  of  a Hard  Winter. — Every  year  about  this  time  the  news- 
papers teem  with  paragraphs  bearing  some  such  heading  as  we  have  attached 
to  this.  Somebody  finds  a good  crop  of  berries  on  his  holly  or  hawthorn- 
tree,  and  at  once  sees  therein  a presage  of  a dreadful  winter.  Another  ob- 
serves that  an  uldor-tree  has  acquired  a deeper  tint  of  red  than  usual,  and 
he  knows  thereby  that  on  the  10th  of  January  all  the  rivers  will  be  covered 
with  three  feet  depth  of  ice,  and  blocks  of  brandy  will  be  retailed  in  tho 
taverns  by  a process  of  chopping  fragments  from  frozen  puncheons.  Here  is 
a sample  of  the  prevailing  weakness.  A correspondent  of  the  Hants 
Advertiser , who  dates  from  Shirley,  about  two  miles  from  Southampton, 
states  that  “ he  noticed  tho  congregating  of  swallows  the  third  week  in 
August  last,  as  if  preparing  to  migrate,  and  now  not  one  is  seen.  He  attributes 
their  early  departure  oithor  to  symptoms  of  an  early  winter  or  to  tho  ram- 
floods,  which  must  almost  have  drowned  them  wherever  they  roosted.  He  says 
that  there  aro  a few  martins  remaining.  He  heard  a nottle-crocper  and  saw 
a nightingale  on  the  12th,  but  he  has  not  heard  tho  blackbird  and  thrush 
sinco  the  24th  of  Juno;  whitethroats  have  been  more  numerous  than  usual 
this  summer,  and  robins  aro  now  in  full  song  and  very  plentiful.  Birds  of 
passago  are  said  to  havo  begun  their  annual  migration  southwards  through 
Belgium  a month  carlior  this  year  than  usual.  Already  long  linos  of  storks 
have  taken  flight.  Bustards  havo  been  lulled  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
and  wild  ducks  havo  passod  in  such  numbers  that  tho  eyo  cannot  lollow 
thorn.  This  is  a presage  of  a hard  winter.”  This  correspondent  at  Shirley, 
who  illuminates  our  Hampshire  contemporary  with  a sago  presage  of  a hard 
winter,  is  evidently  not  sago  enough  to  know  that  birds  are  govornod  in  thoir 
actions  by  what  thoy  fool  in  tho  present,  and  not  by  what  thoy  know  of  tho 
future.  This  attribution  of  prophotio  wisdom  to  animals  is  as  absurd,  il  not 
so  nasty,  as  tho  old  priestly  process  of  divining  events  from  the  entrails  of 
animals  killed  for  tho  purpose,  or,  as  somotimes  happened,  disembowelled 
without  being  killod,  that  the  priost  might  havo  tho  entrails  extra  frosh. 
Thoro  was  a migration  of  birds  from  northern  towards  southern  parts  of 
Europe  a fortnight  ago.  No  wonder,  for  just  at  that  time  there  came  fioin 
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tho  north  polo  (or  some  other  objootionalilo  plnco  thoronbouts)  11  wave  of  cold 
nir  which  pervaded  Europe),  and  made  man  and  boast  equally  afraid  that 
wintor  had  already  come.  When  the  tomporaturn  falls  suddenly  and  groatlv 
ovor  a largo  tract  of  country,  birds,  having  such  perfect  command  of  all 
climates,  invariably  mako  some  migrations  more  or  less  oxtensivo  because 
thoy  feel  uncomfortable,  but  we  do  not  learn  thereby  that  they  know  any- 
thing of  what  is  to  happon  six  months  honco.  Hut  tho  prediction  of  a bard 
winter  from  tho  appearance  of  troos  is  still  moro  ridiculous,  and  should  bo 
oxpoctod  only  from  philosophers  in  the  last  stage  of  drivelling  and  softening 
of  tho  brain.  A holly-tree  knows  it  will  be  vory  cold  in  February,  1868,  and 
so  in  May,  1867,  it  forms  nn  extra  crop  of  berries ! Sonaiblo  doctrine  that, 
to  bo  sure,  and  vory  creditable  to  tho  free  and  independent  press  that,  gives 
it  currency.  We  poor  darkened  horticulturists  attribute  good  crops  of  fruits, 
whether  holly-berries  or  grapos  or  applos,  in  great  part  to  tho  temperature 
and  other  influences  tho  trees  have  been  subjected  to,  and  would  bo  inclined 
to  attribute  a largo  crop  of  holly-borrios  in  1867  to  a good  growth  and  perfect 
ripening  of  tho  wood  in  1866  ; certainly  not  to  tho  foresight  of  tho  troo  in 
reference  to  tho  events  of  1868.  As  to  tho  movements  of  swallows,  wo  saw 
millions  on  the  1 st  of  this  month — that  is  to  say,  on  Tuesday  last — near  tho 
villago  of  Walthamstow,  in  Essex,  l’erlmps  those  were  tho  Hocks  that  tho 
Hampshire  sago  saw  congregating  in  tho  third  week  of  August  last,  and 
which,  having  anticipated  a hard  winter,  w’ent  away,  but  sinco  then  havo 
adopted  tho  opinion  that  tho  wintor  will  bo  a mild  ono,  and  so  havo  quietly 
returned.  “ Wild  ducks  havo  passed  in  such  numbers  that  tho  oyo  cannot 
follow  them.”  How  wonderful,  to  bo  sure  1 Had  we  not  hotter  fly  to  tho 
tropics  to  escape  tho  death  by  frigidity  next  winter  which  is  thus  predicated  P 
Wo  beliove  we  aro  indebted  to  our  usually  sober  contemporary,  The  Farmer, 
for  this  bit  about  tho  wild  ducks.  If  tho  “Farmer’s”  oyo  could  not  follow 
them,  how  intensely  intense  must  be  tho  cold  in  store  for  us ! Dreadful 
consideration — “ tho  eyo  cannot  follow  them”!  Then  let  every  wiso  man  lay 
in  an  extra  store  of  coals. 

A California  Cucumber,  raised  in  Rock  Island  coimty  (111.),  mea- 
sures three  feet  two  inches  in  length,  and  one  foot  one  inch  in  circumference 
at  the  butt. 

Onion  Fairs. — At  the  Chertsey  Great  Onion  Fair,  well-grown  sound- 
harvested  onions  sold  at  3s.  to  4s.  per  bushel.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
grass-feed  in  this  part  of  tho  country,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of 
stacks  of  second-cut  hay  are  up.  At  the  Wallsall  Onion  Fair,  there  was  a 
good  supply  at  7d.  to  9d.  per  reeve,  or  7d.  to  8d.  per  peck  loose. 

Death  of  Mr.  William  Wallace  Fyfe. — Mr.  Fyfe,  the  editor  of  the 
Nottingham  Daily  Guardian,  and  for  many  years  previously  editor  of  the 
Dorset  County  Chronicle,  died  at  his  residence  in  Hounds-gate,  Nottingham, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  literary  ability, 
and  well  known  for  his  labours  in  scientific  agriculture.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Peter  Fyfe,  R.N.,  of  Dundee,  and  was 
fifty-one  years  of  age. 

Successful  Introduction  of  the  Skylark  in  Australia. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Acclimatization  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  it  was  stated 
that  the  skylarks  introduced  from  England  have  bred  freely,  and  that  num- 
bers are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  fields  in  some  parts  of  the  colony.  At  the 
same  meeting  Dr.  Bennett  stated  that  Lieutenant  Marochetti,  of  H.I.M. 
ship  Magenta,  had  presented  to  the  society  two  Mantchourian  pheasants 
from  the  north  of  Pekin — the  species  known  as  Swinhoe’s  eared  pheasant 
(Crossoptilon  Mantchuricum),  the  “ Ho-ky  ” of  the  Chinese — and  it  is  the 
first  time  that  this  fine  kind  of  pheasant  has  been  introduced  into  Australia. 
Three  birds  arrived  alive  at  Sydney,  but  one  unfortunately  died  on  board. 


CAMBRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  concluding  exhibition  for  the  season  of  this  society  took  place  in  the 
Com  Exchange,  Cambridge.  There  was  a good  display  of  dahlias,  gladioli, 
and  other  cut  flowers,  with  an  abundance  of  fruits  of  admirable  quality.  The 
arrangements  comprised  a well-filled  central  table  for  fruits,  with  banks  of 
flowers  and  plants  all  round.  On  the  table  were  several  beautiful  plants  of 
variegated  Japanese  maize,  contributed  by  Mr.  Chater,  of  the  Gonville 
Nursery,  which  made  an  attractive  feature.  One  of  the  best  filled  classes 
was  that  for  twelve  plants  in  bloom,  in  which  the  prizes  were  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Chater  and  Messrs.  Hudson,  both  nurserymen  of  Cambridge.  In 
the  class  for  single  plants,  the  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Chater,  F.  Butler,  and 
E.  Smith.  Several  fine  examples  of  liliums,  heaths,  fuchsias,  and  gera- 
niums were  shown  in  these  two  classes ; one  of  the  best  specimens  was  a 
Brugmansia,  finely  grown  and  flowered,  from  Mr.  Chater.  In  the  class  for 
six  zonal  geraniums,  Mr.  F.  Butler  stood  first  with  splendid  round-headed 
and  very  flowery  bushes  of  Roi  d’ltalie,  Beaute  du  Suresne,  Adonis,  Bose 
Bendatler,  Clipper,  and  Amelina  Grisan.  Mr.  Chater,  second,  with  Roi 
d’ltalie,  Etendard  des  Rouges,  a second-rate  scai'let ; Madame  Yaucher, 
Monsieur  Barre,  very  fine  ; Adonis,  Marion,  a seedling  of  Chater’ s,  soft  rose 
pink,  neater  in  habit  than  Beaute  du  Suresne.  Third,  Messrs.  Hudson,  with 
Adonis,  Prince  of  Hesse,  a nice  salmon-flesh  variety ; Madame  Rendatler, 
fine;  Souvenir de  8 Jiiin,  Rose  Rendatler,  and  Madame  Lefebvre.  In  the 
class  for  three  zonals,  a pretty  group  from  Mr.  F.  Butler  first. 

Dahlias  took  tho  lead  amongst  cut  flowers,  and  there  were  some  truly  fine 
stands.  The  awards  were,  in  the  class  for  twenty-four,  first,  Mr.  W.  Chater, 
of  Saffron  Walden  ; second,  Messrs.  "Wood  and  Ingram;  third,  Mr.  John 
Fryer,  of  Chatteris.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  first,  Mr.  Fryer ; second,  Mr. 
T.  Webb,  junr. ; third,  Mr.  Petfield.  The  last-named  exhibitor  put  up  a 
splendid  stand  of  twenty-four  dahlias,  which  through  some  accident  or  error 
obtained  no  place  at  all.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  as  a subsequent  look 
over  the  stands  sufficed  to  prove,  that  Mr.  Petfield  was  in  justice  a winner  ; 
but  the  merits  of  his  flowers  were  evidently  not  noticed  until  it  was  too  late. 
Such  occurrences  are  to  be  regretted,  but  it  appears  to  be  quite  impossible 
always  to  guard  against  them.  Asters  were  middling,  and,  as  a rule,  re- 
flexed flowers  were  alone  worthy  of  positions ; the  incurved  flowers  were, 
generally  speaking,  worn-out  and  dirty.  The  principal  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Chater,  Petfield,  Wellsford,  Webb.  R.  Headly,  W.  Chater,  W.  Q. 
Smith,  and  J.  Jones.  Gladioli  were  fine;  the  twelve  from  Mr.  Richard 
Headly  equal  to  any  we  have  seen  this  season.  Messrs.  Clarke,  Webb,  and 
Cross  also  competed,  and  presented  beautiful  groups  of  flowers.  Roses  were 
poor.  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  Lawrence,  J.  J.  Chater,  Qyles,  Webb, 
Wellsford,  Headly,  and  Fryer,  sent  the  best,  and  of  course  amorgst  so  many 
stands  there  were  many  good  flowers.  Considering  the  season,  the  roses  were 
perhaps  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  A grand  display  was  made  of 
cut  flowers  in  baskets  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Chater,  Messrs.  Hudson,  and  Mr. 
Jones.  The  first-named  of  these  three  put  up  a gorgeous  group,  consisting 


almost  ontirely  of  choice  subjects,  such  as  Tacsonia  Van  Volxomi,  I, ilium 
nurutum,  Bteplmnotis  florilmnda,  &e.  Tho  hardy  flowors  wore  scarcely  good; 
tho  best  baskets  of  thoso  came  from  Messrs.  Jones  and  Hudson;  Marigolds, 
Zinnias,  and  some  othor  less  important  flowers,  wore  shown  in  tolorublo 

plenty. 

Tho  host  basket  of  fruit  eumo  from  Mr.  F.  Butler ; it  contained  a pino,  some 
fine  grapes,  poaches,  plum*,  ncctarinos,  oranges,  &c.  Mr.  Richard  Headly 
hud  second  plaoo  with  a beautiful  basket  containing  some  fine  Muscat  and 
Hamburgh  grapes,  ripe  Noblesso  poaches,  plums,  &c.  Home  fine  grapos 
wero  shown,  comprising  Black  Hamburghs,  Muscat  of  Alexandra,  Muscat 
of  Lunel,  Muscat  Hamburghs,  &c.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  Mr.  W. 
Hurrell,  Mr.  Richard  Ileadly,  Mr.  F.  Butler,  and  Mrs.  Finch.  Pines  from 
Mr.  F.  Ifutlor  and  Mr.  1 loudly  wero  fino.  Melons  wero  not  good  in  any 
easo,  though  plentiful ; tho  principal  oxibitors  were  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Webb, 
and  Mr  Fisher.  Horo,  as  usual,  tho  green-fleshed  varieties  were  highest  in 
tho  scale.  Tho  best  twelve  peaches  came  from  Messrs.  Hudson ; thoy 
wero  fino  samples  of  Walburton  Admirable  in  perfect  condition  of  ripeness  ; 
second,  Mr.  Hurrell;  third,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith.  In  the  classes  for  sixes  and 
threos,  tho  oxhibitors  were  Messrs.  Fisher,  Hurrell,  Headly,  Wildcrspin,  and 
Clarke.  Nectarines  wero  also  fino  ; Messrs.  Hudson’s  Elrugo  grand  for  size, 
colour,  and  flavour ; othor  good  dishes  came  from  Mr.  F.  Butler,  Mr.  W. 
Hurrell.  Plums  were  fine ; Mr.  J.  J.  Chater  first  in  tho  class  for  purple, 
with  a fine  dish  of  Kirke’s,  and  again  first  in  the  class  for  yellow,  with 
Magnum  bonum ; Mr.  Lawrence  second  in  both  classes.  Greengages  from 
Mr.  J.  J.  Chater  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  fine.  Table  pears  were  plentiful  and 
fino,  especially  tho  examples  of  Bon  Chretien,  Bergamot,  and  Dunmore.  The 
principal  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Barrett,  Basham,  Chater,  neadey.  Apples 
wore  shown  by  Messrs.  Wilderspin,  Chater,  Giddins,  Barrett,  and  Fisher. 
Some  good  samples  of  celery,  salads,  onions,  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  GARDEN,  PHCENIX  PARK,  DUBLIN. 

Throwing  open  the  Botanic  Gardens,  at  Glasnevin,  to  the  working  man  on 
those  days  when  relaxation  from  his  weekly  toil  enables  him  to  enjoy  their 
beauties  was  a great  boon  ; a boon  largely  appreciated,  and  never,  we  believe, 
abused.  Allocating  a considerable  portion  of  our  noble  park  for  the  purpose 
of  “ The  People’s  Garden  ” is  another  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  for 
which  we  feel  largely  indebted  to  those  who  initiated  it.  We  have  been  to 
“ The  People’s  Garden  ” on  two  or  three  occasions  this  season,  and  it  was 
most  gratifying  on  each  to  witness  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  tlie  working 
classes,  and  the  large  amount  of  pleasure  they  seemed  to  derive  from  the 
examples  of  gardening,  as  a decorative  art,  which  the  grounds  afford. 

As  many  of  our  country  readers  may  not  have  seen,  and  some  may  not 
even  be  aware  there  is  such  a thing  at  all,  we  purpose  saying  a few  words 
to-day  on  the  subject  of  “ The  People’s  Garden”  in  the  Phoenix  Paik.  The 
portion  of  the  park  set  apart  for  it  is  well  selected,  being  conveniently  and 
advantageously  situated,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  comprises  an  area 
of  about  twenty-five  acres,  and  takes  in  that  portion  of  the  park  from  the  right 
of  the  principal  entrance  from  Parkgate  Street  to  the  road  leading  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  entrance  from  the  North  Circular  Road ; the 
wall  and  grounds  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  forming  the  other  boundary.  Its 
shape  is  thus  somewhat  triangular.  It  is  divided  by  a dell,  which  forms  a 
basin  for  the  small  lake  or  sheet  of  water,  communication  between  both  sides 
being  available  by  means  of  a small  bridge  that  spans  the  water  where  it  is 
narrow. 

The  larger  portion,  that  between  the  main  road  of  the  Park  and  the  sheet 
of  water,  is  what  may  be  called  the  dressed  ground,  and  comprises  a large 
expanse  of  verdant  turf,  a considerable  share  of  shrubbery,  intermixed  with 
flowering  plants,  not  a little  “bedding  out,”  a frame  ground  for  striking 
and  growing  geraniums  and  other  bedding  stuff,  and  a low  span-roof  house 
for  wintering  it.  This  house  is  about  fifty  feet  long,  and  is  heated  by  a small 
boiler  and  a four-inch  pipe  flow  and  return.  A very  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial Swiss  cottage  is  being  erected  beside  the  frame  ground  for  the 
manager,  Mr.  M’Hugh,  who  has  contrived,  even  during  the  present  year, 
with  his  resources  scarcely  yet  available,  not  only  to  have  his  grounds  in 
beautiful  condition,  but  wonderfully  gay.  During  the  early  spring  and 
summer  months  there  was  quite  a display  of  spring  bulbs  and  early-flowering 
annuals.  Since  June  their  place  has  been  taken  and  well  and  gaily  filled  by 
bedding  plants,  the  arrangement  of  which  we  shall  briefly  notice.  The  bed- 
ding runs  parallel  to,  and  only  a short  distance  inside,  the  railing  that 
separates  the  people’s  garden  from  the  main  road  of  the  Park,  and  is  con- 
tinued by  that  which  cuts  it  off  from  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  with  the  addition  of  some  very  large  irregular  beds  on  the  slope 
that  declines  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  first  bed  of  those  next  the  main  road 
is  a large  oblong.  It  is  arranged  thus  : next  the  grass  a row  of  blue  Lobelia, 
then  a belt  of  variegated  Alyssum,  a double  row  of  zonal  Geraniums,  then 
one  of  Perilla,  then  a row  of  Golden  Chain,  a double  row  of  Tom  Thumb 
Geraniums,  and  a row  of  variegated  Geranium  down  the  centre.  The  Perilla 
is  misplaced  here,  as  it  grows  too  high,  and  shuts  from  view  the  row  of 
Golden  Chain  inside  it.  A large  circular  bed  succeeds.  The  centre  a mass 
of'yellow  Calceolaria,  encircled  by  a ring  of  white  flowered  zonals,  then  one 
of  scarlet  do.,  succeeded  by  one  of  white  and  another  of  scarlet,  then  one  of 
mixed  single  Petunias,  and  next  them  the  pretty,  and  in  its  place  most  useful, 
Tagetes  signata,  all  finished  with  a belt  of  blue  Lobelia.  They  aDd  the 
Petunias  have  grown  quite  out  of  porportion,  and  spoil  what  would  otherwise 
be  an  effective  bed.  This  is  succeeded  by  another  oblong  bed,  corresponding 
in  size  with  the  first,  but  more  effective  in  arrangement.  The  centre  row  is 
yellow  Calceolaria,  then  Tagetes  with  scarlet  Geranium  on  either  side,  and 
these  framed  in  with  Perilla,  then  a row  each  of  Madame  Vaucher  and 
Christine  Geraniums,  the  variegated  Alyssum  and  blue  Lobelia  being  the 
finish.  The  bedding  is  here  interrupted  by  a group  of  Hollies,  Arbutus,  &c., 
dotted  over  the  grass.  After  which  we  meet  with  a large  and  effective  bed, 
in  botanical  language  somewhat  cordato-lanceolate  in  shape,  planted  in  patch- 
work  fashion,  with  various  coloured  geraniums,  &c.,  and  belted  with  blue 
Lobelia.  Then  we  have  a very  large  quatrefoil  bed,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  whole.  The  centre  is  composed  of  while  zonal  and  scarlet 
Geraniums,  with  a band  of  Christine  running  from  it  to  the  points  of  the 
four  indented  portions  of  the  figure,  the  foliations  being  filled  with  Gazania 
splendens,  about  the  finest  surfaces  of  it  we  have  seen,  the  whole  edged  with 
a broad  border  of  variegated  Mint.  There  appeared  to  be  a little  weakness 
about  the  centre.  We  would  rather  have  the  white-flowered  zonal  away; 
it  is  washy-looking.  With  the  centre  better  this  would  be  a most  telling  bed. 
To  this  succeeds  a large  bed  of  single  Stocks,  bordered  with  Petunia.  The 
Stock  is  run  to  seed  now,  and  the  whole  an  ugly  affair.  This  brings  us  to 
the  shrubbery  and  flower  border  next  the  road  leading  to  the  Zoological 
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Gardens.  In  front  of  this  border  thcro  is  a raised  cinquefoil  bed,  flanked  on 
either  side  with  oblong  pointed  beds  of  dwarf  Asters.  The  centre  bed  is 
filled  thus  : in  the  centre,  dark  Calceolaria,  circled  with  yellow  do  ; running 
from  this  to  the  indentations  of  the  figuro  are  fine  rows  of  Perilla ; two  of  the 
foliations  are  filled  with  scarlet  zonals,  two,  if  wo  remember  rightly,  with 
pink,  and  one  with  whito  do.  ; the  whole  finished  with  a broad  belt  of 
Lobrlia.  On  the  slope  descending  to  the  water  are  two  or  three  large  beds, 
one  of  them  filled  with  young  plants  of  C'doneaster,  and  the  other  with 
various  small  shrubs.  These  were,  about  this  time  last  year,  sown  over  their 
entire  surfaces,  the  one  with  Saponaria  and  tho  other  with  Nemophila.  both 
forming  very  striking  and  effective  sheets  of  floral  beauty  during  the  present 
year.  When  at  the  Garden  last  week,  these  beds  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  again  sowing  them  with  these  beautiful  and  effective  annuals.  Mr. 
MTIugh,  with  four  assistants,  keeps  the  wh  le  in  very  nice  order.  The  views 
from  the  grounds  are  very  fine  ; but  to  our  mind  the  most  charming  of  any 
is  to  see  hundreds  of  the  children  of  toil,  who,  but  for  this  boon,  would  have 
been  strangers  to  gardening  effects,  gazing  upon  them  with  mingled  pleasure 
and  astonishment.  We  have  no  doubt  but  the  people’s  garden  will  be  a 
powerful  agent  in  creating  and  promoting  a taste  for  gardening  and  its  pure 
enjoyments  among  nil  classes,  and  otherwise,  physically  and  morally,  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  humbler  denizens  of  our  metropolis.  We  can  well 
fancy  what  genuine  pleasure  our  friend,  Mr.  Wilkie,  must  feel  as  he  gazes 
now  and  then  on  the  daily  and  -Sunday  throngs  of  happy  faces  that  crowd 
the  spot  his  truly  kind  heart  and  benevolent  disposition  took  delight  in  beau- 
tifying for  them. — Irish  Farmer's  Gazette. 


ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  TROPtEOLUMS  AND  YELLOW 
CALCEOLARIAS  AS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

A few  collected  ideas  relating  to  bedding  plants  may  perhaps  aid  the 
efforts  of  our  horticultural  friends  to  improve  in  the  forthcoming  year  their 
out-door  displays  of  colour.  The  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  for  the  present 
season  has  not  yet  faded  so  far  as  to  prevent  us  from  noting  defects  or  other- 
wise in  our  past  arrangement.  So,  if  we  have  not  previously  embraced  the 
opportunity,  the  doing  so  at  the  present  time  will  enable  us  to  complete  our 
intended  plans  for  the  future.  Our  first  note  will  be  to  briefly  consider  the 
influence  soil  and  situation  have  in  the  production  of  flowers  and  growth 
of  plants  when  bedded  out.  Within  the  last  week  I had  an  occasion  to  visit 
a very  extensive  flower  garden  belonging  to  a private  establishment.  In  the 
course  of  my  survey,  I came  upon  two  beds  of  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  Tropceolum  compaction  coccinea.  They  were  planted  in  a direct 
line  within  a few  yards  of  each  other,  and  although  they  were  so  closely  allied, 
yet  the  effects  from  surrounding  influences  on  their  position  was  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  one  as  compared  with  the  other.  The  marked  difference 
was  that  bed  No.  1 had  abundance  of  flower  with  moderate  growth,  while 
bed  No.  2 produced  very  luxuriant  but  weak  growth,  with  very  little  bloom. 
So  opposite  in  character  were  they,  that  I had  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  were  one  and  the  same  variety,  till  my  friend  the  gardener  assured  me 
that  they  were  indeed  the  same.  To  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the 
defective  flowering  of  one  bed  as  compared  with  the  other?  Bed  No.  1 was 
fully  exposed  to  the  benefits  of  the  solar  rays  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
while  bed  No.  2 was  partially  screened  from  those  advantages  by  trees. 
Here  was  a lesson  to  be  derived — never  to  be  too  hasty  in  your  judgment  to 
condemn  the  flowering  qualities  of  any  plants  that  you  may  have  bedded  out 
without  first  taking  into  consideration  the  influence  of  surrounding  objects 
and  circumstances  on  vegetation.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  a gentle- 
man has  said  to  his  gardener,  “ My  neighbour  So  and  so  has  a certain  bed  of 
plants  (naming  them),  and  that  in  perfection,  while  our  bed  cuts  but  a miser- 
able figure  in  comparison.”  The  gardener  to  some  extent  is  then  blamed 
for  the  difference,  whereas,  on  inquiry,  it  would  be  found  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  one  hundred,  that  it  was  situation,  and  that  alone,  that  either  re- 
tarded or  promoted  the  blooming  qualities  of  the  plants.  Having  thus 
alluded  to  the  Trop®olum,  we  would  say  something  respecting  its  treat- 
ment, with  the  view  of  checking  undue  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  obtaining 
of  plenty  of  blooms.  This  species  of  plants  more  particularly  demands  our 
attention,  because  as  bedders  they  are  tractable,  showy,  and  require  but 
little  care  ; and  in  the  next  place  the  number  of  new  varieties  that  are  being 
annually  introduced  somewhat  confuses  the  cultivator  in  his  selection,  as 
there  is  a degree  of  sameness  among  many  of  them  in  their  colour  as  well 
as  habits ; in  fact,  you  can  hardly  judge  of  their  relative  merits  by  single 
plants,  it  is  only  as  you  see  them  cultivated  in  groups  or  lines  that  you  can 
decide  as  to  their  respective  fitness  for  flower-garden  decoration.  The  great 
value  of  the  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  George,  of  Stamford  Hill,  is  their  com- 
pactness of  habit ; nor  must  we  underrate  the  additional  advantage  of  their 
preserving  a healthy  foliage  till  the  close  of  their  blooming  season,  while 
some  of  our  older  bedding  varieties,  whose  growth  is  more  loose  and  strag- 
gling, too  often  show  a disposition  to  yield  decayed  foliage  long  before  tho 
flowering  season  has  terminated. 

The  best  means  of  obtaining  abundance  of  flower  with  moderate  growth, 
is  never  to  plant  them  in  light  rich  soil,  nor  to  give  them  too  much  water  at 
their  roots  during  their  growing  season,  and  in  whatever  spot  of  the  garden 
you  may  plant  them,  make  choice  of  that  which  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun’s 
influence. 

The  yellow  Calceolarias  and  their  varieties  next  claim  our  attention.  Within 
the  past  few  years  the  Calceolaria  as  a bedding  plant  has  been  very  uncertain 
as  to  its  existence.  After  they  have  been  planted  out  in  their  heds,  many 
have  been  the  blanks  created  here  and  there  in  tho  beds,  owing  to  their  sudden 
death  just  at  a period  when  wo  anticipated  a mass  of  bloom.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  numbers  have  despaired  of  ever  succeeding  with  them 
again ; this  has  led  to  several  kinds  of  plants  being  recommended  as  substi- 
tutes for  them.  Now,  to  bo  candid,  I must  say  that  not  a plant  that  I have 
seen  adopted  has  even  npproached,  much  more  equalled,  tho  Calceolaria  for 
brilliancy  and  constant  effect,  independently  of  its  use  for  cutting  from  for 
bouquets.  The  first  plant  that  I remember  to  bo  recommended  was 
Gazania  splcndcns.  This  makes  a very  brilliant  bed  during  the  day,  yet 
it  is  a blank  towards  evening,  owing  to  the  flower  closing  when  tho  sun  goes 
down. 

The  pretty  Marigold,  Tagetes  signata  ptunila,  has  been  highly  lauded  in  tho 
seed  catalogues  as  being  every  way  on  a pnr  with  the  Calceolaria  for  effect; 
but  its  flowers  are  perfectly  insignificant  in  comparison,  and,  besides,  tho 
odour  of  tho  foliage  is  anything  but  pleasant,  so  that  it  is  not  adapted  for 
bouquets.  As  the  season  has  now  arrived  for  commencing  tho  propagation  of 
the  Calceolaria  in  earnest,  a few  words  on  the  best  method  to  bo  adopted  may 
bo  acceptable.  Our  object  must  be  to  check  the  almost  universal  evil  com- 
p 'mod  of,  and  thus  go  on  increasing  instead  of  lessening  their  number  for 
noxt  year. 


r will,  then,  just  simply  describe  my  practice  and  success  this  year,  without 
any  preface  beyond  stating  that  the  means  adopted  by  me  have  been 
repeatedly  advised  in  these  columns  by  our  worthy  Editor.  Before  planting 
out,  tho  plants  should  bo  subject  to  repeated  fumigation  of  tobacco,  so  that 
not  a green-fly  is  allowed  to  nestle  among  them.  Having  then  arranged  ny 
plants  in  their  pots  on  the  beds  at  the  respective  distances  I required  pre- 
vious to  planting,  I have  placed  beside  me  a box-barrow  full  of  good  decayed 
manure  ; then  with  a small  spade,  about  six  inches  in  width,  I make  the 
holes,  filling  up  tho  same  with  the  rotten  manure  ; into  this  the  plants  are 
insci  tod  and  as  a proof  of  the  value  of  the  practice,  I will  refer  to  two  beds 
of  Aurea  floribunda,  containing  nearly  a hundred  plants  each,  which  were 
planted  by  me  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Not  one  plant  has  failed,  and  for 
abundance  of  flower  and  general  health  they  have  been  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  seen  them.  Not  a red-spider  has  fixed  its  abode  among  the  foliage, 
an  insect  to  which  this  variety  is  very  subject  in  very  dry  and  hot  weather. 
In  whatever  part  of  the  garden  they  are  planted,  there  the  manure  has  been 
used  with  equal  success,  excepting  to  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  which 
does  not  require  it,  as  it  is  seldom  a plant  of  this  beautiful  variety  fails.  I 
really  cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  more  generally  cultivated.  I have 
two  large  beds  of  it  in  flower  at  the  present  time,  surrounded  by  the  dwarf 
blue  Ageratum,  and  tho  effect  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  For  cut  flowers,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  their  stalks,  they  are  invaluable. 

Jno.  F.  McElroy. 


THE  NEW  HARDY  CLEMATISES. 

W e have  long  known,  and  ere  this  spoken,  of  the  great  merit  of  some  new 
hybrids  and  varieties  of  Clematis  recently  raised,  but  we  had  no  sufficient 
idea  of  their  capabilities  till  we  visited  the  nurseries  of  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
Jackman,  of  Woking,  in  the  early  part  of  this  month.  The  Clematis  is  a 
well-known  genus,  often  very  pretty,  from  exhibiting  a multitude  of  small 
flowers,  like  C.  campaniliflora ; often  showy,  from  a profusion  of  handsome 
ones,  like  C.  montana ; and  frequently  rampant,  like  the  common  Traveller’s 
•Toy ; but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  become  magnificent,  or  rather  that  its 
magnificence  has  been  rendered  available  for  flower-garden  ornamentation 
and.  general  use.  There  has  long  been  a splendid  species  of  Clematis 
(lanuginosa)  in  cultivation,  with  flowers  of  noble  proportions,  often  six, 
seven,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This,  though  finer  as  regards  its  size 
than  any.  of  the  new  ones,  and  having  in  addition  to  the  normal  blue  form 
two  exquisite  snowy  white  varieties,  was  generally  so  slow  to  produce 
flowers,  and  leaves  too,  that  it  remained  almost  an  unused  plant.  Hardy 
enough  to  do  some  good  in  nice  positions,  it  was  almost  useless  for  general 
open-air  culture.  But,  fortunately,  Mr.  Jackman  succeeded  in  crossing  a 
very  hardy  free-growing  species  with  this  lanuginosa,  and  the  result  is  a 
breed  with  the  vigour  of  a common  Clematis  and  the  large  and  splendid 
flowers  of  the  lanuginosa.  But  the  colour  was  also  changed  : rich  purplish 
and  plum  hues  were  imparted  to  the  pale  lavender-blue  or  white  of  lanuginosa, 
and  some  of  the  richest  hues  of  purple  to  be  found  in  any  flowers  are  now 
displayed  by  the  varieties  of  this  race,  while  one  or  two  of  the  now  kinds  are 
of  a fine  soft  blue  or  mauve,  with  stiff  petals  and  handsome  form.  Not  only 
are  they  distinguished  by  immense  size  and  the  richest  colour,  but  their  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  is  something  quite  remarkable.  Imagine  a mass  of  foliage  five 
feet  high,  supported  on  stakes,  bearing  flowers  nearly  as  large  as  tea-saucers, 
and  so  profuse  that  their  leaves  are  quite  obscured.  We  have  seen  the 
plants  shown  in  pots  and  in  a cut  state,  but  had  no  idea  of  their  profuse  way 
of  blooming,  and  consequently  of  their  great  value,  till  we  saw  them  at 
home,  growing  in  various  positions  in  the  open  air,  and  flourishing  there  as 
freely  as  British  weeds  could  do.  They  were  arranged  in  various  positions — 
planted  in  beds  and  pegged  low  down,  like  verbenas  or  ordinary  bedding 
plants,  or  supported  on  stakes,  up  which  they  grew  to  a height  of  five  feet 
or  thereabouts,  and  then  fell  down  in  wreaths  of  the  richest  purple.  How- 
ever, few  can  have  an  idea  of  their  beauty  till  they  see  them  well  grown. 
Wo  believe  them  to  be  the  noblest  hardy  hybrids  that  have  been  introduced 
for  many  years,  and  likely  to  effect  much  for  the  flower-garden,  pleasure- 
ground,  or  rockwork.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  they  are,  of  course,  a great 
help  in  saving  us  from  the  perpetual  expense  for  protection  so  much  needed 
now.  In  fact,  so  satisfactory  are  they,  that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  settle 
1 bout  them  is  their  position,  and  how  they  may  be  used  most  gracefully. 
Firstly,  they  will  be  of  the  highest  value  as  purple  bedding  plants — our 
present  colours  in  this  way  being  poor  indeed  compared  to  these.  They  may 
be  used  effectively  at  about  the  same  height,  or  a little  higher,  than  the 
verbena  ; and  near  the  earth,  well  pegged  down  in  this  way,  they  are  less 
exposed  to  danger  from  storms,  and  enjoy  a greater  degree  of  heat.  Even- 
tually a beautiful  harmony  may  be  presented  by  beds  planted  with  them,  if 
tho  various  shades  of  purple,  plum-colour,  &c.,  are  associated  in  lines  or 
circles  ; but  it  is  needless  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  they  will  be  found  effective  and  beautiful  when  associated  with  other 
good  things.  To  pass  from  their  use  as  bedding  plants,  we  have  next  to 
consider  them  as  the  noblest  obtainable  ornaments  for  low  walls,  trellises, 
&c.  To  such  they  must,  of  course,  be  nailed  . tied  ; and,  once  firmly  fixed, 
if  allowed  to  fall  down  in  rich  masses  so  much  the  better.  We,  however, 
consider  that  the  most  simplo  and  grand  use  of  all  to  make  of  them  would  bo 
to  plant  them  on  large  rockwork,  giving  them  a good  depth  of  rich,  light, 
and  sandy  earth,  and  allowing  their  shoots  to  fall  over  tho  face  of  tho  larger 
rocks  without  training,  pruning,  or  any  other  attention  whatever.  Of 
course,  almost  tho  same  words  will  apply  to  rustic  banks,  &c.,  with  a warm 
exposure.  For  drooping  over  the  margin  of  those  raised  hods  with  edgings 
of  wood  or  stones,  they  will  look  superb. 

As  to  soil,  it  is  important  to  note  that  they  do  best  of  all  in  a very  sandy 
light  ono.  They  will  not  refuse  to  grow  freely  in  any  good  soil,  not  too  stift  ; 
hut  wo  have  always  observed  them  do  famously  in  very  sandy  loam,  and  in 
any  case  in  light  stuff — deep  as  you  liko,  however.  Mulching  tho  ground — 
or,  in  other  words,  covoring  it  with  an  inch  or  two  of  loose,  halt-rotten 
manure  during  the  summer — they  liko  very  much.  It  koops  the  ground 
open  and  agroeably  moist  to  the  very  surface.  As  to  pruning,  it  is  simply 
managed  by  cutting  tho  plants  back  to  within  four  or  five  inches  ot  tho 
ground  in  early  spring — that  is,  if  they  are  used  for  bedding,  or  in  any  way 
in  which  they  may  spread  out  low  upon  tho  ground.  But  when  wo  wish  to 
covor  walls,  &c.,  with  thorn,  tho  case  is  altered,  and  the  stems  maj  I"1 
allowed  to  go  as  high  as  they  like,  merely  cutting  them  back  and  thinning 
them  out  a little.  In  banks,  rockwork,  &o.,  they  might  with  advantage  be  lelt 
‘‘to  nature,”  no  pruning,  no  attention  being  required  after  the  first  planting 
in  good  free  soil.  The  host  of  the  class  of  Clemat  ises  of  which  wo  speak,  and 
it  must  not  bo  confounded  with  any  others,  are  C.  Jaokmonni  and  rubro- 
violacea.  Both  these  kinds  aro  now  cheap.  Hut  since  their  appearance 
many  new  kinds  linvo  boon  raised,  of  which  tho  best  aro  rubella,  Prince  ot 
Wnl»s,  Lady  Bovil,  Thomas  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Bateman.  The  Hetrl 
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CONCERNING  FRENCH  RAISERS  OF  ROSES. 

A few  facts  about  raisers  of  our  pot  flower  may  bo  useful 
just  at  this  time,  when  our  neighbours  on  the  other  si<lo  of 
tho  Channel  are  furbishing  up  their  most  florid  adjectives  for 
descriptions  of  their — for  tho  most  part — no-called  now  roses. 
These  descriptions,  in  which  the  elegant  tints  of  the  rose  aro 
variously  compared  to  the  aurora,  to  jasper,  to  tender  flesh, 
&c.,  &c.,  aro  snares  and  gins  to  the  unwary;  for  as 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  our  Editor,  and  other  practical  rosarians 
have  most  truly  urged,  not  one  in  fivo  of  our  French  friends’ 
now-  rosos  aro  worth  propagating. 

Perhaps  evon  Horatius  Flaccus,  that  anciont  intimate  of 
our  Editor,  wTas  himsolf  taken  in  some  1,900  years  ago  by  a 
wily  Asiatic  catalogue  maker.  Liston  to  him — 

Fersicos  odi,  puer,  aparatus, 

Mitte  sedan',  rosa  quo  locorum 
Sora  morctur. 


Carra.  xxxviii.  lib.  i. 


Translated, 


These  gorgeous  worded  catalogues  I hate ; 

Theso  Persian  rosos  will  not  vegetate : 

You  rascal,  cut  your  stick — no ! wait ! — 

Cut  me  a really  good  rose  that  blooms  late. 

As  therefore  the  sublimity  of  description  of  new  roses  is  no 
adequate  test  of  the  rose’s  worth,  we  must  find  some  other 
test.  Probably  the  best  test  is  the  results  of  past  years,  as 
compared  with  the  promises  in  tho  catalogues.  Hence  it  will 
be  found,  after  much  trouble  and  painful  analysis  by  the 
anxious  inquirer,  that  there  is  just  one  Frenchman  out  of 
twenty-four,  or  thereabout,  from  whom  we  may  confidently 
expect  good  new  roses.  Let  his  name  be  printed  in  large  and 
lovely  type — 

$$hmsmtr  ^strlmme. 

This  gentleman  is  quite  the  senior  wrangler  in  rose  raising. 

Next  to  him  in  order  of  priority  come  Guillot  ( pere ), 
Jamain  (sends  out  very  few  and  very  good),  Guillot  (fils), 
Marest,  Granger,  Charles  Yerdier,  Leveque,  Portemer,  and 
Pernet.  I should  like  to  have  included  Eugene  Yerdier  and 
Margottin ; but  I fear  that  the  latter  lives  too  much  on  the 
fame  of  Jules  Margottin,  and  the  former  occupies  so  anomalous 
a position  that  he  ought  to  be  made  sensible  of  it.  His 
custom  is  to  send  out  yearly  some  eight  or  nine  so-called 
varieties,  of  which  at  the  most  three  or  four  are  good,  and 
occasionally  extra  good,  while  the  rest  are  bad,  really  too  bad. 
And  yet  this  raiser  is  a most  thorough  rosarian,  and  well 
knows  the  worth  of  such  roses  as  satisfy  the  mind  of  us  simple 
English  folk,  whose  very  nature  it  is  to  be  taken  in  by  such 
enticing  catalogues  as  his.  Now,  will  he  be  satisfied  with  a 
reasonable  offer.  It  is  this : If  he  will  yearly  send  out  only 
such  roses  as  he  knows  are  good,  without  that  unhappy 
addendum  of  hollow-eyed  unsubstantial  ghosts  of  roses,  I will 
undertake  to  place  him  in  this  list  next  to  M.  Guillot  (pere), 
and  reform  my  opinion. 

Next  to  M.  Eugene  Yerdier,  as  he  now  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  my  list,  come  the  profanum  vulgus  of  rose-growers,  perfect 
pyrotechnical  artists  in  catalogue  making;  but  taking  the  test- 
percentage  of  their  productions,  I find  that  not  more  than  one- 
tenth,  taken  collectively,  is  good  enough  to  be  retained  in  the 
lists.  These  stand  as  follows  in  order  of  merit : Liabaud, 
Gonod,  Fontaine,  Ducher,  Oger,  Damaizin,  Gautreau,  Touvais, 
Trouillard  (foreman  of  Leroy  d’ Angers),  Moreau  et  Robert, 
and  Souppert  et  Notting. 

Besides  all  the  foregoing,  there  are  Lecompte,  Baumann, 
and  Cechet,  of  whom  I know  nothing  beyond  this,  that  they 
have  respectively  raised  Marechal  Vaillant,  Marie  Baumann,  and 
Comtesse  de  Jaucourt,  very  first-class  roses ; so  that  if  I hear 
that  they  are  at  all  likely  to  send  out  other  roses,  I should 
like  to  try  them.  Yiator. 


The  Beech. — Tbe  beech  ( Fagus  sylvatica ),  if  it  be  not  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  British  trees,  certainly  rivals  the  oak  itself  in  size  and  majesict 
beauty  ; a grove  of  stately  well-grown  beeches  on  chalky  loam  is  at  once 
graceful  and  grand  ; the  effect  on  the  spectator  is  thoroughly  awe-aspiring  ; 
the  massive,  smooth,  upright  fasciculated  trunks,  and  the  far-spreading  groin- 
like hranches  call  to  mind  some  huge  cathedral  nave ; the  trunks  arc  pier- 
like, massive,  bossed,  and  channelled ; the  branches  like  arches  interlacing, 
curving,  and  entangling ; and  the  roots,  moulded,  curved,  grotesque,  and 
snaky,  help  to  complete  a scene  of  the  most  impressive  character.  The  body 
of  the  tree  is  frequently  stained  of  a vivid  grass-green,  produced  by  the 
growth  ot  a parasitic  lichen,  the  beauty  of  which  is  enhanced  on  a summer’s 
day  by  the  bands  of  pure  gold  projected  on  the  limbs  where  the  struggling 
sunbeams  find  a temporary  passage  through  the  dense  umbrage  above.  The 
value  of  the  wood  for  building  purposes  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  beauty 
ot  the  tree  ; for  whether  in  a living  state  and  full  of  sap,  felled  for  use,  or 
dried  and  made  up  into  furniture,  beech-wood  is  invariably  riddled  hy  a 
parasitic  worm  ; this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  .wood  is  seldom 
or  never  used  for  floors  and  roofs— Builder. 


REPORT  ON  TRIAL  CULTURE  OF  LETTUCES  AT 
STOKE  NEWINGTON,  18(17. 

Having  determined  to  investigate  a few  points  of  some  interest  in  respect 
of  the  distinctions  of  character  amongst  certain  varieties  of  lettuces,  I applied 
to  Mossrs.  Barr  and  Sugdon  in  the  early  part  of  the  presont  year  to  supply 
mo  with  the  purest  possible  samples  of  seeds  of  tho  kinds  intended  to  be  grown 
for  comparison.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugdon  kindly  engaged  to  obtain  pure 
samples  of  tho  kinds  required,  and  while  so  ongaged  secured  for  me  several 
other  kinds  ; so  that  in  the  end,  instead  of  receiving  seeds  of  about  a score 
varieties,  thoy  sont  a collection  of  no  loss  than  eighty ! Considering  that 
a largo  proportion  of  theso  must  bo  nearly  alike  or  absolutely  identical,  and 
finding  increasing  interest  in  the  subject,  a selection  was  ultimately  made  of 
sixty-five  sorts,  and  thoso  were  sown  for  summer  culture,  tbe  remaining  fifteen 
varieties  being  set  asido  for  autumn  sowing,  to  test  their  several  values  as 
winter  lettuces.  The  cold  wet  spring  of  1867  was  peculiarly  unfavourable 
to  an  ontorpriso  of  this  kind,  and,  therefore,  after  waiting  some  time  for 
suitable  weather  for  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  sow  thorn  under  glass.  Onoof  tho  borders  of  the  Paxtonian  house 
in  tho  experimental  garden,  on  which  mushrooms  had  been  grown  during 
winter,  was  covered  with  a few  inches  of  fresh  friable  loam,  and  on  the  15th 
of  April  the  seeds  were  sown  in  drills  across  the  bed  very  close  together.  In 
tho  mean  time  a bed  in  tho  trial-ground  was  prepared  by  deep  digging  and 
liberal  manuring,  both  with  good  stable-manure  and  a top-dressing  of  wood- 
ashes.  As  soon  as  large  enough,  tho  whole  collection  was  planted  out  in 
row3  averaging  a foot  apart,  but  a breadth  of  two  feet  was  allowed  between 
the  rows  of  the  strongest-growing  varieties,  such  as  Bath  Cos,  and  less 
than  one  foot  between  some  of  the  diminutive  kinds.  One  row  each  of  all 
the  varieties  was  thus  secured  in  a bed  sixty  six  feet  long,  and  the  growth 
from  first  to  last  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  in  fact,  a finer  lot  of  lettuces  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  district  before  even  by  the  “ oldest  inhabitant.”  None 
of  tho  samples  were  tied,  and  only  a few  were  bleached  by  other  methods. 
The  rule  followed  was  to  thin  them  out  as  much  as  needful  to  allow  of  perfect 
development,  but  otherwise  to  leave  them  to  grow  in  their  own  way,  to  allow 
of  a fair  study  of  their  several  characters.  I made  an  inspection  every  three 
or  four  days  from  the  time  they  were  growing  freely  until  they  were  in 
great  part  run  to  seed,  and  the  following  notes  are  transcribed  from  the  book 
in  which  the  entries  of  observations  were  made  from  time  to  time. 

Lettuces  may  be  primarily  divided  into  two  classes.: — 1.  Cabbage  Let- 
tuces. 2.  Cos  Lettuces.  The  varieties  in  the  first  section  are  more  or  less 
round-headed  and  spreading,  and  in  flavour  less  sweet  and  succulent  than 
the  Cos  varieties,  though  many  of  them  are  notable  for  a delicate  nutty  or 
buttery  flavour,  and  all  of  them  are  good  for  mixed  salads.  The  varieties  in 
the  second  section  are  usually  upright  or  oblong,  and  when  well  blanched, 
either  by  tying  or  by  their  naturally  close  growth,  are  generally  elegant  in 
appearance,  and  of  a welcome,  crisp,  and  sweetish  flavour.  There  are  some 
very  badly-flavoured  varieties  to  be  found  in  this  class,  hut  as  a rule  they  are 
the  hest  lettuces  to  eat  without  dressing  pur  et  simple  ; whereas  the  drier  and 
more  nutty  flavoured  cabbage  varieties  are  better  adapted  for  dressing,  and 
especially  for  mixed  salads.  These  two  classes  may  be  again  subdivided  in  order 
to  separate  the  coloured  varieties  from  the  green,  and  again  they  may  be  sub- 
divided in  order  to  present  to  the  cultivator  groups  of  varieties  adapted  for 
particular  purposes,  some  being  well  suited  by  their  hardiness  for  autumn 
sowing ; others,  hy  theirjeapability  of  enduring  heat  without  hastening  into 
flower,  being  well  suited  for  sowing  in  spring  to  afford  supplies  during  tbe 
hottest  period  of  the  summer.  We  shall  endeavour  to  direct  attention  to  all 
these  several  points,  intending  first  to  describe  the  varieties. 

Cabbage  Lettuces  (seed  sown  April  15). 

Berlin  White. — A green  variety;  leaves  very  broad,  wavy,  and  spread- 
ing; growth  medium,  quite  compact,  forming  a round,  rather  loose  heart. 
Fit  for  use  June  27th,  and  continued  good  till  July  20th,  at  which  date  it 
began  to  run  for  flower.  This  is  a tender,  mild,  buttery  lettuce,  of  first-rate 
quality  and  elegant  appearance. 

Batavian  White. — A green  variety  of  robust  habit ; leaves  broad,  waved, 
curled,  and  wrinkled,  slightly  tinged  with  red  at  the  edges.  In  growth  very 
spreading,  and  covering  too  much  ground.  Beady  for  use  July  15th,  and 
lasting  a fortnight.  Tender,  nutty,  and  agreeable.  A second-rate  lettuce. 

Berlin  King’s  Head. — A green  variety,  of  spreading  habit  and  medium 
growth  ; the  leaves  slightly  waved,  of  a light  green  colour.  Beady  for  use 
June  27th,  and  lasting  ten  or  twelve  days.  This  is  a dry-textured,  nutty 
lettuce,  well  adapted  for  the  salad  bowl,  but  not  sufficiently  succulent  to 
make  a grateful  dish  without  dressing. 

Bigotte. — A red  variety  ; leaves  roundish,  waved,  and  wrinkled,  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  smooth  ; the  bases  of  the  leaves  a bright  green  colour,  the 
upper  half  bright  reddish  bronze,  shading  to  rose.  This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  coloured  lettuces,  and  might  be  allowed  a place  in  the  flower 
garden.  It  is  comparatively  valueless  for  the  table,  being  tough  and  taste- 
less, but  it  is  extremely  beautiful  when  cut  through,  and  may  occasionally  be 
valued  for  garnishing.  Beady  for  use  June  25th,  and  lasting  about  ten  days. 
It  differs  from  Blood-red  Dark  chiefly  in  a prevailing  rosy  tint,  but  other- 
wise is  almost  identical  with  it.  A third-rate  variety. 

Blood-red  Dark. — A red  variety ; leaves  roundish,  waved,  and  wrinkled  ; 
grass-green  at  the  base,  thence  shading  to  bronze  and  brownish  red.  Beady 
for  use  July  5th,  and  lasting  only  eight  or  nine  days.  It  is  tough  and  taste- 
less, fit  only  for  the  bowl  or  for  garnishing.  A third-rate  variety. 

Batavian  Brown. — A brown  variety,  intermediate  between  cabbage  and 
Cos.  Leaves  large,  oblong,  curled  and  wrinkled ; deeply  pitted,  so  as  to 
appear  warty  on  tho  inner  side ; dull  green,  with  tinge  of  brownish  bronze 
at  the  edges.  Growth  large  and  loose ; does  not  require  tying  ; forms  a large 
loose  heart,  which  is  juicy,  mild,  crisp,  and  slightly  sweet.  Beady  July  6, 
and  lasting  fifteen  days.  A good  lettuce,  but  covers  too  much  ground.  A 
second-rate  variety. 

Brown  Geneva. — A brown  variety.  Leaves  large,  round,  curled,  and 
waved ; light  green,  with  decided  tinge  of  brownish  bronze,  by  which 
chiefly  it  is  to  he  distinguished  from  Green  Cabbage,  Coquille,  and  many 
others.  Beady  for  use  June  24th,  and  continued  good  till  July  20th.  A 
tender,  juicy,  almostgtasteless]  lettuce, "ideserving^to  rank  only  as  third-rate 
in  quality. 

Blood-Bed. — A red  variety.  In  leaf,  growth,  and  general  character, 
resembling  Blood-red  Dark  and  Bigotte,  but  darker  in  colour  than  either 
of  them,  and  a neaterg  grower.  It  is  the  best  of  this  series,  being  mild, 
buttery,  and  nutty  in  flavour.  Fit  for  use  July  5th,  and  lasting  good  about 
ten  days.  A second-rate  variety. 
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Bkunzul  Early. — A green  variety.  In  general  character  closely  resem- 
bling George’s  Early,  Berlin  White,  Small  Cutting,  and  Prince’s  Head ; 
but  the  two  ast-named  are  of  smaller  growth.  It  is,  however,  a distine' 
variety,  having  a neat  compact  appearance;  the  leaves  broad,  waved,  and 
yellowish  green.  It  forms  a rather  loose  heart,  which  is  tender,  buttery 
and  nutty.  Ready  June  27th,  and  lasting  twenty  days.  A good  second-rate 
variety. 

Coquille. — A spotted  variety  of  medium  size  and  spreading  habit ; the 
leaves  curled  and  waved,  light  green,  with  a few  brown  blotches.  This 


eating  undressed.  Ready  for  use  July  1st,  and  lasting  twenty  days.  In  other 
parts  of  the  ground  were  samples  of  Drumhead  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
of  Reading,  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  ofHigh  Hnlbom,  Messrs.  Wheeler’ 
of  Gloucester,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Simons,  of  Glasgow,  Messrs.  Drummond' 
Bros.,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Messrs.  Stuart  a' d Mein,  of  Kelso.  Minute 
differences  of  character  were  traceable  amongst  these,  a proof  that  the  stocks 
were  from  different  sources ; but  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  any  differences 
of  value,  they  wore  all  good  and  true,  and  none  of  them  surpassed  the  sample 
from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden.  A first-rate  variety,  wbich^may  be  obtained 


GREY  PARIS  COS. 


variety  forms  a compact  heart,  which  is  mild,  buttery,  nutty,  and  sometimes 
slightly  bitter.  Ready  June  30th,  and  lasting  ten  days.  A good  second- 
rate  variety. 

Crisp  Small  Early. — A green  variety  like  Drumhead,  forming  very 
little  heart,  but  being  nearly  all  eatable,  even  to  the  outside  leaves.  It  is 
mild,  buttery,  and  juicy,  and  is  improved  by  being  blanched  ; for  this  pur- 
pose it  should  be  covered  for  a few  days.  Ready  June  24th,  and  quite  past 
in  twelve  days.  A serviceable  second-rate  variety. 

Crisp  German. — A green  variety  of  robust  habit  spreading  in  a round  flat 


tuft,  thelleaves  broad,  wavi  d,  curled,  wrinkled,  and  pitted,  bright  light  green  ; 
exceedingly  pretty.  It  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  in  the  class  of  which  Drum- 
head may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  but  is  more  spreading  in  growth  and  more 
curly  than  Drumhead.  Ready  for  use  July  1st,  and  continuing  good  about 
fifteen  days.  It  is  mild,  very  buttery,  and  nutty  in  flavour,  and  may  bo  con- 
sidered in  every  respect  first-rate. 

Drumhead.  A green  variety;  leaves  broad  or  oval,  deeply  wrinkled, 
pale  cheerful  green,  rather  upright  ingrowth,  and  forms  a large  loose  heart, 
whieli  is  ulways  crisp,  sweet,  succulent,  and  equally  good  forttiio  bowl  or  for 


in  perfect  condition  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  November,  and 
even  till  after  Christmas  in  extra  mild  seasons.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  sowing  early  in  a gentle  heat,  and  planting  out  when  the  season  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  allow  of  it,  and  continuing  to  sow  successional  rows  in 
the  open  ground  until  the  middle  of  July. 

Early  White  Spring. — A green  variety  of  minute  growth,  very  much 
curled  and  wrinkled,  compact,  bright  yellowish  green.  It  forms  a firm  dense 
heart,  which  becomes  perfectly  blanched,  is  dry,  bready  and  almost  tasteless ; 
hence  is  best  a lapted  for  the  bowl,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  best  salad  lettuces 


SILESIA. 

known,  and  well  adapted  for  frame  culture.  Ready  June  20th,  and  lasting 
twonty  days.  A first-rato  variety  for  suluds,  and  well  adaptodjjfor  supplying 
tho  market  early  in  the  spring. 

Early  Simpson. — A green  variety  of  the  Drumhead  section,  most  nearly 
resembling  tho  crisp  German.  Tho  leaves  are  ovule  or  roundish,  slightly 
wavod  tuul  very  much  wrinkled,  slightly  notched  and  crisped  on  tho  edges, 
tho  colour  bright  yellowish  green.  It  forms  u small  loose  heart,  which  is 
mild,  buttery,  and  nutty  in  flavour,  itoudy  July  2nd,  and  lasting  ton  days. 
Second-rate. 
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Empbrok’s  IThat>. — A green  variety  of  medium  growth,  spreading;  tho 
loaves  much  ourled  and  waved  ; light  green  overspread  with  dull  brown, 
ohnnging  to  red  at  edges.  Quite  distinct  in  character;  forms  a compact 
heart,  which  is  dry,  scarcely  tender,  and  tasteless.  Worthless. 

Early  Silesian.  A green  variety  of  spreading  habit,  forming  a round 
Hat  tuft;  tho  leaves  broad,  much  curled,  and  pitted;  bright  light  green,  ex- 
tremely elegant.  It  forms  a loose  heart,  and  tho  outer  leaves  are  noarly  as 
good  as  those  within,  so  that  if  used  at  all,  it  is  nearly  all  fit  for  uso.  This  is 
a dry,  tough,  and  almost  tasteless  lettuce,  wood  for  tho  bowl,  but  unfit  for 
any  other  purpose.  Ready  July  10th,  and  lusting  fourtoon  days.  A third- 
rato  variety. 

Endive-leaved  (No.  1). — A green  varioty,  very  distinct  and  elegant ; the 
leaves  deeply  lobed,  waved,  curled,  and  crisped  like  endive.  Ready  for  uso 
Juno  17th,  but  uoeding  to  be  carefully  blanched  for  a fow  days,  after  which 
they  quickly  rot.  The  flavour  is  mildly  bittor,  tho  texturo  rather  tough. 
The  only  uso  possible  for  this  variety  is  as  an  ingredient  in  a salad,  and  for 
that  purpose  there  nro  many  other  variotios  far  bettor.  Tho  plants  loft  to 
finish  their  growth  formed  pretty  pyramids  of  bright  green  crisped  loafage 
as  elegant  ss  ferns,  and  quite  worthy  of  a placo  in  tho  flower  bordor. 
Excopt  for  garnishing,  and  to  servo  as  a substitute  for  endivo,  this  variety  is 
of  no  value. 

Endive-leaved  (No  2). — A green  varioty,  differing  slightly  from  tho  fore- 
going, but  like  it  needing  to  bo  blanched,  and  then  having  the  flavour  and 
texture  of  endivo.  It  is  of  a palo  green  colour,  extremely  beautiful,  and  might 
be  useful  in  tho  flower  border  as  well  as  for  garnishing. 

George's  Early. — Tho  same  as  Small  Cutting. 


forms  a looso  heart,  which  is  dry,  buttery,  and  slightly  nutty  in  flavour. 
Roady  July  1st,  and  lasting  ton  days.  A good  second-rate  variety,  closely 
ronombling  Stonehoad,  Switzerland,  and  several  others. 

Neapolitan. — A green  variety,  and  the  typo  of  a most  excellent  class.  It 
is  of  medium  growth,  but  if  required  may  bo  grown  to  a groat  size.  Tho 
loaves  are  broad,  much  curled  and  wrinkled,  und  tho  edges  frilled  ; colour  dull 
grass-green.  It  forms  a good  but  loose  heart,  which  is  juicy  and  sweet,  and 
fit  for  any  purpose.  Ready  Juno  27th,  and  lusting  fifteen  days.  An  elegant 
first-class  lettuce,  the  only  fault  of  whichlis_that  it  covers  rather  too  much 
ground. 

Normandy, — A green  variety  of  spreading  habit,  growing  closo  to  tho 
ground,  and  covering  a considerable  space  ; 1 110  leaves  are  waved  and  wrinkled, 
with  smooth  edges,  grass-green.  Forms  a looso  heart,  which  is  mild,  buttery, 
and  slightly  nutty  in  flavour.  Heady  July  4th,  and  lasting  about  twenty 
days.  This  is  an  ugly  and  rather  coarse  variety,  which  we  must  class  as 
sooond-rate,  but  in  doing  so  wo  are  bound  to  call  attention  to  its  long-lasting 
properties. 

Imperial. — A green  varioty  and  ono  of  the  oldest  in  cultivation.  It  is 
distinct  in  growth,  large,  spreading,  tho  leaves  very  broad  and  roundish,  palo 
grass-green.  Forms  a largo  looso  heart,  which  is  coarse  and  tasteless. 
Ready  July  16th,  and  lasting  twelve  days.  A third-rate  or  quite  useless 
variety. 

Royal  White  Summer. — A green  variety  of  medium  size,  and  spreading 
habit ; tho  leaves  are  roundish,  deeply  waved,  and  slightly  wrinkled,  palo 
green.  Forms  a loose  heart  which  is  not  tender,  but  juicy,  buttery,  and 
nutty.  Ready  Juno  30th,  and  lasting  twenty  days.  A second-rate  varioty 


Larg  Brown  Best. — A brown  variety,  differing  from  'Brown  Geneva 
only  in  a degree  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  considering  it  a good  stock 
of  that  variety. 

Large  Green. — A green  variety,  of  larger  growth  than  the  Coquille, 
which  it  resembles  in  general  character,  but  is  coarser,  and  covers  too  much 
ground.  It  is,  however,  a good  second-rate  variety. 

Large  Versailles. — A green  variety,  bearing  a near  resemblance  to  the 
Early  Silesian.  It  is  of  spreading  habit,  the  leaves  much  waved  and 
wrinkled,  but  the  edges  are  smooth,  pale  grass-green,  forming  a loose  heart, 
which  is  mild  and  buttery,  but  almost  tasteless.  A second-rate  variety, 
covering  too  much  ground  for  the  return  it  makes.  Ready  July  1st,  and 
lasting  good  about  fifteen  days. 

Large  Red. — A red  variety  of  great  size  ; leaves  broad,  spreading,  much 
wrinkled,  grass-green  overlaid  with  patches  of  bronzy  purple  ; forms  a large, 
round,  solid  heart,  which  is  tender,  juicy,  and  slightly  bitter.  Ready  June 
30th,  and  continuing  good  twenty  days.  This  is  not  a handsome  lettuce, 
and  will  never  have  many  admirers  in  this  country.  But  on  the  Continent 
it  is  much  esteemed  for  dressed  salads,  and  is  especially  valued  as  a market- 
lettuce,  being  adapted  for  hotels  and  restaurants,  its  great  bulk  and 
slightly  bitter  flavour  being  recommendations.  It  is  good  also  for  hot 
climates  and  dry  soils.  As  compared,  however,  with  other  lettuces  in  use  in 
this  country,  we  must  not  assign  it  a higher  place  than  the  second  class. 

Malta. — The  same  as  Drumhead. 

Mousseronne. — A red  leaved  variety ; small,  coarse,  the  leaves  reddish  or 
bronzy,  the  heart  small,  tough,  tasteless.  A worthless  variety. 

Mogul  Large  Yellow. — A green  variety  of  medium  size  and  spreading 
habit,  the  leaves  broad,  curled,  waved,  and  wrinkled,  bright  yellowish  green ; 


Small  Cutting. — A green  variety  of  small  neat  growth  ; the"  leaves  are 
curled  and  slightly  wrinkled,  pale  green.  Forms  a very  compact  solid  heart, 
which  is  buttery  and  slightly  bitter.  Ready  for  use  June  20th,  and  lasting 
at  the  utmost  eight  days.  This  is  a good  salad  lettuce,  and  probably  well 
adapted  for  market,  as  a large  number  of  good  solid  hearts  may  be  grown  on 
a comparatively  small  extent  of  ground,  and  when  in  their  prime  they  are 
neat  and  tempting  in  appearance  ; but  its  tendency  to  “ bolt”  is  much  against 
it,  and  we  must  not  class  it  higher  than  second-rate. 

Snedeshead  Early. — A spotted  variety  of  medium  growth;  the  leaves 
very  broad,  slightly  waved  and  wrinkled,  grass-green,  with  a few  blotches  of 
purplish  bronze  and  an  occasional  tinge  of  red.  Forms  a large  compact 
heart,  which  is  mild,  buttery,  and  agreeable,  but  not  sweet.  Ready  J une 
27th,  and  continuing  good  twenty  days.  A second-rate  variety. 

Spotted  Red  Cabbage. — A red  variety  of  medium  growth,  and  very  dis- 
tinct in  the  class  of  coloured  cabbage  lettuces.  It  spreads  freely,  covering  a 
large  extent  of  ground.  The  leaves  are  broad,  much  wrinkled,  dull  green 
overspread  and  suffused  with  reddish  bronze,  and  sometimes  richly  tinged 
with  carmine.  It  is  the  most  handsome  of  the  coloured  class,  and  eminently 
attractive.  Forms  a small  loose  heart,  which,  when  cut  through,  is  whitish 
at  the  base  and  otherwise  bright  red,  and  suggesting  a white-fleshed  lettuce 
spoiled  through  having  been  dipped  in  blood.  By  some  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a recommendation,  but  we  must  confess  our  dislike  of  its  appearance, 
except  when  on  the  ground,  where  it  is  decidedly  handsome.  The  heart  is  of 
a dry-bready  texture,  slightly  bitter,  moderately  tender.  Ready  for  use 
July  12th,  and  continuing  fit  for  cutting  about  fifteen  days.  A third-rate 
variety. 

Stonehead  Frame. — A green  variety  of  small  size,  very  compact 
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noat  in  growth  ; tho  loaves  broad,  much  wrinkled,  pale  green.  Forms  a 
pretty  and  somewhat  compaet  heart,  which  is  juicy  and  sweet,  and  fit  for 
bow!  or  tablo.  Ready  Juno  27th.  lasting  fifteen  days.  A first-rate  variety. 

Pas  de  Calais. — A green  variety  of  medium  size,  spreading,  pale  green. 
Forms  a loose  heart,  which  is  buttery  and  nutty  in  flavour.  Ready  July  10th, 
and  soon  over.  A second-rate  variety. 

Perpignon. — A green  variety  of  a pale  green  colour,  forming  a round, 
compact,  cabbage  like  heart,  which  is  buttery  and  bitter.  Ready  July  12th, 
and  lasting  fifteen  days.  A third-rate  variety. 

Prince’s  Head. — A green  variety  of  medium  size  ; the  leaves  waved  and 
curled,  forming  a large  loose  heart,  which  blanches  perfectly  without  tying. 

It  is  mild,  very  buttery,  with  slight  trace  of  bitterness.  Ready  for  use 
June  27th,  and  lasting  good  about  fifteen  days.  Second-rate. 

Spotted  White  Cabbage. — A spotted  variety  of  robust  habit  and  spread- 
ing growth ; the  leaves  broad  and  deeply  wrinkled,  pale  green  lightly  speckled 
with  rosy  purple.  Forms  a large  loose  heart,  which  is  mild  and  buttery,  but 
not  sweet.  Ready  for  use  June  25th,  lasting  twenty  days.  A second-rate 
variety. 

Spotted  Large  White  Cabbage. — A spotted  variety,  closely  resembling 
the  last,  but  differing  in  colour,  being  speckled  with  dull  purple,  and  in 
flavour  being  more  dry  and  inclined  to  bitterness.  Rpady  for  use  June  25th, 
pnd  lasting  about  twenty  days.  A second-rate  variety. 

Turkish  Butter. — A green  variety  of  medium  size,  resembling  the  Per- 
pignon, but  not  identical  with  it;  leaves  broad,  almost  smooth,  curling  back, 
light  grass-green.  Forms  a very  cabbage-like  loose  heart,  which  is  bready 
and  bitter.  Ready  for  use  July  1st,  and  lasting  about  twelve  days.  Third- 
rate. 

Spotted  Large. — A spotted  variety,  distinct  from  others  in  the  list  bear- 
ing the  same  or  a similar  name ; in  growth  spreading,  the  leaves  very  broad, 
roundish,  and  deeply  waved  and  wrinkled,  the  edges  smooth,  colour  grass- 
green  much  covered  with  patches  and  dots  of  reddish  brown.  Forms  a good 
rather  loose  heart,  which  on  the  27th  of  June  was  in  perfection,  being  then 
slightly  sweet  and  buttery  ; on  tho  12th  of  July  the  heart  was  still  good,  but 
hid  acquired  a bitter  flavour ; began  to  bolt  twenty-seven  days  from  the 
time  the  hearts  were  first  fit  for  tasting.  A good  lettuce  for  hot  climates,  but 
for  English  gardens  quite  second-rate. 

Tkiator,  Large  Green  Pale. — A green  variety.  Resembling  in  every 
respect  the  Turkish  Butter  lettuce,  except  that  this  is  of  smaller  growth  and 
a few  days  later.  In  flavour  dry  and  nutty.  Ready  for  use  July  5th,  and 
lasting  about  ten  days.  Third  rate. 

Spinagee  or  Oak-leaf. — A green  variety,  curious  and  distinct,  the  leaves 
being  long  and  deeply  lobed  and  remotely  resembling  the  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon oak ; pale  green.  This  variety  does  not  form  a heart  and  appears  to  be 
utterly  useless,  though  when  shredded  with  other  vegetables  it  may  make  a 
bearable  ingredient  in  a salad.  Previous  to  flowering  it  was  almost 
ornamental.  It  was  in  flower  July  15th,  and  then  had  the  appearance  of  a 
worthless  weed.  It  is  the  Lactuca  quercina  of  the  botanists,  a plant  altogether 
distinct  from  L.  sntiva. 

Stone  Tennis  Bvll. — A green  variety  of  small  growth,  'forming  a neat, 
round,  rather  spn  ading  tuft  of  a cheerful  light  green  colour.  The  leaves 
are  much  wrinkled  Forms  a close  compact  heart,  which  blanches  perfectly, 
and  is  of  a tender  texture,  dry,  bready,  and  comparatively  flavourless.  Ready 
June  25th,  and  lasting  g od  about  twen'y  days.  A first-rate  variety. 

White  Tennis  Ball. — Forwarder  and  paler  colour  than  the  Stone 
Tennis,  being  ready  for  use  June  20tb,  and  lasting  only  twelve  days. 

Tom  Thump..  — The  best  strain  of  the  Tennis-Ball  section,  and  the  best  of 
the  small,  close-hearted,  dry-text  ured  cabbage  lettuces.  When  well  grown,  it 
is  an  elegant  vegetable,  and  th1  nigh  less  palatable  when  eaten  alone  than  some 
of  the  sweeter  and  more  succulent  varieties,  or  than  the  best  of  the  Cos  section, 
is  nevertheless  universally  esteemed  for  the  table,  the  salad  bowl,  and  for 
soups ; strictly  speaking,  however,  these  are  salad  lettuces  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  winter  culture. 

Switzerland. — A green  variety  of  large  growth,  the  leaves  wavy,  pale 
yellowish  green,  large  loose  heart  of  a coarse  texture,  watery  and  tasteless. 
Ready  for  use  July  12th,  lasting  but  a short  time.  Third-rate. 

Red-eyed  or  Victoria. — A red  variety  of  small  growth,  spreading, 
leaves  roundish,  slightly  waved,  smooth-edged,  bright  grass-green  with  a 
slight  rosy  tinge.  Fo  ms  a small  loose  heart;  flavour  nutty  and  agreeable. 
Ready  June  27th,  and  lasting  fifteen  days.  Second-rate. 

White  Stone. — A green  variety  of  medium  size  and  spreading  habit. 
Leaves  broad,  curled,  waved,  and  wrinkled,  light  gra«s-green.  Forms  a loose 
heart,  which  is  dry,  flavourless,  and  somewhat  coarse.  Second-rate. 

Cos  Lettuces. 

Brown  Bath. — A brown  variety.  This  is  a typical  lettuce  of  tho  highest 
repute,  serving  equally  well  for  spring  and  autumn  sowing,  and  well  adapted 
to  supply  lettuces  throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  essential  difference  of 
appearance  between  the  true  White- seeded  Bath  and  the  Brown-seeded  Bath, 
but  in  growth  they  differ,  the  White-seeded  being  quicker  and  less  hardy  than 
the  Brown  ; the  latter  therefore  is  better  of  the  two  adapted  for  winter  culture, 
and  is  less  likely  to  bolt  in  the  event  of  hot  weather  occurring  when  it  is  in 
its  prime.  Growth  large,  the  leaves  oblong  and  nearly  the  same  width 
throughout,  slightly  wrinkled,  and  the  edge  of  the  leaf  crisped  or  waved. 
The  colour  is  light  green  overspread  with  a tinge  of  brown  or  purplish 
brown,  which'  becomes  more  decided  towards  the  edge.  Forms  a fine  white 
heart  without  tying;  is  very  crisp,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  and  delicate. 
Ready  July  19th,  and  lasting  in  perfection  eight  days.  A first-rate  variety. 

Monstrous  Brown  Cos. — A brown  variety.  A quick-ripening  and  large- 
growing  variety  of  the  Brown  Bath.  It  attained  the  largest  size  of  any  lettuce 
on  the  ground.  The  leaves  the  same  width  throughout,  slightly  waved  and 
wrinkled,  not  crisped  or  waved  on  the  edges  ; light  green  overspread  with 
purplish  brown,  which  deepens  towards  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  This  forms  a 
large,  close,  conical-shaped  heart,  needs  no  tying,  is  tender,  sweet,  crisp,  and 
butte  1 y ; a most  delicate  and  delicious  lettuce.  Ready  July  12th,  and  lasting 
in  perfection  eight  days. 

Florence  Cos  (lit ark-seeded). — A green  variety  of  large  growth,  leaves 
long  and  narrow,  distinct  and  handsome,  uniform  pale  green.  Forms  a close 
heart  without  tying,  but  is  better  if  tied  for  a few  days.  It  is  delicate  in 
texture,  tender,  buttery,  sweet,  and  nutty  ; tho  perfection  of  a lettuce  for 
eating  undressed,  and  making  an  extremely  handsomo  dish.  Ready  for  use 
July  19th,  and  lasting  fourteen  days.  It  is  o'  the  Brunoy  strain,  and  agrees 
with  Brunoy  except  in  some  very  minute  particulars.  A first-rate  variety. 

1'  loren ce  Cos  ( White-seeded). — A green  varioty.  This  docs  not  differ  in 
any  essential  from  the  foregoing. 

Giant  Green.— A green  variety  of  immense  growth,  belonging  to  the 
Brunoy  section.  Leaves  nearly  the  same  width  throughout,  neatly  rounded 
at  the  summit,  Bmooth  and  convex  or  shell-like,  palo  dull  green.  This  turns 


in  well  without  tying,  forming  a large  handsomo  heart,  which  is  very 
buttery,  tender,  and  delicate ; less  juicy  and  sweet  than  some  other  varieties. 
In  perfection  July  12th,  and  lasting  eight  days.  First-rate. 

Gray  Baris  Cos. — A green  variety,  with  long  rugose  leaves  of  a light 
green  colour  on  the  inner  side,  grayish  green  on  the  outside;  growth  pe- 
culiarly upright  and  compact.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  shell- shaped, 
and  they  turn  in  round  the  heart  and  render  tying  quite  unnecessary.  The 
heart  is  large  and  close,  crisp,  tender,  and  delicate.  Ready  July  12th, 
and  lasting  eight  days.  A peculiarity  of  this  variety  by  which  the  genuine- 
ness of  a sample  may  be  tested  in  addition  to  the  tests  furnished  by  the 
foregoing  description,  will  be  found  in  the  peculiar  rugosity  of  the  leaf, 
which,  when  viewed  across  the  surface,  presents  an  almost  regular  zig-zag 
line,  thus  AAAAAA 

Giant  White. — A green  variety  distinguishable  from  Gray  Paris  only  as 
being  rather  more  upright  in  growth,  and  the  leaves  less  distinctly  surfaced 
with  the  zig-zag  rugosity.  It  is  a strong  stock  of  Gray  Paris,  but  in  no 
respect  an  improvement. 

Brunoy  Black. — A green  variety,  the  basis  of  the  section  to  which  belong 
the  Florence  and  the  Giant  Green,  the  description  of  either  of  which  will 
serve  for  this.  Requires  tying  and  forms  a fine  close  heart.  Ready  July 
19th.  A first-rate  variety. 

Brunoy  White. — A green  variety,  identical  with  the  last,  with  the  sole 
exception  that  it  is  white-seeded. 

Ivery’s  Nonsuch. — A green  variety.  A well-selected  stock  of  the  true 
Brunoy  and  the  best  strain  of  this  section  on  the  ground.  If  kept  true  to  its 
present  character,  Ivery’s  NoDsuch  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  known  model 
of  a Cns  lettuce. 

Improved  Spotted. — A spotted  variety  of  large  growth,  fine  habit,  and  ex- 
tremely handsome.  Leaves  oval,  broadest  at  the  summit,  dark  green  heavily 
spotted  with  black,  the  outer  leaves  sometimes  richly  coloured  a bright  reddish 
bronze.  Hearts  well  without  tying.  Fit  for  use  July  30th,  and  lasting 
fourteen  days.  The  heart  is  not  tender,  and  is  almost  flavourless,  like  moist 
tissue  paper  rather  than  the  heart  of  a lettuce.  This  variety  is  worthless  in 
an  English  garden  unless  it  is  valued  for  its  fine  appearance,  but  in  a hotter 
climate  it  has  its  uses,  supplying  a grateful  salad  when  little  else  of  the  kind 
can  be  obtained. 

Spotted  Cos  ( Black-seeded). — A spotted  variety  of  robust  habit  and 
spreading  growth,  with  oval  leaves,  which  are  much  Curled  and  waved ; dark 
green  heavily  splashed  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  bronze  ; forms  a 
good  heart  without  tying.  The  heart  when  cut  open  is  of  a pale  yellow 
colour  heavily  spotted  with  bright  red,  and  decidedly  elegant ; never  sug- 
gesting. as  some  of  the  spotted  kinds  do,  the  idea  of  their  having  been  dipped 
in  blood.  Ready  for  use  July  12th,  and  still  good  on  the  1st  of  August.  In 
texture  coarse  and  tough,  and  invariably  bitter  or  tasteless ; therefore  of 
no  value  except  desired  for  its  appearance. 

Spotted  Cos  (White-seeded).— A.  spotted  variety  distinct  from  others  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  Growth  large  and  spreading,  the  leaves  broad,  much 
wrinkled,  dark  green  heavily  patched,  blotched  and  spotted  reddish  brown. 
Sometimes  the  inner  leaves  are  wholly  coloured  a rich  chocolate  hue,  and 
glisten  as  if  varnished.  This  needs  tying;  it  then  forms  a large  compact 
heart,  which  is  tender,  buttery,  nutty,  and  agreeable.  Ready  July  16th,  and 
lasting  fourteen  days.  Though  far  inferior  to  the  green  Cos  varieties,  this  is 
not  to  bo  despised ; and  probably  on  hot  soils,  and  in  hot  dry  seasons,  it 
would  be  found  serviceable,  when  the  more  delicate  kinds  were  useless, 
otherwise  we  must,  class  it  as  third-rate. 

Magdalen  Cos. — A brown  variety  quite  distinct,  the  leaves  very  narrow 
and  smooth,  pale  green  suffused  with  a brown  tinge.  Requires  tying. 
Forms  a 1 ather  loose  heart.  Ready  July  20th,  and  lasting  eight  days.  In 
texture  and  flavour  inferior  to  the  best  varieties  of  Cos,  but  useful  for  its 
lateness,  as  it  comes  in  when  the  best  kinds  are  past,  or  nearly  so.  A second- 
rate  variety.  _ 

Red  Cos. — A brown  variety.  Very  large  leaves,  light  green  at  the 
base,  remaining  part  bronzy  brown.  Forms  a large  close  heart  without 
tying.  Ready  July  27th,  and  lasting  twenty  days.  In  texture  coarse,  and 
in  flavour  neither  bitter,  sweet,  nor  nutty;  the  only  term  we  can  find  to 
indicate  the  flavour  is  an  indefinable  soapinoss.  ihird-rate  for  English 
gardens,  but  useful  in  hot  climates  and  on  thin  hot  soils.  S.  n. 
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"Kitchen  ffiarbtn  anft  frame  ffirounU. 

Kitchen  Garden. — If  the  advice  we  have  given  of  late  years  has  been 
followed,  all  vacant  plots  will  by  this  time  have  been  dug  ovor,  and  left  as 
rough  as  possible,  to  he  mellowed  by  the  weather.  Now  is  the  time  for  tho 
cultivator  to  plan  his  system  of  cropping,  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  a proper  system  of  rotation,  and  according  to  tho  shape  that 
system  is  to  assume  should  he  the  preparations  made  during  autumn  and 
winter.  Practical  gardeners  very  well  understand  the  importance  of  rotation. 
Grow  cabbage  on  tho  same  plot  all  tho  year  round,  and  every  year,  nnd  tho 
ground  will  get  so  sick  of  cabbage,  and  so  full  of  the  weevil  that  causes 
ambury  or  club,  that  the  produce  will  at  last  bo  insufficient  to  pay  the  cost 
of  carrying  it  to  the  kitchen.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  follow  an  elaborate 
system ; it  will  suffice  to  lot  the  crops  on  the  same  piece  follow  each  other 
so  (hat  there  shall  be  a thorough  change  in  tho  families.  Thus,  after 
potatoes,  which  do  host  without  manure,  plant  a crop,  that’ needs  heavy 
manuring,  ns  broccoli  or  cauliflower,  preparing  tho  soil  meanwhile  by  deep 
trenching,  and  laying  it  up  for  (ho  full  influence  of  winter  frost,  and  (forget 
it  not)  for  autumn  sunshine,  for  the  very  light  fertilizes  by  assisting  m the 
decomposition  of  organic  and  disintegration  of  inorganic  substances.  Lands 
that  lie  high  and  dry  may  bo  hoavily  manured  now,  nnd  lelt  rough  to  bo 
sown  with  early  pons,  salads,  spinach,  nnd  other  vegetables,  to  come  on  quick 
in  tho  spring  of  tho  year.  Ground  subject  to  lie  flooded  should  not  bo 
manured  till  spring,  or  tho  goodness  will  all  be  washed  away. 

Mushroom  Beds  to  be  spawned.  It  will  be  loss  of  timo^  to  hurry  tho 
operation  by  insorting  tho  spawn  while  heat  is  too  high.  I he  sate  tem- 
perature is  60°  to  70° , if  the  bed  is  n few  degrees  above  that,  wait  11  tew 
days  without  disturbing  it,  for  any  disturbance  will  give  a I rush  start  to  the 
fermentation,  nnd  run  it  up  again  to  a high  pit  eh  ; and,  besides,  the  mote 
solid  the  bed,  tho  better,  so  long  as  it  is  not  quite  as  bill'd  as  a brick,  tt  is  a 
pity  this  delicious  esculent  is  not  more  commonly  grown.  Every  umateui 
should  have  a mushroom  bod  ; tho  whole  culture  is  nearly  as  simp  o am 
I certain  as  growing  mustard  and  cress. 
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Root  Cnors. — In  storing  potatoes,  ho  suro  they  nro  dry  first ; if  taken  np 
in  wot  woathor,  spron<l  them  out  in  n shod  or  hothouve,  but  do  not  expose 
thorn  to  the  light  moro  tlmu  can  be  helped.  Parsnips  keep  host  in  the 
ground,  to  ho  dug  ns  wanted.  Hoot  to  he  token  up  at  onoo;  out  off  the 
leaves  an  inch  above  the  crown,  and  ovoid  bruising  or  cutting  the  roots  ; 
carrots  treat  the  same  ; store  both  in  sand  or  dry  earth.  Earth-up  onrdoona  ; 
take  up  soorzonera  and  solsut'y,  and  preserve  in  sand. 

Winter  Greens.  -As  there  is  now  much  ground  vacant,  another  hunt  of 
tho  seed-beds  will  show  some  plants  worth  moving  to  plant  out ; if  they  do 
not  make  great  hearts,  they  will  nevertheless  he  useful  in  tho  spring,  and  as 
tho  weather  is  very  favourable,  use  up  all  that  can  he  found,  and  encourage 
them  by  manuring  the  ground  before  planting.  Collords,  savoys,  kale,  and 
York  cabbage  will  all  pay  even  now,  if  plants  of  any  sizo  nro  to  ho  had. 

Cauliflower  plants  to  bo  put  out  under  hand-lights  and  in  frames  ; somo 
to  bo  pottod  for  early  growth.  Nono  of  theso  must  be  far  from  tho  glass 
however  they  are  kept,  and  tho  moro’often  tho  glass  is  taken  off  thorn  the 
bettor. 

Spinach. — Thinnings  of  tho  winter  crop  will  make  very  nccoptnblo  dishos 
on  tho  tnblo  now.  Early-sown  spinach  is  rather  too  luxuriant  this  season  ; 
probably  tho  latest  sown  will  be  tho  bost  noxt  February. 

,-fFlotuci  (jlifltftcn. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  other  peat  plants  should  bo 
planted  at  once.  They  can  bo  soloctod  now  with  bloom-buds  perfected,  so 
that  a display  noxt  season  is  ensured.  Let  there  bo  no  stint  of  proper  stuff 
to  plant  thorn  in ; tlioy  nro  expensive  in  tho  first  instance,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
plant  them  in  such  a way  that  in  a few  years  they  are  suro  to  porish.  What 
is  said  in  another  note  about  keeping  the  balls  of  roots  intact  in  planting 
does  not  apply  to  those  shrubs. 

Auriculas  to  go  to  winter  quarters.  Water  sparingly,  and  givo  plenty 

of  air. 

Seeds  of  Greenhouse  Plants. — This  is  a good  timo  to  sow  such  things 
as  Pelargonium,  Fuchsia,  Gazania,  Centaurea,  Heliotrope,  Lantana,  Petunia, 
and  other  such  seeds,  as,  if  the  plants  are  grown  on  carefully  all  the  winter, 
they  will  flower  oarly  enough  noxt  season  to  allow  of  tho  determination  of 
their  true  characters  and  values.  When  sown  in  spring  it  invariably  happens 
that  a number  of  plants  have  to  be  housed  through  the  next  winter,  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  which  is  the  rubbish-heap.  By  sowing  now,  the  seed  pans 
are  pretty  well  all  that  we  have  to  deal  with  for  a few  months  to  come. 
The  practical  breeder  will  perceive  how  great  is  the  advantage  of  autumn 
sowing.  But  it  can  only  be  done  where  there  is  a spare  shelf  in  a light  dry 
stove  or  intermediate  house,  for  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  the  seedlings 
would  have  no  chance  at  this  time  of  year. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  will  move  now  better’ than  in  spring : the  earth  is 
warm  and  the  air  moist,  and  they  will  make  fresh  roots  at  once.  This  is  the 
best  time  of  the  whole  year  to  plant  American  beds,  and  to  make  alterations 
in  shrubberies  and  wildernesses.  Not  the  least  occasion  to  wait  for  trees  to 
he  quite  at  rest  before  moving  them ; the  fact  is,  if  they  are  still  growing, 
and  are  to  be  lifted,  the  sooner  they  are  lifted  the  better,  if  only  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  activities.  Hollies  will  move  now  with  safety,  as  will  aucubas, 
laurels,  thujas,  and  all  kinds  of  conifers. 

Florists’  Flowers. — Pansies  to  be  protected  against  slugs,  and  the 
ground  trod  firm  between  them.  Auriculas  to  be  kept  moderately  moist,  and 
every  pot  in  which  the  soil  has  any  moss  or  liverworts  to  be  considered  de- 
fective in  the  drainage,  and  rectified  forthwith.  Carnations  to  be  smoked  if 
any  fly  is  about  them,  and  to  have  full  exposure  to  all  weathers  for  the  pre- 
sent. Pelargoniums  to  be  kept  quiet ; let  them  grow  slowly,  and  use  fire- 
heat  only  to  dry  the  house  in  foggy  and  damp  weather.  Cinerarias  in  large 
pots  to.  have  weak  liquid  manure  water ; those  in  small  pots  to  be  shifted  on, 
and  to  be  fumigated  directly  fly  is  seen  about  them.  Primulas  to  have  a 
shift  if  they  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Tulip  beds  to  be  made  ready 
for  planting. 

Planting. — Extraordinary  pains  are  taken  to  keep  the  root-balls  of  trees 
intact  in  the  process  of  transplanting,  which  we  are  firmly  convinced  are 
needless.  In  fact,  we  would  always  prefer  to  shake  the  earth  off  the  roots 
entirely  sooner  than  plant  any  tree  with  a complete  ball.  The  reason  why 
we  cannot  make  room  for  in  this  space,  but  the  reminder  may  be  useful  to 
planters  who  from  past  experience  have  doubts  about  the  value  of  keeping 
masses  of  earth  about  the  roots  in  transplanting.  When  stripped  bare,  and 
every  fibre  exposed,  a tree  must  be  planted  with  much  more  care  than  when 
lifted  with  a ball  by  a machine  and  dropped  into  a hole,  and  that  extra  care 
is  a gain  and  an  argument  for  the  better  practice.  Of  course  this  remark 
does  not  apply  to  Americans  ; they  must  be  moved  with  balls. 

Garden  Plants  in  Flower — Aster  fulvis,  A.  foliolosus,  A.  laevis,  A. 
eminens,  A dumosus,  A pulcherrimus,  A Novae  Angliae,  A.  amplexicaulis, 
Yernonia  altissima,  V.  praealta,  Y.  scaberrima,  Teucrium  lucidum,  T.  hyr- 
canicum,  Salvia  virgata,  S.  verbenacea,  Pyrethrum  Chinense,  Astragalus 
chlorostachys,  Campanula  stricta,  Aconitum  Chinense,  Actinomeris  procera, 
Oxytropis  brevirostris,  Hieracium  maculatum,  H.  heterophyllum,  Funkia 
undulata,  Oxybaphus  chilensis,  Fumaria  leucantha,  Coreopsis  crassifolia,  C. 
feruloefolia,  C.  incisa,  Erodium  serotinum. 

The  Season  and  its  Work. — Much  now  must  depend  on  the  weather, 
and  the  gardener  must  make  the  best  of  all  circumstances.  From  this  time 
till  frost  comes,  it  is  the  gardener’s  duty  to  take  advantage  of  every  ray  of 
sunshine,  so  as  to  promote  the  ripening  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  to  keep 
greenhouse  plants  exposed  to  the  air  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
the  cold  but  the  heavy  rains  which  do  most  injury  to  tender  plants  at  this 
season  ; hence,  many  things  besides  true  greenhouse  plants  are  all  the 
better  for  the  protection  of  a frame  or  cold  pit,  where  they  can  have  shelter, 
but  plenty  of  air  and  light.  This  is  a busy  month  ; nearly  every  kind  of 
winter  work  may  be  commenced,  and  indeed  completed,  if  weather  permits. 
Roses  may  be  moved  at  once  in  full  leaf,  and  if  left  unpruned  will  soon  get 
root,  and  be  well  established  before  spring.  Deciduous  trees  and  hardy 
fruits  may  be  planted  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  for  there  is  no  need  to 
wait  till  every  leaf  has  fallen.  Get  them  into  their  places  while  the  ground 
is  warm,  and  a season  is  saved,  and  the  tree  will  always  be  the  stsonger  for 
it,  for  the  fate  of  many  a tree  is  sealed  in  its  original  planting.  Earthwork, 
too,  may  now  be  commenced,  and  drains  laid,  turf  stacked  for  forming  com- 
posts, and  deep  soiling  practised  on  ground  suited  to  such  treatment,  so  as  to 
have  it  in  ridges  in  good  time  to  be  acted  on  by  frost.  The  whole  of  the 
arrangements  for  next  season  should  be  determined  from  this  time  ; and  in 
taking  up  bedders  and  decorative  plants  from  the  borders,  their  good  and  bad 
qualities  should  all  be  noted  down,  so  that  things  that  have  proved  inferior, 
or  that  evidently  do  not  suit  the  soil  or  situation,  may  be  substituted  next 
season  for  subjects  of  higher  merit.  Every  soil  has  its  peculiarities,  and  one 
great  secret  of  success,  especially  in  ornamental  gardening,  is  to  select  varie- 
ties that  have  been  proved  to  succeed  in  the  place  ; for  even  geraniums  or 


calceolarias  do  well  or  ill  according  to  the  effects  of  soil  or  climate  upon 
them.  Hits,  frames,  and  houses  ought  now  to  be  dean  and  free  from  tho 
smell  of  point  and  putty.  If  any  repairs  have  been  neglected,  soo  to  them  at 
once,  and  get  all  sweet  and  dry  without  a lay’s  delay  ; for  when  we  get  to 
October,  we  are  never  sure  for  a week  together  but  that  our  appliances  and 
manual  skill  may  havo  a sudden  trial.  Usually  we  have  mild  weather  till 
Christmas,  and  thorn  seems  every  probability  that  this  season  will  be  no  ex- 
ception ; but  tho  prudent  gardener  works  by  anticipation,  and  is  always 
ready  for  emergencies. 

fruit  ffiiuhcn  anti  CDrtlmrtJ  Hdiisc. 

Fruit  Trees  that  aro  making  gross  shoots  may  often  be  compelled  to 
direct  thoir  onergios  to  better  results  by  some  disturbance  of  their  roots. 
Wo  havo  had  before  now  to  licol  over  a wholo  plantation  of  plums  when  a 
warm  autumn  and  moist  winter  sot  them  growing  again  late  in  tho  season. 

Of  course  largo  troos  must  not  bo  so  dealt  with,  but  they  arc  more 
obodiont  to  tho  wish  of  tho  cultivator,  and  raroly  grow  too  much  when  in 
a good  bearing  state.  Make  station  i ready  at  onco  for  all  troos  to  be 
planted.  A doop  hole  opened  at  tho  timo  of  planting  is  a moro  mockery ; 
tho  ground  should  bo  dooply  stirred  now,  and  loft  in  a very  rough  condition, 
but  tho  holes  should  not  be  made  till  wanted,  as  by  that  timo  they  might 
happen  to  bo  full  of  water.  It  is  a good  plan  when  about  to  purchase  trees, 
to  go  to  tho  nursery  while  they  are  in  leaf,  and  mark  all  tho  trees  selected 
with  the  purchaser’s  name.  We  ought  not  to  have  to  say  anything  more  at 
present  about  drainage,  but  the  fact  is,  so  many  fruit  plantations  aro  every- 
where to  be  found  in  a miserable  condition  through  tho  wet  state  of  the  soil 
all  winter,  that  we  must  repeat  tho  advice  to  growers  of  fruit  of  all  kinds. 

If  the  heaviest  rain  does  not  soon  soak  away  from  your  fruit  borders,  and 
leave  tho  soil  so  that  you  can  soon  after  walk  on  it  without  sticking  to  it, 
then  your  first  business  should  be  to  drain!  drain!  drain  ! Let  no  fruit 
hang  after  this  date  ; those  not  ripe  must  ripen  indoors ; it  is  too  much  to 
risk  to  leave  them  out  any  longer. 

Strawberries. — Few  people  suppose  that  the  crowns  of  strawberry  plants 
require  to  be  ripened  as  much  as  the  young  wood  of  peach-trees.  Yet  such 
is  the  case.  Hence  plants  potted  for  forcing  arc  often  taken  into  greenhouses 
in  September,  and  set  growing  freely  to  afford  time  for  the  ripening  of  the 
crowns ; for  locked  up  in  them  are  the  embryo  fruits.  To  promote  the 
maturation  of  the  crowns  in  the  open  ground,  let  the  plantations  be  carefully 
weeded  and  all  the  runners  removed,  and  odd  plants  between  the  rows  be 
spudded  out  as  weeds  ; and,  lastly,  give  a light  sprinkling  of  lime,  to  make 
an  end  of  the  myriads  of  slugs  that  now  infest  the  plants. 

Wall  Trees  will  be  the  better  for  losing  their  leaves.  But  they  must 
not  be  removed  with  violence.  Pass  over  them  occasionally  a new  pliable 
birch-broom,  to  brush  off  leaves  that  are  loose  at  the  point.  This  will  ex- 
pose more  and  more  of  tho  wood  to  the  hardening  influence  of  the  sun  and 
atmosphere. 

(Greenhouse  anti  (Gonscrtmtonj. 

Azaleas  must  now  be  put  into  the  coolest  places,  to  have  a perfect  rest 
before  being  again  started  into  growth.  Put  a mark  on  those  selected  for 
the  first  bloom,  in  order  that  they  may  have  special  attention.  It  is  too 
early,  however,  to  begin  f rcing  any  of  them  yet. 

Camellias  that  have  been  out  of  doors  must  be  housed.  Do  not  allow 
any  of  them  to  go  very  dry,  or  the  blooms  will  fall  after  they  have  fully 
expanded.  Thin  them  of  the  medium-sized  buds,  leaving  the  forwardest 
and  the  smallest  to  give  a long  continuance  of  bloom. 

Ericas  lately  housed  will  be  subject  to  mildew,  consequent  on  the  closer 
air  they  are  compelled  to  breathe.  Apply  dustings  of  sulphur  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  pest,  and  give  abundance  of  air. 

Bedding  Plants  lately  housed  must  have  water  enough . to  prevent 
them  flagging  till  they  become  somewhat  established  in  their  pots,  but 
everything  possible  must  be  done  to  discourage  growth.  Avoid  as  far  as 
possible  all  pruning  in  of  soft  shoots,  and  keep  the  plants  as  far  as  is 
convenient  their  full  length ; this  will  promote  the  perfect  ripening  of  the 
lower  parts,  whereas  severe  cutting  in,  combined  with  the  shelter  they  are 
now  enjoying,  would  cause  them  to  ftn"+  in  a new  growth  at  the  bottom, 
which  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  undesirable. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  will  be  full  of  fly  now  unless  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  Look  over  them  carefully.  Give  them  plenty  of  air, 
but  keep  them  warm,  and  always  growing  near  the  glass. 

Primulas  are  in  many  places  full  of  flowers  now,  though  they  are 
scarcely  wanted.  If  there  be  a lot  of  old  plants  about,  as  there  are  in  most 
gardens,  put  them  in  a warm  place  to  furnish  a few  flowers  for  cutting. 
If  no  room  for  them  anywhere  but  in  a frame,  they  will  do  very  well  if 
kept  rather  close.  "When  flowered  out,  destroy  them,  as  they  are  of  no  use 
as  plants.  Keep  the  young  plants  near  the  glass,  and  regulate  the 
warmth  according  to  their  forwardness,  and  the  time  when  you  want  them 
in  bloom  ; of  course  the  colder  they  are  the  better. 

Fuchsias  are  still  in  fine  condition ; at  least  ours  are,  and  we  conclude 
other  people’s  are.  Plants  struck  in  June  are  now  blooming  beautifully, 
and  old  plants  that  bloomed  early  are  now  in  a free  second  bloom. 

Orange  Trees  to  be  put  into  winter  quarters,  and  have  a thorough 
cleansing,  and  the  soil  in  the  tubs  or  pots  to  be  renewed  on  the  surface 
with  something  good. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower. — Statice  Holfordii,  Bilbergia  purpimea, 
Arctotis  decumbens,  Blandfordia  intermedia,  Brugmansia  suaveolens,  Drimia 
altissima,  Dumasia  pubescens,  Pleroma  elegans,  Tacsonia  molissima,  Witsenia 
corymbosa,  Chirona  linoides,  Disporum  Mvum,  Passiflora  Colvillii,  P.  raee- 
mosa,  Nerine  sarniense,  Malva  campanuloides,  Salvia  splendens,  Solanum 
Tweedianum,  Thea  Bohea,  Othonna  Yirginea,  Adesmia  viscosa,  Dyckia 
altissima,  Xanthoxylon  piperitum,  Stenochilus  viscosus. — Ericas : Aurea, 
Pulchella,  Acuminata,  Sulphurea,  Bowieana,  Pinea  discolor,  Pinea  favoides, 
Pinea  pulchella,  Banksia  purpurea,  Peduneulata,  Retorta,  Declifordii,  Hali- 
cababa,  Tenuiflora  alba,  Comosa  rubra,  Hartnelli,  Droseroides,  Rupestris, 
Ovata,  Pyramidalis,  Vestita  alba,  Vestita  coccinea,  Hispidula,  Assurgens, 
Cupressina,  Eriocephala,  Mundula  major,  Nivalis,  Minutseflora,  Leptocarpa, 
Cerinthoides,  Glomiflora,  Lutea. 

Stobe  anti  ©rebib  House. 

Begonias  for  winter  flowering  deserve  the  little  attention  they  require 
now.  A nice  free  soil,  containing  some  proportion  of  loam — say  at  least  a 
third— and  a warm  moist  position,  are  their  chief  requisites.  They  never 
flower  freely  unless  they  first  grow  freely,  in  which  they  resemble  nearly' 
all  other  plants  under  the  sun. 

Stove  Plants. — We  suppose  that  shading  was  taken  down  some  weeks 
ago.  If  any  remains  up  now,  it  is  certainly  doing  mischief,  except  in  the 
case  of  newly  imported  orchids,  and  other  such  special  cases.  Generally 
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speaking,  stove  plants  do  not  need  much  water  now,  "but  they  must  not  go 
dust-dry.  Be  not  afraid  to  use  tiro  to  keep  up  a circulation  of  air  in  the 
house,  and  to  prevent  damp  and  mildew,  but  do  not  push  things  into 
growth  by  heat ; rather  promote  a resting  state  as  much  as  possible. 
Climbers  may  bo  slightly  cut  in  for  the  sake  of  tidiness,  and  to  favour  a 
free  circulation  of  air  ; and  it  would  bo  well  to  tie  and  train  in  pretty  close 
all  the  well-ripened  wood  of  the  season. 

0 kcii  ms  generally  are  resting,  but  where  growth  is  proceeding  vigorously 
it  must  not  ho  checked,  or  spot  will  be  the  result.  Keep  the  house 
scrupulously  clean,  and  be  particularly  careful  in  tho  use  of  syringe  and 
watcr-pot.  Do  not  allow  anything  to  go  dust-dry ; it  is  a most  unnatural 
condition  for  any  orchids.  Cattleyas  and  Stanhopeas  must  have  hut  small 
supplies  of  water  now,  and  the  temperature  must  be  reduced. 

.forcing  ]pit. 

Forcing  to  be  prepared  for  according  to  the  demand  for  asparagus,  sea- 
kale,  rhubarb,  &c.  Take  up  all  the  roots  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  first 
hatch,  and  lay  them  in  by  the  heels ; the  roots  force  better  if  taken  up  some 
little  while  beforehand,  especially  for  the  earliest  supplies,  for  which  the 
plants  arc  still  in  a somewhat  active  state,  and  needing  to  be  artificially 
rested.  This  method  answers  also  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  trenching  the 
ground,  as  every  piece  cleared  of  roots  can  be  deeply  stirred,  manured,  left  a 
little  to  sweeten  and  pulverize,  and  be  planted  if  necessary  with  roots  for 
succession  crops. 

Peaches. — Make  ready  to  start  the  earliest  house.  The  preliminaries  are 
clean  glass  and  woodwork  ; spiders  avaunt ; flues  fit  for  fire,  and  water-pipes 
cured  of  leaking ; the  trees  pruned  in  and  tied  out,  and  all  the  stems  and 
branches  washed  with  sulphur  and  tobacco.  As  “ everybody  knows  ” how 
to  make  this  wash,  the  following  recipe  is  quite  superfluous,  nevertheless  we 
insert  it : — 

Wash  for  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine  Trees,  Vines,  §c. — Take  2 lb.  soft 
soap,  2 lb.  flowers  of  sulphur,  1 lb.  strong  shag  tobacco,  3 oz.  nux  vomica, 
in  powder.  Boil  the  tobacco  for  an  hour  in  a gallon  of  water.  Pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  squeeze  the  tobacco  of  the  last  drop.  Add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  mix  them  thoroughly.  Add  five  gallons  of  water.  You  will  have  about 
six  gallons  in  all,  costing  less  than  a shilling  a gallon.  It  is  cheaper  than 
Gishurst,  and  more  effectual. 

Figs  that  have  ripened  off  their  fruit  must  be  allowed  to  go  rather  dry  at 
the  root,  to  promote  a perfect  ripening  of  the  wood  ; but  where  the  trees  are 
still  swelling  their  fruit,  they  must  have  the  aid  of  manure-water. 

Pines. — It  is  full  time  now  to  separate  fruiting  plants  from  successionals, 
as  they  no  longer  do  well  together.  The  fruiters  are  to  be  valued  much,  and 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  command  proper  attention.  They  require  a steady 
heat  of  5 ° to  10°  more  than  the  successionals;  the  latter  will  do  well  at  60° 
night  and  70°  day,  with  a rise  of  7°  in  sunshine.  Be  very  cautious  in  giving 
liquid  manure  to  plants  swelling  fruit,  as  at  this  time  of  year,  when  solar 
light  is  deficient,  an  extra  dose  of  manure-water'will  cause  blackness  at  the 
heart  of  the  fruit,  and  render  it  worthless. 

Vines  to  be  forced  early  must  now  be  robbed  of  every  leaf,  if  they  are 
absurd  enough  to  have  any7  leaves  on  them.  Some  people  invite  the  red 
spider  to  clear  off  the  leaves,  which  is  a very  good  plan,  barring  the  fact  that 
the  spider  takes  also  a little  strength  out  of  the  vine,  and  usually  stays  till 
spring  to  thin  the  crop.  Vines  that  have  properly  lost  their  leaves,  and  that 
have  nice  hard  brown  canes,  may  be  pruned,  but  if  there  are  signs  of  bleed- 
ing wait  another  week  or  two.  Grapes  not  yet  ripe  must  be  ripened  off  at 
once.  It  will  not  do  to  delay  the  process.  Let  them  hang  after  they  are 
ripe  if  you  like,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  ripen  at  a pace  so  slow  that  rotting 
will  overtake  it,  and  presently  produce  pulp  instead  of  berries.  Nor  can  any 
grapes  be  expected  to  ripen  now  without  fire-heat,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air; 
give  them  both,  and  the  result  will  be  perfect  finishing  and  a good  flavour. 


fUjiUrs  to  tfaum'ejs* 

— + — 

Thomas  Tames — It  is  better  always  for  the  pipes  to  rise,  but  wc  have  often 
shown  that  they  may  he  laid  at  a dead  level.  The  man  who  sayrs  it  is  not 
material  whether  they  rise  or  fall  talks  nonsense.  "We  do  not  undertake  to 
reply  to  letters  privately  ; when  we  are  mad  enough  to  offer  to  do  so,  will  be 
time  enough  for  correspondents  to  expect  it. 

Cyclamen  Furopccum — J.  D.  P.,  Gloucester. — The  only  way  to  multiply 
this  pretty  species  is  by  seeds.  Secure  them  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  sow  them 
directly  in  pans  filled  \?ith  sandy  peat,  covering  the  seed  very  slightly. 
Place  the  pans  in  a cold  frame,  and,  if  quite  convenient,  grow  the  plants  in 
a cold  frame  the  whole  year  round.  Pot  them  separately  when  large 
enough  ; never  allow  them  to  get  quite  dry  ; and,  generally  speaking,  treat 
them  much  the  same  as  hardy  ferns. 

Tree  Ferns — Scotch  Gardener. — The  seedling  ferns  on  your  tree-fern  stems 
will  do  no  harm  at  all  ; when  they  begin  to  be  fruitful  they  may  be  named, 
and  not  before,  with  any  certainty.  You  will  probably  not  find  anything 
rare  amongst  them.  The  spores  were  no  doubt  deposited  on  tho  stems  beforo 
the  latter  were  removed  from  their  native  sites,  therefore  you  may  consider 
the  little  plants  to  be  genuine  importations.  In  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  have  no  faith  at  all  in  collections  of  seed 
made  in  foreign  parts  by  persons  unskilled  in  collecting.  They  generally 
send  home  dead  samples  of  subjects  already  in  cultivation,  and  the  postage 
amounts  to  more  than  the  same  seeds  (fit  for  use)  can  be  purchased  of  the 
seedsmen.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  us  to  discourage  you  or  your  friend  ; but 
as  you  ask  for  advice  what  seeds  he  should  look  for,  our  advice  is,  none  at  all. 

Cerastium  tomentosum. — Constant  Header.  — Your  soil  must  either  be  too 
poor  for  the  plant,  which  is  very  unlikely,  for  it  is  very  accommodating,  or 
it  is  injured  by  the  wire-worm  or  the  larva  of  Tipulanleracca.  Take  up  a 
few  plants  and  search  amongst  their  roots,  and  probably  tho  cause  of  the 
early  dying-off  of  the  plant  may  be  discovered.  As  to  which  of  the  two 
popular  kinds  of  cerastium  is  the  best,  must  depend  on  taste  and  circuit! 
stances.  Mr.  McElroy  declared  in  one  of  his  papers  lately  in  favour  of  C. 
Biebersticni ; hut  wo  arc  of  opinion  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes  C.  tomen- 
tosum is  tho  best:  tho  first  is  woolly  gray,  the  second  silvery  gray.  In 
many  instances  tho  first  might  bo  tho  best,  but  we  think  the  second  will 
always  take  the  lead.  C.  tomentosum  is  usually  clipped  close  back  at  the 
end  of  June  in  garden*  where  it  grows  freely,  and  it  immediately  presents  a 
second  and  very  beautiful  growth.  Fray  do  not  apologize  ; it  is  a pleasure 
to  answer  so  far  as  we  are  able  such  plainly-slated  questions  as  yourB. 

W.  C'.— Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  nurserymen.  Woking,  Surrey. 

7.  W . J[. — The  plants  will  certainly  need  a little  more  attention  beyond 
watering  to  fit  them  for  a good  position  at  a show  in  November.  The  (act 
is,  specimen  ohrysanthemums  arc  never  quite  finished  as  to  tying,  training, 


&c.,  &c. , until  they  are  actually  staged ; but  from  the  present  time  what 
they  demand  is  watching  more  than  working. 

Young  Propagator. — We  have  never  known  the  necessity  of  grafting  the 
Crowea,  as  when  on  its  own  roots  it  grows  freely  enough.  Perhaps  you 
mean  Correa ; the  varieties  of  this  genus  are  generally  grafted  on  Correa 
inflata.  The  choicer  kinds  of  rhododendron,  suchas  Nuttali,  Falconer!,  &c., 
are  usually  grafted  on  the  common  Pontic  stock.  There  is  an  easy  way  of 
obtaining  all  the  choice  kinds  on  their  own  roots,  and  that  is  to  raise  them 
from  seed,  which  may  be  obtained  good  from  the  first-class  seedsmen.  These 
finer  kinds  come  pretty  true  from  seeds,  and  when  they  vary  slightly  from 
typical  forms,  the  variation  is  as  likely  to  be  an  advantage  as  otherwise. 

E.  J. — Your  plant  is  the  Golden  Rod,  Solidagt  altissima,  a good  shrub- 
bery plant. 


Corregpimtietue* 

Lahels  at  Exhibitions. — When  at  an  exhibition  lately,  there  was  one 
thing  which  struck  me  as  needing  some  improvement,  and  the  fault  is 
common  nowadays.  I mean  the  imperfect  way  in  which  the  labels  are 
written,  betraying  such  a want  of  knowledge  of  spelling  as  almost  to  destroy 
identity.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  promoters  of  exhibitions  to  under- 
take this  task,  and  prepare  beforehand  legibly  written  cards  (the  sorts  ex- 
hibited do  not  vary  much  in  each  show),  which  would  be  an  immense  relief 
to  visitors,  who  would  not  he  obliged  to  unravel  a mystery  contained  in  the 
hieroglyphics  one  constantly  sees  on  a narrow  slip  of  paper.  I am  not 
finding  fault  with  gardeners,  who  have  enough  to  do  in  preparing  the  things 
for  the  show ; but  it  is  in  little  matters  of  detail,  as  you  have  often  said  in 
your  papers,  that  the  success  of  shows  in  general  depends.  I have  seen 
lately  such  labels  as  the  following:  “Emperor  Allick,”  for  Emperor 
Alexander;  “ Glore  de  Monday,”  for  Gloria  Mundi ; “ Seelenar,”  for 
Cellini ; “ Glordijon,”  for  Gloire  de  Dijon,  &c.,  &c.  Correct  Label. 

[Printed  labels  would  go  a great  way  to  cure  this  evil  if  prepared  before- 
hand under  the  direction  of  persons  versed  in  the  business ; but  the  perfect 
cure  is  the  schoolmaster,  or,  in  other  words,  the  education  of  gardeners. 
Those  of  them  who  read  learn  also  to  spell ; the  writers  of  the  ridiculous 
labels  are,  generally  speaking,  men  who  never  read,  Consequently  never  see 
the  names  of  plants,  flowers,  &c.,  &c.,  in  print ; but  having  caught  the  name 
imperfectly  by  hearing,  spell  it  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability.] 


CATALOGUES. 

E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Wellington  Eoad,  St.  John’s  Wood- 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Flower  Roots,  Roses,  $c.  $c. — This  is  an  enlarged  form  of 
the  usual  autumnal  list  from  this  house.  It  contains  the  usual  lists  of  bulbs, 
admirably  arranged,  and  accompanied  with  notes  on  cultivation,  &c.  Next, 
lists  of  roses,  fruit-trees,  hardy  climbing  plants,  hardy  spring-flowering 
plants,  descriptions  of  some  new  variegated  trees,  new  pelargoniums,  new 
fuchsias,  new  verbenas,  &c.,  &c.,  finishing  up  with  well-engraved  portraits 
of  some  of  the  principal  novelties  now  in  course  of  distribution.  One  of  the 
most  important  catalogues  of  the  season. 

William  Wood  and  Son,  Maresfield,  near  TJckfield,  Sussex. 
General  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Select  List  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses. — Three  well-prepared  and  beautifully-printed 
lists,  adapted  for  all  classes  of  cultivators  and  purchasers,  and  comprising  in 
every  class  the  best  varieties  known.  In  the  catalogue  of  roses  occurs  the 
following  advice  on  planting  them  : “When  they  are  to  be  placed  out  singly 
on  lawns,  or  in  beds  amongst  other  plants,  a hole  should  be  made,  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  large  enough  to  contain  half  a wheel-barrowful  of 
compost ; two-thirds  of  this  should  be  strong  turfy  loam  (if  it  can  be  pro- 
cured from  an  old  pasture  it  is  preferable),  and  one-third  well-decomposed 
animal  manure;  these  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  together;  should  the 
ground  he  dry  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  if  it  is  done  in  spring,  a liberal 
watering  should  be  given  before  the  soil  is  all  filled  in  around  the  plants  ; 
and  Standards  should  be  securely  staked,  to  prevent  the  winds  from  moving 
them,  which  is  very  injurious.  When  beds  are  to  be  planted,  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  trenched,  and  afterwards  a good  dressing  of  manure  should 
be  applied  ; a small  quantity  of  the  compost  recommended  above  may  also  be 
added  around  each  plant.  As  roses  seldom  thrive  well  in  soils  that  havo 
previously  grown  them  for  a number  of  years,  it  is  advisable  that  when  old 
beds  arc  renewed,  the  soil  should  be  removed  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  the  above  mixture.  When  a piece  of  ground  is 
set  apart  for  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  roses,  the  most  open  situation  that 
is  available  should  be  selected  ; if  wet,  it  should  be  drained ; if  it  is  incon- 
venient to  use  tiles,  a layer  of  from  four  to  six  inches  deep  of  broken  stones, 
or  any  other  coarse  material,  will  answer  the  purpose.  This  done,  tho 
ground  should  be  trenched  as  deeply  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  admit ; 
the  beds  may  then  be  formed  according  to  taste  or  circumstances,  and  tho 
planting  may  be  proceeded  with  as  recommended  above.  November  is  tho 
best  month  for  transplanting ; but  it  may  be  safely  dono  from  October  to 
March  : it  is  not  advisable  to  prune  at  the  time  of,  nor  immediately  after, 
planting.  The  first  season  the  plants  should  all  beheaded  back  to  two  or 
three  buds  upon  each  shoot ; this  will  ensure  a vigorous  growth.” 

Butler,  McCulloch,  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden  Market.  Autumn 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

A large  list,  containing  many  valuablo  subjects  for  tho  kitchen  and  flower 

gardens,  besides  the  usual  Dutch  and  Cape  roots.  In  the  bulb  lists  are  several 
rarities,  suchas  Triteleja uniflora,  Camassia  esculcnta,  Zcphyranthcs  Candida, 
&c.  There  is  a good  list  of  Gladioli. 

A.  Vehbchaffelt,  Rue  de  Chaume,  Ghent.  Price  Current  for  Autumn, 
1807,  and  Spring,  1808. — A very  handy  review  of  M.  VcrschnfFolt’s  collec- 
tions, comprising  good  selections  of  arboreous  and  herbaceous  pseomes, 
ornamental  trees,  rhododendrons,  camellias,  azaleas,  together  with  the  usual 
lists  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

It.  Edwards  and  Son,  Nutiiai-l,  near  Nottingham.  Priced  Catalogue 
of  Exotic  and  British  Ferns — This  admirably  arranged  catalogue  will  bo  found 
of  great  service  to  cultivators  of  ferns,  both  on  account  of  the  numerous  in- 
teresting varieties  described,  and  tho  complete  view  it  affords  ot  tho  British 
species.  The  list  of  stove  and  greenhouso  species  is  sufficiently  extensive  tor 
all  ordinary  purposes. 


Scene— College  Garden.— Ilond  of  College.— “ I really  cannot  under- 
stand, Parsley,  how  you  manage  to  gel  tho  celery  so  white.’  hardener 
(deliberately).— “ 1 tell  you  what  it  is,  sir— take  away  ycr  Greek  and  Batin 
and  you  knows  nothink.” — Judy. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  iz,  1867. 

Sub-tropical  Gardening  lias  boon  subjected  to  a severe  tost 
in  the  season  now  closing,  and  thero  cannot  remain,  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  tho  subject, 
a single  doubt  of  its  adaptibility  for  our  climate,  when  its  re- 
quirements are  judiciously  observed,  and  the  risks  attending  it 
are  duly  weighed  beforehand.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  talented  and  largely-experienced  superintendent 
of  Battersea  Park,  for  many  grand  lessons  in  this  system  of 
out-door  embellishment,  and  we  have  been  once  more  privi- 
leged to  testify,  by  our  report  on  the  Battersea  Park  embellish- 
ments, to  the  complete  success  of  his  experiments,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  results  attained.  We  should  have  nothing 
to  say  in  praise  of  this  system  did  its  chief  merit  consist  in 
merely  keeping  tropical  or  sub-tropical  plants  alive  during  a 
short  period  of  the  summer  in  the  open  air  of  this  country. 
The  merit  of  the  system,  when  science  and  taste  are  con- 
joined, is  that  it  imparts  to  our  garden  scenes  a rich- 
ness and  novelty  wholly  unattainable  by  other  means. 
The  flat  carpet  colouring,  which  is  the  bane  of  the  bedding 
system  as  ordinarily  practised,  is  broken  up,  the  eye  is 
carried  away  from  the  monotony  of  surface  and  the  satiety 
of  colour  to  grand  towering  masses  of  the  richest  forms  of 
vegetation.  There  may  be,  and  there  is  something  of 
bizarre  perceptible  in  many  of  the  features  of  the  system  as 
we  are  best  accustomed  to  its  developments,  but  after 
heavily  discounting  its  total  value,  the  residuum  is  glorious 
and  compels  our  admiration  and  eulogy.  The  great  sin  of 
the  bedding  system  as  commonly  understood  and  practised 
is  sameness.  Gorgeous  masses  of  colour  surprise  at  first  and 
satiate  at  last.  In  the  public  promenade  garden  many  things 
are  allowable  that  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a private 
garden,  and  the  prevailing  folly  is  the  imitation  in  quiet 
places  of  effects  adapted  only  to  gardens  visited  by  crowds, 
where  surprises  are  called  for,  where  colour  is  sometimes  more 
attractive  than  beauty,  where  a hundred  thousand  scarlet 
geraniums  will  give  more  satisfaction  than  half  a dozen 
grand  groups  of  the  noblest  plants  in  the  world.  The  million 
twinkling  coloured  lamps  employed  to  make  “ fairy", vistas  ” in 
the  old  Yauxhall  gardens  were  a constant  success,  people 
went  there  in  thousands  to  see  them ; but,  in  this  particular, 
common  sense  so  far  prevailed  that  very  few  of  the  thousands 
ever  attempted  to  imitate  the  vistas  in  their  own  private  retreats, 
for  the  simple  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  was  out  of  their  power. 
In  respect  of  bedding  effects,  however,  the  lack  of  power  has 
not  always  been  sufficient  to  deter  people  from  attempts  at 
imitating  the  bedding  displays  at  Kew  or  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  hence  we  find  in  many  gardens  where  variety  would  be  a 
boon,  because  of  the  unfailing  interest  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  many  forms  of  vegetable  beauty,  a miserable  re- 
petition of  a dozen  or  so  varieties  of  bedding  plants  served  up 
ad  museum,  on  the  plan  of  a little  book  lately  published  under 
the  title  of  “ A Thousand  Ways  of  Cooking  Yarmouth  Bloaters.” 
Now  the  sub-tropical  system  will  tend  to  cure  this  wherever  it 
is  practised  in  a broad  manner.  The  first  necessity  is  an 
assemblage  of  valuable  and  beautiful  plants,  differing  in 
character  from  the  vegetation  we  are  most  accustomed  to, 
and  furnishing  of  necessity  food  for  the  mind,  while  affording 
to  the  eye  an  intensity  of  delight.  We  have  been  cautious  of 
recommending  the  adoption  of  this  system  in  private  gardens  ; 
indeed,  it  is  our  custom  to  be  cautious  in  respect  of  everything 
new,  for  in  no  other  department  of  art  has  the  mere  love  of 
novelty  been  accompanied  with  so  much  mischief  as  in  horti- 
culture. But  we  have  no  more  scruples  on  the  subject.  This 
system  is  adapted  for  any  place  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
isle,  provided  the  persons  who  elect  to  practise  it  possess  the 
needful  means,  ability,  and  taste  to  carry  it  out  in  its  integrity, 
and  in  doing  so  desire  to  depart  from  the  common  carpet 
colouring  which  for  many  years  pas  has  satisfied  so  many  of 
our  garden-loving  countrymen. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibson  not  only  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  as  a whole,  but  for  some  curious  results  in 
detail.  Battersea  Park,  for  example,  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely grand  this  year  (as  it  was)  without  a bed  of  Musas  ; 
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but  no  practical  horticulturist  could  traverse  tho  ground,  making 
note  of  individual  features,  without  experiencing  a delightful 
surprise  at  seoing  the  Banana  flowering  and  fruiting  in  tho 
opon  ground  with  tho  health  and  vigour  of  a British  plant ; 
yet  it  might  have  boon  seen  there,  and  was  seen  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  people,  a largo  majority  of  whom  were,  of  course, 
quite  unschoolod  to  tho  perception  of  something  wonderful  in 
this  case.  The  idea  of  a bank  of  Noottopteris  Australasica  in 
the  open  air  may  causo  some  fern-growers  to  take  a deeper 
breath  than  ordinary  ; but  here  it  passed  out  of  the  rogion  of 
idoas  into  that  of  fact.  Cannas  and  Erythrinas  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  as  bedding  plants,  but  we  must  never  for- 
get the  establishment  of  these  as  nearly  hardy  plants,  for  many 
of  the  Cannas  remain  from  year  to  year  untouched,  and  the  plants 
live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  ground,  with  only  the  pro- 
tection of  a few  inches  of  litter,  and  actually  supersede  gera- 
niums in  respect  of  hardiness.  Aralias  take  an  important 
place,  too,  as  nearly  hardy  trees,  the  paper  aralia  being  quite 
capable  of  enduring  tho  severities  of  a British  winter  unhurt 
in  this  southern  latitude ; and  as  for  Wigandias,  Dracsonas, 
and  Caladiums,  they  occasion  no  more  trouble  to  propagate 
them  in  quantity,  and  plant  them  out  annually,  than  years 
ago  was  bestowed  upon  subjects  of  most  trivial  importance 
and  insignificant  value — or,  to  put  the  case  in  another  way, 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  half-hardy  plants. 

A peculiar  advantage  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  flat  system 
of  colouring,  is  that  many  hardy  plants  become  available 
for  embellishment  that  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
established  geranium,  calceolaria,  and  verbena  system.  Why 
should  we  lose  from  our  parterres  and  borders  the  splendid 
lobelias  of  the  Cardinale  section  ? Why  should  we  shut  out 
from  the  most  richly-dressed  grounds  the  many  noble  grasses 
and  bamboos,  that  lend  such  peculiarly  graceful  outlines  to 
relieve  masses  of  colour  ? The  hardy  and  nearly  hardy  plants 
available  for  embellishing  the  garden,  where  the  carpet  system 
has  been  voted  tame  and  tawdry,  are  far  too  numerous  for 
classification  in  this  place  ; but  we  can  take  comfort  of  the  fact 
that  hardy  plants  have  had  a considerable  share  of  attention 
in  these  columns,  and  the  lovers  of  such  good  and  cheap  things 
only  need  to  read  what  has  been  written  to  be  fully  informed 
of  the  species  and  varieties  that  are  best  adapted  for  grand 
displays.  The  sub-tropical  system  is  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties, and  that  is  an  advantage.  It  demands  skill  and  taste, 
and  we  desire  to  see  these  attainments  encouraged,  for  they 
are  directly  associated  with  the  exaltation  of  human  character  ; 
to  a certain  extent,  too,  means  are  necessary,  and  this  is  not 
an  evil,  for  those  who  are  not  blessed  with  means  have  but  to 
be  content  with  cheaper  methods ; and  we  have  done  our  best 
to  show  that  the  garden  may  be  made  a place  of  delightful  re- 
sort without  the  aid  of  the  purse  of  Croesus. 


The  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  are  acquiring  an  unenviable  notoriety  by 
tbe  number  of  young  men  whose  health  is  shattered  by  short  terms  of  ser- 
vice there.  Four  assistants  in  the  herbarium  have  in  succession  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health,  three  of  whom  are  dead,  and  the  iourth,  Mr.  Heinsley, 
is  quite  incapacitated.  The  plant-houses  ruin  many  young  men  of  spirit 
and  promise.  They  go  there  strong  and  hopeful ; they  soon  after  leave, 
with  constitutions  ruined,  and  with  Httle  other  hope  than  a quick  consign- 
ment to  the  grave.  There  must  be  something  wrong,  and  worth  inquiring 
into.  In  all  gardens  the  health  of  practical  cultivators  is  exposed  to  a certain 
degree  of  risk,  and  the  risk  is  usually  in  a direct  ratio  with  the  extent  of 
glass  and  heating  apparatus.  Orchid  growers  do  not  calculate  on  attaining 
to  a great  age  ; industrious  plantsmen  anticipate  disablement  some  time  ere 
they  make  their  threescore  and  ten  ; but  Kew  Gardens  appear  to  a great  dis- 
advantage, in  respect  of  the  health  of  persons  employed  there,  when  com- 
pared with  any  similar  establishments.  AVe  trust  Mr.  Hemsley  may  yet 
have  before  him  many  years  of  happiness  and  usefulness,  though  he  has  left 
Kew  with  a constitution  apparently  ruined.  A pension  of  sufficient  amount 
to  enable  him  to  rest  and  seek  physical  repair,  is  undoubtedly  his  due  for 
the  health  and  energy  he  has  given  in  the  sendee  of  science  at  the  Kew 
herbarium,  and  this  we  may  suppose  it  possible  for  Government  to  bestow, 
if  proper  representations  are  made,  and  the  claimed  is  pressed  with  prudence. 

A “Napoleon’s  AVillow”  at  Kew  has  been  cut  down.  This  tree 
was  planted  about  forty  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most 
attractive  objects  in  the  gardens,  hundreds  of  Englishmen  looking  upon  it 
as  a national  historic  trophy,  whilst  Frenchmen  might  he  seen  reverently 
taking  off  their  hats,  and  even  going  down  on  their  knees  before  it.  Some 
years  ago,  a frenzy  of  enthusiasm  in  respect  of  this  tree  seized  the  London 
public ; and  on  several  Sundays  in  succession  swarms  of  people  went  to 
Kew  to  see  it ; once,  indeed,  in  so  demonstrative  a manner  that  the  crowd 
forced  their  way  through  a closed  gate  in  quest  of  the  object  of  their 
curiosity.  “ St.  Helena  AFillows  ” abound ; there  are,  in  fact,  thousands  in 
the  suburbs  of  London  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  examples  in  almost  every 
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good  gardon  throughout  the  country.  But  the  Kow  willow  was  one  of  the 
most  worthy,  because  it  was  not,  like  many  called  Napoleon  and  St.  Helena 
willows,  reared  from  a cutting  taken  at  one  or  two  removes  from  the  original, 
but  came  direct  from  one  of  the  trees  that  overshadowed  Napoleon’s  tomb 
prior  to  the  removal  of  the  last  stumps  of  those  trees  in  1840. 

The  Shooting  of  Song-Birds. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
District  Cottage  Gardening  Society,  held  at  Penzance,  Mr.  Bolitho,  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  said : “ Whoever  is  an  admirer  of  gardens  must  be  an 
admirer  of  song-birds  ; and  I am  very  grieved  to  say  that  in  this  neighbour- 
hood there  is  a large  diminution  in  our  best  songsters.  The  thrush,  if  we 
don’t  take  care,  will  become  extinct.  So  many  guns  are  levelled  against 
every  thrush,  and  so  many  boys  look  after  the  nests,  that  we  are  actually 
threatened  with  the  extermination  of  this  charming  bird  of  song.  It  was  but 
a little  time  ago  that  I met  a man  in  the  country— a very  respectable  man, 
and  well  known  to  some  of  you— and  said  to  him,  ‘ What  have  you  got 
there  ?’  He  replied,  ‘ Only  a couple  of  greybirds  I have  shot  for  the  ferret !’ 
I do  ask  all  who  take  an  interest  in  our  gardens  to  show  some  sympathy  for 
our  song-birds,  not  only  by  taking  care  not  to  buy  any  blackbirds  or  grey- 
birds, but  if  you  happen  to  know  a thrush’s  nest,  or  a blackbird’s,  or  a black- 
cap's, by  not  telling  your  neighbours  where  it  is.  Don’t  follow  the  example 
of  a very  excellent  friend  of  mine,  who  put  it  in  the  newspapers  that  a 
blackcap’s  nest  was  in  a certain  neighbourhood,  so  that  all  the  boys  of  the 
place  were  directed  to  it,  and  this  beautiful  little  warbler  was  lost  to  us. 
Why,  even  the  robins  are  getting  scarce  ; yes,  the  little  robins  who  were  our 
early  companions,  and  in  whom  all  take  such  delight — the  little  birds  who 
have  been  immortalized  by  so  many  poets,  but  by  none  more  than  one  of  our 
county — Coleridge,  of  Kenwyn — 

The  blackbird’s  song  is  sweet  at  night ; 

And  hers,  who  gay  ascends, 

Filling  the  heavens  far  and  wide,  are  sweet ; 

But  none  so  blends  as  thine 
With  calm  decay  and  peace  divine. 

The  Sale  of  Unsound  Fruit. — A correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star 
says  there  is  a wise  law  prohibiting  the  sending  to  ‘ market  for  sale  of  meat 
unfit  for  human  food,  and  imposing  a penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment  for  so 
doing.  Why  is  there  not  a similar  enactment  for  the  fruit  trade  ? Physi- 
cians inform  us  that  a proper  quantity  of  ripe  and  good  fruit,  eaten  in  season, 
is  good  for  health  ; but  that  unripe  or  decayed  fruit  is  almost  as  bad  as 
taking  poison.  What  says  the  Registrar-General's  last  report  ? In  the 
eleven  weeks  from  July  6th  to  September  23rd,  no  less  than  1,867  children, 
besides  many  adults,  died  of  diarrhma ! Now,  from  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
I see  retailed  to  the  poor  in  many  districts  of  this  metropolis,  I can  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  greater  number  of  those  deaths  took  place  in 
consequence  of  eating  unripe  and  decayed  fruit,  and  yet  the  law  takes  no 
means  to  prevent  this  unwise  waste  of  life  ! Recollect  these  1,867  deaths 
represent  but  a third  or  fourth  of  those  who  were  attacked  ! Will  you  bring 
this  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  confer  a favour  on 
the  public  ? 

The  Value  of  Nettles. — Sow  and  plant  nettles,  says  Mr.  Xavier 
Garenne,  a French  writer,  and  all  the  lands  in  the  south  and  the  wastes  in 
other  parts  of  France  will  be  converted  into  green  and  profitable  fields.  He 
wonders  that  the  world  is  so  slow  to  learn  the  great  economic  value  of  this 
robust  plant,  which  will  grow  everywhere.  Raise  nettles,  and  in  the  young 
tops  thereof  you  will  have  a delicious  and  early  vegetable  for  your  dinner- 
table,  and  abundance  of  early  green  food  for  your  cattle.  The  milk  of  cows 
is  improved  by  a diet  of  nettles,  and  the  beef  of  cattle  fed  on  nettles  is 
superior  to  all  other.  Nettles,  too,  are  of  remarkable  efficacy  in  restoring 
broken  down  horses  to  vigour.  And  in  commerce  their  value  is  great ; for 
they  can  be  treated  as  hemp,  and  spun  into  lines  and  ropes,  and  woven  into 
cloth.  France  has  grand  schemes  of  planting  in  contemplation,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  long-neglected  Urtica  will  be  taken  into  favour. 

Cultivation  of  Perfumes. — From  a paper  upon  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  at  Nice,  by  Mr  A.  0.  Aldis, 
United  States  Consul  at  that  port,  we  learn  that  the  export  of  perfumery 
from  Nice,  Grasse,  and  Cannes  to  the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to 
about  40,000  dollars.  There  arc  six  or  seven  manufactories  at  Nice,  the 
same  number  at  Cannes,  and  at  Grasse  about  sixty.  These  manufacturers 
supply  perfumers  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  There  is  a distinction 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  perfumer.  The  business  of  the  former  is 
to  extract  from  the  flowers  their  essential  oils.  The  perfumer  buys  these 
oils,  pomades,  and  extracts,  and  compounds  them  in  various  ways. 

Town  Hall  and  Parks  at  Preston. — On  Thursday  the  opening  of  the 
Town-hall  and  two  new  parks  was  inaugurated  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
with  considerable  public  ceremony.  The  new  Town-hall  has  been  about 
five  years  in  building.  The  architecture  is  Gothic,  of  the  early  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  entire  cost  of  the  Town-hall  will  be  about  £70,000. 
The  new  parks  are  situated  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  town,  and  can 
easily  be  seen  by  parties  entering  the  town  from  the  south  by  railway.  One 
of  them  is  called  Avenham  Park,  and  the  other  Miller  Park.  The  land  for 
M iller  Park  has  been  given  on  certain  conditions  to  the  town  by  the  late 
Alderman  T.  Miller,  of  Preston  Both  parks  have  been  beautifully  laid  out 
according  to  designs  by  Mr.  Milner,  landscape  gardener.  It  appears  that 
in  the  ceremonies  and  speeches  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  Preston 
Town-hall  and  Parks,  some  injustice  was  done  in  the  total  omission  of  refer- 
ence to  the  grant  of  money  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works  Act  of 
1863,  and  the  labour  of  the  distressed  operatives  during  the  years  of  the 
cotton  famine,  to  both  of  which  their  formation  is  largely  owing.  It  is  true 
that  the  Corporation  and  Mr.  Miller  have  acted  generously,  and  deserve  all 
the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  joint  labours  in  tho 
improvement  of  Preston  ; but  tho  Preston  Parks  are  in  great  part  the  result 
of  tho  cotton  famine,  and  that  fact  must  be  kept  in  remembrance. 


Sui-Eitn  Penny-a-Linino. — A country  contemporary,  describing  a village 
school  treat,  indulges  in  tho  following  bit  of  “ tall  writing”:  “ Tho  weather 
was  most  lovely  tho  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  towards  tho  evening  his 
Pluvial  Highness  shed  tears  of  joy  on  tho  happy  occasion,  and  with  pearly 
drops  besprinkled  tho  grass.  Seeing  such  feeling  manifested  by  tho  gods, 
although  of  damping  tendency,  the  spirits  of  tho  participators  and  tho  en- 
thusiasm of  the  spectators  rose  in  proportion ; and  although  portentous 
clouds  cast  their  shadows,  yet,  ere  tho  zephyr  kissed  tho  twilight  beams,  tho 
sun  burst  forth  in  all  his  splendour,  gladdening  tho  lovely  landscape,  and 
adding  lustro  to  the  sceno.” 

A Word  to  the  Wise. — A rcmarkablo  word  of  warning  has  just  been 
furnished  by  tho  death  of  a gentleman,  who,  whilo  staying  in  Killarncy,  was 
killed  by  a fulling  tree,  fls  was  lust  year  insured  with  tho  Accident  In- 
surance Company,  but  I10  did  not  renow  his  policy  this  year. 


JSY  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE,  F.Z.S.,  ETC. 

Birds,  we  are  told,  build  their  nests  by  instinct , while  man  constructs  his 
dwelling  by  tho  exercise  of  reason.  Birds  never  change,  but  continue  to 
build  for  ever  on  the  self-same  plan ; man  altera  and  improves  his  houses 
continually.  Reason  advances  ; instinct  is  stationary.  This  doctrine  is  so 
very  general  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  universally  adopted.  Men 
who  agree  on  nothing  else,  accept  this  as  a good  explanation  of  the  facts. 
Philosophers  and  poets,  metaphysicians  and  divines,  naturalists  and  the  general 
public,  not  only  agree  in  believing  this  to  be  probable,  but  even  adopt  it  as  a 
sort  of  axiom  that  is  so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  proof,  and  use  it  as  the 
very  foundation  of  their  speculations  on  instinct  and  reason.  A belief  so 
genera],  one  would  think,  must  rest  on  indisputable  facts,  and  be  a logical 
deduction  for  them.  Yet  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  is  it 
very  doubtful,  but  absolutely  erroneous ; that  it  not  only  deviates  widely 
from  the  truth,  but  is  in  almost  every  particular  exactly  opposed  to  it.  I 
believe,  in  short,  that  birds  do  not  build  their  nests  by  instinct ; that  man 
does  not  construct  his  dwelling  by  reason  ; that  birds  do  change  and  improve 
when  affected  by  the  same  causes  that  make  men  do  so ; and  that  mankind 
neither  alter  nor  improve  when  they  exist  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  are  almost  universal  among  birds. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  theory  of  reason,  as  alone  determining  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  human  race.  Man,  as  a reasonable  animal,  it  is  said,  con- 
tinually alters  and  improves  his  dwelling.  This  I entirely  deny.  As  a rule, 
he  neither  alters  nor  improves,  any  more  than  the  birds  do.  What  have  the 
houses  of  most  savage  tribes  improved  from,  each  as  invariable  as  the 
nest  of  a species  of  bird  ? The  tents  of  the  Arab  are  the  same  now  as  they 
were  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  mud  villages  of  Egypt  can 
scarcely  have  improved  since  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  palm-leaf  huts 
end  hovels  of  the  various  tribes  of  South  America  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, what  have  they  improved  from  since  those  regions  were  first  in- 
habited ? The  Patagonian’s  rude  shelter  of  leaves,  the  hollowed  bank  of  the 
South  African  Earthmen,  we  cannot  even  conceive  to  have  been  ever  inferior 
to  what  they  now  are.  Even  nearer  home,  the  Irish  turf  cabin  and  the 
Highland  stone  shelty  can  hardly  have  advanced -much  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years.  Now,  no  one  imputes  this  stationary  condition  of  domestic 
architecture  among  these  savage  tribes  to  instinct,  but  to  simple  imitation 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  the  absence  of  any  sufficiently  powerful 
stimulus  to  change  or  improvement.  No  one  imagines  that  if  an  infant  Arab 
could  be  transferred  to  Patagonia  or  to  the  Highlands,  it  would,  when  it 
grew  up,  astonish  its  foster-parents  by  constructing  a tent.of  skins.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that  physical  conditions,  combined  with  a degree 
of  civilization  arrived  at,  almost  necessitate  certain  types  of  structure.  The 
turf,  or  stones,  or  snow — the  palm-leaves,  bamboo,  or  branches,  which  are 
the  materials  of  houses  in  various  countries,  are  used  because  nothing  else  is 
so  readily  to  be  obtained.  The  Egyptian  peasant  has  none  of  these,  nor  even 
wood.  What,  then,  can  he  use  but  mud  ? In  tropical  forest  countries,  the 
bamboo  and  the  broad  palm-leaves  are  the  natural  materials  for  houses,  and 
the  form  and  mode  of  structure  will  be  decided  in  part  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  whether  hot  or  cool,  whether  swampy  or  dry,  whether  rocky  or 
plain,  whether  frequented  by  wild  beasts,  or  whether  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
enemies.  When  once  a particular  mode  of  building  has  been  adopted,  and 
has  become  confirmed  by  habit  and  by  heredilary  custom,  it  will  be  long 
retained,  even  when  its  utility  has  been  lost  through  changed  conditions,  or 
through  migration  into  a very  different  region.  As  a general  rule,  through- 
out the  whole  continent  of  America,  native  houses  are  built  directly  upon  the 
ground — strength  and  security  being  given  by  thickening  the  low  walls  and 
the  roof.  In  almost  the  whole  of  the  Malay  Islands,  on  the  contrary,  the 
houses  are  raised  on  posts,  often  to  a great  height,  with  an  open  bamboo 
floor;  and  the  whole  structure  is  exceedingly  slight  and  thin.  Now,  what 
cm  be  the  reason  of  this  remarkable  difference  between  countries  many 
parts  of  which  are  strikingly  similar  in  physical  conditions,  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  the  state  of  civilization  of  their  inhabitants?  We  appear  to 
have  some  clue  to  it  in  the  supposed  origin  and  migrations  of  their  respective 
populations  The  indigenes  of  tropica!  America  are  believed  to  have  im- 
migrated from  the  north — from  a country  where  the  winters  are  severe,  and 
raised  houses  with  open  floors  would  be  hardly  habitable.  They  moved 
southwards  by  land  along  the  mountain  ranges  and  uplands,  and  in  an 
altered  climate  continued  the  mo  '0  of  construction  of  their  forefathers, 
modified  only  by  the  new  materials  they  met  with.  By  minute  observations 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  Mr.  Bates  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  comparatively  recent  immigrants  from  a colder  climate.  He  says  : 

“ No  one  could  live  long  among  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Amazon  without 
being  struck  with  their  constitutional  dislike  to  the  heat.  . . . Their  skin  is 
hot  to  the  touch,  and  they  perspire  little  ....  They  are  restless  and  discontented 
in  hot  dry  weather,  but  cheerful  on  cool  days,  when  the  rain  is  pouring  down 
their  naked  hacks.”  And,  after  giving  many  other  details,  he  concludes, 
“ How  different  all  this  is  with  the  Negro,  the  true  child  of  tropical  climes ! 
The  impression  gradually  forced  itself  on  my  mind  that  the  Red  Indian  lives 
as  an  immiiirant  or  stranger  in  these  hot  regions,  and  that  his  constitution 
was  not  originally  adapted,  and  has  not  since  become  perfectly  adapted  to, 
the  climate.’’  , 

The  Malay  races,  on  the  other  hand,  are  no  doubt  very  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  hottest  regions,  and  are  particularly  addicted  to  forming  their  first 
settlements  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  oreeks,  or  in  land-locked  bays  am 
inlets.  They  are  a pre-eminently  maritime  semi-aquatio  people,  to  whom 
a canoe  is  a necessary  of  life,  and  who  will  never  travel  by  land  if  they  c an 
do  so  by  water.  In  accordance  with  these  tastes,  they  h ive  built  their  oiisos 
on  posts  in  tho  water,  after  tho  mnnner  of  the  lake-dwellers  ot  an  den 
Europe;  and  this  mode  of  construction  has  become  so  confirmed,  t a even 
those  tribes  who  have  spread  fur  into  the  interior,  on  dry  plains  ant  roc  vy 
mountains,  continue  to  build  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  find  sa  e y in 
tho  height  to  which  they  elevato  their  dwellings  above  the  ground. 

These  general  characteristics  of  tho  abode  of  savage  man  will  bo  touDd  to 
be  exactly  paralleled  by  the  nests  of  birds.  Each  spocies  uses  tho  materials 
it  can  nost  reudily  obtain,  and  builds  in  situations  most  congenial  to  its 
habits.  Tho  wren,  for  example,  frequenting  hedgerows  and  low  thickets, 
builds  its  nest  generally  of  moss , a material  always  found  where  it  lives,  and 
among  which  it  probably  obtains  much  of  its  insect  food  ; but  it  varios  sorno- 
times,  using  hay  or  fenthors  when  these  are  at  hand,  ltooks  dig  in  pastures 
and  ploughed  fields  for  grubs,  and  in  doing  so  must  continually  encounter 
roots  and  fibres.  Thcso  are  used  to  lino  its  nest.  What  moro  natural 
Tho  crow,  feeding  on  carrion,  dead  rabbits,  and  lambs,  and  frequenting 
sheep-walks  and  warrens,  chooses  fur  and  wool  to  lino  its  nest.  I ho  lark 
frequents  culiivuted  fields,  and  makes  its  nest,  on  tho  ground,  ol  grans  liucd 
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w ith  horsehair — materials  tho  most  oasy  to  moot  with,  and  tho  host  adapted 
to  its  ncodf.  Tho  kingfisher  makes  its  nest  of  tho  bones  of  tho  fish  which  it 
has  eaten.  Swallows  use  clny  and  mud  from  the  margins  of  tho  ponds  and 
rivers  over  which  thoy  find  their  insect  food.  Tho  materials  of  birds'  nests, 
liko  those  usod  by  savago  man  for  his  house,  are,  then,  thoso  which  como 
first  to  hand  ; and  it  certainly  requires  no  morospcoinl  instinct  to  solect  them 
in  tho  ono  ease  than  in  tho  other.  But,  it  will  bo  said,  it  is  not  so  much  tho 
materials  os  tho  form  and  structuro  of  nests  that  vary  so  much,  and  arc 
so  wonderfully  adapted  to  tho  wants  and  habits  of  each  species ; how  nro 
these  to  he  accounted  for  oxccpt  by  instinct  ? I reply,  they  may  bo  in  a 
great  measure  explained  by  the  general  habits  of  tho  species,  tho  naturo  of 
the  tools  they  have  to  work  with,  and  tho  materials  they  can  most  easily 
obtain,  with  the  very  simplest  adaptations  of  means  to  an  ond  quito  within 
the  mental  capacities  of  birds.  Tho  delicacy  and  perfection  of  tho  nest  will 
bear  a direct  re'ation  to  the  size  of  tho  bird,  its  structure  and  habits.  That 
of  tho  wren  or  tho  humming-bird  is  perhaps  not  finer  or  more  beantiful  in 
roportion  than  that  of  tho  blackbird,  tho  magpie,  or  tho  crow.  Tho  wren, 
aving  a slender  beak,  long  legs,  ond  great  activity,  is  able  with  great 
case  to  form  a well-woven  nest  of  tho  finest  materials,  and  places  it  in 
thickets  and  hedgerows  which  it  frequents  in  search  for  food.  The  titmouse, 
haunting  fruit-trees  and  walls,  and  searching  in  cracks  and  crannies  for  insects, 
is  naturally  led  to  build  in  holes  whero  it  has  shelter  and  security ; while  its 
great  activity,  and  tho  perfection  of  its  tools  (hill  and  feet),  enable  it  easily  to 
lorm  a beautiful  receptacle  for  its  eggs  ond  young.  Pigeons,  having  heavy 
bodies,  ond  weak  feet  and  hills  (imperfect  tools  for  forming  a delicate  structure), 
build  rude  flat  nests  of  sticks,  laid  across  strong  branches  which  will  bear 
their  weight  and  that  of  their  bulky  young.  They  can  do  no  better.  The 
Caprimulgid®  have  tho  most  imperfect  tools  of  all,  feet  that  will  not  support 
them  except  on  a flat  surface  (for  they  cannot  truly  perch),  and  a bill  ex- 
cessively broad,  short,  and  weak,  and  almost  hidden  by  feathers  and  bristles. 
They  cannot  build  a nest  of  twigs  or  fibres,  hair  or  moss,  like  other  birds, 
and  they  therefore  generally  dispense  wi'h  one  altogether,  laying  their  eggs 
on  the  bare  ground,  or  on  the  stump  or  flat  limb  of  a tree.  The  hooked  bills, 
short  necks  and  feet,  and  heavy  bodies  of  parrots  render  them  quite  incapable 
of  building  a nest  like  most  other  birds,  'they  cannot  climb  up  a branch 
without  using  both  bill  and  feet ; they  cannot  even  turn  round  on  a perch 
without  holding  on  with  their  bill.  How,  then,  could  they  inlay,  or  weave, 
or  twist  the  materials  of  a nest  ? Consequently,  they  all  lay  in  holes  of 
trees,  the  tops  of  rotten  stumps,  or  in  deserted  ants’  nests,  the  soft  materials  of 
which  they  can  easily  hollow  out. 

Now  I believe  that  throughout  the  whole  class  of  birds  the  same  general 
principles  will  be  found  to  hold  good,  sometimes  distinctly,  sometimes  more 
obscurely  apparent,  according  as  the  habits  of  the  species  are  more  marked, 
or  their  structure  more  peculiar.  It  is  true  that,  among  birds  differing  but 
little  in  structure  or  habits,  we  see  considerable  diversity  in  the  mode  of 
nesting,  but  we  are  now  so  well  assured  that  important  changes  of  climate 
and  of  surface  have  occurred  within  the  period  of  existing  species,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  see  how  such  differences  have  arisen.  Habits  are 
known  to  be  hereditary,  and  as  the  area  now  occupied  by  each  species  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  every  other,  we  may  be  sure  that  such  changes  would  act 
differently  upon  each,  and  would  often  bring  together  species  which  had 
acquired  their  peculiar  habits  in  distinct  regions  and  under  different 
conditions. 

But,  it  is  objected,  birds  do  not  learn  to  make  their  nest  as  man  does  to 
build,  for  all  bir  Is  will  make  exactly  the  same  nest  as  the  rest  of  their 
species,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  one,  and  it  is  instinct  alone  that  can 
enable  them  to  do  this.  No  doubt  this  would  he  instinct  if  it  were  true, 
and  I simply  ask  for  proof  of  the  fact.  This  point,  although  so  important  to 
the  question  at  issue,  is  always  assumed  without  proof,  and  even  against 
proof,  for  what  facts  there  are,  are  opposed  to  it.  Birds  brought  up  from 
the  egg  in  cages  do  not  make  the  characteristic  nest  of  their  species,  even 
though  the  proper  materials  are  supplied  them,  and  the  experiment  has  never 
been  fairly  tried,  of  turning  out  a pair  of  birds  so  brought  up  into  an  enclo- 
sure covered  with  netting,  and  watching  the  result  of  their  untaught 
attempts  at  nest-making.  With  regard  to  the  song  of  birds,  however,  which 
is  thought  to  be  equally  instinctive,  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  it  is 
found  that  young  birds  never  have  the  song  peculiar  to  their  species  if  they 
have  not  heard  it,  whereas  they  acquire  very  easily  the  song  of  almost  any 
other  bird  with  which  they  are  brought  up.  It  is  also  especially  worthy  of 
remark  that  they  must  be  taken  out  of  hearing  of  their  parents  very 
soon,  for  in  the  first  three  or  four  days  they  have  already  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  the  parent  notes,  which  they  will  afterwards  imitate.  This  shows 
that  very  young  birds  can  both  hear  and  remember,  and  it  would  be  very 
extraordinary  if  they  could  live  for  days  and  weeks  in  a nest  and  know  no- 
thing of  its  materials  and  the  manner  of  its  construction.  During  the  time 
they  are  learning  to  fly  and  return  often  to  the  nest,  they  must  be  able  to 
examine  it  inside  and  out  in  every  detail,  and  as  their  daily  search  for  food 
invariably  leads  them  among  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed,  and 
among  places  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  placed,  is  it  so  very  wonderful 
that  when  they  want  one  themselves  they  should  make  one  like  it  ? Again, 
we  always  assume  that  because  a nest  appears  to  us  delicately  and  artfully 
built,  that  it,  therefore,  requires  much  special  knowledge  and  acquired  skill 
(or  their  substitute,  instinct)  in  the  bird  who  builds  it.  We  forget  that  it  is 
formed  twig  by  twig  and  fibre  by  fibre,  rudely  enough  at  first,  but  crevices 
and  irregularities,  which  must  seem  huge  gaps  and  chasms  in  the  little  eyes 
of  the  builders,  are  filled  up  by  tvigs  and  stalks  pushed  in  by  slender  beak 
and  active  foot,  and  that  the  wool,  feathers,  or  horsehair  are  laid  thread  by 
thread,  so  that  the  result  seems  a marvel  of  ingenuity  to  us,  just  as  would 
the  rudest  Indian  hut  to  a native  of  Brobdignag. 

But  look  at  civilised  man ! it  is  said ; look  at  Grecian  and  Egyptian  and 
Roman  and  Gothic  and  modern  architecture!  What  advance!  what  im- 
provement! what  refinements!  This  is  what  reason  leads  to,  whereas  birds 
remain  for  everjstationary.  If,  however,  such  advances  as  these  are  required 
to  prove  the  effects  of  reason  as  contrasted  with  instinct,  then  all  savage  and 
many  half-civilized  tribes  have  no  reason,  but  build  instinctively  quite  as 
much  as  birds  do. 

Man  ranges  over  the  whole  earth,  and  exists  under  the  most  varied  con- 
ditions, leading  necessarily  to  equally  varied  habits,  He  migrates — he 
makes  wars  and  conquests — one  race  mingles  with  another — different  cus- 
toms are  brought  into  contact — the  habits  ofa  migratingraee  a e modified  by 
the  different  circumstances  of  a new  country.  The  civilized  race  which  con- 
quered Egypt  must  have  developed  its  mode  of  building  in  a forest  country 
where  timber  was  abundant,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  'dea  of  cylin- 
drical columns  originating  in  a country  destitute  of  trees.  The  pyramids 
might  have  been  built  by  an  indigenous  race,  but  not  the  temples  of  El 
Uksor  and  Kamak.  In  Grecian  architecture,  almost  every  characteristic 


fcaturo  can  bo  traced  to  an  oiigin  in  wooden  building*.  The  columns,  tho 
architrave,  tho  frieze,  tho  fillets,  tho  cantclevers,  tho  form  of  tho  roof,  all 
point  to  an  origin  in  some  southern  forest-clad  country,  and  strikingly  cor- 
roborate tho  view  derived  from  philology,  that  Greece  was  colonised  from 
north-western  India.  But  to  erect  columns  and  span  them  with  huge  blocks 
of  stono  or  marblo  is  not  an  act  of  reason,  but  ono  of  pure  unreasoning  imi- 
tation. Tho  arch  is  tho  only  truo  and  reasonable  mode  of  covering  over 
wide  spaces  with  stone,  and,  therefore,  Grecian  architecture,  however  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  is  falso  in  principle,  and  is  by  no  means  a good  example  of 
the  application  of  reason  to  tho  art  of  building.  And  what  do  most  of  us  do 
at  tho  present  day  but  imitato  tho  buildings  of  those  that  have  gone  before 
us.  We  have  not  oven  been  ahlo  to  discover  or  develop  any  definite  mode 
of  building  best  suited  for  us.  We  have  no  characteristic  national  style,  and 
to  that  extent  are  even  below  tho  birds,  who  have  each  their  characteristic 
form  of  nest,  exactly  adapted  to  their  wants  and  habits. 

That  excessive  uniformity  in  the  architecture  of  each  species  of  bird  which 
has  been  supposed  to  prove  a nest-building  instinct  we  may,  therefore,  fairly 
impute  to  the  uniformity  of  tho  conditions  under  which  each  species  lives. 
Their  range  is  often  very  limited,  and  they  very  seldom  permanently  change 
their  country  so  as  to  be  placed  in  new  conditions.  When,  however,  new 
conditions  do  occur,  they  take  advantage  of  them  just  as  freely  and  wi-ely  as 
man  could  do.  The  chimney  and  house  swallows  are  a standing  proof  of  a 
change  of  habit  since  chimneys  and  houses  were  built,  and  in  America  this 
change  has  taken  place  within  about  three  hundred  years.  Thread  and 
worsted  arc  now  used  in  many  nests  instead  of  wool  and  horse-hair,  and  the 
jackdaw  shows  an  affection  for  the  church  steeple  which  can  hardly  bo  ex- 
plained by  instinct.  The  Baltimore  oriole  uses  all  sorts  of  pieces  of  string, 
skeins  of  silk,  or  the  gardener’s  bass,  to  weave  into  its  fine  pensile  nest,  in- 
stead of  the  single  hairs  and  vegetable  fibres  it  has  painfully  to  seek  in  wilder 
regions ; and  Wilson  believes  that  it  improves  in  nest-building  by  practice, 
the  older  birds  making  the  best  nests.  The  purple  martin  of  America  takes 
possession  of  empty  gourds  or  small  boxes  stuck  up  for  its  reception  in  almost 
every  village  and  farm  in  America,  and  several  of  the  American  wrens  will 
also  build  in  cigar  boxes,  with  a small  hole  cut  in  them,  if  placed  in  a suit- 
able situation.  The  orchard  oriole  of  the  United  States  offers  us  an  excellent 
example  of  a bird  which  modifies  his  nest  according  to  circumstances.  When 
it  is  built  among  firm  and  stiff  branches  it  is  very  shallow,  but  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  it  is  suspended  from  the  slender  twigs  of  the  weeping  willow, 
it  is  made  much  deeper,  so  that  when  swayed  about  violently  by  the  wind 
the  young  may  not  tumble  out.  It  has  been  observed  also  that  the  nests 
built  in  the  warm  Southern  states  are  much  slighter  and  more  porous  in 
texture  than  those  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north.  Our  own  house- 
sparrow  equally  well  adapts  himself  to  circumstances.  When  he  builds  in 
trees,  as  he  no  doubt  always  did  originally,  he  constructs  a well-made  domed 
nest,  perfectly  fitted  to  protect  his  young  ones;  but  when  he  can  find  a con- 
venient hole  in  a building  or  among  thatch,  or  in  any  well- sheltered  place, 
he  takes  much  less  trouble,  and  forms  a very  loosely-built  nest. 

A curious  example  of  a recent  change  of  habits  has  occurred  in  Jamaica. 
Previous  to  1854  the  palm  swift  ( Tackornis  pheenicobea)  inhabited  exclusively 
the  palm-trees  in  a few  districts  in  the  island.  A colony  then  established 
themselves  in  two  cocoa-nut  palms  in  Spanish  Town,  and  remained  there 
till  1857,  when  one  tree  was  blown  down,  and  the  other  stripped  of  its 
foliage.  Instead  of  now  seeking  out  other  palm-trees,  the  swifts  drove  out 
the  swallows  who  built  in  the  piazza  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  building  their  nests  on  the  tops  of  the  end  walls  and  at  the 
angles  formed  by  the  beams  and  joists,  a place  which  they  continue  to  occupy 
in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  remarked  that  here  they  form  their  nest  with 
much  less  elaboration  than  when  built  in  the  palms,  probably  from  being  lees 
exposed. 

A fair  consideration  of  all  these  facts  will,  I think,  fully  support  the  state- 
ment with  which  I commenced  this  article,  and  show  that  the  mental  facul- 
ties exhibited  by  birds  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  are  the  same  in  kind 
as  those  manifested  by  mankind  in  the  formation  of  their  dwellings.  These 
are  essentially  imitation,  and  a slow  and  partial  adaptation  to  new  conditions. 
To  compare  the  work  of  birds  with  the  highest  manifestations  of  human  ait 
and  science  is  totally  beside  the  question.  I do  not  maintain  that  birds  are 
gifted  with  reasoning  faculties  at  all  approaching  in  variety  and  extent  to 
those  of  man.  I simply  hold  that  the  phenomena  presented  by  their  mode 
of  building  their  nests,  when  fairly  compared  with  those  exhibited  by  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  in  building  their  houses,  indicate  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  kind  or  nature  of  the  mental  faculties  employed.  If  instinct 
means  anything,  it  means  the  capacity  to  perform  some  complex  act  without 
teaching  or  experience.  It  implies  innate  ideas  of  a very  definite  kind,  and, 
if  established,  would  overthrow  Mr.  Mill’s  sensationalism  and  all  the  modern 
philosophy  of  experience.  That  the  existence  of  true  instinct  may  be  esta- 
blished in  other  ways  is  not  improbable,  but  in  the  particular  case  of  birds’ 
nests,  which  is  usually  considered  one  of  its  strongholds,  I cannot  find  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  show  the  existence  of  anything  beyond  those  lower 
reasoning  powers  which  animals  are  universally  admitted  to  possess. — Intel- 
lectual Observer. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  RECENT  ACTS  ON  THE  RELATIONS 
OF  MASTERS  AND  SERVANTS. 

An  Act  to  establish  equitable  councils  of  conciliation  to  adjust  differences  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen — 

Gives  (1)  Power  to  her  Majesty  or  Secretary  of  State  to  license  councils  of 
conciliation.  (2)  Councils  to  consist  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten 
masters  and  workmen,  and  a chairman.  (3)  Petitioners  for  council  to  elect 
first  council.  , 

(4)  The  council  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  ot 
dispute  and  difference  between  masters  and  workmen,  as  set  forth  in  the  Act 
of  the  fifth  year  of  King  George  IV.,  chapter  96,  which  may  be  submitted  to 
them  by  both  parties,  and  shall  have,  hold,  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
authority  granted  to  arbitrators  and  referees.  And  any  award  the  said  equit- 
able councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  may  make  in  any  case  of  dispute 
or  difference  submitted  to  them  shall  be  final  and  cbnclusive  between  the 
parties  to  such  arbitration,  without  being  subject  to  review  or  challenge  by 
any  court  or  authority  whatsoever ; and  the  said  council  are  hereby  further 
authorized  to  adjudicate  upon  and  determine  any  other  case  of  dispute  or 
difference  submitted  to  them  by  the  mutual  consent  of  master  and  workman 
or  masters  and  workmen.  But  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  authorize 
the  said  council  to  establish  a rate  of  wages  or  price  of  labour  or  workman- 
ship at  which  the  workman  shall  in  future  be  paid. 

(7)  No  counsel,  solicitors,  or  attorneys  to  be  allowed  to  attend  on  any  hear- 
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ing  boforo  the  council  or  tbo  committco  of  conciliation,  unloss  consented  to 
by  both  parties. 

(9)  Housoholdors  and  part  occupiers  may  domand  to  bo  registered,  and 
have  a voto  for  the  council,  and  may  bo  elected  thereto ; but  tho  masters 
shall  appoint  their  own  portion  of  tho  council,  and  tho  workmen  cloct  tkoir 
portion  of  tho  council. 

Tho  Master  and  Servant  Act — 

(■1)  Declares  that  wherever  the  omploycr  or  employed  shall  neglect  or  ro- 
fuso  to  fulfil  any  contract  of  sorvice,  or  the  employed  shall  neglect  or  ro- 
fuso  to  enter  or  commence  his  service  according  to  the  contract,  or  shall 
absont  himself  from  his  service,  or  wherever  any  question,  differenoo,  or  dis- 
pute shall  arise  as  to  the  rights  or  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties,  or  touch- 
ng  any  misusago,  misdemeanour,  misconduct,  ill-treatment,  or  injury  to  the 
person  or  property  of  either  of  the  parties  under  any  contract  of  service,  the 
party  feeling  aggrieved  may  lay  an  information  or  copiplaint  in  writing 
before  a justice,  magistrate,  or  sheriff,  setting  forth  tho  grounds  of  complaint 
and  the  amount  of  compensation,  damage,  or  other  remedy  claimed  for  the 
breach  or  non-performance  of  such  contract ; and  upon  such  information 
being  laid,  the  justice  shall  issue,  or  cause  to  bo  issued,  a summons  or  cita- 
tion to  the  party  so  complained  against. 

(5)  Tho  time  to  be  appointed  in  tho  summons  or  citation  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  party  complained  against  shall  not  be  less  than  two  or  more  than 
eight  days  from  the  date  of  the  summons  or  citation. 

(7)  On  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey  summons  or  citation,  warrant  to  issue. 

(9)  Upon  the  hearing  of  any  information  or  complaint  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  two  justices,  or  the  magistrates  or  sheriff,  after  due  examination, 
by  an  order  in  writing  under  their  respective  hands,  in  their  or  his  discre- 
tion, as  the  justice  of  the  case  requires,  either  shall  make  an  abatement  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  any  wages  then  already  due  to  the  employed,  or  else  shall 
direct  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  of  service,  with  a direction  of  the  party 
complained  against  to  find  forthwith  good  and  sufficient  security,  by  recog- 
nizance or  bond,  with  or  without  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a justice, 
magistrate,  or  sheriff,  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  contract,  or  else  shall  annul 
the  contract,  discharging  the  parties  from  the  same,  and  apportioning  the 
amount  of  wages  due  up  to  the  completed  period  of  such  contract,  or  else, 
where  no  amount  of  compensation  or  damage  can  be  assessed,  or  where 
pecuniary  compensation  will  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices,  magistrate,  or 
sheriff,  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  shall  impose  a fine  upon  the  party 
complained  against,  not  exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of  £20,  or  else  shall 
assess  and  determine  the  amount  of  compensation  or  damage,  together  -with 
the  costs,  to  be  made  to  the  party  complaining,  inclusive  of  the  amount  of 
any  wages  abated,  and  direct  the  same  to  be  paid  accordingly ; and  if  the 
order  shall  direct  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  and  direct  the  party  com- 
plained against  to  find  good  and  sufficient  security  as  aforesaid,  and  the  party 
complained  against  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  such  order,  a justice, 
magistrate,  or  sheriff  may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  by  warrant  under  his  hand, 
commit  such  party  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  within  his 
jurisdiction,  there  to  be  confined  and  kept  until  he  shall  so  find  security,  but 
nevertheless  so  that  the  term  of  imprisonment,  whether  under  one  or  several 
successive  committals,  shall  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  period  of  three 
months : provided  always,  that  the  two  justices,  magistrate,  or  sheriff  may, 
if  they  or  he  think  fit,  assess  and  determine  the  amount  of  compensation  or 
damage  to  be  paid  to  the  party  complaining,  and  direct  the  same  to  be  paid, 
whether  the  contract  is  ordered  by  them  or  him  to  be  annulled  or  not,  or,  in 
addition  to  the  annulling  of  the  contract  of  service  and  discharge  of  the  parties 
from  the  same,  may,  if  they  or  he  think  fit,  impose  the  fine  as  hereinbefore 
authorized,  but  they  or  ho  shall  not  under  the  powers  of  this  Act  bo  autho- 
rized to  annul,  nor  shall  any  provisions  of  this  Act  have  the  effect  of  annul- 
ling, any  indenture  or  contract  of  apprenticeship  that  they  or  he  might 
not  have  annulled  or  that  would  not  have  been  annulled  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  passed. 

(18)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  employer  or  employed  from  en- 
forcing their  respective  civil  rights  and  remedies  for  any  breach  or  non-per- 
formance of  the  contract  of  service  by  any  action  or  suit  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law  or  equity  in  any  case  where  proceedings  are  not  instituted  under 
this  Act;  nor  shall  anything  in  this  Act  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
the  fifth  year  of  King  George  IV.,  chapter  96,  “ to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  laws  relative  to  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  masters  and  work- 
men,” or  of  any  Act  extending  or  amending  the  same. 

(26)  This  Act  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  after 
the  passing  thereof  (Aug.  20,  1867),  and  to  tho  end  of  tho  then  noxt  session 
of  Parliament,  and  no  longer. 


SELECTIONS  OF  EOSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1867. 


A selection  of  the  best  roses,  new  and  old,  exclusive  of  those  for  the 
current  season,  arranged  according  to  colours. 

Note. — The  varieties  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  suitable  for  cultivation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 

Abbreviations. — H.  P.,  Hybrid  Perpetual ; B.,  Bourbon  ; B.  P.,  Bourbon 
Perpetual;  N.  P.,  Noisette  Perpetual;  N.,  Noisette;  C.,  China  ; T.,  Tea. 

Very  dark,  in  various  shades— Purple,  Blackish  Crimson,  Bark  Crimson 
to  Crimson  Scarlet  exclusive. 


H.  P. 

Black  Prince  (W.  Paul) 
•Charles  Lefebvre 
Claude  Mdlion 
Charles  Wood 
Dr.  Lindley  (W.  Paul) 
Gabriel  de  Peyronny 
•Marfichal  Suchet  (Guillot) 
Marbchal  Vaillant 
Mona.  Boncenne 
•Pierre  Notting 


•President  Mas 
•Prince  C.  de  Rohan 
Souvenir  de  Wm.  Wood 
•Vicomte  Vigier 
Xavier  Olibo 


B. 

* Dupetit  Thouars 
La  Qnintinie 
•Victor  Emmanuel 


Crimson  Scarlet,  Beep  Bed,  Crimson,  Bed' Carmine. 


H.  P. 

•Achille  Gonod 
•Alfred  Colomb 
Baron  A.  de  Rothschild 
Baronne  Halle/, 
•Colonel  Cambriols 
Docteur  Andry 
Duo  de  Rohan 
Exposition  de  Brie 


Fisher  Holmes 
Frangois  Troyve 
•Frangois  Laoharme 
General  Washington 
General  Jacqueminot 
•Jeon  Goujon 
Joan  Lumbert 
*La  llrillante 
•Lo  Rhone 


•Madame  C.  Wood 
•Madame  E.  Vilmorin 
•Madame  Moreau 
•Madame  Victor  Verdier 
Maurice  Bernardin 
Olivier  Delhomme 
•Prince  de  Porcia 


Princess  of  Wales 
•Senateur  Vaisse 
Souvenir  de  Bernardin  St.  Pierre 

B. 

Prince  Albert 
Rev.  II.  Dombrain 


Light  Crimson,  Cerise,  Carmine.  Beep  and  Bright  Bose. 


H.  P. 

Alphonse  Bolin 
Beauty  of  Waltham 
Comte  de  Nanteuil 
•Duchesse  de  Morny 
Emile  Dulac 
Elizabeth  Vigneron 
Gloire  de  Ducher 
Gloire  de  Vitry 
•John  Hopper 
La  Reine 

•La  Ville  de  St.  Denis 
•Lafontaine 
Madame  Caillat 
Madame  C.  Crapelet 
•Madame  Clem.  Joigneaux 


•Madame  Domage 
•Madame  de  Cambacerb* 

Madame  Furtado 
Madame  Guinoisseau 
Madame  Vigneron 
Madame  Amelia  Halphen 
Marie  Bauman 
Prudence  Besson 
Triomphe  de  la  Terre  des  Roses 
•Victor  Verdier 
Wm.  Griffiths 

B.  P. 

Baron  Gonella 
•Catherine  Guillot 
•Louise  Odier 


H.  P. 

Abel  Grand 
•Alpaide  de  Rotalier 
•Anna  Alexieff 
Armide 
Auguste  Mie 
Belle  de  Bourg  la  Reine 
Belle  Normande 
Charles  Rouillard 
Chevalier  Nigra 
Comtesse  de  Palikno 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 
Duchesse  d’Orleans 
Hippolyte  Flandrin 
•Josephine  Beauharnais 
•Louise  Peyronny  or  Lfelia 
•Madame  E.  Appert 
Madame  D.  Douville 


Bose,  Pale  Bose,  Pink,  and  Peach. 

Madame  Fillion 


♦Madame  Knorr 
Madame  Hoste 
Madame  Roussett 
•Mademoiselle  Margaret  Dombrain 
•Marcella 
Maria  Rady 

•Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
Sophie  Coquerelle 

B.  P. 

Baronne  de  Noirmont 
Module  de  Perfection 

B. 

Paxton 
N.  P. 

Pavilion  de  Pregny 


Veby  Light. — Tinted 

H.  P. 

Alba  Mutabilis 
Caroline  de  Sansal 
La  Tour  do  Crouy 
Madame  Vidot 
Madame  Freeman 

B. 

Emotion 

Comtesse  Barbantanne 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 

C. 


White,  Flesh,  and  White. 
Mademoiselle  Bonnaire 
Sceur  des  Anges 
Princess  Clothilde 
Virginal 

N.  P. 

Louise  Darzens 
Lady  E.  Peel 

Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont 
N. 

Aime  Vibert 
Jeanne  d'Arc 


Mrs.  Bosanquet 

The  Best  Yellow  Roses. 

There  has  been  no  addition  to  this  class  worth  recording  since  the  in- 
troduction of  Marechal  Niel.  The  list,  therefore,  will  be  much  the  same 
as  last  year,  and  will  be  found  chiefly  among  the  Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Teas. — Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  long  shoots  of  this  should  be  stopped 
back,  when  almost  every  lateral  will  flower  ; Elise  Sanvage,  La  Boule  d’Or, 
Madame  William,  Madame  Falcot,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazbs. 

Noisettes.  — Celine  Fnrrestier  or  Lysias,  Jauue  Desprez,  Marechal 
Niel,  Narcisse,  Smith’s  Yellow  (under  glass),  Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de 
Rennes. 

Austrian  Briers. — Harrisonii  and  Persian  Yellow,  Yellow  Provence, 

Twelve  Best  Teas  for  the  Greenhouse,  or  out  of  Doors  with 
Winter  Protection. — Alba  Rosea,  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Ma- 
dame Bravy  or  Sertot,  Madame  Falcot,  Melanie  Villermoz,  Niphetos, 
President,  Souvenir  d’Eliae,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Triomphe  de  Guillot  Fils, 
Vicomtesse  de  Cazfcs. 

Twenty  Perpetuai.s  suited  for  Pillars. — H.  P. : Duohesse  de  Morny, 
Glory  of  Waltham  (W.  Paul),  Lafontaine,  Madame  de  Cambacdrbs,  Jules 
Margottin,  Jacqueminot,  Triomphe  des  Beaux  Arts,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Madame 
Souppert.  Teas:  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Ilombre, Comtesse 
Ouvaroff.  Bourbon:  Paxton.  Noisettes  : Aime  Vibert,  Scandens,  Jaune 
Desprez,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  La  Biche,  La  Marque,  Solfaterre. 

Twenty  fine  Roses  for  Pot-culture. — Alphonse  Beiin,  Achille  Gonod, 
Admiral  Nelson,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Catherine  Guillot,  Charles  Lslebvre, 
Elizabeth  Vigneron,  Frangois  Lacbarme,  General  Jacqueminot,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin, Lidia  or  L.  Peyronny,  Le  Rhone,  Mudamo  Alfred  de  Rougemont, 
Madame  C.  Wood,  Madame  Rivers,  Mareohal  Vaillant,  Mrs.  W.  Paul, 
Modble  de  Perfection,  Princess  of  Wales,  Victor  Verdier. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  all  the  teas  are  suited  for  pot  cultivation, 
and  that  “ Malmaison  ” and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  are  two  of  the  most  continuous 
bloomers  in  potB,  even  in  windows,  that  oan  be  found. 

Clapton.  W.  D.  Prior. 


Bee-proof. — In  a communication  received  by  tho  Asiatio  Society 
of  Bengal,  and  published  in  its  “ Proceedings,”  Mr.  Horne  puts  tho 
question,  “ To  what  is  duo  tho  exemption  that  somo  mon  havo  from  the  at- 
tacks of  boes  and  wasps  P Ono  reads  of  it  in  England,  and  boro  is  nnotlior 
illustration.  Yesterday  wo  arrived  at  our  camp  at  Soj,  when  an  elephant 
disturbed  a swarm  of  boos  in  a tree.  Immediately  there  was  a cry  in  tho 
camp,  ‘The  bees  1 the  bees  1’  and  every  one  was  running  away,  beating  on 
tho  boes,  which  attacked  every  living  thing  within  seventy  or  eighty  yards. 
But  it  was  strange  to  soo  ono  of  the  men,  a gardener  ; ho  lay  sleeping,  with 
only  a waist-cloth  on,  and  nearly  all  his  body  exposed,  undor  tho  very  tree, 
yet  no  bee  touohod  him  ! This  man  takes  a bees  or  wasps  nest,  brushes  oil 
tho  boos  or  wasps  with  his  hand  ; none  sting  him.  He  oould  on  this  occa- 
sion havo  made  no  preparation.  Why  is  it  ? The  boes,  altor  about  two 
hours,  retired  to  their  tree,  and  tho  camp  was  reinhabited.” 
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STORING  TIIE  ROOT  CROPS  OF  TIIE  KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

Tins  is  n subjeot  that  lins  recoivod  such  littlo  attontion  from 
modern  pons,  that  ono  would  think  it  bonoath  their  notice. 
But  surely  if  they  can  toll  people  how  to  grow  root-crops, 
it  would  in  no  way  be  loworing  their  dignity  to  ondoavour  to 
show  them  how  to  preserve  them.  At  all  events,  this  is  what 
I proposo  to  do,  as  I considor  it  a subject  too  much  neglected 
by  many,  and  very  littlo  understood  by  still  many  more,  to 
whoso  interest  it  would  be  to  secure  tho  produce  of  tho  kitchen 


loud  aro  tho  complaints  which  sometimes  roach  us,  that  an 
inoxporionced  person  would  think  that  tho  root  crops  formed 
tho  staple  commodity  from  which  tho  proprietor’s  table  was 
supplied  during  wintor  ; and  yet  all  this  anxiety  and  lamonta- 
tion  concorns  cortain  subjects  which  in  all  probability  will  bo 
half  thrown  upon  tho  rubbish  heap  before  thoy  are  consumed, 
simply  bocauso  pooplo  will  not  take  tho  trouble  to  make  thom- 
solvos  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  thoy  should 
be  stowed  away,  and  bocauso  thoy  havo  not  a suitable  structuro 
in  which  to  koop  thorn.  For  the  latter  there  may  bo  some 
excuse,  but  thoro  can  bo  nono  for  those  whoso  only  anxiety 


Storehouse  eor  Roots,  &c.  (Fig.  1.) 


garden  in  a more  satisfactory  manner  than  generally  prevails. 
I shall,  therefore,  deal  with  it  at  some  length,  and  I hope  my 
humble  efforts  will  at  least  be  the  means  of  awakening  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  under  which  root  crops  should  be  stored 
for  future  consumption,  for  there  is  almost  everywhere  required 
a better  provision  for  storing  roots  for  winter  use. 

To  say  that  half  of  the  produce  of  root  crops  which  are 
grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  usually  spoilt  will  be  speaking 
quite  within  bounds.  To  me  this  is  such  an  evident  piece  of 
mismanagement — or,  if  you  like  it  better,  I will  say  a serious 
oversight — that  I can  only  wonder  why  people  express  so  much 


about  the  crop  is  felt  when  it  is  growing.  Surely,  if  such 
crops  as  parsnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  &c.,  are  worth  growing, 
they  are  also  worth  stowing,  and  in  such  a structure  as  will  be 
likely  not  only  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  but  also  to  pro- 
long their  season  of  use.  So  great  is  the  want  of  proper 
store-rooms  in  many  gardens,  that  I have  thought  it  requisite 
to  furnish  the  printer  with  some  sketches  of  the  sort  of  store- 
houses required  for  the  purpose,  and  I think  those  shown  will, 
in  one  or  other  of  the  forms,  meet  the  wants  of  all  our  readers, 
and  the  sections  here  given  will  render  the  remarks  I have  to 
make  in  my  next  paper  more  intelligible. 


Storehouse  for  Roots,  &c.  (Fig.  2.) 


anxiety  and  spend  so  much  time  and  labour  in  cultivating 
them,  when  they  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  will  half 
rot  either  in  some  damp  hole  called  a cellar,  or  get  frozen  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place  designated  a loft.  But  nevertheless 
we  so  often  hear  complaints  when  things  go  a little  wrong 
with  a crop  of  onions  or  beetroots  or  potatoes,  that  if  we  had 
not  constantly  observed  the  want  of  a proper  place  in  which  to 
store  them,  we  might  be  forgiven  for  believing  that  these 
crops  were  really  valued  and  cared  for  in  a proper  manner, 
even  after  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ground.  Indeed,  so 


Figure  1 is  a section  of  a lean-to  store-room  designed  spe- 
cially for  small  gardens,  or  for  those  places  where  it  cannot 
be  sunk  below  the  level.  It  is  represented  as  being  hidden 
by  shrubs  and  trees  on  both  sides ; indeed,  this  would  be 
necessary  to  exclude  frost  unless  the  walls  were  of  unusual 
thickness.  If  thickly  belted  on  both  sides  by  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  the  roots  covered  over  during  very  severe  weather 
with  straw  or  brakes,  very  little  harm  would  come  to  them, 
even  if  only  a fourteen-inch  wall  at  back  and  nine  in  front 
were  used ; and  as  a northern  aspect  may  be  adopted  for 
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these  buildings,  there  are  but  a very  few  places  but  can 
furnish  a back  wall  already  for  such  a purpose.  In  general 
construction  these  buildings  are  pretty  much  alike,  that  is  to 
say,  brick  or  stone  walls  and  tiled  roofs  are  essential,  and  as 
the  different  kinds  of  roots  should  be  kept  separate,  they 
should  be  placed  on  shelves  which  should  be  of  oak;  the 
shelves  are  shown  upon  the  sections  in  each  case  where  they 
are  in  use.  The  bottom  shelf  should  be  kept  about  three 
inches  above  the  floor,  otherwise  it  will  soon  rot ; potatoes  may 
go  on  the  bottom  shelf,  carrots,  beetroot,  &c.,  on  the  next,  and 
the  onions  on  the  top.  In  every  case  means  should  be 
secured  of  admitting  a current  of  air  through  the  building ; 
this  may  be  done  either  with  a small  ventilator  in  the  front 


are  considered  unsightly,  they  are  easily  hidden  by  means  cf 
small  shrubs  or  ivy. 

Figure  3 is  on  a smaller  scale  than  the  above ; but,  never- 
theless, a well-arranged  and  suitable  structure,  and  such  as 
would  servo  the  purpose  of  many  good  gardens  now  wholly 
deficient  of  such  a building. 

Figure  4 is  an  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  potato 
clamp.  D is  a small  raised  mound  of  earth,  over  which  some 
straw  is  placed.  This  mound  serves  to  drain  the  principal 
part  of  the  clamp.  The  potatoes  occupy  the  space  E,  over 
which  is  a layer  of  straw.  F is  a vacant  space  beneath  a 
rough  thatched  roof  carried  to  one  centre  pole,  and  above  tho 
potatoes.  With  an  inlet  for  air  in  mild  weather  at  about  two 


Stoeebouse  foe  Roots,  &c.  (Fig.  3.) 


wall  or  in  the  door,  but  taking  care  that  it  can  be  closed  at 
pleasure.  With  a similar  opening  at  the  apex,  a continual 
current  of  air  may  be  kept  up,  which  will  render  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place  as  sweet  and  pure  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects which  it  contains  will  admit. 

Figure  2,  if  worked  out,  would  make  an  admirable  structure 
for  such  a purpose,  and  may  be  made  capable  of  holding  any 
quantity  of  produce.  It  should  be  sunk  three  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  if  in  an  exposed  situation 
a bank  of  earth  should  be  thrown  up  on  each  side.  When 
this  is  done  the  internal  air  cannot  be  affected  by  any  amount 
of  frost.  When  such  structures  are  built  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  drainage  is  necessary,  as  any  ac- 
cumulation of  damp  either  in  the  house  or  under  the  floor  will 
to  a great  degree  ren- 
der the  air  of  the  place 
unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was 
intended.  To  guard 
against  this  I have 
shown  (see  letter  A on 
the  plan)  the  drainage 
under  the  floor,  tho 
water  from  this  is 
taken  away  by  a drain 
(B)  to  what  we  call 
here  in  the  west  a “dry 
cesspool;”  that  is,  a 
hole  of  the  size  re- 
quired is  taken  out, 
and  in  tho  place  of  the 
earth  old  brick  heads 
or  coarse  stones  are  used.  Into  this  the  water  is  con- 
ducted, and  soaks  away  between  the  stones  or  bricks.  This 
is  a very  simple  way  of  getting  rid  of  water  collected  so 
far  below  tho  lovol,  and  answers  overy  purpose  for  these  kinds 
of  buildings,  and  as  tho  cesspool  can  bo  mado  within  a fow  foot 
of  tho  store-room,  it  does  not  entail  any  great  amount  of  labour 
in  moving  earth  to  drain  it  effectually.  Two  shelvos  jare 
shown  on  each  sido  of  tho  door  which  reach  up  to  tho  ground- 
level.  Iheso  aro  supposed  to  be  for  potatoes,  while  thoso 
above  are  for  beetroots,  carrots,  &c.  This,  as  well  as  figuro  3, 
must  bo  entered  by  stops  inside  tho  house,  taking  care  to 
attend  to  ventilation  as  abovo  advisod.  If  tho  banks  of  oarth 


places  round  the  bottom,  and  with  an  outlet  at  the  apex,  a 
small  current  of  air  may  be  kept  up  to  carry  off  the  foul  air 
which  is  always  generated  where  there  is  collected  a mass  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  this  open  space  between  admits  of  its 
being  carried  off  most  effectually,  while  the  inner  covering  of 
straw  and  the  thatched  roof  are  a safeguard  against  frost.  Of 
other  matters  relating  to  this  subject  I must  beg  the  reader 
to  wait  until  another  number.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


Be  Content  with  wiiat  you  can  do. — I am  not  going  to  tell  you  that 
you  can  cultivate  hothouse  plants  on  a sunny  border.  I am  not  going  to 
excite  your  imagination  by  assuring  you  that,  under  some  next  to  impossible 
circumstance.  Stephanotis  floribunda  may  be  grown  without  the  help  of  a 
stove  ; but  I am  going  to  tell  you  that  clematis  will  do  just  as  well.  What 
do  you  want  P Flowers,  you  reply.  Well,  cultivate  carefully  such  as  will 

grow  in  your  garden,  and 
aro  suited  to  your  soil  and 
situation.  There  is  nothing 
but  folly  in  people  of  mode- 
rate means,  or  with  other 
things  to  do  with  their 
money,  breaking  their  hearts 
after  poinsettia  when  Virgi- 
nian creeper  is  the  thing  for 
them.  You  want  flowers  and 
beauty,  plenty  of  both  ; yes, 
plenty,  for  the  charm  of 
plenty,  the  blessing  of  boun- 
teous nature,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed— must  bo  felt  to  1© 
comprehended  and  valued 
properly.  But  there  aro  two 
friends  necessary  for  success, 
mother  earth  and  common 
senso.  Of  course  you  pos- 
sess tho  last,  so  wo  need 
only  discuss  tho  first.  It 
may  bo  done  shortly.  A garden  may  bo  of  any  sizo,  from  a mignonette 
box  to  lnnded  property  ; and  tho  changes  of  soil  from  hungry  to  fertilizing 
may  bo  done  in  a season  if  you  linvo  tho  power  of  procuring  manure.  If 
not — and  farmers  aro  often  bouhd  by  their  leases  not  to  sell  manure,  and  you 
may  not  bo  able  to  get  stable  soil  easily — tho  process  ot  improving  your 
ground  will  bo  slower.  There  was  an  opinion  once,  and  it  was  very  1 loverly 
advocated,  that  more  labour  would  improve  tho  soil  without  any  addition. 
The  idoa  was  that  industrious  digging  between  growing  crops,  and  when  they 
wero  out  of  tho  ground,  would  let  in  sun,  air,  and  rain,  and  that  with  them 
would  come  all  that  tho  oarth  needed ; and  that  earth  pulverized  and  sub- 
joctod  to  tho  action  of  such  agents  would  bo  suited  to  a succession  of  crops, 
tho  rofuse  only  of  those  crops  being  given  to  tho  soil.  There  is  much  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  this  when  applied  to  tho  garden,  where,  with  proper  regard 
to  tho  roots  of  tho  plants,  tho  roil,  ns  a gonoral  rule,  can  hardly  be  moved 
too  much. — London  Society. 
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YRINGA  JOSIMA,  A NEW  HARDY  FLOWERING 
TREE. 

Dolightful  both  to  oyo  and  tho  scout  ns  tlio  lilno  is,  and  doubly  charming 
from  tho  early  period  whon  it  comos  into  flowor,  it  is  scarcely  what  wo  should 
call  a perfect  shrub.  Its  straggling  habit,  its  multitude  of  small  branches, 
nud  its  shiny  thin  loaves,  combined  with  tho  oonsidorablo  infusion  of  blue  in 
tho  hue  of  the  flowers,  all  give  it  something  of  n cold  bluo-nosod  aspect, 
which  to  our  mind  detracts  from  its  othor  charms. 

All  theso  characters  havo  no  doubt  boon  moro  or  loss  modified  by  cultiva- 
tion nnd  better  varieties,  with  a closor  habit  and  greater  warmth  m tho 
colouring  havo  taken  tho  plneo  of  thoso  loss  oligiblo  ; still,  tho  original  sin 
romains— moro  or  loss  of  a cold  blueness  subsists  in  oven  tho  best-coloured 

lilacs  of  tho  common  species. 

I11  strolling  through  an  old-fashioned  gardon  tho  other  day,  wo  wero 
therefore  agreeably  surprised  by  stumbling  upon  a lilac  with  flowers  of  a depth 
of  redness  of  colouring  which  surpassed  anything  wo  remembered  to  havo 
soen  At  a glnnco  wo  saw  that  it  was  of  a different  specios  from  the  common 
ono— the  loaves  wero  differently  shaped,  of  a darker  colour,  and  of  a loss 
glossy  toxture.  Tho  flowors  wero  small  and  sparingly  distributed  compared 
with  tho  immense  trusses  of  flower  which  modern  varieties  of  the  common 
lilac  usually  bear;  but  tho 
depth  of  tho  colour,  which 
has  a great  deal  moro  red 
and  less  blue  in  it  than  the 
other,  makes  it  so  much  more 
effective  that  we  preferred  its 
sparing  flowers  to  the  rich 
masses  of  flower  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  Perhaps  the 
pleasure  of  change  might 
go  for  something  in  our  pre- 
ference, but  we  havo  said 
enough,  we  trust,  to  make 
the  reader  think  it  probable 
that  on  one  ground  or  other 
he  might  like  it  as  well  as  we 
did. 

The  accompanying  wood- 
cut,  taken  from  a rough 
sketch,  shows  the  appearaneo 
of  the  flower.  At  first  we 
had  no  recollection  of  tho 
species — it  is  so  long  since  we 
saw  it — but  by  and  by  our 
memory  went  back,  and 
brought  to  mind  a species 
which  was  rather  a favourite 
some  thirty  years  ago,  which 
answered  pretty  well  to  this 
one,  and  which  on  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  it. 

It  was  discovered  in  the 
Siebenburgen  (we  presume 
the  mountains  on  the  Rhine 
so  named)  by  a lady — the 
Frau  Baronin  von  Josika, 
after  whom  it  was  named 
Syringa  Josiktza  by  Baron 
Jacquin,  who  exhibited  it  and 
described  it  at  a scientific 
meeting  in  Hamburgh  in  1 830. 

It  was  next  noticed  in  the 
Botanische  Zeitung  for  1831, 
and  living  specimens  of  the 
plant  having  been  obtained, 
it  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Booth 
(the  eminent  nurserymen  of 
Hamburgh)  to  Dr.  Graham, 
the  then  Professor  of  Botany 
in  Edinburgh,  who  figured 
and  described  it  in  the  Bota- 
nical Magazine  in  1833.  It 
was  also  figured  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Register  and  other 
botanical  or  horticultural 
publications  of  the  day. 

The  occurrence  of  a dis- 
tinct species  of  Syringa  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Rhine  has 
a wider  significance  than  at 
first  would  appear  to  attach  to 
it.  It  has  a bearing  upon  the 

disputed  place  of  origin  of  the  common  lilac.  Ji 

granted  to  have  been  the  place  of  its  nativity, and  Decandolle,  in  his  Geographic 
Botanique,  specifies  it  as  one  of  those  species  which  have  by  naturalization, 
and  spreading  from  gardens  and  cultivation,  given  rise  to  what  he  considers 
the  unfounded  supposition  that  it  was  a native  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  strong  evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  Europe  in  places  where  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  either  by  man  or  any  of  the 
other  usual  agents  of  dispersion.  Dr.  Heuffel  [Bot.  Zeitung , 1831)  states 
that  it  adorns  with  its  copious  blossoms  the  inaccessible  chalky  precipices  of 
the  Coema  Valley  and  Mount  Domaglett,  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  the  whole 
group  of  rocks  along  the  Danube,  at  the  military  boundaries  of  Moldowa, 
bzaszk,  Gsiklova,  and  Krassova.  But  no  stronger  proof  could  be  wished 
than  the  actual  occurrence  in  Europe  of  an  allied  species,  which  is  not  pre- 
sent in  Persia  or  anywhere  else.  Such  is  the  Syringa  Josikcea.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  flowers  in  the  open  border  simultaneously  with  the  common 
species  that  is,  in  May  and  June.  If  gardeners  would  bestow  the  same 
attention  on  this  species  which  they  have  upon  the  common  one,  we  can  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  obtain  varieties  with  as  large  trusses  of 
bloom  (if  that  be  desirable)  as  they  have  done  with  the  Syringa  vulgaris. — 
M.,  in  the  Farmer. 

A youngster,  hearing  his  mother  remark  that  she  was  fond  of  music, 
roared,  “ Then  why  don't  you  buy  me  a drum  ?” 


Syringa  JosiKiEA  (Natural  Size) 
Persia  is  usually  taken  for 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

Tho  strawberry  is  perhaps  moro  than  any  other  fruit  a universal  favourite. 

I cannot  romembor  any  ono  saying,  when  presented  with  ripe  strawberries, 
that  they  wore  repulsive  or  distasteful.  So,  moro  or  less,  we  are  all  inte- 
rested in  strawberries,  and  I need  no  moro  profaco  to  thoso  practical  notes. 
In  my  dosiro  to  say  anything  rospocting  thoir  cultivation,  it  may  bo  assumed 
by  some  that  I am  only  travorsing  an  alroady  boaton  track.  This  is  correct 
to  somo  oxtont,  but  it  must  bo  borno  in  mind  that  tho  different  writers  who 
havo  precodod  mo  have  in  many  instances  spoken  or  written  of  their  practice 
from  opposite  directions  of  tho  three  kingdoms.  We  havo  therefore  to  consider 
tho  respective  influences  of  climate,  soil,  and  surroundings  apart  from  tho 
moro  routine  of  culture.  In  an  area  so  restricted  as  Britain  there  is  as  much 
variation  in  tho  extreme  points  of  tho  island  in  regard  to  the  temperature  as 
thoro  would  be  in  tho  atmosphere  of  a stove  and  greenhouse  at  ono  and  the 
same  season  of  tho  year.  To  this,  then,  wo  attribute  tho  presence  in  tho 
markets  and  fruiterers’  shops  of  quantities  of  ripe  fruits  tho  produce  of 
plantations  in  tho  open  ground,  and  this  several  days  before  they  are 
ripo  in  the  majority  of  private  gardens,  especially  in  tho  metropolis.  In 
this,  as  in  many  othor  instances  pertaining  to  tho  earlincss  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, theso  results  are  often  beyond  tho  cultivator’s  control,  owing  to 

influences  which  ho  can  nei- 
ther obtain  nor  remove,  they 
being  peculiar  to  the  spot,  and 
in  no  respect  the  result  of  his 
skill.  As  an  illustration  of 
my  argument,  I would  say, 
that  when  filling  the  situa- 
tion of  gardener  to  a gentle- 
man in  the  county  of  Kent, 
part  of  my  charge  consisted, 
of  a very  large  kitchen  gar- 
den. Adjoining  this  was  a 
cultivated  field  of  about  ten 
acres  in  extent.  This  was 
annually  sown  with  early 
peas  to  be  gathered  for  sup- 
plying the  London  markets. 
In  the  gardens  I would  sow 
the  same  variety  of  pea  at  the 
same  period  they  were  sown 
in  the  field  ; yet,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  the  earliest 
gathered  were  the  peas  grown 
in  the  field.  Why  this  should 
be  I cannot  say,  further  than 
to  suppose  that  the  open  space 
was  more  subject  to  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  favourable 
weather,  and  enjoyed  a larger 
total  of  sunlight  as  compared 
with  the  crops  grown  in  the 
garden ; the  latter  being  re- 
tarded in  their  earliness  in  a 
degree  by  the  closeness  of  the 
surrounding  objects,  such  as 
fences,  trees,  &c.,  which  some 
would  suppose  would  rather 
hasten  than  otherwise.  But 
my  inference  was  that  they 
only  tend  to  encourage  weak, 
or  perhaps  luxuriant,  instead 
of  a short  sturdy  growth. 
Now  this  is  just  the  case  with 
early  out-door  crops  of  straw- 
berries. Quantities  of  them 
are  gathered  from  plantations 
which  are  made  on  the  slopes 
and  banks  in  the  open  spaces 
of  many  of  the  market  grounds 
of  Kent.  The  soil,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eritb, 
is  very  stony,  and  the  care  with 
which  the  cultivators  cover 
the  surface  assists  much  to 
maintain  a genial  moisture  to 
their  roots,  and  at  the  same 
time  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  This,  then,  quickens 
their  early  ripening ; but  it 
is  not  alone  from  this  source 
that  the  early  fruit  is  sup- 
plied. The  mode  of  convey- 
ing them  into  the  London  markets  is  very  different  now  to  what  it 
was  twenty  years  ago  and  previous  to  that  period.  You  would  on  fine 
summer  mornings  see  numbers  of  women  following  each  other  from 
Isleworth,  Deptford,  and  other  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
with  large  round  baskets  on  their  heads  packed  with  pottles  of  this 
delicious  fruit.  But  the  progress  of  time  has  afforded  us  a quicker  transit  ; 
so  that  fruit  gathered  at  the  same  period  of  the  day,  perhaps  in  the  western  or 
southern  parts  of  England,  will  arrive  in  the  market  as  early  in  the  morning 
as  that  grown  only  a short  distance  from  town. 

At  this  season,  as  other  kinds  of  crops  are  being  cleared  from  the  ground,  their 
places  may  be  occupied  with  fresh  plantations  of  strawberries.  It  is  certainly 
not  too  late  to  plant  strawberries,  but  if  planted  earlier  they  will  be  the 
better  prepared  for  producing  good  fruit  next  season.  However,  following 
an  oft-repeated  maxim,  “ better  late  than  never,”  we  would  presume  that, 
finding  you  had  not  space  at  your  command  earlier,  you  have  planted  your 
runners  in  nursery  beds,  so  that  you  could  take  them  up  with  a trowel,  and 
in  that  case  the  effects  of  the  change  would  be  very  slight.  Or,  better  still, 
that  you  have  layered  or  pegged  your  runners  into  pots,  and  that  now  you 
have  well-established  plants,  exactly  in  the  way  you  would  prepare  them 
for  forcing,  with  this  exception,  that  they  are  either  in  large  60  or  48  sized 
pots  instead  of  32  or  6-inch  pots.  If  you  have  not  plants  so  treated,  then 
my  advice  is,  purchase  them  of  some  respectable  nurseryman  who  has  them, 
so  prepared.  Well,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  best  situation  in  the 
garden  for  the  varieties  you  may  plant.  Of  course  your  selection  of  sorts 
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will  depend  on  the  extent  of  ground  at  your  disposal.  The  varieties  adver- 
tised at  tho  present  time  aro  about  fifty  in  number,  and  probably  they  all 
have  some  sort  of  merit.  But  as  no  one  requires  so  many,  except  it  be  to 
form  a collection,  I shall  hero  name  only  a lew,  which  I can  recommend  as 
good  for  almost  any  soil  and  climate,  viz. : — 

Black  Prince. 

Princess  Alice  Maude. 

Keen’s  Seedling. 

Sin  Harry. 

Sir  Charles  Napier. 

British  Queen. 

The  first  on  tho  list,  Black  Prince,  is  to  be  valued  more  for  its  earliness 
than  for  any  other  quality  it  may  possess.  As  the  berries  generally  are 
small,  though  produced  in  abundance,  the  best  plan  for  obtaining  large  fruit 
is  to  grow  them  only  one  season,  making  fresh  beds  every  year.  If  you  are 
cramped  for  space,  I should  not  grow  many  plants  of  them,  as  the  other 
superior  sorts,  such  as  Keen’s  Seedling,  quickly  succeed  it.  If  you  have  a 
wall  or  fence  with  a south  aspect,  and  a border  running  alongside  of  it, 
then,  in  order  to  economize  space  and  obtain  very  early  fruit,  adopt  the 
following  method  : Plant  a row  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  or  fence,  and 
within  (say)  six  inches  of  it.  With  this  plan  I have  been  very  successful  in 
obtaining  early  ripe  fruit  before  the  main  crops  were  ready.  This  is  about 
the  best  use  you  can  make  of  Black  Prince.  As  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to 
yield  good  fruit,  and  you  have  obtained  your  runners  for  the  following 
season,  destroy  them.  In  preparing  your  ground  for  planting,  deep  trenching 
is  essential  for  the  well-doing  of  all  the  kinds,  as  the  roots  descend  a great 
depth,  and  the  deeper  you  deposit  manure,  or  any  other  kind  of  vegetable 
refuse,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  roots  are  sure  to  find  the  desired  nourish- 
ment. The  strawberry  thrives  best  in  a mellow  loam  which  is  not  of  a 
clayey  texture.  Of  course  we  must  in  most  circumstances  do  the  best  with 
what  soil  we  possess,  whether  it  be  the  most  suitable  or  otherwise.  The  best 
aspect  or  situation  for  ea  ly  beds  is  decidedly  a south  border  ; the  wider  the 
border  the  better,  so  that  a narrow  pathway  can  intervene  between  it  and  the 
wall ; but  for  general  crops  open  plots  are  decidedly  preferable. 

Princess  Alice  Maude. — This  is  not  so  generally  cultivated  as  it  deserves. 
As  an  early  strawberry  it  is  invaluable.  Those  who  grow  for  sale  quite 
understand  that,  but  gentlemen's  gardeners  seem  to  overlook  its  merits.  It 
certainly  does  not  possess  the  flavour  of  a Keen’s  Seedling,  but,  as  a cropper, 
it  is  more  to  be  depended  on,  being  very  prolific.  It  produces  nice  medium 
but  even-sized  berries,  and  the  colour  is  a very  rich  crimson.  This  is  the  variety 
that  is  so  much  admired  when  displayed  in  the  windows  of  the  fruiterers’ 
shops  at  the  commencement  of  the  strawberry  season.  It  is  also  a more 
compact  grower  than  Keen’s  Seedling,  not  requiring  the  room  the  other  does 
for  its  growth,  which  makes  it  invaluable  for  small  gardens. 

Keen's  Seedling , like  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  is  a very  popular  and 
useful  variety,  and  a delicious  flavour  when  fully  ripe.  But  in  some  soils  great 
numbers  of  the  plants  will  in  some  seasons  become  barren,  although  they 
have  previously  grown  very  luxuriantly.  This  is  a sad  disappointment  to 
cultivators  of  limited  means ; but  where  the  soil  and  situation  are  suitable  to 
its  growth,  it  is  one  of  the  best  among  the  oldest  of  the  principal  varieties 
grown. 

Sir  Harry. — This  with  me  has  proved  a very  hardy  and  very  useful 
strawberry  for  general  purposes,  being  very  prolific  and  of  good  size,  but  it 
requires  a warm  situation  in  order  to  ripen  it  thoroughly,  otherwise  the 
flavour  is  acid  ; but  when  fully  ripe,  the  berry  assumes  a very  dark  colour ; 
and  the  flavour  is  excellent ; with  me  it  has  never  failed  as  regards  a crop. 

Sir  Charles  Napier. — This  variety  thrives  in  almost  any  situation  ; its 
growth  is  compact,  its  fruit  is  cone-shaped,  and  in  colour  a bright  scarlet, 
which  gives  it  a very  handsome  appearance  when  dished.  The  flavour  is 
rather  acid,  but  it  is  a certain  and  prolific  bearer  in  almost  every  locality,  and 
large  quantities  of  it  are  forced  throughout  the  country  for  market  as  well  as 
private  use,  for  which  it  is  exceedingly  well  adapted,  and  also  for  preserving. 

British  Queen. — The  merits  of  this  strawberry  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  United  Kingdom ; therefore  it  may  be  considered 
superfluous  for  me  to  offer  any  observations  respecting  its  general  habit. 
However,  I cannot  refrain,  as  I have  witnessed  it  growing  and  fruiting  first- 
rate  in  some  gardens,  and  in  others  the  reverse  of  it.  The  British  Queen  may 
be  justly  styled  The  Queen  of  all  strawberries  in  respect  of  flavour ; and  there 
may  be  exceptions  in  which  it  is  surpassed  in  size,  but  they  are  but  few. 
The  best  plot  I ever  saw  of  this  excellent  strawberry  was  that  cultivated  by 
Mr.  George  Taylor,  gardener  to  Miss  Williams,  of  Stamford  Hill, — a namo 
associated  with  the  production  of  some  of  tho  best  collections  of  single 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  that  were  ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  several  years  past  of  watching  his  mode  of 
culture.  His  method  has  always  been  to  have  two  beds  of  this  favourito 
variety  under  cultivation,  so  that  when  a bed  had  been  planted  two  years, 
and  finished  yielding  its  crops  in  succession,  the  same  would  be  destroyed, 
and  replaced  by  young  plants.  But  previous  to  doing  so,  tho  ground  would 
undergo  the  process  of  deep  trenching  and  manuring.  Tho  plants  intended 
for  the  bed  were  the  strongest  and  earliest  runners  ho  could  obtain  ; theso 
were  layered  in  pots  of  soil,  and  when  sufficiently  rooted  were  dotached 
from  tho  parent  plant  and  kept  watered,  and  otherwise  properly  attended  to 
till  the  bed  was  ready  for  their  reception.  The  produeo  of  his  beds  the  first 
year  of  their  being  planted  was  extraordinary  both  in  quantity,  size,  beauty, 
colour ; and  I think,  if  I rightly  remembor,  his  mothod  was  to  plant  two 
plants  together,  so  that  if  one  did  not  succeed  the  othor  would,  and  in  the 
event  of  both  succeeding,  of  course  it  would  be  a double  advantage.  Thoro 
is  one  circumstance  in  this  cultivator’s  favour,  which  greatly  aids  his  practice, 
and  tends  to  preserve  this  tenderest  of  all  the  strawberries  in  rogard  to  con- 
stitution, and  also  assists  to  retain  tho  warmth  in  the  soil  when  most 
needed,  by  keeping  it  naturally  drained,  namoly,  that  tho  subsoil  of  his 
garden  is  composed  of  noarly  all  gravel.  To  local  influoncos  aro  many  of  us, 
then,  indebted  for  our  success,  though  frequently  perhaps  unconscious  of  tho 
fact. 

Tho  distance  apart  which  strawberries  should  bo  planted  must  bo  de- 
termined by  tho  length  of  time  they  aro  to  remain  in  tho  sarao  spot.  If  only 
for  one  year,  you  would  not  plant  thorn  so  far  apart,  because  their  growth 
would  not  need  tho  space ; the  greater  tho  width  you  can  afford  thorn  from 
row  to  row,  the  moro  beneficial  will  it  bo  in  quickening  tho  production  and 
ripening  of  tho  fruit.  J no.  F.  MoElro y. 


<<  0lTEK  op  the  Day.— The  writer  of  the  lottors  in  the  Times,  advocating 
I ho  cordon  training  of  fruit-trees  ” us  adopted  in  Franco,  is  to  bo  decorated 
lor  his  pains— ho  is  to  receive  tho  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
— Trnch . 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  OCTOBER  12. 

TKttcfjcn  ffiarben  antt  iFramt  ffirountr. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Ground  intended  to  bo  drained  should  bo  drained 
now,  that  benefit  may  be  derived  from  tho  improvement  at  once.  Wherever 
Equisetum  or  rushes  grow,  tho  cultivator  may  be  sure  there  is  need  for 
drainage,  and  that  tho  work  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  increased  production. 
This  is  a better  time  than  that  usually  adopted  for  sowing  speculativo 
crops.  On  lands  that  lie  high  and  dry,  sow  Mazagan  beans,  and  Ringleader 
and  Daniel  O’Rourko  peas.  Lay  down  broccolis  with  their  heads  to  the 
north.  Keop  plots  of  cabbago  filled  by  transplanting.  Take  up  carrots, 
and  store  only  the  sound  roots,  and  thoso  to  be  stored  dry.  Potatoes  are 
never  good  if  stored  in  the  damp ; better  givo  them  all  away  than  store 
them,  as  some  people  do,  to  sodden  in  wet,  which  renders  them  unpalatable 
and  unwholesome.  Plant  chives,  which  never  fail  to  furnish  an  onion 
flavouring  for  soups. 

JFlotoer  ffiarben. 

Spring  Flowers. — The  following  are  all  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  if  not 
in  the  possession  of  the  cultivator  should  be  secured  at  once.  Any  of 
the  species  of  perennial  Iberis,  the  flowers  of  which  are  snow-white,  and 
magnificent  in  large  tufts  on  rockwork.  Aubretia  purpurea  and  grandi- 
flora,  and  Alyssum  saxatile : showy  yellow,  impatient  of  wet,  quite  hardy 
elevated  on  rockwork,  and  worth  growing  in  pots.  Arabia  alpina.  Italian 
Coltsfoot;  useful  to  cover  banks,  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume  in  February  ; 
it  will  flourish  in  the  darkest  of  town  gardens  in  a mixture  of  good  loam 
and  chalk.  Double  Wallflowers : we  only  grow  two  varieties  now — the  tall 
double  yellow  and  the  dwarf  double  yellow  ; and  we  generally  have  a lot  of 
each  potted  to  perfume  the  sitting-room ; they  should  be  taken  up  now 
and  potted,  and  put  in  a pit.  Hepaticas,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and 
Violets  must  have  a place  amongst  the  best  of  spring  flowers — in  fact,  the 
garden  will  be  dreary  without  them.  Of  bulb^,  secure  and  plant  a good 
assortment  of  Jonquils,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  early  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Dog-tooth  Violets,  &c. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  not  yet  rooted  from  layers  must  be  taken  off 
the  stools  and  planted  imder  hand-glasses ; those  with  a few  root  fibres 
may  be  potted ; having  begun  to  root,  they  will  soon  gain  strength. 
Border  cloves  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent  from  cuttings  in  spring. 

Chrysanthemums  to  have  less  manure  water  as  they  show  colour,  and 
to  be  discontinued  (using  plain  water  only)  as  soon  as  a few  of  the  first 
flowers  are  open.  Thin  the  flowers  on  plants  from  which  blooms  are  to 
be  cut.  Large-flowering  varieties  out  of  doors  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
high  winds  and  drenching  rains ; give  them  some  rough  sort  of  shelter, 
to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  tho  best  blooms. 

jFrutt  ffiaiUcn  ano  t©rcharb  Douse. 

Strawberries  to  fruit  in  pots  and  troughs  ought  now  to  have  plump 
crowns  and  be  quite  at  rest,  the  pots  full  of  roots  and  free  from  worms. 
Now  lay  them  on  their  sides  on  coal-ashes  under  a fence  or  wall,  and  by 
means  of  a few  hurdles,  or  some  other  rough  contrivance,  shelter  them  from 
rain,  and  there  leave  them  till  taken  in  to  force.  Runners  well  rooted 
may  be  planted  now  in  beds  to  bear  next  season.  Plantations  made  at 
this  late  period  should  be  of  carefully  sorted  plants — the  best  only  of  the 
runners  that  have  rooted  farthest  away  from  the  parent  stools,  and  these 
to  be  taken  up  with  good  balls,  and  planted  in  the  beds  directly. 

Unfruitful  Trees  may  be  improved  by  commencing  at  once  to  root- 
prune,  manure,  or  drain  the  soil.  The  nature  of  the  cure  must  depend 
upon  the  cause  of  barrenness.  If  the  trees  have  attained  a bearing  age, 
and  are  over-luxuriant,  root-prune  by  this  simple  method  : Open  the  soil 
three  parts  round  each  tree,  at  a distance  from  the  stem  of  from  2 to  3 feet, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  The  roots  must  be  cut  back  to  a general 
average  of  2 or  2 j-  feet,  except  the  part  where  the  soil  was  not  opened, 
where  the  roots  will  remain  of  course  their  original  length.  The  roots 
cut  back  to  be  carefully  laid  out  near  the  surface,  and  a little  fresh  soil 
used  in  filling  in.  Next  season  open  the  soil  on  the  side  left  undisturbed 
the  year  before,  and  there  out  the  roots  to  2 or  2$  foet,  and  so  on  annually 
or  biennially,  according  to  the  growth  the  trees  make.  Old  trees  that  have 
borne  for  many  yeais  and  are  getting  weak,  to  have  the  surface-soil  thinly 
pared  off,  and  a layer  of  new  soil  laid  down  over  tho  roots,  and  abovo  that 
a layer  of  dung  only  slightly  rotted.  Trees  suffering  from  wet  at  the  roots, 
and  on  which  there  is  moss  and  canker,  require  draining;  and  without 
draining  they  can  never  do  much  good. 

(ffiircent)ousr  nub  ©onscrbatotL). 

Ericas  can  bo  better  wintered  in  a pit  than  in  tho  groenhouse.  It  is 
certainly  best  to  lot  them  taste  as  little  as  possiblo  of  fire-heat,  though 
tlioy  must  bo  kept  safe  from  frost.  A damp  still  air,  especially  if  a little 
warmed  to  suit  tho  growth  of  soft-woodod  plants,  is  most  injurious  to 
theso  nearly  hardy  and  frcc-natured  plants.  Water  only  on  fino  days,  and 
then  as  early  as  possiblo ; keep  tho  plants  hardy,  and  if  they  get  throe  or 
four  dogrees  of  frost  on  them,  they  will  take  no  harm  it  kept  dark  till 
thawed.  Tho  result  of  such  troatmont  will  be  short  joints  and  a fine 
bloom.  _ 

Verbenas  and  Petunias  from  autumn  cuttings  are  best  kept  with 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  as  tho  same  treutmont  will  servo  for  all,  and  they 
will  roquiro  fumigating  moro  frequently  than  othor  plants.  All  these 
things  should  bo  grown  very  slowly  now,  as  tho  worst  times  for  them  aie 
yot  to  como.  Give  plonty  of  air.  < 

Mignonette  sown  now  in  pots  of  rich  light  soil,  started  with  a little 
bottom-hout,  as  on  a bod  of  leaves  or  noarly  worn-out  dung,  and  kept  in  a 
pit  all  winter,  will  bloom  early  noxt  spring,  and  a few  may  bo  forced.  It 
roquiros  but  little  skill  indoed  to  llowor  Mignonotto  at  any  period  ot  tlio 
year ; but  at  this  soason  0110  important  caution  must  bo  given,  mid  that  is, 
to  grow  tho  winter  stock  in  pots  extra  well  drained,  and  never  to  * vet  the 
leaves  of  the  plants. 

•fFordnq  ipit. 

Cucumbers  to  fruit  during  winter  will  now  bo  showing  signs  of  fertility, 
in  which  tlioy  must  not  bo  too  much  encouraged,  unless  the  plants  uro 
strong.  If  allowed  to  boar  too  early,  they  will  soon  eeaso  to  bonr,  and  tho 
fruit  will  bo  small  and  inferior.  Keop  them  carefully  trained;  take  tho 
leaders  up  their  full  length  before  stopping,  then  stop  every  side-shoot  at  tho 
second  joint.  Pinch  oil' tho  young  fruit  till  tho  plants  are  in  a robust  state, 
with  plenty  of  largo  healthy  loavos  ; if  fit  to  begin  bearing,  thin  tho  crop 
wodorutoly.  Encourage  root  action  by  top-dressing  w ith  a mixture  of  lout- 
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•1  mould  nnd  rotton  dung.  Tho  usual  advioo  to  sot  iho  blossoms  wo  consider 
'f  fallacious ; there  will  bo  just  us  good  a crop  without  any  such  wasto  of  timo. 

Vines. — Whero  fruit  is  to  hang  somo  time,  all  docaying  borrios  must  bo 
1 cut  out  from  timo  to  timo,  and  the  atmosphoro  kept  dry.  Out  away  all  the 
sappy  and  softer  ends  of  the  rods,  without  rospoot  to  tlio  system  of  pruning 
adopted  ; this  will  cnuso.tho  remaining  buds  on  tlio  rods  to  swoll  nicely,  and 
promote  thoir  ripening.  Vinos  that  are  indisposed  to  go  to  rest  may  ho  as- 
sisted by  a removal  of  their  leaves,  nnd  getting  tho  border  as  dry  as  possible. 

Pines  to  have  loss  moisture  both  to  fruiting  and  growing  plants.  Give  air 
ovory  day  if  possible,  and  keop  tho  beds  in  a sweet  and  sound  condition. 
Fruits  ripening  should, have  a temperature  of  GO0  at  night ; day  tomporaturo 
to  depend  on  tho  amount  of  light ; on  dull  days  70°,  bright  days  80°. 

■ Winter  Mush  dooms. — Largo  bods,  well  made,  keop  such  a gonial  heat 
tlint,  with  good  manuro  and  good  spawn,  suocoss  is  pretty  certain.  Small 
bods  cool  quickly,  and  in  small  places  tho  grower  is  often  obliged  to  uso 
manure  that  has  bocomo  too  much  formentod,  and  so  his  best  efforts  are  in 
vain.  Tho  best  prospoct  of  success  is  whoro  a man  can  soloot  the  manure  as 
it  comes  from  tho  stublo,  or,  better  still,  in  tho  stable  itself,  and  tho  mush- 
rooms ought  to  bo  grown  in  a houso  adjoining  the  stable,  if  possible,  or,  if 
l,  there  is  plenty  of  room,  it  may  actually  bo  dono  amongst  the  horses,  and  the 
heat  of  their  bodios  will  do  instead  of  liot-water  pipes.  We  will  endoavour 
briefly  to  advise  how  best  to  grow  mushrooms  on  a small  scalo.  Tho  best 
way  of  all  is  in  a dark,  warm,  unventilated  shed,  with  a brick  wall  at  the 
back.  The  droppings  should  bo  raked  together  in  ridges,  every  day  or  two, 
until  there  are  sufficient  for  a bed.  While  they  are  accumulating  thoy 
should  be  turned  over  and  drawn  up  in  small  heaps  or  ridges  again,  every 
two  or  throo  days,  to  prevent  a rapid  fermentation.  When  there  are  suffi- 
cient of  these  heaps  to  make  a bed,  wheel  into  the  shed  as  much  turfy  sandy 
loam  ns  will  equal  one-third  the  bulk  of  the  manure,  and  mix  all  together, 
nnd  allow  the  mixture  to  remain  in  one  heap  for  two  days,  which  will  cause 
a gentle  fermentation  to  commence.  Provide  for  tho  bed  some  kind  of  sup- 
port in  front,  such  as  rough  boards  or  turf-sods ; make  tho  bed  four  feet 
■wide,  four  feet  high  at  the  back  next  the  wall,  and  sloping  to  two  feet  in  the 
front.  It  must  bo  in  a condition  of  equable  moisture  throughout — neither 
| wet  nor  dry — and  in  tho  process  of  making,  it  must  be  frequently  beaten 

L:  down  to  render  it  quite  firm.  A much-experienced  cultivator  would  know  to 

what  temperature,  within  a degree  or  two,  the  bed  would  rise,  and  would 
probably  insert  tho  spawn  the  same  day  as  the  bed  was  made  ; but  for  a be- 
ginner the  safer  way  is  to  wait  a few  days,  and  then  insert  a hotbed  thermo- 
meter, to  ascertain  what  is  the  heat  inside  the  bed ; if  it  is  over  or  under  80° 
wait  a day  or  two  longer.  By  that  time,  if  the  heat  has  increased , all  is  well; 
i]  yqu  will  have  a good  bed.  If  it  has  decreased,  you  will  never  get  mushrooms, 
and  tho  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  take  it  to  pieces,  mix  with  it  a good  fifth  or 
fourth  part  of  fresh  droppings — you  must  always  be  collecting  these,  fresh 
j and  fresh,  and  keeping  them  under  cover — and  make  up  the  bed  as  before. 

|j  The  heat  will  certainly  rise  now.  When  at  between  70°  and  80’,  insert  the 

•I  spawn  in  pieces  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  about  six  inches  apart  and  three  inches 
deep.  We  have  known  one  piece  of  spawn  as  thick  as  a fist  suffice  for  a 
j bed  five-and-twenty  feet  long,  and  many  a good  crop  has  been  taken  from 

beds  that  were  never  spawned  artificially ; for,  when  properly  managed,  the 
! material  itself  is  generally  rich  in  spawn,  which  may  be  seen  running 
through  it  in  the  form  of  gray  filaments.  When  the  spawning  has  been  ac- 
complished, spread  over  the  bed  two  inches  of  nice  clean  sandy  loam.  If  the 
place  is  warm  and  rather  dry,  cover  the  bed  with  some  clean  hay  or  straw  ; if 
the  place  is  damp  and  cold,  do  not  put  on  straw,  but  lay  some  rough  boards 
over  if  you  have  them,  supporting  the  boards  on  small  flower-pots.  If 
hay  or  straw  get  full  of  mildew,  the  flavour  of  the  mushrooms  is  im- 
j paired.  Never  water  a mushroom  bed  until  you  have  seen  fruit  on  it; 
then,  if  rather  dry,  water  moderately  with  tepid  water.  We  must  en- 
deavour now  to  suggest  how  to  make  one  bed  serve  all  the  year  round 
without  any  more  spawning.  In  the  usual  way,  as  soon  as  one  bed  comes 
into  bearing,  another  bed  should  be  made  to  succeed  it,  and  so  on  for  ever. 
The  first  mushrooms  ought  to  appear  within  six  weeks,  and  the  length  of 
time  the  bed  will  bear  will  depend  on  the  steadiness  of  the  temperature  in 
the  soil  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  supply  of  sufficient 
1 moisture.  The  bed  at  60°  to  70°,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  shed  at  5Cri  to 
65°,  will  be  capital  conditions  for  a profitable  result.  Now  for  the  recipe 
to  make  one  bed  serve  the  whole  year  round,  which  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  have  only  one  suitable  spot  for  a mushroom  bed,  and  in  fact  can  be  car- 
ried out  with  such  certainty  that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  any  person  fond  of 
mushrooms  to  put  up  a shed  for  the  purpose,  with  brick  wall  at  back  high 
enough  to  allow  of  head  room  within,  a double  roof,  that  is  to  say,  rough 
| battens,  and  thatch  all  over,  with  a space  of  air  between,  and  double  sides  con- 
* sisting  of  rough  boards  and  a thick  outside  fining  of  furze,  or  other  rough 
warm  stuff,  to  promote  snugness  within.  You  have  but  to  make  up  the  bed 
as  directed,  using  grass-sods  in  front  instead  of  boards.  Let  it  be,  if  possible, 
not  less  than  19  feet  long,  or  any  multiple  of  19,  as  38,  &c.,  &e.  But  any 
length  will  do  that  is  convenient,  as  the  plan  to  be  described  admits  of 
modifications.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  made,  go  on  accumulating  droppings 
as  before,  keeping  them  always  under  cover.  When  the  fruiting  of  the  bed 
is  on  the  wane,  dig  out  the  stuff  in  trenches  across  the  bed  one  foot  wide 
and  three  feet  apart.  Suppose  the  bed  to  be  nineteen  feet  long,  the  operation 
will  result  in  trenches  as  shown  in  this  section  of  thirteen  feet  length  of 
the  bed,  on  the  scale  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  foot : — 
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[ The  stuff  taken  out  will  be  useful  in  the  compost  yard,  for  although  the 
mushrooms  extract  the  principal  goodness  from  it,  it  will  be  found  capital 
for  fuchsias  and  flower-beds.  If  you  have  a dry  warm  place  in  which  to 
store  it  for  use,  lay  it  up  in  long  ridges,  and  you  will  get  a few  more  mush- 
rooms out  of  it.  As  for  the  trenches,  fill  them  with  a mixture  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first ; they  -will  communicate  heat  to  the  bed,  and  the 
bed  will  communicate  spawn  to  them,  and  the  bearing  will  continue.  In 
' the  course  of  a month  or  so,  take  out  trenches  again  midway  between  the 
last  and  put  in  fresh  mixture.  In  the  course  of  another  month  take  out 
trenches  on  either  side  of  the  last,  and  so  go  on  removing  and  renewing 
and  you  will  always  have  mushrooms.  There  are  many  other  ways  of 
growing  them.  They  may  be  grown  on  shelves  in  carefully-saved  droppings 
without  loam,  and  the  beds  on  the  shelves  need  be  only  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  deep.  As  they  do  not  want  fight,  the  shelves  may  range  one  above 
the  other  from  floor  to  roof.  They  may  be  grown  in  pots  and  boxes,  in 
i cellars  and  cupboards  ; but  these  make-shift  methods  are  very  inconvenient 
very  liable  to  failure,  and  apt  to  make  a mess  where  cleanliness  would  be 
L more  appropriate.  But  the  rationale  of  the  growing  is  always  the  same, 
and  it  would  be  waste  of  space  to  multiply  particulars.  It  must  be  borne’ 


in  mind  that  a corlain  degroo  of  moisture  and  warmth  arc  essential,  that 
light  is  not  essential,  but  thoy  may  bo  grown  in  full  daylight  as  well  as  in 
tho  dark ; but  wo  prefer  tho  dark,  bocauso  an  opaquo  roof  is  warmer  than  a 
glass  ono,  and  in  winter  wo  must  husband  warmth,  or  he  at  tho  expenso  of 
heating  apparatus. 

Forcing  French  Beans. — French  beans  are  generally  grown  in  pots, 
and  sometimes  in  boxos  ; hut  tho  best  of  all  plans  is  to  grew  them  in  open 
bods,  nicely  warmed,  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  givo  a regular  succession  of 
produco..  Wo  will,  however,  first  consider  their  cultivation  in  pots ; and 
hero,  as  in  almost  every  other  thing,  gardeners  differ  in  their  practice— somo 
obtaining  fino  crops  in  a very  off-hand  way,  whilo  others  only  attain  tho 
same  object  by  a comparatively  laborious  and  unnecessary  process.  These 
parties  sow  thoir  boans  in  4-inch  pots,  five  or  six  beans  in  each  pot,  and  when 
they  have  attained  sufficiont  size  shift  them  into  the  larger,  or  fruiting  pot. 
For  this  purpose  1 1-inch  pots  are  generally  used ; but  for  a crop  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  if  good  soil  is  used,  8-inch  pots  will  be  found  sufficiently  large. 
The  mode  of  procoduro  is  this : Having  drained  the  pots,  place  in  the  bottom 
of  each  a layer  of  good  rotten  dung,  and  then  fill  them  two-thirds  full  with 
prepared  compost.  If  tho  soil  is  warm,  and  your  plants  in  a fit  state,  you 
may  proccod  to  pot  them  at  once,  keeping  tho  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons  level 
with  tho  rim  of  tho  pot ; but  if  not,  place  the  pots  in  tho  house  until  tho 
soil  gets  warmed,  and  then  you  may  proceed  with  the  potting.  Tho  soil 
should  be  pretty  dry  at  the  timo  of  using  ; but,  it  it  is  not,  do  not  press  it 
too  firmly  in  the  pots,  as  French  beans  like  a free  open  soil,  through  which 
they  can  receive  plenty  of  water,  and  yet  not  have  it  stagnant  in  the  pots. 
When  the  soil  in  the  pots  gets  full  of  roots,  fill  the  remaining  portion.  This 
will  bo  about  the  time  tho  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  will  add  very  materially 
to  the  swelling  oi  the  produce.  With  beans  in  boxes  much  the  same  treat- 
ment is  pursued  as  to  draining,  soiling,  &c.  Some  persons  use  boxes  of  large 
size,  nine  to  ten  inches  square  ; but  boxes  six  to  seven  inches  wide  and  deep, 
and  three  to  five  feet  long,  are  the  most  convenient  for  general  use,  and, 
with  a judicious  supply  of  liquid  manure,  quite  large  enough  for  the  purpose. 
A more  expeditious  plan  is  to  take  the  full-sized  pots  or  boxes,  drain  and  fill 
them  two-thirds  full  with  manure  and  soil,  and  sow  the  beans  at  once  where 
they  are  to  stand,  using  plenty  of  seed,  so  that  the  strongest  plants  may  be 
selected  and  the  others  destroyed.  Another  plan  is  to  sow  a quantity  of 
beans  thickly  in  a pot  or  box,  and  transplant  them  when  of  sufficient  size ; 
and  this  is  not  a bad  plan.  The  treatment  which  the  plants  require  is,  first, 
that  the  temperature  should  not  fall  much  below  55°  during  the  night ; 
neither  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  much  exceed  60° ; therefore  from  55°  to 
60’  may  be  considered  a suitable  night  temperature.  Through  the  day,  in 
dull  weather,  the  heat  may  rise  to  65°  to  70°,  and  with  the  sun-heat  to  80c> 
or  903,  taking  care  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and,  except  in  the  two 
darkest  months,  to  syringe  copiously  both  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
Some  persons  object  to  syringing  while  the  plants  are  in  bloom  ; but  that  is 
nonsense,  for  daily  syringing  will  not  interfere  with  a good  crop  of  beans ; 
but  you  frequently  s e the  want  of  the  syringe  result  in  a troublesome  crop 
of  thrips  or  red  spider.  As  the  beans  progress  in  growth,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a part  of  the  shoots  will  become  spindly  and  long-jointed ; 
should  such  be  the  case,  stop  them  at  once  to  the  lowermost  joint -indeed, 
an  occasional  regulating  with  the  finger  and  thumb  will  add  materially  to 
the  produce.  Water,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  must  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied, and  weak  manure  water,  especially  while  the  crop  is  swelling.  Ven- 
tilation cannot  be  too  copious,  either  by  night  or  day,  so  long  as  cold  draughts 
are  avoided;  but  it  must  be  recollected  Fiench  beans  are  scarcely  more 
hardy  than  cucumbers,  and  therefore  the  air  given  must  be  regulated  with 
caution.  Should  insects  be  likely  to  become  troublesome,  add  some  sulphur 
to  the  water  you  syringe  with,  and  for  thrips  or  fly  some  tobacco  water ; for, 
after  all,  these  old-fashioned  remedies  are  both  cheaper  and  more  certain  in 
their  effect  than  “ Gishurst  Compound,”  which  is  not  to  be  trusted  with 
tender-foliaged.  plants.  From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  be  perceived 
the  chief  requisite  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  French  bean  as  a 
forcing  plant  is  a rich  soil,  brisk  moist  heat,  and  a free  circulation  of  air. 
With  these  healthy  foliage  is  a necessity,  and  free-growing  plants  are  rarely 
much  troubled  with  insects.  On  the  score  of  soil  it  may  be  remarked,  it 
should  be  fresh  maiden  loam.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  cucumber  or  melon 
beds  is  used  ; but  that  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  in  it  the  plants  get  full 
of  insects,  possibly  from  ova  deposited  in  the  soil ; neither  do  they  grow  so 
freely,  as  in  some  cases  we  have  seen  them  refuse  to  grow  in  old  soil  at  all, 
and  in  one  particular  instance  crop  after  crop  was  tried  with  the  same  result. 
A friend  of  the  writer’s  used  to  collect  mole-hills,  and  mix  the  earth  with 
old  mushroom  soil ; indeed,  two  parts  fresh  loam  and  one  part  the  dung  of 
an  old  mushroom  bed,  is  as  good  a mixture  as  can  be  used  for  growing  this 
esculent. 


Hitfrature* 
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H.  Cannell' s Extending  and  Pruning  Method  of  Grape-growing. — This  is  a 
short  essay  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  vine  to  a rafter  system,  and  the 
one  vine  to  a house  system.  The  essay  finished,  Mr.  Cannell  fills  up  the 
book  (to  make  a shilling’s  worth  in  bulk)  with  reprints  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  upon  the  subject.  The  book  is 
therefore  useful  as  a summary  of  the  discussion,  and  worth  much  more  than 
the  price  charged  for  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  question.  But  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  “ H.  Cannell’s  extending  and  pruning  method  ” was 
known  somewhat  before  H.  Cannell  had  his  tender  gums  rubbed  by  a tender 
nurse’s  fingers,  somewhat,  indeed,  before  the  advent  of  such  a prophet.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cannell  for  all  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon  the  subject 
of  vine-growing,  and  more  for  the  fife  he  gave  to  the  recent  discussion ; but 
we  must  object  to  the  extension  system  being  claimed  by  bim  as  his  method  ; 
there  is  a spice  of  shop  in  the  proceeding  that  will  displease  all  sober- 
minded  people.  As  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  “ rival  systems,”  the  vine 
to  a rod  system  gives  quick  results,  and  has  rendered  so  much  good  service 
that  unreserved  condemnation  of  it  is  unreserved  nonsense.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  when  a house  is  occupied  with  one  vine,  the  labour  and 
anxiety  of  the  cultivator  are  greatly  lessened,  the  crop  is  more  certain,  and 
the  quality  of  the  crop  is  much  better  than  young  vines  will  afford. 

Tail’s  Patent  Apparatus  for  Constructing  Walls,  Houses,  §c.  J.  Tall, 
Ealstaff  Yard,  Kent  Street,  Southwark. — This  is  an  important  contribution 
to  social  science,  and  from  it  we  may  expect  many  advantages  to  arise  in 
the  eoonomy  of  rural  fife,  and  especially  in  the  improvement  of  artizans’  and 
labourers’  dwellings.  The  Tall  system  of  building  may  be  described  in  a 
few  words.  Portland  cement  is  mixed  with  stones,  sand,  and  other  rough 
waste  material,  and  while  wet  is  formed  into  walls  by  pouring  the  mixture 
into  moulds  made  of  rough  woodwork.  By  inserting  a round  core  where 
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noccssnry,  a fine  for  a fire  or  for  ventilation  is  formed,  and  the  flues  aro  all 
round  and  smooth  internally,  so  that  smoking  and  taking  fire  arc  rendered 
noxt  to  impossible ; or,  at  all  events,  if  they  do  take  tire,  t.hero  can  be 
nothing  but  soot  to  burn  in  them,  for  no  bonding  timber  is  used  in  any  part 
of  these  buildings.  Houses,  sheds,  and  other  structures,  formed  on  Tail’s 
plan,  are  cheaper,  drier,  and  more  lasting  than  the  best  work  in  brick. 
These  houses  aro  said  to  bo  eight  or  ten  degrees  warmer  in  winter  than  brick 
houses. 

The  Intellectual  Observer  for  October  contains  a valuable  paper  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Slack,  on  the  beautiful  Eupleetella  speciosa,  with  a coloured  plate ; the 
story  of  the  opening  of  old  grave-mounds  in  Derbyshire,  by  Mr.  Jewitt;  an 
elaborate  essay  on  shooting  stars,  by  Mr.  Proctor ; and  an  analysis  of  the 
extraordinary  hypothesis  of  Gruithuisen  of  a city  in  the  moon,  by  the 
Itev.  T.  W.  Webb.  Amongst  minor  matters,  occurs  the  following  note  on 
the  action  of  green  light  on  plants.  M.  L.  Cailletet  details  experiments  on 
the  influence  of  different  coloured  rays,  and  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  by  plants.  He  observes  that  green  light  afforded  unexpected  results, 
whether  this  colour  was  obtained  from  a glass,  vegetable  leaves,  or  solutions. 
Under  its  influence  carbonic  acid  is  never  decomposed  ; a fresh  quantity  of 
gas  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  produced  by  the  leaves.  When  a glass 
containing  pure  air  and  a leaf  was  placed  in  full  sunlight,  under  a green 
glass  shade,  after  a few  hours  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  obtained 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  the  leaf  would  have  evolved  in  the  dark. 
This  experiment,  he  thinks,  may  explain  the  sickly  condition  of  vegetation 
under  large  trees. 

The  Floral  World  for  October  contains  papers  on  fruit-tree  cultivation,  the 
villa  kitchen  garden,  the  auricula,  the  improvement  of  the  rosery,  extenso 
grape-vines,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  various  flowering  bulbs. 

Types  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  as  illustrated  in  the  Colours  of 
the  Rainbow.  By  Mrs.  Kelly.  Darton  and  Co. — The  object  of  the  authoress 
of  this  work  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  symbolism  of  colours,  in  so  far 
as  may  be  needful  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  intelligible,  or  helping  out 
the  meaning,  or  adding  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  such  Scripture  precepts, 
allusions,  and  figures,  as  are  most  directly  associated  with  colours.  For 
example,  we  read  in  the  mosaic  ritual  of  coloured  curtains  and  coloured 
robes  : if  the  colours  were  symbolical,  it  is  but  proper  we  should  have,  if 
attainable,  a key  to  the  symbols.  Thus  we  at  once  and  by  this  example 
merely  justify  the  idea  of  illustrating  the  types  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  and  the  next  business  in  this  connexion  is  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Kelly 
has  performed  her  self-imposed  task.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  this  is  by 
no  means  a good  book.  It  contains  much  useful  information,  and  may  be 
found  serviceable  by  many  students  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  but  it 
is  too  pretentious  of  learning,  too  lean  in  facts,  too  fervid  in  imaginary 
(very  imaginary)  spiritual  interpretations  of  things  quite  carnal  and  com- 
monplace, and  everywhere  there  is  such  a straining  after  an  indefinable 
effect,  that  we  can  only  say  of  it  that  in  tone  and  matter  it  is  far  below 
the  requirements  of  the  subject. 


&omj3))ontretu£* 

Zonal  Geraniums  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  [see  pp.  383,  424]. 

• — I am  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  my  letter,  also  for  the  gentle  reproof  you 
have  given  me.  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  Mr.  Watson  makes  it  a 
practice  of  depreciating  every  other  collection  of  plants  in  favour  of  his  own, 
and  that  his  manner  is  becoming  very  offensive,  not  only  to  exhibitors,  but 
to  visitors.  It  is  all  very  well  to  do  all  the  business  one  can  at  an  exhibi- 
tion, but  it  should  be  done  in  a legitimate  way.  I have  always  in  my  re- 
ports said  all  I could  in  praise  of  Mr.  Watson’s  energy,  but  found,  in  return 
for  it,  he  was  using  all  his  influence  to  depreciate  my  plants.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  you  to  expatiate  upon  the  weakness  you  fancy  I have  displayed,  but 
place  yourself  in  my  position,  and  I fancy  you  would  be  troubled  with  the 
same  weakness.  I certainly  had  removed  some  of  my  plants  after  the  first 
day’s  show  was  over,  and  replaced  them  with  others.  This,  I believe,  is  not 
unusual  when  an  exhibition  is  continued  so  long  as  the  late.  Manchester  Ex- 
hibition was.  John  Wills. 

October  1st,  1867. 

Mr.  Wills  had  prepared  me  for  an  article  in  your  excellent  paper  from  his 
pen,  as  he  had  promised  me  what  he  terms  a little  one  when  at  the  Ken- 
sington show  on  the  17th  of  September,  but  I can  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  I was  quite  unprepared  for  the  savage  attack  upon  both  myself  and 
the  two  beautiful  plants  of  which  I am  the  fortunate  raiser,  for  these  are 
the  real  objects  of  his  attack,  although  he  hides  behind  the  scenes.  I am 
fully  aware  that  Messrs.  Wills  and  Co.  have  been  long  aiming  to  put  the 
extinguisher  on  them  ; hence  the  feverish  anxiety  of  certain  parties  to  get 
up  a show  for  the  simple  purpose.  Blind  indeed  must  be  the  individual  who 
cannot  see  the  bitter  envy  and  jealousy  existing  in  certain  quarters  ; yet,  in 
spite  of  their  teeth,  Miss  Watson  will  sell  by  the  hundred  ere  1869  shall  have 
passed  away,  when  Mr.  Wills’s  Florence  will  not  sell  by  the  dozen,  and 
scarcely  perhaps  by  the  single  plant.  As  for  my  plant  of  Sultan  being  a 
disgrace  to  his  green  cabbages,  it  is  a pity  ; for  truth  is  truth,  and  I say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  the  bulk  of  the  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wills 
were  little  better  than  common  zonales,  and  to  exhibit  them  against  varie- 
gated geraniums  is  little  less  than  dishonest.  As  to  Mr.  Wills’s  “ Florence,” 
of  which  he  says  every  one  who  saw  it  gave  it  the  palm  at  the  exhibition,  I 
beg  leave  to  say,  if  it  is  to  be  a first-class  plant,  he  must  get  rid  of  two  fatal 
faults : first,  the  colours  run  into  each  other,  and  havo  the  appearance 
of  having  been  in  a paint-pot ; and  secondly,  the  green  breaking 
through  the  zone,  six  plants  out  of  sqven  doing  so,  as,  for  instance, 
the  one  exhibited  at  Kensington.  And  I must  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
if  what  Mr.  Wills  says  be  true,  those  persons  woro  cither  short- 
sighted or  left  their  judgment  at  homo.  As  to  the  eight  plants  which 
took  the  second  prize,  i beg  leave  to  say,  Mr.  Wills  never  saw  cleaner-grown 
plants  in  his  life;  and  if  Mr.  Wills  would  leave  envy,  prejudice,  and  self- 
interest  at  home,  and  not  suffer  them  to  becloud  his  vision,  he  would  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  this  assertion.  As  to  the  varieties  being  too  much  alike, 
this  is  not  my  fault ; wo  must  blamo  Messrs.  Wills  and  Co.  for  giving  prizes 
and  certificates  to  plants  that  are  not  bettor  than  others  in  cultivation,  and  no 
distinguishing  mark  to  recognizo  them  in  the  distance  by  a good  judge,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  kinds  which  aro  distinct,  and  possess  merits  such  ns  the 
prized  and  certificated  kinds  cannot  boast  of.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Wills's 
puzzle,  I can  give  him  the  little  piece  of  information  ho  appears  so  earnestly 
to  crave  in  relercnco  to  Sultan.  To  the  bar  of  public  opinion  the  Sultan 
has  been  brought,  and  the  result  will  bo,  many  plants  will  bo  sold  for 
growing  in  collections  of  variegates.  Mr.  Wills  will,  doubtloss,  havo  seen 


my  challenge  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Perkins,  to  exhibit  against  them  for  a 
fifteen -guinea  cup.  I have  no  objection  to  include  Mr.  Wills  in  the  number 
with  I'lorence  and  Northern  Star.  But  let  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  lerkms  bear  in  mind  their  plants  shall  be  judged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  annexed,  and  under  no  other  arrangement  will  I 
attempt  to  exhibit ; for  let  Messrs.  Wills  and  Co.  bear  in  mind  we 
will  have  no  repetition  of  tho  Kensington  affair.  I believe  there  aro 
to  be  found  eight  men  who  aro  good  judges,  who  will  not  be  blinded  by 
cither  prejudice  or  self-interest,  or  tarnish  their  honour  for  men  or  money. 
Let  my  plants  be  judged  by  the  annexed  rules,  and  if  we  should  should  be 
as  Mr.  Wills  asserts,  bad  cultivators,  he  will  find  the  merits  of  my  plants 
themselves  will  more  than  make  up  the  deficiency,  if  he  cultivates  his  to  tho 
best  of  his  ability : — 

1.  Constitution  sufficient  for  a bedding  plant. 

2.  Distinct  in  character  from  those  in  cultivation. 

3.  Clean  edges,  the  green  not  breaking  through  thcjzonc. 

4.  Brilliancy  of  colouring  and  novelty  of  character. 

5.  To  be  flat,  or  if  slightly  reflexed  the  better. 

6.  No  plant  to  be  considered  first-class  where  the  green  breaks  through 
the  zone  in  quantity,  this  being  a fatal  fault  in  any  Tricolor  Pelargonium. 

1.  Each  exhibitor  shall  have  the  liberty  to  object  to  any  judges  selected 
by  either  party.  John  Watson. 

St.  Albans,  Oct.  2,  1867. 

Centaurea  ragusina  from  Seed. — As  I have  been  successful  in  the 
propagation  of  this  useful  and  beautiful  bedding  plant,  I am  induced  to  offer 
a few  remarks  as  to  the  way  I proceed,  if  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  useful 
to  any  of  your  readers,  who  perhaps,  like  myself,  have  found  it  difficult  to 
strike  from  cuttings.  I take  up  a dozen  or  so  of  this  year’s  plants  the  first 
week  m October,  with  all  the  root  possible,  and  great  care  it  requires  too  in 
doing  so,  for  the  roots  are  extremely  brittle.  I pot  them  in  32-size  or  five- 
inch  pots,  in  some  sweet  loam,  and  put  them  in  a close  frame  for  a week, 
giving  air  gradually  to  get  them  hardened  before  winter,  as  if  they  are  not 
well  hardened  they  are  very  liable  to  damp  off.  I keep  them  in  a cool  airy 
place  during  winter,  and  water  sparingly.  They  will  produce  seed  in  plenty 
the  following  summer,  which  I sow  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  boxes  filled  with  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  with  a little  sand.  As  soon  as  they  have  made 
two  rough  leaves,  I pot  them  up  in  small-sized  pots,  and  treat  them  the  same 
as  old  plants,  giving  them  a shift  into  larger  pots  in  March ; they  will 
then  be  in  fine  condition  for  turning  out  in  May.  "W,  W. 

September  30 th>  1867. 


a&rpltejs  to  (Slumcs. 

J.  George. — Your  seedling  zonale,  with  large  rosy-salmon  flowers,  in  the 
way  of  Groom’s  Miss  Martin,  is  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  ever  raised. 
The  flowers  are  of  great  size  and  beautiful  in  form,  the  petals  freely  over- 
lapping, and  the  habit  of  the  plant  noble  and  striking.  Of  the  trusses  sent, 
No.  1 is  a first-rate  zonale,  the  colour  intense  red,  with  a slight  tinge  of 
violet.  No.  2,  a green-leaved  variety,  with  large  flowers  of  a deep  rich 
scarlet,  with  white  eye;  very  fine.  No.  3,  a good  green-leaved  nosegay, 
with  large  truss  of  orange-scarlet  flowers.  Nosegays  can  only  be  judged  by 
plants,  therefore  we  can  only  say  of  the  truss  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
No.  4 is  a zonale,  with  large  flowers  of  a clear  reddish- salmon  hue.  For  so 
large  a flower,  the  top  petals  are  too  narrow.  You  mark  it  as  a nosegay, 
but  it  cannot  be  properly  placed  in  that  class. 

T.  S.  Sharman. — Yours  is  a remarkably  robust  and  handsome  scarlet- 
flowering  zonale.  The  flowers  are  second-rate  in  form,  the  top  petals  being 
narrow,  but  the  colour  is  good,  the  trusses  are  immense,  and  the  leaves 
almost  gigantic. 

L.  Dean , Fating. — Your  selected  African  marigolds  are  a very  fine  strain, 
the  flowers  being  globular,  densely  packed  with  florets,  and  the  colours 
brilliant  and  pure. 

H.  Scott. — Two  sorts  of  celery  for  exhibition  : Northumberland  Champion 
White,  Manchester  Giant  Bed.  Twelve  show  dahlias:  Baron  Taunton, 
Midnight,  Miss  Henshaw,  Miss  Bush,  Leah,  Lord  Palmerston,  Hugh  Miller, 
Lord  Derby,  Delicata,  Bird  of  Passage,  British  Triumph,  Dazzle.  Twelve 
verbenas  for  pot  culture : Alexandra,  Lord  Leigh,  Marie  Bendatler,  Charles 
Turner,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Imogene,  La  Grand  Boule  de  Neige,  Mauve 
Queen,  Nemesis,  Pallavicini  di  Brescia,  Princess  of  Wales,  Thormanby, 
Grand  Duchess.  Two  cucumbers  for  exhibition : Champion  of  England, 
Mills’s  Jewess. 

J.  E.,  Dunstable.— You  do  not  require  inside  borders  for  ground  vineries. 
The  Black  Hamburgh  will  do  you  more  service  than  the  Sweetwater  for  the 
ground  vinery.  We  do  not  give  the  addresses  of  correspondents  unless  it  is 
desired  on  both  sides;  it  would  be  a breach  of  confidence. 

Subscriber. — Yrour  Cordyline  indivisa  must  have  good  greenhouse  treat- 
ment, and  you  must  be  patient.  It  will  take  many  years  to  make  a fine 
plant  of  it.  In  some  cases  plants  and  flowers  are  judged  by  the  effect  they 
produce  as  groups,  and  sometimes  by  their  individual  excellencies ; it  all 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  class  and  tho  terms  of  the  schedule.  In  tho 
case  you  put  the  judgment  was  wrong.  Why  should  the  committeo  be  in 
any  difficulty  ? If  they  seo  that  thero  was  a mistake,  and  tho  judges  acknow- 
ledge it,  and  attribute  it  to  the  absence  of  tho  schedulo  when  the  judging 
took  place,  the  only  real  difficulty  tho  committeo  can  have  is  to  avoid  re- 
pairing tho  error. 

G.  F. — For  culture  of  Alocasia  and  Caladium  seo  last  year's  volume,  pngo 
393  (September  1,  1866).  Your  plants  must  rest  all  the  winter,  during 
which  time  a temperature  of  60%  or  evon  6°  lower,  is  onougli  for  them,  if 
nearly  dry. 

Woodford. — You  must  uso  your  own  judgment.  If  your  loam  is  good,  you 
need  not  manure  for  fruit-trees ; if  it  is  poor,  then  manuring  is  advisable. 
In  the  case  you  refer  to  tho  loam  was  poor,  thin,  and  overlying  a bed  of 
gravel,  circumstances  which  rendered  manuring  particularly  advisable. 

Mushrooms  via  Cellar. — Z. — You  will  see  in  this  wook's  Calendar  of  Opera- 
tions a note  on  mushroom  cultivation.  To  grow  them  in  cellars  is  an  easy 
matter  for  a practised  hand,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  persons  unused  to  horti- 
cultural manipulations  do  any  good  in  that  way  ; and  in  any  case  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  tho  conveyance  of  a quantity  of  manure  into  the  cellar  of  a 
dwelling-house  should  meet  with  oncouragomont  from  those  who  profess  to 
guide  the  public,  in  such  matters.  Our  advice  to  a person  living  in  a house 
in  a West-End  Square  is,  avoid  tho  mess,  tho  risk  of  health,  and  tho  dirt  and 
troublo  of  growing  mushrooms  in  tho  cellar.  But  if  you  will  do  it,  procure 
at  once  about  two  cart-loads  of  rather  dry  short  stable  manure  that  bus  been 
turned  two  or  tliroo  times,  and  mnko  up  a bod  according  to  tho  directions 
givon  in  tho  articlo  in  tho  Calondnr. 


October  19,  1 867.] 
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SATURDAY , OCTOBER  19,  1867. 

Free  stocks  versus  dwarfing  stocks  lias  becomo  ono  of  the 
questions  ot  tho  day,  in  the  discussion  of  tho  principles  of 
fruit-tree  cultivation.  During  tho  past  fow  years,  dwarfing 
stocks  havo  been  in  groat  demand,  and  there  arc  tons  of  thou- 
sands of  treos  on  such  stocks  scattered  about  the  country. 
Fruit-growers  of  the  old  school  havo  never  had  faith  in  them, 
and  fruit-growers  of  tho  now  school  begin  to  confess  that  they 
have  been  moro  or  less  disappointed.  But  tho  disappointment 
is  not  wholly  the  consequenco  of  tho  adoption  of  dwarfing 
stocks.  There  has  been  too  much  said  about  tho  necessity  of 
pinching  trees  on  dwarfing  stocks,  and  consequently  many 
who  have  been  led  away  by  such  teaching  have  pinched  their 
trees  and  themselves  too ; for  pinching  carried  on  to  a late 
period  of  the  season  results  in  the  production  of  mere  spray, 
and  not  of  fruit-buds,  as  is  the  case  when  pinching  is  prac- 
tised with  skill  and  judgment.  In  cases  where  the  possessor 
of  a lot  of  fruit-buslies  has  become  wearied  of  pinching,  be- 
cause of  the  miserable  result,  and  has  for  a few  years  left  his 
trees  alone,  they  have  made  long  rods ; their  vigour,  formerly 
reduced,  has  been  repaired,  and  they  have  actually  become 
fruitful  through  neglect.  Thus  over-pinching,  or  summer 
pruning,  has  co-operated  with  the  reduction  of  vigour  conse- 
quent on  the  employment  of  dwarfing  stocks  to  make  the 
miniature  fruit-garden  more  or  less  of  a delusion.  Yet  there 
is  a golden  mean  in  this,  as  in  other  things.  Dwarfing  stocks 
have  their  uses.  The  quince  will  hasten  the  fruitfulness  of 
certain  kinds  of  pears,  the  paradise  stock  will  do  the  same  for 
some  kinds  of  apples,  and  the  malxaleb  stock  the  same  for 
cherries.  The  dwarf  trees  produced  by  grafting  on  these 
stocks  are  admirable  for  small  gardens,  particularly  if  summer 
pruning  is  discontinued  in  time  for  the  wood  of  the  season  to 
ripen  perfectly ; not  otherwise.  When  remarking  lately  on 
the  uses  of  cordon  training,  we  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
this  climate  is  not  adapted  for  any  system  which  promotes  a 
late  growth  of  the  wood  of  fruit-trees ; our  autumns  are 
usually  damp,  and  sometimes  cold.  It  is  not  wholly  a ques- 
tion of  temperature  ; it  is  a question  also  of  relative  humidity. 
In  a moist  atmosphere  and  a wet  soil,  trees  still  inclined  to  grow 
are  quite  disinclined  to  be  fruitful  the  next  season,  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  system  of  summer  pruning  tends  to  keep 
the  trees  full  of  useless  soft  wood,  that  may  be  killed  by  frost, 
and  if  not  killed  is  of  little  use  the  next  season.  Therefore, 
in  any  case,  summer  pruning  should  be  brought  to  a stop  by 
the  beginning  of  July  at  latest.  If  any  of  our  readers  can 
tell  us  of  trees  that  bear  well  in  spite  of  pinching  practised 
later,  we  shall  be  bound  to  give  publicity  to  the  particulars. 
We  take  the  liberty  to  suspect  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  ad- 
vocacy of  frequent  pinching  has  done  more  harm  than  good  ; 
but,  in  the  practice  of  a thorough  horticulturist,  summer 
pruning  is  a most  valuable  means  of  increasing  the  total  of 
bearing  wood,  and  of  aiding  as  an  adjunct  to  dwarfing  stocks 
in  promoting  early  fruitfulness. 

As  to  the  stocks,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  quince,  the  para- 
dise, and  the  mahaleb,  do  tend  to  render  the  pear,  apple,  and 
cherry  trees  grafted  on  them — if  they  live  at  all — precocious  ; 
and  hence  an  amateur  with  a limited  space  for  fruit-growing 
may  have  much  variety  in  a small  compass,  and  very  good 
though  limited  supplies  of  fruit  for  his  own  enjoyment.  But 
early  fruitfulness  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  longevity. 
Trees  on  dwarfing  stocks  are  of  necessity  short-lived ; no  one 
can  point  us  to  old,  fruitful,  healthy  trees  on  such  stocks,  and 
as  to  large  supplies,  it  is  confessed  they  are  incapable  of 
affording  them,  for  the  trees  never  attain  to  sufficiently  large 
dimensions  to  afford  the  necessary  surface  for  large  crops. 
Hence  for  gardens  of  any  extent,  for  planters  who  wish  for 
vigorous, fruitful,  long-lived  trees,  Freestocks  win  theday,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  on  both  sides ; and  as  to  the  matter  of 
advocacy,  the  Dwarfing  stocks  have  of  late  years  had  perhaps 
the  best  of  it.  We  shall  find  in  the  best  gardens  of  the 
country  the  free  stocks  in  use  and  in  favour.  Men  who  have 
to  supply  quantities  of  superior  fruits  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  quince,  paradise,  and  mahaleb  stocks  ; they  go  in 
the  old  track,  though  with  no  prejudice  against  improvement. 
M hat  they  want  to  know  first  is,  if  an  alleged  improvement  is 
No.  129,  New  Series. — Yol.  X. 


an  improvement,  and  tho  general  verdict  amongst  the  best 
fruit-growers  in  tho  country  is,  that  dwarfing  stocks  are  not 
upon  the  whole  any  improvement,  especially  when  to  other 
objections  that  may  bo  urged  against  thorn,  it  is  added,  that 
some  of  the  best  varieties  of  poars,  apples,  and  cherries  stub- 
bornly refuse  to  livo  upon  them,  or  if  they  live,  it  is  only  like 
pationts  in  hospitals,  unfit  for  work,  and  with  moro  or  less  of 
a prospect  of  doath  before  them.  Wo  find  at  some  of  the 
greatest  nurseries — as,  for  example,  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons, 
Berkhamstead,  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  Exeter,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  of  Cheshunt — the  free  stocks  still  in 
favour  as  productive  of  trees  that  livo  long,  that  are  commonly 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  that  produce  large  crops  of  the  highest 
quality  possible  for  the  several  varieties,  and  the  climate  and 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  The  dwarfing  stocks  beat  them 
in  point  of  time,  that  must  be  admitted  ; that  perhaps  is  the 
only  solid  advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  employment. 
Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  we  leave 
our  readers  to  make  their  purchases,  and  order  their  work  in 
propagating  according  to  their  wants  and  wishes,  with  this 
summary  of  the  main  points  on  either  side  to  assist  them  in 
their  decisions. 


Southwark  New  Park. — The  People’s  Park  for  Southwark,  situate 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Bermondsey  and  the  remaining  portion  in  that  of 
JKotherhithe,  is  rapidly  verging  towards  completion.  The  principal  entrances 
are  three  in  number,  viz.,  one  on  the  north  side,  one  on  the  west  side,  and 
one  on  the  south.  There  are  also  three  minor  entrances.  The  lodges  at  the 
principal  entrances  are  designed  in  a tasteful  and  decorative  style.  The 
aspect  of  the  park,  although  at  present  in  an  unfinished  state,  attracts  a large 
number  of  visitors,  who  appear  astonished  at  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  its  formation.  A large  number  of  gardeners  and  labourers  are  em- 
ployed daily  in  laying  out  the  flower-beds  and  walks,  and  in  transplanting 
young  trees  and  many  varieties  of  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  some  of 
which  are  extremely  valuable  and  of  foreign  growth.  Three  drinking  foun- 
tains are  to  be  erected  within  the  enclosure,  and  an  ornamental  fountain  in 
the  centre  of  a grass-plot,  and  which  will  he  placed  amidst  a grove  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  walks  are  gravelled  and  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  park  will  he  opened  to  the  public  on  or  about  Christmas. 


CAENATIONS  AND  PINKS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERS. 

The  Editor  has  placed  in  my  hand  a letter  from  a corre- 
spondent who  signs  “Flora,”  in  which  a request  is  made  for 
some  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  carnations  and  pinks  for 
supplying  winter  flowers.  I very  cheerfully  render  such  aid 
as  I can,  though,  as  a grower  of  flowers  for  Covent  Garden 
Market,  I may  not  treat  the  subject  in  exactly  such  a way  as 
would  best  suit  the  means  of  a private  establishment. 
However,  I dare  say  any  gardener  capable  of  growing  a pink 
or  carnation  in  a pot  will  be  able  to  adapt  my  routine  to  his 
own  range  of  practice,  and  I shall  be  content  to  describe  how 
I should  go  to  work  to  produce  these  flowers  for  market,  where, 
I need  not  add,  they  realize  remunerative  prices. 

The  Tree  Carnations  are  those  we  must  look  to  for  winter 
flowers,  and  there  is  but  one  way  of  treating  them  on  which 
we  may  rely  for  success,  and  that  is  to  raise  a fresh  lot  of 
plants  every  year,  and  to  destroy  the  old  ones  as  soon  as  they 
have  furnished  a sufficient  number  of  cuttings. 

The  plants  intended  for  flowering  in  winter  and  early  spring 
should  be  struck  in  February,  March,  and  April.  There  is  no 
mystery  at  all  about  the  propagating.  Take  cuttings  of  two 
or  three  joints  in  length,  remove  the  lowest  leaves  only,  put 
them  into  pans  or  boxes  (boxes  are  always  best),  in  sandy  peat 
or  sand  alone,  and  shut  them  up  close  in  a mild  moist  heat. 
Nothing  like  dung-heat  for  such  things ; but  we  strike  a good 
many  in  the  propagating  house,  over  a tank.  The  first  lot 
may  be  hastened  and  made  better  plants  of  by  putting  the 
cuttings  singly  into  thumb-pots,  from  which  they  can  be  shifted 
on,  and  if  the  cultivator  loses  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
wants  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  he  must  do  them  singly  in  pots, 
as  by  this  method  they  have  no  check.  When  well  furnished 
with  roots,  put  those  from  boxes  into  thumb-pots,  and  those 
from  thumb-pots  into  60-size,  and  so  on,  always  observing  that 
they  should  not  be  shifted  till  they  really  need  it,  nor  be 
allowed  to  get  pot-bound  and  starving  for  want  of  a shift. 
Soon  after  the  first  shift  nip  out  the  points,  or,  in  other  words, 

‘ ‘ stop  ’ ’ them.  But  after  this  they  must  not  be  stopped  again ; 
this  is  very  important.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and 
the  compost  should  be  turfy  loam,  with  about  a third  of  its 
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bulk  of  okl  cow-manure,  and  a fair  proportion  of  silver  sand. 
Continue  to  shift  as  required  till  the  middle  of  July,  when 
thoy  may  he  in  pots  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

From  tho  timo  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  the  cultivator  must 
uso  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  they  should  be 
subjected  to,  the  goldon  rule  being  to  give  them  as  little  as 
possible,  and  to  get  them  into  frames  and  pits  as  soon  as  ever 
it  is  safe  to  deny  them  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  If  driven 
hard,  and  much  roasted,  they  will  be  covered  with  vermin, 
and  moro  or  loss  spoiled.  From  the  time  they  have  had  their 
last  shift,  they  should  be  put  out  of  doors  in  an  open  situation, 
to  mako  a stout  growth  and  form  their  flower-buds.  When 
their  pots  are  full  of  roots,  water  them  constantly  with  very 
weak  manure  water.  It  should  never  be  strong,  or  it  will  poison 
them ; it  matters  not  what  sort  of  manure  is  used,  whether 
guano  or  the  drainings  of  the  dung-heap,  or  sheeps’  droppings 
steoped  in  water,  so  long  as  it  is  such  as  you  know  to  be  suit- 
able for  plants,  and  so  far  diluted  that  it  is  decidedly  weak. 
By  this  treatment,  and  the  aid  of  a little  occasional  tying  and 
training,  you  will  have  fine  plants  for  winter  flowers. 

About  the  first  of  October  is  early  enough  to  house  them,  as 
a rule,  but  if  flowers  are  wanted  extra  early,  they  should  be 
housed  about  the  20th  of  September.  Keep  them  near  the 
glass  in  a cool  airy  house  for  a fortnight ; then  transfer  them 
to  a warm  greenhouse,  and  they  will  begin  to  bloom  in 
November,  and,  by  judicious  management  of  the  succession 
plants,  flowers  may  be  had  until  the  end  of  March,  or  even 
later ; indeed,  any  one  desirous  of  having  the  flowers  all  the 
year  round  could  do  so,  for  a second  stopping,  and  a shift  in 
August  of  those  struck  in  April  would  ensure  blooms  in  March 
and  April  following,  and  perhaps  even  to  May ; but  I cannot 
speak  positively  on  this  point,  for  I should  not  give  them 
house-room  after  March,  as  there  are  so  many  other  things 
then  that  would  pay  me  better. 

If  the  private  cultivator  has  not  the  courage  to  throw  away 
the  old  plants,  he  may  let  them  remain  in  their  pots  without 
pruning,  and  with  regular  supplies  of  water  till  June,  and 
then  plant  them  out  against  a wall,  and  they  will  flower  in 
September  or  October.  Even  then  they  need  not  be  destroyed  ; 
they  may  be  assisted  through  the  winter  with  the  help  of 
mats,  and  thus  may  be  kept  many  years.  But  if  fine  winter 
flowers  are  required,  a fresh  batch  of  plants  must  be  raised 
every  year. 

The  following  varieties  are  good,  and  I might  venture  to 
say  that  all  the  varieties  are  good ; however,  these  I select  as 
most  desirable.  The  best  six  are  marked  thus  * : — 

Archimede,  yellow  fringed,  tipped  red. 

Ariadne,  orange-yellow  ground,  crimson  flake,  fine  form. 

Beauty,  pure  white,  pink  stripe. 

Charles  Baltet,  red,  striped  crimson. 

Belicata,  pure  white,  margined  pink. 

Evening  Star,  scarlet,  and  crimson  flake. 

Garibaldi,*  purple,  very  sweet. 

Gloire  de  Permillieux,*  scarlet,  dwarf. 

Hope,  scarlet,  and  crimson  flake. 

Jupiter,  scarlet. 

La  Geante,  blood-red. 

Magna  coccinea ,*  crimson  clove. 

Oscar,  canary-yellow,  striped  rose. 

Perfection ,*  white,  with  bizarre  flakes  of  purple  and  crimson, 
equal  to  a show  Carnation. 

Queen  of  Whites, * the  best  white,  and  a true  clove. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison ,*  rosy  flesh,  very  fragrant. 

Vandacl,  yellow  self. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  pure  yellow,  rosy-crimson  flakes. 

Pinks  are  easier  to  do,  and  we  can  employ  thorn  to  fill  up 
tho  blanks  in  the  seasons  when  carnations  are  not  to  be  had. 
We  must  include  for  our  purpose  the  new  hybrid  or  mule 
pinks,  for  they  are  most  accommodating ; as,  for  example,  I 
have  some  splendid  flowers  now  on  a hybrid  called  Napoleon  III., 
which  was  sont  out  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  not  long  since, 
a rich  crimson  flower.  Tho  plants  woro  struck  in  May  last, 
and  have  been  in  bloom  in  pots  out  of  doors  since  tho  1st  of 
Octobor,  and  if  taken  in  before  frost  occurs  continue  to  flower 
until  December.  Tho  way  to  manage  pinks  for  winter  flowers 
is,  first  of  all,  to  strike  pipings  as  soon  as  you  can  get  them,  and 
plant  them  out  in  well-manured  ground  as  soon  asrootod.  At 
the  beginning  of  October  lift  them  carefully,  and  pot  them  in 
32-size  pots,  put  them  in  a cold  framo  until  Docombor,  then 
carry  them  to  the  forcing  houso.  Somo  of  tho  hybrid  or  mulo 
varieties  may  bo  struck  in  May,  Juno,  and  July,  and  will 
afford  flowers  in  winter  and  spring. 

the  following  aro  tho  best  varieties  for  this  system  of 
cultivation : — 

Anna  Boleyn,*  rich  crimson;  this  and  tho  variotios  that  hnvo 
been  bred  from  it  aro  invaluable  for  forcing. 

Garibaldi*  crimson,  with  violet  contro ; line. 


Most  Welcome,  pure  white,  with  crimson  margin ; a capital 
variety  for  late  autumn  bloom,  to  come  in  bofore  the  tree 
carnations  are  ready. 

Tennison  Pink. — This  will  be  a good  companion  to  the  fore- 
going ; the  colour  is  pale  rosy-pink. 

Plato,  light  violet-rose,  highly  fragrant;  comes  in  fine  for 
early  spring,  and  one  or  two  blooms  are  enough  to  scent  a 
largo  conservatory.  All  the  foregoing  are  of  the  Anna  Boleyn 
race. 

Napoleon  HI* — This  is  a rich  crimson,  free  flowering  ; by 
judicious  management  may  be  had  in  bloom  any  day  in  tho 
whole  year. 

Marie  Pare*  pure  white  ; first-rate. 

Bianthus  hybridus  multiflorus,  bright  carmine. 

Prince  Imperial,  crimson  and  white  flake. 

Bosette,  rosy-pink,  pure  and  bright. 

Striatiflorus,  carmine  and  pink. 

Robert  Oubridge 

Church  Road  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington. 


STORING  THE  ROOT  CROPS  OF  THE  KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

I have  already  stated  that  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject,  should  endeavour  to  understand  the  conditions  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  to  maintain  the  safe  keeping  of  roots  in 
such  a state  as  will  render  them  in  a condition  fit  for  table  the 
whole  time  their  season  of  use  can  reasonably  last.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  a desire  to  see 
it  practically  carried  out,  no  good  result  can.  attend  even  the 
best  constructed  storeroom.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for 
me  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  reader’s  mind  some  of 
the  conditions  essential  to  the  proper  keeping  of  these  subjects. 

I have  previously  advised  that  a small  current  of  air  should 
be  kept  up  in  the  structures  in  which  they  are  stored  during 
mild  open  weather  ; this  is  strictly  necessary  to  carry  off  the 
obnoxious  air  which  is  sure  to  generate  where  such  subjects 
are  placed,  and  more  especially  so  when  a portion  of  the 
building  is  surrounded  with  earth.  But  as  all  may  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  having  these  structures  below  the  level, 
I may  state  for  their  information,  that  unless  they  are  so 
placed  they  are  not  always  proof  against  a severe  frost ; and 
that  it  is  desirable  so  to  construct  them,  that  the  internal 
atmosphere  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  outward  elements, 
and  that  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  success  is  to  maintain  as 
near  as  possible  an  equable  temperature  inside  the  building. 
As  this  cannot  be  done  when  the  building  is  wholly  above 
ground,  unless  in  very  sheltered  positions,  the  necessity  for 
placing  it  partially  under  ground  must  be  apparent. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  direct  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  roots  of  different  vegetables  when  they  are  stowed 
away.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  can  all  understand  that 
when  such  subjects  as  carrots,  beet-roots,  and  potatoes,  &c., 
are  placed  in  their  winter  quarters  they  are  in  a state  of  dor- 
mancy. This  being  the  case,  we  ought  as  readily  to  compre- 
hend that  it  is  important  that  no  unfavourable  influences 
should  in  any  way  act  upon  them  ; or,  in  other  words,  they 
should  be  safely  guarded  against  any  excess  of  cold,  or  it  may 
speedily  cause  them  to  be  unfit  for  use,  and  in  the  end  to 
prematurely  decay,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  the 
least  excited  by  warmth  they  will  commence  to  grow,  and 
soon  become  unfit  for  the  table.  But  cold  is  not  so  injurious 
as  heat  (although  none  of  them  at  any  time  ought  to  get 
frozen),  but  the  least  excitement  brought  about  by  a warm 
stagnant  atmosphere  is  injurious  to  a high  degree,  as  an 
unnatural  growth  is  created,  which  can  only  be  supported  by 
exhaustion  of  the  store  of  nutriment  laid  up  in  the  root,  which 
if  allowed  to  continue  any  time  seriously  deteriorates  the 
quality  of  tho  roots  when  sent  to  table.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  admitting  a current  of  frosh  air  into  tho  structure 
during  favourable  weathor,  which  not  only  koops  it  pure,  but 
of  a moro  uniform  temperature.  I cannot  imagine  anything 
moro  disagreeable  than  having  to  enter  a dark,  dirty,  and 
confined  building,  in  which  any  quantity  of  vegetable  roots 
aro  stowod  away.  Yet  how  ofton  is  this  tho  caso  in  places 
where  we  might  reasonably  expect  better  management ; for 
all  thoso  kinds  of  roots  give  off  moro  or  loss  a certain  amount 
of  exhalations,  which  if  confined  to  a limitod  space  with  no 
moans  of  oscapo,  soon  pollutes  tho  air  of  tho  room  to  a degroo 
that  no  human  being  can  boar  with  equanimity,  until  some 
portion  of  it  lias  found  an  oxit  by  tho  door  which  admitted 
him.  Wo  may  rost  assured  when  such  a state  of  things  oxists 
(which  it  too  ofton  does)  such  a building  is  tho  most  unsuit- 
able for  tho  purpose. 

But  while  advocating  tho  free  use  of  a current  of  air  through 
all  structures  in  which  thoso  roots  aro  placed,  at  all  favourable 
opportunities,  so  that  there  may  bo  a frequent  change  of  tho 
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internal  atmosphoro,  I must  not  forgot  to  warn  tho  roador 
that  its  direct  action  upon  such  roots  as  potatoes  would  bo  an 
injury.  A light  covering  of  brakes  or  coarso  hay  should  be 
placed  over  them,  as  an  exposure  to  a current  of  fresh  air 
would  probably  in  time  render  (hem  green,  whilo  tho  oxhalu- 
tion  given  ofT  from  tho  ttibors  would  find  its  way  up  through 
any  porous  light  covering.  Tn  storing  potatoos  groat  care 
should  bo  taken  that  thoy  are  perfectly  dry  when  brought  into 
tho  store,  as  if  damp,  and  thoy  aro  laid  thickly,  a sort  of 
formentation  takos  place,  to  tho  injury  of  tho  tubor.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  potatoes  aro  taken  up  in  dry  warm 
weather,  as  then  every  tuber  contains  moro  heat  gathered 
from  tho  soil ; and  if  housed  in  anything  like  a damp  state 
fresh  from  the  soil,  a degree  of  warmth  is  generated  when  thoy 
are  laid  in  largo  heaps  that  would  surprise  an  inexperienced 
person.  This  formentation  not  only  acts  upon  tho  quality  of 
the  tuber,  but  it  favours  docay  in  those  that  are  faulty  or 
bruised. 

It  is  also  requisite  that  carrots  bo  taken  up  when  the  weather 
is  quite  dry.  These  may  be  placed  on  one  of  the  shelves  as 
shown  in  tho  sections  of  storerooms  given  at  pp.  439  440. 
They  keep  best  when  packed  away  in  dry  sand  or  coarse  grit 
of  any  kind. 

Beet-root  requires  tho  same  care,  but  as  this  is  subject  to 
mildew  it  is  best  not  covered ; and  the  roots  should  be  occa- 
sionally turned  over,  and  any  decaying  ones  removed.  In 
fact,  this  remark  applies  to  all  roots  when  in  the  store,  and  a 
neglect  to  do  so  often  leads  to  a greater  loss  in  the  bulk,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  injurious  effects  of  rotting  roots  being 
allowed  to  remain  to  create  an  obnoxious  atmosphere  in  the 
room. 

Scorzonera  and  salsify  should  be  taken  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  receive  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  beet-root. 

Parsnips  being  more  hardy  suffer  nothing  by  being  left  in 
the  ground  until  Christmas,  or  a few  weeks  after ; but  they 
will  not  endure  any  great  amount  of  frost  when  taken  out  of 
the  ground.  In  fact,  they  will  keep  in  any  place  where  they 
are  not  exposed  to  frost  and  the  direct  action  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  root  crops  to  keep  is 
the  onion ; these  will  endure  both  light  and  air  to  a moderate 
degree.  They  should  therefore  be  placed  upon  the  uppermost 
shelves  of  the  room,  and  be  frequently  examined  to  remove 
decaying  roots. 

As  a concluding  paragraph,  I must  have  just  a few  remarks 
more  upon  the  importance  of  thoroughly  cleansing  all  roots 
before  they  are  brought  into  their  winter  quarters.  I do  not 
mean  that  they  should  be  washed,  but  such  crops  as  beet- 
roots, carrots,  and  parsnips,  should  be  well  rubbed  with  the 
hands  to  remove  all  dirt ; for  when  any  quantity  of  dirt  is 
brought  with  them  into  the  store,  it  creates  a certain  amount 
of  damp,  which  must  at  all  times  be  avoided.  I will  now 
close  by  saying,  that  all  the  crops  above  noticed  (except 
parsnips)  should  be  housed  by  the  middle  of  this  month 
(October),  and  if  possible  during  dry  weather. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


MY  OECHID  HOUSE.— No.  XIV. 

THE  EPIDENDRUM. 

This  very  beautiful  and  somewhat  extensive  genus  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  growing  in  a moderately  cool  house, 
for  the  species  and  varieties  comprising  it  are  happily  endowed 
with  a constitution  by  no  means  delicate.  Amongst  the  species 
at  present  in  cultivation  are  plants  unmatched  in  the  orchid 
house,  some  for  the  richness  of  their  fragrance,  and  some  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  ; whilst  E.  vitellinum  and  E.  vitel- 
linum  majus  are  very  valuable  for  blooming  at  a time  when  the 
principal  portion  of  orchidaceous  plants  are  either  at  rest  or 
their  season  of  flowering  is  past.  A difference  of  opinion 
exists  amongst  cultivators  respecting  the  temperature  for 
growing  the  Epidendrum  species  in.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  they  can  be  grown  with  little  or  no  fire-heat,  while 
others  are  equally  as  strong  in  their  belief  that  they  do  best 
in  a high  temperature,  such  as  65°  or  70°  through  the  winter, 
with  a proportionate  amount  of  heat  through  the  summer. 
My  idea  of  the  most  suitable  house  for  growing  Epidendrums 
is  certainly  not  one  without  fire-heat,  for  I am  quite  certain, 
both  from  observation  and  practical  experience  in  its  culture, 
that  the  Epidendrum  cannot  be  grown  successfully  unless  it 
has  the  advantages  of  a house  kept  to  a moderate  degree  of 
warmth.  Some  people,  directly  they  see  that  such  and  such  an 
orchid  is  recommended  for  growing  without  fire-heat,  run 
away  with  the  idea  at  once  that  it  can  be  grown  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  where  the  fire  is  only  started  on  frosty  nights ; but 
certainly  it  is  a vain  delusion,  for  it  very  often  happens  that 
after  alia  temperature  ranging  from  55°  to  65°  is  recommended 
for  the  winter,  although  the  plant  is  said  to  do  with  very  little 


firo-hoat  indood,  or  porhaps  none.  I fancy  that  it  is  anything 
but  doing  away  with  tho  nocossity  of  employing  firo-hoat  in 
thoir  culturo,  for  it  requires  a stronger  firo  than  inexperienced 
persons  imagine  to  koop  up  so  high  a temperature  as  .0.0"  to 
(15°  through  tho  winter.  Of  course,  in  tho  summer,  when  tho 
sun  is  powerful,  firo  can  bo  dispensed  with,  and  then  people 
jump  at  tho  conclusion  that  it  can  bo  dispensed  with  altogether. 
My  favourite  temporaturo  for  tho  wintor  is  50°,  which  I con- 
sider is  a very  suitable  one,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  If  it 
is  allowed  to  exceed  that  (unloss  in  bright  sunny  weather, 
when  tho  glass  can  go  up  another  ton  degrees  without  injury), 
it  is  so  much  fuel  wasted  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  drops 
bolow  that,  tho  hoat  will  not  be  sufficient  to  dry  up  tho  damp- 
ness which  will  exist  at  that  season  in  tho  atmosphere,  and 
keep  it  healthy.  Unless  tho  atmosphere  of  tho  house  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing  is  sufficiently  brisk  and  elastic  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  to  dispel  damp,  and  that  musty  cold- 
ness which  characterizes  all  plant-houses  that  are  kept  shut  up 
without  fire,  it  will  be  a matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep 
the  plants  healthy  and  free  from  “spot:”  and  this  disease 
is  by  no  means  a welcome  visitor  anywhere,  for  the  loaves 
once  spotted  never  recover  themselves,  even  if  they  remain  on 
the  plants  for  years  afterwards.  A very  essential  point  to  be 
observed  in  the  culture  of  slow-growing  orchids  like  the 
Epidendrum,  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which 
the  plants  are  placed  dry  during  the  winter.  Another  con- 
sideration equally  important  is  to  prevent  the  drip  from  the 
roof  falling  upon  them,  both  summer  and  winter ; in  fact,  if 
this  is  not  guarded  against,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  plants 
in  robust  health.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  they 
enjoy  a moist  atmosphere,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  best 
without  being  syringed  overhead,  unless  once  now  and  then 
upon  exceptional  occasions,  and  by  no  means  must  the  plants  be 
syringed  regularly,  like  the  dendrobes  and  plants  of  that  class. 
It  is  not  of  much  consequence,  certainly,  if  the  foliage  does  get 
splashed  in  the  watering  during  the  summer,  although  it  is 
a bad  plan ; but  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  it  happening 
through  the  winter,  particularly  if  the  plants  are  subjected  to 
a very  low  temperature.  In  fact,  during  the  winter,  which 
may  for  our  purpose  commence  now  and  terminate  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  very  little  water  will  be  required.  About 
the  middle  of  March  the  plants  will  begin  to  push,  and  as  the 
growth  increases  so  must  the  supply  of  water,  and  when  the 
growth  for  the  season  is  finished  water  must  be  as  gradually 
withheld.  If  the  plants  have  a glut  of  water  in  the  spring, 
before  they  are  able  to  absorb  it,  the  roots  will  be  sure  to  go, 
and  when  they  are  gone  a whole  host  of  evils  will  surely 
follow ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  water  in  the  autumn 
is  too  suddenly  withheld,  and  before  the  young  bulbs  have 
attained  their  proper  size  and  maturity,  they  will  shrivel  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  a strong  spike  of 
finely-shaped  blooms  from  a dried-up  bulb.  Whilst  on  the 
subject  of  watering,  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  the 
plant  in  question  will  not  stand  being  overwatered  at  any  time 
of  the  year  with  impunity. 

The  Epidendrum  can  be  grown  in  either  pots  or  baskets,  as 
the  cultivator’s  taste  may  dictate.  In  either  case,  rough  fibry 
peat  suits  it  best.  If  all  the  fine  stuff  is  shaken  out  of  the 
peat  it  does  not  get  sour  so  soon,  and  the  roots  run  better. 
Of  course  the  fine  portion  need  not  be  wasted,  as  there  are 
many  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  The  base  of  the  bulbs 
must  be  kept  well  above  the  level  of  the  pot  or  basket,  and 
the  soil  packed  well  about  the  roots  to  keep  the  plant  firm. 
If  pots  are  used,  the  drainage  must  be  first-rate  to  ensure  a 
free  healthy  action  of  the  roots  ; at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pot 
should  be  filled  with  large  pieces  of  crocks.  A good  time  for 
propagating  this  plant  is  just  as  the  young  buds  begin  to 
push.  The  process  is  effected  by  division.  I prefer  that  time 
also  for  repotting.  The  following  species  are  first-class : 
E.  aromalicum,  atropurpureum  roseum,  bicornutum,  macrochilum 
roseum,  verrucosum,  vitellinum , and  vitellinum  majus. 

George  Gordon. 


A Desperate  Kill. — Murdock  M'Aulay  was  once  stalking  with  a gentle- 
man, whose  name  shall  be  nameless,  and  who  wounded  a royal  apparently 
to  death ; it  was  by  a broadside.  M'Aulay  went  on  to  bleed  the  stag,  and 
had  taken  him  by  the  antler,  when  he  struggled  up,  and,  making  a rush, 
pinned  him  against  the  bank  of  the  burn,  leaving  him  only  time  to  secure 
the  other  antler.  Thus,  with  his  hack  to  the  hank,  and  holding  on  by  main 
strength  and  with  great  determination,  he  kept  the  beast  from  goring  him. 
In  vain  did  M'Aulay  call  to  the  gentleman  to  take  his  knife  and  kill  the 
deer.  My  gentleman  gave  him  words  of  encouragement,  but  little  else,  and 
at  last  ventured  near  enough  to  give  the  stag  a little  prod,  which  made  him 
only  more  savage.  “ I shall  he  killed,”  said  M'Aulay,  “ if  you  go  on  this 
way,  for  I have  not  strength  to  hold  on  much  longer.  Leave  the  stag  alone, 
and  just  put  my  knife  on  the  hank  close  by  me,  with  the  point  towards  the 
deer.”  It  was  with  difficulty  the  cur — for  he  could  not  have  been  a gentle- 
man— was  persuaded  to  do  even  this.  At  last  he  did,  when  the  gallant  fellow, 
watching  his  opportunity,  dropped  his  right  hand,  seized  ’ his  knife,  and 
buried  it  in  the  stag’s  heart. 
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FLOWERS  AT  PARIS. 

By  Alphonse  Karr. 

Louis  XIV.  liked  flowers  with  a strong  perfume  ; he  wanted  an  orange- 
tree  in  each  ohamber  of  his  palace.  Madame  de  Sevigny  speaks  of  a fP.te 
given  in  honour  of  the  “ Grand  Roi  ” where  there  were  a thousand  crowns’ 

worth  of  jonquils. 

A smell  which  did  not  please  the  king,  but  which  made  its  wav  none  the 
less  was  the  smell  of  tobacco,  which  Jean  Nicot,  ambassador  of  France  in 
Portugal  in  1560,  sent  to  tbe  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis.  The  names 
11  Queen’s  herb  ” and  “ Medicean  herb,”  under  which  it  was  at  first  known, 
recall  that  origin.  At  first  we  were  content  to  smoke  it,  after  the  example 
of  the  savages,  but  ended  by  stuffing  it  up  our  noses.  Boileau  speaks  of 
“ tobacco  kisses  ” (bakers  au  tabac). 

It  is  strange  to  compare  the  lot  of  two  sisters  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  tobacco  and  the  potato,  both  of  the  same  family,  and  of  the  genus 
Solarium.  The  one,  a violent  poison,  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  world 
in  spite  of  kings  and  the  severest  ordinances.  In  England  they  confiscated 
snuff-boxes,  and  King  James  I.  made  a poem  against  tobacco  ; Urban 
VIII.  excommunicated  snuffers,  and  I know  not  what  Emperor  of  Russia 
cut  off  their  noses.  But  the  French  Government  having  taken  it  into  its 
head,  first  to  put  a tax  upon  tobacco,  and  then  to  take  the  monopoly  of  it 
and  draw  from  it  a large  revenue,  the  other  states  were  mollified,  became 
tolerant,  and  protected  this  poison. 

The  potato,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  highest  gifts  of  Providence,  since 
it  produces  “ rolls”  of  bread  ready  made,  met  for  a long  time  with  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  its  acceptance.  In  vain  Louis  XVI.  caused  them 
to  be  served  at  his  own  table,  and  carried  a bouquet  of  its  violet  flowers  in 
public.  Parmentier  only  succeeded  in  enrolling  it  among  our  ordinary 
aliments  through  two  circumstances. 

He  sowed  it  and  gave  it  away ; they  would  not  have  it.  He  caused  a 
field  of  it  to  be  protected,  aDd  published  numerous  prohibitions  against 
pulling  it:  that  wsb  the  first  step;  they  stole  it,  and  began  to  eat  it. 

But  the  famines,  partly  real,  partly  fictitious,  which  desolated  France  a 
little  after, necessitated  a recourse  to  potatoes  for  food. 

So  long  as  the  potato  was  suspected  they  called  it  Parmentiere , but  when 
it  was  accepted  they  did  as  was  done  with  Christopher  Columbus’s 
discovery  which  was  called  America,  and  that  of  Niepce  which  was  called 
daguerreotype. 

One  word  more  on  tobacco.  So  long  as  it  was  only  taken  as  snuff  it  was 
only  a half-evil,  for,  after  all,  one  is  not  obliged  to  embrace;  above  all,  if, 
as  Boileau  says,  one  has  a weak  stomach.  But  tobacco  smoked  spreads 
itself  all  around,  and  poisons  the  promenades,  public  places,  and  carriages. 

Individual  liberty  has  a limit:  it  is  the  liberty  of  others.  Could  not 
those  who  love  the  odour  of  tobacco  enclose  this  perfume  in  scent  bottles 
with  emery  stoppers,  which  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  smell  at  without 
imposing  it  on  others. 

Tbe  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  was  very  fond  of  flowers  ; it  was  to  flowers 
that  she  probably  owed  the  last  agreeable  sensation  of  her  life. 

Shut  up  in  a damp  and  infected  chamber  at  the  Conciergerie,  she  had 
no  dress  but  an  old  black  gown,  and  stockings,  which  she  took  off  to 
repair  with  her  own  hand,  meanwhile  remaining  with  bare  feet.  I do  not 
know  if  I should  have  loved  Marie  Antoniette,  but  who  can  help  adoring 
such  profound  wretchedness  ? 

A brave  woman,  Madamo  Richard,  the  portress  of  the  prison,  found 
means  of  giving  a happiness  and  a luxury  to  her  whom  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  call  otherwise  than  the  Widow  Capet.  She  brought  her  every 
day,  and  not  without  some  danger,  a bouquet  of  tbe  flowers  which  she 
loved — pinks,  tuberoses,  and,  above  all,  rocket,  her  favourite  flower. 
Madame  Richard  was  denounced,  and  put  in  prison. 

We  see  in  a letter  of  Marie  Antoinette’s,  recently  recovered,  that  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  offended  her  the  most  cruelly  in  that,  unhappy 
affair  of  the  “ Diamond  Necklace”  was  the  audacity  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan  in  saying  or  believing  that  he  had  “offered  a rose’’  to  the  Queen, 
and  that  she  had  accepted  it.  “ What ! a man  who  had  supposed  that  be  bad 
a rendezvous  from  the  Queen  of  France!  from  the  wife  of  his  King!  that 
the  Queen  had  received  a rose  from  him  ! I little  merited  that  outrage.” 
(Letters  from  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Archduchess  Marie  Christine). 

Later,  another  woman,  who  had  been  upon  the  throne  too,  Josephine,  in 
her  retirement  at  Malmaison,  sought  consolation  from  flowers.  With  the 
help  of  an  intelligent  gardener  named  Dupont,  she  brought  together  all  the 
species  and  varieties  of  roses  which  France,  England,  Belgium,  and 
Holland  possessed. 

Dupont  several  times  raised  roses  from  seed,  and  augmented  the  cata- 
logue of  rose-trees.  We  owe  a portion  of  the  roses  which  wo  now  possess 
to  the  Empress  Josephine.  It  is  a crown  which  I prefer  to  the  crown  of 
laurels  of  her  husband. 

I was  well  acquainted  with  a pupil  of  Dupont,  Hardy,  who,  at  the 
Luxembourg,  had  created  a rosarium,  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 
Hardy  was  my  master,  and  it  was  he  who  received  me  while  still  a very 
young  bachelor  of  roses. 

I saw  long  afterwards  his  vexation,  at  a period  when  the  trees  and  the 
flowers  encumbered  the  garden,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
them  by  stone  balustrades. 

He  received  the  order  to  cut  down  the  white  and  rose-flowering  haw- 
thorns, the  laburnum  trees  with  their  golden  clusters,  and  the  service  trees 
with  their  coral  fruit,  all  at  least  one  hundred  years  old,  whioh  were  planted 
in  great  numbers  on  the  terraces. 

It  is  another  of  the  souvenirs  of  my  infanoy  destroyed  ; it  is  another  of 
my  first  stepR  effaced  in  this  Paris  so  embellished,  I am  told,  hut  where, 
if  I were  to  return,  I should  find  myself  as  much  lost  ns  Tom  Thumb  in 
the  forest,  when  the  birds  had  eaten  up  the  crumbs  of  broad  whioh  he  had 
scattered  on  the  way — 

Darin  Ion  flours  dos  litas  ot.  (los  dboniors  jounos 
Do  mos  doux  souvonirs  cachtSs  coramo  do  fuunos 
La  troupo  jouo  ct  rit. 

Hardy  refused  to  give  orders  for  the  massacre  of  his  trees,  and  absented 
himself  for  some  days  to  uvoid  assisting  at  it. 

The  hawthorn,  that  pure  and  sweet  attire  of  tho  hedges,  is  a (lower  which 
again  plays  a part  in  the  history  of  Paris. 

“ On  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  King  Charles  IX.  permitted  that  the 
Huguenots  who  were  in  Paris  should  he  slnin  by  the  Parisians,  and  the 
other  towns  which  copiod  the  example  of  Paris  put  to  death  thoso  of  that 
religion  who  were  among  them.  That  blood-letting,  although  apparently 
somewhat  cruel,  prevented  a great  flux  of  blood.”  It  is  thus  that  St. 


Bartholomew  is  spoken  of  in  a book  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1640,  with 
the  privilege  of  tho  king,  Louis  XIV.,  then  eight  years  old,  and  already  in 
the  book  of  which  I speak  represented  with  a crown  of  laurels,  because  the 
Due  d’Enghien  had  taken  Thionville,  because  the  Marechal  de  Gassion 
had  taken  Gravelines,  which  was  called  the  triumph  of  the  arms  of 
tho  king. 

In  a sadly  different  sense,  I remember  that  one  night,  on  leaving 
tbe  house  of  I do  not  know  what  Paris'enne,  I reconducted  home  a 
very  charming  woman  to  the  door  of  her  own  house  : it  was  the  first 
time  that  I found  myself  alone  with  her.  Arrived  before  her  house,  we 
stopped  before  ringing;  she  had  commenced  some  remark  which  of 
course  had  to  be  finished,  then  I commenced  another  ro  quick.  It  was 
such  a beautiful  moonlight,  that  we  set  to  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
for  a space  of  some  twenty  paces  before  that  door,  she  from  time  to  time 
saying  to  me,  “ Good  night,  I must  go  in,’’  and  I,  “a  moment  longer,  it  is 
not  late.’’ 

It  was  very  late,  and  we  both  knew  it — so  late  that  at  this  moment  the 
infected  odours  produced  by  certain  nocturnal  works  began  to  exhale. 

This  was  so  odious  that  she  said  to  me,  “ Come,  I must  go  iD,”  and  I 
no  longer  made  any  objection. 

Only  I can  never  separate  that  charming  woman  from  that  horrible 
odour,  and  I cannot  think  of  her  without  fancying  that  I smell  it  yet,  so 
that  a journey  having  caused  me  some  time  after  to  quit  Paris  for  a month 
I have  never  seen  it  again. 

While,  on  tbe  other  hand,  there  are  some  of  my  souvenirs  which,  when 
I evoke  them,  exhale,  the  one  a perfume  of  hawthorn,  another  of  lilac, 
another  of  violets,  lily  of  the  valley,  or  honeysuckle. 

I had  often  thought  of  the  destiny  of  those  poor  daughters  of  the  peo- 
ple who  pass  their  whole  life  in  the  centre  of  the  town  in  its  infected  and 
obscure  quarters,  and  never  hear  the  first,  words  of  love  in  their  ears,  and 
in  their  hearts,  except  in  staircases  smelling  of  rotten  cabbage.s,  or  under 
carriage-ways  exhaling  a mixed  smell  of  mud  and  adulterated  wine. 

Thanks  to  these  places  planted  with  trees,  to  these  public  gardens  esta- 
blished in  each  quarter,  it  is  no  longer  so. 

These  squares,  since  the  name  is  adopted,  have  other'  advantages.  The 
games  of  workmen’s  children  will  no  longer  have  the  gutter  exclusively 
for  their  arena,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  the  square  may  re- 
establish “ the  quarter,”  which  the  omnibuses  and  the  always  increasing 
extent  of  tbe  town  have  suppressed. 

Now,  here  is  the  importance  which  I attach  to  the  quarter. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  way  in  which  the  squares  may  reconstitute 
it.  In  place  of  going  to  take  the  air  by  walking  to  a distance  from  their 
domicile,  every  one  will  take  his  walk  and  will  come  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
summer  evenings  in  the  garden  of  his  quarter.  They  will  make  acquaint- 
ance there,  and,  what  is  more,  they  will  know  one  another  ; they  will  pre- 
sently know  that  that  pretty  blonde  is  the  daughter  of  a clerk  in  the 
administration,  that  that  brunette  is  the  daughter  of  a shopkeeper  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  her  companion  is  a dressmaker  or  laundress,  that 
that  woman  that  comes  with  a child  is  the  wife  of  a professor  in  the 
Lyceum,  &c.,  &c. 

Knowing  themselves  to  be  known,  the  women  would  have  no  longer  any 
reason  to  adopt,  to  the  great  ruin  of  their  family  and  household,  these 
disguises,  which  no  longer  would  deceive  any  one  but  themselves.  They 
will  dress  in  conformity  with  their  station,  their  inoome,  and  their  occupa- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time  that  a pretty  girl  is  met  with  it  oan  be  known  whether 
she  is  honest  and  laborious.  Marriages  will  no  longer  be  made  on  the 
hazard  of  a chance  meeting,  or  after  a mutual  falsehood,  for  one  of  the 
inconveniences  of  large  towns  is,  that  in  changing  his  quarter  one  may 
also  change  bis  personality. 

In  two  hours  one  may  get  rid  of  a had  reputation  by  merely  quitting 
his  street.  A lazy  drunken  blackguard  may  go  into  another  street  to 
establish  himself  anew  for  some  time  as  an  honest  and  respectable  man. 
It  is  something  also  to  think  that  we  may  now  see  a fine  young  girl  look 
at,  and  admire  flowers,  instead  of  stopping  before  the  stand  and  the  shop 
windows  of  jewellers  and  mercers,  these  true  looking-glasses  for  larks, 
where  they  are  taken  almost  ready  roasted  by  the  fire  of  envy  and  ambi- 
tious desires. 

It  is  singular  that  Paris  does  not  possess  a suitable  flower  market,  or 
one  simply  covered-in  like  tbe  other  market  places.  Why  is  there  not  a 
well-stalled  market  for  flowers,  like  the  vegetable  market  or  fish  market  ? 

There  is  another  idea  which  I submit  to  the  Parisian  edility ; then  I 
shall  stop — 

The  diff-rent  royal  and  imperial  chateaux,  &c.,  possess  a large  number 
of  orange-trees  growing  in  boxes. 

A round  on  a square!  that  might  appear  fine  when  the  Parisians  had 
never  seen  living  orange-trees;  but  nowadays,  when,  tbanks  to  tbe  rail- 
roads, Nice  is  so  near  them,  and  when  they  all  oome  to  it,  I declare  that 
they  will  return  to  Paris  very  much  disgusted  with  such  an  ugly  magnifi- 
cence. Every  year  these  orange-trees  are  brought  to  the  Tuileries  and  to 
the  Luxembourg  in  their  green  boxes  (what  another  horrible  thing  to  paint 
in  green  tbe  boxes,  the  benches,  and  all  the  furniture  of  tbe  garden,  this 
mineral  green  coarsely  disagreeing  with  the  vegetable  tints  !),  then  they  are 
carried  back  into  the  glass-houses. 

What  should  hinder  that  operation  to  be  reversed  ?— for  example,  to 
plant  the  orange  trees  in  the  open  ground  in  each  of  these  gardens,  to 
make  of  them  a little  wood  or  shrubbery,  and  in  the  month  of  October 
to  enolose  and  cover  them  with  a movable  glass-house,  whioh  would  bo 
removed  in  the  month  of  May  ? 

Well,  then,  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  report  was  spread  that  a 
hawthorn  tree  that  had  been  supposed  dead  was  suddenly  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers. 

It  was  a text  for  the  preaohers  of  the  time  to  say  very  fine  things,  and 
to  prove  how  agreeable  this  massacre,  this  hecatomb  of  men,  had  been  to 
God. 

The  fact  is  reported  by  Do  Thou,  who  laughs  at  the  preachers. 

A Parisian  fashion  for  some  time  has  beon  to  wear  a red  pink  in  tho 
button-hole  of  the  coat.  At  ten  paces  off  this  made  us  fanoy  that  tho 
wearer  was  deoorated  with  tho  legion  of  honour;  at  throo  paces  it  made 
us  seo  that  I10  was  an  ass. 

In  tho  succeHHivo  embellishments  of  Paris,  gardens  at  (ho  windows 
have  come  to  In'  definitely  prohibited.  TIic'ro  gardens  were  the  subject  of 
a struggle  which  dated  front  far  bock  between  the  citizens  and  tbe  police. 
There  exists  on  this  snhjnot  decrees  against  theso  poor  gardens  dated 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  X 1 1 J Some  exist  even  of  tho  Roman  magistrates. 
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Mnrtial  speaks  of  a garden  oven  more  than  that,  even  of  a oountry,  of  an 
cMnte  which  he  hail  himself  in  his  window — 

ltuH  nut  mlhl  in  funoHtra. 

In  return  for  the  abstraction  of  this  plt>uxiiro  from  the  Parisians,  anil 
for  having  enlarged  the  town  so  much  thnt  all  the  neighbouring  oountry 
has  been  engulfed  and  suppressed,  the  squares  were  duo  to  them,  only 
they  need  not  have  given  it  an  English  name.  It  is  almost  the  only  ob- 
jection which  I have  to  make  to  that  idea,  which  is  excellent. 

The  Egyptians  singularly  held  to  the  air  wh  oh  was  breathed  in  towns 
being  corrected  by  perfumes,  and  caused  them  to  bo  burned  on  the  publio 
places  ; there  were  day  perfumes  and  night  perfumes. 

Aristotle  says  that  the  agreeable  odour  which  is  exhaled  in  the  por- 
f times  of  llowers  and  prairies  does  not  contribute  less  to  health  than  to 
pleasure. 

That  has  been  for  mo  individually  one  of  the  causes  of  my  removal  to 
a distance  from  great  towns;  and  I have  this  happiness,  that  many  of 
my  happy  reoollections  are  impregnated  with  the  sweet  odourB  of  the 
country  and  gardens — so  much  so,  that  the  perfume  of  certain  flowers 
tells  them  over  again  to  me  to  this  day.  The  smell  of  the  furze  in 
flower  onthe  steep  coasts  of  Normandy,  the  smell  of  cut  hay  beginning 
to  dry,  the  smell  of  the  rain  of  the  thunder-storm,  have  all  long  stories  to 
tell  me. 


EEPOET  ON  TEIAL  CULTUEE  OF  LETTUCES  AT 
STOKE  NEWINGTON,  1867. 

( Concluded  from  page  432.) 

Tko  only  classification  of  lettuces  attempted  hitherto  has  recognized  two 
classes,  namely — 

1.  Cahhage  Lettuces. 

2.  Cos  Lettuces. 

Each  of  these  may  again  be  divided  into — 

A.  Green-leaved. 

b.  Red-leaved. 

c.  Brown-leaved. 

d.  Spotted. 

Synopsis  of  Lettuces  grown  in  this  Trial. 

Cabbage  Lettuces. 

Green-leaved  (a).— Berlin  White,  Batavian  White,  Berlin  King’s  Head 
Brunzul,  Coquille,  Crisp  Small  Early,  Crisp  German,  Drumhead,  Early 
White  Spring,  Early  Simpson,  Emperor’s  Head,  Early  Silesian,  Large 
Green,  Versailles,  Mogul,  Neapolitan,  Normandy,  Imperial,  Koyal  White 
Summer,  Small  Cutting,  Stonekead  Frame,  Pas  de  Calais,  Perpignon, 
Prince’s  Head,  Turkish  Butter,  Triator,  Stone  Tennis  Ball,  White  Tennis 
Ball,  Tom  Thumb,  Switzerland,  White  Stone. 

Red-leaved  (b). — Bigotte,  Blood  Bed,  Blood-red  Dark,  Large  Bed,  Mous- 
seronne,  Spotted  Bed,  Bed-eyed. 

Brown-leaved  (c). — Batavian  Brown,  Geneva  Brown,  Large  Brown. 

Spotted-leaved  (d).— Snedeshead  Early,  Spotted  Bed  Cabbage,  Spotted 
White  Cabbage,  Spotted  Large  Cabbage. 

Cos  Lettuces. 

Green-leaved  (a). — Florence  Cos,  Giant  Green  Cos,  Paris  Cos,  Giant 
White,  Brunoy,  Ivery’s  Nonsuch. 

Red-leaved  (b). — None. 

Brown-leaved  (c). — Brown  Bath,  Monstrous  Brown  Cos,  Magdalen,  Bed 

Cos. 

Spotted-leaved  (d.). — Spotted  Cos,  Improved  Spotted  Cos. 

*s*  The  colour  of  the  seeds  affords  no  grounds  for  useful  classification. 

A Selection  of  the  best  Varieties, 

Arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  became  fit  for  use  in  this  trial,  the 
seed  being  sown  on  the  15th  of  April. 

Cabbage  Lettuces. — Early  White  Spring,*  June  20;  White  Tennis  Ball, 
June  20  ; Crisp  Small  Early,  June  24 ; Stone  Tennis,*  June  25  ; Berlin 
White,  June  27  ; Neapolitan,*  June  27  ; Stonehead  Frame,*  June  27  ; 
Drumhead,  July  1 ; Crisp  German,*  July  1. 

Cos  Lettuces. — Florence,*  Paris,*  Bath. 

Varieties  especially  adapted  for  hot  climates  and  dry  soils. — Batavian  Brown 
Cabbage,*  Blood  Bed  Cabbage,*  Coquille,*  Large  Bed  Cabbage,  Spotted 
Large  Cabbage,  Improved  Spotted  Cos,  Bed  Cos.* 

Varieties  lasting  longest  after  attaining  perfection . — Berlin  White,*  Bata- 
vian Brown,*  Brunzul,*  Crisp  German,*  Drumhead,*  Early  White  Spring,* 
Large  Bed  Cabbage,  Neapolitan,*  Normandy,  Boyal  White  Summer,* 
Spotted  Bed  Cabbage,  Stonehead  Frame,  * Spotted  White  Cabbage,  Florence 
Cos,*  Bed  Cos. 

Notes  on  Successional  Supplies. 

Some  twenty  or  more  of  the  varieties  sent  here  by  Messrs  Barr  and  Sugden 
were  set  aside  for  trial  in  the  open  ground  during  winter,  and  were  long 
since  sown.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  a trial  of  winter  lettuces  on  our 
cold  damp  soil  can  be  of  any  value,  and  therefore  we  shall,  in  all  probability, 
refrain  from  reporting  on  the  behaviour  of  those  now  on  the  trial  piece. 
During  the  winter  of  1865-66  we  had  fine  breadths  of  the  Hardj-  Hammer- 
smith and  Brown  Dutch,  but  in  the  winter  of  1866-67  even  these  hardy 
kinds  were  entirely  destroyed.  A dry  sandy  soil  is  best  adapted  for  lettuces 
in  open  quarters  to  stand  the  winter,  and  shelter  is  of  much  less  importance 
than  dryness  of  the  soil.  But  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  lettuces  during 
winter  and  spring,  frame-culture  must  be  resorted  to,  and  a considerable 
amount  of  skill  and  care  must  be  exercised. 

Lettuces  for  Winter  and  Spring. — There  is  a certain  degree  of  risk  attend- 
ing the  cultivation  of  lettuces  in  winter,  no  matter  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
soil  or  climate,  or  the  varieties  of  lettuces  employed;  but  the  following  routine 
will  be  found  successful,  as  a rule,  if  followed  with  judgment  and  caution. 

About  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  August,  the  exact  date  to  be  determined  by 
considerations  of  climate,  soil,  &c.,  sow  two  or  three  sorts  of  cabbage  lettuce, 
such  as  White  Silesian,  Tennis  Ball,*  and  Hammersmith.*  As  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  plant  out  the  forwardest  of  the  Silesian  at  nine  inches 
apart  each  way,  the  others  at  six  inches,  but  leaving  in  the  bed  all  the  smaller 
ones.  Next  prepare  a sheltered  border  of  light  soil,  raised  above  the  level  in 
a sheltered  spot ; fit  it  with  frames  and  lights,  and  take  the  next  forwardest 
plants,  lifting  them  out  carefully,  and  plant  in  the  frames.  The  lights  are 
not  to  be  put  on  until  frost  or  snow  compel,  and  the  winter  treatment  is  to 
be  such  as  to  keep  the  plants  as  hardy  as  possible.  There  will  still  be  some 
left  in  the  seed-bed  ; thin  them  to  about  six  inches  apart,  and  leave  them  to 


finish  their  growth  where  they  nro,  By  this  method  of  procedure  nice 
lettuoos  may  bo  cut  during  tho  whole  of  December,  Jnnunry,  February,  and 
March. 

Lettuces  for  April  and  May. — Homo  timo  between  tho  15th  and  80th  of 
October  sow  on  raised  beds  in  frames,  put  at  a sharp  angle,  such  sorts  as 
Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage ,*  Early  White  Spring,  and  Stonehead  Frame. 
Also  Brown  Bath  Cos,*  and  London  Market  Cos.  Keep  tho  lights  on  till  tho 
soods  have  started,  and  then  give  as  much  air  as  possible,  taking  off  the  lights 
on  sunny  mild  days,  and  guarding  chiefly  ngainst  severe  frost  and  damp. 
Should  the  plants  got  long-leggod,  or  if  they  begin  to  damp  ofT,  sprinkle  dry 
peat-dust,  or  dry  silver  sand  (or  both),  amongst  them.  Keep  thinning  as 
fast  as  they  crowd  each  other,  nevor  allowing  their  leaves  to  overlap.  Tho 
thinnings  may  bo  planted  out  in  other  frames,  if  such  conveniences  are 
available,  and  from  tho  timo  tho  plants  have  four  or  five  leaves  they  will  bo 
fit  for  use  for  dressed  salads,  though  of  course  too  small  to  place  on  the  table 
as  lottucos.  Bogin  to  plant  out  from  theso  frames  in  February,  and  continue 
planting  throughout  March,  but  leave  a fair  sprinkling  of  plants  in  tho 
frames,  if  possible,  to  heart  thero.  Thus  will  bo  obtained  capital  supplies 
during  March,  April,  May,  and  Juno,  but  the  glut  will  como  in  during 
April  and  May. 

Supposing  some  of  those  should  fail,  or  tho  crop  bo  insufficient,  then  sow 
in  February  and  March  a few  pans  of  Berlin  While  Cabbage , Early  White 
Spring  Cabbage,*  and  Paris  Cos.*  Place  tho  pans  in  a gentle  heat ; be  very 
careful  as  to  tho  amount  of  water  given  after  tho  plants  have  got  beyond  tho 
sccd-loaf,  or  they  will  damp  off.  Keep  them  warm,  and  close  to  the  glass. 
Prick  out  into  pans  or  boxes  as  soon  as  they  stand  an  inch  high,  or  earlier  than 
that  if  possible.  Keep  them  growing  freely,  but  do  not  push  them  so  fast 
as  that  they  will  get  drawn  or  sickly.  Towards  the  middle  of  April  give 
them  more  and  more  air,  so  as  to  be  quite  hardened  for  planting  out,  and 
thereafter  during  mild  moist  weather  transfer  them  to  rich  sunny  borders, 
and  they  will  furnish  fine  lettuces  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of 
June. 

Lettuces  for  Summer  use. — Sow  in  tho  open  ground,  from  the  15th  of  March 
to  the  end  of  April,  choosing  a light  friable  soil  for  the  purpose,  such 
sorts  as  Drumhead  Cabbage,  Tom  Thumb,*  Normandy  Cabbage,  and 
Florence  Cos.*  Plant  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  on  rich  firm 
soil,  selecting  if  possible  for  the  later  kinds,  such  as  Florence  Cos,  a shady 
place,  to  prolong  the  season  of  supply.  Any  other  of  the  many  good  varieties 
reported  on  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  There  are  two  important 
points  to  be  attended  to,  namely,  to  plant  them  out  as  early  as  possible,  for  if 
they  stand  too  long  in  the  seed-bed  they  will  “holt”  as  soon  as  the  sun 
shines  powerfully  upon  them.  Another  point  is  to  give  them  room  enough  ; 
the  large-growing  sorts,  such  as  Florence  or  Bath  Cos,  will  require  to  be 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  smaller  kinds  nine  inches  apart.  They  may 
be  planted  thicker,  with  a view  to  draw  them  before  they  have  hearted,  for 
lettuces  are  very  well  adapted  for  salads  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  a little 
tuft  of  light  green  leaves  three  inches  long. 

Lettuces  for  Autumn. — Sow  in  the  open  ground  where  they  are  to  remain, 
from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  30th  of  July,  such  sorts  as  Drumhead  Cabbage,* 
Berlin  White  Cabbage,  Florence  Cos*,  White  Cos,  and  Brown  Bath  Cos.* 
Thin  out  and  plant  in  odd  places,  but  leave  all  the  most  thrifty  plants  to 
stand  where  sown.  In  damp  cool  seasons  those  planted  out  will  make  fine 
hearts,  but  if  the  autumn  is  dry  and  hot  they  will  not  be  worth  much.  But 
those  left  to  heart  where  sown  will  be  first-rate,  no  matter  what  sort  of  wea- 
ther they  have,  and  some  will  be  good  for  use  even  as  late  as  Christmas. 

To  catch  the  market  when  Cos  lettuces  meet  with  a ready  sale  at  good 
prices,  sow  in  January  the  best  Cos  kinds,  Gray  Paris  being  perhaps  the  best, 
as  it  is  the  earliest  to  heart,  and  of  first-rate  quality.  Put  the  boxes  in  a 
warm  place  to  start  the  seed.  Plant  them  out  in  beds,  in  pits,  or  frames,  close 
to  the  glass,  where  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  sunshine.  Thin 
them  out  in  March  and  plant,  but  leave  the  beds  wrell  covered  with  plants 
to  heart  there  ; thus  will  be  obtained  very  early  supplies  of  spring- sown  Cos 
lettuces  with  little  expense  or  trouble.  The  nice  point  in  the  management 
is  to  secure  quick  growth  without  drawing  them  into  a spindly  character,  in 
which  case  they  never  heart  well. 

In  the  foregoing  particulars,  wherever  an  asterisk  occurs  it  is  intended  to 
mark  the  variety  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  series  in  which  the  name  occurs. 
Endive-leaved  and  oak-leaved  lettuces  are  not  classed  in  this  report,  for  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  worth  a place  anywhere  except  in  the  hortus  curioste,  or 
garden  of  curiosities,  and  there  no  doubt  they  would  be  valuable.  S.  H. 


ME.  H.  CANNELL’S  FUCHSIA  NUESEEY, 
WOOLWICH. 

If  we  were  to  write  a history  of  the  origin,  and  to  recite  the  progressive 
steps  by  which  some  of  the  founders  of  our  most  celebrated  nurseries  have 
ascended  the  ladder  of  fame,  we  fear  that  many  of  their  present  owners,  in 
lineal  descent,  would  become  abashed  at  the  recital  of  the  difficulties  which 
they  had  to  contend  with  in  their  endeavours  to  develop  their  present  re- 
sources. Perseverance  and  constant  energy  combined  surmount  many 
obstacles  ; therefore,  however  insignificant  may  appear  the  earlier  stages  of 
a work,  yet  if  those  qualities  are  inherited  by  the  individual  who  has  the 
conducting  of  it,  we  may  have  confidence  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  results.  We  believe  all  this  is  inherent  in  Mr. 
II.  Cannell,  and  we  should  surely  have  proof  enough  if  it  were  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  recent  introduction  to  public  notice  by  him  of  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  adopting  the  extension  system  in  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

We  did  not  anticipate,  in  our  visit  to  the  nursery,  to  find  that  it  occupied 
a large  area,  abounding  in  all  that  is  choice  belonging  to  horticulture  and 
floriculture.  On  that  score  the  visitor  will  be  disappointed,  for  at  pre- 
sent the  limits  of  this  nursery  are  circumscribed  within  a very  narrow 
compass.  Though  true  to  his  motto,  in  respect  to  his  advocacy  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  so  is  Mr.  Cannell  seeking  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his 
labours.  Already  he  has  obtained  a plot  of  ground  that  covers  a portion  of 
the  embankment  in  a line  with  the  Woolwich  Dockyard  Kailway  Station, 
so  that  passengers  by  the  North-Kent  Line,  at  that  spot,  are  afforded  a beau- 
tiful floral  treat,  as  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  flower  beds, 
forming  at  once  a complete  flower-garden,  abounding,  during  the  bedding 
season,  with  some  of  the  rarest  gems  of  floriculture.  As  one  of  his  chief 
objects  is  hereto  test  the  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  that  are 
supposed  to  he  adapted  for  bedding,  or  rather  for  improving  the  effect  of  the 
flower  garden,  the  beds  for  the  most  part  were  planted  with  the  various 
dwarf  tropaolums  and  verbenas,  descriptions  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
his  catalogue.  Of  the  latter,  we  would  say  it  is  something  more  than  a list; 
in  fact,  it  is  a treatise  in  brief  on  the  growth  of  many  interesting  florists’ 

, flowers.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  fuchsia,  there  can  be  no  safer  guide,  fop 
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I know  somewhat  about  his  achievement  in  that  respect,  having  at  one 
period  boon  a rival  competitor  with  him  at  our  loading  metropolitan  exhibi- 
tions. 

Of  his  nursery  stock  there  is  nothing  remarkable  for  size,  as  his  present 
space  will  not  admit  of  it ; but  it  embraces  every  variety  of  both  new  and 
old  fuchsias  that  are  really  worth  growing.  Verbenas,  petunias,  both  double 
and  single,  mimuluses,  heliotropes,  lobelias,  antirrhinums,  and  every  thing 
else  that  is  worthy  of  being  cultivated  among  florists’  flowers,  may  bo  found 
hero  in  plenty.  As  he  purchases  the  stock  of  many  new  and  valuable  flower- 
ing plants,  of  course  through  him  they  are  issued  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time.  He  also  obtains  every  novelty  of  note  as  soon  as  it  is  to  be  had  in 
the  market,  from  which  large  quantities  of  the  said  varieties  are  afterwards 
propagated  for  sale.  But  one  very  novel  but  useful  feature  in  his  deal- 
ings, is  the  sale  of  small  seedlings  of  the  various  kinds  of  popular 
greenhouse  florists’  flowers  that  are  generally  treated  as  annuals,  such  as 
cinerarias,  calceolarias,  primulas,  &e.  This  is  a great  boon  to  many  who 
are  disappointed  in  the  rearing  of  their  seedlings,  or  otherwise  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  sow  the  seeds.  The  same,  in  large  numbers,  can  be 
forwarded  through  the  post.  In  closing  these  few  hasty  notes,  we  have  only 
to  say,  that  should  Mr.  Cannell  continue  to  be  favoured  with  his  health,  we 
believe,  under  such  circumstances  as  now  influence  its  direction,  that  this 
nursery  will  attain  a place  in  the  foremost  ranks.  John  F.  McElroy, 


EOSES  AND  ROSES.— No.  IX. 

Roses  on  their  own  Roots  from  Autumn  Cuttings. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  hardier  kinds  of  roses 
may  be  raised  in  any  quantity  from  cuttings  taken  now,  and 
planted  in  the  open  ground  or  in  frames.  This  mode  of  pro- 
pagating is  described  at  length  in  the  “ Rose  Book  but,  as 
all  our  readers  do  not  possess  that,  a few  simple  directions 
may  be  appropriate  here,  as  this  is  the  season  for  the  opera- 
tion. This  mode  of  propagating  has  been  pursued  here 
during  several  years  past,  as  a regular  item  in  the  autumn 
work,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  collect  from  our 
own  practice  a few  statistics  which  might  prove  useful  to 
others.  But  the  statistical  part  has  been  neglected,  solely 
through  want  of  time  to  reduce  to  form  the  particulars  fur- 
nished me  by  the  garden  book.  On  several  occasions  the 
cuttings  have  been  carefully  labelled,  and  a fixed  number — 
as,  for  example,  say  a hundred — of  each  variety  have  been 
inserted,  and  in  the  following  summer  a record  has  been  taken 
of  the  number  of  plants  resulting  from  the  hundred  cuttings 
in  each  case.  These  records  are  somewhere ; but  it  is  quite 
possible  they  may  never  be  found.  But  it  matters  little,  after 
all ; for  the  varieties  of  roses  in  favour  change  so  regularly 
and  frequently,  that  by  the  time  we  have  discovered  that  a 
particular  sort  is  very  shy  of  rooting  from  autumn  cuttings, 
that  particular  variety  will  perhaps  be  superseded ; and  so, 
after  all,  the  general  case  is  that  which  really  interests  us.  It 
is  to  the  general  case,  then,  that  I shall  now  address  myself. 

To  strike  roses  from  autumn  cuttings,  one  of  the  first  essen- 
tials is  that  the  cuttings  should  have  plenty  of  green  leaves 
on  them.  The  next  essential  is  that  the  shoots  selected  should 
be  growths  of  the  same  year,  quite  hard  and  stout,  and  pretty 
well  ripened.  Old  wood  is  no  use,  and  quite  green,  sappy, 
soft  wood  is  no  use.  To  have  ripe  shoots  that  have  done 
growing,  and  on  which  the  leaves  remain  quite  green,  we 
must  go  about  the  business  in  the  month  of  October  ; and  this 
very  day,  the  19th  of  October,  is  the  best  date  possible  for 
nearly  every  district  in  Great  Britain.  Down  south  and  far 
west  they  may  go  on  taking  cuttings  till  Christmas,  perhaps  ; 
but  even  there  it  is  not  advisable  to  postpone  the  job,  because 
spring  will  come,  and  start  the  sap  into  motion  before  the 
cuttings  have  had  time  to  form  a callus,  which  usually  is  all 
they  do  during  winter.  It  is  with  the  first  movement  of  the 
sap  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  push,  that  roots  are 
formed  ; and  hence  it  is  desirable  to  allow  the  cuttings  to 
remain  a whole  year  in  the  spot  where  they  are  in  the  first 
instance  planted. 

Let  us  consider  the  simplest  mode  of  all.  Dig  over  a piece 
of  ground  favourably  situated  for  the  purpose — that  is  to  say, 
that  is  not  quite  a marsh  all  winter,  and  that  has  a little  shelter 
of  some  sort.  When  the  ground  is  moderately  dry,  and  may 
be  trodden  down  without  making  a paste  of  it,  put  in  the 
cuttings,  and  tread  between  them  to  make  thorn  quite  firm, 
and  then  leave  them  for  the  winter.  It  may  happen  that  the 
ground  is  too  wet  now  for  the  business,  and  you  may  fear  that 
the  season  will  be  lost,  seeing  that  the  19th  of  Oetober  is  pro- 
nounced the  best  date  for  tho  work.  Now,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  losing  the  season  at  all;  for  the  cuttings  may  bo  taken, 
say,  to-day,  and  bo  stuck  into  the  ground  or  into  a heap  or 
bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  left  tliero  for  a month  or  more, 
and  may  then  bo  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
object  of  cutting  them  at  once  is  to  give  them  a chance  of 
forming  a callus  while  they  still  have  green  loaves  upon  them, 
which  they  are  less  likely  to  do  when  the  leavos  havo  fallen. 

I think  1 onco  proposed  the  15th  of  October  for  talcing  the 
cuttings;  the  fact  is,  a lew  days  either  way  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ; but  if  the  cuttings  are  not  made  beforo  Oetobor  is 
out,  you  must  not  oxpect  any  of  them  to  produce  roots.  It 


has  been  our  custom  to  put  in  a few  thousand  cuttings  every 
year,  and,  as  remarked  above,  they  have  been  carefully  tallied, 
in  order  that  we  might  have  exact  particulars  of  the  percentages 
of  successes  and  failures  with  the  several  varieties.  But  the 
records  have  never  been  overhauled,  and  I can  only  speak  gene- 
rally, and  say  that,  if  properly  done,  and  if  robust-habited  kinds 
are  cut  from,  open  ground  plantations  will  yield  about  30  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cuttings  inserted  in  the  shape  of  fine  thrifty  plants. 
Some  kinds,  such  as  Madame  Vidot , will  perhaps  never  make  a 
single  plant,  even  out  of  thousands  of  cuttings ; other  kinds,  such 
as  Jules  Margottin  and  General  Jacqueminot  will  give  90  per 
cent. ! The  records  that  we  have  somewhere  of  experiments  with 
some  two  hundred  varieties,  would  bevaluable  to  tell  us  howsome 
favourite  sorts  behave,  but  it  is  quite  possible  we  shall  never 
find  them.*  Dr.  Denny,  and  our  frequent  and  much-valued 
contributor,  W.  D.  Prior,  Esq.,  have  seen  our  plantations,  and 
I think  they  will  agree  that  when  I sum  up  the  total  result  at 
30  per  cent.,  I am  fairly  under  the  mark,  and  might  have  ven- 
tured so  far  as  to  fix  the  ratio  at  50  per  cent.  But  one  in  three 
is  worth  having,  seeing  that  they  may  be  planted  four  inches 
asunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  six  inches  apart,  at  which 
rate  a rod  of  ground  will  hold  1633  of  them. 

To  make  the  cuttings  properly  is  half  the  battle.  Look 
amongst  your  roses  now,  and  you  will  observe,  if  they  are 
at  all  like  mine,  two  sorts  of  wood.  One  sort  consists  of  long 
fat  rods  like  willow  wands.  If  they  are  soft  and  pithy,  they 
won’t  do.  Another  sort  consists  of  rather  wiry  shoots  of  mode- 
rate length ; these  are  hard,  not  so  green  as  the  fat  rods,  and 
are  woody,  not  pithy  when  cut  through.  It  is  from  these  the 
cuttings  should  be  taken.  Now  observe,  little  bits  such  as 
would  do  in  a gentle  heat  in  summer  are  of  no  use  at  all  for 
this  work  ; they  will  simply  die.  Take  a medium-sized  firm 
shoot  and  cut  it  into  lengths  of  six  to  nine  inches ; it  matters 
not  at  all  about  cutting  to  a joint ; the  prevailing  theory  about 
cutting  to  a joint  causes  a great  waste  of  wood  in  making 
cuttings.  Do  not  remove  any  more  leaves  than  will  suffice  to 
leave  two  clear  joints  to  thrust  into  the  soil ; let  all  the  other 
leaves  remain,  and  the  longer  they  remain  the  better.  Whether 
the  bed  is  or  is  not  ready  to  receive  them  is  of  no  consequence 
at  all ; the  grand  thing  is  to  make  the  cuttings  and  properly 
prepare  them  at  once,  and  stick  them  in  a bed  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre  in  the  open  air,  and  there  let  them  remain  until  they 
can  be  planted  properly,  which  should  be  done  some  time  in 
November. 

So  far  in  respect  of  the  simplest  method  of  procedure.  Let 
us  say  that  by  this  system  we  get  30  per  cent.,  taking  the  sorts 
commonly  in  cultivation,  and  with  none  of  that  judicious 
selecting  of  varieties  which  might  be  practised  had  we  but  the 
statistics,  so  carefully  made  and  so  unfortunately  lost,  to  guide 
us  at  this  juncture.  Alack!  alas!  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Now  for 
a safer  way,  and  one  that  will  pay  for  extra  trouble,  and  that 
is  to  do  the  work  in  frames  ; and  the  way  to  go  about  it  is  as 
follows : Select  a dry  well-drained  border,  and  if  you  have 
not  such  a border,  make  one.  It  must  be,  to  use  a country 
wife’s  expression,  “as  dry  as  a bone,”  and  the  way  to  make 
it  so  is  to  form  a bottom  of  rubble,  and  on  that  to  put^eighteen 
inches  depth  or  so  of  good  sandy  loam — if  half  sharp  grit  and 
half  friable  loam,  perhaps  better  than  anything  else.  Now 
let  us  consider  why  we  use  frames.  The  employment  of  glass 
preserves  the  leaves  for  a great  length  of  time,  consequently  the 
callus  is  more  quickly  formed,  and  in  spring  growth  begins 
early  and  roots  are  produced  long  ere  those  in  the  open 
quarters  have  made  the  slightest  move.  Therefore,  every  way 
the  use  of  frames  is  desirable,  and  the  result  will  be  60  per 
cent,  if  the  varieties  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  a good 
collection,  and  the  management  is  good.  As  to  the  preparation 
of  the  cuttings  too,  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  employment 
of  glass,  that  a rod  capable  of  furnishing  two  cuttings  for  tho 
open  ground  will  furnish  three  for  a frame,  for  thoy  may  bo 
shorter ; in  fact,  good  cuttings  containing  two  or  three  joints 
are  quite  long  enough.  Tho  way  to  go  about  tho  business  is 
to  mako  tho  cuttings  instanter,  and  if  the  bod  is  not  ready,  to 
put  them  in  a bod  or  box  in  sand  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  under  glass, 
where  thero  is  no  artificial  heat,  until  they  can  be  put  in  tho 
bed  preparod  for  them.  Supposing  tho  bed  and  tho  frames  to 
bo  ready,  plant  the  cuttings  as  close  togethor  as  possible,  ovon 
if  their  leaves  intermix  considerably,  and  put  tliejlightson  and 
keep  them  on,  giving  no  water  at  all.  Tho  lights  will  keep  them 
green  for  six  or  eight  weeks  after  tho  roses  in  tho  open  ground 
havo  bocomo  loalloss,  and  thoro  will  still  bo  time  for  thorn  to 
shake  off  their  loaves  and  go  to  rest,  preparatory  to  a good  start 
in  spring. 

Now,  I haven’t  dono  with  this  subject  ; thero  is  a way  yot 
to  mako  sure  of  ninety  per  cent.,  and  this  with  scarcely  any 

* Jl'  lliis  should  meet  tho  oyo  of  Aliol  lloylo,  who  laid  tlio  mauagenientot 
ho  rose  cuttings  two  yoars  in  succession,  lie  may  bo  ablo  to  throw  some 
ight  on  the  subject. 
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regard  to  tho  peculiarities  of  varieties.  Make  your  cuttings  at 
onco ; short  wiry  wood  of  this  season  is  tho  host,  fat  pithy 
shoots  won’t  do.  Tio  thorn  in  bundles  of  about  half  n dozen 
eaoh,  and  hool  thorn  into  boxes  fillod  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or 
failing  that  pure  sand.  Stick  in  tho  hunches  aslant  and  press 
them  firm,  and  then  tilt  tho  boxes  so  that  tho  cuttings  will  bo 
noarly  horizontal.  I wonder  if  I am  understood?  A cutting 
placed  upright  does  not  form  a callus  so  soon  as  ono  placod 
horizontally  ; tho  law  of  tho  movomont  of  tho  sap  explains  all 
this ; but  the  fact  must  sutfico  for  tho  presont,  as  wo  are 
dealing  with  practical  matters  only.  Now  you  can  put  thorn 
into  a noarly  horizontal  position  by  sticking  thorn  in  this  way 
X / / / / ; and  pressing  thorn  as  firm  as  possible, 
and  then  tilting  up  the  boxes  so  as  to  bring  them  to  a lower 
angle  thus : ^ A cool  light  greenhouse  is 

the  proper  place  for  them,  and  soon  aftor  the  turn  of  tho  yoar, 
when  their  points  begin  to 
show  a fresh  green  colour, 
indicative  of  growth,  the 
boxes  should  be  carefully 
tilted  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  bring  them 
nearly  upright.  You  will 
learn  by  practising  this  pro- 
cess how  much  position  in 
reference  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  or  in  other  words, 
how  much  the  action  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  has  to 
do  with  the  life  of  plants. 

When  put  horizontal,  growth 
of  leaves  is  checked,  and  the 
formation  of  a callus  pro- 
moted. When  changed  from 
this  attitude  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, the  growth  of  leaves 
and  roots  is  promoted  : this 
is  a bit  of  horticultural  con- 
juring, as  simple  as  all  other 
conjuring,  but  it  is  not  for 
every  fool  to  understand  it. 

And  talking  of  fools  fills  me 
with  a strong  desire  to  ex- 
tinguish for  ever  that  race 
of  would-be  practieals  who, 
because  they  cannot  strike 
a dozen  roses  from  autumn 
cuttings,  have  the  impu- 
dence to  pronounce  the  feat 
impossible.  I thank  God  I 
have  no  power  to  annihi- 
late anybody,  else  I am 
sure  my  temper  would  com- 
pel me  to  obliterate  a gang 
of  grumbling  idiots  who 
have  tried  my  plans  and 
failed.  How  coolly  some 
of  these  have  civilly  told  me 
that  roses  on  their  own  roots 
are  impossible  ! and  with 
what  wonderful  stoical  in- 
difference and  Brummellian 
politeness  have  I allowed 
them  to  have  their  say,  even 
in  my  drawing-room,  which 
is  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  spot  where  for  ten 
years  past  we  have  raised 
thousands  of  roses  on  their 
own  roots  by  the  plan  first 
described  here,  and  have 
exchanged  them  with  the 
trade  for  other  things  re- 
quired for  our  own  experi- 
ments ! A great  swell  once 
got  into  our  fruit  garden, 
where  this  business  is  con- 
ducted, and  offered  me  thirty 
pounds  for  five  hundred  of 
them,  but  I told  him  I 
would  give  him  one  as  a 
sample,  and  as  for  the  rest 
it  was  quite  a mystery  what 
would  become  of  them  ; I should  never  sell  them,  and  yet  they 
would  disappear  without  being  destroyed.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Cheshunt,  or  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berkhamstead, 


IIose  Cutting  Prepared  for  Planting. 
(To  be  planted  as  deep  as  the  line  A.) 


could  supply  rosos  of  tho  same  pattern  cheaper  than  I could, 
for  thoy  do  not  pay  at  tho  rate  of  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  an 
acre  for  land,  as  1 do.  But  I don’t  mind  adding,  for  tho  en- 
couragement of  rosarians  everywhere,  that,  at  the  enormous 
price  of  land  in  this  rural  suburb,  I could  make  a good  in- 
como  by  growing  rosos  from  autumn  cuttings ; lot  every  reader 
interested  in  tho  matter  doduco  conclusions  for  liimsolf  there- 
from. 

Tho  own-root  system  has  boon  strangely  damaged  by  tho 
utterances  of  fools.  Genorally  speaking,  fools  have  small  in- 
fluence, as  a man  who  has  lost  his  gravity  has  but  little  weight 
in  socioty.  But  some  vory  respectable  people  have  played 
the  fool  in  this  matter.  They  have  made  use  of  soft  pithy 
rank  wood,  or  of  miserable  mites  of  good  ripo  wood,  and  have 
planted  those  late,  whon  the  leavos  wore  falling,  and  have 
taken  care  to  plant  them  loosely  in  wet  soil,  and  have  lost  all, 
and  then  raised  a huo  and  cry  about  the  absurdity,  &c.,  &c. 

Bah  ! yah  ! It  was  absurd 
for  Columbus  to  sail  west- 
ward ; it  was  impossible  (see 
Lardner  somewhere)  for  a 
steamship  to  go  to  America, 
for  the  weight  of  fuel  neces- 
sary would  be  more  than  a 
ship  could  carry, — and  the 
impossibility  of  own-root 
roses  belongs  to  the  same 
category  of  fooleries.  Let 
those  who  are  too  stupid  to 
strike  a rose  on  its  own 
roots  hold  their  tongues ; 
all  they  say  about  the  im- 
possibility is  simply  a pub- 
lication of  an  addition  to 
the  pedigree  of  asses.  This 
remark  does  not  of  course 
apply  to  our  friends  who 
make  no  pretentions  to  skill 
in  horticulture.  Many 
people  know,  or  believe, 
they  cannot  succeed  in  pro- 
pagating, and  they  never 
try.  I confess  I cannot  drive 
a nail  straight,  so  I take 
care  not  to  boast  of  my  skill 
in  carpentry.  If  I professed 
to  be  an  amateur  carpenter, 
and  failed  to  drive  a nail 
straight,  I should  deserve 
to  be  called  an  ass  ; and  it 
is  for  the  pretenders,  the 
people  who  talk  much  and 
do  little,  that  I wind  up 
this  seasonable  paper,  with 
the  advice,  that  henceforth 
the  less  they  say  about  roses 
on  their  own  roots,  the  less 
is  their  risk  of  betraying 
themselves  as  proper  candi- 
dates for  the  cap  and  bells. 
This  was  written  for  the 
especial  service  of  0 P Q, 
who  wishes  to  be  referred 
to  as  seldom  as  possible. 
He  is  getting  on,  and  we 
shall  see  by  and  bye — if  the 
Crystal  Palace  does  not  shut 
up,  as  it  ought  to,  for  the 
rose  shows  there  have  be- 
come mockeries  and  shams 
— that  0 P Q can  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  growing 
and  showing ; and  I should 
not  wonder  but  some  time 
in  1868,  if  we  are  both 
spared,  he  will  present  me 
with  a well-bound  copy  of 
the  25  th  edition  of  the 
“Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,”  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  service  rendered  him 
in  these  papers.  I wish 
he  would,  but  I never  put 
my  trust  in  princes.  S.  H. 

What  is  the  difference  between  n honeycomb  and  a honeymoon  P A 

honeycomb  consists  of  a number  of  small  i(  cells,”  and  a honeymoon  [often 
consists  of  one  great  “ sell.” 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  OCTOBER  19. 

Hftcfjcn  dRnrtrctt  antf  ■frame  ffirottnb. 

Kitchen  Garden. — There  is  nothing  to  ho  done  now  but  to  keep  the 
ground  clean  by  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  dry  weather,  and  to  lay  down  broccolis 
ns  directed  last  week.  Plant  cabbage,  collards,  endive,  potato  onions,  cauli- 
flowers, under  hand-glasses,  Hammersmith  and  other  hardy  lettuces.  Vacant 
plots  to  be  trenched  two  spades  deep,  and  laid  up  in  rough  ridges  for  the 
winter.  Move  all  refuse  to  the  rot-heap,  to  prevent  litter  and  waste ; what- 
ever will  rot  into  mould  is  of  value  as  manure. 

Asparagus  beds  must  now  be  dressed  for  the  winter.  Cut  off  all  the  tops, 
carefully  weed  the  beds,  slightly  break  the  surface  with  a hoe,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  roots,  and  cover  the  bed  with  four  inches  depth  of  rotten  dung. 
Do  not  disturb  the  alleys. 

Broccoli.— Those  heading  now  must  be  protected  in  case  of  frost.  A 
very  simple  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  snap  the  midribs  of  a few  of  the 
outer  leaves,  so  that  they  will  fall  over  and  cover  the  head  without  being 
quite  separated.  Plants  that  will  have  to  stand  the  winter  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  climate  of  the  district.  In  the  southern  and  western  counties 
broccolis  stand  ordinary  winters  without  harm,  but  in  many  places  they  are 
so  frequently  killed  that  some  assistance  must  be  rendered  them.  A very 
simple  and  effectual  method  is  to  heel  them  over  with  their  heads  to  the 
north  : this  checks  growth,  and  enables  them  to  resist  severe  frosts.  But  if 
the  plants  are  forward  and  strong,  it  is  advisable  to  lift  them  and  replant 
them,  and  lay  them  in  trenches  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  and  with 
earth  covering  their  stems  as  high  as  the  leaves.  They  help  each  other  much 
when  planted  close,  and  that  is  why  a few  weeks  back  we  advised  planting 
them  a foot  to  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Cabbage  may  be  planted  in  vacant  plots  during  fine  weather.  As  for  the 
sorts,  it  must  depend  on  what  the  seed-beds  offer.  If  plants  have  to  be  pur- 
chased, secure  if  possible  plenty  of  Rosette  Colewort,  Enfield  Market,  and 
Dwarf  Early  York. 

Endive.— Plant  the  last  lot  on  a warm  dry  border.  Blanched  endive  will 
be  in  demand  now  that  most  other  saladings  are  scarce,  and  a few  plants 
should  be  covered  every  eight  or  ten  days  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

Seakale  for  forcing  may  be  taken  up  now  and  laid  in  under  cover,  but  in 
a cool  exposed  place.  This  will  give  it  a check,  and  cause  the  crowns  to 
ripen  preparatory  to  forcing. 

Beet  must  be  taken  up  and  stored. 

Carrots  must  be  taken  up  and  stored. 

Artichokes  must  be  cleared  of  flower-stalks,  and  have  a little  protection 
at  the  roots  ; the  amount  of  protection  to  be  incr-  ased  as  the  winter  advances. 

Scorzonera  and  Salsify. — Take  up  and  store. 

Parsnips. — Take  up  and  store  if  the  ground  is  wanted  ; if  not,  let  them 
remain,  and  dig  them  out  as  required.  They  are  much  more  buttery  and 
sweet  when  cooked  if  but  recently  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

JFIotocr  (Earbcn. 

American  plants  may  be  moved  now  better  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year.  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  hardy  Azaleas  are  in  splendid  con- 
dition at  the  nurseries  this  season,  full  of  flower-buds  and  strong  wood  of  the 
year,  so  that  malyre  accident  of  weather  there  will  be  a grand  bloom  next 
spring.  Whoever  plants  these  must  be  sure  in  the  first  instance  that  the  soil 
is  suitable.  Many  of  the  natural  loams  about  London  suit  them  admirably, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  otherwise  good  loams  in  which  they 
will  not  grow  at  all.  It  is  only  to  be  determined  by  experience  on  the  spot, 
and  where  there  is  any  doubt.,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  Cart  in  peat  from  the 
nearest  source  of  supply  in  the  district.  We  use  a mixture  of  yellow  loam  and 
peat  from  Wanstead,  equal  parts,  and  prefer  it  to  all  other  soils  for  fine-rooted 
plants.  Pontic  Rhododendrons  and  their  varieties  are  the  least  particular 
about  soil  of  any  of  the  race.  Some  of  the  l est  hybrids  will  grow  in  any 
leafy  mixture  with  plenty  of  sand.  Mr.  Standish  has  one — and  a beauty  it  is 
— named  The  Gem,  which  grows  best  in  pure  sand.  Clay  or  chalk  will  never 
do  for  any  of  the  race,  but  loamy  turf  and  leaf-mould  are  of  great  service 
either  to  increase  the  bulk  of  peat  where  it  is  an  expensive  article,  or  to  take 
its  place  entirely  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it.  In  any  case 'American 
plants  must  have  a soil  in  which  their  fine  hair-like  roots  can  run,  and  quite 
free  from  salts  of  lime,  which  poison  them  ; good  fibry  peat  is  the  only  mate- 
rial in  which  any  great  variety  can  be  grown,  and  that  is  abundant  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country.  As  they  never  root  deep,  an  excavation  of  two 
feet  is  plenty  in  the  making  of  a bed. 

Chrysanthemums  are  opening  well  and  early  this  season.  All  delicate 
flowers  should  be  bloomed  under  some  sort  of  cover,  to  protect  them  from 
heavy  rains.  While  the  various  varieties  are  in  bloom,  make  up  the  list  of 
what  you  intend  to  grow  next  season ; and  for  specimen  culture  begin  to 
insert  cuttings  at  once. 

Deciduous  trees  may  be  planted  now  ad  lib.  No  occasion  to  wait  for  the 
falling  of  the  leaf ; never  mind  if  they  are  as  green  as  in  July  ; take,  them 
up,  and  dispose  of  them  as  required ; the  shift  will  do  them  moro  good  than 
harm.  Fruit  trees,  roses,  forest  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  all  such  things 
may  bo  ordered  in  from  the  nurseries,  and  planted  at  once ; and  from  this 
date  every  day  gained  is  a real  gain  for  the  future  well-doing  of  the  trees, 
which  will  begin  to  make  roots  directly,  for  the  ground  is  now  rearm,  but 
from  this  time  will  get  cooler  every  day,  and  the  longer  planting  is  delayed 
the  longer  will  the  trees  require  to  make  more  new  roots,  on  which  their 
vigour  next  season  will  depend.  Never  plant  whilo  the  ground  is  in  a sod- 
dened  state ; if  it.  does  not  crumble  freely,  wait  a bit ; meanwhile  lay  the 
trees  in  by  the  heels,  to  prevent  injury  to  their  roots  by  sunshine  and  drying 
winds. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — This  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to’ 
form  and  plant  collections,  and  Ibis  is  a fortunate  circumstance,  because  in 
arranging  them  for  effect  various  hardy  bulbs  may  bo  planted  at  the  same 
time.  Such  things  as  primulas,  polyanthuses,  daisies,  &c.,  Ac.,  mny  lie 
parted  and  planted,  and  will  bo  sure  to  malco  now  roots  immediately  if  the 
earth  is  pressed  firmly  to  them. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones. — Tt  is  full  time  to  prepare  for  planting 
these  showy  subjects.  Autumn  planting  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  except 
in  special  cases,  such  as  a wet  soil,  a very  bad  climate,  or  a compulsory  pro- 
crastination through  stress  ol  weather,  or  sonio  other  circumstance.  Those 
bulbs  require  a well-drained,  rich,  mellow  loam.  It.  is  a matter  of  fancy  and 
convenience,  how  and  where  the  bed  should  ho  placed,  except  that  an  open 
sunny  spot  is  imperatively  necessary.  When  grown  in  collections,  they  are 


planted  in  four-feet  beds  in  rows  five  inches  apart,  and  the  tubers  five  inches 
apart.  Some  growers  allow  six  to  eight  inches  every  way,  in  order  to  secure 
finer  flowers..  When  effect  is  thought  more  of  than  exhibition  qualities  they 
may  be  four  inches  apart  every  way,  and  will  do  well.  In  preparing  the 
bed,  let  it  consist  of  two  feet  depth  of  mellow  turfy  loam,  with  a sixth  of  its 
bulk  of  quite  rotten  cow-dung  added.  Prepare  the  bed  a few  weeks  before 
the  lime  for  planting,  if  possible,  and  in  any  case  let  it  rest  a few  days  to 
settle.  The  best  way  to  plant  is  in  drills.  Some  growers  simply  lay  the 
tubers  on  the  bed  claws  downward  in  lines,  and  then  cover  them  with  two 
inches  depth  of  sand;  others  dibble  them  in  as  beans  are  sown  by  farmers. 
It  matters  not  which  way  the  planting  is  accomplished,  so  that  the  tubers 
are  not  more  than  two  inches  deep,  and  ate  arranged  regularly.  As  to  sort- 
ing them  in  colours,  that  is  a matter  for  the  cultivator  alone  to  consider,  but 
it  may  as  well  be  remarked  here  that  if  planted  without  any  consideration  as 
to  colours,  the  effect  when  they  are  in  flower  is  likely  to  be  as  good  as  if  the 
most  elaborate  pains  had  been  taken.  The  ordinary  bulb  lists  contain  the 
names  of  the  showy  kinds,  which  are  most  useful  in  gardens,  but  persons 
forming  collections  would  do  well  to  consult  the  lists  published  by  Mr.  Carey 
Tyso,  of  Wallingford,  Berks. 

Myrtles  require  protecting  in  almost  all  parts  of  Britain,  though  in  the 
southern  counties  we  find  them  hardy  on  south  walls.  There  is  no  plan  so 
good  as  to  mat  them,  but  a few  branches  of  spruce  or  any  other  dense  ever- 
green thrust  in  the  ground  in  front  of  them  will  screen  them  very  effectually 
from  severe  frosts.  There  will  probably  be  no  need  for  any  protecting  till 
after  Christmas,  but  there  will  be  no  harm  in  thinking  of  the  matter  now 
that  frosts  are  to  be  expected.  Myrtles  in  pots  can  be  kept  anywhere  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost ; even  a dark  shed  suffices,  and  for  the  window  there  is 
scarcely  any  plant  more  welcome. 

Roses  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  planted — provided,  of  course,  they  have 
already  been  growing  out  of  doors.  People  who  obtain  recently-made  roses 
on  Manetti  stocks  full  of  luxuriant  growth,  through  quick  cultivation  under 
glass,  must  not  plant  them  out,  for  the  first  frost  will  kill  many,  perhaps  all. 
Brier  and  bush  roses  from  open  plantations  may,  however,  be  lifted  without 
any  risk ; the  leaves  will  flag,  of  course,  but  that  is  no  matter ; they  have 
done  their  work  for  the  season.  The  work  now  to  be  done  in  the  rose  garden 
consists  in  pruning,  renewing  stakes,  cutting  out  suckers,  heading  back  rods 
that  have  been  budded,  and  in  deep  digging  and  liberally  manuring  plots  in- 
tended to  be  planted  this  season.  <• 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Bedding  and  Border  Flowers. — Now  that  the 
beds  are  being  cleared  of  their  summer  occupants,  we  may  again  say  some- 
thing of  hardy  flowers.  To  grow  herbaceous  plants  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
a good  deep  sandy  loam  and  an  open  simny  position  are  the  first  requisites. 
To  be  sure,  many  beautiful  subjects  will  grow  in  the  worst  of  soils  and  the 
worst  of  situations  ; as,  for  example,  Solomon’s  Seal,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
plants  in  English  gardens,  will  thrive  in  the  deepest  shade  and  the  most 
trashy  soil.  So  of  many  other  things.  Nevertheless,  for  anything  like  a 
collection,  the  beds  and  borders  require  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  winds  of 
heaven ; they  should  not  be  overshadowed  by  trees ; they  should  be  well 
drained,  yet  naturally  retaining  a certain  degree  of  moisture  all  the  summer, 
and  in  the  first  preparation  a liberal  dressing  of  manure  should  be  deeply 
dug  in,  and  the  soil  left  quite  rough  until  the  time  of  planting.  The  month 
of  October  is  the  best  in  the  whole  year  to  prepare  the  beds  and  borders, 
because  bedding  plants  can  then  be  taken  up,  and,  if  desirable  (and  it  is  very 
desirable),  a variety  of  early-flowering  bulbs  may  be  planted  with  the 
herbaceous  plants ; and  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant  both  classes  of 
subjects.  Just  in  time,  therefore,  for  everything  needful.  If  the  work 
cannot  be  done  now,  the  preparation  of  the  ground  may  be  attended  to  any 
time  during  winter,  and  the  planting  may  bo  performed  in  February;  but 
we  say  emphatically',  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a display  which  shall 
begin  with  the  dawn  of  spring,  and  change  continuously  all  the  summer 
long,  and  even  show  some  gaiety  in  the  gloomy  months  of  late  autumn  and 
winter.  There  are  two  points  of  the  utmost  importance — first,  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  ground  ; and,  second,  as  to  the  order  of  the  planting.  The 
elaborate  parterre  is  not  adapted  for  such  mixtures  as  we  contemplate  in  our 
herbaceous  garden,  though  many  of  our  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  in- 
valuable in  the  parterre — as,  for  example,  Delphinium  formosum,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  Aubrictia  purpurea,  Jbcris  saxatilis,  Arabis  albida , Tritoma  glau- 
ccscens,  and  others,  which  may  be  used  as  true  bedding  plants  with  the  most 
splendid  effect.  But  the  majority  of  garden  lovers  enjoy  these  things  best 
when  mixed  without  plan,  when  thrown  together  as  Nature  plants  her  wild 
flowers  in  the  hedgerows,  and  with  a background  of  shrubs  to  give  relief  to 
their  colours,  and  with  clumps  of  trees  to  separate  the  different  borders  and 
clumps  from  each  other.  By  this  method,  there  is  always  something  to 
charm  the  eye,  and  every  separate  spike  or  umbel  is  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Long  experience  in  the  midst  of  every  land  of  floral  display  has  made 
us  rather  indifferent  to  gorgeous  effects  of  the  true  bedding  school.  They 
are  too  much  like  fireworks,  and  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  they  were 
as  evanescent,  for  it  is  very  wearisome  to  see  for  months  together  the  same 
great  patches  and  belts  and  mixtures  of  dazzling  colours,  composed  of  a few 
varieties  of  plants  that  have  really  no  grace  or  interest  at  all  to  recommend 
them.  For  a good  collection,  then,  I should  prefer  an  irregular  garden, 
with  patches  of  green  turf,  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  broad  and  narrow 
borders,  isolated  patches,  a few  mounds  rising  to  belts  of  shrubs,  so  as  not 
to  look  like  mere  heaps  of  dirt,  and  one  or  two  large  beds,  on  which  to  make 
a special  display  of  plants  notable  for  beauty,  yet  so  different  to  things 
commonly  used  for  display  as  to  bo  at  onco  novel,  peculiar,  and  interesting. 
As  to  the  arrangement  of  tbo  plants,  that,  like  the  disposition  of  the  ground, 
must  bo  matter  of  taste.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  ono  serious  remark  to  be 
made  upon  this  subject,  and  it.  is  this,  that  at  the  time  of  planting  the  planter 
must  know  what  height  the  several  subjocts  will  grow  to,  or  some  little 
things  will  bo  lost,  and  somo  largo  things  will  bo  made  obtrusive  and  in- 
elegant. When  Tritoma  uvaria  is  soen  at  somo  distance,  and  its  fiery  flowers 
glowing  like  a burning  torch  (“  torch-lily  ” is  a good  name  for  it)  against  a 
background  of  shrubs,  its  appoaranco  is  stately  and  magnificent ; but  when 
leaning  forward  in  the  front  of  a narrow  border,  it  is  far  less  beautiful,  and 
gives  ono  an  uncomfortable  idea  of  tbo  danger  of  being  burnt  in  passing  it. 
Not  much  can  bo  done  to  contrast  colours  in  thoso  collections,  because  plants 
in  tbo  same  row,  of  different  colours,  will  for  the  most  part  bloom  at  different 
seasons.  However,  ns  a large  proportion  of  thoso  plants  bloom  in  June  and 
July,  it  is  well  to  arrango  them  so  that  thoy  contribute  to  each  othoFs 
beauty.  The  scarlet  lychnis  show  well  beside  a clump  of  Lysimachia  thyrsi- 
flora  ; blue  and  white  aconites  help  each  other;  the  gorgeous  pivonios  show 
to  groat  advantage  in  clumps  unmixed  with  other  flowers,  or  in  the  (rents  of 
borders  which  have  backgrounds  of  shrubs  or  ivy.  To  regulate  all  these 
matters  iH  impossible,  and,  fortunately,  not  desirable,  ns  it  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  in  inventing  and  arranging  that  Indies  and  gentlemen 
desire,  quite  as  much  as  the  gratification  of  (ho. eye  by  various  displays  of 
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colour.  Next  to  the  foregoing  consideration*,  tlio  most  important  in  (I10 
protection  of  the  plants  from  vermin.  This  subject  may  appear  to  belong 
to  the  after  details  of  individual  cultivation,  but  in  reality  it  must  he  thought 
of  now,  and  for  this  reason,  that  herbaceous  plants  may  he  planted  in  posi- 
tions where  it  is  impossible  to  protect  them  from  tho  ravages  of  vermin,  and 
in  such  a ease  the  labour  and  money  are  lost,  and  a most  interesting  subject 
is  brought  into  disroputo.  We  will  cite  an  example.  An  amntnur  holding 
a pretty  garden,  which  was  divided  from  another  by  an  old  privet  hedge, 
determined  to  plant  a collection  of  the  best  herbaceous  subjects.  He  knew 
the  hedge  was  inhabited  by  thousands  of  snails,  and  he  thought  that  by 
vigilance  I10  would  gain  tho  mastery  over  them,  and  savo  bis  plants.  So 
perhaps  ho  might  have  dono,  if  the  hodgo  had  boon  all  that,  bn  had  to  deal 
with,  lie  forgot  that  tho  next  garden  received  hut  little  attention,  was 
almost  run  wild,  and  was  in  fact  a gront  nursery  for  snails,  slugs,  earwigs, 
woodlico,  and  every  other  plaguo  that  brings  death  to  choice  plants.  He 
planted  his  collection  on  a hordor,  to  which  tho  dividing  hedgo  sorved  ns  a 
background ; the  vermin  found  out  his  treasures,  they  poured  in,  and  de- 
voured nearly  ono-linlf  of  tho  collection,  which  comprised  several  hundred 
choico  species  and  varieties.  Such  things  ns  Fraxinella,  Saponaria,  Del- 
phinium, Antirrhinum,  Lychnis,  l’ontstomon,  and  Phlox  nro  dovoured  at 
ouco  and  lost  for  tho  season,  and  when  those  nro  gone  less  palatable  things 
suffer.  In  such  a spot,  howovor,  many  charming  things  can  ho  grown. 
Snails  and  woodlico  caro  very  little  about  primroses,  so  that  a collection  of 
tho  choicest  doublo  kinds  may  ho  planted  in  the  midst  of  hungry  vermin. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Anomono  Japonica,  Callirhoo  digitnta, 
Ranunculuses  of  many  kinds,  and  a hundred  other  good  things,  will  not  be 
harmed  by  snails,  and  nre  therefore  useful  in  gardons  unhappily  circum- 
stanced in  respect  of  vermin.  An  open  sunny  spot,  removed  from  tho  shade 
of  trees,  and  exposed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  is  that  which  will  best 
suit  tho  majority  of  tho  plants,  and  in  such  a spot  there  will  be  less  vermin 
of  all  kinds  than  near  walls,  fences,  rockeries,  rooterics,  and  other  such 
harbours  for  marauders.  There  are  many  hardy  subjects  adapted  for  hold 
clumps,  and,  if  well  managed,  produce  a splendid  effect.  A dry,  sandy, 
sunny  hank  covered  with  clumps  of  Sempervivums,  Sedums,  and  Antir- 
rhinums would  make  a beautiful  change  as  an  interruption  to  the  formality 
of  beds  and  borders,  But  in  planting  a long  border  for  effect,  a systematic 
plan  should  be  followed.  Let  us  first  determine  how  many  and  what  kinds 
to  have  of  showy  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Pieonies,  Pentstemons,  Lilies, 
Tritomas,  and  other  plants  that  are  distinct  and  striking,  and  mark  off  places 
on  the  border  in  order  to  repeat  them  all  through.  For  example,  if  we  have 
a border  a hundred  feet  long,  we  may  plant  ten  chimps  of  white  Lilies  at 
ten  feet  apart ; midway  between  them,  ten  clumps  of  Phloxes  ten  feet  apart 
— these  to  be  nearly  the  same  height,  and  selected  for  colour  rather  than 
form ; midway  between  these,  clumps  of  Delphiniums  and  Aconites  of  tall 
growth ; and  so  on,  filling  in  with  all  sorts  of  odd  things  of  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  height.  So  in  a line  in  advance  of  those,  we  may  have 
ten  clumps  of  herbaceous  Pseonies  at  ten  feet  apart ; midway  between  them, 
ten  clumps  of  Dielytras  ; and  so  on  again,  filling  with  odd  things,  of  which 
one  or  two  specimens  are  sufficient.  These  repetitions  will  have  a fine  effect 
in  the  season  of  flowering  of  each  kind,  and  hard  formality  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  admixture  of  all  sorts  of  things  with  them  ; patches  of  scarlet 
Lychnis,  dark  red  Fraxinella,  yellow  (Enotheras,  and  so  on.  After  one 
special  display  has  waned  another  will  follow,  and  the  changes  of  the  border 
will  charm  the  possessor  a thousand  times  more  than  the  most  elaborate 
bedding  display,  at  only  a thousandth  part  of  the  cost  for  a similar  extent  of 
ground.  "We  might,  indeed,  match  a line  of  Ah/ssum  saxatile,  glittering 
like  gold,  alternating  with  Aubrietia  Campellii  and  Morei,  against  the  best 
geranium  composition  ever  seen.  Patches  of  Campanula  carpatica , alter- 
nating in  the  same  line  as  the  last,  give  blue  in  autumn  not  to  be  surpassed 
for  purity  and  depth  ; and  Campanula  rotundifolia,  white  and  blue  of  such 
exquisite  beauty  in  the  summer  as  to  render  such  a border  a place  of  de- 
lightful resort  for  mere  admiration  of  its  colours  or  for  quiet  meditation. 

JFruit  ffiaibcn  anb  ©rebartr  Hjottse. 

Orchard  trees  may  be  better  pruned  now  than  later  in  the  season,  as 
the  dead  and  dying  branches  can  be  easier  discerned  while  the  trees  are  still 
in  leaf  than  when  they  are  quite  bare.  There  is  no  mystery  as  to  the 
pruning  of  standard  trees.  Never  lop  off  large  branches  if  it  can  be  avoided  ; 
their  removal  is  a positive  injury  to  the  tree  ; never  cut  carelessly,  or  allow 
a bough  to  snap  off  when  half  sawn  through.  Remove  a branch  where  two 
cross  each  other ; remove  those  that  screen  the  boughs  below  them  from  the 
sun  ; keep  the  heads  of  the  trees  open,  so  that  every  part  is  equally  exposed 
to  air  and  light ; and  remember  all  through  that  bearing  trees  very  seldom 
grow  too  vigorously,  or  make  wood  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  the  less  use 
of  knife  and  saw  the  better. 

Planting  may  proceed  without  regard  to  the  leafiness  of  the  trees.  They 
will  soon  shake  their  leaves  off  after  being  lifted.  If  the  operation  is  de- 
layed, bad  weather  may  render  it  impossible  to  plant  until  perhaps  late  next 
spring,  and  the  trees  will  lose  a period  of  four  or  five  months  in  making 
roots  in  their  new  quarters.  Every  practical  man  can  call  to  mind  having 
lost  the  early  period  of  the  planting  season,  and  having  to  wait  till  March  or 
April  following  in  consequence  of  rain,  frost,  snow,  and  other  little  incidents 
of  the  British  winter. 

(Greenhouse  anb  ©onserbatorp. 

Cinerarias  are  growing  freely,  and  must  be  encouraged  by  giving  them  a 
shift  on,  using  a rich,  light,  fibrous  soil.  Do  not  put  any  in  beat,  and  keep 
as  many  as  possible  for  the  present  in  cold  pits.  A few,  however,  may  have 
a place  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse  for  an  early  bloom.  See 
that  they  get  enough  water. 

Verbenas  must  not  go  dust-dry,  nor  yet  be  made  very  wet.  Do  not 
encourage  growth  unless  there  are  indications  of  mildew,  in  which  case,  if 
the  plants  are  of  any  value  for  cutting  from,  put  them  in  a good  heat  and 
propagate  at  once.  This  is  better  than  tampering  with  mildew,  for  if  it  once 
acquires  ascendancy  among  verbenas,  it  generally  ends  by  killing  them  all  off. 

Heaths  are  generally  speaking  so  hardy  that  a good  pit  suits  them  as  well 
as  the  greenhouse.  Where  they  have  to  be  mixed  up  with  other  plants,  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  must  have  abundant  ventilation,  plenty  of 
light,  and  only  a moderate  amount  of  water.  The  heath  house  at  this  season 
is  rather  dull.  Give  abundant  ventilation,  and  avoid  the  use  of  fire-heat 
until  the  actual  occurrence  of  frost. 

Mignonette  sown  now,  and  put  in  a heat  of  70°,  will  soon  make  a start. 
Sow  in  rich  light  soil,  in  pots  extra  well  drained.  When  the  plants  are  up, 
thin  them  to  three  in  a pot,  and  keep  them  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
will  flower  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  and  be  much 
valued.  Any  excess  of  moisture  during  winter  quickly  kills  mignonette. 


Bularooniumh  must  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  bo  kept  almost  dry, 
with  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather. 

Fuchsias  must,  have  flro-hont  and  weak  manure-water  to  keep  them  in 
bloom.  Wiien  fuchsias  nro  allowed  to  go  to  rest,  it  is  good  to  put  them  out 
of  doors  for  a time,  as  tho  exposure  promotes  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood, 
and  when  housed  under  stages  they  will  want  no  further  attention  till  '•  firing. 
Now  that  yearling  plants  aro  most  encouraged  at  exhibitions,  cultivators 
wish  to  know  how  best  to  produce  fine  specimens  in  a brief  space  of  lime. 
It  is  n question  altogether  of  growing  : they  must  be  kept  growing  fast,  with 
a humid  atmosphere  and  a stoady  heat,  and  with  occasional  stopping  and 
shifting  on.  Tho  fuchsia  can  boar  rough  treatment,  but  it  can  also  enjoy  a 
lifo  of  luxury ; and  those  cultivators  who  havo  not  yet  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing good  yearling  plants  nro  advised  to  try  a higher  temporaturo,  with  an 
increase  of  moisture  to  tho  roots  and  overhead. 

Tuberoses  as  Winter  Flowers  have  been  tho  subjects  of  a succession 
of  oxporimonts  at  Stoke  Newington  during  several  seasons  past,  and  it  is  now 
an  established  fact  that  they  may  bo  made  available  to  furnish  winter 
flowers.  Mossrs.  Barr  and  Sugdon  have  supplied  for  tho  purpose  bulbs  of 
tho  several  sizes  and  qualities  known  in  tho  market,  and  one  result  of  tho 
experiments  is  to  prove  that  tho  smallest  and  cheapest,  bulbs  will  not  flower 
at  all.  Unlike  hyacinths,  tho  smallest  bulbs  of  which  produce  flowers,  the 
small  tuboroso  bulbs  do  not  contain  flowers,  therefore  cannot  produce  any. 
Tho  practice  with  the  heaviest  selected  bulbs  has  been  to  pot  them  in  succes- 
sive batches,  and  reserve  for  tho  latest  supply  of  flowers  tho  heaviest  bulbs 
of  all.  Some  are  started  in  gentle  bottom-heat  in  January,  and  flower  beau- 
tifully in  Juno  ; tho  largo  bulbs,  measuring  nearly  two  inches  across,  pro- 
ducing fine  flowers,  those  an  inch  and  a half  produced  flowers  less  fine,  and 
a few  of  these  fail  to  flower ; the  smaller  bulbs  produco  leaves  only.  To  buy 
such  bulbs  is  to  throw  money  away.  So  far  good  ; we  learnt  definitely  the 
cause  of  tho  failure  so  often  complained  of  by  our  readers,  but  that  was  not 
sufficient.  We  reflected  that  tuberoses  would  bo  valuable  from  October  to 
Christmas,  or  later,  whereas  in  June  there  aro  so  many  flowers  that  we  arc 
not  much  in  need  of  them.  So  we  keep  back  a large  lot  of  each  of  the 
several  sizes,  and  have  them  potted  the  first  week  in  April,  in  a mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  old  dung,  loam,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a half  part  of  silver 
sand  added.  The  soil  is  nearly  dry,  and  no  water  given.  Tho  pots  are 
all  placed  on  the  path  of  a Paxtonian  house,  and  they  have  a little  water 
during  the  six  weeks  they  remain  there,  but  enough  only  to  moderately 
moisten  the  soil ; generally  speaking,  they  are  nearly  dust-dry  during  the 
six  weeks  they  remain  there.  Then  they  begin  to  show  little  green 
points  at  the  crown  of  each  bulb,  which  is  a proof  they  are  growing. 
They  are  then  placed  high  up  on  a shelf  to  benefit  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  acting 
on  the  pots,  and  have  water  twice  a week.  By  the  middle  of  June  they 
are  growing  freely ; they  are  then  removed  from  the  shelf  and  stood  on 
inverted  pots  on  the  bed  of  the  house  full  in  the  sun,  and  have  plenty 
of  water.  By  the  middle  of  August  the  flower-spikes  of  all  the  large 
bulbs  are  pushing  freely,  and  towards  the  end  of  September  many  of 
them  are  showing  the  white  of  their  flowers,  the  spikes  being  three  feet 
high ; others  are  about  half  grown.  The  next  point  of  importance  is  to 
prevent  them  being  injured  by  cold,  for  a certain  degree  of  warmth  is 
necessary  to  induce  the  flowers  to  open.  We  now  put  a few  at  a time  into  a 
warm  house  to  expand  the  flowers  nicely,  and  if  the  weather  should  become 
too  cold  for  those  still  advancing,  the  Paxtonian  house  must  have  the 
benefit  of  a little  warmth  from  the  hot-water  pipes.  Thus  it  is  proved 
that  they  may  be  flowered  in  autumn  without  bottom-heat,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  be  sure  of  bloom  is  to  obtain  the  largest  bulbs.  Since  these 
various  experiments  we  have  referred  to  several  essays  on  tuberose  culture, 
and  aro  bound  to  say  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  what  books  say  on 
the  subject  is  sheer  nonsense.  We  are  now  enjoying  the  rich  spicy  per- 
fume of  freshly  cut  flowers  of  tuberoses,  and  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  commanding  a supply  till  Christmas. 

JFomng  ^pit. 

Cucumbers  for  winter  fruiting  must  be  kept  growing  freely  with  a steady 
heat.  Damping  and  mildew  are  the  plagues  that  trouble  young  cultivators 
at  this  time  of  year.  Both  may  be  prevented  by  affording  sufficient  heat,  and 
carefully  regulating  the  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture.  If  mildew  appears, 
apply  dustings  of  sulphur  immediately.  If  the  plants  show  fruit  before  they 
are  strong  enough  to  bear,  nip  the  fruit  out. 

Mushrooms. — Beds  made  now  will  begin  to  produce  at  a time  when  the 
fruit  will  be  much  valued.  Let  the  stuff  be  beaten  firm  in  mailing  up  the 
bed ; make  a large  bed  in  preference  to  a small  one,  and  have  it  four  feet  deep 
if  possible  ; mix  turfy  loam  with  the  dung,  both  to  moderate  the  heat  and 
secure  a longer  state  of  bearing  ; do  not  spawn  the  bed  till  the  heat  has  de- 
clined to  a moderate  point,  and  take  care  from  first  to  last  that  the  bed  is 
never  too  wet  and  never  too  dry.  For  other  matters  in  this  practice  refer 
back,  and  abundance  of  information  will  be  found. 

Peach-trees  in  the  early  house  must  be  pruned  at  once,  and  the  house 
must  be  rendered  clean  before  starting  them.  Begin  gently,  to  allow  of  a 
steady  increase  of  heat,  and  take  care  the  border  is  moist  enough  in  the  first 
instance. 

Vines. — Grapes  intended  to  hang  must  be  well  aired,  and  the  house  must 
be  kept  dry.  Generally,  various  plants  are  kept  under  vines,  and  these  want 
more  or  less  water,  and  the  humidity  occasioned  thereby  causes  the  grapes 
to  rot.  Gardeners  are  too  often  expected  to  perform  impossibilities  in  the 
keeping  of  ripe  grapes.  All  that  can  be  done  where  there  are  plants  is  to 
watch  for  fine  mornings  to  give  water,  and  occasionally  to  let  things  go  drier 
than  is  good  for  them,  and  to  use  a little  fire-heat  so  as  to  allow  of  ventila- 
tion and  dry  the  atmosphere.  When  vines  are  at  rest  the  loose  bark  should 
be  taken  off  and  burnt. 

Figs  carrying  a second  crop  are  often  a cause  of  some  anxiety.  The  larger 
the  fruit  the  less  likely  is  it  to  survive  the  winter,  and  the  best  way  to  save 
some  is  to  remove  all  that  are  larger  than  peas,  and  then  mat  up  the  trees 
loosely,  so  that  there  will  be  a circulation  of  air  amongst  the  wood  to  keep  it 
hard,  yet  so  that  in  the  event  of  cutting  winds  they  will  have  a fair  amount 
of  shelter. 


Squashing  him. — Sheridan  used  to  be  annoyed  by  a silent  Member  who 
would  interrupt  him  constantly  with  “ Hear,  hear,”  usque  ad.  One  night  he 
took  an  opportunity  to  allude  to  a well-known  political  character  of  the  time, 
who  wished  to  play  the  rogue,  but  had  only  sense  enough  to  play  the  fool, 
“ Where  shall  we  find  a more  foolish  knave  or  a more  knavish  fool  than 
this  f”  “ Hear,  hear  !”  was  instantly  bellowed  from  the  accustomed  bench. 
The  wicked  wit  bowed,  thanked  the  gentleman  for  his  ready  reply  to  the 
question,  and  sat  down, 
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Philip  Miller  on  the  Gladiolus.— An  old  folio  volumo  last  week 
camo  into  ray  possession : “ The  Gardener’s  Dictionary : adorned  with 
copper-plates,  by  Philip  Miller,  gardener  to  the  Botanick  Garden  at  Chelsea, 
and  F.R.S.  1731.”  Some  of  the  articles  are  very  interesting.  As  a specimen, 

I have  transcribed  the  one  on  tho  Gladiolus,  which  I thought  might  amuse 
your  readers.  Do  you  know  whether  this  work  is  scarce  ? My  copy  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  W.  D.  Sutton. 

[It  is  not  at  all  scarce,  being  frequently  entered  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
second-hand  booksellers.] 

“ Gladiolus  (takes  its  name  of  Gladius,  Lat.,  a sword,  g.  d.  little  sword,  be- 
cause the  leaves  of  this  plant  resemble  a sword),  Corn-Flag.  Tho  characters  are : 
It  hath  a fleshy,  double,  tuberose  root;  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Flower- 
de-Luce ; the  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  and  is  shaped  like  a lily,  spreading 
open  at  the  top  into  two  lips,  the  upper  one  being  imbricated,  and  the  under 
one  divided  into  five  segments ; the  ovary  becomes  an  oblong  fruit,  divided 
into  three  cells,  which  are  filled  with  roundish  seeds  wrapt  up  in  a cover. 
The  species  are  : — I.  Gladiolus  ; utrinque  floridus  ; corn-flag,  with  flowers 
on  both  sides  the  stalks.  2.  Gladiolus  ; carnei  colons ; flesh-coloured  corn- 
flag.  3.  Gladiolus ; floribus  uno  versu  dispositis,  major,  floris  colore  pur- 
pureo-rubente ; great  corn-flag,  with  reddish-purple  flowers  ranged  on  one 
side  the  stalk.  4.  Gladiolus  ; major  Byzantinus ; great  corn-flag  of  Con- 
stantinople. 5.  Gladiolus  ; utrinque  floridus,  floribus  albis  ; corn-flag,  with 
white  flowers  ranged  on  each  side  the  stalk.  6.  Gladiolus;  maximus,  Indicus ; 
the  largest  Indian  corn-flag.  There  are  some  other  varieties  of  this  plant  which 
are  preserved  in  some  curious  botanick  gardens,  but  these  here  mentioned 
are  what  I have  observed  in  the  English  gardens.  These  are  all  propagated 
by  their  tuberose  roots,  which  the  first,  second,  and  third  sorts  produce  in 
great  plenty,  so  that  in  a few  years,  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  un- 
removed, they  will  spread  very  far,  and  are  hardly  to  be  entirely  rooted  out 
when  they  have  once  gotten  possession  of  the  ground.  These  roots  are  in 
shape  very  like  those  of  the  large  yellow  spring  crocus,  but  are  some- 
what bigger,  yellower  within,  and  have  a rougher  coat  or  covering.  The 
small  offsets  of  these  roots  will  produce  flowers  the  second  year, 
therefore  when  the  old  roots  are  transplanted,  the  offsets  should 
be  taken  off  from  them,  and  planted  into  a nursery  bed  for  one 
year,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant  into  the  borders  of 
the  pleasure-garden.  These  roots  may  be  taken  up  in  July,  when  their 
leaves  decay,  and  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  until  October,  at  which 
time  they  should  be  planted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleasure-garden,  inter- 
mixing them  amongst  other  bulbous-rooted  plants.  But  if  you  plant 
them  in  large  borders  in  wilderness  work  (where  they  will  thrive  and  flower 
very  well),  they  need  not  be  transplanted  oftener  than  every  other,  or  once 
in  three  years ; whereas  in  borders  of  a pleasure-garden,  if  they  were 
suffered  to  remain  so  long,  they  would  overrun  the  ground,  and  be  very 
troublesome.  The  third  and  fourth  sorts  are  the  most  valuable,  producing 
taller  stalks  and  fairer  flowers ; nor  are  these  so  apt  to  increase,  which 
renders  them  fitter  for  the  borders  of  a flower-garden ; so  that  since  these 
have  been  introduced  and  become  common,  the  other  sorts  have  been  re- 
jected, unless  in  some  old  gardens,  or  for  large  wilderness  quarters,  where 
they  will  grow  better  than  the  two  last  mentioned.  These  plants  may 
also  be  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  tubs 
of  light  fresh  earth  soon  after  they  are  ripe.  These  tubs  should  be  placed 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  morning  sun  until  eleven  o’clock,  in  which  posi- 
tion they  should  remain  until  October;  at  which  time  they  must  be  re- 
moved where  they  may  have  the  sun  during  the  winter  seaoon,  and  the 
March  following  the  young  plants  will  begin  to  appear ; at  which  time  the 
boxes  or  pots  should  have  a little  fine  earth  sifted  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  be  removed  again  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning 
sun,  observing  during  the  time  of  their  growth  to  refresh  them  with  water  in 
dry  weather,  as  also  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  The  Michaelmas  follow- 
ing, if  the  plants  are  very  thick  in  the  pots  or  boxes,  you  should  prepare  a 
bed  or  two  of  fresh  light  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  your  young 
plants,  and  after  levelling  the  surface  very  even  you  should  spread  the  earth 
of  the  pots  in  which  the  roots  are  contained  as  equal  as  possible  upon  the 
beds  (for  the  roots  at  this  time  will  be  too  small  to  be  easily  taken  up), 
covering  the  bed  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  light  sifted  earth,  and 
the  spring  following,  when  the  plants  begin  to  come  up,  you  must  stir  the 
ground  upon  the  surface  to  loosen  it,  and  carefully  clear  the  beds  from 
weeds.  In  these  beds  they  may  remain  (observing  in  autumn  to  sift  some 
fresh  earth  over  the  surface)  until  the  fourth  year,  by  which  time  they  will 
begin  to  show  their  flowers  ; therefore  you  may  now  observe  to  mark  out  as 
the  best  kinds  as  they  blow,  which  may  the  succeeding  year  be  transplanted 
into  the  pleasure-garden,  but  the  poorer  kinds  should  be  thrown  away  all 
not  worth  preserving,  for  the  good  sorts  will  soon  multiply  and  furnish  you 
with  a sufficient  stock  from  offsets.  Tho  Indian  Corn-Flag  is  tender,  and 
must  be  preserved  in  a warm  greenhouse  or  a moderate  stove  during  the 
winter  season.  Theso  roots  should  bo  planted  in  pots  filled  with  a light 
sandy  soil.  The  best  time  to  transplant  them  is  any  time  from  May,  at 
which  time  their  green  leaves  decay,  until  September,  that  they  begin  to 
shoot  again ; and  in  October  the  pots  should  be  removed  into  tho  greenhouse ; 
and  during  their  season  of  growth,  which  is  chiefly  in  winter,  they  must  bo 
frequently  watered,  but  you  must  not  give  it  them  in  large  quantities ; but 
during  the  summer  season,  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  tho  pots,  they 
should  have  little  moisture,  but  only  bo  removed  to  a shady  place,  for  much 
wet  at  the  time  their  roots  are  inactive  is  apt  to  rot  thorn.  This  plant  but 
rarely  flowers  with  us,  but  when  it  doth  it  malcos  a beautiful  appearance  in 
the  greonhouse,  especially  coming  in  January,  when  few  other  flowers 
appear,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  a place  in  every  curious  garden.” 


CATALOGUES. 

Eugene  Yerdier  eii.s  aine,  3,  Rue  Dunois,  Garei/Iviiy,  Paris.  List  of 
New  Roses  for  the  season  18G7-68. — A longthy  list,  tho  contents  of  which 
will  have  immediate  attention  in  theso  columns.  English  rosarians  are 
referred  to  Messrs.  Betham  and  Blackith,  of  Cox’s  Quay,  Lower  Tharaos 
Street,  London,  as  tho  agents  for  M.  E.  Yerdier. — Trade  Catalogue  of 
Gladioli , Peeonies,  and  New  Roses , 1807-08. — M.  Souehot’s  gladioli  are  hero, 
those  now  let  out  for  the  first  time  numbering  twenty-fivo  varieties. 

Jahkz  J.  Chater,  Gonville  Nurseries,  Camiiridoe.  General  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue,  1807-08. — This  contains  a good  selection  of  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants,  Dutch  and  Capo  bulbs,  a remarkablo  collection  of  pelar- 
goniums of  tho  largo-floworing,  zonal,  and  other  sections,  a good  selection  of 
roses,  and  all  tho  other  several  (lasses  proper  to  a general  catalogne,  inclu- 
sive of  hollyhocks,  for  winch  tho  (Jhators  have  long  been  famous. 


♦ 

Eugenia  ugni. — R.  II. — This  plant  requires  the  same  treatment  as  a myrtle, 
— a good  rich  loam,  rather  liberal  pot-room,  plenty  of  water  when  growing, 
and  a rather  shady  place  in  a cool  greenhouse,  except  during  July  and 
August,  when  it  is  better  out  of  doors  in  a rather  shady  place.  The  tree  is 
nearly  hardy,  but  is  quite  unequal  to  our  severest  winters. 

(S’.  B. — Hays’s  Constant  stove  will  answer  admirably  for  your  small  house. 

A Bee. — No  Ipomea  can  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a substitute  for  ivy. 
In  making  the  ivy  border,  dig  deep,  add  manure  if  the  soil  is  at  all  poor,  and 
plant  strong  established  plants.  You  may  obtain  plants  five  or  more  feet 
high,  well  furnished,  from  any  good  nursery,  and  when  these  are  planted 
and  pegged  down  a good  border  is  formed  at  once.  For  information  on 
Moule’s  Earth  Closets,  write  to  Mr.  Evans,  29,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Young  Gardener. — Your  heliotrope  was  shrivelled  almost  to  dust,  so  we  can 
give  no  opinion  of  its  merits. 

Gloxinias.  — Subscriber.  — Yours  have  gone  wrong  through  being  too  cold. 
The  white  worms  about  the  hyacinth  bulbs  are  probably  owing  to  the  decay 
of  the  bulbs.  Probably  they  were  damaged  bulbs  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  the  second  have  been  kept  too  wet. 

R.  J.  W. — Joyce’s  stove  will  not  hurt  the  plants,  but  in  the  event  of  very 
severe  weather  we  should  doubt  if  one  would  suffice  for  a house  30  feet  by 
10  ft.  Such  a house  should  be  heated  with  a small  boiler  and  3-inch  pipes. 

J.  W.,  Whitby. — It  will  do  no  good  to  give  the  vines  fire-heat  now.  When 
the  leaves  are  down,  cut  them  back,  so  as  to  leave  only  one  bud  of  the  new 
growth  on  each.  Surely  your  border  must  be  very  faulty  to  account  for  so 
poor  a growth. 

G.  B.  P.,  Cottingham. — The  leaves  of  “ Lucy  Grieve”  and  Lady  Cullum 
sent  are  remarkable  examples  of  colouring.  The  leaf  of  Lady  Cullum  is 
particularly  rich,  the  disk  bemg  only  half  green,  so  that  the  green  constitutes 
only  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  leaf,  the  remainder  being  a rich  gold- 
yellow  with  a broad  unbroken  zone  of  brilliant  carmine-scarlet.  Plants 
well  furnished  with  such  leaves  are  calculated  to  take  one’s  breath  away. 

E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son. — Your  double-flowering  pelargonium,  “ Prince 
of  Novelties,”  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  a most  pleasing  flower.  Their 
thorough  doubleness  must  render  the  flowers  long-lasting  and  extremely 
showy  on  the  plant,  though  so  dreadful  a violation  of  the  orthodox  properties. 

Old  Subscriber. — We  cannot  inform  you  where  to  apply  for  Hays’s  Constant 
Stove  ; it  appears  that  the  agent  has  gone,  leaving  no  address. 

W.  B.  B. — You  may  force  the  strawberries  in  the  vinery  admirably. 
Give  them  a shift  at  once,  and  they  will  fill  their  new  pots  with  roots  before 
you  take  them  in  to  force. 

P.  Q. — The  person  you  inquire  about  grows  for  sale,  and  sells  what  he 
grows. 


THE  PEAE  AND  ITS  PAEASITE. 

Frequently  during  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  complaints  from 
correspondents  and  others  with  regard  to  the  injured  condition  of  the  foliage 
of  pyramidal  and  other  pear-trees.  In  some  instances  the  trees  are  said  to  look 
as  if  the  leaves  were  dried  up  or  scorched  ; in  others  they  are  browned 
with  rusty-looking  spots.  In  some  cases  injury  takes  place  to  such  an 
extent  that  numbers  of  the  leaves  die  off,  and  leave  the  trees  partially  de- 
foliated. Some,  satisfied  to  note  effects  without  taking  thought  or  pains  to 
look  for  causes,  attribute  this  to  “ blight” — a very  general  term,  always  at 
hand,  and  too  often  a stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  that  close  observation 
and  inquiry  so  necessary  and  so  useful  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Others 
more  observant,  rightly  attribute  the  evil  to  the  voracity  of  what  they  call 
small  black  leeches  or  slugs  found  on  the  leaves,  and  as  these  appear  in 
greater  numbers  and  carry  on  their  depredations  more  vigorously  in  close 
showery  weather,  some  have  gravely  assured  us  they  are  brought  down  with 
the  rain  ! Well,  the  pest  in  this  case  is  neither  atmospheric  nor  pluvial 
but  the  leech,  or  rather  tadpole-like  larva  of  one  of  the  saw-flies — Tenthre, 
dinidee.  In  the  larva  state  it  is  familiarly  known  as  the  slimy  grub  of  the 
pear.  The  perfeot  inseot  is  known  to  entomologists  as  Tenthredo  or  Selan- 
dria  AEthiops,  or  black- winged  pear  saw-fly.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  interested  in  detecting  these  destructive  little  leaf 
eaters,  and  checking  their  ravages  another  season,  but  may  have  failed  to 
pay  any  particular  attention  to  them  during  their  period  of  aotivity  during 
the  past  weeks,  we  give  a few  descriptive  particulars.  When  at  its  full  size 
the  grub  or  larva  is  about  half  an  inch  loDg.the  body  slender  and  tapering, 
the  head  in  appearance  proportionately  very  large  and  tadpole-like.  We 
say  in  appearance  ; for  it  is  not  exaotly  the  head  is  so  large,  but  the  little 
creature  has  the  power  of  inflating  and  expanding  over  the  head  the  thoraoic 
or  upper  segments.  On  the  belly  or  under  side  it  has  numerous  feet — 
about  a score ; the  colour  dirty  yellow  ; the  upper  portion  black  or  nearly 
so  ; the  entire  surface  is  oovered  with  a slimy  secretion,  whenoe  the  popular 
designation.  During  the  day  they  remain  at  rest  on  the  leaves,  but  towards 
its  close,  more  especially  if  it  be  after  rain  or  a moist  evening,  they  may  be 
seen  actively  at  work  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  When  feeding, 
they  remain  in  the  same  spot  until  they  have  devoured  every  portion  of 
the  upper  surface,  and  the  underlying  green  portion,  or  parenchyma, 
within  reach,  leaving  the  cuticle  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf  untouobed 
and  transparent  as  an  eye-glass.  When  this  flaying  and  fleshiog  of  the 
leaves  is  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  and  with  the  extraordinary  dispatoh 
whioh  characterizes  the  operations  of  these  pests,  our  readers  can  well  un- 
derstand the  permanent  injury  it  will  do  the  trees,  apart  from  that  to  tho 
fruit-orop  of  the  current  year,  and  from  the  unhappy  scorohed  look  of  the 
foliage.  About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  ond  of  the  present  month,  the 
larvsc  spin  and  encase  themselves  in  their  cocoons,  and  bury  themselves 
in  the  soil,  where  they  romain  dormant  for  about  ten  months,  the  fly  or 
perfeot  inseot  emerging  into  aotive  life  about  midsummer  following.  Tho 
female  inseot  deposits  her  ova  on  the  upper  surfaoe  of  the  leaves,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  the  larva)  are  hatohed,  and  theso  tiny  but  most  destructive 
enemies  of  our  pretty  pyramidals  oommenoe  operations.  With  regard  to 
(he  remedies  for  the  pest,  syringing  the  trees  with  lime-water,  or  dredging 
the  leaves  with  powdered  oauHtio  lime,  are  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
cflicaoiouR.  Hand  picking  and  destroying  them  may  be  a little  tedious, 
but  it  iH  effectual.  Instead  of  applying  remedies  to  actual  disease,  it  is 
dways  better,  if  possible,  to  provont  it,  and  in  this  oase  it  might  be  done  to 
a great  extent  if  pour-growers  wore  able  to  recognize  tho  perfeot  insect  and 
its  ova,  and  have  recourse  to  means  for  destroying  tho  one  or  removing 
tho  othor. — Irish  Farmer's  Qaictte. 
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Exhibitions  oj?  several  days’  continuance  liavo  bocomo  tlio 
rule  in  those  cases  where  groat  gatherings  of  horticultural 
productions  aro  attempted.  From  tlio  financial  point  of  view, 
the  long-continued  shows  are  eminently  desirable.  Tlio  mone- 
tary success  of  the  International  of  1866  was  the  result  of  tho 
extension  of  tho  timo  beyond  the  term  originally  determined 
on.  The  groat  shows  at  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  Ken- 
sington, of  late  years,  have  apparently  succeeded  solely  because 
time  was  afforded  for  success ; and  we  may  take  the  converse 
view,  and  say  that  failure  in  respect  to  fiscal  returns  at  exhi- 
bitions of  only  one  day’s  duration  is  owing  to  the  want  of  time 
to  gather  in  the  money.  It  matters  not  how  much  may  bo 
exponded  on  advertising,  and  however  energetic  the  promoters 
may  be  in  giving  publicity  to  their  proceedings  and  intentions, 
a large  portion  of  the  public  never  know  of  anything  until  it  has 
become  notorious ; and  a flower  show,  if  good  of  its  kind,  and 
seasonable,  appears  to  increase  in  popularity  and  attractiveness 
just  in  proportion  as  the  flowers  fade  and  the  plants  lose  their 
freshness  and  beauty.  There  exists  a class — created  for  some 
wise  purpose  no  doubt — who  never  go  anywhere  until  every- 
body else  has  been  ; and  as  the  promoters  of  exhibitions  wish 
especially  to  benefit  that  class,  and  to  receive  in  return  their 
acknowledgments,  exhibitions  designed  on  a great  scale  must 
be  kept  open  more  than  one  day.  Wealthy  societies  may  be 
well  able  to  adhere  to  the  one-day  system,  but  a great  appeal 
to  the  general  public  requires  more  time  to  bring  forth  its  fruit, 
and  we  must  expect  the  extension  system  to  triumph  over  the 
restriction  system,  in  respect  of  horticultural  exhibitions  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  grape-vines.  As  a rule,  financial  success  satisfies 
all  parties,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  money  is  a potent 
lever  in  moving  the  horticultural  world. 

But  the  convenience  of  the  sight-seer  and  the  consideration 
of  monetary  returns  are  not  the  only  points  involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  The  exhibitor  is  an  important 
personage.  If  he  suffers  many  inconveniences,  and  if  his 
plants  suffer  by  too  long  absence  from  home,  long-continued 
exhibitions  must  be  deprecated  by  the  horticulturist  in  exact 
proportion  as  they  are  appreciated  by  the  public.  Without 
plants  and  flowers  there  cannot  bo  much  success ; it  is  not  the 
announcement  of  a show  which  brings  the  money,  it  is  the 
fact  that  a show  is  in  existence,  and  the  interests  of  the 
exhibitor  must  therefore  be  taken  into  account.  Now  it  must 
be  obvious  to  those  who  know  nothing  practically  of  the  carry- 
ing out  of  an  exhibition,  that  exhibitors  are  severely  taxed 
when  their  contributions  are  detained  several  days  in  place 
of  one,  and  that  there  is  great  risk  of  injury  to  the  plants. 
At  an  exhibition  of  only  one  day’s  duration,  the  exhibitors 
and  their  assistants  remain  in  readiness  to  remove  their  goods 
the  moment  they  can  be  liberated  ; but  in  many  cases  of  long- 
continued  shows,  they  must  be  left  entirely  without  special 
protection,  and  many  of  the  exhibitors  must  make  long  journeys 
twice  over,  and  devote  twice  as  much  time  to  the  affair 
as  in  the  other  case.  As  to  the  plants,  those  that  are  of  tender 
constitution  must  suffer  more  or  less  in  a draughty  tent,  where 
the  temperature  is  far  below  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  and 
their  value  at  the  close  of  the  show  must  ofttimes  be  consider- 
ably less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  problem  for  pro- 
moters is  to  reconcile  these  difficulties  with  the  advantages 
that  result  from  the  extension  of  the  time,  and  on  the  solution 
of  the  problem  rests  the  prospects  of  success  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  is  to  give  the  exhibitor  a due 
share  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  enlarged  period  of  the 
exhibition.  Prize-lists  must  be  liberal,  and  there  seems  to  be 
wanted  some  more  certain  way  of  rewarding  merit  than  the 
customary  award  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes.  It  is  hard 
upon  a man  who  takes  a fine  collection  of  plants  a distance  of 
many  miles,  who  leaves  his  plants  to  do  well  or  ill  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  who  is  compelled  to  make  two  long  journeys,  or 
else  sacrifice  several  days  on  the  spot  looking  after  his  plants, 
and  who  loses  the  third  place  by  just  a point  or  two,  and 
obtains  nothing  at  all  to  compensate  him.  But  in  some  cases, 
as  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Kensington,  the  winners  get  so 
little,  that  it  is  a matter  of  constant  surprise  to  those  who  are 
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familiar  with  tlio  costlinoss  of  exhibiting,  that  at  those  placos 
flower  shows  aro  possible  at  all.  It  is  true  that  trade  exhibi- 
tors think  loss  of  winnings  than  of  publicity,  and  every  honour 
gained  is  for  thorn  an  advertisement.  But  tho  private  cul- 
tivator looks  at  tho  matter  from  another  point  of  view  : to  him 
honour  is  tho  more  acceptable  if  accompanied  with  a substantial 
reward,  and  a larger  scale  of  prizes  than  that  which  prevails 
is  essential  to  tho  success  of  long-continued  exhibitions.  Then 
as  to  tho  plants  : cultivators  of  orchids  and  other  delicate 
habited  stovo  plants  must  bo  assurod  of  a better  protec- 
tion for  their  pets  than  canvas.  It  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common thing  to  see  valuable  plants  almost  blown  away 
before  the  termination  of  an  exhibition,  and  such  an  event 
is  surely  to  be  deplored.  Owners  of  valuable  plants  are 
not  likely  to  expose  them  frequently  to  the  risk  of  in- 
fury, and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  promoters  of  exhibi- 
j tions  to  remove  every  possiblo  objection  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  subjects,  or  great  flower  shows  must 
become  great  gatherings  of  things  belonging  to  the  category 
of  commonplaces.  Tho  International  Exhibition  of  1866 
afforded  a fine  example  in  this  respect,  in  the  heated  “ an- 
wherein  the  orchids  were  staged.  Such  a building 


nexe, 


cannot  be  provided  on  every  occasion  of  a three  or  four  days’ 
meeting,  but  something  approximating  thereto  is  needful,  if 
i only  a better  sort  of  tent  than  such  as  is  commonly  used. 
These  are  matters  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  success 
in  the  management  of  great  exhibitions,  and  they  must  have 
practical  consideration,  or  great  exhibitions  must  come  to  an 
end. 


Hullett’s  Chinese  Grass,  which  was  to  supply  us  with  a fabulous 
abundance  of  bread  of  far  better  quality  than  wheaten  bread,  and  afford  a 
valuable  fodder  for  cattle,  and  materials  for  wine  and  sugar  from  the  juices 
of  its  stems,  has  proved  exactly  the  sort  of  mare’s  nest  we  predicted  it  would, 


when  the  nine  thousand  correspondents  of  Mr.  Hullett  were  beseeching  him 
for  seeds.  Subjoined  is  a figure  of  a tuft  selected  from  several  which  have 
been  grown  at  Stoke  Newington.  The  tuft  figured  is  one  of  the  commonest 
varieties  of  Sorghum,  the  one  that  was  ushered  into  public  notice  a few 
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years  ago,  as  S.  saccharalum,  as  a valuable  fodder  plant,  but  which  has  never 
acquired  a fixed  place  in  the  round  of  farming  operations.  Other  samples 
have  resolved  themselves  into  the  well-known  Andropogon  sorghum,  and 
several  other  samples  never  vegetated  at  all ; so  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
they  were — most  likely  the  seeds  were  dead.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  one 
within  the  boundaries  of  Britain  has  harvested  a handful  of  ripe  corn  from 
any  of  the  seeds  that  were  given  or  sold  in  the  past  spring.  Mr.  llullett  no 
doubt  meant  well,  while  he  knew  little.  That  is  a land  view  to  take  of  his 
part  in  the  business,  and  we  make  him  a present  of  tho  kindness.  But  for 
those  members  of  the  trade  who  profess  to  be  the  heads  of  “ respectable  ” 
houses  we  entertain  a quite  different  feeling.  We  doubt  if  they  meant  well ; 
and  if  they  knew  little,  they  were  bound  to  learn  before  puffing  a thing  of 
this  sort.  The  probability  is  that  they  knew  much — perhaps  too  much. 

The  Gardens  of  Shakespeare. — Mr.  T.  0.  Ilalliwell  writes  to  the  Times 
as  follows  : “ Four  years  ago,  the  gardens  of  Shakespeare  being  in  danger, 
and  no  person  of  influence  coming  forward,  I ventured  to  solicit  your  aid  in 
saving  them  from  the  hands  of  the  builders.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
great  prominence  given  to  the  subject  in  The  Times  that  a large  sum  was 
subscribed,  and  the  site  of  New  Place,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  gardens 
originally  attached  to  it,  purchased  for  £3,400.  Since  then  the  very  inte- 
resting remains  of  the  poet’s  residence  have  been  discovered  and  exposed  to 
view.  A small  but  important  portion  of  the  gardens,  which  will  cost  at  the  lowest 
estimate  £800,  still  remains  to  be  secured  ; in  addition  to  which  a considerable 
sum  is  required  for  putting  them  into  order,  and  for  a large  extent  of  outside 
fence.  At  least  £1,200  is  necessary  for  these  objects.  I am  not  in  a position 
to  give  much  more  than  my  time,  but  I will  gladly  advance  a quarter  of  the 
sum,  £300,  on  the  chance  of  being  repaid  in  the  future,  if  the  remaining 
£900  be  subscribed  ; or  I will  give  £100  if  eleven  others  will  do  the  same. 
If  it  be  added  that  nothing  is  allowed  for  salaries,  personal  expenses,  &c., 
it  is  merely  to  justify  the  liberality  of  the  public  and  your  kind  sanction. 
In  fact,  the  only  extraneous  expenditure  will  be  upon  a promised  memorial 
in  the  ground  recording  the  names  of  all  donors  of  £100  and  upwards.” 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt’s  Visit  to  England. — Mr.  William  Bull,  of  the 
Establishment  for  New  and  Bare  Plants,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes  to  us  as 
follows  : “It  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  be  worth  recording,  as  an  instance  of  the 
effect  on  foreign  potentates  of  horticulture  as  carried  out  in  England,  that 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  when  recently  here,  was  so  struck  with  it,  and  the 
plants  and  flowers  he  saw,  that  I have  received  a commission  to  send  him  out 
a thoroughly  proficient  flower  gardener  ; one  capable  of  carrying  out  horti- 
culture in  a similar  manner  to  the  style  adopted  in  this  country.  As  is 
generally  known,  the  Viceroy  already  has  an  English  gardener ; but  the  one 
I am  sending  out  goes  exclusively  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  a new  and 
entirely  separate  appointment,  brought  about  by  the  Viceroy’s  last  visit  to 
this  country.” 

Monster  Pears. — There  were  exhibited  in  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Le  Cornu, 
seedsmen,  St.  Helier's,  Jersey,  last  week,  four  pears  which  for  size  and 
splendour  excelled  everything  of  the  kind  hitherto  known  in  Jersey,  re- 
nowned as  that  island  is  for  the  quality  of  its  pears.  These  four  specimens 
weighed  respectively  19$,  21|,  24f,  and  30J  oz.,  making  the  almost  incre- 
dible total  weight  of  96  j oz. ! The  three  first-mentioned,  weighing  65  j oz., 
had  grown  on  a single  eye.  They  are  of  the  far-famed  species  known  as 
Chaumontelle,  which  is  peculiar  to  Jersey,  and  were  grown  in  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Horman,  her  Majesty’s  Solicitor-General  for  the  Island  of 
Jersey. 

Cowper’s  Summer-house  at  Olney. — A movement  has  been  set  on  foot 
for  the  restoration  of  Cowper’s  summer-house  at  Olney,  and  from  the  way  in 
which  the  proposal  has  been  met  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  matter  in 
all  its  bearings,  the  proposal  appears  to  savour  of  both  Vandalism  and  jobbery. 
Mr.  Collingridge,  of  the  City  Press,  writes  to  a daily  paper  as  follows  : — 
“ Correspondents  have  over-estimated  the  value  of  the  names  pencilled  on 
the  walls  of  the  summer-house  at  Olney.  Some  of  them  are,  it  is  true, 

‘ familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words,’  but  I am  very  doubtful  if  all 
these  are  genuine,  while  the  majority  are  unknown  to  fame,  and  many  are 
undoubtedly  of  the  class  referred  to  by  Cowper,  when  speaking  of  the  alcove. 
He  says : — 

Not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impress’d 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure  rude  name, 

In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  autographs  that  are  worth  preserving,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  to  restore  the  summer-house,  which  is  only  a la&-and-plaster 
erection,  in  the  way  that  has  been  suggested,  would  very  effectually  get  rid 
of  all  these  signatures  at  a stroke.  Nor  is  this  renovation  really  needed.  The 
late  Mr.  Anthony  Morris,  who  held  that  part  of  the  garden  containing  the 
summer-house  (which  was  divided  many  years  since  from  the  dwelling- 
house,  in  which,  in  all  probability,  most  of  Cowper's  productions  were 
penned),  took  a just  pride  in  keeping  it  in  good  order;  and  having  been 
to  Olney  during  the  past  month,  I can  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  is  far  from 
being  in  the  ruinous  condition  that  might  be  imagined  from  tho  statements 
made  respecting  it.  If,  however,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  raise  a memorial 
to  Cowper — and  I as  an  ‘ Olney  boy  ’ certainly  think  so — why  should  not 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  some  time  since  be  adopted,  and  a memorial  hall 
be  erected  ? Places  that  are  identified  in  any  way  with  celebrated  men 
generally  have  something  to  show  for  the  fact;  and  why  should  the  town 
where  ‘ Newton  preached  and  Cowper  sang’  bo  worso  off  in  this  respect  than 
others  similarly  situated  ? Tho  inhabitants  of  Olney  are  not  deficient  in 
public  spirit;  and  as  tho  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  is  lord  of  tho  manor,  has 
made  a good  start  by  offering  £100,  I venture  to  hope  that  ere  long  some- 
thing tangible  will  he  accomplished.  Tho  vicar  and  tho  ministers  of  tho 
Independent  and  Baptist  chapels  would,  I feel  sure,  bo  found  quite  ready  to 
co-operate,  and  I would  suggest  that  any  ono  wishing  to  aid  in  tho  work 
would  do  well  to  communicate  with  those  gentlemen.  Mr.  Osborn,  the 
present  occupier  of  the  garden  in  which  tho  summer-house  stands,  and  Mr. 
John  Sleath,  the  occupier  of  1 Cowper’s  house,’  are  at  ull  times  most  obliging 
in  their  attention  to  visitors  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  those  classic 
spots.” 

The  Thompson  Testimonial  progresses  in  a moro  promising  mannor 
than  heretofore.  Many  head-gardeners  have  acted  on  tho  suggestion  wo 
made  on  the  28th  of  September  last,  and  havo  sent  in,  with  their 
own  subscriptions,  gatherings  from  their  foremen,  assistants,  and  tho 
garden  lads  ; so  that  tho  half-crowns  and  shillings  aro  beginning  to 
appear.  There  are  70,000  gardeners  in  Oreut  Britain,  and  if  theso  all  con- 
tributed ono  shilling  each,  tho  total  would  be  £3,600.  Then  how  many 


lady  and  gentleman  amateurs  aro  there  who  owe  Mr.  Thompson  five  to  ten 
pounds  each  for  the  part  he  has  done  to  advance  the  art  of  horticulture  to  its 
present  enjoyable  perfection  ! Here  is  an  undeveloped  million  no  doubt 
— not  wholly  undeveloped  either,  for  many  who  read  this  amongst  per- 
sons of  good  means  will  at  once,  pleased  with  the  reminder,  send  off 
their  one,  two,  or  three  guineas,  and  many  more  will  gladly  contribute  half 
a guinea  each.  An  opportunity  of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  occur  again 
to  the  present  generation,  for  there  is  scarcely  a horticulturist  living  save 
and  except  Mr.  Thompson,  forty  years  superintendent  at  Chiswick,  for 
whom  the  press  could  unite  in  its  appeals  without  coldness  anywhere,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  unseemly  rivalry  or  party  spirit.  Mr.  Thompson’s 
labours  have  secured  for  him  this  universal  testimony  of  esteem  and  this 
common  sympathy.  Surely  the  testimonial  ought  for  the  same  reason  to 
move  briskly  and  swell  rapidly,  and  become  a matter  for  general  congratula- 
tion and  rejoicing. 

An  Astonishing  Tree. — A Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  pear-tree,  in  tho 
garden  of  William  Sharp,  a working  gardener  in  Arundel,  has,  he  informs 
us,  borne  four  crops  this  year.  The  first  crop  was  gathered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  and  the  pears  were  of  the  size  that  fruit  of  this  descrip- 
tion usually  are  ; the  second  was  gathered  on  the  13th  inst.,  being  about 
two-thirds  as  large  as  the  first  ; the  third  and  fourth  crops  are  still  growing, 
and  are  respectively  of  the  size  of  walnuts  and  filberts.  There  was  rather 
more  than  a month  between  the  budding  of  each  crop,  and  when  the  first 
was  gathered  the  fourth  was  in  flower.  With  the  view,  if  possible,  of 
accounting  for  this  phenomenon,  he  will  be  pleased  for  any  one  to  examine 
the  tree. — West  Sussex  Gazette. 

Messrs.  Claudet  and  Houghton,  of  89,  High  Ilolbom,  London,  have  en- 
gaged to  cater  in  extenso  for  cultivators  and  exhibitors  of  plants  and  flowers 
who  require  elegant  receptacles  in  glass  or  porcelain.  They  have  given  a 
new  character  to  “ Tye's  hyacinth  glasses,”  by  adopting  a series  of  original 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  embellishments,  and  they  have  prepared  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  patterns  of  epergnes,  bouquet-holders,  Marchian  vases, 
&c.  In  fern-cases  and  aquaria  they  appear  to  be  as  busy  as  in  smaller  and 
more  fanciful  articles.  Therefore,  we  can  with  pleasure  refer  to  them  any 
of  our  friends  who  may  be  in  want  or  difficulty  in  respect  of  such  things. 

Extensive  Knowledge. — In  a letter  which  appears  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  George  G’ruikshank  declares  the  mineral  waters  of 
Buxton  and  Harrogate  “of  far  more  power  and  benefit  than  any  others  in 
the  universe.” 

Avicide  in  a new  shape  is  practised  by  Frenchmen  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  They  spread  nets  for  the  swallows  when  they  are  on 
the  way  southward  in  their  migration,  and  catch  thousands  of  them 
when  they  come  down  to  rest  before  taking  the  long  passage  of  the  sea.  They 
catch  them  to  cook  them  and  eat  them  as  choice  delicacies  ! If  Peris  were 
to  wing  their  way  near  the  omniverous  Gaul,  he  would  look  for  his  pea- 
shooter, in  hope  of  w inging  a seraph  and  eating  it  on  toast.  But  let  us 
have  patience  ; Frenchmen  will  take  to  eating  rats,  mice,  moles,  and  centi- 
pedes ere  long,  and  the  passion  for  universal  appropriation  of  everything 
digestible  may  prove  in  the  end  as  useful  as  for  the  present,  and  especially 
in  the  eating  of  robins  and  swallows,  it  is  abhorrent  to  right  feeling  and 
injurious  to  mankind.  Swallows,  in  common  with  other  small  birds,  have 
been  scarce  of  late  years ; if  the  French  follow  their  new  and  childish  pur- 
suit, perhaps  we  may  lose  the  swallows  altogether. 


WALL  FRUIT,  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  IT. 

By  J.  R.  Scott,  Esq. 

The  extreme  variableness  of  our  climate,  as  exemplified  in  the  summer 
season  of  the  past  year  (1866),*  has  brought  prominently  to  the  attention  of 
pomologists  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  effects  of  the  constant  change 
to  which  the  British  climate  is  exposed,  and  its  prejudicial  influence  in  the 
growth  and  maturation  of  fruits  the  denizens  of  warmer  latitudes  than  our 
own. 

The  full  effects  of  a warm  climate,  mainly  the  result  of  absence  from  ex- 
cessive moisture,  have  during  the  three  preceding  years,  1863-4-5,  been  fully 
exemplified  by  the  promotion  during  those  seasons  of  that  which  is  very 
rare  in  this  country — viz.,  of  three  successive  abundant  fruit  crops,  and  crops 
in  which  fruit  has  attained  a greater  degree  of  perfection  and  flavour  than  is 
consistent  with  the  usual  climacteric  conditions  of  Great  Britain. 

During  the  seasons  above  referred  to,  when  the  rainfall,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  was  considerably  below  the  average,  the  maturation  of  the 
peach  and  apricot,  and  the  ripening  to  perfection  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
pears,  were  attained  without  difficulty’  in  England  south  of  the  Trent ; and  this 
simply  from  the  fact  that  the  summer  and  winter  seasons  were,  from  the 
absence  of  excessive  moisture,  warmer  in  the  mean  by  four  or  five  degrees 
than  tho  geographical  position  of  tho  country  would  lead  us  to  expect,  by 
reference  to  the  statistics  of  former  years. 

As  all  things  in  nature  find  their  balance,  thus  hot  seasons  are  counter- 
balanced by  cold  ones ; seasons  of  excessive  drought  by  those  of  extremo 
moisture.  The  moisturo  by  evaporation  producing  cold,  and  the  absence  of 
moisture  and  evaporation  inducing  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  thoso 
in  their  turn  producing  a clearness  of  sky’  and  preponderance  of  sun,  with  its 
beneficial  effects  of  light  and  heat  on  all  living  things. 

In  these  reflections  there  is  nothing  new  ; a few  words  may,  however,  bo 
said  as  to  the  results  produced  by  the  variability  of  tho  climate  of  England, 
and  tho  manner  in  which  its  moro  projudicnl  ofi'oet  on  tho  cultivation  of 
fruits  of  a warmer  and  moro  congenial  clime  may  be  ameliorated  or  prevented 
altogether. 

Amongst  the  fruits  indigenous  to  this  country  are  tho  apple,  pear,  plum, 
cherry.  Tho  wild  varieties  of  these  mayT  bo  found  in  every  part  of  England, 
and  the  climate  has  littlo  effect  upon  them,  the  cultivated  kinds,  however — 
tho  denizens  of  our  gardens,  descendants  for  the  most  part  of  varieties  im- 
ported by  tho  monks  and  carefully  nursed  in  monasteries  and  tho  gardens  of 
the  wealthy  in  bygono  times — aro  constitutionally  moro  delicate,  and  ro- 
quiro  a warmer  and  drier  climate  than  England  usually  possesses,  to  bring 
them  altogether  to  perfection  without  artificial  appliances  beyond  tho  reach 
of  tho  million  ; tho  effect  of  this,  as  shown  in  tho  deterioration  through  tho 
unsuitability  of  climate,  is  particularly  noticeable  in  tho  ltibston  pippin  and 
tho  old  Golden  pippin,  which,  with  all  the  stimulus  of  increased  knowledge  in 


• This  paper  was  written  in  tho  spring  of  1K67,  and  was  Intended  ohlofly  to  explain 
the  usuH  and  advantages  of  “ Scott's  Glass  Walls,”  whioh  havo  boon  brought  under 
publlo  notlos  by  the  St.  Pranoai  Iron  Work  Company.  The  author's  well-known 
ability  and  oxporionoo  in  fruit-oulturo  afford  sullhnont  rouson,  wo  think,  for  tho  in- 
sertion of  tho  essay  in  tho  pages  of  tho  Magazine. — Ui>. 
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cultivation  combined  with  modern  improvements  in  drainage,  aro  far  abort 
both  in  size  and  flavour  of  those  apples  of  our  younger  days.  As  the  fruitH 
named,  together  with  the  bergamots  and  tho  jargonelles  amongst  pears,  aro 
exhibiting  yearly  in  their  decadence  tho  effect  of  climate  upon  them  (after 
an  existence  in  our  gardens  approaching  to  a century),  so  in  their  turn  will 
each  successive  generation  of  the  best  varieties  of  our  fruits  now  in  cultiva- 
tion deteriorate  year  by  year,  unless  that  deterioration  be  averted  by  artificial 
or  other  means  ; tho  sumo  principle,  viz.,  tho  oiled  of  our  climate  on  tho  cul- 
tivation of  oxotie  fruits,  is  being  felt,  and  will  oventually  prevail,  as  in  tho  enso 
of  tho  potato,  which,  ulthough  acclimatized  to  a certain  extent,  would  soon 
die  out  in  this  country  if  not  preserved  by  superior  cultivation. 

Tho  poach  and  its  first  cousins,  tho  nectarine  and  tho  apricot,  aro  foreign 
to  this  country;  and  although  it  is  difficult  with  certainty  to  stnto  from 
whence  tho  poach  was  originally  importod,— somo  maintaining  that  it  is  a 
Persian  fruit,  others  that  it  is  simply  a cultivated  form  of  tho  Jordan  almond, 
to  which  botamcally  it  is  doubtlessly  allied — yet,  at  all  events,  wo  are  justi- 
fied in  saying  that,  savo  in  tho  most  exceptional  of  seasons,  and  under  con- 
ditions quito  as  exceptional,  it  is  only  onco  in  every  ton  or  twelve  years  that  wo 
can  fairly  soo  in  this  country,  in  the  open  air,  that  most  delicious  of  fruits  in 
a state  bordering  on  perfection. 

As  tlieso  fruits  attnin  a perfection  only  in  countries  the  mean  temperature 
of  which  is  five  or  six  degrees  warmer  than  the  south  of  England — say  in 
the  south  of  France,  on  tho  northern  shoros  of  tho  Mediterranean,  and  in 
New  \ork,  where,  in  addition  to  tho  air  being  warmer,  a less  dogreo  of 
moisture  prevails,  and  it  may  bo  borno  in  mind  that  every  geographical 
degree  southwards  represents  one  degreo  of  heat — so  only  can  these  fruits  be 
brought  to  the  same  degree  of  excellency  hero,  and  maintained  without 
deterioration  in  a prolific  and  healthy  state,  by  assimilating  the  climate  of 
this  country  to  that  in  which  they  are  found  to  flourish  by  artificial  if  not  by 
natural  means. 

The  writer  has  given  this  subject  great  attention,  and  has  endeavoured  by 
means  of  drainage  and  by  tho  best  of  cultivation  and  attention  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  climate  altogether,  but  has  hitherto  failed  in  producing  more 
than  n partial  effect,  altogether  incommensurate  with  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  attain  it ; and  it  was  not  until  he  determined  to  cover  in  an  old  garden 
wall  of  250  feet  in  length  (against  which  grew  sixteen  peach  and  nectarine 
trees)  with  glass,  secured  in  iron  rafters  so  constructed  that  they  could  be 
removable  at  pleasure,  that  be  was  conscious  in  one  season  of  the  immense 
superiority  of  this  plan  over  his  neighbours’,  from  securing  a crop  of  magni- 
ficent fruit,  nearly  1,200  in  number,  and  which,  if  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  assist  with  a single  flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe,  and  by  its 
means  to  ripen  the  fruit  some  twelve  or  fourteen  days  earlier  than  he  did, 
he  might  havo  anticipated  the  arrival  in  the  London  market  of  the  fruit 
from  the  south  of  France,  and  thus  have  paid  in  one  season  the  cost  of 
covering  his  wall  with  glass. 

In  no  structure  of  glass,  whether  the  trees  are  in  pots  or  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  is  the  flavour  of  the  peach,  or  its  size,  at  all  comparable  with 
those  trained  to  a wall  and  covered  with  glass.  The  result  is  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  latent  heat  that  radiates  night  and  day  from  a brick  wall,  and  to 
the  protection  and  support  afforded,  for  which  the  peach  and  its  kindred  allies, 
the  apricot,  the  nectarine,  and  greengage,  have  an  especial  liking. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  AS  AN  EXHIBITION  AND 
DECORATIVE  PLANT. 

A flower  garden  is,  of  all  the  luxuries  that  mankind  enjoy,  the  most 
pure  and  elevating,  for  it  presents  us  with  each  varying  season  a constant 
change  of  forms  and  colours,  aye,  and  of  sights  and  sounds.  The  first  buds 
and  opening  flowers  of  spring  have  a fascinating  charm,  and,  ere  the  summer 
months  have  advanced  upon  us,  all  nature  is  clothed  with  a robe  of  gaiety  ; 
but  with  the  return  of  autumn,  how  enriching  are  the  many-coloured  hues  of 
the  now  changing  foliage  of  the  trees ! their  soft  but  mellow  tints  afford  a feast 
to  the  beholder.  As  for  the  winter,  it  is  not  quite  devoid  of  its  floral  attractions, 
for  wherever  there  is  a glass  structure  erected,  there  is,  even  in  the  most 
dreary  months  of  the  year,  some  variety  of  plants  in  bloom.  With  these 
remarks  we  introduce  a few  notes  respecting  the  history  of  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibitions,  and  the  mode  practised  at  the  present  period,  with  the  object  of 
attaining  large  and  superb  blooms  both  for  exhibition  and  home  decoration. 

The  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society  claims,  I believe,  to  be  the 
parent  of  the  many  societies  that  have  been  originated  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  I think  they  may  be  truly  proud  of  their  offspring  ; for  they  have 
provoked  such  a laudable  spirit  of  emulation  wherever  they  have  been  estab- 
lished, as  to  gain  for  the  Chrysanthemum  a higher  state  of  cultivation,  and 
that  too  in  gardens  where  they  do  not  grow  for  exhibition.  But  to  say 
that  attention  was  not  given  to  the  production  of  large  single  blooms  of  this 
favourite  autumn  flower  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Stoke  Newington 
Sociely,  would  he  to  detract  from  the  merits  due  to  other  growers  ; for  I can 
remember  Mr.  Widnall,  a nurseryman  then  at  Cambridge,  exhibiting  at  one 
of  those  then  popular  autumn  meetings  of  the  South  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  a box  consisting  of  single  blooms  of  the  then  many  leading 
varietiis  in  culiivat  on,  and  I am  satisfied  the  same  would  not  now  disgrace 
an  exhibition  table.  On  that  occasion  various  were  the  conjectures  among 
the  gardeners  present  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  fine  blooms  were 
obtained.  Some  attributed  them  to  the  soil,  others  to  the  atmosphere,  and  so  on. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  but  Mr.  Widnall,  who  at  that  period  was  a very 
extensive  grower  of  dahlias,  both  for  sale  and  exhibition,  had  adopted  the  same 
system  as  that  pursued  for  procuring  large  blooms  of  the  dahlia,  viz.,  that  of 
thinning  the  buds  and  liberal  feeding.  However,  as  I was  present  at  the 
first  and  second  exhibition  of  the  Stoke  Newington  Exhibition,  I can  say 
that,  at  that  stage  of  the  society’s  existence,  they  had  not  equalled  Mr. 
Widnall’s  flowers,  though  they  very  soon  afterwards  made  such  marvellous 
strides  in  their  cultivation  as  led  to  the  production  of  those  monstrous 
blooms,  which  were  the  wonder  of  crowds  of  gardeners,  and  others  interested 
in  horticulture,  who  were  attracted  to  their  annual  exhibition,  from  various 
distant  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  the  country.  The  result  of  these  annual 
visits  was  that  numbers  of  them  returned  not  only  pleased,  but  instructed. 
This  then  led  to  their  originating  s-  cieties  in  their  own  localities  ; thus  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  parent  society  from  a distance  gradually  decreased 
with  each  returning  exhibition.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  detractions 
from  the  interest  now  felt  in  the  Stoke  Newington  Society.  I believe  I am  not 
exaggerating  when  I say  that  no  other  society  that  has  hitherto  been  formed 
has  ever  brought  together  such  a number  of  competitors  at  one  time  as  they 
have,  especially  in  the  classes  devoted  to  cut  blooms.  It  might  be  perhaps 
considered  invidious  on  my  part  to  enumerate  some  from  the  long  list  of 
names  of  those  who  have  been  foremost  in  this  field  of  honourable  rivalry, 


but  I cannot  avoid  repeating  thoso  of  Messrs.  Tant,  James,  Crockford,  Merry, 
Shiolds,  Taylor,  Scruby,  Holmes,  and  Argent;  these  with  others  were 
instrumental  in  promoting  its  prosperity,  and  though  tho  most  of  them  are  no 
longer  active  members,  I anticipate  there  will  bo  nothing  laikingto  make  its 
twenty-first  anniversary,  next  month,  ns  interesting  as  any  of  its  pn  ceding 
exhibitions.  But  for  thoso  who  aro  noxious  to  seo  the  Chrysanthemum 
previous  to  its  being  placed  on  tho  exhibition  table,  it  would  be  neither  timo 
nor  money  misspent  for  them  to  visit  tho  collection  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  nursery- 
man, of  Stoke  Newington.  Thero  is  perhaps  no  other  grower  for  sale  who 
has  devoted  so  much  space  and  timo  to  producing  superior  growth  and 
flowers.  Others  may  exceed  him  in  numbers  of  varieties,  but  not  in  quality 
of  bloom  and  sizo  of  plants.  A few  hours  spent  in  viewing  this  collection 
would,  to  an  aculo  observer  desirous  of  excelling  in  their  cultivation,  bo  a 
profitable  lesson,  far  exceeding  in  value  a season  of  individual  experience. 
Mr.  Forsyth  is  not  actuated  by  a selfish  spirit,  for  ho  is  very  coramunicativo 
in  reply  to  all  inquiries  respecting  their  treatment,  of  which  his  catalogue 
presents  a striking  cxamplo,  for,  in  addition  to  tho  usual  details  of  a list,  it 
contains  a conciso  treatise  on  their  general  culture. 

To  thoso  who  as  yet  aro  but  novices  in  the  art  of  preparing  and  obtaining 
large  blooms  and  plants  for  the  exhibition  table,  let  mo  offer  a few  hints, 
which,  by  tho  way,  aro  not  intended  for  those  who  are  at  the  top  of  tho  tree 
in  all  that  belongs  to  their  cultivation.  If  I err,  then,  in  my  advice,  let  mo 
ask  such  persons,  through  these  pages,  to  correct  me.  The  Chrysanthemum 
is  a very  accommodating  plant,  because  it  is  “everybody’s  flower,”  whoever 
chooses  to  grow  it,  whether  he  possess  glass  structures  or  not.  Of  this  wc 
have  ample  evidence,  for  in  a murky  atmosphere  they  thrive  under  careful 
attention  ; for  example,  Messrs.  Broome  and  Dale's  collections  at  the  Temple 
Gardens,  the  very  centre  of  the  smokiest  city  in  the  world.  But  of  course 
the  blooms  of  the  large  varieties  need  protection  from  wet  and  severe  weather 
— that  is,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  them.  Mr.  Broome’s  plants — that  is, 
those  that  are  not  bedded  out  in  the  open  spots  of  the  ground — are  screened 
from  the  weather  when  in  bloom  by  a wide  canvas  tent,  extending  a great 
length  ; and  certainly  the  sight  is  a flower  show  in  itself.  But  any  p.  rson 
who  has  the  advantage  of  a wall  or  fence  can  afford  them  this  kind  of  pro- 
tection as  their  flowering  season  advances ; but  I should  not  think  of  using 
it,  only  when  the  weather  required.  In  the  earlier  years  of  competition, 
many  of  the  best  flowers  cultivated  for  the  purpose  were  grown  against 
walls  and  fences,  and  received  no  other  protection  in  frosty  weather  than  a 
garden  mat.  Of  course,  the  contrivance  was  such  that  it  did  not  injure  the 
flowers.  Some  also  would  adopt  another  mode — that  of  fixing  a small  plat- 
form, of  a few  inches  in  width  and  length,  to  the  wall,  allowing  an  aperture 
for  the  stalk  of  the  flower  to  pass  through.  This  then  would  admit  of  a 
propagating  or  any  similar  glass  being  used  for  protecting  and  assisting  in 
the  development  of  the  bloom.  But  for  all  ordinary  purposes  a temporary 
coping  of  boards  would  afford  the  means  of  carrying  off  any  excess  of  rain. 
The  greatest  enemy  the  flower  has  to  contend  with  as  it  gradually  develops 
its  innumerable  petals  is  damp.  I have  seen  a stand  of  remarkably  fine 
flowers  thrown  entirely  into  the  rear  of  the  awards,  and  that  alone  by  the 
beauty  of  the  under  petals  being  destroyed  through  damp.  If  grown  in 
pots  in  the  houses,  fire-heat  is  occasionally  used  during  wet  and  cloudy 
weather,  so  as  to  balance  the  temperature.  To  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  practice  which  is  adopted  for  producing  those  great  and  perfect 
blooms  that  take  the  lead  at  exhibitions,  let  me  inform  them  that  some  of 
the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  produce  more  than  three  or  four  blooms, 
although  their  roots  may  have  filled  an  eleven-inch  pot,  and  their  height 
in  many  instances  may  be  betwixt  five  and  six  feet,  and  sometimes  they  will 
exceed  that.  Many  persons  do  not  grow  more  than  one  plant  in  a pot,  re- 
moving all  laterals  as  they  appear,  hut  never  stopping  the  main  stem. 
Where  the  object  sought  is  flowers  of  extraordinary  quality,  then  all  flower- 
buds  are  pinched  off  the  shoots  as  they  appear,  save  the  centre  bud,  and  this, 
if  perfect,  is  preferred  beyond  all  the  others.  The  number  left  generally  is 
in  accordance  with  the  strength  of  the  plant.  As  the  buds  expand,  they 
require  to  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  that  no  earwigs  are  secreted ; for 
this  insect  will  in  a night  commit  such  destruction  as  no  after-treatment  can 
restore. 

The  habits  or  constitutions  of  the  several  varieties  are  well  understood  and 
discussed  among  the  regular  chrysanthemum  growers  for  competition  ; in  fact, 
their  opinions  are  canvassed  among  each  other  as  much  as  the  qualities  of  a 
race-horse  are  elsewhere.  Let  the  young  beginner  understand  also  that  the 
petals  are  not  so  naturally  arranged  in  their  growth  as  they  are  produced  on 
the  competition  stand ; for  they  have  previously  to  undergo  the  process  of 
what  is  termed  “ dressing.”  As  some  persons  are  very  clever  at  this  work, 
they  can  remove  damaged  petals  so  as  not  to  be  detected,  as  sometimes  to 
restore  a damaged  or  deformed  flower,  when  it  possesses  the  other  requisite 
qualities. 

Passing  from  this  to  the  specimen  plants  for  exhibition,  we  have  a word  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  practice  adopted  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  plants 
which  shall  be  admired  for  their  magnitude  and  abundance  of  flowers.  The 
rules  of  most  of  the  societies  say  that  the  plants  so  grown  shall  be  cultivated 
on  single  stems,  or,  in  other  words,  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  plant 
in  a pot.  Many  of  the  varieties  are  of  slow  growth,  yet  they  are  very  de- 
sirable, and  make  a grand  display,  combined  with  quality  of  flower  and 
unique  habit,  when  large  specimens  can  be  realized,  — a glorious  example  of 
which  was  Little  Harry , as  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  George,  at  the  Stoke  New- 
ington Exhibition  last  year.  A common  observer  on  that  occasion  would 
suppose  that  the  plant  was  but  of  one  year’s  growth  ; for  the  general  trea- 
tises on  their  cultivation  that  have  hitherto  appeared  do  not,  as  a rule,  con- 
tradict the  supposition.  But  let  me  inform  my  readers  to  the  contraiy  ; for 
many  of  those  that  are  choice  varieties  and  of  slow  growth  are  at  least  the 
stools  of  the  previous  year’s  plants,  or  perhaps  older,  unless  exhausted  by 
age.  They  are,  after  they  havo  done  flowering  and  rested  for  a short  period, 
cut  down  and  reported  into  small  pots ; in  fact,  treated  exactly  as  you  would 
a specimen  pelargonium. 

My  object  in  this  brief  outline  has  been,  as  the  chrysanthemum  season 
is  advancing  upon  us,  to  afford  the  beginner  such  hints  as  will  aid  in  maturing 
his  inquiries ; at  the  same  time,  let  those  who  consider  themselves  and  friends 
the  most  com;  etent  to  im;  art  the  required  information  remember  that  others 
who  are  not  exhibitors  do  not  view  plants  with  their  eyes  shut  and  ears 
closed.  John  F.  McElkoy. 


Having  a Call. — “ Sir,  you  have  been  to  college,  I suppose  ?”  said  an 
inspired  cobbler  to  a clergyman. — “ Yes  sir,”  was  the  reply. — “ I am  thank- 
ful,” rejoined  the  former,  “ that  the  Lord  has  opened  my  mouth  to  preach 
without  any  lamin.” — “A  similar  event,”  replied  the  latter,  “ occurred  in 
Baalam’s  time  ; but  such  things  are  of  rare  occurrence  at  the  present  day.” 
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CONSTRUCTING-  A VINERY.— No.  III. 

MAKING  TIIE  BORDER. 


Having  rocommondod  that  thoro  should  be  a concreted 
bottom  tor  all  vino  borders,  it  will  perhaps  be  some  assistance 
to  thoso  who  are  not  experienced  in  the  work  to  give  the 
details  of  making  tho  concrete.  In  tho  first  place,  it  should  be 
understood  that  fresh  limo  and  some  other  hard  substance, 
such  as  coarse  gravel,  sea-beach,  or  small  broken  stones,  are 
the  only  substances  required.  Gravel  or  sea-beach  is  preferable 
to  stones,  and  when  either  of  theso  is  used,  two  barrow-loads 
of  limo  to  three  of  the  other  will  suffice,  and  make  an  excellent 
hard  bottom ; but  when  stones  are  used,  owing  to  their  coarse- 
ness, they  require  the  samo  quantity  of  lime  to  obtain  a close 
and  solid  bottom  as  of  stone.  The  lime  should  be  had  in  quite 
fresh,  and  laid  in  a heap  to  slake  about  four  hours  before  it  is 
used.  The  lime,  and  whatever  kind  of  stone  is  used,  must  be 
well  mixed,  and  water  applied  freely  as  the  work  of  mixing 
goes  on,  until  the  whole  acquires  the  consistency  of  mortar. 
It  is  then  in  a fit  state  to  be  laid  down,  which  must  be  done 
immediately.  Where  a fine  material  is  used  with  the  lime,  a 
thicknoss  of  three  inches  will  be  sufficient,  but  with  a coarser 
stone  five  inches  is  not  too  much.  From  ten  to  twelve  barrow- 
fuls is  enough  to  mix  up  at  one  time,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
laid  down,  give  the  surface  a gentle  sprinkle  of  water,  and 
then  beat  firm  with  the  back  of  a spade,  and  avoid  all  treading 
upon  it  until  it  is  well  set,  and  when  no  impression  of  foot- 
marks is  left  behind.  If  the  weather  is  fine  with  a drying 
wind,  it  will  get  sufficiently  firm  in  about  four  clear  days  ; but 
with  dull  damp  weather  it  will  sometimes  take  a week,  or 
more.  Having  shown,  in  the  sections  of  houses  before  given, 
the  position  of  the  concrete,  as  well  as  the  drain  and  drainage, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  add  under  this  heading,  that 
eight  inches  of  rough  stones  or  brick-heads,  with  just  a 
sprinkle  of  finer  material  on  the  top  of  them,  will  form  an 
excellent  drainage  for  the  roots,  when  placed  on  the  concrete. 

Soil  for  the  Vine  Border. — An  open  porous  soil,  in  which  the 
roots  can  work  freely,  and  air  and  water  find  no  impediment 
to  their  beneficial  action,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  the  vine. 
A free  unctuous  loam,  containing  a good  quantity  of  fibrous 
matter  that  has  been  previously  laid  by  in  a heap  for  at  least 
three  or  four  months,  should  form  the  principal  staple  of  the 
border ; to  this  ought  to  be  added  old  mortar  and  broken  bricks 
in  the  proportion  of  one  cart-load  to  two  of  loam,  then  should 
follow  a liberal  quantity  of  broken  bones,  the  whole  being 
well  incorporated  before  being  taken  to  the  border.  No 
animal  manure  will  be  required.  For  my  own  part,  I object  to 
the  use  of  dung  in  vine  borders,  when  the  above  ingredients 
are  obtainable,  because  I am  satisfied  that  it  promotes 
a too  vigorous  growth,  and  it  is  always  preferable  to  have  a 
short-jointed,  well  matured  cane  rather  than  a sappy  succu- 
lent one,  as  the  former  will  prove  far  more  productive  and 
satisfactory  in  the  end.  Granting  that  the  vine  is  a gross 
feeder,  and  needs  an  abundance  of  nourishment,  nevertheless, 
much  depends  for  ultimate  success  upon  the  form  in  which 
the  food  it  requires  is  given.  If  it  be  of  a powerful  forcing 
character,  the  growth  will  be  correspondingly  vigorous,  indeed 
so  vigorous,  perhaps,  that  all  its  energies  will  be  directed  to 
the  production  of  prodigious  leaves  and  branches,  and  no 
fruit.  But  if  it  be  milder,  and  of  a more  lasting  character, 
there  will  be  no  early  excitement,  and  no  falling-off  of  the 
supply  when  the  vines  in  a fruitful  state  are  called  upon  to 
perform  the  part  required  of  them — tho  production  of  fruit. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  make  a border  so  rich  that  the 
vines  will  lie  up  at  the  top  of  tho  roof,  and,  if  you  like,  half-way 
down  again,  in  one  season ; but  borders  so  made  get  exhausted 
before  the  vines  can  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  a fruiting 
condition,  and,  more  than  this,  they  become  in  a few  years  a 
soddened  mass  of  manurial  matter,  from  which  all  tho  nourish- 
ment has  long  been  exhausted,  presenting  a barrier  against 
the  action  of  sun  and  air ; consequently  the  border  ultimately 
gets  water-logged,  and  the  soil  sour  and  ungonial  for  tho 
roots. 

Such  is  not  tho  case  when  a border  is  mado  of  tho  soils 
above  recommended ; it  will  remnin  for  years  in  a free  open 
state,  and  will  retain  for  a long  period  abundance  of  nourish- 
ment for  tho  vines.  There  will  be  no  early  excitement  and 
no  sudden  falling-off  of  food  for  tho  roots. 

Such  aro  my  reasons  for  not  advocating  the  uso  of  manure 
in  making  new  vino  borders,  and  so  satisfied  am  I of  its  im- 
portant bearing  on  tho  ultimate  success  of  the  vinos,  that  in 
two  now  vino  borders  which  I have  just  completed,  altogether 
about  ninety  feet  long,  I have  not  used  any ; but  I have  boon 
careful  for  the  last  four  months  past  to  collect  sovoral  cart- 
loads of  brick  rubble,  besides  many  loads  of  tho  top  surface 
from  a pasturage,  as  well  as  old  mortar  which  bad  lain  in  a 
heap  for  years.  From  these  materials  I am,  so  far  us  human 
foresight  can  penetrate,  confident  of  success ; and  I am  sure  a 


caroful  examination  of  these  borders,  or  others  made  in  the 
samo  manner,  with  the  same  materials,  would  reveal  in  a few 
years’  time  a perfect  network  of  fine,  healthy,  active  roots, 
ramifying  and  extending  thomselves  on  every  side. 

For  several  years  past  I have  been  trying  to  understand 
why  people  will  not  use  more  porous  materials  for  vine 
borders,  and  the  only  conclusion  I can  come  to  is,  that  many 
cultivators  like  to  see  them  in  a close  damp  soil,  in  fact,  in  a 
soil  suitable  rather  for  aquatics  than  vines,  and  they  seem  to 
think  they  are  in  their  right  element.  But  surely  this  is 
simply  for  tho  want  of  observation.  If  people  would  but 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  roots  of  their  vines  more 
often  than  they  do,  they  would  find  in  borders  composed  only 
of  loam  and  dung  that  after  the  first  few  years  the  roots  have 
made  no  progress  except  those  just  under  the  surface.  All 
those  below  this  point  annually  die  back,  that  is  to  say,  they 
make  a fresh  effort  every  year,  and  push  forth  a few  roots  only 
to  be  killed  on  the  approach  of  winter  by  the  action  of  cold 
and  damp,  so  that  from  living  roots  they  soon  become 
nothing  but  a black  mass  of  decaying  matter. 

But  I must  not  be]  hard  upon  those  who  have  made  mis- 
takes in  this  matter,  as  many  who  have  advised  the  reading 
public  have  committed  the  mistake  in  not  giving  more  precise 
information.  To  tell  an  amateur  to  use  loam  for  his  vine 
border,  and  then  to  leave  him  to  make  his  own  choice,  without 
some  specific  rules  to  guide  him,  is  worse  than  having  said 
nothing  at  all.  The  characters  of  many  loamy  soils  differ  so 
much  in  their  adaptability  for  the  purpose,  more  especially 
when  not  used  in  conjunction  with  some  opening  substance, 
that  they  are  positively  injurious  to  the  roots  of  vines. 
Some  loams  of  a tenacious  character  will  get  so  close  and 
firm,  that  the  roots  of  vines  cannot  possibly  thrive ; and  these 
kinds  of  loam,  when  they  have  lain  in  one  position  for  years, 
will  sooner  or  later  get  water-logged,  and  become  impervious 
to  the  action  of  both  sun  and  air.  The  natural  consequences 
attending  this  state  of  things  is  a weak  growth  and  the 
shanking  of  the  fruit ; but  when  uo  better  soil  is  to  be  had, 
the  cultivator  should  add  an  equal  quantity  of  brick  rubble 
and  old  mortar,  and  then  the  above  misfortunes  will  in  great 
part  be  avoided.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a 
kind  of  sandy  loam  that  is  more  open,  and  consequently  less 
binding  in  its  character,  and  eminently  suitable  for  vine 
borders.  The  worst  of  all  loams,  or  rather  what  inexperienced 
people  would  accept  for  loam  in  dry  weather  in  summer,  is  a 
kind  of  clay.  Such  a loam  is  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
rendered  friable  and  kind  to  handle  all  the  time  it  is  in  a 
dry  state,  but  immediately  it  comes  in  contact  with  water 
all  the  small  particles  quickly  become  united  into  a sort  of 
paste.  If  a soil  of  this  sort  is  covered  so  that  the  air  cannot  reach 
it  in  a direct  manner,  it  will  remain  in  that  pasty  con- 
dition, and  become  a serious  enemy  to  the  progress  of  root 
action. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  I have  only  now 
to  add  that  a depth  of  two  feet  of  soil  must  be  given  in  every 
case.  With  a greater  width  than  ten  feet,  two  feet  six  inches 
will  not  be  too  much  next  the  house.  In  every  case  an 
allowance  of  at  least  four  inches  should  bo  given  when  tho 
border  is  made  for  it  to  settle  down,  as  recently  moved  soil  of 
the  depth  stated  will  be  sure  to  sink  that  much.  If  possible, 
let  the  border  be  made  during  dry  open  weather. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


THE  NEW  ROSES  OF  1867. 

Aro  there  no  rose-growers  who  read  tho  Magazine  ? Is  Mr. 
Prior  the  only  one  who  has  a word  to  tell  us  about  tho  new 
varieties  of  1867  ? Why,  wo  shall  soon  have  the  frosh  batch 
from  France,  and  our  attentive  hopes  will  be  directod  to  them 
before  we  have  had  any  critical  information  about  those  that 
wore  introduced  last  autumn. 

In  default  thoroforo  of  others  who  havo  bettor  opportunities 
of  seeing  moro  specimens  of  tho  now  varieties  than  myself,  and 
in  hopes  that  many  growers  will  send  their  sevoral  experiences 
for  insertion  in  your  periodical,  mentioning  those  that  they 
know  to  be  real  acquisitions,  I venture  my  own  opinions, 
grounded  on  what  I havo  soon,  and  what  I havo  heard  ou 
roliablo  authority,  coupled  with  good  rose  judgment. 

But  first  of  ali,  Mr.  Editor,  I have  a crow  to  pick  with  you, 
which  ought  to  be  a pheasant  as  it  is  October.  Don’t  let  me 
hear  again  of  your  intention  to  jilt  Madame  Vidot  to  take  up 
with  Madame  Ilosto.  I don’t  mean  to  question  the  excellence 
of  tho  latter,  but  to  cast  off  tho  former  would  bo  rusarian 
coquetry.  Mr.  Radclyffe  may  write  to  the  papers,  and  declare 
that  Madame  Dorroux  Douville  is  worthless;  Mr.  Mitten 
may  assert  that  Marcehol  Niel  and  Xavier  Olibo  aro  failures ; 
but  don’t  you  commit  yourself  in  like  manner  about  Madame 
Yidot — that’s  my  humble  advice. 

I havo  scon  but  fow  of  the  new  roses  ; and,  although  it  is 
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hnrrtly  fair  to  stamp  a rose  either  iih  a good  or  bad  ono  from 
one  or  perhaps  two  blooms,  in  all  probability  out  from  a email 
plant,  still  wlmt  have  wo  to  judge  from  except  what  wo  do 
boo  ? 

I place  Charles  Verdier  first,  bocauso  not  only  is  it  a good 
rose,  but  it  has  novelty  of  nppearanco. 

Thorin  comes  noxt.,  and  seems  a gonoral  favourito ; aftor 
the  stylo  of  C.  Rouillurd. 

Horace  I'ernet  is  perhaps  rather  like  Fisher  Ilolmos,  and  is 
not  vory  full  in  the  oentro ; but  English  climato  and  cultiva- 
tion may  make  it  iirst-class ; for  I have  soon  lovely  spocimons 
of  it. 

Annie  Wood  is  a beauty,  much  like  Olivier  Delhommo  I 
thought. 

Frangois  Treyve  a capital  roso,  but  the  old  Jacqueminot 

0 dour. 

Felix  Genero  was  shown  a good  light  globular  rose. 

Jeanne  Manx  I also  liked  ; and  Engine  Scribe,  which  I have 
since  heard  was  worthless,  certainly  showed  one  good  bloom  of 
novel  colour. 

We  can  hardly  speak  of  Mr.  George  Paul’s  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  Mr.  0.  Turner’s  Miss  Ingram,  because  they  are  not 
yet  sent  out ; but  the  former  is  evidently  a splendid  high- 
coloured  rose,  and  the  latter  a pretty  addition  to  our  light 
hybrids. 

What  can  we  say  of  Mr.  Robert  Ward’s  lot  ? We  ought  to 
make  much  of  our  English  seedlings,  and  they  have  been 
very  good  in  many  instances ; but  the  raiser  of  John  Hopper 
stands  in  such  high  estimation  that  his  three  new  seedlings 
have  been  so  cut  to  pieces,  I guess  for  the  purposes  of  propaga- 
tion, that  we  have  had  no  chance  of  seeing  blooms.  On  the 
plant  I got  of  Mrs.  Ward  there  was  a promising  large  bud, 
and  good  foliage  (by  the  bye,  many  of  the  new  French  roses 
have  unusually  good  foliage),  but,  after  all,  I hear  that  Mrs. 
John  Berners  is  by  some  considered  the  best  of  the  two,  which 

1 can  hardly  credit. 

And  now  I’ll  namo  those  of  which  I have  seen  poor 
samples,  though,  as  I have  said  already,  it  may  not  be  fair 
to  condemn  them  thus  early  on  such  scanty  trial. 

Two  blooms  of  Antoine  Ditcher  were  bad  indeed.  I was 
told  that  the  rose  was  really  good,  and  that  the  specimens 
exhibited  were  no  indications  of  the  true  character  of  the 
variety,  which  I quite  hope  and  believe. 

Madame  Hoste  was  as  bad  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  it  was 
good  at  Birmingham. 

Madame  Rival  thin  and  washy. 

Madame  de  Falloux  insignificant. 

Madeline  Nonin  confused 

Bellenden  Eer  nothing  worth. 

Sosur  Thecle  and  Comte  Litta  both  bad,  as  I saw  them. 

All  the  above  I have  seen,  and  I have  given  merely  my  own 
opinion,  as  the  report  of  my  own  observation. 

Next  I shall  mention  what  I have  heard  of  other  roses  not 
yet  alluded  to. 

Madame  Pulliat  is  recommended  to  me  as  of  perfect  form, 
and  good  deep  rose  colour,  though  rather  small. 

Paul  Verdier,  Monsieur  Wooljield,  Madame  Eleanor  Grier, 
Mrs.  George  Paul,  Souvenir  de  M.  Boll  and  Madame  Margottin 
(Tea)  are  spoken  of  as  promising  candidates  for  favour. 
Monsieur  Noman  is  described  to  me  as  very  pretty,  whilst 
Gloire  de  Montplaisir,  Triomphe  de  Soissons,  and  Baronne  Hauss- 
mann  are  condemned  as  of  apparently  little  or  no  merit. 

Every  one,  I fear,  is  disappointed  that  Napoleon  III.  is  not  a 
better  rose ; the  name,  the  character  given  of  it  before  it 
appeared  in  England,  and  the  lovely  plate  of  it  which  we  all 
admired,  led  us  to  expect  more  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

And  now  may  I ask  if  others  will  favour  us  with  their  expe- 
rience amongst  the  new  roses,  if  only  they  can  help  rose- 
growers  to  secure  one  additional  acquisition,  or  to  avoid  a bad 
rose  under  a new  name  ? 

Although  not  upon  the  same  subject,  still  it  is  closely 
enough  connected  with  it  to  allow  me  to  use  the  present 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it. 

I do  not  suppose  we  shall  ever  induce  the  French  raisers  of 
roses  to  use  more  moderate  language  in  describing  their  new 
seedlings  from  year  to  year  ; sensational  adjectives  seem  part 
of  their  nature.  They  never  will  understand  that  in  England 
we  like  “ deeds,  not  words.”  The  best  auctioneers  seldom 
puff  the  articles  that  come  under  their  hammer ; but  the  worst 
and  least  successful  ones  do  so  be-mouth  their  wares  that 
they  sell  for  all  the  less,  instead  of  all  the  more.  But  I advo- 
cate rather  a fuller  description  ; and,  as  to  colour  and  form, 
we  have  surely  sufficient  samples  with  which  to  compare  any 
new  roses. 

One  day  this  last  summer  I cut  a great  many  roses  of 
different  varieties,  and  arranged  them  according  to  their 
several  shades  of  colour,  from  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  and 


riorro  Notting  up  to  Niphotos  ; and  the  intervals  of  colour,  so 
to  spoak,  are  few  and  small,  so  that  instead  of  being  told  that 
all  the  roses  are  vivid  rod,  or  tender  roso,  why  could  not  the 
colour  of  another  well-known  roso  bo  named,  as  that  to  which 
the  now  flower  the  most  noarly  approached  ? The  same  as 
regards  the  description  of  shape.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the 
French  nursoryinon  will  not,  I should  like  our  English  onos 
to  describe  a roso  somewhat  thus  : — 

Editor. — Colour  of  Xavier  Olibo,  shape  of  Madame  Victor 
Vordior;  smooth  wood,  bright  largo  foliage,  good  strong 
habit ; flowors  freely. 

Wo  should  in  such  terms  see  a description  which  we  could 
understand,  and  should  bo  bettor  able  to  know  the  character 
and  appoaranco  of  the  roso,  when  described  as  after  the  style 
of  another  woll  known  variety,  than  when  shrouded  undor  the 
indefinite  exaggerated  verbosity  of  a French  raiser,  who  is 
alarmed  by  the  idea  that  his  own  beloved  seedlings  may  pos- 
sibly lack  purchasers  and  notoriety  for  want  of  a splendid 
description . 

At  any  rate,  lot  English  growers,  when  they  got  them  on 
their  soil  and  prove  the  foreign  roses,  give  us  the  benefit  of 
simpler  and  more  faithful  descriptions,  which  are  likely,  as 
far  as  words  can,  to  give  us  a clear  idea  of  their  several  and 
respective  appearances.  Edward  N.  Pochin. 


SEAKALE. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  about  seakale,  that  it  is 
about  the  last  subject  I should  touch  had  I not  something  to 
say  which  may  be  new  and  useful  to  many  of  our  readers. 
In  many  instances  this  delicious  esculent  is  regarded  as  an 
expensive  luxury  troublesome  to  grow,  and  demanding  a great 
length  of  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is  time  all  popular 
errors  in  respect  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  were  abolished 
for  ever,  for  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  crops 
that  can  be  afforded  a place  in  a kitchen  garden.  During  several 
years  past,  careful  attention  has  been  given  it  in  the  experi- 
mental ground  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  every  mode  of  cul- 
tivation spoken  of  in  books  or  thought  of  in  dreams  has  had 
fair  trial ; and  we  are  fully  prepared  to  obliterate  from  garden 
literature  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject.  We  have  determined  that  to  grow  seakale 
from  seed  is  absurd,  and  to  be  thought  of  only  when  there 
is  no  other  method  possible  for  the  cultivator.  An  emigrant 
may  take  seed  with  him  to  some  wild  place,  and  do  right, 
perhaps,  in  sowing  it ; but  when  once  he  becomes  possessed 
of  roots  he  ought  to  think  of  seed  no  more.  As  for  English 
gardeners  of  all  classes,  the  employment  of  seed  is  a deliberate 
waste  of  the  rental  of  the  ground.  It  is  slow  to  germinate ; 
it  requires  much  attention  in  weeding  and  thinning  in  its 
early  stages ; and  it  is  quite  a chance  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  season,  the  roots  are  large  enough  to  be  taken  up  for 
forcing.  Mr.  Clarke  has  shown  how  to  grow  seakale  for 
forcing  in  one  season  ; but  there  is  another  method,  one  that 
never  fails  if  carried  out  with  spirit,  and  which  results  in  the 
production  of  roots  with  crowns  twice  as  thick  as  the  very 
best  that  can  be  grown  from  seed  in  one  season.  Nine-tenths 
of  our  readers  have  guessed  at  the  purport  of  this  paper,  and 
may  say  already,  “Oh,  yes,  cut  up  the  roots;  well,  nothing 
new  in  that.”  The  guess  is  both  right  and  wrong.  It  is 
true  that  what  we  call  the  “prize”  way  of  growing  it  (be- 
cause by  this  we  grew  some  extraordinary  roots  that  were 
exhibited  on  a trade  stall  at  a cattle  show,  and  were  the 
best  samples  there)  consists  in  propagating  from  the  roots, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  we  follow  the  old  method  of  pro- 
cedure ; for  experiment  has  taught  us  that  the  very  part  of 
the  root  which  appears  to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose  is  the 
very  worst,  and  therefore  the  majority  of  those  who  practise 
root  propagation  go  the  wrong  way  to  work  about  it. 

Seakale  roots  are  now  being  taken  up  to  force,  and  we  may 
consider  the  cultivation  to  begin  from  this  time.  Now,  on 
the  subject  of  forcing  there  are  many  errors  afloat.  We 
say  50°  to  60°  degrees  is  heat  enough.  Well,  so  it  is.  But 
wbat  will  seakale  bear,  and  jret  be  good?  Does  any  one 
know  the  correct  answer  to  that  question  ? I do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  seakale  can  be  forced  wherever  there  is  heat,  mois- 
ture, and  darkness,  unaccompanied  by  poisonous  or  nauseous 
gases ; and  it  matters  very  little  whether  the  temperature  be 
50°  or  150°,  for  the  plant  will  bear  the  last  extreme,  and  all 
that  is  needful  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  is  to  see  that,  as 
fast  as  it  becomes  fit  for  use,  the  tender  elegant  shoots  are  cut, 
and  the  roots  taken  out,  and  others  are  put  in  to  succeed 
them.  I force  400  roots  annually  for  my  own  table,  and  to 
give  to  friends.  There  is  no  better  seakale  ever  seen  in  the 
district  than  ours  ; and  there  is  no  better  sent  to  Covent 
Garden  market,  or  any  other  market ; and  it  is  all  grown  in 
the  space  of  seven  months,  and  all  forced  in  a heat  of  about 
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I00"-Falirenlioit.  I will  suppose  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  not  a root  iu  the  place,  though  I am  glad  to  say,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  that  we  have  plenty.  But  there  is  none,  say.  My 
first  step  would  ho  to  ordor  a sufficiency  of  some  first-class 
house,  and  pay  at  the  rate  of  12s.  per  hundred  for  it.  It 
would  bo  stacked  away  in  a shod  in  some  dry  earth  or  litter 
till  wanted,  and  when  forcing  began  a few  dozen  roots  would 
be  packed  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  close  beside  the  two-inch 
hot-water  pipes  that  connect  the  lean-to  with  the  Paxtonian, 
in  the  long  box  shown  at  page  57  of  the  volume  for  1866.* 
We  never  shorten  in  the  roots,  for  that  would  ruin  our  scheme. 
Wo  never  bury  them,  but  merely  cover  them  loosely  up  to  the 
neck  with  damp  fibre  close  beside  the  pipes,  and  leave  an 
empty  space  above  for  the  fat  shoots  to  rise  into.  For  the 
shoots  to  rise  through  any  material  is  bad  practice.  Some- 
times they  acquire  a bitter  flavour  from  tan ; sometimes  the 
shoots  become  black  at  the  base,  and  more  or  less  rotten, 
through  constant  contact  with  damp  (and  perhaps  sometimes 
cold)  material.  A space  filled  with  warm  air  only  is  by  far  the 
best,  and  this  we  obtain  by  putting  rough  wooden  covers  over 
the  trough  in  which  the  roots  are  forced.  It  need  not  be 
proved  that  in  this  curious  contrivance  the  roots  are  exposed 
to  a great  heat.  The  small  pipes  have  to  feed  large  pipes 
when  they  get  beyond  the  trough,  and  the  object  of  employ- 
ing small  pipes  for  the  transit  from  one  house  to  another  is  to 
promote  a quick  flow,  so  that  the  waste  of  heat  shall  be  the 
least  possible.  Very  well ; it  will  be  believed  that  when  we 
mean  to  make  the  Paxtonian  warm  the  pipes  in  trough  are 
at  some  point  above  100°  Fahr.  ; and  the  seakale  is  simply 
quicker  in  its  growth,  and,  if  possible,  more  tender  and  deli- 
cate when  on  the  table  ; at  all  events,  we  are  prepared  to 
back  our  seakale  against  any  and  every  sample  that  can  be 
compared  with  it,  no  matter  by  what  process  grown. 

As  the  stalks  are  cut,  and  the  roots  are  thereby  used  up, 
they  are  taken  out,  others  are  inserted  in  their  place,  and  these 
used-up  roots  are  taken  care  of  in  this  way  : all  their  lower 
roots  are  covered  with  some  protecting  material,  such  as  leaf- 
mould,  cocoa-nut  refuse,  or  whatever  else  maybe  most  handy ; 
but  the  thick  part  of  the  roots  is  cared  least  about,  and  the 
packing  and  keeping  is  done  in  such  an  off-hand  way,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  demand  neither  time  nor  space ; the  fact  is, 
all  we  do  is  to  take  care  of  the  extreme  rootlets,  for  out  of  these 
we  make  our  plants. 

Take  a complete  root  of  seakale  fresh  from  the  earth,  you 
will  find,  first,  a club-like  stem,  with  a crown  one  to  three 
inches  thick.  This  stem  branches  off  into  fork-like  divisions 
of  less  thickness,  and  these  again  send  out  long  whip-like  roots, 
and  from  these  again  proceed  the  feeding  fibres.  Now,  the 
xvhip-like  roots  that  do  not  exceed  in  thickness  a common  black- 
lead  pencil,  but  which  average  in  thickness  that  of  a wheat- 
straw,  are  the  best  parts  of  the  whole  roots  to  propagate  from, 
and  make  the  finest  plants  possible  by  any  mode  of  propagation. 
Prepare  a good  bed,  dig  it  deep,  use  abundance  of  manure, 
make  it  fat,  almost  to  grossness,  with  manure,  and  any  time 
in  March  take  out  the  roots,  cut  off  the  whip-like  or  pencil- 
like rootlets  ; do  not  rub  off  or  injure  more  than  can  be  helped 
the  white  fibres  with  which  perhaps  they  will  be  studded,  and 
cut  them  all  into  lengths  of  two  to  three  inches  ; nay,  if  you 
are  hard  pressed,  and  want  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground  with 
the  produce  of  a hundred  roots,  pencil-like  bits  an  inch  long 
will  answer.  Before  planting,  the  bed  should  be  dressed  up 
neatly,  and  raised  slightly  above  the  general  level,  except  perhaps 
on  some  very  hungry  sand  and  chalk  soils,  in  which  case  I 
should  be  tempted  to  sink  it  below  the  general  level.  Put  down 
the  line,  and  by  means  of  a bit  of  hard  stick  dib  the  holes 
fifteen  inches  apart,  and  drop  the  sets  in  proper  end  upwards 
if  you  can,  but  it  does  not  much  matter,  for  if  wrong  way  up 
they  grow  as  well,  but  are  a little  later  in  starting ; cover  them 
quite  an  inch,  or  even  two  inches  deep,  and  go  away  ; your  work 
is  done  for  the  season.  About  a month  after  the  planting  the 
little  purplo  leaves  will  come  wrinkling  through.  Before  the 
weeds  have  time  to  got  hold  of  the  ground,  these  leaves  will 
spread,  and  by  the  middle  of  Juno  the  bed  will  be  covered  with 
leaves  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  all  who  seo  the  bed  will  be 
astonished  if  told  that  that  is  the  way  you  do  seakale  for  forcing 
in  one  season.  The  practical  reader  will  think  of  the  necessity 
of  trequent  hooing,  and  of  the  too  close  proximity  of  the  plants. 
A lew  bits  of  groundsel  may  appear  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
business,  and  these  the  hoo  will  chop  down ; but,  really,  the 
growth  is  so  fast  that  there  is  scarcely  a chance  to  use  the  hoo, 
mid  the  thickness  of  the  plants,  being  only  fifteen  inches  apart, 
does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  growth  of  perfect  roots,  pro- 
vided tlie  ground  is  as  good  as  it  should  bo.  Land  is  too  dear 
bore  to  allow  ol  far  apart  planting  of  anything  that  will  bear 
crowding.  Lot  those  who  can  afford  the  ground  put  their  sots 
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in  two  feet  apart ; here,  at  all  events,  wo  can  get  fino  roots  at 
a foot  apart,  but  the  plantation  we  are  now  taking  up  was 
made  at  fifteen  inches,  and  the  roots  are  grand. 

Very  much  of  course  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  in 
such  a matter  as  this.  Ours  is  a deep,  fertile,  sandy  loam  lying 
rather  dry,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a wet  spring  the  sots  are  in 
no  danger  of  rotting.  As  to  the  abundant  use  of  manure,  if 
that  may  seem  to  upset  my  argument  on  the  profitableness  of 
this  crop,  I have  to  say  that  when  the  roots  are  taken  out,  the 
ground  is  still  in  good  heart  for  any  crop  that  requires  a rich 
soil  free  from  recent  manure.  Eidge  it  up  for  the  winter,  and 
next  February  plant  Ash-leaved  kidneys,  or  sow  onions 
or  lettuces  on  it,  and  there  will  be  better  crops  than  by  the 
use  of  fresh  manure : the  fact  is,  manure  is  never  lost ; if  a 
plant  will  bear  it,  as  seakale,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  and  celery 
will,  my  plan  is  to  use  plenty — such,  indeed,  as  some  of  our  prac- 
tical men  here  consider  extravagant.  But  I reckon  on  two 
years’  growth  from  such  heavy  dressings,  and  in  the  second 
season  the  ground  is  in  a better  condition  for  many  crops 
than  if  just  dressed  with  fresh  manure.  Let  me  not  forget  to 
say,  that  on  the  system  of  growing  seakale  now  advocated,  the 
plant  never  flowers;  so  the  cultivator  has  not  to  go  picking  out 
flower  stalks,  and  the  plants  lose  none  of  their  vigour  by 
making  seeds.  Dig  deep,  manure  heavily,  break  up  the  sur- 
face well,  and  plant  properly,  and  you  scarcely  need  look  at  the 
bed  again,  except  to  admire,  and  utter  exclamations  of  aston- 
ishment, until  the  time  comes,  as  it  has  now  come,  to  take  up 
the  roots,  and  thereafter  you  may  have  seakale  on  your  table 
any  day  you  please  until  the  month  of  March,  or  even  until 
May,  if  desirable.  We  get  th’ed  of  it  always  by  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  so  never  take  pains  to  secure  a late  supply  by 
cool  treatment  and  retarding.  In  a garden  where  seakale 
can  be  grown,  they  can  also  grow  something  else  worth  having 
after  March  is  out.  S.  H. 


THE  NEW  CONTINENTAL  EOSES. 

M.  Eugene  Verdier’s  List  of  New  Eoses  for  1867-1868. 

Those  let  out  by  Himself. 

Teas. 

Clotilde. — Habit'vigorous,  having  some  analogy  to  “ Bougere  ;”  flowers 
very  large,  full  of  colour,  changeable,  ordinary  transparent  rose  or  violet 
rose,  or  clouded  brick-red. 

Laure  Fontaine. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  well  made,  creamy 
white,  centre  morejively  : very  free  flowering. 

Hibrid  Perpetuals. 

Aristide  Dupuis. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  (large,  full,  well  formed,  and  of 
good  carriage  ; superb  slate  colour,  flamed  or  riboned  fiery ; very  free 
flowering. 

Aurore  du  Matin. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  of  a pretty 
colour  ; the  reverse  of  the  petals  silvery. 

Champ  de  Mars. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  in  corymbs  ; lively 
crimson  shaded  with  violet ; very  fragrant. 

Charles  Turner. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  very  well  formed, 
fine  lively  red  ; very  bright. 

Clotilde  Rolland. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  having  the  shape  of 
“ Madame  Furtado;”  fine  tender  rose  cerise  ; superb. 

Comte  Raimbaud. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  well  formed  ; rose 
clouded  mauve. 

Imperatrics  Charlotte. — Habit  vigorous,  very  perpetual,  and  full  of 
flowers;  flowers  large,  full,  imbricated,  in  corymbs;  tender  rose,  bright, 
and  veryrfresh  colour. 

Madame  Rolland.  — Habit  vigorous,  very  perpetual,  and  full  of  flowers  ; 
flowers  the  form  of  “ Baronne  Prevost,”  of  which  variety  it  is  a seedling  ; 
superb  rosy  flesh,  very  distinct,  and  resembling  at  a distance  “ Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison.” 

Merveiile  d' Anjou. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  vory  full, 
opening  perfectly  ; very  fragrant  and  enduring  ; fine. 

Meyerbeer. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  full,  with  folded  petals  ; 
brilliant  fiery  red  purple,  clouded. 

Reine  du  Midi. — Habit  vigorous,  very  free  flowering,  having  some 
analogy  to  “ La  Reine  ;”  flowers  large,  full,  well  formed  ; fine  soft  rose  ; 
superb  throughout  the  season. 

Sophie  de  la  Villeboinet. — Habit  moderately  vigorous  ; flowers  very  large, 
very  full,  well  formed  : fino  glace  rose  ; very  free  flowering. 

Souvenir  de  Caillat. — Habit  very  vigorous ; flowers  large,  full,  in  corymbs; 
violet  purple  and  fiery  red  ; much  superior  to  “ Lord  Clyde.” 

Souvenir  de  Francois  Poniard. — Habit  very  vigorous,  and  flowering  con- 
tinual ; ilowers  large,  globular,  full,  well  made  ; petals  largo,  fine  lively  rose  ; 
very  fragrant. 

Souvenir  de  Rcdouti. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  woll  shaped; 
red  purple,  shaded  with  vermilion  and  scarlet. 

Souvenir  du  Champ  de  Mars — Habit  vigorous,  and  flowering  abundantly  ; 
flowers  large,  full,  woll  formed;  red  purple  shaded  with  brown. 

Thumbcrg. — Habit  vigorous,  ilowers  large,  full,  well  mudo  ; purple  violet ; 
rod. 

Perpetual  Moss. 

Madame  Charles  Salleron. — Moderately  vigorous,  ilowers  largo,  full, 
glowing  red  crimson  suffused  with  scarlet,  having  somo  analogy  from  its 
colour  to  H.  1‘.  “ Monte  Christo.” 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Varieties  sunt  out  by  other  Raisers. 

Teas. 

Jean  Fernet. — Habit  vigorous,  and  continuous  blooming,  and  abundant ; 
flowers  lurge,  nearly  full,  fine  clear  yellow. 

Reine  do  Po>  tug al. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  very  full,  very  well 
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formed,  and  enduring,  flno  deop  golden  yellow  ; very  striking,  sometimes 
copper  clouded  roso. 

Souvenir  de  Maximilien. — Habit  vory  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  flno 
red  carmine,  often  nmrlded  with  white. 

Bourbons. 


Perpetual  Moss. 

Souvenir  do  Pierre  Vibert.- -Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  full ; 
vory  deep  red  shaded  carmine  and  bishop’s  purple  ; very  free  flowering,  and 
blooming  freely  and  continuously;  superb. 

W.  D.  Piuoa. 


Madame  Licet  — Unbit  very  vigorous,  flowers  large,  vory  full,  rose 
brightly  shaded  with  orange  and  salmon ; very  pretty. 

Marie  Larpin.— Habit  vigorous,  very  free-flowering,  flowors  medium 
size,  full,  very  well  formed,  flue  rose,  very  delicato,  reflexod  whitish. 

Hybrid  Pbrpetuals. 

Abbe  Vent  ere. — Habit  moderately  vigorous,  flowering  constantly,  flowers 
medium  ; full,  well-made,  superb  bright  roso. 

Alice  Dureau. — Habit  vigorous,  nearly  thornless,  seedling  from  “La 
Ecino  flowors  large,  full,  g obular,  keeping  well ; fine  fresh  bright  rose. 

Barillet  Deschamps.— Habit  vigorous,  seedling  from  “Comte  de  Bobrinsky” 
(shades  of  the  horoos  of  old!),  flowers  largo,  full,  well  shaped,  round,  fine 
rose  ; very  brilliant.  , 

Baron  Eaussmann. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  largo,  full,  well-made, 
poppy  red  ; of  grand  effect. 

Baron  Lassus  dc  Saint  Oenies. — Habit  very  vigorous, seedling  of  “ Triomphe 
de  l'Exposition,”  flowers  medium,  full,  lively  red  crimson.  (Has  there  not 
already  been  a rose  let  out  of  the  above  name  ?) 

Baronnc  de  Beauverger.— Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  in  corymbs  ; 
fine  bright  rose ; very  fresh  in  colour,  very  sweet. 

Baronm  de  Rothschild. — Habit  vigorous,  seedling  of  “Souvenir  de  la 
Reino  d’Angletcrre  flowers  very  large,  nearly  full,  well  formed,  flno  rose, 
deeply  shaded ; superb. 

Christina  Nilson.— Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  globular, 
well  formed,  bright  rose  shaded  with  poppy  colour,  edged  white  ; reverse  of 
petals  clear  satin  rose. 

Curd  de  Charentay.—Edhii  very  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  in  corymbs, 
deep  purple  ; very  fine. 

Beuilde  1' Empercur  du  Mexique.—EMt  very  vigorous,  very  free  flowering, 
flowers  large,  full,  well  formed  ; blackish  purple  clouded  and  shaded  with 
fiery  red.  . 

I) ocieur  Eurta. — Habit  very  vigorous,  seedling  from  “ Baronne  Prevost ; 
flowers  very  large,  full,  flattisb,  lively  rose  shading  off  to  purple. 

Buchesse  d'Aoste. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  flat ; fine  bright 
glossy  rose. 

Elie  Morel. — Habit  very  vigorous,  very  perpetual;  flowers  very  large,  very 
full,  lilac  rose,  white  at  the  edges  ; very  fine. 

Enfant  d'Ameugny. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  well  formed  ; 
delicate  rose  striped  white. 

Ernest  Boncenne.—  Habit  vigorous,  seedling  from  “Madame  Laffay ;” 
flowers  medium,  full,  globular ; brilliant  rose  in  the  centre,  the  exterior  rose 
marbled  wbh  carmine  red. 

General  Barral. — Habit  very  ^vigorous,  flowers  moderate,  full,  well  shaped  ; 
fine  violet  rose. 

General  Bessaix. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  very  full  ; 
glowing  fiery  red  shaded  with  poppy. 

Jean  Brosse. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  medium,  full,  cupped;  deep 
rose. 

Jules  Bourgeois. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  medium,  full,  well  formed,  deep 
velvety  red. 

La  France. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  well-made,  and  en- 
during, scent  exactly  that  of  the  cabbage  rose;  the  petals  are  large;  silvery 
in  the  centre,  fine  striking  violet  rose  at  the  exterior. 

La  Sirene  — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  red  amaranth  purple  passing 
to  rose-purple. 

Lisette  de  Beranger. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  moderate,  full,  well  shaped, 
globular  ; fine  fresh  rosy  flesb,  resembling  the  colour  of  “ Bourbon  Queen,” 
and  passing  afterwards  to  full  white  bordered  rose. 

Louis  Bulliat.— Habit  vigorous,  nearly  thornless  ; large,  full,  keeping  well, 
rich  colour ; red  crimson  clouded  velvety  black. 

Madame  Adele  Euznrd. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  medium,  full,  globular  ; 
lively  rose  bordered  whitish. 

Madame  Barriot. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  full,  clouded 
carmine  rose  ; very  fine. 

Madame  Chirrard. — Habit  very  vigorous,  seedling  of  “ Souvenir  de  la 
Heine  d’Angleterre,”  flowers  very  large,  very  well  formed,  full,  fine  live  y 
rose. 

Madame  Gonod.— Habit  very  vigorous  flowers  medium,  fine  clear  satin 
rose,  reverse  of  petals  nearly  white. 

Madame  Grcndier. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  fine  salmon 
rose. 

Marie  Cirodde. — Habit  very  vigorous,  seedling  of  “Triomphe  de  l’Exposi- 
tion,”  flowers  large,  full,  well  imbricated;  fine  fresh  rose;  magnificent 
variety. 

Madame  Noman. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  medium,  full,  well  shaped, 
pure  white. 

Pitford. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  well  shaped ; fiery  red,  centre 
pansy  velvet ; very  fine. 

President  Villermoz. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  full,  well- 
formed,  clear  clouded  rose  ; superb. 

Prince  Eumbert. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  full,  well 
shaped,  velvety,  violet  red;  very  bright. 

Princesse  Eenri  des  Pays-Bas. — Habit  moderately  vigorous,  from  “Madame 
RScamier,”  flowers  medium,  full,  silvery  white  shaded  flesh. 

Souvenir  d’  Adrien  Bahivet. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full,  globular ; 
velvety  reddish  crimson,  clouded  purple  and  violet  carmine. 

Souvenir  de  Madame  Corval. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  medium,  full, 
very  well  formed,  fine  yellowish  rose. 

i* Souvenir  de  Ponsard. — Habit  very  vigorous,  flowers  large,  full;  fine 
metallic  rose  brightened  with  fiery  red. 

Tourncfort. — Hal  it  very  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  fine  poppy  red. 

Vicomtesse  de  Vesins. — Habit  vigorous,  seedling  from  “ Triomphe  de 
l’Exposition;”  flowers  very  large,  very  full,  like  a rosette  in  centre;  fine  fresh 
bright  rose ; superb. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Noisettes. 

Boule  de  Niege. — Habit  vigorous,  flowers  medium,  full,  well  formed,  pure 
white. 

Coquette  des  Alpes. — Habit  vigerous,  flowers  medium,  well  shaped,  centre 
white  shaded  carmine. 


NEW  GLADIOLI,  HYBRIDS  OF  GANDAVENSIS, 

FOR  iki;7-i;h. 

Tho  following  is  M.  E.  VERDIER’S  List,  just  issued. 

Barillet  Deschamps  (Paulin). — Flower  very  largo,  very  open,  fine  scarlet 
red,  vory  largo  carmine  spots  upon  deep  white. 

Bernard  de  Jussieu  (Souchet). — Flower  largo,  very  open,  well  formed, 
deep  clouded  violet  tinted  cerise  and  purple,  blotches  purple  upon  dense 
whito  ; colour  new,  indescribable,  and  of  remarkable  beauty. 

Etendard  (Souchet). — Flower  very  large,  very  open,  well  formed,  whito 
lightly  flamed  (or  flaked)  with  lilac  or  bluish  violet,  spike  very  long,  mea- 
suring about  36  inches. 

Engine  Scribe  (Souchet). — Flower  very  large,  very  open,  well  formed, 
very  soft  roso,  flaked  red  carmine. 

La  Fiancie  (Souchet). — Flower  large,  well  formed,  very  pure  white,  little 
spots  of  violet  blue  ; very  pretty. 

Maria  Verdier  (Paulin). — Flower  very  large,  very  open,  deep  salmon  rose, 
vory  large  white  blotches,  traversed  with  a line  of  violet. 

Mozart  (Souchet). — Flower  very  large,  very  open,  spike  very  full,  bright 
rose  lightly  tinted  with  violet,  very  freely  flaked  with  deep  carmine,  very 
large  spots,  pure  white  ; magnificent  variety. 

Nonna  (Souchet). — Flower  medium,  spike  very  full,  pure  white,  very 
rarely  and  very  lightly  flaked  with  delicate  lilac. 

Princesse  Alice  (Souchet). — Flower  very  large,  very  open,  well  formed, 
delicate  lilac  lightly  tinted  with  rose,  very  large  white  blotches  clouded ; 
charming  nnd  novel,  variety  dwarf,  and  altogether  of  first-rate  merit. 

Rossini  (Souchet). — Flower  large,  well  made,  very  long  spike,  deep  purple 
red,  lined  and  spotted  white. 

Semiramis  (Souchet). — Flowers  very  large,  very  open,  well  made,  spike 
very  long,  carmine  rose  to  deep  white,  extensively  flaked  with  bright 
carmine  ; a brilliant  and  splendid  variety,  without  a rival. 

Ulysse  (Souchet). — Flower  large,  well  made,  very  fine  glossy  rose,  very 
fine  colour. 

Uranie  (Souchet). — Flower  large,  very  open,  pure  white,  freely  flaked 
with  lively  carmine  rose  ; very  fine  and  brilliant  variety. 

Alexandre  (Souchet,  as  are  all  the  following,  this  series  being  of  less  merit 
or  less  novelty  than  the  preceding). — Flower  large,  well  formed,  very  fine 
lively  red. 

Citrinus. — Flower  medium,  upper  divisions  clear  yellow,  lower  divisions 
very  deep  yellow. 

Eenriette. — Flower  large,  well  made,  tinted  and  flaked  lilac  ; a dwarf  and 
charming  variety. 

Isabelle. — Flower  medium,  very  fine  spike,  pure  white,  large  blotches  of 
very  deep  carmine. 

La  Favorite. — Flower  large,  rose  flaked  carmine,  lower  petals  clear 
yellow. 

Leonora. — Flower  large,  well  made,  red  cerise,  lightly  tinted  orange. 

Mehul. — Flower  very  large,  well  formed,  spike  often  in  whorls,  clear 
currant  red,  lined  and  flamed  with  white. 

Moli'ere. — Flower  very  large,  very  open,  well  made,  cherry  red ; very 
large  spots  of  pure  white. 

Oscar. — Flower  large,  well  made,  very  brilliant,  bright  cerise,  white  spots. 

Stella. — Flower  large,  well  made,  dense  white,  lightly  tinted  yellow  and 
rose,  flaked  carmine  red. 

Thalie. — Flower  large,  well  made,  white  flaked  lilac,  striped  carmine ; fine 
vigorous  variety. 

Thumberg. — Flower  very  large,  well  made,  very  clear  orange  cerise,  very 
large  pure  white  spots. 


GREEN  LIZARDS. 

These  interesting  little  pets  are  quite  ready  to  banquet  on  a variety  of 
delicacies,  such  as  meal-worms,  caterpillars,  planet- bees,  butterflies,  small 
pieces  of  meat,  and  some  kinds  of  fruit.  Water  sweetened  with  a little 
sugar  they  do  not  object  to,  but  sup  daintily  of.  A well  ventilated  glass 
house  or  case  will  be  found  a convenient  residence  for  them,  and  a small 
flower  pot  with  a notch  broken  in  its  edge,  inverted,  and  covered  with  rock- 
work  aud  ferns  (which  may  be  planted  in  the  interstices),  forms  a snug  re- 
treat into  which  the  lizards  can  retire  when  seeking  to  avoid  the  wear  and 
tear  of  too  much  society.  It  will  be  found  a good  plan  to  establish  a meal- 
worm preserve,  from  which  to  draw  from  time  to  time  game  for  the  saurian 
epicures.  This  will  be  found  especially  valuable  as  cold  weather  comes  on, 
and  outdoor  insects  grow  scarce  ; and  thus  the  affair  is  arranged.  Take  a 
medium-sized  earthenware  preserve  jar,  half  fill  it  with  bran,  bury  a number 
of  mutton  chop  or  other  bones  of  convenient  size  in  it ; then  place  a goodly 
number  of  meal-worms,  the  larv®  of  Tenebrio  molitor  or  T.  obscura.  In  due 
time,  as  changes  in  insect  life  go  on,  other  meal-worms  will  appear  on  the 
scene,  and  like  rabbits  in  a warren,  will  be  at  hand  when  wasted.  Place  a 
perforated  cover  on  your  jar,  and  put  it  in  a dry  place.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  these  bronze-green  little  creatures  should  at  times  show  such  determined 
animosity  towards  each  other.  Some  short  time  since  a friend  of  ours  kept 
a male  and  female  lizard  in  the  same  case,  formed  a nice  little  matrimonial 
establishment  for  them,  and  cinfidently  looked  forward  to  their  future  as  cer- 
tain to  be  one  of  uninterrupted  domestic  bliss.  But.  alas  for  the  mutability  of 
affairs,  saurian  as  well  as  human  1 the  demon  of  discord  established  himself  in 
their  bijou  residence.  Flinks  and  tosses  were  rapidly  succeeded  by  sulks  and 
snaps,  until  matters  were  brought  to  a culminating  point  by  Mrs.  Lizard’s 
nipping  a piece  of  her  husband’s  tail  off ; and  although  it  was  the  end  of 
the  caudal  extremity,  it  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  quarrel,  for,  as  the 
periods  of  connubial  storm  and  estrangement  grew  gradually  longer,  Mr.  L.’s 
tail  became  most  alarmingly  shorter,  until  it  scarcely  deserved  ihe  name  of  a 
tail  at  all.  Then  our  friend,  think  ng  matters  had  gone  quite  far  enough, 
stepped  in,  sternly  resolved  to  do  his  duty ; so  he  at  once  became  a sort  of 
Cresswell  Cresswell  of  private  life,  and  ordered  a separate  residence  and 
maintenance,  when  all  that  remained  of  Mr.  L.  soon  recovered  its  wonted 
briskness  and  activity. — Salamander,  in  The  Field. 


A lady  asked  her  gardener  why  the  weeds  always  outgrew  and  covered 
up  the  flowers.  “Madam,”  answered  he,  “the  soil  is  mother  of  the 
weeds,  but  only  step-mother  of  the  flowers.” 
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Kitchen  (Garbcn  anti  framr  fflrounti. 

Kitchen-Careen  crops  to  be  kept  clean,  all  dead  leaves  removed,  the 
ground  frequently  hoed  between  cabbage,  &e.  Thin  winter  spinach,  clear 
off  Brussels  sprouts  in  compartments  as  used,  and  dig  the  ground  over  as 
soon  as  vacant. 

Lettuces. — Treat  as  recommended  for  cauliflower. 

Cauliflowers  potted  for  keeping  over  winter  should  be  kept  rather  dry, 
and  as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  keep  them  stocky  and 
hard.  Keep  the  lights  or  glasses  on  always  at  night  from  this  time  forth, 
removing  them  every  morning,  except  during  frost  or  drenching  rains.  In 
wet  muggy  weather,  tilt  the  lights  upon  blocks  of  wood  or  bricks,  so  as  to 
create  a circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants,  and  yet  keep  them  from  being 
soddened  with  water. 

Dhainaoe. — About  three-fourths  of  the  complaints  that  reach  us  of  the 
misbehaviour  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  failure  of  vegetable  crops,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  blooming  of  roses  and  many  other  things,  have  one  common 
origin— the  want  of  drainage.  "We  see  people  labouring  away  at  the  surface, 
raising  the  level  by  additions  of  soil,  manuring  liberally,  removing  plants 
that,  have  not  prospered,  and  planting  others  in  hope  of  better  luck ; and 
we  can  tell  them,  when  all  is  done,  that  until  they  secure  the  first  essential 
of  success — a rapid  removal  of  surplus  water — there  can  be  no  success  to 
their  efforts,  manure  and  plant  as  they  may.  At  this  time  of  year  you  have 
but  to  open  a hole  one  spade  deep,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  that  hole 
will  be  filled  with  water,  which  proves  that  the  whole  surface  soil  is  satu- 
rated, and  that  any  cavity,  tunnel,  or  opening  would  immediately  draw  off 
the  surplus  water,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  opening,  and  that  there- 
fore very  simple  and  inexpensive  means  would  suffice  to  enable  the  soil  to 
get  rid  of  the  water  which  is  in  excess  of  its  power  of  absorption.  A two 
or  three  inch  pipe  laid  at  a regular  fall,  at  about  three  feet  beneath  the 
Surface,  will  effectually  drain  a breadth  of  from  20  to  100  feet  in  width, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  relative  level.  Generally 
speaking,  the  drains  should  be  three  feet  deep  and  twenty-four  feet  apart ; 
but  in  a wet  clay  they  will  not  be  too  close  at  twelve  feet  apart.  In  districts 
where  there  is  any  apprehension  of  the  disturbance  of  the  drains  by  moles, 
one-inch  pipe  should  be  used.  On  very  flat  land  a fall  of  one  in  fifty  will 
suffice  to  keep  the  water  moving;  but  a rapid  fall  is  preferable  if  the  outlet 
is  low  enough  to  admit  of  it,  as  in  times  of  sudden  heavy  rainfall  a quick 
removal  is  very  desirable.  Of  course  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  subject ; but,  as  this  is  as  good  a time  as  any  to  drain  land  that 
requires  it,  we  again  remind  our  readers  that  good  drainage  promotes  the 
warmth  and  fertility  of  the  soil ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  a water-logged 
soil  is  almost  poisonous  to  every  kind  of  plants  that  come  under  the  care 
of  gardeners. 

JFlotocr  ffiartitn. 

Aukiculas  must  be  kept  clean  and  dry ; any  drip  from  the  frames  will 
do  incalculable  mischief ; at  no  time,  not  even  during  frost,  should  the 
roots  be  dust-dry;  it  causes  an  exhaustion  of  the  plant  which  will  tell 
seriously  on  the  bloom  hereafter. 

Carnations  will  often  be  found  beset  with  green-fly  during  damp  warm 
weather  at  this  time  of  year ; in  which  case  fumigate  at  once,  and  again  a 
few  days  afterwards,  and  they  will  probably  remain  quite  clean  till  they 
begin  to  grow  again  in  spring. 

Cultivation  op  Show  TuLirs. — Let  us  say  very  little  here  about 
the  value  of  tulips.  There  are  some  now  catalogued  as  high  as  twenty 
guineas  each,  but  beginners  need  not  be  afraid  of  prices,  because  the 
good  old  cheap  kinds,  the  names  of  which  are  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  tulip  culture,  are  beautiful  and  indispensable  even  in  the  most  costly 
collection.  These  who  will  pay  twenty  guineas  each  for  tulips  this 
season  must  have  such  cheap  sorts  as  Polyphemus,  Strong’s  King,  Rose 
Bacchus,  Gloria  Mundi,  Brilliant,  &c.,  &e.  ; and  bulbs  for  a bed  of  sixty 
rows  can  be  obtained  of  such  growers  as  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Hampton,  and 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  As  there  are  seven 
bulbs  in  a row,  this  is  at  the  rate  of  ninppence  or  tenpcnce  each  all  round. 
This  statement  may  be  information  to  many  readers,  who  suppose  a fortune 
to  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  a bed  of  tulips.  Of  course,  at  such  a price 
rare  kinds  cannot  be  had,  and  many  first-class  sorts  average  five  shillings  to 
twenty-one  shillings  each  ; nevertheless  the  named  kinds  are  all  good,  and 
when  obtained  at  such  a cheap  rate  will  make  a splendid  display;  and  when 
the  cultivator  has  become  used  to  them,  other  verities  of  more  costly  quality 
can  be  added  as  desired.  A few  pounds  spent  every  year  in  improving  the 
collection  will  bring  a good  return  in  the  interest  that  will  be  created  in 
watching  for  the  flowers  of  the  latest  acquisitions,  and  in  admiring  them 
when  they  are  out.  There  need  be  no  quackery  in  the  growing  of  the  tulip. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  if  provided  with  rea- 
sonable accommodation.  There  are  a few  points,  however,  of  great  im- 
portance. The  bed  should  be  in  an  open  sunny  spot,  with  some  kind  of 
shelter  from  north-east  winds  ; and  there  is  no  better  shelter  than  a mass  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  far  enough  off  to  cast  no  shadow  on  the  bed,  yet  near 
enough  to  break  the  force  of  the  blast  and  warm  the  air  that  passes  through 
A belt  of  shrubs  twenty  feet  wide  will  raise  the  temperature  on  the  lee-side 
of  them  four  or  five  degrees  on  a keen  windy  day  in  March,  solely  by  chock- 
ing the  movement  of  the  wind.  In  a coppice  it  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
mild  and  pleasant  on  a day  when  in  open  meadows  the  wind  cuts  like  a 
knife,  and  the  frost  is  unbearably  severe.  Shade  will  not  do  for  tulips;  the 
drip  of  trees  will  not  do  ; fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  indispensable.  But 
there  is  a matter  of  still  more  importance,  and  that  is  drainage.  If  the  posi 
tion  is  naturally  well  drained,  be  content  ; but  if  not,  make  use  of  pipes  to 
carry  the  water  away.  Do  not  trust  to  a substratum  of  brick-bats,  as  some 
foolish  people  do  ; brick-bats  below  a bed  do  not  carry  the  water  away  ; they 
simply  hold  it  tor  the  injury  of  whatever  the  bed  contains.  The  soil  best 
suited  to  the  tulip  is  a free,  fertile,  sandy  loam.  If  there  is  no  suitable  soil 
in  the  place,  procure,  if  possible,  the  top  spit  of  a good  pasture.  This  ought 
to  lay  in  a heap  for  three  years,  and  it  is  then  first-rate  for  tu’ips.  You  will 
fee  near  field  gates  in  most  parts  of  the  country  great  heaps  of  grass  turf, 
twitch,  and  other  gatherings  from  the  field.  Generally  speaking,  when  these 
heaps  are  well-decayed,  they  are  unequalled  for  a tulip  bed.  If  the  loam 
contains  plenty  of  decayed  fibre,  animal  manure  is  not  wanted  ; but  if  it  is 
poor,  a filth  part  of  very  old  hotbed  manure  may  be  mixed  witli  it  with  per- 
leet  safely  but  it  must  be  thoroughly  decayed,  or  it  will  do  mischief.  In 
making  the  bed,  if  tho  soil  on  tho  spot  is  suitablo,  dig  it  two  feet  deep,  and 


break  it  up  well.  If  it  is  not  suitable,  take  out  the  soil  two  [feet  deep,  and 
fill  in  with  the  selected  soil.  The  bed  must  be  four  feet  wide,  and  of  any 
length  you  please.  It  is  a good  plan  to  make  a short  bed,  and  lengthen  it 
from  year  to  year  as  the  stock  increases.  This  is  better  than  aiming  at  too 
much  in  the  first  instance.  If  you  should  bo  persuaded  to  soak  the  bel  with 
strong  manure-water  before  planting,  you  may  expect  bad  flowers.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  a fallacy  in  favour  of  this  process  prevails,  and  is  very 
injurious.  The  tulip  does  not  require  stimulants.  The  best  way  to  keep  up 
the  bed  is  to  enelo-e  it  with  boards  placed  on  edge  ; these  boards  should  be 
one  inch  thick  and  four  and  a half  inches  wide  ; they  are  to  be  fixed  half  an 
inch  deep  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  stand  four  inches  above  the  level,  and  the 
bed  is  to  be  made  up  to  the  level  of  the  boards,  within  an  inch  or  so;  in 
other  words,  the  bed  is  to  be  raised  above  the  level  and  enclosed  in  a sort  of 
box.  Before  planting  let  the  bed  be  forked  over  again,  and  raked  to  a nice 
convex  outline. 

The  first  thing  preparatory  to  planting  is  to  mark  the  edge  of  the  board 
both  sides  of  the  bed  at  intervals  of  six  inches.  At  each  mark  there  will  be 
a line  of  bulbs  six  inches  apart,  consisting  of  seven  bulbs.  The  rows  are 
counted  lengthwise.  The  flowers  next  the  edge  are  the  first  row ; those  next 
towards  the  centre,  the  second  row ; the  next  the  third  row  ; and  the  centre 
flowers  form  the  fourth  row  ; thus  ; — 
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It  will  be  understood  that  the  fourth  row  should  comprise  the  tallest 
flowers,  the  third  the  next  tallest,  and  so  on,  to  the  edge.  On  referring  to  a 
tulip  catalogue  it  will  be  seen  that  figures  are  attached  to  the  names ; those 
figures  are  to  indicate  which  row  the  variety  should  be  placed  in,  but  the 
rule  need  not  be  followed  strictly,  for  second -row  flowers  may  often  be  put 
in  first  or  third  row,  third-row  flowers  in  second  row,  and  so  on.  As  a rule, 
however,  the  figures  are  a guide  to  the  heights,  but  a strong  bulb  of  a first- 
row  kind  will  generally  grow  taller  than  a weak  second-row,  and  so  on. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  say  that  tulips  are  divided  into  three  classes,  namely, 
Boses,  which  have  a white  ground  and  crimson,  pink,  or  scarlet  marks  ; 
Byblcemens,  which  have  white  grounds  and  purple,  lilac,  or  black  marks  ; 
Bizarres,  which  have  yellow  grounds  and  marks  of  any  colour.  There  are 
various  ways  of  arranging  them,  but  the  best  is  to  place.them  alternately  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth  row,  and  then  to  reverse  the  order  to  the  other  side,  so 
that  one  side  of  the  bed  is  a counterpart  of  the  other.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a table,  thus  : — 


Rose 

JByb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Biz. 

Byb. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Rose 

Biz. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Byb. 

Rose 

Biz. 

The  process  of  planting  may  be  explained  in  a word.  Prepare  a straight 
lath  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  bed.  Mark  it  accurately  at  intervals  of 
six  inches.  Lay  it  down  from  a mark  on  the  board  to  the  corresponding 
mark  on  the  board  opposite.  With  a piece  of  stick  of  suitable  size  make  a 
hole  at  each  mark  on  the  lath,  throw  in  some  silver-sand,  and  then  insert  the 
bulb  with  the  crown  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the  bed,  and  fill  up  with 
silver-sand.  Many  growers  reject  the  sand  because  in  their  districts  it  is 
expensive.  But  then  in  very  wet  winters  they  have  losses  which  probably 
amount  to  quite  the  value  of  the  sand,  so  upon  the  whole  they  are  not  gainers. 
Every  loss  makes  a gap  in  the  bed  which  is  unsightly,  and  the  sand  is  a 
great  protection.  An  old  tulip  bed  is  like  potting  compost,  owing  to  the 
annual  introduction  of  silver-sand  in  the  process  of  planting. 

The  following  is  a list  of  cheap  first-class  sorts,  which  every  beginner 
should  possess,  as  they  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  at  all  our  great  exhibitions. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  those  named  below  can  be  had  at  an 
average  of  ninepence  each ; they  will  range  from  half-a-crown  to  five 
shillings  each,  or  thereabouts. 

A Selection  of  175  Varieties  of  Show  Tulips. 

Bizarres. 

First  Bow. — Albion,  Dr.  Horner,  Goldham’s  Fortunius,  Golden  Fleece, 
King  of  Tulips,  Marshal  Soult,  Osiris,  Roi  de  Navarro,  Groom’s  Rubini,  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  Lawrence’s  Solon,  Lawrence’s  Selim,  Stein’s  Napier, 
Telemachus,  Clark’s  Ulysses. 

Second  Bow. — Ariadne,  Apollo,  Bizard  Le  Kaine,  Coronation,  Charbonnier 
Noir,  Captain  White,  Darius,  Lawrence’s  Glencoe,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lawrence’s 
Ostade,  Optimus,  Lyde’s  Oddity,  Pilot,  Lawrence’s  Peacock,  Strong's  Titian, 
William  IV. 

Third  Row. — Carter’s  Leopold,  Charles  X.,  Captain  Sleigh,  Delaforce’s 
King,  Lawrence’s  Fabius,  Lord  Strathmore,  Lord  John  Russell,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Milton,  Ophir,  Polyphemus  (feathered),  Polyphemus  (flamed),  Prince 
of  the  Netherlands,  Strong’s  Hero,  Salamander,  Walker’s  King. 

Fourth  Row. — Dickson’s  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lawrence’s  Donzelli,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  Lord  Collingwood,  Proteus,  Sharp’s  Victory  {alias  Sultan), 
Lawrence’s  Sheet  Anchor,  Warsaw. 

Byblcemens. 

First  Row. — Bicnfait,  Chellaston  Beauty,  Euclid,  Gloria  Alborum,  La  Bello 
Narine,  Tarmiginna,  Goldham’s  Prince,  Queen  of  tho  North. 

Second  Row. — Lawrence’s  Friend  ( alias  Addison),  Brown’s  Wallace,  Bijou 
des  Amateurs,  Blomart,  Cleopatra,  Countess  of  Harrington,  Lawrence’s  Dio- 
genes, Euterpe,  Gibbons’s  Enchantress,  Grand  Monarque,  Irlandois,  Ivanhoc, 
Joseph  Strutt,  Lnlla  Rookh,  Lewald,  La  Virginite,  Lawrence’s  Lord  Stanley, 
La  Joie,  La  Latier,  Malibran,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Mentor,  Gibbons’s  Purple 
Perfection,  Penelope,  Prince  Charles,  Reid’s  Princo  Albeit,  Willmer’s  Queen 
Victoria,  Queen  Charlotte,  Rubens,  Smith's  Wellington,  Superb  et  Noir, 
Victoria  Regina,  Violet  Blondeau,  Violet  Rougatre.  Winifred,  Zoo. 

Third  Row. — Acapulca  ( alias  Roi  do  Siam),  Gibbons’s  Britannia,  Black 
Baguct,  Cine.innatus,  Colossus,  Dcsdcmona,  Due  do  Bordeaux,  Duo  do  Bouf- 
fieurs,  Gibbons’s  Elcgnns,  Francisetis  Primus,  Grotius,  General  Barnevelde, 
Grand  Sultan,  Holmes’s  King,  Lawrence’s  Lady  Errol,  Lawrence’s  Lord 
llawkesbnry,  Michael  Angelo,  Miss  Porter,  Princess  Charlotte’s  Cenotaph, 
Princess  Royal,  Lawronco's  Patty,  Lawrence's  Priam,  Tintoretto. 

Fourth  Row. — Ambassador,  Alexander  Magnus,  Lawrence’s  Camarine, 
Captain  Lampson,  Commodus,  Lawrence’s  Elthiron,  Louis  XVI.,  Saint  Paul, 
Thalia,  Violet  Quarto. 

Roses. 

First  Bow. — Scarncll's  Bijou,  Ceriso  Rluneho,  Catalina,  Flour  des  Dantes, 
Kato  Connor,  Madge  Wildfire,  Rose  Juliana. 

Second  Row. — Aspasia,  Andromeda,  Cerise  it  Rolls  Forino,  Comet,  Lnw- 
rcnco’s  Gymbn,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Groom's  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Dutch 
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Ponceau,  Sinter's  Fairy  Queen,  Goldham’i  Marin,  Lawrence's  Lady  Wnldo- 
grnve,  Clark'*  Lnvinia,  Mary  Lamb,  Mason's  Matilda,  l’erle  Brilliant,  I'orlo 
d' Orient,  Roso  Imogens,  Tnoinpho  lloynlo. 

Third  Row. — Lawrence'*  Aglnia,  Anastasia,  Olaudinnn,  Lawrence's 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  Funny  Corito,  Lord  Uyron,  Rose  (lamuso,  Kobo  Bril- 
liant,  Rose  Galatea,  Lawrence's  Mary  Anno,  Rose  Cordelia,  Rose  Walworth, 
Tlinlestris. 

Fourth  Row. — Lawrence’s  Clarisrima,  Comte  do  Vergennos,  Liwroneo’s 
Emily,  Mndnmo  Vostris,  Mountain  Sylph,  Midland  Beauty,  l’rinco  William, 
IV.,  Rosa  Blanca. 

.fruit  dVarticii  nnti  0rcl)flrtf  ll?omst. 

Curk ants  an'i>  Gooseberries  should  now  bo  lifted  if  required,  ns  the 
next  yenr’s  crop  will  bo  less  jeopardised  by  getting  them  early  to  the 
places  in  which  they  nro  to  fruit.  Fork  in  a good  dressing  of  manure 
between  the  trees  in  old  plantations.  Put  in  cuttings  of  choice  sorts  ; the 
cuttings  to  bo  straight  ripo  shoots  of  this  year,  and  all  the  lower  buds 
removed,  so  ns  to  prevent  the  throwing  up  of  suckers. 

Fruit- trbks  to  bo  plnntod  ns  soon  as  possiblo ; manure  not  to  be  used 
unless  the  ground  is  in  n poor  condition,  and  then  a little  fresh  soil  should 
bo  used  with  it  if  possible.  Turf  from  the  roadside,  clay,  clearings  of  ponds 
and  ditches  aro  excellent  materials  to  invigorate  an  old  worn-out  soil 
required  for  fruit  culture,  ns  also  to  give  body  to  poor  sandy  and  chalky  soils. 
In  planting  keep  all  roots  near  the  surface ; never  plant  any  tree  deeper  than 
it  was  planted  before,  and  if  it  was  evidently  too  deeply  planted  before,  give  it 
a better  chance  than  it  had  previously  by  more  shallow  planting.  Stako  as 
soon  as  planted,  to  prevent  rocking  by  the  wind,  and  at  the  same  time  prune. 

(Urccnfjousc  niitr  Conscrbatorg. 

Greenhouse. — On  bright  days  open  all  the  ventilators,  to  cause  a free 
circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants.  Avoid  using  fire-heat  as  much  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  plants,  and  give  very  little  water 
to  those  that  have  finished  their  growth,  or  which  it  is  desirable  to  throw 
into  a state  of  rest.  Plants  in  pits  will  endure  short  periods  of  frost  better 
if  kept  well  aired  and  moderately  dry.  In  case  of  a severe  frost,  now  to  be 
looked  for,  light  a brisk  fire  early  in  the  day ; give  air  while  the  sun  shines, 
shut  up  early,  and  trust  to  covering  up  rather  than  keep  the  fire  burning  all 
night.  A clear  sky  and  a few  points  of  north  in  the  wind  may  be  considered 
indications  of  frost,  and  at  such  times  the  cultivator  should  be  on  his  guard. 
Generally  we  have  one  sharp  frost  at  this  season,  and  then  no  more  till  near 
or  after  Christmas,  and  the  frost  generally  follows  close  upon  heavy  rains. 

Primulas  and  Cyclamens  to  he  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house, 
and  have  every  encouragement  to  push  forward  for  bloom.  Keep  these  near 
the  glass  where  there  is  no  drip. 

Plants  in  frames  will  soon  he  infested  with  mildew  now,  if  kept  close 
or  damp.  Though  nothing  should  go  dust-dry,  it  will  be  best  always  to 
defer  watering  till  the  weather  is  clear  and  bright,  and  then  water  well  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  that  the  pots  and  plunge  material  may  be  some- 
what dry  before  night ; one  good  watering  will  go  a long  distance  now. 
During  keen  north-east  winds — net  very  prevalent  at  this  season — soft- 
wooded  plants  suffer  severely  if  kept  very  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
will  not  then  bear  so  much  exposure  as  at  other  times.  Keep  the  plants 
clean  by  removing  dead  leaves  and  cutting  off  the  soft  tops  of  any  green 
shoots  of  geraniums,  &c.,  which  show  signs  of  mildew. 

jetobc  anb  CBrcljiti  "Dougr, 

Stove. — There  are  comparatively  few  plants  in  bloom  now,  and  those  few 
must  be  made  the  most  of.  Many  subjects,  however,  require  to  be  started 
into  growth,  and  the  necessary  repotting  and  pruning  must  be  attended  to. 
A few  good  orchids  are  in  bloom  now,  such  as  Odontoglossum  grande,  Phajus 
grandiflorus,  Dendrobium  Paxtoni,  Cypripedium  purpuratum,  and  these  must 
have  sufficient  heat  and  moisture.  Orchids  approaching  a dormant  state 
should  be  kept  comparatively  cool  and  dry,  but  due  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid,  all  extremes. . This  is  a good  time  for  a general  repotting  of 
stove  plants  that  flower  in  the  summer,  as  it  affords  them  a long  growing 
season,  and  they  can  he  carried  through  a succession  of  shifts  for  the  produc- 
tion of  well-furnished  specimens.  The  usual  routine  of  treatment  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  best.  The  plants  are  cut  down,  and  as  soon  as  they 
break  fairly  are  shaken  out,  the  roots  are  cut  back,  and  they  are  potted  in 
small  pots,  and  have  a little  extra  heat  to  promote  the  formation  of  new 
roots.  Then  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots  they  are  shifted  on  till  they 
occupy  the  pots  they  are  to  be  bloomed  in.  Solar  light  is  now  becoming  a 
scarce  commodity,  and  the  carefid  cultivator  will  catch  all  he  can.  Clean 
glass,  climbers  a little  reduced,  and  plants  most  in  need  of  light  put  as  high 
up  as  possible,  are  three  direct  ways  of  obtaining  the  fullest  benefit  of  the 
present  subdued  daylight. 

JForctng  pit. 

Peaches  in  the  forcing-house  to  be  pruned  at  once  ; the  roots  top-dressed, 
the  branches  washed,  and  the  lights  put  on.  But  give  plenty  of  air. 
Vacancies  may  now  be  filled  up  in  the  peach-house,  and  nothing  better  for 
the  purpose  than  bearing  trees.  In  many  gardens  a reformation  is  taking 
place  in  the  cultivation  of  peaches.  Healthy  trees  producing  but  small 
crops  on  open  walls  are  being  removed  and  planted  in  Paxtonian  houses, 
which  by  their  steep  pitch  and  abundant  ventilation  are  admirably  adapted 
for  fruit  culture.  Generally  where  peaches  are  unproductive  on  open  walls 
the  climate  is  most  to  blame,  and  the  mere  protection  of  glass,  even  without 
fire-heat,  suffices  to  convert  barren  into  fruitful  trees,  besides  the  fact,  which 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  trees  under  glass  invariably  get  more 
attention  than  those  in  the  open  air.  Rivers’s  Early  Victoria  is  the  earliest 
peach  known,  a week  earlier  than  Early  York.  The  same  raiser’s  Early 
Albert  is  a good  peach  for  forcing,  but  of  less  value  than  the  former.  Other 
good  varieties  to  force  are  Mignonne  Grosse,  Galande,  Early  York,  and  Red 
Nutmeg.  In  planting  peaches  on  open  borders,  let  attention  be  first  given 
to  drainage ; if  the  soil  is  light,  lay  down  six  inches  of  tenacious  loam  or 
clay,  or  turf  from  a loamy  pasture,  and  about  three  inches  of  rotten  dung, 
and  then  stir  the  whole,  and  mix  this  material  with  the  staple  to  a depth  of 
two  feet,  mixing  the  ingredients  well  together.  The  peach,  nectarine,  and 
apricot,  all  require  a firm,  substantial,  and  somewhat  adhesive  soil,  a south 
aspect,  and  a dry  bottom. 

Strawberries.  — As  the  stock  of  potted  strawberries  intended  for 
forcing  will  now  require  special  attention,  we  bring  before  our  readers  an 
admirable  method  first  adopted  by  Mr.  Sparkes,  of  St.  Mary’s  Cray.  He 
says : The  following  method  may  he  adopted  by  any  who  are  preparing 
to  force  strawberries  next  spring,  if  their  plants  are  now  in  pots  with  well 
ripened  crowns.  By  this  method  finer  forced  fruit  can  be  produced  than 


by  any  other.  I lay  runners  in  the  usual  way,  in  60-nize  pots,  about  tho 
latter  end  of  June;  and  hero  I will  just  state,  that  they  should  be  layered, 
if  possiblo,  from  one-year-old  plants  that  are  very  strong  and  healthy,  ns 
they  will  produce  tho  best  runners.  I keep  them  well  watered,  repot  the 
lust  week  in  July,  or  first  week  in  August,  in  thirty-two’s,  or  six-inch  pots. 
Soil,  turfy  loam  two  parts,  road-sand  two  parts,  cow-dung  one  part,  with 
a sprinkling  of  soot ; well  drain  the  pots,  and  when  potted  off  place  them 
in  a good  open  situation,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  1 give  them  plenty  of 
water,  never  allowing  them  to  (lag  by  any  means.  By  October  you  will 
have  strong  plants,  with  largo  solid  crowns,  and  the  pots  full  of  roots. 
Now  they  must  bo  watered  very  sparingly,  and  kept  almost  dry,  that  they 
may  ripen  their  crowns  well,  and  go  to  rest.  I pack  them  in  ridges,  and 
well  protect  them  in  frosty  weather.  For  early  purposes,  I plunge  them 
in  a pit,  with  bottom-heat,  about  05°  or  70°,  and  as  soon  as  they  show 
their  buds  I plant  them  out  in  tho  troughs.  The  troughs  aro  made  of 
rough  deal,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  length  ^or  any  length  that  may  be 
most  convenient),  eight  inches  in  depth,  seven  inches  wide  on  the  top,  five 
in  tho  bottom,  with  holes  in  tho  bottom  for  the  water  to  pass  off.  Over 
theso  holes  I put  largo  sherds,  with  their  convex  sides  downwards,  then 
small  ones  all  over  tho  bottom  of  tho  troughs.  On  theso  a layer  of  fibre, 
turfy  loam,  broken  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  small  hen  s eggs  ; turn  tho 
plants  out,  remove  all  tho  drainage  I can  without  injury  to  the  roots. 
Plant  them  in  tho  troughs,  with  a space  of  two  inches  between  the  ball  of 
each  plant.  I fill  up  with  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  of  road-sand, 
that  has  been  well  incorporated  together,  working  in  very  solid  around  the 
plants  with  a short  stick,  or  rammer,  the  crowns  of  the  plants  being  just 
lovel  with  the  top  of  tho  trough ; place  them  on  tho  back  shelves  of  the 
vinery,  or  in  the  strawberry-house  ; give  them  a good  watering  with  tepid 
water,  and  you  will  see  the  advantage  of  the  trough  over  the  pot.  They 
will  send  their  roots  down  in  the  troughs,  and  all  around  the  sides,  develop- 
ing their  beautiful  glossy  leaves,  and  sending  up  their  immense  trusses  of 
bloom.  I give  plenty  of  air  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  they  will  set  well ; 
they  will  only  require  watering  once  a week  in  the  troughs  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February  ; and  twice  a week  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  will  be  quite  sufficient,  which,  I think,  is  a very  great 
advantage  over  pot  culture.  Amongst  extensive  growers,  and  where  labour 
is  an  important  item  in  the  spring,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  every 
department,  one  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred,  pots  to  be  watered  every  day, 
and  twice  a day  when  very  hot,  will  and  does  take  up  a very  great  amount 
of  time  and  labour.  For  a late  crop  in  troughs,  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted,  and  will  produce  a good  crop,  without  the  use  of  pots.  Take  off 
young  plants,  or  runners,  the  first  week  in  .1  uly.  Make  choice  of  those  that 
liave  roots  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  length.  Prepare  a bed,  in  a good 
open  situation,  five  feet  wide,  and  any  height  that  may  be  required.  Make 
the  surface  of  the  bed  when  marked  off,  very  solid,  and  put  on  a layer  of 
good  rotten  stable  manure,  and  cover  with  three  inches  of  soil  from  the  sides 
or  alleys.  Make  the  bed  level,  and  plant  one  foot  apart.  Press  the  soil 
firmly  around,  and  keep  them  well  watered.  They  will  soon  make  new 
root,  apd  by  the  autumn  will  be  strong  plants.  Take  them  up  in  March 
very  carefully,  and  plant  in  the  trough.  The  sorts  that  I cultivate  are 
Keen’s  Seedling  for  early,  and  British  Queen  for  a late  crop.  The  troughs 
may  be  made  ornamental,  and  placed  on  the  sideboard  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  no  one  will  be  in  doubt,  I think,  as  to  their  appearance.  I can 
only  say,  I have  grown  strawberries  for  dessert,  for  the  market,  and  the 
exhibition  table,  and  have  been  a successful  exhibitor,  and  I have  grown 
them  in  different  ways ; hut  I have  never  carried  such  a crop,  and  grown 
them  to  the  perfection  as  I have  in  the  troughs,  during  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year. 


4- 

Uses  of  Sawdust. — I have  got  several  good  hints  from  your  Magazine. 
One  which  I will  refer  to  now  is  the  use  of  sawdust,  about  which  you 
had  some  articles  a few  weeks  back.  I would  premise  that  I cultivate 
about  an  acre  and  a half  of  land  by  way  of  amusement.  I can  give  it 
none  of  my  own  work,  only  a little  superintendence.  I have  to  find  labour 
and  rent,  and  I am  able  to  say  that  my  balance-sheet  shows  a very  good 
margin  in  my  favour.  I cultivate  it  with  the  intention  of  supplying  my  own 
table  with  the  best  of  vegetables,  selling  wholesale  a few  of  the  earliest  crops, 
and  using  all  the  rest  in  the  keeping  of  pigs.  I generaUy  keep  from  15  to 
20  pigs,  and  perhaps  40  or  50  fowls,  so  that  I have  an  abundance  of  good 
manure.  Now,  then,  with  regard  to  the  sawdust.  My  greatest  trouble  had 
been  to  find  litter  for  my  animals.  Straw  could  only  be  obtained  at  60s.  or 
65s.  per  ton,  and  frequently  could  be  hardly  got  for  that ; so  that  I found 
this  article  added  very  much  to  my  expense.  But  when  I read  your  saw- 
dust article,  it  struck  me  that  that  was  just  the  thing  for  me.  I found  I 
could  get  a sack  of  sawdust  for  6 d.,  and  I immediately  procured  a supply.  I 
found  the  pigs  were  delighted  with  their  bedding  ; their  coats,  from  tbe  fric- 
tion of  the  sawdust,  put  on  a most  healthy  appearance,  and  the  terebinthinous 
odour  of  the  sawdust  gives  a most  wholesome  smell  to  their  houses.  But  it 
is  in  regard  to  another  application  of  sawdust  that  I now  write.  You  have 
had  several  papers  lately  on  the  storage  of  root-crops.  I had  about  ten  sacks 
of  potatoes  which  I wished  to  take  great  care  of:  they  are  a very  good  sample  of 
flukes.  I have  an  out-house  at  the  back  of  my  house,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  used  as  a coal-house.  All  round  the  top  is  a shelf,  something  like  that 
shown  in  your  sketches  in  your  number  for  October  12.  I first  covered  the 
shelf  about  six  inches  thick  with  sawdust,  then  put  on  the  potatoes,  and 
then  covered  them  with  a layer  of  sawdust  about  six  inches  thick.  I fully 
expect  they  will  come  out  next  April  and  May  in  prime  condition.  I would 
say  that  many  of  my  flukes  were  lib.  in  weight,  and  two  of  the  heaviest 
weighed  2 lb.  7 oz.  I have  a quantity  of  mangold,  which  I intend  storing 
on  sawdust  in  a similar  manner,  and  lightly  tbatebing  with  straw.  Allow 
me  to  give  another  hint  in  the  gardening  way.  I have  a friend  who  lives  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  has  a house  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  a garden  behind  same  width,  running  back  about  eighty  feet.  Now, 
such  a piece  of  ground  ought  to  keep  his  family,  which  is  small,  in  garden 
luxuries,  but  he  gets  nothing  : his  potatoes  are  small  and  soapy,  his  cabbages 
are  eaten  out  with  slugs,  his  peas  are  all  consumed  by  the  sparrows,  and  his 
currants,  even  the  black,  are  also  appropriated  in  the  bud  by  birds.  He  com- 
plains of  the  dearness  of  labour  and.  the  expense  of  manure.  My  advice  to 
him  is  to  bum  all  the  bones  of  the  house  in  the  kitchen  fire,  and  not  many 
at  a time,  and  throw  all  the  ashes  of  the  house  over  the  garden.  This  is 
a plan  I have  long  foUowed ; by  this  means  the  whole  of  the  phosphates 
of  the  bones  are  utilized,  and  the  small  amount  of  potash  salts  in  the 
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ashes  given  to  the  ground,  while  the  texture  of  the  ground  is  much  im- 
proved by  the  open  nature  of  tlio  ashes.  If  my  friend  would  go  to  the 
tro  ible  to  get  an  ash-pit  in  the  garden,  and  get  his  servant  to  empty 
tho  slops  of  the  house  therein  over  the  ashes,  an  abundance  of  manure 
would  be  obtained,  which,  with  the  bones  and  deep  digging,  would  go  far 
to  remedy  all  his  difficulties.  An  Enemy  to  Waste. 

The  Napoleon  Willow  at  Kew. — In  your  paper  of  the  1 2th  instant, 
under  tho  heading  of  “ A ‘ Napoleon’s  Willow  ’ at  Kew  has  been  cut  down,” 
it  is  stated  that  tho  last  stumps  of  the  willow  trees  that  overshadowed 
Napoleon’s  tomb  were  removed  in  1840.  This  must  bo  a mistake,  as  in  the 
year  1858,  when  I visited  St.  Helena  and  Napoleon’s  tomb,  there  were 
willow  trees  overhanging  the  tomb  of  very  large  size  and  growth,  certainly 
of  much  greater  age  than  eighteen  years  could  produce,  supposing  that  the 
original  trees  were  removed  in  1840,  and  others  planted  in  their  place.  Those 
trees  were  shown  to  me  as  originals,  and  must  then  (in  1858)  have  been  at 
least  forty  years  old,  allowing  even  for  the  very  rapid  growth  of  willows  in 
a tropical  climate,  the  trunks  being  of  large  girth ; and,  further,  there  being 
no  care  taken  at  that  time  of  either  Longwood  or  the  tomb,  the  trees  were 
almost  pulled  to  pieces  by  travellers  of  all  nations  taking  cuttings  and  pieces 
of  the  hark  as  souvenirs.  I took  a cutting  on  the  occasion,  hut  it  unfor- 
tunately died  ; however,  on  again  visiting  the  island  in  1865,  I found  the 
willows  strictly  guarded,  under  the  direction  of  an  old  French  officer,  sent 
out  in  charge  of  Longwood  and  the  tomb,  both  of  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  French  by  our  Government.  The  cuttings  being  now  difficult  to 
obtain,  I got  one  through  the  courtesy  of  a friend  of  mine,  a French  naval 
officer,  and  prizing  it  more  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it, 
I have  now  got  a very  promising  young  tree.  There  may  have  been  some 
willows  removed  from  near  the  tomb  in  1840 ; hut  I think  it  is  due  to  my 
tree  to  show  that  it  is  descended  directly  from  one  of  the  original  trees  that 
used  to  overshadow  the  tomb  before  the  removal  of  Napoleon’s  remains  to 
France.  Salix. 

Experiments  with  Variegated  Zonal  Geraniums. — Having  been 
engaged  making  a few  experiments  similar  to  those  of  Doctor  Denny, 
and  taking  a great  interest  in  his  experiments,  as  detailed  in  your 
Magazine,  I hope  you  will  not  think  me  troublesome  if  I begin  first  by 
putting  a question  which  is  not  answered  in  the  notes  so  plainly  as  I could 
wish.  The  expression  “ breaking  into  ” (5  of  note)  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
after-growth  ; but  has  Dr.  Denny  known  any  of  his  seedlings,  coming  up  with 
the  seed-leaves  entirely  green,  ever  change  or  afterwards  break  into  versicolor 
foliage  during  their  after-growth  ? In  reading  over  the  notes,  my  first  im- 
pression was  that,  although  the  seedlings  came  at  first  with  entirely  green 
leaves,  they  afterwards  “ break  into  colour.”  If  this  is  the  case  in  his 
experiments,  I have,  in  making  similar  ones,  never  observed  a case  in  mine. 
My  experience  in  this  matter  is,  if  the  cotyledons,  or  seed-leaves,  in  ever  so 
small  a part,  show  “ splashes  ” of  colour,  the  future  growth  goes  on  breaking 
and  expanding  into  colour ; but  if  these  leaves  are  entirely  green,  I have  not 
yet  observed  any  of  them  change.  The  colour,  however,  is  often  on  these 
first  leaves  so  indistinct  and  small  in  quantity,  that  it  must  be  carefully 
looked  for  before  it  can  be  seen. 

Last  year  I crossed  several  varieties,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
neglected  to  take  note  of  the  pollen  parent,  and  many  of  the  seedlings  put  on 
an  appearance  that  I could  not  well  understand,  and  I resolved  this  season 
carefully  to  note  the  particulars  of  each  pod  of  seed  sown.  Among  my  crosses 
last  year,  there  was  a pod  of  seed  sown  from  Mrs.  Pollock,  crossed  by  pollen 
from  Excellent ; only  three  seeds  vegetated,  and  are  now  all  common-looking 
zonals,  with  different  degrees  of  depth  in  their  zones.  One  of  these  flowered 
early  in  the  season  (the  flower  very  much  like  Excellent  in  colour),  and  I 
crossed  this  seedling  with  the  pollen  of  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Golden  Chain, 
and  the  results  from  the  pollen  of  the  former  are  five  plants,  and  from  the 
latter  two  ; but  in  every  case  they  are  all  beautifully  variegated,  and  sending 
out  fresh  leaves  correspondingly  variegated ; but  of  course  they  have  yet  but 
a few  leaves  altogether  on  them,  and  the  experiment  is  but  a limited  one, 
but  so  far  it  goes  to  show  that  there  is  something  in  blood.  I crossed  this 
same  seedling  also  with  various  others  ; for  instance,  Annie  Williams  and 
Bronze  Queen,  and  in  many  cases  I have  got  very  light-coloured  results, 
and  the  leaves  of  some  are  of  a beautiful  shade  of  yellow,  with  a slight  zone 
of  brownish  colour,  at  present  very  pretty;  but  from  these  last  crosses  there 
are  many  entirely  green  in  the  leaves,  and  my  experience  is  that  these  last 
will  never  break  into  any  other  colour,  and  would  wish  much  to  have  Dr. 
Denny’s  experience  on  this  subject. 

There  was  a cross  which  I made  last  year  between  Eleanor  (a  plain-leaved 
geranium)  and  Dr.  Lindley  (a  zoned  one),  and  I was  struck  with  the  seed- 
lings almost  from  the  first : when  Dr.  Lindley  was  tho  pollen  parent  the  seed- 
lings were  nearly  in  every  ease  zoned  ; when  Eleanor  was  tho  pollen  parent 
the  seedlings  were  almost  all  without,  or  very  feebly  zoned,  and  from  that 
circumstance  I,  this  season,  used  the  pollen  of  the  variegates  which  I wished 
impressed  on  the  progeny,  but  find  that  there  are  exceptions,  for  this  year  I 
crossed  Eleanor  with  the  pollen  of  Bijou,  and  from  that  cross  had  four  plants, 
all  of  which  are  common  green-leaved  plants  without  any  variegation,  which 
shows  that  the  leaf  does  not  always  follow  in  tho  way  of  the  pollen  plant. 
I find  that  I have  also  two  crosses  from  Madame  Vauclier;  in  ono  case  Mrs. 
Pollock  is  the  pollen  parent,  and  in  the  other  Golden  Chain;  but  ns  I havo 
only  one  plant  from  each  cross,  one  being  entirely  green,  the  other  finely 
marked,  goes  only  to  prove  that  variegates  can  be  perpetuated  by  using  their 
pollen  to  ordinary  green-loaved  plants.  The  crosses  with  tho  variegates 
and  the  green-leaved  variety  do  not  appear  to  follow  exactly  the  same  law 
ns  the  zoned  and  plain-leaved  cross  above  stated,  but  goes  rather  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Denny’s  remark,  that  “ the  folingo  seems  in  tho  off- 
spring to  resemble,  in  a largo  proportion,  tho  more  vigorous  of  tho  two 
parents.” 

As  to  tho  colour  of  tho  flower  arising  out  of  crosses,  I find  from  my 
notes  that  two  years  ago  I crossed  Lady  Rokoby  with  tho  pollen  from 
Christine,  and  the  result  was  thirty-fivo  plants,  and  tho  colour  of  tho  flowers 
of  about  thirty  of  these  crosses  bore  either  a strong  resomblanco  (not  certainly 
the  identical  shade)  to  one  or  other  of  tho  parent  plants,  and  not  in  ono 
instance  could  I say  that  there  was  a blending  of  tho  two  colours  resulting 
in  a shado  of  colour  as  if  formed  by  tho  unitod  colours  of  tho  two  parents. 

W. 

Zonal  Geraniums  at  the  Manchester  ExuiniTiON. — I havo  read  tho 
correspondence  with  some  interest,  for  I was  present  on  tho  first  and  second 
dnys  of  tho  exhibition.  I consider  both  parties  aro  greatly  in  tho  wrong, 
and  I am  suro  that  many  of  your  readers  who  know  nothing  by  observation 
as  to  tho  exhibition,  will  agree  with  me,  for  each  writer  indulges  in  person- 
alities, and  admissions  are  made  last  which  should  have  boon  made  at  first. 
I ermit  me,  as  tin  impartial  observer  and  critic,  to  make  a few  observations. 


f irst,  as  to  your  report  and  Mr.  Wills’s  protest.  You  spoke  disparagingly  of 
his  plants  ; he  was  hurt,  and  could  not  say  so  without  having  a fling  at  Mr. 
Watson.  Now  Mr.  Wills  deserved  more  than  the  rebuke  you  gave  him, 
and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  acknowledges  he  deserved  it.  Here  is  the  main 
point : Mr.  JV ills  did  remove  some  of  his  plants,  and  in  his  letter,  which 
appeared  on  the  28th  of  September,  he  ought  to  have  owned  the  fact,  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  confession  was  forced  from  him.  I should  always  watch 
a case  closely  which  arose  out  of  alleged  errors  in  tho  Magazine  reports,  for 
it  is  everywhere  known  that,  for  fulness,  accuracy,  and  interest,  we  never  had 
such  reports  before,  and  we  may  take  the  reports  of  this  particular  show  in 
evidence.  You  say  that  Mr.  Wills  put  a lot  of  green-leaved  plants  in  a 
group  professing  to  be  vanegated.  Mr.  Wills  tries  to  escape  the  responsi- 
bility by  abusing  Mr.  W atson’s  plants,  and  praising  his  own.  At  last  it  turns 
out  that  soon  after  (and  it  matters  not  to  the  argument  how  soon  after)  the 
awards  of  the  judges  Mr.  Wills  removed  the  best  of  his  plants,  and  put 
others  in  their  place  that  were  not  variegated.  He  is  found  out  by  the  quick 
eyes  of  your  reporter,  or  I suppose  by  the  Editor  himself,  who  was  ono  of 
the  judges,  and  remained  in  Manchester  a second  day  to  make  a report.  A 
great  fuss,  certainly,  and  it  ends  so  far  in  proving  Mr.  Wills  to  be  lacking  in 
straightforwardness.  Now,  as  to  Mr.  Watson.  Because  he  was  attacked  by 
Mr.  Wills,  he  feels  bound  to  return  the  compliment,  and  he  does  it  very 
badly  indeed.  His  object  is  simply  to  puff  his  plants  into  note.  Just  as  Mr. 
Wills  says,  “ Florence  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  tricolors  in  exist- 
ence,” so  Mr.  Watson  cries,  “Miss  Watson  surpasses  every  other  ever  seen 
or  heard  of,”  &c.,  &c.  Now  I think  Mr.  Watson  would  never  have  been 
drawn  into  this  indiscretion,  had  he  not  established  himself  in  the  dislike  of 
the  profession,  as  one  of  the  most  talkative  exhibitors  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 
I am  concerned  in  the  management  of  flower  shows,  and  I have  made  it 
a rule  never  to  send  Mr.  Watson  a schedule,  because  we  don’t  want  him 
preaching  over  his  plants  the  whole  day  long,  to  the  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  of  visitors,  and  the  injury  of  exhibitors  who  do  not  preach  and 
palaver.  Remembering  how  Mr.  Watson  held  forth  at  the  last  June 
show  at  Manchester,  I can  forgive  Mr.  Wills  for  falling  foul  of  him, 
though  the  question  raised  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Watson’s  loquacity. 
If  Mr.  Wills  exhibits  again  at  Manchester,  or  anywhere  else  at  a more  than 
one  day’s  show,  he  must  leave  his  plants  the  whole  time,  or  he  must 
not  put  his  name  to  the  substitutes,  or  he  must  put  up  with  truthful 
reporting.  If  Mr.  Watson  ever  exhibits  again,  he  milst  be  as  quiet  and  un- 
demonstrative as  other  exhibitors,  or  he  will  find  that  committees  have 
agreed  not  to  make  room  for  him  ; he  will  be  other  than  welcome,  for  people 
have  had  enough  of  it.  He  does  not  lecture  or  preach  over  his  plants  at 
Regent’s  Park,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  not  allowed,  and  in  some 
other  places  I can  assure  him  the  “silent  system”  wrill  be  rigorously 
enforced.  I remember,  Mr.  Editor,  reading  somewhere  in  one  of  your  works 
a brave  eulogy  of  gardeners  as  the"  very  best  of  men,  and  a challenge 
to  the  world  to  declare  if  a gardener  had  ever  been  hanged.  I beg  of  you  to 
revise  your  thoughts  on  the  subject,  with  the  aid  of  this  discussion.  Mr. 
Wills  says,  “You  are  so  and  so;”  Mr.  Watson  retorts,  “You’re  another.” 
It  is  evident  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  looking,  as  they  should  be,  for  the 
promised  millennium.  Henry  Sage. 

[We  hope  there  will  be  no  more  correspondence  on  the  subject. — Ed.] 
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Hays's  Constant  Stove. — Letters  come  in  almost  daily  from  correspondents 
who  wish  to  purchase  this  admirable  stove,  and  know  not  where  to  apply 
for  it,  the  London  agent  having  disappeared.  A correspondent  having  been 
placed  in  a difficulty  as  to  obtaining  peat  charcoal  of  a suitable  kind  for  the 
stove,  has  learnt  that  it  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Elsam  and  Co.,  the  Peat 
Charcoal  Company,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London.  There  are  two  qualities 
sold,  and  the  prices  are  30s.  and  60s.  per  ton  respectively  ; that  at  the 
highest  price  is  well  adapted  for  Hays’s  stove,  but  the  cheaper  article  is  too 
soft  and  dusty.  The  company  will  not  sell  less  than  one  ton  to  any 
customer. 

F.  T.  K. — You  must  fumigate  your  cinerarias  with  tobacco.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  deal  with  them. 

Cool  Orchids. — Subscriber. — Probably  the  best  two  orchids  to  begin  with  in 
a greenhouse  would  be  Epidendrum  vitellinum  and  Oncidium  bicallosum. 
You  could  obtain  a good  plant  of  either  for  a guinea,  or  both  for  the  same 
sum,  if  little  bits  would  suffice.  These  would  do  best  in  pots  with  good  peat, 
and  good  greenhouse  treatment  is  sufficient  for  them.  When  you  get  used 
to  these,  you  may  try  Cypripedium  venustum  and  insignis,  Anguloa 
Clowesii,  Dondrobium  speciosuin,  Lselia  majalis,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
Sophronites  grandiflora,  and  others.  In  the  “ Garden  Oracle  ” for  1865  is 
a short  treatise  on  orchid-culture,  which  will  afford  you  every  needful 
information. 

Marrow  Peas.— Friend  may  do  well  with  such  varieties  ns  Advancor,  f 
three  feot ; Burbidge’s  Eclipse,  two  feet;  Stuart  and  Mien’s  Prince,  four 
feet ; and  Lord  Raglan,  four  feet.  You  may  do  very  well  without  pea- 
sticks  ; iron  or  wooden  stakes,  driven  in  firmly  at  about  six  feet  apart  ou  each 
side  the  row,  and  tarred  string  run  along  from  stake  to  stake,  will  keep  peas 
together  well,  no  matter  how  tall  they  are.  Of  course,  the  height  of  the 
stakes  must  be  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  peas. 

Friend. — The  splendid  hybrid  Clematis  raised  and  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Jackman  and  Son,  of  Woking,  aro  quite  hardy.  This  would  be  a good  time 
to  plant  them  to  form  magnificent  beds  of  blue  and  purple  flowers  next  season. 
The  best  of  tho  male  Aucubas  to  furnish  pollen  is  the  ono  called  Fortune’s 
Maculata,  A.  japonicit  mascula  maoulata  ; it  has  fine  broad  leaves,  richly 
spotted  with  yellow.  Tho  correct  accentuation  for  tho  generic  name  of  the  torch 
lily  is  Tri'toma,  but  the  lingual  organs  of  Englishmen  persist  in  making  it 
Trito'ma,  and  tho  wrong  way  is  undoubtedly  the  oasicst  and  most  eupho- 
nious. Wo  do  not  boliove  in  strict  technical  accuracy  in  thoso  matters,  and 
aftor  tho  debato  on  Gladiolus  profor  tho  vulgar  way  of  putting  full  force  ou 
tho  antepenultimate. 

G.  Fox. — What  do  you  mean  by  tho  “Australian  acacia  ” P There  aro 
dozens,  probably  hundreds,  of  species  and  varieties  of  Acacias  natives  of 
Australia.  Tho  good  useful  species,  such  us  armata,  lophantha,  rotundifolia, 
grandis,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  at  any  respectable  nursery. 

S.  R. — A small  boilor  and  a service  of  3-inch  hot-water  pipes  would  bo 
tho  best  for  your  liouso  ; but  two  of  Joyco’s  or  ono  of  Hays’s  stoves  would 
bo  enough  to  keop  frost  out. 

Stockton,  Engineer. — Your  plant  is  Catanancho  cerulea. 

F.  S. — The  flowering  plant  is  Polygonum  Virginianum  ; the  small  fern 
is  tho  crested  variety  of  Pteris  serrulate ; the  other  fern  must  be  in  fruit  to 
be  named  correctly. 
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What  is  the  use  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society? 
Wo  ask  tlio  question  with  the  view  of  obtaining  information, 
and  not  by  any  means  for  tlio  purpose  of  entering  upon  any 
unkind  criticism.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  tell  us  what  is 
the  use  of  the  society,  or  can  give  us  any  account  of  what  it 
does  that  might  not  be  bettor  done  without  its  aid  or  counte- 
nance, wo  shall  bo  most  glad  to  give  publicity  to  the  facts  in 
these  pages.  But  why  ask  the  question,  while  wo  have  in  our 
minds  a proper  reply,  that  the  society  is  of  no  use  at  all  ? 
Well,  just  for  this  reason:  it  has  become  the  custom  of  late 
to  institute  special  subscriptions  for  special  purposes,  which  it 
appears  to  bo  the  special  prerogative  of  this  society  to  carry 
out  as  part  of  its  mission,  and  in  justification  of  the  large 
funds  it  gathers  from  its  supporters.  No  one  now  contem- 
plates the  calling  of  a meeting  or  proposing  an  exhibition 
without  preparing  at  the  same  time  to  send  the  hat  round. 
An  exhibition  of  variegated-leaved  pelargoniums  could  not  be 
agreed  upon  until  there  was  a guarantee  given  that  the 
persons  intending  to  compete  would  first  subscribe  the  needful 
funds  for  it.  A- subscription  is  now  going  on  for  a similar 
purpose  ; the  society  does  nothing  beyond  offer  a place  for  tlio 
exhibition,  which  secures  for  its  coffers  the  contributions  of 
non-fellows  who  come  to  see  it,  and  strengthens  its  hold  upon 
its  fellows  by  providing  them  with  an  entertainment.  The 
society  risks  nothing,  and  does  nothing,  but  stands  ready  to 
receive  all  gains  ; a very  ingenious  mode  of  “ improving  the 
occasion.”  Now  there  is  a feeling  of  anxiety  prevalent 
amongst  exhibitors  as  to  the  economy  of  great  exhibitions, 
and  especially  of  those  that  are  continued  beyond  one  day. 
There  is  the  society  assuming  to  itself  a representative  power 
and  an  administrative  capacity ; but  it  can  do  nothing  in  this 
matter,  exhibitors  must  find  the  money  and  do  all  the  society’s 
work.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Saturday  last  proposes 
that  “the  principal  exhibitors  and  growers  of  plants  around  the 
metropolis,  as  well  as  the  patrons  of  gardening  in  general,” 
should  “ contribute  a limited  subscription  of  perhaps  £5 
each,”  to  provide  a suitable  building  for  great  and  long-con- 
tinued exhibitions.  We  were  simple  enough  in  our  remarks 
on  this  very  subject,  in  last  week’s  Magazine,  to  suggest  to  the 
council  of  the  society,  and  to  the  directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  to  the  promoters  of  great  shows  generally,  to  pre- 
pare more  liberal  schedules/seeing  that  great  and  long-con- 
tinued exhibitions  usually  proved  highly  remunerative  in  a 
financial  sense,  and  severely  taxed  the  powers  of  exhibitors. 
Our  contemporary  knows  better  than  we ; it  knows  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  be  an  incapable  entity,  or  perhaps  a 
nonentity  ; and  now  that  another  subscription  is  proposed,  we 
do  not  want  any  one  to  answer  the  question  with  which  we 
commenced,  because  we  feel  bound  to  close  with  questions  of 
another  kind,  Does  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

REALLY  EXIST,  AXD  WHEREABOUTS  IS  ITS  HIDING  PLACE  ? 


Distribution  of  Surplus  Plants  from  the  Public  Parks. — The  First 
Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  intends  to  have  distributed 
this  autumn,  among  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  London,  the  surplus  bedding- 
out  plants  in  Battersea,  Hyde,  the  Regent’s,  and  Victoria  Parks,  and  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  If  the  clergy,  school  committees,  and  others  interested 
will  make  application  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  Parks  nearest  to  their 
respective  parishes,  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  the  cases 
of  persons  residing  in  that  neighbourhood,  they  will  receive  early  intimation 
of  the  number  of  plants  that  can  he  allotted  to  each  applicant,  and  of  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  distribution. 

The  Trees  in  Hyde  Park. — Some  correspondence  has  appeared  in  the 
Times  on  the  pruning  of  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  alleged  that  the  trees 
are  pruned,  or  have  lately  been  pruned,  in  a very  careless  fashion,  large 
limbs  being  taken  off  in  an  unceremonious  manner,  and  the  trees  hacked 
and  chopped  about  in  a way  to  indicate  that  firewood  was  of  more  importance 
than  beautiful  trees.  We  sincerely  trust  the  reports  that  are  current  may 
prove  to  be  founded  in  error.  Should  they  prove  to  he  true,  we  shall  believe 
that  Hyde  Park  is  blessed  (or  cursed)  with  genuine  jobbing  gardeners  of  the 
London  school,  whose  faith  and  practice  is  to  regard  trees  solely  as  objects 
for  mutilation  or  destruction  ; never,  by  any  chance,  as  deserving  of  careful 
preservation  for  their  beauty,  shelter,  and  their  immense  influence  in  the 
purification  of  the  atmosphere.  If  vegetation  be  sentient,  London  trees  must 
suffer  as  many  or  more  agonies  than  the  calves  in  Smithfield  Market. 
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New  York  consumes  a thousand  barrels — or  nearly  a million — of  eggs 
per  day.  They  come  mainly  from  the  West. 

Mulberry  Trees  are  being  planted  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the 
purpose  of  silk-growing. 

The  Husks  of  the  Pickpockets’  Harvest.— The  gardeners  employed 
in  the  Trocadero,  at  Paris,  in  arranging  the  flower-beds,  after  the  removal  of 
tho  wooden  huts  erected  for  tho  Emperor’s  fete,  found  forty-four  portemon- 
naics.  As  is  known,  tho  omnibus  station  is  on  the  Quai,  and  the  probability 
is  that  tho  pickpockets  having  exercised  their  dexterity,  disembarrassed 
themselves  of  these  material  proofs,  after  emptying  them  of  their  contents. 
In  the  whole  forty-four  only  two  five-franc  pieces  in  gold  were  found. 

American  Vines  and  Wines. — Tho  New  York  Times  says  there  has  been 
a remarkably  bountiful  grape-crop  in  the  United  States  this  year.  The 
vineyards  are  heavy  with  their  rich  clusters,  and  some  new  and  superb 
varieties  have  obtained  an  unexpected  success.  If  now,  from  some  variety 
of  the  American  grape,  some  skilful  discoverer  would  draw  a really  good, 
palatable,  cheap  light  wine,  he  would  render  a service  to  his  countrymen,  and 
to  public  health,  morals,  and  temperance,  which  would  insure  him  fortune 
and  fame. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Edward  Purdon. — Some  time  since  it  was  resolved 
to  present  Mr.  Purdon,  of  the  Irish  Fanners’  Gazette,  with  a testimonial  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Dublin  Mansion 
House  Cattle  Plague  Committee.  The  promoters  selected  for  the  purpose 
Messrs.  Howard’s  steam-engine,  plough,  and  cultivator,  with  the  tackle, 
which  bad  been  worked  with  such  signal  success  at  the  recent  cattle  show  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  The  presentation  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  31st  instant;  after  which  the  apparatus  was  rein  >ved  by  rail 
to  Killoughram  Forest,  near  Ennisconhy,  where  the  Messrs.  Purdon  are 
carrying  on  extensive  improvements,  and  which  is  now  admirably  suited  for 
the  working  of  the  steam-plough,  and  where  the  public  can  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  operations  of  the  steam-plough.  It  is  agree- 
able 'o  see  true  patriotism  thus  acknowledged  in  the  sister  isle;  for,  after  all, 
the  best  friends  of  Ireland  are  they  who  improve  her  industry  and  enlarge 
her  resource^,  while  saying  least  about  her  grievances  and  tho  necessity  of 
reforms.  Mr.  Purdon  well  deserves  the  compliment  paid  him,  and  we  wish 
him  both  entertainment  and  profit  of  the  steam-plough. 

Mr.  William  Love,  the  chief  constable  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  died  on  Sunday  at  his  residence,  Nelson 
Villas,  Avenue  Road,  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Love  had  been  connected  with 
the  society  for  about  sixteen  years,  and  was  noted  for  the  zealous  performance 
of  his  duties. 

The  Cranberry  Crop. — The  cranberry  crop  near  Boston,  U.  S.,  of  the 
present  year  is  now  about  half  picked,  and  it  promises  to  be  the  largest  yield 
ever  known  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Several  meadows  have  reached  a 
state  of  maturity,  and  the  crops  on  some  of  them  are  ten  times  as  large  as 
last  year.  Everywhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  as  far  as  heard  from, 
the  crops  are  larger  than  any  previous  year,  except  in  Ilarwick,  where  the 
worms  have  done  considerable  damage,  and  there  the  crop  wifi  he  light. 
Cranberries  are  now  selling  from  4 dols.  to  5 dols.  per  bushel,  and  the  market 
is  dull.  The  price  this  fall  will  probably  range  from  8 dols.  to  9 dols.  per 
barrel. 

Treatment  of  Oidium. — The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Baron  Liebig  : 
“ A French  landowner  in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  whose  vines  were 
severely  attacked  by  oidium,  had  asked  my  advice  about  a remedy,  the 
sulphur  being  no  longer  of  any  use.  I advised  him  to  manure  his  vineyards 
with  wood-ashes  and  phosphates.  Last  October  he  sent  to  me  a document 
signed  by  a number  of  persons  who  had  seen  his  vines  ; it  declared  that  those 
which  had  been  manured  with  ashes  and  phosphates  had  produced  healthy 
fruit,  while  others  close  by,  which  had  not  received  these  manures,  were  the 
prey  of  oidium.” 

The  Value  of  Latent  Buds. — The  following  is  from  an  Australian 
paper : A portion  of  a small  vineyard  situated  on  the  Yarra  was  submerged 
by  the  floods  last  summer.  The  water  remained  about  the  vines  for  two 
days.  After  it  went  down,  the  young  growth  of  stems,  leaves,  and  fruit 
turned  quite  black,  as  if  destroyed.  The  owner  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
cutting-in  the  vines,  as  in  ordinary  winter  pruning,  reducing  the  stems  to 
three  cr  four  buds  each.  In  a short  time  the  pruned  vines  began  to  push  a 
second  series  of  shoots,  healthy  and  vigorous,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
throw  them  back.  The  hunches  of  fruit  “set,”  and  in  due  time  produced 
an  excellent  crop.  When  frosts  destroy  the  promise  of  a crop  of  fruit,  why 
not  practise  this  expedient  ? The  hint  is  thrown  out  for  the  vine-grower  to 
profit  by.  If  the  plan  succeeds  in  the  one  case,  why  not  apply  it  to  the  other  P 


Freezing  the  Brain. — The  great  discovery  that  the  brain  of  a living 
animal  could  be  frozen  and  afterwards  could  recover  was  made  by  Dr.  James 
Arnot,  who  solidified  the  brain  of  a pigeon  by  exposing  it  to  a freezing  mix- 
ture. Here  research  stopped,  because  with  an  ordinary  freezing  mixture  it 
was  not  possible  to  act  on  individual  parts  of  the  organ  ; but  the  importance 
of  the  discovery  is  not  the  less  on  that  account.  It  was  a marvellous  reveal- 
ing. Think  what  it  was  ! Here  was  a living  organ  of  mind,  a centre  of 
power,  of  all  guiding  power,  of  all  volition.  It  took  in  every  motion  of  the 
universe  to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  took  in  light  and  form  and  colour  by 
the  eye  ; it  took  i sound  by  the  ear;  sensation  and  substance  by  the  touch; 
odour  by  the  nostril,  and  taste  by  the  mouth;  it  gave  out,  in  return  or 
response,  animal  motion,  expression,  all  else  that  demonstrates  a living 
animal.  With  it  the  animal  was  an  animal ; without  it  the  animal  was 
turned  into  a mere  vegetable.  And  this  organ,  the  very  centre  and  soul  of  the 
organism,  was,  by  mere  physical  experiment,  for  a time  made  dead — all  its 
powers  ice-bound.  And  this  organ  again  set  free,  received  its  functions 
back  again,  and,  as  we  know  now  by  further  observation,  its  functions 
unimpaired.  Surely  this  was  the  discovery  of  a new  world. — Dr.  Richard- 
son, F.R.S.,  in  Popular  Science  Review,  October. 
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CONCERNING  ROSES  NOW  PROPAGATED. 

The  improvement  that  has  boon  ofFocted  of  lato  years  in  all 
the  good  points  of  tho  rose  merits  special  remark.  We  have 
indeed  passed  the  time  of  phenomena,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  novel  forms  and  new  species ; but  now  that  we  have 
gathered  together  from  all  quarters  of  tho  world  the  many 
racos  of  the  rose,  and  for  some  years  an  innumerable  host  of 
rose- raisers  have  been  engaged  in  blending  these  diverse  races 
in  infinite  variation,  we  are  acquiring  flowers  which  possess 
tho  highest  qualities  and  beauties  of  each,  and,  what  is  more 
wonderful,  a continuity  of  blooming  power,  which  practically 
makes  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  easily  the  prince  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  flowers  One  grand  consequence  of  this  has  been,  as  the 
celebrated  Laffay  some  twenty  years  ago  foresaw,  that  the  old 
favourite  summer  roses,  which  far  outshone  the  scanty  flower- 
ing and  delicato  growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  early  dates,  are 
now  quite  neglected.  More  recently  modern  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, produced  within  tho  past  twelve  years,  are  steadily 
pushing  out  of  the  market  their  predecessors,  and  even  the 
Bourbons,  the  Chinas,  and  most  of  the  Teas. 

Take  a catalogue  of  any  of  our  leading  nurserymen,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  “ conspicuous  absence  ” of 
once  favourite  roses.  Confining  our  observation  to  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, we  find  that  of  those  raised  by  Laffay,  Vibert,  Desprez, 
Hardy,  and  others,  four  only  of  those  which  were  mises  en 
commerce  up  to  the  year  1844  remain,  viz.,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land (the  earliest  survivor  sent  out  in  1839),  La  Heine, 
William  Jesse , and  Haronne  Prevost ; the  first  three  being 
Laffay’s,  the  last  Desprez’s.  And  of  these  La  Peine  and  the 
Baronne  only  occupy  a first  rank ; but  neither  the  former 
opens  well  enough,  nor  is  the  latter  fine  enough  in  form  for 
modern  taste. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  particularly  after  1847,  the  year 
of  Geant  des  Batailles,  an  immense  number  of  roses  were  in- 
troduced, of  which  few  survive.  This  last-mentioned  rose,  a 
seedling  of  M.  Guillot  p'ere,  was  the  first  high-coloured 
Hybrid  Perpetual  of  merit,  and  consequently  attracted  great 
attention,  but  it  is  now,  as  compared  with  many  rivals,  quite 
second-rate.  The  other  survivors  of  this  decade  are  all  light 
roses — viz.,  Mrs.  Rivers  (most  excellent,  but  not  free  enough, 
and  not  successfully  grown  except  in  fine  deep  loam),  Auguste 
Mic,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  William  Griffiths  (ex- 
cellent on  dwarf  brier,  not  on  Manetti),  and  Louise  Odier. 
Besides  these,  there  appeared  in  1853  the  well-known  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  a compound  Tea,  which  is  in  all  respects  hors  ligne. 

And  now  for  roses  brought  out  between  1855  and  1867.  To 
begin  with  1855,  a wonderful  year,  the  Erench  sent  us  Jules 
Margottin , General  Jacqueminot,  Lord  Raglan  (another  of  Guillot’s, 
p'ere'),  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prince  Leon,  La  Ville 
de  St.  Denis,  Gloire  de  Vitry  (best  on  own  roots),  Mesdames 
Damage,  Masson,  Jacquin,  Cambaceres,  and  Vidot,  and  lastly, 
Louise  Peyronney ; all  useful  roses,  although  probably  not  three 
of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  of  tho  same  colour  produced 
within  tho  last  five  years,  for  exhibition  purposes.  These  were 
followed  by  Madame  Knorr  (very  lovely  in  tho  bud,  but  not 
double  enough,  the  first  striking  variety  of  C.  Yerdier), 
Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’ Angleterre  (very  large,  rather  coarse,  but 
of  a wonderfully  bright  fresh  rosy  colour),  and  Triomphe  de 
V Exposition.  Then  came,  in  1858,  but  sent  out  in  1859,  Anna 
de  Diesbach  (the  first  striking  variety  of  Lacharme’s),  Anna 
Alexieff,  Comtesse  Chabrilland  (Marest),  Eugene  Appert  (Trouil- 
lard,  the  only  decent  production  of  this  raiser),  Lailia  (a  repeti- 
tion of  L.  Peyronney),  and  Virginale  (the  best  existing  white, 
but  of  such  weak  growth  and  bad  constitution  as  to  make  us 
hope  that  it  may  soon  be  superseded).  In  1860,  Guillot  pere 
sent  us  Senateur  Vaisse,  the  best  light  crimson  in  existence  ; 
Lacharme,  Victor  Verdier ; Fontaine,  Madame  Crapelet ; 
Guillot  fils,  L^ouis  XIV.  (free  and  of  first  quality  on  its  own 
roots,  bad  on  every  kind  of  stock),  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Madame 
Boll  (too  coarso,  and  not  sufficiently  porpotual)  ; and  Madllc. 
Bonnaire  (Pernet,  a charming  whito,  with  pink  centre ; habit 
not  sufficiently  robust).  Tho  following  year  wo  added  General 
Washington  (Granger),  in  some  years  most  lovely,  but  not  a 
certain  rose  ; Due  de  Cazes  (Touvais),  in  some  soils  not  first- 
class,  but  generally  a very  excellent  dark  rose ; and  Madame 
Eurtado  (0.  Yerdier).  About  this  time  tho  following  good 
Bourbons  were  introduced : Baron  Gonella  (Guillot  pere), 
Catherine  Guillot  (Guillot  fils),  and  Comtesse  Barbantannes. 

Noxt  comos  tho  annus  mirabilis  of  1862,  from  which  year 
most  of  our  best  roses  of  high  colours  procoodod,  an  epoch 
in  rose-raising.  Tho  chief  aro  Charles  Jjcfebvre  (dark-scarlot, 
the  best  rose  in  all  respects  in  cultivation,  must  bo  grown 
in  all  collections ; this  is  Laoharmo’s  production),  Duo  de 
Rohan  (Levoquo,  fine  dark  crimson,  a noblo  flower  if  well  fed), 
Francois  Lacharme  (C.  Verdier,  crimson,  fine  shape,  but  habit 
bad),  Madame  Boutin  (Jamain,  dark  coriso,  very  lovely  colour), 
Emile  Dulac  (Guillot  pire,  beautifully  cupped  crimson  rose,  a 


great  favourite),  Marfehal  Vaillant  (Lecomte,  purplish  red,  fine 
shape,  abundant  bloomer,  excellent  in  all  respects),  Maurice 
Bernardin  (Granger,  vermilion  with  a haze  or  flush  of  violet, 
very  excellent),  Mrs.  Charles  Wood  (Eugene  Verdier,  rosy 
crimson,  very  popular),  Prince  C.  de  Rohan  (also  from  E. 
Vordier,  maroon  and  scarlet,  tho  best  dark  rose),  Souvenir  de 
Lady  Eardly  (another  of  Guillot’s,  pere,  reddish  scarlet,  not 
cultivated  so  much  as  it  deserves),  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour, 
(Margottin,  crimson  and  dark  violet,  requires  high  cultivation 
and  pure  air,  under  which  conditions  it  is  exquisite),  Olivier 
Delhomme  (another  of  C.  Vordier’s,  crimson  red,  very  good), 
Vicomte  Vigier  (also  from  C.  Verdier,  approaches  lake  in 
colour,  particularly  towards  the  centre,  not  large,  but  good), 
Madlle.  CUmence  Joigneaux  (Liabaud,  bright  rose,  lilac-shaded, 
very  large  and  good),  Beauty  of  Waltham  (a  seedling  of  William 
Paul’s,  whose  name  in  rose  culture  is  deservedly  held  in 
honour — this  rose  has  been  said  to  resemblo  Madame  Crapelet 
too  much,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  distinctness,  the 
Beauty  has  a squarer  aspect,  and  a somewhat  different  habit 
of  growth),  and  lastly,  that  unique  and  floriferous  Noisette 
Perpetual,  Louise  Darzins  (another  of  Lacharme’s,  pure  white, 
in  graceful  clusters,  and  nicely  cupped  flowers). 

The  next  year  the  French  took  a base  advantage  of  our 
expectations,  excited  by  the  past  year's  success,  and  sent  over 
sixty-nine  new  varieties,  of  which  about  one-tenth  only  have 
been  found  worth  propagating.  These  are  Alfred  de  Rougemont 
(Lacharme,  dark  purplish  red,  shot  with  bright  red  in  centre, 
now  surpassed) ; Baronne  A.  de  Rothschild  (also  Lacharme, 
fiery  red,  one  of  the  best)  ; Madame  Freeman  (Guillot  pere,  an 
excellent  creamy  white,  larger  than  the  individual  flowers  of 
Louise  Darzins,  the  best  white  H.P.,  the  footstalks  not  quite 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  flower  erect ; but  that  peculiarity  is 
shared  by  most  of  the  teas,  and  many  other  roses,  and  has  this 
advantage  about  it,  that  it  saves  the  bloom  from  much  soiling 
by  rain  or  sun) ; Le  Rhone  (Guillot  fils,  scarlet,  magnificent 
colour,  no  better  rose  for  bedding) ; Vainqueur  de  Goliath 
(Pernet,  brilliant  mulberry  red,  very  great  bloomer,  a capital 
rose);  Madame  Alfred  de  Rougement  (Lacharme  (?),  like  Louise 
Darzins,  but  a trifle  larger  and  centre  pink)  ; Emotion  (Guillot 
pere,  described  as  a Bourbon,  but  very  early  in  bloom,  and 
very  continuous,  colour  white,  centre  broadly  tinted  with  ex- 
quisitely delicate  flesh  pink,  good). 

In  addition  to  these,  our  English  raisers  sent  out  John 
Hopper  (Ward,  who  ought  to  be  punished  for  giving  such  a 
rose  such  a name;  this  most  unromantic  rose  has  no  rival; 
it  is  a glorious  vindication  of  English  skill ; colour  rosy  scarlet, 
shading  off  to  lilac  rose  towards  the  outside  petals ; back  of 
petals  lighter  and  silvery)  ; Lord  Macaulay  (sent  out  by  W. 
Paul,  velvety  crimson,  variable,  sometimes  plum-colour,  a 
splendid  rose)  ; Lord  Herbert  (W.  Paul,  rosy  carmine,  reflexed 
shape,  distinct) ; Lord  Clyde  (Paul  and  Son,  scarlet  crimson, 
effective,  but  hardly  equal  to  either  of  the  other  noble  lords). 
Since  this  date  English  florists  have  taken  courage,  and  let  us 
hope  that  they  may  yet  pi’oduce  a royal  rose  to  beat  Charles 
Lefebvre. 

Tho  year  1864  was  a good  year;  Eugene  Verdier  treated  us 
unusually  well : Madame  Victor  Verdier  (properly  described  in 
the  catalogues  as  vivid  carmine,  large,  full,  magnificent 
in  shape,  intense  in  colour,  and  very  fine),  Alpaide  de  Rotalier 
(transparent  rose),  and  Leopold  Premier  (deep  red,  with  a tinge 
or  bloom  of  light  violet),  were  three  of  his  best,  and  are  first- 
class  roses.  Then  Duchesse  de  Morny  (Guillot  fils,  pure  rose, 
majestic  in  shape,  the  very  best  of  its  colour),  Pierre  Hotting 
(Portemer,  blackish  red  with  light  violet  tinge,  a noble-look- 
ing flower),  Leopold  Hausberg  (Granger,  bright  carmino, 
excellent  in  colour  and  form),  Madame  D.  Douville  (Leveque, 
glossy  rose,  lined  with  white,  unique  and  effective,  admirable 
for  forcing,  but  it  does  not  soom  so  good  in  tho  open  garden). 

The  noxt  year  wo  added  some  capital  roses,  of  which  the 
host  aro  Marie  Baumann  (Baumann,  superb  in  every  way, 
brilliant  scarlet  crimson)  ; Duchesse  de  Caylus  (C.  Vordior,  rosy 
carmine,  the  finest  as  to  form  of  this  colour,  not  large,  but 
first-class) ; Dr.  Andry  (E.  Verdier,  bright  red  flushed  with 
crimson,  perhaps  tho  host  rose  at  the  exhibitions  of  now  roses  of 
that  year) ; Madame  Amalie  Halphen  (Margottin,  purplish  car- 
mine, good,  but  rather  fiat  in  shape) ; Madame  Moreau  (Gonod, 
very  lustrous  dark  crimson,  ono  of  tho  most  offectivo  rosos 
known)  ; Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  (Jamain,  pink,  deeper 
centre,  the  finest  roso  of  its  colour,  porhaps  of  any  light  colour) ; 
Xavier  Olibo  (Lacharmo,  scarlet  donsoly  shaded  with  black,  a 
W ondorful  rose)  ; M.  Bonoenne  (Liabaud,  vory  dark  crimson), 
and  Achille  Gonod  (another  of  Gonod’s,  carmine  rod,  vory 
la  rge,  a little  coarse,  but  good,  and  likely  to  become  popular). 
15  osides  these,  W.  Paul  sont  out  Eliz.  Vigneron  (light  rosy 
pi  nk,  something  like  Lroliu).  Paul  and  Bon  advertised 
P rincess  Mary  (of  which  the  writer  of  these  remarks  hopes 
g rout  things,  pale  roso  edged  glossy  roso,  abuudant  bloomer. 
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fascinating,  and  highly  moritorous),  and  Cranston’s  King' » Acre, 
of  which  any  opinion,  good  or  bad,  is  rosorvod  ; it  must  bo 
tried  a littlo  longer. 

Wo  have  now  arrived,  aftor  a long  critical  survey,  at  last 
year’s  roses.  Hero  criticism  becomes  dangerous,  because  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  speak  with  conscientious  confidence  of  such 
recent  importations,  which  have  even  this  summer  barely  got 
over  tlio  shock  of  intense  propagation,  planting,  oxcossivo 
manuring,  &c.,  and  of  which  nobody  but  a fow  nurserymen 
have  soon  a dozon  flowers  of  each  varioty.  It  is  true  that  every 
year  a well-known  rosarian  onliglitons  the  public  upon  tho  dark 
and  mysterious  subject  of  the  seedlings  which  arc  to  he  sont  ovor 
from  Franco;  but  such  writing  is  to  a reador  “ vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,”  and  not  a whit  more  trustworthy  than  tho 
inflated  loquacity  of  a French  catalogue.  It  is  with  diffidence 
and  caution  that  tho  following  romarks  aro  mado  on  last  year’s 
novelties,  but  after  as  thorough  an  inspection  and  consideration 
as  circumstances  would  allow.  Of  French  roses  the  best,  as 
admitted  on  all  hands,  out  of  a vast  collection  of  over  seventy, 
are,  1 .Alfred  CWo»ii(Lacharme),2.  Souvenir  del)r.  J amain  (ditto), 
3.  Cii as.  Rouillard  (E.  Verdier),  4.  Mdlle.  M.  Bombrain,  5.  William 
llollisson,  and  6.  Jean  Lambert  (all  ditto) ; 7.  Exposition  de  Brie 
(Granger),  8.  Joscphinede  Ileauharnais(G;\u\\ot fils ),  9.  Mdlle.  Rady 
(Fontaine),  10.  Comtesse  de  Palilcao  (Pornet),  11 . Madame  Fillion 
(Gonod),  12 . F)'ederic  Bihorel  (Damaizin),  and  13.  Camille  Ber- 
nardm  (Gautreau).  But  this  list  requires  much  refining  down, 
and,  executing  that  process,  we  may  pretty  confidently  place 
Alfred  Colomb  as  No.  1 in  all  respects  ; personally,  I believe  it 
to  be  the  next  best  rose  to  Charles  Lefebvre  ; that  is  the  highest 
possible  praise  ; I hope  it  will  turn  out  its  equal ; colour  very 
bright  crimson  ; very  large,  noble  form  ; of  course  it  requires 
good  cultivation,  because  of  its  size  and  fulness  ; if  so  treated, 
I do  not  think  any  bloom  will  be  below  the  mark.  Next  I 
should  place  Charles  Rouillard , light  rose,  darker  centre,  full, 
fine  form,  of  a class  which  needs  a few  recruits.  Next  No.  7, 
which  received  a silver  medal  in  France  ; scarlet-crimson,  not 
uncommon  in  colour,  but  very  massive  and  well-proportioned 
in  form,  and  so  vigorous  in  growth  as  to  claim  the  highest 
favour.  We  must  award  to  the  Comtesse  Palilcao  the  next 
place ; it  is  very  lovely  and  unique,  very  rich  pink  with  lighter, 
almost  white,  outside  petals,  so  perpetually  in  bloom  as  to  ex- 
ceed everything  else  ever  seen  among  roses,  and  therefore  in 
all  respects  necessary  to  the  rose  garden.  No.  11  is  novel  in 
colour,  salmon-rose,  a desirable  addition.  No.  9,  dark  rosy 
crimson,  is  very  large  and  fine,  with  most  splendid  foliage  of 
large  leaves.  No.  2 is  certainly  the  best  of  the  violet-shaded 
very  dark  roses  ; it  dies  off  a peculiar  bluish  tint,  and  gives  us 
some  hopes  of  yielding,  through  its  seedlings  hereafter,  Mr. 
Prior’s  “ blue  rose  it  may  he  set  down  as  one  of  this  year’s 
best.  The  others  I do  not  at  present  consider  better  than  their 
forerunners  in  the  same  shades  of  colour,  but  I believe,  never- 
theless, that  No.  8 — certainly  highly  thought  of  by  the  raiser — 
ought  to  turn  out  better  than  L folia,  which  it  much  resembles, 
but  does  not  excel  apparently.  No.  4 has  not  the  desired  habit 
of  growth  or  substance  of  flower  to  suit  us.  No.  5 is  of  pecu- 
liar colour  among  scarlets,  but  not  of  high  quality.  Of  the 
rest  opinions  vary  widely. 

Of  roses  of  this  very  year — I quite  endorse  the  Editor’s  ex- 
perienced criticism — the  most  reliable  selection  for  amateurs  is 
Antoine  Bucher , dark  rose  (Ducher,  a seedling  from  Madame 
Domage,  therefore  worth  trying)  ; Charles  Verdier,  fine  light 
rose  (Guillot  pere,  from  Victor  Verdier) ; Horace  Vernet,  claret 
crimson  (Guillot  fils)  ; Comtesse  de  Jaucourt,  white,  tinted  rose, 
highly  thought  of  in  France  (Ceehet)  ; Thorin,  clear  crimson, 
sure  to  be  good  (Lacharme) ; Ville  de  Lyon,  dark  rose,  free- 
flowering,  elegant  form  (Bucher)  ; Paul  Verdier,  bright  rosy 
crimson  (C.  Verdier) ; add  to  which  Frangois  Treyve,  scarlet 
with  bronze  shading,  good  form  (Liabaud)  ; Comtesse  de  Mor- 
gues, cherry-red,  the  inner  petals  said  to  be  sometimes  edged 
with  white,  raised  from  Victor  Verdier  (Pernet).  Eugene 
Verdier’s  list  I do  not  like  : for  example,  Napoleon  LIL.,  which 
was  cracked  up  for  the  most,  will  not  do  ; it  is  too  thin  and 
too  uncertain  in  character ; Annie  Wood  is  probably  his  best, 
but  there  is  nothing  novel  about  it. 

We  have  some  promising  English  seedlings,  viz.,  Mrs. 
Ward,  a cross  between  Jules  Margottin  and  Comtesse  Chabril- 
land  ; it  ought  to  be  better  than  John  Hopper,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  resemble  in  character  of  flower,  but  not  quite  in  habit 
or  shades  of  colour;  this  comes  from  Ward,  who  also  sends 
out  Mrs.  John  Berners  and  Lpswich  Gem.  W.  Paul  sends  out 
Blade  Prince , dark  crimson,  resembling  Gloire  de  Santenay, 
but  quite  dark ; and  Paul  and  Son  have  exhibited,  and  now 
advertise,  Bulce  of  Edinburgh,  a seedling  much  like  Exposition 
de  Brie  as  exhibited,  but  said  by  them  to  be  much  brighter ; 
this  rose  will  be  distributed  in  the  summer.  Probably  at  the 
same  time  Miss  Ingram,  from  Turner’s  establishment,  will  he 
procurable  ; this  last  rose  was  raised  by  Ingram,  of  Frogmore, 


and  is  a roso  of  great  promise ; it  is  said  to  bo  the  best  or 
seoond-best  of  the  English  soedlings — something  between 
Madame  Rivers  and  Madame  Knorr  at  their  best,  very  light 
flesh  edged  with  whito,  globular,  but  tapering  in  the  bud,  and 
thoreforo  oponing  well : the  petals  seemed  thin  at  tho  shows, 
but  that  is  said  to  bo  an  exceptional  appearance. 

Viator. 

STOCKS  FOR  ROSES. 

Not  vory  long  ago  some  over-cautious  person  ventured  to 
prodict  that,  such  was  tho  growing  rago  for  roses,  tho  country 
would  soon  bo  strippod  of  briers.  The  Manetti  and  other  stocks 
of  course  considerably  relievo  tho  demand  for  briers  ; but,  with- 
out going  into  the  question  of  their  respective  merits,  tho  brier 
is  at  loast  necessary  for  tea-rose  budding. 

And  I should  be  glad  to  ease  the  mind  of  the  cautious  gen- 
tleman alluded  to,  and  also  make  brier-getting  a simple  thing 
to  amateurs,  and  even  nurserymen ; for  I havo  found  many  of 
tho  latter  who  not  only  were  unacquainted  with  the  method 
I will  suggest,  but  actually  would  not  believe  it. 

Put  in  the  ground  as  thickly  as  you  can,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  of  the  brier ; cut  out  all  tho 
buds  that  will  be  covered  with  the  soil,  and  next  year  you  will 
have  plenty  of  dwarf  brier  stocks  fit  for  budding  on. 

This  is  no  experiment;  I have  done  it  year  by  year;  and,  in 
proof  of  what  I say,  I may  add  that  on  brier  cuttings  which 
I put  in  the  ground  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  I budded  in  the 
summer  of  1866,  and  have  shoots  of  roses  on  them  eight  feet 
high  this  year,  with  excellent  roses  that  have  bloomed  better 
still.  Put  in  cuttings  of  robust-growing  roses  ; you  thus  have 
rose  blooms  if  the  budded  varieties  fail,  and  need  not  be  afraid 
of  fuckers. 

These  make  capital  dwarf-stocks  for  pot-roses. 

I know  that  this  is  but  a repetition  of  our  Editor’s  advice 
about  obtaining  roses  on  their  own  roots,  applied  to  briers,  or 
rosee  as  stocks  for  other  varieties ; still,  as  the  Magazine  is  a 
Saturday  paper,  we  may  sometimes  expect  a rechauffe. 

Edward  N.  Pochjn. 


THE  SELAGINELLA  OR  LYCOPODIUM. 

In  selecting  Selaginellas,  the  colour  has  to  be  studied  quite 
as  much  as  the  size  of  the  plant,  for  there  certainly  is  no 
beauty  in  a brown  Lycopod  of  any  kind.  Most  of  the  species 
are  inhabitants  of  hot  and  humid  climates,  and  to  grow  them 
successfully  their  habitats  can  be  studied  and  imitated  with  great 
advantage,  for  all  will  grow  with  the  richest  luxuriance  in  a 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
anyone  will  fix  a temperature  especially  to  suit  them,  but  they 
can  be  kept  in  the  same  house  with  other  plants  which  require 
a temperature  of  60°  through  the  winter,  and  70°  through  the 
summer. 

I prefer  pans  for  growing  these  plants  in,  for  they  are  shallow 
rooting,  and  do  not  require  a great  depth  of  soil,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  give  them  a much  larger  space  to  spread  over  than 
would  be  practicable  in  pots,  for  a twenty-inch  pot  is  not  a very 
handy  thing  to  shift  about.  Pans  of  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  are  a very  convenient  size  for  most  kinds,  such  as 
ccesia,  formosa,  and  others  of  that  type ; whilst  for  kinds  like 
apoda,  a smaller  one  is  far  better.  The  pans  should  have 
about  an  inch  of  drainage  crocks  broken  rather  fine,  a layer  of 
rough  peat,  and  then  the  pan  must  be  filled  up  with  a com- 
post consisting  of  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand, 
equal  parts.  This  should  be  pressed  firm,  a layer  of  sand  put 
over  it,  and  the  cuttings  laid  on  and  pegged  down.  The 
cuttings  should  be  good-sized  pieces.  I take  them  off  at  the 
base,  close  to  the  soil,  which  is  better  than  the  tops,  and  if 
they  are  properly  attended  to,  they  will  soon  take  root  and 
cover  the  pans.  It  is  best  to  keep  them  renewed  in  this  way 
than  keep  a lot  of  old  plants ; for  when  they  are  old,  they  are 
bad,  and  get  broken  about,  and  bear  no  comparison  to  young 
healthy  plants.  I am  speaking  of  the  strong-growing  kinds 
now.  Ccesia  can  be  kept  in  good  trim  by  cutting  it  down 
to  the  pan  when  it  becomes  a bad  colour,  and  if  it  has  a little 
fine  soil  and  sand,  or  sand  alone  sprinkled  over  it,  and  set  in 
a warm  corner,  it  will  soon  recover. 

Kinds  which  have  incequalifolia  and  viticulosa  for  their 
type  require  a slightly  different  method  of  treatment  in  their 
propagation.  Instead  of  laying  the  pieces  on  the  top  of  the 
soil,  the  old  plant  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pan,  divided 
into  small  pieces,  and  dibbed  a few  inches  apart  in  fresh  soil, 
in  pans  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  they  cover  the 
pans  be  shifted  into  larger  sizes  according  to  their  require- 
ments ; they  are  slower  growing  than  the  others,  and  do  not 
make  large  plants  so  quickly.  Any  time  of  the  year  will  do 
for  the  propagation,  but  now  is  as  good  as  any ; for  during 
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the  winter  the  cuttings  got  nicely  rooted,  and  in  the  spring 
grow  away  and  make  plants  at  once,  whereas  spring-struck 
pieces  do  not  make  plants  before  the  end  of  tho  summer. 

The  groat  number  of  tho  fossil  remains  of  those  extremely 
beautiful  flowerless  plants  which  have  been  found  in  the  coal 
measures  of  this  country  by  the  geologists,  lias  given  rise  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Lycopods  were  far  more  plentiful  than 
thoy  now  are ; and  some  botanists  hold  the  opinion  that  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  this  world’s  history  there  existed  species 
which  attained  to  magnitudes  equalled,  only  by  the  timber- 
trees  of  our  woods  and  forests.  Though  we  have  none  in 
existence  at  the  present  day  whose  height  cannot  be  measured 
most  conveniently  in  inches,  Imvirjata  being  the  only  species 
which  is  endowed  with  an  aborescent  aspect,  we  have  in  the 
exotic  species  some  of  the  loveliest  gems  which  Dame  Nature 
has  thought  fit  to  adorn  mother  earth  with.  Wherever  a 
collection  of  stove  plants  is  grown,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
wherever  there  is  a suitable  place  for  growing  them  in,  so 
surely  ought  this  class  of  plants  to  be  strongly  represented, 
for  they  are  quite  at  home,  and  thrive  where  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  keep  any  other  plant  in  a healthy  growing 
state,  even  if  it  could  be  persuaded  to  drag  out  an  existence, 
which  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  compliment  the  cultivator  for 
the  skill  and  trouble  expended  upon  it.  My  plan  is  to  stick 
them  amongst  large  specimen  plants,  where  they  can  have  the 
advantage  of  the  shade  from  them,  putting  the  Lycopods,  of 
course,  so  as  they  can  be  readily  seen,  for  it  is  no  use  to  put 
a light  under  a bushel ; and  I find  they  do  better  amongst 
plants  than  anywhere  else.  They  are  also  well  suited  to  stand 
amongst  strong-growing  ferns,  for  the  spreading  nature  of  the 
fronds  of  the  ferns  prevents  the  pots  being  set  close  to  each  other, 
thus  giving  ample  room  to  stand  dwarf-growing  plants,  which 
require  similar  treatment  and  a deeper  intensity  of  shade  than 
the  ferns.  I do  not  for  a moment  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Lycopods  should  be  grown  under  the  shade 
of  other  plants,  because  it  is  not  necessary ; for  they  will  grow 
in  a house  with  a suitable  temperature  if  there  are  no  other 
plants  of  any  description  but  them  in  it,  provided  that  the 
house  is  properly  shaded.  My  reason  for  suggesting  the 
suitability  of  these  plants  for  growing  between  others  of  larger 
size  is  this — the  stove  is  generally  of  limited  extent,  so  that 
every  inch  of  space  is  required  to  be  made  available  for  grow- 
ing something  or  other,  and  there  is  always  space  between 
the  pots  of  large  specimen  plants,  although  the  plants  may 
meet  overhead,  suitable  for  growing  dwarf  plants  like  the 
Lycopods,  thus  leaving  the  other  space,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  full  light,  available  for  growing  other  subjects 
which  require  exposure  to  the  light,  and  which  would  other- 
wise be  taken  up  with  them.  It  may  be  as  well  for  me  to 
observe,  that  unless  ccesia  and  Icevigata  are  grown  in  a deep 
shade,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  grow  them  to  any  size,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  that  beautiful  deep  metallic  lustre 
which  is  their  distinctive  quality.  For  want  of  shade,  too, 
some  kinds  soon  get  shabby  and  unfit  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. 

I am  aware  spring  is  generally  recommended  for  striking 
young  plants ; but  I like  to  propagate  them  in  September  or 
October,  for  there  is  no  danger  of  the  cuttings  damping  off  if 
they  are  carefully  managed,  and  not  kept  too  wot  and  cold. 
As  regards  water,  these  plants  will  stand  almost  any  amount, 
if  the  pans  aro  full  of  roots  and  the  drainage  perfect ; but  a 
trifle  more  in  quantity  than  that  required  by  a free  growing 
fern  suits  them  best.  A syringing  twice  a day  overhead  will 
be  of  immense  advantage  in  promoting  vigorous  growth,  un- 
less in  damp  weather  in  autumn,  and  through  the  very  short 
days,  when  they  are  better  without  tho  syringing. 

Tho  following  selection  contains  none  but  handsome  free- 
growing  kinds,  which  I can  recommend.  First  wo  havo 
8.  apoda,  a very  small  compact  spocies.  This  requires  great 
carefulness  in  watering,  as  from  the  closeness  of  its  growth 
it  is  apt  to  go  off  in  the  centre.  8.  casta,  dwarf  trailing,  of  a 
deep  hluo  colour  when  well  grown;  tho  pans  in  which  it  is 
growing  require  to  bo  elevated  a little  to  allow  tho  branches 
to  hang  gracefully  over.  8.  denticulala  is  a very  useful  dwarf 
kind,  will  grow  best  in  a greenhouse,  and  makes  a capital 
edging  for  conservatory  borders.  Then  wo  have  8.  erythro- 
poda  {pm  brosa),  formosa,  inaqualifolia,  and  lavigata{ca.na  arbor  ed) ; 
the  last  named  is  a grand  kind,  ono  of  tho  host,  and  a very 
strong  grower.  The  best  way  to  treat  this  is  to  pot  it,  and 
train  it  over  a trellis,  tho  same  way  as  a Cissus.  I have 
grown  them  five  feet  high  on  a balloon  trellis,  and  noble  objects 
they  aro  too.  I havo  seen  them  fifteen  foot  high  trained  to  a 
pillar,  presenting  a remarkable  spectacle.  It  will  bo  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  Irovigata  is  not  a suitable 
species  to  grow  between  other  plants.  The  following  aro  also 
desirable:  LyuMii,  Ma/rtcmii , Martcnsn  varicyata,  Wurxztuoiona, 
and  viticulosa.  George  Gordon. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  FRUIT-TREE  CULTIVATION. 

By  C11  arles  Baltet,  Nurseryman,  Troyes. 

“ Frauee  is  tlio  orchard  of  Europe." 

h or  many  years  past  a considerable  portion  of  tho  community  havo  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  The  best  varieties  havo 
been  sought  out,  as  well  as  the  most  robust  and  fruitful  trees,  and  have 
been  tortured  into  all  sorts  of  forms  under  tho  pretence  of  art,  or  else  ne- 
glected altogether  under  the  idea  that  nature  will  nourish  and  sustain  her 
children  in  perfection,  without  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator. 

But,  in  spite  of  frequent  failures  and  disappointments,  the  followers  of  the 
art  are  ever  ready  to  begin  again,  for  horticulture  gives  to  her  devotees 
health  and  quiet  hours,  with  joys  which  are  always  new.  The  adepts  in 
the  art,  tar  from  cooling  or  becoming  indifferent  to  their  favourite  em- 
ployment, are  constantly  inflamed  by  the  sacred  fire  which  bums  within 
them,  and  attract  by  their  example  numbers  of  recruits,  who  press  forward 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  tillers  of  the  earth,  and  increase  by  their  exer- 
tions the  national  resources. 

The  production  of  fruits  has  now  become  an  important  part  of  agricul- 
ture, and  forms  a considerable  item  of  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people; 
and  so  much  has  the  knowledge  of  good  fruits  gained  ground  of  late  years, 
that  if  one  goes  into  the  market,  or  enters  a restaurant,  William  pears  are 
demanded  and  Cures  refused  ; for  nowadays  every  one  has  in  his  own  garden 
cither  a Duchesse  d’Angouleme  or  a Doyenne  d’Hiver. 

In  spite  of  the  regard  which  is  always  paid  to  new  varieties,  the  modern 
fruits  have  been  a good  deal  criticised,  and  the  old  fruits  have  been  dis- 
dained with  an  ingratitude  which  has  not  been  at  all  merited  by  the  services 
rendered.  Is  it  not  caused  in  some  measure  by  our  variable  temperament, 
which  leads  us  like  children  to  run  after  the  unknown,  without  stopping  to 
consider  whether  that  which  we  already  possess  is  not  amply  sufficient  for 
our  wants  ? 

In  pomology,  as  in  agriculture,  in  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  politics,  it 
will  not  do  to  fall  violently  in  love  with  everything  that  is  new,  nor  yet 
to  be  prepossessed  only  with  things  that  are  old  ; we  must  learn  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  each  one,  and  know  how  to  discern  the  good  and  the 
true,  in  order  that  we  may  be  realty  benefited.  <• 

Now,  with  regard  to  fruits,  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider  that  our 
ancestors  possessed  vast  properties  where  the  trees  could  joyously  spread 
out  all  their  roots  and  all  their  branches  ; we  read  that  in  each  enclosure — - 
the  gardens  of  the  abbeys,  of  the  mans!  • and  0.  ihe  castles — the  con- 
struction of  high  walls,  necessitated  by  other  causes,  served  for  the  fruit- 
trees,  which  found  in  the  shelter  of  the  espalier  the  conditions  indispens- 
able to  bring  them  to  perfection.  If  we  attempt  to  place  these  species  in 
the  open  air,  we  are  disappointed  at  the  result,  and  raise  an  outcry  about 
the  degeneration  of  the  old  sorts. 

Now  in  studying  new  fruits,  you  may  be  sure  that,  in  order  to  discover 
one  really  meritorious  individual,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reject  ten  others, 
in  spite  of  the  very  violent  predilection  which  the  raisers  have  for  their 
children.  It  is  just  the  same  with  inventions ; whence  it  comes  that  we 
have  inferior  productions  pompously  vaunted  in  terms  which  should  describe 
only  things  which  are  really  choice  and  valuable. 

We  possess  many  exquisite  varieties  both  ancient  and  modern;  to  doubt 
this  would  be  to  deny  the  progress  of  our  forefathers  and  that  of  our  own 
time  also.  We  must  say  also,  that,  following  in  the  march  of  things  in 
general,  the  taste  of  the  public  has  become  far  more  exacting  than  it  used  to 
be  ; but  this  is  no  matter  of  complaint,  but  rather  of  congratulation. 

The  patriarchial  nourishment  of  bread  and  water  appears  to  us  nowadays 
like  a fable — or  a punishment.  Our  palates  require  choice  aliments,  whole- 
some and  varied.  We  wish  to  have  fruits  at  our  meals,  and  between  our 
meals  ; , we  are  happy  in  offering  them  to  our  friends  ; and  we  consider 
ourselves  very  badly  off,  if  wo  have  not  a single  apple  to  eat,  or  so  much  as 
a pear  to  quench  our  thirst,  or  are  compelled  to  pass  through  Lent  without 
tasting  fruit  at  least  every  Sunday. 

To  have  fruits  all  the  year  round  is  our  dream,  our  ideal,  as  perpetual 
motion  is  the  dream  of  tho  mathematician,  and  a blue  dahlia  the  ideal  of  the 
florist. 

To  this  ardent  love  of  good  fruits  we  join  an  element  which  was  unknown 
till  lately,  which  now  belongs  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  which  brings 
the  purchaser,  and  which  carries  away  the  merchandise  ; this  element  is  the 
railway.  With  this  powerful  assistant,  and  the  perfect  liberty  of  its  trans- 
actions, the  crop  which  is  not  required  in  one  place  can  he  immediately 
conveyed  to  a district  where  there  is  a scarcity. 

In  matters  of  economy,  one  of  the  first  axioms  is  that  production  should 
always  be  on  a level  with  consumption  ; it  may  often  bo  more,  but  should 
never  be  less. 

Now,  for  contributing  to  this  production  our  locality  is  advantageously 
situated.  If  France,  a country  eminently  fertile,  is  called  tho  orchard  of 
Europe,  wo  can  say  that  the  region  of  the  cast,  occupied  by  the  department 
of  the  Aube,  is  admirably  adapted  for  fruit-tree  cultivation. 

Wo  are  in  effect  sheltered  from  tho  rigorous  cold  ot  the  north,  from 
tho  burning  heat  and  dry  winds  of  tho  south,  from  tho  salt  breezes  which 
blow  from  the  sea-shore,  and  from  tho  sudden  changes  of  temperature  which 
generally  occur  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  mountain  ranges,  checking  tho 
normal  vegetation,  the  fecundation  of  tho  flower,  and  the  growth  of  tho  fruit. 
Then  add  to  this  happy  climate  tho  geographical  position  so  favourable  to 
tho  transportation  of  our  wares;  the  proximity  to  tho  capital,  the  means  ot 
transport  by  railway,  by  water,  or  by  our  admirable  roads,  tho  easy  access 
to  Paris  and  London,  as  well  as  to  Belgium  and  Germany. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  that  which  wo  have,  and  to  give  a value  to 
that  which  at  present  has  none,  wo  ask  that  the  untilled  lands,  tho  unculti- 
vated hills,  tho  neglected  pastures,  and  the  dried-up  marshes,  bo  converted 
into  orchards.  Franco  lias,  it  is  said,  six  millions  of  hectares  of  unfilled  land. 
Our  department  would  be  greatly  favoured  if  it  contained  none  ; but  un- 
happily it  possesses  too  largo  a share.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  state 
of  things  will  soon  undergo  a considerable  change.  Thanks  to  tho  generous 
initiative  of  the  Prefect  of  tho  Aube,  M.  Isidore  Salles,  and  with  the  bene- 
volent concurrence  of  tho  Council-General,  a public  and  gratuitous  school  of 
arboriculture  has  boon  instituted  in  this  country.  Thus,  alter  having  . re- 
ceived the  lessons  from  tho  professors  appointed  to  carry  on  this  mission, 
several  corporations  havo  planted  their  denuded  mountains,  and  their  arid 
plains  with  fruit-trees,  and  tho  results  which  have  followed  are  highly 
gratifying. 

Encouraged  by  these  first  results,  several  other  departments  hastened  to 
imitate  11s,  amid  the  plaudits  of  tho  agricultural  and  horticultural  press.  Hut, 
nbovo  all,  tho  populace  comprehend'  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by 
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tho  oulturo  of  fmit-treos  ; (hoy  listen  to  tho  professors,  tlioy  rood  (ho  authors, 
and  plantations  intelligently  conducted  aro  t ho  consoquonoo.  The  oonsumor 
is  benefited  and  tho  producer  is  enriched. 

In  order  to  prove  to  you  that  tho  Hubjoot  I am  treat inj^  is  worthy  your 
consideration,  l will  now  mention  divers  localities  which  have  made  con- 
siderable incomes  by  (ho  sale  of  their  fruits. 

Tho  department  of  Yonno  has,  with  that  of  Somme,  several  corporations 
much  richer  than  their  neighbours,  entirely  through  tho  culture  of  the  cherry. 
At  Saint- ltris  (Yonno),  a hundred  hectares  of  untilled  land  have  boon  con- 
verted into  cherry  orchards.  Tho  only  variety  grown  is  tho  Royal  English 
Early  grafted  upon  Sainto- Lucie  ; they  are  grown  in  bushes,  are  not  pruned, 
and  can  ho  roacheil  without  ladders.  Tho  Parisian  and  English  brokers 
como  in  the  month  of  Juno,  when  tho  fruit  is  in  maturity,  to  purchase  the 
crops.  In  1863,  tho  sale  of  cherries  had  rison  to  80,000  francs,  and  in 
1861  to  100,000  francs. 

Tho  mountains  of  Puy-do-D6mo  produce  the  most  beautiful  apples,  and 
tho  apricots  grown  there  are  the  most  celebrated  for  apricot-jam.  These  two 
kinds  of  fruits  form  a considerable  object  of  commerce  to  the  district. 

Near  Paris,  where  speculative  culturo  is  well  understood,  they  have  trans- 
formed tho  sandy  hillocks  which  oxtond  from  Triel  to  Mculan  into  apricot 
orchards,  which  arc  very  celebrated  among  tho  confectioners  of  tho  capital. 

Tho  valley  of  Hydros,  in  Provence,  formerly  much  reputed  for  its  oranges, 
now  contains  many  enclosures  of  poaches.  Last  year  the  fruit  sent  from  this 
part  to  Marseilles  realized  the  important  sum  of  1 60,000  francs. 

At  the  present  time  a little  village  of  Ilaute-Marne  has  in  its  woods  fruits 
which  realizo  9,000  francs  per  annum  without  costing  them  a penny  for  their 
maintenance. 

The  corporation  of  lialzac,  near  to  Angouleme,  has  sold  in  one  season  its 
pears  and  cherries  for  30,000  francs. 

Near  Agen,  thcro  are  several  growers,  who  sell  for  10,000  francs  the 
plums  of  a single  crop.  Near  Mnaux,  there  exists  a pear-tree  of  an  ordinary 
variety,  but  very  productive,  which  produces,  taking  good  years  with  bad, 
150  francs'  worth  of  fruit.  Near  Eric-Comte-Itobert  they  havo  cultivated 
penis  for  fifty  years,  and  their  crops  produce  at  least  100,000  francs. 

Touraine  and  Anjou  are  certainly  highly  favoured  by  the  sun,  climate,  and 
position.  I will  mention,  for  example,  tho  department  of  Maine-et-Loire, 
one  of  tho  finest  divisions,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  how  very 
important  the  cultivation  of  fruits  is  to  tho  country.  In  less  than  a year 
this  department  has  exported  to  Paris  five  millions  of  kilogrammes  of  apples, 
representing  a value  of  500,000  francs.  Angers  alone  has  received  during 
one  day  40,000  kilogrammes  of  apples,  and  10,000  kilogrammes  of  pears. 
The  price  of  transport  received  by  the  railways  and  boats  is  not  less  extra- 
ordinary. 

The  choicest  varieties  of  pears,  such  as  William,  Bonne  Louise  d’ Avranches, 
Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Beurre  Hiel,  Beurre.  d’Hardenpont,  Doyenne  d' Diver, 
are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Havre,  from  whence  they  are  taken  by  the 
large  steamers  to  London  or  St.  Petersburg. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  this  locality  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  sold 
to  the  Parisians  during  two  months  785,226  kilogrammes  of  cauliflowers,  and 
300,000  kilogrammes  of  dandelions,  which  realized  a sum  of  nearly  200,000 
francs  to  the  sellers,  and  100,000  francs  to  the  growers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Orleans.  The  benefit  to  the  community  is  all  the  more  clear  in  this 
instance,  because  the  dandelions  are  gathered  by  very  poor  families  in  the 
fields  and  meadows  and  from  the  neglected  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  th  e 
slate  quarries. 

I have  mentioned  the  best  varieties  of  eating  pears,  but  which  of  them  can 
dispute  for  a moment  the  palm  of  beauty  with  Belle-Angevine  ? A celebrated 
restaurant-keeper  of  Paris  has  undertaken  to  purchase  all  we  can  grow  of- 
this  superb  variety,  to  satisfy  a passing  taste  of  the  day.  However,  let  us 
not  be  dazzled  by  such  a thing  as  this  ; let  us  not  abandon  these  exquisite 
varieties,  although  at  the  same  time  we  take  care  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of 
the  world.  Bergamot  Esperen,  Reinette  true,  and  Mirabelle,  can  never  be 
surpassed  in  their  way,  nor  can  the  pear  Yan  Marum,  the  apple  Menagere,  and 
the  plum  Dame  Aubert. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes  for  the  table  is  also  very  lucrative.  At  Pouilly, 
in  Nievre,  the  manufacture  of  wine  has  giv:n  place  to  the  sale  of  Chasselas 
and  Muscatel  grapes  for  the  table ; the  vine-dressers  have  become  thereby  fifty 
per  cent,  richer,  and  the  sum-total  of  the  sile  has  amounted  to  a million 
and  a half  of  francs.  In  our  own  neighbourhood,  Bar-sur-Aube,  they  used 
to  make  an  ordinary  white  wine  of  Chasselas  grapes,  but  they  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  send  the  fruit  to  the  markets  of  the  great  towns.  The  village 
of  Baroville  has  sold  to  the  Parisians  50,000  francs’  worth  of  Reine-Claude 
in  a single  year.  Perhaps  it  would  be  far  better  for  those  vine-growers  who 
think  of  giving  up  entirely  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  to  devote  their  at- 
tention to  the  culture  of  gripes  for  tible  instead  of  for  wine. 

A merchant  goes  to  Gard  every  year  to  pur  hase  the  crop  of  Chasselas 
grapes  for  which  he  pavs  the  proprietor  in  advance  about  10,000  francs,  and 
his  brother  merchants  buy  for  large  sums  the  Chasselas  of  Montauban.  One 
cannot  talk  about  Chasselas  without  thinking  of  Thomery,  for  it  is  there 
that  it  is  grown  in  the  greatest  perfection  ; all  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  its  culturo,  and  are  enriched  by  it. 

Montreuil  is  equally  celebrated  for  its  peaches ; every  family  has  its  plan- 
tation of  Galande,  Mignonne,  or  Madeleine ; and  when  we  consider  that  this 
fortuue  is  due  in  a great  measure  to  chance,  what  should  we  not  be  able  to 
attain  to  in  places  so  eminently  suited  to  cultivation  ? 

Already  at  Beaune,  the  soil  or  the  heat  has  made  the  Chasselas  of  a rosy 
co1  our,  velvety,  and  very  enticing.  The  Societe  d' Horticulture  has  sent  a 
delegation  to  Thomery  in  order  to  study  the  treatment  of  the  vine,  and  has 
offered  prizes  to  the  planters. 

It  is  certain  that  these  undertakings  profit  the  world  at  large  as  well  as 
the  growers  themselves,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  more  favoured  south  is  able 
to  lend  its  sunshine  to  the  people  of  the  north.  The  vine-growers  of  Bour- 
gogne or  of  Beaujolais  plant  peaches  in  their  vineyards,  and  in  the  same 
m inner  the  Algerians  preserve  in  the  gorges  of  Laghouat  oases  of  plums, 
and  the  mountaineers  are  enabled  to  supply  the  absence  of  corn  by  living 
upon  chesnuts.  We  may  mention  on  this  subject  that  the  corporation  of 
Mnrvan,  Saint-Prix,  sells  annually  60,000  francs’  worth  of  chesnuts. 

How  many  communities  are  there  who  might  find  in  analogous  employ- 
ments to  these  the  resources  which  now  fail  them ! And  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  tho-e  places  are  the  poorest  where  the  waste  lands  are  the  most 
numerous  ; yet,  what  are  these  waste  lands  but  treasures  which  former 
generations  have  transmitted  to  us,  and  which  no  one  has  yet  dared  to 
touch  ? We  have  already  in  our  department  some  hardy  pioneers  who  have 
ventured  to  plant  the  flag  of  progress ; let  us  encourage  them  by  our  plaudits, 
and  they  will  attract  numerous  imitators. 

In  other  regions  also  they  have  found  these  innovators.  The  journals 


lmvo  vaunted  tho  philanthropy  of  a priest  at  Ain,  who  causes  tho  plantation 
of  a fruit-treo  at  tho  baptism  of  each  now-born  child  ; and  of  another  in 
Lorraino,  who  has  formed  a nursery  on  the  mountains  of  fruit-trees,  which 
are  generously  distributed  among  iiis  parishioners,  and  thus  gives  ease  and 
assist  nee  to  tho  common  poor. 

I havo  nothing  to  say  about  tho  older  fruits  of  Normandy,  Bretagne, 
Picardy  in  line,  of  the  countries  which  rebel  from  tho  vine;  it  is  a 
fundamental  source  of  riches  which  is  well  known.  In  a word,  tho  price  of 
apples  is  already  doubled,  by  reason  of  tho  exportation  to  Manchester  of 
fruit  which  is  gathered  while  green,  before  tho  juice  has  been  transformed 
into  sugar,  because  they  employ  them  for  fixing  their  colour  in  their  stuffs. 

Will  not  tho  financial  question  awaken  tho  attention  of  cultivators  who 
aro  so  disposed  to  groan  in  this  agricultural  crisis  '<  To  all  tho  preceding 
facts  I will  finally  add  that  tho  reputation  of  tho  prunes  of  Agen  and 
Sainte-Catberino  (Tours)  has  certainly  enriched  the  producers  ; and  wo 
could  name  at  tho  same  time  tho  Mirabelle  plums  of  Metz,  the  gooseberries 
of  Bar-le-Duc,  tho  strawberries  of  Dijon,  the  figs  of  Argenteuil,  the  nuts  of 
Is&ro,  &c. 

Entire  provinces  aro  quickly  metamorphosed  hy  contact  with  a product 
niggardly  and  mean  in  appearance,  a fruit  or  a herb.  This  modification 
will  soon  operate  by  the  initiative  of  men  of  action,  thanks  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  horticulture  and  tho  multiplication  of  railroads.  These  last 
havo  already  revolutionized  commerco  and  industry ; and  agriculture  and 
horticulture  cannot  long  remain  indifferent. 

And  when  wo  ask  that  speculation  shall  bo  attracted  to  fruit-trees,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  hinder  or  straiten  the  culturo  of  cereals,  of  vines,  and  of 
woods.  That  which  wo  solicit  is  that  the  lands  condemned  for  sterility  by 
tho  carelessness  of  man  be  cleared,  and  that  useless  plantations  be  replaced 
by  orchards,  fruit  gardens,  vines,  and  even  kitchen  gardens ; the  annual 
revenue  of  economic  vegetables  of  tho  first  necessity  in  nutrition  or  in  in- 
dustry offers  advantages  which  will  not  suffer  by  comparison. 

In  the  category  of  sites  badly  occupied,  permit  me  to  place  equally  with 
the  others  those  strips  of  land  along  the  sides  of  roads  which  are  at  present 
occupied  by  woods.  Why  not  clear  them,  and  have  them  planted  with  our 
favourite  species,  which  would  certainly  pay  a thousand  times  better  than 
the  others  P Why,  it  is  objected  to  this  plan  that  travellers  along  the  roads 
would  gather  the  fruit ; so  much  the  better,  we  would  do  good  to  our 
neighbours.  Do  you  prefer  to  plant  elms,  ash-trees,  or  sycamores,  to  be 
preyed  upon  hy  cantharides  and  may-bugs  P If  you  are  afraid  of  exciting 
marauding,  leave  the  ornamental  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and 
only  plant  tho  fruit-trees  at  a distance  from  them,  and  then  if  the  crops  are 
gathered  and  sold  early,  there  will  not  be  much  loss  from  theft.  Besides, 
the  farmer  to  whom  these  plantations  are  let  will  be  interested  in  the  protec- 
tion of  his  fruits.  I have  seen  this  plan  carried  out  in  Alsace  by  the  agents 
of  the  roads,  and  every  year  they  clear  thus  several  thousands  of  francs. 

The  borders  of  rivers  and  canals  would  gain  equally  by  being  subjected  to 
a similar  regime  ; and  the  neighbourhood  of  water  would  favour  the  produc- 
tion of  the  subjects  planted  upon  their  banks. 

And  the  railways  ? Would  not  their  receipts  be  considerably  augmented 
by  having  fruit-trees  grouped  upon  their  slopes,  their  borders,  and  their 
unoccupied  waste  plots  ? The  companies  have  certainly  no  reason  to  fear 
the  depredations  of  their  passengers. 

Now,  with  regard  to  that  which  relates  to  the  species  to  he  planted,  their 
culture  and  preservation,  we  would  not  leave  the  planter  to  lose  his  way  in 
the  labyrinth  of  arboriculture  and  pomology.  In  an  ornamental  garden,  we 
may  allow  ourselves  to  try  forms  both  new  and  strange,  and  to  glory  in 
collecting  an  indefinite  number  of  varieties  at  the  risk  of  being  disappointed 
afterwards  if  they  do  not  equal  our  expectations.  But  here  it  would  he 
foolish  to  throw  our  capital  into  the  venture  unless  there  was  a fair  prospect 
of  getting  it  returned  with  interest.  What  we  want  is  a limited  number  of 
robust  and  productive  varieties  which  have  been  proved  to  be  excellent  ; 
these  we  may  plant  in  thousands,  as  they  must  be  treated  in  the  most  simple 
manner  ; for  it  would  be  wrong  to  have  any  complicated  system  of  culture, 
the  expense  of  which  would  reduce  our  benefits  and  cripple  our  means. 

You  see,  then,  that  the  subject  is  vast,  and  should  be  studied  under  all  its 
aspects  ; in  my  opinion,  it  is  a mine  of  gold. 

Let  us,  then,  be  the  apostles  of  progress  ; let  us  demonstrate  both  by  our 
words  and  actions  that  the  cultivation  of  fruits  is  a public  benefit  and  an 
important  assistance  to  the  sustenance  of  the  nation,  too  often,  alas,  frustrated 
by  the  bad  and  unwholesome  samples  which  are  foisted  upon  our  markets. 

The  day  when  we  shall  have  transformed  a denuded  arid  site  into  a 
plentiful  and  fruitful  orchard  we  shall  have  performed  a good  action.  I 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruit  is  far  more 
moral  than  speculating  in  the  money  market ; for  it  gives  to  man  riches  and 
happiness,  the  love  of  his  paternal  roof,  of  his  family,  and  of  his  work,  and 
gains  for  him  the  respect  of  himself,  and  of  all  who  know  him. 

If  I insist  so  much  upon  this  question,  it  is  because  I have  studied  it  much  ; 
I place  it  far  above  a money  consideration,  for  I see  in  it  a question  of  high 
civilization. 


Tiie  Hedgehog  in  the  Family. — The  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  in  Land  and  Water,  recapitulates  the  following  reasons  against  intro- 
ducing hedgehogs  into  the  bosom  of  one’s  family  as  auxiliaries  against 
beetles  and  cockroaches : — “I  have  tried  hedgehogs  to  kill  beetles.  They  don’t 
act.  A hedgehog  cannot  possibly  hold  above  a pint  of  beetles  at  a time,  and 
in  my  kitchen  there  are  gallons  of  them.  I once  tried  the  hedgehog  plan  at 
the  Deanery,  Westminster.  The  first  night  after  his  arrival  the  Abbey 
watchman  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  ; it  was  the  hedgehog.  The  next 
night,  fast  asleep,  I felt  a cold  nose  on  my  face,  and  then  a prickly  thing 
trying  to  get  into  the  bed ; it  was  the  hedgehog.  The  next  night  the 
servants  came  trembling  to  say  there  was  a burglar  in  the  dining-room 
rattling  the  plate  ; it  was  the  hedgehog.  The  next  night  the  cook  put  some 
soup  away,  and  in  the  morning  the  soup  was  gone  ; the  hedgehog  was  found 
coiled  up  asleep  in  the  tureen.  The  next  night  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
hedgehog,  and  for  weeks  we  could  not  tell  where  he  was  gone ; the  cook  was 
thankful,  and  the  crickets  sang,  O he  joyful,  while  the  blac-kbeetles  had  free 
run  of  the  kitchen.  ‘ Years  rolled  on,’  as  the  novelists  have  it,  and  a 
skeleton  was  discovere  in  the  flue,  whichhad  smoked  the  whole  of  the  house 
out  for  weeks.  The  hedgehog  again.  Thank  goodness,  I have  seen  the  last 
of  that  wretch,  and  never  wish  to  have  another  of  his  kind  on  the  premises. 
Unless,  therefore,  my  friends  wish  to  run  the  chance  of  a hedgehog  hecoming 
the  same  pest  to  them  as  he  was  to  me,  they  will  never  introduce  them  into 
their  houses.  Hedgehogs  will  only  eat  a certain  number  of  beetles,  and  the 
beetles,  having  good  spawning  ground  behind  the  kitchen  range,  breed  much 
faster  than  the  hedgehog  can  eat.” 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  PARIS. 

Flowers  have  the  rare  privilege  of  being  loved  by  all — by  the  rich  as  well 
as  by  tho  poor,  by  the  civilized  as  well  as  by  the  savage.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  midst ‘of  plonty  that  people  conceive  tho  idea  of  embellishing  their 
dwellings  with  flowers.  Their  cultivation  on  a large  scale  among  tho 
French  peasantry  and  by  the  poorer  classes  of  great  cities,  has  perhaps  con- 
tributed more  to  tho  civilizing  of  the  coarser  organs  than  all  the  treatises  of 
philosophy  over  penned.  Those  who  have  studied  French  life  in  its  different 
phases  can  testify  that  a honeysuckle  around  the  door  of  a cottage,  or  a 
jessamine  on  a window-sill,  are  always  good  omens  to  a tired  traveller.  For 
my  part,  I know  of  a professional  beggar  in  Paris  who  only  tunes  his  harp 
and  sings  before  those  houses  on  whose  balconies  ivy,  nasturtium,  or  sweet 
pea  are  struggling  for  existence,  well  aware  that  the  hand  which  cultivates 
plants  can  never  be  closed  against  the  supplications  of  the  poor.  At  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  house  in  which  I live  are  a few  geraniums,  a fuchsia,  and 
a rose.  I always  notice  that  it  is  before  this  window  that  those  who  have 
obtained  a license  to  beg  congregate,  very  certain  that  from  the  flower-pots 
will  fall  something  to  their  advantage. 

Fortunately,  however,  flowers  do  not  attract  the  attention  of  beggars 
alone.  Many  are  the  great  men  and  women  of  France  who  have  held  these 
floral  apostles  in  reverence  ; many  have  been  the  consolations  derived  by 
kings  and  queens  from  their  twined  petals  and  perfumed  breath.  Louis  XIV. 
specially  loved  the  scent  of  the  orange  blossom,  and  had  one  huge  tree  in 
every  room  of  his  palace.  Mdlle.  de  la  Valliere,  wishing  to  conceal  her  state, 
surrounded  herself  with  tuberoses,  the  scent  of  which,  although  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  grand  Roi,  was  considered  as  fatal  to  women  in  her  situa- 
tion. Marie  Antoinette  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  constantly 
wore  natural  ones  on  her  court  dresses.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  sho  was  to  receive,  for  the  first  time,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Russia,  travelling  under  the  name  of  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  du  Nord,  the 
Queen  desired  her  tirewoman  to  bring  the  dress  she  was  to  wear  into  her 
boudoir,  and  'wreathe  it  with  fresh  flowers  according  to  her  own  directions. 
The  woman  was  thus  employed  when  Louis  XVI.  and  one  of  his  ministers 
entered.  The  King  looked  surprised,  as  his  visit  had  been  announced.  “You 
will  pardon  this  breach  of  etiquette,”  explained  the  Queen,  “ but  the  flowers 
are  natural,  and  would  fade  if  not  arranged  at  once.”  The  flowers  she  loved 
so  well  conveyed  to  her  the  last  pleasurable  sensation  she  experienced  in  life. 
When  immured  in  the  dark  and  damp  dungeon  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  Madame  Richard,  the  wife  of  the  concierge  of  the  prison,  brought 
her  daily  a bouquet  of  the  flowers  she  had  always  preferred — pinks,  tube- 
roses, and,  above  all,  her  favourite  juliennes.  For  this  innocent  act  was 
Madame  Richard  denounced  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  imprisoned. 
In  later  years  another,  who  likewise  occupied  a throne,  and  was  also  hurled 
from  her  high  estate  to  reap  the  hitter  fruits  of  humiliation,  devoted  her 
latter  days  of  solitude  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Empress  Josephine's 
gardens  at  Malmaison  were  the  wonder  of  her  time.  With  the  aid  of  her 
gardener,  Dupont,  she  collected  every  variety  of  rose  then  known  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  England,  and  even  succeeded  in  raising  many  new  species,  still 
in  high  repute  in  the  horticultural  world. 

The  lily  and  violet  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  history  of  France. 
Under  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  great  actress  Mdlle.  Mars  was  hissed  and 
insulted  because  she  appeared  on  the  stage  with  a bouquet  of  violets,  that 
flower  having  been  selected  by  the  First  Emperor  as  his  emblem.  The 
circumstance  was  the  cause  of  several  duels  being  fought.  In  France  at 
present  the  rose  is  the  favourite  flower.  I believe  but  one  woman  ever  lived 
who  hated  the  very  sight  of  that  blossom,  and  still  more  its  perfume,  and  that 
woman  was  Anne  of  Austria.  At  the  present  moment  roses  are  the  fashion, 
and  specially  sought  for  by  lovers  and  fiances.  In  winter,  as  well  as  in 
summer,  four  hundred  pounds  worth  of  roses  are  sold  in  Paris  alone,  which 
makes  4,320,000  roses  in  the  year.  As  it  is  the  custom  in  France  only  to 
give  white  roses  to  young  girls,  even  throughout  the  winter,  the  gardeners 
of  the  environs  have  invented  a special  system  of  forcing  by  which  this  flower 
can  be  produced  at  any  time  of  tbe  year.  Rose-trees  are  placed  under  frames 
at  a heat  of  20°  Reamur  for  thirty  to  forty  days,  during  which  time  the  plant, 
whatever  be  the  original  colour  of  its  blossoms,  produces  white  roses.  To 
alter  the  colour  of  the  plant  this  heat  is  gradually  increased,  and  every  ray 
of  light  excluded  from  the  frame  during  the  last  days  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  flowers.  The  white  lilac  plants  and  bouquets,  sold  at  so  high  a price 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  during  winter,  are  produced  in  this  manner.  Many 
are  the  purchasers  of  white  lilac  plants  who,  having  carefully  preserved  them 
during  the  winter,  have  planted  them  out  in  their  gardens  in  the  spring,  and 
been  amazed  to  see  their  delicate  white  blossoms  reproduced  in  the  coarser 
kind  of  the  common  tree  lilac.  This  fact  very  nearly  caused  tho  rupture  of 
a long  engagement  between  two  young  friends  of  mine,  which  engagement 
had,  however,  stood  the  test  of  time  and  much  opposition.  On  last  New 
Year’s  Day  the  young  fiancee  received  from  her  lover  a beautiful  plant  of 
white  lilac,  covered  with  delicate  blossoms  and  pale  sea-green  leaves.  I am 
not  learned  in  the  language  of  flowers,  but  I am  instructed  by  one  less 
ignorant  than  myself  that  white  lilac  signifies  constancy,  and  I know  not 
how  many  other  equally  valuable  attributes.  It  was  a parting  gift.  Victor 
do  M was  to  start  the  following  morning  for  Algeria,  to  join  his  regi- 

ment of  Spabis  quartered  at  Blidah.  Lucille  well-nigh  killed  the  plant  with 
care,  for  the  finned  was  to  return  in  spring  and  claim  her  for  his  bride  ; her 
whole  heart  was  set,  therefore,  on  its  reflowering  then.  Truly  the  poor  lilac 
recovered  marvellously,  when  planted  out  in  tho  open  ground,  from  tho  evil 
effects  of  spending  a winter  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a drawing-room, 
and  grew  and  put  forth  leaves  ; but  lo  ! tliey  were  a horrid  dark  green,  and 
blossoms  came  of  a vulgar  lilac  such  as  one  gathers  in  the  hedgerows.  The 

very  next,  day  after  this  discovery  Victor  do  M returned  ; and,  horror  ! 

his  first  inquiry  was  for  the  white  lilac,  for  ho  hod  attached  a superstitious 
interest  to  its  reflowering.  Lueillo  vainly  tried  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
another  subject,  but  lie  persisted,  and  at  last,  with  a beating  heart,  sho  led 
him  to  the  sunny  spot  in  tho  garden  where  it  was  flourishing,  and  nt  that 
moment  a mass  of  lilac  flowers. 

“ But  that’s  not  the  plant  I gave  you.” 

“ Mats  si,  I have  taken  such  care  of  it.” 

“ That  is  not  my  plant;  that  has  been  given  to  you  by  some  one  else — by 
your  cousin,  perhaps,  in  tho  Garde  Imperiale,  that  Alphonse,  as  you  call 
him,  who  was  always  hanging  about,  and,  now  I think  of  it,  bringing  you 
flowers  besides.” 

In  vain  his  betrothed  assured  him  that  it  was  tho  very  plant  ho  had  given 
In  i'  on  that  last  day  when  sho  had  shed  such  bitter  tears.  iSho  admitted  the 
tran  formation  was  strange-  inexplicable;  but  sho  had  prayed  so  much  to 
tli"  blessed  Virgin,  maybe  it  wus  a special  mark  of  her  favour  a miracle,  in 
fact. 

“ Saprinti  ! Miracle,  indeed!  flousin  Alphonse,  in  tho  Gardo  Impfirialo, 


was  tho  miracle,  and  it  was  for  his  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  his  uniform,  she 
had  watered  it,  and  wept  over  it,  and  prayed  to  the  Virgin  over  it,  and — 
and ” 

A thought  struck  poor  Lucille  at  this  crisis.  “ You  remember  where  you 
purchased  the  plant  ?”  Certainly  he  remembered-  at  Montreuil,  and  it  had 
taken  him  half  a day  to  get  there ; and  he  might  have  saved  himself  that 
journey  and  another  beside  it. 

“ Will  you  return  there,”  sohbingly  asked  his  fianede,  “ and  relate  what 
has  occurred,  for  my  sake  ?” 

Not  he.  He  wouldn’t  go  to  Montreuil  with  such  a coq-a-l'  Ane  story.  The 
case  was  plain.  He  would  return  to  his  regiment,  and  never  think  of  woman 
again.  They  were  all  alike  for  that  matter,  as  his  father  had  often  told  him, 
and  his  colonel,  and  all  his  comrades — only  he  had  thought  Lucille  was 
different. 

It  is  easy  to  get  into  a rage  and  storm  away,  but  is  not  always  quite  so 
easy  to  act  up  to  what  one  has  said  in  the  white-heat  of  jealousy.  The  ride 
from  Ville  d’Avray  to  Paris  was  long,  and  M.  le  Lieutenant  had  scarcely 
cantered  down  the  avenue  of  my  friend’s  chateau  before  he  repented  his 
hasty  words.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  he  might  as  well  turn  his  horse’s 
head  towards  Versailles  and  dine  at  Duhoux,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  evening, 
he  would  take  Montreuil  on  his  way  home.  True,  it  would  be  fourteen 
miles  ! What  cared  he  for  fatigue  ? Life  was  all  one  to  him  now.  Ho  had 
come  from  Algeria — and,  hy  the  bye,  given  up  the  chance  of  a lion 
hunt  with  Pertuiset — all  for  the  sake  of  the  veriest  coquette  that  ever 
breathed  ; but  he  ought  to  have  thought  of  it  before.  That  Alphonse  was 
always  at  Ville  d'Avray,  and  besides,  his  regiment  of  La  Garde  had  been 
quartered  at  Versailles  that  winter.  So  convenient  a lounge  too ! just  ten 
minutes  by  rail.  However,  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  and  just  to  clear 
his  conscience,  he  would  go  to  Montreuil,  and  never  mind  the  dinner  at 
Duboux.  And  to  Montreuil  he  rode,  and  at  a slapping  pace  too,  very  much 
as  if  he  cared  to  get  there. 

On  reaching  the  gate  of  the  nursery  garden  his  heart  beat  somewhat  quick. 
“ Was  Monsieur  Bertin  in  the  gardens  ?”  Monsieur  was  engaged — he  was 
making  up  a bouquet  de  mariage,  for  which  he  was  selecting  the  flowers. 
“ Monsieur  le  Lieutenant  would  find  him  at  the  white  lilac  frames.” 

“ Ravi  de  revoir,  monsieur,”  exclaimed  old  Bertin,  on  again  seeing  his 
excellent  customer.  “ I am  making  up  the  wedding  bouquet  of  the  great 
heiress  who  is  to  marry  Capitaine ” 

“ Hang  the  bouquet,”  thought  Victor  de  M , as  he  ruthlessly  inter- 

rupted his  loquacious  friend  by  a succinct  narrative  of  what  was  said  to  have 
occurred  to  his  last  purchase,  adding  that  naturally  he  did  not  believe  in  any 
such  transformation. 

“ Pardon,  M.  le  Lieutenant,  rien  de  plus  simple.  This  is  my  forcing  house. 
There  are  three  hundred  lilacs  ; their  blossoms,  as  you  see,  are  white — their 
leaves  pale  green.  Next  spring  I plant  them  out ; they  become  common 
lilacs,  or  rather  return  to  what  they  originaUy  were.  Here  is  my  system.” 

“ Merci !”  cried  Victor  de  M , “ I am  rather  in  a hurry,  as  I have  to 

get  back  to  Ville  d’Avray  before  dusk  ;”  and  so  saying  he  dashed  out  of  the 
garden,  much  to  the  amazement  of  my  quiet  old  friend  Bertin,  and  to  the 
discomfiture  of  an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  La  Garde,  against  whom  he 
knocked  as  he  tried  to  rush  out  of  the  narrow  gate. 

As  he  raised  his  kepi  and  attempted  to  apologize,  he  recognized  the 
identical  cousin  Alphonse  he  had  so  much  belied. 

“ So  you  have  returned  from  Algeria.  I invite  you  to  my  wedding  to- 
morrow. I marry  Mdlle.  Bonnefonds,  the  miUionnaire,”  said  the  latter,  after 
a hurried  recognition. 

“Ah,  I congratulate  you,”  responded  Victor,  as  he  jumped  on  his  horse. 

One  month  later  I received  my  billet  de  faire  part  for  the  marriage  of 

M.  le  Lieutenant  Victor  de  M and  the  fair  Lucille ; and  as  the  bride 

swept  past  me  in  the  aisle  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Louis,  at  Versailles, 
a delicious  fragrance  of  white  lilac  perfumed  tho  air,  and  I remarked  that 
her  bridal  robes  were  profusely  adorned  with  that  graceful  flower. 

One  of  the  glories  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1867  is  having  produced  a 
new  rose,  which  has  been  called  after  a lovely  American  girl,  Clemence 
Raoux,  and  was  raised  by  Monsieur  Granger,  of  Suisnes,  who  has  excited  the 
envy  of  all  the  horticulturists  of  Paris,  and  their  indignation  besides,  as  he 
sold  the  sixty  plants  he  had  raised  to  Mr.  Lee  for  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds. 

The  nursery  gardens  of  Paris  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  visitor. 
The  most  interesting,  however,  is  that  belonging  to  the  city,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Fleuriste  de  la  Muette,  situated  at  the  Passy  gate,  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  This  vast  horticultural  laboratory  contains  above  forty  hot- 
houses, some  of  which  are  of  colossal  proportions.  There  are  few  roses  cul- 
tivated here,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  flowers  aro  invariably  robbed 
during  the  night  by  lovers  anxious  to  win  a smile  from  their  various  lady- 
loves by  the  offering  of  a rose.  It  required  at  least  three  sergents-de-ville  in 
each  square,  and  several  more  in  such  open  gardens  as  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  the  Parc  Monceaux,  to  defend  the  roses.  This  being  considered  a some- 
what superfluous  duty  hy  M.  le  Prefet  de  Police,  who  required  his  men  for 
different  work,  roses  are  but  sparingly  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
In  the  establishment  in  question,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
Europe  and  the  largest  in  France,  fuchsias,  cannas,  pelargoniums,  verbenas, 
calceolarias,  ageratums,  and  chrysanthemums  aro  chiofly  cultivated.  Three 
thousand  frames  shelter  the  young  plants  from  the  changes  and  chances  of 
this  variable  c limate,  and  immense  subterranean  chambers,  lighted  and  heated 
by  gas,  preserve  tho  bulbous  plants  during  tho  winter.  Ono  immenso  hot- 
house is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  tho  palm  trees  so  successfully  planted  out 
during  tho  summer  months,  four  to  camellia  trees,  and  several  to  solanums, 
caladiums,  begonias,  hibiscus,  niusa  gigantea,  wigandia,  &c.  Ono  hundred 
gardeners  alone  aro  occupied  in  tho  task  of  multiplying  these  plants,  whose 
number  this  year  amounted  to  3,000,000.  Tho  City  Nursery  Gardens  possess 
350  vaiiotiesof  fuchsias,  represented  by  100,000  plants.  Of  pelargoniums 
there  are  200,000  plants,  of  which  15,000  aro  of  tho  kind  so  popular  in 
England  called  Mrs.  Pollock.  I saw  but  ono  specimen  of  tbe  Lucy  Grieve, 
which  single  specimen  is  taken  as  much  care  of  as  though  it  were  a delicato 
young  duchess.  Of  the  palm  tribe,  these  gardens  possess  400  different 
species,  and  hnvo  20,000  trees  at  this  moment  scattered  over  tho  various 
public  gardens  of  the  capital,  where,  thanks  to  tho  immense  care  bestowed 
on  them,  they  thrive,  ns  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  visited  tho  Parc 
Monceaux  this  summer.  Several  thousand  are  likewiso  employed  to  docorato 
the  Imperial  residences,  and  more  especially  the  apartments  of  tho  Empress, 
who  much  admires  their  graceful  form.  Tho  amorphi,  with  which  tho 
Tuilories  Palace  is  decorated  on  fete  nights,  are  hero  cultivated  on  a largo 
scale;  and  1 was  informed  hy  the  Ohof  Multiplicatcur,  who  accompanied  mo 
through  the  gardens,  that  for  a hall  no  less  than  00,000  of  these  flowers  wore 
forwarded  to  the  palace.  Of  camellias  I was  shown  1,401)  varieties.  Ono 
greenhouse  is  tilled  with  plants  in  a state  of  convalescence,  struggling  back 
to  lito  and  houlth  after  a season  of  dissipation,  suil'crcrs  from  their  many  lip- 
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poaroncoa  nt  Court  balls,  State  dinnors  to  sovereigns  at  tho  lintel  do  Villo, 
soirees  at  Princess  Mntliildo's,  and  all  public  ontortuinmontB ; and,  poor 
camellias!  they  bad  a lmrd  life  of  it  thin  your,  what  with  tho  Emperor  of 
Russin,  the  Sultan,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  royalties — they  had  scarcely  a 
night  of  fresh  air,  and  indeed  their  appearance  tells  of  gas- lighted  corridors 
and  stilling  saloons.  Another  greenhouse  is  occupied  by  camellia  trees  kept 
in  rosorvo,  from  which  blossoms  are  cut  and  fastened  on  any  bare  branch  of 
tho  trees  intended  for  the  decoration  of  one  of  those  Court  or  Ministerial 
files.  Of  these  four  have  historic  interest.  Each  measures  from  20  to  26 
feet  in  height.  These,  with  two  others,  wore  sent  to  Franco  in  tho  your 
1811,  as  gifts  from  Emperor  Francis  to  his  daughter  Empress  Marie  Louise, 
nnd  wero  then  considered  as  Imperial  gifts  of  no  slight  valuo,  oaeh  plant 
then  valuing  £120.  Two  nlono  have  died.  Tho  four  that  remain  nro  in 
splendid  health,  nnd  nro  at  this  moment  covorod  with  buds.  Empress 
Eugenio’s  apartments,  at  whatever  palaeo  sho  may  occupy,  nro  supplied  with 
fresh  plants  to  tho  number  of  80  or  100  twico  every  wcok.  When  her 
Majesty  is  in  Paris,  it  is  tho  duty  of  tho  chief  city  gardener  to  sco  to  this. 
Ho  personally  superintends  tho  selection  of  tho  plants,  which  nro  convoyed 
to  tho  Tuilenos  in  a covered  spring  cart.  Her  bouquots  nro  sent  daily. 

On  entering  tho  fern  housos  I was  struck  by  tho  subdued  light  which  was 
produced  without  tho  aid  of  blinds.  I remarked  that  all  these  housos  had  a 
whito  nppenranco  on  tho  glass  ns  of  a substanco  smeared  over  it.  On 
inquiry  I learnt  that  this  shade  was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  weak 
plants,  and  was  obtained  by  a composition  of  blane  d'  Espagnc  and  colic  dc 
poisson — whiting  and  isinglass — which  onco  applied  with  a brush  cannot  be 
washed  off  by  rain  or  snow.  Ferns  and  plants  whose  chief  beauty  consists 
in  their  foliago  are  now  more  the  fashion  in  Paris  than  mere  flowering 
shrubs,  as  they  nro  considered  more  decorative.  Ferns  are  therefore  specially 
cultivated,  and  being  tho  tenderest  fosterings  of  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
are  tended  with  so  much  care  and  attention.  Tho  grand  object  of  every 
French  gardener  is  not  only  to  shelter  them  from  tho  direct  rays  of  the  burn- 
ing sun,  but  to  produce  for  their  benefit  that  moist  and  still  atmosphere 
which  prevails  in  tropical  climes.  Some  of  these  festooning  tho  branches 
and  trunks  of  trees  sent  from  Australia  on  account  of  tho  rare  ferns  attached 
to  their  bark  are  of  extreme  delicacy  of  structure,  and  I could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  wiry  drapery  of  their  verdant  fronds.  Much  struck  was  1 also 
with  the  specimens  of  the  lycopodium,  sending  out  their  runners  or  creeping 
stems  in  all  directions,  to  the  length  of  many  yards,  and  which  strike  deep 
in  the  turf  below,  taking  root  there,  and  thus  multiplying  the  plant  ad  in- 
finitum, and  without  the  intervention  of  the  talented  Chef  Multiplicateur, 
to  whose  intelligence  and  kind  consideration  I owe  these  details,  which  I 
trust  may  have  afforded  my  readers  a few  moments’  interest. 

What  strikes  one  most  in  the  treatment  adopted  by  French  gardeners  is 
that  their  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  seem  to  be  cut  and  shaped,  and  follow  a 
fashion,  as  do  our  coats  and  waistcoats.  Of  this,  for  instance,  you  have  a 
proof  in  the  laying  out  of  some  of  the  Paris  squares,  and  more  especially  in 
the  fantastic  forms  given  to  the  yew  trees  and  hedges  which  skirt  the  alleys 
and  terraces  of  the  Parc  of  Versailles,  the  stiff  formality  of  which  is  emi- 
nently suggestive  of  the  stately  and  dignified  manners  of  the  Court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  Even  the  twining  graceful  ivy,  trained  screen-wise 
against  the  railings  of  the  palaces  in  Paris,  is  trained  to  grow  in  even  un- 
dulations. The  artificial  and  somewhat  stiff  regularity  with  which  the 
geraniums,  fuchsias,  &c.,  are  planted,  in  admirable  contrast  as  to  colour  it  is 
true,  leads  one  to  fancy  that  the  system  of  training  adopted  for  the  school- 
boys of  France  is  now  being  applied  to  French  flowers.  The  latter,  it  must 
be  allowed,  appear  to  prosper  marvellously  well  imder  this  system  of  imperial 
discipline. — Evening  Star. 


A PLEA  FOR  SMALL  BIRDS. 

As  the  subject  of  preserving  our  small  birds  to  the  destruction  of  wire- 
worms,  caterpillars,  aphides,  and  other  destroyers  of  our  crops,  &c.,  is  now 
broached  by  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris  and  others,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  a few  words  on  their,  the  small  birds’,  behalf.  First,  then,  by  all 
and  any  means,  preserve  our  songsters,  but  let  us  advocate  and  do  it  in  all 
sincerity.  Will  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris  cease  to  write  books  on  birds,  and  so 
help  to  prevent  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  rare  and  other  birds  as  well  as 
talk  about  it  ? This  may  seem  rather  hard  on  the  venerable  author  of 
“ British  Birds,”  but  it  is  a fact,  and  I do  not  think  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris 
will  deny  it,  that  this  and  other  works  on  birds  has  been  the  cause  of  death 
(indirectly  of  course)  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  our  rare  and  singing 
birds,  by  so-called  admirers  of  birds — collectors  they  certainly  are,  but  not 
admirers.  Have  not  the  books  on  birds  given  an  impetuosity  to  collecting  ? 
Have  they  not  described  their  habits,  their  “ nests  and  eggs,”  and  when  and 
how  to  find  them  ? and  so  opened  the  way,  or,  at  least,  one  way,  to  the  de- 
struction instead  of  protection  of  the  birds  he,  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris  now 
appears,  and,  I really  believe,  wishes  to  save  from  further  harm  ? I would 
not  wish  collectors  wholly  to  give  up  collecting ; but  I would  wish  them  not 
to  kill  every  rare  bird  they  come  across,  whether  they  have  it  already  in 
their  collections  or  not.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  rare  birds  killed 
because  collectors  in  general  are  a most  unbelieving  set,  and  who,  were 
I to-day  to  see  (not  kill)  a rare  bird,  and  were  to  send  a notice  of  the  obser- 
vations up  to  the  Ibis,  the  Zoologist,  the  Naturalist,  or  any  other  of  our 
journals  on  natural  history,  would  reply  to  such  a notice,  and  say  (perhaps 
not  plainly)  it  was  a lie,  a mistake,  or  something,  and  would  refuse  to 
believe  in  the  said  rarity’s  occurrence,  unless  the  bird  could  be  produced  for 
identification.  I do  not  for  one  moment  say  or  think  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris 
is  one  of  those  men,  because  he  records  the  seeing  only  of  several  rare  birds 
in  his  history.  Another  cause  of  every  rare  bird  being  killed  that  ventures 
on  our  free  (free  ?)  land  is  the  great  price  ornithologists — no,  I had  better 
say  collectors,  and  then  the  real  ornithologist  will  not  quarrel  with  me — give 
for  specimens.  Let  collectors  give  up  collecting  and  take  to  observing,  or, 
if  they  must  collect,  let  them  be  satisfied  with  one  or  two  specimens  of  each 
species.  I remember  a gentleman  well — at  least  he  was  an  undergraduate  in 
our  university — who  killed  nearly  every  nightingale  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  indeed  every  other  bird  he  could  get  at ; so  much  so,  that  he  was  nick- 
named the  bloody-minded  undergraduate — he  was  a collector ! This  is  no 
romance  ; there  are  many  who  will  well  remember  the  circumstance.  There  is 
another  case  for  which  collectors  are  answerable.  They  give  large  prices 
for  rare  birds,  and  thus  give  gamekeepers  and  others  a reason  for  killing 
them.  Let  them  cease  to  do  that,  in  fact,  give  up  buying  rarities  altogether ; 
but  no,  they  will  say  the  charm  of  collecting  would  then  be  gone,  as  we  care 
only  or  mostly  for  rarities.  What  is  to  be  done  when  northern  men  shoot 
all  the  dippers  they  can  to  exchange  for  nightingales  with  a south,  south- 
eastern, or  south-western  man,  who  kills  all  the  nightingales  to  exchange 
vice  versa,  and  as  long  as  there  are  men  who  write  bird  books,  and  such  men 


as  tho  above-named  undergraduate  to  read  them,  and  to  supply  material  for 
such  books  P I can  sny  thus  much  to  bear  out  what  I say,  that  this  self-saino 
undergraduate  receives  honourable  mention  in  the  “History  of,  British 
Birds  P’ 

And  then  thcro  arc  tho  “ bird-fanciers.”  How  many  thousands  of  our 
song-birds  nro  caught,  caged,  stuffed,  starved,  or  otherwise  doomed  to  die 
every  year  by  them,  1 could  not  attempt  to  say.  Statistics  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  something  enormous.  1 will  hunt  it  up  and  send  you  if  wished. 
Nightingales,  whoso  eyes  are  burnt  out  to  make  them  sing — a fact! — 
blackcaps,  garden  warblers,  whitelhroats,  See.,  no  sooner  arrive  hero,  “all  to 
welcome  back  bright  May,"  than  the  bird-catchers  are  alert,  hundreds  are 
caught,  of  which  two-thirds  at  least  pine  and  die,  who  had  they  been  let 
ulono  would — ■ 

Praise  Him  for  gladness,  and  rejoice 
Witli  Him  to  lift  on  lusty  voice 
Hosannas  to  tho  light 

in  our  woods,  fields,  and  hedge-rows.  Who  that  really  loves  our  singing 
birds — singing  as  they  only  do  sing  when  in  the  woods  and  fields — or  that 
has  heard  tho  lark,  tho  songster  of  joy  and  hope,  who  pours  out  his  song  of 
love  in  tho  fresh  dew  of  glittering  morning,  as  he  rises  higher  and  higher, 
trilling  out  his  thanks  as  though  his  heart  would  burst  with  its  very  fulness, 
seeming  but  a mere  speck  in  tho  glorious  heavens  above,  and  at  last  dis- 
appearing from  our  sight,  and  then  “ Hark  ! the  lark  at  heaven's  gate 
sings  ’’ — a “ voice  from  the  heavens,”  shedding  its  blessing  o’er  all  the  earth  ! 
— I onco  saw  one  shot,  as  it  was  rising  and  singing,  by  a something  dressed  in 
man’s  clothess — who,  1 say,  that  has  heard  and  felt  this  could  keep  one  of 
those  very  birds  shut  up  in  a miserable  cage — oh  yes,  some  have  very  fine 
cages ; but  a gaol  is  a gaol,  even  though  they  do  give  you  an  easy-chair  to 
sit  in — and  call  the  wailing  heart-broken  apology  for  a song  he  then  sighs 
out  singing?  No,  I hold  and  believe,  he  or  she  that  cages  up  a throstle, 
skylark,  or  any  other  of  our  singing-hirds,  does  not  do  so  for  love  of  tho 
bird  or  its  song,  but  simply  to  please  their  own  vanity  of  possession.  And 
now  comes  the  farmer  and  his  men  who — but  let  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes 
say  it  in  his  Dorset  dialect — 

Last  night  the  merry  farmers’  sons, 

Vrom  biggest  down  to  least,  min, 

Gi’ed  in  the  work  of  all  their  guns. 

An’  had  their  sparrow  feast,  min. 

Vor  heads  o’  sparrows  they've  a shot, 

They'll  have  a prize  in  ewein,  min. 

That  is,  if  they  can  meake  their  scot. 

Or  else  they  pay  a fine,  min. 

We’ll  zend  abroad  onr  viery  hail 
Tillev’ry  foe(?)’s  a bled,  lads, 

An'  though  the  rogues  mid  all  turn  tail. 

We’ll  quickly  show  their  heads,  lads. 

In  corn,  or  out  in  open  ground, 

In  bush,  or  up  in  tree,  lads, 

If  we  don’t  kill  'em.  I’ll  be  bound 
We'll  meake  their  veathers  vlee,  lads. 

Do  you  think  he  would  forgive  me  if  I add  a couple  of  verses  to  his,  and 
say  ?— 

An’  when  the  sparrows  all  a-gone. 

We  “ mit”  as  well  be  gone  too. 

For  palmer-worms  and  grubs  will  eat 
Our  barley,  wheat,  and  whoats  too. 

An'  that’s  not  all,  vor  we’ve  a killed 
Our  vriends ! the  sparrows,  God  sent, 

T’do  eat  up  wireworms,  and  grubs. 

An’  palmer-worms,  that  God  sent. 

Zo,  lubberheaded  clodhopper, 

Go  poison,  shoot,  and  prove  O, 

Destroy  all  sparrows,  greenfinches, 

An’  linnets,  do  not  snare  0 ; 

An’  at  your  sparrow  clubs  and  veasts, 

You  stupid  vools  and  pigs  0, 

He  who  shows  most  sparrows’  heads 
Will  show  the  longest  ears  0. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  comes  the  almost  every  owner  of  a gun,  be  he 
gentle  or  simple.  Who  does  not  remember  Punch' s twin  pictures — the 
aristocratic  pigeon-shooter  on  one  side,  and  the— please,  Mr.  Editor,  find  me 
a name  for  him — gull  or  any  other  bird  shooter,  on  the  other.  Laugh!  No, 
did  you  laugh  ? Because  if  you  did  you  made  a mistake.  Everything  in 
Punch  is  not  meant  to  laugh  at.  Some  things  go  too  deep  for  that.  But  I 
will  leave  Punch — he  can  take  care  of  himself.  I wish  our  small  birds  were 
as  able. 

Only  two  or  three  Sundays  since  I was  walking  with  a friend  “in  lanes 
with  flowers  sweet,”  when,  “ bang  !”  and  out  of  an  adjoining  field  rushed 
three  or  four  boys ; one  had  an  old  rusty  gun,  but  one  which  was  evidently 
doing  its  murderous  work,  as  another  of  the  boys  held  a long  string  of  small 
birds,  tied  by  their  necks,  among  which  were  whitethroats,  skylarks,  black- 
birds, &c.,  and  I am  extra  sorry  to  say  a robin.  These  boys  certainly  had 
no  fear  of  broken  arms  or  legs,  which  I was  taught  to  believe  every  one  who 
killed  a robin  or  took  a robin’s  nest  would  be  sure  to  get  as  the  necessary 
consequence.  And  then  there  is  Christmas-day,  Good  Friday — bad  Friday 
it  should  be,  so  far  as  the  birds  are  concerned — Easter  Monday,  and  any  other 
holiday  that  may  turn  up,  with  their  hundreds  of  shooters.  And  there  is  my 
lord  and  the  great  moneyed  man : is  there  a mansion  or  hall  in  the  country  but 
what  has  its  cases  of  rare  and  other  stuffed  birds  ? 

Who  is  to  blame  ? I should  say  that  individual  everywhere  to  be  met  with — 
Self ; for  if  Self  would  but  think  and  do  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done  unto, 
we  should  have  no  more  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  birds,  be  it  of  song  or 
not.  And  I fear  “ self”  ranges  from  the  very  top  to  the  bottom  of  mankind. 
T he  peer,  or  wealthy  man,  who  shoots  for  fashion,  pleases  self ; the  naturalist 
and  writer  on  natural  history,  who  collect  and  write  for  vanity,  please  self; 
the  snob  who  shoots  for  fun,  or  the  lout  who  poisons  his  best  friends  rather 
than  let  them  have  a few  grains  of  com  or  a cherry — all,  all  is  self.  Let  the 
wealthy  man  shoot  birds  only  that  are  worth  being  shot  for  food  ; the 
naturalist  study  the  habits,  ways,  and  manners  of  birds,  and  he  will  find 
more  to  write  about  than  measuring  wings,  legs,  and  bills,  or  counting  the 
feathers  in  the  tail,  and  the  grumbling  at  his  fellow  naturalist  because  his 
measurements  and  countings  do  not  agree  with  his  own,  till  they  get  to  very 
much  the  same  as  the  Robins  in  Professor  Kingsley’s  “ Water  Babies,”  where, 
in  a dispute  over  a worm,  one  said  that  it  was  his  worm,  and  that,  if  it  was 
not,  then  it  was  not  a worm  at  all ! And  lastly,  let  the  farmer  or  his  man  open 
the  crops  of  seme  of  the  birds  he  has  poisoned,  shot,  or  trapped  ; let  him  look 
the  contents  well  over,  and  count  the  number  of  insects  and  weed-seeds 
against  the  number  of  grains  of  corn  he  will  find  there,  and  he  will  become 
an  anti-bird  killer  forthwith. — Cantab,  in  the  “ Standard .”a 
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Asfaiiac.us  and  Seakale  for  the  first  supply  to  be  put  in  at  onre.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  a mild  sweet  bottom-heat.  A melon  bed  still  retaining 
some  warmth  may  bo  revived  by  turning  it  over,  aud  mixing  with  the  dung 
a good  proportion  of  leaves,  straw,  grass-mowings,  and  other  fermentable 
litter.  A bottom-boat  of  from  50"  to  60°  will  bo  ample.  Place  the  roots 
close  together,  and  cover  with  light  soil.  Seakale  must  bo  shut  up  close 
and  dark ; asparagus  will  want  air  and  light ; the  latter  to  be  cut  when 
the  plump  purple  crowns  are  two  or  three  inches  long  above  ground. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Sow  at  a risk  First  Crop  and  Sangster’s  No.  1,  and 
Mazagan  beans.  In  low  situations,  where  snails  and  sings  abound,  there 
is  little  chance  of  success.  On  high  and  dry  positions  they  will  probably 
endure  the  winter,  and  come  in  earlier  than  spring-sown  crops.  Aspect  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  as  dryness.  Raised  borders  under  walls  facing 
south  are  generally  chosen  for  these  sowings ; but  an  exposed  position,  if 
dry,  will  bo  nearly  as  safe.  The  usual  causes  of  failure  are  damp  and 
vermin. 

Slugs  and  Snails  are  now  very  active  during  mild  weather,  preparing 
perhaps  to  make  a good  fill  before  hybemating  for  the  winter.  It  happens 
that  most  people  have  time  now  to  trap  them,  which  they  generally  -say 
they  have  not  at  other  seasons.  Brewers’  grains  or  buttered  cabbage-leaves 
are  the  best  traps  known  for  these  destructive  vermin.  They  will  leave 
any  other  food  for  these  attractive  baits,  and  may  be  trapped  wholesale  by 
inverting  large  flower-pots  tilted  off  the  ground  by  means  of  a few  sticks 
over  heaps  of  fresh  brewers’  grains. 

JFTetocr  (Garten. 

Roses  planted  now,  though  with  leaves  still  on  them,  will  begin  to  make 
fresh  roots  at  once.  In  any  case  make  the  ground  ready  by  manuring 
liberally  where  roses  are  to  be  planted.  Briers  worked  this  season  may  be 
lifted  now,  but  they  should  never  have  a place  in  the  rosery  till  they  have 
made  at  least  one  full  season's  growth  from  the  first  starting  of  the  buds. 
Plant  firm,  and  stake  at  once. 

Spring  Flowers  to  be  thought  of  now,  so  as  to  secure  a proper  succession 
of  Cyclamen,  Primula,  Cineraria,  and  a few  potted  Pansies.  The  chief 
point  in  managing  these  things  is  to  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
Give  water  very  carefully,  to  guard  against  damp  at  the  collar,  and  let 
them  have  as  much  air  as  possible  consistent  with  their  forwardness  and  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Those  to  be  pushed  on  for  a first  supply  keep  in 
warm  greenhouse  temperature,  and  constantly  look  out  for  fly,  which  will 
revel  amongst  them  if  not  checked  in  time. 

Auriculas. — Damp  is  now  their  great  "enemy,  and  yet  water  must  be 
given,  if  they  want  it,  at  the  root.  Keep  the  glass  over  them,  and  give  air 
liberally.  Remove  dead  leaves,  and  guard  against  drip. 

Dahlias. — Take  up  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  spoilt  their  beauty. 
A few  dahlias,  which  we  took  up  on  clean  stems  by  disbudding  rather  late  in 
the  season,  are  now  nice  standards  in  pots,  and  will  make  a show  under  glass 
for  some  time  to  come.  This  may  he  a useful  hint  to  those  who  have  heavy 
demands  upon  them  to  keep  conservatories  gay. 

Tulips  to  be  planted  at  once.  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  is  the  commencement 
of  the  season  among  the  fanciers ; if  planted  earlier,  they  break  ground  too 
soon  in  the  frost ; if  later,  they  flower  weakly.  But  bedding  tulips  may  be 
planted  any  time  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November. 

Rose  Stocks  to  be  planted  at  once.  Reject  all  the  grey  hard-barked 
briers  ; the  best  are  those  with  formidable  spines  and  a greenish  bai'k.  Plant 
roses  for  blooming  next  season.  A stiff'  well-manured  soil  suits  them  best, 
and,  except  in  very  cold  districts,  the  more  open  the  position  the  better. 

Grass  Turf. — This  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  lay  down  turf. 
Secure  for  garden  lawns  turf  of  fine  quality  and  close  growth,  containing  a 
good  proportion  of  clover.  Generally  speaking,  the  best  turf  is  obtained 
from  commons  where  it  has  been  continually  eaten  close.  Tbc  ground  must 
be  firm  on  which  the  turf  is  laid,  or  it  will  sink  in  places  during  the  winter. 
When  laid,  let  it  be  well  beaten  and  the  joints  closed. 

Hollyhocks  of  choice  kinds  should  be  taken  up  and  potted,  and  a few  of 
tbe  shortest  shoots  taken  from  each  and  put  round  the  sides  of  pots  as  cut- 
tings ; they  will  root  without  the  aid  of  heat  in  a frame  or  pit. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  to  be  kept  comparatively  dry,  and  very  freely 
aired.  Prepare  the  compost  for  next  season’s  potting  by  chopping  over  two 
parts  yellow  loam  with  plenty  of  fibre  in  it,  one  part  rotten  cow-dung, 
and  a half  part  of  fine  siftings  from  old  plaster  or  road-sand.  Lay  this  up  in 
a ridge,  and  let  it  bo  several  times  turned  during  the  winter,  especially  with 
a view  to  get  the  whole  mass  two  or  three  times  frozen  through. 

Lobelia  Carwnalis  and  its  kindred  should  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
boxes  to  keep  over  winter  in  frames,  or  separate  the  shoots  and  pot  the  off- 
sets separately,  or  four  or  five  together,  in  48-sizod  pots. 

A mixed  Bed  of  Hardy  Plants. — As  alterations  and  improvements  arc 
now  in  progress,  we  introduce  here  descriptions  of  a few  good  beds  consist- 
ing entirely  of  hardy  plants.  This,  tbe  first  bed,  is  a circle  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  raised  above  the  general  loi’cl,  so  as  to  present  a gentle 
convexity  of  the  same  degree  as  an  ordinary  watch-glass.  In  the  centre  is 
a fine  pampas  grass,  Qynerivm  argenteu,n.  At  a distanco  of  three  feet  from 
the  pampas  grass  all  round  there  are  clumps  of  the  gorgeous  Tritoma  maria, 
the  fiery  flowers  of  which  shoot  up  through  the  founlain-liko  leaves  of  the 
pampas,  and  have  a most  magnificent  appearance.  Between  the  clumps  of 
tritoma  are  tufts  of  the  rather  new  and  splendid  grass,  Arundo  conspicua, 
which  hns  been  flowering  most  gaily  since  the  middle  of  Juno.  This  is 
quite  green  all  the  winter,  and  always  beautiful.  It  does  not  grow  so  tall 
as  the  pampas,  and  is  more  robust  in  appoaranco.  Bctwocn  these  grasses 
and  the  margin  are  clumps  of  Spirca  fdipcndulu , which  cannot  bo  surpassed 
for  grace  end  beauty;  AY  alien  Inti  folia,  a very  bold  and  handsome  plant; 
Aspidistra  lurida  rarirgata,  which  is  quite  hardy,  and  has  all  tho  splendour 
of  a cboii'i  variegated  stove-plant;  Fattkia  8icboldii  rnriegata,  a mOBt  beau- 
tiful plant  in  both  leaf  and  flower.  The  margin  is  furnished  with  tufts  of 
small  grireeq  such  as  Ft  a -a  nvina  g/niica,  Dactylis  glomcrata  variegata, 
fi/i/ia  prunato,  and  Frag ro .-/is  Aryans.  There  are  spaces  between  the  several 
I»h>"t  , and  during  tin  summer  these  spares' are  filled  up  with  French  mari- 
golds. 

Bed  of  Saxifrages  and  I Tor  s i;t.  rek  r."  This  bed  is  to  be  seen  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  lierhaceou  garden  in  the  ;■ , minds  ol  t he  fioynl  Botanic  Society, 
Regent’s  Park.  This  also  is  a circular  bed,  raised  abovo  tho  level  by  a 


gentle  swell.  It  is  divided  from  the  centre  into  compartments,  each  com- 
partment being,  of  course,  of  a wedge  shape,  the  apex  at  the  centre,  and  tho 
base  forming  part  of  tho  boundary  of  the  bed.  The  bed  measures  about 
fifteen  feet  across— it  is  likely  to  be  a foot  or  so  more  in  width  rather  than 
anything  less.  The  compartments  are  eight  in  number — four  of  them  con- 
sisting wholly  of  saxifrages,  and  four  of  sempervivums ; the  effect  is  most 
remarkable,  simple,  yet  grand  ; and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  a vast 
sheet  of  flowers  beautifully  harmonized,  at  all  other  seasons  luxurious  in  the 
most  elegant  leafage  ; a masterpiece  of  effect  with  only  eight  sorts  of  hardy 
plants.  The  saxifrages  are,  S.  hypnoides,  8.  pulchella,  8.  oppositifolia,  and 
amides.  The  first-named  has  swelled  up  into  huge  pillowy  tufts  of  tho 
brightest  emerald  green,  looking  like  a bed  for  a weary  man  to  recline  upon 
and  forget  his  troubles  ; the  other  sorts  are  rich,  without  a break,  and  most 
luxuriant  in  growth.  The  sempervivums,  or  houseleeks,  are  S.  hirtum,  8. 
Califoruicum,  S.  montanum , and  /S',  arachnoides,  all  of  a fine  growth,  and 
producing  myriads  of  red  flowers.  When  Mr.  W.  Robinson  had  the  care  of 
the  herbaceous  garden  there,  we  have  stood  with  him  on  a sunny  day  in 
June,  and  seen  the  flowers  of  8.  hirtum  as  thickly  covered  with  bees  as  tho 
great  sheet  of  vegetation  was  thickly  covered  with  flowers ; and  we  have 
agreed  that,  for  an  inexpensive  and  interesting  sort  of  gardening,  there  could 
be  nothing  to  surpass  such  a bed  as  that,  as  it  only  needs  to  be  made  of 
sandy  loam,  and  planted  with  tufts  of  the  proper  plants  a foot  or  so  apart, 
and  then  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  continually  improve  in  appearance 
during  any  ordinary  lifetime.  And  it  has  this  advantage,  that  on  a small 
scale  it  is  equally  effective  ; the  reason  it  is  on  a large  scale  there  is  that  the 
place  is  large,  and  the  herbaceous  garden  contains  many  things  that  have  no 
beauty,  and  this  bed  is  a sort  of  compensation  to  reward  for  their  trouble  of 
seeking  it  those  who  might  feel  disappointment  with  a collection  formed  for 
botanical  purposes  only. 

A Bed  for  the  Drawing-room  Windows.- — The  bed  we  now  describe  is 
in  a garden  on  the  north  side  of  London,  where  it  forms  a distinct  and  beautiful 
feature.  It  is  a great  circle  raised  above  the  level ; the  diameter  is  twenty-four 
feet,  and  the  elevation  above  the  general  level  varies  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches,  the  ground  being  a slope  where  the  bed  is  situated,  but 
the  bed  itself  forms  a dead  level.  The  centre  consists  of  a mass  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons eighteen  feet  across,  which  leaves  a margin  of  three  feet  all  round. 
This  margin  is  planted  with  a ring  of  Cabbage  ltoscs  close  in  front  of  the 
rhododendrons,  and  outside  the  roses  is  a ring  of  the  beautiful  Cotoneaster 
Simmonsii,  and  the  spring-flowering  Deutzia  gracilis,  Avhich  is  generally 
grown  in  England  as  a greenhouse  plant.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spiing- 
flowering  shrubs  we  have,  and  is  easily  forced,  but  it  is  quite  hardy ; the 
plants  in  the  outside  band  alternate,  a Deutzia,  next  a Cotoneaster,  next  a 
Deutzia,  and  so  on  all  round.  The  bed  is  kept  up  on  the  margin  by  a waU 
of  large  burrs,  such  as  roclcworks  are  mostly  made  of  in  the  gardens  near 
London  ; but  very  little  of  this  is  seen,  for  over  it  hangs  a continuous  sheet 
of  the  noble  German  ivy,  -lied era  Regncriana,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  plants  for  the  purpose,  and  makes  a pleasant  change  from  the  common 
Irish  ivy,  Hcdera  canariensis,  which  we  see  everywhere.  Amongst  the 
rhododendrons  are  many  very  choice  kinds,  such  as  the  variegated-leaved 
variety  of  R.  ponticum,  a most  beautiful  shrub  ; also  the  very  early-flowering 
R.  dauricum,  which  is  dotted  with  little  rosy  flowers  from  February  to 
April,  and  a few  always  appear  in  November  and  December.  Also  R.  hir- 
sutum  and  R.  ferrugianum,  very  choice  small-leaved  sorts,  with  such  hybrids 
as  Jacksoni,  Jlendcrsoni,  the  Queen,  Roseuin,  Alarm,  and  others  equally 
splendid,  when  in  flower.  One  of  the  very  best  is  Maculatum  nigrum,  which 
is  grandly  spotted.  There  are  also  some  plants  of  Kalmia  rubra,  a small- 
leaved sort,  with  violet  red  flowers  ; and  Erica  Mediterranea,  and  the  elegant 
Ruscus  aculeatus  or  “ Alexandrian  laurel.”  Thus,  the  great  centre-piece  is 
rich  and  varied,  and  from  February  to  June  there  are  flowers  to  be  seen — the 
principal  display  being  in  the  month  of  May.  Just  at  that  time  the  Deutzias 
near  the  outside  zone  of  ivy  begin  to  flower,  and  their  snowy  blossoms  look 
most  chaste  and  beautiful.  When  they  are  declining,  the  cabbage  roses 
flower,  and  their  delicate  colours  are  enhanced  by  the  fine  deep  green  back- 
ground of  the  rhododendrons.  At  the  same  time  the  cotoneasters  flower,  but 
they  mako  little  show  until  all  the  flowers  are  past,  and  theq  they  display 
abundance  of  their  orange  red  berries,  which  last  through  the  winter.  This 
particular  bed  is  the  more  pleasing  because  every  one  of  the  plants  has  been 
raised  on  the  spot,  and  are  the  results  of  various  experiments  in  propagating. 
The  cotoneasters  were  all  raised  from  berries;  and  I saw  in  the  garden 
several  large  batches  of  seedlings  of  the  same  plant,  which  is  raised  in 
quantities  every  year.  How  many  a garden  needs  such  a bed  as  this,  and 
how  easily  it  might  he  made,  with  a judicious  outlay  in  the  first  instance  ! 
There  is  wanted  a good  position,  next  a platform  of  good  loam,  high  enough 
to  allow  of  cutting  down  on  the  outside  to  a regular  ring,  which  is  to  be 
finished  with  large  stones  or  burrs.  In  tho  centre  there  must  bo  two  feet 
depth  of  rhododendron  soil,  such  as  sandy  loam,  rich  in  vegetable  fibre,  or 
peat  well  chopped  up  with  about  a third  part  of  tho  most  silky-textured  hazel 
loam  added.  The  planting  is  a simple  affair  enough,  and  that  accomplished, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  do. 

Garden  Plants  in  Flower. — Aster  Nova  Zelandica,  A.  dracunculoides, 
A.  eoncinnus,  A.  concolor,  A.  Sikkimensis,  A.  laxus,  A.  salicifolius,  A. 
grandiflorus,  Caltha  sagittata,  Sideritis  spinosa,  Aconitum  autumnalis,  Arte- 
misia pontiea,  Armeria  vulgaris  coceinea,  Artemisia lactiftora,  A.  coeruloscens, 
Baccharia  dioscoroides,  Barbarea  proccox,  Bidens  proeern,  Cineraria  auriculata, 
Solidago  laevigata,  S.  recurvata,  S.  glomerate,  S.  tenuifolia,  S.  gruminifolia, 
l’yrola  media,  Liatris  elegans,  Lobelia  glandulosa,  violets,  primroses,  and  a 
few  auriculas  flower  during  mild  weather. 

frutt  (Garten  anti  tfDrchnrt  Douse. 

Fruit  Garden. — Prune  and  plant  ns  weather  permits.  Give  special  at- 
tention (o  wall  fruit,  and  where  standards  have  got  crowded  thin  out  tho 
heads,  but  bo  very  cautious  about  cutting  largo  houghs  oil’  healthy  bearing 
trees.  Bush  fruits  should  be  pruned,  and  (he  ground  forked  ovor  between 
tho  rows.  Burn  tho  primings  and  strew  tho  ashos  over  tho  newly-forked 
surface.  Red  and  white  currants  must  bo  cut  back  to  skeletons  ; tho  chief 
of  the  fruit-buds  being  at  tho  junction  of  tho  now  wood  with  that  of  last 
year,  leave  only  three  or  four  joints  beyond  that  point,  and  cut  clear  away 
at  the  base  every  branch  that  is  ill  placed,  or  that  chokes  up  the  centre. 
Black  currants  do  not  like  tbe  knil'e.  Trim  the  branches  to  regular  distances, 
and  shorten  tho  longest  back  to  good  joints,  but  preserve  plenty  ot  young 
wood,  leaving  the  plumpest,  branches  nearly  their  lull  length  aud  cutting  all 
weak  ones  clean  away.  Treat  gooseberries  in  tho  same  way  ; they  never 
bear  well  i f severely  pruned.  Scrub  old  apple-trees  that  are  infested  with 
blight  with  a strong  brine,  rather  warm,  and  stop  the  holes  with  a mixture 
uf  clay,  sulphur,  soot,  and  cow-dung,  beaten  together  into  n tenacious  paste.. 
But  stakes  to  everything  fresh  planted,  or,  hotter  still,  throe  lengths  ot 
tarrod  rope  fastened  to  pegs  driven  firmly  in  tho  ground.  Plantations  to  ho 
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nimlo  rendy  for  planting  without  dolny.  Lot  tho  oarth  ho  deeply  stirred. 
Stubborn  days  aro  greatly  improved  for  planting  IVuit-trors  by  digging  in 
plenty  of  broken  oyster-shells,  hnif-inoh  bones,  and  building  rubbish  from 
which  all  largo  bricks  and  stones  have  been  removod.  Of  course  drainage  is 
the  lirst  requisite  of  success. 

Wai.l  trees  to  ho  pruned,  and  ns  much  good  wood  ns  possihlo  laid  in. 
tfirrenhonsr  n nti  t’lonBftDatorp. 

Pelargoniums  have  been  pretty  free  from  disasters  hitherto,  hut  the 
season  of  mildew  is  upon  us.  Use  fire-heat  by  day  only  during  lrost  and 
damp;  train  and  stop  ; water  sparingly  ; do  not  wet  the  foliage. 

Scarlet  Salvias  may  la'  kept  in  bloom  a considerable  length  of  lime  in  a 
warm  light  place  in  the  conservatory,  especially  if  rather  pot-bound,  and 
kept  in  vigour  v it  ft  manure-water. 

Violets  pottod  now,  by  taking  up  strong  runners,  w ill  bloom  early  and  be  of 
service.  Uso  plenty  of  charred  rubbish  to  lighten  tho  compost,  which  should 

bo  rich. 

Azaleas. — Keep  cool,  or  they  may  start  too  soon  ; a few  may  bo  started 
very  gently  for  tho  first  bloom. 

Camellias  aro  now  in  (iao  bloom  in  many  placos,  and  only  need  moderate 
protection  to  keep  them  gay;  but,  ns  they  are  not  yet  wnntod,  those  show- 
ing colour  must  bo  retarded  as  much  as  possihlo  to  keep  thorn  back  till  tho 
chrysanthemums  nro  over. 

Chrysanthemums  to  have  plenty  of  water,  nnd  no  more  liquid  manure. 
By  keeping  tho  backward  plants  out  to  the  latest  moment  which  it  is  safe  to 
do  so,  thoy  will  come  in  usefully  as  a succession  to  keep  tho  conservatory 
gay  till  after  Christmas. 

Fuchsias  done  blooming  to  be  loft  out  ns  long  as  possihlo  to  harden  tho 
wood,  nnd  those  for  specimens  next  year  to  bo  started  gently  as  soon  as  they 
have  shaken  oil'  their  leaves,  preparatory  to  repotting  in  a month’s  time. 
Standards  must  bo  kept  slightly  on  the  move  all  winter  to  mako  sure  of 
them.  Fuchsias  stored  under  stages  had  hotter  not  be  pruned,  except  just 
tho  points  of  the  longest  shoots,  as  it  causes  them  to  break  before  they  arc 
wanted.  Late-struck  plants  will  be  in  nice  bloom  now  for  the  conservatory, 
and  cuttings  may  now  bo  put  in  for  early  plants. 

Geraniums  potted  from  the  borders  to  bo  pruned  in,  but  not  severely — 
sufficient  only  to  remove  tho  soft  sappy  growth,  as  severe  pruning  would 
cause  them  to  grow  again  too  quickly.  Those  for  special  purposes  and  for 
early  bloom  should  be  cut  in  close  and  put  in  bottom-heat  for  a mouth.  It 
any  remain  out,  get  them  up  before  they  melt  into  a jelly,  and  give  them  a 
warm  berth  for  a week  or  two,  to  enable  them  to  get  hold  of  the  new  stuff 
in  which  they  are  potted.  Poor  sandy  stuff  for  all  bedders  that  are  merely 
to  be  kept,  as  the  less  growth  the  better. 

Succulent  Plants  must  now  be  arranged  in  their  winter  quarters.  In  a 
mixed  collection  the  best  place  for  them  is  a top  shelf  in  the  full  light,  and 
where  they  are  not  lilcoly  to  suffer  by  drip.  The  requirements  for  then- 
winter  safety  are  a dry  position,  plenty  of  light,  air  when  needful,  and 
security  from  frost.  Give  them  no  water  from  this  date,  or  at  most  water 
with  caution  only  such  as  obviously  need  it ; and  any  in  active  growth  or 
flower  keep  warm  until  they  go  to  rest. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  Bloom.  — - Acacia  corymbosa,  A.  lophantha, 
Cytisus  Atleeana,  C.  racemosus,  Coronilla  glauca,  Correa  pulchella,  Tropieo- 
lum  Lobbianum,  T.  Ball  of  Fire,  T.  Lilly  Schmidt,  Lambertia  rosea,  Salvia 
fulgens,  Cliimonanthus  fragrans,  C.  sinense,  Jasminum  nuditiorum,  Globulea 
hispida,  Echeveria  retusa,  Citriobatus  multiflorus,  Myoporum  parvifolium, 
Epacris  nivalis,  E.  purpurascens,  E.  miniata,  Tree  Violets,  Tree  Carnations, 
Camellias. — Ericas : Distans,  Gracilis,  Autumnalis,  Templeana,  Pilularis, 
Leeana,  Cubica,  Acuminata,  Princeps,  Solandriano,  Rubens,  Viridiflora, 
Aitoniana,  Caffra,  Muscosoides,  Verticillata,  Banksia,  Cruenta,  Droseroides, 
Rupestris,  Taxifolia,  Aspera,  Pulchella,  Hyemalis,  Florida,  Ralliformis, 
Niellii,  Syndriana,  McNabiana,  Glandulosa,  Lambertiana,  Easonii. 

Stcbe  anti  ©rebtti  ©ouse. 

Orchid  House. — All  orchids  requiring  rest  now  should  have  less  water 
and  a cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  and  a more  liberal  ventilation,  than  in 
the  growing  season.  . Evergreen  kinds  will  require  a moderately  warm 
position.  It  is  at  this  time  of  year  that  rot  and  spot  begin  their  havoc  in 
the  orchid  house.  Both  these  maladies  are  the  result  of  improper  treat- 
ment by  the  cultivator,  one  cause  of  Loth  diseases  being  the  continuance 
of  too  high  a temperature  with  much  moisture  during  the  period  when  the 
plants  ought  to  be  at  rest,  and  another  frequent  cause  is  too  much  damp 
when  the  temperature  is  low.  The  drip  from  the  glass  falling  on  the 
pseudo-bulbs  frequently  causes  rot,  and  whenever  rot  appears  the  parts 
affected  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and  the  parts  filled  up  with  sulphur. 
Discolouration  of  the  psuedo-bulbs  is  one  of  the  indications  of  approaching 
rottenness.  Spot  appears  to  result  frequently  from  cold  draughts  passing- 
through  the  house  when  there  is  much  vapour  and  the  plants  are  damp. 
Removal  to  a drier  and  warmer  air  will  generally  stop  its  ravages  ; but  as 
soon  as  the  growing  season  returns  the  plants  that  were  affected  should 
be  started  in  a brisk  heat,  and  have  every  possible  encouragement  to  grow* 
and  they  will  generally  grow  out  of  it.  In  preparing  for  the  winter  wash 
all  the  glass  and  woodwork  of  the  house. 

Orchids  in  Flower.. — Cypripedium  Farrieanum,  Lidia  superbiens,  Odon- 
toglossum  Uro  Skinneri,  Sopkronites  grandillora,  Ldiopsis  Domingensis, 
Stanhopea  oculata,  Cattleya  maxima,  Barkeria  Skinneri,  Lycaste  Deppii, 
Dendrobium  discolor,  D.  veratrifoiium,  Angraccum  liilobum,  A.  sesquipedale, 
Phalaenopsis  amabilis  longifolia,  P.  rotundifolia,  Oncidium  reflexum,  Denbro- 
bium  moniliforme,  D.  majus,  Calanthc  Veitcliii,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  Laolia 
albida  superba,  Grammatophyllum  speciosum,  G.  Ellisii,  Dendrobium  Lowii, 
Goodyera  discolor,  G.  Dominii,  G.  pubescens,  Miltonia  Karwinski,  Sopkro- 
nites cernua,  S.  violacea. 

JForcttifi  ^it. 

Forcing  to  be  commenced  now,  and  in  accordance  with  hints  already 
given  preparatory  to  it.  First  clean  the  glass,  to  make  sure  of  tho  utmost 
possible  amount  of  light ; then  get  together  the  fermenting  materials — 
leaves  and  sweet  dung  chiefly,  and  over  this  lay  six  inches  of  tan  or  spent 
hops  to  plunge  the  pots  in.  Put  in  nothing  but  what  has  been  prepared  for 
the  work,  and  has  ripe  wood  and  weR-formed  flower-buds.  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Gardenias,  Roses,  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  double  Plums  and 
Peaches,  double  Cherry,  Weigelias,  Tree  Pseonies,  Chimonantkus  fragrans, 
Rhododendron  ciliatum,  Cytisus  Atleeana,  Kalmias,  Andromeda  floribunda, 
Daphnes,  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum  are  all  cheap  and  easy  subjects  to 
force,  and  all  beautiful  in  their  season.  It  requires  more  skill  and  a good 
stove  to  manage  Poinsettia  puleherrima,  Euphorbia  Jacquiniflora,  Achi- 
menes,  and  Gloxinias  nicely,  but  these  may  be  forced  in  dung-heat  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  material,  and  some  experience  at  com- 
mand for  tho  purpose a 


Vines  breaking  to  have  air  cautiouidy,  as  a chill  may  result  in  disease  of 
some  kind  hereafter.  If  red-spider  appears  on  vines  planted  inside,  givo 
the  roots  a liberal  watering,  in  addition  to  tho  other  moans  of  eradication  ; 
a vigorous  growth  will  prove  as  powerful  a preventive  us  any  special  appli- 
cations of  Gishurst,  &c.  Whero  grapes  are  still  bunging  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere dry. 

Cotrreoijcmfccncc* 


Scarcity  ov  Birds.-- In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  the  Rev.  F.  0. 
Morris  (p.  423),  1 havo  to  report  that  the  scarcity' of  such  birds  as  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  and  starlings,  has  been  the  subject  of  many'  remarks  during  tho 
past  summer.  Those  who  havo  known  tho  spot  from  which  I writo  (tho 
lower  part  of  Somerset)  for  tho  last  thirty  years,  say'  they’  never  knew  so  few, 
nnd  they  attribute  tho  scarcity  to  tho  severity  of  last  winter.  Few  places 
aro  more  surrounded  with  woods  than  is  tho  mansion  here,  yet  I have  not 
seen  moro  than  one  blackbird  during  the  last  two  months.  I have  seen  hero 
during  tho  summer  a largo  bird  of  unusual  beauty,  visiting  the  walks  in  tho 
kitchen-garden  frequently,  apparently  searching  for  th  little  red  ants.  It  was 
not  of  a tamo  character.  The  prevailing  colours  of  the  feathers  appeared  to  be 
brown,  red,  and  green  ; nnd  when  disturbed,  it  started  up  with  a shrill  hold  note. 
In  Surrey'  I have  heard.them  railed  “Yaffols.”  I should  he  obliged  if  your 
correspondent  can  furnish  me  with  the  name  of  this  bird.  J.  0.  Clarke. 

[This  letter  has  been  kept  back  a fortnight  in  tho  hope  that  we  might  bo 
able  to  discover  the  proper  name  of  the  bird  Mr.  Clarke  refers  to.  But  wo 
havo  not  succeeded,  and  therefore  join  him  in  asking  of  our  readers  what  is  a 
“ Yaffol  ”?— Ed.] 

Sea-side  Planting. — I am  in  difficulties  about  what  to  plant  in  the  way 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  for  the  sea-breeze  has  killed  many  things  that  I planted 
last  winter.  Our  garden  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
sea-shore  in  Lancashire.  Could  you  recommend  any  kind  of  shrubs  that 
would  be  likely  to  stand  the  climate  ? I find  that  the  salt  wind  kills  the 
American  Thuias,  likewise  the  Chinese,  Irish,  and  English  yews,  and  the 
common  lilac.  It  is  a very  stormy  situation,  and  we  have  but  very  little 
shelter  from  the  west,  and  none  from  the  north  and  east.  We  want  some- 
thing very  hardy.  If  you  could  name  a few  things  that  would  be  likely'  to 
live,  I should  feel  greatly  obliged,  as  my  employer  does  not  mind  spending 
money  if  we  can  get  things  to  live.  G.  G. 

[Can  any  of  our  friends  living  near  the  coast  assist  G.  G.  ? Some  practical 
information  on  this  subject  would  be  of  great  value  to  many  of  our  readers. 
The  following  are  usually  considered  safe  subjects  to  plant  in  windy  places 
near  the  sea : Tamarix  Gnllica,  Qnercus  ilex,  Arbutus  unedo,  Leycesteria 
formosa,  Abutilon  vitifolium,  Ribes  sanguinea,  common  Juniper,  Pinus 
austriaca,  pinaster,  and  strobus,  Abies  excelsa.  Amongst  humbler  subjects, 
the  following  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose : Hydrangeas  of  all 
kinds,  Fuchsia  virgata,  Atriplex  halimus,  Cineraria  maritima,  and  Hellebores 
niger.  In  such  a position  true  sea-side  plants,  such  has  Eryngium  mariti- 
mum,  &c.,  should  be  made  the  most  of.] 

A Correspondent  desires  to  know  the  address  of  Sir.  Henry  Baker,  the 
agent  for  Hays’s  Patent  Stoves.  Address,  G.  B.,  care  of  the  publisher, 
Gardener’s  Magazine,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London.  E.C. 

Plum  raised  from  the  Stone  op  a Peach. — By  the  kind  permission 
of  an  old  cottager,  I have  been  permitted  to  send  you  a sample  of  plums 
he  has  been  successful  enough  to  raise  from  the  stone  of  a peach.  The 
fruits  that  I have  sent  you  are  from  a tree  standing  at  the  end  of  his  cottage, 
north-east  aspect.  I am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not  quite  ripe  ; but  I hope  you 
will  be  able  to  inform  me,  through  your  Gardener’s  Magazine,  if  they  are 
new  or  not.  I thought  myself  I had  not  seen  anything  like  them  before. 
I must  here  inform  you  it  will  not  be  any  advantage  to  me,  but,  as  the  old 
man  has  asked  me  to  look  at  them,  and  I could  not  think  of  anything  to 
equal  them,  and  as  a constant  reader  of  the  Magazine,  I thought  I would 
send  a sample  to  have  your  opinion  of  them  through  the  same. 

William  Dale,  Gardener  to  T.  Townsend , Knoc/cholt,  Kent. 

[The  plums  sent  were  in  colour,  texture,  and  flavour,  very  like  the  Belgian 
Purple,  and  therefore  quite  second-rate  in  quality.  There  must  be  some 
mistake  about  their  origin.  The  old  cottager  no  doubt  believes  he  raised  the 
tree  from  a peach-stone,  but  there  is,  physiologically,  too  wide  a difference 
between  peaches  and  plums  for  one  to  give  rise,  by  means  of  a seed,  to  the 
other.] 

A Query  on  the  Exhibition  of  Bouquets. — At  our  last  show,  August 
27th,  a gentleman  amateur,  who  was  known  to  be  from  home,  sent  his 
plants,  &c.,  to  the  show,  and,  amongst  other  things,  a bouquet.  An  ob- 
jection was  raised  that,  as  he  was  from  home,  the  bouquet  could  not  be 
his  making,  and  it  was  admitted  that  it  wras  not,  but  that  his  house- 
keeper made  it  from  flowers  gathered  from  his  garden.  It  was  contended 
that  it  was  immaterial  where  the  flowers  came  from,  so  long  as  the  exhibitor 
made  the  bouquet,  inasmuch  as  the  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  arrange- 
ment, and  not  for  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  I stated  the  question  to  the 
judges,  and  they  decided  the  bouquet  could  not  be  shown.  Was  that  de- 
cision correct?  and,  in  fact,  is  it  not  a law  well  understood  by  exhibitors, 
and  judges  as  well,  that  where  prizes  are  offered  for  bouquets  or  designs  in 
floivers,  it  is  to  the  arrangement  in  the  one  c-ase,  and  the  design  in  the 
other,  that  the  prize  is  awarded,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary,  unless  so 
provided  by  the  rules,  that  the  flowers  should  have  been  grown  by  the 
exhibitor ; but  it  is  necessary  that  the  exhibitor  should  be  the  designer  in 
all  cases  ? W.  G. 

[The  judges  were  too  precise  ; yet,  in  strict  interpretation  of  rules,  they 
were  right,  provided  the  bouquet  was  shown  in  the  name  of  a person  then 
away  from  home,  and  who  it  was  known  had  not  made  it.] 


It’s  an  ill  wind,  &c. — Fontenelle  had  a great  liking  for  asparagus,  and 
preferred  it  dressed  with  oil.  One  day  a certain  bon-rivant  abbe  came  un- 
expectedly to  dinner.  The  abbe  was  very  fond  of  asparagus  also,  but  liked 
his  dressed  with  butter.  Fontenelle  affirmed  that  for  a friend  there  was  no 
sacrifice  of  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  capable,  and  that  half  the  dish  of 
asparagus  he  ordered  for  himself  should  be  done  with  butter.  AVhilst  they 
were  talking,  waiting  for  dinner,  the  poor  abbe  falls  suddenly  down  in  a fit  of 
apoplexy.  Upon  which  Fontenelle  instantly  springs  up,  scampers  down  to 
the  kitchen  with  agility,  and  cries  out  to  his  cook,  “ The  whole  with  oil ! 
The  whole  with  oil,  as  at  first !” 
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CATALOGUES. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  Catalogue  of  Hardy 
Trees,  American  Plants,  <fv. — This  is  a tine  list  of  coniferous,  deciduous,  and 
ericaccous  trees  and  shrubs.  Amongst  the  novelties  and  specialities  we 
notico  Retinospora  plumosa  and  pilifera,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Pseudo-larix 
Ksompferi,  the  Golden  larch,  Castanea  chrysophylla,  Grislinia  littoralis,  &c. 
There  aio  in  their  several  places  large  lists  of  Rerberis,  Hedera,  Qucrcus, 
and  other  genera  interesting  to  collectors. 

T.  S.  Wake,  IIale-Fakm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Catalogue  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Herbaceous  ami  Alpine  Slants,  — We  have  several  times 

referred  to  the  extensive  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  at  the  Hale-Farm 
Nurseries.  This  neatly  printed  list  represents  the  nursery  fairly,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  in  it  a host  of  good  things  that  lovers  of  hardy  plants  will  consider 
themselves  fortunate  to  obtain. 

J.  It.  Tanton,  Epsom  Nursery,  Epsom,  Surrey.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Select  Roses. — A capital  short  list,  comprising  all  the  good  established 
varieties.  It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  neither  general  no  r particular 
prices  are  given.  This  is  a mistake ; many  persons  will  order  things  if  they 
know  what  will  be  the  cost,  but  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  inquiries 
about  prices. — Catalogue  of  Imported  Dutch  Bulbs.  A short  but  very  com- 
prehensive list. 

Hooper  and  Co.,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden.  Autumn  Cata- 
logue o f Flowering  Bulbs. — A copious  and  interesting  list,  the  value  of  which 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  numerous  admirably  executed  engravings  of  new 
and  interesting  plants. 

Paul  and  Son,  The  “Old”  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts.  Rose 
Catalogue  for  1867-68. — To  praise  this  would  he  waste  of  words,  but 
it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  the  new  roses  of  186  7 are  classed  and  described 
separately,  and  the  best  varieties  of  the  past  season  are  pointed  out  with 
care  and  impartiality. 

William  Rollisson  and  Sons,  Tooting,  London,  S.  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  and  other  Bulbs. — This  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  selections  of 
bulbs,  lists  of  new  Japanese  plants,  new  tender  and  hardy  plants  of  special 
value  and  importance,  lists  of  roses,  grape-vines,  &c. 

George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  25,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly.  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  Bulbs. — Messrs.  Gibbs  have  named,  amongst  bedding  tulips,  La 
Candeur,  Rex  Rubrorum,  Tournesol,  and  Yellow  Prince,  as  the  best  four  for 
bedding,  having  proved  this  by  their  extensive  trial  of  bedding  tulips  in 
Hyde  Park,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  when  these  four  kinds  were 
all  in  bloom  together  and  produced  a most  telling  effect. 

T.  Pierpoint,  Warrington.  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Gladioli, 
Roses,  Fruit-trees,  See.,  1867-68. — This  is  quite  a model  in  respect  of  the 
amount  of  information  given,  without  puffing,  and  with  a view  solely  to 
bring  before  the  public  the  best  subjects  in  the  several  classes.  The  lists 
of  fruits  are  admirably  prepared. 


to  <&um'es* 

— ♦ — 

Marsh  Plants. — J.  Westcott. — The  pampas  does  not  answer  on  wet  land 
in  this  country  ; it  grows  well  in  summer,  but  is  too  likely  to  die  in  winter. 
The  following  are  good  marsh  and  water  plants : Butomus  umbellatus, 
Caltha  palustris,  Calla  palustris,  Acorus  gramineus,  Arundo  donax,  Cyperus 
longus,  Epilobium  angustifolium,  Ly thrum  salicaria.  The  “ Garden  Oracle” 
for  1868  will  contain  carefully  prepared  lists  of  such  things.  The  query 
about  books  we  do  not  quite  understand.  Thompson's  “ Gardener’s  Assis- 
tant” is  one  of  the  best  books  on  gardening  generally. 

Variegated  Geraniums. — J.  H.  W.,  Manchester. — In  the  Magazine  of  the 
20th  of  April  last  (page  170)  appeared  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of 
Tricolors,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  Dulwich.  You  could  not  have  a 
better  guide.  The  soits  likely  to  be  most  in  demand  next  season  are — of 
Henderson’s,  Lucy  Grieve,  Sophia  Dumaresque,  and  Caroline  Longfield  ; of 
Smith’s,  Louisa  Smith,  Defiance,  Jetty  Lacy,  Souvenir  de  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  ; of  Wills’s,  Her  Majesty,  Beauty  of  Ribblesdale ; of  Saltmarsh’s, 
Meteor.  You  would  do  well  to  consult  the  Magazine  of  July  27  and 
August  17  last.  The  issue  of  the  “ Garden  Oracle,”  now  preparing,  for  1868 
will  contain  carefully  prepared  lists  of  the  best  in  every  class.  One  of  the 
best  books  to  expend  your  money  on  is  Thompson’s  “ Gardener’s  Assistant.” 

Country  Gardener. — The  offices  of  the  City  Soap  Company  are  in  Milton 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

H.  Cannell. — Your  boxful  of  fuchsia  flowers  came  to  hand  without  any 
intimation  of  the  sender,  and  your  note  respecting  it  arrived  after  last  -week's 
Magazine  was  printed.  We  have  never  seen  a finer  lot  of  single  fuchsia 
blooms,  and  if  gigantic  size,  leathery  substance,  and  gorgeous  colours  have 
anything  to  do  with  relative  merit,  the  varieties  here  represented  are  of  great 
value,  and  must  displace  many  of  the  very  best  in  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
flowers  spread  over  a space  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  yet  are  symmetrical, 
finely  proportioned,  and  as  finely  finished  as  they  are  huge  in  size.  There  is 
but  one  white  flower  in  the  lot,  a very  delicate  thing,  with  waxy  or  crystal- 
like sepals.  This  is  small  and  peculiar,  hut  will  no  doubt  prove  a gem  in  the 
class  it  belongs  to. 

J.  IV.,  St.  Albans. — We  think  it  best  for  all  parties  that  the  subject  should 
drop. 

Mr.  Charles  Quince,  Florist,  Gravesend. — It  is  a strange  thing  that  wo 
should  find  two  ivy-leaves  between  two  cards,  and  nothing  more.  Did  you 
forget  to  enclose  the  ipomsea,  or  has  it  vanished  on  the  roadP  Wo  should 
have  replied  earlier,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

Friend. — Any  of  the  varieties  of  male  Aucubas  will  serve  to  furnish  pollen 
for  your  old  trees.  One  male  will  supply  pollen  enough  to  fertilize  twenty 
or  fifty  plants,  if  the  business  is  conducted  with  care.  The  best  male  to  buy 
for  the  purpose  is  the  one  called  A.  Japonica  mascula  macu/ata. 

Novice. — Your  edging  plant  is  the  well  known  variogated  Alyssum. 

Grapes  for  Verandah. — II.  T. — Your  verandah  30  feet  long  and  6 feet  wide 
would  afford  room  for  four  vines  ; and  the  best  sorts  for  the  purpose  aro 
Esperione,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  Grove-End  Sweetwater,  and  Chasselas 
Violet.  The  article  on  pruning  the  vino  to  which  you  refer  will  bo  found 
at  page  11  of  tho  present  volume  (Jan.  12,  1867). 

Somerset  Amateur. — One  vino  will  ho  quite  enough  for  your  little  house, 
but  you  may  plant  the  three,  and  restrict  thorn.  Tho  border  you  proposo 
will  answer  well,  if  it  is  really  drained.  You  speak  of  putting  clinkers  <m  the 
surface.  You  aro,  we  suppose,  aware  that  clinkers  laid  on  tho  soil  will  not 
promote  the  escape  of  water;  probably  you  mean  that  tho  clinkers  form  tho 
foundation.  If  you  want  to  grow  choice  greenhouse  plants  in  tho  houso,  wo 


advise  you  not  to  plant  vines  at  all.  The  double  Sanvitalia  procumbens  is  a 
pretty  annual. 

Iledychium  Gardncrianum. — Ensigne. — This  fine  plant  grows  to  a height 
of  six  to  ten  feet,  and  flowers  gloriously  if  well  managed.  The  principal 
requisites  of  success  in  tho  cultivation  of  the  plant  are  five  in  number, 
namely,  a light  rich  sandy  soil ; a sufficient  temperature  when  growing,  say 
70°  to  90’ ; abundance  of  water  while  growing;  a thorough  rest,  with  small 
allowance  of  water,  in  a temperature  of  45°  to  60’  ; full  exposure  to  light  at 
all  seasons.  Bropagation  is  effected  by  division.  The  best  compost  for  them 
is  one  consisting  of  equal  parts  mellow  loam,  leaf-mould,  thoroughly  rotten 
hotbed  manure,  and  sharp  sand.  They  are  sometimes  grown  in  peat,  but  a 
mixture  without  peat  is  preferable. 

% * The  Editor  can  recommend  a person  possessed  of  spirit,  ability,  and 
probity  as  Head  Gardener  in  a garden  where  pines,  grapes,  and  orchids  aro 
grown.  His  testimonials  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
take  a fresh  place  at  once.  Letters  addressed  to  G.  G.,  care  of  the  Editor, 
will  have  prompt  attention. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  STRAY  DOGS? 

"While  searching  for  artificial  manures,  I was  directed  to  a man  who  was 
reported  to  prepare  a cheap  and  powerful  manure  from  the  stewed  carcasses 
of  stray  dogs.  I was  a little  amused,  and  obtained  the  services  of  a friend 
who  is  one  of  the  principals  in  a great  nursery  firm,  somewhere  to  the  north 
of  the  metropolis,  and  less  than  a thousand  miles  distant.  At  the  time  of 
my  expedition,  harvest  was  in  progress,  and  the  weather  was  rainy.  As  wo 
drove  along  a narrow  lane  in  a very  romantic  spot,  mutually  regretting 
that  a piece  of  oats  in  the  harvesting  of  which  my  friend  was  particularly 
interested  seemed  likely  to  be  much  injured  by  the  weather,  I noticed  in 
a field  near  the  road  a low  shed-like  building,  with  a chimney  from  which  a 
thin  column  of  smoke  rose  slowly.  “ What’s  here?”  I asked,  “ a pottery  or 
a steaming  apparatus  for  cattle  food,  or  are  they  kiln-drying  the  wet  com?” 
My  friend  smiled,  and  replied,  “ That  is  the  place  you  are  bound  for — that  is 
the  manure  factory.  We  will  not  go  in  yet,  or  at  all  if  we  can  help  it,  for 
it’s  not  a nice  place,  but  drive  down  to  the  proprietor’s  house,  and  look  for  him 
first.”  I shall  not  narrate  all  that  happened,  or  give  any  opinion  (at  least 
just  now)  upon  the  dead-dog  manure.  But  a few  particulars  of  the  industry 
may  be  interesting  both  to  lovers  and  haters  of  the  canine  race.  Well,  to 
begin  the  story,  the  London  police  are  now  authorized  to  catch  and  kill  stray 
dogs.  They  follow  their  instructions  with  vigilance,  and  mayhap  with  gusto. 
They  catch  and  kill,  and  the  dead  dogs  are  transferred  by  night  in  carts  or 
wagons  to  this  spot,  and  here  they  are  boiled  down  just  as  they  are,  skins, 
hair,  and  all.  They  are  tossed  into  the  cart  in  a solid  mass,  and  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  they  are  taken  out  of  the  cart  by  means  of  pitchforks,  and  thrown 
at  once  into  the  coppers,  or  piled  up  in  heaps  ready  for  the  next  boil. 
The  men  employed  make  it  a rule  never  to  touch  them  with  their  hands  if  they 
can  help  it,  and  the  prejudice  against  handling  them  is  the  reason  for  boiling 
them  whole  without  peeling,  else  no  doubt  the  skins  would  pay  better  as  leather 
than  as  glue,  or  whatever  else  is  got  out  of  them.  Some  of  the  dogs,  per- 
haps, are  mad  when  the  police  kill  them  ; all  of  them,  perhaps,  have  been 
killed  by  poison  ; some,  for  certain,  are  in  a dreadful  state  of  disease  when 
their  lives  are  extinguished.  These  are  doubtless  good  reasons  for  sacri- 
ficing their  skins  for  manure  and  glue  rather  than  keeping  them  for  leather. 
It  occasionally  happens  that,  as  the  cart  comes  along  at  night,  a whine  or 
faint  yelp  is  heard  from  the  midst  of  the  canine  corpses.  The  carman  is  not 
alarmed  ; he  has  heard  such  a noise  before  from  the  unsightly  heap,  and  he 
just  takes  hold  of  a small  pole-axe  which  he  carries  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  proceeds  to  discover  -which  of  the  corpses  has  come  to  life  again, 
that  he  may  knock  it  on  the  head.  The  fact  is,  a dog  now  and  then  escapes 
complete  killing,  the  poison  administered  acting  only  as  a powerful  nai^ 
cotic,  from  which,  after  long  sembling  death,  and  being  kicked,  forked,  and 
jammed  in  the  mass,  the  poor  wretch  begins  to  revive,  and  perhaps  struggles 
to  the  top,  and  gets  a gulp  of  reviving  fresh  air  ere  emitting  the  expression 
that  secures  his  second  execution.  More  than  once  a handsome  dog,  not 
very  much  hurt  either  by  pitchfork  or  poison,  has  sat  up  in  the  cart  and 
begged  to  be  spared  his  ignominious  doom,  and  has  gained  a tender  hearing, 
and  now  lives  to  tell  tho  tale  for  the  benefit  of  all  dogs  given  to  straying. 
As  a rule,  however,  it  is  a merciful  proceeding  to  finish  the  revivalists,  for  if 
spared  it  would  only  be  to  suffer  and  drag  on  for  a brief  space  of  time  a 
miserable  existence.  The  consignment  of  dead  dogs  to  this  particular  factory 
has  for  a long  time  past  averaged  two  tons  weekly.  Tom  Tiddler. 


HEIGHT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  GUM  TREES. 

The  marvellous  height  of  some  of  the  Australian,  and  especially  Victorian, 
trees  has  become  the  subject  of  closer  investigation,  since  of  late,  particularly 
through  the  miners’  tracks,  easier  access  has  been  gained  to  tho  back  gullies 
of  our  mountain  system.  Some  astounding  data,  supported  by  actual 
measurements,  arc  now  on  record.  The  highest  tree  previously  known  was 
a Kauri- Eucalyptus  ( Eucalyptus  colossca),  measured  by  Mr.  Pemberton 
Walcott,  in  ono  of  tho  delightful  glens  of  the  Warren  River  of  Western 
Australia,  where  it  rises  to  approximately  400  feet  high.  In  tho  hollow  trunk 
at  this  kauri,  three  riders,  with  an  additional  pack-horse,  could  enter  and 
turn  in  it  without  dismounting.  On  the  desire  of  the  writer  of  those  pages, 
Mr.  D.  Boyle  measured  a fallen  tree  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  Dandenong,  and  obtained  for  it  the  length  of  420  feot,  with  pro- 
portions of  width  indicated  in  a design  of  monumental  structure  placed  in 
the  exhibition  ; while  Mr.  G.  Klein  took  tho  measurement  of  a Eucalyptus 
on  the  Black  Spur,  ten  miles  distant  from  Iloalcsvillo,  480  feet  high.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Iloyno  obtained  at  Dandenong  as  measurements  of  heights  of  a treo  of 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina  : Length  of  stem  from  tho  baso  to  tho  first  branch, 
295  feet ; diameter  of  tho  stem  at  the  first  branch,  4 feot ; length  of  stem 
from  first  branch  to  where  its  top  portion  was  broken  otf,  70  foot ; 
diameter  of  tho  stein  where  broken  off,  3 feot ; total  length  of  stem  up  to 
place  of  fracture,  365  feet ; girth  of  stem  3 foot  from  tho  surface,  -11  feet. 
A still  thicker  treo  measured  3 feet  from  the  baso,  53  feot  in  circumference. 
Mr.  Georgo  W.  Robinson  ascertained,  in  tho  back  ranges  of  Berwick,  tho 
oircumfcronco  of  a treo  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina  to  bo  81  feet,  at  a distanco 
of  four  feet  from  tho  ground,  and  supposes  t his  ouenlypt  towards  the  sources 
of  tho  Yarra  and  Latrobo  Rivers  to  attain  a height  of  half  a thousand  feet. 
Tho  snmo  gentleman  found  Vagus  Cunningham)  to  gain  a height  of  290  feet, 
and  a oircumforenco  of  23  feet.  Nor  is  it  at  nil  likely  that  in  these  isolated 
inquiries  chance  has  lod  to  the  really  highest  trees,  which  the  most  secluded 
and  toast  accessible  spots  may  still  conceal. — Processor  Mueller, 0/  I te/oria, 
in  “ Socman's  Journal  of  Botany,"  July,  1867. 
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The  causes  of  success  in  fruit  culture  nro  not  wholly 
under  tlio  direction  of  human  intelligence.  The  various  stocks 
on  which  the  several  varieties  of  fruits  are  grafted,  the  various 
inodes  in  which  trees  are  planted,  pruned,  trained,  and  other- 
wise tended,  exerciso  their  respective  iniluoncos  on  the  final 
result.  But  the  most  important  matter  of  all  is  the  influence 
of  climate.  The  best  practice  possible  will  uot  suflico  to  pro- 
duce luscious  peaches  in  the  open  air  in  the  bleak  climate  of 
the  North  Cape,  nor  sprightly- flavoured  apples  in  the  hot  and 
arid  atmosphero  of  Idumea.  It  must  bo  granted  that  to  grow 
fruit  well  there  must  bo  something  known  of  the  best  modes 
of  training,  pruning,  planting,  and  so  forth ; but  the  founda- 
tion of  success  lies  in  adapting,  in  the  first  instance,  the  kinds 
of  fruits  to  the  climate  in  which  they  are  to  be  cultivated.  If 
we  are  wrong  in  our  modes  of  training,  we  can  be  taught  better. 
We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  soil  is  unsuitable 
wo  can  alter  it,  for,  in  the  very  worst  of  cases,  we  can  do 
something  to  improve  its  texture,  condition,  and  constituents. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  if  the  climate  is  against  us?  We  are 
then  driven  to  the  employment  of  glass,  of  walls,  of  apparatus 
for  the  production  and  diffusion  of  artificial  heat.  Simple 
fruit  culture  in  the  open  air  is  an  affair  of  climate  chiefly, 
every  other  condition  of  success  is  secondary  to  that ; give  us 
a suitable  climate,  and  we  will  somehow  or  other  accomplish 
all  the  rest.  We  fear  this  very  simple  and  very  self-evident 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  does  not  obtain 
sufficient  attention.  There  is  a brisk  discussion  in  progress 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  English  and  French  modes  of  fruit 
cultivation,  and  the  parties  who  have  taken  the  most  prominent 
part  in  it  appear  to  undervalue  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
differences  discoverable  in  the  climates  of  the  two  countries. 
We  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  alleging  that  it  lias  been  boldly 
asserted  that  between  London  and  Paris  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable difference  of  climate  ; but  the  facts  of  nature  are  against 
the  allegation,  and  we  invite  our  readers  to  consider  this 
subject  for  a few  moments,  as  the  conclusions  arrived  at  may 
bear  very  directly  on  English  practices,  and  the  influence  upon 
them  of  the  examples  and  practices  of  our  neighbours. 

Between  London  and  Paris  there  are  2°  40'  difference  of 
latitude,  that  of  London  being  51°  30',  that  of  Paris  48°  50'. 
According  to  Humboldt,  this  should  make  a difference  of  about 
4°  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  two  cities.  Now, 
the  actual  difference  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  only 
00-53,  the  mean  of  London  being  50°-8,  that  of  Paris  51°T. 
The  energies  of  vegetation  are  less  influenced  by  mean  annual 
temperatures,  however,  than  by  winter  minima  and  summer 
maxima  ; and  if  we  compare  the  two  localities  selected  for  the 
present  argument  in  respect  of  the  two  extremes,  we  shall 
find  that  the  Parisians  enjoy  some  special  advantages  over  us. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of  October  in  Paris  is 
51°'3,  which  is  very  nearly  the  mean  of  the  year,  but  in  the 
same  month  the  mean  of  London  is  520-3.  Again,  in  April 
the  mean  of  Paris  is  480-2,  that  of  London  490-8.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  winter  in  Paris  is  38°-7,  that  of  London 
37°.  Again,  the  mean  of  the  hottest  month  in  Paris  is  69°-8, 
the  mean  of  the  hottest  month  in  London  is  64°.  Reference 
to  any  good  map  of  the  distribution  of  temperature  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  (such  as  one  of  Keith  Johnston’s,  or  Mr. 
Petermann’s  map  in  Milner’s  “ Gallery  of  Nature,”  or  those 
in  Mr.  Alexander  Buchan’s  admirable  Handy  Book  of  Meteor- 
ology) will  show  that  the  isothermal  line  of  50°,  which  dips 
so  low  on  the  American  continent  as  the  40th  parallel,  rises  to 
the  54th  parallel  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  north- 
west of  Ireland,  and  then  passes  down  in  a slanting  course 
through  Lublin,  London,  Brussels,  and  Vienna,  the  Gulf 
Stream  affording  to  us,  and  to  the  west  of  Europe  generally,  a 
higher  mean  than  is  due  to  latitude  alone.  But  even  in 
respect  of  this  mean,  it  will  be  seen  that  Paris  has  the  advan- 
tage of  us.  The  capital  of  France  enjoys  a higher  mean 
temperature  than  Vienna,  though  it  is  half  a degree  farther 
north  than  Vienna;  and  London  enjoys  the  same  mean  tem- 
perature as  Brussels,  though  it  is  40  minutes,  or  two-thirds  of 
a degree,  farther  north  than  Brussels. 
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Restricting  the  comparison  to  the  respective  climates  of 
London  and  Paris,  it  will  bo  obsorvod  that  in  London  the 
oxtromo  cold  of  winter  is  severer  than  in  Paris  to  the  extent 
of  l°-7  Fahr.  This  difference  is  literally  of  no  consequence  at 
all ; a few  dogroes  more  cold  in  winter  cannot  affect  our  fruit 
prospects  seriously ; possibly  wo  have  the  advantage  in  that 
matter.  In  April,  the  London  tomporature  is.  l0-6  Fahr. 
higher  than  that  of  Paris,  and  here  is  our  first  disadvantage. 
Ourclimato  is  much  more  variable  everywhere  than  the  climate 
of  France  ; the  outbursts  of  hot  weather  wo  experience  almost 
every  year  in  March  and  April  cause  a premature  activity  of 
the  sap  in  fruit-trees,  and  they  begin  to  grow  and  flower  ore 
the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  sustain  their  activities. 
It  is  quito  true  that  in  French  orchards  the  crop  is  occasionally 
destroyed  by  untimely  frosts  ; but  we  are  much  more  exposed 
to  that  danger,  and  the  reason  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  Paris  mean  in  April  is  48°-2,  that  of  London  49°‘8. 

But  when  the  summer  has  commenced,  the  temperature  of 
Paris  rises  higher  than  that  of  London,  and  the  maxima  of 
the  citios  differ  to  the  groat  extent  of  5° -8  Fahr.  Now,  a 
difference  amounting  to  within  a fraction  of  6 degrees  of  I ah- 
renheit  is  something  enormous  in  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us.  Students  of  climatology  know  that  a dif- 
ference of  only  2°  either  way  in  tho  heat  of  the  summer  of 
Great  Britain  will  make  a difference  to  the  extent  of  a bountiful 
harvest  and  prosperity,  or  a meagre  harvest  and  starvation. 
It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  cultivators  of  fruits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  should  outstrip  the  growers  of  fruits  in 
th.9  neighbourhood  of  London,  especially  in  the  production  of 
peaches,  cherries,  and  pears  ; for  they  have  the  advantage  to 
the  extent  of  six  degrees , and  no  skill  of  man  can  find  a com- 
pensatory equivalent  for  so  much  solar  heat  and  light  by  which 
to  place  the  London  cultivator  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
Parisian.  Observe,  again,  that  when  the  summer  is  past 
London  is  warmer  than  Paris,  for  in  October  the  London  mean 
is  52°-3,  and  that  of  Paris  is  51°-3,  a difference  of  exactly  one 
degree.  Possibly  some  of  our  fruit-growing  friends  may  con- 
sider that  London  is  the  gainer  thereby  ; but  our  own  opinion 
is  that  the  Parisian  pomologist  is  directly  advantaged,  for, 
after  having  had  a brisk  growing  and  fruiting  season,  the 
cooler  autumn  disposes  his  trees  more  immediately  to  rest ; he 
has  the  advantage,  in  fact,  of  one  degree  for  the  prevention  of 
late  and  useless  growths,  to  add  to  his  advantage  of  six  degrees 
for  better  growing  and  ripening,  and  the  advantage  in  April 
of  one  and  a half  degrees  (l0-6  Fahr.)  for  retarding  the  bloom 
and  leafage  of  his  trees  until  the  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Here 
are  three  signal  advantages  in  respect  of  temperature  enjoyed 
by  the  cultivators  of  Paris  over  the  cultivators  of  London  ; and 
what  is  true  of  the  two  cities  is  true  of  the  two  countries  ; and 
if  we  were  to  make  a more  extensive  comparison,  we  should 
find  more  striking  differences.  What  does  M.  Baltet,  of 
Troyes,  say  upon  the  subject  in  that  able  and  interesting 
paper  of  his  which  we  published  last  week?  He  says,  “We 
are  sheltered  from  the  rigorous  cold  of  the  north,  from  the 
burning  heat  and  dry  winds  of  the  south,  from  the  salt  breezes 
which  blow  from  the  sea-shore,  and  from  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  which  generally  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mountain  ranges,  checking  the  normal  vegetation,  the  fecun- 
dation of  the  flower,  and  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  Then  add 
to  this  happy  climate  the  geographical  position  so  favourable 
to  the  transportation  of  our  wares ; the  proximity  to  the 
capital,  the  means  of  transport  by  railway,  by  water,  or  by 
our  admirable  roads,  the  easy  access  to  Paris  and  London,  as 
well  as  to  Belgium  and  Germany”  ( vide  G.  M.,  Nov.  2,  1867, 
p.  468). 

When,  therefore,  it  is  asserted  that  French  methods  are 
applicable  without  reserve  to  English  gardens,  and  that  what- 
ever French  cultivators  can  do  can  be  done  as  well  by  English 
cultivators,  we  reply  that  such  assertions  are  made  in  ignorance 
or  in  defiance  of  the  facts  of  climatology,  and  the  wise  man 
will  not  invest  his  money  or  his  land  or  his  time  (and  the  term 
“ money  ” comprehends  all  these  with  talent  added)  in  the 
introduction  of  French  systems,  until  he  has  fully  considered 
how  far  the  subject  of  climate  may  be  associated  with  the 
chances  of  success.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  Gardener’s 
Magazine  is  an  enemy  to  improvement.  All  we  wish  to  do  in 
respect  of  these  discussions  on  fruit  cultivation,  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  facts  on  which  opinions  should  be  formed  and 
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ractice  founded.  English  growers  have  been  much  beguiled 
y starving  stocks  and  excessive  pinching,  and  we  have  no 
desire  to  see  developed  any  new  phases  of  delusion  in  the 
English  fruit  garden. 


Mr.  Salter’s  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  “Versailles  Nur- 
sery,” William  Street,  Hammersmith,  is  now  in  its  full  splendour.  As  usual, 
Mr.  Salter  has  some  fine  seedlings  both  of  the  large-flowering  and  pompone 
kinds,  and  the  exhibition  is  enriched  with  interesting  examples  of  ornamental 
foliage  and  other  subjects  of  like  suitability. 

Mr.  Forsyth’s  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  “Brunswick 
Nursery,”  opposito  West  Hackney  Church,  Stoke  Newington,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  the  flowers  are  now  beautiful.  There  are  several  good 
noveltios  here,  and  the  general  display  will  afford  much  gratification  to 
visitors. 

The  East  Tower  Hamlets  Society’s  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
will  be  held  at  the  Edinboro’  Castle  Tavern,  Rhodes  well  Road,  Stepney, 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next,  the  1 1th  and  12th  of  November. 

The  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Exhibition  will 
take  place  in  the  School-room  connected  with  Abney  Chapel,  Church  Street, 
Stoke  Newington,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  next,  the  14th  and  15th  of  No- 
vember. 

The  North-Western  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Exhibition  will  be 
held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Railway  Institute,  Chalk  Farm,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  next,  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  November. 

The  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Exhibition  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  next,  the  14th  of  November. 

The  South  Essex  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Exhibition  will  be  held 
in  the  Artillery  Hall,  Stratford,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  19th  and 
20th  of  November. 

The  Brixton  Hill  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  its  Annual  Ex- 
hibition in  ChristChurch  School-rooms,  Roupell  Park,  Brixton  Hill,  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  the  19th  and  20th  of  November. 

The  East  London  Amateur  Society’s  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
will  be  held  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Bow,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  21st  and 
22nd  of  November. 

A shower  of  meteors  or  bolides,  on  a grander  scale  than  that  of  last 
year,  is  anticipated  by  astronomers  on  the  night  of  Thursday  or  morning  of 
Friday  next.  It  is  expected  to  attain  its  maximum  splendour  about  four 
a.m.  on  Friday. 

Ripe  strawberries  are  less  abundant  now  than  at  this  time  last  year ; 
but  we  have  seen  a few  of  the  Alpine  varieties  fully  grown  and  nearly  ripe 
during  the  past  week,  and  we  have  now  before  us  a very  handsome  berry, 
three- parts  ripe,  which  was  taken  from  a garden  at  Tulse  Hill  and  brought  to 
us  by  Mr.  Chitty.  The  sharp  frost  of  Sunday  last  no  doubt  made  an  end 
of  the  strawberry  season  everywhere. 

Ricinus  communis  at  Stoke  Newington  survived  the  frost  of  October  8th, 
and  remained  fresh  four  weeks  after  dahlias,  vegetable  marrows,  kidney  beans, 
and  other  tender  subjects  were  destroyed.  But  the  sharp  frost  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday  last  destroyed  the  Ricinus,  and  we  may  now  properly  believe  that 
the  summer  is  at  an  end.  Chrysanthemums  are  not  in  the  least  injured  by 
the  frost  of  Simday  last,  which  amounted  to  7 degrees. 

October  10  was  observed  throughout  the  Canadian  dominion  as  a day  of 
thanksgiving  for  an  abundant  harvest.  The  crops  in  Canada  this  year  are 
reported  to  have  yielded  as  bountifully  as  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  Tallow  Tree. — The  tallow  tree  of  China  has  been  trans- 
planted in  the  Punjab  with  great  success.  Dr.  Jameson  has  prepared 
hundred-weights  of  grease  from  it,  and  has  forwarded  on  trial  a portion  of  it 
to  the  Punjab  Railway,  to  have  its  qualities  tested  as  a lubricant.  The 
grease  thus  obtained,  it  is  said,  forms  an  excellent  tallow,  burning  with  a 
clear,  brilliant,  and  white  light,  emitting  no  unpleasant  odour  or  smoke. 

Over-cultivation  of  the  Potato. — In  an  article  on  the  high  prices  of 
provisions  in  the  City  Press  of  last  week  occur  the  following  remarks,  which, 
whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not,  certainly  deserve  attention,  for  it  is 
quite  a question  if  the  potato  is  entitled  to  the  extent  of  si  ace  allotted  to  it 
in  gardens,  since  it  has  become  to  all  appearance  a permanent  prey  to 
disease  : “ The  agriculturists  must  bear  some  of  the  blame  of  high  prices, 
though  they  are  not  much  benefited  by  them.  High  prices  are  simply  tan- 
talizing to  a man  who  has  no  crop  to  sell,  and  the  extensive  failures  of  cereals 
in  the  present  year  have  made  this  a dark  time  for  farmers.  But  there  aie  two 
points  in  agricultural  practice  in  respect  of  which  the  agrarian  classes  are  to 
blame,  and  the  first  is  the  too  restricted  cultivation  of  meat,  and  the  over- 
extended cultivation  of  potatoes.  There  has  never  before  probably  been  so 
large  a breadth  of  land  planted  with  potatoes  as  in  1867,  and  never  before 
probably  been  so  general  a devastation  of  the  crop  by  disease.  Every 
farmer  in  the  land  should  have  known  that  this  would  bo  a cold  season,  and 
that  a cold  season  is  of  necessity  fatal  to  the  potato,  which  lives  on  sunshino, 
even  more  than  wheat  does.  The  potato  crop  is  almost  wholly  lost,  and  the 
entire  community  must  pay  for  the  loss  in  the  end,  though  it  falls  first  on 
the  farmer.  The  darkness  of  the  agricultural  mind  contributes  its  portion 
of  gloom  in  this  way  to  every  man’s  household.” 

Early  Winter. — A letter  from  Brianqon  (llautcs-Alpes)  states  that  snow 
has  fallen  heavily  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  in  a fow  hours  lay  upwards  of 
u foot  deep.  The  passengers  by  the  Grenoble  diligence  had  to  get  out  and 
walk  three  miles,  nearly  up  to  the  knees  in  snow,  the  storm  during  the 
night  being  so  violent  as  to  prevent  the  road  being  cleared.  The  agricul- 
turists will  suffer  considerably,  as  much  of  the  after-growth  on  the  artificial 
meadows  is  still  uncut,  and  the  potato-digging  is  not  yet  terminated. 

Silkworms  in  California. — Mr.  J’revost,  a famous  silkworm  breeder  in 
California,  writing  to  the  American  Board  of  Agriculture,  says : “ Just  a 
month  ago  I was  in  Sacramento,  and  think  how  pleased  1 was  to  find  that 
over  3,000,000  of  mulberry  trees  were  growing  thoro  finoly  in  different 
places.  And  I found  also  that  Mrs.  llaynio  had  a flue  crop  of  cocoons — tho 
finest  I have  ever  yet  seen.  The  question  is  now  settled  that  tho  mulberry 
treo  and  the  worms  succeed  finely  all  over  our  Stato  ; but,  by  what  I see, 
Sacramento  will  be  the  first  silk  district  of  California.  1 think  that  for  tho 
next  season  they  will  have  there  food  enough  for  10,000,000  silkworms.” 

Agricultural  Returns  for  Great  Britain  in  1807. — Wo  are  favoured 
with  tho  following  official  return  from  tho  Statistical  Department  of  the 


Board  of  Trade  : The  aggregate  of  these  returns  has  just  been  made  up,  and 
under  corn  crops  of  all  kinds  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  7,941,578 
acres,  against  7,921,244  acres  returned  in  1806;  and  in  Scotland  1,367,012 
acres,  against  1,306,540  acres  in  1866.  Tho  land  under  wheat  is  returned  for 
England  and  Wales  at  3,255,917  acres,  against  3,275,293  acres  in  1866  ; and 
for  Scotland  at  115,118  acres,  against  110,101  acres  in  1866.  The  number 
of  cattle  is  returned  for  England  and  Wales  as  4,017,790,  against  3,848,435 
in  1806;  and  for  Scotland  as  979,170,  against  937,401  in  1866.  Sheep  are 
returned  for  England  and  Wales  to  the  number  of  22,097,286,  against 
16,793,204  in  1866  ; and  for  Scotland  to  the  number  of  6,893,003,  against 
5,255,077  in  1866.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  returned  in 
1867,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  returns  in  1866  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  Cattle  Plague 
Inquiry  at  a date  preceding  the  lambing  season  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 


ME.  JABEZ  J.  CHATEE’S  GONYILLE  NUESEEIES, 
CAMBEIDGE. 

Mr.  Chater’s  nurseries  occupy  a delightfully-rural  position,  within  view 
of  the  big  elm-trees  that  hug  the  colleges  in  the  rear  of  Trumpington 
Street,  Cambridge.  The  day  of  my  visit,  in  the  middle  of  September 
last,  was  bright  and  bracing,  and  I spent  a couple  of  hours  very  plea- 
santly in  rambling  about  the  place,  with  Mr.  Willers,  the  able  fore- 
man, who,  in  Mr.  Chater’s  absence,  played  cicerone  admirably,  and  took 
caro  I should  miss  nothing  that  was  at  all  likely  to  interest  me.  The 
nurseries  cover  about  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  are  as  interesting  as 
some  that  cover  eighty.  It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  mere  super- 
ficial area  is  no  measure  of  value  or  excellence  in  a matter  of  this  sort. 
There  is  an  ample  extent  of  glass,  and  good  collections  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  of  all  kinds,  and  a remarkable  collection  of  zonal  and  varie- 
gated-leaved pelargoniums,  mostly  of  Mr.  Chater’s  own  raising.  Hardy  trees 
and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  largely  grown,  and  collectors  of  such  things 
are  sure  to  find  here  a few  rarities  amongst  species  and  varieties  that  are 
desiderata  in  all  good  gardens.  All  about  the  place  were  beds  of  pelargo- 
niums, many  of  them  evidently  in  advance  of  the  average  character  of  the 
classes  to  which  they  belong,  and  all  in  a superior  style  of  keeping,  and  cre- 
ditable alike  to  the  cultivator  and  to  the  pure  air  of  the  locality.  Whether 
by  instinct  or  whatever  other  impulse,  I made  for  the  geraniums,  and  soon 
found  enough  to  occupy  a lew  days  of  leisurely  criticism,  if  the  days  could 
be  spared  ; hut,  as  hours  were  scarcely  at  my  service,  I at  once  made  note 
of  a few  most  select  kinds,  that  our  selectest  collectors  may  book  as  neces- 
saries of  life  ; for  I can  assure  you  the  best  of  Chatcr’s  are  among  the  very 
best  that  exist.  Imprimis,  for  a collection  to  show  for  large,  round,  thick, 
richly-coloured,  genuine  florists’  flowers,  take  Mary  Eveline,  a zonal  with 
huge  flowers  of  a clear  pleasing  peach  colour  ; Beauty,  a zonal  with  large 
round  blush  flowers  ; Acme,  rosy  scarlet,  superb  ; Crimson  Queen,  grand 
crimson  scarlet,  quite  a desirable  colour,  and  the  quality  first-rate ; Seraphine, 
clear  salmon-flesh,  fine  form  and  substance  ; JEstival,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent rose-coloured  varieties  in  existence ; Fiery  Star,  a brillant  scarlet ; and 
Eunice,  a charming  rosy  scarlet.  There  are  hundreds  of  good  varieties  here, 
and,  indeed,  there  are  few  grown  except  their  own,  and  they  constitute  a 
race  peculiar  to  the  place,  just  as  the  tulips  and  gladioli  at  Stapleford,  hard 
by,  do  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Headly.  Let  us  now  try  the  variegated  section. 
Yellow  Sovereign  is  the  name  given  to  the  one  I praised  so  higidy  in  the 
Geranium  Papers  as  Chater’s  “ mysterious  240.”  Here  I saw  it  blazing  like 
a sheet  of  Cloth- of-Gold,  beating  Goldfinch  and  Canary,  and  all  the  newer  lot 
of  yellow  “ unicolors”  of  Chater’s  classification,  and  “ golden-leaved  ” of 
my  classification.  For  a glorious  golden  pavement,  go  in  boldly  for  “ Yellow 
Sovereign.”  Once  more  I was  very  much  pleased  with  International,  which  I 
find  characterized  in  my  note  book  as  offering a “grand  contrast  between  leaf 
and  flower.”  The  leaf  is  bright  sulphur-green,  the  flowers  are  bright  car- 
mine. This  would  make  a capital  companion  bed  in  a geometric  system  to  F. 
and  A.  Smith’s  Aureum,  which  has  been  already  characterized  in  these  pages 
as  one  of  the  best  yellow-leaved  geraniums  known. 

Next  we  turn  to  the  variety  described  in  No.  XLII.  of  Geranium  Papers 
(Aug.  10,  1867),  the  nearest  to  which  in  the  old  varieties  is  Daybreak.  This 
of  Chater’s  is  called  Silver  Ring  ; it  is  perfect  in  style  of  growth,  purity  of 
colouring,  and  hardihood  of  constitution.  I would  as  soon  order  a thousand 
of  it  direct,  and  plant  it  for  the  front  of  a fifteen  hundred  feet  of  ribbon,  at  18 
inches  apart,  as  I would  order  so  many  chaldrons  of  coke  for  the  furnace  fires, 
being  as  well  satisfied  as  to  the  result  in  one  case  as  the  other,  and  having  no 
idea  of  risk  about  it.  Again,  we  look  for  another  of  my  favourites,  and  find 
it  under  tho  name  of  Saturn’s  Ring.  This  is  a richly-coloured  bronze  zonal, 
the  zone  being  of  a light  rust-red  colour,  laid  sharply  on  a strong  yellow 
ground ; it  is  a capital  bedder,  and  very  telling  when  viewed  in  the  mass 
from  any  distance.  Sulphur  Queen  is  also  good  in  this  way  ; it  is  a golden- 
leaved variety,  very  clear  and  distinct  in  colour,  with  excellent  habit  of 
growth.  Plenty  more  such ; but  none  of  us  expect  to  live  for  over  in  these 
scenes,  and  therefore  we  will  hasten  to  another  section  of  this  great  pelar- 
gonium family.  Some  remarkable  nosegay  varieties  here,  and  one  amongst 
them  that  must  attain  to  lasting  fame.  What  do  you  say  to  a white-flower- 
ing nosegay  in  the  style  of  Stella  ? Well,  here  is  such  an  one,  and  its  uamo 
is  Sprite — a bad  name,  I will  say,  for  sprites  aro  generally  bluo,  black,  and 
red,  and  very  evanescent  in  their  appearances,  anil  always  bent  on  evil  mis- 
sions. The  name  to  sell  it  by  is  White  Stella.  By  St.  Nomenclator,  I’ll 
find  names  for  flowers  at  a crown  each,  money  first:  I’ve  named  thousands 
for  nothing  hitherto.  But  to  return  to  tho  Sprito,  I can  assure  you  it  is  a 
capital  thing,  grows  well,  blooms  abundantly,  and  stands  any  weather.  An- 
other good  one  is  Stella's  Spouse,  the  habit  neat  and  pretty,  tho  flowors 
pleasing  light  pink.  Thor  is  a dwarf  nosegay  with  purplish  scarlet  flowers. 
Arthur  B.  Chafer,  with  vorsicolor  foliago  (golden  zonal  of  our  systom)  and 
pucy  crimson  flowers  ; fiuo.  Fiery  Queen,  with  light  zone  and  lively  orango 
scarlet  flowers  ; good  for  all  who  want  yellowish  geranium  flowers,  and  for 
such  as  aro  aiming  to  brood  puro  yellows  ; may  they  livo  to  see  them,  and 
ne’er  grow  old  or  cold ! Another  in  tho  samo  lino  is  Orange  Prince,  a 
companion  to  Lo  Grand,  and  by  its  strong  tono  of  orango  well  calculated  to 
bring  out  tho  purplish  tono  of  Lo  Grand.  Cloar  out  of  tho  track  as  respects 
colour,  but  entitled  to  lead  and  govern,  is  Robert  Fish,  a most  worth  souvenir 
of  ono  of  tho  worthiest  of  men.  The  colour  of  tho  flowers  is  crimson- 
scarlet,  or  vory  nearly  what  is  called  puro  crimson  in  tho  silk  and  sarcenet 
trade;  tho  trussos  put  together  with  wondrous  solidity  and  taste.  I am 
sorry  I missod  two  more  in  tiro  samo  class — Satisfaction  and  Alex.  Me  hay. 
Next  timo  I go  to  Cambridge,  1 Bhall  inquire  about  them.  It  1 were  buy- 
ing now,  I should  order  them  at  a risk ; hut  1 don’t  adyiso  that  course,  for 
there  are  plonty  of  good  things  to  ho  got  without  risk.  Have  patieuco 
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with  mo  while  I pick  out  throe  more,  and  then  I will  lonvo  you  to 
study  (’hater's  catalogue,  and  select  further  for  yourself.  Chris  tine 

Surpass  it  a bonny  thing,  with  bonnet-like  (old  fashioned  honnot-liko) 
flowers  of  great  substance,  and  a delicate  clear  lieaute  du  Suresno  colour. 
Fearnought,  a scarlet,  with  clear  largo  white  oyo ; the  form  of  the  (lower 
most  beautiful.  If  you  can  afford  to  order  only  ono  of  this  glorious  batch, 
have  Fearnought,  if  only  for  the  joy  of  discovering  that,  in  the  midst  of 
thousands  of  scarlet  geraniums,  a ucw  and  distinct  character  may  yet  bo 
found.  Enchantress  is  a painted  flower,  the  contro  rosy  salmon  softly  shading 
to  white  margin,  the  petals  stout  and  broad,  and  the  (lower  finished  with 
exactitudo.  Now  I’ve  dono  with  theso  things,  and  sorry  am  I that  I daro 
not  say  moro. 

Mr.  Willers  looked  so  proud  and  defiant  when  I asked  after  herbaceous 
plants,  that  I did  not  need  his  reply,  that  thoy  had  a low.  A fow  ! 1 was 

agreeably  surprised  to  find  they  had  many,  and  somo  very  choioe  subjects 
too.  Of  course  such  things  ns  Rudbeckins,  Inulas,  Asters,  Phloxes,  Sedum 
spcctnbile,  and  (Knotherus,  were  at  their  best  nt  the  timo  of  my  visit,  but  tho 
stocks  of  all  good  things  arc  good  ; there  aro  primulas,  violas,  swallow-worts, 
saxifrages,  coronillas,  spirens,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  too  many  to  count; 
and  tho  pick  and  prime  of  the  best  herbaceous  lists  aro  grown  in  as  great 
quantities  ns  tho  laws  of  propagating  them  permit,  to  meet  the  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  such  things.  Lots  of  things  live  out  hero  the  winter 
through  that  we  cannot  make  suro  of  near  London.  Tho  two  Plumbagos, 
Larpentm  and  Capcnsis,  livo  out ; all  the  Rudbeckins  ditto ; and  so  on  with 
many  other  good  things.  I found  here  the  searco  Viola  papilionacen,  which 
has  a bulbous  or  rather  tuberous  root,  and  produces  flowers  that  remind  ono 
of  butterflies  and  bean-blossoms.  A great  stock  too  of  the  double  crimson 
and  white  rockets.  How  delightful  it  must  be  to  livo  within  hail  of  a place 
where  tho  double  rockets  have  justice  done  them,  and  to  have  the  shelter 
also  of  the  College  elms,  to  know  the  classic  Cam  flows  quietly  by,  and  to  hear 
the  soft  swell  of  the  organ  in  King's  College  Chapel  when  the  thrushes 
pause  in  their  songs  during  service  hours  ! Happy  Mr.  Chater,  yours  is  the 
very  spot  Prince  Rasselas  of  Abyssinia — a better  prince  than  Theodore  of 
these  degenerate  days — searched  all  his  life  for,  and  died  without  finding  it ! 

A turn  amongst  what  Mr.  Willers  calls  the  “pictorial  trees’’  ended  my 
hurried  survey.  Well,  all  trees  are  pictorial,  more  or  less.  A gigantic 
beech,  standing  all  alone  in  a great  space  of  greensward,  is  one  of  the  moat 
picturesque  objects  in  nature.  A group  of  cloud-aspiring  elms,  with  a bit 
of  homely  thatch  and  a wreath  of  azure-blue  smoke  curling  up  amongst 
their  branches,  go  some  way  towards  the  formation  of  a picture.  But  horti- 
cultural and  arboricultural  people  who  talk  about  pictorial  trees  have  in  mind 
such  things  as  Liquidambar  styracif.ua , with  its  fingered  leaves,  dying  off 
now  a rich  purple-red  with  splashes  and  sparks  of  flame-colour  and  amber,  or 
the  drooping  variety  of  Sophora  Japonica,  the  dark  leaves  of  which  clothe 
pendent  branches  that  fall  like  ringlets  , or  the  “ Eagle’s  claw”  maple,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  lobed  and  cut  in  close  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  some 
great  bird  ; or  the  elegant,  fairy-like  weeping  birch,  which  weeps  indeed, 
with  the  pensive,  pensile,  and  penitential  attitude,  as  if  doing  penance 
for  all  the  trees  in  the  wood.  There  is  a large  stock  of  elegant  trees  in  al- 
most endless  variety  here — the  ghostly  Negundo,  the  fern-likp  Salisburia, 
several  Poplars, with  leaves  snow-white  on  the  under-side  ; the  variegated- 
leaved Walnut  ; all  the  slender-stemmed  and  drooping  Willows,  the  Scamp- 
ston  Elm,  the  Weeping  Lime,  the  Calyanthus  floridus,  from  which  you  may 
snap  a twig  now  and  then  as  you  walk  about  the  garden,  in  order  to  induce  a 
reverie  of  cinnamon  groves,  and  that  blest  isle  “ where  spices  breathe  and 
fragrant  roses  smile.”  On  the  way  out  I noted  two  good  bedding  plants — 
Lobelia  crimes  sueciosa  picturata  (first  and  last  names  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes)  is  a capital  dwarf  habited  va'iety,  with  dark-blue  flowers.  Tropteo- 
lum  Lobbianum  Premier  is  eminently  effective  ; the  leaves  small  and  of  a dark 
colour,  the  flowers  deep  crimson-scarlet ; fine.  Lovers  of  fuchsias  would  do 
well  to  look  after  one  here  called  Magniflora  ; it  is  a huge  double  flower, 
colours  purple  and  red ; extremely  rich  and  bouncing.  S.  H. 


VARIEGATED  LEAVED  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  EOR 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 

A visit  recently  to  a nursery  celebrated  for  an  extensive  collection  of 
hardy  pictorial  trees,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  has  suggested  to  me 
several  ideas  in  relation  to  ornamental  planting  which  possibly  may  assist 
or  interest  such  of  our  readers  as  are  at  this,  the  most  seasonable  portion  of 
the  year,  about  to  add  to  those  they  may  already  possess  ; and  as  my  mission 
was  to  purchase  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  I had  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  my  selection,  ample  opportunity  of  noticing  their  peculiar  attrac- 
tions. When  speaking  of  ornamental  planting,  I do  not  think  that  in  this 
department  of  gardening  we  have  made  progress  corresponding  to  what 
we  have  done  in  other  branches  of  our  profession.  In  fact,  there  is  a wide 
field  open  for  improvement,  not  only  in  our  choice,  but  in  the  distribution 
of  our  trees  and  shrubs.  When  planting  we  sometimes  show  an  absence  of 
taste  ; for  too  often  are  several  plants  of  the  same  variety  crowded  together, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  shutting  out  some  objectionable  view,  or 
that  of  defining  a boundary  ; and  this  is  frequently  done  without  any  con- 
sideration as  to  the  size,  both  in  bulk  and  height,  they  will  from  their  per- 
manent position  gain  in  the  future.  Certainly  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  but  they  belong  more  especially  to  public  than  to  private  gardens.  If 
we  allude  to  the  conifers  and  their  allies,  we  shall  find  that  in  many  private 
gardens  there  are  some  glorious  examples  of  good  taste  in  their  distribution 
for  effect,  and  also  superior  culture  in  regard  to  their  training  and  general 
uniformity  of  growth.  The  care  thus  given  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  contour  which  belong  to  this  class  of  plants,  and  which 
render  them  specially  adapted  for  being  cultivated  as  single  specimens 
planted  on  lawns,  or  in  any  other  situations  where  there  are  no  other  objects 
likely  to  detract  from  their  beauty.  Passing  from  this,  in  connexion  with 
our  subject,  we  may  observe  that  our  present  system  of  flower-garden  bed- 
ding has  never  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  gardening.  We  may  then 
ask,  what  is  it  that  has  tended  so  considerably  of  late  years  to  enhance  its 
beauty  ? Why,  it  is  the  addition  to  the  list  of  bedders  of  the  many  varie- 
gated or  tricolored  zonal  geraniums,  the  number  of  which  are  being  con- 
stantly increased.  Ought  we  not,  then,  in  the  formation  of  our  shrubberies  or 
plantations,  to  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  the  striking  examples  afforded 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  flower-garden  decorations,  and  that  by  introducing 
those  choice  variegated  trees  and  shrubs  which  can  be  readily  purchased  at 
our  nurseries  ? With  these  brief  remarks  I will  describe  several  of  those 
varieties  which  I have  selected  for  planting  this  autumn.  Of  course,  large 
plants  of  many  of  the  sorts  are  not  obtainable,  owing  partly  to  their  recent 
introduction,  and  the  demand  there  is  for  them.  We  must  expect  years  to  1 


elapse  before  tho  markets  will  bo  overstocked  with  such  varieties  as  I shall 
hero  enumerate. 

Acer  negundo  variegation  (a  deciduous  treo). — When  full  grown  it  is 
sniil  to  attain  the  height  of  twenty  foot  Without  any  exaggeration,  it  is 
the  most  striking  treo  1 over  saw  ; any  description  of  mine  is  imperfect  ns 
regards  its  beauty.  Its  silvory  foliage  is  suro  to  arrest  your  attention  even 
in  tho  distnneo.  Wherever  sombre-looking  treos  abound  and  this  is  inter- 
mixed with  them,  it  is  suro  to  afford  a bold  relief. 

Ligustrum  vulgarc  variegation  (evergreen). — This  is  a variegated  variety 
of  tho  common  Privet.  Tho  broad  margin  of  bright  gold  which  surrounds 
tho  loaf  is  vory  effective.  No  doubt  ero  a few  years  have  passed  away  this 
will  bo  so  far  increased  ns  to  induce  somo  persons  to  plant  hedges  of  it,  and 
a fine  sight  such  will  afford,  especially  on  bright  sunny  days. 

Weigelia  rosea  varieyata  (deciduous). — This  is  a welcome  acquisition  as  a 
variegated  plant.  Should  it  prove  as  valuable  ns  tho  plain-leaved  variety, 
W.  rosea,  for  forcing  in  pots,  it  will  be  a great  acquisition  to  the  list  of 
early  forced  plants. 

Populus  argent ca  vera  (tho  Silver  Toplar) . — Who  would  not  strive  to  diversify 
the  character  of  the  scenery,  where  rapid-growing  trees  aro  desirable,  when 
we  aro  enabled  to  obtain  such  beautiful  objects,  and  of  such  quick  growth  as 
tho  silver  poplar,  its  delicate  white  foliage  presenting  a grand  relief  to  the  green 
leaves  of  othors  of  the  same  species  ? 

Prunus  padus  aucubtefolius  (or  spotted-leaved  Bird  Cherry). — Of  all  the 
singular  but  curiously  spotted-leaved  trees,  this  is  ono  of  the  most  curious. 
It  is  exceedingly  attractive  on  account  of  the  multidude  of  yellow  spots 
which  aro  thickly  dotted  over  the  leaves,  the  latter  being  as  large  as  the  well- 
known  aucuba,  which  render  it  tho  more  conspicuous,  especially  as  it  attains  a 
height  of  upwards  of  twenty  feet. 

Euonymus  atropurpurcus  (deciduous).  — The  foliage  of  this  plant  is 
strangeiy  tinted,  its  prominent  colour  being  a dark  purple  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  year.  This  is  overlaid  with  patches  of  scarlet  and  light  pur- 
ple. It  will  make  a very  good  tree  for  a second  row  or  line,  as  it  does  not 
exceed  six  feet  in  height. 

Castanea  vesca  variegata  (the  golden-leaved  Spanish  Chesnut). — There 
is  something  very  bold  and  showy  in  the  bright  gold  margin  of  the  leaves, 
which  will  constitute  it  a very  effective  tree  in  whatever  spot  it  may  be 
planted.  Its  height  is  about  ten  feet. 

Corylus  Avellana  purpurea  (the  purple-leaved  Nut). — This  is  a variety 
of  the  common  wood-nut,  the  foliage  being  in  every  way  similar,  except  in 
colour,  which  is  of  a dark  purple.  The  leaves  may  perhaps  be  rather  larger 
than  the  common  variety.  Altogether  it  makes  a very  excellent  addition  to 
the  list  of  deciduous  coloured  foliage  trees. 

Cornus  mascula  variegata  (variegated  Dogwood,  deciduous).- — This  is  an 
improvement  in  respect  to  the  foliage,  the  leaves  being  margined  with 
silver.  The  parent  variety  is  a very  rapid  grower,  though  dwarf,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding four  feet  in  height ; but  it  is  a capital  tree  for  planting  as  under- 
growth in  a shrubbery.  The  red  bark  of  its  wood  produces  a very  striking 
effect  intermingled  with  the  green  leaves  of  other  shrubs. 

Taxus  baccata  variegata  (the  Golden  Yew). — It  is  not  uncommon  in  large 
gardens,  in  our  stroll  through  the  country,  to  witness  hedges  formed  entirely 
of  yews,  and  many  of  them  at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height ; but  the 
golden  portion  of  the  foliage  of  the  above  variety  is  s > strongly  marked  as 
to  make  it  a very  desirable  evergreen  for  planting  as  a single  specimen,  it 
being  very  effective. 

Chameecyparis  sphccroidea  variegata. — In  making  choice  of  this  ever- 
green tree  I was  particularly  interested  with  its  elegant  but  graceful 
cypress-like  appearance.  The  foliage  being  beautifully  blotched  with  gold, 
it  is  well  adapted  for  fulfilling  the  purposes  recommended  for  the  preceding. 

Rhododendron  Ponticum  foliis  aureis  (the  variegated-leaved  Rhododendron) . 
— As  regards  the  flower  of  this  variety,  it  is  no  improvement  on  the  old 
Ponticum,  but  its  variegation  is  boldly  defined,  the  green  leaves  being  broadly 
edged  with  gold,  which  makes  it  very  effective  whether  in  the  distance  or 
the  foreground.  It  is  very  hardy,  for  it  was  not  injured  in  any  way  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  last  winter.  As  most  of  our  choice  Rhododendron  beds  are 
planted  near  the  residence,  single  plants  of  this  variety,  planted  in  the  centre 
or  ends  of  the  beds,  would  tend  to  relieve  them  of  that  monotony  which 
the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  other  varieties  present  during  the  winter 
months. 

Ilex  aquifolium. — The  Holly  is  familiar  to  individuals  of  every  age,  from 
its  associations  with  one  of  our  most  festive  seasons  of  the  year ; but  it 
would  be  scarcely  credited  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
a tree  that  abounds  so  plentifully  in  our  uncultivated  woods  and  commons 
should  embrace  about  one  hundred  varieties,  consisting  of  plain  green  and 
gold  and  silver  variegation,  some  of  which  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and 
conspicuous  for  their  fruitful  qualities,  yielding  berries  of  many  colours.  But 
in  making  choice  of  your  sorts,  and  that  you  may  the  better  appreciate  their 
distinctness  of  character,  your  most  advisable  plan  is  to  visit  the  nurseries 
where  they  are  cultivated,  and  select  for  yourself. 

Sedera  (the  Ivies). — Of  these  there  are  a vast  number  of  varieties  in 
cultivation,  and  very  handsome  many  of  them  are,  including  all  tints  and 
shades  of  variegation.  There  are  gold-leaved,  silver-leaved,  marble-leaved, 
notched-leaved,  and  finger-leaved  varieties,  and  many  of  them  yield  yellow 
as  well  as  black  berries.  Would  not  the  several  varieties  present  a very 
imposing  and  interesting  appearance,  if  they  were  planted  against  some  of 
our  tall  but  clear-stemmed  trees  P No  matter  whether  in  the  pleasure  ground, 
the  avenue,  or  the  shrubbery,  they  would  be  equally  effective. 

Euonymus  radicans  variegatus. — The  species  and  varieties  of  Euonymus 
are  very  striking  and  beautiful.  There  are  several  varieties,  varying  in 
height  from  one  to  eight  feet ; but  the  above  variety  does  not  exceed  one 
foot  in  height.  The  green  leaves  are  brightly  margined  with  silver.  It  is 
first-rate  as  a variegated  edging  for  large  beds,  and  is  quite  hardy. 

Vinca  major  elegantissima  (the  Silver  Peri winkle). — This  is  a very  desir- 
able plant  for  a permanent  dwarf  bed.  I saw  a bed  of  it  in  full  growth  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  the  effect  was  fresh  and  striking,  especially  as  the  most 
of  the  bedding  plants  surrounding  it  had  their  beauty  destroyed  by  the  late 
frosts.  Mr.  Salter  has  a collection  of  about  a dozen  varieties  of  variegated 
Periwinkles.  Jno.  F.  McElroy. 


Jones  wagered  Brown  that  he  had  seen  a horse  galloping  at  a great  speed 
and  a dog  sitting  on  his  tail.  It  seems  an  impossible  feat  for  a dog  to  ac- 
complish, but  Jones  was  right,  and  won  the  money.  The  dog  was  sitting  on 
his  own  tail. 

A S»lo  in  Parts. — Wilson,  the  celebrated  vocalist,  was  upset  one  day  in 
his  carriage,  near  Edinburgh.  A Scotch  paper,  after  recording  the  accident, 
said,  “We  are  happy  to  state  that  he  was  able  to  appear  the  following 
evening  in  three  pieces  !” 
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THE  BEST  OF  THE  EOSES  OF  1867. 

The  host  varieties  for  tho  past  year — t.  e.,  introduced  in  the  autumn  of 
I860,  and  grown  and  shown  in  1807  — aro  as  follow 

Antoine  Bucher,  H.P. — From  Madamo  Domnge : bright  red,  large  and 
full ; very  vigorous.  Large  hut  dull. 

Bouton  d'  Or,  Tea. — Bright  deep  yellow,  small  buds,  little  golden  buttons, 
for  the  button-hole  ; from  “ Canari.” 

Charles  Verdicr,  H.P. — From  Victor  Verdier,  and  somewhat  of  tho  same 
stylo  and  colour. 

Comte  Litta,  H.P. —Purple  and  scarlet ; one  of  a numerous  line  from 
Beaux  Arts  to  Xavier  Olibo ; all  more  or  less  double. 

Eugene  Scribe,  H.P. — Very  brilliant  bright  red,  also  one  of  a numerous 
tribe. 

Francois  Treijve,  H.P. — Dark,  bright  scarlet,  double,  “cabbage  rose” 
form,  vigorous  habit. 

Horace  Vernet,  H.P. — Another  of  the  dark  reds,  with  purple  tinge. 

Madame  Margottin,  Tea. — Pale  citron  yellow,  centre  tinged  rosy  peach. 

Madlle.  Annie  Wood,  H.P. — A fine  flower,  vigorous  grower,  colour  bright 
clear  red,  large,  full,  and  a decided  acquisition. 

Napoleon  III. — Brilliant  colour,  scarlet  and  violet,  in  clusters. 

Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  H.P.  (Paul  and  Son). — Pale ; an  addition 
to  a valuable  line  of  colour. 

Paul  Verdier,  H.P. — Bright  rose. 

Soeur  Thiele. — Carmine  rose. 

Thorin. — Bright  rose  (by  a first-rate  raiser),  very  promising. 

W.  D.  Prior. 


OWN-ROOT  EOSES. 


My  name  is  not  Abel  Hoyle,  who  was  advertised  for  in  a 
note  from  an  excellent  article  by  the  Editor  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, in  the  Magazine  of  Oct.  19  ; but  I am  glad  to  be  able  to 
supply  some  statistics  of  my  own  concerning  the  growing 
powers  of  rose-cuttings,  in  about  fifty  different  varieties, 
which  may  in  some  degree  furnish  the  supplement  which  the 
unfortunate  loss  or  mislaying  of  the  Editor’s  paper  on  the 
subject  would  have  more  ably  supplied. 

I give  the  results  I have  obtained  in  rather  round  numbers, 
feeling  sure  that  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  general 
purposes,  and  also  that  a change  of  locality,  or  even  of  posi- 
tion in  the  same  garden,  or  the  substitution  of  better  for  in- 
ferior cuttings,  might  have  more  widely  altered  those  results, 
had  they  been  supplied  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy. 

I divide  these  varieties  mentioned  in  to  four  classes. 

First,  those  roses  whose  cuttings  yielded  plants  in  a bed 
out  of  doors  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  and  upwards  : — 


Marechal  Suchet  (Damaizin) 

Victor  Verdier 
Madame  C.  Joigneaux 
Dr.  Andry 
Charles  Lefebvre' 

Louis  Odier 
General  Jacqueminot 
Vainqueur  de  Goliath 
Jules  Margottin 

Second  class.  Roses  yielding 
plants : — 

Marechal  Vaillant 
Catherine  Guillot 
Anna  de  Diesbach 
Duchesse  d’Orleans 
Alpaide  de  Rotalier 
Maurice  Bernardin 
Monsieur  Boncenne 
Pierre  Notting 
Claude  Million 

Third  class.  Names  of  roses 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  plants  : — 

Madamo  V.  Verdier 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
Sdnateur  Favro 


Aurnre  Bore  ale 
Leopold  I. 

Gloire  de  Vitry 
Abel  Grand 
Adolphe  Noblet 
Vicomte  Vigier 
John  Hopper 
Fanny  Petzold 

about  30  to  35  per  cent,  of 

Goujon 
Baron  Gonella 
Due  de  Rohan 
Soeur  des  Anges 
Madame  Caillat 
Senateur  Vaisse 
Madame  C.  Wood 
Duchesse  de  Morny 
Comtesse  Chabrilland 

whose  cuttings  yield  od  from 

Madamo  Crapelet 
Madame  Boll 


Fourth  class.  Bad  doors,  yielding  less  than  5 per  cent.  : — 


Baron  A.  de  Rothschild  (none) 
Madame  de  Cambacerbs 
Duchesse  do  Caylus 
Xavier  Olibo 
Camille  Bernardin 
Madcmoisolle  Bonnairo  (none?) 
Madamo  Vidot  (one) 


Lord  Herbert 
George  Prince 
Eugfcno  Verdior 
Duchesse  do  Medina  Coeli 
Jean  Lambert 
Souvenir  de  W.  Wood 
Lord  Macaulay 


Those  results  aro  obtained  from  observations  extending  ovor 
two  yoars,  as  regards  many  of  tho  varieties  named,  tho 
number  of  cuttings  talcon  exceeding  four  thousand.  I could 
add  to  tiro  list,  but  think  it  unnocossary  so  to  trospass  on  your 
space. 

I may,  howovor,  add,  that  experiments  mado  aro  full  of 
intorest,  and  experiments  tabulated  aro  very  useful ; and, 
taking  a hint  from  the  Editor’s  most  practical  remarks,  I have 
this  year  started  an  experiment  on  roso  cuttings  placed  under 
seven  different  circumstances,  and  shall  be  glad,  if  we  live  to 
another  season,  to  state  the  results  established  thereby. 

When  own-root  roses  are  well  started,  they  are  less  liable 
to  damage  from  frost  than  budded  roses;  hid.  Iasi  wilder  I 
lost  by  far  the  most  from  amongst  the  rooted  cuttings  of  1865 


(autumn),  which  wore  planted  out  in  November,  1866,  more 
so  than  from  any  other  bed  of  roses  on  briers  or  manetti 
stock. 

In  full  corroboration  of  the  Editor’s  experience,  and  in  full 
refutation  of  those  who  discredit  tho  method  ho  has  adopted, 
and  kindly  recommended  and  published,  I can  add  that  I 
have  gathered  roses  in  the  summer  from  cuttings  made  the 
previous  October,  and  have  exhibited  them  in  winning  stands 
against  no  mean  competition ; and  what  one  has  done  othors 
may  also  do.  Edward  ’N.  Pochin. 

Stleby  Vicarage , Loughborough , Oct.  29,  1867. 


A LESSON  IN  POULTRY  KEEPING. 

The  truth  is,  that  only  a trifling  portion  of  what  poultry  eat  at  a farm 
homestead  involves  any  outlay,  the  birds  picking  up  off  the  ground  and  re- 
deeming from  waste  probably  one  half  of  their  living ; while  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  other  half  consists  of  tho  tail  and  refuse  com,  which  is  only 
of  nominal  value.  I am  speaking  of  course  of  ordinary  cases,  where  fatten- 
ing heavy  and  early  birds  is  not  made  a regular  business,  to  which  other 
departments  of  farm  management  have  to  give  place.  I know,  for  instance,  of  a 
yard  where  the  mistress  sells  over  £20  worth  of  eggs,  beside  furnishing  a 
plentiful  house  consumption,  raising  pullets  for  keeping  up  her  stock  of  one 
hundred  hens,  and  feeding  a few  birds  for  her  own  table.  The  purchased 
food  costs  hut  a few  shillings  per  year ; the  collection  of  eggs  being  the  chief 
expense.  I could  name  another  yard  where,  for  years,  the  proceeds  from  a 
brood  stock  of  sixteen  cross-bred  hens  with  two  cocks,  and  six  ordinary  brown 
ducks  with  one  drake,  have  been  over  £25  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the 
household  supply  of  birds  and  eggs  ; no  food  bought  excepting  a few  pounds’ 
weight  of  chicken  rice,  only  a few  eggs  sold,  and  the  birds  disposed  of  at  the 
country  market  price  of  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.,  and  occasionly  4s.  6d.  per  couple. 
The  henwife  has  been  paid  one-third  of  the  gross  receipts  ; but  if  the  farmer’s 
wife  herself  attended  to  the  fowls,  of  course  this  deduction  would  all  he 
saved.  ' 

_ A good  profit  may  be  made  by  the  farmer’s  wife  when  selling  eggs  and 
birds  at  common  market  prices  ; and  though  the  total  income  from  this  source 
may  not  be  very  large,  yet  it  is  too  important  to  be  sacrificed  for  lack  of  a 
little  wholesome  interest  and  attention. 

The  floor  is  not  so  well  of  brick  or  stone  slabs  as  of  earth,  wtll  rammed 
down  and  covered  with  loose  gravel.  This  is  to  avoid  harbouring  the  great 
pests  of  the  henhouse,  fleas.  Dimensions  will  be  very  much  matters  of  fancy, 
but  shun  overcrowding.  Architects  often  plan  roosting  houses  with  perches 
one  higher  than  another,  rising  like  a ladder  from  floor  to  ceiling,  taking  care 
that  one  is  not  placed  directly  over  another,  as  in  that  case  the  droppings  of 
the  upper  row  would  fall  upon  the  birds  below.  But  all  lofty  perches  are  ob- 
jectionable ; heavy  fowls  injure  their  feet  in  jumping  down  ; for  though  they 
will  fly  up  or  walk  up  a ladder  to  bed,  they  will  generally  take  the  shortest 
cut  down  in  the  morning.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  perches  all  on  a level,  2 
to  2J  ft.  from  the  ground  ; the  best  perch  being  a wooden  bar  of  3 or  4 in.  in 
breadth  ; and  if  supported  by  legs  like  a stool,  so  as  to  be  readily  moved,  so 
much  the  better.  Clumsy  birds  like  Cochins  prefer  a roost  at  even  lower 
elevation,  unless  a very  easy  ascent  is  prepared  for  them.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a separate  house  for  laying,  provided  the  nests  be  at  the  side,  far 
enough  from  the  perches.  But  a sitting-house  should  be  prepared,  in  order 
that  the  sitting  hens  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  other  fowls.  I need  scarcely 
urge  the  importance  of  cleaning  out  the  houses,  say  twice  a-week,  and  of 
once  or  twice  in  the  summer  cleaning  and  limewashing  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior. Various  notions  are  seen  in  the  matter  of  nests.  Some  poultry- 
keepers  have  a number  of  wooden  cells,  like  pigeon-holes  on  a large  scale, 
with  a hinged  flap  or  door,  or  a slide,  in  front  to  fasten  in  unsteady  sitters 
and  to  keep  out  intruders.  The  nests  in  my  own  hen-house  are  simply  rect- 
angular cells  made  of  board  20  in.  high,  and  18  to  20  in.  long  and  broad,  set 
upon  the  floor  and  close  to  the  wall — a har  running  along  the  front  edges  of 
the  boards,  to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  out.  But  round  shallow  dishes  of 
wicker  are  good ; so  also  are  shallow  pans  of  earthenware  half  filled  with 
sand  ; and  some  managers  prefer  simple  cells  of  loosely  laid  bricks.  As  to 
the  proper  fibrous  or  other  material  for  bottoming  the  nests,  avoid  long  straw, 
for  this  is  liable  to  pull  eggs  out  of  the  nest  by  getting  entangled  about  the 
hen’s  logs.  Hay,  again,  is  safer,  but  harbours  abundance  of  vermin.  The 
host  materials  are  cocoa-nut  refuse  or  short  straw,  dusted  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  to  expel  the  fleas  ; while  a sod  with  rough  grass  on  it  makes  a good 
and  moist  foundation  for  all. 

A common  orror  is  to  coop  successive  broods  in  tho  same  small  enclosure, 
probably  because  this  is  near  to  tho  kitchen  door,  and  convenient  for  the  con- 
stant attention  which  is  required.  But  separation  is  a main  point  in  rearing 
healthy  birds.  Distribute  your  coops  about  your  yards,  of  course  choosing 
safo  and  sunny  placos  ; and  if  your  early  broods  occupy  a space  before  your 
house,  you  may  put  tho  later  broods  on  a plot  behind,  and  so  on,  always 
allowing  a considerable  intorval  to  elapse  before  following  upon  tho  same 
ground,  to  avoid  getting  tho  walk  “ tainted,”  as  it  is  termed,  with  liability  to 
disease. — John  Algernon  Clarke,  in  Science  with  Practice,  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 


A CONE  OF  IRESINE  nERBSTI. 

Having  first  prepared  and  struck  a lot  of  cuttings,  a soed-pan  of  any  de- 
sired diameter  is  got,  together  with  a supply  of  light  turfy  peat,  moss,  and 
some  strong  wire.  Having  settled  on  tho  height,  strands  of  wire  sufficient 
to  retain  securely  tho  material  enclosed  within  them,  when  brought  up  longi- 
tudinally and  secured  to  a point,  so  as  to  form  tho  cono,  aro  fixed  to  the  soed- 
pan  or  base.  Tho  drainago  is  provided  for  in  tho  usual  way,  and  the  pan  is 
filled  with  rough  peat,  &o.,  te  a level  with  the  edgo  ; then  tho  little  plants  of 
Irosino  are  laid  on  tho  surface  ; over  them  a layer  of  peat  and  moss,  then 
more  plants,  and  so  on  till  tho  eono  is  finished,  when  tho  wholo  is  neatly 
mossed  over,  tho  wires  brought  into  their  places  and  secured  at  tho  point,  and 
the  work  is  complote.  A tepid  syringing  givos  tho  finish.  It  is  introduced 
into  the  stove,  where  the  plants  lmvo  nothing  to  do  but  grow.  They  quickly 
lay  hold  of  Iheir  quarters,  and  turn  upthoir  heads  boldly,  and  soon  the  whole  is  a 
pyramid  of  beauty,  and  our  plant  becomes  really  valuable  and  highly  deco- 
rative and  ornamental.  After  standing  in  (he  house  or  conservatory,  it  may 
now  he  cut  hack,  and  introduced  again  into  heat  . II  is  only  when  grown  in 
beat,  we  apprehend,  that  it  is  properly  developed,  or  the  peculiar  beauty  o! 
its  foliage  fully  brought  out.  Irish  Fanner's  (Jazcttc. 
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REPORT  ON  TRIAL  CULTURE  OF  TEAS  AT  STOKE 
NEWINGTON,  18(57. 

Tho  trial  of  pons  nt  Stoko  Nawington  in  tho  pant  sonson  waR  limited  to 
100  varieties,  which  wore  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  woro  all  sown 
on  tho  23rd  of  February.  The  ground  was  prepared  by  deop  trench- 
ing and  liberal  manuring,  and  tho  rows  were  placed  eight  to  twolve 
feet  asunder,  n plan  which  favours  full  development  by  the  froo  access  of 
light  and  air  to  the  plant,  and,  what  is  not  less  important  in  such  a case 
ns  this,  affords  facilities  for  conveniently  inspecting  the  rows  at  overy  stngo 
of  their  growth.  The  intervening  spaces  are  appropriated  for  other 
crops,  and  ns  the  pens  are  removed  tho  spaces  tlioy  occupied  are  planted  with 
colory,  winter  greens,  or  sown  with  turnips,  coloworts,  &c.  The  pons  sown 
on  tiro  23rd  of  February  made  a good  start,  but  tho  untoward  woathor  of 
March  and  April  so  thoroughly  decimated  them,  that  on  tho  1st  of  May 
tho  ground  was  almost  as  bare  ns  a nowly-ploughod  field.  A fow  rows  were 
but  little  hurt,  but  genornlly  speaking  tho  plant  was  wholly  destroyed,  for 
in  dozens  of  rows  there  was  not  a singlo  plant  loft,  and  in  many  others  only 
a few  dotted  at  long  intervals,  liko  chnnco  woods  that  tho  lioo  had  missed. 
Tho  few  that  remained  woro  therefore  destroyed,  fresh  drills  wero  drawn, 
and  on  tho  2nd  of  May  tho  colloction  was  sown  again.  Unfortunately,  in 
tho  first  sowing  tho  entire  samples  of  several  sorts  woro  sown,  so  that  at 
the  second  sowing  a few  important  varieties  wero  non  cst.  Tho  loss  was, 
however,  not  of  great  consequence  as  matter  for  regret,  except  in  one  caso, 
namely,  tho  fine  pea  called  “ Newington  Wonder,”  figured  at  pago  440,  in 
the  report  of  last  year.  At  one  time  it  appeared  that  this  variety  was  utterly 
lost ; but  threo  plants  wore  discovered,  the  solo  remnants  of  a run  of  about 
200  feet,  and  these  were  watched,  and  a few  pods  of  seeds  wore  saved  whore- 


timo  they  began  to  afTord  distinct  characters  of  bloom  and  pod  to  tho  timo 
when  it  nocume  noeossary  to  dostroy  them,  when  their  productiveness  was 
past.  The  report  will  show  tho  period  from  blooming  to  gathering  in  tho 
numbor  of  dayH  in  ovory  caso;  tho  dato  of  slatting  is  never  taken  at  .uoko 
Newington,  for  tho  simplo  reason  that  it  is  of  no  use.  In  respect  of  dates, 
thoro  are  but  throo  that  are  of  any  importance  in  a business  of  this  kind — 
tho  date  of  sowing,  dato  of  first  gathoring,  and  date  when  tho  variety  ceased 
to  bo  useful.  It  will  bo  observed  that  tho  period  from  sowing  to  gathering 
is  in  overy  caso  shorter  than  in  former  trials  ; tliis  is  owing  to  tho  advanced 
stato  of  tho  season  when  tlio  seeds  wero  sown,  a rapid  growth  ensuing  im- 
mediately aftorwards.  Tho  samples  for  this  trial  woro  obtained  from 
Mr.  W.  Clark,  of  42,  Bishopsgato  Street  Without,  except  in  those  cases 
whore  it  was  thought  desirablo  to  apply  to  tho  raisers  or  their  appointed 
agents. 

Fikst  Crop  (syn.  Ringleader,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons),  sown  May  2,  first  gathered  July  1,  period  61 
days.  Tho  oarliost  pea  known,  and  having  the  peculiarity  of  giving  tho 
wholo  yield  of  its  pods  at  once,  its  timo  of  bearing  extending  only  from  7 to 
9 days.  Thus  tho  plant  can  bo  cleared  off,  and  tho  ground  bo  again  planted 
with  another  crop  whilo  the  season  is  not  yet  too  far  advanced  for  securing 
a froo  growth. 

Dickson’s  First  and  Best  (F.  and  A.  Dickson  and  Son,  Chester),  sown 
May  2,  first  gathoring  July  3,  period  63  days.  A compact,  wiry-habited, 
free-bearing  poa,  which  continues  in  bearing  9 to  12  days. 

Dillistone’s  Early  (Dillistone),  sown  May  2,  first  gathering  July  9, 
period  69  days.  This  sample  resembled  in  all  its  characters  Sangster’s  No.  1, 
yet  could  not  be  resolved  into  that  variety,  being  more  leafy  in  habit,  less 
prolific  of  pods,  and  more  robust  in  growth. 


Lord  Palmerston. 


Smytliiea’  Prolific. 


Peabody. 


Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


with  once  more  to  raise  a stock.  The  result  of  the  second  sowing  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  the  varieties  all  grew  freely,  and  bore  well  according  to 
their  several  qualities ; there  was  not  a particle  of  mildew  or  blight ; and 
generally  speaking  most  of  the  samples  continued  in  bearing  longer  than 
ordinary,  the  result  of  beneficial  rains  when  they  were  for  the  most  part  in 
full  bearing.  As  in  the  trials  of  I860  and  1866,  many  important  and 
interesting  points  arose  in  the  comparison  of  the  varieties,  as  the  report  will 
show,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  found  to  be  erroneous  in  several  instances, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  a fine  pea  called  Stuart  and  Mein’s  Early, 
which  the  committee  pronounced  to  be  identical  with  Dickson’s  Early 
Favourite,  but  which  is  in  truth  far  superior  to  that  variety,  and  so  different 
in  growth  and  habit  as  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  other  by  the  most 
casual  observation.  As  to  the  question  of  the  identity  of  First  Crop  and 
Dillistone’s  Early,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  ignore  the  second  altogether, 
or  rather,  to  extinguish  the  name,  and  refuse  it  any  further  recognition. 
Half  a dozen  different  sorts  at  least  are  sold  under  this  name,  and  one  of  the 
most  plentiful  forms  of  it  is  simply  a bad  stock  of  Sangster’s  No.  1. 
Certainly  Mr.  Dillistone  has  for  many  years  past  sent  out  in  this  name  a pea 
which  is  much  more  like  Sangster’s  than  like  First  Crop ; and  if  First  Crop  is 
a revival  or  restoration  of  the  original  form  of  Dillistone’s  Early,  the  new 
name  is  better  than  the  old  one,  for  it  has  but  one  meaning,  whereas  Dilli- 
stone’s Early  has  come  to  mean  almost  anything,  so  that  no  one  knows  when 
ordering  seeds  what  sort  of  pea  will  be  sent  under  that  name.  We  propose 
therefore  to  cancel  the  name,  and  henceforth  we  shall  know  no  more  of  it ; 
for  if  a name  does  not  direct  us  to  the  thing  it  is  supposed  to  signify,  the 
name  is  a deception,  and  as  a catalogue  and  garden  designation  “ Dillistone’s 
Early  Pea  ” may  be  fairly  considered  a myth. 

The  trial  peas  of  1867  were  inspected  twice  a week,  or  oftener,  from  the 


Taber’s  Perfection  (G.  Gibbs  and  Co.  and  Barr  and  Sugden),  sown 
May  2,  first  gathering  July  5,  period  65  days.  The  growth  was  irregular, 
but  in  general  habit  and  mode  of  bearing  this  variety  most  nearly  resembles 
Dickson’s  First  and  Best.  It  is,  however,  a quite  distinct  pea,  making  a 
larger  quantity  of  straw  than  any  other  variety  equally  early,  and  producing 
a good  crop  of  well  filled-pods.  This  is  an  excellent  market  pea,  but  is  less 
desirable  for  the  garden,  as  it  is  four  days  later  than  first  crop,  and  a number 
of  varieties  come  in  with  it.  Nevertheless  in  every  garden  where  the  earliest 
peas  are  valued,  this  variety  should  have  a fair  trial.  To  the  market  grower 
it  is  important  for  its  hardiness,  earliness,  fruitfulness,  and  the  compara- 
tively large  amount  of  straw  left  when  the  crop  is  cleared  off — a matter  of 
some  consequence  where  horses  are  kept. 

Prince  Albert  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  first  gathering  July  8, 
period  68  days.  This  was  sown  in  order  to  compare  one  of  the  best  repre- 
sentatives (which  it  is)  of  the  old  race  of  earliest  peas,  of  which  Early  Kent 
and  Early  May  are  examples,  with  First  Crop,  Taber’s,  and  other  candidates 
for  the  first  place  in  the  order  of  supply.  It  is  a good  variety  of  its  kind,  but 
possesses  no  special  qualification  for  esteem. 

Carpenter’s  Express  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  first  gathering  July  7, 
period  67  days.  As  bad  as  last  year — if  possible,  worse.  A quite  worthless 
and  very  much  mixed  variety  ; strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a variety  at  all, 
and,  with  Dillistone’s,  should  be  cancelled. 

Dunnett’s  Early  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  8 , period 
68  days.  Not  distinguishable  from  Early  Frame. 

Early  Frame  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  8,  period  68  days. 
A leafy,  robust,  but  scarcely  prolific  variety.  Now  that  First  Crop  and 
Dickson’s  First  are  established,  we  may  dispense  with  Early  Frame.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  rendered  long  service,  and  is  still  a good 
pea,  though  superseded  by  improved  varieties. 
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Wheeler’s  First  (Wheeler  mid  Sons),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  8, 
period  68  days.  In  character  intermediate  between  First  Crop  and  Sang- 
stor’s  No.  1 ; a good  useful  variety,  evonly  covered  with  pods  of  a fair  size, 
considering  its  earliness. 

Poynter’s  Early  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  8,  period  68 
days.  Identical  with  Early  Frame,  and  therefore  may  he  cancelled.  It  is 
a curious  circumstance  that  several  first-class  London  houses  have  given  pro- 
minence to  this  variety  in  their  seed-lists— a proof  that  catalogue  descrip- 
tions are  to  ho  taken  cum  grano  salts.  It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  re- 
spectable houses  should  recommend  a thing  of  this  sort  in  entire  ignorance 
of  its  value  or  genuineness. 

Sanoster’s  No.  1 (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  8,  period  68 
days.  An  excellent  pea,  more  fruitful  than  the  majority  of  those  that  come 
in  at  the  same  time,  and  admirably  adapted  to  sow  at  the  same  time  as  First 
Crop  or  Dickson’s  Best,  to  afford  a succession  and  keep  up  the  supply  until 
Advancer  and  Early  Ringwood  come  in  to  follow. 

Nutting’s  No.  1 (Nutting  and  Sons),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  8 , period 
68  days.  Growth  very  dwarf,  barely  reaching  15  inches  ; leaves  dark  green, 
pods  containing  an  average  of  six  peas  each  ; the  flavour  excellent.  This 
variety  is  distinct,  but  scarcely  useful.  It  may  indeed  prove  to  he  good  for  pot 
and  frame  culture,  being  of  such  excellent  quality  and  so  dwarf  in  growth, 
hut  as  a pea  for  the  open  ground  it  is  quite  surpassed  by  others  that  come  in 
at  the  same  time. 

Early  Emperor  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  12,  period 
72  days.  This  good  old  pea  behaved  remarkably  well  in  the  present  trial, 
being  covered  with  large  pods  from  top  to  bottom,  and  lasting  in  bearing  25 
days.  It  is  a question,  however,  whether  it  is  worth  a place  in  the  select 
list,  now  that  we  have  several  finer  sorts  equally  early  and  scarcely  less 
prolific.  In  respect  of  fruitfulness,  however,  the  Early  Emperor  stands 
almost  alone  among  second  early  peas,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  in  favour 
with  many  cultivators  for  some  years  to  come. 

Pierpoint’s  No.  1 (Pierpolnt,  Warrington),  sown  May  2,  gathered 
July  3,  period  63  days.  Not  distinguishable  from  Dickson’s  Best,  except 
that  it  is  not  so  good  a cropper,  and  the  growth  is  very  irregular. 

Advancer  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  12,  period  72  days. 
This  early,  fruitful,  elegant,  and  delicious  pea  has  but  one  fault,  that  of  a 
tender  constitution.  In  growth  and  every  quality,  except  relative  hardiness, 
it  is  unequalled. 

Nutting’s  Dwarp  Early  (Nutting  and  Sons),  sown  May  2,  gathered 
July  6,  period  66  days.  This  very  closely  resembles  Nutting’s  No.  1,  but  is 
in  many  respects  for  ordinary  purposes  a better  pea.  It  grows  one  foot  high, 
is  robust  and  leafy,  a good  cropper,  producing  a large  pod,  which  contains 
on  an  average  six  large  peas,  which  when  cooked  are  tender,  buttery,  and 
sweet.  An  excellent  dwarf  variety,  lasting  about  1 5 days. 

Bishop’s  Long  Pod  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  14,  period 
74  days.  This  hardy,  dwarf,  prolific  pea  is  admirably  adapted  for  market 
culture  as  a second  early  variety,  and  is  a good  sort  for  cottage  gardens  and 
allotment  grounds.  But  it  is  not  a gentleman’s  pea,  and  therefore  is  not 
desirable  for  ordinary  garden  purposes. 

Stuart  anh  Mein’s  Improved  Early  (Stuart  and  Mein),  sown  May  2, 
gathered  July  15,  period  75  day3.  This  is  pronounced  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Committee  to  be  identical  with  Dickson’s  Early 
Favourite,  which  is  an  error.  It  is  true  it  is  in  some  respects  like  the  variety 
in  which  the  committee  propose  to  merge  it,  but  it  differs  in  its  pale  green 
colour  (like  Ringwood)  and  more  leafy  habit,  in  its  larger  pods,  which  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  contain  an  average  of  six  to  nine  peas  each.  The  height  is 
four  feet.  This  is  a first-rate  second  early  pea,  quite  distinct  and  eminently 
desirable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  handsome  pods  and  fruitfulness 
will  render  it  a first-class  market  pea. 

Ringwood  Early  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  10,  period 
70  days.  This  good  old  pea  is  the  type  of  an  interesting  class,  and  well 
deserves  the  high  place  it  has  long  had  in  the  lists  of  the  best  varieties.  It 
bears  abundantly,  and  possesses  the  desirable  qualities  of  good  colour  and 
good  flavour  when  cooked.  It  is  typical  in  its  pale  colour,  hardy  constitution, 
and  distinct  characters  of  bloom  and  pod. 

Dale’s  Early  (Thompson),  the  samo  in  every  respect  as  Ringwood 
Early. 

Eley’s  Essex  Rival  (Eley),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  10,  period 
70  days.  Tho  best  variety  of  the  Ringwood  section,  and  deserving  of  a 
place  in  the  routine  of  every  garden.  That  it  is  distinct  from  Ringwood 
cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  made  critical  observations  on  both 
varieties  in  all  their  stages  of  growth,  and  in  all  the  points  of  difference  this 
variety  is  the  best  of  the  two.  There  can  be  nothing  better  than  a dish  of 
this  pea  well  cooked,  and  it  is  but  nine  days  later  than  First  Crop,  and  is  two 
days  in  advance  of  Advancer. 

Taylor’s  Unknown  (Taylor),  received  from  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  of  Stam- 
ford Hill.  It  proved  to  be  Eley’s  Essex  Rival. 

Lord  Palmerston  (l’ierpoint),  sown  May  2,  gathored  July  27,  period 
87  days.  This  is  a now  pea,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Battle.  It  is  a 
mistake  of  the  Chiswick  report  for  1867  to  pronounce  this  the  samo  as  Voitch’s 
Perfection,  for  though  it  produces  a largo  pod,  and  the  peas  are  excellent  in 
quality,  it  is  a poor  cropper,  and,  as  compared  with  Veitch’s  Perfection, 
worthless. 

Dickson’s  Favourite  (F.  and  A.  Dickson  and  Son),  sown  May  2, 
gathered  July  20,  period  80  days.  Avery  prolific  pea,  of  second  quality; 
height  4 feet. 

Auvergne  (Sutton  and  Sons),  sown  May  2,  gathored  July  14,  period 
74  days.  This  productive  and  handsome  pea  will  doubtless  keep  a placo  in 
tho  select  list  for  many  years  to  come,  though  in  point  of  quality  there  aro 
better  varieties  equally  early.  The  pods  aro  long,  narrow,  and  curved  at 
the  point,  and  well  filled  with  whitish  peas.  The  average  height  of  tho 
plant  is  5 feet. 

Laxton’h  Prolific  (Cartor  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  17, 
period  77  days.  In  our  report  lust  year  we  pointed  to  the  closo  resomblanco 
this  variety  bears  to  Auvergne,  but  directed  attention  to  tho  distinctions 
obsorvable  in  the  seed,  that  of  Auvergno  being  very  palo  olive  or  bull',  while 
t he  seed  of  I .axton’s  is  a more  decided  tint  of  olive,  or  a dull  almost  dirty  buff. 
It  appears  to  bo  not  generally  known  that  hitherto  Laxton’s  Prolific  consists 
of  two  varieties,  equally  distinguishable  in  tho  scod-bag  and  on  the  ground. 
The  seeds  may  be  sorted  into  two  distinct  classes,  olivo  and  brown,  and  tho 
plants  may  be  divided  into  those  which  produce  long  Auvergno-liko  pods, 
and  those  which  produco  shorter  pods.  If  the  variety  could  he  so  far  puri- 
fied as  to  romovo  from  it  tho  short-podded  plants,  Laxton’s  Prolific  would 
become  immediately  one  of  the  finest  pens  in  cultivation;  hut  its  mixed  con- 
dition is  a serious  objection  to  it  at,  present. 

Maclean’s  Little  Gem  (\V.  Chirk),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  (>,  period 


66  days.  This  is  quite  a failure  at  Stoke  Newington,  though  on  lighter  and 
warmer  soils  it  is  a good  cropper,  and  produces  large  pods  of  excellent 
quality.  1 ho  dwarfest  kinds  of  peas  never  attain  to  such  perfection  here  as 
in  more  favoured  localities. 

Tom  Thumb  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  6,  period  66  days. 
Quite  worthless  here,  except  for  pot  culture. 

Beck’s  Gem  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  12,  period  72  days. 
This  sample  was  quite  distinct  from  Tom  Thumb,  and  in  every  respect  far 
superior  to  that  variety.  Tom  Thumb  grows  only  six  inches  high  here,  hut 
Beck’s  Gem  grows  18  inches,  and  bears  plentifully.  Nevertheless  we 
have  many  better  peas  in  use  at  the  same  time,  and  though  this  is  a good 
member  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  of  little  value  for  garden 
purposes. 

Peabody  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  4,  period  64  days. 
A compact-growing  pea  of  the  white  Prussian  class,  height  18  inches,  bear- 
ing a considerable  number  of  pods  for  so  dwarf  a grow'er ; the  pods  well 
filled.  A good  and  distinct  pea  of  its  kind,  but  scarcely  deserving  a place  in 
any  garden. 

Dwarf  Waterloo  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  17, 
period  67  days.  This  is  one  of  the  best  dwarf-growing  varieties,  and  quite 
supersedes  Bishop’s  Long-pod.  The  plant  grows  18  inches  high,  and  is 
quite  covered  with  large  pods,  which  are  well  filled  with  large  peas  of 
excellent  quality. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Pierpoint),  sown  May  2,  gathered  Aug.  1,  period 
92  days.  A dwarf,  robust-growing,  wrinkled  marrow ; the  plant  18  inches 
high,  very  leafy  and  highly  promising  in  appearance,  yet  failing  to  realize 
its  promise  in  a crop.  In  a row  66  feet  in  length  we  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  a pint  of  good  pods,  yet  abundance  of  pods  were  half  formed 
and  perished  ere  attaining  maturity.  On  a different  soil  this  may  prove 
first-class ; and  although  useless  here,  and  a mockery,  we  do  not  consider 
our  trial  of  it  at  all  decisive  as  to  its  merits. 

Smythies’  Prolific  (Barr  and  Sugden),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  29, 
period  89  days.  This  variety  grew  2 feet  high,  and  bore  an  abundance  of 
large  pods  well  filled  with  large  peas  of  good  flavour.  It  was  carefully 
compared  with  all  other  varieties  of  similar  habit  on  the  ground,  and  was 
found  to  resemble  nearest  Veitch’s  Perfection,  but  is  not  identical  with  that 
variety,  or  with  Premier,  which  is  the  next  nearest  to  it.  Smythies’  Prolific 
is  a good  variety,  but  has  no  distinguishing  qualities  of  sufficient  importance 
to  entitle  it  to  a place  in  the  most  select  list. 

Veitch’s  Perfection  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  28,  period 
90  days.  This  popular  variety  is  one  of  (the  most  constant  in  its 
characters,  the  growth  being  so  even  that  a well-kept  row  has  the  appearance 
of  a freshly-clipped  hedge.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  large  pods,  which 
are  well  filled  with  peas  of  the  finest  character.  Height  2 feet. 

Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammoth  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  28, 
period  90  days.  This  variety  grew  3'feet  high,  and  gave  a less  abundant 
crop  than  Veitch’s  Perfection.  We  may  now  consider  it  a second-class  pea. 

The  Prince  (Stuart  and  Mein),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  30,  period 
92  days.  The  growth  of  this  pea  is  extremely  uniform,  the  height  rather 
over  3 feet,  the  crop  considerable  and  of  the  finest  quality.  The  fore- 
going four  varieties  stood  side  by  side,  and  were  frequently  noted  in  respect 
of  behaviour  and  appearance. 

Veitch’s  Perfection  is  a lighter  colour  (leaf,  stem,  pod,  &c.)  than  either 
Hair’s  Dwarf,  or  the  Prince. 

Smythies’  Prolific  does  not  generally  fill  so  well  as  Veitch’s  Perfection, 
but  it  requires  a careful  comparison  to  determine  the  difference  between 
them. 

The  Prince  resembles  Hair’s  Dwarf  more  than  Veitch’s  Perfection,  but 
grows  a trifle  taller  than  either,  is  two  to  four  days  later,  and,  all  points 
considered,  tho  best  of  this  series  of  dwarf-growing  green  wrinkled  marrows. 

S.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BEST  EOSES  IN  GROUPS. 

Most  people  who  set  about  planting  that  very  essential  element  of  a 
garden,  a rose-bed,  would  liko  to  secure  for  it  the  best  roses  of  the  prevailing 
tints  of  colour,  and  accordingly  their  first  proceeding  is  to  send  for  a cata- 
logue from  one  of  tho  leading  nurserymen,  and  plunge  into  the  intricacies  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  roses  specified.  The  result  is  not 
always  satisfactory.  Let  us,  therefore,  tho  present  time  being  very  oppor- 
tune for  sending  out  orders,  try  and  make  a few  selections  of  groups  likely  to 
suit  inquirers. 

Group  No.  1. — Anna  Alexieff,  fresh  rosy  pink, very  free  flowering,  elegant 
foliago.  General  Jacqueminot , rich  scarlet  crimson,  also  very  free  flowering ; 
too  well  known  to  need  recommendation.  Emotion  (a  Bourbon  perpetual), 
white  with  a pink  centre,  also  free  flowering.  Charles  Lefebvre,  dark  velvet 
scarlet,  shaded  with  black  towards  tho  bottom  of  the  petals ; this  is  in  all 
respects  the  best  roso  grown.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge , a most  excellent 
globular  pink  blush,  very  different  to  Anna  Aloxioff  in  form  and  colour.  John 
Hopper,  intensely  bright  light  crimson  centre,  graduating  towards  tho  outside 
petals  to  a lilac  pink.  This  group  will  do  anywhero  with  ordinary  attention 
and  cultivation. 

Group  No.  2. — Alfred  Colomb,  true  crimson,  with  every  good  quality ; 
form  particidarly  lovely.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (Bourbon,  but  always  in 
bloom),  externally  white,  flesh-coloured  centre  ; this  is  the  finest  light  rose 
known.  Madame  Moreau,  a lustrous  dark  crimson,  with  petals  curiously 
folded,  velvety  and  effective.  Qloire  de  Dijon,  yellow  buff  and  pink,  every- 
where cultivated,  or  at  least  it  ought  to  bo.  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  corise 
crimson,  with  the  faintest  tint  of  violet ; a noble  roso.  Comtesse  de  Chabrilland, 
light  pink ; one  of  the  most  perfect  of  roses,  if  highly  manured  and  properly 
attended  to.  N.B.  This  group  consists  of  magnificent  largo  roses,  which 
requiro  only  to  ho  scon  to  be  highly  admired,  and,  like  most  other  good  things, 
they  domain!  good  cultivation,  which  means  good  stiff  loam,  strong  manure, 
and  careful  planting,  and  that  surely  is  not  asking  for  much. 

Group  No.  3. — Ditchcssc  de  Morny,  true  rose  colour,  tho  finest  and  most 
stately  of  its  colour.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  maroon  and  scarlet ; very  lino 
in  all  respects.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  light  pink,  eentro  a little  more 
intense,  probably  tho  finest  light  rose  after  Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison. 
Maurice  llernardin,  scarlet,  with  a faint  lingo  of  violet  ; lovely  colour. 
ll'i/liam  Griffiths,  glossy  pink  ; an  old  rose  ; but  not  likely  to  be  excelled  ; but, 
N.  11. , ordor  this  specially  on  a dwarf  brier.  Pierre  Sotting,  dark  crimson, 
deeply  shaded  with  violet,  a noble  globular  flower  This  group  also  requires 
high  cultivation.  , 

These  three  groups  are  sure  to  please  most  people,  and  arranged  in  three 
separate  beds  will  afford  a feast  of  flowers.  ^ I ATOR. 
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DESIGNS  FOR  STRAWBERRY  HOUSES. 


Early-forced  strawborries  arc  in  such  grout  request  in  ovory 
well-ortlorod  garden,  that  wo  can  only  wonder  that  wo  ho 
seldom  hoo  properly-constructed  houses  in  which  to  grow 
them;  and,  knowing  tho  universal  want  of  such  suitable 
structures,  I boro  give  soino  sketches  of  various  forms  of 
houses  specially  adapted  for  such  a purpose,  the  first  essential 
being  to  secure  tho  plants  abundance  of  light.  But,  before 
I refer  more  particularly  to  them,  it  may  bo  well,  perhaps, 
to  sot  forth  some  of  the  conditions  which  must  bo  secured  to 
ensuro  tho  well-doing  of  the  plants,  and  then  tho  reader  will 
tho  hotter  understand  tho  principles  which  have  guidod  mo 
in  designing  tho  plans. 

In  tho  tirst  place,  to  force  strawborries  satisfactorily  in  tho 
early  months  of  the  year,  they  must  have  all  tho  light  it  is 
possiblo  to  give  them,  and  they  must  bo  near  the  glass,  else 
they  will  be  drawn  and  weakly ; and  tlioy  must  have  also  a 


Fig.  1. 


free  circulation  of  air  around  them.  Now  these  are  conditions 
which  every  practical  reader  knows  to  be  essential ; and  he 
also  knows  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  them  to  all  the  plants  in  old-fashioned  houses,  or  in 
houses  constructed  differently  from  those  shown. 

In  designing  the  sections  here  given,  I have  made  the  fullest 
possible  exposure  to  light  the  leading  feature,  as  the  reader 
will  see  at  a glance  ; and  I am  satified,  from  my  experience  in 
forcing  strawberries,  that  more  suitable  forms  than  Figures 
1 and  2 cannot  possibly  be  made. 

Figure  1 is  a lean-to,  with  a shelf  on  the  front  and  back 
wall,  and  three  shelves  suspended  from  the  rafters.  Ventila- 
tion is  provided  for  by  a ventilator  in  the  front  wall,  and  one 
at  the  junction  of  roof  and  wall  below  the  plate.  A service  of 
four  four-inch  hot-water  pipes  is  shown  opposite  the  ventilator 
in  the  front  wall.  It  is  necessary  so  to  place  the  pipes  in  front 
of  the  ventilator,  because,  when  air  is  admitted,  it  comes  im- 


und  then  it  would  bo  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  and 
provo  a serviceable  house,  too,  when  not  required  for  straw- 
berries. The  shelves  here  are  intended  to  bo  formed  by  a 
stage,  and  tho  ventilators  and  pipes  are  placed  the  same  as 
in  tho  above.  A front  sash  over  tho  ventilator  would  bo  de- 
sirablo,  tho  samo  as  in  Figure  2. 

Figure  \ is  an  ordinary  brick  pit,  fitted  with  a stugo  and  a 
flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  in  front  beneath.  Good 
strawborries  may  bo  grown  in  this  structure  during  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  through  tho  month  of  April,  and,  as  tho 
lights  are  movablo,  tho  operation  of  ewatering  is  easily  per- 
formed. 

Figures  1,  2,  and  3 are  supposed  to  be  furnishod  with  fixed 
roofs,  and  tho  watering  must  be  accomplished  from  inside, 
just  as  in  any  other  caso  where  top  shelves  are  used. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


CULTURE  OF  CAMPYLOBOTRYS  REFULGENS. 

This  plant  thrives  well  in  a compost  of  turfy  loam  and  peat 
in  equal  parts,  not  sifting,  but  chopping  the  compost  (which 
cannot  be  too  turfy)  fine  with  a spade,  and  adding  to  it  one 
fourth  of  silver  sand.  Give  a good  drainage,  and  use  a small 
pot.  Water  sparingly,  place  the  plant  in  a moist  atmosphere, 
at  a temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  at  night,  and  from  80°  to 
90°  by  day,  affording  a slight  shade  from  sun.  Avoid  wetting 
the  foliage,  and  when  the  plant  commences  to  grow  and  the 
pot  is  filled  with  roots,  shift  the  plant  into  another  pot,  giving 
a large  shift.  The  same  compost  and  treatment  as  before  are 
required,  and  afford  a more  plentiful  supply  of  water.  When 
the  plant  is  growing  freely,  a moist  atmosphere  is  beneficial. 
No  moisture  to  be  allowed  over  the  foliage,  plenty  of  heat 
and  a position  near  the  glass,  with  a slight  shade  from  bright 
sun.  These  are  the  conditions  for  producing  a fine  specimen. 

W.  G. 


Fig.  4. 


mediately  in  contact  with  the  hot- water  pipes,  and  so  becomes 
heated  before  reaching  the  plants.  The  only  objection  that 
can  be  raised  against  this  form  of  house  is  the  weight  of  the 
suspended  shelves.  But  by  using  deeper  rafters,  and  if  neces- 
sary a neat  iron  support  from  the  floor  to  the  rafter,  as 
shown,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  make  the  roof 
capable  of  bearing  any  amount  of  weight  with  but  little 
extra  cost,  if  done  at  the  outset. 

Figure  2 is  a hipped  roof,  and  a very  desirable  form  of 
house  where  strawberries  are  largely  forced.  A front  sash 
should  be  provided  above  the  ventilator  in  the  front  wall. 
This  design  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  preceding,  as 
the  service  of  pipes  and  ventilation  is  the  same  in  front,  with 
means  provided  for  giving  air  at  the  top. 

Figure  3 is  a span-roofed  house,  well  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vator who  does  not  begin  to  force  until  the  middle  of  January, 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES. 

Dr.  Hexamer,  of  Newcastle,  New  York,  furnishes  us  with  an  account  of 
some  experiments  of  his  with  potatoes.  We  should  preface  the  specifica- 
tions of  these  results  by  stating  that  Dr.  Hexamer  is  an  accurate  and  scientific 
experimenter  and  observer,  and  a good  farmer. 

1 . Out  of  seventy  hills  of  potatoes,  peeled  so  that  no  eyes  were  visible, 
thirty-five  grew.  Some  produced  very  large  potatoes.  The  planted  potatoes 
remained,  mostly,  hard  and  firm  till  digging  time. 

2.  Out  of  eighty  hills,  pieces  cut  without  eyes,  thirteen  hills  grew.  All 
these  sprouted  on  the  cut  surface,  none  through  the  skin.  (One  large  potato, 
cut  in  two  lengthwise,  sprouted  on  the  cut  side  near,  but  below  the  skin,  and 
there  was  no  sprout  proceeding  from  a visible  eye.) 

3.  Out  of  one  hundred  whole  potatoes,  ninety-eight  grew  from  the  small 
end,  and  two  at  the  side.  With  more  than  half  the  number  of  potatoes 
planted  whole,  only  one  eye  grew,  the  rest  remaining  dormant. 

4.  A potato  does  not  always  expend  all  germinating  power  in  one  year. 

5.  Wet  rot  and  dry  rot  are  one  and  the  same  disease.  Potatoes  affected 
with  the  rot  will  rot  dry  when  they  are  kept  dry,  and  the  same  will  rot 
wet  when  they  are  kept  in  a moist  place. — American  Agriculturist. 
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Asparagus  beds  to  bo  cleaned  over,  the  weeds  raked  off,  and  a heavy 
coating  of'  half-rotten  dung  laid  on,  over  which  throw  a sprinkling  of  earth 
from  the  alloys. 

Seakale  may  be  planted  now  in  well-prepared  ground  in  well-drained 
positions  ; whore  the  soil  lies  low  or  damp,  however,  it  should  not  be 
planted  till  the  spiing.  In  any  case,  the  ground  must  be  deeply  trenched 
and  liberally  manured,  and  tho  manure  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  Begin  forcing  now  by  first  covering  the  stools  with  conical  mounds  of 
sand  or  coal-ashes  (not  leaves,  which  spoil  the  flavour).  Place  the  seakale 
pots  over  as  many  stools  as  are  to  be  started  now,  and  fill  the  spaces  between 
and  over  the  pots  with  a mixture  of  stable-dung  that  has  been  once  turned, 
with  leaves,  straw,  and  other  litter,  beating  it  firm  as  you  proceed,  and 
leaving  the  whole  smooth  and  tidy  nine  inches  above  the  top  of  the  pots. 

Seakale  in  Pots. — Where  only  small  quantities  of  seakale  are  required, 
it  may  be  forced  very  conveniently  and  cleanly  in  pots.  Pot  the  roots 
singly  in  24-sized  pots,  in  a mixture  of  leaf-mould,  rotten  dung,  and  sandy 
loam,  equal  parts.  Place  the  pots  on  the  top  of  a brick  flue  or  on  a gentle 
hotbed,  the  bottom-heat  not  to  exceed  60°.  Invert  over  each  pot  another 
empty  pot,  stopping  the  hole  of  each  -with  a piece  of  flat  tile,  or  with  a 
lump  of  clay.  I’ or  those  who  have  no  convenience  to  force  seakale  in  the 
open  ground,  Pascall’s  pots  are  invaluable. 

plainer  ffiarben. 

Auriculas,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pansies  in  pots  to  have  air 
frequently,  to  prevent  mildew ; slight  frosts  will  not  hurt  them  so  much  as  a 
confined  and  damp  air  : take  off  the  lights  in  the  morning,  and  keep  them 
off  till  the  sun  is  nearly  quitting  the  frames,  then  shut  up,  and  there  will  be 
enough  warmth  retained  to  counteract  the  frost  without.  In  damp  dull 
weather,  tilt  the  lights  only  to  admit  a small  current  of  air  through,  and  at 
every  opportunity  when  the  weather  is  genial  take  the  lights  off,  clear  away 
dead  leaves,  gently  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  give  a little 
water  if  needed. 

Planting  on  mounds  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  and  more 
generally  practised,  and  consequently  we  less  frequently  hear  of  losses 
among  ornamental  trees  of  delicate  constitution.  Not  long  since  we  had  to 
advise  on  some  trees  of  Wellington^  in  a suburban  garden.  They  had  been 
planted  out  on  the  lawn  to  form  a group,  and  by  sure  and  not  slow  degrees 
had  lost  all  their  freshness  of  colour,  the  lower  branches  and  the  tips  of  the 
new  growth  becoming  browned  during  winter,  so  as  to  have  a most  unsightly 
appearance.  Araucarias  in  the  same  style  of  planting  were  in  a similar  bad 
condition.  We  had  them  all  lifted,  the  earth  entirely  shaken  off  the  roots, 
and  then  replanted  on  mounds  made  up  of  yellow  loam  from  Wanstead.  The 
mounds  were  two  feet  high,  the  roots  of  the  trees  were  carefully  spread  out, 
covered  only  just  sufficient  to  hide  them  from  the  daylight,  and  then  staked 
with  three  stakes,  each  placed  at  an  angle,  in  the  style  in  'which  soldiers 
stand  their  muskets  in  groups  of  three  on  parade.  They  are  now  pictures  of 
health  and  beauty,  and  the  mounds  are  hidden  by  their  branches  weeping  to 
the  ground.  All  choice  conifers  that-  require  a dry  soil,  or  that  are  in  any 
way  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  damp,  should  be  planted  in  this  way,  and 
with  a little  management  their  lower  branches  can  be  trained  down  so  as  to 
sweep  the  ground  all  round,  and  make  pictures  of  them. 

Beautiful  Deciduous  Trees  for  Small  Gardens. — Alterations  and  im- 
provements are  now  in  progress  in  gardens,  and  it  is  the  season  for  planting. 
Tho  names  and  brief  descriptions  of  a few  beautiful  deciduous  trees  may 
therefore  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  subject,  indeed,  has  scarcely 
ever  yet  had  proper  attention  during  the  annals  of  British  horticulture. 
There  are  innumerable  species  and  varieties  of  beautiful  trees  in  the  country, 
but  their  names  and  characters  are  scarcely  known  bej-ond  the  limits  of  a 
few  botanic'gardcns  and  arboretums.  It  might  bo  thought  that  nurserymen 
and  landscape  gardeners  would  bring  some  of  these  trees  into  note,  but  it 
happens  that  as  a rulo  they  propagate  and  plant  certain  classes  of  trees  that 
make  an  effect  quickly,  and  which  can  bo  sold  at  a cheap  rate  ; and  too  often 
ignorance  is  in  the  way  of  improvement  much  more  than  hard  trade  calcula- 
tions. The  consequence  is,  that  we  see  limes,  spruces,  and  other  common- 
place trees  planted  abundantly  without  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  placo. 
All  these  common  trees  are  beautiful  in  their  way,  and  we  say  nothing 
against  them  except  that  we  do  not  wish  them  to  stand  always  in  the  way  of 
tho  diffusion  of  others  that  are  distinct,  interesting,  various,  and  beautiful,  and 
which  merit  attention  if  only  to  break  up  tho  monotony  of  our  gardens  and 
shrubberies.  The  Deodar  cedar,  most  beautiful  of  trees,  would  never  have 
become  popular  unless  it  had  happened  to  bo  one  of  tho  quickest  growing, 
easiest  raised,  and  most  adaptable  of  evergreens.  The  desiro  of  proprietors 
to  cover  large  extents  of  ground  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  discourages  a 
landscape  gardener  who  would  introduce  rare  and  beautiful  subjects.  IIow- 
evor,  let  us  leave  Iho  commercial  matters  to  settle  themselves  while  we  devote 
ourselves  to  the  pleasing  task  of  calling  attention  to  trees  that  are  pro- 
eminent  for  beauty,  and  that  will  bo  sure  to  meet  with  appreciation  some  day 
or  other. — Kmlreuteria  paniculata.  This  pretty  tree  nover  attains  to  a great 
size.  A pair  now  growing  at  Stoke  Newington  havo  been  planted  ten 
years,  and  their  heads  aro  now  only  six  feet  over,  and  they  stand  about  seven 
feet  high.  The  habit  of  (I10  tree  is  very  peculiar  and  elegant,  tho  growth 
being  diffuso  and  light,  tho  leaves  aro  pinnated  in  tho  manner  of  tho  ash, 
but  aro  a thousand  times  more  graceful,  tho  divisions  being  prettily  notched, 
and  the  appearance  of  tho  tree  feathery.  In  July  or  August  long  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers  aro  produced,  which  for  a short  time  add  much  to  tho  beauty 
of  tho  tree.  Tt,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  is  quito  hardy. — Liriodendron 
tulipifera.  Tho  “Tulip,  tree”  has  a bold  distinct  habit,  and  a very  peculiar 
loafago,  the  leaves  appearing  as  if  their  points  had  been  abruptly  cut  off. 
It  is  sometimes  planted  in  avenuos,  and  it.  may  bo  put  in  tho  mixed  borders, 
and  by  annual  pruning  be  kept  to  the  sizo  of  a bush. — Pyrus  spectabilis. 
This  is  the  grandest  of  all  (lie  “ flowering  trees  is  as  hardy  as  a wild  crab, 
and  improves  with  ago,  like  good  wine.  The  flowers  completely  smother  tho 
tree  in  spring  ; (hey  aro  white,  red,  blush,  or  a mixture  of  all  (hreo  shades. 
Iho  pure  white  variety  is  perhaps  (ho  best,  though  very  scarce.  But  it 
matters  not,  il  (ho  commonest  variety  is  planted;  there  is  nothing  to  boat  it. 

Double-  floweri  no  peaches.  Tho  double-flowering  poach,  called  Pertica 
vulgaris  finer  savymnen  plena , is  a grander  tree  than  ils  elongated  name 
would  load  any  one  to  suppose.  The  flowers  are  largo  crimson,  and  aro  pro- 
duced in  such  abundance  every  spring  ns  to  mako  tho  troe  look  liko  a little 


mountain  of  firo.  This  is  tho  hardiest  of  the  scries,  of  which  there  aro 
several.  Tho  white-flowered  variety  is  tender.  They  are  all  good  trees  to 
grow  in  pots  for  forcing. — Liquidambar  imberbe  is  like  a small  maple,  but 
gorgeously  coloured  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  die  off  a rich  purplish  red 
colour.  Very  often  l.  styracijlua  is  sent  out  for  it,  which  is  the  substitution 
of  a satyr  for  Ilyperion,  the  last  named  having  not  much  beauty. — Catalpa 
syringecjlora  requires  plenty  of  room,  and  is  quite  out  of  place  in  a small 
garden.  But  in  a suitable  spot  there  arc  few  trees  more  grand  in  outline 
and  characters.  Its  huge  spreading  head,  its  largo  handsome  leaves,  and  its 
thousands  of  spikes  of  whitish  lilac  flowers,  produced  in  J uly,  aro  features 
that  claim  for  the  tree  tho  characterization  of  “ magnificent.”  It  requires  a 
deep  loamy  soil,  and  is  quite  hardy,  though  in  hard  winters  much  of  tho  young 
wood  is  killed  back. — Small-leaved  elms.  There  are  two  exquisitely  pretty 
elms  suitable  for  the  choicest  gardens.  They  aro  called  respectively  Ulmus 
viminalis  and  U.  v.  varieyata,  the  second  being  a variegated  form  of  the  first. 
They  form  dwarf  pendulous  bushes,  very  dense,  and  full  of  grace,  with 
slender  twiggy  branches,  and  neat  little  birch-like  leaves.  Any  lover  of 
such  things  would  be  sure  to  find  pleasure  in  them. — Salix  Americana  pen- 
dula.  This,  the  so-called  “ American  willow,”  is  in  reality  a British  species. 
When  worked  as  a standard  it  forms  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  weeping 
trees.  The  head  grows  symmetrically,  throwing  out  long  whip-like  arching 
shoots  of  a pale  red,  clothed  with  small  bluish  green  leaves.  For  a bijou 
tree  to  plant  beside  a fountain,  there  is  nothing  better.  It  also  makes  a nice 
bush,  but  I have  never  seen  it  in  nurseries  in  that  form.  However,  those 
who  want  bushes,  and  can  wait  for  them,  may  raise  any  quantity  by  putting  in 
cuttings  in  winter ; every  cutting  will  root.  I would  undertake  to  raise 
enough  from  one  tree  to  begin  with,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  to  plant  a 
hedge  of  it  from  London  to  York.  — Weeping  poplar.  There  is  in  the  English 
nurseries  a weeping  tree  which  is  scarcely  known  amongst  collectors  of  such 
things,  though  it  is  the  finest  weeping-tree  known.  The  name  of  it  is 
Populus  canescens  pcndula.  The  growth  is  so  truly  pendulous  that  a tall 
standard  will  produce  branches  that  in  a few  years  will  touch  the  ground  and 
form  a sort  of  bell-tent  of  beautiful  leafage.  Another  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
good  is  Populus  tremula  pendula,  a variety  of  the  aspen  poplar.  Any  one 
wishing  for  a superb  lawn  tree,  and  having  some  aversion  to  the  weeping 
ash  (which  is  a true  beauty,  though  London  people  get  sick  of  it,  because  it 
is  always  planted  in  tavern  gardens)  may  plant  either  of  these  with  perfect 
safety.  To  regret  the  deed  is  p<  ssible  only  with  a lover  of  pitchforks  and 
corkscrews. — Fern-leaved  beech.  The  variety  of  Tagus  sylvatica  called  hete- 
rophylla  has  the  leaves  very  finely  and  curiously  divided.  It  is  very  pretty, 
and  what  beech  is  not  ? — Silvery  maple.  The  well  known  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus  foliis  argentea  is  the  grandest  of  the  variegated  maples.  It  is  well 
known,  and  is  one  of  the  few  beautiful  trees  that  happens  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated.  For  a fine  big  spreading  tree  to  light  up  a plantation,  nothing 
better. — Snowy  mespilus.  The  .small-growing  round-headed  Amelanchier 

botryapium  is  always  neat  and  pretty.  But  see  it  in  bloom,  and  say  the 
snow  falls  when  the  sun  shines,  and  trees  wear  white  gloves,  like  judges 
who  have  nobody  to  hang.  And  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Judas  Tree, 
which  I grow  as  a bush  six  feet  high,  and  six  feet  through.  In  the  spring  it 
is  tasseled  with  rosy  pink  flowers  all  along  the  ripe  wood,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer  it  is  like  a gigantic  specimen  of  Adiantum  reniforme.  Could 
anything  be  more  splendid  P Seeing  is  believing,  at  least  with  some  people. 
“Veni,  vidi,  vici.” — Two  choice  thorns.  For  a change  plant  Cratwgus 
Mexicanus  and  C.  oxycantha  pendula.  The  first  is  a fine  evergreen,  glorious 
in  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit.  The  second  is  a “ genuine  ” weeping  thorn,  full 
of  grace  and  glory.  The  scarlet-flowered  thorn,  and  the  double  scarlet-flowered 
thorns,  and  the  pink  and  double  white  are  essentials  to  any  garden  that  can 
afford  space  for  them. 

-fruit  ffiatben  anb  ©rebarb  House. 

Raspberries  to  have  the  old  canes  cut  away,  the  new  canes  thinned  to 
three  or  four  of  tho  strongest  to  each  stool,  and  a good  mulch  of  half-rotten 
dung  laid  down  over  their  roots,  and  the  ground  between  them  not  to  be  dug 
at  all. 

Fruit-tree  Shrubberies.— Fruit-tress  of  many  kinds  are  admirably 
adapted  to  plant  for  the  embellishment  of  the  pleasure  garden,  and  when  so 
employed  the  formal  orchard  system  of  planting  must  be  avoided.  It  would 
bo  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ornamental  feature  proper  to  a shrub- 
bery, to  select  trees  best  adapted  for  beauty  of  effect.  Old  standard  applo- 
trees  in  good  condition  are  equal  in  beauty  to  oaks  any  day,  and  there  are 
some  varieties  of  pear,  plum,  and  chorry  that  make  remarkably  handsome 
trees  of  large  size.  Thus,  then,  we  shall  have  no  trouble  in  selecting 
materials  for  breaking  the  sky-line,  and  affording  some  kind  ofmajesty  to  tho 
shrubbery.  Nevertheless,  pyramid  and  bush  forms  are  those  most  needed  to 
produce  the  thick  and  various  plantation  that  affords  so  much  delight  during 
a walk  through  a shrubbery.  A most  important  member,  therefore,  of  this 
useful  shrubbery  is  tho  filbert,  which  never  bocomos  a groat  tree,  which  is 
usually  picturesque,  and,  while  in  leaf,  a very  bold  and  handsome  tree.  It 
is  not  gonorally  known  that  tho  purple-leaved  nut , which  is  catalogued  as 
one  of  the  choicest  garden  trees,  is  also  a really  profitable  variety  to  grow, 
for  tho  nuts  are  produced  in  plenty,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Tho  apple, 
plum,  cherry,  mulberry,  quince,  and  pear  may  all  bo  employed  in  tho  form 
of  bushes  and  pyramids  ; and  in  rospoct  of  beauty  the  pear  will  undoubtedly 
take  the  lead,  for  leafago  that  almost  equals  tho  camellia,  for  flowers  that 
rival  the  may  or  the  snowdrift,  for  fruit  that  is  always  olegant,  and  some- 
times rich  in  colour.  Moreover,  a few  peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines  may 
bo  added,  and  in  good  seasons  t.hoir  fruits  will  ripen  well,  and  in  bad  seasons 
they  will  bo  splendid  when  in  (lower,  and  their  loafago  equal  in  beauty  to 
that  of  most  shrubbery  trees  all  tho  summer  long.  To  vary  tho  flout  linos 
we  have  the  borberis,  useful  for  preserving  ; the  currant,  a grand  thing  for 
ornament  when  grown  in  tho  standard  form,  four  or  livo  feet  high  ; tho 
gooseborry ; the  raspberry ; and  (hero  might  bo  an  edging  of  strawberries 
to  finish  off  with.  You  will  bo  saying  that  this,  aftor  all,  is  a fruit  garden. 
Well,  so  it  is  ; but  I am  considering  how  (his  fruit-garden  can  bo  mado  to 
do  its  duty  as  shrubbery  in  gardens  whero  fruit  is  valued,  and  where  tho 
owners  are  not  wealthy  onough  to  have  orchard  and  shrubbery  too.  You 
soo  it  compels  us  to  consider  tho  case,  not  alone  ns  (o  the  usefulness  of  certain 
fruits,  lm(  as  to  their  ornamental  qualities,  (hose  said  ornamental  qualities 
being  but  littlo  or  not  at  all  (bought  of  in  the  arrangement  of  an  ordinary 
fruit  garden.  Lot  us  begin,  then,  to  plant  a belt,  and  not  a square.  There 
may  be,  say,  a walk  in  front  of  the  bell,  and  on  (be  other  side  of  (he  walk 
a grass-plot  or  lawn.  Tho  belt  is  to  be  shrubbery,  and  (boro  are  available 
for  it,  in  the  way  of  tress,  limes,  poplars,  willows,  alders,  &o.,  Ac.  New  1 
propose  I hn(  wo  plant,  instead,  standard  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  one 
or  two  walnuts  and  mulberries;  and,  in  the  event,  of  (bis  border  bring  in  a 
very  warm  and  highly-favoured  part  of  Britain,  a few  standard  sweet 
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almonds.  Should  larger  troos  ho  wanted  fnr  tho  bnokgTOund,  tho  Devonshire 
Rrohflo  chestnut  would  occasionally  afford  a crop  of  eatable  nuts,  and  in 
time  to  conic  most  valuable  timber.  For  tho  bulk  of  the  furniture,  we  must 
rely  on  bush  and  pyramid  fruit-trees.  If  well  in  an  apod,  tbeso  aro  most 
beautiful  and  interesting,  the  pears  especially,  and  they  produce  enormous 
crops,  considering  tho  comparatively  small  extent  of  ground  required  for 
even  a large  collection.  T would  mix  a few  evergreens,  dwarf  shrubs,  and 
clumps  of  hollyhocks  with  them,  to  preserve  the  shrubbery  character,  nnd  I 
would  afford  ample  room  to  all  to  allow  of  a free  circulation  of  air,  nnd  admit 
abundance  of  light.  The  finishing  of  the  front  lino  would  require  more  taste 
than  the  general  arrangement  of  the  mid-distnneo  and  background.  A few 
AVeigcl ins,  scarlet-flowering  Rihes,  the  golden-flowering  Forsythia  viridis- 
simn,  Cotonenster  Simmonsii,  nnd  any  or  all  tho  hardy  Herbaria  obtainable, 
would  he  suitable  to  obtain  a pleasing  variety;  nnd  with  a few  clumps  of 
horbaceous  Ikeonies,  Irises,  Phloxes,  nnd  Achillean  would  socuro  both 
interest  nnd  beauty.  Tho  useful  part  of  tho  front  lino  would,  of  course, 
consist  of  standard  currants,  trained  gooseberries  of  tho  goblet  nnd  umbrella 
forms ; Tlerboris  vulgaris,  miniature  npplo,  pear,  cherry,  nnd  plum  trees  ; 
nnd  a few  of  the  hardier  varieties  of  grapes,  trained  to  stakes.  Of  courso 
they  will  persist  in  ginwing  large,  but  that  only  fits  them  for  removal 
a stage  further  back.  The  last  remark  servos  to  introduce  all  I think  it 
needful  to  say  as  to  tho  cultivation  of  these  trees.  To  buy  and  plant  thorn 
is  easy  work  enough,  but  to  do  full  justice  to  them  is  another  matter.  Un- 
less the  soil  is  oxtra  rich,  tho  surface  should  bo  mulched  every  winter  with 
half-decayed  manure,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  every  tree  not  required 
to  become  a giant  should  bo  carefully  lifted  nnd  replanted  every  second  or 
third  year.  The  labour  required  for  this  process  will  be  more  than  paid  for 
by  tho  increased  nnd  increasing  productiveness  of  the  trees.  And  to  reduce 
the  treatment  to  system,  the  best  rule  to  follow  would  be  to  lift  and  replant 
a portion  every  year ; so  that,  in  the  courso  of  every  three  years,  all  except 
the  standards  should  bo  subjected  to  the  process.  During  tho  summer  the 
periodical  pinching  back  of  the  shoots,  until  tho  latter  part  of  Juno,  would 
have  to  be  attended  to.  Such  a shrubbery,  therefore,  would  afford  recreative 
employment,  ns  well  as  recreative  sights,  odours,  and  flavours ; it  would 
tend  to  promote  perfect  harmony  between  the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  hands. 
And  tho  consideration  of  the  subject  is  earnestly  commended  to  all  our 
amateur  readers  who  cannot  command  both  fruit  gardens  and  shrubberies  on 
so  ample  a scale  as  the  seope  of  their  desires. 

A Shout  List  of  Handsome  Varieties  of  useful  Fruits. — Apples. — 
Dessert.  Jcituis,  suitable  to  grow  as  Dashes  and  Pyramids. — Astrachan,  "White 
Calville,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Court  Pendu-plat,  Court  of  Wick,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Early  .Tulien,  Golden  Drop,  Golden  Pippin,  Red 
Juneating,  Kerry  Pippin,  Melon,  Old  Nonpareil,  Irish  Peach,  Grange’s 
Pearmain,  Pearson’s  Plate,  Quarrenden,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Northern  Spy. — Kitchen  Annies  for  Pushes  and  Pyramids. — Beautv  of  Kent, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Cellini,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
Fearn’s  Pippin,  Flander’s  Pippin,  Gooseberry,  London  Pippin,  M£re  de 
Menage,  St.  Sauveur,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. — Varieties  that  make,  fine 
Standards. — Shepherd’s  Fame,  K,  D ; Stamford  Pippin,  D ; Franklin’s 
Golden  Pippin,  D ; Early  Nonpareil,  D ; Isle  of  Wight  Pippin,  D ; King  of 
the  Pippins,  D ; Cockle  Pippin,  D ; Blenheim  Orange,  K (this  makes  a 
gigantic  and  noble  tree  in  a free,  deep,  heavy  loam)  ; Keswick  Codlin,  K ; 
Manx  Codlin,  K ; Dumelow’s  Seedling,  K ; Hawthomden,  K ; London 
Pippin,  K ; Norfolk  Beefing,  K;  Northern  Greening,  K;  Warner’s  King, 
K. — Pears. — Varieties  suitable  to  grow  as  Bushes  and  Pyramids. — Alex. 
Bivort,  Alex.  Lambre,  Baronne  de  Mello,  Bergamotte  d’Esperen,  Beurrfi 
d’Aremberg,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Beurre  Leon  le  Clerc,  Colmar  d’Ete,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Delices  de  Jodoigne,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Forelle, 
Huvshe’s  Victoria,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Madame 
Miller,  Winter  Nelis,  Yat. — -Varieties  suitable  to  arouj  as  Standards. — Jar- 
gonelle, Zephirin  Gregoire,  Thompson’s,  Suffolk  Thom,  Swan’s  Egg,  Seckle, 
Knight’s  Monarch,  Bon  Chretien,  Comte  de  Flandres,  Duchesse  d’ Orleans, 
Eyewood,  Gansel’s  Seckle. — Plums. — Varieties  adapted  to  grow  as  Bushes 
and  Pyramids. — Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Denniston’s  Superb  Early  Mirabelle, 
Golden  Esperen,  Green  Gage,  Guthrie’s  Aunt  Ann,  Jefferson,  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavav,  Belle  de  Septembre,  K ; Mirabelle,  K ; Mirabelle  Tardive,  K ; 
Cluster  Damson,  K. — Varieties  adapted  to  form  large  Trees. — Brahy’s  Green 
Gage,  Hilling’s  Superb,  Kirke’s,  Mamelonne,  Prune  Peche,  Perdrigon,  Violet 
Hatif,  Transparent  Gage,  American  Damson,  K ; Autumn  Compote,  K : 
Diamond,  K ; Gisborne’s,  K ; Early  Orleans,  K ; Pershore,  K ; Pond’s 
Seedling,  K ; Victoria,  K ; Washington.  K. — Cherries. — Tor  Bush  Culture. 
— Archduke,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Coe’s  Late  Carnation,  Belle  Magnifique,  Late 
Duke,  Florence,  May  Duke,  Morello,  Reine  Hortense. — Suitable  to  form 
handsome  Trees. — Belle  d’Orleans,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Black  Tartarian, 
Cleveland  Bigarreau,  Downton,  Elton,  Governor  Wood,  Archduke,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Kentish,  Nouvelle  Royale.  Lists  of  other  kinds  are  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  classes  already  considered.  We  have  no  handsomer 
shrubbery  trees  than  the  American  and  Siberian  crabs,  but  the  pity  is  that 
very  few  people  can  turn  their  fruits  to  any  good  purpose.  Yet  they  are 
well  worth  preserving.  One  method,  practised  in  the  writer’s  household,  is 
to  place  them  in  jars  quite  dry,  and  pour  boiling  honey  over  them.  In  due 
time  they  are  taken  out,  and  used  for  open  tarts,  and  are  in  this  way  delicious. 
Another  good  use  for  them  is  to  make  apple  jelly.  The  little  apples  are 
stewed  till  quite  soft,  but  are  not  allowed  to  break,  in  as  much  water  as  will 
just  cover  them.  They  are  then  strained  off,  and  squeezed,  and  thrown 
away.  The  liquor  is  then  boiled  with  sugar,  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  the  juice.  Flavouring  may  he  added,  if 
desirable,  but  a little  lemon-peel  and  lemon-juice  are  all  the  flavourings  re- 
quired. After  simmering  half  an  hour,  the  liquor  is  poured  into  moulds, 
where  it  becomes  a transparent  jelly,  of  most  delicate  flavour  and  elegant 
appearance. 

ffirrcnfjousc  nitb  donserbatorp. 

Cinerarias  have  now  their  seasonal  ordeal  to  pass  through,  and  must 
have  every  proper  attention,  or  mildew  will  eat  them  up.  Sulphur  them  if 
there  is  the  least  sign  of  the  plague,  and  give  plenty  of  air.  Get  specimen 
plants  into  shape,  and  put  the  early  ones  into 'their  blooming  pots  ; stop  ten 
days  after  shifting. 

Camellias  dropping  their  buds  are  the  subject  of  frequent  complaint  at 
this  time  of  year.  We  have  frequently  advised  the  use  of  liberal  waterings 
after  the  buds  are  set  and  the  wood  as  hard  as  necessary,  and  we  can  only 
repeat  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  buds  drop  because  the  roots  are  dry. 
But  -watering  on  the  ordinary  plan  is  not  always  a remedy,  for  while  the 
plants  were  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  the  soil  about  the  roots  may  have  got 
hard  and  impervious  to  water,  and  now  when  water  is  given  it  all  runs  away 
next  the  side  of  the  pot  without  moistening  the  roots  at  all.  The  remedy  is 


easy  enough.  Fill  a tub  with  soft  water,  to  which  add  a quart  or  so  of 
boiling  water,  to  make  the  wholo  nenrly  tepid.  Then  lower  the  plants  into 
it  a few  at  a time,  nnd  lot  them  soak  for  an  hour.  The  rush  of  air  bubbles 
from  the  pots  will  provo  what  a (try  state  tho  roots  bad  come  to.  After  this 
soaking  they  will  take  water  kindly  until  they  got  their  next  baking,  which 
wo  shall  suppoHO  will  not  take  place  till  next  summer  again.  We  servo  all 
lmrd-wooded  plnnts  this  way  that  have  been  somo  time  in  tho  same  pots,  as 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  tho  occasional  hardening  of  the  earth 
about  their  roots,  and  this  sometimes  happens  in  winter  when,  owing  to  long- 
continued  frost,  water  is  withheld  for  a week  or  two. 

Frozen  Plants. — Tho  amateur  must  always  boar  in  mind  that  plants  kept 
dry  and  well  aired  i nn  cniluro  two  or  threo  degrees  more  frost  than  plants  of 
tho  samo  kinds  in  a more  damp  condition.  As  with  tho  best  precautions 
valuable  plants  will  sometimes  get  wholly  or  partially  frozen,  a word  of 
advico  now  may  be  useful  all  tho  winter  through.  To  recover  frozen  plants, 
tho  safest  procedure  is  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  till  they  thaw,  and  to  let 
tho  thawing  take  place  slowly.  A dry  still  air  is  also  essential ; a frozen  plant 
placod  in  a draught,  in  tho  sunshine,  or  in  unduo  warmth,  oven  if  in  dark- 
j noss,  will  probably  go  to  a pulp  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  thawed  ; but  if 
thawed  slowly  in  dark  and  stillness,  will  recover,  if  the  freezing  has  been 
only  to  a moderate  degree.  These  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  half-hardy  and 
greenhouso  plants,  such  as  geraniums,  &c.,  &c.,  but  they  apply  also  to  hardy 
plants  when  the  frost  catches  them  out  of  tho  ground,  as,  for  instance,  trees 
on  their  way  from  nurseries,  if  tho  roots  get  frozen  they  suffer  much  unless 
thawed  in  the  dark,  as  advised  for  plants  of  more  tender  constitution. 

Stobc  (inb  CDrcfjitr  Hjouer, 

Orchids  of  deciduous  habit  to  have  little  or  no  water,  and  no  more  heat 
than  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in  health.  Plants  in  a growing  state  must 
have  enough  water  to  prevent  exhaustion.  Young  specimens  may  bo  kept 
growing  freely  in  tho  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

.-forcing  "Pit. 

Forcing. — See  former  notes  under  this  head,  and  any  matters  hitherto 
neglected  proceed  with  as  previously  advised.  Make  it  a rule  never  to 
push  any  plant  too  hastily,  or  to  use  more  heat  than  will  suffice  for  tho 
object  in  view.  None  but  a trade  propagator  ought  to  have  a higher  tem- 
perature than  65°  in  any  house  at  this  time  of  year. 
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The  Intellectual  Observer  for  November  contains  an  account  of  that  beau- 
tiful tribe  of  oriental  birds,  the  Tiarb  -ts,  by  Dr.  Sclater ; an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  growth  of  the  scales  of  fishes,  by  Jonathan  Couch  ; a profusely  illus- 
trated essay  on  the  grave-mounds  of  Derbyshire,  by  Mr.  Jewitt;  a paper 
hv  the  renowned  Quatrefages  on  annelids ; and  a number  of  original  arti- 
cles on  microscopv,  astronomy,  and  physics,  by  Mr.  Slack,  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor,  Rev.  T.  AY.  "Webb,  and  other  scientific  explorers. 

The  Foral  World  for  November  contains  an  article  on  the  picturesque  in 
garden  scenes,  with  suggestions  on  laying  out  a pleasure  ground  ; also  papers 
on  fruit  prospects,  new  bedding  plants,  the  growth  of  peaches  and  nectarines 
without  the  aid  of  walls  or  glass,  the  management  of  the  kitchen  garden,  on 
hardy  flowers  of  the  year,  weeping  trees,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Gardener  for  November  contains  a continuation  of  the  able  series  on 
the  flower  garden,  also  papers  on  restricted  vines,  calceolarias,  the  chrysan- 
themum, greenhouse  plants,  the  clematis,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Journal  of  Botany  for  November  contains  papers  on  abnormal  forms 
of  Opbrys.  polliniferous  ovules  in  a rose,  British  mosses,  plants  collected  in 
Norway  and  Lapland,  and  on  the  obstacles  to  the  utilization  of  New-Zealand 
flax;  the  authors  of  the  principal  paper-  Dr.  Masters,  J.  T.  Moggridge, 
Esq.,  Dr.  A.  Dickson,  and  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay. 

A Handbook  of  Vine  and  Fruit-tree  Cultivation  under  Glass.  By  Samuel 
Hereman,  of  Chatswortb.  7,  Pall  Mall  East. — This  admirable  work,  by  the 
patentee  and  manufacturer  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  patent  hothouses,  has  reached 
a third  edition.  AVe  have  on  former  occasions  explained  its  purport  and  testi- 
fied of  its  value,  and  have  only  to  repeat  now  our  hearty  recommendation  of 
it  to  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  truits 
under  glass.  Mr.  Hereman  has  added  many  useful  matters  to  this  acceptable 
brochure,  not  the  least  useful  being  lists  of  produce  which  may  be  obtained 
from  gardens  under  glass,  and  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  best  adapted 
for  this  kind  of  cultivation.  One  of  these  lists  we  transcribe  in  full,  believing 
it  may  prove  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 

PRODUCE  "WHICH  MAY  BE  EXPECTED  FROM  A LARGE  AVINTER 

GARDEN. 

January. — -In  addition  to  the  ordinary  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
the  open  air,  we  may  have  the  following  produce  from  the  winter  garden  : — 
Of  Fruit,  apples  and  pears,  grown  either  in  pots  or  the  orchard  house  borders  ; 
late  grapes,  still  hanging  on  the  vines;  and  cucumbers,  pine-apples,  and 
bananas,  where  portions  of  the  house  are  extra  heated  and  appropriated  to 
these  purposes.  Of  Vegetables,  cauliflowers  and  broccoli  laid  in  the  border  of 
the  house,  spinach  sown  in  the  border,  mushrooms  in  the  shed,  rhubarb  in 
the  lower  bed  of  the  mushroom  house,  asparagus  in  the  frame  on  a hotbed, 
lettuce  and  endive  planted  in  the  borders,  seakale  grown  under  pots  with  hot 
manure,  and  small  salad  sown  in  the  borders  of  the  house. 

February.- — The  same  fruit  and  vegetables  will  be  supplied  as  in  the  last 
month,  with  the  addition  of  early  radishes  and  early  cabbage. 

March. — Fruit  : Apples,  pears,  late  grapes,  strawberries,  pine-apples,  and 
cucumbers.  Vegetables  : The  same  as  last  month,  and  kidney  beans  and  early 
potatoes  grown  in  pots,  and  early  cabbage. 

April. — Fruit : Old’apples  and  pears,  early  grapes,  strawberries,  peaches, 
nectarines,  figs,  cucumbers,  p'ne-apples,  and  green  gooseberries.  Vegetables  : 
Rhubarb,  asparagus,  mushrooms,  potatoes,  kidney  beans,  radishes,  small  salad, 
.lettuce,  and  early  cabbage. 

May. — Fruit : Early  grapes,  strawberries,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  cucumbers,  melons,  pines,  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
raspberries.  Vegetables  will  now  begin  to  come  in  plentifully  out  of  doors,  so 
the  ground  will  for  the  most  part  be  cleared  inside ; however,  mushrooms, 
kidney  beans,  and  new  potatoes  will  still  be  supplied  from  glass,  and  peas 
and  beans. 

June. — Fruit : Grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  figs, 
cucumbers,  pine-apples,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  apples,  pears, 
mel  ns,  and  most  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Vegetables  : Mushrooms  are  now 
about  the  only  crop  requiring  indoor  culture. 
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July. — Fruit : Apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  late  cherries, 
figs,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  grapes  are  the  principal  fruits  inside  ; the  crops 
in  the  open  air  will  now  be  generally  fit  for  use.  Vegetables  : Except  mush- 
rooms, all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  now  abundant  outside. 

August. — Fruit  : Every  kind  of  fruit  of  the  sea-on  is  now  "in  perfection. 
Vegetables  : All  kinds  are  now  in  perfection  in  the  open  air. 

September. — Fruit  and  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  can  now  be  supplied  fur 
table. 

October. — Fruit:  In  addition  to  the  usual  kinds  of  fruit  ripe  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  strawberries  are  supplied  in  the  winter  garden  from  roots 
forced  for  early  crops  in  spring,  currants  and  gooseberries  pro  ected  by  mats, 
and  Cape  gooseberries. 

November. — Fruit : Apples,  pears,  figs,  melons,  cucumbers,  late  straw- 
berries, raspberries  from  double  bearing  canes,  grapes,  pines,  bananas,  Cape 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  which  have  been  kept  back  by  mat 
ting  and  Eugenia  Ugni.  Vegetables  : Mushrooms,  cauliflowers  brought  into 
the  winter  garden  borders,  broccoli,  late  crop  of  kidney  beans,  late  peas  and 
beans,  lettuce,  endive,  small  salad,  and  radishes. 

December. — Fruit:  Apples,  pears,  cucumbers,  strawberries,  grapes,  pines, 
and  bananas.  Vegetables  : Mushrooms,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  lettuce,  endive, 
and  small  salad. 

Received. — The  Botanical  Magazine,  L' Illustration  Horticole , The  Ladies 
Treasury,  Our  Own  Fireside,  Country  Life,  The  Watchmen  of  Ephraim , The 
Gospel  Magazine  and  Protestant  Beacon,  Old  Jonathan , River  of  Life  Pilgi  ims. 


Yaffol  or  Yaffle. — The  bird  referred  to  in  page  473  is  the  Green 
"Woodpecker,  Ficus  viridis,  Linnaeus;  Lc Pic  Verd,  Buffon.  From  tip  of  bill 
to  end  of  tail,  thirteen  inches  ; bill  two  inches  long  ; tongue  barbed  at  point, 
and  supplied  with  a glutinous  matter,  to  which  ants  and  their  eggs  adhere. 
It  is  capable  of  thrusting  out  the  tongue  three  or  four  inches.  The  top  of 
the  head  is  crimson,  the  back  and  wing  coverts  olive  green ; rump  yellow ; 
quill-feathers  dusky  and  barred  on  the  outer  web  with  white  ; under  part  of 
the  body  white  tinged  with  green  ; tail  marked  with  bars  like  the  wings.  It 
frequents  ant-hills,  from  whence  it  obtains  its  principal  food ; therefore  it  was 
wise  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  spare  its  useful  life.  Thomas  Barnes,  Taxidermist. 

Petersfkld. 

The  common  green  Woodpecker,  Ficus  viridis,  is  so  called  in  the  counties 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  from  its  curious  alarm  note.  Underneath  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  green,  brownish  wings,  crimson  feathers  at  the  back  of  head  and 
neck.  Ensinge. 

I don’t  know  what  sort  of  bird  a “ Yaffol  ” may  be,  but  I should  suppose 
it  to  be  some  ravenous  sort  of  creature,  for  when  I was  a hungry  boy,  and  a 
big  pudding  was  placed  before  me,  I used  to  be  told  to  “yaffle  it  up.”  So 
I conclude  a Yaflol  or  Yaffle  is  a bird  that  eats.  Isn’t  that  logic  P No 
mention  of  Yaffol  in  “White’s  Selborne.”  Bob. 

I don’t  know  what  a “ Yaffol  ” may  be,  but  I fancy  the  bird  which  your 
correspondent,  J C.  Clarke,  describes  to  be  the  Green  Woodpecker,  Picus 
viridis.  It  is  very  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  called  by  the 
Welsh  “ Caseg-y-ddryghin,”  literally  translated  into  English,  “The  bad 
weather  Mare,”  the  weather-wise  supposing  that  rain  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  woodpecker  is  particularly  noisy.  Cymra. 

Llanwlin. 

Peat  Charcoal. — In  “ replies  to  queries  ” respecting  Ilays’s  Stoves,  you 
say  that  the  Company  will  not  sell  less  than  one  ton  of  peat  charcoal  to  any 
customer.  We  think  that  this  is  calculated  to  mislead  your  correspondents, 
as  it  is  our  intention  to  supply  the  Peat  Charcoal  by  the  bushel,  but  only  the 
best  quality,  and  we  have  already  ordered  a quantity  to  be  delivered  in 
London,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  time  when  we  shall  be  in 
a position  to  supply  it,  we  shall  give  notice  thereof  by  advertisement  in 
your  magazine.  Elsam  and  Co. 

38,  Tipper  Thames  Street. 
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Plants  to  Grout  under  the  Drip  of  Trees. — J.  B.— The  following  bear  the 
drip  of  trees  well,  and  are  excellent  for  ornamental  planting  in  positions 
where  most  other  things  would  fail  for  want  of  more  free  exposure : Berberis 
aquifolium,  Berberis  Asiatica,  Berberis  Japonica;  Buxus  sempervirens,  and 
all  its  varieties  except  suffruticosa,  Buxus  Cbinensis  ; Ligustrum  Japonicum, 
Ligustrum  lucidum,  Ligustrum  sempervirens,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the 
common  privet;  Rubus discolor,  Itubus radula,  Rubus  ccosius  fol.  var.,  Rubus 
fruticosus  floro  pleno,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  common  bramble  ; Taxus 
Canadensis,  Taxus  baccata  fol.  var.,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  common 
yew;  Ilypericum  elatior,  Hypericum  calycinum,  Hypericum  kalmianum; 
Comus  sanguinen,  Comus  mascula  variegata,  Cornus  sempervirens  ; Juni- 
perus  communis;  Hollies;  all  the  varieties  of  the  common  Ivy,  Periwinkle, 
and  Tussack  grass. 

Climbers  for  a West  Wall. — J.  B. — Japan  noneysucklo,  Cotoncaster  mi- 
crophylla,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  in  sheltered  localities.  Roses : Felicite 
Pcrpetuelle,  Itcnonculo,  and  any  Noisettes,  Eccremocarpus  scabra  (should 
be  renewed  when  seven  years  old).  Jasminum  nudiflorum ; Passiflora 
nzurca  (in  warm  places).  Solanum  jasminioides  (in  warm  positions;  must 
bo  close  pruned  till  it  blooms  freely)  ; Ceanothus  azurcus ; Fuchsia  Ric- 
cartoni  (in  sheltered  positions,  but  will  not  stand  a severe  winter) ; Periploca 
graeca. 

TAliums  for  pot  culture. — A.  Macfnrlano  will  find  flic  following  well  worth 
cultivation  in  pots:  Auratum,  colchicum,  oxcelsum,  cxiinium,  lancifolium 
(all  the  varieties),  longiflorum,  Pliiladolpliicuni,  tenuifolium,  Thom- 
sonianum. 

24  Pinks.- — A.  Manfarlano. — The  following  are  n fine  lot ; grow  thorn  woll 
and  you  may  show  them  any  whero  : Attraction,*  Beautiful,  Brilliant.,  Charles 
Waterloo,*  Delicata,  Dr.  Maclean,  Eleanor,  Ernest,  Eugene,  Invincible, 
John  Ball,  Lord  Herbert,*  Lizzie,  Mrs.  Maclean,  I’icturata,*  Uov.  G. 
Jeans,  Scarlet  Gom,*  Tifiens.*  For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  want  six 
good  pinks,  we  have  marked  the  six  we  should  prefer  with  asterisks. 

F/ro. — We  can  only  suppose  that  the  roots  of  the  vinos  are  too  wet  in 
w inter  and  too  ( old  in  summer, 


T).  A.  G.  B. — You  have  no  legal  right  to  remove  your  rose-trees;  they 
belong  to  the  freehold.  2.  Rose-stocks  budded  this  season  may  be  removed 
now  without  killing  them,  but  it  will  be  safer  to  wait  another  fortnight.  3. 
Sow  rose-seeds  as  soon  as  thoroughly  ripe  in  any  good  loamy  soil. 

A.  B. — You  send  too  many,  and  we  will  not  name  any. 

Sewage  Farming  at  Edinburgh. — C.  P.  P. — The  following  are  the  figures 
which  Mr.  King’s  paper,  read  last  year  before  the  Society  of  Engineers,  gives 
as  a summary  of  the  extent  of  meadows  thus  irrigated  near  Edinburgh,  with 
the  returns  from  each  in  1860  : — 


Quantities. 

Price  per  acre. 

Total 

amounts. 

Craigintinny  Meadows. 

A. 

n. 

p. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Old  Meadows  

190 

2 

261 

29  2 

10 

5,556 

6 

8} 

Engine  do 

35 

0 

30} 

16  0 

0 

563 

0 

0 

Lochend  Meadows. 

North  Burn 

8 

0 

0 

40  0 

0 

320 

0 

0 

Remainder  of  ditto 

22 

0 

0 

27  10 

3 

605 

5 

6 

Italian  Rye-grass  

3 

0 

0 

31  16 

3 

95 

8 

0 

Grange  Meadows. 

Lots  1 to  11 

3 

2 

11} 

35  10 

0 

127 

1 

4A 

Lots  12  to  34  

10 

0 

171 

17  11 

1 

177 

0 

8? 

Lots  35  to  39  

2 

3 

30 

29  5 

0 

85 

10  11} 

Dairy  Meadows. 

Part  of  Dairy  

4 

0 

0 

30  0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

39  lots  in  other  parts  

21 

0 

0 

22  11 

7} 

474 

4 

1 J 

Part  East  of  Granton  Branch  

22 

0 

0 

25  0 

0 

550 

0 

0 

Reserved  Lots,  Dairy  

5 

0 

0 

40  0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Do.  in  Rose  Bank  ...  

8 

0 

0 

40  0 

0 

320 

0 

0 

Quarry  Holes  Meadows. 

All  in  one  lot  

8 

0 

0 

30  0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

Bonnington  Road  Meadows. 

In  different  lots 

4 

0 

0 

24  0 

0 

96 

0 

0 

Total 

347 

1 

36} 

27  8 

61 

9,529  17 

4! 

Mr.  King  remarks  that  “ In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  summary  it  must  not 
be  understood  as  representing  the  exact  amount  of  money  made  in  each  in- 
dividual case  ; it  is  merely  the  averages,  carfully  taken,  and  probably  approxi- 
mating very  near  to  the  fact.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  near  the  averages 
approximate,  the  exact  amount  of  money  made  by  the  roupings  of  three 
different  parts  of  the  Craigintinny  Meadows  was  taken — namely,  the  Sea 
Meadows,  the  Fillieside  east  of  burn,  and  the  Burniwards  Meadows — which 
amounted  together  to  £1940  6s.  4Jd.  ; and  the  average  amounts  of  those 
three  portions,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  is  £1941  19s.  l|d.  According 
to  this  result  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  averages  will  not  be  far  from 
the  facts.  It  appears,  from  the  aforesaid  summary,  that  the  total  quantity 
of  land  at  present  under  irrigation  with  the  town  sewage,  is  347a.  lr.  36^p.” 

Rosery  Basket  Plants. — R.  K.,  Paignton. — The  heavy  loam  will  suit  roses 
admirably,  for  such  as  do  not  thrive  on  their  own.  roots  in  it  will  do  well  on 
briers.  The  admixture  of  coal-ashes  will  not  injure  the  soil,  but  are  not  cal- 
culated to  do  any  particular  good.  The  proper  way  to  prepare  the  soil  for 
the  rose  is  to  trench  it  thoroughly,  hiking  it  up  to  a depth  of  two  feet,  and 
laying  it  up  in  ridges  for  a month ; the  4 to  dig  it  over  again,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  on  a heavy  dressing  of  good  manure.  Plenty  of  time  for  all  this  to 
be  done  well,  and  the  roses  may  be  planted  in  February.  If  you  want  a 
design,  probably  the  frontispiece  to  the  “ Rose  Book  ” may  afford  a sugges- 
tion. Basket  plants  to  flower  in  winter  are  not  numerous.  First  in  rank  of 
importance  wre  must  name  the  Tropmolums. 

G.  B.  P.,  Cottingham  — The  primulas  raised  from  Messrs.  F.  and  A. 
Smith’s  strain  are  peculiar  and  novel.  They  measure  rattier  more  than  an 
inch  and  a half  across,  are  elegantly  fringed,  and  notched  on  the  edge,  the 
centre  is  green ; this  changes  to  greenish  brown,  and  then  passes  into  rich 
rose-pink  all  round.  As  a rule,  green  in  a flower  is  objectionable  ; but  it  is 
likely,  we  think,  that  this  particular  form  of  primula  may  be  highly 
ornamental. 

Stoves  for  Small  Plant-houses. — Subscriber. — The  break-down  in  the 
supply  of  Hays’s  stove  is  a calamity.  "When  that  appeared,  we  sup- 
posed a great  difficulty,  that  of  effectually  and  safely  keeping  the  frost  out  of 
small  houses,  was  completely  solved.  But  here  we  are  again  in  the  thick  of 
it.  In  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  August  12,  1861,  we  published  an 
account  of  Musgrave’s  Slow  Combustion  Stove,  which  is  an  admirable  con- 
trivance for  this  purpose,  and  one  we  can  again  recommend.  It  is,  how- 
ever, too  powerful  for  the  smallest  plant-house;  but  a house  20  to  30  feet  by 
7 to  9 feet  (say)  would  be  well  kept  through  the  winter  by  means  of  one 
of  these  placed  in  the  centre.  Musgrave’s  stove  is  fed  with  small  coke, 
and  if  properly  managed  will  burn  12  to  16  hours  without  attention,  diffusing 
while  it  bums  a kindly  and  quite  wholesome  warmth.  Those  who  wish  for 
further  information  are  referred  to  Messrs.  Musgrave  Brothers,  High  Street, 
Belfast. 

Empty  Garden. — S.  A.  K. — An  empty  garden  in  the  South  of  Dovonshiro 
may  be  quickly  altered  in  its  appoaranco  hy  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
may  bo  dono  now,  and  tho  sooner  the  bettor.  In  the  kitchen  garden  you  may 
sow  early  peas  and  beans,  such  as  First  Crop  and  Ringwood  peas,  and 
Mazagan  and  Long-pod  beans.  In  the  fruit  garden  you  may  plant  currant 
and  gooseberry  trees,  raspberry  canes,  strawberries,  and  hardy  fruit-treos  of 
all  kinds.  In  tho  flower  garden  you  may  plant  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in 
any  quantity,  as  you  can  obtain  them  and  find  room  for  them.  As  you  tttko 
the  Magazine,  wo  will  suggest  that  a careful  perusal  of  the  Calendar  of 
Operations  every  week  will  keep  you  full  of  work,  and  if  you  order  tho 
“ Garden  Oracle  ” for  1868,  you  will  soouro  a scries  of  carefully  prepared 
lists  of  tho  most  beautiful  linrdy  plants,  such  as  will  convert  any  empty 
garden  into  a pnradise  for  a trifle,  for  even  a paradiso  (hero)  must  be  paid  for. 
In  tho  “ Oraolo”  too  you  will  have  a calendar  quite  different  to  that  in  the 
Magazine,  and  so  perhaps  your  work  will  bo  double,  and  in  gardening  matters 
tho  more  work  tho  more  joy. 

Pruning  Acacias,  Heaths,  ij-c. — W.  Green. — Plants  of  this  kind  are  usually 
pruned  after  flowering ; in  somo  cases,  tho  growth  that  fjllows  pruning  is 
pinched  back  once  or  twice  to  increaso  tho  bushinoss  of  the  plants,  eare  being 
taken  to  promoto  a thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  to  ensure  n good  bloom 
again.  Tho  bloom  never  need  be  lost  except  in  the  ease  of  cutting  down  old 
plants  to  stumps,  in  which  ease  one  season's  bloom  must  at  least  he  lost,  and 
tho  cultivator  who  cuts  them  down  to  stumps  may  consider  himself  lucky  it 
tho  does  not  lose  the  plants  entirely,  especially  if  they  at  e Capo  heaths  that  he 
treats  (his  way.  Whatever  your  plants  are  let  them  flower  first,  then  prune, 
and  wait  till  they  begin  to  grow  before  you  repot  them. 
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The  Chrysanthemum  as  a conservatory  flower  is  not 
fully  appreciated,  though  its  grandour  is  unquestioned,  and  in 
its  season  it  has  no  competitor.  With  the  exception  of  this 
noble  autumnal  tlowor,  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  bo  seen  in 
the  way  of  iloral  boauty  at  this  time  of  year,  for  such  things 
as  we  lind  in  bloom  are  either  past  their  best  or  not  yet  arrived 
at  it.  Take  the  Poinsettia  for  example,  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  we  do  not  need  it  for  another  month  at  least,  though 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  perfection  from  the  1st  of 
November  onwards.  One  good  reason,  porlxaps  the  sole 
roason,  why  the  Chrysanthemum  is  regarded  with  less  favour 
than  it  deserves,  is  that  it  flowers  at  a season  when  the  wealthy 
are  least  in  need  of  flowers.  Certainly  in  great  cities,  where 
it  is  better  cared  for  than  in  country  places,  there  are  few  pro- 
prietors of  large  places  at  home  to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  the 
display  winch  many  an  enthusiastic  gardener  produces  year 
alter  year,  as  if  devotion  to  a forlorn  hope  had  some  sort  of 
charm  about  it.  Nevertheless,  though  in  great  cities,  where 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  best  understood,  it  finds  less  favour 
from  the  great,  and  is  especially  the  flower  of  the  humbler 
classes, — lor  in  one  case  it  is  the  gardener’s  especial  pet,  and 
in  another  the  only  flower  the  mechanic  can  hope  to  grow 
creditably, — yet  at  many  country  seats,  where  hunting  and 
shooting  keep  a good  company  together  until  late  in  the  year, 
this  splendid  subject  ought  to  have  much  more  attention  than 
it  obtains  ; for  it  is  not  only  capable  of  affording  a substitute  for 
other  flowers  during  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  gloomiest  period 
of  the  year,  but  it  offers  more  variety  than  any  other  subject 
that  can  be  obtained  in  flower  at  the  same  season.  Let  us 
just  consider  what  flowers  are  available  for  November  and 
December.  Out  of  doors  we  may  say  there  are  none  at  all 
except  these,  and  they  last  as  long  as  weather  allows  them. 
Within  doors  the  Poinsettia,  the  Camellia,  the  Thyrsacanthus, 
and  a few  heaths,  make  up  the  November  garland ; and  if  the 
Chinese  primula  be  added,  the  catalogue  is  complete  of  subjects 
that  contribute  in  any  eminent  degree  to  the  production  of  a 
display.  The  Chrysanthemum  literally  supersedes  all  these 
things  while  it  lasts,  and  we  may  consider  it  good  for  six 
weeks.  As  to  variety,  it  is  true  we  want  brighter  shades  of 
red  and  crimson,  and  no  one  would  object  to  a dash  of  heavenly 
blue  amongst  the  colours ; but  we  have  superb  shades  of 
white,  blush,  yellow,  and  rose  colour,  and  the  grand  outlines 
of  the  best  specimen  blooms  afford  a pleasure  to  appreciative 
eyes  altogether  distinct  from  that  resulting  from  a rich  display 
of  colours.  No  one  who  has  seen  Chrysanthemums  well  done 
can  remain  indifferent  to  their  beauties  and  their  uses.  We 
have  lately  seen  at  Mr.  Salter’s  mu'sery,  Mr.  Forsyth’s  nursery, 
in  the  great  conservatory  at  Buckingham  Palace,  where  Mr. 
Wyness  continues  to  cultivate  his  favourite  flower  with  a 
skill  and  ardour  scarcely  matched  elsewhere ; in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Crute,  at  Holloway ; and  in  many  other  places, — 
collections  of  these  flowers  so  well  grown  and  so  tastefully 
grouped,  that  we  are  compelled  to  marvel  that  in  so  many 
places  where  a display  at  this  season  would  be  appropriate 
the  Chrysanthemum  meets  with  but  small  attention.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  many  minds  a prejudice  against  it — perhaps  because 
it  has  always  been  a middle-class  subject,  not  costing  thou- 
sands of  pounds  to  obtain  a few  plants,  or  requiring  elaborate 
treatment  in  its  cultivation.  That  there  are  defects  in  the  flower 
itself  cannot  be  denied ; perhaps  we  may  find  defects  in  the 
customary  modes  of  displaying  them  ; perhaps  also  there  may 
be  something  wanting  to  render  exhibitions  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums largely  attractive  and  satisfactory ; and  if  these  several 
defects  are  removed,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  Chrysanthemum 
rise  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  persons  possessed  of  means 
and  taste. 

Let  us  look  to  the  flower  itself.  We  find  in  its  varieties 
pure  white,  delicate  shades  of  blush  and  pink,  and  the  purest 
tones  of  yellow.  There  is  no  pure  red,  no  pure  crimson,  no 
true  purple  ; a certain  dullness  of  tone  and  impurity  of  colour 
characterizes  every  flower  that  is  not  white  or  yellow.  Never- 
theless many  of  these  impure  colours  are  agreeable,  and  when 
skilfully  harmonized  effective ; for  example,  if  we'  see  a good 
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spocimon  plant  of  Alfred  Salter  contrasted  by  association  with 
0110  of  the  good  dark  kinds,  wo  forgot  the  delect  of  colour  in 
our  admiration  of  a beautiful  object.  There  is  no  pink 
chrysanthemum  of  so  bright  a tint  as  Christine  geranium  ; no 
red  chrysanthemum  so  brilliant  as  Bob  liidley  dahlia;  no 
crimson  clrrysanthemum  equal  in  colour  to  General  J acqueminot 
rose.  If  ovor  comparisons  were  odious,  we  suspect  those  aro, 
and  tlioroforo  we  desist.  But  we  may  search  far  and  wide  and 
not  find  a yellow  flower  to  surpass  in  purity  and  depth  of  colour 
a fine  Jardin  des  Flantes  or  Chevalier  Homage  ; and  if  wo  are  to 
make  comparisons  in  a large  manner,  we  shall  have  to  take 
into  account  the  time  at  which  our  favourite  arrives  at  per- 
fection, when  there  are  no  other  flowers  with  which  to  compare 
it,  and  this  consideration  compels  us  to  crown  it  Queen  of  the 
Autumn,  and  to  recognize  it  as  reigning  alone  in  fullest  splon- 
dour  when  the  last  rose  of  summer  is  faded  and  gone.  Never- 
theless, as  critics  wo  are  bound  to  lament  the  absence  of  certain 
shades  of  colour  commonly  met  with  amongst  flowers  in  this 
useful  subject ; and  as  we  have  seen  immense  improvement 
effected  in  the  varieties,  we  will  hope  that  cross-breeding  and 
careful  selecting  may  result  at  last  in  the  production  of  the 
pure  tints  of  red,  crimson,  and  purple,  with  their  intermediates, 
which  are  as  yet  so  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

In  the  grouping  of  Chrysanthemums  for  display,  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  to  hide  their  legs.  When  grown  as  round-headed 
dwarf  bushes,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  manages  them  so  admirably,  we 
should  prefer  not  to  hide  any  portion  of  the  plant ; even  the 
pot  ceases  to  be  inelegant,  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  from 
head  to  foot  is  so  complete.  This  is  the  form  best  adapted 
certainly  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory,  and  the 
one  that  gentlemen’s  gardeners  should  mostly  give  their  minds 
to.  But  the  tall  plants,  grown  for  the  supply  of  a few  of  the 
very  finest  flowers,  are  scarcely  so  elegant  that  they  may  be 
obtruded  upon  the  view  in  their  entirety  without  inspiring 
unkind  criticism.  We  have  enjoyed  the  magnificent  flowers 
which  Mr.  Wyness  has  grown  this  season  at  Buckingham 
Palace  much  more  because  the  gaunt  plants  are  intermixed 
with  masses  of  foliage,  out  of  which  the  flowers  rise  majestically 
on  stems  varying  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high.  Mr.  Salter 
manages  to  make  them  hide  each  other’s  legs  by  packing  them 
close  on  the  back  stage ; but  the  beauty  of  his  display  is  very 
much  enhanced  by  the  free  association  with  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  plants  that  attract  attention  by  the  distinctive 
character  of  their  foliage.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  impress 
upon  our  friends  the  necessity  of  tasteful  display  after  they 
have  given  the  flower  all  their  skill,  because  there  is  a notion 
prevalent  amongst  Chrysanthemum  growers,  that  as  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,  so  good  examples  of  their  favourite  need  no 
assistance  from  other  subjects  when  grouped  for  the  purposes 
of  decoration,  which  is  a mistake. 

The  prejudice  against  deriving  assistance  from  other  plants 
has  prevented  the  exhibitions  of  this  flower  from  attaining  the 
popularity  they  deserve.  On  this  point  we  have  spoken  fre- 
quently, and  not  altogether  in  vain.  The  Brixton  Hill  Chrys- 
anthemum Society  first  set  the  example  of  associating  fruits  and 
fine  foliage  plants  with  the  piece  de  resistance,  and  the  exhibitions 
at  Brixton  Hill  have  always  been  the  most  tasteful,  and  in 
general  management  and  effect  models  for  all  the  other  London 
societies.  The  first  Guildhall  exhibition  afforded  a more  com- 
prehensive and  satisfactory  example  of  the  appropriateness  of 
fruit  and  foliage  as  accompaniments  to  Chrysanthemums,  and 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  that  the  cultivators  of 
Stoke  Newington  joined  in  the  broad  march  of  improvement, 
and  admitted  foliage  plants,  so  that  there  was  a goodly 
breadth  of  green  to  bring  out  the  colours  of  the  dowers.  We 
would  urge  upon  all  who  wish  to  see  the  Chrysanthemum  take 
the  high  place  it  is  entitled  to  in  the  floral  world,  to  pay  at- 
tention to  its  defects  as  well  as  to  its  virtues.  H it  is  worth 
growing  well,  it  is  worth  showing  well ; and  if  the  general 
public  are  invited  to  the  shows,  they  should  be  made  as  beau- 
tiful and  complete  as  is  possible,  by  the  association  with  the 
flowers  of  other  subjects  adapted  to  give  variety  and  dignity 
to  the  tout  ensemble. 


A youth,  appropriately  named  Franklin,  and  aged  thirteen  years,  ia 
said  by  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  to  have  discovered  a mode  of  causing  a 
vacuum  without  condensation,  which  will  save  half  the  'fuel  hitherto  used 
in  working  steam-engines. 
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The  Trade  are  cautioned  not  to  part  with  goods  to  strangers  without 
first  obtaining  payment,  or  some  satisfactory  proof  that  the  purchasers  are  not 
intending  purloiners.  Soveral  cases  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  of 
lulo  in  which  swindlers  have  obtained  possession  of  goods  in  a manner  so 
easy,  that  we  are  tempted  to  suppose  that  some  members  of  the  nursery  trade 
rather  enjoy  tho  process  of  being  tleeeed.  Iiut  as  there  may  bo  a few  of  our 
trade- readers  who  prefer  the  safe  side,  wo  give  the  word  of  caution  that  an 
organized  system  is  being  industriously  and  cleverly  carried  out,  and  the 
victims  are  already  numerous. 

There  will  iie  no  Exhibition  of  Flowers  in  the  Guildhall  of 
the  city  of  London  this  Year.  The  committee  of  tho  United  Horti- 
cultural Society  applied  several  weeks  since  to  the  Corporation  for  a 
grant  of  the  hall,  and  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  it.  It  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  subscribers  to  the  society  will  have  nothing  at  all 
for  their  subscriptions  in  1867.  This  perhaps  will  not  trouble  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  subscriptions  will  multiply,  or  that 
the  society  will  recover  in  any  degree  from  the  almost  total  wreck  it 
suffered  when  the  president  steered  it  into  the  midst  of  the  tent- 
bedsteads  and  pink  calico,  and  threw  all  its  rights  overboard  to  keep  the 
thing  afloat,  when  it  need  not  have  been  in  danger.  If  the  secretary  had 
been  awake  and  mindful  of  his  duty,  intending  exhibitors  would  have 
been  informed  of  the  failure  of  the  appeal  to  the  Corporation  in  sufficient 
time  to  render  these  remarks  unnecessary.  But  we  cannot  hear  of  exhibitors 
having  actually  cut  their  flowers  for  the  show  one  full  week  after  it  was 
known  the  hall  would  not  he  granted,  without  giving  publicity  to  the  fact  that 
the  Corporation  has  not  granted  the  hall,  and  to  our  opinion  that  pre- 
sident and  secretary  are  conspicuously  incompetent  persons. 

It  is  said  that  a “vegetable  gas”  has  been  invented  which  gives  a 
brilliant  light,  has  no  offensive  smell,  and  can  bo  generated  in  any  ordinary 
kitchen  range. 

The  Scotsman  of  the  4th  inst.  reports,  as  an  instance  of  the  mildness  of 
the  weather,  that  a gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
brought  to  the  office  of  that  journal,  on  Saturday  last,  a bouquet  of  standard 
roses,  the  second  crop  of  the  season,  and  a specimen  of  ripe  strawberries, 
all  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Exhibitions  of  Chrysanthemums,  in  addition  to  those  announced  last 
week,  will  take  place  at  the  Royal  Victor,  Old  Ford  Road,  Victoria  Park,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  next,  November  18th  and  19th;  and  at  the  Marl- 
borough Arms,  South  Street,  Camberwell,  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th. 

M.  Gay’s  Herbarium. — A valuable  collection  of  plants  is  now  offered  for 
sale.  The  collection  of  the  Swiss  botanist,  the  late  M.  Gay,  is  to  be  sold,  and 
is  said  to  be  on  view  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  Tbe  price  is  fixed  at 

30.000  francs.  The  herbarium  embraces  the  whole  European  flora.  It  contains 

90.000  specimens,  each  specimen  bearing  a description  and  analysis.  These 
statements  are  made  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Henri  de  Saussure. 

Auction  sales  of  plants  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  of  late  to 
prove  discouraging  in  respect  of  prices,  yet  useful  goods  have  realized  good 
prices  ; and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  state  of  trade  by  this  particular  test, 
we  must  own  that  it  affords  a cheering  prospect.  The  mere  sweepings  of 
nurseries  will,  of  course,  never  realize  their  actual  values,  and  if  sold  under 
the  hammer  must  go  for  next  to  naught.  But  there  are  no  evidences  at  all 
discernible  of  a scarcity  of  money  or  a lack  of  speculative  spirit  in  the  prices 
obtained  at  auction  sales  for  serviceable  nursery  stock  of  any  kind.  The 
sale  at  Mr.  Hollamby’s,  Tunbridge  Wells,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
afforded  an  example  of  the  plentifulness  of  buyers,  and  their  readiness  to 
bid  with  spirit  — the  result  in  part,  no  doubt,  of  the  extensive  building 
operations  in  progress  in  the  district.  As  Mr.  M‘Nab  has  been  lately  advo- 
cating the  pruning  of  the  Cedrus  deodara,  we  were  interested  in  the  sale  of 
a batch  of  these  trees  that  had  been  systematically  pruned,  and  which  readily 
brought  far  larger  prices  than  trees  of  the  same  size  that  had  never  had  the 
benefit  of  such  treatment.  These  pruned  deodars  were  most  elegant  in  out- 
lines and  proportions,  richly  furnished,  and  of  a brighter  tone  of  colour  than 
the  unpruned  trees.  At  the  sale,  by  the  same  firm,  at  Mr.  Jackson’s,  King- 
ston, there  was  a large  attendance,  and  the  prices  obtained  were  far  higher 
than  could  be  expected  were  trade  in  a depressed  condition.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  said  in  other  departments  of  industry  in  respect  of  the 
badness  of  the  times,  recent  nursery  sales  afford  abundant  reason  for  con- 
fidence and  cheerfulness.  While  on  this  subject  we  direct  attention  to 
the  sale  announced  for  Monday  next  and  following  days,  at  the  Goldworth 
Nurseries,  Woking,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Donald.  This 
will  comprise  some  large  lots  of  useful  trees,  and  several  extensivo  special 
collections  of  great  value.  For  the  particulars  we  refer  to  our  advertising 
columns,  but  tho  importance  of  the  event  demands  this  brief  preliminary 
notice  of  it. 

Mu.  James  Cuthill,  so  well  known  as  a successful  cultivator  of  straw- 
berries, cucumbers,  mushrooms,  See.,  for  tho  London  markots,  died  at  his 
residence  at  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell,  on  the  5th  instant,  in  the  G2nd  year 
of  his  ago.  Mr.  Cuthill  contributed  most  valuable  material  to  the  literature 
of  horticulture  ; he  was  the  author  of  a celebrated  series  of  papers  on  “ Mar- 
ket-Gardening round  London,”  and  of  some  treatises  on  tho  cultivation  of  the 
cucumber,  mushroom,  See.  Ho  occasionally  communicated  with  tho  horti- 
cultural periodicals,  and  the  pages  of  tho  Gardener's  Magazine  have  been  fre- 
quently enriched  by  the  aid  of  his  pen.  To  say  that  it  is  with  regret  wo 
record  his  deiniso,  is  to  use  a familiar  phrase  with  much  more  meaning  than 
it  is  tho  wont  to  assign  to  it. 

Esparto  Grass. — Atocha,  or  Spanish  grass,  bettor  known  in  England  as 
esparto,  and  to  botanists  as  Stipa  spicata,  has  been  lately  brought  into  notice 
by  The  Stationer  as  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This  grass  when 
gathered  or  plucked  from  tho  parent  root,  merely  needs  drying  in  tho  sun  to 
become  available,  after  certain  preparations,  for  many  useful  purposes,  for 
which  it  is  particularly  adaptable  from  its  strong  fibrous  texture.  It  is  a 
spontaneous,  natural,  and  uncultivated  product,  but  is  confined  to  certain 
soils  and  localities,  beyond  which  it  is  rarely  found, 

in  its  native  localities  it  has  hitherto  been  so  abundant  that  after  amply 
supplying  tho  wants  of  the  neighbouring  population,  as  regards  ropes, 
baskets,  and  matting,  it  has  furnished  a ready  and  highly  combustible  fuel 
for  tho  cottage  fire  and  the  baker's  oven,  and  has  even  boon  used  in  the 
smelting  furnaces  through  tho  mineral  districts  of  tho  south  of  Spain,  tho 
privileged  region  of  its  luxuriant  growth. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  important  uso  of  esparto,  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  paper-making,  but  now  extends  to  articles  of  apparel 
and  other  uses,  tho  materia)  is  eagerly  sought  for  in  all  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  and  Algeria,  especially  those  on  tho  seaboard,  as  its  carriage  , 
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is  very  expensive  in  a country  so  sadly  deficient  in  roads.  At  first,  in- 
deed, tho  esparto  growing  near  the  coast  was  alone  shipped,  but  as  the 
price  advanced,  and  the  demand  increased,  districts  thirty  or  forty  miles 
in  the  interior  were  ransacked,  though  at  a very  heavy  cost  for  carriage. 
The  provinces  from  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  this  plant  is  shipped 
arc  those  of  Almeria  and  Murcia,  both  of  which  are  congenial  to  its 
growth,  and  where  it  is  found  in  abundance.  It  is,  however,  found  in  all 
the  southern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  is  also  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Africa,  from  whence  it  lias  been  shipped  to  Englaud  from 
tbe  port  of  Oran  by  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who  has  established  depots  there, 
and  also  at  Arzew,  both  French  ports  on  the  African  coast.  The  esparto  is 
trussed  at  these  depots,  as  wo  pack  hay,  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  the 
bulk  is  thereby  greatly  reduced.  It  is  calculated  on  good  authority  that 
about  200,000  tons  of  atocha  have  been  imported  into  England  within  tho 
last  five  years. 

The  general  price  of  the  material  delivered  on  hoard  may  be  taken  at  £3 
per  ton.  But  the  business  is  far  too  profitable  to  be  carried  on  legiti- 
mately, as  much  coarse  or  inferior  grass  is  now  being  shipped,  and  of  an 
undue  weight,  in  consequence  of  the  grass  not  being  properly  dried  before 
being  packed.  The  loss  of  weight  caused  by  this  is  a serious  drawback 
to  the  purchasers  ; hut  as  esparto  must  he  had,  all  these  circumitances  seem 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  trade.  As  the  grass  grows  on  waste  lands — sometimes 
the  property  of  individuals,  at  others  of  the  municipality  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  or  villages — the  crop  of  each  year  is  bought  by  merchants  or 
speculators,  who  employ  the  peasants  to  collect  the  crop  and  convey  it, 
after  being  dried,  to  the  nearest  port  for  shipment.  The  commission  of  5 
per  cent.,  allowed  by  purchasers  in  England,  yields  a large  profit  to  all  who 
embark  with  common  prudence  in  the  business,  which  is  carried  on  with 
great  eagerness  and  competition.  Fortunes  have  been  realised  by  individuals 
who  were  proprietors  of  these  waste  lands,  consequent  on  the  enormous  rise 
in  the  value  of  their  property,  and  much  has  also  been  made  by  specula- 
tors wTho  at  a proper  time  purchased  the  lands  at  very  insignificant  prices. 

Considering  the  suddenness  with  which  esparto  came  into  use,  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  which  prevails  for  the  article,  and  the  other  manufacturing 
purposes  for  which  it  is  found  capable,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  it  will  in  a 
few  years  take  its  place  with  cotton,  hemp,  and  wool,  as  one  of  the  staple 
and  essential  bases  of  manufacturing  industry.  This  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary when  it  is  considered  that  esparto  is  merely  a weed  of  natural 
growth,  which  requires  neither  care  nor  cultivation,  and  grows  on  very 
poor  soil. 


BEDDING-  GERANIUMS.— No.  XLY. 

I read  in  Horatius  (Lib.  i.  Ep.  18,  1.  82) — 

Dulcis  inexpert  is  cultura  potentis  amici ; 

Expertus  metuit.  Tu,  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est, 

Hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum  teferat  aura, — 

which  in  plain  English  means  “Don’t  go  to  work  haphazard 
in  the  breeding  of  geraniums.”  If  the  wind  blow  from  the 
east  and  you  are  destined  for  the  west,  trim  your  sails  and  go 
on  ; if  you  wait  till  to  morrow,  the  wind  may  blow  the  other 
way.  And  if  you  don’t  know  how  to  trim  the  sail,  learn  by 
any  and  every  means,  and  be  not  ashamed  to  ask,  if  the  know- 
ledge can  be  got  no  other  way.  At  line  !)2  he  says — ■ 

Inter  cuncta  leges,  et  per  contabere  doctos, 

Quit  ratione  queas  traducere  lenitor  ceviim  : 

Ne  te  semper  inops  agitet  vcxetque  cupido, 

Ne  pavor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes  ; 

Virtutcm  doctrina  paret , Natura  ne  donet ; 

Quid  minuat  curas  : quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum, 

Quid  pure  tranquillet ; honos  an  dulce  lucellum, 

An  secretum  iter,  et  fallentis  semita  vitee, — 

which  may  be  literally  translated,  “If  you  know  not  how  to 
proceed  in  the  breeding  of  geraniums,  consult  the  Gardener’s 
Magazine,  and  there  you  may  find  also  the  elixir  of  life,  tho 
secret  of  happiness,  and  the  talisman  of  fortune.”  There  are 
people  who  wonder  I should  read  such  a heathen  as  Horace  ; 
but  how  can  I help  it  when  he  goes  so  directly  into  our  subject, 
and  with  an  inspiration  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  ? But,  with 
these  advices  and  apothegms  to  guide  us,  let  us  look  at  a few 
of  the  questions  that  have  agitated  our  minds  this  long  time 
past ; and  first  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  plant  as  an  annual, 
which  you  will  remember  an  uninformed  and  benighted  scribe, 
supposed  by  some  half-dozen  deluded  followers  to  know  some- 
thing, had  the  temerity  to  pronounce  moonshine.  I have  told 
you  how  to  llower  them  in  100  days  certain  from  tho  seed; 
how  to  do  it  in  150  days  without  any  difficulty  or  special  caro  ; 
and  this  year’s  work  at  Stoke  Newington  must  make  an  end 
of  tho  argument,  and  aftor  this  I shall  say  no  more  about  it. 
On  tho  1 8th  of  March  a few  seeds  were  sown  in  a common 
seed-pan,  and  the  pan  was  put  on  a sholf  in  tho  Paxtonian. 
It  never  had  tho  help  of  artificial  hoat  or  any  special  care ; it 
was  treated,  in  fact,  just  as  any  one  would  treat  a pan  of  asters 
or  stocks,  with  tho  help  only  of  a common  frame.  I shall  not 
detain  you  to  say  how  the  plants  were  dealt  with  ; I know 
(hat  sovoral  weeks  elapsed  ere  0110  appeared  ; but  let  it  suffice 
that  they  aro  now  a very  stocky  stubby  lot,  housod  away 
safely  for  tho  winter,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  them 
are  blooming  frooly.  The  first  flowers  appeared  in  the  batch 
on  the  15th  of  August,  which  affords  a new  datum  towards  tho 
general  history.  la  a cold  season,  with  no  aid  from  fire  heal, 
by  means  of  glass  alone  (and  of  course  sunshine),  seedling 
geraniums  may  bo  flowered  in  a period  of  151  days  from  tho 
date  of  sowing  the  soed.  Of  course  the  way  of  doing  it  has 
some  relation  with  tho  result.  Tho  18th  of  March  may  bo 
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cnllod  “ tho  niclc  of  time,”  because  tlion  tlio  sun-boat,  is  fust 
increasing,  and  there  is  a long  season  for  growth  after  tho 
seod  has  started  ; to  sow  later  would  shorten  tho  growing 
season,  to  sow  earlier  (unloss  with  tho  aid  of  heat)  would  bo  to 
lengthen  tho  timo,  and  perhaps  ensure  the  loss  of  seed  or 
plants  by  cold,  damp,  and  the  other  ills  that  tender  vegetation 
is  heir  to.  Our  vegetable  pet  might,  under  such  treatment  as 
tho  batch  of  1867  were  subjected  to,  become  an  illustration  of 
the  10th  odo  of  Horace’s  third  book,  and  in  tho  interests 
(purely)  of  vegetable  physiology  wo  are  bound  to  quote  tho 
first  dozen  linos — 

Extremum  Tanaim  si  biberes,  I.yce, 

Stcro  nupta  viro,  me  t amen  asperas 
Porrectum  ante  fores  objicere  moolis 
Plorarcs  Aquilonibus. 

Audis  quo  strepitu  janua , quo  nemus 
Inter  puichra  sat um  tecta  remugiat 
Vends,  et  positas  ut  glacict  uives 
Puro  numine  Jupiter  ? 

Ingratem  Vencri  pone  superbiam  ; 

Ne  currente  retro  funis  eat  rot  A 
Non  te  Penelopcn  difficilem  prods 
Tyrhenus  genuit  part  ns. 

Now  wo  have  to  deal  with  a long  string  of  practical  ques- 
tions, such  especially  as  tho  influence  of  pollen  and  the  right 
way  of  selecting  seed  parents.  Tho  tricolors  absorb  so  much 
attention,  that  one  would  suppose  the  groat  problem  of  en- 
larging the  top  petals,  on  which  we  have  laboured  so  steadily 
at  Stoke  Newington,  had  but  a slender  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  cultivators.  But  the  fancy  for  leaves  will  decline  in  time, 
and  the  flowers  will  again  have  the  attention  they  deserve. 
I took  particular  notice,  in  a series  of  carefully-conducted  ex- 
periments, and  I found  that,  as  a rule,  no  matter  what  were 
the  parents  chosen,  the  short  stamens  tended  to  narrow  petals 
and  dwarf  plants,  and  the  long  stamens  to  broad  petals  and 
robust  plants.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  long  stamens  that  we 
are  indebted  for  all  such  as  Dr.  Lindley,  Andrew  Marvel , 
Leonidas,  Beauty  of  Suresne,  M.  Galland,  and  other  of  the 
grandest  of  the  exhibition  varieties,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  robust  in  character,  and  less  inclined  to  branch  about 
and  behave  as  bedding  plants,  than  those  with  narrow  petals. 
It  is  easier  to  speculate  on  what  may  be  done  than  it  is  to 
carry  one’s  speculations  into  effect.  As  the  French  say, 
“ L’ imagination  galope,  le  jugement  ne  va  que  le  pas.”  Neverthe- 
less speculation  is  the  first  step  towards  success  in  cross- 
breeding, and  the  best  speculation  is  that  which  is  based  on 
the  largest  knowledge  of  facts.  One  of  the  best  guiding 
principles  in  selecting  parents  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  a 
vigorous  blood,  no  matter  of  what  sort,  will  influence  several 
generations  through  one  contact,  as  we  may  observe  in  the 
pervading  characters  of  what  is  called  “ a strain,”  where  per- 
haps the  originator  of  the  strain  has  started  with  only  one  dis- 
tinct and  powerful-habited  plant,  possessing  suitable  qualities, 
and  the  characters  of  that  have  pervaded  more  or  less  a large 
series  of  generations.  A strain  of  broad-petalled  varieties  may 
thus  be  obtained  by  breeding  in  the  first  instance  from  one  or 
two  of  the  best  of  the  broad-petalled  kinds,  and  after  the  first 
start  the  original  parents  may  be  thrown  away,  and  pollen 
may  be  taken  from  quite  inferior  kinds  for  the  sake  of 
colour,  yet  the  seedlings  will  show  the  influence  of  the  broad- 
petalled  progenitor  from  which  they  have  descended,  and  the 
characters  of  ancestry  will  reappear  after  several  generations 
which  have  not  displayed  a single  trace  of  them.  Just  as  Mr. 
Tegetmier  discourses  eloquently  and  ably  of  “ atavism”  in  the 
poultry  yard,  so  we  may  talk  with  equal  seriousness,  if  with 
weaker  eloquence,  upon  the  persistency  of  a taint  of  peculiar 
blood  in  the  generations  of  plants,  the  peculiarities  of  colour 
and  form  appearing  again  and  again  in  varieties  that  are 
many  removes  from  the  parents  that  are  more  or  less  re- 
produced in  them.  It  is  owing  to  this  persistency  of 
blood  characteristics  that  particular  breeders  come  to  have 
peculiar  strains.  A certain  style  of  flower  or  leaf  has  taken 
their  fanny,  they  have  bred  from  it,  and,  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a race  thereby,  they  find  that  many  diverse  styles 
may  be  introduced  into  the  family,  and  yet  certain  of  its 
original  characteristics  will  remain,  though  varied  by  the 
various  introductions.  Colour  is  certainly  more  persistent 
as  a transmitted  quality  than  form.  Hence  it  is  that  our 
correspondent  W.  (page  464,  October  26th)  finds  that  seed- 
lings resulting  from  a determinate  cross  produce  flowers 
which  for  the  most  part  resemble  one  of  the  parents,  rather 
than  presenting  a compoiuid  of  their  respective  tints.  I 
should  expect  always  from  seedlings  derived  from  Christine 
in  any  way,  whether  as  a father  or  a mother,  about  nine- 
tenths  of  pink  flowers,  no  matter  what  the  other  parent,  so 
powerful  is  this  variety  as  a parent  to  transmit  its  colour  to  its 
progeny.  Yet  colours  are  blended  by  crossing  ; were  it  other- 
wise there  would  be  but  little  interest  in  the  proceeding.  We 


can  prove  tho  origin  of  sovoral  of  our  rich  rod  and  crimson  varie- 
ties to  1)0  tho  actual  admixture  of  the  colours  of  tho  two  parents  ; 
just  ns  mulattos  or  sallow  yellowish-cornploxioned  individuals 
of  the  human  raco  are  commonly  and  correctly  accounted  the 
rosnlts  of  mingled  white  and  black  blood.  Tho  proportion  of  the 
respective  progenital  elomonts  in  croolos  can  be  tolerably  well 
predicated  by  experienced  ethnologists,  but  there  is  always  a 
liability  to  error  insuch  uttompted  predications,  by  tho  occasional 
reappearance  of  the  character  of  an  ancestor  after  several  gene- 
rations free  from  any  intermingling  of  such  blood.  Dr. 
Denny  can  point  to  sovoral  docidod  examples  of  tho  inter- 
mingling of  the  colours  of  tho  fiowors,  tho  registry  of  parentage 
being  about  as  infallible  as  any  gonoalogy  can  bo.  There  is 
in  Dr.  Denny’s  lot  at  this  moment  a superb  truss  of  flowers 
on  a plant  tho  parents  of  which  are  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Rose  Ren- 
datlor,  tho  colour  of  tho  flowers  being  exactly  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two.  It  might  almost  be  said,  that  unless  the  colours 
could  bo  combined  there  would  bo  no  advantage  and  no  plea- 
sure in  cross-breeding  for  flowers.  But  they  can  bo  combined 
with  at  least  quite  as  much  certainty  as  tho  colours  of  the 
leaves.  I crossed  a lot  of  whites  with  pollen  from  pink 
and  scarlet  varieties,  and  got  a whole  batch  of  painted  flowers 
amounting  to  about  half  the  group,  tho  remainder  being  white, 
pink,  or  red  seifs  of  various  shades.  In  some  of  the  purest 
whites  of  this  lot,  the  effect  of  the  cross  could  be  sometimes 
seen  in  a tinge  of  colour  at  the  edges  of  the  petals  or  round 
the  eye,  forming  a ring ; and  these  indications  were  usually 
brought  out  by  strong  sunshine  or  cold,  suggesting  that  the 
colours  of  both  parents  were  there,  but  in  ordinary  circumstances 
one  of  the  two  colours  was  latent.  Here  is  a sort  of  justification 
in  the  laws  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  that  famous  law 
maxim,  on  which  our  legalized  system  of  inheritance  is 
founded,  Jus  sanguinis,  quod  in  legitimis , successionibus  spectatur, 
ipso  nativitatis  tempore  queesitum  est.  It  follows  that  the  breeder 
can  shape  his  plans  for  the  purpose  he  has  in  view,  and  is  not 
a sport  for  the  winds  of  chance,  and  ought  therefore  never  to 
talk  of  a chance  sport  in  connexion  with  the  results  of  his 
operations.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  a question  if  the  term  “ sport,” 
as  we  understand  and  use  it,  has  any  instructive  use  at  all ; 
for  what  seems  to  be  the  child  of  chance  is  always  doubtless 
the  expression  of  congenital  causes,  and  the  so-called  sport  is 
but  the  proof  of  some  peculiarity  of  ancestors. 

In  tho  breeding  for  leaves,  it  appears  to  be  a rule  that  green 
cotyledons  are  evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  plant  to  pro- 
duce variegated  leaves  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  coty- 
ledons are  variegated,  we  may  confidently  expect  variegated 
shoots  some  time  or  other,  even  though  the  plant  may  grow 
beyond  the  cotyledons  without  a particle  of  variegation  for 
months,  and  even  for  years.  If  the  cotyledons  are  whitish,  the 
subsequent  variegation  will  be  more  diffuse  and  profuse  than  if 
the  variegation  be  yellow,  and  occasionally  plants  that  began  life 
with  white  or  whitish  cotyledons  will,  after  producing  abun- 
dance of  healthy  green  leaves,  become  wholly  white,  and  then 
perish.  In  emerging  from  the  seed,  the  plant  gives  some  in- 
dications of  what  complexion  it  will  have  hereafter,  though  we 
have  not  got  so  far  in  our  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  predicate 
whether  the  future  variegation  will  be  good  or  bad.  For  the 
present,  we  may  learn  as  much,  and  doubtless  as  usefully  from 
failures  as  from  successes,  and  in  breeding  geraniums  fulfil 
for  ourselves  the  truth  of  the  old  French  saw,  La  bonne  fortune 
et  la  mauvaise  sont  necessaires  d Vhomme,  pour  le  rendre  habile, — 
which  means  that  if  you  give  a cabman  a sovereign  instead  of 
a shilling,  you  will  learn  to  look  at  your  money  next  time,  and 
a small  mistake  may  save  you  from  making  a large  one. 

The  rules  generally  accepted  by  the  old  florists  appear  to  be 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  recent  experiments  and  inquiries  ; 
but,  as  they  did  not  breed  for  leaves,  our  new  experiences  pro- 
perly open  another  chapter  in  addition  to  all  they  knew  and 
taught.  It  is  abundantly  evident,  as  of  old,  that  form  is  most 
directly  conveyed  through  the  maternal  parentage,  and  colour 
through  the  paternal.  In  breeding  for  leaves,  the  first  necessity 
is  a seed  parent  with  leaves  of  a fine  outline  and  texture, 
whether  zoned  or  green  is  another  matter,  and  must  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  leaf  required  in  the  offspring.  But  a round, 
stout,  flat,  refined  leaf  is  the  first  necessity,  and  if  tricolors  are 
desired,  it  is  well  to  select  a seed  parent  with  a bold  dark  zone. 
For  the  pollen  parent  a brightly-coloured  leaf  of  some  sort  is 
desirable : if  good  in  form  all  the  better,  but  colour  is  the 
grand  requisite.  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  all  matter  of  observation. 
Many  of  our  most  esteemed  varieties  are  bad  parents  ; some 
that  are  of  little  value  are  good  parents.  Thus  the  breeder  is 
encouraged  to  observe  and  reflect,  and,  acting  on  certain  ascer- 
tained and  definite  data,  he  may  vary  his  operations,  and  gain 
knowledge  of  minute  details  to  superadd  to  the  wisdom  that  is 
already  written  down.  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the 
attribution  of  anything  to  chance  is  a virtual  closing  of  the 
eyes  to  truth,  and  while  our  eyes  are  open  we  must  search  for 
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laws  and  principles,  and  consider  accidents  and  chances  as  the 
expressions  of  laws  unexplained.  Substantia  prior  et  diqnior 
est  accidente.  S.  H. 


NOTES  ON  BEDDERS. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a few  words  from  an  amateur  who  has  seen 
nearly  all,  and  grown  a large  number,  of  the  “sensation”  and  other 
bi  dders  whi  h have  been  introduced  or  brought  into  notice  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  has  consequently  “bought”  his  experience,  and  that  rather 
dearly,  may  be  of  service  to  other  amateurs  who  are  now  arranging  their 
plans  for  next  year’s  display,  and  who  may  not  have  had  opportunities  of 
visiting  the  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  so  judging  for  themselves.  I will 
confine  my  remarks  in  this  paper  chiefly  to  those  plants  which  I know  to  be 
good,  and  recommend  your  readers  to  give  a trial. 

Arabia  alpina  variegata,  or“  Golden  Arabis.” — An  exceedingly  pretty,  free- 
growing,  variegated,  dwarf  plant,  suitable  for  edging,  forming  angles, stripes, 
or  squares  in  mosaic  work,  or  growing  on  a rockery.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
division  either  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  and  is  quite  hardy.  It  forms  a 
compact  and  most  beautiful  edging,  next  to  grass,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  its  pretty  white  blooms  render  it  extremely  interesting.  It  has 
been  very  much  admired  during  the  past  season  by  all  who  have  seen  it.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it. 

Arabia  lueida  variegata. — This  too  is  remarkably  beautiful,  and  in  habit 
very  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  where  it  can  be  grown  is  not  easily  sur- 
passed ; but  I have  as  yet  failed  to  get  it  to  do  well  in  my  garden  : the  onlv 
place  I have  seen  it  to  perfection  was  at  Hew,  in  the  summer  of '66.  It 
is  rather  difficult,  to  propagate,  at  least  I have  so  found  it,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
a trial. 

Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber. — This,  as  usual,  has  been  grand  during 
the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  is,  after  all,  far  better  and  safer  than  Achyran- 
thus  Verscbaffeltii  or  Coleus  Verschaffeltii.  It  should  be  carefully  grown  in 
spring,  and  not  planted  nut  before  the  first  week  in  June:  with  me  it  has 
grown  in  strength  as  robust  as  a cqbbage,  and  the  colouring  of  the  foliage 
(dark  shaded  carmine)  has  up  to  the  beginning  of  October  been  superb. 

Achyranlhua  Verschaffeltii. — This  is  the  third  year  it  has  been  grown  by 
me,  and,  so  that  it  may  have  a fair  trial,  it  has  been  planted  in  various  situa 
tions.  For  those  who  require  their  parterre  to  look  gay  in  August  and 
September,  it  is  certainly  a very  useful  and  pretty  plant ; but  I have  finally 
discarded  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  during  June  and  July  and  the  early 
part  of  August  it  has  every  year  been  wretchedly  poor  in  every  respect. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  unquestionably  fine — even  now  (2nd  Nov.)  it 
is  better  than  it  has  been  the  whole  of  the  season,  and  has  not  suffered  in 
the  least  from  the  slight  frosts  we  have  had. 

Ageratum  Prince  Alfred. — A dwarf  variety  with  rather  pale  blue  flowers  : 
it  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and  suitable  for  small  beds.  It  has  bloomed  very 
freely,  and  is  an  acquisition. 

Calceolaria  aurea  fioribunda.—-\  have  introduced  this  to  enable  me  to  say 
a word  in  its  favour,  in  contravention  to  what  has  been  urged  by  so  many 
correspondents.  During  this  and  previous  years,  with  me,  it  has  been  a mass 
of  bloom  for  many  months,  and  even  now  is  looking  well — owing,  I believe, 
to  my  having  adopted  the  plan  recommended  by  my  friend  the  conductor  of 
this  Magazine,  viz — to  deeply  trench  and  well  manure  the  bed  before 
planting ; this  I did,  and  the  plants,  which  were  by  no  means  in  robust 
health,  were  pegged  down  two  or  three  times  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  This  caused  the  side  shoots  to  throw  well  up  and  bloom  most 
abundantly.  Last  year  my  calceolarias  grew  very  freely  (Mr.  Hibberd  told 
mo  they  were  the  besthe  had  seen),  but  oddly  enough  they  ceased  blooming 
early  in  the  season.  I strike  mine  in  a “ cold  frame,”  and  early  in  the 
spring  pot  them  off,  so  that  by  the  time  they  are  required  for  bedding  out 
they  turn  out  with  good  balls.  I consider  it  most  essential  not  to  permit  the 
soil  to  get  dry  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Dryness  at  the  root  I believe 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  so  much  complained  of. 

Polemonium  cceruleum  variegatum. — This  is  extremely  pretty,  and  will 
doubtless  be  grand  in  a ribbon  border.  My  stock  is  as  yet  small,  but  I am  so 
much  pleased  with  its  appearance  that  I intend  to  bud  it  out  somewhat 
largely  in  ’68,  and  hope  to  be  able  next  autumn  to  give  you  the  result  of 
my  experience. 

Tugctes  signata  pumila. — "When  true,  a most  beautiful  dwarf  and  free- 
flowering  bedder.  The  bloom  is  bright  yellow,  and  the  foliage  very  neat  and 
pretty.  It  has  bloomed  very  freely  with  me  the  whole  of  the  season,  and  is 
now  full  of  flower.  To  those  who  fail  in  growing  calceolaries  I strongly  re- 
commend a trial  of  it,  feeling  sure  they  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the 
result.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  this  in  cultivation  : one  grows  two 
feet  high,  flowers  sparingly,  and  looks  weedy  ; the  other  grows  ono  foot  (or 
less)  high,  blooms  profusely,  and  makes  a brilliant  effect. 

Viola  cornuta. — To  those  who  have  not  yet  grown  this  much  lauded 
plant,  and  who  contemplate  purchasing  it,  I would  simply  give  the  advice 
offered  by  Punch,  “to  those  about  to  marry,”  viz.,  “ Don't."  My  stock  was 
purchased  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Co.,  and  is,  I believe,  the  same 
variety  as  grown  by  Mr.  Wills.  With  me  it  grew  froely  and  bloomed 
magnificently  up  to  the  end  of  July.  The  weather  then  became  warm  and  dry, 
and,  to  my  great  disappointment  and  disgust  (because  it  entirely  spoiled  the 
effect  of  my  beds),  “it  went  off.”  The  blooms  curled  and  the  plants  alto- 
gether looked  as  miserable  as  they  well  could  do,  dying  in  patches.  When 
the  wet  weather  set  in,  as  it  did  for  a week  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
it  somewhat  recovered,  but  eventually  resumed  its  wretched  appearance  and 
became  a “ total  wreck.”  In  another  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  formed  an 
edging  to  a bed  of  calcolaria,  it  failed  in  a precisely  similar  manner.  I 
should  add,  the  beds  were  deeply  trenehed  anil  well  dressed  in  the  spring, 
and  in  ono  case  the  situation  was  most  suitable,  the  bed  being  partially 
shaded.  I have  now  purchased  a slock  of  “ Lutea,”  and  you  shall  hear  tho 
result  in  “ due  course.”  “ Cornuta  ” will  no  doubt  do  well  in  a damp  and 
shaded  situation,  but  even  there  tho  blooms  are  too  “flimsy,”  and  tho 
colour  not  sufficiently  strong  to  make  an  effective  bed. 

Daclylis  glomerata  variegata . — “ The  gem  of  the  season,” — at  least  it,  is  my 
first  season  of  growing  it.  It  is  a most  beautiful  dwarf  variegated  grass, 
hardy,  and  easily  propagated  by  division.  I shall  not  readily  forget  the 
first  light  I had  of  it  at  Messrs.  Henderson’s,  Wellington  Road  Nurseries; 
it  literally  charmed  mo,  and  my  first  question  was,  “ llow  much  for  the  lot  ?” 
The  reply,  however,  cooled  my  ardour,  but  it  did  not  prevent  my  carrying 
off  sufficient  to  plant  several  bods  ; and  tho  result  has  fully  borne  out  tho 
description  >10  frequently  given  of  it  by  ourablo  oonduotor.  I know  of  no- 
thing ho  really  beautiful  and  graceful  for  bedding  purposes;  n line  in  a ribbon 
border  would  be  magnificent,  and  could  not  fail  to  meet  tho  approval  oven 


of  the  most  fastidious  of  amateurs.  Thanks  to  a good  friend,  I have  recently 
received  about  two  dozen  “ clumps”  of  it,  which  has  been  torn  asunder, 
and  I now  boast  of  a stock  of  nearly  three  thousand  plants,  in  thumb  pots, 
with  which  I moan  to  make  lines  of  light  next  season.  I cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  my  amateur  readers  to  get  a stock  and  give  it  a trial ; but  a word 
of  caution  is  here  necessarv — there  are  two  varieties  of  Dactylis  glomerata 
variegata.  I happened  in  the  first  place  to  purchase  of  a local  nurscrvman 
the  spurious  one,  which  is  in  every  respect  as  bad  and  worthless  as  the  true 
variety  is  good  and  valuable.  I observe  Messrs.  Henderson  advertise  two 
varieties  of  this  grass— one  under  the  same  title  as  the  heading  of  this  para- 
graph, and  the  other  ns  “ Elogantissima ;”  the  latter  is  what  I possess.  Are 
there  three  varieties  ? Tho  foliage  of  the  plants  recently  sent  to  me  is  not  so 
white  as  “ Elegantissima  ” but  this  I attribute  to  its  having  been  grown  in 
heavier  soil  than  mine,  and  probably  in  the  shade.  Neither  of  the  two  I 
have  is  like  that  which  I first  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Variegated  Geranium  Flower  of  Spring. — This  is  indeed  a gem.  The 
foliage  is  good  in  form,  and  the  bloom  of  an  exceedinglv  pleasing  bright 
cerise  colour.  This  and  Daybreak  I consider  far  superior  to  any  other 
variety.  . Silver  Chain  is  well  spoken  of,  and  is  certainly  good,  but  I have 
not  yet  given  it  a fair  trial. 

Geranium  Variegated  Nosegay. — When  in  bloom  thjs  is  very  pretty  and 
distinct.  A line  of  it  here  in  a ribbon  border  has  been  very  much  admired 
this  season.  I do  not  like  either  Queen  of  Queens  or  Stella  Variegata;  in 
my  opinion,  the  preceding  are  very  far  superior  in  every  respect. 

Geranium  Clot h-of- Gold. — This  has  not  done  well  with  me.  I have  tried 
both  old  and  young  plants,  but  the  result  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I think 
it  will  eventually  have  to  be  discarded  for  Golden  Chain,  which  is  certainly  the 
better  variety  of  the  two,  and  grows  much  more  freely. 

Echeveria  secunda  glauca. — One  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  (Battersea  Park)  pets,  and 
truly  beautiful  it  is,  either  as  an  edging  for  beds  in  summer  or  for  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  in  the  winter.  I first  saw  it  in  the  sub-tropical  garden 
at  Battersea,  and  have  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  a fine  stock  of  it.  It 
is  a most  charming  plant,  and  for  gardens  where  bedding  out  is  “cherished” 
it  will  be  found  to  be  most  valuable. 

Chrysanthemum  ( variegated ) Sensation. — This  is  one  of  the  few  really 
good  bedders  recently  sent  out.  It  has  done  remarkably  well  here  as  an 
edging,  kept  pegged  down  and  pinched  to  regulate  the  height.  I can  only 
say  to  those  to  whom  it  is  as  yet  unknown,  Purchase  at  once,  propagate  it, 
and  tell  me  next  autumn  what  you  think  of  my  recommendation. 

Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather. — This  has  retained  its  colour  well  with  me 
during  the  summer,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  easilv  propagated  and 
kept  through  the  winter.  My  stock  is,  however,  small,  and  I am  unable  to 
speak  positively  as  to  its  value  as  a bedder ; but  if  it  does  as  well  next  summer 
as  it  has  this,  I shall  certainly  retain  it  as  “ one  of  the  good  things”  not  to  be 
lost.  It  is  useful  as  a substitute  for  Cloth-of-Gold  or  Golden  Chain  Gera- 
niums where  these  do  not  flourish,  arid  is  moreover  cheaper  than  geraniums, 
and  easier  kept  and  increased. 

I would  add,  in  closing  these  remarks,  that  my  garden  is  “ hot  and  dry,”  and 
soil  light  ; notwithstanding  my  plants,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have 
done  remarkably  well,  have  grown  and  bloomed  freely,  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  best  gardens  I have  seen  this  year  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and 
it  may  surprise  your  readers  when  I tell  them  that  not  a plant  has  been 
watered  the  whole  season.  I believe  that  many  failures  result  from  the  use  of 
the  water-pot  ; it  causes  the  plants  to  root  on  the  surface  instead  of  deep  in 
the  soil,  so  that  they  must  either  be  constantly  watered  in  drv  weather  almost 
daily,  or  they  fail  altogether.  I have  tried  both  systems,  and  my  plan  now  is 
to  depend  on  nature  for  moisture. 

Should  you  consider  my  remarks  of  any  service  (it  is  my  first  attempt),  I 
shall  be  happy  occasionally  to  give  the  result  of  my  experience  both  ia  the 
cultivation  of  bedders  and  other  plants. 

The  Laurels,  Taunton.  J.  B.  Saunders. 

P.S.  On  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  2nd  inst.,  we  had  our  first  severe  frost, 
which  has  entirely  destroyed  the  scarlet-runners  and  dahlias,  the  latter  of 
which  were  in  fine  bloom  up  to  that  time. 


MB.  A.  FORSYTH’S  EXHIBITION  OF  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

The  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  has  been  for  some  time  past 
extremely  gay  with  specimen  chrysanthemums,  in  tho  cultivation  of  which 
Mr.  A.  Forsyth  stands  first  of  all  the  men  of  England,  and  has  no  donht 
taken  more  prizes  for  these  things  than  any  other  person  living.  Every  man 
has  a forte,  said  Artemus  Ward,  and  it’s  not  every  man's  forte  to  take  tho 
census.  But  it  is  Mr.  Forsyth’s  forte  to  grow  chrysanthemums,  and  any  of 
our  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  nature  of  the  display  which  a 
largo  collection  of  well-grown  plants  is  capable  of  producing,  are  advised  to 
find  their  way  to  Mr.  Forsyth’s  at  once,  and  see  tho  exhibition  while  it  is 
still  fresh  and  beautiful.  The  principal  display  is  in  tho  neat  small  show- 
house  adjoining  the  high  road,  and  it  is  better  perhaps  that  the  house  is 
small,  for  the  splendour  of  the  effect  may  induce  many  private  cultivators  to 
do  justice  to  this  noble  flower,  who  might  consider  it  beyond  their  means  and 
skill,  were  the  demonstration  made  in  a great  and  costly  structure,  and  accom- 
panied with  elaborate  accessories.  This  exhibition  is  in  fact  exactly  what 
thousands  of  Indies  and  gentlemen  of  moderate  means  might  have  for  their 
own  private  enjoyment.  Tho  requisites  are  not  costly  plants,  or  costly 
plant  houses,  but  a little  skill,  care,  and  patience  in  tho  production  of  tho 
specimens,  and  a bit  of  shelter  for  their  floworing.  A plant  costing  six- 
pence or  a shilling  may  he  grown  to  enormous  dimensions  and  hocome  a 
mountain  of  gorgeous  flowers  within  a year,  and  then  only  requires  to 
be  kept  a few  weeks  under  glass  to  complete  its  floworing,  and  gratify 
its  owner  with  a feast  of  boauty.  The  show-houso  has  a largo  central 
stage,  on  which  nro  placed  a number  of  the  rougher  specimens,  rather 
closely  crowded,  each  showing  somo  half-dozen  splendid  flowers.  Thera 
aro  low  stages  all  round  filled  with  superbly-grown  convex  specimens, 
in  perfect  training  and  in  gorgeous  richness  of  bloom.  In  the  other 
houses  wo  find  plenty  of  hush,  pyramid,  and  standard  pompones.  As 
usual,  the  Cedo  Nulli  series  justify  their  collective  designation  ; t hoy  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  flowers,  and  extremely  neat  and  beautifully  finished.  Bob 
is  good,  but  late  ; La  Vogue  and  White  T revenue  are  favourites  for  tho 
abundance  of  their  flowers,  and  their  admirablo  adaptability  to  form  neat 
denso  bushes  and  compact-headed  standards. 

The  largo-flowering  incurved  varieties  will  always  claim  and  obtain 
attention.  Our  first  inquiry  hero  is  in  respect  of  novelties,  and  we  succeed 
in  discovering  a few.  Wo  must  dispose  of  those  at  01100,  and  gladly  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them. 

Dr.  Sharp  (Forsyth),  a flue  refloxod  flower  of  tho  largost  size,  rather 
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flat,  but  otherwise  symmetrical,  and  nicoly  finished ; colour  puro  crimson, 
the  growth  short-jointed  and  leafy.  A valuable  addition  to  thn  dark-coloured 
varieties,  and  rather  early  to  (lower, 

Mrs.  Sharp  (Forsyth),  a line  incurved  show  flower  of  largo  size  and 
perfect  finish,  the  petals  (florets)  broad,  stout,  and  smooth,  tho  colour  rich 
pinkish  rose,  with  bright  silvery  turnover;  a highly-finished  and  attractive 
flower. 

Mrs.  George  Ttundcll  (Forsyth),  a fine  incurved  flower  of  tho  most  porfoct 
form  and  stout  lasting  substance  ; colour  puro  white,  changing  with  ago  to  a 
beautiful  rosy  lilac  on  tho  outside  petals,  and  hence  up  to  a certain  point 
improving  with  ago  ; when  young  and  fresh,  this  is  quito  an  advance  on  Vesta, 
when  aged  it  is  equal  to  nn}^  of  tho  shaded  whites. 

In  tho  general  collection  there  are  line  examples  of  Formosum,  Prince  of 
Wales,  a useful  dark  variety  ; General  Ilardinge,  Lucid  urn,  Littlo  Harry, 
one  of  tho  very  best  in  existence;  Julia  Lagravoro,  a grand  dark  flower, 
rather  late  ; Gloria  Mundi,  a good  incurved  yellow  ; Jardin  des  Plantes,  tho 
best  incurved  yellow  hitherto ; Yellow  Beverley,  very  lino  in  form  and 
finish  ; John  Salter,  a grand  show  flower,  worthy  of  its  name  ; Sir  Stafford 
Carey,  n[ curious  but  useful  flower;  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  a splendid  orange-red 
flower;  Lady  Talfourd,  rich  rosy  lilac  with  silvery  turnover;  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  pure  whi(e,  finely  incurved)  Prince  Alfred,  a grand  variety  of 
a rich  rosy  crimson  colour,  and  unsurpassed,  when  well  grown,  for  exhibition 
purposes ; Princess  of  Wales,  pearly  white  with  a soft  tinge  of  rosy  lilac 
which  deepens  with  ago,  most  superb  and  unequalled  in  its  colour. 

The  collection  of  pompones  is  extensive,  and  the  plants  aro  admirably 
grown.  The  visitor  will  bo  sure  to  be  attracted  by  the  superior  beauties  of 
such  varieties  as  Aiglo  d’Or,  a splendid  yellow  ; General  Canrobert,  yellow  ; 
Canary  Bird,  bright  yellow  ; Duruflet,  rosy  carmine  ; Florence,  dark  cherry 
red,  fine  ; La  Vogue,  bright  gold ; Justine  Tessier,  sulphur  white  ; Madame 
E.  Domage,  a fine  white — one  of  the  best  for  decorative  purposes,  as  it  opens 
all  its  buds  well ; Miss  Turner,  pure  white,  first-rate ; Mrs.  Dix,  blush 
shading  to  rose,  first-rate ; White  Trovenna,  very  fine,  hut  rarely  making 
more  than  one  good  flower  on  a stem,  therefore  requiring  careful  manage- 
ment, and  not  well  adapted  for  off-hand  cultivation ; Rose  Trevenna,  very 
lively  and  pretty  ; Ingram’s  Little  Gem,  a lovely  peach-blush  flower  of 
perfect  form  and  lasting  long  in  flower.  We  might  extend  these  enumera- 
tions, but  we  noted  only  the  most  distinct  varieties,  and  here  make  an  end. 
Tho  plant  houses  at  this  nursery  are  economical,  elegant,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  several  pnrposes  for  which  they  were  constructed ; we  advise 
our  practical  readers  to  take  note  of  them.  S.  H. 


PEOTECTION  OF  BEITISH  BIEDS. 

The  following  Petition  will  be  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Rev.  F.  0. 
Morris  early  in  the  approaching  session  : — 

“ The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Rector  of  Nunburnholme  in  the  County 
of  York,  sheweth, 

That  birds  perform  a most  useful  part  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

That  if  they  are  unduly  destroyed,  insects  increase  in  similar  proportion, 
and  do  vast  damage  to  the  produce  of  both  farms  and  gardens. 

That  birds  are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  and  give  great  pleasure  and 
instruction  to  naturalists  and  others  who  observe  their  habits. 

That  owing  to  the  indiscriminate  and  untaxed  use  of  guns  they  are  reck- 
lessly destroyed  in  great  numbers  every  year. 

That  many  important  and  useful  species  have  in  this  way  already  become 
extinct  in  Britain,  and  that  others  have  become  more  or  less  rare,  and  will  in 
like  manner  be  exterminated  if  some  means  for  their  protection  and  preser- 
vation is  not  adopted. 

That  in  the  year  1864  your  petitioner  published  a suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a tax  laid  on  guns  for  this  object. 

i That  such  tax  would  bring  in  a very  large  revenue  to  the  Exchequer. 
[f-That,  this  recommendation  has  lately  been  again  made  in  the  Times  news- 
paper by  a high  official  of  the  Tax  department. 

That  its  enactment  would  at  the  same  time  do  away  with  a vast  amount 
of  poaching. 

That  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  which  at  present  are 
sacrificed  every  year  by  the  incautious  use  of  firearms  in  every  one’s  hands 
ad  libitum,  as  well  as  otherwise 

That  the  French  Senate  has  already  passed  strict  laws  for  the  protection 
of  their  native  birds,  it  having  been  found  that  their  destruction  bad  had  its 
natural  result  in  the  most  serious  ravages  of  insects  on  crops  of  various  kinds. 

That  most  stringent  laws  of  a similar  kind  are  in  force  in  America  at  the 
present  moment,  and  have  been  for  some  years. 

That  the  ‘Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Agriculture  for  1864,’  printed 
at  the  General  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1865,  shows  that  not  only  phea- 
sants, partridges,  grouse,  quail,  snipe,  woodcock,  teal,  plover,  wood  duck, 
gray  duck,  black  duck,  wild  geese,  and  wild  turkey,  as  well  as  also  trout, 
hares,  rabits,  also  thrushes,  larks,  linnets,  curlews,  and  many  other  birds 
down  to  robins  and  wrens,  are  protected  by  game  licenses,  and  that  heavy 
fines  are  incurred  for  ‘ killing,  taking,  or  having  in  possession  at  any  season 
of  the  year’  any  of  the  above-named.  That  owners  of  land  can  forbid  any 
shooting  over  their  grounds,  even  during  the  time  of  the  year  when  game  of 
any  kind  is  in  season. 

That  a fine  is  imposed  of  twenty  dollars  for  killing  grouse  or  heath  hen 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  with  ten  dollars  to  the  owner  of  the  grounds,  and  a 
search  warrant  authorized  against  any  One  suspected  of  the  offence,  as  is  the 
case  in  Massachusetts,  and  a fine  of  a dollar  imposed  for  each  sparrow  killed 
or  each  sparrow’s  nest  robbed.  That  in  Rhode  Island  there  are  fines  for 
buying  or  selling,  as  well  as  for  killing  or  destroying  certain  birds,  with 
additional  fines  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  besides  liberty  to  sue  for  damages 
for  trespass. 

That  in  Delaware  the  laws  are  strict,  and  the  penalties  in  some  cases 
amount  to  200  dollars.  „ 

That  in  the  State  of  New  York  snaring  quail  is  forbidden  at  any  time. 

That  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  strict  laws  are  enacted,  and  in  Ohio 
the  selling  or  having  in  possession  incurs  the  same  penalties  as  killing  or 
taking  certain  specified  birds  or  animals. 

That  in  like  manner  in  Australia  severe  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  birds. 

That  your  petitioner  hopes  that  in  the  -wisdom  of  Parliament  these  ex- 
amples will  be  followed,  and  a heavy  tax  imposed  on  the  possession  of  a gun, 
pistols  being  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  protection,  and  that  the  law 
of  trespass  be  made  more  stringent  with  the  like  object  in  view,  the  protec- 
tion, within  due  bounds,  of  each  and  all  of  our  native  birds. 

And  your  petitioner,  &c.” 


EXPERIMENTAL  OULTIJEE  OF  ZONAL  PELAE- 
GONIUMS. 

T can  only  find  timo  to  reply  very  briefly  to  your  correspondent's  que 
to  tho  moaning  of  tho  expression  “breaking  into.”  Your  remark,  I believe, 
referred  solely  to  plants  having  several  leaves  hitherto  nearly  or  entirely 
greon,  but  whore  the  later  leaves  were  showing  splashes  of  colour,  and  not 
to  plants  in  the  seed-leaf  stago.  Tho  result  of  my  experiment  bears  out 
your  correspondent’s  experience — viz.,  that  whore  tho  cotyledons  wero  en- 
tirely green  tho  plants  oxhibit  no  signs  of  variegation.  It  seems  also 
cortnin  that  whore  oven  the  slightest  mark  or  splash  existed  on  either 
cotyledon,  sooner  or  later  the  plant  exhibits  variegation  ; for  if  the  plant 
grows  up  with  foliage  entirely  green,  when  the  eye  which  was  at  tho 
foot-stalk  of  tho  cotyledon  breaks  it  will  be  variegated  on  one  side  if  one 
cotyledon  only  showed  variegation.  I notice  that  where  one  cotyledon  was 
entirely  green,  and  one  considerably  variegated,  tho  plant  grew  up  with 
variegated  leaves  and  leaflets  on  one  sido  of  the  plant,  and  green  on  the 
other.  Tho  plant  afterwards  divided— that  is,  branched  into  two  main 
stems — on  the  one  sido  (viz.,  the  one  of  the  variegated  cotyledon)  tho 
branch  became  completely  variegated,  tho  other  entirely  green. 

1 observe,  too,  that  tho  cotyledons  of  plants  which  assume  the  silver 
typo  show  very  considerably  more  variegation  than  tho  golden.  The  fact 
of  tho  eye  at  the  foot-stalk  of  the  splashed  cotyledon  of  an  entirely  green 
plant  assuming  the  variegation  when  it  pushes  into  a shoot,  suggested  the 
forcing  into  growth  tho  eye  from  tho  foot-stalk  of  tho  leaf  of  a breaking 
plnnt  which  possessed  more  beauty  or  regularity  of  marking  than  its 
fellows  ; and  I am  of  opinion,  from  the  few  trials  I have  made,  that  by 
this  means  you  may  obtain  a shoot  resembling  the  leaf  in  question. 

Are  the  shoots  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  those  which  come  from  the  foot- 
stalk of  the  cotyledon  differing  from  the  main  foliage  of  the  plant,  to  be 
considered  in  seedlings  as  sports  ? Because  it  seems  that  the  strongest 
and  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the  tricolors  are  thus  obtained,  most  of  the 
plants  whoso  entire  foliage  is  variegated  from  the  first  being  deficient  in 
vigour  of  constitution. 

My  seedlings  have  not  flowered  sufficiently  for  me  to  express  a decided 
opinion  of  the  results  of  parentage,  but,  as  far  as  I can  judge  up  to  the 
present,  my  experience  does  not  bear  out  your  correspondent’s  ; for  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  a blending  of  the  colours  of  the  parents  in  the  off- 
spring : for  instance,  offspring  of  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Madame  Vaucher,  a 
deep  pink  ; Rose  Rendatler  and  Mrs.  Pollock,  a bright  cerise. 

The  watching  for  the  result  of  various  crosses,  and  the  different  phases  a 
number  of  seedlings  pass  through,  carries  with  it  an  interest  amounting 
almost  to  excitement ; and  I believe,  beyond  the  amusement  it  affords, 
much  may  be  gleaned  as  a guidance  in  our  attempts  to  obtain  a given 
result.  Much,  doubtless,  could  be  gained  by  comparing  notes ; and  if  pro- 
fessional florists,  jealous  of  their  superior  knowledge,  are  not  disposed  to 
publish  their  experiments,  it  is  in  the  power  of  amateurs  to  assist  one 
another  by  so  doing : for  instance,  if  by  a number  of  comparisons  we 
could  ascertain  for  certain  that  green  cotyledons  never  produced  any  varie- 
gation. "Where  space  is  an  object,  one  whose  sole  object  was  to  obtain 
tricolors  could  at  the  onset  put  aside  a large  proportion  of  his  seedlings,  pro- 
vided he  knew  that  green  cotyledons  were  destitute  of  promise. 

John  Dbnny,  M.D. 


SEEDLING  GEABES. 

Having  for  the  last  ten  years  been  trying  experiments  in  the  crossing  and 
rearing  grapes  from  seed,  I have  bad  some  singular  productions,  many  in- 
different, some  encouraging,  and  others  highly  successful ; but  some  which 
lave  fruited  for  the  first  time  this  season  have  exhibited  what  I consider  a 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  colouring  of  their  fruit,  Thinking  it  might  be 
interesting  to  your  readers  who  may  not  have  tried  similar  experiments,  I 
have  penned  these  few  remarks.  My  chief  object  being  to  get  some  new 
and  improved  varieties,  combining  as  many  good  properties  as  possible,  I 
selected  for  breeding  from — Snow’s  Black  Muscat  Hamburgh,  as  being  one 
of  our  most  esteemed  grapes  for  flavour,  &c. ; Lady  Downes,  which  is  not 
surpassed  for  blackness  of  colour  and  long  keeping  ; and  the  Champion 
Muscat,  originally  raised  by  me,  the  parents  of  which  were  the  Champion 
Hamburgh  and  the  large  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  This,  which  is  now  being  sent 
out,  is  a very  superior  grape  for  flavour,  size  of  berry,  strength  of  foot-stalks, 
&c.,  &c. ; and  if  any  fault  whatever  can  be  assigned  to  it,  it  is  want  of 
colour,  as  it  does  not  come  a jet  black,  it  being  only  red,  or  what  is  called 
foxy  or  grizzly  coloured.  This  grape  having  so  many  first-rate  qualities, 
but  lacking  a deep  black,  I crossed  with  the  Snow’s  Black  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh, with  the  view  to  perfect  it  in  colour ; but,  singular  to  say,  in  the 
produce  from  this  operation  I have  got  an  identical  Champion  Muscat  in 
shape  as  well  as  size  of  berry,  and  every  other  property,  only  the  colour  is 
a deep  yellow,  and  it  ripens  ten  days  or  a fortnight  earlier  than  the  common 
Black  Hamburgh,  when  grown  in  the  same  house.  I fancy  it  will  be  a rival 
to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  A year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith, 
raised  a white  or  golden-coloured  Hamburgh  from  seed  of  the  common 
Hamburgh,  and,  if  I remember,  it  was  without  crossing.  I could  scarcely 
credit  this  at  first,  but  now  I can  thoroughly  corroborate  it  from  practical 
experience  ; for  I have  got  from  Snow’s  Black  Muscat  Hamburgh  an  identical 
white  and  a yellowish  shaded  one,  exactly  the  same  in  flavour  and  shape  ; 
and  again,  from  the  Black  Lady  Downes,  crossed  with  a White  Muscat,  I 
have  got  a yellowish  green  grape,  in  appearance  the  same  as  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  only  a little  more  like  a rifle-ball  in  shape  of  berries  ; the  flesh 
firm,  like  the  Muscat,  and  flavour  about  the  same.  That  is  three  light- 
coloured  grapes  originated  from  dark  parents.  A fourth,  a seedling  from 
Lady  Downes  crossed  with  Snow’s  Black  Muscat  Hamburgh : the  result  from 
this  last  is  a largish  or  rather  oval  berry,  similar  in  size  to  the  seed-bearing 
parent,  Lady  Downes,  only  a white,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a greenish- 
yellow  shaded  grape,  with  a great  portion  of  the  flavour  of  the  male  parent. 
Singular  to  say,  1 never  before  had  so  many  come  so  decidedly  different  in 
colour.  No  doubt  some  of  these  dark  kinds  have  originated  from  light- 
coloured  varieties,  or  such  a quantity  of  light-coloured  seedlings  would  not 
have  been  produced. — William  Melville,  Dalmeny  Park  Gardens , in  “ The 
Farmer 


A Quiet  Rebuke. — A little  feminine  precocity  committed  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience ; and  her  mother,  in  correcting  her,  spoke  in  no  gentle  tone  of 
voice.  The  child  threw  her  arms  aroimd  her  mother’s  neck,  and  exclaimed, 
“ Dear  mamma,  pray  forgive  me  ! If  I had  known  how  peevish  it  would 
have  made  you,  I wouldn’t  have  done  so.” 
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EE  POET  ON  TRIAL  CULTURE  OF  PEAS  AT  STOKE 
NEWINGTON,  1867. 

(Continued  from  page  479). 

Fairbeard’s  Nonpareil  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  16, 
period  76  days.  A good  second-rate  wrinkled  marrow,  with  long  narrow 
pods,  in  which  the  peas  arc  closely  compressed.  The  usual  height  of  this 
pea  is  4 J feet ; it  is  highly  prolific,  and  is  rarely  affected  with  mildew. 


Fairreard’s  Surprise  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  18 , period 
78  days.  A good  prolific  second-rate  blue  pea. 

Alliance  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  12,  period  72  days. 
A second-rate  wrinkled  marrow.  Last  year  the  height  of  this  variety  was 
3£  feet.  This  year  it  grew  only  2 feet  high,  and  bore  abundantly. 

Climax  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  12,  period  72  days.  An 
inferior  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  growing  2£  to  3 feet  high.  It  blooms  early, 
and  makes  a promise  of  early  pods,  but  is  no  earlier  in  the  end  than  some 
that  flower  a week  later. 

Forty  Fold  (Nutting  and  Sons),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  20,  period 
80  days.  This  is  a wrinkled  marrow,  growing  5 feet  high,  a middling 


itluo  Kxoolsior.  Knight's  Dwarf  H iigur, 


cropper  of  good  quality.  It  is  closely  relatedTo  Champion  of  England,  hut 
in  this  trial  was  not  so  good  as  that  variety. 

Champion  or  England  (Sutton  and  Sons),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  20, 
period  80  days.  The  growth  of  this  variety  averages  here  0 feet ; in  some 
districts  it  is  a foot  or  so  less,  but  wherever  it  grows  at  all  it  bears  abun- 
dantly, and  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Rising  Sun,  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  16,  period  76  days.  This  grew 
freely,  and  bore  abundantly,  and  was  in  many  respects  far  better  than  it  ha 


been  in  any  previous  trial  on  the  same  ground.  The  seed  sown  was  some 
left  over  from  last  year,  when  it  behaved  so  badly  that  we  marked  it  as  use- 
less. Second-rate. 

Woodford’s  Green  Marrow  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered 
July  20,  period  80  days.  An  inferior  blue  pea,  bearing  well,  but  the  peas 
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nro  srrmll  and  flnvourloss.  Tts  fino  dark  colour  renders  it  a useful  market  pon 
in  summer,  and  it  is  tho  host  to  grow  for  uso  ns  split  pens  for  making  groen- 
pea  soup,  ns  the  ripe  pons  are  of  a fino  deep  bluish  groon  colour. 

Batts  Wonder  (Carter  and  Co).  This  is  so  much  like  Woodford's 
Mnrrow  that  frequent  inspection  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  them. 
It  differs  in  producing  somewhat  larger  pens,  and  is  about  four  days  Inter. 
It  is  a soarco  variety,  and  Woodford's  Marrow  is  usually  supplied  in  placo 
of  it  by  seedsmen  who  do  not  possess  the  truo  variety.  Tho  only  use  for 
this  pea  is  to  make  green  pea  soup  in  winter,  its  intense  groen  colour 
rendering  it  eminently  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

Loun  Raglan  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  29,  period  89  days. 
A robust  dwarf-growing  pea,  producing  an  abundance  of  largo  swoot  pons  of 
the  finost  quality. 

General  Havelock  (Wheeler  and  Sons),  sown  May  2,  gathered  .July  18, 
period  78  days.  A good  dwarf  pea,  the  growth  avornging  2J  feet.  Tho 
pens  nro  largo  and  of  excellent  flavour ; the  ripo  seed  is  a pale  bufT  colour 
and  wrinkled. 

Knight’s  Dwarf  Green,  sown  May  2,  gathored  July  28,  period  88  days. 
This  popular  variety  is  tho  typo  of  an  excellent  class,  in  which  may  be 
grouped  such  ns  Veitcli’s  Perfection,  Tho  Prince,  Hair's  Mammoth,  Lord 
Raglan,  &c.  It  differs  but  little  in  appcaranco  from  these,  but  usually  lasts 
longor,  and  may  in  some  sensons  be  gathered  fresh  and  good  two  or  three 
weeks  after  most  other  varieties  are  quite  ripened  off. 

Lynn’s  Wrinkled  Marrow  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered 
August  6,  period  98  days.  This  is  a valuable  pea,  doserving  of  more  atten- 
tion than  it  obtains.  The  seed  is  comparatively  small,  very  uniform  in 
colour,  which  is  a dull  drab-buff,  in  form  quite  angular  and  slightly  wrinkled, 


short  hooked  nose,  of  a bluish  colour,  and  very  tightly  packed  with  bluish 
groon  peas.  Tho  spurious  sort  usually  admixed  with  it  produces  short  grass- 
green  pods. 

Competitor  (Wheeler  and  Son),  sown  May  2,  gathored  August  8,  period 
100  days.  This  is  a distinct  and  very  fino  pen,  which  always  grows  taller 
than  any  other  variety  that  has  been  tried  bore.  No  doubt  it  is  closely 
related  to  Tall  Green  Mammoth,  but  it  nppears  to  bo  more  robust  and  pro- 
ductive, and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  in  culti- 
vation. Messrs.  Whoeler  state  the  height  to  bo  5 feet:  here  it  always 
makes  a height  of  7 feet  at  least.  The  peas  are  largo,  a fino  colour,  and  most 
delicious  flavour  ; one  of  the  best  in  cultivation. 

Strathmore  Hero  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  20,  period  80 
days.  This  variety  grows  i>h  feet  high,  produces  largo  pods,  which  contain 
an  average  of  0 large  peas  each.  It  is  a good  cropper,  and  in  every  respect 
a first-class  pea. 

Knight’s  Tall  Green  Marrow  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July 
19,  period  79  days.  This  variety  grows  hero  5 feet  high,  is  a good  cropper, 
and  produces  large,  buttery,  delicious  peas.  It  is  in  every  respect  first-rate. 

King  of  the  Marrows  (Sutton  and  Sons),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July 
28,  period  88  days.  Tho  plant  averages  6 feet  high,  is  highly  productive, 
and  long-lasting ; the  pods  are  a beautiful  green  colour,  and  the  peas  are 
good  even  when  old.  One  of  the  best  tall  peas  in  cultivation. 

Waterloo  Marrow  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  2?, 
period  88  days.  This  grows  about  5 feet  here,  but  in  some  places  it  rises  to 
6 or  7 feet.  The  pods  are  produced  mostly  at  tho  top.  A first-class  pea. 

Victoria  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  28,  period  88  days. 
This  sample  produced  smaller  pods  than  Waterloo  Marrow,  and  grew  rather 


Thompson’s  Macdonald. 


Branch  or  Cluster  Pea. 


and  with  a distinct  black  spot  (hilum)  as  in  the  Egg  pea,  which  is  a worth- 
less variety,  and  the  one  properly  known  as  “ Black-Eyed  Susan,”  whereas 
Lynn’s  Wrinkled  is  a good  pea,  and  should  never  be  described  as  Black- 
Eyed  Susan,  as  it  is  in  the  Chiswick  report  of  1867  (v.  Oard.  Chron.,  1867, 
p.  925).  Lynn’s  Wrinkled  is  a hardy  useful  variety,  not  first-class  for  the 
table,  but  so  good  in  constitution  that,  all  points  considered,  we  are  prepared 
to  place  it  in  the  first  class.  The  Garden  Book  contains  this  entry  respecting 
it : “ 3|  feet  high,  peas  4 to  6 in  a pod,  excellent  cropper ; a fine  dish  gathered 
August  20,  when  the  pods  were  hanging  in  beautiful  clusters.”  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  those  who  supply  the  London  market  with  peas  would  do  well 
to  give  place  to  this  pea,  and  perhaps  the  market  growers  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  fashionable  watering  places  might  find  greater  advantage  in  its 
cultivation  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 

British  Queen  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  August  8,  period  100 
days.  This  grandest  of  peas  invariably  grows  7 feet  high  here ; in  some 
places  it  rises  to  9 feet,  and  in  others  never  exceeds  6 feet.  But  it  is  every- 
where and  always  one  of  the  best  peas  known,  leafy,  robust,  bearing  an 
abundance  of  pale  green  pods  containing  7 to  9 large  peas  each,  which  when 
cooked  are  elegant,  buttery,  and  delicious.  This  is  a long-bearing  pea,  but 
requires  a deep  moist  soil  and  abundance  of  manure  to  be  useful  late  in  the 
season.  Sowing  late  is  scarcely  advisable,  for  the  plant  makes  a poor 
shallow  root,  and  bears  too  early  to  be  of  any  use  if  the  seed  is  sown  when 
the  summer  is  setting  in. 

Champion  of  Scotland,  sown  May  2,  gathered  August  8,  period  100 
days.  A good  tall  pea,  which  usually  produces  pods  of  two  distinct  forms ; 
in  fact,  a true  sample  is  difficult  to  obtain.  The  pods  should  he  long,  -with  a 


taller.  Yet,  all  points  considered,  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
them. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  24,  period  84 
days.  The  growth  averages  6 feet,  the  pods  are  of  a peculiar  dark  green 
colour,  and  contain  6 to  8 fine  peas  in  each.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  peas  in 
cultivation,  early  as  compared  with  the  taller  kinds,  yet  late  as  compared 
with  any,  for  in  favourable  localities  it  will  continue  in  bearing  until  stopped 
by  frost.  It  it  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  valuable  varieties  known. 

General  Wtndham  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  30,  period 
90  days.  This  is  closely  allied  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  does  not  grow  so  tall, 
and  is  usually  a week  later. 

Albert  Edward  (Barr  and  Sugden),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  27.  A 
good  cropper,  and  fine  quality.  Scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. 

Maclean’s  Prolific  (IV.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  20,  period 
80  days.  One  of  the  best  dwarf  peas  in  cultivation,  average  height  2|  feet, 
a good  cropper,  the  peas  large  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Maclean’s  Wonderful  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  20, 
period  80  days.  This  was  reported  on  from  here  in  1866  as  one  of  the  best 
peas  known.  In  1867  it  was  inferior  to  Princess  Royal,  which  happened  to 
be  near  it,  and  made  a very  decided  contrast  in  the  greater  abimdance  and 
superior  quality  of  the  produce. 

Maclean’s  Premier  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  23,  period 
83  days.  The  growth  averages  3 feet,  is  highly  productive,  and  the  peas 
are  of  the  very  best  quality.  One  of  the  best  peas  in  cultivation. 

Princess  Royal  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  23,  period  83 
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days.  A first-rate  white  marrow,  growing  to  a uniform  height  of  feet,  a 
remarkably  good  cropper,  producing  fine  large  peas,  which  when  cooked  arc 
tender,  buttery,  and  delicious.  Oi  of  the  yery  best. 

Harrison's  Perfection  (W.  Park),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  12, 
period  72  days.  This  pea  grew  vigorously  and  bore  abundantly  in  1867,  so 
that  if  it  had  been  judged  as  a new  variety  it  would  havo  earned  a good 
character.  It  is,  however,  far  from  first-rate,  as,  taking  a series  of  years,  it 
is,  as  a rule,  superseded  by  several  other  varieties  that  come  in  at  the  same 
time. 

Newington  Matchless  (Argent).  In  the  way  of  Nc  Plus  Ultra,  but 
taller  and  scarcely  so  prolific.  Quite  second-rate. 

Paradise  Mai: now  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  20,  period  80 
days.  One  of  the  very  best  varieties  known,  average  height  5 feet,  the  pods 
large,  broad,  and  whitish,  well  filled  ; the  quality  of  the  peas  when  eooked 
first-rate.  A most  prolific  pea.  and  deserving  a first  place  in  every  garden. 

Mammoth  Tall  Marrow  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  22, 
period  82  days.  Average  height  G feet,  pods  grass-green,  large,  well  filled 
with  large,  tender,  buttery  peas ; a very  fine  variety  both  in  respect  of 
quality  and  productiveness. 

Beck's  Prizetaker  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  19, 
period  79  days.  A handsome  pod  of  a full  deep  green  colour,  large,  curved, 
well  filled,  and  making  a handsome  dish  on  the  table.  In  appearance  and 
productiveness  first-class ; in  flavour  second-class. 

Wonder  of  the  World  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered  August  5, 
period  97  davs.  This  is  a fine  wrinkled  marrow  pea,  growing  5 to  6 feet 
high,  branching  freely,  the  leaves  light  green,  the  pods  mostly  in  pairs,  short 
and  broad,  and  containing  an  average  of  6 fine  peas  in  a pod.  Valuable  for 
the  latene  ss  of  the  first  gathering  and  its  long  continuance  in  a productive 
state. 

Noble’s  Green  Marrow  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered 
July  17,  period  78  days.  This  variety  grows  4 to  5 feet  high  ; it  is  a good 
cropper,  producing  handsome  pods  and  peas  of  a fine  green  colour. 

Flack’s  Victory  (Carter  and  Co.j,  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  26,  period 
S7  days.  Height  4 feet. 

Carter’s  Blue  Surprise  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered 
July  26,  period  87  days.  Height  4 feet. 

Blue  Scimitar  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  26,  period  87 
days.  Height  4 feet. 

These  three  varieties  are  very  closely  related.  Between  Flack’s  Victory 
and  Carter’s  Blue  Surprise  there  is  so  little  difference  that  we  may  con- 
sider them  the  same.  The  good  old  Blue  Scimitar  differs  in  the  form  of  the 
pod,  which  has  a sharper  beak  than  the  other  two,  and  in  its  greater  pro- 
ductiveness. Of  the  three,  Blue  Scimitar  is  certainly  the  best,  and  a first- 
class  pea  for  hardiness,  fruitfulness,  good  quality,  and  long  lasting.  The 
last  dish  of  this  variety  was  gathered  August  14,  a period  of  20  days  inclusive. 

Harrison’s  Glory  (W.  Clark)  is  an  inferior  blue  pea  of  the  same  class 
as  Flack’s  Victory ; it  should  not  now  have  a place  in  any  garden. 

Blue  Excelsior  (Nutting  and  Sons),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  18, 
period  79  days.  This  variety  grows  to  a height  of  5 feet,  and  produces 
abundance  of  handsome  pods  containing  9 to  10  peas  each.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent second  early  pea.  making  a good  appearance  on  the  table,  and  giving 
a large  return  to  the  cultivator. 

Excelsior  Marrow  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  18, 
period  79  days.  This  variety  grows  4 feet  high. 

As  the  foregoing  two  varieties  resemble  each  other  in  name,  and  have 
been  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  the  making-up  of  seed  orders  by  the 
seedsmen,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  the  seed  of  Blue  Excelsior  is  blue  and 
smooth ; the  seed  of  Excelsior  Marrow  is  of  a uniform  pale  buff  colour, 
and  very  slightly  wrinkled  and  pitted.  Blue  Excelsior  was  quite  green  on 
the  30th  of  July,  but  at  the  same  Excelsior  Marrow  was  yellow,  and 
quite  past  bearing.  The  exterior  skin  of  the  pods  of  Blue  Excelsior  is 
rough  and  warty  ; that  of  Excelsior  Marrow  is  smooth  ; and  to  sum  up 
the  matter,  Excelsior  Marrow  is  as  good  as  Ringwood  and  much  like  it ; 
Blue  Excelsior  lasts  longer,  and  is  upon  the  whole  a better  variety. 

Berman's  Imperial  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  28,  period 
89  days.  Height  2)-  feet,  a good  cropper  and  in  every  respect  a serviceable 
pea,  particularly  for  market  growers. 

Burbidge’s  Eclitse  (W.  Clark),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  22,  period 
82  days.  This  is  the  dwarfest  of  the  imperial  blue  peas,  the  growth 
averaging  11  to  2 feet ; it  is  a good  cropper,  and  the  pea*  are  fine  and  hand- 
some ; it  is  therefore  admirably  adapted  for  the  market  grower. 

Yorkshire  Hero  (Carter  and  Co.),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  22,  period 
82  days.  Height  2 feet,  a middling  cropper ; not  so  good  this  year  as  last, 
but  useful  where  dwarf-growing  varieties  are  valued. 

Thompson’s  Macdonald  (Thompson),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  23, 
period  81  days.  Average  height  5 feet ; a robust  leafy  plant,  producing  very 
large,  thick,  leathery-textured  fronds,  which  are  a longtime  filling,  and  in  the 
end  do  not  justify  the  promise  they  make  in  the  first  instance  of  a good 
return.  Very  distinct  in  every  character,  and  to  be  tried  again. 

Thompson’s  Large  Wrinkled  (Thompson),  sown  May  2,  gathered 
July  23,  period  84  days.  This  variety  grew  6 feet  high,  and  produced  an 
abundance  of  large  handsome  pods,  containing  6 to  7 large  peas  in  each  ; these 
when  cooked  are  handsome,  tender,  buttery,  and  delicious.  This  comes 
nearest  to  British  Queen  in  appearance  and  quality,  but  in  this  trial  was  16 
days  earlier,  and  actually  promises  to  be  better,  and  is  certainly  quite  ns  good, 
a most  important  consideration  with  a variety  «o  early  in  maturing  its  pods. 

Thompson’s  Green  (Thompson),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  26,  period 
87  days.  Height  6 feet.  A good  cropper,  pods  containing  an  average  of 
7 large  peas  each.  This  closely  resembles  Waterloo  Marrow,  but  is  for- 
warder, taller,  and  a better  cropper. 

American  Wonder  (Thompson),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July  26,  period 

87  days.  A robust-growing  plant,  attaining  n height  of  6 feet.  It  is  of  the 
first  quality,  and  most  closely  resembles  King  of  the  Marrows,  but  is 
sweeter  in  flavour  than  that,  variety. 

Branch  or  Custer  (Thompson),  sovn  May  2,  gathered  July  27 , period 

88  days.  This  is  a mere  curiosity  of  no  value  a*  nil.  It  grows  4 feet  high, 
and  presents  an  interesting  example  of  fnsciation,  several  stems  being  fused 
together  sons  to  form  one  flattish  fluted  stem,  which  sometimes  attains  a 
bn  <!th  of  nn  inch  or  more.  The  flow*  are  produced  from  the  summit  of 
tlu  compound  stern,  on  peduncles  which  radiate  from  the  centre  in  a 
manner  which  reminds  the  observer  of  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella.  When  the 
pod-,  silenced,  the  distinctive  outlines  of  the  plant  me  less  observable,  for  it 
then  begin*  to  decay,  so  that  to  obtain  a dish  of  pens  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
arid  to  save  a fair  crop  of  seed  next  to  impossible.  This  is  tho  “ Pois 
I’nqiiet”  of  the  French  gardens. 

tSioAu  or  Min iii.K- popiii-.D  Pea,  sown  May  2,  gathered'  July  22,  period 


83  days.  There  are  in  cultivation  several  varieties  of  edible-podded  peas 
They  are  all  characterized  by  the  absence  from  the  pod  of  the  parchment- 
like lining  membrane  or  parenchyma ; the  peas  are  invariably  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  pods,  and  if  they  are  used  at  all  as  food  for 
human  beings,  they  are  prepared  by  cooking  them  as  gathered,  in  the  same 
way  ns  young  kidney  beans,  but  without  being  cut.  A great  net  of  economy 
is  thus  accomplished,  for  pods  and  peas  arc  eaten  together.  The  common 
Sugar  or  Edible-podded  pea  is  here  figured;  the  plant  grows  6 feet  high , 
and  produces  an  abundance  of  large,  broad,  flat,  crooked,  semi-transparent 
pods  of  extreme  thinness,  peculiarly  marked  where  the  peas  within  “ bulge  ” 
out  the  sides  of  the  pod.  This  variety  is  white-flowered. 

Imperial  Sugar,  Pois  sans  Parchemin,  mange  tout.  This  grows  7 to 
8 feet  high,  the  flowers  are  purple,  the  pods  are  of  immense  size,  averaging 
7 to  9 inches  long,  broad,  flat,  much  twisted,  and  “bulged”  where  the  seeds 
are.  It  is  esteemed  amongst  the  French  peasantry,  but  rarely  seen  on  a 
good  table  in  France. 

Vilmorin’s  Edible-podded  (Barr  and  Sugden),  sown  May  2,  gathered 
July  30,  period  91  days.  This  grows  4 feet  high,  and  produces  an  immense 
abundance  of  small  rather  curly  pods.  If  of  any  use  at  all,  this  would  he 
one  of  the  best  varieties  of  peas  in  cultivation,  as  it  grows  luxuriantly  on  a 
poor  soil,  and  exceeds  almost  all  other  kinds  in  its  extravagant  fruitfulness. 

Knight’s  Dwarf  Sugar  (Barr  and  Sugden),  sown  May  2,  gathered  July 
30,  period  90  days.  Grows  31  feet  high,  pods  small,  but  abundantly  pro- 
duced, and  not  greatly  differing  in  character  from  the  old  Dwarf  Sugar  and 
Vilmorin’s  Edible-pod. 

These  edible-podded  peas  are  held  in  good  repute  amongst  a certain  few 
cultivators  and  cooks,  and  we  suppose  there  is  some  quality  of  excellence 
discoverable  in  them  by  those  who  possess  a subtlety  of  taste  and  a re- 
finement of  discrimination  above  and  beyond  the  average  capacity  of  man- 
kind. The  writer  of  the  last  Chiswick  report  boldly  avers  ( Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  1867,  p.  925,  last  line  of  report)  that  “they  make  a very  good 
and  excellent  dish.”  "We  have  given  them  what  we  consider  a fair  trial ; 
they  have  had  all  the  attention  that  an  experienced  cook  could  bestow,  and 
have  been  eaten  without  prejudice,  and  the  verdict  in  every  ease  has  been 
the  same,  that  they  are  simply  filthy,  and  unfit  for  human  food.  Their 
appearance  is  nearly  enough  to  condemn  them,  hut  it  was  never  allowed  to  do 
so ; when  the  eyes  were  closed  to  their  repulsive  sliminess  of  appear- 
ance, the  palate  persisted  in  proclaiming  them  a compromise  between  soap 
and  stewed  parchment.  Why  they  should  he  grown  or  known  is  to  the 
writer  of  this  report  a mystery.  But  tastes  differ,  and  “ every  one  to  his 
taste”  must  he  the  motto  in  the  selection  of  peas.  S.  H. 
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Hftcben  d&arben  anb  JFrame  CSrounb. 

Asr.ARAGUs  and  Seakale  may  he  forced  by  the  roughest  of  methods 
when  there  are  plenty  of  leaves  and  large  deep  pits.  Any  one  can  make  up 
a forcing  bed,  on  a plot  of  spare  ground,  by  means  of  a few  boards  to  form 
ihe  boundary  of  the  pit,  or  turf  walls  where  turf  is  plentiful.  Five  or  six 
feet  of  leaves,  without  dung,  will  do  very  well,  and  when  the  roots  are 
planted,  rough  hoards  put  aslope  to  carry  off  rain  and  snow  may  he  used  to 
cover  in  lieu  of  glass-frames.  During  hard  weather  any  amount  of  dry  litter 
may  he  heaped  over,  and  a supply  of  either  of  these  delicious  vegetables  be 
had  for  the  mere  cost  of  the  roots  in  the  first  instance.  As  ample  instruc- 
t ions  have  been  given  in  this  work  for  forcing  these  roots,  we  need  not  here 
go  into  detail ; but  we  mention  this  rough-and-ready  method  as  a bint  to 
amateurs  who  want  a little  work  for  the  winter,  and  who  have  no  conve- 
niences for  forcing  by  hot  water  and  other  expensive  methods.  Seakale  will 
pay  the  poor  man  best  to  force  by  impromptu  methods,  and  this  should  be 
completely  blanched ; but  asparagus  should  have  air  and  light  when  the 
shoots  appear,  as  it  is  valueless  unless  the  tops  have  two  or  threo  inches  of 
green  growth. 

JFlotocr  ffiarben. 

Roses  are  frequently  left  in  “by  the  heels”  for  weeks  together  at  this 
time  of  year.  It  is  very  bad  practice  ; the  frost  is  sure  to  get  to  their  roots, 
and  in  the  event  of  mild  and  moist  weather  they  are  sure  to  throw  out  fresh 
roots,  and  those  fresh  roots  are  sure  to  be  destroyed  when  they  aro  removed 
to  be  properly  planted.  Therefore  plant  at  once,  tread  them  up  firm,  and 
stake  securely. 

Ti’Lir  Beds  now  to  have  their  hoops  placed  over,  to  be  ready  for  mats  or 
other  covering  in  case  of  heavy  rains.  But  the  bed  should  bo  freely  exposed 
for  the  present ; there  is  nothing  gained  by  covering  too  soon. 

JFruit  ffiatben  anb  ©tcharb  Bouse. 

Planting  Hardy  Fruits. — The  sooner  all  bushes  and  trees  to  be  planted 
are  got.  into  tbeir  places  the  better.  In  forming  new  fruit  gardens,  select 
first  the  most  noted  of  the  established  varieties  before  seeking  after  novel- 
ties. Perfect  drainage  of  the  soil  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
districts  where  heavy  loams  and  clays  prevail ; but  on  hot,  chalky,  and  sandy 
soils  drainage  is  seldom  needed.  All  kinds  of  fruits  require  a substantial 
nourishing  soil ; apples,  currants,  and  gooseberries  will  grow  well  almost 
anywhere,  but  better  on  a good  loam  in  n warm  climate  than  on  a bleak 
sand.  All  stone-fruits  require  a good  loam,  and  on  well-worked  clay  gene- 
rally prosper.  Soils  containing  calcareous  matter  aro,  if  of  good  texture  and 
substance,  well  adapted  for  tho  production  of  fruit  ; and  in  preparing  old 
worn-out  soils  for  fruit-trees  it  would  bo  well  to  add  a liboral  dressing  of 
chalk  or  old  mortar. 

A few  Remarks  on  Orchard  Houses. — At  this  season,  when  many  of 
onr  readers  will  be  thinking  of  adding  to  their  establishments  some  form  of 
orchard  house,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  as  to  whether  trees  in  pots 
or  trees  planted  out  should  have  the  preference.  It  is  possible  to  deduce 
facts  from  failures,  which,  if  properly  considered,  show  us  wherein  we  are  in 
error.  Wo  will  endeavour  to  describe  a house  of  trees  in  whnt  a critic  would 
consider  an  unsatisfactory  slate,  and  one  as  occasionally  seen  .under  tho  onro 
of  n thorough  good  gardener.  If  on  entering  an  orchard  house,  a pale  or 
yellowish  hue  seems  to  pervade  the  foliage,  it  is  a sign  of  the  presence  of  rod- 
spider,  and  red-spider  is  a sure  attendant  upon  starved  or  suffocated  trees, 
rendering  their  leanness  still  worse  by  sucking  from  the  foliage  the  juices 
that  should  he  (hero  elaborated  to  recruit  tho  stamina  of  the  trees,  and 
* urIiIo  them  to  cany  their  crops  to  perfection.  If  badly  affected  with  this 
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post,  tho  troos  often  shod  thoir  fruit,  or  if  it  ripen,  it  is  small  and  flavour- 
less, the  wood  of  tho  troo  heroines  weak  and  attenuated,  and  unfit  to  carry 
a crop  tho  following  year.  In  such  a house  a practical  gardener  would 
perceive  an  undue  amount  of  heat,  or  a dry  uncomfortable  atmosphere. 
If  ho  touched  tho  soil  in  the  pots,  he  would  probably  find  it  approaching 
dryness;  besides  which  ho  might  perceive  that  tho  pots  wore  much  too  small 
for  the  size  of  the  trees.  If  he  inquired  further,  ho  would  find  that  tho 
trees  had  not  been  syringed  until  the  spider  had  actually  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  then  perhaps  not  in  a business-like  manner  (a  dewing  over  with 
tho  syringe  is  not  enough  ; they  must  ho  battered  on  all  sides,  and  espe- 
cially tin'  under  sides  of  the  leaves)  ; that  thoy  received  water  at  tho  root 
by  rule,  sav  once  a-day,  and  then,  perhaps,  in  homoeopathic  doses.  On 
(lie  other  side,  to  go  into  a houso  where  tho  troos  nro  well  cared  for,  tho 
foliage  is  luxuriant,  of  the  colour  of  a Portugal  laurel,  tho  air  soft  and 
moist,  tho  trees  in  pots  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  troo.  Tho  soil, 
whether  in  tho  pots  or  tho  borders  on  which  thoy  stand,  rich  and  mellow, 
and  perhaps  mulched  with  short  stable  litter  to  protect  the  pots  from  the 
direct  rays  of  tho  sun.  If  ho  investigated  further  ho  would  find  that  the 
soil  consisted  of  half-decayed  turfs,  old  cow-dung,  and  a sprinkling  of 
soot  and  bone-dust ; that  water  was  filtered  through  soot  and  cow-dung, 
to  mix  at  discretion  with  the  soft  water  which  was  appliod,  not  by  rulo, 
but  according  to  circumstances,  once  n-week,  oneo  a-day,  or  three  times 
a-day,  if  they  demanded  it ; that,  as  much  old  soil  as  could  be  removed 
from  the  top  of  tho  pot,  without  injury  to  tho  roots,  was  every  winter 
removed  and  fresh  supplied.  That  the  troos  at  tho  same  time  were  dressed 
with  a mixture  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur,  and  tho  walls  washed  with  lime 
and  sulphur ; further,  that  green-fly  had  been  carefully  looked  for  in  spring, 
and,  the  moment,  it  was  perceived,  syringed  with  tobacco-wash,  or  fumi- 
gated with  tobacco  paper.  That  the  blossoms  had  been  brushed  over  with 
a soft  brush  to  distribute  the  pollen,  and  thus  secure  the  setting  of  a 
regular  crop  of  fruit,  and  that  tho  fruit  when  thus  set  had  been  early 
thinned,  so  as  not  to  waste  the  energies  of  the  trees.  That  cold  winds  and 
severe  frosts  had  been  denied  free  ingress,  by  closing  tho  ventilators  on  the 
windward  side;  yet  that  perfect  ventilation  had  never  been  omitted  when 
it  could  be  safoly  permitted  ; that  tho  syringe,  or  what  is  better,  n small 
engine,  had  been  constantly  used  every  morning  (since  the  setting  of  the 
fruit),  when  there  was  a prospect  of  a clear  day ; and  again  every  bright 
and  warm  afternoon,  just  before  the  sunbeams  ceased  to  play  upon  the 
house.  Our  readers  will  be  enabled  now  to  judge  how  far  their  practice 
has  fallen  short  of  the  above,  and  perhaps  feel  appalled  at  the  amount  of 
attention  apparently  necessary  to  perfect  success  in  the  pot-culture  of  fruits, 
yet  the  attention  is  necessary,  and  it  is  attention  to  the  minutiae  that  makes 
the  successful  gardener.  This  many  amateurs  cannot  find  time  for,  hence 
there  is  something  wanted  to  enable  persons  so  situated  to  reap  a crop 
with  greater  certainty  than  by  the  pot-system.  The  plan  we  propose  is  to 
plant  out  the  trees  in  prepared  borders,  so  as  to  render  them  less  suscep- 
tible of  injury  from  slight  neglects  ; the  plan  is  by  no  means  new  ; it  has  been 
advocated  by  several  writers,  and  is  practised  by  many  of  the  best  gardeners 
of  the  day,  but  usually  in  houses  of  greater  pretensions  than  such  as  arc 
commonly  known  ns  orchard  houses.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  so 
much  in  the  make  or  size  of  the  houso  as  in  the  preparation  of  the 
border,  the  form  of  the  house  mattering  but  little,  so  long  as  no  fundamental 
principles  are  violated,  and  these  are — a situation  open  to  the  south  or 
thereabout;  glass  to  the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  that  all  the  light  possible 
may  be  admitted,  and  plenty  of  opening  ventilators,  that  there  may  be  no 


ack  of  air  when  required.  These  points  are  fully  kept  in  view  in  the 
accompanying  sketch,  and  such  a house  could  be  erected  at  as  little  cost  as 
it  is  possible  to  produce  an  efficient  structure.  It  is  set  upon  nine-inch 
brick  foundations,  which  rise  nine  inches  above  the  ground  level.  Upon 
these-  a plate  of  oak  timber  is  laid ; into  this  deal  studs,  three  feet  apart,  are 
morticed,  and  on  them  again,  at  the  height  of  five  feet,  a plate  of  deal  is 
laid  to  receive  the  rafters  and  astragals,  or  bars  into  which  the  glass  is 
glazed.  The  superstructure  at  the  top  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  air,  and 
is  composed  of  thin  boards,  the  two  side  ones  hung-  on  joints,  and  having  a 
lever  screwed  on  the  inside,  to  which  a string  is  tied,  and  carried  down  be- 
hind a pulley  to  the  side  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  them  open. 
Every  alternate  light  between  the  side  studs  is  made  to  turn  upon  pivots  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  air.  The  width  of  the  house  inside  is  sixteen  feet, 
and  the  height  eleven  feet.  A represents  a drain  laid  along  the  centre,  in 
cose  water  in  excess  should  find  its  way  in,  and  on  each  side  of  the  drain  is 
a layer  of  brickbats,  rammed  down  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  reaching 
the  subsoil.  B,  the  border,  from  two  to  two  and  a half  feet  deep,  of  good 
fresh  soil,  composed  of  half-rotted  turfs  from  a field.  C,  spline  racks  to 
walk  upon.  These  should  be  made  in  convenient  lengths,  that  they  may 
be  removed  in  case  a tree  requires  lifting,  &c.  D,  espalier  peaches  and 
nectarines  on  the  south  side,  and  figs  and  plums  on  the  north  side.  E, 
standard  peaches  and  nectarines.  _ By  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  a great  quantity  of  fruit  would  be  produced  in  a small 
bouse.  The  amount  of  care  and  attention  necessary  would  be  far  less  than 


it  would  bo  to  carry  out  in  good  stylo  a houso  < f pot-trocs,  and  tho  rink  of 
spoiling  tho  crop  from  occasional  neglect  much  less,  ns  the  trees  nro  in  a 
inoro  natural  position,  and  therefore  I am  induced  to  recommend  its  adoption. 
It  must  not  bo  forgotten,  however,  that  tlio  border,  being  under  cover,  re- 
ceives no  moisture  from  tho  atmosphere,  therefore  abundant  watering  will 
bo  necessary,  especially  when  tho  troos  nro  swelling  a crop  of  fruit.  But 
then  ono  good  watering  will  suffioo  for  several  days,  whereas  a man  that 
has  a houso  of  pot-trees  must  always  bo  watching  them.  Tho  same  atten- 
tion to  airing,  syringing,  and  setting  tho  fruit  blossom,  pinching  back 
shoots  that  nro  not.  required  to  form  the  tree,  &o.,  will,  however,  be  neces- 
sary ns  woll  in  tho  houso  whore  trees  are  planted  out  as  in  that  in  which 
tho  whole  are  in  pots. 

(Tirccnbouse  nnb  ®onstrt)fiton>. 

IxF.EriNO  out  Fuost — Temperature  of  the  Soil. — A few  words  on 
the  principles  which  the  gardener  should  keep  in  mind  in  his  endeavours  to 
keep  out  frost  may  bo  seasonable  just  now,  for  it  may  bo  questioned  if  gar- 
deners have  invariably  a clear  view  of  the  object  to  be  gained,  and  the  best 
means  of  securing  it ; and  those  among  our  readers  who  arc  familiar  with  tho 
theory  of  tho  subject  will  not  mind  seeing  a few  commonplace  facts  set  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  yet  something  to  learn  on  the  subject.  The 
leading  principle  of  all  protective  measures  may  be  stated  to  be  not  so  much 
keeping  out  frost  as  keeping  in  heat.  Tf  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
oxamine  a bed  of  snow  when  it  has  lain  upon  the  earth  a day  or  two,  it  will 
bo  found  that,  however  hard  frozen  on  the  surface,  it  is  actually  thawing 
where  it  rests  upon  the  earth.  Tf  tho  snow  be  very  thin,  this  may  not  happen 
to  be  the  case,  because  the  cold  air  may  penetrate  through  it,  and  cause  it 
to  freeze  to  the  soil ; but  when  deep  snow  has  lain  some  time,  it  invariably 
begins  to  thaw  next  the  soil,  however  hard  it  may  freeze  at  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  Another  lesson  of  value  may  be  gained  just  now 
by  dipping  some  water  from  a well ; it  will  come  up  comparatively  warm, 
and  its  temperature  probably  40°  to  50°,  according  to  the  depth  and  the  soil. 
Tho  inference  from  these  two  observations  is  obvious  enough : tho  earth  is  a 
reservoir  of  heat,  and  this  heat  it  is  the  gardener’s  business  to  make  the  most 
of,  and  all  protective  measures  should  have  for  their  object  to  prevent  its 
escape.  This  cartli-heat  is  a matter  of  some  importance  to  the  life  of  plants 
when  its  amount  is  considered.  This  heat  is  constantly  rising  to  the  surface  ; 
hence,  if  we  pile  up  a mass  of  material  of  any  kind,  and  leave  it  for  some 
days,  however  hard  it  may  get  frozen,  it  will  be  found  that  when  removed 
the  earth  is  quite  warm  on  the  spot  it  has  covered,  a simple  consequence  of 
the  heat  having  been  confined.  The  heat  of  the  earth  varies  very  much  near 
the  surface  as  the  seasons  revolve,  but  the  deeper  we  descend  the  less  is  the 
variation.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  that  the  soil  is  such  a bad  con- 
ductor of  heat  that  even  at  very  trifling  depths  the  variations  do  not  keep 
pace  with  the  changes  of  atmospheric  temperature,  and  this  leads  to  very  in- 
teresting results.  By  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Professor  Forbes  it  was 
shown  that  at  three  feet  the  greatest  cold  ’does  not  occur  till  February  ; at 
six  feet,  not  till  March ; at  twelve  feet,  in  April ; and  at  twenty-four  feet, 
in  July.  These  facts  explain  why  water  from  deep  wells  is  (as  people  say) 
cold  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  At  a depth  of  two  feet  the  temperature 
usually  rises  considerably  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  and 
is  in  some  seasons  subject  to  many  fluctuations  ; but  during  autumn  and  the 
early  part  of  winter  much  of  the  heat  absorbed  during  summer  is  retained  by 
the  crust,  and  plants  exposed  to  severe  frosts  are  still  warm  at  their  roots, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  so  far  affected  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth 
that  early  frosts  are  considerably  modified  in  their  effects.  Now  the  grand 
object  should  be  to  get  as  much  of  this  heat  as  possible,  and  to  keep  it.  For 
this  purpose  we  use  frames,  the  glass  coverings  of  which  obstruct  the  radia- 
tion of  the  earth’s  heat,  and  preserve  the  plants  from  the  severities  of  the 
atmospheric  temperature.  "When  frost  comes,  we  lay  on  the  frames  such 
things  as  mats,  straw,  &e.,  and  these  still  further  obstruct  the  radiation,  and 
prevent  the  cold  winds  gaining  access  to  the  frames.  Everything  that  can 
be  used  to  counteract  radiation  may  be  turned  to  account,  but  there  is  a good 
and  a bad  way  of  doing  it.  It  so  happens — and  every  gardener  should  keep 
the  fact  in  mind — that  the  atmosphere  is  a tolerably  good  non-conductor,  and 
a body  of  air  shut  up  close  cools  very  slowly.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  water  is  a good  conductor  of  heat,  and  hence  cools  quickly,  es- 
pecially at  the  surface.  Suppose  we  really  want  (which  we  never  do)  to 
cool  down  the  atmosphere  of  a frame  without  taking  off  the  light,  the  best 
way  to  do  it  would  be  to  throw  water  on  the  glass  ; the  evaporation  from  this 
during  wind  or  simshine  would  probably  soon  render  the  air  inside  the  frame 
colder  than  the  air  without,  and  at  night  the  frost  would  act  upon  the  wet 
".lass  and  carry  on  the  cooling  process,  and  if  mischief  were  intended  it  would 
be  effectual.  The  rationale  of  this  process  is  that  the  heat  from  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  of  the  frame  is  conducted  outwards  and  dissipated.  We  learn 
another  lesson  from  this,  namely,  to  keep  the  glass,  the  mats,  tho  straw,  and 
whatever  else  is  used  for  covering,  as  dry  as  possible,  and  at  any  time  when 
they  are  unavoidably  wetted  they  should  he  taken  off  and  dried  at  the  first 
opportunity.  But  we  have  not  yet  done.  The  air  is  a good  non-conductor ; 
hence,  if  a mat  or  tarpaulin  can  he  stretched  over  a frame  and  fixed  down 
close  at  the  sides,  and  the  superficies  kept  at  a few  inches  from  the  glass — - 
as  by  laths  for  instance — there  will  be  a stratum  of  air  between  the  tar- 
paulin and  the  glass,  and  this  will  he  as  good  as  another  thickness,  or,  to 
use  a homely  phrase,  will  make  the  frame  a coat  warmer.  In  very  cold 
countries,  travellers  prefer  cloaks  to  coats ; loose  garments  are  found  to  be 
warmer  than  tight  ones.  The  reason  is  that  they  enclose  a considerable 
body  of  air,  and  this  being  a non-conductor  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  gar- 
ment. Now,  in  covering  up,  loose  litter  is  found  very  effectual,  and,  emteris 
paribus,  the  looser  it  is  the  better.  A great  heap  of  dry  straw  thrown  on 
over  a mat  will  do  wonders  to  keep  out  frost,  because  the  straw  has  entangled 
in  it  a vast  amoimt  of  air,  which  renders  it  non-conducting.  Any  light  dry 
material,  such  as  waste  wool,  clippings  of  hedges,  withered  tops  of  chrysan- 
themums, &c.,  may  he  made  use  of  in  the  frame-ground  during  hard  frost. 
A few  more  hints  may  he  of  service,  especially  to  young  gardeners.  During 
frost  every  plant  in  a pot — no  matter  if  the  hardiest  plant  known — should 
have  its  roots  protected.  If  exposed  so  that  the  roots  get  frozen,  death  i* 
likely  to  he  the  consequence.  One  of  the  best  materials  in  which  to  plunge 
potted  plants,  whether  indoors  or  out,  is  the  now  famous  cocoa-nut  fibre  re- 
fuse. This  is  never  very  wet,  and  never  quite  dry,  and  is  such  a non-con- 
ductor that  the  frost  rarely  penetrates  more  than  a few  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  it  may  be  heaped  round  the  collar  of  a plant  that  needs  extra 
protection  without  any  fear  of  harm,  provided  it  is  removed  on  the  return  of 
mild  weather.  Lastly,  plants  exposed  to  very  low  temperatures  need  not  of 
necessity  be  exposed  to  light.  We  have  known  pits  full  of  geraniums  to  he 
buried  under  heaps  of  litter  for  three  weeks  in  complete  darkness  without 
taking  the  least  harm.  Of  course,  on  the  return  of  mild  weather,  light 
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should  bo  admitted  as  soon  as  possible.  In  case  of  plants  getting  badly  frosted, 
lot  them  thaw  slowly,  and  in  the  dark.  Gardeners  sometimes  make  a rush 
at  the  fire  when  they  find  frost  in  the  house,  and  by  getting  up  too  fierce  a 
heal,  do  more  harm  than  if  they  had  left  things  alone.  Beware  of  extremes, 
and  aim  at  making  fires  burn  steadily  and  continuously,  rather  than  at  a pace 
that  is  likely  to  roast  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

Stobe  antJ  ©rcbitj  TSnuse. 

Orchids  are  so  generally  at  rest  now  that  this  is  a most  convenient 
season  for  a general  examination  of  the  stock,  and  the  renewal  of  blocks, 
baskets,  &c.,  for  improving  the  effect  of  the  grouping  and  arrangement. 
Repot  any  that  require  it,  and  let  every  plant  undergo  an  examination, 
during  which  the  surface  material  should  be  wholly  or  partially  removed. 

^Forcing  pit. 

Peaches  to  ho  forced  need  now  a thorough  dressing ; clean  the  house, 
prune  the  trees,  tie  in  and  wash  the  stems  and  branches  with  a paint  made 
of  clay  and  Gishurst ; mulch  the  border,  and  give  it  a thorough  good  soak- 
ing with  tepid  water.  Give  the  trees  air  on  fine  days,  but  shut  up  at  night. 
This  treatment  will  bring  the  roots  into  action  in  advance  of  the  branches, 
and  when  the  trees  are  started  they  will  make  safe  and  healthy  growth. 

Pines  require  very  careful  management  now,  for  we  have  warm  sun- 
shine one  day,  and  perhaps  fog  and  frost  the  next.  There  ought  to  be  a 
command  of  more  heat  than  is  absolutely  required,  which  is  easy  enough 
with  hot  water,  but  not  so  easy  with  fermenting  material,  so  as  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  bottom  and  top  pretty  uniform,  in  spite  of  changes  of 
weather.  As  a comparative  state  of  rest  will  he  good  for  all  classes  of  pine 
stock  now,  a bottom-heat  of  65°  for  a minimum,  and  70°  maximum,  top- 
heat  55°  minimum,  and  65°  maximum,  will  be  the  safest  for  the  plants. 
Supply  wafer  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ; take  advantage  of  bright 
open  weather  to  water  pretty  liberally,  raising  the  heat  and  giving  air  at 
the  same  time  ; and  when  frost  and  darkness  recur,  withhold  it  as  long  as 
will  be  safe,  but  not  to  cause  exhaustion. 

Cucumbers  to  be  kept  safe  as  to  bottom-heat,  or  they  will  begin  now  to 
drop  their  fruit,  or  to  show  canker  at  the  collar.  Be  prompt,  therefore,  to 
renew  the  linings,  if  needful,  where  fermenting  material  is  used.  Recently- 
collected  leaves  will,  with  the  help  of  dung  once  turned,  yield  a very  steady 
heat,  and  the  better  in  large  masses. 

Forcing. — Refer  to  notes  of  the  past  few  weeks,  give  plenty  of  water  to 
plants  that  have  started  away  well,  and  syringe  with  tepid  water  on  bright 
mornings,  giving  air  afterwards  when  the  leaves  are  dry.  Beware  of  high 
night  temperatures  ; beginners  in  forcing  invariably  make  their  first  mistake 
in  using  too  much  heat  at  night,  and  the  consequence  is  spindling  growths 
and  ill-developed  flowers. 

Vines  grown  in  pots  for  forcing  for  early  grapes  may  now  be  shifted  into 
large  pots,  and  the  safest  way  to  do  it  will  be  to  shift  pots  and  all,  and 
without  turning  out  the  roots  of  the  vines.  Prepare  the  12-inch  pots  with 
crocks  and  a few  inches  of  compost ; enlarge  the  drainage  holes  of  the  pots 
the  vines  are  in,  then  place  these  pots  inside  the  larger  pots,  and  fill  in  with 
tough  turfy  compost ; the  outer  pots  will  soon  be  full  of  roots,  and  the 
vines  may  he  allowed  to  carry  all  the  bunches  they  show,  and  when  these 
are  ripe  the  vines  should  be  destroyed.  Vines  to  rest  from  this  time  to  be 
pruned  at  once  ; in  fact,  early  pruning  is  the  only  safe  method  of  prevent- 
ing bleeding. 


<£ormf$on'tretm* 

— 4 — 

Long-continued  Exhibitions. — I have  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
discussion  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  Magazine  respecting  the  pelar- 
goniums shown  at  Manchester  by  Mr.  J.  Wills  and  Mr.  J.  Watson.  But, 
sir,  as  you  have  expressed  a hope  that  there  will  be  no  more  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  I will  not  trouble  you  or  your  readers  with  any  remarks  of 
mine  on  that  point.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion  gives  rise  to  the 
question,  whether  exhibitions  should  be  continued  for  such  a length  of  time 
as  that  occupied  by  the  late  Manchester  Show.  We  are  apt  to  jump  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  shows  of 
one  day’s  duration  ; now  wo  leap  at  one  bound  to  nine  days,  which  of  course 
includes  one  Sunday.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  owners  of 
choice,  rare,  or  new  plants  will  consent  to  allow  them  to  remain  for  eight  or 
nine  days  in  an  exhibition  house  or  tent.  Cold  draughts  from  doors  or  open- 
ings, a dry  atmosphere,  and  sometimes  lots  of  dust,  will  injure,  if  not  spoil, 
tender  plants  that  have  been  nursed  with  every  care  in  proper  structures. 
But  these  choice  things  are  just  what  the  public  want  to  see,  and  also  what 
proprietors  wish  to  show.  lienee  special  arrangements  are  made  with  com- 
mittees and  managers  of  shows,  to  the  effect  that,  provided  they  will  allow 
such  and  such  things  to  be  removed  after  the  first  or  second  day,  then  they 
will  exhibit  them.  Now,  I know  that  this  is  done,  and  that  it  was  done  at 
the  late  Manchester  Show.  Mr.  Wills  admits  that  ho  removed  his  best 
geraniums ; but  Mr.  Toll  also  removed  the  collection  of  twenty  orchids 
which  had  received  the  first  prize  of  £20.  And  this  made  a much  moro 
serious  gap  than  the  exchange  or  substitution  of  a few  pelargoniums.  Now 
I do  not  blame  Mr.  Toll  for  removing  his  splendid  plants,  for  those  not  sore- 
moved  cut  a sorry  figure  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  day.  But  then  we  must 
not  be  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Wills  for  doing  the  samo  thing  with  his  plants, 
because  what  is  right  and  fair  for  one  exhibitor  is  equally  so  for  another. 
Now  Mr.  Editor,  I always  think  it  best  to  steer  midway  between  two  ex- 
tremes. One  day's  show  is  not  enough  for  societies — it  does  not  pay.  Eight 
or  nine  days  is  too  long  for  exhibitors — it  spoils  their  plants.  Then  say 
three  days,  and  not  allow  any  plant  to  be  removed  till  the  end  of  the  show, 
and  treat  all  exhibitors  alike.  A Manchester  Gardener. 

The  Paradise  and  Quince  Stocks  in  English  Gardens. — On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discussion  on  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  tho  following  letter  has 
been  sent,  by  a well-known  cultivator  to  one  of  tho  disputants:  1 had  not 
read  two  lines  of  the  critique  by  “ Fruit  Cultivator  and  Traveller  ” before  I 
settled  in  my  mind  who  the  man  was.  This  is  his  system  of  advertising  when- 
ever any  one  dares  to  touch  upon  “ fruit-growing,”  especially  upon  somo 
pet  points,  guarded  over  by  what  wo  might  aptly  call  the  Cerberus  of  fruit- 
growing on  quince  or  paradise  stocks,  orchard  houses,  or  cordon  training, 
things  he  hns  taken  under  his  special  protection,  and  woo  bo  to  tho  adventurous 
cultivator  that  dares  to  differ  with  him  ! Down  I10  conies,  like  a great  spider 
upon  an  unlucky  fly.  The  gardeners  in  our  parts  call  him  “ Tho  Fruit-tree 
Spider,"  and  say,  “ Oh  ! another  of  bis  long  advertisements,  basod  upon  the 
fact  that  bn  bus  something  wonderful  in  tho  way  of  fruit-trees,  fruit-tree 
stock,  or  his  6,000  Louise  Bonne  years,  which  I10  has  held  up  to  the  public 


twenty  times  as  being  the  neplus  ultra  of  fruit-growing.”  Although  a little 
while  ago,  in  liis  controversy  with  mo  about  quince  stocks,  he  said  that  tho 
5,000  had  taken  tho  yellows,  and  had  been  put  into  quarantine,  they  aro 
now  let  loose  upon  you,  and  to  charm  the  public  ear  as  something  that  is 
worth  everybody’s  attention  in  the  way  of  making  a fortune;  in  fact,  it  is 
like  the  folks  who  offer  a large  fortune  for  a small  sum.  Send  one  penny 
stamp,  and  I will  tell  you  how  to  clear  £11000  per  annum,  i.  e.,  “ Plant 
Louise  Bonne  pears,  and  buy  them  from  me,  and  quince  stocks.  I have 
the  largest  stock  of  these  trees  in  Europe .”  This  was  the  exulting  climax  to 
one  of  his  broadsides  against  somebody  not  long  ago,  who  dared  to  say  some- 
thing against  quince  stocks.  Holding  the  largest  stock  in  Europe  (?  ? ?),  no 
wonder  “ Mr.  Spider”  slid  with  electric  rapidity  down  his  line  on  the  head 
of  such  an  intruder.  I dared  to  differ  from  him,  or  at  least  his  ally, 
Mr.  — — , about  the  paradise  stock.  They  both  declared  it  to  be  too  tender 

for  England  (! ! !),  and  were  tacitly  supported  by  the  editors  of . (I  send 

you  the  numbers,  that  you  may  see  what  the  parties  said.)  Now,  the 
Pommier  de  Paradis  stock  will  live  where  no  other  apple-tree  except  the 
Siberian  Crab  will  live,  but  it  will  not  live  nor  thrive  in  dry  warm  soils.  Like 
the  quince,  it  soon  perishes  in  such;  they  are  both  admirably  calculated  for 
wet  or  heavy  soils,  but  in  such  a winter  as  our  last,  1)566-7,  the  quince, 
unless  where  its  junction  with  the  pear  was  covered  two  or  three  inches  with 
soil,  suffered  in  damp  places  very  much.  I lost  hundreds  of  trees  that  were 
not  covered  as  above  ; but  not  a twig  of  the  paradise  was  hurt,  although  only 
a few  yards  separated  the  quince  from  them.  It  is  just  perfect  willing 
blindness,  brought  on  by  having  another  kind  of  stock  to  sell,  that  could 
cause  any  man  to  say  that  the  Pommier  de  Paradis  is  tender.  I enclose  a 
letter  from  M.  Decaisne  to  me,  in  which  you  will  see  that  the  learned 
Professor  said,  “ II  ne  gele  pas.”  I said  the  worthies  who  had  combined  to 
destroy  it  might  roast  it,  but  they  could  not  freeze  it  to  death.  I send  you 
some  stocks  and  a few  apples  worked  on  it,  to  show  you  how  well  they  grow 
upon  damp  soil,  not  saturated.  I have  an  old  tree  planted  under  the  end  of 
a spout  which  conveys  the  water  from  the  roof  of  a vinery.  It  thrives  and 
luxuriates  ; it  is  in  imitation  of  the  natural  habitat  of  the  plant  in  the  Cau- 
casus. The  tree  bore  two  dozen  of  fine,  deliciously-flavoured,  aromatic  fruit 
this  season  ; but  they  must  be  eaten  from  the  tree,  otherwise  they  lose  their 
flavour  in  two  days.  I find  that  all  the  large  apples  grow  freely  and  bear 
abundantly  when  grafted  upon  this  stock,  and  that  the  fruit  partakes  of  its 
fine  aromatic  flavour,  generally  speaking.  Many  are  much  larger  than  from 
crab  stocks,  and  all  the  small-growing  kinds  bear  so  that  the  trees  are  ex- 
hausted in  12  to  16  years.  This  might  be  remedied  by  timely  thinning.  I 
have  sent  you  a paradise  stock  in  which  the  bud  was  killed  by  the  cold,  to 
show  you  how  well  the  stock  grew  after.  We  had  hundreds  of  crab  stocks 
injured,  and  I have  enclosed  a piece  of  an  apple-tree,  to  show  what,  havoc 
the  severe  frost  makes  with  some  kinds  of  apples.  Many  pear  trees  were 
split  right  through.  To  look  at  the  apple  branch,  you  would  think  it  was 
canker  produced  by  the  soil.  I do  not  think  that  trees  canker  much  from  the 
soil  being  uncongenial,  but  that  the  greatest  portion  of  cankered  trees  have 
become  so  from  having  been  frozen.  I have  hundreds  of  trees  so  destroyed, 
all  of  which  were  in  perfect  health  before  the  frost.  I never  saw  a paradise 
stock  hurt ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  like  the  quince,  it  is  useless 
upon  dry  and  warm  soils 


Suites  to  (Eiumes* 

— ♦ — 

Z.  Z. — You  are  quite  mistaken.  If  we  replied  privately  to  all  who  ask  for 
replies  that  way,  one  month's  work  would  complete  our  labours.  We  do 
not  engage  to  write  privately  to  anybody. 

J.  R. — The  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter, 
but  it  would  be  advisable  to  heap  a small  cone  of  coal-ashes  or  sand  over 
them.  We  cannot  encourage  you  to  attempt  keeping  fuchsias  and  geraniums 
all  winter  in  a trench  out  of  doors  with  boards  over  them.  We  would  rather 
advise  you  to  throw  them  away,  and  thus  save  yourself  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment. 

Constant  Reader. — In  the  absence  of  information  on  the  construction  of  the 
furnace  and  flue,  we  cannot  point  out  a specific  remedjq  but  we  can  offer  a 
hint  that  may  prove  valuable.  Devise  some  means  of  warming  the  flue 
quickly  prior  to  properly  lighting  the  fire.  Burn  shavings,  crumpled  paper, 
straw,  and  other  light  stuff,  to  force  a body  of  flame  into  the  flue,  and, 
probably,  if  the  fire  is  properly  lighted  while  the  flue  is  warm  the  evil  com- 
plained of  may  be  remedied. 

Subscriber  will  find  practical  papers  on  the  treatment  of  pot  roses  in  tho 
numbers  for  July  22,  1865;  October  21,  1S65  ; December  8,  1866;  and 
March  30,  1867. 

T.  C. — We  know  nothing  of  the  stove  you  inquire  about. 

Young  Beginner. — Caladiums  must  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  in  a tempera- 
ture of  about  40“  while  resting.  Pilca  museosa,  tho  “ artillery  plant,”  must 
be  kept  in  the  stove  during  winter,  but  will  do  very  well  in  the  greenhouse 
in  summer.  Tho  Aristolochia  sp.  is  probably  a stovo  plant;  but  wo  cannot 
say  for  certain,  unless  you  can  give  tho  specific  name  or  tho  nativo  country  of 
the  plant.  Chamoorops  lmmilis  will  do  better  in  tho  greenhouse  than  the 
stovo.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  geraniums  you  name,  but  we 
can  advise  you  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Lindley,  Eleanor,  Beauty  of  Oulton, 
Provost,  Editor,  and  Lo  Grand.  Beauty  of  Brixton  is  not  good  ouough  for 
exhibition,  but  is  valuable  for  oarly  flowers. 

Westmoreland. — A11  amateur  is  ono  who  cultivates  plants  for  his  amuse- 
ment solely,  ns  distinguished  from  one  who  grows  thorn  for  sale,  or  who  is 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  a gardener.  The  interpretation  of  tho  term 
varies  in  different  places ; as,  for  example,  at  tho  groat  London  exhibitions 
gentlemen’s  gardeners  are  considered  amateurs ; in  tho  country  another 
rule  prevails.  Your  vinos  want  tho  help  of  boat  during  April  and  May. 

Friend. — It  iH  tho  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  for  recently-purchased  male 
aucubas  to  flower  in  November  or  earlier.  It  is  owing  to  the  artificial  treat- 
ment they  have  been  subjected  to,  and  which  the  trade  aro  compelled  to 
adopt  in  order  to  multiply  them  rapidly.  After  you  have  had  it  one  lull 
season  in  the  open  air  it  will  flower  at  tho  same  time  as  tho  females,  but  you 
must  keep  it  in  tho  greonhouso  tho  first  winter.  Tho  pollen  should  be 
brushed  off  daily  into  a shoot  of  tinfoil,  or  a dry  box  of  some  kind,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  sproad  tinfoil  over  tho  soil  in  tho  pot  to  catch  all  that  tails. 
If  kept  dry  its  vitality  will  bo  preserved,  and  it  may  bo  applied  to  the  female 
flowers  when  they  are  ready  to  receive  it  in  tho  spring.  1 1 is  advisable  to 
place  the  femalo  plants  under  glass,  for  bet  ter  convenience  ot  fertilizing-  that 
is,  if  thoy  happen  to  bo  in  pots. 

7'.  Reaeheg.  The  large-leaved  plant,  is  Begonia  somporflorons  alba  ; the 
small-leaved  plant  is  Begonia  grossuliofolia. 
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Clematis  Jackmani  is  undoubtedly  a true  hybrid,  and  the 
type  of  a new  raco  of  ornamoutal  plants.  It  was  originated 
by  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  of  the  Nursorios,  AVoking,  by 
crossing  Clematis  lanuginosa  with  C.  Viticella  in  tho  first  in- 
stance, but  possibly  subsequent  crossos  of  the  progeny  were 
made  with  the'  aid  of  tho  pollen  of  C.  ccerulea,  and  wo  have 
sometimes  thought  we  could  detect  the  parentage  of  C.  cam- 
panulifiora  in  the  race.  Messrs.  Jackman  have  not  published 
any  account  of  their  operations ; and  while  great  commercial 
interests  are  bound  up  with  their  work,  it  would  perhaps  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  relate  in  detail  the  soveral 
stages  of  the  process  by  which  at  last  they  have  originated  a 
distinct  and  most  valuable  race  of  flowering  plants.  It  will 
suffice  for  the  present  that  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  flowers 
of  this  raco  are  new  to  our  gardens,  and  surpassing  in  splendour 
by  many  degrees  the  handsomest  of  the  hardy  clematises 
hitherto  known  to  cultivators.  This  race  offers  elements 
for  decorative  purposes  which  are  certain  to  be  appreciated ; 
for  the  majority  present  us  with  shades  of  blue,  which  are 
scarce,  and  the  flowers  are,  generally  speaking,  so  large  and 
so  abundantly  produced,  that  in  respect  of  their  colours  they 
have  no  parallel  amongst  garden  flowers  at  the  season  when 
they  are  at  their  best,  in  the  later  part  of  the  summer  and 
throughout  the  autumn.  Nor  is  it  a small  consideration  that 
this  race  is  as  hardy  as  its  parents ; we  are  inclined  to  believe 
some  degrees  more  hardy,  for  the  last  severe  winter  did  no 
harm  to  them  in  places  fully  exposed.  And  in  repect  of  rela- 
tive hardiness,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  so  long  as  the 
roots  of  the  plants  are  not  destroyed,  the  destruction  of  the 
wood  is  but  a small  loss,  in  the  event  of  a winter  severe  enough 
to  be  mischievous  to  that  extent,  for  the  roots  will  throw  up 
new  shoots  in  just  the  same  way  that  own-root  roses  do,  and, 
as  almost  any  hardy  plant  will  do,  renew  itself  from  the  root, 
if  not  budded  or  grafted.  These  clematises,  varieties  of  the 
hybrid  Jackmani,  merit  attention  not  only  as  superb  orna- 
ments for  walls,  trellises,  rockeries,  and  other  places  where 
climbing  plants  are  required,  but  also  for  planting  in  large 
beds  to  make  grand  masses  of  blue,  purple,  and  crimson,  the 
plants  being  trained  out  and  pegged  down  to  produce  an  even 
sheet  of  leaves  and  flowers,  bince  bedding  has  become  in 
great  part  a system  of  repeating  ad  nauseam  a few  generally 
approved  formulae,  it  is  matter  of  thankfulness  to  be  tempted 
by  the  offer  of  a new  race  of  plants  to  go  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  and  attempt  something  new ; and  assuredly  these 
varieties  of  clematis  will  give  a new  and  fresh,  and  perhaps 
surprising,  tone  of  beauty  to  the  parterre  wherever  they  are 
generously  dealt  with.  Nor  should  we  forget  what  may  be 
done  with  them  as  pot-plants.  Messrs.  Jackman  have  demon- 
strated, by  the  specimens  they  have  presented  at  several  of 
the  exhibitions  held  at  Regent’s  Park,  that  these  plants  may 
be  grown  in  pots  to  such  perfection  that  shall  find  but  few, 
even  amongst  the  vast  variety  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
to  equal  them.  Certainly  some  of  their  exhibition  specimens 
have  been  glorious  for  contour,  complete  furnishing,  and 
abundance  of  splendid  flowers. 

To  develop  the  beauties  of  these  new  varieties  to  the  ut- 
most, a light  rich  soil  is  requisite.  A warm  position  is  better 
than  a cold  one,  yet  relative  climate  is  not  of  such  great  im- 
portance as  full  exposure  to  sunshine  and  a tolerably  dry 
subsoil.  Every  kind  of  clematis  is  at  home  on  chalk,  and 
probably  iu  many  gardens  on  the  chalk,  where  some  favourite 
bedders  make  but  a poor  figure,  these  plants  would  prove  of 
great  value,  if  assisted  with  good  manure  and  leaf-mould,  to  give 
them  a fair  start  in  the  first  instance.  To  turn  them  to  the  1 
best  account  as  bedding  plants,  they  should  be  grouped  in  large 
beds,  or  in  clumps  on  borders,  the  plants  being  put  at  a 
distance  of  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  and  to  be  pruned  back 
rather  close  every  year.  Their  brilliant  shades  of  maroon, 
purple,  and  purplish  crimson  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other 
race  of  bedding  plants  ; and  wherever  and  whenever  they  are 
seen,  they  will  be  renowned  and  remembered.  As  this  is  as 
good  a time  as  any  to  plant  these  clematises,  we  subjoin  a 
select  fist  of  a few  of  the  varieties  amongst  the  very  many  we 
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have  seen  from  time  to  time  and  reported  on  iu  these  pages. 
All  are  Jackman’s  except  those  with  names  of  raisers  at- 
tached : — 

C.  Jackmani.  — Flowers  6 or  7 inches  across,  velvety  violet-purple ; a 
magnificent  hybrid. 

O',  lanuginosa  pallida. — Flowers  fully  expanded,  Jthe  colour  lilac,  with 
reddish  bars  down  tho  centre  of  each  petal,  or,  tospeak  with  strict  technicality, 
sepals. 

C.  rubro-violacea. — Flowers  velvety  reddish  tinted  violet;  remarkably 
beautiful. 

V.  Viticella  amethyatina. — The  flowers  have  curled  petals,  and  are  of  a pale 
violet- blue  colour  ; very  beautiful. 

C.  Viticella  Mooreana. — Very  closely  resembling  C.  Viticella  in  the  form 
of  the  flowers  ; colour  deep  violet. 

Prince  of  IVales. — Flowers  deep  purple  with  red  bars.  The  whole  series 
should  have  been  named  as  florists’  llowers,  as  this  is,  instead  of  in  dog  Latin, 
which  is  bad  enough  for  botanical  curiosities,  but  for  useful  garden  plants 
unendurable. 

Magnifica. — Very  largo  and  finely-formed  flowers  of  a soft  purple  colour, 
each  petal  having  a sharp  bar  of  red  down  the  centre,  producing  in  tho 
flower  the  appearance  of  a four  or  five  rayed  star. 

Velutina  purpurea. — Large  flowers  of  a beautiful  maroon-purple  colour. 

Rubella. — A very  fine  variety,  producing  abundance  of  flowers,  and  which 
have  generally  five  or  six  petals ; the  colour  velvety  claret  shading  to  black  ; 
a grand,  massive,  and  sometimes  astonishing  variety. 

Lady  Caroline  Neville  (Cripps). — Delicate  lavender  with  dark  stripe. 

Tunbridgense  (Cripps).— Beddish  purple  with  blue  stripe  in  the  centre  of 
each  petal. 

C.  lanuginosa  Candida  (Bull). — A pure  white-flowered  variety  of  the  beau- 
tiful lanuginosa. 

C.  azurea  [ccerulea)  regime  (Henry). — Flowers  deep  mauve  or  pale  violet 
colour,  usually  with  six  to  eight  petals  ; fine. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  can  find  amusement  in  searching 
through  our  reports,  especially  for  the  years  1864-65,  may  en- 
rich their  fists  of  choice  varieties  of  Clematis  with  others  be- 
sides those  enumerated  above.  AVe  have  only  directed  special 
attention  on  the  present  occasion  to  such  as  we  happen  to  be 
able  to  speak  of  with  confidence,  after  some  experience  of  their 
cultivation.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  we  think  highly  probable, 
that  the  varieties  we  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  may  be 
quite  equal  in  beauty  to  those  above  described. 


The  Hibberd  Testimonial. — This  has  been  wound  up,  and  the  presenta- 
tion made  to  Mr.  Hibberd  in  just  such  an  elegant  and  considerate  manner  as 
the  friends  of  the  recipient  expected  and  desired.  Mr.  Hibberd  will,  no 
doubt,  embrace  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  return  thanks. 

The  Findlay  Testimonial. — The  subscriptions  to  this  fund  amounted  to 
LUG  17s.  6d.  The  expenses  of  printing,  collecting,  Ac.,  were  £30  11s.  6d. 
The  remainder  was  bestowed  in  providing  a presentation  plate,  which  cost 
£6  6s.,  and  filling  a purse  with  the  balance,  £210.  The  presentation  was 
made  ten  days  ago,  and  Mr.  Findlay  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  the 
graceful  way  that  is  his  wont ; and  an  affair,  creditable  to  all  concerned  in  it  is 
thus  agreeably  terminated.  “ Worth  makes  the  man,”  Ac. ; therefore,  to  set 
a price  on  Mr.  Findlay’s  labours  and  talents  is  impossible. 

Hakdy  Herbaceous  Plants  are  fast  rising  in  popularity,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  quite  seasonable  that  the  “ Garden  Oracle”  for  1868  contains  lists  of 
selected  varieties  comprising  the  best  known  in  every  class,  and  numbering 
in  all  about  500  species  and  varieties.  The  editor  will  challenge  the  wise  in 
such  matters  to  find  in  his  selections  a single  bad  or  even  second-rate  (of  its 
kind)  species  or  variety  in  the  whole  of  the  list. 

The  Boyal  Botanic  Society  intend  to  take  the  lead  in  the  exhibitions 
next  season,  and  will  probably  startle  the  public  with  a great  exhibition  in 
the  very  dawn  of  spring. 

The  Trials  oe  Vegetables  and  Boots  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  in 
respect  of  which  reports  on  peas,  lettuces,  onions,  Ac.,  Ac.,  have  been  pub- 
lished, will  be  continued  until  every  class  of  vegetables  and  roots  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties  have  been  thoroughly  revised.  The  Stoke 
Newington  collection  of  potatoes  is  probably  the  largest  ever  made,  com- 
prising in  all  about  200  varieties ; this  will  form  the  subject  of  a report 
shortly.  When  these  reports  are  completed,  wo  shall  endeavour  to  reduce 
and  classify  the  varieties,  with  a view  to  abolish  bad  and  establish  good 
sorts,  and  settle  all  existing  difficulties  of  nomenclature. 


The  French  Bat- tamer.— The  most  popular  of  the  shows  of  the  season 
at  St. -Cloud  fan-  has  been  Thomme  aux  rats.  The  name  of  this  Barey  of  the 
rat  race  is  Antoine  Leonard.  His  sole  theatre  is  a sort  of  perch,  which  he 
sticks  into  the  ground,  and  then  he  takes  his  corps  dc  ballet  out  of  his  pocket. 
At  his  word  of  command  the  rats  run  up  and  down  the  perch,  hang  on  their 
legs,  then  on  two,  stand  on  their  head,  and,  in  fact,  go  through  a series  of 
gymnastic  exercises  that  would  put  Blomlin  himself  to  the  blush.  His  crack 
actor  is  a gray  rat  he  has  had  in  his  troupe  for  eleven  years  ; this  old  fellow 
not  only  obeys  Leonard,  but  is  personally  attached  to  him.  it  is  a curious 
sight  to  see  Leonard  put  him  on  the  ground,  and  then  walk  away.  The 
creature  runs  after  him,  and  invariably  catches  him,  however  many  turns  he 
may  make  to  avoid  him.  An  Englishman  offered  oOf.  for  him  about  two 
years  ago,  but  Leonard  would  not  separate  from  his  “ old  and  attached 
friend.” 
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MR.  SALTER’S  EXHIBITION  OF  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

Mr.  Salter’s  exhibition,  like  every  other  of  the  kind,  is  this  season  some 
degrees  less  brilliant  than  we  are  accustomed  to,  many  of  the  new  varieties 
being  undeveloped  at  so  late  a period  as  the  16th,  when  we  made  a call  for 
inspection.  To  be  sure,  there  are  plenty  of  flowers,  and  folks  who  go  to  bo 
amused,  or  whose  business  it  is  to  pick  up  notions  practical,  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. As  regards  the  new  varieties,  however,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
they  will  be  in  a fair  state  forjudging  of  their  merits  till  quite  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  old  lean-to  is  very  gay  -with  established  varieties,  and  Mr. 
Salter  takes  care  to  sprinkle  amongst  the  finished  show  flowers  of  the  in- 
curved section  a few  of  the  dashing  reflexed  and  tasseled  kinds,  to  vary  and 
enrich  the  display  ; for  as  conservatory  flowers  these  are  of  great  value,  as 
they  are  not  only,  generally  speaking,  rich  in  colour,  but  they  break  up  the 
monotony  of  the  very  formal  exhibition  of  flowers.  Particuarly  noticeable 
for  their  fine  colours  are,  Bixio,  Chevalier  Domage,  Prince  Albert,  Com- 
pactum,  Eose  Leech,  Alma,  Annie  Salter,  Christine,  Invincible,  Julia  Grisi, 
Jewess,  Pelagia,  Progne,  Julia  Lagravere,  Lord  Clyde,  Madame  Poggi, 
Madonna, 'Marechal  Niel,  Mount  Etna,  Mr.  Murray,  Prince  Consort,  Quilled 
Beauty,  Superbe,  and  White  Christine. 

In  the  incurved  section,  the  most  striking  for  beauty  of  form  and  colour 
areYenus,  Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen  of  England,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Gloria  Mundi,  Beverley,  Golden  Beverley,  Mrs.  George  Eundell, 
Hereward,  John  Salter,  A urea  multiflora,  Dido,  Dr.  Brock,  Dupont  de 
l'Eure,  Eormosum,  Garibaldi,  General  Harding,  Golden  Ball,  Golden  Queen, 
Iago,  Lady  Harding,  Little  Harry,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mrs. 
Haliburton,  Eev.  J.  Dix,  Eobert  James,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Trilby,  Vesta, 
Yellow  Perfection. 

In  the  second  house,  or  top  of  the  T which  constitutes  the  “ winter 
garden,”  Mr.  Salter  has  a great  batch  of  seedling  Japanese  chrysanthemums. 
These  are  mostly  of  the  “ dragon  ” class,  the  florets  being  set  round  the 
central  disk  like  wires,  in  some  cases  stiff  and  straight,  in  others  curled  and 
twisted  in  a most  fantastic  manner.  A considerable  number  of  these 
will  be  destroyed,  but  a selection  has  been  made  of  a few  that  wiE  be 
valued  for  conservatory  decoration.  Generally  speaking,  these  Japanese 
varieties  flower  very  profusely,  and  some  of  the  plants  here  are  literally 
smothered  with  flowers.  One  that  had  been  condemned  for  a certain  flimsi- 
ness of  petal,  and  poverty  of  colour,  was  literally  a heap  of  flowers  of  a 
cheerful  tone  of  pale  lilac,  and  if  it  had  but  some  degree  of  substance 
would  be  a marvel  amongst  Chrysanthemums. 

The  collection  of  variegated-leaved  plants  at  this  nursery  is  admirably 
kept  up,  and  has  of  late  been  largely  reinforced.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able plants  in  the  place,  and,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plants 
ever  seen,  is  Beta  chiliensis,  a gigantic  species,  with  ample,  deeply- wrinkled, 
black-bronze  leaf,  and  thick  stem  and  mid-rib  of  the  most  intense  carmine 
or  of  a yellowish  scarlet  colour.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  free,  and  it 
appears  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  common  beets  of  our  gardens,  as  on  the 
16th  a plant  stood  in  the  open  ground  unhurt : this,  however,  may  be  owing 
to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  closely  adjacent  walls  and  buildings.  Mr. 
Salter  has  but  some  half-dozen  plants,  and  from  these  he  hopes  to  raise  a few 
seeds  next  year.  This  beet  makes  a mere  spindle  of  a root,  and  is  apparently 
only  worth  consideration  for  the  splendour  of  its  leaves ; but  it  may  just  happen 
that  tluffleshystem  contains  sugar  enough  to  renderthe  plant  valuable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Another  meritorious  novelty  is  a new  variety  of  Canna 
called  Marechal  Vaillant,  which  has  peculiar  narrowish  pointed  leaves  which 
are  heavily  striped  and  shaded  with  purplish  bronze  on  a dull  green  ground. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  for  the  beauty  of  its  leaves.  Dahlia  imperialis 
is  coming  into  bloom,  or,  at  all  events,  a large  plant  in  the  show-house  has 
half  a dozen  or  more  flower-buds  of  the  size  of  marbles  on  it,  but  it  is  quite 
a question  if  the  temperature  is  sufficient  for  their  full  development.  If 
transferred  to  an  intermediate  house,  the  plant  would  probably  flower  per- 
fectly. 

The  following  arc  the  new  varieties  seen  in  flower  during  our  visit : — 

Baron  Beust  (Salter). — A large  incurved  flower  of  fine  quality,  the  colour 
chesnut  with  gold  points  outside,  but  on  the  inner  side  the  petals  are  reddish 
chocolate. 

Lord  Derby  (Salter). — A superb  largo  incurved  flower,  in  the  way  of 
Prince  Alfred,  but  quite  distinct ; the  colour  is  rich  dark  claret  turning  over 
silvery  purple ; first-rate. 

Captivation  (Salter). — Not  incurved,  and  like  a dahlia,  colour  pucy  pink 
with  tinge  of  orange  in  the  centre  ; a lively  pleasing  variety,  well  adapted 
for  the  conservatory  and  to  grow  as  a specimen  plant. 

Gulden  Orb  (Salter). — Large  incurved,  clear  canary-yellow. 

Golden  Thread  (Salter). — A Japanese  variety;  a largo,  curiously  quilled 
flower,  looking  as  if  formed  of  stiff  golden  wires  set  on  a central  disk,  very 
early,  and  highly  decorative. 

Aurantia  (Salter). — A Japanese  variety,  buff- yellow,  handsome. 

Tarantula  (Salter). — A Japanese  variety  of  remarkable  form,  more  nearly 
resembling  a gigantic  spider  than  a flower  of  any  kind  ; the  wiry  or  thread- 
like florots  radiate  from  a button-liko  disk ; they  aro  at  first  yellow,  but 
afterwards  change  to  purple. 

Meteora  (Salter). — A Japanese  variety,  of  a fine  orange  colour. 

Tycoon  (Salter). — A Japanese  variety,  the  flower  very  largo,  colour  lino 
cinnamon  inside,  the  back  golden. 


STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

The  twenty-first  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  in  the  school-room 
opposito  Abney  Park  Cemetery — a roomy  and  well  lighted  apartment  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
though  here  ns  elsewhere  many  of  the  best  specimen  plants  wero  scarcely  m 
full  flower,  the  season  being  unfavourable.  Tho  plants  wero  arranged  so  ns  to 
form  a continuous  bank  all  round  tho  room,  f.hoso  on  tho  platform  at  tho 
head  of  tho  room  being  improved  in  appearance  by  tho  intermixture  with 
them  of  some  bright  green  ferns  and  other  elegant  plants. 

Pi, a nth.  The  best  group  of  six  plants  on  this  platform  eamo  from  Mr. 
Adnm  Forsyth,  of  tho  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  who  took  tho 
first,  place  in  tho  class  for  six.  Mr.  Forsyth’s  plants  woro  Alma,  Lady 
I larding,  Golden  Christine,  superb  ; Annie  Haller,  Vesta,  Dr.  Sharpe;  this 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  colour  of  all  known  chrysanthemums,  and  deserves  to 
bo  everywhoro  grown  for  tho  conservatory  and  exhibition.  Hocond,  Mr. 


George,  with  noble  plants,  rather  less  forward  in  respect  of  bloom  than 
those  of  his  moro  successful  rival.  The  varieties  wero  8t.  George,  Yesta, 
Christine,  Prince  of  Wales,  Golden  Christine,  Annie  Salter.  Six  pompones-. 
First,  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  C.  Iiallance,  Esq.,  Lower  Clapton,  with 
White,  Golden,  and  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli,  Helene,  Andromeda,  Bijou  d' Horti- 
culture, neatly  trained  and  with  plenty  of  flowers.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth, 
with  White  Trevenna,  finely  formed ; three  Cedos,  a Canrobert,  and  a 
Duruflet.  Three  plants , large : First,  Mr.  Drain,  nurseryman  of  Kings- 
land,  with  very  fine  examples  of  Vesta,  Christine,  and  White  Christine. 
Second,  Mr.  George,  with  Golden  Ilermine,  Prince  Albert,  and  Lady  Hard- 
ing, all  admirably  grown,  but  scarcely  forward  enough.  Third,  Mr.  A. 
Forsyth,  with  a splendid  plant  of  Dr.  Sharp,  glowing  with  colour;  Golden 
Christine  and  Annie  Salter.  Four  plants,  large  : First,  Mr.  Drain,  with 
Christine,  White  Christine,  Golden  Christine,  and  Lord  Eanelagh.  Second, 
Mr.  Shield,  with  Annie  Salter,  poor  ; Beaute  du  Nord,  Vesta,  faulty ; Chris- 
tine. Three  pompones  : First,  Mr.  Butcher,  with  Salamon,  Golden  Cedo, 
and  Andromeda.  Six  pyramid  pompones : First,  Mr.  Butcher,  with  Lilac, 
White  and  Golden  Cedos,  Salamon,  Andromeda,  St.  Thais,  all  in  good  growth 
and  training,  but  backward  in  respect  of  flowers.  Six  standard  pompones  : 
First,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  with  pretty  plants  of  Lilac  and  Golden  Cedos, 
Calliope,  Andromeda,  Bob,  and  Mr.  Astie.  Second,  Mr.  Butcher,  with 
Brown,  White,  Golden,  and  Lilac  Cedos,  Bob,  and  Salamon.  A miscellaneous 
collection,  put  up  by  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  obtained,  as  it  deserved,  the  very  fan- 
cifully-painted and  well-built  wheelbarrow  offered  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  coach- 
builder,  of  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  best  group.  In  this  collection  we 
noticed  as  particularly  good,  Duruflet,  Eose  Trevenna,  Cedo  Nulli,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  others. 

Cut  Flowers,  best  24,  Mr.  Slade,  of.Kingsland,  with  Novelty,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Golden  Beverley,  Madame  Lebois,  Cherub,  King  of  Denmark, 
Golden  Dr.  Brock,  Lady  Harding,  Aurea  multiflora,  Cassandra,  Eev.  J. 
Dix,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Orange  Perfection,  White  Formosum,  Yellow 
Formosum,  White  Globe,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lord  Eanelagh,  Prince  Alfred, 
Beverley,  General  Bainbrigge,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  General  Slade,  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle ; a very  fine  lot,  and  the  best  twenty-four  we  have  seen  as  yet  this 
season.  Second,  Mr.  James,  of  the  Eochester  Castle,  with  Eev.  J.  Dix, 
Yellow  Formosum,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Lady  Harding(  Pearl,  Lady  Talfourd, 
Golden  Beverley,  Cassandra,  Dr.  Brock,  Prince  of  Wales,  General  Slade, 
White  Formosum,  White  Globe,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lady  Slade,  Prince 
Alfred,  Venus,  Orange  Perfection,  Beverley,  John  Salter,  Stellaris  globosa, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Aurea  multiflora,  Sam  Weller.  Third,  Mr.  Berry,  of 
Eoehampton,  the  best  of  whose  flowers  were,  Queen  of  England,  White 
Globe,  Prince  Alfred,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Her  Majesty,  Empress  of  India, 
Yellow  Perfection.  Best  12,  Mr.  Berry,  with  Empress  of  India,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Golden  Dr.  Brock,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lady  Harding,  Antonelli, 
Prince  Alfred,  Beverley,  Yellow  Formosum,  Queen  of  England,  Nil  Des- 
perandum, Lady  Slade.  Second,  Mr  James,  with  Prince  Alfred,  White 
Globe,  Golden  Beverley,  Beverley,  Venus,  White  Formosum,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Nil  Desperandum,  Golden  Dr.  Brock,  Lady  Harding,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle, 
Aurea  multiflora.  Third,  Mr.  Slade,  with  Orange  Perfection,  Prince 
Alfred,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Golden  Beverley,  and  others.  Best  12,  separate 
competition  from  the  last,  and  more  especially  adapted  for  small  growers  : 
First,  Mr.  Heard,  Nurseryman,  of  Culford  Eoad,  Kingsland,  with  White 
Globe,  Golden  Beverley,  Dupont  de  l’Eure,  John  Salter,  Lady  Harding, 
Eev.  J.  Dix,  Beverley,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Eifleman,  Prince  Alfred,  Eobert 
James,  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Second,  Mr.  Howe,  the  indefatigable  and  genial 
honorary  secretary,  and  one  of  the  mainstays  of  this  old  society ; his  flowers 
were,  John  Salter,  Golden  Beverley,  Dr.  Brock,  Mrs.  Bundle,  Prince  Alfred, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Prince  of  Wales,  White  Globe,  Lady  Harding,  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Mr.  Drain  and  Mr.  Moxham  also  competed,  and  put  up  good 
flowers.  There  were  two  classes  for  6 large  flowers,  to  enable  large  and  small 
growers  to  compete  separately  ; in  one  of  these  (class  10)  Mr.  Whetdale  took 
first  place  with  Beauty,  Golden  Beverley,  Prince  of  Wales,  Her  Majesty, 
Pio  Nono,  and  Mrs.  George  Bundle.  Second,  Mr.  Moxham,  with  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  St.  Patrick,  Lady  Harding,  Beverley,  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Beverley. 
Messrs.  Heard,  Merry,  Hodson,  Walker,  Snare,  and  Cauldrey,  also  com- 
peted. In  the  corresponding  class,  for  six  large  floivers  (class  11),  Mr.  Shield 
was  first  with  Empress  of  India,  very  fine  indeed;  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen 
of  England,  Venus,  Formosa,  Golden  Eagle.  Second,  Mr.  James  Crute, 
of  Holloway,  with  Prince  Alfred,  fine ; Golden  Beverley,  Eev.  J.  Dix,  Be- 
verley, White  Formosa,  Lady  Harding.  Third,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Haggerstono, 
who  had  a fine  Mr.  Brunlees.  Fourth,  Mr.  Heard,  of  Upper  Clapton.  12 
Anemone  flowers,  large  : First,  Mr.  James,  with  Madame  Goderau,  Margaret 
d’ Anjou,  Flour  de  Marie,  St.  Margaret,  Prince  of  Anemones,  Gluck,  Queen 
of  Anemones,  George  Sand.  Second,  Mr.  Howe,  with  Lady  Margaret, 
Gluck,  George  Sand,  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  of  Anemones.  Third,  Mr. 
Snare.  36  Anemone  Pompons,  in  twelve  varieties:  First,  Mr.  James,  with 
beautiful  bunches  of  Antonius,  Perle,  Florence  Nightingale,  Madame  Scntir, 
Bcgulus,  Firefly,  Mr.  Astie,  Queen  of  Anemones,  Eose  Margaret,  Madame 
Montels,  Marie  Stuart.  Second,  Mr.  Howe,  with  Ecgulus,  Mr.  Astie, 
Toinette,  Margaret  de  Wildeman,  l’erlo,  Madamo  Chalonge,  Autonius, 
Sidonie,  Madame  Montels,  President  Morel,  Mrs.  Wyness,  Firefly. 

New  Varieties. — Mr.  Wyness,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  had  a first-class  certificate  for  a beautiful  flower  called  Princess 
Beatrice.  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  of  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoko  Newington,  obtained 
a first-class  certificate  for  a tine  flower  called  Mrs.  Sharpe.  Mr.  Slade  took  first 
place  for  the  best  six  new  varieties  of  1866-67,  with  Lady  Talfourd,  Mrs. 
G.  Bundle,  Gloria  Mundi,  Hereward,  Golden  Beverley,  John  Salter,  all  lino 
flowers.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  presented  a beautiful  collection  of  cut  flowers,  for  which  a special 
certificate  of  merit  was  awarded;  amongst  thorn  wero  two  now  Japanese 
varieties  of  splendid  character.  Crcsse  de  Beauregard  is  of  immense  size, — 
say  very  nearly  as  largo  as  tho  crown  of  a hat, — tho  petals  (florets)  spread 
out  from  tho  disk  like  finely-cut  strips  of  soft  silk,  their  colour  being  a 
beautiful  shado  of  rosy-pink,  the  colour  of  the  disk  yellow.  Madame 
Godillot  is  largo,  but  not  in  that  respect  equal  to  tho  last;  (ho  rays  are 
wiry  or  thread-like  and  much  curled,  a sort  of  mad-looking  flower,  of  an 
intense  or  orange-red  colour ; tho  centre  yellow.  All  proper  florists  arc  horrified 
nt  the  sight  of  such  things  as  these,  but  they  will  please  people  who  like 
a gay  conservatory  without  regard  to  tho  technicalities  of  floriculture,  and 
we  strongly  recommend  thorn  for  their  intrinsic  beauty. 

Miscellaneous.  Mr.  Ware,  of  the  Halo-Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
enriched  the  exhibition  with  a sot  of  three  large  neatly-made  baskets  tilled 
with  choice  hardy  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  Sodums  and  Semporvivums 
grouped  in  masses  ns  for  bedding  effects.  Amongst  them  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  colour  wero  Sedum  dasyphyllum,  Hcduin  glaucum,  Scmpervivum 
californicum,  Scmpervivum  toetorum  ; this,  though  common,  is  very  ofloc- 
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tivo  at  this  time  of  year,  owing  to  tho  fine  brownish  purplo  colour  it  noquiros. 
Mr.  Goorgo  had  a certillcnto  of  honour  for  a beautifully  furnished  itporgno 
for  tho  dinner  table.  Mr.  Shirloy  Ilibbord  contributed  a mixture  of  plants 
for  tilling  up,  also  a collection  of  specimens  of  Ivies,  about  fifty  in  number, 
and  a collection  of  examples  of  variegated  Kale,  some  of  which  wore  finely 
out  and  richly  coloured.  Theso  and  tho  ivies  were  principally  shown  to 
iudiento  their  suitability  for  tho  decoration  of  flower  bods  in  winter. 


NORT 1 1 -' WESTERN  A MATEURS’ . 

This  Society  restricts  tho  competition  for  its  prizes  to  amateur  cultivators 
only,  and  its  exhibitions  liavo  always  been  supported  with  spirit.  On  the 
present  occasion,  though  tho  show  was  opened  on  tho  13th,  thoro  wero  many 
beautiful  collectione’oi'  both  plants  andjfluwurs,  and  the  effect  produced  was 
highly  gratifying. 

1’lants. — Fiist,  12,  Mr.  Dolamorc — tho  most  attractive  plants  in  this 
group  were  Prince  of  Wales  and  Hercward  ; second,  Mr.  Cox,  who  had  fino 
examples  of  Princo  of  Wales,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Beverley.  First,  6, 
Mr.  Morris,  who  had  beautiful  examples  of  Prince  Alfred,  Beverley,  and 
White  Globe — this  being  a very  fino  group  ; second,  Mr.  Hamlet,  who  had 
Princo  of  Wales  and  Beverley,  fine  ; third,  Mr.  Cox,  who  lighted  up  a good 
group  with  a fino  Antonolli;  fourth,  Mr.  Spring.  18  miscellaneous:  first, 
Mr.  Bamlet,  with  a very  pretty  lot,  just  such  as  should  be  found  at  this  time 
of  year  in  every  conservatory.  The  Cedo  Nulli  series  were  conspicuous 
in  this  group  for  their  sparkle  and  freshness.  Second,  18,  Mr.  Cox.  Three 
specimens:  tirst,  Mr.  Dolamore,  Beverley  and  Gloria  Mundi  particularly  fino; 
second,  Mr.  Norris,  who  had  a fino  Golden  Dr.  Brock;  third,  Mr.  Cox,  who 
had  a fine  Little  Harry. 

Plants,  comprising  incurved,  reflexed,  anemones,  and  pomponcs— 12  : first, 
Mr.  Morris,  with  a splendid  group,  in  which  Golden  Cedo  Nulli  made  a 
conspicuous  figure ; second,  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  best  plant  was  Lady 
Harding;  third,  Mr.  Ilartell.  6 pompoms  : first,  Mr.  Jennings,  a beautiful 
group,  rich  in  colour  ; second,  Mr.  Cox ; third,  Mr.  Morris.  3 pompones  : 
first,  Mr.  Wilson  with  Bob,  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Miss  Julia;  second,  Mr  Cox, 
with  white,  yellow,  and  lilac  Cedo;  third,  Mr.  Paine.  1 large  flowering 
plant  in  any  sized  pot  : first,  Mr.  Pain,  with  Little  Harry,  one  of  the  very 
best  for  the  purpose,  and  admirably  done  ; second,  Mr.  Isaacs,  with  Vesta, 
plenty  of  bloom,  and  well  grown,  but  training  rather  defective ; third, 
Mr.  Dolamore  ; fourth,  Mr.  Parkinson.  1 specimen  pompone  in  any  sized 
pot:  first,  Mr.  Cox,  with  Cedo  Nulli,  nicely  finished ; second,  Mr.  Isaacs, 
with  Madame  Marthe;  third,  Mr.  Burnham. 

Cut  Flowers. — Best  12  : Mr.  Dolamore,  who  had  Gloria  Mundi  and 
Lady  Harding  extra  fine  ; second,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  Rev.  J.  Dix  and 
Prince  Alfred  good.  6 large  anemone  flowers : first,  Mr.  Dolamore.  12 
mixed  large  flowers  : first,  Mr.  Dolamore,  with  a fine  lot,  comprising  Beverley, 
Pri'  cess  of  W ales,  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Golden  Beverley;  second,  Mr.  C. 
E.  Do'amore,  who  bad  fine  examples  of  Empress  of  India  and  litt'e  Harry  ; 
third,  Mr.  Wilson.  6 incurved:  first,  Mr.  Bamlet.  6 large  flowers,  grown 
in  the  open  ground  without  glass:  first,  Mr.  Bamlet;  second,  Mr.  Isaacs. 
18  large  flowers,  three  in  a bunch,  with  foliage,  to  be  shown  in  48  sized  pots  : 
first,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  Vesta  and  Beverley  fine  ; second,  Mr.  D.  Dolamore, 
who  had  Sylvia,  a fine  flower,  White  Globe,  and  Venus.  18  pompones,  three 
in  a bunch,  with  foliage,  shown  on  a board:  first,  Mr.  D.  Dolamore,  who 
had  Firefly  and  Florence  Nightingale  fine;  second,  Mr.  Bamlet,  who  had 
Madame  Marthe  and  Duruflet  fine.  Bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  : first, 
Mr.  Smith  ; second,  Mr.  Cox.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dola- 
more for  a fine  plant  of  Golden  Beverley.  The  plants,  generally  speaking, 
were  good  ; the  cut  flowers  a shade  less  meritorious. 


BRIXTON  HILL. 

The  exhibition  by  this  society,  at  the  Christ  Church  School-rooms,  rather 
disappointed  us  in  the  quality  of  the  Chrysanthemums,  but  in  its  entirety 
this  completely  eclipses  all  other  metropolitan  exhibitions  at  this  time  of 
year,  the  show  ot  fruit  and  fine-foliage  plants  being  rich  and  profuse,  and 
most  tastefully  managed.  We  remember  when  Mr.  Cannell,  now  of  the 
Fuchsia  Nursery,  Woolwich,  laboured  in  establishing  this  society,  making  it 
a primary  feature  of  its  foundation  that  every  available  subject  of  the  season 
should  be  admitted  and  encouraged,  and  the  result  abundantly  justifies  the 
labour  expended,  and  the  broad  basis  selected  for  the  work.  Having  attended 
many  of  the  exhibitions  at  Brixton  Hill,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recording 
that  on  the  present  occasion,  though  the  principal  subject  of  display,  owing 
to  an  untoward  season,  was  scarcely  so  good  as  in  former  years,  the  exhibition, 
nevertheless,  was  well  worthy  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  afforded  delight  and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

Plants. — Six  Large  : 1st,  Mr.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq., 
Clapham  Park,  with  splendid  plants  of  Vesta,  Chevalier  Domage,  Christine, 
Golden  Christine,  White  Christine,  Abbe  Passaglia.  This  group  made  a fine 
picture,  and  well  sustained  Mr.  Weston’s  well-earned  fame  as  a grower  of 
specimen  plants ; he  is  as  perfect  a master  of  the  chrysanthemum  as  of  the 
fuchsia.  2nd,  Mr.  Howes,  gardener  to  — Butler,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  with 
Attraction,  Golden  Hermine,  Alma,  Abbe  Passaglia,  Annie  Salter,  Florence 
Nightingale  ; a fine  lot.  3rd,  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  S.  Oxley,  Esq.,  with 
well-trained  but  rather  backward  plants,  the  best  of  which  were  Chevalier 
Domage  and  Vesta.  Six  Pompons : 1st,  Mr.  Weston,  with  well-trained 
plants  of  Golden,  Lilac,  and  White  Cedo  Nulli,  Andromeda,  Lizzie  Holmes, 
Helene.  Six  Pyramid  Pompons  : 1st,  Mr.  Weston,  with  beautiful  specimens 
of  Canrobert,  Andromeda,  Miss  Julia,  Adonis,  Golden  and  White  Cedo  Nulli. 
2nd,  Mr.  Wells,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  with  Trophee, 
Andromeda,  and  others.  3rd,  Mr.  Crisp.  Three  Chrysanthemums  : 1st,  Mr. 
Alunn,  gardener  to  — Treadwell,  Esq.,  with  fine  examples  of  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Golden  Christine,  and  White  Globe.  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Battery,  gardener 
to  A.  Houlder,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  with  Florence  Nightingale,  Christine, 
and  Coronet.  3rd,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  a fine  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Three 
Pompons:  1st,  Mr.  Glover,  gardener  to  — Vickers,  Esq.,  Streatham  Com- 
mon, with  White,  Lilac,  and  Golden  Cedos,  beautifully  trained  and  flowered. 
2nd,  Mr.  Howes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Butler,  Tulse  Hill,  with  Golden  and  Lilac 
Cedo,  and  Andromeda;  small  plants,  smothered  with  flowers.  3rd,  Mr. 
Battery,  who  had  good  examples  of  Golden  Cedo  and  Adonis.  Three  Pyramid 
Pompons  : 1st,  Mr.  Alunn,  who  had  in  his  group  a fine  Duruflet,  showing 
the  high  qualities  of  this  favourite  variety  when  well  done.  Best  single 
specimens , large  : 1st,  Mr.  Weston,  with  Abbe  Passaglia. 

Cut  Flowers. — 24  large  incurved:  1st,  Mr.  Salman,  gardener  to  J. 
Rayess,  Esq.,  with  a splendid  lot,  comprising  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Beverley, 
Lady  Slade,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Nil  Desperandum,  Lucidum,  Alarm,  Goliath, 


Iona,  Lady  St.  Clair,  Cherub,  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse,  Princcst  of  Wales, 
ltobort  James,  Mrs.  K.  Miles,  White  Globo,  Jardin  dos  Plantes,  Nonpareil, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Beverley,  St.  Patrick,  Queen  of  England,  John  Salter,  Lady 
Harding.  2nd,  Mr.  Whibley,  gardener  to  Dr.  Hood,  of  Croydon,  with  Little 
Harry,  Admiration,  Princo  Alfred,  Venus,  Little  Pet,  Sarn  Slick,  Beverley, 
Golden  Ball.  3rd  Mr.  Webb,  who  had  a nico  lot,  comprising  Rifleman, 
Golden  Beverley,  Bella  Donna,  &c  12  large  incurved:  1st,  Mr.  Howes, 
witli  splendid  examples  of  Jardin  des  Plantes,  White  Queen  (Empress  of 
India),  Queen  of  England,  Empress  Eugenie,  Virgin  Queen,  Mr.  Brunlees, 
Lady  Harding,  St.  Patrick,  Mareehal  Duroc,  Beverley,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Dupont  do  l’Euro.  2nd,  Mr.  Salmon,  with  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Harding, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  others.  Equal  2nd,  Mr.  Webb,  with  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Beverloy,  Boadicoa,  &c.  Six  large  incurved  : 1st,  Mr.  Howes,  with 
White  Globe,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Beverloy,  Venus,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Abbe 
Passaglia.  2nd,  Mr.  Wells,  with  a fine  Yellow  Formosum,  Themis,  Cas- 
sandra, &c. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Spooner  put  up  the  best  groups  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  comprising  beautiful  specimens  of 
Erica  hyemalis,  E.  gracilis,  Oncidium  incurvum,  Cypripedium  insigne, 
Epacris  Lowii,  &c.  In  the  class  for  fine-foliage  plants,  1st,  Mr.  Tilcc, 
gardener  to  J.  Stutter,  Esq.,  with  a fino  variegated  pine,  Aloeasia  Lowii, 
A.  metallicn,  Cissus  discolor,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  Salmon,  with  Maranta  zebrina, 
Aloeasia  zebrina,  Maranta  Porteana,  See.  The  class  for  the  best  ornamental 
basket  of  plants  was  admirably  filled — 1st,  Mr.  Whibley;  2nd,  Mr.  Liver- 
more ; 3rd,  Mr.  Alunn.  Various  decorative  plants  and  fruits  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Livermore,  Brasher,  Glover,  Carter,  Faulkner,  and  others  ; amongst 
them  wo  noticed  good  samples  of  Chinese  yam,  and  well-ripened  Sir  Harry 
strawberries. 


EAST  TOWER  HAMLETS. 

The  exhibition  of  this  society,  at  the  Edinburgh  Castle,  Rhodes  well  Road, 
Stepney,  was  well  worthy  of  the  favour  shown  it  by  the  public,  for  the 
attendance  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  grouping  of  the  plants  was  accom- 
plished with  taste  and  skill,  and  the  general  eflect  was  improved  by  the  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  Prestoe,  of  Victoria  Park,  who  sent  a fine  lot  of  fine-foliaged 
plants. 

Plants. — Six  pompones  : 1st,  Mr.  S.  La  Roche,  with  General  Canrobert, 
Lilac,  White  and  Golden  Cedos,  Miss  Julia,  Rose  Trevenna;  a fine  lot,  well 
(rained,  and  with  plenty  of  flowers.  Three  plants,  large  flowers  : 1st,  Mr.  S. 
La  Roche,  with  Annie  Salter,  Beaute  du  Nord,  and  Gloria  Mundi,  fine ; 2nd, 
Mr.  Baynton,  with  Golden  Beverley,  Princess  Louise  of  nesse,  and  Gloria 
Mundi.  Three  untrained  pompones  : 1st,  Mr.  Long,  with  Berroll,  Cedo 
Nulli,  and  Mr.  Astie ; 2od,  Mr.  La  Roche.  Four  standard  pompones  : 1st, 
Eickhoff,  with  the  best  standards  in  the  show ; the  varieties  were  Antorius, 
Lilac  Cedo,  Aurora  Borealis,  Miss  Nightingale.  Miscellaneous  eollec'ion  : 
1st,  Mr.  Eickhoff;  2nd,  Mr.  Pierce. 

Cut  Flowers. — 24  large  : 1st,  Mr.  W.  Long,  with  a very  fine  lot,  com- 
prising Oliver  Cromwell,  Beverley,  Nil  Desperandum,  Prince  Alfred,  White 
Globe,  Anaxo,  Vesta,  Boadicea,  Cassandra,  Princess  Marie,  Novelty,  General 
Bainbrigge,  and  others  ; 2nd,  Mr.  W.  Eickhoff,  with  Little  Harry,  St.  Patrick, 
General  Slade,  Nil  Desperandum,  Antonelli,  and  others,  a rather  poor  lot. 
12  large,  a silver  cup  for  the  1st,  which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Askint, 
who  showed  a fine  dozen  of  flowers  comprising  Cassandra,  Prince  Alfred, 
Beverley,  Golden  Beverley,  White  Globe,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Cherub,  Aregina, 
Nil  Desperandum;  2nd,  Mr.  S.  La  Roche,  with  Gloria  Mundi,  Anaxo, 
Cassandra,  Golden  Beverley,  Beverley,  Prince  of  Wales,  Abbe  Passaglia, 
Princess  Marie,  a good  lot ; 3rd,  Mr.  W.  Long,  with  Prince  Alfred,  Anaxo, 
Beverley,  Gloria  Mundi,  White  Globe,  &c.  6 large  : 1st,  Mr.  W.  Long  for 

a pretty  lot,  comprising  Prince  Alfred,  Beverley,  Princess  Marie,  Rifleman, 
Princess  Louise  of  Hesse ; 2nd,  Mr.  Eickhoff,  with  St.  Patrick,  Beverley, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse,  Anaxo,  Princess  Marie  ; 3rd, 
Mr.  Pilgrim,  with  Boadicea,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse, 
Mrs.  HaliburtoD,  Princess  Marie,  Nil  Desperandum.  18  anemone  pompons  : 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Eickhoff,  with  Antonius,  Mrs.  Wyness,  Firefly,  Madame 
Cha'onge,  Miss  Nightingale,  Sidonie,  Astrea,  Margaradetta,  a pretty  lot; 
2nd,  Mr.  S.  La  Roche,  with  Antoiius,  Perle,  Calliope,  Regulus,  and  others; 
3rd,  Mr.  W.  Long,  with  Perle,  Regulus,  Mr.  Astie,  Mrs.  Wyntss,  Astrea,  &c. 
4th,  Mr.  Warren,  with  Mr.  Astie,  Perle,  Calliope,  Mrs.  Wyness,  Regulus, 
Astrea. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE 
GLADIOLI. 

The  culture  of  this  tribe,  descended  from  G.  Gandavensis,  which  itself  has 
its  origin  from  a hardy  species,  the  G.  Psittacinus,  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular care.  It  will  suffice  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  good  ordinary  garden  soil, 
as  much  as  possible  well  prepared  previously  to  the  planting  season.  They 
dislike  a stiff  compact  soil,  and  succeed  generally  well  in  good  friable  sandy 
loam.  They  ought  not  to  be  planted  in  the  same  place  for  several  consecutive 
years,  and  it  must  not  be  before  the  second  or  third  year  that  they  are  brought 
back  to  the  same  spot. 

Dry  warm  soil  requires  ss  a manure  cow-dung,  whilst  in  strong  damp  land 
horse-manure  or  road-scrapings  are  preferable.  The  proper  season  for  plant- 
ing is  from  the  beginning  of  March  till  June,  from  fortnight  (o  fortnight.  In 
this  manner  a succession  of  bloom  will  be  ensured  from  July  till  November. 
The  late  planted  bulbs,  however,  will  not  ripen  enough  to  be  depended  upon 
with  safety  for  a following  plantation.  The  largest  bulbs  generally  flower 
first,  but  rarely  produce  the  finest  spikes.  When  planted  simultaneously, 
large,  medium,  and  small  bulbs,  there  will  be  a good  succession.  If  flowers 
are  wanted  as  early  as  June,  some  bulbs  can  be  planted  in  6-inch  pots  in 
January,  which  are  either  placed  in  a cold  frame  or  sunk  in  the  soil  under  a 
south  wall,  and  there  covered  with  dry  leaves  or  litter  until  the  frost  is  over. 
Largo  bulbs  must  be  planted  4 inches  and  small  ones  2 inches  deep.  In  case 
of  drought,  copious  waterings  are  recommended. 

As  soon  in  the  autumn  as  the  leaves  begin  to  dry  or  turn  yellow,  generally 
at  the  end  of  October,  the  bulbs  may  be  considered  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  taken 
up,  and  after  having  been  dried,  are  to  be  stored  in  shallow  boxes  in  a room 
where  no  frost  is  to  be  feared. 

When  the  spikes  begin  to  bloom,  they  may  he  cut  and  placed  in  flower 
vases,  where  they  will  continue  to  develop  themselves,  and  thus  make  the 
finest  bouquets  imaginable,  if  associated  with  some  verdure,  such  as  Tamarix, 
Asparagus  grass,  or  Arundo  donax. — Eugene  Verdier,  Fils  aine,  Gare 
d’lvry,  Paris. 
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BEDDEES.— No.  II. 

Unfortunately,  when  I prepared  my  former  paper  on  this 
subject  it  was  hurriedly  written,  and  I had  not  sufficient  time 
to  refer  to  the  contributions  of  your  able  correspondent,  Mr. 
McElroy,  which  appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  21st  and  28th 
September  last,  under  the  heading  of  “ Ornamontal-leaved 
Plants  for  Flower  Garden.”  This  is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch 
as  I should  perhaps  have  merely  referred  to  his  remarks  on 
several  of  the  plants  named,  and  not  have  troubled  your  readers 
with  a repetition  of  what  had  been  previously  written  by  this 
experienced  and  able  writer,  although  it  may  perhaps  serve  to 
do  good,  as  my  experience  and  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
plants  is  with  few  exceptions  much  the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
McElroy.  I will,  however,  briefly  refer  to  a few  of  his  remarks, 
more  with  a view  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  other  amateur 
cultivators  than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  Iresine  Herbstii 
is  so  well  spoken  of  by  your  correspondent,  that  I should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him  the  “secret”  of  his  success.  Is  it  that 
the  soil  of  his  garden  is  of  a rich,  loamy,  moist  nature,  and  so 
situated  that  the  plants  have  been  partially  shaded  ? Its 
compact  habit  is  certainly  a great  recommendation,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  easily  kept  and  propagated  ; but  the  chief  objection 
to  its  use  is  its  wretched  appearance  at  a time  when  every- 
thing else  is  at  its  best.  And  I believe  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  amateurs  by  whom  it  has  not  yet  been  tried  would 
be  much  disappointed  with  the  result. 

Centaurea  gymnocarpa. — This  and  candidissima  are  both 
extremely  useful  and  fine  as  bedding  plants,  and  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory ; the  former  in  particular  is 
very  striking  during  the  winter  months,  mixed  with  other 
plants,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  propagated, 
and  is  in  my  opinion  much  the  prettier  of  the  two,  although  both 
are  undoubtedly  very  beautiful.  I have  used  it  as  an  edging 
to  a large  circular  bed  of  Coleus  Verscliaffeltii  this  summer 
with  the  greatest  possible  success.  The  Coleus  when  well 
“done”  is  unsurpassed  as  a “foliage  bedder.”  The  plants 
should  be  struck  early  in  the  spring  (in  moist  heat),  potted 
off,  and  when  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  soil  the 
tops  must  be  taken  off.  This  will  cause  them  to  break  and  make 
nice  bushy  plants,  which  must  be  very  carefully  hardened  off, 
and  transferred  to  the  flower  garden  the  first  or  second  week 
in  June:  not  a plant  here  and  there,  but  plenty  of  them,  so 
that  the  ground  may  be  well  covered  at  once;  this,  and  well 
trenching  and  manuring  the  soil  prior  to  planting,  I believe  to 
be  the  secret  of  success.  The  Centaurea  formed  a most  charm- 
ing edging,  and  served  as  a protection  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ; 
and  by  keeping  the  whole  of  the  plants  of  the  Coleus  the  same 
height,  by  occasionally  pinching  unruly  shoots,  it  was  truly 
beautiful  and  the  colouring  perfect.  I consider  it  a mistake 
to  recommend  Coleus  marmorata  as  a “bedder;  ” it  is  by  no 
means  so  suitable  for  that  purpose  as  C.  Verschaffeltii ; neither 
do  I believe  either  C.  Gibsonii  or  C.  Veitchii  will  be  nearly  so 
effective.  The  latter  of  these  is  extremely  good  and  pretty  as  a 
pot-plant  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  is  well  worth  culti- 
vating. 

Centaurea  candidissima  “ compacta ” (syn.  ragusina  compacta). — 
A great  improvement  on  the  former  variety,  but  its  price,  con- 
sequent on  its  rarity,  is  much  too  high  at  present  for  it  to  bo 
extensively  used. 

To  a trivialis  argentea  elegans. — I quite  agree  with  Mr. 
McElroy  as  to  the  merits  of  this  plant ; it  is  without  quostion 
remarkably  effective  in  vases  and  suspended  baskets  in  tho 
winter  and  spring  months,  but  quito  useless  as  a bedder.  I 
gave  it  a fair  trial,  and  treated  it  well ; but  it  had  to  bo  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  my  favourite  Dactylis  glomerata.  I 
was  much  struck  with  its  elogant  appearance  when  visiting 
Mossrs.  Henderson’s  nursery,  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  woll  worth 
growing  in  the  manner  described,  or  in  pots,  to  bo  used  as  an 
edging  for  the  front  of  a groonhouso  stago ; in  this  way  it  is 
grand. 

Stachjs  lanata. — Not  only  is  this  quito  hardy,  but  tho  diffi- 
culty is  to  kill  it  by  almost  any  treatment.  My  stock  was  taken 
up  just  bofore  tho  severe  frost  of  last  winter  sot  in,  and  was  by 
accident  loft  oxposed  in  a basket  more  than  a fortnight;  still 
it  did  not  appoar  to  havo  suffered  much.  It  is  a good  poor 
man’s  bedder,  looks  well  the  whole  year  round,  and  if  kept 
carefully  and  constantly  pinched,  is  by  no  moans  a bad  border 
or  edging  plant. 

Balm , Golden  Variegated. — In  spring  in  a rockery  it  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful;  but  surely,  Mr.  McElroy,  you  do  not 
recommend  it  ns  a bedder?  Why,  for  nearly  tho  whole  of  tho 
summer  it  is  in  colour  a miserable  patchy  green,  with  scarcely 
a mark  of  variegution  showing.  Tho  “ variegated  mint,” 
on  the  other  hand,  1 have  frequently  soon  do  woll,  and  retain 
its  variegation  perfectly;  but  even  that  at  its  host  is  not  a 
desirable  bedder ; it  is  far  too  weedy,  and  novor,  in  my 


humble  opinion,  looks  so  woll  as  many  other  of  the  numerous 
plants  now  so  extensively  used  for  edging. 

Alter nanther as,  and  their  varieties. — I have  tried  spathulata 
out  of  doors  on  a small  scale  this  year.  It  has  done  mode- 
rately woll,  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  a further  trial ; but  I 
fear  neither  of  them  will  make  good  bedders.  Grown  in  pans 
for  tho  greenhouse  they  are  grand.  I exhibited  them  at  the 
last  Taunton  show,  when  they  were  very  much  admired.  In 
this  way  they  cannot  fail  to  piease. 

Cerastium  Bicbersteinii. — Mr.  McElroy  has  very  much 
astonished  me  with  his  remarks  on  this  plant.  My  expe- 
rience differs  entirely  with  his.  I have  tried  it  over  and  over 
again,  always  with  the  same  result ; and,  strange  enough, 
when  visiting  gardens  where  this  class  of  plants  is  extensively 
used,  I have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed,  and  that  the 
same  as  my  own, — “that  tomentosum  is  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive.” I consider  Bicbersteinii  as  only  fit  for  the  muck -heap  ; 
it  is  certainly  not,  for  effectiveness,  and  general  usefulness,  to 
be  named  in  the  same  day  with  its  old  successful  rival, 
tomentosum.  I find  the  latter  should  be  replanted  every  third 
year,  early  in  the  spring ; few  plants  look  better  as  a broad 
edging  to  beds  on  a lawn.  It  must  be  frequently  pressed  by 
the  hand  into  shape,  and  merely  the  straggling  points  kept 
cut.  I have  seen  it  in  great  perfection  in  the  gardens  at  Kew 
and  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Fuchsia  Golden  Fleece  (E.  G.  H.  & Son). — When  I first  met 
with  this  at  the  Exhibition  of  Tricolors  at  the  E.  H.  S.  Gardens 
in  September  last,  I must  confess  I had  my  misgivings  as  to  its 
being  useful  as  a bedder,  although  in  habit  and  colour  it 
seemed  all  that  could  be  desired.  My  doubts,  however,  on 
visiting  the  nursery  in  which  the  plants  were  growing,  in  a 
bed  in  the  open  ground,  were  quickly  dispelled ; for  I at  once 
saw  that  it  was  a real  gem,  and  could  not  fail  to  bear  out  all 
that  had  been  said  of  it.  I hope  to  be  able  to  give  it  a trial 
on  a small  scale  next  year,  and  strongly  recommend  others  to 
do  likewise. 

The  Laurels,  Taunton.  J.  B.  Saunders. 


CULTUEE  OF  THE  TUEBAN  EANUNCULUS. 

We  may  visit  many  gardens  in  the  present  day,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  without  having  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a 
bed  of  Turban  Eanunculuses  in  bloom.  But  we  can  remember 
the  period  when  scarcely  a garden  in  which  flowers  were  grown 
but  would  include  amongst  the  early-flowering  plants  a bed  of 
this  then  popular  florist’s  flower,  embracing  all  the  varieties  of 
Turbans,  viz.,  the  scarlet,  yellow,  and  black.  I do  not  think 
I exaggerate  in  saying  that,  among  the  many  roots  which  are 
grown  in  masses,  there  are  few  when  in  bloom  that  surpass, 
for  dazzling  effect,  the  scarlet  Turban  Eanunculus.  Their 
omission,  then,  from  the  list  of  roots  which  are  planted  for 
late  spring  decoration  can,  I think,  be  traced  to  no  other  cause 
than  that  they  require  extra  attention  in  their  treatment,  in 
order  to  insure  the  certainty  of  their  blooming  in  perfection. 
I introduce  these  remarks  specially  at  this  season,  because 
most  of  us  now  are  allotting  to  each  bed  the  several  kinds  of 
roots  and  bulbs  that  we  are  about  to  plant  for  oarly  and  lato 
spring  flowering.  Although  the  operation  of  planting  the 
Eanunculus  may  be  deferred  to  the  latter  part  of  January,  or 
beginning  of  February,  nevertheless  it  should  not  be  lator  than 
the  above  dates.  However,  wo  had  bettor  at  once  prepare  tho 
beds  for  the  reception  of  tho  roots,  so  as  to  be  able  to  avail 
ourselves  in  the  season  of  planting  of  the  first  favourable 
weather  that  may  occur. 

No  root  profits  more  by  a change  of  soil  than  does  tho 
Eanunculus ; so  that  in  annually  preparing  your  bed  you 
should  at  loast  add  about  twelve  inches  in  depth  of  fresh  soil. 
But  previous  to  contributing  tho  samo,  lot  that  which  remains 
after  tho  romoval  of  the  old  soil  bo  forked  up  to  at  least  an 
additional  depth  of  twolvo  inches,  mixing  with  the  same  some 
good  rotton  manure.  I prefer  cow-manure  free  from  any  litter, 
if  it  is  to  bo  had.  My  reasons  for  giving  preference  to  this  is 
that  its  properties  aro  moist  and  cooling,  and  also  that  it  retains 
those  qualities  longer  than  most  other  manures,  especially 
during  hot  and  dry  woathor.  Manure  should  also  bo  mixed 
with  tho  frosh  soil.  Some  porsons  pour  it  in  a solublo  form 
on  tho  surface,  belioving  that  tho  force  of  tho  rain  will  cause 
its  nourishment  to  ponetrato  tho  soil.  But  it  is  far  bettor  to 
uso  solid  manure,  as  this  not  only  nourishes,  but  improvos  tho 
texture  of  the  soil.  The  kind  of  earth  in  which  those  roots 
thrive  best  is  a good  yellow  loam  ; if  that  is  not  procurable, 
choose  the  top  spit  of  a pasture.  II'  the  latter  has  boon  stored 
away  for  some  time  so  much  tho  better,  as  then  its  fibrous 
portions  will  readily  separate  with  tho  aid  of  a fork.  Alt  hough 
the  Eanunculus  is  partial  to  plenty  of  moisture  at  its  roots 
during  hot  weather,  yet  it.  is  very  impatient  of  anything  like 
stagnant  damp,  which  soon  causes  tin'  foliage  to  turn  yellow, 
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and  thus  chocks  thoir  blooming  and  spoils  their  beauty.  To 
avoid  this,  always  provide  sufficient  drainage  at  tho  bottom  of 
tlio  bod. 

Previous  to  planting,  tho  surfaco  of  tho  bed  should  differ 
from  tho  generality  of  flower-beds,  by  its  being  formed  on 
a perfect,  level,  rat  her  below  than  above  tho  surrounding  sur- 
face, which  will  ('liable  it  to  retain  tho  water  regularly  over 
the  whole  that  you  may  supply  the  roots  with. 

Tho  distance  in  planting  from  root  to  root  should  bo  about 
four  inches.  I generally  plant  with  a blunt-pointed  dibbor, 
making  the  holos  about  one  or  ono  and  a half  inches  in  depth. 
After  I have  dropped  tho  root  in,  1 till  it  up  with  silvor-sand  : 
this  assists  to  preservo  tho  roots  from  worms  and  similar 
vermin.  Thoso  who  are  famous  for  tho  successful  culture  of 
choice  variotios  aro  very  exact  as  to  the  dopth  of  soil 
which  should  cover  the  crowns  ; as  they  assert,  that  should 
tho  earth  which  covers  them  excood  ono  inch  and  a half,  the 
consoquonces  would  bo  that  other  roots  would  be  produced 
above  the  crown  of  the  original,  and  thus  chock  thoir  bloom- 
ing, and  in  many  instances  the  whole  would  dwindle  to 
naught.  It  is  a very  rare  occurrence  for  such  newly-formed 
roots  to  survive  their  parents,  so,  by  way  of  insuring  the 
correct  dopth,  many  persons  plant  in  drills,  especially  where 
the  surface  is  a perfect  level. 

"When  the  foliage  is  well  above  tho  ground,  with  your  hand 
press  tho  earth  gently  but  firmly  round  the  base  of  the  plant. 
This  operation  will  exclude  the  air  from  coming  in  contact 
with  tho  root,  and  so  check  a too  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  contained  in  the  soil. 

They  should  not  be  allowed,  particularly  during  the  grow- 
ing or  blooming  season,  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  drought. 
When  watering  thorn,  do  not  dash  it  over  tho  foliage,  butpour 
it  on  the  surface,  so  that  it  will  gently  distribute  itself  in 
streams  over  the  wholo  of  the  bed.  When  they  are  in  flower, 
endeavour  to  prolong  their  season,  by  affording  them  a slight 
shading  for  a few  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ; 
do  not  let  it  remain  beyond  the  time  it  is  actually  required,  or 
it  will  weaken  the  flower-stalks.  Growers  of  choice  varieties 
always  provide  themselves  with  permanent  means  for  shading, 
but  anything  temporary  will  suffice,  especially  where  there  are 
a numbor  of  other  kinds  of  beds  surrounding  them  contain- 
ing flowers : in  such  a caso  anything  that  would  prove  a dis- 
figurement should  be  avoided.  When  they  are  past  flowering, 
withhold  the  supply  of  water,  and  allow  their  foliage  gradually 
to  decay.  After  they  are  taken  up  from  the  ground,  let  them 
be  placed  in  an  airy  room  or  loft  to  dry,  then  on  some  rainy 
day  you  can  cleanse  them  of  the  earth,  and  store  them  away 
either  in  bags  or  drawers.  They  must  not,  after  being  dug  up 
from  the  ground,  be  too  long  a time  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  they  will  shrivel ; but  I should  advise  the 
purchase  of  a few  imported  roots  annually,  so  as  to  fill  up  all 
blanks  caused  by  the  decline  of  the  vigour  of  the  stock. 

Jno.  F.  McElroy. 


The  Fall  of  tiie  Leaf. — Plants,  too,  have  their  idiosyncrasies  as  well 
as  other  creatures.  There  are  some  which  will  develop  their  leaves  a fortnight 
or  so  earlier  than  their  brothers  of  the  same  species,  others  that  will  retain 
their  foliage  long  after  it  has  fallen  from  other  plants  of  the  same  specific 
form.  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  old  Greek  naturalists,  for  Theo- 
phrastus, in  his  work  DePlantis,  mentions  a plane-tree  in  Crete  which  never 
shed  its  leaves,  and  he  adds,  that  that  was  the  identical  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  Jupiter  carried  on  his  flirtation  with  Europa.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  apart  from  individual  peculiarities,  such  as  we  have  just 
mentioned,  plants  of  the  same  species  will  shed  their  leaves  sooner  or  later 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  grow.  In  the  Canary  Islands  the 
fine  only  sheds  its  foliage  very  gradually,  so  that  new  leaves  often  appear 
before  all  the  old  ones  are  thrown  off.  The  cherry-tree  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
peach  in  Brazil,  are  said  to  become  almost  completely  evergreen.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  colder  latitudes  than  ours  the  leaves  fall  earlier,  in  consonance 
with  the  earlier  advent  of  winter.  In  the  tropics,  although  there  is  in  gene- 
ral not  so  well-marked  a period  of  defoliation,  yet  the  dry  season  seems  to  act 
in  a similar  way  to  the  winter  season  here.  Travellers  tell  us  that  there  is 
scarcely  a month  in  the  year  in  which  young  shoots  and  leaves  may  not  he 
seen  on  the  trees,  so  that  the  formation  of  the  young  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
fall  of  the  old  ones,  is  spread  over  the  whole  year,  as  it  were,  and  is  not  so 
much  confined  to  particular  periods  as  in  temperate  latitudes.  On  the  whole, 
then,  of  all  the  assigned  causes  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  this  last,  dependent  on 
an  alteration,  or  rather  on  a new  growth  in  the  leaf  itself,  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  probably  the  only  one  of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  the  result. 
It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  this  separating  layer  is  of  universal  forma- 
tion in  the  case  of  deciduous  leaves.  For  many  reasons  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  not  formed  when  leaves  fall  off  prematurely,  as  they  do  from 
drought  or  injury.  But  supposing  it  to  be  of  general  occurrence  under  what 
we  may  term  ordinary  circumstances,  it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  what 
are  the  precise  conditions  inducing  the  formation  of  this  peculiar  layer  of 
tissue.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  layer  in  question  is  formed  owing 
to  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  tissues,  those  of  the  stem  being  active, 
while  those  of  the  leaf  are  obstructed  and  comparatively  inert.  This  may  he 
so,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  point  as  yet.  "We  admit  the  facts, 
hut  the  precise  relation  of  those  facts  one  to  another  is  not  yet  fully  made 
out ; till  this  is  done,  the  explanation  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  fully  satisfactory. — Dr;.  Masters,  in  Popular  Science  Review, 
October. 


THE  BAMBOOS,  ETC.,  AT  FOATY,  COUNTY  OOEK. 

Foaty,  tho  Uno  rosidonco  of  Mr.  Smith  Barry,  M.P.,  is  ono  of  tho  most 
extensive  and  hortioulturally  interesting  in  tho  south  of  Ireland.  It  com- 
prises nearly  eight  hundred  statuto  acres ; in  fact,  tho  entiro  area  of  Foaty 
island,  which  is  somowhat  over  a mile  and  a half  in  length  by  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  hroadth.  Foaty  is  situated  in  ono  of  tho  deep  receding  hays  or 
roaches  of  that  broadly  spreading  portion  of  tho  beautiful  estuary  of  the  Loo 
known  as  Lough  Mahon.  Whoro  tho  inlots  aro  narrowest  tho  demesne  is 
connected  with  tho  mainland  on  ono  side  and  tho  Great  Island  on  tho  other 
by  bridges,  near  to  which  aro  situated  the  unusually  spacious  and  imposing 
gate  entrances,  by  which  access  is  had  to  tho  main  approaches  or  carriage- 
ways loading  to  tho  mansion.  Tho  latter  is  a spacious  and  commodious 
building,  without  any  ornate  or  architectural  pretensions.  Its  worthiest 
ornaments,  and  in  truth  most  imposing  ones,  are  tho  truly  magnificent  ever- 
green oaks  by  which  it  is  flanked  on  either  side  of  tho  broad  carriage-ring  in 
front.  Tho  demesne  presents  but  little  variety  of  surface,  and  the  situation 
of  tho  house  is  rather  low.  Tho  gardens,  which  aro  in  eloso  proximity  to 
tho  house,  aro  very  extensivo.  By  fine  cross  walls  they  are  divided  into  four 
compartments.  In  one  division  are  some  small  forcing  houses,  a melon  yard, 
and  flower  ground ; tho  othors  compriso  nuttery,  orchard,  and  kitchen  gar- 
dens. Tho  wholo  kept  in  excellent  condition.  The  extent  of  glass  is  at 
present  small,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  place,  a defect  which  wo 
understand  is  likely  soon  to  be  remedied.  Besides  tho  frames  and  pits,  tho 
only  glazed  structuro  in  the  division  of  the  garden  above  alluded  to,  are  two 
very  small  lean-to  houses,  one  used  as  a vinery,  the  other  a plant-stove. 

Outside  the  gardens,  and  near  the  drawing-room  front  of  tho  house,  there 
is  a short  range,  also  a lean-to.  It  is  in  two  compartments,  one  a plant-house 
or  conservatory,  tho  other  a vinery.  On  occasion  of  our  visit  the  condition 
of  this  last  was  more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  as  affording  an  example  of 
a skilful  operation  carefully  and  scientifically  carried  out.  Tho  gardener, 
Mr.  Osborne,  being  desirous  to  overhaul  the  vino  border  and  re-make  it  de  novo, 
set  to  work,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  vines  wero  carrying  a crop,  and 
in  full  foliago,  did  the  work  well  and  effectually,  without  injury,  or  the  latter 
even  flagging.  When  we  wore  at  Foaty  the  roots,  divested  entirely  of  soil, 
were  comfortably  wrapped  up  in  bass  mats,  the  border  meanwhile  being 
drained,  concreted,  a good  depth  of  rubble  placed  over  the  concrete,  and  on  this 
a tough  sod,  upper  surface  downwards,  and  quite  ready  to  receive  the  pre- 
pared fresh  soil  and  replant  the  vines.  Time  was  thus  gained,  and  the  vines 
are  now  making  abundance  of  young  roots,  and  will  be  well  established  in  the 
fresh  soil  before  winter  fully  sets  in.  We  are  digressing,  however,  as  the 
object  of  this  notice  is  not  a detailed  account  of  the  demesne  or  gardens  of 
Foaty,  but  rather  of  some  features  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  aro  not  without 
interest  in  connexion  with  acclimatization,  Conifers,  and  what  is  called  sub- 
tropical gardening.  An  islet  of  bamboos  is  something  to  admire  and  wonder 
at  in  these  latitudes.  At  some  distance  to  the  left  of  the  mansion,  in  a se- 
cluded spot,  surrounded  by  lofty  trees,  there  is  a small  sheet  of  water, 
containing  two  islets,  and  these  are  nearly  altogether  monopolized  by  tufts  of 
graceful  bamboo,  growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Some  of  these  are  of 
deepest  green,  others  very  much  lighter  in  colour,  and  forming  a pretty  con- 
trast. 

The  margin  of  the  water  is  dotted  with  tufts  of  New  Zealand  flax  plant 
(Phormium  tenax),  Pampas  grass  (Gynerium),  and  the  royal  fern  (Osmunda), 
and  these  again,  with  the  variegated  Arundo  donax,  indicate  the  course  of 
some  streamlets  formed  for  drainage,  or  to  conduct  the  overflow  from  the 
water  surrounding  tho  islets.  Around  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Coni- 
fer®, more  especially  of  the  gigantic  red  wood  (Sequoia  semper virens),  nearly 
sixty  feet  high ; Taxodium  distichum,  Cupressus  funebris,  and  Cryptomeria 
Lobbii.  As  seen  at  Foaty,  this  last  is  about  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Conifers,  the  specimens  averaging  over  fifty  feet  in  height  and  nearly  eighty 
in  circumference  below,  perfectly  symmetrical,  feathered  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  and  forming  masses  of  the  richest  verdure.  Cryptomerias  and  Sequoias 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  at  home  here.  We  also  noticed  lovely  specimens  of 
Pinus  pinsapo,  about  thirty  feet  high.  Abies  Smithii  very  fine.  We  only 
noticed  one  specimen  of  A.  nobilis  ; it  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  particularly 
well,  and  had,  too,  lost  its  leader.  Near  it  a nice  specimen  of  A.  Webbiana  was 
ornamented  with,  its  striking,  upright,  dark,  richly-coloured  cones.  Speci- 
mens of  Thuiopsia  borealis  and  others  were  over  thirty  feet  high.  Besides 
the  Conifers,  many  other  beautiful  specimens  dotted  over  the  grounds 
attracted  attention ; for  example,  magnificent  specimens  of  Ligustrum  lucidum, 
laden  with  its  thyrses  of  flowers,  fine  standard  Magnolias,  Catalpas,  a grand 
old  specimen  of  the  Cork  oak,  Quercus  suber,  and  the  curious  Colletia  horrida 
could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  visitors’  attention.  Eucalypti  were  flourishing 
uninjured,  though  we  have  seen  them  cut  off  in  other  parts  of  the  south. 
Aster  argophyllus  seemed  to  have  suffered,  though  not  killed ; for  when 
headed  down  it  again  grew  vigorously  this  year.  Very  old  Yuccas  form  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  grounds,  and  a small  oval  bed,  planted  with  Ameri- 
can aloes,  and  bordered  with  the  Chinese  coltsfoot  (Farfugium  grande), 
formed  a pleasing  combination. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  employment  of  sub-tropical  plants  for  out- 
door decoration  here,  long  before  it  was  thought  of  at  Battersea,  presented 
itself,  in  the  shape  of  the  Fan  Palm  (Cham®rops  Lunilis),  planted  out  for 
years  in  the  garden.  It  is  now  over  ten  feet  high,  and  as  much  across.  We 
could  have  wished  this  perhaps  unique  specimen  of  outdoor  Palm  culture 
were  standing  prominently  among  the  other  interesting  trees  in  the  grounds, 
instead  of  in  the  retired  comer,  where  the  effect  is,  in  a great  measure,  lost. 
Alongside,  and  almost  within  shade  of  its  fan-like  leaves,  a specimen  of  the 
Coral  Tree  (Erythrina  cristigalli),  with  about  ten  flowering  stems,  was 
opening  its  brilliant  blooms.  If  time  permitted,  and  the  afternoon,  which 
was  dropping,  had  been  more  favourable,  doubtless  many  other  interesting 
things  in  the  plant  way  would  have  cropped  up. 

Before  closing  this  hurried  notice,  we  will  for  a moment  return  to  the  in- 
teresting spot  where  the  Bamboos  luxuriate  in  their  little  island  homes,  a spot 
which  is  characterized  by  a peculiar  quiet,  with  a view  of  suggesting  the  trial 
in  the  same  place  of  two  or  three  plants,  which  would,  probably,  succeed 
equally  well,  and  add  a new  feature  of  interest  to  Foaty.  The  New 
Zealand  Tree  Fern  (Cyathea  dealbata)  in  the  centre  of  each  little  islet,  and 
towards  the  edge  the  Paper  Beed  of  the  ancients  (Papyrus  antiquorum),  al- 
ternating with  the  tufts  of  Bamboo  and  Disa  grandiilora,  with  its  rootlets 
drinking  the  water,  and  fringing  its  margin  with  its  lovely  blossoms,  would 
form  a rare  picture,  and  be  an  episode  of  no  ordinary  interest  in  the  history 
of  sub-tropical  gardening.  Is  this  only  a dream  ? or  shall  it  fall  one  day  to 
our  lot  to  record  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  the  spirit  of  the  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  young  proprietor  of  Foaty  ? — Irish  Farmer's  Gazette. 
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THE  PEAK,  WITH  SOME  REMAKES  ON  ITS 
CULTIVATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Wo  so  seldom  see  a good  collection  of  well-managed  pears  in 
private  gardens,  that  we  should  be  justified  in  saying  that  they 
are  neither  known  nor  appreciated  as  they  deserve  to  bo,  did 
our  experience,  in  part,  not  convince  us  of  the  contrary.  As  a 
gardener  of  some  years’  standing,  I have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  proving  that  a dish  of  fine,  ripe,  well-grown  pears  is 
appreciated  by  every  owner  of  a garden,  but  it  is  so  seldom 
the  case  in  the  majority  of  gardens  that  a dish  of  fine  pears  is 
to  be  had,  that  when  I say  they  are  not  sufficiently  known,  the 
remark  will  apply  with  force  to  a great  number  of  private 
gardens.  Surely  it  is  not  as  it  should  be,  that  a subject  so 
easily  cultivated,  and  so  generally  admired  when  well  done, 
should  remain  almost  a stranger  in  the  hands  of  many  cultiva- 
tors. I may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  subject 
belonging  to  the  fruit  garden  better  repays  for  care  and 
skill  than  a good  collection  of  pears;  but  although  I have 
travelled’ much,  I have  met  with  few  places  in  which  they 
can  be  said  to  be  cultivated  with  skill  and  care,  though  I have 
seen  very  many  instances  where  their  cultivation  has  been  a 
slow  process  of  murdering  the  trees. 

As  a grower  of  hardy 
fruits  of  some  years’  expe- 
rience, I am  satisfied  that 
to  properly  cultivate  the 
pear,  with  any  degree  of 
success,  there  are  a few 
important  principles  to  be 
worked  out  with  care  and 
judgment.  These  prin- 
ciples I intend  to  explain 
to  the  reader  in  due  course, 
for  my  object  in  now 
writing  is  to  endeavour  to 
assist  those  readers  of  the 
Magazine  who  may  desire 
information ; and  I hope, 
by  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  my  experience,  my  efforts 
to  diffuse  what  I have  learnt 
from  practice  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Very  much  has  been  said 
and  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  dwarfing  stocks  for 
pear-trees  during  the  last 
few  years,  much  that  might 
have  been  left  unsaid  and 
unwritten.  Dwarfing  stocks 
for  bush  or  pot  trees  may 
bo  all  very  well,  but  if  you 
want  to  grow  pears’  pro- 
fitably, you  must  put  them 
on  bettor  legs,  or  they  will 
bo  half  a lifetime  before 
you  see  an  equivalent  re- 
turn for  land  and  labour 
employed  in  their  service. 

Pear-trees  in  pots,  and 
miniature  pear-bushes  in 
tlio  open  ground,  aro  to 
mo  a sort  of  playing  at 
gardening,  because  I have 
learnt  from  experience  that 
we  must  cultivate  the  pear 
more  liberally,  if  we  desire 
a liberal  return.  To  do 
this  we  must  have  our  poar- 
troos  on  the  pear-stock, 
and  then  with  careful  ma- 
nagement and  a suitablo 
soil  wo  [may  hope  to  suc- 
ceed, so  that  when  wo  go  into  the  garden  to  gather  the  fruit, 
wo  may  require  something  larger  than  a dessert  basket 
in  which  to  place  our  harvest.  I advocate,  both  for  trained  and 
largo  pyramid  trees,  the  pear-stock  as  being  the  best  known  to 
mo,  under  a great  variety  of  circumstances.  Put  if  pyramid 
trees  are  required  to  fruit  in  a young  state,  and  are  not  wanted 
large,  then  the  quince-stock  will  bo  the  best,  as  it  causes  the 
tree  to  assume  a dwarf  bushy  character.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  root  action  is  less  vigorous  than  (hat  of  the 
pear-stock,  consequently  the  tree  much  sooner  arrives  at  a 
bearing  condition.  Put  then  we  must  remember  that  (lie 
quince-stock  requires  a much  more  fertile  soil  than  the  other, 
so  that  it  becomes  a question,  oven  for  dwarf  early-fruiting 


trees,  if  it  is  not  best  to  use  the  pear-stock  on  poor,  dry,  sandy 
soil.  Wo  all  know  tho  conditions  under  which  the  quince  in  its 
natural  state  thrives  best,  and  I hold  that  unless  we  can  to  a 
certain  extent  give  it  the  same  conditions  we  aro  best  without  it. 

As  to  soil,  there  is  no  kind  of  fruit-tree  which  does  so  well  in  a 
strong  well-drained  loam  as  tho  pear.  This  fact  often  adapts  the 
pear  to  some  positions  whore  other  fruits  would  not  do  well,  as  if 
the  soil  is  somewhat  stiff  and  cold  it  will  suit  such  sorts  as 
Williams's  lion  Chretien,  Louise  lionne  of  Jersey,  and  the  Cras- 
sane,  better  than  a warmer  or  drier  position.  There  aro  few 
soils  but  will  grow  the  pear  to  satisfaction,  if  the  trees  can  have 
a first  start  in  some  well-rotted  dung  and  fresh  maiden  loam. 
Another  fact  I have  learnt  from  constant  observation  is,  that  it 
is  highly  necessary  to  plant  early  in  the  autumn,  in  fact,  as  soon 
after  the  first  day  in  October  as  rain  may  occur.  Never  mind  if 
some  of  the  young  shoots  are  tender  and  sappy,  the  move  will 
do  them  good,  by  arresting  the  ascending  sap,  and  the  wood 
will  get  the  riper  for  the  check.  Young  trees  moved  thus 
early  will  generally  start  into  a vigorous  growth  about  Mid- 
summer the  following  year,  but  spring-planted  trees  frequently 
make  no  start  at  all,  and  sometimes  remain  in  that  state 
for  a couple  of  years. 

Of  the  forms  which  the  trees  should  take,  there  are  only 

two  which  I can  recom- 
mend as  profitable,  the  fan 
shape  for  walls,  and  the 
pyramid  form  for  the  open 
ground.  The  latter  is  a 
very  d'esirable  form  for 
every  garden,  whether 
large  or  small,  and  I can- 
not advocate  its  adoption 
too  strongly,  for  it  admits 
of  the  tree  bearing  a good 
quantity  of  fruit,  and  they 
are  at  all  times  highly  orna- 
mental. But  the  manage- 
ment of  this  form  of  tree 
is  not  generally  under- 
stood, in  fact,  it  is  muddled 
through  in  a most  un- 
warrantable manner.  The 
pinching  system,  so  proper 
to  this  form  of  tree  when 
timely  and  skilfully  done, 
is  the  rock  upon  which 
many  have  wrecked  all 
their  hopes,  simply  because 
it  has  been  done  in  a 
thoughtless  manner,  and 
sometimes  without  skill  or 
practice  to  guide  the  culti- 
vator. 

As  I have  seen  so  many 
failures  arising  from  these 
sources,  I have  endeavoured 
in  tho  annexed  skotch  to 
point  out  clearly,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
points  at  which  the  pinch- 
ing should  bo  done.  The 
cut  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  sido  branch  of  a 
tree  that  was  pinched  back 
the  provious  year  at  figure 
12;  the  shoots  shown  at 
figures  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  aro 
tho  current  year’s  growth, 
while  the  marks  across 
them  denoto  the  point  to 
which  tlioy  should  bo 
pinched  back,  not  earlier 
Ilian  tho  second  week  in 
.luly.  Figures  8,  9,  10,  and 
11,  represent  tho  spurs  from  provious  years’  pinching,  but 
not  showing  tho  young  growth  which  they  sometimes  make, 
and  which  must  be  removed  at  the  same  time  as  tho  pinching 
just  recommended.  As  I have  just  stated,  this  branch  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  pinched  at  figure  12;  from  that  point  to  13  was 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  branch  the  previous  year;  but  having 
been  headed  back,  the  sido  shoots,  ns  shown,  are  the  result, 
with  another  leader  to  take  its  place,  to  receive  precisely  tho 
same  treatment  as  the  one  that  preceded  it.  And  now  comes 
tho  secret  of  the  pinching  system.  Many  go  and  recklessly 
pinch  every  sheet,  so  that  there  is  no  energetic  growth  in  any 
part  of  the  t ree  to  exhaust  the  rising  sap,  w hich  at  I his  season 
is  very  active,  so  that  tho  buds  below  the  point  soon  push  out 
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into  active  growth,  whon  under  propf  r managemont  thoy 
should  bo  quietly  forming  themselves  into  fruit-buds.  But 
when  none  of  tlio  loading  shoots  are  lo * : to  uso  up  tlio  asconding 
sap,  the  foroe  below  is  so  strong  tin  t nearly  every  new-made 
bud  breaks  forth  into  now  leaves  and  a weakly  growth,  and  then 
all  hope  of  fruit-buds  at  those  points  vanishes.  But  the  caso 
is  very  different  whon  tlio  leading  shoot  which  starts  from 
figure  12  is  left  untouched  at  the  time  tlio  others  are  done,  as 
thou  tlioro  is  a portion  of  the  branch  ready  to  disposo  of  tlio 
force  from  bolow,  which  it  does  in  n most  satisfactory  manner,  as 
tho  buds  on  tlio  growth  headed  back  will  remain  dormant, 
while  thoy  have  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months  in 
which  to  form  and  mature  their  fruit-buds.  This  loading 
shoot  must  remain  untouched  until  tho  end  of  August,  whon 
just  its  points  should  bo  nipped  out  at  figure  1,  and  in  the 
winter  cut  down  to  figure  2,  which,  with  tho  exception  of 
removing  useless  spurs  or  ill-placed  branches,  is  all  the 
pruning  thoy  ought  to  require.  Nono  but  sluggards  and 
ignorant  poople  will  liavo  more  than  this  to  do  at  the  winter 
pruning  of  pyramid  treos.  Boar  this  in  mind,  brothers  of 
the  craft,  and  all  you  good  readers  who  are  your  own  gar- 
deners, or  else  I shall  feel  compelled  to  place  you  in  tho 
category  of  sluggards  and  otherwise. 

Another  important  feature  in  the  cultivation  of  pyramid 
pear-trees  is  to  annually  root-prune  them.  Tho  stronger  the 
soil  tho  more  necessary  will  this  be  to  check  a too  luxuriant 
growth.  Bemove  a portion  of  the  soil  on  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  tree,  so  as  to  got  below  the  roots.  If  a large  tree,  say 
ten  feet  high,  tunnel  out  a space  eighteen  inches  wide  beneath 
the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  sever  any  roots  which  you  may  come 
in  contact  with.  Those  which  branch  out  above  more  on  the 
surface  should  be  left  untouched ; they  seldom  get  too  strong 
when  the  trees  stand  on  cultivated  ground.  Besides,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  of  people  when  they  attempt  to  starve  the  pear- 
tree  into  a fruitful  condition  ; its  very  nature  is  to  live  sump- 
tuously, and  if  you  deprive  it  of  its  accustomed  food,  it  will 
soon  resent  the  injury  by  producing  you  no  fruit  at  all. 

I may  remind  the  inexperienced  reader,  too,  that  the  pear 
does  not,  and  in  fact  will  not  thrive  profitably  if  kept  to  very 
small  dimensions,  as  it  is  a subject  which  to  be  fruitful  re- 
quires both  size  and  age.  It  will  not,  in  fact,  settle  itself 
down  to  be  used  as  a toy,  it  rather  prefers  to  grow  large  and 
imposing ; and  in  such  a condition  all  of  us  know  they  are 
most  fruitful  and  sure.  A pyramid  tree  ten  feet  high  should 
be  considered  only  a moderate  size,  and  there  are  not  many 
gardens  but  would  admit  of  pyramids  sixteen  feet  high. 
Trees  of  such  a size  would  be  capable  of  producing  upwai’ds 
of  a bushel  of  fruit. 

Here  I must  close  this  paper.  I thought  to  have  included 
in  this  space  all  that  I wished  to  say ; but  as  only  half  of  the 
subject  has  been  dealt  with,  I must  leave  it  for  another 
number. 

A COLLECTION  OF  TWELVE  VARIETIES  OF  PEARS  SUITABLE  FOR 
PYRAMIDS. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey , very  productive — October. 

Knight's  Monarch , very  fine — December,  January. 

Beurre  Bose , vigorous — October. 

Williams's  Bon  Chretien , sure  bearer — September. 

Winter  Nelis — December  to  February. 

Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  fine  late  pear  for  a warm  spot. 

Beurrd  Biel— November. 

Citron  des  Carmes , delicious  early  pear — August. 

Easter  Beurre — March  to  April. 

Fondante  Be  Charneux — November. 

Comte  de  Lamy — October. 

Ne  Plus  Meuris — February,  March. 

A Somerset  Gardener. 


THE  ALLAMANDA. 

The  fact  that  the  Allamanda  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
ornamental  stove  plants  we  have,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its 
figuring  in  nearly  every  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  that  we  meet  with  staged  for  public  competition  at  our 
leading  horticultural  shows.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  stove  plant 
of  its  colour  suited  for  exhibition  purposes;  for  there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  stove  that  can  compete  with  its  large  handsome 
blossoms,  either  in  colour  or  shape.  Most  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  and  require  a stove  temperature  to  grow 
them  properly ; the  chief  requirements  for  their  successful 
cultivation  consists  in  growing  them  vigorously  after  they  are 
started  in  the  spring,  and  giving  them  a good  rest  through  the 
winter.  The  best  method  cf  treating  these  plants,  both  in 
propagation  and  after  culture,  is  as  follows.  Suppose  we  begin 
with  propagating  first.  For  cuttings  choose  the  side  shoots 
after  they  have  grown  four  or  five  inches  long  and  have  got  a 
little  firm,  and  insert  them  in  any  light  sandy  stuff,  with  a 


layor  of  sand  on  tho  top.  Tho  pots  are  plunged  in  a brisk 
bottom-heat,  such  as  is  afforded,  for  instance,  by  a cucumber 
or  melon  bed,  and  covered  witli  bell-glasses.  I find  very  little 
difficulty  in  rooting  them  with  careful  attention  and  watching 
to  prevent  their  damping  off,  or,  on  tlio  other  hand,  getting 
too  dry.  To  more  effectually  guard  against  tho  former  evil, 
it  is  advisable  to  wipo  tho  glasses  occasionally,  otherwise  tho 
condensed  moisturo  will  trickle  down  tho  sides  of  them,  and  bo 
vory  injurious  to  the  young  tender  cuttings.  Perhaps  some 
peoplo  may  iinagino  this  caution  unnecessary,  but  1 consider 
it  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  any  other  operation,  and  I 
have  seon  plenty  of  cuttings  of  other  plants  as  well  as  of  this 
destroyed  through  nothing  else.  As  soon  as  tho  cuttings  are 
nicely  rooted,  and  the  pots  begin  to  get  full  of  roots,  they 
should  bo  potted  off  at  once  into  sixties,  and  returned  to  the 
bottom-heat,  and  kept  rather  close  until  they  form  new  roots 
and  get  established  in  the  fresh  soil,  which  should  consist  of 
about  three  parts  loam  and  one  of  thoroughly  rotten  leaf- 
mould,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  For  tho  next  shift,  which 
will  be  into  thirty-twos,  the  soil  must  be  of  a rougher  texture, 
and  less  sand  will  be  roquired.  This  shift  will,  generally 
speaking,  even  with  a vigorous  growth,  carry  the  plants 
through  the  first  season,  for  by  the  time  the  soil  in  the  thirty- 
two’s  is  exhausted,  it  will  be  time  for  the  plants  to  be  gradually 
dried  off  to  bring  them  into  rest  for  the  winter.  To  get  a 
good  bottom  to  the  plants,  they  should  be  stopped  once  or 
twice  during  the  first  year’s  growth,  but  plenty  of  time  must 
be  allowed  from  the  last  stopping  for  the  wood  to  get  well 
ripened,  otherwise  they  will  not  break  so  strong  as  it  is 
desirable  they  should  the  following  spring. 

Whilst  the  plants  are  at  rest  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  them 
as  dry  as  a tuberous-rooted  plant — such  as  a Caladium,  for  in- 
stance. If  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
wintered  is  very  dry,  the  wood  may  shrivel,  particularly  if  it 
is  not  matured  so  well  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  they  should  have 
no  more  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  wood 
plump.  But  in  a house  kept  to  an  average  of  55°,  with  the 
usual  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  any  water  will  be  required  from  October  until  the  end  of 
the  following  February,  when  the  plants  will  require  to  be  cut 
back,  and  be  repotted.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  me  to  lay 
down  any  rules  as  to  how  the  plant  should  be  pruned,  beyond 
saying  that  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  about  two  eyes 
each,  and  the  plants  kept  evenly  balanced  as  regards  size  and 
shape.  At  this  potting  young  plants  will  require  larger  pots 
than  those  they  were  grown  in  the  previous  season  ; but  plants 
which  have  attained  to  the  maximum-sized  pot  should  be 
carefully  taken  out,  and  a portion  of  the  old  ball  removed  to 
make  room  for  fresh  soil,  and  be  repotted  in  the  same  size 
again.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  potted,  they  should  have  the 
trellis  for  training  them  upon  securely  fixed  in  the  pot.  It  is 
a much  better  plan  than  leaving  it  until  the  young  shoots  are 
pushing,  as  there  is  then  no  risk  of  doing  mischief  in  fixing  it. 
If  convenient,  a nice  mild  bottom-heat  will  be  of  immense  as- 
sistance in  starting  them  into  growth,  and  the  plants  should  be 
syringed  once  or  twice  a day.  Very  little  water  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  roots  until  they  get  established  in  the  fresh  soil, 
and  the  plants  make  a good  growth  above.  As  they  progress, 
every  shoot  should  be  trained  in  its  proper  place ; for  if  the 
shoots  get  hard  it  will  be  a difficult  matter  to  bring  them  into 
a good  shape  without  snapping  them  ; and  an  occasional  water- 
ing with  weak  manure- water  will  materially  assist  them  to  pro- 
duce fine  large  flowers.  A.  grandijlora  and  A.  Schottii  are  two 
of  the  best  large-flowered  kinds;  A.  neriifolia  is  a more  com- 
pact-habited plant,  with  much  smaller  flowers. 

* George  Gordon. 


It  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  the  less  one  has  to  do,  the  less  one  finds  time 
to  do  it  in. 

Ventilators. — Tn  most  of  tho  existing  arrangements  for  the  introduction 
of  fresh  air  into  rooms,  the  mistake  is  made  of  using  a few  small  apertures. 
Her  ce,  we  often  find  in  the  houses  of  persons  who  pride  themselves  on  the 
perfect  ventilation  of  their  rooms,  that  these  latter  have  abominable  draughts, 
whose  course  is  defined  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  which  often  appear  to 
select  one’s  ears  as  the  most  convenient  medium  of  transit.  This  production 
of  kern  sharp  draughts  has  been  the  opprobrium  of  nearly  all  the  vaunted 
ventilators  hitherto  employed.  The  method  suggested  by  M.  Morin,  a 
French  savant,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  such  questions  as  these, 
ohvia  es  in  a great  measure  these  defects.  His  plan  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  lerommendt  d by  the  Commissioners  for  improving  the  Sanitary  con- 
dition of  Barracks  and  Horpitals,  so  that  a description  of  the  latter  will 
represent  b th.  At  the  level  of  the  ceiling  a number  of  perforated  bricks 
are  introduced  into  the  wall,  the  area  of  the  aperture  being  in  the  proportion 
of  1 square  inch  to  every  60  cubic  feet  of  the  capacity  of  the  room.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  discomfort  which  might  arise  from  a down-draught 
from  these  openings,  a cornice  is  so  arranged  as  to  cover  them.  The  upper 
side  of  this  cornice  is  composed  of  perfora  ed  zinc,  which  thus  causes  the 
air  to  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  room.  The  holes  are  generally  from  i 
to  | in.  diameter,  and  the  area  of  the  zinc  perforated  is  to  that  of  the  air- 
spaces as  about  6 to  1.— Dr.  Lawson,  in  Iopular  Science  lievieiv,  October. 
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EEFORT  OX  TRIAL  CULTURE  OF  VARIETIES  OF 
ONIONS  AT  STOKE  NEWINGTON,  1867. 

Several  points  of  interest  requiring  special  attention,  in  connexion  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  onion,  having  lately  attracted  public  attention,  it  was 
determined  to  subject  to  systematic  culture  at  Stoke  Newington  the  several 
known  varieties,  so  far  as  true  samples  could  readily  be  obtained.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  Messrs.  Cutbush.  and  Son,  of  the  TIighgatc  Nurseries, 
who  were  the  introducers  of  the  now  celebrated  “ Nuneham  Park”  onion, 
and  they  very  readily  complied,  and  furnished  samples  of  about  thirty 
varieties,  under  the  several  names  by  which  they  were  known  to  the  trade. 
AVhen  the  trial  was  completed,  it  was  found  that  the  thirty  sorts  might  be' 
reduced  in  number,  some  few  bearing  different  names  proving  to  be  identical. 
This  is  a common  occurrence  in  all  extensive  and  carefully  made  comparisons 
of  varieties  of  vegetables  and  roots  that  are  largely  cultivated,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  stay  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  fact.  The  seeds  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  were,  without  exception,  good  samples,  and  true  to 
their  several  names.  A few  samples  were  obtained  from  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  after  Messrs.  Cutbush  had 
supplied  all  that  were  desired  of  them.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather 


naturally  at  the  neck  when  the  hulbs  have  attained  this  size,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  the  crop  is  perfectly  ripe.  Well  adapted  for  frame  culture  and 
forcing  lor  salads. 

Nuneham  Park. — A large,  round,  much-flattencl  bulb,  of  a silvery  brownish 
straw-colour.  It  was  compared  with  all  the  other  varieties  on  the  ground 
several  times  during  the  season,  and  in  every  stage  it  most  nearly  resembled 
the  White  Spanish.  It  is,  however,  an  improvement  on  that  fine  variety, 
and  is  usually  flatter  in  form,  more  completely  shrivelled  at  the  neck,  and 
more  distinctly  marked  with  small  black  spots  on  the  under  side  near  the 
roots.  Its  value  can  be  best  judged,  not  by  comparing  picked  samples  of 
either  variety,  but  by  comparing  the  whole  crop  of  either  from  equal  extents 
of  ground,  when  it  (the  Nuneham  Park)  will  be  found  to  afford  nearly  double 
the  gross  weight  of  White  Spanish,  and  the  bulbs  will  average  a larger  size, 
and  a more  perfect  degree  of  ripeness.  This  onion  is  fully  worthy  of  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable 
and  handsome  variety  in  cultivation. 

White  Spanish. — This  is  one  of  the  best  old  varieties  known.  The 
Heading,  White  Portugal,  and  the  Ognon  d’ Espagne,  are  either  the  same,  or 
vary  only  to  the  extent  that  may  be  looked  for  when  distinct  stocks  are 
established  in  particular  localities.  In  form  this  is  a neat  oblate  spheroid. 


White  Gi  he. 


Blood-Red. 


James's  Keeping. 


and  bad  condition  of  the  ground,  it  was  not  until  the  lGth  of  April  that  the 
seeds  were  sown.  They  were  then  sown  in  drills,  and  were  afterwards 
thinned,  as  became  necessary,  to  allow  of  the  full  development  of  the  several 
sorts.  The  beds  were  prepared  for  them  by  deep  digging,  liberal  manuring, 
and  a final  top-dressing  consisting  of  the  finer  part  of  a heap  of  ashes,  the 
result  of  a “smother”  made  of  rubbish,  tree-prunings,  Ac.  The  growth 
throughout  was  satisfactory,  in  some  few  cases  rather  too  luxuriant ; as,  for 
example,  in  the  ease  of  the  Silver  Skin  onion,  the  bulbs  of  which  were  far 
too  large  for  the  purpose  to  which  this  variety  is  usually  applied,  and  which 
is  usually  and  properly  grown  on  poor  soil.  Nevertheless,  a very  fine  lot 
of  bulbs  was  harvested  in  the  autumn,  and  from  these  a few  samples  typical 
in  form,  but  neither  the  largest  nor  the  smallest  in  size,  were  selected  to 
furnish  material  towards  the  descriptions  which  follow,  and  the  cuts  with 
which  this  report  is  accompanied. 

Early  Noceiia  (Carter  and  Co.). — A neat  early  ripening  variety,  forming 
a round  slightly-flattened  bulb,  which  when  ripe  is  of  a bright  light  brown 
colour.  When  the  outer  skin  is  removed,  the  inner  coats  arc  of  a yellowish 
or  greenish  white.  It  is  mild  in  flavour,  moderately  sweet,  and  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  very  best  to  grow  for  spring  salads  or  for  pickling  in  autumn. 
The  sample  was  sown  April  20  ; by  the  middle  of  July  the  bed  was  paved 
with  bulbs,  the  largest  being  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  grass  breaks  off 


lathei  stout  in  the  remains  of  the  neck  even  when  perfectly  ripe,  so  as  to  be 
well  adapted  for  tying  on  ropes  for  the  winter,  which  varieties  with  less  neck 
are  not  so  well  adapted  for.  The  skin  is  of  a silvery  brownish  straw-colour 
with  sometimes  a patch  of  green  showing  through.  It  is  mild,  sweet,  keeps 
well,  and  is  everywhere  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best. 

Ihipol;,  Ognon  pyriforme. — Large,  irregular,  more  or  less  angular,  base 
nearly  flat,  and  summit  considerably  flattened.  Skin  dull  grayish  brown 
occasionally  deepening  to  reddish  brown.  Flesh  white,  pungent,’  and  sweet. 
A heavy  bulb,  ripening  perfectly,  but  always  with  a highly  tough  neck;  a 
good  cropper,  and  keeping  well.  Our  crop  was  ripe  at  the  end  of  September. 

Deptford,  Brown  Spanish  (Barr  and  Sugden).— Medium  size,  obtusely 
conical,  flat  base,  skin  reddish  brown  and  glossy.  This  variety  bears  a close 
resemblance  to  Danver  s \ellow,  but  it  neither  grows  so  large  nor  attains  to 
so  high  a specific  gravity.  This  is  a good  winter  onion,  highly  pungent  in 
flavour,  and  keeping  well.  It  is  a good  cropper,  and  should  be  left  thick  on 
the  ground.  Our  sample  ripened  perfectly  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Strasburgh,  Essex,  Flanders. — Medium  size,  neat,  obtusely  conical,  nearly 
flat  at  the  base.  Skin  grayish  brown  with  a shade  of  purple  showing  through 
from  the  inner  scales.  Flesh  firm,  flavour  highly  pungent.  A good  cropper, 
ripens  perfectly,  and  keeps  well. 

Blood-Bei>,  Dutch  Blood-Red,  French  Blood-Red,  Ognon  Rouge  fonce. — 


Tripoli. 


Hilyor  Skin. 
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Medium  sizo  or  smallish,  compressed  spheroidal,  deep  purplish  rod,  glossy 
and  handsome,  Flesh  red,  highly  pungent,  and  with  u strong  taint  oi  tho 
flavour  of  sulphur.  A heavy  bull),  a good  cropper,  flrat-rato  for  soups,  but 
quito  unfit  for  any  purposes  for  which  “mild  onions  are  preferred;  liist- 

rato  for  keeping.  . , . , . 

James’s  Long  Keeping. — Largo,  m form  varying  from  almost  oval  to  a 
quite  globular  or  slightly  compressed  form  ; never  flat  at  the  base.  Skill 
reddish  brown  with  shades  of  purple  ; flesh  yellowish,  pungent,  and  omitting 
n powerful  odour.  In  our  soil  this  variety  never  finishes  well,  tho  largest 
bulbs  being  thick-necked,  and  in  form  approximating  to  that  of  Brown 
Globo  ; but  the  smaller  bulbs  are  hard,  noat,  perfectly  finished  nt  tho  neck, 
and  ke’op  well,  in  fact,  longer  than  any  other  onion.  Tho  only  way  to  securo 
a good  crop  on  our  greasy  soil  is  to  loave  thorn  thick  on  tho  ground,  liko  a 
pavement  of  pebbles.  This  is  0110  of  tho  most  serviceable  varieties  known, 
nnd  in  character  and  appearance  approaches  nearest  to  Brown  Globo  and 
Blood-Rod,  of  tho  clmraeteis  of  both  of  which  it  partakes. 

Covent  Garden  Picki.ino. — A variety  of  the  true  Silvor  Slun,  but  dis- 
tinct enough  to  have  a separate  placo  hero.  Comparing  picked  bulbs  of 
cither,  tho  difference  between  them  is  scarcely  appreciable  ; but  a comparison 
of  tho  whole  of  the  crop  proves  tho  Covcnt  Garden  Pickling  to  bo  smaller 
nnd  better  ripened,  ft  very  largo  proportion  of  the  truo  Silver  Skin  having 
been  thrown  out  in  the  harvesting  on  account  of  their  unripe  condition.  I ho 
Covent  Garden  onion  may  bo  regarded  ns  nn  improved  Silver  Skin,  less 
gross  in  habit,  and  ripening  early  and  more  completely  than  the  original. 

Tkehons. — Large,  not  flattened,  almost  oval,  the  skin  light  greenish  straw- 
colour  ; flesh  greenish  white  ; mild  and  sweot.  A fine  heavy  bulb,  admirably 
adapted  for  late  winter  use,  a good  cropper,  and  ripening  perfectly  in  the 
middle  of  September.  This  is  by  some  regarded  as  identical  with  \\  hito 
Spanish,  but  it  is  quite  distinct.  It  more  nearly  resembles  White  Globe,  but 
differs  from  that  in  several  particulars. 

White  Lisbon,  Ognon  bltnic  de  Florence.— Large,  variable  in  outline,  and 


ail  very  with  very  faint  stripes.  Flesh  while,  tender,  mild,  and  sweot.  A 
rather  light  bulb,  a good  croppor,  but  not  keeping  well  beyond  January^ 


WAYSIDE  DELIGHTS. 

Panor  read  by  Mr.  W.  CiciTTY,  Florist,  of  Stamford  Hill,  at  a Mooting  of  tho  "Mutual 
Improvement  Society,"  Wunleyan  Chapel,  Stoko  Mowin^ton. 

I cannot,  better  introduce  tho  subject  of  this  evening—"  Waysido  De- 
lights'’— than  by  referring  to  a little  incident  that  occurred  to  myself  some 
four  or  fivo  years  sinco.  At  that  time  1 was  engaged  at  some  distance  from 
homo,  nnd  0110  morning,  after  break  lasting  at  the  little  country  inn  whero  I 
domiciled  myself  while  in  that  neighbourhood,  I came  up  with  tho  old  post- 
man who  delivered  letters  in  the  adjacent  village.  After  tho  usual  salutations 
and  remarks  on  tho  weather,  &<■.,  tho  old  man  said:  "Before  you  camo  hcio 
I used  to  walk  up  and  down  this  road  without  noticing  anything,  but  sinco 
reading  what  you  have  written  about  tho  plants  growing  by  tho  roadside,  I 
do  really  find  the  walk  a very  interesting  one  ; and  in  noticing  tho  various 
plants  my  walk  docs  not  seem  so  long  as  it  usrd  to  be.  It  gave  me  very  much 
pleasure  to  find  that  I had  been  the  means  of  adding  a new  joy  to  the  old  man’s 
lifo.  He  had  lost  an  arm,  in  what  way  I now'  forget ; in  other  respects  he  wa3 
a very  good  specimen  of  a country  peasant,  courteous  in  demeanour,  hale  and 
vigorous,  though  between  70  and  80  years  of  age.  Some  papers  of  mine  upon 
tho  botany  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  read  by  him  in  the  columns  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  and  he  had  learnt,  though  very  late,  that  the  “ way- 
sides’’  of  life  are  full  of  objects  of  interest  to  the  careful  observer.  It  has 
even  happened  that  plants  have  derived  names  from  some  circumstances 
which  have  happened  in  their  neighbourhood  ; hence  we  read  of  the  oak  be- 
neath which  Deborah,  Rcbekah  s nurse,  was  buried,  that  it  was  called  Allou- 
bachuth,  “the  oak  of  weeping”  (marginal  reading),  it  is  recorded  of  the 
botanical  traveller,  Allan  Cunningham,  that  while  pursuing  his  researches  in 


Nnneliam  Park. 


White  Lisbon. 


sometimes  almost  angular,  quite  flat  at  the  base,  and  in.  outline  closely 
approximating  to  a triangular  form.  Skin  greenish  white,  silvery,  distinctly 
marked  with  brownish  longitudinal  lines.  Mild  and  sweet,  not  keeping  long, 
and  seldom  ripening  perfectly  at  the  neck,  where  it  is  always  slightly  moist 
and  supple.  A good  cropper,  and  first-rate  for  summer  and  autumn  use. 

Early  Silver  Skin,  Ognon  blanc  hatif. — Large,  the  best  bulbs  measuring 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Round,  compressed,  scarcely  flat  at  the  base,  the 
skin  white  and  silvery  with  occasional  small  patches  or  streaks  of  whitish 
green.  The  flavour  of  this  onion  is  extremely  mild  and  sweet.  It  does  not 
keep  long,  but  is  excellent  for  summer  and  autumn  use  for  dishes  iu  which 
onions  constitute  a principal  feature.  When  grown  for  pickling,  poor 
ground  should  be  chosen,  and  the  seed  sown  thick,  and  the  whole  crop  be  left 
to  ripen  off  without  thinning.  In  this  trial  the  soil  was  far  too  rich  for  the 
production  of  bulbs  suitable  for  pickling,  and  a very  large  proportion  were  at 
the  end  of  September  in  a rank  “ bull-necked  ” condition,  quite  unfit  for 
storing. 

White  Globe. — Large,  almost  globular,  outer  skin  pale  tawny  straw- 
colour,  with  occasional  patches  of  bright  light  brown.  Flesh  sweet  and 
moderately  pungent.  A good  cropper,  the  principal  bulk  of  the  bulb  being 


Early  Nooera. 


in  vertical  measurement  allows  of  the  crop  being  thicker  on  the  ground,  in- 
creasing thereby  the  total  weight.  This  variety  was  ripe  on  the  4th  of 
August,  and  all  finished  off  together  without  having  their  necks  broken. 
When  dry  the  neck  is  so  shrunk  that  this  variety  is  not  well  adapted  to  put 
on  ropes,  as  the  slightest  shock  detaches  them. 

Brown  Globe. — Medium  size,  globular,  skin  tawny  with  patches  of 
bright  brown.  This  agrees  with  White  Globe  in  form  and  qualities,  but 
does  not  grow  so  large,  and  is  of  a darker  colour. 

Danver’s  Yellow. — Medium  size,  closely  allied  to  Brown  Spanish,  hut 
usually  with  a deeper  colour  at  the  base.  The  bulbs  are  particularly  heavy 
and  solid.  The  colour  is  a bright  yellowish  brown  with  occasional  patches 
of  cinnamon.  It  is  a better  cropper,  and  keeps  longer,  than  Brown  Spanish  ; 
in  every  respect  first-rate.  A picked  bulb  of  2 j inches  in  diameter  weighed 
3 ounces. 

Giant  Madeira. — Elliptic  in  form,  the  root-plate  projecting  in  a degree 
equal  to  the  neck,  the  skin  pale  reddish  brown  with  a faint  wash  of  blue, 


Australia  he  and  his  companions  were  at  one  period  suffering  from  want"of 
water,  when  they  came  unexpectedly  upon  a gushing  fountain  of  excellent 
quality.  The  natives  who  accompanied  him  were  so  overjoyed  at  this  dis- 
covery, that  they  gave  expression  to  their  gladness  by  dancing  round  the 
spring.  It  so  happened  that  Cunningham  found  a shrub  in  the  vicinity 
which  he  had  not  before  discovered,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Chorozema, 
from  two  Greek  words — clioros , “ merry,”  zetna,  a “ dance,”  merry-dance — in 
commemoration  of  their  gladness  at  the  unexpected  supply  of  water  in  the 
time  of  their  pressing  need.  The  plant  was  Chorozema  varium. 

But  suppose  we  turn  hack  to  the  old  postman,  and  walk  with  him  the 
whole  length  of  his  rounds  ; and,  with  his  newly-awakened  interest  and 
new-horn  relish  for  plants  and  flowers,  let  us  peer  into  the  hedge-rows,  let 
us  examine  the  plants  in  the  ditches,  and  let  us  note  these  that  spring  up  and 
show  a hold  front  to  the  passei-hy  from  the  grass  glades  of  the  common-side. 
The  old  man’s  path  was  one  of  the  richest  in  subjects  of  botanical  interest 
that  I ever  came  across.  It  extended  from  the  town  of  Leatherhead  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  village  of  Oakshott,  bordering  upon  Oakshott  Heath. 
On  either  side  of  the  road,  in  various  places,  were  large  patches  of  Ononis 
spinosa,  or  rest-harrow,  with  its  beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  well 
armed  with  its  formidable  spines.  At  one  spot  I found  one  plant  of  a white 
variety,  producing  larger  flowers  than  the  species.  Sweet  brier,  some  fine 
hushes,  very  beautiful  in  their  season,  when  covered  with  their  numerous 
gauze-like  flowers  of  rich  blush.  And  throughout  nearly  the  whole  distance 
the  hedges  were,  in  their  season,  festooned  with  rich  masses  of  the  Rosa 
canina , dog-rose  ; the  common  hut  graceful  bryony  luxuriated  at  many 
points,  producing  its  glowing  scarlet  berries  in  profusion  for  the  decoration  of 
the  roadsides  during  early  and  mid-autumn  ; in  the  season,  Aram  maculatum 
— or  lords  and  ladies,  as  they  are  popularly  called — had  possession  of  the 
hanks  on  both  sides  throughout  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  postman’s 
route.  Bluebells,  primroses,  foxgloves,  furze-bushes,  the  yellow  broom, 
blackberries,  the  lovely  bugle-plant,  Ajuga  reptans,  the  wayside  convolvulus  . 
Convolvulus  arvensis,  several  beautiful  hawkweeds,  all  in  their  season,  contri- 
buted to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  passenger.  I must  not  forget  the 
beautiful  Bartsia  odontites,  a charming  plant,  growing  from  6 to  12  inches  in 
height,  the  terminal  shoot  and  the  tip  of  every  side-shoot  crowned  with 
whorls  of  flowers  of  a most  lovely  rose-colour ; and  what  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  this  plant  is,  that  the  bracts,  or  the  scale-like  appendages  that  enclose  the 
flowers  before  their  development,  are  tinged  very  deeply  with  the  same  lovely 
hue.  Always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bartsia,  the  last  named  plant,  and  iu 
close  association  with  it,  is  the  delightful  little  eye-bright,  Euphrasia  offici- 
nalis. Wherever  I have  been  hitherto  I have  always  found  these  two  plants 
associated,  excepting  in  one  case  at  Ewell,  where  i found  Bartsia  growing 
alone.  Here,  between  Leatherhead  and  Oakshott,  there  are  large  patches  of 
j Euphrasia,  forming  quite  a carpet  on  that  part  of  the  common  near  to 
| “Prince’s  Cover.”  The  great  ragwort,  Senecio  Jacobcea,  is  very  fine  in  the 
dampest  parts  of  the  locality,  producing  immense  corymbs  of  its  rich  yellow 
blossoms  almost  into  the  winter  ; moneywort,  Lysimachia  nummularia,  covers 
with  a rich  carpet  of  green  and  yellow  some  very  damp  spots.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  English  plants,  Erythreea  cenlaurium,  or  the  common  centaury,  is 
very  fine  in  some  spots,  producing  panicles  of  its  deep  rose-coloured  flowers 
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in  great  profusion.  Tlio  harebell,  Campanula  rotundifolia,  is  voiy  bountiful 
in  some  spots.  Pcrlmps  no  flower  presents  a more  enchanting  aspect  than 
tho  ladies'  hod-straw,  Galium  crueiatum  ; fine  patches  of  this  glorious  plant, 
throwing  out  immense  thyrses  of  its  soft  yellow  flowers,  support  them- 
selves by  the  low  bushes  on  various  parts  of  the  common,  while  the.diminu- 
tivo  Galium  pimllum  covers  with  immense  patches  of  the  purest  white  many 
places  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Tho  butcher’s  broom,  llmcmacu!catus,\e.  to  be 
found  in  large  patches  at  the  foot  of  many  of  tho  large  oaks.  The  only  plant 
I ever  saw  of  Epipactis  latifolia,  a somewhat  rare  British  orchis,  I found 
growing  very  near  to  the  old  Bear  Inn,  close  to  the  old  postman’s  path, 
under  shelter  of  a tall  hedge,  and  nearly  hidden  with  the  long  grass.  I saw 
hut  one  other  orchis  near  tho  path,  and  that  was  a fine  spike  of  Orchis 
maculata.  At  one  particular  part  of  the  wayside,  where  a small  rill  of 
water  was  always  running,  there  were  largo  breadths  of  the  lovely  blue- 
flowered  brook-lime,  Veronica  Beccabnnga.  Some  of  the  finest  plants  of  bur- 
dock, Arctium  lappa,  that  I remember  to  have  seen.  When  this  plant  is 
found  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  furnished  from  the  bottom  upwards 
with  branches,  and  covered  with  its  beautiful  mauve-coloured  flowers,  it  is 
really  a stately  object.  Very  near  the  end  of  the  old  man’s  path,  I found  a 
large  patch  of  hart’s-tongue  fern,  Scolopendriwm  officinarum,  growing  on  a 
hard  clay-bank.  In  close  proximity  I found  the  male  fern,  Lastrca  Filix-mas; 
the  female  fern,  Atkyrium  Filix-fcemina  ; the  prickly  shield  fern,  Polystichum 
aculeatum  lobatum;  the  crested  fern,  Lastrea  clilatata  ; the  prickly  crested  fern, 
Lastrca  spinulosa  ; the  royal  fern,  Osmunda  regalis  ; the  heath  fern,  Lastrca 
Oreopteris;  the  hard  fern,  Lomaria  spirant  ; and  the  common  polypody,  Poly- 
podium  vulgare ; last  of  all,  but  not  the  least  beautiful,  the  common  brake, 
Pteris  aquilina,  grew  on  the  common  sides  through  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  road.  Under  the  dense  shade  and  shelter  of  a plantation  of  fir-trees 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  some  plants  of  the  last-named  species  grew  to  the  height 
of  seven  feet,  with  the  fronds  as  gracefully  and  regularly  arranged  as  an 
ostrich  plume. 

As  the  old  man  left  the  village  of  Oakshott,  on  the  return  journey,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  undulated  landscapes  anywhere  to  be  seen  presented 
itself,  embracing  Leatherhead  Downs,  Epsom  Common,  Kingston,  almost 
round  to  Ilampton  Court,  on  the  right;  on  the  left,  Box  Hill  and  its 
environs,  the  view  in  this  direction  extending  far  into  Hampshire.  Seen 
from  this  point,  the  whole  country  is  laid  out  in  pasture  and  arable  land,  in- 
termixed with  large  glades  of  common  oak,  elm,  and  rich  masses  of  Scotch 
pines.  On  a fine  summer  evening,  in  the  presence  of  such  a view,  one  can 
hardly  refrain  from  exclaiming  with  the  bard  of  Inspiration,  “ The  little  hills 
rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks;  the  valleys 
also  are  covered  over  with  corn ; they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.”  It 
would  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  of  this  meeting  to  enumerate  all  the 
plants  which  turned  up  as  so  many  new  creations  in  the  postman’s  path  ; 
but  there  were  many  others  of  equal  interest  with  those  I have  mentioned. 
There  were  several  species  of  Hypericum,  or  St.  John’s  Wort,  with  their 
bright  yellow  blossoms;  several  species  of  Erysimum  and  Sinapis ; large 
breadths  of  the  lovely  germander,  Veronica  chamaedrys  ; wild  thyme;  several 
skull-caps,  Scutellaria ; the  graceful  base-rocket  01  English  mignonette, 
Reseda  lutea  ; several  species  of  Mentha,  or  mint ; a few  rushes,  many  kinds 
of  grass,  and  some  interesting  sedges,  every  individual  of  which,  to  the  plant- 
loving  passenger,  would  be  an  object  of  intense  interest. 

Extending  our  walk  a little  beyond  the  village,  there  are  large  patches  of 
that  most  curious  of  British  plants,  the  sundew,  Prosera  rotund: [folia, 
covering  large  breadths  in  damp  places.  In  association  with  this,  the  bog- 
asphodel,  North:  ciurn  ossifragum,  renders  itself  conspicuous  by  its  numerous 
umbels  of  rich  orange- coloured  flowers.  That  interesting  parasite,  the 
dodder,  Cuscuta  epithymum,  is  very  abundant  among  the  heath.  This  plant 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  and  derive  its  nourishment  from  the  soil  in  the  first 
instance,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  made  sufficient  growth  it  attaches  itself  to  a 
congenial  plant,  inserts  its  feeders  into  it,  and  thenceforth  derives  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  plant  to  which  it  is  fastened.  Having  established  itself,  it 
seems  to  detach  itself  entirely  from  the  soil.  1 have  examined  several  plants 
in  various  stages  of  growth,  but  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  soil.  An  interesting  plant  called  Hypericum 
erodes,  a water  plant,  ami  rare,  I found  in  large  quantity.  I have  never  met 
with  this  plant  in  my  peregrinations  elsewhere.  Not  far  from  where  I found 
this  plant,  I discovered  large  patches  of  the  exquisite  Lycopodium  inundation,  or 
club-moss,  covering  wet  places  with  its  delicate  transparent  green,  and  as 
delicious  to  the  touch  and  tread  as  the  richest  Turkey  carpet.  While 
speaking  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  this  locality,  I will  only  mention 
one  more,  and  that  is,  I one  day  came  across  a patch  of  a most  enchanting 
fungus  of  a rich  vermilion  colour.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  beautiful  things  I ever  recollect  to  have  seen.  They  were  growing 
on  the  margin  of  a pond,  from  a soil  composed  of  the  rotted  leaves  and  twigs 
of  fir-trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  they  had  acquired  a large  size,  and  the 
most  exquisite  colouring.  Without  particularizing,  I will  only  add  that  this 
locality  was  rich  in  varieties  of  beautiful  fungi.  All  the  British  heaths, 
with  one  exception,  grew  fine  in  this  locality.  About  the  middle  of  Oak- 
sbott  Heath,  1 found  a very  fine  patch  of  a white  variety  of  Erica  cinerea. 
The  only  iris  indigenous  to  Britain,  Iris  foetida,  I also  found  here,  growing 
close  to  the  footpath  on  the  margin  of  a coppice. 

I have  been  thus  particular  at  the  risk  of  tediousness,  that  anyone  visiting 
that  locality  may  bo  able  to  recognize  all  the  plants  I have  named  in  tho' 
positions  indicated.  These  wayside;  plants  have  over  been  to  mo  sonnies  of 
perennial  interest.  When  I have  been  wandering  through  coppice  paths,  and 
by  ditch-sides,  and  have  been  delighted  with  the  manifold  forms  of  beauty 
which  have  in  succession  presented  themselves,  I have  frequently  been 
reminded  of  the  lament  of  the  poet  that 

Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unsoon, 

And  waato  its  sweetness  on  tho  closert  air. 

But  I am  quite  sure  thnro  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  it;  whorovor  there  is  a 
plant  growing  or  a (lower  blossoming,  there  is  a present  God,  moulding  into 
beauty  and  filling  with  fragrance  these  products  of  1 1 is  special  skill,  and 
rejoicing  in  tho  work  of  Mis  own  bands.  Does  Me  not  ask,  “Who  hath 
divided  a watercourse  for  the  overflowing  of  waters,  or  a way  for  tho  light- 
ning of  thunder  ; to  cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  whore  no  man  is;  on  the 
wilderness  wherein  there  is  no  man;  to  satisfy  tho  desolate  and  waste 
ground;  and  to  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  bring  forth”  (Job. 
xxxviii.  26-  27).  Do  wo  not  know  that  in  places  the  eye  of  man  has 
never  seen,  and  upon  which  bis  foot  has  never  trodden,  numerous  plants, 
annuals,  and  insects  of  tho  most  beautiful  types  abound,  and  there  is  no 
intelligent  eye  Imt  Mis  own  to  exult,  in  the  perfection  of  IMh  various  works  ? 
And  that  1 Iq  doe < delight  in  Mis  own  work  wo  learn  from  Genesis  i.  that 
after  evoking  into  being  the  various  creatures  of  Mis  skill  and  power,  “ God 
saw  everything  that  lie  hud  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  good.”  In  passing 
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negligently  by  any  of  the  works  of  His  hands,  though  it  be  but  a wayside  plant 
we  withhold  from  Him  the  tribute  of  admiration  which  is  Ilis  right  and 
reasonable  duo.  It  is  a very  significant  fact  that  almost  every  highway  is 
furnished  with  growths  of  green  on  either  side.  The  beneficence  of  the 
Almighty  Father  is  especially  apparent  in  this  arrangement.  It  seems  to  be 
an  especial  provision  for  the  necessities  of  cattle,  that  they  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  refreshing  themselves  as  they  pass  from  one  place  to  another. 
All  ruminating  animals  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  various  grasses, 
and  He  who  ordained  that  the  mouth  of  the  ox  employed  in  treading  out  the 
corn  should  not  be  muzzled,  has  so  contrived  that  the  beasts  of  the  field  are 
enabled  to  crop  the  sweet,  juicy,  and  nutritious  herb  from  the  margin  of 
every  pathway  along  which  the  demands  of  trade  or  the  occasions  of 
pleasure  may  require  them  to  travel. 

Pretty  much  the  same  description  will  apply  to  many  of  the  pathways  of 
our  native  land.  In  one  locality  one  particular  class  of  plants  will  prevail, 
and  in  another  other  classes  will  be  more  prominent.  The  configuration  of 
the  landscape  will  vary  in  every  district,  and  in  every  part  of  the  land,  from 
whence  a view  of  any  extent  can  he  obtained  ; tbe  disposition  of  the  bills, 
the  general  arrangement  of  tho  landscape  in  all  its  features,  will  suggest  to 
the  observer  tbe  consummate  taste  and  unapproachable  skill  of  tbe  Great 
Architect. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  of  wayside  delights  is  to  be  obtained  from  an 
observation  of  tbe  innumerable  trees  growing  in  the  gardens  by  the  path- 
sides  in  the  suburbs  of  towns,  and  in  tbe  parks  and  gardens  of  country 
places.  The  bursting  of  the  buds  in  spring  into  masses  of  green  of  every 
shade ; the  development  into  blossom  of  the  stately  horse-chestnut,  tbe 
elegant  laburnum,  tbe  delicious  hawthorns  of  various  colours,  tbe  fairy- 
like flowers  of  the  common  acacia,  tbe  noble  panicles  of  the  flowering  asb, 
and  tbe  countless  flowers  of  tbe  J udas  tree,  covering  every  part  of  the  stem, 
from  the  earth  upwards  to  the  tip  of  the  remotest  twig, — these  delight  tbe 
eye  with  their  exquisite  shapes  and  colours,  and  many  of  them  convey  very 
pleasurable  sensations  to  tbe  organs  of  smell.  The  beauty  of  these  wayside 
trees  is  very  much  enhanced  by  tbe  glowing  tints  of  autumn.  Nothing  can 
surpass  tbe  glory  and  beauty  of  large  masses  of  trees,  when  their  leaves 
have  assumed  various  tinges  of  yellow  and  gold,  auburn  and  crimson, 
all  blended  so  as  to  produce  a most  exciting  and  admirable  picture  ; and 
though  these  appearances  shadow  forth  decay  and  death,  yet  for  tbe  time 
they  are  among  the  most  striking  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon. 

The  maple,  tbe  Liquidambar,  the  Virginian  creeper,  and  some  others  of 
North  American  origin,  have  their  leaves  of  a rich  ruddy  crimson  before 
falling  off. 

Every  wayfarer  who  has  been  overtaken  by  night  has,  whether  be  would 
or  not,  turned  bis  eyes  upward  in  admiration  and  wonder  to  the  innumerable 
stars  that  twinkle  above  and  around  him,  and  many  a time  has  been  com- 
pelled to  say  with  the  astonished  poet : — 

Oh,  what  a confluence  of  ethereal  fires 
From  urns  unnumbered  stream  to  a point, 

And  centre  in  my  sight ! 

And  the  complete  exactitude  with  which  these  bodies  accomplish  their 
revolutions  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  the  fact,  that  the  Almighty 
Ruler  stakes  bis  veracity  and  faithfulness  upon  tbe  unerring  certainty  of 
their  motions  : “ Thus  saith  tbe  Lord,  If  ye  can  break  my  covenant  of  tbe 
day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not  be  day  and 
night  in  their  season  ; then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken  with  David  my 
servant,  that  he  should  not  have  a sou  to  reign  upon  bis  throne”  (Jer. 
xxxiii.  20,  21). 

Tho  wayfarer  may  have  learned  the  great  comparative  magnitude  of  tbe 
heavenly  bodies,  may  have  learned  something  of  their  balancings,  and  of  their 
necessary  relations  one  to  the  other:  he  will  be  tilled  with  wonder,  astonishment, 
and  reverence,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  such  results 
can  be  the  product  of  nothing  short  of  infinite  power,  skill,  and  contrivance, 
and  will  probably  express  himself  in  some  such  words  as  these — 

His  arm  Almighty  put  these  wheeling  globes 
In  "‘otion.  an  I wound  up  the  vast  machine. 

He  formed  in  His  palm  these  mighty  orbs. 

And  howl'd  them  flaming  through  the  dark  profound. 

And  sot  the  bosom  of  old  Night  on  fire. 

The  railway  passenger  who  spins  over  a large  breadth  of  country  has 
abundant,  sources  of  delight  in  tbe  rich  corn-fields  which  in  rapid  succession 
present  themselves  t.o  bis  view,  and  the  pastures  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 
As  he  observes  these,  he  perhaps  wonders  how  it  is  that  while  sheep  and  oxen 
are  feeding  upon  precisely  the  same  herbage,  it,  produces  wool  upon  the  back  of 
one,  and  hair  upon  the  back  of  another.  Now  the  bold  configuration  of 
tbe  ground,  and  the  rich  masses  of  the  incumbent  forest.,  astonish  and  delight 
him.  Now  lie  whirls  through  n cutting,  and  while  bo  is  knitting  his  brows 
and  straining  bis  sight  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  character  of  the  strata  through 
which  lie  is  passing,  his  mind  recurs  to  that  wonderful  event  when  every  por- 
tion of  the  earth’s  surface  was  whelmed  beneath  the  mighty  flood,  and  that 
particular  portion  of  it  through  which  he  is  now  passing  may  have  received  its 
character  from  the  settlings  of  the  different  materials  which  must  then  have 
been  mixed  up  with  the  circumambient  waters,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  gravity ; and  he  admires  the  wisdom  which  bus  arranged  these 
crude-looking  substances — sand,  stone,  clmlk,  and  a variety  of  other  tilings — in 
such  forms  us  that  in  a general  way  they  turn  out  to  ho  most  useful  to  tho 
inhabitants  of  those  localities  where  they  most  abound.  The  railway 
traveller  who  passes  frequently  over  the  same  ground  may  interest  himself 
very  much  by  watching  the  progress  of  vegetation  on  the  banks — may,  in- 
deed, have  specia  l points  of  this  sort,  in  which  lie  ma  y get  to  feel  a growing 
interest.  I could  name  several  individual  plants,  and  masses  of  plants,  that 
I have  watched  with  great  interest,  for  several  years  by  the  sides  ot  a railway 
along  which  I linvo  travelled  nearly  every  week  for  somo  years  past.  1 will 
only  particularize  0110 — that,  is,  a very  lino  plant  of  Lythnun  salicaria,  or 
Willow-leaved  Loosestrife,  growing  upon  the  riglit.-hand  bank  from  London, 
about  half  or  throo-quarters  of  a mile  from  t.lio  Sutton  station,  on  the  London 
Bridgo  and  Epsom  Railway.  This  plant  always  attains  a largo  size,  and 
every  year  has  boon  crowned  with  largo  spikes  ot  its  rich  rose-coloured 
flowers.  Its  integrity  has  been  preserved  every  year  by  tho  men  who  mow 
down  tho  herbage  on  the  hanks  every  season,  until,  in  the  course  ot  tho  past 
summer,  some  barbarian  ruthlessly  cut  it  down. 

Only  oneo  more  ; tho  railway  traveller  in  a country  like  our  own,  which  is 
for  tin;  most  part  under  cultivation,  has  tho  largest  opportunity  ot  observing 
how  beneficently  and  sufficiently  all  the  wants  ot  living  things  are  provided 
for  by  tho  universal  Father,  and  if  I10  is  at.  nil  disposed  to  recognize  the  baud 
of  God  in  I lie  plenty  scattered  along  li  is  pat h,  I10  will  (let  eel  hi  111  sol  I involun- 
tarily exclaiming  with  t he  shepherd-king,  “ Tbe  Lord  is  loving  to  every  man, 
and  llii  lender  mercies  ure  over  all  Mis  works.”  Every  wayside  is  strewn 
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with  delights;  ovory  walk,  ovory  rido,  at  any  time,  in  any  placo,  abound*  in 
objects  of  interest.  From  the  linos  I have  read  yon  will  gather  what 
are  my  own  tastes,  and  to  which  part  of  the  wayside  1 should  turn  in  search 
of  interest,  if,  indeed,  interesting  objects  did  not,  as  thoy  mostly  do,  obtrude 
themselves  upon  my  notioo.  1 will  finish  this  papor  by  saying,  that  my  walk 
to  this  room  to-night  was  fraught  with  intorost.  How  so  ? did  you  admire 
tho  shops  as  you  oamo  along  P No.  Had  you  an  agroonblo  companion  to  talk  toP 
No.  My  thoughts  wero  upon  the  pavement  I walked  upon.  In  admiration  of 
the  wisdom  of  God  who  had  made  such  a material  as  Yorkshire  paving,  in  such 
plenty  as  to  enable  us  to  pavo  our  ways  and  thoroughfares  with  it,  and  who 
has  given  to  men  tho  wisdom  and  ability  to  extract  it  from  its  quarries,  and 
shape  it  and  make  it  contribute  to  our  uso  and  comfort  as  wo  journey 
along  tho  ways  of  life  : “ All  Thy  works  praise  Theo,  and  Thy  saints  bless 
Thee  ” (Psalm  cxlv.  10). 


Cxlenttxr* 

WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  NOVEMBER  23. 
THtcIjcn  ffinrtjcit  antt  .frame  ffirounb. 

Artichokes  to  bo  drosssd  for  the  winter  by  removing  any  lato  heads,  the 
stalks  of  which  can  bo  inserted  in  a bed  of  earth  under  cover  till  wanted  ; 
next  remove  tho  large  leaves,  and  mould  up  tho  plants  without  throwing  any 
soil  into  tho  centre.  As  clippings  of  hedges  and  primings  of  trees  are  gene- 
rally burnt  at  this  time  of  year,  keep  tho  ashes  dry,  and  at  tho  first  opportunity 
after  having  earthed  up  the  plants,  spread  tho  ashes  two  or  three  inches  thick 
over  the  ground  between  them. 

Beans  and  Peas  not  yet  sown  for  speculative  crops  may  be  got  in  now 
the  weather  is  fine ; the  same  sorts  to  bo  used  as  advised  a few  weeks  back. 
Choose  a dry  sheltered  position.  If  there  is  plenty  of  sparo  room  in  frames 
or  pits,  preparations  may  bo  made  for  early  crops  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  sowing  out  of  doors.  Fill  a frame  with  turfs  cut  the  usual  width,  and 
laid  grass-side  downwards.  Sow  the  seeds  pretty  close  together  along  the 
centro  of  each  breadth  of  turf,  and  then  sift  over  some  fine  soil  just  to  cover 
them,  and  shut  up.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  have  started,  give  air  cautiously, 
and  keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible.  As  they  rise,  occasionally  add  more  soil, 
so  ns  to  keep  earthing  them  up  ; this  will  make  them  more  strong  and  stubby 
than  by  covering  them  their  proper  depth  in  the  first  instance.  In  February 
the  turfs  may  be  lifted  out,  and  the  plants  divided  without  any  injury  to 
the  roots,  and  so  planted  out  in  drills  of  well-prepared  soil,  and  protected 
with  long  dry  litter  and  reed  wattles,  until  the  weather  allows  of  complete 
exposure. 

Brushwood  is  of  many  kinds.  Clippings  of  hedges  and  small  primings  of 
bush  fruits  and  trees  are  generally  of  no  use  for  firewood,  except  in  the  fur- 
nace of  a saddle  or  cannon  boiler,  for  which  in  some  gardens  all  such  stuff 
may  be  used.  But  there  ought  to  be  no  waste  of  anything  that  will  burn, 
and  at  this  time  of  year  labour  can  generally  be  afforded  to  deal  with  these 
things  in  a way  to  economize  every  scrap.  Lots  of  real  good  firewood  may 
be  looked  out  by  first  chopping  and  sawing  up  all  loppings  of  fair  size  ; at 
the  same  time  large  gnarled  and  twisted  branches  should  be  stored  for  rustic 
work.  Many  a gardener  has  to  buy  in  spring  stuff  that  ho  might  have  sup- 
plied himself  with  by  a sorting  of  the  timber  obtained  in  cutting  down  old 
trees  and  in  the  clearance  of  old  plantations.  When  the  best  of  the  stuff  has 
been  stored,  char  all  that  remains,  and  keep  the  ashes  under  cover  for  use. 
In  charring,  a flame  should  never  he  allowed ; a smouldering  fire  reduces  with- 
out waste  ; a flame  wastes  the  best  part  of  the  material — that  is,  the  charcoal. 
To  prevent  too  rapid  a consumption,  keep  the  heap  well  covered  with  turf,  clay, 
or  other  soil,  so  as  to  confine  the  heat  and  prevent  too  free  an  access  of  air. 

Garnishing  and  Flavouring  Herbs  should  be  taken  up  and  potted  in 
case  of  severe  weather.  Parsley  and  mint  are  generally  scarce  in  February, 
because  there  is  no  care  taken  in  time  to  secure  supplies.  Large  roots  of 
parsley  potted  now  will  keep  green  and  fresh  till  wanted.  The  roots  of  mint 
should  he  potted  in  leaf-mould,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  an  asparagus  bed,  or 
placed  on  a flue  to  force  it  gently.  Parsley  may  also  be  protected  on  the 
ground  by  means  of  hooped  mats  and  litter. 

JFlotocr  ffiarben. 

Alpines  suffer  more  from  wet  than  frost ; choice  kinds  had  best  be  potted 
and  put  in  frames,  as  during  January  there  is  usually  much  havoc  committed 
among  alpines  on  rockeries.  The  only  safe  way  to  keep  up  a collection  is  to 
have  duplicates  of  all  the  species  in  pots. 

Flower  Beds  not  occupied  should  he  deeply  stirred  and  kept  rough.  The 
fear  of  an  untidy  appearance  causes  many  a flower  garden  to  get  sour  and  full 
of  vermin,  whereas  the  soil  should  he  as  thoroughly  broken  and  pulverized  as 
that  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The  beds  may  be  manured  now  where  the  posi- 
tions are  comparatively  dry,  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  defer  manuring  till  the 
spring.  If  supplies  of  turf  are  wanted  for  next  year’s  potting,  get  the  mate- 
rial in  at  once,  and  stack  in  long  narrow  ridges  like  dwarf  walls. 

Garden  Roses. — Useful  varieties  of  roses  which  furnish  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  and  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of  the  garden  are  always  in  request,  and 
should  have  attention  in  these  pages  equally  with  varieties  that  are  especially 
prized  for  exhibition  purposes.  Roses  of  this  kind,  however,  are  so  valuable 
for  the  general  purposes  of  amateurs,  that  it  is  doing  good  service  from  time 
to  time  to  bring  their  claims  and  merits  into  light,  though  in  so  doing  it  may 
he  necessary  to  go  back  to  ancient  lists.  These  free-flowering,  pretty,  and 
hardy  kinds  are  capable  of  many  interesting  applications  as  objects  of  border 
decoration.  Some  form  admirable  hushes  for  the  comers  of  intersecting 
walks,  where  they  may  be  left  to  grow,  sparely  pruned,  in  natural  luxuri- 
ance ; or  they  may  he  trained  over  rustic  arches,  improvised  from  spare 
branches  of  shrubs  and  trees,  to  form  vistas  from  distant  points  of  view. 
Others,  again,  are  especially  adapted  to  ramble  over  “hanks  and  braes,” 
among  fantastic  roots  and  stumps  ; or  to  form  a canopy  of  blossoms  for 
summer-houses  and  bowers.  Others,  again,  will  clamber  skywards,  flinging 
flowery  festoons  as  they  ascend ; or  serve  to  conceal  rough  fences,  or  un- 
sightly boundaries,  dotting  that  which  would  he  offensive  to  the  eye  of  taste 
with  lovely  and  brilliant  blossoms.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
methods  of  utilizing  these  roses  is  to  hud  the  stronger-growing  kinds  with 
numerous  other  sorts  of  various  colours.  Another  way  in  which  these  gems 
of  the  garden  should  be  employed  is  pegged  down  in  beds  ; white,  yellow, 
rose,  and  scarlet  charmingly  intermingling,  and  if  on  their  own  roots,  multi- 
plying themselves  year  after  year,  till  their  owner  could  supply  half  a neigh- 
bourhood from  them  prolific  suckers.  Mere  generalities,  however,  do  not 
convey  much  practical  instruction  ; let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  kinds  suitable  for  the  purposes  we  have  indicated.  For  instance, 


lot  us  tuko  that  old  Bouriion  Armosa,  a kind  hardly  heard  of  nowadays. 
What  a glorious  thing  for  a bright  over-blooming  bed ! Rosy,  double,  and 
free  to  a degree,  though  small,  and  without  much  substance ; like  many 
othors  hereafter  to  bo  named,  having  no  pretensions  as  a florist's  flower,  but 
invaluable  for  tho  bed  or  bouquet.  Take  others  of  the  Bourbon  class,  which 
abounds  in  roses  eminont  for  garden  properties,  such  ns  Adriatic,  Bouquet  dc 
Flore,  Comice  dc  Seine  ct  Marne,  Emotion  (new),  l’ierre  dc  St.  Cur,  Dupetit 
Thou  ant,  Paul  Joseph,  Le  Grenadier  (magnificent  dark  colours  of  various 
shades),  Paul  et  Virginie,  Madame  Desprez,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Bourbon 
Queen,  and  wo  liavo  a selection  of  hardy  autumnal  bloomers  of  different 
colours  and  habits,  admirably  calculated  for  numerous  garden  purposes, 
which  will  hostow  upon  us  blooms  when  blooms  are,  alas,  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Soino  of  tho  true  Noisettes  are  very  rampant  growers,  and  com- 
mcndttbly  porsovering  in  habits  of  bloom.  Luxembourg  is  an  old  variety  of 
this  kind,  which  will  form  a corner  hush,  and  which,  in  three  or  four 
seasons’  growth,  will  attain  tho  size  of  a huge  lilac-tree,  large  enough  for  a 
whole  garden  of  other  kinds  to  ho  budded  upon  it.  Other  desirable  sorts 
among  tho  Noisettes  may  ho  found  in  Jaunc  Desprez  (unfortunately  very 
tender ),  Eclair  de  Jupiter,  Vicomtcssc  d’Avesne  (I  fancy  this  is  a Noisette), 
Ophirie,  a peculiar  colour,  Triomphe  de  la  Duchere,  La  Biche,  lamarque  (a 
show  rose),  superb  on  a warm  wall ; and  their  new  congeners,  Louise  Darzins 
(which  quito  supersedes  that  old  favourite,  Airnde  Vibert ),  Madame  Alfred 
dc  llougcmont,  Lady  Emily  Peel,  and  Pavilion  de  Pregny.  These  afford  a 
completely  different  hut  not  less  useful  class  of  border  ornaments,  for  the 
choice  of  the  cultivator  of  moderate  desires,  who  has  an  eye  for  homely 
beauty,  and  is  not  craving  after  the  empty  honour  of  a prize-box  at  some 
second-rate  show.  Some  of  tho  older  Hybrid  Perpetuals  furnish  us  with 
fine  specimens  of  the  garden  rose  proper.  What  a chaste  thing  is  Nocmi ! 
Sydonie,  again,  quite  an  enchantress,  with  globular  blossoms  of  true  pink,  a 
rare  colour  in  modern  roses.  In  continuation  of  the  older  roses,  we  enume- 
rate Marquise  Bocclla,  Desgachcs,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Souvenir  de  Leveson 
Gower,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Madame  Laffay,  Pcconia,  Dr.  Marx,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Baronne  Prevost,  Mere  de  St.  Louis,  Heine  des  Fleurs,  Dr.  Ruschplcr, 
Pio  Mono,  Madame  Phelip,  Madame  Place,  Baronne  Eallez  ; and  of  modern, 
Le  Rhone,  Jean  Bart,  Parmentier,  TFm.  Paul,  Admiral  Nelson,  La  Brillante, 
Thereto  Appcrt,  Heine  de  la  Cite,  Triomphe  des  Beaux  Arts,  General  Simpson, 
Ornement  des  Jar  dins,  near  to  scarlet,  Madame  Bravy,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  we  have  a goodly  array  of  pretty  free-blooming  varieties  for  almost  any 
purpose  our  gardens  require.  To  these  may  be  added  about  a dozen  of  the 
finest  roses  we  possess,  so  often  enumerated  it  would  he  waste  of  space  to 
repeat  them  here.  We  must  yet  take  a passing  look  at  the  Chinas  that  are 
specially  useful.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  delicately  beautiful,  and  decidedly  still 
a first-class  flower  in  the  camellia-like  style,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
for  any  purpose.  The  Pink  China  is  also  most  useful,  and  there  is  a scarce 
variety  called  Belle  de  Florence , which  we  saw  at  Messrs.  Lane’s  Nursery  in 
the  past  summer,  which  makes  a sumptuous  bed  of  the  most  glowing  pink 
colour.  To  these  may  be  added  Louis  Philippe,  Archduke  Charles,  the 
changeable  rose,  and  Cramoisie  Superieure  and  Fabvier  for  bedding.  But  it 
is  to  the  Teas  we  must  look  if  we  desire  true  perpetuality,  and  it  is  to  this 
class  all  the  really  continuous  bloomers  owe  that  valuable  habit.  The  most 
hardy  of  this  beautiful  section  may  be  adopted  with  safety  in  any  warm  and 
sheltered  position  not  too  far  to  tbe  north,  if  a little  temporary  protection  in 
the  rough  Hyperborean  blasts.  Unfortunately,  these  charming  productions 
of  nature  are  so  delicate  in  constitution  that  they  cannot  hear  even  the  smell 
of  frost,  so  that  if  we  wish  to  cultivate  them  under  the  open  canopy  of 
heaven  they  must,  like  our  own  beauties,  have  their  winter  furs  and  victorines, 
or  something  equivalent,  unless  under  exceptional  climes  and  conditions.  Some, 
however,  are  more  hardy  than  others,  and  such  will  he  found  among  the 
following  lists : Buret,  Bougere,  Caroline,  Dcvonicnsis  (one  of  the  earliest 
English-raised  roses,  and  still  unsurpassed),  Goubalt,  Gloire  de  Dijon  (first- 
rate  in  every  quality),  Madame  de  Vatry,  Mareschal  Bugeaud,  Melanie  Vil- 
lermoz  (a  show  rose),  Narcisse,  Safrano,  Madame  Falcot , Sombrieul ; Vicom- 
tesse  de  Cazes  must  he  added,  although  so  susceptible  of  the  “ winter’s 
whip,”  on  account  of  its  continuous  and  prolific  bloom.  Thoroughly  protect 
it,  and  although  the  upper  shoots  may  he  killed  hack,  it  -will,  phosnix-like, 
renew  itself  from  the  roots  when  touched  by  the  revivifying  beams  of  the 
summer  sun.  In  connexion  with  the  subject,  the  season  of  planting  suggests 
a few  directions  for  that  operation.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry 
to  become  friable,  plant  at  once.  The  trees  planted  before  Christmas  gain 
half  a season.  Take  care  the  briers  and  those  on  their  own  roots  are  not 
planted  deeper  than  the  collar ; manettis  can  scarcely  he  too  deep,  hut  eradi- 
cate any  too  prominent  eyes  that  can  he  detected.  Let  the  soil  be  rich,  the 
planting  firm,  the  mulching  thick,  the  watering  in  dry  weather  in  the  spring 
be  copious,  and  with  auspicious  fortune  there  will  he  abundance  of  lovely 
blossoms  to  make  the  garden  glow,  to  adorn  the  vases,  and  to  decorate  the 
button-hole. 

(Slrccntjouse  anh  Conscrbatoip. 

Ericas  of  the  winter-blooming  kinds  are  to  he  kept  as  well  aired  and  as 
hardy  as  possible.  When  requiring  water,  give  the  roots  a good  soaking, 
choosing  bright  mild  weather  for  it  if  possible,  and  repeat  the  watering  the 
next  day  if  any  doubt  whether  the  ball  has  been  moistened  through.  After 
this,  let  them  go  nearly  dry  again,  hut  never  beyond  a certain  point  of  dry- 
ness, or  the  ball  will  get  hard.  Tbe  general  stock  of  Cape  heaths  will  hear 
a few  degrees  of  frost  without  harm,  if  kept  well  aired  at  all  favourable  oppor- 
tunities. What  is  most  likely  to  injure  them  is  a dry  fire-heat,  and  a too  dry 
state  of  the  roots.  But  they  will  want  very  little  water  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  should  have  no  encouragement  to  grow. 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  kept  in  trim  to  keep  the  houses  gay  for  a long 
time  yet,  if  a little  care  is  bestowed  on  removing  dead  leaves  and  keeping  the 
foliage  healthy.  Some  of  the  later  kinds  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and 
a little  fire-heat  will  he  good  for  them  if  the  weather  is  severe.  The  whole 
stock  should  he  looked  over  now  to  see  that  all  the  plants  are  tailed  correctly, 
to  prevent  errors  in  propagating  next  spring.  Put  in  cuttings  at  once  of  the 
varieties  to  he  grown  as  specimens  for  next  year.  The  mild  heat  of  a bed 
of  leaves  will  promote  their  rooting,  and  it  is  as  well  to  give  them  a 
little  help,  as  if  thoy  remain  in  the  cutting  pots  a long  time  before  they  make 
roots,  they  get  exhausted,  and  do  not  grow  with  a proper  vigour.  Remem- 
ber that  small  cuttings  make  the  best  plants.  We  believe  a good  deal  of  the 
difference  in  specimens  exhibited  is  owing  to  the  mode  in  wliich  the  cuttings 
were  struck.  As  size  is  of  great  importance  in  specimen  plants,  the  sooner 
the  cuttings  are  put  in  the  better,  that  they  may  have  a long  season  of 
growth. 

Hyacinths  that  have  filled  them  pots  with  roots  may  now  he  pushed  on 
by  placing  them  over  a moderate  bottom  heat.  In  the  early  vinery  the  dung- 
bed  will  answer  admirably,  as  the  vapour  will  give  the  foliage  a rich  green 
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healthy  huo,  and  tho  flowers  will  como  in  fine  spikes.  But  they  must  bo 
prevented  rooting  down  into  tho  dung  by  being  placed  on  flat  tiles  or  slates. 

Tiik  Azalea  Tmitca. — This  noble  plant  is  now  in  process  of  being  forced, 
for  tho  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  tho  first  batch  in  good  establishments 
usually  coming  to  perfection  in  December  and  being  succeeded  by  others  until 
May,  when  the  pelargonium  takes  its  place,  as  the  most  showy  greenhouse 
plant.  Though,  in  common  with  many  other  fine  subjects,  it  is  very  easy  to 
grow  and  flower  tho  Azalea  in  perfection,  it  is  nevertheless  very  easy 
also  to  make  tho  plant  a mockery  of  itself  and  its  cultivator,  or,  T might 
say,  its  destroyer.  I hope  I shall  not  offend  any  of  my  readers  by 
saying  that  amateurs  rarely  do  this  plant  well,  but  professional  gardeners 
are  generally  expert  in  handling  it.  ITowever,  should  what  I have  said 
offend  any  one,  T will  endeavour  to  make  amends  by  a short  and  useful  essay 
on  the  subject.  The  plants  are  now  at  rest,  or  have  lately  been  put  into 
force.  TVe  will  therefore  consider  their  treatment  as  it  commences  from 
this  season.  The  plants  may  he  kept  in  a cool  greenhouse,  until  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  advancing  spring  causes  them  to  bloom  naturally,  or  they 
may  be  made  to  bloom  at  any  time  during  the  winter  by  placing  them  in  a 
genial  temperature.  If  kept  cool  they  require  but  little  water  during  winter, 
but  it  is  most  important,  winter  and  summer,  never  to  allow  azaleas  to  become 
dry  at  the  root.  If  dried  up  for  a week  or  two,  as  in  some  greenhouses  they 
are,  the  flower-buds  never  open,  except  in  the  likeness  of  bits  of  chaff,  which 
fall  from  a sort  of  leafy  eye  when  the  plant  commences  its  spring  growth. 
But  if  forced  water  must  be  supplied  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
heat,  and  the  syringe  must  be  used  freely  and  frequently,  not  only  to  wet 
the  leaves,  but  also  the  bark.  A fierce  or  sudden  heat  is  most  injurious — 
more  injurious,  in  fact,  than  a little  frost  to  those  treated  on  the  cool  system. 
Plants  to  be  forced  should  be  removed  from  the  pit  to  the  greenhouse,  and, 
after  a week  or  ten  days,  may  go  to  the  stove  or  forcing-pit.  If  the  tem- 
perature can  be  regulated  to  a nicety,  it  ought  to  start  from  50°,  which  will 
dispose  them  to  move  quietly,  to  60’,  which  will  cause  a very  promising 
swelling  of  the  buds,  and  thence  rise  to  70’,  which  is  the  maximum  heat  for 
forcing  this  flower.  A humid  atmosphere  is  essential  to  success,  and  the 
plants  should  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  to  enjoy  all  the  light  that  they 
can  have  at  this  dark  season.  After  the  flowers  fairly  begin  to  open,  cease 
using  the  syringe,  but  continue  to  give  water  in  sufficiency  at  the  roots  ; and 
Once  a week,  from  the  first  stage  of  forcing  till  the  flowers  are  full  out,  give 
give  them  a dose  of  wcalc  liquid  manure  made  by  steeping  sheep  or  deer  dung 
in  a tub,  and  using  the  solution  in  a quite  clear  state.  TThen  fairly  out,  and 
indeed  before  they  attain  their  fullest  perfection,  remove  them  to  the  con- 
servatory, or  wherever  else  they  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  maintain  for  them 
a heat  as  near  to  60°  as  possible.  "When  the  flowering  is  over,  the  plants 
make  their  new  growth  for  the  season.  Indeed,  this  often  commences  while 
the  flowers  are  still  at  their  best ; and,  in  my  opinion,  the  little  tufts  of 
emerald  green  leaves  peeping  out  amongst  the  flowers  intensifies  the  beauty 
of  the  plants ; for  what  is  colour,  however  rich,  without  a little  green  to  give 
relief  P But  some  cultivators  nip  out  these  shoots  in  order  to  preserve  a dense 
and  uniform  mass  of  colour.  Every  one  to  his  taste.  All  I need  say  on  the 
subject  is,  that  nipping  out  these  shoots  does  the  plants  no  harm,  and  so  those 
who  like  to  do  it  may.  I am  not  in  favour  of  turning  out  either  camellias 
or  azaleas  during  the  summer.  I know  that  in  many  gardens  it  must  be 
done,  because  of  the  small  extent  of  glass  compared  with  the  number  of 
plants  cultivated.  Certainly  the  splendid  camellias  at  Chandler’s  years  ago, 
and  in  the  present  day  at  Messrs.  A.  Henderson’s,  Edgware  Road,  and  at 
Messrs.  Yeitch’s,  Mr.  Turner’s,  and  in  all  the  best  managed  private  gardens, 
are  always  under  glass.  Travellers  tell  us  that  in  their  native  climes  these 
shrubs  grow  in  damp  shady  woods  where  tall  trees  tower  above  them,  and 
effectively  screen  them  from  the  sun.  Therefore,  to  be  always  under  glass, 
and  effectually  shaded  in  the  summer,  is  consistent  with  their  natural  habits. 
However,  those  who  must  put  them  out  are  advised  never  to  do  so  till  the 
end  of  May,  then  to  choose  for  them  a position  equally  sheltered  from  wind 
and  sun.  Azaleas  forced  early  must  of  necessity  make  all  their  new  growth 
in  the  house,  and  the  best  way  to  manage  them  is  to  carry  them  back  after 
they  have  flowered  to  the  pit,  or  house,  in  which  they  were  forced,  and  there 
again  let  them  have  forcing  treatment,  say  a temperature  of  55°  by  night, 
rising  to  65°  or  70°  by  day,  with  frequent  syringing  and  watering,  to  en- 
courage a free  growth.  At  the  end  of  May,  these  may  go  out  of  doors  with 
tho  rest,  if  “turning  out’’  is  tho  practice  of  the  garden.  Tho  subject  of 
repotting  is  one  of  great  importance.  Many  of  my  best  plants  have  been 
three  years  in  their  pots,  but  have  been  annually  top-dressed  with  thoroughly- 
decayed  cow-manure,  assisted  with  liquid  manure.  As  a rule,  it  is  desirable 
to  give  them  a small  shift  every  year — that  is  to  say,  to  shift  them  into  the 
next  size.  Any  larger  shift  is  more  harm  than  good.  I prefer  to  shift  them 
in  autumn,  after  the  growth  of  the  season  has  become  quite  ripe,  and  I can 
feel  tho  flower-buds  in  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Tho  operation  is  a very 
simple  one.  Turn  out  the  plant,  remove  the  crocks  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ball ; have  the  new  pot  ready  to  receive  it,  with  crocks  regularly  arranged  for 
drainage,  and  covered  with  a layer  of  tough  fibry  peat,  or  nodules  of  very 
fibrous  loam.  Lower  the  plant  into  its  place  without  disturbing  any  of  tho 
roots,  and  fill  in  with  a mixture  of  yellow  loam,  two  parts  ; peat,  one  part ; 
quite  rotten  dung,  one  part ; and  sharp  sand,  one  part.  Ram  the  stuff  in  firm 
all  round,  give  one  good  watering,  and  set  the  plant  aside  till  the  time  comes 
to  force  them.  This  process  of  shifting  may  be  performed  immediately  after 
the  flowering  is  over;  but  if  shifted  at  that  time,  they  should  bo  placed  on 
a bottom-heat  of  05°  to  70°,  to  promote  tho  formation  of  the  roots  in  tho  now 
soil.  As  for  pruning,  any  moderate  shortening-in  may  bo  dono  at  any  time, 
but  tho  best  time  is  immediately  after  flowering.  "We  sometimes  meet  with 
old  scrubby  azaleas  that  have  been  much  neglected.  The  best  way  to  recover 
these  is  to  keep  them  cool  till  March,  and  then  cut  them  down  to  the  sbapo 
and  size  required.  Immediately  after  this  operation,  lay  them  on  their  sides 
on  a moist  propagating-bed,  or  on  a very  sweet  dung-bed,  giving  no  water 
at  the  root,  but  frequently  plying  tho  syringe  with  tepid  water  on  tho  old 
wood.  A heat  of  70°  is  the  utmost  they  should  bo  subjected  to,  and  indeed 
60  degrees  will  suffice,  if  no  more  can  bo  afforded.  They  will  soon  begin  to 
bristle  with  little  green  shoots,  and  whenThese  are  1ml f an  inch  or  so  long, 
knock  the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  pick  the  earth  out  from  amongst  the 
roots,  and  out  the  roots  back  considerably,  and  finish  by  potting  them  in  as 
small  pots  ns  they  can  be  got  into,  to  allow  of  an  inch  of  fresh  soil  nil  round 
for  the  now  roots  to  run  into.  They  must  la  immediately  stood  on 
a tan-bed  or  on  any  surface  heated  to  76  , and  there  be  kept  in  a sort  of 
vapour  bath,  but  have' very  little  water  at  tho  roots  until  they  are  growing 
freely.  Then  gradually  increase  the  supply  of  water  to  the  root,  and  diminish 
the  degree  of  humidity  in  the  air,  and  you  will  in  due  time  have  a fino 
growth.  This  is  n golden  rule  for  grinding  old  people  young  in  tho  queendom 
of  Flora,  mid  it  applies  particularly  to  hard-wooded  plants  that  liavo  beeomo 
old  and  ugly,  such  as  eamellias,  orangos,  &c.,  &c. ; but  it  docs  not  apply  to 
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heaths,  for  they  will  not  stand  the  "heat,  and,  indeed,  tho  best  way  to  treat 
old  and  ugly  heaths  is  to  throw  them  away.  To  propagate  azaleas  is  a most 
easy  matter,  but  success  depends  on  taking  the  cuttings  at  the  proper  time. 
Take  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  when  they  are  about  two  inches  long, 
when  they  aro  quite  soft,  but  yet  have  made  a good  growth.  The  garden 
term  for  this  condition  is  “half-ripe.”  If  getting  woody,  they  will  not 
strike ; if  very  sappy,  they  will  quickly  rot.  Having  made  the  cuttings, 
dibble  them  into  silver-sand,  sprinkle  them  slightly,  cover  with  bell-glasses, 
and  let  them  remain  in  a warm  house  for  a week.  Then  place  them  on  a 
bottom-heat  of  60°-to  70°,  and  keep  them  always  moist,  but  never  wet,  until 
they  begin  to  grow  at  tbe  points,  when  the  bell-glasses  must  be  taken  off 
About  a week  after  that,  -pot  them  separately  in  small  pots  filled  with  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  silver-sand,  put  them  on  a gentle  heat,  again  use  tho 
svringe  upon  them  regularly,  and  they  will  soon  fill  their  pots  with  roots. 
You  now  have  but  to  shift  them  on  annually,  and  to  pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots  to  promote'a  bushy  habit,  and  in  due  time  they  will 
repay  you  for  your  care.  In  selecting  azaleas,  a few  of  the  most  distinct 
and  striking  will  serve  the  purposes  of  most  cultivators.  For  those  who  love 
collecting  there  is  abundant  room  for  speculation  and  entertainment  in  this 
magnificent  family',  the  varieties  of  which  are  very  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a good  selection  of  twelve  old  varieties  : — Admiration,  Criterion, 
Etoile  de  Gand,  Extrani,  Gem,  Gledstanesi,  Sir  H.  Havelock,  Iveryana, 
Juliana,  Perfection,  Perryana,  Yariegata.  Among  varieties  of  more  recent 
introduction,  I would  name  as  desirable,  Oracle  (F.  and  A.  Smith),  paper 
white ; Heine  des  Pays-Bas,  violet  and  crimson ; Grande  Duchesse  de  Bade , 
red  and  chocolate ; Fascination  (B.  S.  Williams),  pink  and  carmine ; Stella 
(Veitch),  orange  scarlet,  the  finest-formed  azalea  known  ; Vesuvius  (Veitch), 
like  Stella,  and  a very  nice  point  to  determine  which  is  the  best  of  the 
two  ; Splendidissima  (B.  S.  Williams),  red  and  white,  striped  like  a car- 
nation ; Ilieudonnm  $pae,  salmon  and  white  ; Flan  o f Truce,  semi-double  white. 

I could  name  a hundred  more  without  risking  the  introduction  of  a bad  one, 
for  they  are  all  good.  But  I have  named  those  that  are  most  distinct  in 
colour,  most  free  to  grow  and  bloom,  and  most  perfect  in  the  several  pro- 
perties required  in  these  flowers.  But  I must  not  forget  a few  varieties  that 
are  worth  adding  to  collections  already  formed.  Most  important,  for  the  sake 
of  its  splendid  golden  flowers,  is  Azalea  sinensis,  a deciduous  land,  which 
produces  its  flowers  before  the  leaves.  It  is  a grand  conservatory  plant, 
and  nearly  hardy,  therefore  do  not  force  it  in  a strong  heat.  Bouquet  de  Flore 
is  a splendid  hardy  hybrid ; the  flowers  are  red,  white,  and  yellow.  Petunce- 
dora  is  a superb  variety  of  the  India  race,  which  makes  a fine  contrast  to 
whites  and  yellows  in  the  conservatory,  the  colour  being  rosy'  purple. 
Phoenicia  floribun da  is  a good  purple,  not  quite  a show  flower,  but  invaluable 
for  decoration.  Lastly,  Azalea  obtusa  is  a little  rosy-flowered  gem  for  the 
cool  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  and  a good  subject  for  forcing ; and 
A.  amccna  is  like  it,  but  much  hardier,  and  answers  to  perfection  for 
the  front  of  an  American  bed  in  sheltered  places.  Azaleas  are  subject 
to  few  diseases  or  insects  when  properlv  treated ; but  sometimes  the  best 
treatment  will  not  prevent  thrips.  To  deal  with  this  pest,  proceed  as 
follows : Take  five  pounds  of  soft  soap  and  dissolve  it  in  ten  gallons  of 
rain-water ; then  add  one  gallon  of  strong  tobacco  water.  Into  this  mixture 
dip  the  plants,  and  lay  them  on  their  sides,  to  prevent  any  of  the  mixture 
reaching  the  roots.  In  about  half  an  hour  (or  less)  after  the  dipping,  wash 
them  in  a tub  of  soft  water,  and  they  will  be  as  clean  as  if  never  a thrip 
had  touched  them.  In  the  course  of  a fortnight  repeat  the  process,  which 
will  kill  any  young  that  may  have  been  hatched  from  eggs  which  the  first 
dipping  did  not  remove.  The  dipping  does  no  harm  to  the  plants  provided  it 
is  not  allowed  to  dry  on  them  ; hence  it  is  I say  wash  them  in  half  an  hour 
or  less.  If  too  large  to  dip,  wet  them  with  the  mixture  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  taking  care  to  lay  them  on  their  sides  that  the  leaves  may  bo 
wetted  on  both  sides  and  the  mixture  prevented  reaching  the  roots, 
ifetobc  antr  ©rrijib  I&ousr. 

Orchtti  House  to  be  kept  at  as  low  a temperaturo  as  is  consistent  with 
safety.  The  use  of  excessively  high  temperatures  has  been  the  cause  of  more 
mischief  than  all  the  rest  of  the  mistakes  in  orchid  culture.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  moderately  dry,  and  as  sweet  as  possible.  One  of  the 
most  important  matters  for  the  young  beginner  is  to  learn  to  decide  when  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  ripe  and  ought  to  be  at  rest,  and  to  proportion  the  period 
of  rest  to  the  habit  of  the  species — matters  which  depend  more  on  personal 
observation  than  on  the  precepts  of  books. 

Gesnf.ua  z.EimiNA  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter  flowers,  and  should 
have  every  encouragement,  for  its  exquisite  leaves  are  almost  as  attractive 
as  its  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers.  Thcyr  will  require  an  average  temporaturo 
of  65°  to  70°,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  to  bo  syringed  occasionally  while 
pushing  for  bloom  ; but  this  must  be  dono  with  groat  caution.  . Any  that 
are  to  be  started  now  must  bo  potted  in  a rather  more  peaty  soil  than  for 
summer  culture,  and  have  very  little  water  until  in  active  growth. 

EuruonniA.TAcauiNiFLORAwill  soon  be  in  fine  condition,  if  carefully  treated. 
Let  it  liavo  good  stove  temperature  and  plenty  of  light,  but  bo  careful  to  givo 
it  very  little  water.  It  is  often  spoilt  by  amoutours,  who  think  as  the  plant 
is  in  a flowering  stato  it  ought  to  liavo  abundance  of  moisturo,  which  is  a 
mistake.  If  kept  very  wet  at  tho  roots,  the  leaves  will  fall  ofl.  At  tho 
same  timo  it  must  not  go  dust-dry. 

forcing  pit. 

Tines  in  fruit  will  need  a moist  air  and  a good  bottom-heat.  Tlio  general 
stock  must  liavo  as  low  night  temperatures  ns  will  bo  safe,  say  65"  for  a 
minimum,  and  by  day  70”  to  75°,  and  not  higher.  Dung-beat  is  rather 
troublesome  this  timo  of  year,  and  there  must  always  bo  at  hand  materials 
for  lining  and  covering  up,  in  caso  of  a sudden  cliango  to  sovoro  wontlioi.  . 

Vines  in  courso  of  breaking  may  bo  assisted  materially  by  making  up  in 
tho  house  a largo  dung-bod.  Tho  dung  should  have  been  turned  twice,  then 
to  bo  wheeled  in,  and  mado  up  solid  as  for  a hotbed,  hut  tho  surface  not  to 
he  covered  with  soil.  Tho  ammoniacal  vapour  and  tho  moisture  together 
will  givo  groat  vigour  to  tho  new  growth,  and  if  the  roots  aro  properly  en- 
couraged tliero  will  bo  a grand  start  made  for  an  early  crop.  1 1 this  cannot 
bo  dono,  syringo  frequently,  and  put  troughs  of  water  over  the  Hues  or  pipes. 
Vines  now  to  bo  started  should  not  liavo  much  heat,  say  65"  by  day  amt  to 
by  night,  to  bo  increased  gradually;  in  fact,  any  hurry  in  starting  vines  mlo 
growth  has  to  be  paid  for  afterwards  in  shanking,  mildew,  deformed  bunches, 

or  some  other  grievance. 

Su use iu mum  to  Tint  (1  a 11  pknkh 'h  M aha/  in n wlm  desire  to  extend  its  sphere  of  in’eful - 
iieus,  and  ure  willing  to  Interest  themselves  In  promoting  lie  still  "'dor  circulation,  cun 

materially  further  this  object  by  sending  to  the  publisher  the  monos  and  

persons  tlioy  think  arc  llkoly  to  beoonio  suIihoi  Ibers,  who  will  forward  lo  each  a sfhcimkn 
copy  froe.  A stamp  must  aooompany  each  nnmo  and  address  sold,  to  cover  the  postage 
of  tho  specimen  copy. 
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A Foo  in  Tim  Fruit  Garden.-  I lmvo  been  no  bewildered  by  tho 
several  claims  of  rival  systems  of  fruit  culture,  and  tbo  almost  angry,  but 
mostly  cynical  tone  of  the  disputants,  who  Ijavo  been  airing  their  doctrines, 
and  perhaps  (who  knows  F)  pushing  their  trade  at  tbo  same  time,  by  tbo  aid 
of  tho  great  discussion,  that  I will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  a single  word 
I am  now  about  to  say,  or  for  the  soundness  of  any  argument,  or  tho  reason- 
nbloness  of  any  opinion.  No  man,  so  perplexed  ns  I am,  should  feel  confi- 
dence in  himself ; but,  in  spito  of  my  confusion  of  mind,  I hnvo  no  con- 
fidence in  any  ono  else ; so  for  tbo  present  I can  see  nothing  but  a fog  in  tho 
fruit  garden.  That  I have  a fruit  garden  I am  tolerably  suro — would  I woro 
so  suro  of  some  other  things  I hopo  will  provo  true  ! yes,  and  I hnvo  somo 
fruit  too,  tho  consequence,  let  mo  nssuro  you,  of  doing  tho  very  opposito  I 
was  advised  to  do  by  the  great  adviser  in  whom  onco  upon  a time  I put  my 
trust.  Let  mo  unfold  to  you  a pngo  or  two  of  my  domestic  history.  I 
solscted,  I bought,  I planted.  I was  under  tho  spoil  of  a book  which  taught 
me  to  prefer  little  trees  to  big  ones,  which  taught  mo  to  chop  ofi'  their  roots 
and  pinch  back  their  heads,  and  generally  speaking  to  stnrvo,  mutilate,  and 
ultimately  murder  them  ; so  that  if  the  delusion  lasted,  I should  soon  want 
some  more.  Yes,  I solected,  I purchased,  I planted.  More  than  this,  I 
actually  believed  that  miniature  trees  would  produce  more  fruit  than  mighty 
ones ; that  the  more  I cut  away  their  roots  and  their  branches,  the  more  I 
pinched  out  tho  hearts  of  their  summer  growth,  and  laboured  in  various 
ways  to  debilitate  them,  tho  moro  fruit  I should  get.  I even  went  so  far  as 
to  believo  that  a paltry  little  apple-tree  tho  sizo  of  a doll,  a tree  just  big 
enough  to  adorn  a window-sill,  would  produce  fine  apples.  So  I had  a house 
built,  and  filled  it  with  potted  trees,  and  all  went  merry  as  a funeral  bell ; 
for  many  of  my  trees  died,  and  the  more  I pinched,  potted,  and  pruned,  tho 
more  they  refused  the  fruit  I coveted.  Yes,  I was  in  for  it  heart  and  hand 
for  orchard  house  and  miniature  fruit  garden,  and  got  a bushel  or  two  of 
fruit  of  middling  quality  every  year,  in  return  for  such  an  outlay  in 
money  and  labour  as  ought  to  have  secured  me  tons  of  fruit,  and  the 
most  luscious  ever  ripened  by  the  sun.  In  spite  of  the  constant  teachings 
of  nature,  I went  on  pinching,  repressing,  starving,  deforming,  and 
the  more  I laboured  tho  less  I got.  I had  followed  my  book,  and  spent 
my  monoy,  and  seldom  had  an  apple  to  eat.  I began  to  think  that  the 
paradise  stock  must  have  borne  the  apple  that  Eve  seized  upon  for  the  ruin 
of  tho  world,  and  was  therefore  cursed  beyond  hope,  and  might  have  re- 
mained of  that  opinion  had  not  my  neglect  of  my  orchard  actually  proved 
the  means  of  its  restoration.  I left  off  pinching  and  pruning,  and  the  trees 
grew  with  astonishing  vigour,  making  stout  strong  shoots,  such  as  they  had 
never  made  before.  I was  astonished ; the  scene  was  changed,  the  very 
leaves  appeared  to  know  that  the  tormentor  (that  is  me)  had  desisted,  and  were 
just  twice  as  large,  and  ten  times  as  numerous  as  heretofore.  The  first 
winter  after  this  outbreak  of  new  life  in  the  trees,  I had  a careful  pruning 
perfbijieu,  sufficient  only  to  shorten  back  the  longest  of  the  shoots,  and  cut 
clean  1 way  some  that  were  shut  out  from  light  and  air.  There  was  less  fruit 
than  before  in  the  summer  that  followed,  but  there  was  again  a good  growth, 
and  the  strong  rods  of  the  previous  year  were  beginning  to  bristle  with 
short  stubby  fruit-spurs.  "When  winter  came  again,  I was  compelled  to 
thin  the  plantation,  owing  to  its  crowded  state,  and  I therefore  transplanted 
about  half  the  trees,  leaving  abundant  space  amongst  them.  The  next 
summer  there  was  an  enormous  crop.  Since  that  happy  epoch  in  my 
domestic  history  I have  had  abundance  of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  I have 
learnt  of  a surety  that  a certain  degree  of  vigour  is  essential  to 
fruitfulness,  and  that  before  we  trouble  about  any  system  of  pruning, 
we  must  make  sure  first  of  healthy  free-growing  trees,  and  give  them 
time  to  accomplish  what  is  required  of  them.  As  for  the  orchard  house, 
with  its  trees  in  pots,  I give  an  opinion,  founded  on  experience  that  I have 
paid  for,  that  it  is  a more  serious,  because  a more  costly,  delusion  than  the 
miniature  fruit  garden,  with  its  starving  stocks,  punished  roots,  and  pinched- 
in  branches.  Mine  is  now  serving  me  well  as  a cool  vinery,  and  the  once 
potted  trees  are  growing  freely  in  the  open  quarters.  When  I want  forced 
peaches,  or  early  fruits  of  any  kind,  I will  again  have  an  orchard  house,  but 
never  will  I fid-fad  with  those  little  toys  that,  in  return  for  labour  that  would 
suffice  for  half  an  acre  of  orchard,  give  you  a couple  of  dozen  or  so  of  pears 
or  plums,  about  which  you  are  expected  by  advocates  of  the  system  to  go 
into  fearful  ecstaeies.  Miniature  trees  and  pinching  and  root  pruning  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  let  us  not  suppose,  as  some  would  have  us 
do,  that  we  must  begin  with  trees  so  small  we  can  scarcely  see  them,  and 
then  labour  hard  to  destroy  them  in  order  to  make  them  fruitful.  You 
startled  me  the  other  day  when  you  said  on  this  subject,  that  inasmuch  as 
there  could  be  but  so  much  fruit  to  so  much  fruit-bearing  surface,  stunted 
trees  could  be  of  little  use  for  profit,  for  the  simple  reason  of  their 
smallness  of  bearing  surface.  Of  course,  von  can’t  expect  a billy-goat 
to  drag  a load  that  would  he  difficult  for  an  elephant,  and  to 
trust  for  the  filling  of  a fruit-store  to  a lot  of  paltry  little  bushes  with  con- 
stitutions undermined,  and  their  remaining  energies  repressed  by  extrava- 
gant pinching,  is  simply  absurd.  I believe  in  pinching  when  performed 
with  skill  and  with  careful  lifting  to  promote  the  formation  of  surface 
fibres,  and  moderate  manuring  to  give  the  fruit  some  size  and  flavour,  and, 
in  short,  with  whatever  assists  nature,  and  with  nothing  that  wars  against 
her.  As  to  the  stocks  that  have  been  vaunted  so  of  late,  especially  the 
quince  for  pears,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  by  skilful  treatment,  pear- 
trees  grafted  low  may  he  brought  into  bearing  very  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
same  kinds  on  the  quince,  and  with  the  advantage  of  better  trees  at  every 
stage  of  their  growth.  The  paradise  stock  for  apples  is  excellent  if  a 
moderate  growth  only  is  required,  but  let  us  have  that  moderate  growth  in 
its  integrity ; let  us  not  starve,  abuse,  and  mutilate  the  trees  in  the  expect- 
ation that  a destructive  system  of  cultivation  will  render  them  fruitful. 
No,  my  doctrine  is,  train  your  trees  to  any  form  you  please,  practise  pinching 
or  long  pruning  at  your  discretion,  but  make  all  your  plans  subservient  to 
the  ruling  principle,  that  a tree  must  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  that  with 
some  degree  of  vigour,  or  it  can  never  produce  fruit.  An  Amateur. 

Potnter’s  Early  Pea. — For  justice  sake,  I have  no  doubt  you  will  kindly 
grant  me  space  in  your  paper  to  say  that  I fear  you  have  been  misled  in 
your  trial  of  peas,  so  far  as  my  “ stock”  is  concerned  ; it  (my  stock  true)  is 
not  Early  Frame,  as  I can  prove  by  my  customers,  some  of  whom  grow  acres 
of  both  kinds  side  by  side.  Further,  I have  not  Mr.  W.  Clark’s  name  as  a 
purchaser  of  my  pea,  the  only  London  agents  being  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons 
and  Mr.  B.  S.  "Williams,  and  no  peas  sold  as  mine  would  be  genuine  without 
the  label  as  enclosed.  I have  not  “pushed”  it  as  new  at  a big  price,  but  as 
a stock  second  to  none,  a few  pence  over  the  price  of  the  common  stocks 
of  early  peas.  I much  regret  that  so  useful  a trial  should  he  nullified  by 


anv  errors,  ns  I believo  it  to  bo  tho  duty  of  all  seedsmen  to  fairly  and  honestly 
help  all  such,  at  whatevor  cost  of  character  of  their  own  “dear  children.” 
I may  mention,  in  paving,  that  \ bolievo  my  pea  was  fully,  and  I am  suro 
fairly,  tested  with  most  of  the  early  kinds  extant,  got  from  the  growers  direct 
by  J.  II.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Tho  Laurels,  Taunton ; and  should  ho  see  your 
paper,  and  would  kindly  givo  his  experience  on  tho  mattor,  it  shall  settle  it, 
so  far  as  I am  interested. 

Taunton,  Nov.  14,  1867.  Robert  II.  Poy.nteb. 


ttcpit'r#  to  (flumes* 


Subscriber. — 1.  Tarragon.  5!.  Chervil.  3.  Burnet. 

Ttnoks. — S.  B. — A new  work  on  variegated-leaved  plants  is  announced  for 
publication  by  Messrs  Bell  and  Daldy  ; it  will  bo  illustrated  with  coloured 

plates,  and  the  descriptions  will  he  contributed  by  Mr.  Ilibberd. W. — You 

will  find  Mr.  Grindon’s  “ Manual  of  British  and  Foreign  Plants,”  published 
by  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row,  invaluable.  Tho  price  is  about  four  or  five 
shillings.  It  contains  the  names,  natural  orders,  native  countries,  and  uses 

of  all  tho  plants  that  are  known  to  be  in  cultivation. S.  S. — The  best 

book  on  British  plants  is  that  by  Professor  Syme,  in  course  of  publication  by 
Mr.  Hardwicke.  A good  cheap  work  is  Deakin’s  “ Florigraphia  Britannica,” 
published  by  Groombridge. 

Ferns  for  a Balcony  Case. — X.  Y.  Z. — We  understand  that  your  fem- 
caso  occupies  the  position  of  a window,  partly  projecting  beyond  the  line  of 
the  house,  and  the  whole  being  visible  from  the  apartment,  the  aspect  of  the 
case  being  west,  or  nearly  so.  The  ferns  selected  should  be  hardy,  and  it  is 
desirable  they  should  he  of  bold  handsome  form  and  evergreen.  Plant  them 
in  a mixture  of  good  turfy  peat  chopped  up  to  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  with 
one-fifth  of  silver-sand  added.  Before  putting  in  the  soil,  lay  down  two  or 
three  inches  of  broken  flower-pots  and  clean  broken  bricks,  and  over  that 
an  inch  of  charcoal ; then  add  four  to  six  inches  depth  of  the  mixed  peat 
and  sand.  By  proceeding  in  this  way  you  will  give  the  ferns  a fair  ehanco 
to  live  and  thrive.  Some  of  our  friends  think  it  sufficient  to  buy  the  ferns, 
and  then  plant  them  in  such  a way  that  they  are  sure  not  to  live,  or  at  best 
they  live  only,  and  do  not  thrive.  The  following,  amongst  hundreds  that 
are  suitable,  are  recommended  for  their  fine  appearance  and  hardy  constitu- 
tion : Sc.olopendrium  vulgare  crispum,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  lobatum, 
Polystichum  lonchitis,  Polystichum  angulare  imbricatum,  Polystichum  acros- 
tochoides,  Onoclea  sensibilis  (deciduous,  but  fine),  Asplenium  adiantum 
nigrum,  Asplenium  marinum,  Asplenium  angustifolium,  Asplenium  Mi- 
chauxii  (last  two  deciduous),  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina,  Frizelliae  (deciduous, 
very  distinct),  Blechnum  spicant,  Ceterach  officinarum,  Lastrea  ajmula, 
Polypodium  vulgare  Cambricum,  Camptosorus  rhizophyllus,  Woodsia  obtusa, 
Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Woodwardia  Japonica,  Selaginella  obtusa.  These 
twenty  are  easily  obtainable  at  comparatively  low  prices  ; they  are  various 
in  form  and  colour,  and  would  make  a fine  group  in  a large  balcony  case. 

Bulbs  for  plunging  out. — S.  B.—  There  is  still  good  time  to  pot  a lot  of 
bulbs  for  plunging  out  in  spring.  We  find  that  potting  such  things  as 
hyacinths  and  tulips  singly  in  60-sized  pots  is  better  than  grouping  them  in 
larger  pots ; we  now  deal  with  them  in  this  way  largely.  If  price  is  an 
object,  obtain  cheap  mixtures  of  hyacinths  ; from  these  very  good  spikes  miy 
be  obtained.  A few  of  the  most  distinct  tulips  for  colour  will  be  the  best 
or  you ; hut  you  may  have  a few  dozens  each  of  all  the  cheaper  sorts,  taken 
at  random  from  any  catalogue  without  fear,  for  they  are  all  good,  and  in  a 
mixed  border  all  will  be  useful.  Procure  the  bulbs,  pot  them,  and  cover 
them  with  four  inches  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  at  once. 

Zizania.  — Mr.  Ilibberd  has  not  published  a work  on  ferns.  You  cannot 
do  better  for  the  British  species  than  order  Moore’s  “ Manual  of  British 
Ferns,”  published  by  Groombridge  and  Sons  ; price  5s. 

Flowering  Shrubs. — J.  Harris. — Plant  in  the  front  of  your  shrubbery 
plenty  of  Weigelia  rosea,  Ribes  sanguinea,  Spirea  prunifolia  flore-pleno, 
double-flowering  Furze,  Persian  Lilac,  Deutzia  scabra,  Forsythia  viridissima, 
double-flowering  Peach  and  Plum,  grafted  low  down  for  bush-culture  ; Ber- 
beris  Darwinii,  Berberis  dulcis,  Garrya  elliptica,  Ligustrum  Japonicum,  and 
Viburnum  plicatum,  and  you  will  have  abundance  of  flowers,  especially  in 
spring.  A few  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Pseonies,  Irises,  Delphiniums, 
Aconitums,  Lychnis,  Lysimachia,  &c.,  are  desirable  elements  in  shrubbery 
borders,  to  render  walks  in  summer  and  autumn  agreeable. 

Boses  on  Clay  Soil. — G.  B.  B. — If  you  break  up  the  soil  well  and  manure 
liberally,  all  the  roses  in  your  list  will  thrive  in  your  clay  soil.  Add  to  the 
list  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  for  the  sake  of  their  abundance  of 
flowers.  We  should  prefer  for  a windy  place  and  a clay  soil  brier  roses 
one  to  two  feet  high,  but  if  they  are  well  treated  own-root  roses,  if  rigorous 
varieties,  will  do  nearly  as  well  on  clay  as  on  loam.  We  recommend  briers 
as  likely  to  be  best  for  you.  The  difference  of  price  on  which  you  remark  is 
a matter  on  which  we  cannot  offer  advice.  You  will  see  beef,  mutton,  corn, 
&c.,  quoted  from  the  market  letters  in  the  papers  at  different  prices ; at  some 
nurseries  they  never  part  with  a plant  unless  it  has  legs  to  stand  upon  and  a 
head  to  prove  its  reality,  at  others  the  shadows  of  plants  are  thought  good 
enough  to  sell.  As  a rule,  the  highest  prices  represent  the  best  goods, 
whether  plants  or  what  else,  though  of  course  not  necessarily  so.  IJse  your 
own  judgment  on  that  matter. 

Paradise  Stock.— Learner  may  find  the  paradise  stock  at  almost  every 
nursery  in  the  country  where  fruit-trees  are  grafted.  It  is  a variety  of 
apple  which  produces  an  inferior  fruit,  but  in  constitution  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  furnish  roots  for  the  better  varieties,  and  is  as  easily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  as  currant-trees.  There  are  two  sorts  of  paradise — the 
English  and  the  French ; the  first  is  the  most  hardy,  but  the  second  is  pre- 
ferable for  warm  climates.  Both  of  them  root  freely  near  the  surface,  and 
being  by  no  means  luxuriant  in  growth,  the  trees  grafted  upon  them 
do  not  attain  to  a great  size ; hence  for  dwarf  bushes  and  low  cordons  the 
Paradise  Stock  is  eminently  useful. 

F.  B. — Roses  should  be  manured  annually.  If  the  flue  will  not  heat  so 
small  a house  it  is  useless  and  absurd.  Why,  a little  charcoal  stove  such  as 
Joyce’s  would  be  better,  because,  though  not  a perfect  mode  of  heating,  it 
does  produce  heat  and  diffuse  it  kindly. 

%%  T.  J. — The  yellow  sport  from  Autumna  is  a good  pompon,  and  if  not 
available  for  exhibition  purposes,  will  at  least  be  useful  and  valuable  for  the 
conservatory  and  for  bedding.  For  the  plunging  system,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
far  preferable  to  Berrol,  which  for  a long  time  past  has  been  the  best  early 
yellow.  You  must  obtain  rooted  cuttings  from  the  shoots  which  bear  the 
yellow  flowers. 

Salt  for  Asparagus. — Salt.— Asparagus  beds  may  be  dressed  with  salt  at 
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anytime  without  injury,  but  the  most  effectual  and  economical  way  of  using 
it  is  to  give  a thin  sprinkling  once  a month,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the 
end  of  September,  and  to  abstain  from  applying  it  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year.  There  can  be  doubt  at  all  that  salt  acts  directly  as  nu- 
triment to  asparagus,  and  is  especially  useful  in  helping  to  maintain  a moist 
condition  of  tho  soil  during  hot  weather.  This  query  has  been  replied  to 
about  a dozen  times  within  the  six  years  that  you  have  been  a subscriber; 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  now  to  become  a reader,  if  you  should  do  us  tho 
great  honour  to  subscribe  any  more.  Should  you  write  again  in  tho  same 
tone,  your  letter  will  be  quietly'  committed  to  the  flames. 

Gleichenias. — Enquirer. — '['lie  splendid  ferns  of  this  family  require  careful 
management  when  young,  and  it  is  desirable  always  to  give  them  as  much 
warmth  as  they  will  bear  without  becoming-  rusty.  The  soil  should  be  good 
turfy  peat  in  a rather  lumpy  state,  with  quite  a fourth  part  of  silver  sand 
and  finely-broken  charcoal  added.  The  drainage  of  the  pots  should  be  perfect 
and  the  plants  should  always  be  grown  in  as  small-sized  pots  as  possible, 
over-potting  being  carefully  avoided.  Several  of  the  new  species  thrive  in 
the  greenhouse  if  taken  care  of,  but  such  as  G.  clichotoma,  G.furcata,  and  G. 
pubescens  require  the  stove.  The  one  of  which  you  send  a pinna  is 
Microphylla,  which  requires  a warm  greenhouse. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse. — A Florist  will  find  this  material  useful  in  propa- 
gating if  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  sharp  sand.  It  matters  not  whether 
it  is  used  in  a brick  pit,  in  boxes,  seed-pans,  or  what  else  ; if  moderately 
moist,  almost  any  sort  of  cutting  will  quickly  root  in  it,  provided  of  course 
that  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  place  where  propagating  is  at- 
tempted are  suitable.  The  refuse  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
without  sand  mixed  with  it,  but  the  roots  formed  in  that  case  arc  not  such 
good  roots  as  those  produced  when  sand  is  added. 

Colours  of  Flowers , §c. — Florist. — There  is  no  published  list  of  colours,  or 
of  terms  employed  in  describing  the  colours  of  flowers.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
there  should  be  ; no,  nor  is  it  possible.  Why,  some  people  cannot  see  dis- 
tinctions of  colour  that  others  see  ; and  descriptions  and  definitions  are  of  no 
use,  if  the  sense  needed  for  applying  them  is  deficient.  Pray  understand 
that  we  are  not  hinting  that  you  cannot  detect  any  and  every  shade  of 
colour;  of  your  ability  in  that  way  we  know  nothing  ; but,  to  speak  of  this 
matter  to  any  useful  purpose,  we  feel  that  the  matter  of  chief  importance  is 
that  individuals  differ  in  their  relative  powers  of  distinguishing  shades  of 
colour,  and  the  best  possible  rules,  therefore,  would  be  variously  interpreted. 
A few  years’  practice  in  judging  at  exhibitions,  and  describing  plants  and 
flowers,  would  convince  any  one  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  reducing  chro- 
matic nomenclature  to  anything  like  system. 


IS  LICHEN-GKOWTH  DETRIMENTAL  TO  FOREST 
AND  FRUIT  TREES? 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a paper  “ On  the  Relations  of  Lichen- 
growth  to  the  Health  and  Value  of  Trees  and  their  Products,”  recently  read 
before  the  British  Association,  at  Dundee,  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  of 
Perth  : — - 

There  is,  it  would  appear,  a radical  difference  of  opinion  between  lic-hen- 
ologists  on  the  one  hand  and  arboriculturists  on  the  other,  as  to  the  effect,  on 
the  value  of  the  timber  and  bark  of  the  trees  on  which  it  occurs,  of  Lichen- 
growth.  Lichenologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  describing  lichens  as 
deriving  their  nourishment  wholly  from  the  air,  as  non-parasitic,  and  as 
making  use  of  trees  simply  as  bases  of  support.  Some,  especially  of  the 
earlier,  writers  not  only  deny  any  possible  harm,  but  demonstrate  a con- 
siderable amount  of  actual  good,  in  so  far  as  lichens  attract  moisture  to  the 
trees  on  which  they  occur,  and  thus  assist  in  their  nourishment  and  growth. 
All  “practical  men,”  on  the  other  hand — all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  cultivation  of  timber,  bark,  or  fruit  trees — without  theorizing  on  tho 
subject,  are  unanimous  in  describing  lichens  as  detrimental  to  growth,  and 
as  depreciative  of  value.  My  friend  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Kinnoul  Nur- 
series, Perth,  tells  me  that  trees  or  shrubs  coated  with  lichens  are  “ imme- 
diately discarded  as  unsaleable while  Mr.  Bell,  factor  on  the  liinfauns 
estates,  gives  me  a similar  assurance  as  to  the  diminished  value  of  oak-bark 
when  infested  by  lichens.  Mr.  Gorrie,  horticultural  editor  of  The  Farmer, 
and  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  discriminating  aboriculturists  in  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  New  South  Wales,  and 
other  practical  authorities,  whose  opinions  carry  great  weight  on  such  a 
question,  have  borne  similar  testimony.  My  inference  from  this  testimony 
is  that  they  regard  lichens  as  true  parasites,  living,  in  great  measure  at 
least,  at  the  expense  of  the  bark  on  which  they  occur — interfering  with  its 
healthy  action  and  growth.  While  regarding  lichen-growth,  however,  as, 
in  a certain  sense,  or  in  some  measure,  a cause  of  unhealthiness  or  disease  in 
the  trees  which  it  affects,  they  also  admit  that,  in  a certain  other  sense,  it  is 
a result  of  unhealthiness  or  disease.  The  evidence  appears  uniform  that 
lichen-growth  should  never  occur  in  forests  or  nurseries  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  proper  care,  where  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  properly  thinned,  where 
the  conditions  of  healthy  growth  are  sedulously  provided.  Not  only  so,  but 
I am  assured  that  the  disease  of  lichen-growth,  when  it  occurs,  can  be  removed 
or  dissipated  by  removal  of  the  tree  which  it  affects  to  more  favourable  con- 
ditions of  development.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Sydney,  tells  mo  he  has  seen  lichen- 
growth  disappear  from  a tree  simply  by  transferring  tho  latter  to  a richer 
soil  or  more  favourable  locality,  or  by  supplying  it  with  proper  manure. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  such  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
aboriculturists,  totally  devoid  of  bias  or  theory,  and  expressing  only  the 
results  of  repeated  observation  in  very  different  quarters  of  tho  world,  with- 
out the  existence  of  some  good  ground  for  their  assertions.  My  impression 
is  that  aboriculturists  aro  right  to  a greater  extent  than  are  tho  lichenolo- 
gists, and  that  lichens  must  bo  regarded  ns,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
parasitic,  drawing  the  constituents  of  their  thallus  from  the  objects  on  which 
they  grow.  I pointed  out  in  1856,  in  my  preliminary  work  on  “British 
Lichens”  (p.  50),  that  tho  filamentous  lichens  belonging  to  such  genera  as 
Usnea,  Ramalina,  Evcrnia,  and  Parmelia,  which  coat  with  shaggy  flowing 
masses  oak,  fir,  and  other  trees,  and  whose  growth  is  the  main  subject  of 
dispute  between  lichenologists  and  aboriculturists,  contain  such  bases  ns 
silica  and  alumina,  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  magnesia,  manganese,  and  iron, 
in  combination  or  not  with  carbonic,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  or 
other  acids.  The  most  of  these  inorganic  constituents  could  not  have  been 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  indeed,  wo  are  shut  up  to  tho  conclusion 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  higher  plants,  they  aro  derived  from  the  surfaces  or 
substances  on  which  the  lichens  containing  them  grow.  This  conclusion  is 
further  supported  by  the  recorded  facts  that  chemists  have  detected  iron  in 
greatest  amount,  in  species  afFecting  ferruginous  soils,  and  silica  in  those 
growing  on  quartzose  on  rocks  or  their  debris. 

I am  not,  however,  prepared  to  contribute  nny  new  facts  towards  tho 


settlement  of  the  interesting  question  which  forms  the  heading  or  title  of 
this  communication,  or  of  the  other  equally  interesting,  hut  less  practical 
and  economically  important,  questions  which  naturally  suggest  themselves 
for  consideration  in  connexion  therewith.  My  purpose  is  rather  to  call 
attention  to  the  paucity  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  facts  or  opinions 
that  have  hitherto  been  recorded,  and  to  invite  the  record  of  facts,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  mere  opinions,  hearing  upon  tho  following  points  more 
especially: — 1.  What  are  the  precise  grounds  on  which  the  assertion  is 
founded  that  lichen-growth  is  detrimental  to  timber  and  other  trees  ? 2. 

In  what  way  does  such  growth  injuriously  affect  the  timber,  bark,  fruit,  or 
foliage  of  such  trees  ? 3.  How  far  is  lichen-growth  a cause  of  unhealthy  or 

diseased  development  in  the  trees  on  which  it  occurs?  4.  How  far  is  it  a 
result  of  such  development  ? 5.  To  what  extent  do  lichens  draw  their  con- 
stituents, A.  organic  and  B.  inorganic,  from  the  atmosphere  ? 6.  To  what 

extent  from  their  bases  of  support — the  bodies  on  which  they  grow  ? 


ON  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  PLANTS  AND 
FLOWERS. 

Among  the  difficulties  connected  with  horticultural  pursuits,  that  of  the 
nomenclature  of  plants  and  flowers,  derived  from  the  classical  languages,  is 
often  a drawback  and  discouragement,  especially  to  the  unlearned.  This 
difficulty,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real  ; for  the  recollection  of  a few 
simple  principles,  which  most  of  us  have  had  enforced  at  our  fingers’  ends  in 
the  days  of  boyhood,  a limited  number  of  descriptive  words,  and  a Latin 
dictionary,  will  suffice  to  elucidate  even  the  most  recondite  terms  to  be  found 
in  the  catalogues,  beyond  which,  in  the  present  paper,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
treat. 

In  the  first  place,  the  adjective  must  agree  in  gender  and  number  with 
tbe  noun,  or  word  to  which  it  is  added  to  describe  some  circumstance  re- 
specting it.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  consider  or  ascertain  the  gender 
and  number  of  the  noun  to  know  what  the  termination  (where  there  is  more 
than  one)  of  the  descriptive  word  should  be.  Thus  in  “ Acacia  armata,”  the 
noun  Acacia  being  feminine,  we  must  say  “ armata,”  and  not  “ armatus”  or 
“ armatum.”  “Abutilon”  (bearing  in  mind  that  Greek  nouns  in  on  are 
equivalent  to  Latin  in  um ) must  have  “insigne,”  and  not  “insignis.” 

The  second  case  is  where  the  descriptive  word  is  intended  to  denote  the 
discoverer  of  any  specific  production,  or  the  person  after  whom  it  is  named. 
Here  we  have  the  rule,  “ that  the  word  or  words  specifying,  ‘ belonging  to,’ 
or  ‘ the  possessor,’  must  be  put  in'the  genitive  case.”  Drummond's  Fhlox  will 
therefore  be  written  Phlox  Drummondii ; Atkins’s  Cyclamen,  Cyclamen 
Atkinsii,  and  so  on. 

Thirdly  follow  certain  terminations,  such  as  “ ensis,”  denoting  the 
habitat,  or  place  where  the  plant  is  naturally  found — for  example,  Flumbago 
Capensis,  or  Cape  Plumbago  ; Hydrangea  hortensis,  or  garden  hydrangea. 
Analogous  to  this  are  the  suffixes  “ oides”  or  “ ana,”  signifying  “ likeness 
to” — as  “ jasminoides,”  “ Atleeana;”  “ceus,”  consisting  of;  “osus,”  full  of 
or  abounding  in,  as  “ globosus,”  very  globular ; “ bundus,”  abounding  in,  as 
“ floribundus  ;”  “ ssimus,”  tbe  superlative  of  a quality;  “ lus”  or  “ ulus,” 
diminutive  ; “ formis,”  relating  to  shape,  &e. 

The  principal  parts  of  plants  or  flowers,  the  peculiarities  respecting  which 
originate  distinctive  names  to  the  variety,  are  commonly  the  roots,  the  in- 
florescence, the  foliage,  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  the  pericarp  or  seed-vessels, 
the  corolla  or  blossom,  the  pistil,  the  seed,  and  the  nectarium  or  honey-cup. 

Some  of  the  most  common  adjectives  used  in  floral  nomenclature  follow 
below : — 

Colour. 


Striat-us,  -a,  -um, 

striped. 

Nitid-us,  -a,  -um, 

shining. 

Rose-us,  -a,  -um, 

Violace-us,  -a,  -um, 

rosy. 

violet. 

Alb-us,  -a,  -um, 

white. 

Ni-ger,  -gra,  -grum, 

, black. 

A-ter,  -tra,  -trum, 

if 

purple. 

Furpurc-us,  -a,  -um, 

Coccine-us,  -a,  -um, 

scarlet. 

Pict-us,  -a,  -um, 

Bicol-or — oris,  two-coloured. 

painted. 

Tricol-or — oris,  three-coloured  ; &c. 

Lute-us,  -a,  -um, 

yellow. 

Punctat-us,  1 

Yittat-us,  > -a,  -um, 

Maculat-us, ) 

Yariegat-us,  -a,  -um, 

spotted,  or  stained,  or  blotched. 

variegated. 

Yirid-is,  -e, 

green. 

Coerulc-us,  -a,  -um, 

blue. 

Kermcsin-us.  -a,  -um, 

crimson. 

Margaritace-us,  -a,  -um, 

pearl-like. 

Crocat-us,  -a,  -um, 

saffron-yellow. 

Ru-ber,  -bra,  -brum, 

red. 

Foliage. 

Umbellat-us,  -a,  -um, 

shadowy,  or  umbrella-like. 

Crenulat-us,  -a,  -um, 

crimped. 

Racemos-us,  -a,  -um, 

very  branching. 

Frondos-us,  -a,  -um, 

very  frond-like. 

Fimbriat-us,  -a,  -um, 

fimbriated,  or  fringed. 

Hirsut-us,  -a,  -um, 

hairy. 

Acuminat-us,  -a,  -um, 

pointed. 

Dentat-us,  -a,  -um, 

toothed. 

And  many  others.  “ Phyll-us,  -a, 
large;  “micro,”  little  or  small;  “ 

-um,  and  folium,”  leaved;  “macro,” 
microphyllum,”  small-leaved;  “buxi- 

folium,”  box-leaved  ; “ bilobatus,” 

two-lobod,  &c.,  will  sorvo  to  illustrate 

these. 

Size,  IIaiiit, 

AND  AiTHAUANCE. 

Major,  greater ; minor,  less;  nanus,  a,  um,  dwarf;  giganteus,  gigantic ; 
mngnilicnns,  magnificent;  splendens,  splendid;  reticulatus,  netted;  armatus, 
spined;  regalia,  royal;  virgatus,  twiggy;  gracilis,  slender;  floro-plenus, 
full-llnwcring  ; ercctus,  erect;  glandnlosus,  glandular;  plumosus,  plumo- 
liko  ; n films,  connected  with;  lanceolntUB,  lance-like;  ensiferus,  sword-liko ; 
coryrabosus,  in  corymbs  ; venustns,  comely  ; and  many  other  terms,  readily 
In  be  found  by  reference  to  nny  ordinary  Latin  dictionary. 

The  subject  is  of  too  extensive  dimensions  to  bo  treated  exhaustively  in  a 
single  paper.  Sufficient,  however,  has  been  indicated  to  popularize  the  sub- 
ject, mid  to  enable  any  ordinary  reader,  with  a little  patience,  to  obtain  11.11 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  most  of  the  names  of  plants  and  flowers,  and 
with  some  botanical  terms  commonly  to  be  met  with. 

Clapton.  W.  D.  Prior. 
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The  temperature  or  plants  during  tiie  nioiit  is  always 
lower  than  during  tlio  day  wliero  nature  is  undistui’bod,  but  in 
plant-liouses  of  all  kinds  it  is  occasionally  othorwise,  especially 
at  this  time  of  yoar.  It  is  quite  certain  that  an  excess  of  heat 
during  the  hours  of  darkness  is  diroctly  injurious  to  plants, 
and  tho  cause  of  many  of  those  morbid  affections  about  the 
symptoms  of  which  we  hear  much,  and  the  causes  of  which 
we  hear  little.  The  forcing  of  seakale  is  a good  illustration 
of  the  evils  of  undue  night  temperatures.  In  this  instance 
we  want  an  unhealthy  or  unnatural  production,  and  we  obtain 
it  easily  by  means  of  heat  combined  with  darkness.  But  there  is 
no  substance,  little  nourishment,  and  no  constitutional  vigour 
in  the  blanched  shoots  of  seakale.  If  those  same  shoots  had  to 
make  plants,  they  would  be  the  most  miserable  plants  ever 
seen,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  ever  became  plants  at  all,  and  it  is  a 
question  if  that  would  be  possible.  Now  it  is  a strange  thing 
that  thousands  of  cultivators  who  are  well  advertised  by  the 
artificial  character  of  seakale,  nevertheless,  load  on  the  fuel 
towards  nightfall,  and  compel  their  plants  to  make  long,  weak, 
half-blanched  shoots,  when,  as  they  know,  a short  growth,  or 
no  growth  at  all,  would  be  preferable. 

It  is  a fact  of  the  utmost  importance  that  plants  of  all  kinds 
will  bear  with  impunity  a lower  night  temperature  than  is 
customarily  recognised  in  the  management  of  plant-houses- 
In  the  most  torrid  regions  of  the  globe,  the  temperature  at 
night  is  frequently  very  low.  Readers  of  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Hooker’s  Himalayan  Journal  will  remember  the  records  of 
orchids  and  hoar-frosts  ; and  readers  of  Livingstone  will  call 
to  mind  his  accounts  of  chilly  nights  on  the  Zambesi.  Every- 
body, that  is  to  say  everybody  who  reads,  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  hottest  parts  of  Hindostan,  and  in  the  hottest 
seasons,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  night  is  commonly 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  degrees  below  the  temperature 
at  midday,  and  that  ice  is  manufactured  by  simply  pouring 
water  at  nightfall  into  the  saucer-shaped  hollows  scooped 
in  the  earth,  the  rapid  evaporation  from  which,  combined  with 
active  radiation,  produces  so  low  a temperature  that  ice  is 
quickly  formed,  and  is  gathered  up  for  the  next  day’s  comfort 
of  the  “sahib.”  If  we  were  to  be  taught  by  some  gardeners 
who  take  a pride  in  calling  themselves  “practical  men,”  we 
should  believe  that  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  had  been  called 
upon  to  pronounce  a divorce  between  Heat  and  Light,  and 
had  obsequiously  complied ; yet  we  may  be  pretty  well  sure  he 
never  did  anything  of  the  kind,  for  he  was  one  of  those  good 
men  who  believed  that  in  the  realm  of  nature  truth  was  to  be 
found.  High  night  temperatures  are  most  injurious  to  plants, 
no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  globe  they  come.  A general 
rule  can  be  given  in  respect  of  the  temperature  to  be  kept  at 
night,  and  it  is  simply  this,  that  it  should  be  always  lower  than 
during  the  day.  In  many  gardens  the  fires  are  lighted  about 
4 p.m.  ; by  6 p.m.  there  is  a kindly  heat  diffused,  or  it  may 
even  happen  at  4.25,  for  some  of  the  tubular  boilers  demand 
only  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  send  thermal  telegrams  all  over 
the  place  (at  a great  price  in  coke !),  and  forthwith  the  tem- 
perature of  every  house  so  fed  rises,  and  the  heat  increases  as 
the  darkness  increases,  and  that  is  plant  murder.  Ho  not  sup- 
pose, good  reader,  that  it  is  only  in  remote  and  very  darkened 
districts  this  takes  place.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  mischievous 
system  is  in  action  in  the  garden  whence  this  is  written  ; the 
fires  are  lighted  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  houses  are 
comfortably  warm  after  dark,,  and  the  plants  are  already 
becoming  long-jointed,  pale,  and  attenuated;  the  Daemon  of 
fire-heat  without  light  has  got  possession,  and  will  for  a time 
have  his  way.  But  that  need  not  prevent  us  raising  the 
warning  voice.  Gardeners,  nurserymen,  whatever  ye  are,  keep 
down  the  night  temperature,  and  if  you  want  growth  let  the 
glass  rise  by  daylight,  and  whatever  growth  is  then  made  will 
be  green  and  worth  having. 
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Presentation  to  Mu.  Mitchell. — A vory  handsome  tea  and  coll 00 
service  and  timepiece  in  marblo  were  presented  to  Mr.  Mitchell  (now  of  tho 
firm  of  Lamont  & Mitchell,  Edinburgh),  on  tho  occasion  of  his  retiring  from 
tho  charge  of  tho  Palace  Gardens,  Hamilton,  to  engago  in  tho  nursery  and 
seed  trade.  It  was  presented  last  Friday  (15th  inst.),  at  a dinner  in  tho 
Douglas  und  Clydosdalo  Hotel,  Hamilton,  presided  over  hy  J.  C.  Forest,  Esq., 
banker,  Bailio  Thorburn  being  croupier.  Upwards  of  forty  gentlemen  were 
present. 

Aucubas  in  fruit  have  ceased  to  bo  raritios,  but  hitherto  very  few  have 
been  seen  in  tho  open  air.  In  tho  garden  of  Thomas  Bewley,  Esq.,  Rock- 
ville, Dublin,  there  are  somo  fair-sized  garden  bushos  quite  loaded  with 
berries.  Their  colour  is  at  present  yellowish  green,  but  as  the  season  ad- 
vances they  will  ripen  to  a lustrous  red.  Hitherto  it  has  been  considered 
essential  to  apply  the  pollen  by  hand  for  tho  fertilization  of  tho  plant,  but  in 
this  case  there  was  no  manipulation  performed  ; one  small  plant  was  placed 
in  the  vicinity  of  tho  trees,  and  tho  present  crop  of  berries  is  the  result.  An 
oft-repeated  query  is  thus  answered.  Cultivators  have  asked  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  the  female  aucubas  becoming  fruitful  without  the  aid  of  skill,  and 
it  is  evident  there  is  a vory  fair  chance  indeed  ; we  may  even  venture  to  say 
that,  wherever  a few  males  are  planted  near  or  amongst  females,  the  berries 
will  be  produced  in  abundance. 

The  Birmingham  Exhibitions  of  cattle,  poultry,  implements,  &c.,  in 
the  Bingley  and  Curzon  Halls,  will  commence  on  Monday,  Dec.  2,  and  close 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  5. 

The  Smithfield  Club  Cattle,  Root,  and  Implement  Show,  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  will  commence  on  Monday,  Dec.  9,  and  close 
on  Friday,  the  13th. 


— ♦ — — 

SOUTH  ESSEX. 

This  society’s  exhibition,  in  the  Artillery  Hall,  Stratford,  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  the  season  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  The  hall  is  of 
ample  dimensions,  clean,  cheerful,  well  lighted.  Unfortunately  for  a chrys- 
anthemum show  the  walls  are  wainscotted  with  varnished  oak  or  an  imita- 
tion thereof,  and  the  bright  brown  colour  of  this  is  decidedly  prejudicial  to 
the  colours  of  the  flowers.  A clear  neutral  gray,  or  a decided  dove-colour, 
would  no  doubt  be  the  best  background  for  relief  to  the  numerous  half  and 
quarter  tints  that  prevail  amongst  chrysanthemums  ; at  all  events,  the  brown 
of  new  varnished  oak,  or  oak-stain,  is  not  desirable,  and  in  the  present  case 
the  exhibition  was  in  some  degree  marred  by  it.  The  committee  had  fore- 
seen this,  and  had  to  some  extent  neutralized  it  by  freely  hanging  the  walls 
with  wreaths  and  chaplets  of  evergreens.  This  part  of  their  work  was 
admirably  done,  and  this  beautiful  apartment  was  rendered  additionally 
elegant  by  the  bold  lines  and  circles  of  deep  green  that  were  carried  round 
the  walls.  The  judicious  staging  and  grouping  of  the  plants  and  flowers  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  a grand  effect,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  several 
of  the  plants  were  of  such  dimensions  and  perfection  as  to  enhance  the 
dignity  and  richness  of  the  groups  in  which  they  occurred,  while  attracting 
attention  and  admiration  for  their  individual  merits.  There  were  three 
immense  groups,  placed  on  three  several  sides  of  the  hall,  forming  three 
splendid  and  harmonious  pictures.  In  the  classes  there  was  abundant  com- 
petition, and  in  general  quality  throughout  plants  and  flowers  were  in  several 
cases  superior,  and  in  all  cases  equal  to,  the  best  at  other  exhibitions  of  the 
season. 

Plants. — There  was  a special  competition  for  a plated  tea-service,  value 
£5,  the  group  to  comprise  not  less  than  20  plants.  The  schedule  said,  “ It 
is  expected  by  the  contributors  to  this  prize  that  the  collections  competing 
will  be  of  a superior  character  (quality  and  general  effect  will  be  the  leading 
features  in  this  class).  The  judges  are  therefore  empowered  to  withhold 
the  same  from  any  group,”  &c.,  &c.  The  three  groups  put  up  were  all 
characterized  by  their  superior  character,  and  the  first  prize  was  most  pro- 
perly awarded  to  Mr.  Simmons,  gardener  to  Mr.  Alderman  Finnis,  "Wanstead, 
for  a group  which  was  perfect  as  to  the  style,  size,  and  colours  of  the  plants, 
and  as  to  their  grouping.  The  colours  were  balanced  perfectly,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  was  such  as  to  cany  the  eye  up  successively  from 
plant  to  plant  till  the  crown  of  the  group  was  reached,  and  that  consisted  of 
a gigantic  plant,  superbly  rounded  and  finished,  and  covered  with  rosy  flowers. 
The  second  place  was  given  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  gardener  to  — Sewell,  Esq. 
There  were  some  grand  plants  in  this  lot,  but  there  were  also  a few  rather 
past  their  heyday,  and  a couple  of  dark  pompone  standards,  balanced  with  a 
yellow  standard  for  a centre  to  them,  detracted  much  from  the  effect.  These 
dark  pompones  (they  were  plants  of  Bob,  no  doubt)  were  inconspicuous,  and 
hence  the  places  where  they  stood  appeared  more  like  black  holes  in  the 
group.  A pair  with  rosy  or  purple  flowers  would  probably  have  shown 
more  freshly  and  effectively.  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq., 
had  the  third  place.  Now  Mr.  Donald  had  some  finer  plants  than  Mr. Whit- 
bread— some,  indeed,  of  the  finest  plants  ever  seen — but  there  was  a want  of 
uniformity,  some  specimens  having  just  turned  the  comerof  absoluteperfection. 
Nevertheless,  taking  them  plant  for  plant  throughout,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Donald’s  lot  was  the  best  of  the  two  left  after  the  first  prize  was 
disposed  of.  And  here  arose  the  nice  point  for  the  judges,  who  must  have 
passed  a few  anxious  moments  in  deciding  the  matter.  Well,  the  judges  did 
right,  no  doubt,  in  putting  this  lot  third ; for  it  was  most  unskilfully  grouped, 
and  in  several  parts  of  it  the  combinations  of  colour  were  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible taste.  Mr.  Donald  is  one  of  the  best  specimen  growers,  no  matter 
what  subject  he  takes  in  hand,  amongst  a thousand  who  call  themselve  such. 
If  he  will  give  his  mind  to  the  study  of  colour  as  he  has  to  cultivating,  he 
may  splendidly  efface  the  recollection  of  being  third  in  this  grand  com- 
petition by  taking  first  against  all  comers.  Another  special  prize  was 
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offered  by  Mrs.  Ililleary  for  tbo  best  collection  of  twenty  plants, 
consisting  of  pompons,  ferns,  and  fine-foliagod  plants.  The  first 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Low,  gardener  to  Lieutenant  - Colonel 
Capper,  M.P.,  Upton,  with  a pretty  and  very  bright  group,  in  which  bush 
pompons  predominated.  6 pyramid  pompom : first,  Mr.  Low,  with  fine 
specimens  of  Cedo,  Golden  Cedo,  Mr.  Astio,  St.  Thais,  Calliope,  and 
another ; second,  Mr.  Whitbread,  with  General  Canrobert,  white  and  golden 
Cedo,  Calliope,  Hclfeno,  Salamon.  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Donald  also  con- 
tributed. 4 dwarf  pompones : first,  Mr.  Low,  with  Lilac  Cedo,  HMene, Madame 
Eugene  Domage,  and  Antonius.  3 standard  pompons  : first,  Mr.  Low,  with 
neat  fresh  table  plants  of  Madame  Eugeno  Domage,  Salamon,  and  Cedo 
Nulli;  second,  Mr.  Lucas,  gardener  to  Miss  Drake,  Leytonstone,  with 
Antonius,  Bob,  and  Fanny ; third,  Mr.  Whitbread,  with  Golden  Cedo, 
Madarno  Kousselon,  and  another  ; fourth,  Mr.  Simmons.  The  third  and  fourth 
lots  were  larger  than  the  first  and  second,  but  they  wanted  finish  and  were  too 
coarse  for  any  but  the  roughest  conservatory  purposes.  6 large  : second,  Mr. 
Donald,  with  good  plants  of  Antonelli,  White  Christine,  and  Bixio.  3 large 
(amateurs’  class):  first,  Mr.  Parker,  with  Lady  Harding,  fine;  Annie  Salter,  and 
Golden  Christine.  Single  specimen  in  any  sized  pot : first,  Mr.  Simmons,  with  a 
finely-grown  White  Christine  in  a 20-inch  pot ; the  plant  measured  over 
head  from  edge  to  edge  8 feet,  and  through  from  edge  to  edge  at  the  base 
5 feet  6 inches. 

Cut  Flowers,  24  incurved : First,  Mr.  Hilleary,  of  Ilford  Boad,  with 
superb  examples  of  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Beverley,  Dr.  Brock,  Eve, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Prince  of  Wales,  Cherub,  Mrs.  Cunningham, 
Little  Harry,  Fingal,  Mrs.  Brunlees,  Venus,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mrs.  Hali- 
burton,  White  Globe,  very  fine ; General  Bainbrigge,  Selina,  Lady  Harding, 
Lady  St.  Clair,  Golden  Dr.  Brock,  Prince  Alfred,  Lady  Slade,  Mrs.  Heale. 
Second,  Mr.  Donald,  with  White  Globe,  Venus,  Mr.  Jay,  Prince  Alfred,  Lady 
Slade,  Bev.  J.  Dix,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Yellow  Perfection,  and  others. 
Third,  Mr.  Whitbread,  with  Princess  of  Wales,  St.  Patrick,  Dr.  Brock,  Lady 
Slade,  Prince  Alfred,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  others.  Fourth,  Mr.  South, 
gardener  to  — White,  Esq. — in  this  lot  a fine  Empress  of  India.  12  in- 
curved: First,  Mr.  Beadle,  gardener  to  — Cottan,  Esq.,  Wanstead,  with 
Empress  of  India,  Prince  Alfred,  General  Bainbrigge,  Themis,  General 
Slade,  Bella  Donna,  Goliath,  Venus,  Dupont  de  i’Eure,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Novelty,  Princess  of  Wales.  Second,  Mr.  Brown,  gardener,  to  — Eliiss, 
Esq.,  Abbey  Wood,  Kent,  with  White  Globe,  Goliath,  John  Salter,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Golden  Beverley,  and  others  ; fine.  Third,  Mr.  South.  Extra  prizes 
to  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Hodson,  gardener  toG.  Hardcastle,  Esq.  12  in- 
curved ( for  amateurs  only)  : First,  B.  G.  A.  Hilleary,  Esq.,  with  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Beverley,  Lady  Slade,  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  White  Globe,  Golden  Dr.  Brock,  and  others.  Second,  Mr. 
Greenfield,  with  Beverley,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  and  others. 
Third,  Mr.  Shipman,  with  a fine  Beverley,  and  others.  6 incurved : First, 
Mr.  Browne,  with  Prince  Alfred,  White  Globe,  Prince  of  Wales,  Goliath, 
Bella  Donna,  Golden  Beverley.  Second,  Mr.  Beadle  ; third,  Mr.  Lucas ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Simmons;  extra,  Mr.  Hodson.  6 incurved  {for  amateurs  only)  : 
First,  Mr.  Greenfield,  with  Bev.  J.  Dix,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred, 
Beverley,  Dr.  Brock,  White  Globe.  Second,  Mr.  Shipman ; third,  Mr. 
Shippett.  12  reflexed  : First,  Mr.  Donald,  withjbeautiful  examples  of  Prince 
Albert,  Ariadne,  Sabrina,  Alma,  Lord  Clyde.  Second,  B.  G.  A.  Hilleary, 
Esq.,  with  a fine  Progne,  Attraction,  Madame  Leo,  and  others.  Third,  Mr. 
Whitbread.  6 large  Anemone-flowers : First,  Mr.  Brown,  with  Lady 
Margaret,  Madame  Goderau,  Mrs.  Peters,  Louis  Bonamy,  Prince  of  Ane- 
mones, Gluck.  Second,  Mr.  Hilleary  ; third  Mr.  Whitbread.  12  Anemone- 
pompons,  in  bunches  of  three  each  : First,  E.  G.  A.  Hilleary,  Esq. ; second, 
Mr.  Donald;  third,  Mr.  Brown  ; "extra  Mr.  Parker. 

There  were  three  beautiful  collections  of  fruit,  the  best  being  that  sent  by 
Mr.  Donald,  comprising  fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  Chasselas  Musque  grapes, 
apples,  pears,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  Groves,  of  South  Grove,  Mile  End.  3rd,  Mr. 
Deacon.  Mr.  Burton  contributed  the  best  design  for  garden ; 2nd,  Mr. 
Beadle.  Several  handsome  ferns  were  shown,  and  the  miscellaneous  subjects 
added  very  much  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  exhibition. 


EAST  LONDON. 

The  exhibition  by  this  society  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Bow,  was  one  of  the 
best  the  society  has  held,  and  proved  attractive  to  a large  concourse  of 
visitors.  One  of  the  special  attractions  was  a group  of  fine-foliaged  plants, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Prestoe,  of  Victoria  Park,  many  of  which  were  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Mile  End  Nursery,  sent  a 
group  of  ornamental  plants,  and  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  of  Brunswick  Nursery, 
Stoke  Newington,  contributed  a great  collection  of  specimen  chrysanthemums, 
both  large-flowering  and  pompon  varieties,  und  several  stands  of  cut  flowers. 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Norfolk  Nursery,  Shacklewell,  embellished  the  table  on  which 
the  cut  flowers  were  staged  with  the  silver  epergne,  with  which  he.  was 
lately  presented  by  this  society,  with  flowers  ; and  there  wore  many  miscel- 
laneous contributions,  of  scarcely  less  importance,  to  vary  and  enrich  the 
exhibition. 

Plants. — Mr.  Ford  presented  the  best  collection,  tho  plants  being  fresh 
and  in  fine  condition  as  to  flowers.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Grove,  with  a beautiful 
lot.  3 specimen  pompons : 1st,  Mr.  Lowe,  with  neatly-trained  and  richly- 
flowered  plants  of  Madame  Eugene  Domage,  I Iclcnc,  and  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli. 
4 specimen  pompons  : 1st,  Mr.  Lowo,  with  Calliope,  Cedo  Nulli,  Golden  Cedo 
Nulli,  and  St.  Thais.  2nd,  Mr.  Whitbread,  with  good  examples  of  General 
Canrobert,  Bob,  and  another.  3 specimen  chrysanthemums,  large  flowers : 
1st,  Mr.  Parker,  with  well-trained  plants  of  Lady  Harding,  Annie  Salter, 
and  Golden  Christine.  In  an  extra  class  for  3 specimens,  large  flowers,  1st, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  with  Christine,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  White  Christine; 
fine.  2nd,  Mr.  Drain,  of  Southgate  Nursory,  Kingsland,  with  Christine, 
White  Christine,  Golden  Christine.  3 plants  without  stick  or  tie  : 1st,  Mr. 
W.  Grove.  A good  class,  because  the  generally  ragged  and  disorderly  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants  furnishes  a powerful  argument  for  careful  training  and 
tying,  without  which  no  specimen  can  be  lit  for  presentation. 

Cut  Flowers. — 24  large  incurved : 1st,  Mr.  Waites,  with  Prince  Alfred, 
Lady  Slade,  Mrs.  Ilealo,  Lady  Harding,  Lady  St.  Clair,  Golden  Dr.  Brock, 
White  Globe,  Gonoral  Bainbrigge,  Selina,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  lloverloy,  Mis. 
Haliburton,  Fingal,  Mr.  Brunlees,  VenuK,  Cherub,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Littlo 
Harry,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Eve,  Queen  of  England, 
Golden  Beverley,  Nonpareil.  2nd,  Mr.  Whitbread,  with  a lino  lot,  com- 
prising Prince  Alfred,  Cady  Slade,  Dr.  Brock,  Princess  of  Wales,  Goldon 
Eagle,  &c.  In  two  other  classes  for  24  incurved : 1st,  Mr.  Haw  lies,  with  a 
beautiful  lot  of  flowers,  Beverley  and  Yellow  Perfection  being  extra  lino. 
Mr,  Ford  second  in  each  caso.  1st  12,  Mr.  Schrier  ; 2nd,  Mr.  Jeffery,  IstO, 
Mr.  Ilawkeu ; 2nd,  Mr.  Ford.  30  large  anemone-flowers,  with  foliage:  1st, 


Mr.  C.  Parker,  with  Antonius,  Bose  Margaret,  Astrca,  Perle,  &c.  An  extra 
prize  for  0 large  anemone-flowers  to  Mr.  Grace,  who  showed  lino  samples  of 
George  Sand,  Prince  of  Anemones,  Fleur  de  Marie,  and  others.  Mr. 
Sinclair  presented  a beautiful  group  in  this  class. 

The  best  collection  of  fruit  came  from  Mr.  W.  Grove,  who  put  up  30 
dishes  of  apples  and  pears  in  splendid  condition,  and  some  well-ripened 
Muscat  grapes.  Mr.  Deacon  and  Mr.  Smce  contributed  beautiful  collections 
of  apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  Mrs.  Grove  contributed  a beautifully- 
finished  decoration  for  the  dinner-table,  which  was  much  and  deservedly 
admired.  Mr.  Burton  presented  an  attractive  design  for  a garden,  wrought 
out  in  sand  and  flowers. 


SOUTH  LONDON. 

The  exhibition  by  this  society,  at  South  Street,  Camberwell,  was  fixed  at 
a later  date  than  others,  and  was  the  hotter  for  it,  the  plants  being  full  out, 
and,  generally  speaking,  in  excellent  condition.  In  the  classes  for  plants, 
Mr.  James  Butcher  took  first  place  in  the  classes  for  6 and  3 respectively, 
the  best  3 anemone  pompones,  and  in  several  other  classes,  inclusive  of 
groups  of  pretty  bushes  in  48  and  32  sized  pots.  The  best  specimen  pompon 
came  from  Mr.  Bignell ; it  was  a well-grown  plant  of  Madame  Marthe.  An 
extra  prize  for  specimen  pompon  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Maidnell. 

Cut  Flowers. — 12  large  : 1st,  Mr.  Tozer,  who  showed  good  samples  of 
Princess  of  Wales,  Lady  Slade,  and  Bifleman.  2nd,  Mr.  Payne,  who  had 
good  blooms  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  White  Globe.  3rd,  Mr.  Pink.  In  tho 
maiden  class  for  12  large,  1st,  Mr.  Barker,  with  Lady  Slade,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Empress  of  India,  and  others.  In  the  maiden  class  for  6 large,  1st, 
Mr.  Barker,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Beverley,  General 
Slade.  In  the  class  for  12,  to  be  judged  by  properties  only,  1st,  Mr. 
Butcher.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  6,  Mr.  Payne  presented  the  best 
group.  Mr.  Lecquire  presented  a fine  half-dozen  in  the  class  for  amateurs, 
amongst  them  beautiful  examples  of  Lady  Slade,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Beverley.  2nd,  Mr.  Pink,  with  Themis,  General  Slade,  and  others.  3rd, 
Mr.  Butcher.  4th,  Mr.  Hurd.  6 anemones  : 1st,  Mr.  Butcher,  whose 
blooms  of  Gluck  and  Prince  of  Anemones  were  extra  fine.  2nd,  Mr.  Pink. 
12  bunches  of  pompons  : 1st,  Mr.  Butcher;  2nd,  Mr. 'Head,  jun.  For  the 
best  bloom  in  the  room,  the  winners  were  Messrs.  Payne,  Lecquire,  and  Tozer. 
A first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Butcher  for  two  seedling 
anemones  of  1867. 


THE  TEMPLE  GAKDENS. 

Out-door  exhibitions  of  this  favourite  autumnal  flower  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  making  floriculture  largely  subservient  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  If  the  chrysanthemum  wrere  adapted  only  for  the 
conservatory  and  the  exhibition  room,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  popular  flowers,  but  its  out-door  uses  enhance  its  value  a thousandfold  ; 
and,  indeed,  whatever  can  be  made  available  to  brighten  up  the  ground  in 
the  dull  season  of  November  must  be  precious  to  human  eyesight.  The 
public  have  every  year  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  may  be  done  with 
chrysanthemums  as  materials  for  the  decoration  of  the  open  garden,  and 
though  this  is  not  one  of  the  best  seasons  known  to  cultivators,  these  gardens 
have  for  a long  time  past  been  extremely  gay  with  them. 

Mr.  Broome’s  border  at  the  head  of  the  garden  has  been  and  still  is  bright 
with  myriads  of  well-grown  flowers.  The  manner  in  which  the  border  is 
now  covered  contributes  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  an  inspection,  especially 
on  those  days  when  a bleak  wind  suggests  the  desirability  of  ignoring  gar- 
dens and  gardening  altogether.  The  large  incurved  varieties  are  the  especial 
favourites  of  Mr.  Broome,  as  becomes  the  veteran  florist.  These  he  manages 
with  consummate  skill,  and  as  the  names  are  attached  to  the  best  flowers, 
visitors  have  abundant  gratification.  During  our  brief  inspection,  we  noticed 
as  particularly  good  the  following : Mrs.  George  Bundle,  White  Globe, 
White  Queen  (which  is  the  same  as  the  Empress  of  India),  Beverley,  White 
Formosum,  Venus,  Hermine,  Little  Harry,  this  is  very  good,  and,  being 
compact  and  stiff-habited,  lasts  a long  time;  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Yellow 
Formosum,  Chevalier  Domage,  Faust,  St.  Patrick,  Sparkler,  Lady  Harding, 
Dr.  Sharpe,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  flowers  known  amongst  chrysanthe- 
mums ; Hereward,  Cherub,  Gloria  Mundi,  a fine  yellow  ; Prince  of  Wales, 
General  Slade,  Prince  Alfred,  this  is  always  good,  and  scarcely  ever  needs  to 
be  dressed  for  show ; Eanunculus,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Bernard  Palissy,  Arigena, 
Prince  Albert,  fine  for  colour ; Progne,  Nil  Desperandum,  &c.  Mr.  Broome 
has  filled  his  beds  with  nice  bushy  plants  of  the  several  varieties  of  Cedo 
Nulli,  a capital  plan,  as  they  all  grow  alike,  and  make  a charming  variety  of 
distinct  and  bright  colours.  Mr.  Broome  has  to  furnish  these  beds  several 
times  in  succession  throughout  the  season,  hence  tho  present  display  is  pro- 
duced under  circumstances  of  poculiar  difficulty,  and  is  by  so  much  the  moro 
praiseworthy. 

Mr.  Dale  appropriates  but  a small  extent  of  space  to  show  flowers ; but  in 
his  little  tented  corridor  ho  has  some  beautiful  specimens.  Hero  we  noticed 
fine  examples  of  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Antonelli,  Lady  Slade,  Mrs.  George 
Bundle,  Vesta,  Nil  Desperandum,  Fleur  do  Mario,  Dotty  Barker,  a scarcoly 
known  but  most  valuable  flower  for  its  colour,  which  is  a bright  pink  shad- 
ing to  a lilac. 

Mr.  Dalo  makes  amends  for  tho  limited  extent  of  his  display  of  largo 
flowers  by  truly  splendid  bods  of  pomponos.  Those  flowered  rather  lato, 
but  camo  out  well.  There  aro  somo  brilliant  bods  of  Salamon,  Aurora 
Borealis,  Comto  Achillo  Vigier,  and  others.  ’Tho  composite  beds,  which  for 
several  yoars  past  wo  have  described  at  length,  aro  as  porfect  as  ovor,  and 
models  for  imitation  in  any  private  garden  where  lato  autumnal  flowors  are 
wanted.  Lot  us  again  take  one  bed  as  an  example.  Tho  diameter  of  tho 
bed  is  about  16  feet ; it  is  planted  with  centre  of  Gorbo  d'Or,  a fino  yellow 
in  the  way  of  Aiglo  d’Or,  but  holding  up  its  flowers  better;  then  in  succes- 
sion to  tho  margin  there  are  circles  of  Aurora  Borealis,  Mr.  Murray,  Miss 
Talfourd,  Lilliputian,  and  Canrobert.  Tho  stiff-habited  kinds,  such  tis 
Floronco,  answer  bettor  for  this  kind  of  work  than  many  of  tlw  varieties 
that  are  prized  at  exhibitions ; and  there  are  a fow,  such  as  Biquiqui,  that 
are  of  no  use  at  all,  though  in  consequence  of  their  lino  colours  they  would 
bo  invaluable  wore  tlioy  manageable. 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

During  tho  whole  of  the  past  month  of  November,  tho  great  conservatory 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  Pimlico,  has  boon  gloriously  gay  with  specimen 
chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Wynoss,  Her  Majesty’s  head  gardener  there,  is  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  this  noble  flower,  and  one  ol  the  few  remaining 
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veterans  who  have  seen  its  first  developments  of  the  possibilities  of  porfootion. 
Tf  wo  could  hnvo  gathered  n little  company  of  sceptics,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
such  ns  “ don’t  like  chrysanthemums”  amongst  tiro  practitioners  of  horli 
culture,  to  go  round  the  conservatory  with  us  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
lately,  we  thin  k there  must  hnvo  resulted  a complete  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  all  that  this  is  indeed  a noble  flower,  when  generously  dealt  with  and 
judiciously  exhibited.  It  needs  judgment,  certainly,  in  its  presentation  ; 
hence  badly  managed  sho ws  do  moro  bnrm  than  good;  they  simply  disgust 
people  with  a llowor  which  it  is  admitted  lacks  positive  colour,  but  which  by 
its  season,  variety,  ndaptivoncss,  and  intrinsic  beauty,  merits  all  that  can  bo 
said  in  its  praise,  whether  as  a subject  for  homo  decoration  within  doors  and 
without,  as  well  as  for  the  oxhibitii  n,  Mr.  Wyness  has  grouped  his  plants, 
which  aro  mostly  tall  single  specimens,  such  ns  nro  grown  for  cut  flowers, 
with  leafy  plants  of  various  kinds,  such  as  palms,  ferns,  camellias,  hugo 
Oftisus,  citrus,  and  other  subjects  of  a solid  and  massive  character.  From 
amidst  theso  masses  of  foliage  rise  the  grand  flowers  of  tho  chrysanthemums 
of  all  colours,  tho  many  white  and  yellow  flowers  tolling  well  in  tho  midst  of 
dark  green  foliage  ; in  fact,  tho  abundance  of  leafage  brings  out  even  the 
brassy,  coppery,  and  bronzy  flowers  perfectly,  and  these  aro  usually  the  least 
tilling  where  chrysanthemums  only  are  seen. 

Tho  greater  part  of  Mr.  Wyness's  plants,  some  hundreds  in  number,  have 
been  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  open  ground  until  tho  end  of  September,  or 
later,  and  wore  then  potted,  staked,  and  grouped,  and  allowed  to  flower. 
The  buds  were  of  course  thinned  out  long  since,  so  that  tho  average  number 
of  flowers  is  about  half  a dozen  to  a plant,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  fit 
for  show.  There  must  have  been  some  two  to  three  thousand  of  specimen 
blooms  in  the  conservatory  during  the  present  season.  This  brief  note 
will  prove  that  tho  growing  of  superb  flowers  may  ho  reduced  to  a very 
simple  system,  and  possibly  many  of  our  readers  who  cannot  find  time  to 
attend  to  potted  chrysanthemums  in  the  height  of  summer  may  be  induced 
to  give  this  easier  plan  a trial.  There  are,  first,  two  conditions  essential  to 
success — the  ground  must  be  thoroughly  well  prepared  by  deep  digging  and 
abundant  manuring,  and  the  plants  must  be  put  out  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  this  particular  display 
is  that  fire-heat  has  been  used  freely  and  without  injury.  On  the  day  of  our 
visit  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  enjoying  the  beautiful  scene,  and,  it  may  be, 
visitors  were  not  unknown;  therefore  a comfortable  warmth  was  an  essential 
aid  to  the  proper  use  of  the  display.  We  did  not  look  at  the  thermometer, 
but  the  temperature  must  have  been  about  05°.  Mr.  Wyness  assured  us  that 
the  fire  had  been  going  steadily  for  some  weeks  past,  and  we  therefore  took 
particular  notice  of  the  foliage,  which  was  fresh  and  green,  and  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  were  pure  and  bright. 

We  forbear  to  enumerate  the  varieties  that  were  most  prominent  in  this 
splendid  collection,  because  in  all  our  reports,  more  or  less,  the  names  of 
varieties  are  predominant.  But  we  are  bound  to  notice  a splendid  seedling 
variety  here,  called  Princess  Beatrice.  This  is  a grand  incurved  flower  of  the 
finest  form  and  style  of  finish,  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
colour  is  a lively  tint  of  rosy-pink.  It  is  a glorious  addition  to  the  few  good 
varieties  of  cheerful  colours,  and  whoever  gets  possession  of  it  will  prize  it. 
What  is  to  become  of  this,  one  of  Mr.  Wyness’s  best  seedlings,  wc  do  not 
know. 


Corrections. — In  report  of  Brixton  Hill,  given  last  week,  Mr.  Alunn  (1st 
prize  for  3 plants,  &c.)  should  be  Mr.  Munn,  gardener  to  J.  Treadwell,  Esq. ; 
Mr.  Battery  should  be  Mr.  Buttery  ; for  Mr.  Tilee  read  Mr.  Filee  ; for  Mr. 
Salman  read  Mr.  Salmon.  The  reporter  states  that  he  copied  the  names  from 
the  cards  with  care. — At  the  East  Tower  Hamlets  show,  the  1st  prize  for  12 
blooms,  a silver  cup,  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Atkins,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Eickhoff. 


LINDSEY  HOUSES,  CHELSEA. 

The  lovers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  may  now  witness  some  notable  examples 
of  successful  training  of  this  splendid  autumnal  flower,  in  the  front  gardens 
of  several  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  above-named  locality. 
The  various  colours  of  yellow,  pink,  crimson,  puce,  bronze,  white,  and 
particoloured,  of  large  and  pompone  varieties,  are  here  so  happily  blended, 
and  so  neatly  trained  to  the  party- walls  and  palisades,  as  to  form  the  most 
delightful  and  unique  exhibition  it  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  in  the  open 
air,  under  such  a simple  course  of  culture  as  has  here  been  pursued.  The 
plants  occupy  narrow  borders  at  the  foot  of  the  party-walls,  which,  as  I 
happened  to  be  passing  in  spring,  I saw  were  being  manured  and  deeply  dug, 
the  old  plants  being  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  (of  large  and  pompone 
varieties)  mixed,  and  planted  close  to  the  wall.  The  after-treatment  seems 
to  have  consisted  principally  in  neatly  training,  blending,  and  interlacing  the 
branches  of  the  various  sorts,  so  as  to  thoroughly  clothe  and  cover  the  walls 
from  the  ground  upwards,  both  with  healthy  foliage  and  flowers,  forming 
now  the  richest  mosaic,  only  possible  with  the  peculiar  tints  exhibited  in  the 
flowers  of  the  chrysanthemum.  Trained  in  the  usual  fashion,  this  plant  pre- 
sents a far  less  satisfactory  appearance  (with  its  bare  stems,  devoid  of  foliage 
for  some  distance  from  the  ground,  and  huddled  patches  of  colour),  than  by 
the  mingling  and  blending  plan  above  described.  And  those  who  have  un- 
sightly walls,  palings,  &c.,  in  their  gardens,  will  do  well  to  run  down  and 
take  a lesson  on  chrysanthemum  training  from  these  examples.  Steamboats, 
from  all  the  piers,  will  land  visitors  at  Battersea  Bridge,  within  one  minute’s 
walk  of  the  spot.  II.  II. 

November  2 1st. 


A Parrot  Story. — “ You  see,”  said  the  old  darkey,  “ dis  parrot  belonged 
to  a baker  in  Richmond.  Now  each  baker  is  ’lowed  to  make  a certain  num- 
ber ob  loaves  ob  bread  ebery  day,  and  no  more,  ’cause  if  they  do  they  will  be 
serving  out  stale  bread  to  the  customers.  Well,  dis  baker  had  baked  more 
than  his  share  one  day,  an’  hid  de  surplusum  under  de  counter.  De  parrot 
was  hanging  in  his  cage  and  seed  it  all.  Bimeby  in  comes  de  inspector  an’ 
finds  de  bread  alright,  an’  is  goin'  out  again  satisfied,  when  de  parrot  cocks 
his  eye  at  him  and  sings  out,  ‘ Dere’s  more  bread  under  de  counter ! ’ So  de 
inspector  grabs  it,  ’cording  to  law,  and  carries  it  off.  Well  den,  de  baker 
goes  to  de  parrot  werry  mad,  an’  takes  him  by  de  head,  and  fetches  him  a 
twitch  or  two  an’  flings  him  in  de  gutter  for  dead,  ’longside  a pig  just  dead 
ob  de  measles.  Bimeby  de  parrot  begins  to  crawl  about,  his  feathers  sticking 
out,  an’  his  head  lopped  on  one  side,  an’  den  stops  an’  looks  at  de  pig  werry 
pitiful,  an’  ses,  ‘ Did  you  say  anything  about  de  bread  ? ’ ” — New  York  Sun'. 


THE  ODE  AT  VINE  AT  THE  VICEREGAL  GARDENS, 
DUBLIN. 

Tho  Finchley  vino  was  planted  in  18.56,  and  it  now  fills  a span-roof  house, 
89  foot  long  by  lli  feet  wide.  Mr.  Thomson,  in  tho  last  edition  of  his  in- 
valuable “Treatise  on  flic  Vino,”  tells  us  that  ho  “ saw  it  in  1804,  when  it 
had  a full  crop  of  excellent  grapes,  weighing  470  lbs. ; in  186.0  it  bore  400  lbs. 
of  grapes;  in  1800,  300  bunches,  some  of  them  weighing  5 lbs. ! It  took 
sovon  years  to  furnish  tho  house  with  bearing  wood.”  About  tho  same 
time  ns  tho  Finchloy  vino  was  planted,  one  of  tho  compartments  of  the  fine 
curvilinear  rango  in  tho  Viceregal  Gardens,  which  hud  been  used  as  a fig- 
houso,  was  diverted  from  tho  latter  to  another  purposo,  and  cleared  of  tho 
figs.  Tho  length  was  about  70  feet,  tho  breadth  then  about  16  feet,  or  some- 
thing moro.  At  ono  end  a large  plant  of  heliotropo  grew  for  years,  its 
swoet-sccntod  flowors  being  in  demand  at  the  Lodge.  Growing  with  and 
among  tho  holiotrope,  a vine-shoot  used  persistently  to  come  up  year  after 
year  from  a stool,  or,  perhaps,  a vino  that  had  by  chance  been  stuck  there. 
Bo  this  as  itmnyr,  Mr.  Smith  took  pity  on  tho  struggler,  and  resolved  to  give 
it  a chance.  IIo  led  the  rod  up  the  end  tho  first  year.  From  this  leading 
stem  another  season  ho  trained  four  laterals  longitudinally  at  intervals  of 
about  four  feet  towards  the  opposite  end.  A short  time  sufficed  for  theso 
laterals,  closely  spurred,  to  extend  tho  70  feet,  and  carry  splendid  crops  of 
highly-finished  grapes.  It  was  resolved  to  widen  this  and  other  portions  of 
the  range  by  removing  the  wall  back  some  eight  feet,  and  forming  a hip  or  half- 
span, thus  making  the  width  about  24  feet.  This  afforded  room  for  another 
longitudinal  rod  under  the  ridge,  and  from  this  short  rods  are  taken  at  right 
angles  down  the  hip  towards  the  back  wall.  It  is  some  five  or  more  years 
since  we  first  drow  attention  to  this  magnificent  vine,  and  the  splendid  crop 
it  then  carried.  Since  that  it  has  year  after  year  been  a source  of  wonder 
and  admiration  to  all  who  saw  it,  yielding  annually  somewhere  about  a 
quarter  of  a ton  weight  of  large  bunches  and  highly-finished  grapes. 

This  year  it  was  a picture,  the  bunches  being  beautifully  coloured,  moro 
especially  towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  rods.  The  weight  of  marketable 
grapes  was  accurately  kept,  the  result  being  6 cwt.  1 qr.,  which,  at  2s.  per 
pound — a low  figure,  considering  the  quality — would  bring  £70.  The  crop 
was  not  ripe  till  September  (very  little  fire-heat  having  been  given),  when 
grapes  are  abundant,  and  do  not  bring  more  than  the  above  figure.  If 
forced  a little,  and  in  a little  earlier,  the  crop  would  bring  double  £70. 

One  of  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  valid,  objection  to  a single  vine 
is  that  which  holds  as  regards  the  one-boiler  system.  If  anything  goes 
wrong  there  is  a hitch,  a blank.  This,  however,  is  easily  obviated  by  having 
a second  vine  planted  at  the  opposite  end,  and  letting  the  rods  alternate. 
Mr.  Smith,  with  this  view,  we  perceive,  has  planted  a white  grape  at  the 
opposite  point.  When  this  latter  extends,  as  the  other  has  done,  the  effect 
of  the  pendent  lines  of  luscious  clusters,  black  and  amber  alternating,  will 
be  very  beautiful  to  look  at.  We  trust  this  spendid  example  of  the  extension 
system,  and  of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Smith’s  skill  as  a first-class  grape  grower, 
will  long  maintain  its  vigour  and  productiveness,  and  continue  to  be  one  of 
our  horticultural  wonders,  and  the  pride  of  the  Viceregal  Gardens. — Irish 
Farmers’  Gazette. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  UNNAILING 
WALL  TREES. 

Many  of  our  profession  permit  themselves  in  their  practice  to  be  guided 
by  traditional  rules,  regarding  any  diverging  from  them  as  savouring  of 
theory.  I very  much  regret  that  the  use  of  the  word  “ theory  ” is  generally 
but  ill  understood  by  my  brother  gardeners.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  meet  with  many  in  our  craft  who  are  anxious  to  impress  us  with 
what  they  consider  a very  serious  fact,  which  is,  that  their  practice  is  quite 
divested  of  anything  that  has  the  remotest  connexion  with  theory,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  daily  in  their  practice  indulging  in  speculative  flights, 
and  so  illustrating  all  that  they  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning.  Are 
we  not  often  cherishing  the  thought  that  we  are  the  sole  possessors  of  some 
particular  method  of  culture  which  others  have  yet  to  discover  ? Now  the 
conception  of  that  idea  in  the  first  instance  was  perhaps  hypothetical,  and 
required  working  out  to  elevate  it  into  a theory.  But  regard  it  in  whatever 
other  sense  you  may,  it  amounts  to  this  much,  that  having  ascertained  its 
value  you  have  reduced  it  to  practice,  and  theory  is  nothing  more  than  the 
reason  for  the  practice — the  rationale  of  the  facts  on  which  practice  is  founded. 
This  latter  remark  applies  to  my  subject — the  treatment  of  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees  when  planted  against  garden  walls.  Many  very  excellent 
gardeners  still  persist  in  adopting  a very  old  plan  at  this  particular  season, 
— that  of  unnailing  the  principal  portion  of  the  shoots  or  branches.  Does  this 
practice  benefit  the  tree,  or,  otherwise,  is  it  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 
health  and  their  fruitful  qualities  P I contend  that  it  is  not  actually  essen- 
tial for  the  fulfilment  of  these  requirements,  that  we  should  annually  resort 
to  the  system  of  stripping  them  of  the  major  portion  of  their  shreds  and 
nails.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  test  both  modes.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  I am  speaking  of  those  that  are  of  mature  growth,  and  not  young  fast- 
growing trees,  whose  branches  have  to  be  retrained  annually,  so  as  to  fill  up 
vacant  spaces.  Let  us  consider  both  sides  of  the  question ; first,  we  relate 
the  arguments  mostly  advanced  by  those  in  favour  of  unnailing  the  branches. 
They  say  by  removing  and  cleansing  all  the  old  shreds,  and  adding  new 
where  required,  that  we  are  performing  a very  useful  work — that  of  destroy- 
ing a quantity  of  insects  that  as  yet  are  in  embryo,  they  being  secreted  in  the 
shreds  and  crevices  of  the  wall,  and  that  by  loosening  the  shoots  we  admit 
the  elements  to  perform  their  work  of  cleansing  the  latter.  Further,  it  i3 
argued  that  it  will  retard  their  blooming  season,  thus  enabling  us  with  more 
certainty  to  secure  a crop  of  fruit,  by  escaping  the  evils  which  late  severe 
spring  frosts  inflict  on  vegetation.  I will  endeavour  now  to  refute  these 
propositions,  basing  my  argument  in  the  first  instance  on  the  importance  of 
saving  time  by  abstaining  from  useless  labour.  The  majority  of  gardeners 
are  not  burdened  with  superfluous  assistance,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  opera- 
tion that  consumes  so  much  time  in  the  spring  as  the  nailing  and  training  of 
wall  trees ; and  more  so  where  the  walls  are  eff  any  great  extent.  In  the 
most  favourable  weather  it  is  a tedious  employment,  and  it  frequently  has 
to  be  done  in  very  cold  dull  weather,  because  the  season  is  so  far  advanced 
as  to  require  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  practice  which  I now  advocate,  and  have  pursued  for  the  past  several 
years  with  success,  has  been  to  afford  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the 
training  and  disbudding  of  the  shoots  during  the  summer  months.  The 
latter  work  is  generally  performed  very  quickly,  and  thus,  instead  of  nails 
and  shreds,  twigs  are  employed,  which  are  fastened  crossways  or  otherwise, 
so  as  to  retain  in  position  a number  of  shoots  at  once,  and  thus  the  labour  is 
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reduced  which  would  have  to  bo  nocossarily  expended,  if  tho  individual 
shoots  required  for  next  season  were  to  ho  permanently  trained  and  nailed. 

I now  ash,  why  should  the  tree  ho  allowed  to  support  for  several  months 
wood  that  must  ho  considered  as  nothing  more  than  surplus  stock  ? And 
does  not  the  crowding  of  such  a quantity  of  useless  wood  tend  to  encourage 
the  breeding  of  insects  ? I contend  that  by  carefully  attending  to  tho  re- 
quirements of  tho  trees  for  tho  succeeding  year,  we  aid  in  preserving  their 
strength,  and  afford  those  shoots  that  remain  the  advantages  which  light 
and  air  confer  in  maturing  their  growth.  Of  course  I admit  that  the  trees 
will  require  tho  usual  survey  in  tho  spring  or  winter,  hut  their  useless  wood 
can  he  removed  without  altering  their  symmetry,  or  unnailing  the  whole  of 
the  branches.  Some  of  the  shreds  will  also  fit  tightly ; these  will  have  to  be 
loosened. 

Not  a few  of  the  drawbacks  to  which  wall-trees  are  subject  may  bo  often 
traced  to  the  lack  of  due  attention  during  the  summer  months.  This  does  not 
arise  from  wilful  neglect,  hut  from  the  pressure  of  other  work  which  so  divides 
our  attention ; yet,  if  we  are  anxious  to  preserve  them  in  health,  we  must 
bestow  a little  extra  time  at  that  particular  season  in  attending  to  their  wants.. 
One  of  the  great  evils  of  unnailing  is  that,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  quickly 
over  the  job,  a great  deal  of  hacking  and  cutting  away  of  the  wood  is  resorted 
to,  so  as  to  reduce  the  labour  of  nailing.  If  we  want  an  example  of  the 
benefit  which  accrues  from  the  system  now  advocated,  we  have  only  to  take 
the  chrysanthemum  and  many  other  similar  plants,  which  have  to  attain 
quantity  and  quality  within  a given  time.  The  growers  of  them  always 
remove  all  superfluous  wood  and  laterals  as  they  present  themselves,  so  as  to 
allow  the  energies  of  the  plant  to  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  flowering  wood. 

Surely  the  practice  of  annually  unnailing  the  whole  of  the  lesser-sized 
shoots  and  branches,  must  tend  to  increase  the  means  of  secretion  for  insects 
caused  by  the  vacant  holes  which  the  withdrawn  nails  have  left!  To  avoid 
some  of  the  evils  which  nails  create,  I have  known  the  proprietors  of  gardens 
to  have  strong  wires  perpendicularly  fixed  at  equal  distances ; to  these  the 
trees  were  trained  by  tying,  &c.  I think  it  is  unwise  to  endeavour  by  artificial 
means  to  seek  at  any  time  to  check  their  blooming  season,  as  it  must  to  some 
extent  cripple  the  maturity  of  the  flower,  for  the  more  freely  the  flower 
develops  itself  the  finer  will  be  the  fruit.  The  greatest  danger  we  have  to 
guard  against  in  the  shape  of  frost  is  when  the  fruit  is  just  emerging  into 
its  first  stage  of  swelling ; then  it  is  we  must  be  on  the  alert  to  shelter  them 
from  the  effects  of  late  spring  frosts.  Possibly  damp  does  more  harm  than 
frost  to  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  upon  coming  into  flower,  and  hence  the  value 
of  a good  coping  to  a fruit- wall.  In  concluding  these  fragmentary  remarks, 
let  me  remind  my  readers  that  we  cannot  supply  the  roots  of  the  wall-trees 
with  too  much  moisture  during  hot  weather,  as  in  the  absence  of  such,  red- 
spider  is  sure  to  spread  among  the  foliage,  and  often  it  attains  such  a mastery 
as  to  prevent  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood.  Jon.  F.  McElroy. 


HOOLEY  HALL,  THE  SEAT  OF  J.  0.  PICKERSGILL- 
CUNLIFFE,  ESQ. 

This  magnificent  horticultural  emporium  is  very  prettily  situated  on  the 
main  line  of  tho  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  above  the  banks  of  which 
the  mass  of  glass  resembles  a crystal  town,  in  the  midst  of  which  appears 
the  noble  mansion,  giving  to  the  whole  a fine  and  proportionate  effect. 
The  liberal  and  enthusiastic  owner  may  justly  he  proud  of  the  very  ex- 
cellent and  well-constructed  plant-houses  which  range  here  at  every  angle, 
subservient  to  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  plants  and  fruits,  also  of 
the  very  fine  condition  in  which  every  occupant  is  now  in,  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  very  able  gardener,  Mr.  P.  Mundell,  who,  during  his  sojourn 
at  Ilooley,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  state  of  all  under  his  charge. 
It  must  be  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  his  employer  to  see  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  plants  from  every  clime  are  handled.  Here  may 
be  seen  specimens  of  the  extraordinary  and  curious  lattice-leaved  plant, 
Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  luxuriating  with  all  possible  vigour,  and  every  rami- 
fication of  its  strange  skeleton  leaves  perfect  in  structure,  and  all  as  happy 
as  if  growing  in  the  steaming  pools  of  that  little  known  country,  Madagascar, 
to  which  alone  it  is  indigenous.  In  close  proximity  to  this  humble  but 
rare  aquatic,  the  magnificent  Muna  sapientum  rears  its  majestic  head  some 
thirty-five  feet  high,  and  hearing  a ponderous  spike  of  huge  golden  fruit, 
colouring  and  looking  as  luscious  as  if  it  were  revelling  in  its  native  wilds. 
Rivalling  this  glorious  tropical  giant,  were  some  luxuriant  specimens  of 
Mandarin  oranges,  with  foliage  as  green  as  spring  grass,  and  bearing  a crop 
of  luscious  fruit,  which  for  excellence  cannot  he  surpassed  even  in  the 
celestial  world,  where  climatic  and  other  influences  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  this  fruit  as  common  as  cider  apples  in  tho  West  of  England. 
Having  glanced  at  these  things,  one  is  rapidly  transported  into  a complete 
labyrinth  of  plants  from  almost  every  region  of  the  globe.  Orchids 
of  tho  most  curious  types,  both  from  tho  eastern  and  tho  western 
hemispheres.  Ferns  with  rich  waving  fronds,  showing  the  wealth 
of  tho  world  in  this  respect  from  Great  Britain  to  Australasia.  Tho 
beautiful  Chilian  climber,  Lapageria  rosea,  and  its  beautiful  variety  L.  rosea 
alba,  are  here  in  their  glory,  growing  and  flowering  like  European  hops  ; and 
from  the  roof  of  this  coni  house  hung  myriads  of  bright  crimson  flowers 
of  the  showy  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi,  the  flowers  of  which  are  upwards  of 
8 inches  long,  suspended  by  thin  foot-stalks  of  extravagant  length.  When 
trained,  as  I saw  it  here,  on  a roof  at  an  angle  of  about  46°,  the  flowers  of 
this  superb  climber  are  shown  off  to  advantage,  and  proves  this  to  bo,  when 
thus  managed,  Ihe  finest  species  of  its  numerous  race.  Tho  Ananassa,  or 
Pine  of  Jamaica,  in  its  vari gated  form,  was  bearing  a fine  fruit,  and  showed  the 
watchful  skill  of  tho  manipulat  or  in  t he  robust,  health  of  this  rare  plant.  But  to 
do  justice  to  this  extensivo  collection,  1 will  enumerate  a fow  of  those  plants 
which  here  are  the  very  aomo  of  perfection.  I will  commence  with  tho  long 
span-roofed  stove,  upon  the  roof  of  which  hung  suspended  fine  panicles  of 
flowers  of  the  pretty  Paosi flora  Kermesimt,  /'.  princeps , most  elegant;  Ipotnca 
Jlorsfallii , Batatas  paniculatus,  Bougainvillea  spcctabilis,  and  Allamanda  glabra 
in  variety,  Stcphanotis  jloribunda,  Sir.  In  tho  natural  beds  beneath  wore 
si  toly  and  well-grown  specimens  of  Croton  angustifolius , being  particularly 
long  foliaged  and  well  coloured;  Maranla  Warsccwinii,  a new  species  from 
South  America;  nlso  M.  Vanden-llcclcii,  Brgalis,  Sir.  Sir.  ; Sansieveria  Java- 
nti'a,  Coccoloba  plati/centra ; and  among  this  group  was  a beautiful  Palm, 
Arena  rubra,  one  of  the  finest  members  of  this  noble  family  ; Cocas  cireina- 
h t,  the  new  Itrncmna  Veitchii,  It.  forma  strict, a,  and  a host  of  other  rare  ami 
beautiful  fine-foliaged  plants.  1 11  the  midst  of  this  imposing  group  was  a 
tri  ■ • of  beautiful  proportions  of  Stcrculia  fastida,  turned  out  and  growing 
from  the  unheated  border. 

Adjoining  this  fine  stove  is  tho  specimen  Musa  house,  having  the  whole 
tin  Banana  planted  out,  and  reminding  one  "I  1 tropioftl  forest 


wherein  may  bo  seen  all  those  useful  medicinal  plants  which  add  so  much  to  our 
physical  comfort,  and  which  afford  such  a staple  part  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
Intermingling  with  the  tall  gaunt  stems  of  the  Musas,  were  tho  tortuous 
and  flexible  branches  of  all  the  Ficus  family,  tho  stately  Myristica  moschata 
(nutmeg),  the  Theobroma  cacao  (cocoa),  also  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  allspice, 
cinnamon,  black  pepper,  date  palm,  sago  palm,  &c.  &c.  On  the  sides  of  this 
stately  house  was  a fine  plant  in  full  fruit  of  Fassijlora  qnadrangularis,  also 
Qui  squalls  indica,  reaching  the  top,  and  throwing  out  immense  corymbs  of 
scarlet  blossoms.  Here  also  was  an  Allumanda  Schottii  upwards  of  20  feet 
high,  with  scarcely  a bloom  showing,  while  a plant  of  the  true  A.  Eender- 
sonii,  not  as  many  inches  in  height,  was  loaded  with  its  yellow  and  maroon 
flowers.  This  species  is  a perpetual  flowerer,  and  it  is  no  difficulty  to  have 
it  in  flower  for  nine  months  successively.  Unfortunately  much  confusion 
has  been  brought  about  in  reference  to  this  grand  plant  by  Schottii  being 
sent  out  for  it,  by  those  of  the  trade  who  erroneously  supposed  at  first  that 
the  two  were  identical,  but  in  which  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever, 
except  that  they  are  of  the  same  genus. 

Attached  to  this  house  is  what  is  termed  the  “East  Vinery,”  in  which 
are  fine  rods  of  beautiful,  large,  solid,  short-jointed,  and  well-ripened  wood, 
and  on  the  back  wall  all  the  best  figs  in  excellent  bearing  condition. 
Leading  from  this  is  a greenhouse,  well  filled  with  miscellaneous  hard- 
wooded  and  hair-rooted  plants,  some  flowering,  others  growing,  and  all  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  and  looking  very  gay.  The  division  of  this 
range  is  an  intermediate  section  filled  with  plants  chiefly  indigenous  to  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  and  Australia  (South).  Emerging  from  this,  the  Nymphrea 
(water  lily)  house  attracts  attention.  It  is  filled  with  all  the  choicest  and 
rarest  aquatic  plants,  associated  with  which  are  fine  specimens  of  Alocasias, 
especially  of  Veitchii,  Zebrina,  Lowii,  &c.,  &c.;  also  Anthuriums,  Crotons,  Mon- 
steras  &c.,  and  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  sweet  lemon-grass,  Andropogon 
schcenanthus  ; Begonias,  and  other  charming  fine-foliaged  plants,  are  dis- 
tributed about  this  interesting  house,  and  myriads  of  rare  plants  dotted 
about  the  rocky  sides  of  the  water-tank,  over  which  is  suspended  the  beautiful 
Amazonian  Cissus,  and  other  aquatic  climbers,  whose  roots,  after  ramifying 
through  every  moist  crevice,  reach  to  the  water  at  last,  and  appear  to  live 
entirely  from  this  source.  All  this  fine  rich  foliage  rambling  away  in  wild 
confusion,  gives  this  house  a most  interesting  and  charming  appearance.  It 
was  in  this  house  I noticed  the  mad-growing  Aristolochia  ornithocephalum, 
and  Cymbifera  Thunbergia  Laurifolia,  a host  of  climbing  ferns,  &c.,  &c. 

Next  in  order  was  the  Muscat  house,  with  fruit  beautifully  ripened,  still 
hanging.  Fine  hold  berries,  amber  in  colour  and  bunches  well  shouldered, 
were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  crop  ; while  beneath  them,  in  the  same 
house,  were  fine  peaches  and  nectarines  in  pots,  which  had  borne  splendid 
crops,  averaging  five  dozen  on  each,  and  looking  as  if  they  would  give 
double  that  crop  next  season.  In  the  pine  stove  were  a lot  of  clean  and 
healthy  plants  in  different  fruiting  stages  ; the  Queens  especially  had  done 
good  service.  The  lightest  which  Mr.  Mundell  had  placed  in  the  scales 
turned  4 lbs.,  while  the  heaviest  was  upwards  of  7 lbs.,  and  the  whole  indi- 
cated a masterly  hand  in  their  management.  Amongst  them  were  some 
remarkably  fine  winter  cucumbers,  which  Mr.  Mundell  always  prefers  to  grow 
in  pots  for  winter  use.  His  great  theme  is  at  •’11  times  to  b a-cp  full  newer 
over  the  roots,  and  his  practice  in  this  particular  is  every  whj.u  traceable  in 
the  luxuriant  state  of  his  plants.  Round  the  sides  of  this  house  is  a reserve 
of  winter-flowering  plants,  such  as  Justicias,  Poinsettias,  which  are  here 
grown  as  bushes,  Eranthemums,  Libonia,  See.,  &c. 

Hard  by  this  interesting  house  is  the  span-roofed  orchid  house,  well  filled 
with  named  and  unnamed  species.  Among  the  former  was  observed,  in  good 
order,  Lmlia  Perrinii,  L.  superbium,  L.  purpurata,  making  beautiful  pseudo- 
bulbs, Cattleya  crispa,  C.  Mossia,  and  varieties,  Vandas,  Epidendrums,  Aerides, 
Calanthes,  JDendrobiums,  Stanhopeas,  and  other  types  of  this  interesting  order. 
Among  the  unnamed  species  was  one  somewhat  resembling  Phalcenopsis 
Schilleriani,  hut  having  the  laminae  shorter,  the  mid-rib  curved,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  leaf  irregularly  blotched  with  maroon.  This,  with 
many  other  very  interesting  species,  especially  a few  after  the  type  of  Sophro- 
nitis,  I found  had  been  introduced  from  Central  America  by  Mr.  Bowman, 
who  is  exploring  that  part  of  the  world  in  search  of  botanical  novelties  for 
Mr.  Cunliffo.  Through  the  same  sourco  this  lover’  of  horticulture  has  ob- 
tained many  valuable  bulbs  of  tho  liliaceous  order,  also  some  interesting 
Physurus.  In  this  house  was  a beautiful  specimen  of  that  rarest  of  rare 
plants, the  silver  palm,  Calamus  dealbata,  about  which  I shall  have  something 
more  to  say  in  future.  Mr.  Mundell  has  in  this  house  made  a rapid  stride 
in  both  ornamenting  and  utilizing  the  spaces  beneath  the  stages.  Rockwork 
has  been  erected,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  ferns,  lycopods,  &c.,  pro- 
ducing a pleasing  effect,  and  subduing  the  harsh  emptiness  which  all  houses 
present  which  have  staging  on  their  sides  and  the  spaces  vacant  beneath. 
In  a new  house  recently  planted  with  vines,  all  was  roady  for  starting  and 
cutting  in  March  next— fine  rods,  clean  and  well  ripened.  Through  tho 
centre  of  this  house  is  a water-tank  for  evaporation,  and  part  confined  for 
propagation  purposes. 

A ’range  of  peach  houses,  with  two  divisions,  noxt  commands  attention. 
The  wood  of  the  trees  is  well  ripened  and  set  for  the  ensuing  year’s  crop. 
These  trees  were  nicely  balanced  with  bearing  wrood,  and  showed  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  good  management ; beneath  were  somo  admirable 
pyramidal  specimen  azaleas,  and  a few  Now  Holland  plants,  all  having 
been  well  baked  in  the  autumn  sun,  and  housed  with  a glow  of  health  that 
is  seldom  seen  in  this  class  of  plants  during  the  Into  autumn  months.  In 
one  corner  of  this  house  was  tho  dormant  plant  of  Lilium  aura  turn  which 
appeared  upon  our  horticultural  tables  at  Kensington  and  Regent’s  Dark,  in 
a 16-inch  pot,  the  stem  8 feet  high,  and  1/5  blooms,  each  14  inches  in  dia- 
meter, all  expanded  nt  the  snmo  time.  This  feature  alone  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  Mr.  Mundell’s  belief  in  tho  policy  of  artificial  feeding  of  all  mem- 
bers of  tho  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  tho  late  vinery  somo  alterations  have  this  season  boon  made,  and  young 
canes  of  Lady  Downes,  Alicante,  &c.,  &c.,  have  been  planted.  Tho  house 
is  now  occupied  with  soft  plants  for  greenhouse  winter  decoration;  a lino 
range  of  pits  is  devoted  to  primulas,  oinornrias,  Sir.  Near  here  wore  up- 
wards of  2,000  strawberries  in  pots,  bearing  fino,  round,  bold,  plump,  well- 
ripened  crowns,  and  which  promiso  well  to  yield  abundaueo  of  fruit. 
Emorging  from  the  forcing  garden,  wo  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion, the  old  mansion  being  partially  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  ; now  bowling 
green,  croquet  grounds,  and  pleasure  grounds,  are  being  made,  and  when 
completed  will  certainly  much  better  correspond  with  these  line  gardens 
and  magnificent  piles  of  glass.  The  whole  of  the  plant-houses  are  heated 
upon  the  one- boiler  syst cm,  which  has  recently  boon  out irel \ remodelled,  and 
the  system  much  simplified  and  made  much  more  secure.  Three  ol  At  eeks  s 
tubular  boilers,  No.  6,  and  one  of  No.  i>,  have  been  placed  side, by  side  with 
I a spacious  chamber  nt  llm  back,  in  order  that,  should  anything  happen  to  either. 
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they  can  bo  taken  out,  examined  or  rectified, without  interfering  with  the  work 
of  tho  remaining  two.  They  all  possess  aoparate  valves  in  the  flow* and  returns, 
and  each  boiler  can  he  worked  uniformly  with  r entirely  independent  of 
each  other.  The  system  is  tho  most  complete  1 have  yet  met  with,  and 
tends  to  prove  how  ardent  an  admirer  of  nature  and  her  vegetable  beauties 
must  be  the  proprietor  of  this  princely  place.  The  groat  attention,  the 
solicitous  care,  and  tho  liberal  spirit  which  actuates  him  to  meet  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  vast  family  of  plants  ho  luisin  his  possession  tost  i fy 
that  love  is  the  mainspring  of  his  actions.  May  he  live  long  to  enjoy  that 
which  nnturo  has  ordained  for  the  pleasure  and  rear  oation  of  man! 

Epsom,  Surrey.  J.  R.  T. 

CONSTRUCTING  A VINERY.— No.  IV. 

BEST  FORMS  OF  HOUSES  AND  MODES  OF  VENTILATION. 

For  nil  oarly  vineries,  whether  largo  or  small,  no  loss  an 
angle  than  foity-fivo  degrees  will  prove  satisfactory,  and  oven 
fifty  is  not  too  much,  especially  in  a low  or  shaded  situation, 
as  it  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  secure  as  much  of  tho  sun’s 
influence  as  tho  season  of  year  will  givo  us.  An  anglo  of 
forty  will  servo  for  thoso  vines  that  aro  allowod  to  broak  natur- 
ally, as  by  the  time  they  commence  to  grow  tho  sun  gets 
sufficiently  high  in  tho  lieavons  to  allow  it  to  act  with  such 
force  upon  tho  houso  as  will  suffice  for  the  free  growth  of  the 
vines. 

As  regards  the  construction  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  there 
is  none  to  surpass  that  which  allows  plenty  of  air  being  given 
at  the  apex  ; and  tho  old-fashioned  sliding  lights  are  not  to  be 
despised.  But  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Co.  have  made  a great  im- 
provement on  these,  by  an  ingenious  piece  of  machinery  which 
lifts  simultaneously  every  top  light.  Air  is  thus  given — little 
or  much  as  it  may  bo  required — by  simply  turning  a winch  a 
few  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  house.  This  simple  although 
eminently  ingenious  piece  of  work  does  not  put  the  lights  out 
of  their  place  further  than  raising  them.  Therefore,  no  rain 
can  find  its  way  into  the  house,  which  makes  this  principle  of 
air-giving  superior  to  the  old  sliding  lights.  The  reader  will 
find  some  description  of  this  invention  in  my  notes  from 
Hawkhurst,  Kent,  where  I saw  it  in  work.  Next  to  this  in- 
vention, I prefer  the  sliding  lights  as  offering  the  least  obstruc- 
tion to  the  escape  of  heated  air.  Those  with  fixed  roofs,  with 
ventilators  in  the  back  wall,  are  the  next  to  be  recommended, 
although  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  very  early  forcing, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  check  the  ingress  of  cold  air,  like  those 
houses  which  have  a parapet  carried  above  them,  and  the  lights 
to  raise  or  slide. 

The  worst  of  all  descriptions  of  houses  which  I have  dealt 
with  for  vineries  are  those  with  roof  ventilation, — I am  not 
speaking  of  those  patented  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
but  those  of  older  date, — and,  so  far  as  my  experience  guides 
me,  I cannot  find  one  redeeming  quality  in  them,  as  adapted 
for  growing  grapes  with  any  degree  of  safety.  It  is  quite 
true  that  good  grapes  are  grown  in  them  by  some  cultivators, 
but  the  general  public  know  but  little  of  the  anxiety  and  the 
cares  attending  their  production.  I need  not  here  give  my  spe- 
cial reasons  for  disliking  them,  but  I may  remark  that  I will  not 
again  risk  my  reputation  in  any  place  where  I am  required  to 
force  early  grapes  in  houses  with  roof  ventilation ; and  in  this 
determination  I do  not  stand  alone. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  front  ventilation,  I have  al- 
ways  found  it  advisable  to  provide  it  either  in  the  form  of  a 
sash  or  boarded  ventilator.  For  a low-pitched  house,  a front 
sash  is  the  best,  either  to  open  outwards  or  to  swing  on  a pivot 
at  both  ends.  Wires  must  be  provided  on  which  to  train  the 
vines  ; these  should  go  lengthways  the  house,  and  be  at  least 
fourteen  inches  from  the  glass,  and  about  ten  inches  between 
each  two  wires. 

PLANTING  THE  .VINES. 

Vines  may  be  planted  with  safety  early  in  the  autumn  or 
the  spring,  or  indeed  throughout  the  summer,  but  winter 
planting  in  outside  borders  should  be  avoided,  unless  the  roots 
are  protected  from  wet  and  cold.  I have  previously  briefly 
stated  in  these  pages  how  well  I succeeded  with  a house  of 
vines  planted  early  in  the  autumn,  a few  years  ago — how  by 
watering  them  with  tepid  water,  and  immediately  covering 
up  the  border  to  confine  the  heat  and  to  carry  off  the  rain, 
cutting  them  down  in  mid-winter,  and  applying  some  hot  fer- 
menting material  upon  the  top  of  the  border  in  the  spring  to 
excite  root  action.  Increased  experience  convinces  me  that 
with  proper  care  this  plan  is  preferable  to  planting  dormant 
vines  in  spring  ; nevertheless,  many  prefer  the  latter  method. 
So,  I would  say  to  all  those  contemplating  the  planting  of 
vineries  next  spring,  secure  your  plants  at  once,  cut  them 
down  to  within  seven  or  eight  buds  of  the  crown,  cutting 
out  all  the  eyes  except  the  two  top  ones,  and  then  stand 
them  by  in  some  cool  house  until  the  end  of  next  March,  if  for 
outside  borders  ; but  if  for  inside,  let  the  planting  take  place 
a month  earlier.  At  the  time  of  planting  shake  off  all  the 


soil  from  the  roots,  and  spread  thorn  out  evenly  over  tho  soil 
not  rnoro  than  six  inclios  under  the  surface. 

Next  to  autumn  planting  is  early  summer  planting  : this  is 
not  yot  practised  by  many,  owing  to  its  not  being  rightly 
understood.  In  many  instances  it  is  a very  valuable  practice, 
as  it  will  bo  in  my  own  case  next  spring,  when,  if  I am  spared, 
I shall  work  it  out  as  follows  : Having  two  now  vineries  to 
plant — ono  in  an  inside  border,  and  tho  other  outside — I have 
obtained  a sufficient  number  of  plants  to  plant  thorn  both. 
The  Black  Hamburgh  house,  with  its  inside  border  will  be 
planted  early  in  tho  now  year ; for  the  otlior  house  I have 
different  varieties  which  I was  anxious  to  secure.  From  those 
fruiting  plants  just  brought  in,  I shall  take  three  or  four  eyes 
from  tho  points  of  each  to  strike  in  about  a month’s  time. 
These  eyes  will  be  at  once  plunged  in  a bottom  heat  of  about 
80°,  with  a top  temperaturo  of  65°.  With  this  treatment  the 
buds  will  soon  start  into  active  growth ; they  will  be  ropeatedly 
shifted,  as  they  fill  the  pots  frill  of  roots,  until  the  end  of 
noxt  April,  at  which  time  they  will  have  attained  a height 
of  three  or  four  feet  or  more.  They  will  then  bo  gradually 
hardened  off  in  a greenhouse  temperature,  and  be  finally 
planted  in  the  border  about  the  first  week  in  Juno.  Thus  I 
shall  secure  a stock  of  young  plants  for  my  house,  while 
thoso  which  most  people  would  have  planted  I shall  have  to 
fruit  in  pots  in  the  same  house,  securing  not  only  the  plants, 
but  a crop  of  fruit  the  same  year. 

Now,  if  any  one  asks  how  will  the  young  planted  canes 
succeed,  let  me  say  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  those  older 
plants  would  do,  had  I put  them  out  instead  of  forcing  them. 
When  these  young  canes  are  planted  with  care  in  a well-pre- 
pared border,  they  seldom  make  a regular  stand  after  plant- 
ing ; their  roots  are  young  and  active,  and  by  previously  warm- 
ing some  nice  fine  soil  to  place  round  them,  they  at  once  take 
hold  of  it,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  ever  any  perceptible  check 
upon  their  growth.  I do  not  advocate  this  plan  because  I 
adopt  it  now  under  a force  of  circumstances,  but  because  I 
know  better  results  would  many  times  be  obtained  than 
where  weakly  plants  are  put  out  in  spring.  It  is  nevertheless 
good  for  us  all  that  we  should  sometimes  be  put  in  a strait,  as  it 
serves  to  bring  out  many  useful  lessons,  for  we  can  ill  spare 
the  loss  of  a whole  house  of  grapes.  But  as  the  old  vines 
removed  from  the  house  these  young  ones  will  occupy  were 
past  recovery,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  grub  them 
up,  and  as  stocking  it  again  for  one  season  with  purchased 
plants  of  fruiting  vines  would  be  an  expensive  job,  I am 
compelled  to  do  my  best  towards  preventing  the  loss  of  a 
crop,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a stock  of  plants  of  the 
same  varieties  for  the  permanent  vines. 

I append  here  a short  list  of  varieties  of  grapes  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  a correspondent,  G.  H.  Sherman,  of  Colchester,  but 
from  which  any  of  my  readers  may  select  with  perfect  safety. 

For  an  early  house. — The  Frankenthal  Hamburgh,  Black 
Prince,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

For  an  intermediate  house. — Pope’s  Hamburgh,  the  Cham- 
pion Hamburgh,  the  White  Frontignan,  Trentham  Black, 
Foster’s  Seedling. 

For  a late  house. — Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe’s  Seed- 
bug,  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  a noble 
grape,  but  only  adapted  when  it  can  be  grown  in  a house  by 
itself  with  a heated  border,  and  to  receive  a temperature  of 
10°  more  heat  than  any  other  variety  will  bear  when  setting 
its  fruit.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


Slaughtering  op  Cattle. — Galignani  states : “ A series  of  curious 
experiments  took  place  a day  nr  two  ago  at  the  new  slaughter-houses  at  La 
Villette,  with  a view  to  try  whether  oxen  might  not  be  spared  the  frightful 
tortures  it  is  supposed  they  endure  on  being  felled  with  sledge-hammers. 
It  was  believed  that  enervation  might  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  this 
opinion  was  founded  on  the  decision  of  physiologists,  who  affirm  that  the 
section  of  the  spine  will  strike  the  animal  down  as  if  by  lightning.  The 
experiments,  however,  have  not  corroborated  this  opinion  ; on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  found  that,  although  by  enervation  the  ox  is  killed  more  rapidly, 
its  sufferings  are  much  greater,  since  it  remains  alive  for  more  than  fifteen 
minutes,  and  that  it  has  not  only  the  feeling  of  pain,  but  even  the  strength 
to  keep  back  its  blood  when  the  veins  were  opened.  Other  experiments  were 
made  on  sheep  and  calves  : their  heads  were  cut  off,  instead  of  merely  cutting 
the  spine,  when  curious  signs  of  vitality  were  observed  in  the  head.  In  one 
case  the  latter  lost  two  ounces  and  a half  of  blood  in  six  minutes.  During 
the  first  minute  all  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  were  violently  convulsed  ; 
during  the  two  following  minutes  the  convulsions  assumed  another  character ; 
the  tongue  protruded  from  the  mouth,  which  opened  and  shut  as  if  the 
animal  were  alive,  and  the  nostrils  also  expanded  and  contracted  regularly. 
These  convulsions  increased  when  the  tongue  and  nostrils  were  pricked  with 
a pin.  On  putting  the  hand  against  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  air  was  felt 
to  go  in  and  out  as  the  head  breathed.  If  a finger  was  held  near  the  eye  at 
a distance  of  two  centimetres,  the  eyelids  would  shut,  and  then  open  again. 
This  lasted  a minute  and  a half ; after  which  the  eyelid  would  only  close 
when  touched  ; after  the  fourth  minute  it  became  necessary  to  irritate  the  con- 
junctiva in  order  to  obtain  a similar  effect,  and  after  the  sixth  minute  all 
motion  ceased.” 
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ON  SUPPORTS  FOR  STANDARD  ROSES. 

A great  difficulty  for  tlio  rose-growor  is  to  find  proper 
supports  for  his  standards.  A stako  driven  into  the  ground 


beside  each  rose,  as  generally  used,  is  neither  lasting,  efficient, 
nor  ornamental.  If  the  roses  are  in  line,  it  is  much  better  to 

have  a wire  extended  for  them 
all,  which  sways  gently  with 
the  wind,  and  is  capable  of 
supporting  them  through  the 
greatest  storms;  and  as  I have 
found  it  to  succeed,  and  also, 
as  I believe,  have  discovered  the 
best  manner  of  straining  a wire 
for  the  purpose,  I beg  to  send 
you  the  result  of  my  experience. 

I.  T. 


STRAW  FOR  SHELTER. 

The  importance  of  shelter  for  stock  in  winter  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed and  strongly  enforced  in  this  journal — and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
every  farmer  will  admit  the  principle — but  some  plead  in  extenuation  of 
their  negligence  in  this  matter  the  impossibility,  on  account  of  their  limited 
means,  of  putting  up  sufficient  shelter  for  the  comfort  of  animals  under  their 
charge.  But  this  is,  indeed,  a very  poor  excuse  ; for  where  other  materials 
are  wanting,  or  where  money  and  labour  are  scarce,  most  comfortable  hous- 
ing can  be  procured  for  stock  of  all  kinds  by  an  appropriate  use  of  straw. 
In  countries  where  timber  is  scarce,  as  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  we  have 
frequently  seen  the  most  warm  and  thoroughly  efficient  shelter  secured  by 
straw  “ fixings  ” even  of  the  rudest  kind.  In’ these  regions  this  is,  indeed, 
the  only  abundant  material  for  the  purpose.  Shelters  for  all  domestic  ani- 
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nexion.  We  would  hero,  in  passing,  urge  on  all  parties  tho  importance  of 
not  deferring  tho  necessary  work  of  providing  shelter  until  the  severe 
weather  has  set  in,  and  enforced  tho  leisure  to  devote  to  the  matter.  A 
merciful  farmer,  or  oven  one  who  has  a wise  regard  for  his  own  pecuniary 
interests,  will  make  the  opportunity,  and  secure  the  time  while  the  weather 
is  yot  mild  and  favourable,  so  that  when  winter  commences  his  stock  will  at 
once  derive  the  protection  and  comfort  they  need,  without  having  been  pre- 
viously exposed  to,  perhaps,  some  of  the  severest  cold  of  the  whole  season. 

STRAW  DOORS  AND  SHUTTERS. 

It  is  a groat  convenience  where  lumber  is  scarce  to  be  able  to  make  ex- 
peditiously a good  door  or  shutter  of  any  kind.  Constructed  of  straw,  a door 
may  be  strong,  light,  and  tight.  Tie  or  wire  together  a frame  of  round 
sticks,  braced  or  stayed  by  cross-pieces  to  give  requisite  strength.  (Fig.  3). 


LFig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


This  frame  should  fit  loosely  in  the  window  or  door-place,  and  one  of  the 
upright  pieces  should  be  strong  enough  to  hang  the  door  by.  Then  wind  a 
straw-rope  of  1 i to  2 inches  in  diameter  around  the  longest  way,  so  as  to 
cover  the  frame.  Next,  weave  ji  tighter-wound  straw-rope  back  and  forth, 
plaiting  the  whole  in  a single^mat.  (Fig.  4).  The  strands  on  each  side 
of  the  frame  may  be  plaited  separately,  forming  thus  a double  thickness  of 
the  straw-mat.  We  have  seen  affairs  made  in  this  way  by  the  soldiers,  and 
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stuffed  with  straw  as  tho  weaving  progressed,  and  when  done  they  made  very 
good  beds. 

Straw-rope  is  made  by  twisting  damp  straw.  Sprinkle  a heap  of  straw 
the  night  before.  All  farmers  should  possess  a set  of  centre-bits  and  stock. 
Take  a large  centre-bit  and  attach  a stout  wire  hook  to  it,  and  place  it  in  the 
bit-stock.  Where  the  bit-stock  is  wanting,  contrive  some  substitute.  Two 
persons  are  required ; one  twists  a loop  of  straw  into  the  hook  (fig.  5),  and 
walks  backward,  turning  from  left  to  right — the  other  remains  at  the  straw- 


mals  are  constructed  of  it.  A few  poles  form  a roof-support,  and  tho  straw 
is  piled  about  and  upon  them.  On  the  sides  of  the  shed  the  straw  is  either 
simply  a trodden-down  heap,  trimmed  with  a hay-knife  on  the  inside,  or  it 
is  piled  against  rails.  These  are  very  warm  sheds  (see  fig.  1),  but  they  wet 
through,  leak,  and  the  straw  rots,  and  must  be  removed  after  a short  time. 

Instead  of  these  rude  and  primitive  structures,  much  better  sheds  might 
bo  built,  using  the  same  materials.  Much  of  the  tall  stubble,  cut  close  to 
tho  ground,  is  long  enough  to  make  most  excellent  and  durable  thatch,  if 
well  put  on.  A few  bundles  of  wheat  might  bo  thrashed  out  by  hand  and 
the  straw  saved,  or  even  the  machine-thrashcd  straw  might  bo  used  and 
answer  tolerably  well,  if  a Bharp  pitch  be  given  to  tho  roof.  Thatching  is 
understood  by  many  immigrants,  and  tho  principles  upon  which  good  work 
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depend  arc  > Ample,  that  where  beauty  is  not  demanded,  any  handy  man 
will  make  a tight  roof  after  a little  experience.  There  are  several  methods 
of  using  straw  to  form  the  sides  or  walls  of  those  stables.  A convenient  way 
is  to  set  upright  poles,  about  eight  inches  apart,  and  draw  wisps  of  straw 
round  each,  so  that  both  ends  of  ench  wisp  shall  bo  outside.  It  is  host  to 
lay  these  in  horizontal  courses,  and  boat  down  each  course  as  it  is  laid,  keep- 
ing it  uniform  and  tight.  As  the  filling-in  with  straw  progresses,  there  may 
bo  a split  polo  woven  in  once  in  three  foot  or  so,  to  hold  the  uprights  in 
place.  The  straw  is  finally  to  ho  raked  down  on  tho  outside  so  as  to  shed 
rain  well.  This  makes  a l ight,  warm,  and  lasting  wall.  Tho  innor  side  is 
quite  even,  and  it  may  he  sprinkled  with  mud  if  (hero  is  danger  of  (ho 
animals  pulling  out  tho  straw  to  oat.  (See  fig.  2.) 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  and  the  directions  for  construction,  am 
taken  from  the  Ainrriran  Agricidtim'et,  to  which  able  journal  we  are  also 
indebted  for  the  following  account  of  other  uses  of  straw  in  the  same  eon- 


Fig.  0. 

heap  and  feeds  fresh  straw  to  tho  lengthening  rope.  A sufficient  length 
being  attained,  tho  rope  is  fastened  upon  a fence,  or  between  poles  or  trees, 
until  dry,  when  it  will  not  untwist. 

In  a subsequent  number  of  the  same  journal,  a Scotch  correspondent  sent 
a drawing  of  a simple  contrivance  for  twisting  straw,  in  common  use  both  in 
Scotland  and  England.  Tho  last  illustration  (fig.  6)  sufficiently  explains 
this  home-made  implement,  which  almost  any  farmer’s  boy  will  bo  ablo  to 
construct. — Canada  Funner. 


NOTES  ON  BEDDERS. 

I beg  briefly  to  reply  to  tho  interesting  communication  of  Mr.  J.  11. 
Saunders  on  Bcdders.  I find  from  his  observations  that  ho  occasionally' 
visits  tho  metropolis.  I do  not  know  whether  ho  visited  Hyde  Bark  during 
the  flowering  season  ; if  so,  he  would  have  seen  the  Iresine  llcrbstx  in  full 
perfection,  forming  one  of  tho  linos  of  ribbon  border  parallel  with  Park 
Lane.  The  secret  of  tho  successful  treatment  of  this  plant  at  Hyde  Park 
was  in  inducing  it  constantly  to  bo  reproducing  young  growth,  by  pinching 
or  stopping  tho  shoots  ; such  has  been  my  practice  during  the  past  season. 

As  regards  tho  Coleus  and  its  varieties,  I would  only  say  that  wo  are  so 
attached  to  Verschaffeltii , that  as  a general  rule  tho  qualities  of  tho  other 
varieties  hnvo  not  boon  sufficiently  tried  as  bedders  to  condemn  them  as  in 
any  way  inferior  to  tho  established  favourite.  V.  tnartnora/a  has  yet  to  bo 
put  to  a more  extended  trial  before  wo  can  pronounce  if  as  lacking  tho 
striking  effect  of  C.  /'< 'rschaffeltii ; ibesidcs,  wo  nro  seeking  for  variety. 
If  Mr.  Saunders  wishes  to  sec  Gibsonii  well  done,  he  must  v init  Battersea 
Park  during  the  season.  Tho  stock  of  C.  t'eitehii  as  yot  has  not  spread 
itself  so  far  and  wide  as  to  justify  us  in  saying  it  is  unworthy  of  a place  by 
tho  side  of  its  older  rival. 

Tho  Golden  Variegated  Halm.  I did  not  recommend  this  as  a bedder,  but 
as  an  edging  or  lino  ton  ribbon  border,  and  1 am  somewhat  convinced  troin 
my  own  practice,  and  what  I have  observed,  that  if  (he  instruction  contained 
in  my  notes  of  September  2H(h  are  strictly  complied  with  in  the  annual  pro- 
pagating of  tho  plants,  and  also  the  constant  trimming  of  the  shoots  after 
they  nro  planted,  it  will  succeed.  Thus  treated,  I have  soon  it  preserve  its 
true  character  till  quite  tho  close  of  the  season.  I remember  a lew  years 
since  visiting  tho  garden  of  Dobree,  Esq.,  at  Walthamstow,  where  1 saw  in 
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ho  month  of  Soptomber  two  o<l^iii^a  of  this  varioty,  forming  tlio  front  linon 
of  a broad  but  very  effective  ribbon  bordor  on  each  iddo  of  a long  walk,  and 
I was  particularly  struck  with  the  oorroot  character  of  die  variegation  ; and 
tho  same  praotico  as  now  recommended  by  me  was  adopted  by  llio  then  ro- 
speeted  gnrdonor,  Mr.  Holloway.  It  may  bo  that  a bad  variety  of  this  plant 
is  in  cultivation.  1 know  that  frequently,  when  two  people  aro  discussing 
tho  merits  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  sumo  thing,  thoro  is  a mistake  to 
tho  extent  that  each  refers  to  a ditferont  object,  and  in  that  ease  tho  discussion 
has  no  practical  valuo.  No  doubt  our  Editor  can  tell  us  if  thoro  aro  two 
distinct  varieties  of  garden  balm,  ns  through  him  it  was  fust  distributed,  and 
ho  has,  I believe,  somo  of  tho  original  stock  still  in  his  oxporimental 
garden. 

Cerastium  Biebersteinii. — In  my  remarks  on  this  plant,  I did  not  intend 
them  to  apply  to  tho  exclusion  of  C.  tomentosum  from  our  list  of  usoful 
silvery  edging  plants  (which  Mr.  Saunders  will  find  on  perusing  my  noto). 
I’should  hnvo  been  hotter  understood  had  I have  said,  this  variety  superseded 
tho  well  known  C.  tomentosum  in  being  moro  orcct  and  robust  in  its  growth  ; 
and  I intended  in  ray  observations  to  convoy  tho  latter  meaning ; but  the 
mere  omission  of  a word  entirely  alters  tho  sentenco.  However,  my  opinion 
is  unaltered  in  regard  to  its  character : for  a lovcl  surfneo  C.  tomentosum 
would  have  tho  preference,  but  for  tho  front  lino  of  a bank  or  slopo  the 
former  would  bo  my  choice,  on  account  of  its  constitution. 

In  closing  this  reply,  allow  mo  to  thank  Mr.  Saunders  for  his  practical 
contributions,  with  a wish  that  many  other  persons  interested  in  plants 
would  through  theso  pages  boldly  assort  their  opinion,  though  it  be  in  con- 
tradiction to  our  own  ; it  is  by  suoli  interchanges  of  ideas  that  we  arrive  at 
truth, , which  is  not  and  never  will  bo  one-sided.  Jno.  F.  McElxoy. 


THE  NEW  HOSES  OF  1867. 

I hnvo  noticed  that  one  of  your  numerous  readers  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  give  us  rosarians  all  the  information  in  his  power 
about  the  new  Roses  of  1867  ; and  also  that  he  earnestly 
requests  other  rosarians  to  follow  his  example.  In  giving  my 
quota  of  information,  may  I respectfully  request  others  to  do 
the  same.  About  April  last  tho  following  new  Roses  came 
here,  viz.,  Alba  carnea,  Annie  Wood,  Antoine  Ducher,  Charles 
Verdier,  Comte  Litta,  Comtesse  Turenne,  Horace  Vernet,  Jules 
Calot,  Madamo  Anna  Bugnet,  Monsieur  Noman,  Madame 
George  Paul,  Madame  Rival,  Monsieur  Thiers,  Monsieur 
Plaisanqon,  Rose  Perfection,  Napoleon  III.,  Thorin,  and 
Francois  Treyve.  Such  was  my  selection  in  the  lottery-bag  of 
Roses.  In  giving  a description  of  the  few  that  bloomed  with 
me,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  residence  is  in  the  north 
of  England,  not  very  far  from  the  county  of  Durham  ; conse- 
quently many  roses  which  bloom  well,  and  are  very  beautiful 
in  the  south  of  England,  are  almost  worthless  here.  All  roses 
to  suit  the  northern  counties  should  be  of  vigorous  growth ; 
the  flowers  should  have  coriaceous  or  thick  leathery  petals. 
Roses  with  thin  petals  rarely  open  here  in  autumn.  I could 
this  day,  November  20th,  cut  a basketful  of  roses  of  the 
varieties  having  thick  petals,  such  as  Senateur  Yaisse,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Alphonse  Belin,  and  many  others. 
But  to  the  new  Roses. 

The  following  memoranda  were  mado  in  a book  at  the  time 
each  rose  bloomed : — 

Comte  Litta. — Bloomed  in  August,  on  a very  small  weak  plant,  wbicb  was 
cut  up  in  May  for  propagation  ; colour  very  rich  and  beautiful,  like  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  and  Souvenir  de  'William  Wood ; bloom  medium-sized  or 
small ; petals  large,  thick,  and  velvety,  imbricated,  in  form  something  like 
Fisher  Holmes ; colour  velvety  maroon ; of  free  growth  and  handsome 
foliage  ; will  be  a pretty  garden  rose. 

Antoine  Ducher. — Bloomed  23rd  August ; colour  very  bright,  a shade 
darker  than  Duehesse  de  Momy ; flowers  large,  very  double  high  centre, 
imbricated  like  Chabri'i  nd ; outer  petals  shaded  glaucous  white;  very  highly 
scented  ; a magnificent  rose. 

Jules  Calot. — Bloomed  August  24th ; colour  a very  deep  rose,  or  light 
crimson,  or  reddish  carmine ; very  large  and  very  double,  circular  ; form  in 
the  way  of  Madame  Yidot ; highly  scented  ; a magnificent  rose. 

This  rose  and  Antoine  Ducher  can  be  safely  recommended. 

Madame  Anna  Bugnet. — Colour  very  pale  lilac  rose,  tinted  white  ; large 
and  very  full,  perfectly  imbricated  ; famous  grower,  much  scented  ; to  give 
a description  of  colour,  I may  say  it  is  something  in  the  way  of  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine.  I think  this  will  he  a good  rose  for  exhibition ; it  was  highly 
recommended  to  me  twelve  months  ago  by  a rosarian  friend  who  saw  it  in 
Paris. 

Napoleon  III. — All  that  I can  say  about  this  rose  is  that  it  is  a good 
grower,  with  beautiful  foliage.  I saw  a bud  in  October,  but  it  did  not  open 
freely.  Colour  of  the  petals  dark  crimson  shaded  purple  or  maroon.  I do 
not  like  the  shape  of  the  bud  it  is  long  and  pointed. 

This  rose  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  a son  of  General  Jac- 
queminot clothed  in  a deeper  shade  of  crimson  than  the  parent.  It  may 
turn  out  a showy  variety  for  the  garden  : it  certainly  does  not  come  up  to 
the  description  given  by  Eugene  Yerdier,  and  has  already  led  to  great 
disappointment. 

Bose  Perfection. — This  rose  I can  honestly  recommend.  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  form  of  the  flower  beautifully  imbricated,  high  centre, 
shape  of  a good  Chabrilland  ; extra  large,  4J  inches  diameter,  very  full, 
abundance  of  stuff  in  it ; petals  large,  thick,  and  smooth  ; the  colour  is  a very 
rich  deep  rose,  almost  approaching  to  light  crimson,  back  part  of  the  petals  a 
little  silvery ; highly  scented ; one  of  the  right  sort ; bloomed  November  12th, 
under  a south  wall,  and  opened  freely.  I have  given  this  rose  a high 
character,  but  have  said  nothing  more  than  it  merits. 

Madame  Bival — I only  saw  a large  bud  of  this  variety,  which  had  a close 
resemblance  to  Soeur  des  Anges.  I think  the  petals  are  thin ; it  appeared 
glued  up  and  never  opened.  It  has  the  merit  of  possessing  good  foliage,  and 
grows  vigorously. 

All  the  rest  of  my  R tses  for  1867  I can  only  speak  of  as 
not  blooming  in  their  true  character,  many  not  blooming  at 


all,  having  beon  severely  cut  up  for  budding.  Many  new 
Rosos  do  not  show  themsolves  in  their  true  character  for  two 
or  throe  sonsons  ; others  show  you  what  they  aro,  or  an  ap- 
proximation thereto,  tho  very  first  bloom  that  opens.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  I may  mention  that  in  1866,  I budded  half-a- 
dozon  briers  with  the  now  Roso  Alfred  Colomb.  The  following 
season  (this  yoar)  tho  buds  started  vigorously,  and  in  July  and 
August  bloomed.  Singular  to  relate,  all  tho  blooms  that  opened 
on  tho  whole  half-dozen  stocks  wore  poor  and  thin.  Sentence 
of  death  was  of  course  pronounced  on  poor  Alfred  Colomb. 
Soon  after  this,  ono  fine  morning  oarly  in  Soptomber,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a very  fine  Roso  under  a south  wall,  on  a 
Manetti ; it  turned  out  to  bo  Alfred  Colomb  in  all  his  glory. 
Tho  colour  appoarod  something  in  tho  way  of  a bright  Beauty 
of  Waltham.  I was  then  convinced  that  Alfred  Colomb  was 
a magnificent  Roso,  with  thick  petals  highly  sconted,  plenty  of 
stuff  in  it,  form  and  habit  of  plant  superior.  We  must  not  be 
hasty  in  criticising  a new  Rose ; let  them  each  and  all  have  a 
fair  trial  in  our  gardens.  No  doubt  climato,  change  of  soil,  and 
situation  have  a great  effect  on  tho  Rose,  and  it  is  certain  that 
hand  propagation  reduces  their  stamina.  I quite  agree  with 
your  correspondent,  the  Rev.  N.  Pochin,  that  the  French  nur- 
serymen puff  off  their  Roses  in  a manner  quite  suited  to  gull 
John  Bull,  and  with  a view  no  doubt  to  aggrandize  themselves. 

Our  English  nurserymen  aro  not  to  blame  ; they  generally 
state  in  their  catalogues  of  new  Roses  that  the  descriptions 
given  are  not  theirs,  but  the  raisers’.  I have  been  informed 
that  our  nurserymen,  at  the  time  thoy  buy  in  a batch  of  new 
Roses,  know  very  little  about  them.  All  appears  to  be  a com- 
plete lottery-bag.  Henry  Taylor. 

Rose  Cottage,  Fencote,  Redale. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORCHID  CULTURE. 

(A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Warner,  of  Broomfield,  at  tho  International  Botanical 
Congress  at  Paris,  August,  1867.) 

It  will  be  evident  to  those  who  have  made  the  culture  of  orchids  their 
especial  study,  that  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  following  remarks 
have  in  some  cases  to  he  modified.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  such  devia- 
tions can  only  be  made  by  those  who  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
growing  orchids. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  any  one  following  well-defined  rules,  when  com- 
mencing any  particular  study,  will  he  able  to  experiment  with  a fairer  pro- 
spect of  success  than  if  he  had  begun  without  any  settled  plan  of  action. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  orchid  houses  should  be  of  a size  and  shape 
suitable  for  the  sections  proposed  to  be  cultivated.  For  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  the  continent  of  Europe,  double-glazed  houses  are  almost  a necessity. 
In  England  they  are  not  so  essential,  for  the  cold  of  its  winter  is  less  intense. 
In  Italy  they  are  not  required ; there  the  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  the 
heat  of  summer  rather  than  the  cold  of  winter.  The  width  of  the  houses 
should  not  be  less  than  10  feet  or  more  than  18  feet  clear  inside ; the  former 
should  have  one  path  4 feet  wide  down  the  middle,  and  the  latter  should 
have  a stage  in  the  centre  of  5 feet,  with  a path  on  each  side  3 feet  6 inches, 
and  side  stages  each  3 feet  nude. 

Houses  for  orchids  should  be  low  rather  than  high.  The  narrow  house 
should  not  exceed  7^  feet  in  height  in  the  centre,  and  the  wide  one  not  more 
than  10  feet  6 inches.  Plenty  of  ventilation  should  be  provided,  both  at  top 
and  bottom,  but  chiefly  at  top,  and  all  openings  should  be  fitted  with  perfo- 
rated zinc,  to  keep  out  flies  and  bees,  and  also  to  perform  the  office  of  respirators. 
Good  but  not  too  thick  shading  is  necessary.  The  heating  power  of  the 
boilers  and  pipes  should  be  50  per  cent,  more  than  is  wanted  for  every-day 
use.  All  rain-water  falling  on  the  roofs  should  be  collected  into  tanks  within 
the  houses,  which  tanks  should  be  so  placed  that  the  water  may  soon  become 
of  the  same  temperature,  or  even  10°  warmer  than  the  air  of  the  bouses. 

For  ordinary  collections  it  will  be  generally  sufficient  to  build  two  houses, 
one  for  the  East-Indian  and  another  for  Mexican  and  Brazilian  species  ; for 
those  requiring  cooler  treatment  will  do  well  in  any  low  grapery  where  only 
sufficient  fire-heat  is  used  to  keep  out  frost,  the  vines  being  trained  rather 
thinly,  so  that  only  one  layer  of  leaves  shall  come  between  the  glass  and  the 
orchids.  The  details  of  cultivation  of  particular  species  are  best  described  in 
Mr.  B.  S.  ‘Williams’s  “ Orchid  Manual.” 

I now  come  to  the  time  when  purchases  are  to  be  made,  and  the  first  rule 
I lay  down  for  beginners  is,  never  buy  a diseased  or  weakly  plant. 

The  second  rule  is,  let  all  orchids,  like  other  plants,  enjoy  warmth  and 
some  moisture  during  their  growing  season.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  wbat  are  termed  cool  orchids  are  any  exception  to  this  rule,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  they  require  a longer  season  of  rest  than  others. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  rule,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  viz., 
let  all  orchids  have  a good  season  of  rest.  The  cooler  the  climate  of  their 
natural  habitat,  the  longer  season  of  rest  they  require.  Some  of  the  East- 
Indian  orchids  require  but  little  rest,  but  even  these  must  have  some,  if 
plenty  of  flowers  are  wanted.  The  way  of  resting  orchids  varies  considera- 
bly. With  some,  coolness  of  temperature  induces  rest ; in  others,  the  com- 
parative absence  of  moisture  ; and,  again,  there  are  some  that  cannot  be 
made  to  flower  unless  nearly  burnt  up  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  fourth  rule  is,  let  plenty  of  air  be  given  ; a circulation  of  air  at  all 
times  is  desirable,  even  in  winter  ; whether  the  air  given  should  be  hot  or 
merely  warm  depends  on  the  section  grown,  but  in  all  cases  draughts  of  cold 
air  must  be  avoided. 

The  fifth  rule  is,  let  the  utmost  care  and  attention  be  given  to  keep  the 
plants  free  from  all  insect  enemies,  whether  they  attack  the  leaves  by  suction 
or  eat  the  roots,  young  growths,  or  flowers.  Orchids  are  not  more  attacked 
by  insects  than  the  rose  and  some  other  beautiful  garden  flowers. 

If  the  above  rules  are  well  followed  success  is  certain,  aud  in  many  cases 
the  bulbs  and  leaves  wall  be  larger  and  stronger,  and  the  flowers  better  and 
more  numerous  than  in  their  native  countries.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  orchids  will  sometimes  die,  in  spite  of  every  care.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  who  can  tell  the  doctors  how  and  where  they  suffer 
do  not  live  long,  and  even  an  oak-tree,  though  it  may  live  a thousand  years, 
dies  at  last. 
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THE  WINTER  PRESERVATION  OF  CULINARY 
VEGETABLES. 

Acting  on  a knowledge  of  tho  hardening  effects  of  autumn  transplanting, 
gardeners  have  from  time  immemorial  practised  it  with  winter  lettuces  as  well 
as  cauliflower,  and  (in  cold  districts)  even  with  cahhage-plants  intended  for 
early  spring  planting,  well  knowing  that,  if  left  in  the  seed-beds,  they  have 
little  or  no  chance  of  enduring  throughout  the  winter.  In  very  cold  upland 
localities,  the  transplanting  of  full-grown  broccoli  in  November  is  regularly 
practised,  as  being  the  only  economical  mode  of  securing  a supply  of  that 
best,  of  spring  culinary  brassicso  ; and  in  still  more  inclement  high-country 
districts,  the  same  mode  is  adopted  for  preserving  savoys,  cabbages,  sprouts, 
the  fine  yellow  hut  somewhat  delicate  varieties  of  german  greens,  and  even 
“ lang  kale,”  which,  by  being  so  treated,  are  preserved  almost  as  certainly  as 
the  untransplanted  crops  of  the  same  kinds  are  in  the  least  inclement  low- 
country  districts.  In  extremely  severe  seasons,  low-country  gardeners,  who 
may  have  entirely  lost  their  crops  from  not  having  adopted  the  precaution  of 
transplanting  at  least  a portion  of  them,  are  scarcely  excusable  when  they 
offer  to  their  employers,  as  the  reason  for  the  loss,  that  “ the  awfully  severe 
frost  did  it,  and  they  could  not  possibly  have  prevented  it.” 

For  the  benefit  of  inexperienced  amateurs  and  others,  the  mode  of  procedure 
in  transplanting  full-grown  broccoli  and  other  vegetables  in  November  is  here 
given.  Having  selected  the  ground  for  them,  which  may  either  he  that  in 
which  they  have  grown,  or  some  other  more  dry  and  sheltered  place,  choose 
dry  weather  for  the  work.  Commence  by  forming  a trench  of  sufficient 
depth  ; then  take  up  the  plants  carefully,  allowing  as  much  ns  possible  of  the 
earth  to  remain  attached  to  their  roots,  and  strip  off  any  decaying  or  withered 
leaves.  Place  them  in  the  trench  as  nearly  upright  as  possible,  at  such  dis- 
tances as  the  extremities  of  their  leaves  will  stand  about  3 inches  clear,  and 
so  deep  that  from  1 to  2 inches  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  leaf-stems  will  be 
under  the  levelled  ground  surface.  Having  thus  completed  the  first  row,  turn 
in  the  earth,  and  form  the  next  trench  at  such  a distance  as  to  allow  of  the 
plants  standing  about  6 inches  clear  of  those  in  the  first  row,  that  a free  cir- 
culation of  air  be  allowed  around  them,  and  proceed  thus  till  finished.  The 
direction  of  the  rows  is  not  of  much  importance,  hut  nearly  south  and  north 
is  preferable,  more  especially  when  shelter  lines  of  branches  are  to  be  formed, 
as  after  explained.  For  late  spring  broccoli,  which  grow  much  between  the 
return  of  warm  weather  and  the  time  of  their  heading,  it  is  advisable  to  place 
a layer  of  good  rich  manure  under  the  plant,  covering  it  with  2 or  3 inches 
of  soil,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  reach  it  till  after  killing  frosts  are  past : 
this  will  ensure  larger  heads,  and  also  somewhat  prolong  the  period  of  their 
maturing.  Similar  modes  of  proceeding  are  also  applicable  to  other  kinds  of 
brassicoe.  Late  celery  is  another  precarious  winter  crop  which  may  be  treated 
in  a somewhat  similar  manner.  Much  trouble  as  well  as  expense  in  rearing 
it  will  be  saved  if  it  is  grown  on  the  surface  of  richly-manured  ground,  in- 
stead of  in  trenches,  and  only  as  much  earth  drawn  up  about  the  base  of  the 
plants,  four  or  five  weeks  previously,  as  to  secure  them  against  wind,  and 
give  their  foliage  a compact  upright  set.  In  transplanting  the  full-grown 
plants,  they  should,  of  course,  he  placed  quite  upright,  and  the  leaves  held 
closely  as  well  as  roundly  together,  till  the  earth  is  placed  and  compacted 
about  them.  Parsley,  spinach,  leeks,  late  turnips,  parsnips,  &c.,  may  also  be 
better  preserved  throughout  the  winter  by  transplantation,  modified  somewhat 
from  tbe  previously-described  modes,  according  to  their  different  require- 
ments. In  the  flower-garden,  stocks,  wallflowers,  and  other  luxuriant-grow- 
ing soft-wooded  plants,  may  he  beneficially  treated  in  a somewhat  similar 
manner,  especially  when  their  growth  is  over-excited  by  unusually  mild 
autumn  weather. 

In  regard  to  the  best  exposures  for  wintering  culinary  vegetables,  as  well 
as  other  plants,  those  lying  between  south  and  south-west  are  to  be  preferred, 
unless  influenced  by  local  and  exceptional  causes,  as  they  are  less  rapidly  acted 
upon  by  the  sun’s  rays  in  clear  frosty  weather  than'more  easterly  and  north- 
erly exposures,  as  well  as  less  liable  to  the  sudden  returns  of  evening  and 
night  frosts.  Walls  which  face  the  south  reflect  most  of  the  sun’s  heat,  and 
southerly  lying  wall  borders  are  deemed  indispensable  for  culinary  crops ; 
but  they  arc  most  effective  when  rows  of  branch  hedges  are  run  across  them, 
so  as  to  protect  the  crops  alike  from  the  early  sun’s  rays  and  the  sweeping 
winds  of  winter  and  spring,  against  which  walls  afford  but  little  protection, 
unless  when  situated  transversely  to  the  wind  current.  These  branch  hedges 
are  also  of  great  service  when  run  in  a northerly  and  southerly  direction 
throughout  brakes  of  broccoli,  as  well  as  other  winter  brassicse,  &c,.,  at  dis- 
tances of  say  G to  10  feet  apart.  A modification  of  these,  in  the  shape  of 
pea-stakes,  are  very  serviceable  when  securely  set  between  the  double  rows 
of  early  peas,  which  can  be  best  done  when  sowing  tho  latter.  In  all  cases 
deciduous  branches  arc  better  for  forming  those  temporary  hedges  than  ever- 
greens, although  a sprinkling  of  spruce  branches  of  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
height  may  he  introduced  along  their  bottom,  ns  anything  like  overshadowing 
or  drawing  up  tends  greatly  to  unfit  growing  plants  for  resisting  cold ; hence 
the  propriety  of  trusting  mainly  to  deciduous  instead  of  to  evorgreen  branches 
for  their  shelter,  as  the  former  admit  of  sufficient  air  and  light,  while  at  tho 
same  time  they  secure  the  plants  against  the  damaging  effects  of  boisterous 
winds  and  the  injuries  arising  from  early  morning  sunshine. — The  Farmer. 


DANDELION  (Leontodon  taraxacum). 

To  the  Arabs,  it  is  said,  belong  the  merit  of  having  discovered  its  virtues, 
the  name  of  Taraxacum  being  a corruption,  or  rather  alteration,  of  their 
Arabic  word  signifying  edible;  hut  whether  they  dried  and  roasted  its  roots, 
like  the  people  of  Gottingen,  and  drank  a decoction  of  them  instead  of 
coffee  ; boiled  them,  as  many  of  the  Germans  do,  like  salsafy  and  scorzonem  ; 
or  eat  tho  leaves,  salad-fashion,  like  tho  French,  is  not  recorded.  Still,  no 
doubt  whatever  exists  that  its  medical  properties  wero  known  to  tho  earliest 
physicians,  so  many  of  them  recommend  it  in  all  chronic  liver  complaints  ; 
and  it  has  of  late  years  been  reintroduced,  one  may  say,  into  medical  prac- 
tice not  that  in  cottage  domestic  treatment  it  overwent  out  of  repute  ; for  1 
remember  an  old  woman,  known  to  11s  as  tho  “herb  dootress,”  who  gained 
considerable  fame  in  the  cure  of  bilious  complaints  by  her  wonderful  lea, 
which  was  nothing  moro  or  less  than  an  extract  of  dandelion,  for  1 often 
helped  her  to  gather  the  plant  and  make  it.  A pound  of  tho  fresh  root  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  sleep  the  root  in  (he  water  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  it 
down  to  four  pints,  and  strain,  will  produce  a very  strong  decoction,  of  which 
half  a toneupfnl  tvvico  a day  ix  a sufficient  dose  for  an  adult. 

The  dandelion  is  so  well  known  that  it  scarcely  needs  any  description 
Its  yellow  flowers  brighten  every  roadside  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  and  are  very  sensible  to  atmospheric  changes,  opening  wide  in  fine 
weather  but  closing  in  rain,  and  At.  tho  approach  of  night. 

If  you  watch  tho  florets  of  tho  dandelion  when  first  the  sun’s  rays  (ouches 


them  in  the  morning,  you  will  be  able  to  see  a motion  in  them,  so  sensitive 
are  they  to  its  light ; and  very  few  of  our  common  weeds  are  hotter  provided 
with  tbe  means  of  propagation  than  the  Leontodon  taraxacum,  or  Taraxacum 
dens-leonie,  as  some  modem  botanists  prefer  to  call  it,  for  its  seeds  are 
wafted  by  the  wind  far  and  wide.  The  Welsh  children  call  it  “daut  y lleid,” 
a literal  translation  of  the  French  dente  de  lion  ; and  I have  sometimes 
known  it  termed  the  “hour  flower,”  because  they  blow  away  its  radiating 
silky  hairs,  and  reckon  the  time  of  day  by  the  number  of  puffs  it  takes  to 
clear  off  the  feathery  fruit.  Many  of  our  small  birds  live  on  the  seeds  of 
this  plant,  and  pigs  are  particularly  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  cows  do  not  dis- 
like it. 

Water  will  extract  the  virtue  of  the  dandelion  far  better  than  any  spirit, 
and  hence  it  is  that  neither  extract  nor  decoction  keep  well  for  any  period. 
The  root  should  he  taken  up  in  autumn  when  full  grown,  and  dried  for  use, 
but  it  is  far  more  powerful  when  fresh.  It  contains  tartaric  acid  and  caoutchouc 
according  to  Dr.  John  and  Hermbstadt  experiments,  and  is  very  efficacious  in 
all  consumptive  diseases. — Helen  E.  Watnby,  in  the  l‘Farmer.” 
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WORK  FOR  WEEK  COMMENCING  NOVEMBER  30. 

TGtcficn  ©arbcit  and  JFranu  ©round. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Make  plantations  of  rhubarb,  seakale,  asparagus,  and 
horseradish.  Roots  of  dandelion,  packed  together  in  leaf-mould  and  put 
into  gentle  heat,  will  furnish  a delicate  salad  in  five  or  six  weeks.  Paskall’s 
seakale  pots  are  best  for  the  purpose.  Keep  dung  and  all  soluble  matters 
under  cover.  Turn  over  manures,  and  put  aside  in  heaps,  to  he  frozen, 
rotted  leaves,  and  other  materials  suitable  for  potting,  and,  when  well 
sweetened  and  pulverized,  remove  to  bins  in  the  potting  shed  to  keep  dry 
for  use.  Get  sticks  and  stakes  tied  up  in  bundles  ready  for  use  ; wheel  turf 
and  weeds  to  the  muck- pit;  get  pots  washed  and  sorted  over,  and  crocks 
sifted  into  sizes  for  the  potting  bench.  This  is  a godd  time  to  make  new 
drains,  improve  watercourses,  and  plant  hedges.  Sow  early  peas  and  beans 
on  warm  dry  slopes ; broccoli  to  be  heeled  over  with  their  heads  to  the 
north. 

Potatoes  for  planting  may  now  be  brought  out  from  the  store,  and 
placed  in  shallow  baskets  on  dry  moss  or  hay,  and  the  baskets  put  in  the 
full  daylight  in  a position  where  frost  cannot  touch  them.  They  will  soon 
green  over,  and  when  they  begin  to  sprout  the  sprouts  will  he  short,  hard, 
plump,  purple,  and  not  liable  to  snap  off  in  the  process  of  planting.  We 
never  had  such  good  crops  as  by  this  method,  and  we  always  plant  when  the 
sprouts  are  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  ; by  this  time  the  season  will  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  render  the  planting  a safe  operation.  The  baskets  should 
not  he  put  in  a warm  place,  as  there  is  nothing  gained  by  forcing  them  into 
growth,  unless  they  are  early  sorts  to  be  grown  in  frames. 

Crops  and  Rurrish. — It  is  at  this  time  of  year  we  can  best  judge  if  the 
gardener  thoroughly  understands  his  business.  During  summer  there  is 
such  a luxuriant  growth  that  the  most  carelessly  planted  crops  oftentimes  put 
on  an  appearance  that  wins  for  their  possessor  much  more  praise  than  he 
deserves ; but  nature  is  no  longer  in  such  a friendly  and  lenient  mood,  and 
where  the  work  is  badly  done  the  aspects  of  the  place  will  now  reveal  it. 
We  expect  to  see  in  every  kitchen  garden  at  this  time  of  year  an  abundance 
of  winter  greens  of  kinds  suitable  to  keep  up  the  supply  till  the  spring  is 
considerably  advanced,  and  among  these  plots  there  ought  not  be  found  a 
single  withered  leaf.  The  ground  not  under  crops  we  expect  to  he  clean  and 
in  ridges  as  if  freshly  dug,  and,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil,  we  expect 
a dry  hard  path  to  walk  upon,  and  a breath  of  wholesome  air  to  keep  us 
cheerful.  If  we  scent  the  odour  of  rotting  cabbage-stumps  and  heaps  of 
other  such  rubbish,  we  call  the  gardener  a sloven,  for  he  ought  to  cover  all 
putrefying  substances  with  a few  inches  of  mould  to  absorb  the  gases  that 
otherwise  escape  to  poison  him  and  other  people.  If  the  place  is  not  clean 
and  tidy,  now  is  the  time  to  make  it  so  by  cutting-in  overgrown  fences, 
rooting  up  useless  trees  and  shrubs  that  intercept,  the  light  and  exhaust  the 
soil,  and  clearing  the  soil  of  all  decaying  rubbish,  both  to  economize  all  such 
Rtuff  for  manure,  and  avoid  loading  the  atmosphere  with  gases  that,  render 
it.  destructive  to  human  life.  Many  a village  has  been  half  poisoned  by  a 
dahlia  grower  leaving  heaps  of  green  stems  on  tho  ground  for  weeks  and 
weeks  to  rot ; many  a gardener  has  to  pay  a doctor’s  bill  through  making 
his  ground  into  a brewery  of  stinks  ; and  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  diseases 
in  the  country  arise  through  the  diffusion  in  the  atmosphere  of  pernicious 
gases  exhaled  from  stagnant  water,  foul  ditches,  and  putrefying  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness”  in  the  garden 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  house,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  first,  of  gardeners 
would  not  have  attained  to  tho  age  I10  did  unless  he  had  paid  more  attention 
to  cleanliness  than  a good  many  of  his  successors,  who,  in  the  present  day, 
seem  to  think  that  dirt  is  essential  to  happiness. 

Jdotocr  ©albeit. 

Flower  Garden. — Rulbs  ought  to  ho  all  planted  by  this  time;  but.  if 
any  remain  out  of  the  ground,  get  them  in  without  delay.  Take,  up  Tea 
Hoses  that  are  in  exposed  situations,  and  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  in  a shed 
out  of  reach  of  frost.  Cut  down  fuchsias  that  are  to  remain  out  all  the 
winter,  and  cover  their  roots  with  litter  or  coal-ashes.  Pansies,  pinks,  and 
other  choice  things  in  open  beds  should  have  n little  light  litter  sprinkled 
over  them  in  frosty  weathor,  or  ho  protected  with  canvas  on  hoops.  Tulips 
protect  in  tho  snmo  way.  Look  over  plants  in  frames,  and  take  off  dend 
leaves,  and  keep  the  plants  moderately  dry. 

Carnations  and  Piootees  must,  have  abundant  ventilation  and  very 
careful  watering.  Take  off  the  lights  daily  in  fine  weather.  If  any  ap- 
pearance of  fly,  which  is  easily  detected  on  the  top  grass  of  the  plant,  fumi- 
gate twice.  Got  in  turf  from  a strong  loamy  pasturo  for  use  next  season  ; 
lav  it  up  in  a ridge  till  the  grass  is  dend,  then  chop  it  over  and  turn  fre- 
quently. Evory  timo  the  heap  is  turned,  put  in  traps  for  wiroworm,  so  ns 
to  have  tho  mass  quite  cloan  by  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs  remaining  out  of  ground  may  still 
he  planted,  and  they  will  bloom  very  soon  after  those  planted  n month  or 
six  weeks  ago.  Plant  largo  bulbs  six  inches  deep,  small  ones  three  to  four 
inches  deep.  If  tho  position  is  dnmp,  put  silver  sand  under  and  around  all 
bulbs  of  any  value. 

Ranunculus  and  Anemone  of  common  kinds  for  showy  masses  may  he 
planted  now,  hut  choice  and  valunble  kinds  must  lie  kept  in  (he  drawers  till 
the  beginning  of  February,  and  in  the  meantime  get  the  beds  ready  by  deep 
trenching  and  laying  up  tho  earth  in  ridges. 
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Auriculas  to  lie  kopt  olonn,  nml  to  have  not  n drop  more  water  than  will 
just  keep  thorn  alivo. 

Bolus  not  yet  planted  must  ho  pot  in,  and  as  they  are  unusually  fino  this 
season,  purchases  may  yet.  bo  made.  Wo  always  advise  early  purchasing 
and  early  planting;  but  if  wo  would  over  oxouso  dolay  it  is  now,  t ho  stock 
being  in  such  prime  condition  that  the  bloom  is  sure  to  he  satisfactory, 
though  tho  after-growth  may  bo  weak  through  their  remaining  out  of  the 
ground  too  long. 

Evergreen  Simuns  plantod  now  must  bo  heavily  mulched  with  dung  to 
keep  frost  from  their  roots, 

Boses  may  bo  planted  now  during  dry  weather ; the  ground  to  he  in  good 
heart,  deeply  trenched,  and  well  manured.  On  loamy  land  broken  up  from 
grass  roses  do  better  than  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  thoso  who  grow  for 
show  should  either  use  turf  liberally  or  break  up  meadow  ground  for  their 
best  plants.  ‘Get  in  briers  quickly  beforo  tho  host  are  gone.  Mancttis 
layered  during  summer  may  now  bo  divided  and  planted  out  in  rows  for 
budding  next  season. 

JFrult  fliatben  nnb  dFtrcbiub  TSottst. 

Fruit  Garden. — Dig  round  old  fruit  trees,  and  lay  down  a layer  of  old 
dung  six  inches  thick,  in  a ring,  three  feet  round  the  stem  of  each,  and  the 
size  of  the  fruit  will  bo  improved  next  season.  Trees  that  are  sufficiently 
luxurious  should  not  havo  manure.  Root-prune  any  trees  that  grow  too 
luxuriantly  to  bear  well.  Give  protection  to  nny  tender  fruit-trees,  and  lay 
boards  in  a slope  over  vino  borders  to  shelter  them  from  excessive  cold  rains. 
Unnail  from  the  walls  tho  youngest  shoots  of  tender  wall-trees  to  prevent 
premature  breaking.  Let  nothing  lie  in  by  the  heels  an  hour  longer  than 
can  bo  holped.  Bush  fruits  properly  taken  up  and  properly  planted  ought 
not  to  miss  the  move  in  the  slightest  degree  ; hut  you  are  sure  to  lose  a 
whole  season  if  they  lie  about  waiting  to  be  planted.  Strawberry  beds  may 
bo  mado  this  month,  but  it  is  not  a good  time  to  plant  strawberries. 

Bush  Fruits  should  be  planted,  potted,  pruned,  and  manured.  Burn  the 
primings,  and  if  the  ashes  are  not  wanted  for  any  particular  purpose,  throw 
them  round  the  roots  of  trees  ; they  are  powerfully  fertilizing.  Gooseberries 
and  currants  may  he  lightly  forked  between  to  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil, 
but  raspberries  should  havo  three  or  four  inches  of  dung,  not  very  rotten, 
laid  over  the  piece,  and  the  soil  between  them  should  not  be  dug  at  all. 
Orchard-house  trees  may  be  pruned  at  once,  and  washed  with  a solution 
of  eight  ounces  of  Gishurst  to  a gallon  of  soft  water. 

Cirtcnljousc  ntib  Coitscrbatorn. 

Greenhouse  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  scrupulously  clean.  If 
the  pavement  or  tiles  are  green  with  confervse,  wash  down  with  hot  brine 
and  a cane  broom,  both  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  health.  The  sour, 
damp  odour  perceptible  in  houses  at  this  time  of  year  generally  proceeds 
from  the  growth  of  minute  vegetation  in  the  form  of  a green  slime,  and 
this  is  very  unwholesome,  and  probably  as  much  a cause  of  the  ailments 
gardeners  are  subject  to  as  the  frequent  alternations  of  temperature  to 
which  they  are  liable.  Plants  in  a soft  state  to  be  watered  with  great 
caution,  but  none  to  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water.  As  water  is  often 
retained  in  little  pools  about  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  after  watering,  any 
containing  delicately-constituted  plants  should  be  lifted  from  their  places 
and  put  elsewhere  to  drain,  to  be  returned  when  the  battens  are  dry.  On 
fine  bright  mornings  use  a little  fire-heat,  so  as  to  allow  of  a free  ventila- 
tion for  a few  hours.  Chrysanthemums  will  keep  the  houses  gay  till  after 
Christmas,  when  the  first  lot  of  forced  shrubs,  especially  azaleas,  will  come 
in  to  take  their  place.  In  the  conservatory  whatever  flowers  are  at  com- 
mand may  be  made  the  most  of  by  judiciously  intermixing  with  them  good 
plants  of  Yucca,  Acacia  lophantha,  camellias,  and  others  possessing 
characteristic  foliage.  Hard-wooded  plants  in  the  greenhouse  must  have 
as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  allow,  and  as  little  water  as  possible,  as  we 
may  soon  expect  severe  frosts.  The  thermometer  should  not  descend 
below  38°.  Soft-wooded  plants  will  be  subject  to  mildew  if  the  house 
is  at  all  damp,  and  must  have  fire-heat  during  foggy  as  well  as  during 
frosty  weather.  Shift  any  specimen  plants  that  are  in  need  of  increased 
root-room.  Peaches  to  fruit  early  must  be  frequently  syringed,  and  have 
as  little  nre-heat  as  possible,  but  the  heat  may  be  allowed  to  rise,  with 
plenty  of  ventilation,  during  sunshine.  Ericas  must  have  air  at  every 
opportunity,  and,  if  forced  with  other  flowering  shrubs,  must  have  the 
coolest  place  in  the  forcing  pit,  and  be  very  gently  stimulated.  Green- 
house temperature  40°  to  45°. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  claim  attention  now  that  we  have  little  else  to 
depend  upon  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay.  A little  pains  now  bestowed 
in  training  and  disbudding  will  repay,  and  Camellias  are  so  heavily  set 
with  buds  that,  generally  speaking,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  allow  all 
to  remain.  We  have  seen  lately  bushels  of  buds . removed  in  some  places 
where  a moderate  show'  of  fine  flowers  is  preferred  to  a mass  of  indifferent 
ones,  the  profusion  of  which  will  weaken  the  plants.  Azaleas  to  bloom 
early  to  have  very  moderate  bottom-heat,  and  be  syringed  daily.  Those 
still  at  rest  to  have  a rather  dry  air.  Camellias  will  not  stand  so  much 
heat  as  azaleas.  As  you  can  get  time,  clean  the  foliage  of  specimen  plants. 

Climbers  in  greenhouses  may  now  have  special  attention  to  reduce  their 
dimensions.  Lay  in  wood  for  next  summer’s  bloom,  and  clear  the  walls 
and  trellises. 

Pelargoniums  must  have  a little  fire-heat  if  the  house  is  damp,  and  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  nearly  at  an  average  of  45°.  Nice  work  now 
when  the  weather  stops  outdoor  movements  to  train  them  into  form  for 
blooming,  and  stir' the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  make  the  pots  as 
clean  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  kiln.  The  plants  will  enjoy  to  be 
put  in  Sunday  clothes  that  way.  When  pots  containing  plants  are  washed,  put 
them  to  drain  and  dry  in  a place  free  from  draught,  as  the  rapid  evaporation 
from  the  outside  of  the  pots  causes  a chill  to  the  roots. 

Calceolarias  for  specimens  may  now  want  a shift  ; they  must  on  no  ac- 
count get  pot-bound,  or  they  will  bloom  prematurely.  Water  on  fine  morn- 
• ings,  and  beware  of  green-fly  and  mildew. 

Cinerarias  for  exhibition  to  have  a shift  now  into  their  blooming  pots,  or 
they  will  bloom  prematurely  through  getting  pot-bound.  Give  them  the 
fullest  possible  amount  of  light,  and  keep  them  a good  distance  apart,  placed 
on  inverted  pots,  and  they  will  thus  have  a free  circulation  of  air  about  them, 
which  will  keep  them  strong  and  stocky.  They  will  want  plenty  of  air  to  pre- 
vent mildew.  Choose  bright  mornings  to  water,  and  get  their  leaves  dry  be- 
fore shutting  up.  See  that  specimen  plants  are  in  good,  shape,  and  peg  out  the 
leaves  if  necessary. 

Plants  in  Frames. — Wherever  mildew  appears  cut  away  the  part  affected, 
at  once,  dust  the  cut  part  with  sulphur,  and  admit  a current  of  air,  if  pos- 
sible, to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  wound.  Remove  all  dead  leaves  and  decaying 
litter  from  among  the  plants,  and  if  any  signs  of  vermin  making  ravages,  cut 


an  npplo  into  two  or  tliroo  pieces,  and  put  each  piece  under  a small  flower- pot 
with  tho  liolo  stopped  up,  leaving  a croviee  somewhere  under  the  edge  of  the 
pots  for  slugs  nnd  woodlieo  to  creep  in.  By  lifting  up  the  pots  every  day 
some  will  bo  found  trapped,  nnd  may  be  destroyed.  A bar  or  small  plank  of 
hnlf-rotton  wood  lnid  on  tho  soil  at  the  bottom  of  a frame  will  very  often  at- 
trnct  all  the  woodlieo  that  nro  harbouring  in  it,  and  on  removing  it  in  the 
davtimo  they  may  bo  discovered  and  destroyed. 

Bedding  Plants  should  be  looked  over  occasionally,  and  the  pits  and 
frames  emptied  and  filled  ngain  to  clear  away  all  dead  leaves  and  ensure  a 
good  airing.  Amateurs  havo  many  losses  through  lack  of  attention  to  this 
work,  nnd  mildew  makes  havoc  unseen  while  there  appears  to  be  nothing  the 
matter.  Short  of  actual  frost,  tho  more  air  tho  better;  and  if  water  is 
wanted,  givo  a good  soaking  on  n fino  morning  when  the  barometer  is  high 
and  steady,  so  that  tho  halls  may  get  a littlo  dry  again  beforo  a change  of 
weather  to  wet  or  frost. 

Vermin. — Now  that  gardeners  havo  a littlo  breathing  time  is  a good  oppor- 
tunity for  cleaning  frames,  lights,  and  tho  under-sides  of  stages,  and  other 
places  where  vermin  harbour.  Tn  tho  stove  there  is  often  great  need  of  such 
■work  when  there  is  no  time  to  do  it. 

&tobt  atib  ©rcf)tbil$oufif. 

Stove  Plants  in  freo  growth  must  have  fair  supplies  of  water — not  so 
many  times  a day,  or  so  many  times  a week,  hut  as  they  want  it.  Plants 
that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  are  now  making  new  growth  or 
pushing  for  bloom,  will  need  more  than  thoso  that  have  plenty  of  pot-room, 
and  are  not  thoroughly  established.  Plants  in  the  warmest  nnd  of  the  stove 
will  enjoy  a moderate  amount  of  vapour  produced  by  sprinkling  the  floor  and 
pipes.  One  caution  must  be  constantly  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
draughts,  and  especially  after  watering.  Plants  at  rest  to  be  kept  as  dry  and 
cool  as  possible  consistent  with  safety,  and  moderately  well  aired.  Achi- 
menos  and  Gloxinias  at  rest  should  be  packed  all  together  in  a dry  place.  We 
suppose  the  cultivator  to  be  able  now  to  furnish  the  conservatory  with  showy 
specimens  of  Euphorbia  Jacquiniflora,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  Gesnera  ze- 
brina,  Begonias,  Luculias,  Camellias,  &e.,  from  the  stove.  But  there  must 
be  a succession,  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  consider  now  is  how  to  make 
the  stove  available,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  its  ordinary  inmates,  but 
to  forward  furnishing  plants  for  other  structures.  Plumbago  capensis,  Cyti- 
suses,  Azaleas,  and  Camellias  should  therefore  be  introduced  at  the  coolest 
end  of  the  stove,  if  there  is  room  for  them  ; a few  Roses  may  be  forced  with 
them,  and  many  ornamental-foliaged  subjects  will  be  found  useful  if  in  a 
clean  and  healthy  state.  Mixed  stove  selections  must  now  be  kept  rather 
cool,  as  growth  is  not  desirable.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  sweet 
by  giving  air  on  fine  days,  and  be  careful  to  remove  dead  leaves,  mosses, 
and  liverworts  in  pots,  and  whatever  impedes  the  eirculation  of  air  or  en- 
genders unwholesome  vapours.  All  plants  approaching  a state  of  repose  to 
have  little  or  no  water.  Plants  in  active  growth  must  be  watered  with 
caution ; let  them  have  enough,  but  see  that  they  do  not  stand  in  pans  with 
stagnant  water  about  their  roots,  or  in  wet  places  in  the  midst  of  mildew. 
Temperature  of  stove  50°  by  night,  60°  by  day,  with  a rise  of  10°  during 
sunshine. 

Orchid  House. — In  collections  where  there  are  now  only  a few  orchids 
in  a growing  state,  the  forcing  pit  may  be  turned  to  account  to  receive 
them,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  cooling  down  of  the  orchid  house,  and  securing 
thereby  a complete  state  of  repose  for  the  plants,  which  is  scarcely  possible 
if  there  happen  to  be  a few  fine  specimens  pushing  into  bloom  or  in  an 
active  state  of  growth.  It  is  at  this  time  of  year  we  see  the  full  value  of 
divisions  which  can  be  respectively  devoted  to  orchids  from  different 
climates  and  requiring  now  different  temperatures.  Orchids  at  rest  to  be 
kept  comparatively  cool  and  dry ; 50°  by  night  and  60°  by  day  will  be 
sufficient.  Variegated  orchids  must  have  very  little  water  now,  and  if  in 
a warm  house,  will  do  better  without  than  with  bell-glasses  ; they  are  indeed 
generally  kept  too  close.  Rot  and  spot  are  diseases  peculiar  to  this  season, 
and  are  the  result  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  house  or.  of  drip  from  the 
glass. 

Orchids  that  may  be  in  Bloom  in  December. — Angraecum  bilobum, 
eburneum,  eburneum  superbum,  sesquipedale ; Arpophyllum  spicatum ; 
Barkeria  elegans  and  Skinneri ; Bletia  Shepherdi ; Brassavola  Digbyana ; 
Burlingtonia  amcena ; Calanthe  vestita  rubra  aculata  ; Cattleya  maxima  ; 
Warszewiezia  ; Coelogyne  Gardneriana,  media;  Cymbidium  giganteum, 
Mastersii ; Cypripedium  insigne,  insigne  Maulei,  purpuratum  ; Dendrobium 
album,  moniliforme  ; Dendrochilum  glumaceum  ; Epidendrum  vitellinum  ; 
Grammatophyllum  speciosum  ; Laslia  acuminata,  albida,  anceps,  Maryanii, 
peduncularis  ; Leptotes  bicolor  ; Lycaste  Deppeii,  Skinneri,  Skinneri  alba  ; 
Miltonia  Karwinski ; Odontoglossum  maculatum,  membranaceum  ; Oncidium 
Barkerii,  bicallosum,  Cavendishii,  incurvum,  unguiculatum ; Phajus  grandi- 
folius  ; Schomburgkia  crispa  ; Sophronites  cemua,  grandiflora,  violacea ; 
Zygopetalum  brachypetalum,  Mackayii. 

JForctngtlBit. 

Forcing. — Keep  asparagus  going  for  succession.  Rhubarb,  seakale,  and 
French  beans  will  soon  be  in  request.  Lay  a few  picked  tubers  of  early 
potatoes  on  a warm  flue  to  sprout  for  planting  over  dung-heat,  and  get  a bed 
or  two  ready. 

Forced  Peas  and  Beans. — Tom  Thumb  is  the  best  of  all  peas  for  forcing; 
sown  now,  and  grown  in  pots  with  French  beans,  it  will  give  a good  return. 
Those  who  force  for  Covent  Garden  sow  in  October  and  November.  This 
pea  is  of  dwarf  branching  habit,  and  of  very  little  use  for  outdoor  work, 
being  tender  in  constitution. 

Mushrooms  to  be  kept  as  near  60°  as  possible,  and  have  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  A steady  temperature  will  greatly  prolong  the  bearing  of 
the  beds,  but  if  they  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  their  productiveness,  make  up 
fresh  beds  at  once  for  succession.  At  this  time  of  year  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a new  bed  every  month  to  ensure  a constant  supply. 

Cucumbers  to  be  started  now  for  the  first  batch  to  plant  out  next  month. 
Sow  in  pots  singly,  and  grow  them  on  liberally,  without  running  them  up 
two  or  three  together  in  a pot  as  if  they  had  been  wiredrawn.  A dung-bed 
is'the  best  place  for  the  seed-pots,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  half-rotted  turf, 
will  chopped  up  -with  half-sweet  leaf-mould.  Fruiting  plants  must  be 
thinned  if  the  plants  are  more  than  moderately  fruitful,  or  they  will  fail  to 
give  a succession  when  the  fruit  may  be  most  desired. 

Vines  breaking  to  have  a gradual  rise  of  temperature,  beginning  at  an 
average  of  55°,  with  a rise  of  10°  during  sunshine.  As  the  vines  acquire  a 
vigorous  growth,  raise  the  heat  so  as  to  average  65°  by  day,  and  60°  at  night 
when  they  come  into  bloom.  Too  sudden  a rise  will  make  long  joints  and 
weakly  growth,  independent  of  the  injury  to  the  crop.  A warm  dry  border 
will  do  as  much  as  the  best  management  of  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
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Lilium  roseutn. — B. — The  bulb  must  bo  preserved  from  tho  atmosphoro 
until  the  spring,  and  then  bo  potted  in  lumpy  peat,  and  grown  in  the  green- 
house. Wo  find  it  best  to  pot  them  in  the  autumn,  and  give  them  only  as 
much  water  all  winter  as  will  prevent  the  soil  becoming  quito  dry,  and 
manage  a large  collection  of  liliums  on  this  plan.  There  is  a danger  in  re- 
commending it,  that  while  the  bulbs  are  dormant  they  may  be  destroyed  by 
excess  of  moisture. 

Gladioli. — Rex. — Take  up  the  bulbs  at  once,  and  lay  them,  with  all  their 
green  leaves  attached,  in  any  dry  shed  safe  from  frost  for  a week  or  two  ; then 
clean  them  and  store  them  in  dry  earth  or  sand.  In  many  places  they  are 
left  out  all  winter,  but  we  are  quite  satified  that  the  practice  could  not  be 
recommended  for  general  adoption,  because  in  heavy  and  damp  soils  frost 
would  destroy  many. 

Trees,  §c. — Sileotes. — It  is  useless  to  wait  until  they  have  shed  their 
leaves  ; take  them  up  at  once,  and  plant  them  in  their  new  stations  quickly. 
Thoso  who  are  late  in  their  planting  this  season  will  have  no  excuse,  for 
thero  has  not  been  known  a finer  autumn  in  the  experience  of  the  present 
generation. 

Large  Currants. — S.  S.  S. — To  obtain  large  fruit,  procure  trees  of  Black 
Naples,  Cherry  Red,  Raby  Castle,  and  White  Dutch ; plant  them  in  sandy 
or  calcareous  loam,  using  manure  liberally,  and  every  year  prune  the  last 
growth  back  to  within  two  inches  of  the  old  wood.  If  a large  crop  is  pre- 
sented, remove  some  of  the  branches.  Every  autumn  put  on  a coat  of 
manure,  and  let  it  be  carefully  pricked-in  between  the  trees  with  a fork ; the 
workman  to  take  care  he  does  not  touch  the  roots. 

Chinese  Paper  Plant. — Senex. — It  is  well  known  in  English  gardens  ; the 
botanical  name  is  Aralia  papyrifera.  At  Kew,  Battersea  Park,  and  other 
public  gardens,  it  is  annually  planted  out,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
amongst  what  are  called  “ sub-tropical  plants.”  We  have  not  known  it  to 
flower  when  so  planted  out,  but  it  is  quite  a common  thing  for  the  plant  to 
flower  in  the  ■winter,  especially  if  kept  in  a warm  greenhouse.  It  would  be 
additionally  ornamental  if  it  would  flower  in  the  open  ground  during  sum- 
mer, but  that  is  too  much  to  hope  for.  As  yours  is  a mild  climate  and  a 
sheltered  spot,  it  is  quite  likely  the  paper-plants  would  go  through  the  winter 
without  harm,  but  you  must  take  the  risk  entirely  ; we  do  not  advise  you  to 
let  them  remain  out. 

Aucubas. — W.  Harris. — Opinions  differ;  we  consider  the  true  green-leaved 
female  aucuba  a handsomer  plant  than  tho  spotted  aucuba  of  the  gardens. 
The  male  is  hardy  of  course,  but  this  is  not  a good  time  to  plant,  unless  you 
know  the  plants  selected  for  planting  have  been  out  of  doors  for  some  months 
past. . As  a rule,  they  are  grown  and  propagated  under  glass,  and  are  there- 
fore in  too  tender  a condition  for  planting  out  at  the  commencement  of 
■winter.  But  all  who  want  male  aucubas  should  buy  them  now  to  make 
sure  of  the  pollen,  for  nursery  plants  are  forward  for  bloom.  Obtain  as 
many  males  as  you  'want,  and  put  them  in  a greenhouse  or  pit.  When  the 
flowers  expand,  collect  the  pollen  with  a dry  camel’ s-hair  pencil,  and  keep  it 
in  a tin  box  or  any  such  dry  receptacle  until  the  females  are  in  flower.  It 
may  be  preserved  for  months  if  kept  dry.  Do  not  force  the  males  at  all, 
rather  retard  them,  but  take  care  that  the  flowers  do  not  rot  in  the  bud 
through  cold  and  damp.  In  April  next  plant  out  the  males,  and  thence- 
forward they  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
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The  City  Diary  and  Almanack  (Collingridge,  City  Press,  Aldersgate  Street) 
has  again  made  its  appearance.  In  addition  to  the  matter  ordinarily  given 
in  a diary  for  the  desk,  it  contains  a large  mass  of  official  information  with 
regard  to  tho  City  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication,  the  wholo  being 
carefully  compiled  and  well  arranged  for  reference.  It  is  a complete  guide 
to  the  various  business  offices  of  the  Corporation  and  City  generally.  There 
is  ample  space  for  daily  entries,  and  the  blotting-paper  with  which  tho  diary 
is  interleaved  is  a very  useful  feature. 
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Poynter’s  Early  Tea. — Mr.  Poynter,  in  the  Magazine  of  tho  23rd  inst., 
having  asked  for  the  result  of  a trial  given  by  me  of  his  early  pea,  T cannot 
injustice  refuse  to  give  it,  indeed,  I do  so  with  much  pleasure,  as  it  is  un- 
questionably a very  early  and  prolific  variety.  It  was  sown  on  a warm 
border  a week  later  than  “ Sutton's  Ringleader,”  and  was  fit  for  the  table,  if 
anything,  a little  before  tho  latter  variety,  and  most  certainly  boro  a better 
crop.  I am  unable  to  offer  a reliable  opinion  as  to  its  origin,  or  whether  it 
be,  or  be  not,  the  variety  named  by  the  Editor,  but  I hope  to  givo  it  and 
a few  other  of  the  approved  “first  early”  varieties  a fair  and  careful  trial 
next  year,  and  will  not  fail  to  communicate  tho  result  to  “ our”  Magazine. 

The  Laurels,  Taunton.  J.  B.  Saunders. 


ORCHIDS  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 

You  want  to  get  up  a collection  of  orchids,  as  you  are  charmed  with  tho 
perfectness  of  the  forms  of  their  flowers,  their  curious  development,  their 
wonderful  structural  arrangement,  so  ably  defined  and  portrayed  by 
Darwin,  and  tho  gorgeous  colours  impersonated  in  somo  species,  so  waxy- 
like  in  texture,  crystallized  as  if  with  drops  of  silver,  and  tho  beautiful 
combination  of  colouring,  both  as  regards  contrast  of  colours  and  shading  of 
some  tints,  which  are  not  to  lie  seen  so  blended  and  contrasted  in  any  other 
of  the  great  and  marvellous  floral  race.  Very  well.  You  must  first  begin 
with  those  coining  from  great  altitudes,  enjoying  on  alpino  homo  in  tho 
tropics,  and  luxuriating  in  air  currents  moistened  by  tho  dews  of  heaven. 
Such  nro  the  plants  for  a novice  to  begin  with,  as  they  are  nil  perfectly  at 
ease  in  a warm  greenhouse  temperature,  ventilated  freely  in  lint'  weather, 
and  so  managed  in  winter  as  to  keep  a minimum  temperat  ure  of  40  1 Fahren- 
heit.  All  these  plants,  which  wo  shall  name  under,  delight  in  moisturo. 
The  artificial  climate  to  which  they  nro  transferred  must,  be  a moist  one, 
e pecially  at  evenings  and  during  night.  You  may  have  it  comfortably  dry 


during  the  day,  and  promenade  with  your  friends  without  fear  of  being  par- 
boiled or  subjected  to  tho  sort  of  climate  which  a Turkish  bath  suggests,  for 
that  is  the  sort  of  living  which  most  people  believe  orchids  in  general  to  be 
satisfied  with.  There  never  was  a greater  fallacy,  for  these  plants,  as  under- 
named,  and  many  others  which  wo  could  enumerate  did  space  permit,  only  sti- 
pulate for  cool  treatment ; and  if  anyone  were  to  treat  them,  as  has  been  done 
aforetime,  to  this  sort  of  life,  the  sap  would  be  pumped  out  of  the  fat-looking 
psuedo-bulbs,  leaving  them  wrinkled,  and  their  constitutions  paralyzed  like 
a used-up  apple  or  potato  in  May.  There  are  climates  of  the  kind  that 
require  to  be  created  to  imitate  the  warm  sultry  jungles  of  the  East  India 
islands — such,  for  example,  as  Borneo,  Java,  and  Manilla,  which  are  par- 
ticularly rich  in  Saccolabiums,  Phalcenopsis,  Vandas,  and  Aeridcs ; but  for 
such  beautiful  genera  as  Odontoglossum,  Oncidium,  and  Lycaste,  compara- 
tively cool  treatment  is  only  requisite. 

In  going  to  market,  the  purchaser  who  is  about  to  found  a collection  ought 
not  to  select  small  plants  of  orchids.  At  best  they  are  but  a slow  growing 
race,  and,  but  for  continued  importations  coming  to  hand,  plants  of  them 
would  be  virtually  out  of  the  reach  of  most  people  inclined  to  buy.  At  this 
day,  however,  there  are  “plenty  and  to  spare,”  and  purchasers  have  ample 
opportunity  of  making  a good  selection  of  medium-sized  plants  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  minimum  prices  attached  to  sale  catalogues  are  such  as  would 
be  remunerative  to  the  seller  for  the  smallest  plants  he  has  to  offer.  The 
medium-sized-plants  may  cost  a half  more,  but,  being  generally  better 
established,  they  can  withstand  an  amount  of  fatigue  which  would  kill  the 
smaller  specimens  outright.  It  is  parsimonious  and  short-sighted  economy, 
therefore,  to  deal  with  the  little  bits  for  the  mere  sake  of  possession.  It 
requires  long  experience  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  race  to  be 
able  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  such  as  require  nursing,  and  such  treatment 
as  will  tend  to  convalescence ; ergo  the  larger-sized  plants  are  really  the 
cheapest  in  the  long-run. 

Nothing  will  repay  cultivation  better  than  Odontoglossum  grande.  Clothed 
with  handsome  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  in  turn  adorned  with  large  dark 
green  leathery-looking  leaves,  it  is  an  object  to  please  the  eye  at  all  times, 
and  when  we  come  to  look  at  it  at  the  period  of  inflorescence  it  is  gorgeous 
in  the  extreme.  It  abounds  in  Guatemala,  and  has  been  sent  home  in  thou- 
sands. Very  good  blooming  plants  of  it  can  be  had  from  any  house  for  a 
guinea — not  the  price  of  many  soft- wooded  novelties — and  its  value  after 
years’  possession,  instead  of  being  depreciated,  is  enhanced.  Lyeaste  Skin- 
ncri  is  another  Guatemalan  subject  of  first-rate  importance,  furnishing  a 
succession  of  bloom  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  and  flowering  at  its 
best  in  the  dreary  months  of  winter.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  decorative  character  of  this  plant ; for  besides  being  accommodating  in 
the  warm  greenhouse  temperature  of  this  country,  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
a highly-prized  plant  for  drawing-room  decoration  : not  that  the  drawing- 
room atmosphere,  and  the  subdued  light  which  accompanies  it,  is  the  place 
for  fairly  testing  its  cultural  capabilities,  but  that  physiologically  it  can  bo 
so  dealt  with  during  its  flowering  period  without  seriously  affecting  its  con- 
stitution. The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  important  when  we  see  and  esti- 
mate the  growing  desire  to  have  plants  of  all  kinds — the  rarer  the  better — 
as  articles  of  adornment  indoors. 

Take  another  genus,  and  we  have  a splendid  representative  for  both  effec- 
tiveness and  cheapness  in  Ppidcndrum  vitellinum.  This  was  found  in  very 
elevated  regions  in  Mexico,  and  has  been  introduced  in  quantity  in  recent 
years.  Coddled  as  it  was  wont  to  be  in  the  hot  dry  atmospheres  of  the  plant 
stoves  of  the  country,  little  wonder  that  it  refused  to  grow.  Now  that  it  is 
placed  in  even  a cooler  climate  than  the  two  above-named  species,  it  grows 
with  a wondrous  vigour,  and  flowers  so  profusely  in  summer  and  autumn  as 
to  attract  general  attention.  It  is  a concoloured  flower  of  rather  tiny 
dimensions,  possessing  a rich,  soft,  vermilion  hue,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  spikes  of  it  to  yield  twenty  flowers,  and  when  you  have  size  of  plant  and 
additional  spikes  in  proportion,  the  effect  is  charming  in  the  highest  degree. 

Peru  has  furnished  a vast  host  of  exceedingly  valuable  plants  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  many  of  them  are  within  the  province  of  what  we  are 
aiming  at  in  desiderating  upon  articles  both  cheap  and  good.  First  and 
foremost  among  these  is  Oncidium  incurvwn,  a gem  of  the  first  water,  which 
has  been  so  knocked  about  and  starved  in  many  of  our  collections  that  its 
best  friends  have  great  difficulty  in  recognizing  it.  It  has  fallen  a victim 
to  that  intertropical  stupid  treament  which  we  have  so  deprecated,  and, 
pining  out  a miserable  existence,  its  vital  energies  have  succumbed.  How 
different  if  a promising  guinea  plant  was  introduced  into  the  mild,  moist 
atmosphere  of  a Peruvian  climato,  such  as  is  exactly  suitable  for  all  thoso 
we  have  enumerated ! Instead  of  its  pseudo-bulbs  becoming  wrinkled  and 
its  leaves  flaccid  and  sickly-looking,  such  an  eyesore  that  one  would  fain 
toss  it,  and  others  in  a similar  condition,  into  the  rubbish  heap  but  for  their 
value,  tho  bulbs  plump  up  full  of  sap,  and  the  leaves  put  on  such  a lusty  appear- 
ance as  is  at  all  times  pleasing.  Tho  splendid  panicles  of  bloom  which  the 
species  yields  require  only  to  bo  seen  to  be  admired,  and  each  individual 
flower,  of  lilac  and  white,  is  like  a miniature  doll  dressed  in  gay  attire.  A 
large  plant  of  this  species,  finely  flowered,  is  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  awl 
elegant  things  that  any  one  could  behold.  Oncidium  excavation,  too,  is 
another  plant  which  every  one  should  and  could  grow.  It  is  a yellow  repre- 
sentative of  tho  Oncids,  a colour  predominating  in  tho  family.  Recently 
introduced  from  Peru  under  tho  narao  of  0.  aureewn,  it  will  win  favour  as 
its  merits  become  known.  Tho  species  may  be  considered  to  bo  ono  of  tho 
neglected  plants,  but  it  is  time  that  it  ought  to  rank  differently.  It  yields 
immense  panicles  in  tho  form  of  corymbs  under  wise  treatment,  and  is  a 
most  telling  plant  in  any  mixed  collection.  Possessed  of  ono  of  the  most 
robust  constitutions,  it  requires  a good  diet  and  plenty  of  water,  and  so 
treated  it  yields  an  ample  return.  As  a flowering  and  an  elegant  habited 
plant  it  ns’  far  exceeds  its  cognate  species  in  colour  and  in  growth  as  tho 
popular  Viola  cornuta  docs  tho  old  Viola  tricolor. — The  Farmer. 


Figs  in  Fleet  Street. — About  a century  ago  tho  Rev.  William  Gcorgo 
Barnes,  then  lecturer  of  St.  Brido’s,  Fleet  Street,  planted  a fig-tree  in  tho 
forocourt  of  a house  at  the  end  of  Wine  Office  Court,  the  history  of  which  is 
that  it  was  a little  slip  cut  off  a famous  old  treo  at  a house  in  Fleet  Street, 
which  house  had  been  known  by  tho  sign  of  the  Fig-tree.  Tho  tree  in  \\  ino 
Office  Court  attained  considerable  size  and  beauty,  when,  about  1820,  tho 
greater  part  of  it  bad  to  bo  cut  down,  owing  to  its  having  been  blasted  by 
light  ning  during  a Hovoro  storm.  But  tho  ampul  at  ion  preserved  it , though  now 
only  a wreck  ; and  two  slips  wero  planted  in  tho  area,  which  lmvo  flourished 
I here  despite  soot  and  smoke.  A great  number  of  llg-trees  have  been  propa- 
gated from  this  stock,  and  many  of  them  are  planted  in  the  country. 

I — Once  a IVeck. 
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TnE  Winter  Decoration  of  Flower-beds  is  so  seldom  at- 
tempted that,  from  tho  ordinary  aspects  of  gardens,  it  might 
be  supposed  impossible.  Yot,  throughout  the  winter  season, 
all  the  compartments  that  have  been  occupied  with  flowers 
during  tho  summer,  and  especially  those  so  situated  as  to  be 
within  view  from  tho  windows  of  the  dwelling-house,  might 
bo  richly  furnished  at  a very  trifling  expense.  In  our  essays 
on  the  “ Plunging  System,”  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  compartments  adjoining  the  residence,  and  especially 
the  most  lxighly-dressed  portions  of  a terrace  garden,  might  be 
kept  gay  at  all  seasons  by  the  employment  of  plants  in  pots, 
systematically  grown  in  quantities  for  the  purpose.  To  furnish 
any  considerable  extont  of  ground,  however,  by  the  plunging 
system  would  be  so  costly  that  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
the  parterre  in  extenso  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  only  for  very  select 
spots — choice  entrance  courts,  and  beds  and  borders  nearest 
the  windows, — that  we  have  advocated  its  adoption.  For  all  the 
larger  spaces,  the  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive  plan 
of  planting  evergreen  shrubs  is  worthy  of  adoption.  While 
these  things  are  small,  they  may  be  planted  in  tasteful  groups 
in  November,  or  later,  and  be  wholly  removed  and  replanted 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April  following,  without  being  in 
the  least  injured  by  the  proceeding.  Thus  they  may  be  made 
to  do  duty  in  the  parterre  throughout  the  winter,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  some  other  portion  of  the  grounds 
during  the  summer,  or  may  go  to  the  reserve  garden,  and  be 
forgotten  till  wanted  again. 

It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  a little  taste  and  judgment 
must  be  exercised  in  carrying  into  effect  a suggestion  of  this 
kind.  In  the  first  instance,  if  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  in 
the  beds  without  being  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  pot-cul- 
ture, the  smaller  they  are  the  more  likely  are  they  to  bear 
such  treatment  without  injury.  But  if  potted  trees  are 
plunged,  they  may  of  course  be  grown  on  to  any  size  consistent 
with  the  wandering  life  they  are  to  follow ; and  so  long  as  they 
can  be  lifted  they  may  have  larger  and  larger  pots,  and  grow 
as  freely  as  they  please.  But  for  temporary  planting  trees 
one  to  three  feet  high  should  be  preferred  to  those  of  larger 
size.  The  planting  in  the  beds  should  be  done  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  were  intended  to  remain  there ; and  it  would 
be  well  to  plant  them  rather  deep,  both  to  secure  the  roots 
against  the  possibility  of  injury  by  frost  and  to  give  them  a firm 
hold,  and  prevent  the  stems  being  loosened  by  the  wind.  The 
transplanting  from  these  beds  to  the  quarters  they  are  to 
occupy  the  next  summer  must  be  still  more  carefully  per- 
formed. In  the  first  place,  the  trenches  and  stations  they  are 
to  be  transferred  to  should  be  well  dug  and  broken  up,  and 
unless  the  soil  is  already  of  a rich,  friable,  kindly  nature,  a 
liberal  allowance  of  good  rotten  manure  should  be  afforded 
for  all  except  coniferous  trees,  and  these  should  have  the  aid 
of  leaf-mould.  If  they  are  transplanted  immediately  after  the 
easterly  winds  that  usually  blow  in  March  have  spent  their 
animosity  on  the  land,  they  will  probably  make  roots  imme- 
diately in  their  new  quarters,  and  require  no  more  care.  But 
if  east  winds  blow  for  any  length  of  time  after  their  removal, 
they  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  browned  and  impoverished. 
Nevertheless  the  risk  of  injury  is  extremely  small,  provided 
proper  care  is  taken  in  the  management. 

No.  136,  New  Series.— Yol.  X. 


In  tho  selection  of  trees,  those  kinds  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a low  price  in  quantities  are  to  be  preferred.  Two 
of  tho  most  distinct  and  generally  useful  kinds  aro  tho 
common  Aucuba  and  Berboris  aquifolium.  The  common 
Euonymus  is  peculiarly  rich  and  cheerful  in  the  winter  season. 
There  aro  several  varieties  of  Box,  both  groen  and  variegatod, 
that  may  bo  employed,  and  wo  must  not  forget  tho  exhaustloss 
variety  of  tho  Holly.  More  curiosities  aro  of  little  use  ; we 
want  distinct,  bold,  massive  plants.  Tho  Irish  Yew,  while 
small,  is  an  admirable  subject  to  intermix  with  round-headed 
bushes  of  cheerful  colour.  Amongst  coniferous  trees,  tho  com- 
monest Junipers  and  Firs  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  Planting 
System,  but  in  this  great  department  of  tho  vegetable  king- 
dom there  is  ample  room  for  choice. 

The  Plunging  System,  whore  it  can  be  carried  out  in  its 
integrity,  renders  the  region  to  which  it  is  applied  as  beautiful, 
if  not  so  bright,  in  winter  as  in  summer.  By  systematic  cul- 
tivation of  suitable  plants  in  pots,  a grand  system  of  grouping 
may  be  carried  out  with  subjects  that  are  noble  and  various  in 
aspect,  and  rich  in  points  of  interest  for  the  observant  culti- 
vator. From  the  genus  Hedera  alone  we  may  derive  materials 
for  the  complete  furnishing  of  a winter  gai’den.  The  fine  choco- 
late hue  of  the  Poet’s  Ivy,  the  light  green,  orange,  and  reddish 
hues  of  tho  Algerian  Ivy,  the  rich  dark  green  of  the  common 
Irish  Ivy,  the  solemn  blackish  tone  of  Eegner’s  Ivy,  and  the 
bright  creamy,  rosy,  and  silvery  hues  of  the  variegated-leaved 
ivies,  afford  such  abundant  variety,  combined  with  a delightful 
freshness  of  colouring,  that  we  may  safely  pronounce  the  culti- 
vation of  these  plants  in  pots  to  be  one  of  the  first  necessary 
steps  towards  rendering  our  gardens  as  beautiful  during 
winter  as  they  might  be  with  the  wealth  of  material  at  our 
command.  But  we  may  add  to  these  many  other  beautiful 
subjects,  which  can  only  be  made  available  for  the  winter 
garden  by  systematic  pot-culture — such,  for  example,  as  the 
Skimmias,  with  their  abundance  of  red  berries  ; the  Crataegus 
pyracantha,  with  its  huge  branches  of  fiery  scarlet  berries, 
the  yellow-berried  tree  Ivy,  a host  of  handsome  Japanese 
shrubs ; and  it  begins  to  be  time  to  look  for  berry-bearing 
Aucubas  in  the  winter  garden,  and  there  can  be  no  better  way 
of  displaying  them  out  of  doors  than  to  fertilize  pot- plants,  and 
plunge  them  out  in  groups  when  the  flower-beds  are  emptied. 

Yery  much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  variegated  Kails 
for  winter  decoration.  They  have  had  a long  and  a fair  trial 
in  the  experimental  plunging  garden  at  Stoke  Newington, 
and  after  all  we  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  them.  Their 
colours  are  rich  and  various,  the  cut-leaved  varieties  are 
extremely  elegant,  yet  when  grouped  amongst  plants  of  such 
high  finish  as  our  specimen  ivies,  the  cabbage  is  betrayed, 
and  what  promised  to  look  like  Hyperion  is  little  better 
than  a Satyr.  For  the  shrubbery  borders  these  kails  are  well 
adapted,  and  in  the  kitchen  garden  their  appearance  is  truly 
splendid  ; but  when  transferred  to  a place  where  artistic  finish 
is  studied,  they  look  coarse,  inappropriate,  very  ungainly 
make-shifts.  There  is  this  grand  objection  to  their  use  in  any 
garden  or  part  of  a garden  where  a trim,  neat,  and  lively 
tone  is  required,  that  in  bright  frosty  weather,  when  ever- 
green shrubs  sparkle  and  shine,  these  Kails  drop  their  leaves 
and  look  like  heaps  of  coloured  rags. 


The  Spanish  Onion  of  the  Shops  is  frequently  the  subject 
of  inquiry  amongst  cultivators,  and  the  notions  that  prevail 
respecting  it  are  of  a most  hazy  nature.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  no  English-grown  onions  ever  equal  these  in  size,  beauty, 
and  mildness  of  flavour ; yet  there  are  many  who  would  do  their 
best  to  grow  such,  could  they  obtain  a true  sample  of  the  verit- 
able seed  from  which  these  handsome  bulbs  are  raised.  If 
inquiry  were  made  at  random  of  experienced  cultivators,  a 
great  variety  of  answers  would  be  given  respecting  the  proper 
name  and  identification  of  this  variety.  A great  many  onion 
growers  would  assert  it  to  be  the  Brown  Portugal,  differing 
from  English-grown  roots  of  the  same  only  to  such  an  extent 
as  might  be  accounted  for  by  being  grown  in  another  climate. 
A great  many  would  vote  for  Brown  Globe,  some  for  Globe 
Tripoli,  and  afew,  perhaps,  for  the  handsome  and  rather  tender- 
habited  Giant  Madeira.  But  the  plain  truth  about  this  onion 
is,  that  it  has  no  name  in  English  gardens,  and  would  not  be 
of  the  least  use  to  us  were  it  introduced,  and  the  genuine  seed 
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freely  offorod  from  the  seed  storos.  Tho  proper  name  of  this 
variety  for  purposos  of  identification,  or  for  place  in  any  list, 
is  tho  Portugal  Onion  ; and  this  name  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  Lisbon  is  the  centre  of  the  export  trade  through  which 
our  shops  are  supplied.  This  variety  is  extremely  tender  in 
constitution  and  therefore  but  ill  adapted  for  cultivation  in  this 
country,  which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  its  absence  from  our 
seed-lists.  It  is  variable  in  form,  but  always  inclining  to  globular, 
and  has  a peculiar  bright  brown  outer  skin.  Its  mild  sweet 
flavour  is  characteristic  of  it  as  a variety,  for  when  grown  in 
England,  as  it  has  been,  frequently  from  imported  seed,  it  is 
milder  than  most  other  English-grown  onions,  but  in  this  cli- 
mate it  never  attains  to  the  size,  the  finish,  and  the  delicate 
flavour  for  which  the  imported  bulbs  are  so  justly  prized.  This 
variety  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  kinds  when  growing 
by  its  bold  bright  green  leaves,  which  are  more  robust  than 
those  of  any  other  variety,  and  when  drawn  in  a young  state  it 
is  found  to  root  deeper  and  more  diffusely  than  any  other  kind. 
It  does  not  keep  long,  and,  all  things  considered,  is  not  worth 
growing  in  English  gardens,  for  though  distinct  and  peculiar, 
it  is  much  more  the  product  of  intense  sunshine  than  of  the 
course  of  breeding  by  which,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  ob- 
tained. 


Death  of  Mr.  McNeill. — It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  McNeill,  of  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Gardens,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  November  last.  Mr.  McNeill 
will  long  be  missed  from  the  large  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  he  was 
esteemed  alike  for  his  fine  social  qualities,  his  extensive  and  varied  know- 
ledge, and  his  genuine  goodness  of  heart.  As  a plant-grower  he  had  few 
equals,  and  his  botanical  acquirements  were  far  in  advance  of  the  average  of 
men  occupying  similar  stations  in  life.  He  has  left  a widow  and  a young 
family  to  lament  his  loss,  and  miss  him  more  than  the  best  of  his  friends 
can  do. 

Excursion  to  the  Holy  Land. — An  excursion  has  been  planned  by 
Mr.  Gaze,  of  Southampton,  for  the  early  part  of  next  year.  It  is  proposed 
to  form  a party  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  going 
through  Paris  and  Italy,  and  returning  vid  Constantinople,  Hungary,  and 
Austria,  the  entire  journey  occupying  rather  moro  than  two  months,  dining 
which  time  the  company  are  to  be  entertained  in  first-class  style,  put  up  at 
the  best  hotels,  travel  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  and,  where  necessary, 
have  military  escort.  The  expense,  considering  what  is  to  be  done,  is  not 
great — £150  being  the  cost  to  each  member  of  the  party.  Mr.  Gaze  has 
furnished  such  ample  proofs  of  liis  ability  to  carry  out  a matter  of  this  kind, 
that  his  name  will  be  a guarantee  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

An  Enormous  Cheese,  weighing  tons,  in  which  the  amount  of  milk 
used  was  equal  to  one  night’s  milking  of  15,000  cows,  has  been  brought  here 
from  the  United  States  for  exhibition.  It  is,  we  believe,  at  present  at  Liver- 
pool. 

The  First  Snow  in  1867  fell  on  the  night  of  Sunday  last,  accompanying 
a great  gale  which  strewed  the  coasts  with  wrecks,  and  was  so  violent  in  the 
metropolis  as  to  occasion  a number  of  disasters.  The  splendid  autumnal 
weather,  which  was  the  cause  of  universal  rejoicing,  came  to  an  end  on 
Saturday,  the  30th,  when  the  barometer  fell,  and  heavy  rain  poured  down. 
On  Sunday  the  barometer  continued  to  fall  fast,  and  the  rain  became  a 
deluge,  while  the  wind  rose  almost  to  a hurricane.  During  the  night  of 
Sunday  the  barometer  rushed  up,  and  a stiff  breeze  blew ; the  ground  was 
frozen  hard  on  Monday  morning,  and  on  their  windward  sides  the  trees  wero 
coated  with  ice.  According  to  the  almanac  winter  commences  on  the  22nd 
of  December  at  6h.  46m.  a.m. ; but  according  to  our  sensations,  and  the 
aspects  of  nature,  winter  began  on  Sunday  last.  The  following  record  of 
observations  made  during  the  few  days  of  “ extraordinary  weather”  at  Stoke 
Newington  may  interest  some  of  our  readers: — 


Friday,  Nov.  29,  9 a.m.,  bar.  30-23;  Negrctti’s  Aneroid,  30-22 

therm.  29 

Saturday,  ,,  30,  9 a.m.,  „ 29-97  „ 

„ 29-96 

„ 38 

Sunday,  Dec.  1,  9 a.m.,  „ 29-26  „ 

„ 29-26 

» 53 

,,  ,,  8 p.m.,  ,,  28*77  ,, 

„ 28-76 

„ 32 

Monday,  „ 2,  9 a.m.,  „ 29-45  „ 

Tuesday,  „ 3,  9 a.m.,  „ 30-00  „ 

„ 29-44 

„ 30 

„ 30  05 

„•  28 

Calceolaria  pisacomensis,  a Peruvian  species,  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veiteh  and  Son,  and  first  flowered  in  England  by  them  in  the  nursery  at 
Chelsea,  is  the  subject  of  an  attractive  figure  in  the  December  number  of  tho 
Botanical  Magazine.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  in  gcnoral  aspect 
resemble  the  flowers  of  a papilionaceous  plant ; tho  colours  are  bright  red 
and  orange.  We  call  attention  to  Ibis  splendid  plant  as  admirably  adapted 
for  tho  operations  of  the  hybridizer,  and  as  likely  to  furnish  new  and  useful 
material  for  garden  embellishment.  It  is  a strange  thing  that  although  there 
are  dozens  of  splendid  species  of  calceolaria  known,  a mere  fraction  of  tho 
numbor  arc  in  cultivation.  They  aro  successively  introduced,  flowered, 
figured,  and  forgotten.  We  hope  the  ono  now  boforo  us  will  find  a perma- 
nent place  here. 

The  Poker  has  been  tho  subject  of  several  serious  complaints  from 
cultivators  in  America  and  India  during  tho  past  few  months.  Tho 
following  is  one  amongst  tho  many  extracts  from  the  papers  in  which  ac- 
counts of  its  ravages  havo  been  made  public;  it  is  dated  from  Madras, 
Sept.  24th:  “IIow  many  of  your  readers,  I wonder,  have  heard  of  tho 
‘Borer’!'  I never  myself  remember  to  havo  seen  its  name  in  any  English 
newspaper.  Put  here,  in  Madras,  it  hns  long  filled  the  columns  of  our  press, 
and  lordod  it  over  our  dinnor  tallies,  until  just  now  it  had  to  givo  placo  to 
tho  Abyssinian  Expedition.  It  is  a kind  of  small  grub  which  infests  cofroo 
plantations,  and  which  in  the  coffco  districts  of  this  Presidency  has  dono,  and 
is  dping,  mischief  incalculable.  A planter  told  mo  yesterday  that  on  one  of 
his  ostutos,  320  acres,  or  about  100,000  troes,  hail  in  ono  season  been  entirely 
and  irretrievably  destroyed  by  it.  Ho  estimated  tho  yearly  produce  of  these 
trees  at  £10,000,  and  considered  that  of  this  nboutono-half  was  net  profit.  Tho 
destruction  was  so  suddon  as  to  bo  inevitable.  Do  had  no  intimation  what- 
ever of  danger  until  ho  saw  tho  loavoa  turn  yellow  and  droop,  and  tho 


trees  were  then  past  all  hope.  This  may  have  been  an  exceptionally  bad 
case  (I  mean  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  not  as  regards  the  nature, 
which  is  almost  invariably  the  same),  but  there  are  many  more  very  like  it. 
Here  and  there  planters  have  been  positively  ruined,  and  obliged  to  give  up 
their  estates  and  leave  their  homes.  There  is  a report  that  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment think  of  appointing  a special  commissioner  to  investigate  tho 
subject,  and  it  is,  without  doubt,  well  worthy  of  Governmental  notice,  for 
though  many  doughty  champions  have  entered  the  lists  against  him,  and 
many  schemes  have  been  confidently  recommended  for  his  overthrow,  the 
Borer  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  found  his  match.”  Turning  to  the  Scien- 
tific American,  we  find  that  our  transatlantic  cousins  have  found  a means  of 
matching  this  destructive  caterpillar,  though  the  process  appears  to  be  costly. 
The  borer  works  in  secret  and  is  not  likely  to  bo  found,  therefore  to  devise 
means  for  its  destruction  appears  at  present  futile.  But  it  is  possible  to  pre- 


vent its  attacks  by  the  adoption  of  the  apparatus  here  figured.  This  is 
especially  intended  for  peach-trees,  although  adapted  to  other  fruit-trees.  It 
is  a cylinder  of  sheet  metal  pierced  with  minute  holes  for  the  admission  of 
air.  It  can  be  opened  and  placed  around  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  secured  by  a 
rod  passing  through  ears  which  project  through  holes  in  the  outside  lap  of 
the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  sunk  a few  inches  in  the  eaith  and  held  by 
the  soil  being  pressed  around  it  and  over  the  feet  or  legs  secured  to  it.  At 
the  top  is  attached  a piece  of  oiled  cloth  or  painted  canvas  the  top  of  which 
is  held  closely  around  the  trunk  by  a string.  The  longitudinal  seam  is  then 
sewed  up  or  secured  by  a cord  run  in,  so  that  all  is  kept  tight  below  that 
point.  A patent  for  this  device  was  obtained  Jan.  16,  1867,  by  George  W. 
Dudderar,  of  Unionville,  Md.,  whom  address  at  that  place  for  any  additional 
information  desired. 


HIBBERD  TESTIMONIAL. 

When  the  testimonial  was  proposed,  I made  a few  brief  remarks,  to  indicate 
that  I was  aware  of  the  intentions  of  my  friends,  and  should  leave  them 
to  work  out  the  scheme  in  whatever  way  appeared  to  them  best.  It  must, 
I hope,  be  evident  to  all  that  I did  not  trim  my  sails  to  catch  the  breezes 
of  public  favour  in  any  sort  of  way,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  known  that 
immediately  after  the  proposal  was  made  circumstances  occurred  which  com- 
pelled me,  in  dofence  of  my  own  integrity  and  independence,  to  convert  into 
enemies  many  who  in  this  testimonial  business  had  promised  to  be  valuable 
friends.  Well,  right  or  wrong,  I have  followed  the  course  which  I am  sure 
honest  men  will  approve.  I hnve  not  allowed  my  interest  to  influence  my 
judgment  on  any  question  with  which  it  was  my  duty  to  deal.  It  is 
gratifying  now  to  know  that  though  I must  have  wounded  deeply,  however 
unavoidably,  a considerable  portion  of  my  immediato  connexion,  the  testi- 
monial closed  with  a well-filled  purse,  winch  was  gracefully  handed  to  mo 
by  the  committee,  accompanied  with  expressions  of  feeling  which  increaso 
my  obligations  far  beyond  the  actual  valuo  of  the  gift.  But  those  obliga- 
tions aro  pleasurable  ; they  givo  additional  warmth  to  my  thanks,  and  help 
mo,  by  tho  assurancos  they  alford  of  tho  appreciation  of  labours  that  havo 
been  rendered  with  a larger  desire  to  do  good  than  to  secure  personal  benefits. 
I might  believe  I was  not  labouring  in  vain,  but  tho  testimonial  is  an  assur- 
ance of  such  a wholesome  faith,  and  I am  bound  by  it  to  increased  diligonco, 
watchfulness,  anil  earnestness  in  tho  discharge  of  every  duty.  To  tho  worthy 
treasurer,  Mr.  Jamos  Crute,  and  to  Mr.  Jamos  Coldwolls,  tho  honorary 
secretary,  I offor  my  heartiest  thanks  and  assurances  of  esteem  ; I valuo 
tho  time  and  strength  tho  Committoo  have  bostowed  in  my  sorvico,  and  I 
accept  with  gratitude  tho  many  tributes  of  personal  regard  which  havo  ac- 
companied tho  subscriptions.  To  all  who  havo  aided,  whothcr  much  or 
little,  I am  bound  by  overy  good  fooling  which  should  attond  tho  rocoption 
of  a gracious  gift,  nnd  1 beg  them  to  rcccivo  tho  gratoful  acknowledgments 
of  thoir  devoted  servant,  Shirley  Hiuueud. 

Stoke  Newington,  London,  N.,  Dec.  3,  1867 


Might  and  Mane. — Lord  Charles  Somorsot  was  tolling  a long  story 
nhout  his  waiting  in  tho  woods  nt  tho  Capo  ono  day,  when  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a huge  shaggy  lion.  “Thinking  to  frighten  him,”  said  the  noble  lord, 
“I  ran  at  him  with  all  my  might.”  “ Whereupon,”  said  another,  in- 
terrupting, “ he  ran  away  with  all  his  mane.”  “ J ust  so,”  said  |his  lordship 
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BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

A\ro  havo  spolcon  of  tho  llrixton  ami  Stratford  exhibitions  as  the  host  in 
connexion  with  tho  metropolis,  and  now  it  is  our  duty  to  say  that  the  llristol 
exhibition  surpasses  in  plan  and  dotail  all  othors  in  tho  empiro.  Tho  present 
exhibition  was  indeed  an  advance  upon  all  former  displays  of  tho  kind,  and, 
wo  scarcely  need  add,  that  completeness,  richness,  and  variety  were  secured 
by  adding  to  the  chrysanthemums  fine-foliaged  plants  and  fruits.  Tho  Drill 
1 1 all.  Queen’s  ltoad,  where  tho  exhibition  was  held,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
tho  purpose ; it  is  spacious,  not  devoid  of  oleganco,  and  well  lighted ; tho 
comfort  of  visitors  is  therefore  secured,  which  is  a matter  of  as  groat  im- 
portance as  tho  quality  of  tho  exhibition.  Tho  chrysanthemums  woro 
rnngcd  round  tho  hall  in  a series  of  bold  groups,  and  on  a long  tablo  in  tho 
centre  tho  stovo  and  greonhouse  plants,  tho  cut  flowers,  and  the  fruits  wero 
placed. 

Plants. — In  the  class  for  9 large,  Mr.  J.  P.  Budgett  took  first  place,  with 
plants  of  enormous  size,  in  perfect  training,  and  with  foliage  and  flowers 
fresh  and  abundant.  AVo  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  group  would  have 
taken  first  place  had  all  tho  first-prize  lots  of  the  season  been  shown  against 
it;  at  all  events,  they  surpassed  by  far  tho  average  best  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
London.  Tho  varieties  wero  Golden  Queen,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England, 
Arigena,  Lord  of  tho  Islos,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Christine,  Alma,  and  another. 
Mr.  Barnes  socond,  with  Golden  Queen,  Sparkler,  Queen,  Her  Majesty, 
Mr.  Jay,  Cherub,  Lady  St.  Clair,  Empress  of  India  (same  as  AVhite  Queen), 
General  Bainbrigge.  In  the  class  for  6,  Mr.  Budgett  first,  Mr.  Barnes 
second.  In  tho  class  for  3,  Air.  Budgett  and  Mr.  J.  II.  Nash  were  the  prize- 
takers.  9 pompons:  1st,  Mr.  Budgett,  with  Mr.  Astie,  Andromeda,  Golden 
Circle,  Bob,  Bijou  d’ Horticulture,  Aigle  d’Or,  Helene,  Miss  Nightingale, 
and  another;  2nd,  Air.  Nash  with  Bijou  d’ Horticulture,  General  Can- 
robert,  Salnmon,  Alexandre  Pelf,  Golden  Aurora,  Aladamo  E.  Domage, 
Aurora  Borealis,  Golden  Circle,  Hcltne.  6 pompons  : 1st,  Air.  J.  H.  Nash; 
2nd,  Air.  John  Jones.  3 pompons : 1st.  Air.  Budgett;  2nd,  Air.  C.  Fisher. 
A splendid  specimen  Golden  Queen  of  England  was  shown  by  Air.  Budgett, 
and  Air.  Barnes  presented  a fine  specimen  Golden  Christine. 

In  the  classes  for  amateurs  not  keeping  gardeners,  there  were  some  well- 
grown  plants  shown.  3 large:  1st,  Air.  T.  Rugg,  with  Prince  of  AY  ales, 
Golden  Christine,  and  AVhite  Queen  of  England  ; 2nd,  Air.  Yeates.  3 pom- 
pones  : 1st,  Air.  Yeates,  with  Aladame  E.  Domage,  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Golden 
Cedo ; 2nd,  Air.  Rugg.  In  other  classes  the  principal  exhibitors  were 
Alessrs.  Budgett,  Barnes,  Nash,  Jones,  and  Rugg. 

Cut  Flowers. — 24  large  incurved : 1st,  Messrs.  Garaway  ; 2nd,  Air.  T. 
Hobbs.  18  ditto:  1st,  Air.  AY.  H.  Alorgan,  of  Plymouth,  with  as  fine  a 
lot  of  flowers  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  on  an  exhibition  table.  AVe 
trust  the  exhibitors  who  came  from  distant  parts — and  there  were  a few  even 
from  London  there — took  notice  of  the  shape  and  make  of  these  flowers, 
which  had  received  but  a small  amount  of  dressing.  2nd,  Alessrs.  Garaway. 
12 : 1st,  Air.  Alorgan  ; 2nd,  Mr.  Hobbs.  In  other  classes  the  principal 
exhibitors  were  Alessrs.  AY.  H.  Alorgan,  E.  Rowe,  of  Roehampton,  and  T. 
Hobbs.  There  were  two  classes  for  vases  of  flowers,  one  open  and  the  other 
for  ladies  only.  In  the  open  class  Air.  T.  Canning  took  first  place  ; 2nd,  Airs. 
AI.  Parsons.  In  the  ladies’  class,  1st,  Alias  Dodds  ; 2nd,  Airs.  AI.  Parsons. 
Amongst  the  novelties  was  a superb  bloom  of  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes , from 
Alessrs.  Garaway  and  Co.,  of  Bristol.  This  is  a bronze-coloured  sport  from 
the  celebrated  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  has  all  the  fine  qualities  of  the  parent. 

Miscellaneous. — Although  the  miscellaneous  subjects  were  subsidiary  to 
the  Chrysanthemums,  they  played  a very  important  part  in  the  filling  up  of 
the  splendid  scene.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a grand  group  of  plants  from 
Air.  J.  Nelson,  of  St.  Alichael’s  Hill  Nursery,  for  which  a first  prize  in  the 
class  for  a collection  was  awarded.  A conspicuous  member  of  this  group 
was  a plant  of  Latania  Bourbonica,  spreading  10  feet  over;  and  also  noticeable 
for  magnitude  and  beauty  were  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta  and  Dracaena 
ferrea  variegata.  Air.  Budgett  took  second  place  in  this  class.  A beautiful 
group  of  six  fine-foliaged  plants  was  contributed  by  Mrs.  Miles  ; they  were 
fresh  and  bright,  and  all  good  varieties.  Mignonette  plants  from  Alessrs. 
Budgett  and  Barnes,  superb  ; their  delicious  fragrance  pervaded  the  whole 
of  the  room.  Collection  of  plants  in  flower  : 1st,  Air.  T.  Canning,  with 
Statice  profusa,  Hoya  carnosa,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  Ixora  Javanica  and 
coccinea,  and  another  ; 2nd,  Lady  Alackworth  and  Air.  J.  D.  AVeston  (equal). 
Nothing  amongst  the  miscellanies  proved  more  attractive  than  the  Poinsettias, 
of  which  there  were  numerous  beautiful  specimens,  bearing  richly-coloured 
bracts.  Air.  AY.  H.  AYills  took  first  prize  in  the  class  for  six  with  glorious 
examples,  and  Air.  Budgett  took  second  prize  with  plants  admirably  grown. 
Amongst  the  curiosities  of  a miscellaneous  kind,  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  female  Garrya  elliptica,  in  fruit,  from  Air.  C.  AY.  Finzel,  who 
also  sent  some  ripe  fruit  of  Philodendron  pertusus.  There  were  also  ex- 
amples of  Aucubas  bearing  berries,  some  superb  egg-plants  and  capsicums, 
several  vases  of  flowers  and  fruits  arranged  for  table  decoration.  The  fruit 
classes  were  well  filled,  grapes,  pines,  pears,  and  apples  constituting  the  prin- 
cipal features.  The  prize-takers  in  these  classes  were  Earl  Ducie,  Lady 
Alackworth,  Air.  II.  G.  Ludlow,  of  AYestbury,  Mr.  Sampson,  Air.  R.  Thornton, 
Air.  AAr.  Eiger,  Airs.  Aliles,  Mr.  H.  AY.  Green,  Air.  R.  P.  King,  Air.  Richards, 
Air.  Holder,  and  Mr.  T.  Taylor. 


ROYAL  VICTOR,  OLD  FORD. 

This  was  a pretty  exhibition  on  a small  scale,  which  proved  highly  attrac- 
tive to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

Plants,  3 large  : 1st,  Air.  Baynter,  with  Gloria  AInndi,  Annie  Salter, 
Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  ; 2nd,  Air.  Ball,  who  had  a good  Lady  Harding,  with 
others.  3 pomponcs : 1st,  name  not  given,  the  plants  were  Mrs.  AVyness, 
AVhite  and  Golden  Cedo ; 2nd,  Air.  Ward,  with  Salamon,  Golden  Cedo,  and 
Astrea ; 3rd,  Air.  Fisher,  with  Canrobert,  White  Cedo,  and  another.  3 stan- 
dard pomponcs  : 1st,  name  not  given,  the  plants  were  neatly-trained  examples 
of  Antonius,  Aurore  Boreale,  Golden  Cedo;  2nd,  Air.  J.  Ball,  with  AVhite  and 
Lilac  Cedo,  and  another.  3 pomponcs  without  training  : 1st,  Air.  Eickhoff, 
with  AVhite  Cedo,  Air.  Astie,  and  Canrobert ; 2nd,  Air.  Pilgrim,  who  had 
good  plants  of  Antonius  and  Golden  Cedo  ; 3rd,  Air.  Cormick,  who  bad  a 
fine  Lilac  Cedo.  Other  contributors  were  Alessrs.  Fisher,  Baynter,  J.  Ward, 
and  J.  Ball.  Air.  Baynter  won  the  Royal  YTictor  Cup  with  6 splendid 
pompones. 

Cut  Flowers  : 12  large  dressed : 1st,  Alessrs.  Henderson,  with  Empress  of 
India,  John  Salter,  ATenus,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  of  Wales, 


AVliito  Globo,  Prince  Alfred,  and  others;  2nd,  Air.  Ix>ng,  with  Beverley, 
Cherub,  Novelty,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Prince  Alfred,  und  others;  3rd,  Mr. 
Cousons.  12  large,  as  grown  : 1st,  Mr.  Peachey,  with  White  Globe,  Princo 
Alfred,  Dr.  Brock,  Golden  Dr.  Brock,  Beverley,  A'cnns,  and  others;  2nd, 
Alessrs.  Henderson,  with  Princo  Alfred,  Beverley,  Lady  Harding,  and  others; 
3rd,  Air.  Long;  4th,  Mr.  Flowers,  (i  large  dressed:  1st,  Air.  AVhcldal, 

with  Bounty,  Golden  Bcvorloy,  Pio  Nono,  Prince  of  AValcs,  Her  Majesty, 
Airs.  G.  Bundle  ; 2nd,  Alessrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  who  had  fine  ex- 
amples of  Princo  Alfred  and  Prince  of  AVules  ; 3rd,  M r.  Franco.  Other  contri- 
butors were  Alessrs.  Long,  Eickholf,  Couscns,  Baynter,  Burnham,  and  Fisher. 
6 large,  as  grown  : 1st,  Mr.  Whcldalo,  with  Cherub,  Beauty,  Mrs.  G. 
Rundlo,  and  others  ; 2nd,  Air.  Peachy,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  AVliito  Globo 
and  Beverley  ; 3rd,  Alessrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  who  showed  Prince  Alfred,  fine  ; 
4th,  Air.  Burnham,  who  presented  a splendid  AVhite  Queen.  Other  contributors 
were,  Mossrs.  Baynter,  It.  Fisher,  Jones,  and  Smith.  1 2 anemone  -pompones  : 
1st,  Air.  Eickhoff,  with  Aladamo  Alontcls,  Air.  Astie,  Aliss  Nightingale,  and 
others  ; 2nd,  Mr.  Flowers,  with  Sidonie,  Alario  Stuart,  nnd  others ; 3rd, 
Air.  Couscns.  Other  contributors  were  Alessrs.  Warren,  Pilgrim,  and  Ball. 
12  trusses  o f pompones  : 1st,  Air.  N.  Ilemmings,  with  a bright  assemblage  ; 
2nd,  Air.  AVard.  Mr.  France  presented  an  extra  lot  of  large  flowers  of  fine 
character,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a first  place.  Mr.  Long,  second  in  the 
extra  class.  Master  J.  Ball  embellished  the  table  with  a pretty  aquarium. 

Tho  prizes  wero  distributed  at  a meeting  held  at  tho  Royal  Arictor,  N ov. 
23rd,  when  Air.  Nichols  presided.  In  several  instances  these  were  in  money 
or  plate,  but  in  some  of  the  classes  implements  and  books  were  given,  such 
as  watering-pots,  gardeners’ -knives,  thermometers,  and  Salter’s  Treatise  on 
tho  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 


LIVERPOOL. 

The  November  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Society  was 
better  this  year  than  ever,  for  fruits  were  shown  in  abundance,  and  tho  high- 
coloured  varieties  of  apples  were  more  brilliant  than  usual,  and  the  chrysan- 
themums were  throughout  of  better  quality  than  heretofore.  There  is  yet 
room  for  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  chrysanthemums  in  this  part  of 
the  world ; but  we  see  the  Liverpool  cultivators  are  progressing  satisfactorily, 
and  have  no  doubt  they  will  equal  their  brethren  of  London  and  Bristol 
soon,  for  the  great  eastern  and  western  cities  at  present  divide  the  highest 
skill  between  them.  The  best  groups  of  large-flowering  chrysanthemums 
came  from  Air.  Hignett,  gardener  to  C.  Row,  Esq.,  who  is  evidently  a master 
of  all  the  forms  and  all  the  varieties.  His  huge  round  bushes  of  the  large- 
flowering  kinds,  his  dwarf  and  standard  pompones,  were  superbly  done,  and 
won  for  him  the  honours  he  deserved.  In  the  nurserymen’s  classes,  Alessrs. 
Alatthews,  AVhitfield,  and  AYilson  were  the  principal  exhibitors.  The  varieties 
shown  included  nothing  new  or  special,  being  such  as  have  had  prominent 
notice  in  other  reports.  The  cut  flowers  were  decidedly  poor,  the  cultivators 
having  apparently  been  timid  in  respect  of  thinning,  but  the  chief  defect  was 
in  the  dressing,  some  very  fair  blooms  lacking  just  a few  touches  to  give 
them  their  proper  character. 

Miscellaneous  flowers  were  agreeably  various,  and,  amongst  ferns,  primulas, 
mignonette,  and  poinsettias,  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  pure  white  spikes 
of  the  little  Roman  hyacinth,  one  of  the  best  bouquet  plants  known. 

Fruits  were  admirably  shown,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  Air.  Meredith,  of 
Garston,  presented  some  splendid  grapes.  The  principal  collection  from  this 
cultivator  was  not  intended  for  competition.  It  comprised  Black  Alicante, 
Gromier  du  Cantal  (the  Alicante  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Garonne),  Child  of 
Hale,  a small-berried  white  grape  which  makes  huge  bunches;  AYhite  Tokay, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  a bunch  of  Barbarossa  that  was  ripe 
in  Alay  last  and  was  now  in  perfect  condition.  These  were  all  in  the  true 
Aleredith  style  ; we  need  not  say  more  in  their  praise.  The  finest  muscats 
in  the  competition  classes  came  from  Air.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall ; these  were 
grand  in  berry  and  colour.  Fine  samples  were  also  shown  by  Air.  Blissett, 
gardener  to  H.  Phillips,  Esq.  and  Air.  Reid,  gardener  to  S.  F.  Hope,  Esq. 
The  finest  Black  Hamburghs  in  the  classes  came  from  Air.  AYoolley,  gardener 
to  AY.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Birkenhead.  The  best  Barbarossa  from  Mr.  Sorley ; 
these  bunches  were  far  above  average  size,  and  the  berries  were  of  the 
largest,  and  in  perfect  colour.  Air.  Rawhone  presented  fine  Alicante  and 
Trebbiano.  Pines  were  not  plentiful ; Air.  Freeman,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  presented  beautiful  examples  of  Black  Prince  and  smooth-leaved 
Cayenne. 

Collections  of  fruits  were  admirably  shown  by  Alessrs.  AYoolley,  Forbes, 
and  Smith,  and  by  Alessrs.  Rylance  and  Ashcroft,  nurserymen.  In  these 
collections  the  most  noticeable  grapes  were  AYest’s  St. 'Peter's,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Aluscat  of  Alexandria,  Barbarossa.  Pears : Alarie  Louise,  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurre  Bose,  Ilacon’s  Incomparable,  Beurre  de  Ranee,  Glou  Alorceau, 
AYinter  Nelis,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  and  Easter  Beurre.  Apples  : Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Cox’s  Pomona,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Court-pendu-Plat,  Beachamwell.  A dish  of  Raby  Castle  red 
currant  was  thought  worth  noticing,  as  the  fruit  was  fresh  and  good,  as  if 
but  lately  ripened.  In  the  classes  there  was  a good  competition,  Alessrs. 
Sorley,  Reid,  AYhitfield,  Smith,  and  Lowndes  divided  honours  in  the  classes 
for  pears;  Alessrs.  Smith,  Reid,  AYoollam,  Freeman,  Turner,  and  Thomson, 
in  the  classes  for  apples.  The  best  culinary  apples  shown  were  Emperor 
Alexander,  Blenheim,  AYhite  Calville,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Flower  ot  Kent, 
Golden  Noble,  Catshead,  Kentish  Fill-basket,  Mere  de  Menage,  and  Haw- 
thornden. 


THE  CENTRAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  19th  ult.,  the  members  of  this  useful  institu- 
tion met  at  Dr.  Johnson’s  Rooms,  Essex  Street,  Strand  ; Air.  George  Gordon, 
A.  L.  S.,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  The  lecture  table  was  graced  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  finest  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  season,  and  con- 
sequently presented  a refreshing  and  somewhat  tempting  appearance.  Tho 
chrysanthemums  were  especially  fine  ; many  of  them  had  been  grown  in  the 
gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  were  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  AVyness,  a 
member  of  the  society.  Several  cases  of  grapes,  the  product  of  the  ground- 
vineries  of  Air.  AVells,  at  Southend,  are  also  entitled  to  high  commendation 
both  as  regards  fineness  and  flavour.  The  principal  business  of  the  evening, 
however,  consisted  in  the  reading  of  a paper  by  Air.  Joseph  Newton,  the 
well-known  landscape  gardener,  on  “ The  Approximate  Principles  of  Chemis- 
try as  regards  Horticulture  and  Agriculture.”  The  essayist  remarked  upon 
the  necessity  of  combining  an  accurate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  varied 
elements  of  which  soils  are  composed  with  lessons  gained  by  experience  and 
observation.  He  entered  largely  into  detail  as  to  the  practical  treatment 
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necessary  for  causing  tho  earth  to  yield  its  maximum  of  sustenance  to  the 
numerous  plants  and  animals  which  subsist  upon  its  surface  and  productions, 
and  showed  that  by  judicious  management  the  most  sterile  soils  might  be 
made  fruitful.  Especial  attention  was  directed  to  some  portions  of  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire,  ns  illustrations  of  his  views.  Mr.  Newton  demonstrated  that 
it  was  possible  also  to  convert  unhealthy  localities,  reeking  with  miasma, 
into  sites  desirable  for  human  habitation,  and  quite  free  from  the  exceptional 
diseases  which  had  previously  infested  them.  In  short,  the  paper  read  was 
throughout  instructive  and  valuable,  not  only  to  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  pursuits,  but  to  the  student  of  nature  and  the  philan- 
thropist. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  and  in  this  Messrs.  Green,  Warren, 
We'ls,  Mr.  Gordon,  the  president,  and  others,  participated.  Finally,  in  pro- 
posing a vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  J.  Newton,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  regretted  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  evening  had  not  been  shared  in  by  a far  larger 
audience.  So  admirable  an  institution,  he  considered,  should  be  liberally 
supported. 


THE  PEAE,  WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  ITS  CULTI- 
VATION AND  MANAGEMENT.— No.  II. 

Having  dealt  with  the  management  of  the  pyramid  form  in 
my  last  article,  I have  now  to  refer  to  the  fan-shape  for  walls, 
and  the  remarks  I made  in  my  last  with  reference  to  the  kind 
of  stocks  and  soil  will  be  applicable  to  this  form  of  tree.  The 
point  of  greatest  consideration  should  be  the  positions  we  can 
give  them  on  the  wall ; very  many,  and  I may  say  too  many, 
fill  all  the  best  parts  of  their  walls  with  such  subjects  as 
peaches,  nectarines,  &e.  This  is  all  very  proper,  no  doubt,  for 
those  who  may  like  a glut  of  summer  fruit,  and  none  for  the 
autumn  and  winter.  But  I happen  to  know  that,  although 
many  like  a good  display  of  fruit  in  summer,  they  also  like  a 
few  good  pears  in  the  winter,  and,  in  fact,  very  often  feel 
disappointed  at  their  absence  from  the  table.  I also  happen 
to  know  that  they  would  be  willing  to  see  a less  number  of 
peaches,  &c.,  eaten  up  by  wasps  and  other  insects,  and  so 
spoilt,  if  they  could  but  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  good 
dishes  of  pears  during  the  winter.  But  as  the  filling  of  the 
walls  is  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  gardener,  the 
proprietor  no  doubt  often  feels  that  he  has  not  much  room  for 
complaint,  as  he  is  abundantly  supplied  during  summer,  and 
he  can  see  that  the  walls  are  well  covered  with  trees.  But 
this  is  the  difficulty  that  disappoints  the  owner,  and  is  certainly 
not  very  creditable  to  the  gardener’s  ideas  of  management. 
The  walls  are  thickly  studded  with  trees,  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  only  such  as  produce  fruit  of  a very  perishable 
nature.  Variety  appears  to  have  no  charms  for  some  gardeners, 
while  it  is,  above  all  others,  the  one  thing  needful  in  every 
good  garden.  The  gardener  delights  in  growing  peaches  and 
nectarines,  because  it  is  generally  considered  that  they  require 
more  skill  in  cultivating  them,  and  as  to  whether  all  he  can 
grow  on  his  south  and  south-west  walls  will  be  consumed  by 
the  family,  he  never  has  a thought.  These  positions  are  too 
good  for  such  common  things  as  pears,  he  says,  and  so  he 
goes  in  for  peaches,  gives  his  employer  a thorough  feast  while 
they  last,  and  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  his 
master  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  abundance  of  the 
moment,  and  even  feels  hurt  if  there  should  be  even  a hint 
given  about  tho  absence  of  fruit  on  tho  dessert  table  during 
winter. 

But  this  is  not  as  it  should  bo.  The  proprietor  of  a garden 
who  pays  liberally  for  its  management,  is  entitled  to  some- 
thing moro  than  a few  weeks’  supply  of  fruit,  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  prejudices  of  tho  gardener,  ho  may  reasonably  demand 
it,  and  no  man  ought  to  malco  a stumbling-block  of  such 
wishes.  But  pears  generally  aro  so  little  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  some  gardeners,  that  they  look  upon  them  as  in- 
truders when  they  see  a moro  sensible  cultivator  growing  somo 
favourite  sorts  upon  a south  or  south-west  wall.  I heartily 
wish  it  was  in  my  powor  to  collect  tho  wholo  posse  of  such 
gardeners  into  a circle  next  February,  so  that  I could  presont 
to  each  a nice  ripe  fruit  of  the  Ne  Plus  Main's,  and  compel  them 
to  eat  it ; and  all  thoso  who  did  not  acknowledge  its  claims  to 
notice  as  a desirable  fruit  to  cultivate  on  a south  wall  I would 
have  banished  till  their  views  wore  changed.  Tho  fact  of  tho 
matter  is,  amongst  somo  gardeners  tho  pear  is  not  a popular 
subject;  it  is  looked  upon  as  a common  troo  by  Ihose  who 
know  anything  about  it,  and  thoy  aro  not  many  ; and  somo 
would  discard  it  altogether  to  make  room  for  subjects  that  aro 
higher  in  favour.  Rut  the  ownors  of  gardons  must  see  to  it, 
for  I must  givo  up  in  d<  spair  tho  hope  of  over  converting  tho 
gardenors  to  a belief  of  the  high  state  of  perfection  tho  poar 
may  be  brought  to  in  this  country.  It  is  only  reserved  for  a 
few  earnest  cultivators  to  know  this,  and  thoy,  knowing  their 
valuo,  ensure  for  them  tho  conditions  favourable  for  tho  de- 
velopment of  their  perfections,  and  until  this  is  more  generally 
done  a wider  knowledge  cannot  lie  obtained.  Surely  it.  is 
better  management  of  a garden  when  its  occupants  embrace 
all  that  is  good  and  various,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a few 
subjects  that  give  a supply  only  for  a limited  time,  and  that  of 
subjects  closely  allied  f 
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The  superior  excellence  of  such  varieties  as  tho  No  Plus 

Meuris , Paster  Beurri,  Beurrd  Ranee,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and 
many  others,  ought  to  win  for  them  a position  moro  favourable 
than  a cold  north  or- east  wall ; while  such  varieties  as  Beurri 
Biel,  Beurrc  Bose,  and  the  Chaumontel,  should  be  comfortably 
ensconced  on  a west  or  south-west  wall.  Indeed,  if  tho  culti- 
vator wishes  to  have  them  in  perfection,  he  must  so  place 
them,  or  else  ho  must  bo  content  with  the  ^miserable  samples 
we  too  often  see. 

I must  now  hasten  to  more  practical  details.  Assuming 
that  the  positions  for  the  trees  aro  well  drained,  and  tho  soil 
deeply  trenched  up,  I would  advise  tho  cultivator  to  secure 
early  in  October,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  somo  trained 
trees  of  sound  make  and  shape.  They  should  have  been 
trained  two  years  before  at  least — three  years  would  be  bettor 
— as  the  larger  the  trees, the  earlier  will  they  come  into  bearing ; 
and  large  trees  will  remove  with  as  much  certainty  as  smaller 
ones,  if  they  have  been  properly  handled. 

The  annexed  sketch  is  a representation  of  a two  years’ 
trained  tree,  with  an  equal  number  of  shoots  on  each  side,  and 
one  going  erect.  On  this  upright  shoot  the  cultivator  must 
depend  for  furnishing  the  tree.  The  matter  of  first  importance 
in  the  management  of  this  espalier  is  to  abstain  from  pruning 
the  first  season  after  planting.  The  cultivator  will  then  pro- 
bably find  this  central  branch  somewhat  long  and  unruly  ; 
but  never  mind,  that  the  knife  will  set  to  rights  the  next 
winter,  if  used  by  a skilful  hand,  and  it  will  better  bear  it  then 
than  at  the  time  of  planting.  Probably,  during  the  summer 
the  tree  may  make  a little  breast-wood,  which  must  be  taken 
off  about  the  end  of  July,  or  even  a fortnight  later  will  do  no 
harm  in  strong  soils,  as  the  tree  must  not  be  allowed  to 
exhaust  itself  in  making  useless  wood.  This,  however,  it  will 


do  if  the  foreright  shoots  are  taken  off  earlier,  as  the  buds 
below  the  point  taken  off,  instead  of  remaining  dormant,  will 
6tart  again  into  new  growth,  when  probably  they  will  become 
fruit-buds  if  not  allowed  to  grow  prematurely.  As  these  re- 
marks are  applicable  in  every  way  to  the  summer  pruning  of 
tho  trees  in  a moro  advanced  state,  I would  beg  the  reader  to 
take  note  of  them,  and  then  there  will  bo  no  necessity  for  my 
repeating  them  again. 

Referring  to  tho  central  branch  on  tho  sketch,  tho  cultivator 
will  observe  a cross  mark,  A.  This  is  the  point  to  which  it 
must  bo  headed  back  the  next  winter  after  planting.  From 
tho  space  left  below  this  mark  there  will  most  likely  push  out 
four  or  five  young  shoots  early  the  noxt  summer.  Secure,  in 
tho  first  placo,  tlio  uppermost  one  to  train  up  as  a loader, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  which  was  hoadod  down. 
Tho  remaining  shoots  aro  to  bo  neatly  nailed  in  at  equal  dis- 
tances, to  fill  up  tho  spaco  on  the  wall.  Tho  points  of  thoso 
shoots,  ns  well  as  thoso  previously  made,  must  romain 
untouchod,  excopt  to  bo  neatly  nailed  in  as  thoy  grow, 
and  not  until  thoy  havo  extended  the  wholo  length 
thoy  aro  required  to  go  should  they  bo  stopped.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  tho  central  shoot.  This  must 
undergo  tho  samo  operation  of  heading  down  ovory 
winter,  until  tho  wholo  spaco  is  filled  up.  It  will  bo  under- 
stood from  this  that  ovory  year  a fresh  young  leador  is  ob- 
tained by  bonding  down  in  tho  winter,  leaving  five  or  six 
buds  to  break  and  afford  a frosh  supply  of  young  wood,  until 
tho  top  of  the  wall  is  reached.  As  to  tho  winter  pruning  of 
pear-trees,  it  is  a thing  of  tho  past  with  all  those  who  havo  a 
right  to  1)0  called  cultivators.  Loavo  the  pinching  of  pear- 
trees  to  those  who  have  nothing  hotter  to  do,  and  bo  satisfied 
with  pruning  your  trees  in  tho  cool  evening  hours  of  the  depart- 
ing days  of  July;  and  if  work  presses,  do  not  worry  yourself  if 
it  is  not  done  before  the  middle  of  August.  Always  prune 
those  of  woaltly  growth  first,  leaving  the  most  vigorous  ones 
till  last,  and  then,  instead  of  having  a second  crop  of  young 
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wood  to  cut  away  in  the  winter,  which  you  will  do  if  you  follow 
the  old  praotico  of  outting  them  at  midsummer,  you  will  havo 
Boino  nice  plump  buds  peeping  out  ns  the  leaves  lull,  looking 
most  healthy  and  promising  for  a crop  the  next  year. 

Vory  much  more  might  bo  written,  but  I must  bo  contont 
with  giving  the  more  important  details,  for  1 should  ho  sorry 
for  the  reader  to  got  weary  of  tho  subjoct ; I must  thoroforo 
closo  with  just  a reference  to  tho  manner  of  root- pruning.  It 
must  bo  remembered,  thou,  that  this  should  bo  dono  only  with 
vigorous  troos  that  havo  attained  size1  without  any  inclination 
to  bo  fruitful.  I lift  half  of  tho  roots  of  a troo  and  cut  back 
tho  most  vigorous  roots  ono  year,  and  ropent  tho  oporation 
with  tho  other  half  tho  next ; I find  this  generally  to  havo  tho 
desired  offect. 

Eighteen  Select  Varieties  op  Pears  von  "Walls. 

Tho  following  seloetion  consists  wholly  of  good  varieties,  and  is  arranged 
to  afford  a supply  for  as  long  a period  as  it  is  possiblo  to  have  pears  in  good 


condition : — 

Name.  Sooson  wliou  ripo. 

Jargonello  August. 

Flemish  Beauty  ; a fiuo  melting  rich  poar  . . . . September. 

Fondanto  d’Automno ; a delicious  fine-grained 

variety,  vory  juicy,  with  a rich  aromatic  ilavour  October. 

Beurre  d’Amanlis Beginning  of  October. 

Duchesse  d’Angoulemo  ; ono  of  tho  largest  ..  October  and  November. 
Brown  Beurre  ; an  old  pear  of  great  excellence  . , October. 

Beurre  Diel  • • November. 

Beurre  Bose November. 

Seckle ; this  is  a well-known  kind  of  great  merit  Beginning  of  November. 
Knight’s  Monarch  ; largo  and  good  ■ • , • • • • December. 

Jewess ; bears  a medium  size  fruit,  melting  and 

very  juicy December. 

Tasse  Colmar;  produces  fine  well-flavoured  fruit 
grown  upon  a wall ; when  in  the  open  quarters 

it  is  sometimes  coarse  grained December. 

Napoleon  ; requires  a wost  wall  to  grow  it  fine  . . December. 

Ne  Plus  Meuns  ; one  of  the  best January  and  March. 

Marie  Louise March  and  April. 

Easter  Beurre  ; the  best  late  variety February  and  March. 

Beurre  do  Ranee  March  to  May. 

Prince  Albert March. 


A Selection  of  Eighteen  Varieties  for  Standards. 

These  will  in  ordinary  seasons  produce  some  excellent  fruit,  if  not  planted 


in  an  exposed  situation. 

Name.  Season  when  ripe. 

Alexandre  Bivort December  and  J anuary. 

Williams’s  Bon  Chretien  September  and  October. 

Jargonelle  August. 

Autumn  Bergamot,  also  known  as  English  Berga- 
mot and  York  Bergamot  . . . . October. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield December  and  January. 

Beurre  de  Ranee  March  to  May. 

Bon  Chretien  Fondante October  and  November. 

Chaumontel  ; . December. 

Crasanne ; requires  a wall  in  some  places,  but  in 
the  southern  and  rvestern  parts  of  England 

bears  tolerably  well  as  a standard November  and  December 

Knight’s  Monarch January  and  February. 

Fondante  d’Automne  . . October. 

Gansel’s  Bergamot October. 

Marie  Louise  . . . . October  and  November. 

Passe  Colmar December  and  January. 

Seckle  October. 

Thompson’s  November. 

Winter  Nelis January. 

Windsor ' August. 


A Somerset  Gardener. 


THE  NEW  HOLLAND  PITCHED  PLANT. 

At  page  125  of  our  last  year’s  volume  (says  the  Irish  Fanner’s  Gazette ) 
will  be  found  a notice  of  a remarkable  and  interesting  specimen  of  this  most 
singular  little  plant.  The  specimen  then  noticed  was  remarkable,  as  being  an 
unusually  fine  example  of  a plant  which  many  an  expert,  with  every  appli- 
ance in  his  favour,  has  been  unable  to  grow  satisfactorily.  It  was,  more- 
over, specially  interesting  as  being  grown,  not  in  the  plant-house,  but  in 
the  drawing-room  window ; not  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  but  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city  ; not  looked  after  by  the  skilled  plants-man,  but 
watched  and  tended  by  a lady  ameteur — Mrs.  Pidgeon,  of  Waterloo  Road. 
We  allude  to  it  again  on  the  present  occasion,  by  reason  of  having  been  to 
see  it  within  the  present  week,  and  finding  it  in  flower,  the  scape  being  very 
strong,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high,  and  even  promising,  if  permitted, 
to  ripen  its  seeds.  The  climacteric  in  the  room-cultivation  of  our  plant  has 
thus  been  reached,  demonstrating  that  in  every  stage  of  its  development  it  is 
perfectly  amenable  to  room  treatment,  and,  therefore,  about  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  that  one  who  loves  plants,  but  cannot  gratify  the  love  to 
any  extent,  can  take  up,  or  the  delicate  invalid  look  to  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  confinement,  or  the  ennui  of  the  sick-room.  As  most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  interest  of  the  CepJtalotus  follicular  is  centres  in  the  singular  and 
beautifully  organized  ascidia  or  pitchers  ; the  flowers  are  insignificant.  The 
scape  is  smooth,  somewhat  downy,  and  towards  the  end  the  minute  saxi- 
fraga-like  flowers  are  borne  in  alternate  and  rather  distant  little  clusters, 
quite  close  to  the  scape.  We  are  glad  Mrs.  Pigdeon  has  allowed  her  plant 
to  flower,  and  trust  it  may  be  permited  to  ripen  one  or  two  capsules  of 
seeds,  merely  to  show  how  amenable  it  is  as  a house  plant.  But,  as  a 
rule,  we  would  recommend  the' removal  of  the  flower  scape  the  moment  it 
shows,  as  allowing  it  to  grow,  flower,  and,  above  all,  ripen  seed,  would 
necessarily  tax  the  powers  of  the  plant,  and  militate  against  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  and  development  of  the  exquisite  little  pitchers,  which  afford 
such  unfailing  objects  of  interest  to  the  grower,  and  are  the  puzzle  and 
admiration  of  all  who  look  on  them. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POTATO. 

This  most  valuablo  of  roots  was  introduced  from  tho  colony  settled  in 
America  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  tho  year  158(5.  It  is  a native  of  the 
continent  of  South  America.  It  was  first  cultivated  on  Raleigh’s  estate  in 
Ireland,  but  never  came  into  general  use  until  the  commencement  of  tho 
present  century.  1 1 was  considered  as  a delicacy  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
for  in  1619  u small  quantity  is  mentioned  as  bought  for  the  Queen’s  use,  at 
ono  shilling  por  pound.  They  were  recommended  in  16G2  bv  the  Royal 
Society  to  bo  more  extensively  planted;  but  even  in  1718  Bradley  mentions 
them  us  a root  of  little  note.  Some  few  years  ago  I made  various  interesting 
experiments  upon  tho  manner  of  growing  this  root  in  the  kitchen  girden  and 
farm  of  the  lato  P.  l’usey,  Esq.,  in  Berkshire,  a gentleman  of  great  agri- 
cultural repute.  I was  filling  tho  post  of  gardener  to  that  gentleman,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  his  mode  of  culture.  I will  content  myself 
with  giving  tho  modo  of  treatment  which  I consider  the  best.  I he  time  of 
planting  depends  on  the  locality  and  nature  of  the  soil,  making  allowance  for 
tho  diversity  of  climates,  &o.,  and  although  they  havo  succeeded  well  from 
the  middlo  of  February  to  June,  yet  cither  very  early  or  lato  planting  ought 
to  bo  avoided.  I will  detail  a method  which,  on  light  soil  and  in  a warm 
situation,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble,  cither  for  home  consumption  or  with 
a view  to  profit.  This  plan  is  practised  in  Devonshire,  and  many  parts  of 
Ireland  ; it  is  called  the  “ Lazy  Bed  ” system.  It  is  performed  as  follows  : 
Mark  out  the  ground  four  feet  and  a half  for  the  beds,  and  two  feet  for  the 
alleys,  then  remove  about  four  inches  of  tho  surface  of  the  bods  in*o  too 
alleys  ; afterwards  dig  the  beds,  and  it  the  soil  is  not  good  in  heart,  manure 
must  bo  added  under  the  potatoes,  if  at  all  heavy  ; but  if  very  light,  place  it 
above  them.  By  putting  manure  under  early  potatoes  on  strong  soil,  it  acts 
as  a drainage.  I always  choose  good-sized  well-ripened  potatoes,  and  lay 
them  in  a warm  dry  place  until  the  eyes  sprout  a little ; when  they  have 
done  this,  cut  them  carefully.  The  crown-sets  may  be  kept  and  planted  by 
themselves  ; as  they  contain  the  best  matured  eyes,  they  always  rise  stronger 
and  more  regular  than  those  from  the  sides.  Sets  cut  from  large  tubers, 
each  containing  one  eye,  have,  by  numerous  experiments,  been  proved 
superior  to  wholo  small  potatoes.  I planted  half  an  acre  of  potato  eyes. 
The  eyes  were  scooped  out  of  the  potatoes  previous  to  taking  them  into  the 
house,  and  packed  away  in  coal-ashes  till  the  planting  time,  but  the  produce 
was  inferior  to  either  large  or  small  sets.  The  large  potato  has  a large  eye 
or  bud,  which  remains  uuciiminished  in  the  section  composing  the  set;  on 
the  contrary,  the  small  potato  has  a small  eye  or  bud,  from  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  only  a weak  shoot  proceeds,  rvhereas  the  other  starts  vigorously, 
producing  an  early  and  extensive  breadth  of  foliage,  supported  on  a stem 
capable  of  bearing  it  up  in  the  light,  and  hence  producing  better  crops  than 
either  one  weak  stem  or  a quantity  of  such.  In  planting  the  main  crops  of 
potatoes,  I don’t  go  in  for  the  Lazy  Bed  system.  I choose  a dry  situation 
and  a light  soil  in  preference  to  heavy  land.  In  the  process  of  planting,  open 
good  wide  drills  with  the  spade  two  to  three  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  variety,  and  plant  the  sets  uniformly  six  inches  deep.  Hoe 
frequently  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  draw  the  earth  over  any  tubers  which 
may  be  formed  near  the  surface.  There  can  be  no  doubt  earthing-up 
diminishes  the  produce,  and  retards  the  ripening  of  the  potatoes.  For  late 
planting  choose  kinds  which  do  not  grow  very,  tall  or  produce  abundance  of 
flowers.  My  favourite  potatoes  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Veitch’s  Prolific  Ash-leaved. 

2.  Soden’s  Early  Oxford. 

3.  Early  Manby. 

4.  Fortyfold. 

5.  Bread-fruit. 

6.  Giles’  Seedling,  a prolific  potato ; average,  160  sacks  per  acre. 

7.  Lancashire  Pink-eyed. 

8.  Birmingham  Prize-taker. 

9.  Fluke. 

10.  York  Regent. 

11.  Salmon  Kidney. 

12.  Jersey  Blue. 

I would  offer  a few  remarks  on  Veitch’s  Prolific  Ash-leaf.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  other  kinds  : it  makes  but  small  haulm,  and  the  tubers  are  soon 
ripe  and  off  the  ground,  to  make  way  for  the  cabbages  and  winter  greens. 

Notting  Hill.  William  Giles. 


THE  CHINA  PEAE. 

The  pear  even  in  England  is  generally  understood  to  be  a tardy-bearing 
tree,  and  the  old  couplet, 

He  that  plants  pears, 

Plants  for  liis  heirs, 

is  an  expression  of  this  popular  belief ; nor  is  the  character  entirely  un- 
deserved, as,  with  the  exception  of  a few  varieties,  ten,  twelve,  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  years  will  oftentimes  elapse  after  the  trees  are  planted  ere 
they  bear  fruit.  Such  being  the  ease  even  where  it  has  been  long  acclima- 
tized, people  are  naturally  backward  in  planting  it  here  under  new  and 
untried  conditions. 

But  my  object  just  now  is  not  to  point  out  how  we  shall  succed  with 
European  and  American  varieties  (experiments  upon  which  are  going  on), 
but  to  endeavour  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  China  Pear. 

This  variety  appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  for  many  years.  Being  struck  with  the  name,  as  probably  de- 
noting that  it  had  been  received  from  China,  and  knowing  how  thoroughly 
I all  fruits  of  Chinese  origin  appreciate  our  climate,  I procured  a tree,  and,  as 
it  was  late  in  the  season,  temporarily  planted  it  between  two  rows  of  grape- 
vines, on  the  brow  of  a schistose  slope  devoted  to  grapes.  After  remaining 
there  two  years  it  commenced  to  hear,  and  has  borne  regularly  and  freely 
ever  since  ; requiring  generally  a little  thinning  of  the  crop,  as  it  has  a ten  • 
deney  to  overbear. 

It  has  had  no  doctoring  and  very  little  attention,  except  taking  out  the 
leading  branch  to  open  the  interior  of  the  tree,  that  it  might  hear  on  the  in- 
side as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  branches.  It  is  grafted  on  the  common 
pear-stock  of  the  nurseries,  has  never  been  root-pruned  nor  lifted,  and 
occupies  a space  of  about  6 ft.  by  6 ft.,  or  four  square  yards  of  ground. 
The  wood  is  a dark  gray,  sprinkled  with  white  dots,  robust,  long-jointed,  of 
upright  habit,  and  producing  a profusion  of  fruit-spurs. 

Unlike  other  pears,  cuttings  readily  root,  especially  if  shaded  and  watered 
during  a dry  hot  spring,  and  I feel  convinced  that  it  will  play  an  important 
part  both  as  stock  and  medium  for  grafting  and  double  grafting  other  pears 
j that  are  shy  fruit-producers  on  the  common  stock.  I have  not  yet  proved 
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its  perfect  adaptability  to  tho  Quince,  but  am  experimenting  with  some  of 
the  best  Flemish  and  French  pears  on  tho  rooted  China  cuttings.  The  Marie 
Louise  shows  a stocky  sturdy  robustness  on  this  stock  that  is  suggestive  of 
a hopeful  future. 

The  fruit,  when  ripe,  varies  in  shape,  tho  breadth  being  sometimes  as  great 
as  tho  length.  It  has  a warm  yellowish  ground,  dotted  all  over  with  russet ; 
a good-looking  and  very  fragrant  fruit.  Its  flesh  is  crisp,  juicy,  and  sweet, 
the  skin  having  something  of  a musky  pine-apple  flavour  ; and  as  a cooking 
fruit — baked,  stewed,  or  in  pies — it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  pear,  its  flesh 
when  cooked  having  nothing  like  lumpiness  or  grittiness  about  it — in  fact, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  I have  not  said  anything  about  its  keeping 
qualities,  as  it  has  not  been  tested  fully — the  kitchen  demand  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  But  I kept  three  or  four  in  the  summer  of 
1865-66  for  six  weeks  on  a shelf  in  an  ordinary  room,  and  the  inference  is 
that  if  they  had  been  put  away  in  a dry  cellar,  or  some  cool,  cby,  dark  place, 
they  would  have  been  preserved  much  longer. — Fructvs,  in  “ Queenslander," 
Australian  Taper. 


ATTAE  OF  EOSES. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  method  by  which  the  attar  of  roses  is  prepared 
at  Lahore  was  drawn  up  after  an  inspection  of  the  apparatus  and  method  of 
proceeding  employed  at  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  city.  It  is 
taken  from  the  columns  of  Indian  Public  Opinion. 

1st.  Flowers  employed. — The  petals  of  the  ordinary  country  rose  are 
generally  used  ( Rosa  centifolia ,)  and  occasionally  those  of  the  Baramasa,  but 
these  are  only  half  the  value  of  the  first-mentioned  sort ; no  other  kind  is 
found  to  produce  so  much  or  so  good  an  essential  oil. 

Of  these  kinds  of  roses  the  native  druggist  believes  that  about  1000  maunds 
of  flowers  are  used  annually  at  Lahore  and  Umritsur,  for  the  purpose  of 
distilling,  the  price  of  each  maund  being  from  2 to  3 rupees,  according  to  the 
season  and  quality. 

The  rose  petals  are  used  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  are  first  carefully  picked 
to  remove  any  dirt,  and  also  stalks,  calyx,  and  stamens. 

The  apparatus  used. — 1st.  A large  copper  degchie  with  a wide  mouth, 
and  the  hody  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  4 maunds  of  water. 

2nd.  An  earthen  flat  gumlah  employed  as  a lid ; this  is  perforated  with  a 
hole  to  admit, 

3rd.  A bamboo  pipe  joined  to  the  mouth  at  right  angles,  perforated 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  secured  with  a string. 

4th.  A long  copper  vessel  with  a narrow  neck,  into  which  the  bamboo 
pipe  is  thrust  and  plugged  with  a cloth.  The  vessel  is  put  into  a cistern 
and  surrounded  with  cold  water.  5th.  A dcgchie  with  a broad  mouth. 
6th.  A bottle.  7th.  A tin  cup. 

Quantities  used. — Twenty  maunds  of  picked  rose-leaves,  one  maund  of 
water,  50  tolahs  of  chundun  oil  of  sandal  wood,  Pterocarpus  santalinus. 

Process. — One  maund  of  rose-leaves  and  half  a maund  of  water  is  put  into 
the  first  degchie,  and  the  cover  and  tube  fixed  on  with  clay,  the  other  end  of 
the  bamboo  pipe  is  inserted  into  the  long-necked  vessel,  No.  3,  into  which 
50  tolahs  of  sandal-wood  oil  is  placed,  and  this  vessel  is  set  in  the  cistern  full 
of  cold  water.  Heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  degchie  until  ttn 
seers  of  water  are  distilled  over  into  the  sandal-wood  oil,  carrying  with  them 
about  three  mashas  of  genuine  attar  of  rose,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  sandal- 
wood oil. 

The  apparatus  is  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  rose-leaves  thrown  away. 
The  mixed  oil  and  distilled  water  are  poured  into  the  degchie  No.  5,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  The  oil  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  is  separated  by  a singular  but  rude  process.  The  operator  dips  his 
naked  hand  flat  on  the  oil,  which  adheres  to  the  skin  and  prevents  the  water 
wetting  it,  he  then  raises  his  hand  and  scrapes  it  on  the  side  of  a tin  vessel 
into  which  the  oil  falls,  and  is  thence  poured  into  a bottle.  This  process  is 
repeated  till  all  the  oil  is  separated  from  the  water.  Then  the  process  is  re- 
commenced, the  oil  is  poured  into  the  ve  sel  No.  5,  and  the  water  with  one 
maund  of  fresh  rose-leaves  into  the  degchie  No.  1,  and  the  distillation  recom- 
menced and  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  before. 

This  process  is  repeated  for  twenty  days,  and  though  the  druggist  considers 
that  3 mashas  of  pure  attar  of  rose  are  distilled  every  day,  yet  by  the  clumsy 
process  of  separating  the  oil  and  water  so  much  is  lost  that,  though  5 tolahs 
of  attar  are  added  to  the  50  tolahs  of  sandal-wood  oil,  yet  only  60  tolahs  arc 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  process;  so  that  one  part  in  ten  is  wasted. 

The  product  sells  for  its  weight  in  silver,  each  tolah-weight  selling  for  one 
rupee. 


The  Ironmaster  and  ms  Gardeners. — Tho  late  Mr.  Crawshay  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  gardening,  and  most  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  his 
gardens  and  hothouses  were  under  his  own  superintendence.  It  was  a subject 
of  much  annoyance  to  him  when  his  gardeners  would  not  implicitly  follow 
his  directions,  but  preferred  putting  in  practice  some  theory  of  their  own. 
“They  are  so  confoundedly  conceited,”  he  would  say,  “one  can’t  get  them 
to  do  as  they  are  told.”  Upon  one  occasion,  when  engaging  a gardener  to 
fill  the  place  of  one  who  had  been  dismissed  for  not  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  master’s  commands,  Mr.  Crawshay  took  the  opportunity  to  give  tho 
new-comer  a short  lecture,  which  ho  concluded  by  observing : “ There,  I 
have  told  you  what  to  do  ; but  I don't  suppose  you'll  stay  here  long;  you’ll 
be  like  all  the  rest,  so  confoundedly  pig-headed  and  conceited.”  The  man 
expressed  his  willingness  to  follow  his  master’s  instructions,  and  after  I10  had 
been  employed  about  a fortnight  his  professions  of  obedience  wero  put  to  the 
test.  Mr.  Crawshay  came  into  the  garden  ono  dny  in  early  spring,  nnd, 
pointing  to  a row  of  gooseberry  trees,  abruptly  told  tho  gardener  to  take  them 
all  up,  and  stick  the  branches  into  tho  earth,  leaving  the  roots  turned  up- 
wards. “ They  don’t  seem  to  grow  as  they  are,”  I10  remarked,  “so  I'll  try 
my  plan.”  Mr.  Crawshay  then  turned  away  abruptly,  whilst  tho  gardener, 
without  making  any  reply,  immediately  set  to  work.  In  a few  hours  the 
job  was  completed,  and  upon  Mr.  Crawshay  returning  and  finding  that  bis 
commands  bad  been  obeyed,  he  observed,  “That's  all  right;  put ’em  back 
again.  I only  did  it  to  try  ye  ; you’ll  do  : I believe  I've  got  a sensible 
fellow  at  last.”  [The  foregoing  is  cut  from  a newspaper,  and  it  may  bo  true. 
But  it  does  not,  we  venture  to  think,  roflect  any  credit  on  either  master  or 
gardener,  but  the  gardener  comes  best  out  of  it  of  file  two.  The  master  gave 
an  absurd  order,  and  the  man,  taking  note  of  his  whim,  proved  himself  his 
''final  in  wit  by  wlmt  appeared  an  act  of  implicit,  unthinking,  and  obsequious 
complianc  e.  When  t wo  people  engage  in  an  net  of  stupidity,  it  is  not  a nico 
question  to  determine  who  should  huvo  most  praise. J 


THE  AMEEICAN  BLIGHT  AND  FOWL  EE’S 
GAEDENEES’  INSECTICIDE. 

The  various  diseases  to  which  tho  apple  tree  is  subject  have  occupied  the 
attention  and  the  pens  of  some  of  our  greatest  naturalists,  as  well  as  many  of 
our  eminent  and  practical  gardeners.  Animals  of  different  species  prey  upon 
our  garden  plants,  and  our  endeavours  therefore  would  be  in  vain  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  avoid  the  blights  affecting  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  large 
trees,  such  as  the  apple  weevil  (Antlionymus  pomarum),  and  the  codlin  motk 
( Carpocapsa  pomonetla).  The  female  moths  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  flowers, 
ono  in  each,  which  are  soon  hatched,  and  bpgin  to  feed  on  the  softer  parts  of 
the  fruit,  which  causes  the  fruit  to  fall  off.  Now,  it  is  obvious  from  tho 
habits  of  these  insects  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  destroy  them.  But 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  apple  trees  are  ofttimes  injured,  and  sometimes 
destroyed,  by  pests  of  a less  tangible  nature,  and  perhaps  none  has  done  more 
mischief,  oris  so  hard  to  be  killed,  as  the  cotton  blight,  a white  mealy  insect 
(Aphis  laniyera),  commonly  called  the  “American  Blight.”  This  disease 
makes  its  appearance  like  little  bunches  of  cotton  wool  stuck  upon  the 
trunk,  and  along  the  branches  and  shoots.  Under  this  white  stuff  there  are 
innumerable  insects,  which,  if  squeezed,  are  of  the  colour  of  blood.  After  it 
is  rubbed  off,  little  round  pimples  or  lumps  appear,  which  are  very  un- 
sightly. This  blight  was  first  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ; it 
is  supposed  it  was  imported  from  France  in  the  year  1788.  It  becomes 
winged  in  July  and  August,  and  spreads  itself  from  one  tree  to  another,  and 
has  now  made  its  way  into  every  county  in  the  kingdom.  Some  say  it 
attacks  the  roots  as  well  as  the  branches ; but  this  I never  found  to  be  the 
case.  In  the  gardens  that  I have  recently  taken  charge  of,  I found  this  pest 
had  got  complete  possession  of  all  the  apple  trees,  and  some  were  thereby 
rendered  useless.  Of  course  I had  heard  of,  and  had  seen  tried,  and  had 
tried  myself,  various  means  of  destroying  this  pest.  An  Irish  gentleman 
recommends  the  water  that  potatoes  had  been  boiled  in  as  a certain  cure. 
Another  says,  rub  green  mint  on  the  affected  parts  ; this  applied  persever- 
ingly  entirely  cures  the  worst  tree  of  this  disease.  I think  the  cure  consists 
more  in  the  mechanically  rubbing  than  the  green  mint.  I have  found 
Gishurst  Compound,  of  the  consistency  of  paint,  a capital  remedy  when  rubbed 
on  the  tree  with  a good  stiff  brush.  If  it  does  not  destroy  them  at  once  in 
their  operation,  it  gives  them  an  uneasy  life,  and  stops  their  ravages.  So 
numerous  are  the  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  blight,  and  such  high  authorities 
speak  in  their  praise,  that  if  I have  tried  any  of  those  remedies  it  has 
always  been  with  cautioD,  never  forgetting  what  I heard  Mr.  Gordon  once 
say  to  Mr.  Spary,  when  he  was  explaining  how  destructive  his  patent  lumi- 
gator  was  to  all  kinds  of  insects.  “ Ah,”  says  Mr.  Gordon,  “ perhaps  it  will 
kill  plants  as  well,  for  the  fumes  of  your  apparatus  are  like  the  quack  doctor’s 
physic,  for  he  gives  them  all  the  same  dose;  and  what  cured  a tinker  killed 
a tailor.”  So  it  would  be  in  a house  of  mixed  plants;  some  it  would  kill, 
and  the  strong  it  might  cure.  Now,  without  any  more  beating  about  the 
bush,  I will  speak  of  the  new  Vermin  Killer.  Well,  I procured  ajar  of  what 
Mr.  Fowler  calls  “Gardeners’  Insecticide.”  A very  scientific  name  this. 
Ah,  we  gardeners  like  long  names ; we  should  not  care  whether  it  was 
insecticide  or  infanticide,  so  long  as  it  killed  all  our  enemies.  I dissolved 
four  ounces  in  a gallon  of  soft  water  made  hot.  When  it  cooled  down  to 
85°,  I took  it  to  some  dahlias  the  blooms  of  which  were  infested  with  thrip. 
It  destroyed  them  instantly,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  flower.  Then, 
for  a further  proof,  I immersed  a tender  fern,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  infested 
with  aphis.  The  result  was  satisfactory — the  aphis  killed,  and  not  a frond 
injured.  I now  made  the  insecticide  hotter  and  stronger — six  ounces  to  the 
gallon,  and  the  temperature  100° — and  went  into  the  orchard,  and  commenced 
trying  its  efficacy  on  the  American  blight.  I syringed  the  affected  parts,  and 
1 have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  at  the  first  shot  I fired  with  the  syringe 
these  tiny  vexatious  enemies,  keeping  in  ambush  behind  their  bales  of  cotton, 
began  to  disperse  in  all  directions,  and  the  dead  and  dying  fell  to  the  ground 
never  to  rise  again.  I would  recommend  all  my  fellow  gardeners  to  keep  a 
constant  look  out  for  this  American  blight ; it  requires  a quick  eye  and 
constant  observation  to  detect  the  first  colony  of  foes.  Now  that  we  have  a 
cure  of  a comparatively  inexpensive  nature,  let  us  try  our  best,  and  free 
ourselves  from  this  troublesome  pest.  N.  Cole. 


AUXILIAEY  BOILEES. 

A correspondent,  II.  Henry,  asks  if  an  auxiliary  boiler  is  required  in  a 
ease  where  cucumbers  are  grown  through  tho  winter,  vines  started  at 
Christmas,  and  strawberries,  French  beans,  &c.,  in  January.  lie  has  eight 
houses  to  heat,  one  of  them  a peach-house  adjoining  the  vinery,  where  tho 
heat  is  put  on  in  tho  middle  of  February,  and  other  forcing  houses,  as  abovo 
stated.  Without  doubt  an  auxiliary  boiler  would  bo  a safeguard  whero 
forcing  to  the  abovo  extent  is  carried  on  ; but  increased  experience  in  th  s 
matter  convinces  mo  that  it  is  a mistake  to  put  up  two  largo  boilers  of  tho 
same  size  in  places  where  there  is  not  a greater  range  of  glass  than  in  that 
of  our  correspondent,  especially  when  tho  forcing  is  confined  to  one  or  two 
houses  for  threo  or  four  months  of  tho  forcing  season,  as  in  the  case  now  under 
consideration.  Cucumbers  for  tho  winter,  and  vinca  at  Christmas,  in  two 
small  houses,  in  which  are  also  grown  strawberries  nnd  French  boans  from 
January,  is  not  sufficient  work  for  a largo  boiler,  although  later  in  tho  soason, 
when  tho  peach-houso  is  added,  there  may  bo,  ns  also  would  bo  tho  case  in 
frosty  weather,  when  the  other  houses  required  heat.  But  to  have  to  heat, 
say  a 4 ft.  snddlo  or  cannon  boiler  for  two  small  housos  for  nearly  four 
months  is  a groat  waste  of  fuel,  bocauso  a boiler  of  less  power,  and  requiring 
less  firing,  would  answer  quite  ns  well.  To  proportion  the  size  of  tho  boiler 
to  tho  work  it  is  required  to  do,  should  bo  the  first  aim  of  those  who  have  tho 
management  of  it;  nnd  ns  auxiliary  boilers  are  only  put  up  as  a safeguard 
against  a break-down  with  tin;  permanent  ono,  I maintain  it  will  lie  a great 
saving  if  we  consider  them  both  as  permanent  ones,  only  using  tho  small 
ono  when  thoro  is  tho  least  work  to  do,  and  tho  larger  ono  when  tho  housos 
nro  all  in  full  work.  By  this  plan  not  only  will  tho  expense  of  firing  bo 
diminished,  but  there  will  be  less  chanco  of  an  accident  from  boiling  over, 
ns  the  larger  tho  boiler  the  greater  tho  body  of  fire  ; consequently  there  is 
more  risk  attending  its  use  when  its  work  is  of  limited  extent  in  comparison 
to  its  sizo. 

Against  tho  adoption  of  small  auxiliary  boilers  if  may  be  urged,  that  they 
would  not  have  sufficient  power  to  lie  of  much  use  should  the  larger  one  at 
any  time  fail.  But  against  this  I must  demur.  A 27  in.  saddle  or  cannon 
boiler  would  keep  seven  or  eight  moderate-sized  houses  free  from  harm 
until  another  larger  one  was  supplied,  should  anything  happen.  At  all  events, 
my  advice  is  (what  I should  now  practise  myself),  pul  tip  ono  sufficient  to 
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work  (ho  whole,  and  a smaller  0110  to  do  tho  work  of  tho  two  small  Iiouhoh 
for  cucumbers  and  vines  from  tho  beginning  of  November  to  tho  middle  of 
February,  only  using  the  large  one  when  the  weather  demands  it,  and, 
according  to  tho  price  of  tiring  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  thoro  would 
be  a saving  of  from  three  to  four  pounds  a year  in  the  item  of  fuel. 

On  the  subject  of  boilers  and  tho  heating  of  garden  structures  generally, 
there  has  been  much  useful  discussion  in  those  pages  from  timo  to  time,  in 
which  1 have  been  very  much  interested,  and  I am  thcroforo  snnguino  that 
our  readers  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  subject,  but  continue  to  ventilato  tho 
question  of  heating  until  wo  havo  gained  a thorough  knowlogo  of  all  its 
features;  for  1 am  satisfied  from  common  obsorvatons  that  wo  havo  much  yet 
to  learn,  and  tho  sooner  wo  can  do  this  tho  hotter  for  us  and  our  cause,  to 
say  nothing  of  posterity.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


DALECIIAMriA  ROEZLIANA,  V.  ROSEA. 

Amongst  tho  many  meritorious  novelties  of  tho  past  season,  nono  is  more  de- 
serving of  tho  attention  of  cultivators  than  this  beautiful  Mexican  plant.  It 
was  first  met  with  in  Vera  Cruz  by  Roczl,  and,  according  to  tho  absurd  prac- 
tice of  naming  plants  after  persons,  it  boars  his  name  for  a specific  distinction. 
It  is  a member  of  tho  vnst  order  Euphorbiaccao,  and  belongs  to  thatsectionof 
tho  order  tho  plants  of  which  havo  broad  cotyledons.  The  genus  Dalc- 
cliampia  is  characterized  by  tho  presenco  of  a singlo  ovule  in  each  compartment 
of  the  ovary,  by  the  anthers  being  oroct  in  the  bud,  by  tho  segments  of  tho 
calyx  in  tho  malo  flowers  touching  their  margins,  and  by  the  two-leaved 
involucre  enclosing  flowers  of  both  soxes.  These  involucres,  or,  as  they  will 
no  doubt  bo  more  commonly 
called,  “bracts,”  aro  in  the 
plant  before  us  of  a bright 
pink  colour ; tho  male  and 
female  flowers  which  they 
encloso  are  yellow.  As  re- 
spects the  peculiarity  of  its 
decorative  features,  therefore, 
this  plant  may  be  classed  with 
the  Bougainvillea  and  the 
Euphorbia,  in  both  of  which 
the  most  highly-coloured  por- 
tions are  not  the  true  flowers, 
but  their  appendages.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  Dale- 
champia  Roezliana,  one  with 
green,  the  other  with  pink 
bracts.  It  is  the  last-named 
thatwe  especially  recommend 
to  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  cultivators. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  the  numerous 
admirable  exhibitions  of  the 
plant  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea,  during  the 
past  season,  was  the  perfection 
in  respect  both  of  leafage  and 
richness  of  floral  colouring 
of  the  very  small  specimens 
that  were  brought  forward. 

It  does  not  need  a vast  ex- 
tent of  space,  or  a great 
length  of  time,  to  grow  this 
plant  to  perfection;  indeed, 
it  blooms  freely  in  a small 
state  at  every  period  of  the 
year,  and  the  coloured  bracts 
are  so  persistent  that  the 
plant  retains  its  brightness 
of  colouring  for  a great 
length  of  time.  In  habit  it 
is  an  erect-growing  under- 
shrub, with  sub-cordate  or 
spoon  - shaped  acuminate 
leaves,  five  to  nine  inches 
long ; the  stem  is  clothed 
with  egg-shaped  stipules  ; 
the  peduncles  are  slender 
and  thread-like,  bearing  two 
small  green  bracts  and  two 
large  cordate  denticulate  floral 
leaves  of  a bright  pink  colour.  "Within  these  are  the  male  and  female  flowers, 
of  a pale  yellow  colour. 

This  is  a highly  ornamental  plant,  which  may  be  grown  to  a large  and 
grand  specimen  for  the  stove,  or  flowered  in  a small  state  for  the  decoration 
of  the  table.  As  it  can  be  flowered  at  any  season,  it  may  be  added  to  the 
list  of  select  winter-flowering  plants  ; for  at  this  season  of  the  year  its  gay 
bracts  will  be  of  far  greater  value  than  at  any  other  time.  As  a winter- 
flowering  plant  it  will  need  the  stove,  yet  it  may  certainly  be  grown  and 
flowered  successfully  with  only  warm  greenhouse  treatment,  as,  though  a 
stove  plant,  it  happens  to  be  well  adapted  for  what  is  termed  cool  treatment. 


BATHING  IN  LILIES. 

Once  upon  a time,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  spring 
flowers  were  full  of  glory,  you  kindly  informed  me  by  letter  that  you  con- 
templated being  from  home  for  a few  days  ; in  fact,  that  you  intended  to 
go  down  to  the  New  Forest  to  bathe  in  violets.  I remember  I wished  you 
a safe  and  a pleasant  journey,  but  I did  not  confess  at  the  time  that  I felt 
you  were  tantalising  me,  for  I was  necessarily  tied  by  the  leg  at  home,  being 
in  the  midst  of  a forcing  season,  and  therefore  could  not  go  with  you,  had  I 
wished,  or  had  you  invited  me.  I felt  that  you  knew  this,  and  I considered 
that  you  ought  to  have  had  more  consideration  for  my  position  than  to  have 
broached  the  subject  to  me,  knowing  how  much  I liked  such  rambles  as  you 
contemplated  taking.  In  fact,  I felt  that  you  might  have  gone  and  enjoyed 
yourself,  and  then  informed  me  of  it  if  you  pleased,  instead  of  filling  me  with 
longing.  However,  in  contemplation  of  revenge,  I pocketed  your  letter, 
determined  next  time  I was  about  to  enjoy  a treat  to  apprise  you  of  it,  so 


that  you  might  havo  a fellow  fooling,  and  bo  moro  discreet  in  tho  future. 
But,  upon  moro  mature  consideration,  1 relinquished  all  ideas  of  tantalising 
you,  as  you  had  done  mo — in  other  words,  J would  not  return  evil  for  evil, 
hut  prefor  to  toll  you  after  my  joys  are  over,  and  I hope  for  tho  future  you 
will  tako  tho  hint,  ns  far  as  concerns  me,  and  do  likewise. 

But  you  will  ho  asking,  “What  has  nil  this  to  do  with  Bathing  in  Lilies?" 
Lot  mo  toll  my  littlo  talo.  You  go  somo  forty  or  fifty  miles,  with  danger 
before  you  with  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  to  bathe  in  voilcts,  while  I stop  at 
homo  to  bnlho  in  lilies.  Ah  ! and  in  beautiful  lilies  too,  such  as  aro  not  seen  in 
every  nobleman’s  garden,  although  a cottager  may  grow  them.  Perhaps 
now  you  may  eondoscend  to  ask,  “ What  aro  you  driving  at?”  or  you  may  be  a 
littlo  bit  starchy,  and  say  to  yourself,  “ Why,  tho  old  man  is  a ninny  to 
think  1 never  saw  a lily.”  But  I do  not  think  so,  for  I know  you  havo  seen 
many,  but  I question  if  ever  you  saw  a whole  batch  of  the  common  Guernsey 
lily,  with  about  fifty  spikes  of  bloom  on  them  at  one  timo,  in  tho  middle  of 
October.  Such  was  my  lily  bath  lately.  Many  of  tho  spikes  contained  fivo 
individual  flowors,  and  somo  of  tlieso  measured  four  inches  over,  standing 
boldly  up  about  twenty  inches  high  upon  stems  thicker  than  a man’s  thumb. 
Imagino  all  theso  making  a solid  mass  of  colour  in  a small  space,  and  you 
have  an  idea  of  a splondid  scene.  It  is  many  a long  day  since  I saw  so 
beautiful  a sight  as  these  lilies  created. 

Now,  tell  mo  if  you  havo  ever  seen  the  like.  I do  not  want  to  hoar  of  an 
individual  spike  or  two,  such  as  is  commonly  seen,  but  from  forty  to  fifty 
spikes,  each  with  three  or  four  flowers  open  at  one  time,  standing  close  to 
the  front  wall  of  a vinery,  about  30  feet  long.  I think  you,  with  all  your 
experience,  will  be  obliged  to  answer  no  ; for  I have  travelled  a good  deal, 
and  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  tho  way  of  lilies,  although  I have 

seen  many  wonderful  hor- 
ticultural sights,  but  not 
one  with  such  a peculiar 
richness  as  this.  The  term 
“gorgeous,”  in  its  literal 
sense,  is  not  applicable  to 
this  mass  of  floral  beauty, 
it  was  so  rich  and  chaste  ; 
while  the  natural  bearing 
of  the  flowers  was  so  grand, 
with  such  a delicate  touch 
of  refinement  about  them, 
that,  in  a word,  it  was  the 
most  lovely  sight  that  ever 
pleased  horticultural  eyes. 
But  do  not  think  the  old 
man  is  vain  because  he  pos- 
sesses such  rare  treasures  of 
Flora’s  empire,  or  that  ho 
wishes  to  retaliate  upon  you 
in  an  unseemly  manner. 
No,  no  ; his  principal  ob- 
ject in  writing  this  is  to  let 
your  readers  know  that  the 
lovely  Guernsey  lily  is  still 
cherished  by  one  who  is 
somewhat  alive  to  the  beau- 
ties of  the  hardy  border 
plants,  of  which  this  is 
so  excellent  a member. 
Changing  back  to  the  first 
person,  I wish  to  say  that  I 
have  now  good  grounds  for 
asserting  that  I have  bathed 
in  lilies. 

Now  I am  coming  to  the 
practical ; and  to  show  you 
that  I am  not  anxious  to 
enjoy  this  treat  alone  any 
longer,  I will,  if  you  like  to 
accept  of  a few  bulbs,  send 
you  some  on  an  early  day. 
All  the  cultivation  they 
require  is  to  plant  them 
deep  in  a rich  sandy  loam 
close  to  the  foot  of  a south 
wall,  and  leave  them  undis- 
turbed for  the  next  seven 
years,  and  you  will  get 
flowers  in  plenty. 

P.S. — This  was  written 
a month  ago,  but  got  mis- 
laid ; all  the  time  I was  wondering  why  I could  not  see  it  in  print.  To-day  I 
have  popped  upon  it,  and,  although  late,  I send  it  on,  because  I dare  say 
you  have  been  wondering  what  had  become  of 

The  Man  with  the  Blue  Apron. 

[The  Guernsey  Lily,  Xerine  sarniensis,  deserves  all  the  praise  tho  “old 
man”  has  bestowed  upon  it,  but  N.  coruscans,  X.  Fotherigillii , and  X. 
venusta , are  equally  beautiful,  and  perhaps  even  more  beautiful ; therefore 
the  “ old  man  ” had  best  add  a few  clumps  of  these  to  his  border.  If  he  will 
send  us  a parcel  of  his,  we  will  send  him  some  of  the  other  three  kinds  in 
return.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  could  tell  us  something  about  bathing  in 
lilies,  for  he  has  some  long  borders  filled  with  these  Nerines. — Ed.  G.  .V.] 


A PROTEAN  FERN  (Arthobotrya  articulata). 

The  vagaries  of  ferns  aro  quite  as  strange  as  their  mode  of  re-production. 
Since  the  fern  mania,  and  more  especially  the  mania  for  British  ferns,  has 
set  in,  the  latter  seem  to  have  run  riot  in  their  anxiety  to  meet  the  craving 
for  new  varieties.  In  fact,  so  many  forms  crop  up  that  to  find  distinctive 
terms  for  them  is  apparently  more  difficult  than  to  find  the  plants,  if  one 
is  to  judge  by  the  vagaries  of  language  had  recourse  to,  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  British  ferns. 

Turning  from  the  cultivated  forms  of  these  islands  to  a singular  and  in- 
teresting species,  sometimes  grown  in  choice  collections  of  hothouse  ferns,  a 
portion  of  which  is  lying  before  us,  we  find  a curious  illustration  of  the 
Protean  character  of  these  plants.  We  allude  to  the  curious  little  Bornean 
creeping  fern,  Arthrobotrya  articulata,  or,  as  it  was  first  called,  LindsreaLowi, 
by  which  name  it  may  still  be  known  by  our  readers.  Since  we  first  saw  it 
in  one  of  our  finest  collections,  when  introduced  some  four  or  fivo  years  ago. 
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we  havo  regarded  it  with  interest  from  its  singular  habit,  as  woll  as  its  rarity 
and  its  being  considered  difficult  to  keep.  It  was,  however,  only  on  occasion 
of  a recent  visit  we  ascertained  that  what  we  had  on  previous  occasions 
looked  on  as  an  interloper  in  its  case,  in  the  shapo  of  another  fern  as  unlike 
as  possible  the  normal  form  and  appearance  of  our  plant,  was  no  such  thing, 
hut  part  and  parcel  of  the  Arthrobotrya.  This  will  be  better  understood  by 
our  fern-loving  readers  from  a description,  though  it  be  imperfect,  of  the 
normal  appearance  of  this  wiry  little  Proteus.  The  innumerable  little 
creeping  stems  are  dark,  wavy,  thin  as  finest  wire,  and  furnished  along  tho 
lower  surface  with  a lino  of  clasping  suckers  like  those  of  tho  ivy,  by  which  it 
fixes  itself  in  its  rambles  over  the  tufa,  or  other  surface  upon  which  it  grows. 
From  these  stems  at  right  angles,  and  plane  with  the  surface  on  which  they 
grow,  proceed  neat  little  pinnate  fronds,  not  unlike  those  of  our  own  little  As- 
plenium  trichomanes,  except  that  they  are  much  smaller,  more  compact,  and 
the  diminutive  pinnules  more  crenated.  The  fronds  are  about  three  inches 
in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  pinnso  are  about  a quarter  inch 
long,  less  than  that  broad,  and  roundish. 

Now  for  its  anomalies.  Some  of  the  fronds,  eschewing  the  original  or 
pinnate  form,  have  the  pinnules  or  leaflets  only  on  one  side ; others  have 
one  side  fully  clothed  and  the  other  side  bare,  except  a small  portion  near 
the  top.  Other  fronds  show  the  dichotomous  character,  or  tendency  to  fork, 
which  appears  to  be  the  first  freak  when  a fern  is  about  to  put  on  a new 
“ make  up.”  These,  however,  are  trifles  compared  with  the  next  jump  our 
Bornean  friend  takes,  when  from  the  extremity  of  one  or  more  of  its  living 
wires  it  sends  forth  apparently  another  fern,  about  as  unlike  itself  as  another 
fern  could  be.  Compared  with  the  parent,  this  is  a giant,  the  fronds  being 
like  the  exotic  Doodia  caudata  in  appear  ance,  and  almost  as  large,  or,  to 
take  a more  familiar  illustration,  in  size  and  form  like  those  of  our  own 
Blechnum  spicant.  The  frond  before  us  is  more  than  eight  inches  long,  by 
2|  inches  wide.  The  pinnee  are  placed  alternately  and  rather  distant  from 
one  another,  oblong  lanceolate  in  shape,  perfectly  simple  at  the  edges,  fully 
an  inch  and  a half  long  by  half  an  inch  broad,  the  colour  a much  paler  green 
than  that  of  the  normal  leaflet.  A good  general  idea  of  the  appearance  they 
present,  and  the  remarkable  departure  from  the  original  form,  may  be  had  if 
the  reader  call  to  mind  what  we  so  often  see  occur  in  the  fern-leaved  beech. 
When  first  introduced,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Kew,  re- 
garded the  original  form  as  being  only  the  imperfectly  developed  form  of  a 
plant  which  in  its  adult  state  is  quite  different. 

We  regard  this  as  a very  interesting  fern  for  growing  in  a case,  if  it  would 
accommodate  itself  to  the  temperature  of  our  rooms.  This  difficulty  might, 
we  fancy,  be  overcome  by  a little  ingenuity  and  thought.  If  so,  our  Kil- 
larney  favourite  would  have  a rival,  and  the  dwelling-rooms  a new  feature, 
which  would  have  interest  for  all,  and  be  one  of  priceless  value  to  the  con- 
fined invalid  or  the  aged,  who  know  no  world  outside  it. — Irish  Farmer's 
Gazette. 
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Ttttcfjen  ffiarben  anb  JFratnc  ffirotinb. 

Cabbage,  Scotch  Kale,  and  other  standing  vegetable  crops  should  be 
lightly  hoed  between  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  plants  earthed  up ; 
this  protects  their  roots  from  frost,  and  supports  them  against  wind  ; and  the 
hoeing  removes  weeds,  and  by  loosening  the  top  crust  prevents  frost  entering 
so  deep  as  it  does  in  hard  ground. 

Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  &c.,  in  frames  and  handlights  must  have  plenty 
of  air  while  this  mild  weather  lasts,  by  removing  the  glasses  entirely  ou  fine 
days,  and  keeping  them  tilted  during  rains.  If  any  signs  of  mildew,  sprinkle 
with  sulphur ; the  Bolte  a Houppe,  sold  for half-a- crown  by  Burgess  and  Key, 
Newgate  Street,  is  the  best  sulphur  duster,  and  should  be  always  at  hand  in 
a dry  place  ready  for  use.  It  delivers  lime,  sulphur,  or  any  dry  powder  in  a 
regular  cloud,  and  is  very  expeditious.  The  fine  dust  from  the  bottom  of  the 
peat-stack  or  the  bins  of  the  potting-shed  will  be  found  useful  to  strew  on  the 
surface  amongst  plants  suffering  from  damp ; there  is  nothing  to  equal  peat- 
dust  for  the  purpose. 

Peas  and  Beans  just  showing  through  the  ground  should  be  covered  with  a 
sprinkling  of  dry  earth,  and  overthat,  some  dry  light  litter ; this  will  check  their 
growth  and  keep  them  hardy,  and  in  case  of  frost  afford  considerable  protec- 
tion. Where  sand  is  plentiful,  use  it  in  preference  to  mould,  because  of  its 
drying  nature. 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale. — Those  who  have  not  begun  to  force  should  do 
so  now,  either  in  the  open  ground  or  by  potting.  As  a very  mild  heat  suf- 
fices, this  season’s  leaves  and  litter,  if  plentiful  in  bulk,  will  do  as  well  to 
make  up  a bed  for  the  purpose  as  dung.  If  the  latter  is  used,  it  should  bo 
turned  three  times  before  making  tho  bed,  or  the  heat  will  he  too  fierce  and 
too  transient. 

.■fFIotncr  ®firben. 

Evergreens  are  generally  planted  at  this  season,  because  alterations  aro 
in  progrees,  and  it  is  found  convenient  to  plant  all  at  onco — deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  together.  But  wo  question  tho  propriety  of  moving  any 
evergreen  shrubs  from  November  to  February.  Wo  havo  always  advised 
planting  hollies,  aucubas,  bays,  frc.,  &c.,  in  August  and  September  ; and  if  no 
moved  then,  they  had  best  bo  left  whore  they  are  till  March.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  often  convenient  to  lift  evergreens  now,  and  almost  everything  except 
the  holly  will  endure  tho  process  if  it  is  performed  with  care.  On  wet  clays 
thoro  is  more  likelihood  of  deaths  occurring  through  removals  now  than  on 
warm  dry  loams.  Wo  have  ourselves  been  compelled  lately  to  move  some 
very  largo  specimen  evergreens,  and  wo  took  care  to  close  in  tho  roots  with  a 
mixture  of  leaf-mould,  fine  loam,  and  sand,  in  a nearly  dry  state,  so  that  tho 
wounds  of  the  roots  will  he  encouraged  to  herd  quickly,  and  at  tho  first  movo 
they  mako  they  will  run  freely  into  tho  tempting  mixture.  AVIiero  it  is  in- 
tended to  plant  in  spring,  let  tho  ground  he  deeply  trenched  and  laid  up  in 
ridges  to  pulverize. 

.■fruit  Ci .illicit  nub  ©r climb  ]()mi«c. 

Pruning  of  standard  trees  should  consist  chiefly  of  opening  out  tho  head 
and  regulating  the  growth,  without  severe  measures  of  any  kind.  Where 
largo  houghs  require  removal,  il  is  a proof  of  neglect  of  somo  kind  in  times 
gone  by  ; and  if  man;,  hive  branches  aro  dead  or  dying,  depend  upon  it  tho 
tree  is  in  a had  state  at  lh  reds:  most  probably  the  surface  roots  are  gone 
altogether.  In  small  gnrdr  ,1  , old  fruit-trees  are  frequently  killed  by  raising 
tho  soil  about  thorn,  and  so  year  by  year  removing  thoir  roots  farther  ana 
farther  from  the  atmosphere 


Root  Pruning,  where  required,  should  be  commenced  without  delay. 
Tho  simplest  method  is  to  open  a trench  on  one  side  of  the  trees,  and  cut  back 
the  roots  to  within  two  feet  to  three  feet  of  the  stems  (according  to  the  size  of 
the  trees),  half  round  each  tree.  Next  year  open  trenches  and  cut  back  the  roots 
on  the  other  half  round,  and  so  on  year  after  year.  This  will  prevent  a rank 
growth,  and  inoreaso  thoir  fruitfulness. 

ffirctnbotise  anb  ffionserbatorn. 

Calceolarias,  Roses,  Pansies,  and  other  nearly  hardy  plants,  of  which 
cuttings  were  put  in  late,  may  now  be  potted  off  singly  while  the  weather 
continues  mild.  This  will  relieve  the  pressure  of  work  at  tho  turn  of  the 
spring,  when  there  is  so  much  potting  to  do  that  other  important  tasks  are 
neglected. 

Stove  Plants  that  bear  Cool  Treatment. — The  idea  of  “natu- 
ralizing” plants  from  the  tropics  has  long  been  exploded;  but,  like  the 
search  of  the  alchemists  for  some  principle  which  should  transmute  any  and 
every  metal  into  gold,  this  idea  has  unexpectedly  been  the  means  of  leading 
us  to  the  discovery  of  much  of  which  we  can  make  practical  use.  Our  stove 
plants  are  no  hardier  now  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  but  we  have 
learned  much  better  how  to  cultivate  them  ; and  one  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learnt  is,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
they  will  bear  a much  lower  temperature  than  had  been  anticipated.  In  a 
word,  all  plants  require  a season  of  rest.  Allow  them  to  hybemate  for  a time, 
and  then  when  you  rouse  them  up  once  more  they  spring  into  existence  with 
renewed  vigour.  How  many  plants  we  can  recall  which  we  at  first  stewed 
and  parboiled  in  our  stoves ! soon  they  were  moved  into  a warm  corner  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  then,  having  overgrown  the  space  allotted  to  them,  they 
were  some  lucky  spring  morning  planted  in  a warm  corner  out  of  doors, 
just  to  take  their  chance.  With  wbat  result?  Why,  they  perfectly 
astonished  us  with  their  wonderful  growth  ; they  had  at  last  been  treated  in 
a manner  which  suited  them.  I could  spread  out  this  paper  to  any  extent 
by  giving  illustrations  of  this.  I might  give  instances  from  the  plants 
which  were  introduced  years  and  years  ago,  such  as  the  Ancuba  and  the 
Leycesteria,  and  might  bring  my  obs.rvations  down  to  the  present  day  by 
giving  some  of  the  results  obtained  this  very  year  in  the  sub-tropical 
department  at  Battersea  Park.  One  great  lesson  we  have  learnt  is,  that 
many  who  from  not  possessing  a stove  may  have  considered  themselves  unable 
to  grow  foliage  plants,  may  now  take  heart,  and  compete  with  their  more 
fortunate  neighbours.  We  would  simply  throw  out  a few  hints,  leaving 
our  readers  to  act  upon  them  as  circumstances  shall  allow,  and  hoping  to 
hear  of  their  success  next  season,  Few  gardens  are  so  poor  as  not  to 
possess  a little  vinery,  which  is  started  early  in  the  spring  ; or  if  no  vinery, 
there  is  at  least  a good  hotbed.  With  these  appliances  much  may  be  done — 
many  novel  effects  produced  in  summer,  and  much  additional  interest  given 
to  the  garden.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  growing  of  foliage 
plants  in  pots,  not  venturing  into  the  wider  subject  of  grouping  them  in  beds 
out  of  doors.  First  of  all,  we  come  upon  a set  of  genera  which  will  bear 
drying  off  in  winter ; these  are  particularly  useful  in  small  gardens,  where 
space  (as  it  sometimes  is  in  the  largest  gardens)  is  very  scarce  in  winter. 
Everybody  who  can  grow  Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  may  venture  upon 
Caladiums  with  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  In  either  case,  the  roots  must 
be  kept  dry,  and  not  allowed  to  feel  the  effects  of  frost.  How  much  cold 
they  will  really  bear  without  injury  is  a question  very  difficult  to  answer; 
a small  amount  of  cold  accompanied  with  moisture  would  do  far  more  injury 
than  a greater  degree  of  cold  when  they  were  quite  dry  and  at  perfect  rest. 
This  is,  therefore,  a point  upon  which  we  may  expect  differences  of  opinion. 
This  one  genus,  Caladium,  throws  open  to  us  at  least  a score  of  varied  and 
most  beautiful  plants.  All  that  would  be  necessary  for  them  would  be  a 
good  start  in  a vinery  or  hotbed  in  the  spring,  and  protection  from  cold 
draughts  in  summer.  There  may  be— I do  not  say  there  is — an  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  lovely  little  C.  argyrites.  I have  found  that  it  does  not 
absolutely  require  the  same  amount  of  rest  as  some  others ; most  of  them 
give  unmistakeable  signs  when  they  want  to  retire  for  their  winter’s  sleep. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  coloured  Begonias  enjoy  a stove  temperature; 
but  may  they  not  be  coaxed  into  doing  without  it  ? There  is  good  room  to 
believe  they  may.  Old  plants — be  careful  to  note  the  word  “ old  ” — old 
plants  may  safely  be  dried  off  for  the  winter.  I recollect  some  years  ago 
having  a few  old  specimens  for  which  no  space  could  be  found  ; they  there- 
fore took  their  place  beside  the  dried  roots  in  a dry  and  cool  corner.  They 
were  watched,  and  from  time  to  time  the  leaves  which  were  going  off  were 
cleared  away  ; in  the  spring  they  were  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  heal'liy 
growing  points  selected  for  the  formation  of  new  specimens.  The  success 
was  so  great  that  this  was  made  a precedent  for  future  yeais,  and  much 
younger  plants  went  safely  through  tho  ordeal.  I havo  safely  sent  the 
dried  rhizomes  of  these  Begonias  to  friends  in  tho  colonies,  both  cast  and 
west.  By-thc-by,  B.  discolor  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  B.  Evansiana) 
is  a genuine  greenhouse  species,  goos  naturally  to  rest  every  winter,  makes 
a capital  edging  for  a bed  out  of  doors,  and  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent. 
Will  nobody  bring  it  out  as  a bedding  plant  at  a trifle  per  hundred  ? 
Some  years  ago,  1 dare  say  you  grew,  ns  I did,  tho  rice  paper  plant  ( Aralm 
papyrifera)  in  tho  stove.  It  was  just  sent  home  by  Fortune  from  the  island 
of  Formosa  ; what  further  proof  did  we  need  that  it  required  n high  tempera- 
ture ? The  plant  grew  well,  made  magnificent  leaves,  and  flowered;  but  it. 
was  terribly  subject  to  tho  mealy-bug — what  a job  it  was  to  keep  it  clean! 
You  may  generally  paraphrase  iho  expression — “ This  plant  is  infested  by 
tho  mealy-bug,”  by  “ This  plant  wants  a cooler  placo  ; ’ or  else  it  has  been 
pot-bound,  or  ill  usod  in  somo  known  or  unknown  way.  Wo  had  to  learn 
by  experience,  but  it  is  dangerous  work  to  experiment  upon  a plant  worth 
four  or  five  guineas,  as  that  Aralia  was  then.  It  flowered,  as  1 said,  and  next 
season  wo  had  scores  of  seedlings.  One  or  two  found  their  way  into  tho  bed 
out  of  doors  reserved  for  odds  and  ends.  Thoy  grew  splendidly,  and  wo  saw 
no  moro  of  the  menly-lmg.  If  you  want  to  see  how  it  succeeds  out  of  doors, 
go  to  Battersea  Turk  in  tho  autumn  and  enjoy  an  astonishment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  it  is  nearly  hardy;  that  tho  roots,  at  least,  will  escape  injury, 
even  if  left  unprotected.  At  any  rate,  under  cool  treatment,  and  not  allowed 
to  bo  starved  in  its  pot,  it  will  make  a glorious  foliage  plant.  'I  hero  aro 
several  other  species  of  Aralia,  introduced  by  M.  Linden  from  Now  Cale- 
donia, which  may  help  to  mako  up  a cool  collection  of  foliage  plants.  1 hat 
beautiful  plant  Cordyline  indivisa,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Loo,  from  New 
Zealand,  requires  of  course  nothing  more  than  the  accommodation  a greenhouse 
mny  afford  ; and  tho  same  may  he  said  of  many  other  allied  species.  W hen  wo 
come  to  look  tho  list  over,  wo  find  many  foliage  plants  which  mny,  with  tho 
help  of  n hotbed  in  spring,  ho  exhibited  in  competition  with  tho  truly  stove 
plants,  when  the  advantage  will  not  bo  all  on  tho  side  of  tin1  latter.  Lotus 
soo  how  our  list  would  stnnd : Caladiums,  Begonias,  Cordyhnt,  A)  aha. 
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Faunas , Iticimti,  Dracwna  (several  Now  Zealand  species),  Oycas  revoluta, 
Lasylirion,  and  a good  many  others  in  tho  Aloe,  Agave,  and  Ponapartea  lino. 
Though  there  in  much  wo  hope  and  oxpoot  maybe  dono  under  “cool  treat- 
ment," yet  there  are  soino  plants  which  we  may  expect  will  hardly  put  up 
with  this.  Among  these  wo  must  class  Chut*  discolor,  which  cannot  he 
grown  in  too  hot  or  too  moist  a house,  nor  oun  it  be  shaded  too  much.  If 
you  want  to  soo  the  velvet  loaves  of  this  plant  in  perfection,  you  cannot 
overdo  either  of  the  threo  things  mentioned — shade,  heat,  and  atmosphorio 
moisture.  Tho  sumo  thing  may  ho  said  of  Alocaein  metalliea  and  its  allies, 
but  I am  almost  ufruid  to  speak  about  this  plant,  for  I was  on  good  authority 
told  tho  othor  day  of  n plant  which  had  done  duty  in  a seedsman'  tip  for 
6ix  wooks,  and  thou  stood  out  of  doors  for  ten  days  without  being  injured  or 
looking  tho  worse  for  it.  Wo  have  much  to  loam  upon  this  subject,  and 
every  gardener  who  ran  help  us  to  a fact  ho  has  himself  proved,  will  help  on 
tho  good  time  coming  which  will  produco  nnotker  groat  chango  in  tho 
fashions  of  tho  garden  world. 

Stobc  nnb  ©rthitt  TBouse. 

Stove  Plants  at  rest  may  suffer  if  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  especially  those 
having  porous  foliage  and  soft  stems.  In  giving  air,  take  caro  not  to  expose 
tender  plants  to  cold  draughts  ; in  fact,  air  should  nover  be  admitted  in  a 
volume  at  this  time  of  year.  The  general  collection  of  stovo  plants  will  bo 
satisfied  with  a temperature  of  60°  by  day  and  53’  by  night.  Orchids  require 
a watchful  eye  among  them  ; so  many  diverse  climates  nro  now  represented 
in  our  collections,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  all  at  rest  together,  and  it 
may  be  better  to  remove  a fow  that  require  to  be  kept  growiug  to  the  forcing- 
pit  rather  than  risk  tho  safety  of  others  by  too  high  a temperature. 

^Forcing  }pit. 

Cucumreus  that  havo  boon  in  boaring  some  time  may  always  bo  restored 
to  a youthful  condition  by  the  use  of  the  knife.  If  wo  havo  a length  of  lights 
occupied  with  bearing  vines  at  this  time  of  year,  we  prepare  for  their  renewal 
by  opening  a trench  all  round  the  roots,  every  alternate  plant,  at  a distance  of 
one  foot  from  tho  stem.  This  of  cousre  shortens  in  the  roots  to  that  length. 
We  then  fill  the  trench  with  a mixture  of  chopped  turf,  leaf-moukl,  and 
rotten  dung.  There  will  bo  now  roots  formed  in  this  mixture  at  once,  and  a 
week  after  the  operation  we  cut  back  tho  vines  to  within  a foot  of  the  soil, 
and  then  take  up  new  runners,  and  stop  and  train  as  before.  As  soon  ns  these 
show  fruit,  the  remainder  can  be  dealt  with  in  tho  same  way.  They  want 
extra  bottom-heat  after  cutting  back. 


Corresgontrenm 

— ♦ — 

Flowers  for  Christmas  Tide. — Shortly  the  whole  world  will  run  riot  as 
it  were  in  the  decorative  art ; lovers  of  flowers  will  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  best  efforts  in  taste  to  commemorate  that  most  endearing  mystery  of 
our  faith,  the  birth  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  In  this  country,  for  three  long 
centuries,  roast  beef,  turkey,  and  plum-pudding  have  had  more  than  a fair 
share  of  attention  at  this  holy  season.  Ilowever,  matters  have  taken  a turn 
for  the  better.  No  one  can  have  a doubt  of  the  fact  that  church  decoration 
is  on  the  increase,  and  that  it  is  receiving  that  attention  which  it  is  so  well 
worthy  of.  What  more  beautiful  and  proper  occasion  can  there  be  than  the 
coming  great  festival  to  bring  into  use  all  the  beautiful  in  flowers,  arranged 
in  appropriate  designs,  to  typify  the  devotion  of  our  hearts  on  the  way,  by 
faith,  to  Bethlehem?  Material  for  this  purpose  can  be  produced  abundantly 
and  cheaply.  Equal  effect  can  be  produced  with  Everlastings  as  with  fresh 
flowers.  How  easy  it  is  to  grow  them ! He  who  loves  to  cultivate  flowers 
can  have  no  more  desirable  end  for  their  use.  These  Everlastings  produce 
in  such  abundance  that  a few  plants  will  yield  thousands  of  flowers. 
Gathering  them  whilst  young  to  have  the  colours  bright,  drying  them,  and 
arranging  them  to  fancy,  with  taste,  is  a delightful  occupation.  I send  you 
this  day,  by  rail,  two  small  boxes,  carriage  ’paid,  to  London  ; one  box  (the 
flat  one)  containing  two  wrealhs,  and  the  other  box  a small  bouquet. 
Though  not  ecclesiastical  in  design,  they  are  appropriate  for  church-work. 
Tho  flowers  are  all  natural  Everlastings,  and  the  varieties  of  grass  either 
cultivated  or  wild.  I hope  they  will  be  as  pleasing  to  your  eye  as  your 
excellent  Magazine  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  my  mind.  You  will 
see  a difference  in  the  style  of  the  wreaths,  one  being  jewelled, 
that  is,  the  flowers  tastefully  mixed,  and  the  other  with  the  flowers  and 
grasses  grouped.  The  hands  that  made  these  and  the  bouquet  are  no  doubt 
capable  of  improvement,  both  as  to  the  arrangement  and  mechanical  mount- 
ings, and  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  independent  opinion  and  critical  re- 
marks thereon  recorded  in  your  excellent  Gardener’s  Magazine.  The 
flowers  and  grass  are  all  home-grown  or  wild.  My  love  for  flowers,  and 
their  use  in  tasteful  decoration,  is  my  apology  for  intruding  this  upon  you. 

Paignton,  Levon.  Vivian  Oswald  Walmesley. 

[The  bouquet  and  two  wreaths  forwarded  by  Mr.  Walmesley  are  the  best 
examples  of  grouping  everlastings  and  grasses  we  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  extravagantly  beautiful,  and  they  j ustify  all  he  says  about  their  suitability 
for  Christmas  decorations,  and  their-  immense  value  as  beautiful  object?, 
considering  how  easily  they  may  be  gathered  or  grown.  The  perfection  of 
our  friend’s  work  leaves  us  but  small  room  for  suggestion,  but  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that  several  varieties  of  British  ferns,  if  carefully  dried  when 
in  their  most  brilliant  tones  of  green  and  without  blemish  by  wind,  would 
be  very  useful  to  intermix  with  the  flowers,  the  mere  points  of  the  fronds 
being  allowed  to  peep  out  amongst  them.  Then  all  our  native  species  of 
heath  retain  their  colour  perfectly  when  dried,  and  have  all  the  elegance  of 
outline  that  is  desirable  for  this  purpose.  And  why  should  we  not  use  any 
of  the  greenhouse  heaths  we  can  get  hold  of,  especially  such  as  E.  hyemalis, 
and  others  that  have  small  flowers  ? There  is  a vast  field  for  the  selection  of 
subjects  when  we  have  made  the  most  of  the  everlastings  and  the  grasses.] 

The  Health  of  Gardeners. — I read  with  some  concern  your  statement 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  plant-houses  at 
Kew — that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  much  in  them  were  one  by  one  over- 
taken by  illness.  It  is  not  at  Kew  only  that  cultivators  of  hothouse  plants 
suffer.  I think  a simple  view  of  the  case  is,  that  the  houses  are  so  very  hot, 
and  the  air  outside  so  very  cold,  that  the  lungs  cannot  bear  the  daily  or 
hourly  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Now  the  season  which  greatly 
increases  this  danger  has  returned,  and  I hope  a word  or  two  may  be  useful. 
I myself  have  frequently  suffered  from  colds  caught  in  this  way,  having  to 
turn  out  late  on  a cold  winter  night,  and  run  a couple  of  hundred  yards  to 
attend  to  the  fire  and  return.  But,  of  course,  the  danger  is  indefinitely  in- 


creased when  it  must  bo  bomo  at  any  or  all  times  of  tho  day  or  night,  and, 
of  course,  no  weak  constitution  can  bear  it.  Now  why  do  not  tho  gardeners 
so  exposed  wear  somo  sort  of  respirator,  which  they  can  put  on  whenever 
they  go  out  P I am  sure  that  nearly  nil  the  evil  consequences  would  be  thus 
avoided.  Almost  nny  sort  of  a thing  will  do,  provided  it  bo  1 urge,  thick, 
porous,  and  light,  all  which  conditions  are  easily  attained  in  a kind  of  respi- 
rator which  I only  hoard  of  for  keeping  London  fogs  out.  It  is  simply  a 
little  apron,  about  six  inches  square  (if  it  is  larger  it  will  do  no  harm),  tho 
material  to  be  good  stout  baizo.  It  is,  of  course,  tied  round  the  head,  so  as 
to  cover  the  mouth,  which  is  generally  sufficient,  but  there  will  bo  no  trouble, 
if  noed  be,  to  tio  it  over  tho  noso  also.  Besides  this,  if  you  do  not  feel  it 
worth  while  to  mako  such  a contrivance  for  use,  you  may  just  hold  your 
coat-sleovo  to  your  mouth  and  fnco,  which  will  answer  nearly  as  well  for  the 
timo,  and  I am  sure  that  the  benefit  would  bo  worth  any  amount  to  thoso 
who  aro  thus  suscoptiblo.  I liopo  theso  fow  words  of  mine  may  bo  of  use, 
and  I foel  sure  that  no  ono  who  tries  the  thing  will  fail  of  a great  benefit. 
It  is  especially  important  that  cultivators  of  orchids  should  bo  careful  of 
their  health,  for  thoy  aro  oxposod  to  groat  risk  at  this  time  of  year. 

Chiswick,  IP,  A.  Dawson. 

Sugar  Peas. — Referring  to  tho  Gardener’s  Magazine  p.  492,  I notice 
that  you  boiled  the  varietios  of  Sugar  Pea.  In  this  neighbourhood  we  pickle 
them,  just  in  the  samo  way  as  French  beans,  and  think  them  excellent.  Tho 
best  aro  the  tall-growing  large-podded  varieties.  Thomas  Pierfoint. 

Warrington, 


Htteratuce* 

— ♦ — 

The  Floral  World  for  December  contains  articles  on  tho  Chrysanthemum 
in  1867,  the  management  of  the  villa  kitchen  garden,  the  varieties  of  raspberry 
and  blackberry,  tho  preservation  of  greenhouse  plants  during  winter,  tho 
cultivation  of  cacti,  the"  preservation  of  fruit,  the  centigrade  thermometer, 
and  other  matters  of  immediate  interest  and  importance. 

The  Intellectual  Observer  for  December  contains  an  elaborate  paper  on  tho 
eggs  of  insects,  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  ; a most  valuable  and  interesting  paper 
on  rain,  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor;  a continuation  of  Mr.  .Tewitt’s  gatherings 
from  the  grave-mounds  of  Derbyshire ; somo  biographical  memoranda  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Newton,  of  the  Mint ; and  shorter  papers 
on  the  white  ants  of  India,  fur-bearing  foxes,  the  structure  of  annelids,  &c. 


Urglteg  to  <5Xumes» 

— ♦ — 

Physiology  of  the  Tulip. — C.  J.  H. — The  changes  that  take  place  in 
bulbs  during  the  time  they  are  apparently  dormant  are  pretty  well  known  as 
to  their  leading  features,  but  have  certainly  not  being  studied  with  the  care 
and  earnestness  they  deserve.  In  all  the  literature  of  horticulture,  we  re- 
member nothing  pertaining  to  the  subject  equal  in  interest  and  value  to  what 
is  said  in  Mr.  John  Slater’s  “ Amateur  Florist’s  Guide yet  the  subject  should 
be  attractive  alike  to  the  botanist,  horticulturist,  and  the  man  of  universal 
science,  who  cares  nothing  for  specialities,  for  it  promises  to  unfold  to  us 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  life.  The  following  is  Mr.  Slater’s  article  on  the 
subject : “ The  tulip  has  been  cultivated  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and 
notwithstanding  its  peculiarities  none  have  ventured  to  analyse  it ; and 
although  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  known  respecting  nearly  all  varieties 
of  plants  in  cultivation,  yet  in  the  tulip  all  is  dark  and  obscure.  It  re- 
plenishes itself  every  year  by  making  a new  bulb,  and  contains  its  increase 
within  the  folds  of  skin,  as  well  as  occasionally  on  the  outer  cuticle,  and  it  i3 
wonderful  to  watch  its  onward  progress.  It  is  found,  upon  examination, 
that  the  bulb  of  the  tulip  does  not  remain  dormant  when  taken  up,  but  is 
gradually  making  progress  ; and  the  assertion  that  the  flower  bud  is  made 
before  the  foliage  lies  down  is  proved  by  ocular  demonstration  to  be  false. 
Cut  a tulip  bulb  in  July,  and  you  will  not  perceive  the  slightest  appearance 
of  either  the  new  bulb  or  the  flower  bud,  but  about  the  second  week  in 
August  some  progress  will  have  been  made.  The  germ  is  then  small,  only 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  circumference  and  three-sixteenth  parts  of  an  inch 
long.  In  September  (the  20)  the  germ  will  then  be  nearly  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  and  three-eighths  in  circumference,  and  the  flower  bud  perfectly 
formed,  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  appearance  of  the  skin  next 
the  germ  is  quite  white  and  of  a woolly  appearance,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the 
juices  of  the  skin  next  the  young  bulb  having  been  absorbed  in  nourishing 
the  new  growth,  and  contains  scarcely  any  moisture,  and  is  like  the  pith  of  a 
branch  of  elder  or  a rush  when  cut  up  the  centre.  In  October  the  whole  of 
the  petals,  stamens,  and  flower  stems  are  formed,  and  measure  one  inch  long. 
From  this  period  to  March  very  little  progress  can  be  seen,  but  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  the  two  outer  skins  of  the  bulb  will  be  decayed,  and  tho 
germ  of  the  new  one  at  the  base  of  the  flower  stem  will  have  increased  to 
about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  size  of  a blooming  root,  and  no  stamens  as 
yet  perceived.  In  fourteen  days,  from  this  period,  not  only  will  the  stamens 
be  seen,  but  also  a streak  of  black  up  the  centre  of  the  anthers,  which  no 
doubt  is  the  formation  and  concentration  of  the  colouring  matter  for  them  ; 
after  this  the  stamens  gradually  increase  from  one-sixteenth  part  of  an  inch 
to  nearly  their  full  size.  In  thirteen  days  from  (April  13  to  26)  the  beam  in 
flamed  flowers  shows  itself,  and  the  anthers  have  then  assumed  their  natural 
colour ; yet  the  stamens  are  only  one-eighth  part  of  an  inch  long,  whilst 
the  anthers  have  been  from  October  their  natural  length,  and  perfectly  white ; 
and  the  new  bulb  is  one  inch  and  an  eighth  long,  and  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  bulb  grows  rapidly  when  in  bloom,  and  still  more  so  after  the 
flower  has  been  cut  for  exhibition,  or  when  decayed  and  cut  off,  and  the  whole 
of  the  five  circles  of  skin  have  become  totally  decayed,  and  the  flower  stem 
which  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  bulb  is  now  outside.  I have  now  given 
the  progress  of  the  tulip  bulb,  flower,  &c.,  but  the  most  important  and  most 
mysterious  operation  which  nature  performs,  by  the  transfusion  of  colouring 
matter  into  the  petals,  is  what  we  all  feel  much  curiosity  to  ascertain.  I 
have  never  read  of  any  botanical  writer  who  has  ventured  an  opinion  on  the 
tulip,  and  it  is  highly  necessary  that  all  should  endeavour  to  ascertain,  by 
actual  experiments,  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  when,  this  colouring 
matter  is  infused  into  the  petals.  For  this  purpose  a powerful  microscope  is 
necessary,  and  a number  of  bulbs  planted,  and  at  stated  seasons  examined. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  the  stamens  should  not  be  seen  for  many  months, 
whilst  the  anthers  are  of  their  natural  size  in  October,  and,  as  I previously 
observed,  a streak  of  black  is  seen  up  the  centre  of  the  stamens.  As  soon  as 
nature  has  performed  this  operation,  the  stamens  grow  rapidly,  and  it  is  yeiy 
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probable  Hint  tlic  colouring  matter  lias  been  thrown  into  various  portions  of 
the  flower  whilst  the  stamens  were  not  perceivable,  and  after  this  act,  then 
tho  communication  is  immediately  cut  off,  and  the  stamens  elongate.  The 
tulip  petal  consists  of  two  skins  and  a fleshy  substance  between  them,  and 
in  a byblomcn  is  quite  white,  so  that  tho  outer  and  inner  skins  must  bo  per- 
fectly independent  of  each  other,  and  each  have  its  separate  vessels  containing 
colour,  or  else  why  should  the  outside  of  the  petal  of  the  flamed  flower  be 
much  more  correct  in  its  distribution  of  colour  than  in  the  inside.  It  will 
often  bo  seen  that  tho  inside  has  a much  greater  mass  of  colour  than  on  tho 
outsido.  The  ground  on  the  outside  will  be  seen  in  beautiful  stripes  in  the 
feathering,  whilst  in  the  inside  one  it  will  be  nearly  a self  colour,  and  very  little 
ground.  The  same  will  be  observed  in  a feathered  flower.  A question  that 
wants  solving  is,  how  does  the  colouring  matter  get  to  the  edge  P Is  it  by  veins 
and  arteries,  similar  to  those  inourown  bodies,  allunitedand  servingasconduits 
to  conduct  the  colouring  matter  to  its  proper  place,  oris  itconductedby  little  cells 
of  colouring  matter  all  connected  together  ? This  last  appears  probable,  from 
blotches  of  colour  being  in  the  centre  of  the  petal,  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
has  caused  to  flow  similar  to  sap  in  trees,  and  a cold  night  coming  on  has 
completely  stagnated  this  colour,  and  consequently  it  has  become  a blotch 
by  the  communication  being  cut  off.  I once  observed  in  my  offset  bed  a sin- 
gular thing  which  may  serve  to  elucidate  this  suggestion.  One  frosty  night 
the  foliage  was  discoloured  by  the  action  of  cold,  and  on  the  rays  of  tho  sun 
shining  upon  them,  the  foliage  assumed  the  appearance  of  hemp  with  its 
numerous  fibres  in  a state  of  decomposition.  This  arose  from  the  sap  having 
been  frozen,  and  upon  thawing,  it  burst,  thus  cutting  off  the  very  means  of 
conveying  nourishment  into  the  foliage.  There  is  some  analogy  in  this  to 
what  I have  before  suggested  as  to  colour,  the  vessels  containing  colour 
having  been  frozen,  no  warmth  will  cause  it  again  to  become  fluid.  We  all 
know'  that  if  the  beds  are  kept  at  night  warm  by  covering,  so  as  to  exclude 
frost,  the  marking  of  flowers  is  much  more  correct.  Another  very  important 
suggestion  arises, — is  the  colouring  matter  in  the  petals  in  October,  or  at  what 
period  does  it  get  into  them,  and  from  what  source  ? It  is  a singular  fact 
that  a bud  of  a tulip  was  partially  cased  in  the  foliage  until  the  latter  end 
of  April,  and  when  the  foliage  was  disengaged  nothing  unusual  could  be 
seen,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  foliage  which  had  touched  the  bud  coloured  as 
the  bud  coloured,  and  eventually  was  as  dark  as  the  bloom,  only  on  a green 
ground  instead  of  a white  one,  and  as  perfect  a facsimile  as  if  an  impression 
had  been  taken  from  an  engraved  copper-plate.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
colour  must  have  exuded  from  the  skin  of  the  petals,  or  else  it  could  not 
have  left  an  impression,  only  so  far  as  it  had  come  into  contact.  A carna- 
tion petal  will,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  similar  to  the  tulip,  a 
white  fleshy  substance  being  between  tw'o  skins ; and  as  a proof  that  the 
colouring  matter  must  be  very  slightly  protected,  the  colours  will  run  in  wet 
weather  if  not  covered  with  something  to  prevent  the  rain  falling  on  them. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  colouring  matter  rises  from  the  root  and 
flows  up  the  flower  stem  to  the  bud,  and  there  divides  into  two  channels,  one 
to  supply  the  outer  portion  of  the  bud,  and  the  other  the  inside  one.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  is  generally  more  colour 
in  the  inside  than  on  the  outside  ? Again,  if  there  are  veins  in  the  fleshy 
intervening  substance,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  colour  would 
be  equally  distributed  instead  of  being  so  unequally.  In  some  flowers  large 
masses  of  colour  are  found  on  the  centre  of  the  inside  petal,  as  in  Catafalque 
Superieure,  alias  Rising  Sun,  which,  after  a few  days,  nearly  become  a self 
colour.  I once  noticed  a very  curious  circumstance  in  a San  Joe,  alias 
Captain  White,  which  opened  almost  a self,  but  in  a few  days  it  wa3  pretty 
generally  feathered.  This  must  have  arisen  from  the  colour  not  having 
flown  into  the  receptacles  at  the  proper  period,  perhaps  from  the  coldness  of 
the  atmosphere.  That  the  stamens  are  not  conductors  of  colour,  is  evident 
from  their  being  the  same  colour  throughout — if  in  a bizarre,  yellow — a rose 
or  byblomen,  white, — and  the  tinge  which  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  top  of 
them  is  only  slightly  or  thinly  spread  on  them.  Take  a knife  or  other  sharp 
instrument  and  scrape  one,  and  you  will  soon  come  to  a pure  white  or  yellow, 
which  is  a convincing  proof  that  in  a majority  of  cases  it  arises  from  the  pollen 
running  down  upon  them,  which,  taking  a portion  of  colouring  matter  with  it, 
discolours  the  stamens  to  a certain  extent,  the  same  as  perspiration  in  run- 
ning down  a person’s  face,  not  over  clean,  shows  a channel  which  gradually 
assumes  its  natural  colour  as  the  moisture  decreases  : the  same  in  tho  tulip, 
the  colouring  is  heaviest  at  the  top  and  gradually  shades  away.” 

Orchids  in  Wardian  Case. — J.  M. — The  best  orchids  for  a Wardian  case 
are  Lycaste  Skinneri,  which  produces  large  flowers  finely  flaked  with  crimson; 
Barkeria  elegans,  elegant  spikes  of  lilac  flowers ; Sophronites  grandiflora, 
pretty  deep  red  flowers  ; Epidcndrum  vitellinum,  brilliant  orange-red 
flowers ; Goodyera  discolor,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  extremely  ornamental ; 
Huntleya  marginata,  pinkish  purple  and  white ; and  Cypripcdium  insigne. 
Many  more  may  be  found,  but  wo  should  give  these  the  first  place  in  the  list 
of  desirable  species.  Wc  think  your  plan  worth  a trial,  if  tho  case  is  kept  in 
a warm  room  all  the  winter. 

W.  R.  H. — Your  plan  will  answer  admirably.  A 15  C D being  on  a lower 
level  than  the  span  is  an  advantage ; the  tank  being  above  the  general  level 
is  another  adavantge. 

Amaryllis. — Anxious  may  start  these  at  any  time  after  they  have  had  some 
amount  of  rest.  The  routine  cultivation  is  of  tho  simplest  character.  Shake 
all  tho  old  soil  from  their  roots,  and  repot  in  the  best  mellow  loam  you  can 
procure,  with  an  equal  bulk  of  rotten  manure,  but  without  sand  or  peat,  both 
of  which  are  useless  to  tho  roots  of  Amaryllis.  Complete  drainage  is  most 
essential.  When  the  pott  ing  is  completed  water  moderately,  and  place  them 
in  a warm  house  in  the  fullest  light ; thereafter  treat  them  generously  until 
the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  then  gradually  dry  them  off. 

Asters  fur  Exhibition. — S.  E.  A. — Tho  best  are  tho  French,  tho  German, 
and  the  cockade  asters. 

Azalea  Propagation. — M.  E.  II. — Very  many  of  the  choice  varieties  are 
propagated  by  grafting,  for  which  purpose  seedling  stocks  aro  grown  in  quan- 
tity. To  increase  them  by  cuttings,  take  1 bo  young  shoots  when  they  have 
just  finished  their  growth  but  have  not  bogun  to  get  hard;  cut  them  into 
lengths  of  1 [l\  inches  each,  romovo  a few  of  tho  lowest  leaves  and  insert  them 
firmly  in  sand,  and  cover  with  bell-glasses;  kcop  them  moist  enough  to  ho 
always  fresh  and  no  more,  and  on  a gentle  but  steady  bottom  heat,  and  every 
one  will  root.  Tho  only  matter  of  importance  is  to  take  tho  cuttings  at  the 
right  moment;  if  too  hard  or  too  soft,  they  will  not  strike. 

/’.  A'.-  What  you  refer  to  is  of  no  consequence  to  tho  sense  at  all;  it  is  a 
whim  of  the  writer ; those  who  can  read  it  enjoy  it,  and  those  who  cannot 
arc  none  the  worse  off. 

The  Tail. — R.  \V.,  of  Birkenhead,  asks  what  is  to  bo  understood  by  tho 
phrase  “late  in  tho  fall  of  tho  year,”  and  presses  for  a reply  on  tho  ground 
that  the  meaning  of  tho  phrase  is  a matter  of  dispute.  Well,  it  in  not  with- 
ovit  interest,  perhaps,  to  some  besides  tho  disputants.  As  a rule,  the  term 


tall  is  not  used  in  this  country.  It  is  an  Americanism,  and  the  equivalent 
there  of  the  word  ‘ autumn  ’ here.  Supposing  the  Americans  borrowed  it  from 
us  (as  many  of  their  phrases  aro  borrowed  without  our  knowing  it),  we  refer 
to  Bailey  s dictionary  and  find  no  entry  of  it  there.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  tall,  as  the  equivalent  of  autumn,  is  not  an  old  English  phrase. 
IS  one  of  the  modern  English  dictionaries  have  it,  but  it  may  be  in  Webster, 
which  we  have  not  at  hand  to  refer  to.  It  has  no  place  in  Todd’s  Johnson, 
nor  in  Richardson  s dictionary.  We  aro  compelled,  therefore,  to  receive  it 
precisely  as  used  by  the  Americans,  and  with  them  it  implies  the  season 
when  the  leaves  fall,  when  the  sun  declines,  when  the  temperature  decreases, 
when  the  year  is  wearing  out.  But,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  the  winter 
is  never  designated  “the  fall ; ” therefore  late  in  the  fall  must  be  just  that 
period  of  the  year  when  autumn  is  ending  and  winter  is  to  be  expected.  If 
the  term  is  used  here,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  applied  to  the  latter  part  of 
November,  as  the  leaves  are  then  down,  and  we  usually  have  frost  and  snow, 
and  other  signs  of  the  real  commencement  of  the  winter.  If  understood  as 
applying  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  term  is  ridiculous  ; for  why  say  “ fall  ’ ’ 
when  “year’  would  be  more  expressive  ? The  last  week  in  November  we 
consider  to  be  late  in  the  fall,  and  the  first  week  of  December  beyond  the 
fall,  and  never  to  be  understood  by  such  an  expression.  Since  the  foregoing 
was  written,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  references,  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  the  printer : “Autumnus  ....  autumn,  the  time  from 
the  6th  of  August  to  the  6th  of  November  ; the  fall  of  the  leaf ; the  season 
of  the  year  opposite  to  spring  ; the  time  of  harvest  and  vintage  ” {Littleton' s 
Eng.-Lat.  and  Lat. -Eng.  Diet.,  circa  1736). — “ Fall  . . . automne  "{Cassell's 
French  Diet.,  1st  edition). 

Maiden  soil. — W.  D. — It  matters  not  whether  the  soil  be  clay,  sand,  loam,  or 
what  else.  If  it  has  not  been  under  tillage  before,  it  is  called  maiden  soil. 
So  when  land  is  taken  for  gardening  purposes  that  has  never  been  so  used 
before,  it  is  generally  termed  maiden  soil,  in  the  sense  that  the  spade  now  en- 
ters it  for  the  first  time.  To  say  that  land  has  never  been  cultivated  before 
is  of  course  nonsense,  no  one  can  say  that  even  of  a bog.  No  one  can  say 
absolutely  what  is  and  what  is  not  maiden  soil. 

Propagation  of  Heaths. — Ernest. — To  propagate  Ericas  is  a slow  and  rather 
tedious  business,  but  there  is  nothing  difficult  about  it.  The  most  important 
point  being  the  exercise  of  constant  watchfulness  and  care.  Procure  some 
pots  and  bell-glasses  to  fit.  Those  made  by  Pascall,  of  "West  Kent  Potteries, 
Chislehurst,  are  admirable,  and  the  most  convenient  size  is  12  inches  diameter. 
Put  in  a third  depth  of  drainage  consisting  of  broken  flower-pots.  Over  the 
drainage  spread  chopped  sphagnum  one  inch  deep,  and  then  fill  up  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  brim  with  a mixture  of  peat  and  silver  sand  equal  parts, 
and  lastly  one  inch  (or  more,  even  to  the  brim)  of  clear  silver  sand.  The 
next  thing  is  to  carefully  wet  the  soil  all  through,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it 
is  to  stand  the  pots  in  water,  which  is  far  better  than  pouring  water  on  them. 
The  grand  point  of  all  is  to  take  the  cuttings  at  the  right  moment,  and  that  is 
when  the  wood  is  about  half-ripe,  or  in  other  words  when  it  is  beginning  to 
turn  brown.  Of  course  this  dees  not  take  place  with  every  variety  at  the 
same  season  ; therefore  if  you  propagate  heaths  you  must  be  always  at  it.  Never 
mind  ; you  may  get  good  cuttings  from  almost  every  kind  of  heath  in  J une, 
July,  August,  and  September;  and  those  are  the  months  to  be  busy  with 
them.  Let  the  cuttings  be  from  one  to  two  inches  long ; the  bark  must  not 
be  bruised,  the  leaves  nearest  the  base  must  be  removed,  and  they  must  bo 
inserted  in  the  sand  so  that  they  will  stand  firm.  As  to  distances,  put  them 
as  close  as  possible.  Take  off  the  bell-glass  occasionally  and  wipe  it  dry,  and 
when  water  is  needed  dip  them. 


Ventilation  or  Rooms. — Let  us  consider  the  condition  of  one  of  our 
sitting-rooms  in  winter.  The  fire  burns  brightly,  and,  as  a consequence 
several  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air,  are  hourly  drawn  up  the  chimney.  Whence 
comes  the  air  to  replace  this  loss  ? The  chinks  in  the  door  and  windows  are 
constantly  admitting  a stream  of  cold  air,  and  thus  ventilation  is  effected  at 
the  expense  of  draughts,  which  produce  chilled  feet,  catarrhs,  and  so  forth. 
Still,  ventilation  takes  place.  We  are  now  supposing  that  the  lamps  have 
not  been  lighted  ; and  we  think  everyone’s  experienco  will  show  that  most 
rooms  in  which  a fire  burns  well  are  tolerably  well  ventilated  {quoad  the 
amount  of  air)  till,  say,  the  gas  is  lit.  The  moment  the  chandelier  comes 
into  operation  (supposing  it  to  contain  five  ordinary  fish-tail  burners),  the 
state  of  things  is  changed,  and  in  the  course  of  half-an  hour  or  so  this  change 
becomes  distressingly  perceptible.  "Why  ? — People  never  ask  themselves 
this  question.  Because  twenty-five  additional  pairs  of  lungs  have  begun  to 
use  up  tho  air,  each  burner  in  use  being  equivalent  to  about  five  persons. 
This  is  the  great  defect  of  our  modern  dwellings.  In  olden  times  ventilation 
must  have  been  far  better  than  it  is  nowadays,  when  our  demand  for  light  is 
followed  by  so  largo  a consumption  of  our  breathing  air.  And  why,  again, 
is  there  this  distinction  between  the  fire  and  the  gas  ? The  fire  uses  up  air, 
but  it  also  acts  on  the  vacuum  principle,  and  produces  a draught  of  fresh  air  in 
the  room  ; but  the  gas  does  not.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ? Convert  the 
gas  into  a fire,  provide  it  with  a chimney  to  convey  out  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, and  compel  it  thus  to  ventilate  the  room  as  thoroughly  as  tho  fire 
does.  Many  methods  of  doing  this  have  been  suggested,  but  the  one  which 
has  been  found  most  satisfactory  in  operation,  and  of  which  wo  ourselves  can 
speak  in  high  terms  of  praise,  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  Ventilating  Globo 
Light.  Here,  again,  arises  tho  question,  Can  ventilation  bo  effected  moro 
easily  in  a small  room  than  in  a large  one  ? This  is  a problem  of  some  gravity  ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  its  only  correct  solution  is  that  given  by  a mathematician, 
Professor  Donkin,  F.R.S.  On  this  point  wo  differ  from  both  Dr.  Smith  and 
Professor  Parkes.  The  formor  would,  of  course,  allege  that  tho  smaller  space 
is  moro  convenient.  Tho  latter  contends  that  a larger  apartmont  is  more 
easily  ventilated.  According  as  wo  view  tho  matter  from  different  stand- 
points, cnch  is  right,  though  both,  in  our  opinion,  arc  in  some  respects  in  error, 
In  a small  room,  with  a very  powerful  out-draught,  the  quantity  of  air  de- 
manded per  minute  might  bo  smaller  than  that  demanded  for  a larger  one. 
Again,  in  a largo  room  wo  havo  tho  advantago  of  a large  supply  of  air  to 
dilulo  tho  poisonous  gas.  A little  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  in  both 
cases,  unless  tho  increasing  impurity  be  kept  under,  the  rooms  will,  at  a cer- 
tain period,  become  uninhabitable.  This,  wo  think,  is  a point  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Parkes.  Those  who  read  I’rofossor  Donkin’s  obser- 
vations on  tho  subject  can  decide  whether  we  aro  right  or  not ; but  wo  confess 
that  wo  cannot  seo  what  tho  size  of  tho  room  has  to  do  with  the  quantity  of 
air  to  bo  supplied  por  hour.  It  is  a matter  for  arithmetical  calculation,  but 
it  so1  ms  to  us  by  no  moans  difficult  to  show  that  whether  the  room  be  large 
or  small  (assuming  it  to  bo  constantly  in  use)  tho  quantity  of  air  introduced 
must  bo  tho  same  in  order  to  reduce  its  atmosphere  to  the  standard  demanded  by 
hygiene.— Db.  Lawson,  in  Popular  Science  Review,  October. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1867. 

Tiie  Fhuit  and  Vegetahle  Markets  of  London  aro  tilings 
of  which  no  ono  can  be  proud.  The  enormous  trade  in  theso 
articlos  is  perpetually  burlesqued  by  tho  wretched  character 
of  tho  places  in  which  it  is  earned  on,  and  it  is  almost  a 
marvel  that  the  trade  is  carriod  on  at  all,  or  that  a single  in- 
habitant of  tho  metropolis  can  evor  be  sure  of  purchasing  a 
potato.  What  is  Covent  Garden  market  but  a miserable 
sham  ? It  is,  in  fact,  not  a market,  but  a rough  rendezvous. 
At  Spitalfields  we  aro  reminded  of  tho  times  when  there  wore 
market  gardens  a stone’s-throw  distance  from  Hoxton ; for 
since  that  time  the  market  has  scarcely  changed,  excel ■■ 
perhaps  to  become  dirtier  and  darker,  and  more  and  more 
busy.  Farringdon  market  would  bo  a credit  to  the  city  were 
it  covered  in,  and  its  northern  side  were  galvanized  into 
life  ; but  it  is  anything  but  what  it  might  and  should  be.  At 
the  Borough  market  a great  trade  is  carried  on,  but  the  place 
is  inconveniently  situated,  and  is  in  no  respect  a credit  to  the 
district  which  is  principally  benefited  by  it.  As  for  Blooms- 
bury, Clare,  and  Fitzroy  markets,  we  need  not  mention  them, 
for  they  exist  more  in  name  than  in  fact,  and  are  not  much 
better  (in  some  respects  worse)  than  the  extemporized  mai'kets 
of  the  industrious  costers,  whom  the  police  still  graciously 
permit  to  occupy  sundry  bits  of  roadside  waste  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  Take  the  four  principal  markets  in 
which  vegetables  and  fruits  are  sold,  consider  the  extent  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  metropolis,  and  say,  have  we  any 
reason  to  be  proud  of  these  markets, — these  dog-holes  for  chaf- 
fering, these  make-believe  shelters  for  honest  people  who 
come  together  to  sell  and  to  buy  ? Those  who  have  travelled 
can  best  answer  the  question.  Some  amongst  our  readers 
have  seen  in  provincial  towns  of  small  extent  spacious,  cleanly, 
well-ordered  markets,  with  lofty  roofs  of  glass  to  screen  the 
people  and  their  goods  from  the  weather,  and  with  beautiful 
exteriors  that  constitute  important  embellishments  of  the 
towns  and  cities  that  have  taken  such  good  care  of  themselves 
in  this  respect.  Who  has  ever  been  startled  or  enraptured 
with  the  facade  of  Covent  Garden  market?  Indeed,  we  do  not 
know  if  it  has  a fo^ade,  unless  we  may  call  the  semi-frontage 
that  looks  towards  Drury  Lane  by  such  a name. 

The  other  three  markets  are  still  less  ornamental,  and  in 
respect  of  outside  show  contribute  in  no  degree  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  metropolis.  But  we  might  be  careless  of  appear- 
ances were  the  traders  and  their  wares  cared  for  as  they 
should  be.  The  central  avenue  in  Covent  Garden  is  always 
stored  with  the  most  sumptuous  fruits  and  flotvers  that  the 
skill  of  man  can  produce  in  these  climates ; and  there  is  a 
footway  'of  about  ten  feet  in  width  for  pedestrians  who 
desire  to  see  them  and  make  purchases.  It  is  simply  absurd. 
The  real  market  is  in  the  open  air,  and  in  such  bitter  weather 
as  we  have  had  lately  carters,  agents,  porters,  salesmen, 
buyers,  have  all  been  coughing  together,  and  contracting  for 
catarrh  and  consumption  while  bargaining  about  celery  and 
potatoes.  You  shall  see  any  day  just  now  great  batches  of 
delicate  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  set  out  on  cold  pave- 
ments, in  a killing  draught  of  wind,  perishing  at  a much  more 
rapid  rate  than  they  have  been  grown,  and  those  that  remain 
long  unsold  are  soon  past  the  possibility  of  being  sold,  for 
the  cold  kills  them  and  there’s  an  end.  We  have  seen  dozens 
of  poinsettias  lately  melted  down  by  frost  into  tufts  of  woolly- 
looking  rags  ; and  if  these  are  beneath  notice  as  furnishing 
an  argument  for  a better  market,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
flect upon  the  bodily  sufferings  of  persons  whose  avocations 
compel  them  to  frequent  the  market,  and  endure  exposure  to 
the  weather  at  all  times  and  seasons.  The  rental  of  Covent 
Garden  market  is  sufficient  to  insure  for  the  whole  of  the 
trade  carried  on  there  decent  shelter  and  convenience  ; and 
if  the  frequenters  of  the  market  were  to  combine  their  forces, 
they  might  effect  a great  saving  to  themselves  by  constructing 
elsewhere  a market  of  their  own,  in  which  to  follow  their 
business  in  some  degree  of  comfort. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  hear  that  the  Society  of  Arts 
has  directed  its  attention  to  this  important  subject,  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Food  Committee,  has  begun  to  collect 
information  with  a view  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
No.  137,  New  Series. — Yol.  X. 


additional  markets.  On  ovory  occasion  that  wo  have  mado 
remarks  upon  the  metropolitan  markets,  we  have  pointed  out 
tho  necessity  that  exists  for  a few  suburban  markets,  to  servo 
as  centres  of  trade  for  the  principal  districts  at  a distance  of 
from  two  to  three  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  City.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  divide  than  to  concentrate  tho  trade.  London 
has  become  too  vast  for  any  central  spot  to  be  of  service  to  tho 
whole,  and  Covent  Garden  may  well  be  left  to  serve  for  a 
reduced  trade,  rather  than  for  any  enlargement  to  tako  place  now 
that  half  a dozen  districts  are  in  need  of  markets  of  their  own. 
Wo  would  point  to  such  spots  as  Dalston  Junction  and  Camden 
Station  on  the  north ; Stepney  Green  on  the  east ; Kensington 
Station  on  the  west ; and  the  Bricklayer’s  Arms  Station  on  the 
south  of  London,  as  representing  very  nearly  tho  centres  of 
populous  localities  in  need  of  markets.  Now  that  the  City  of 
London  is  pushing  forward  the  splendid  new  meat  market  on 
the  site  of  Old  Smithfield,  and  is  about  to  construct  another 
new  market  expressly  for  the  sale  of  foreign  cattle,  it  is  time 
tho  producers  of  market  fruits  and  vegetables  made  a stir  in 
their  own  behalf  for  increased  and  improved  market  accommo- 
dation. How  it  is  that  they  endure  such  rough  usage  as  they 
are  subjected  to,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  Grape  has  more  than  justified  the  high 
praises  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  We  have  received,  a few  weeks 
back,  from  Messrs.  Pince  and  Lucombe,  of  the  Exeter  Nurseries,  a handsome 
bunch  which  was  cut  before  the  colouring  process  was  completed.  The 
berries,  though  unfinished  as  respects  colour,  have  a superb  flavour,  highly 
charged  with  the  peculiar  muscat  tone  for  which  especially  this  grape  is 
valued.  We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Pince  and  Lucombe  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  cut  all  the  fruit  earlier  than  they  wished  to  do  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complete  exhaustion  of  their  stock  of  young  canes,  and  the 
necessity,  therefore,  of  immediately  propagating  for  the  next  season’s  supply. 

Continental  Honours. — We  shall  endeavour  shortly  to  enumerate  all 
the  winners,  amongst  English  exhibitors,  of  prizes  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
For  the  present,  we  can  only  announce  that  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  have 
gained  one  of  the  large  gold  medals ; Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  a silver 
medal ; Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  a bronze  medal  for  pansies ; 
Messrs.  Shanks  and  Son,  the  only  medal  awarded  for  lawn  mowers. 

New  Park  at  Portsmouth. — The  City  Press  mentions  that,  through  tho 
liberality  of  the  Queen,  an  area  (which  is  Crown  property)  of  about  fifty 
acres  of  meadow  land,  dotted  with  fine  elm-trees,  at  Portsmouth,  is  to  be 
given  over  to  the  people,  who  will  now  have  a Victoria  Park,  “ on  payment,” 
as  the  Treasury  missive  has  it,  “ of  a rent  consistent  with  precedent  in 
similar  cases.” 

Utilization  of  London  Sewage. — Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  has  informed  the 
Times  that  the  preliminary  experiments  vyith  sewage  applied  to  the  Maplin 
Sands  have  quite  fulfilled  all  reasonable  expectations.  He  is  satified — and 
few  men  are  better  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  such  matters — that 
the  sewage  will  enable  very  large  crops  of  Italian  rye -grass  to  be  taken  off 
Maplin  Sands,  and  already  the  application  of  sewage  to  poor  light  sandy  and 
gravelly  soil  has  resulted  in  excellent  crops  of  com,  roots,  and  rye-grass. 
Mr.  Morton's  experience  is  highly  encouraging,  as  it  gives  some  reasonable 
hope  that  the  Essex  sandy  wastes  will  by-and-by  supply  milk  and  meat  to 
London  in  abundance,  as  a return  for  that  which  threatened  to  convert  the 
Thames  into  a pestilential  sewer.  This  is  good  news,  fur  better  than  even 
of  a battle  gained  in  a just  cause,  and  full  of  promise  of  ameliorating  the 
physical  evil  with  which  we  are  called  upon  to  keep  up  so  stem  a struggle. 

An  Ink  for  Glass. — M.  Kessler,  of  France,  has,  by  means  of  hydro- 
fluorate  of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  properly  thickened,  made  an  ink 
by  which,  with  any  pen,  ineffaceable  characters  can  be  traced  on  glass.  This 
ink  will  be  of  service  to  the  chemist  and  apothecary  in  labelling  bottles  and 
marking  gradations  on  glass,  and  no  doubt  will  also  be  of  great  service  in 
museums,  and  possibly  in  gardens  also. 

Aeyssinian  Expedition. — We  learn  from  The  Lancet  that  considerable 
quantities  of  lime-juice  will  be  forwarded  to  Abyssinia  for  the  use  of  the 
troops,  and  that,  on  the  recofumendation  of  a medical  officer  of  the  Guards, 
a supply  of  the  extract  of  wild  lettuce  will  also  be  sent.  This  drug  is  a 
valuable  sedative  and  anodyne,  which  has  less  effect  on  the  nervous  system 
than  opium.  It  is  prepared  from  the  milky  juice  of  Lactuca  viroso  chiefly, 
but  sometimes  also  from  L.  elongata  and  L.  scariosa,  all  of  which  are  more 
powerfully  narcotic  than  L.  sativa  and  its  garden  varieties. 

London  Cemeteries. — Twenty-one  cemeteries  within  the  metropolitan 
district  supply  577  acres  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  There  have 
been  already  about  half  a million  interments  in  these  cemeteries,  and  at  least 
40,000  burials  are  added  to  them  every  year.  Some  of  the  cemeteries  are 
getting  much  fuller  than  others.  In  the  33  acres  provided  by  the  City  of 
London  and  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  Company  113,173  burials  had  taken 
place  at  the  close  of  the  year  1865;  the  interments  there  are  at  the  rate 
of  about  10,000  a year — one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
deaths  in  the  metropolis  in  a year.  In  the  Abney-park  Cemetery  of 
33  acres  there  had  been  38,639  burials  at  the  end  of  1866  ; and  in  the  27 
acres  of  the  St.  Marylebone  Cemetery,  at  East-end,  Finchley,  only  opened 
in  1865,  there  had  been,  in  the  middle  of  the  present  year,  28,092  inter- 
ments. In  another  cemetery  at  Finchley,  belonging  to  St.  Mary’s,  Isling- 
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ton,  burials  aro  proceeding  at  the  rato  of  100  per  aero  overy  year.  The 
drainage  of  tho  metropolitan  cemeteries  is  generally  into  the  public  sower, 
but  not  always.  There  aro  instances  of  drainage  into  au  open  stream,  a 
brook,  tho  Wandle,  the  Brent,  tho  Thames.  In  St.  Marylebono  cemetery, 
Finchley,  drain-pipes  are  laid  at  the  bottom  of  every  gravo,  discharging  into 
a ditch  which  rims  into  a small  stream  ; but  little  or  no  water  passes  out  of 
the  cemetery,  in  consequenco  of  nearly  every  grave  having  planted  on  it  a 
treo  or  shrub.  Graves  rcoponed  show  roots  of  trees  more  than  16  feet  deep. 
Several  kinds  of  willow  and  poplar  trees  planted  on  graves  have  this  year 
made  from  four  feet  to  six  feet  of  wood. 

A Disputed  Judgment.— As  judges  at  horticultural  shows  are  known  not 
to  he  immaculate  (and  usually  do  not  profess  to  be),  and  questions  are  fre- 
quently raised  about  the  validity  and  legality  of  their  decisions,  the  following 
roport  of  an  action  tried  at  the  Manchester  County  Court,  on  the  8th  of 
November  last,  may  prove  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  true 
this  action  related  to  a judgment  at  an  agricultural  show;  nevertheless,  it 
illustrates  the  law  and  equity  of  judging  in  general,  and  ought  not  to  pass 
into  forgetfulness.  This  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Howarth  Ashton,  of 
Prestwicb,  against  the  Worsley  and  Swinton  Agricultural  Society,  to  recover 
£3,  the  amount  of  a prize  offered  by  the  society,  at  its  show  in  August,  for 
the  best  cob  mare  or  gelding  not  exceeding  14  hands  2 inches  in  height. 
Mr.  It.  B.  B.  Cobbett  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Edwards  for  tho 
defendant.  The  judges  at  the  show  in  question  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £3 
to  the  plaintiff ; but  on  a protest  subsequently  being  made  by  another  exhibitor 
that  the  mare  was  above  the  prescribed  height,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Greaves,  of  Altrincham,  who  was  described  in  the  prize  list  as  tho 
“ veterinary  referee.”  The  mare  was  measured  by  him,  and  found  to  be 
14  hands  2^  inches  in  height,  but  the  plaintiff  then  required  that  the  animal’s 
shoes  might  be  taken  off,  and  this  being  done,  its  height  appeared  to  be 
14  hands  1^  inches.  Mr.  Greaves  decided  against  Mr.  Ashton,  but  the 
plaintiff  insisted  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  prize,  and  hence  this  action.  Tho 
real  questions  which  were  submitted  to  the  Judge  (Mr.  Ovens)  were : 
1,  Whether  the  mare  came  within  the  class  in  which  she  was  shown  ; 2, 
whether,  if  she  was  above  14  hands  2 inches  with  the  shoes  on,  the  plaintiff 
was  justified  in  requiring  that  the  measurement  should  be  taken  with  the 
shoes  off,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  height  of  a horse  was  to  be  taken 
with  or  without  its  shoes ; and  3,  whether  the  decision  of  the  veterinary 
referee  was  binding  on  all  parties  under  the  rules  of  the  society.  After 
hearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  the  Judge  said  that,  as  to  whether  the 
mare  came  within  the  class,  he  decided  in  the  affirmative  ; because,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  height  of  a man  was  to  be  taken  without  his  shoes,  so  the 
height  of  a horse,  on  such  words  as  the  society’s  rules  contained,  was  to  be 
taken  without  its  shoes.  If  it  had  been  proved  to  him  that  the  contrary 
was  the  regular  custom,  that  would  have  altered  his  decision.  The  other 
question  was  whether  Mr.  Greaves  having  decided  that  it  did  not  come 
within  the  class  was  to  be  conclusive  against  the  plaintiff ; and  it  had  not 
been  proved  satisfactorily  that  Mr.  Greaves  was  to  give  a final  and  binding 
decision  upon  a matter  of  this  kind.  It  was  stated  in  the  prize  list  that  he 
was  the  veterinary  referee,  but  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  real 
meaning  of  that  was.  There  was  another  question,  whether,  supposing  the 
referee’s  decision  was  to  be  final,  the  question  of  the  height  of  the  horse 
would  come  within  his  office ; and  it  seemed  that  this  was  by  no  means 
clear.  Mr.  Ashton’s  mare  had  been  decided  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best 
animal ; but  it  had  been  set  up  that  the  veterinary  referee  had  given  his 
decision  the  other  way.  He  (the  Judge)  could  not  hold  in  favour  of  the  latter 
contention,  unless  it  had  been  elearly  made  known  before  the  show  that  the 
veterinary  referee  was  the  man  who  gave  the  final  decision,  even  after  and 
independent  of  the  judges  ; and  this  was  a point  which  had  not  been  proved 
before  him.  He  therefore  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 


IPSWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
December  5th.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  A.  Porter)  opened  the  proceedings  by 
reading  an  abstract  of  tho  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  past  year,  which 
were  as  follows  : — 


receipts. 


1867. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

To  balance  in  hand  last  year 

..  71 

18 

10 

Subscriptions  received 

136 

0 

6 

Cash  taken  for  admission  (1st  show),  May  21, 

1 

4 

0 

ditto  ditto  (2nd  show),  July  4, 

61 

10 

3 

ditto  ditto  (3rd  show),  Sept.  5, 

. . 14 

17 

0 

Cash  received  for  letting  marquees  . . 

14 

17 

0 

Ditto  received  for  letting  refreshment  stalls 

4 

0 

0 

Interest  received  for  money  invested 

3 

6 

0 

Donation  from  East  Suffolk  Militia  Band 

1 

0 

0 

Ditto  from  1st  Suffolk  Rifles’  Band 

1 

0 

0 

£299 

13 

7 

1867.  expenditure. 

Raid  in  prizes 

. . 108 

14 

6 

Remuneration  to  Judges 

10 

8 

0 

Expense  of  bands 

. . 44 

6 

2 

Advertising  and  printing 

21 

8 

0 

Hire  of  marquees  . . 

6 

0 

0 

Hire  of  storeroom  and  committee  room 

4 

12 

0 

Preparing  and  fitting  up  shows . . 

. 29 

10 

11 

Postage  and  stationery 

1 

11 

7 

New  marquee  for  Secretary,  and  repairing  marquees 

10 

6 

9 

Insurance  of  stock  to  Christmas,  1867 

0 

18 

0 

Hire  of  Arboretum  (1st  show) 

1 

10 

0 

Secretary’s  salary 

10 

10 

0 

Collector’s  commission  on  subscriptions.  . 

. 13 

12 

0 

Ditto  ditto  upon  letting  marquees  . . 

0 

18 

9 

Balance  in  hand  . . 

. 35 

6 

11 

£200  13  7 

Mr.  W.  Smith  proposed,  and  Mr.  Omveh  seconded,  tho  adoption  of  tho 
report,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Tho  Chairman  said  that  flic  results  of  flic  year’s  operations  had  indicated 
that  Die  greatest  economy  hud  been  used,  and,  considering  they  had  hud  a 
succession  of  inauspicious  show-days,  it  was  u subject  for  congratulation  flint 


they  had  such  a balance  as  £35  (hear,  hoar).  Tho  first  show  of  the  season 
was  held  in  May,  and  although  Nature  usually  smiled  at  that  period,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion  the  day  was  wet  and  boisterous,  and  the  drenching 
rains  prevented  the  society  getting  a good  beginning  for  the  year.  Gardeners 
were  not  to  bo  daunted  by  weather,  and  frequently  lost  a night’s  rest  to 
secure  the  objects  they  sought ; but  when  their  show-days  came  in  wet,  they 
must  all  succumb  to  the  consequences.  The  forthcoming  year  promised  to 
be  one  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Society’s 
meeting  was  to  be  held  in  Ipswich.  This  show  would  bring  a dense  inllux 
of  visitors,  as  cattle  would  again  be  permitted  to  be  exhibited ; thus  an 
opportunity  would  be  given  for  the  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  a show  of 
a distinguished  character.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  their  prize-list,  so  as  to  give  such  prizes  as  would  attract  the  great 
horticulturists  and  floriculturists  from  a distance,  and  must  practically  con- 
strain people  to  visit  the  show  by  the  excellent  character  of  their  exhibition. 
But  if  they  have  a grand  show  of  this  description,  the  burden  must  not  fall 
upon  the  society's  finances,  which  were  not  sufficient  for  such  an  under- 
taking ; but  as  their  prize-list  was  (unavoidably)  a meagre  one,  he  would 
suggest  that  they  seek  assistance  from  outside.  Considering  the  long 
standing  of  the  society,  its  position,  and  the  good  which  it  had  accomplished, 
ho  believed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a number  of  local  gentle- 
men to  put  down  their  names  as  guarantors  for  the  payment  of  any  extra 
expense  they  might  he  put  to  in  offering  further  important  prizes,  although 
they  might  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  anything ; for,  apart  from  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  town,  there  was  the  fact  that  the  show  would  probably 
be  continued  for  two  days.  It  would  be  well  also  to  invite  eminent  horti- 
cultural and  floricultural  exhibitors  from  a distance  ; but  they  would  not  be 
expected  to  come  unless  the  prizes  were  sufficiently  large.  If  they  were 
favoured  with  fine  weather,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  finances  of  the 
society  would  be  improved  considerably.  If  they  did  give  a show  concur- 
rently with  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Meeting,  they  were  bound  to  make  it 
one  that  visitors  really  could  not  resist  seeing,  and  such  as  would  satisfy 
their  minds  that  they  had  done  justice  to  themselves  and  to  the  public. 
The  committee  had  never  desponded,  it  was  unpropitious  weather  only  which 
had  caused  them  to  be  left  with  so  limited  a balance. 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex-mayor, 
who  withdrew,  but  continued  as  a member. 

Mr.  Porter  proposed  that  Mr.  W.  Groom,  an  ardent  horticulturist  and 
floriculturist,  should  be  appointed  honorary  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Oliver  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with  applause. 

Mr.  Groom,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  he  had  to  thank  them 
for  the  honour  in  appointing  him  Honorary  Secretary,  trusting  his  humble 
assistance  coupled  with  his  limited  experience  in  horticulture  might  prove 
beneficial  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  society.  He  regretted  to  find 
that  the  balance  in  hand  was  considerably  less  than  it  had  been  since  he  had 
known  the  society,  but  hoped  next  year  to  be  able  to  congratulate  them  on 
being  again  one  of  the  most  flourishing  societies  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  horticultural  exhibitions  contribute  some  benefit  to 
most  branches  of  commerce,  more  especially  in  an  improving  town  liko 
Ipswich,  and  trusted  they  might  meet  with  more  liberal  support  than  they 
had  done  during  tho  last  few  shows.  There  was  one  thing  he  should  like  to 
see  better  encouraged,  that  was  Cottage  Gardening.  Nothing  enlivened  tho 
appearance  of  the  cottage  more  than  a neatly  kept  garden,  or  a few  clean 
and  healthy  window  plants,  the  cultivation  of  which  tended  to  promote 
happiness  to  the  labourer,  and  improved  him  morally  and  physically.  He 
should  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for 
the  best  collection  of  window-plants  grown  and  exhibited  by  cottagers. 
This  being  favourably  received,  six  other  similar  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Long,  and  Messrs.  Rea  and  Pack. 

A vote  of  thanks  being  moved  to  the  Chairman,  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated. 


A New  Mode  op  Producing  Ice. — Ice  has  passed  from  the  list  of 
luxuries  to  that  of  necessities  in  all  great  towns,  and  an  enormous  traffic, 
carried  on  in  large  ships  which  go  long  voyages,  supplies  even  the  tropics 
with  the  crystallized  winters  of  the  North.  But  when  ice  cannot  thus  be 
obtained,  a good  way  of  making  it  is  most  valuable  both  for  medicinal 
and  domestic  reasons.  Of  course,  every  chemist  knows  a dozen  methods  of 
freezing  water.  The  fault  of  the  ordinary  recipes  is  that  freezing  powders 
can  never  produce  more  than  a thin  film  or  crust  of  ice.  Recently,  how- 
evor,  a most  efficient  and  satisfactory  process  has  boen  patented  by  Mr. 
Edward  Welch,  of  Harrow — one  of  tho  many  able  students  turned  out  by 
the  engineering  department  of  King's  College.  It  consists  of  an  air-pump 
with  double  action,  communicating  to  a cylinder,  with  concentric  chambers 
surrounding  the  receptacle  of  the  water  to  bo  frozen.  The  water  occupies 
tho  central  spaco  ; next  is  a circular  chamber,  containing  ether  ; then  a third, 
filled  with  powdered  charcoal ; then  a fourth,  called  the  condensing  chamber; 
and,  finally,  a coil  of  small  tubing  inside  a larger  pipe  wound  round  the 
last  space.  The  arrangement  is  of  necessity  hard  to  comprehend  without 
a diagram,  but  the  action  is  so  simple  that  it  will  go  far  to  explain  tho 
nature  of  this  most  ingenious  machine.  Tho  pump,  when  set  in  motion, 
produces  a vacuum  in  the  ether  chamber  ; tho  ether  rises  in  vapour  towards 
the  pump  through  one  of  the  union  pipes,  producing  a groat  degroo  of  cold  ; 
a compression  pipe  from  the  pump  forces  it  back  to  the  condensing 
ohnmber,  and  also  through  tho  small  tubing  around  this  ; and  while  tho 
compression  reduces  it  again  to  the  liquid  form,  a stream  of  water  thro  ugh 
tho  outer  pipo  of  the  condensing  coil  carries  off  tho  hoat  thus  engendered. 
Meantime  the  partition  of  powdered  charcoal  most  effectually  cuts  off  all 
possible  communication  of  tho  disengagod  heat  to  tho  ether  chamber  or  tho 
water  which  is  to  bo  frozon.  Thero  is  a receptacle  fitted  with  a float-vnlvo 
which  takes  tho  ether,  now  reliquified,  and  discharges  it  back  again  into 
tho  vacuum  chambor,  so  that,  onco  sot  in  motion,  not  a particle  of  the 
costly  spirit  escapes  from  the  machine.  It  rises  in  vapour,  freezing  tho 
water ; is  compressed  back  again ; reliquified ; its  caloric  abstracted ; that 
caloric  taken  away  altogether  by  tho  outflow  of  water;  and  tho  trans- 
formed vapour  then  restored  to  its  original  duty,  with  an  unbroken  and  most 
unfailing  succession.  Tho  principle  is  perfect,  and  tho  practice  so  good  that 
in  about  a quarter  of  au  hour  a cylinder  of  solid  ice  is  produced  ; nor  is 
thero  any  limit  to  tho  manufacture  except  labour;  for  tho  ether  never 
diminishes.  Tho  inventor  proposes  to  simplify  his  pump  and  work  it.  by 
an  ordinary  head  of  water,  whon  tho  kitchen  tap  of  a dwolling-lumse 
would  accomplish  ovory  stop  of  tho  process  oxcopt  lifting  the  ico  out.  and 
putting  it  on  table.  As  a method  of  supplying  real  block  ico — especially  for 
hospitals,  foreign  stations,  and  out-of-the-way  places — the  machine  is  as 
useful  an  application  of  high  scientific  knowledge  ns  could  bo  seen. — Doily 
Tehyroph, 
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SOME  1 ‘LA NTS  AND  FLOWERS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS. 

There  is  no  lack  of  subjects  which  can  ho  brought  into  uso 
at  this  festivo  season,  if  wo  take  the  trouble  to  oxamino  the 
lists  of  flowering  plants  and  borry-boaring  shrubs.  Some 
amount  of  convenience  and  skill  and  patience  to  grow  them 
are,  of  course,  required,  hut  novortholess  it  is  matter  for  rogrot 
that  wo  seldom  soe  those  seasonable  plants  and  flowers  grown 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  a display  of  any  importance. 
Many  of  the  plants  which  I shall  namo  in  tho  course  of  thoso 
romarks  are  well  known  and  justly  admired  for  tho  ordinary 
purpose  of  decoration,  but  still  I have  soon  but  fow  attempts 
to  grow  them  specially  for  tho  purpose  for  which  thoy  aro  so 
admirably  adapted  at  this  Christmas  time.  I therefore  pro- 
pose to  name  tho  best  of  tho  plants  and  flowers  which  can  be 
had  at  this  season  of  tho  year,  stating  some  of  tho  uses  to 
which  thoy  aro  adapted,  with  some  account  of  thoir  cultivation. 

I shall  place  first  on  tho  list  tho  borry-bearing  Solanurns, 
such  as  capsicaslrum  and  S.  pseudocapsicum.  These  may  bo 
said  to  bo  everybody’s  flowers,  as  thoy  are  as  easy  to  grow  as 
geraniums.  Tho  only  cultivation  they  requiro  is  to  pick  off  all 
tho  borrios  in  the  spring,  and  then  hardon  thorn  off  prior  to 
being  planted  out  in  a rich  moist  pioco  of  ground  towards  the 
end  of  May.  After  this  water  occasionally  in  dry  weather, 
and  keep  thorn  free  from  weeds.  Towards  the  end  of  the  next 
September  carefully  lift  them,  and  pot  them  in  as  small  pots 
as  possiblo,  using  sandy  soil ; then  place  them  in  a cold  frame 
or  pit  for  a fortnight,  keeping  them  rather  close  and  shaded 
during  bright  sunshine.  Afterwards  remove  them  to  an  airy 
shelf  in  the  groenhouse,  where  they  may  remain  for  the 
winter.  The  result  of  this  treatment  should  be  plants  in  full 
vigour  and  loaded  with  bright  large  berries  at  Christmas.  The 
puiposes  for  which  they  can  be  used  in  the  way  of  decorations 
are  various.  A well-grown  nicely-furnished  plant  makes  an 
admirable  subject  for  dinner-table  decoration,  and  cheerful- 
ness may  be  promoted  by  placing  a few  plants  in  conspicuous 
positions  about  the  house,  and  especially  in  the  reception  rooms. 
If  a plant  or  two  can  be  spared,  they  cut  up  admirably  for  fill- 
ing flower-stands  and  vases.  I once  saw  a few  sprigs  used  in 
filling  a vase,  in  conjunction  with  some  fronds  of  ferns  ; the 
effect  was  very  pleasing.  But,  to  my  mind,  the  Solanurns  are 
never  more  effective  than  when  grown  as  standards  about  two 
feet  high.  To  do  this,  training  must  commence  with  a young 
plant,  and  all  the  side-shoots  be  nipped  off  from  time  to  time. 
About  the  third  year  they  begin  to  form  nice  round  heads.  As 
they  get  age  they  make  very  telling  objects,  as  the  habit  is 
much  more  graceful  than  when  grown  as  bushy  plants.  Many 
complain  of  the  frequent  attacks  of  green-fly  upon  these  plants. 
This  is  generally  the  result  of  a starved  condition  of  the  plants, 
and  an  insufficiency  of  fresh  air. 

The  next  subject  I shall  deal  with  is  the  Poinsettia  pulcher- 
rima.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  gem  of  the  season, 
for,  bes  des  being  a beautiful  plant  for  the  dinner-table  in  its 
entirety,  it  is  also  a lovely  subject  for  cutting  up  for  the  filling 
of  vases,  &c.  The  most  beautiful  effect  that  ever  I saw  made 
with  this  plant  was  by  a lady  of  rare  taste  in  these  matters.  It 
was  in  this  way : two  pans  of  close-growing  Lycopodiums, 
about  twenty  inches  over,  were  selected  from  the  fernery. 
They  were  well  furnished,  as  no  part  of  the  pan  was  visible. 
In  the  centre  of  each  pan  was  placed  a Roman  Narcissus  in  full 
flower.  This  was  encircled  by  a bread  band  of  the  Poin- 
settias  from  cut  flowers,  the  centre  being  the  highest,  and  the 
following  rows  decreasing  in  height  towards  the  outside  ; and 
round  the  edge  of  the  pan  was  placed  a ring  of  the  Helleborus 
niger,  or  Christmas  rose,  fully  expanded.  The  effect  was  rich 
and  beautiful  in  the  extreme ; the  contrast  between  the 
flowers  and  the  mass  of  green  beneath  them  was  very  striking. 
The  narcissus  was  the  only  subject  which  interfered  in  any 
way  with  the  Lycopodium,  as  that  was  inserted  with  its  bulb 
and  roots  attached.  But  the  others  were  used  as  cut  flowers, 
and  were  easily  fixed  in  the  soil  of  the  pan  -without  interfering 
seriously  with  its  occupants.  The  Narcissus  and  Helleborus 
were  the  first  to  require  renewing ; the  Poinsettia  kept  fresh 
and  beautiful  for  more  than  a fortnight ; the  only  attention 
it  required  was  to  have  just  the  base  of  each  spike  cut  off 
every  other  day,  to  allow  them  to  imbibe  moisture  more 
freely,  and  again  inserted  in  the  soil,  giving  only  as  much 
water  as  was  required  to  keep  the  Lycopodium  alive. 

The  Lycopodiums  of  course  suffered  considerably  from  the 
constant  interference  attending  tho  changing  of  tho  subjects, 
as  well  as  from  the  dry  air  of  the  room.  But  they  soon  re- 
covered when  transferred  to  their  old  quarters.  The  position 
of  the  pans  when  dressed  was  on  each  side  of  a camellia  in  full 
flower,  upon  a sideboard  in  the  front  hall,  which  was  heated  by 
a coil  of  hot-water  pipes.  I must  leave  the  reader  to  guess  what 
the  effect  was ; my  own  conviction  is,  that  I never  under  any 
circumstances  have  seen  the  Poinsettia  used  so  effectively  as 


in  this  instanco,  impossible  as  it  is  to  placo  thorn  whoro  they 
would  not  ploaso  oven  an  indifferent  obsorvor.  I liavo  givon 
tho  abovo  mannor  of  using  them  for  indoor  decorations  be- 
cause it  is  likely  it  may  bo  the  moans  of  suggesting  to  tho 
minds  of  somo  of  our  fair  roadors,  if  not  oxactly  tho  same, 
somo  similar  moans  of  using  thorn  for  their  own  homos.  A 
similar  offoct  might  bo  mado  without  tho  Lycopodium,  by 
using  wot  silver  sand  and  somo  nico  groen  moss  from  tho 
woods  or  banks  instead ; and  in  tho  placo  of  tho  Ilolloboro  and 
Narcissus,  white  tulips  may  bo  had  : many  havo  such  varieties 
as  Quoon  Victoria  forcod  for  Christmas.  Tho  Poinsottias  may 
be  also  grouped  in  pots,  or  placed  singly  in  any  conspicuous 
warm  placo  about  tho  liouso,  for  wliorovor  they  can  bo  soon 
thoy  are  sure  to  win  admiration.  Thoy  aro  properly  stove 
plants ; thoy  thorofore  requiro  warmth,  and  to  bo  excluded 
from  cold  draughts.  I shall  not  detain  tho  reader  with  any 
cultural  remarks,  as  our  respoctod  coadjutor,  Mr.  McElroy, 
lately  gave  full  dotails  on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  object  for  pot  culture,  and  which 
our  Editor  does  so  well,  of  tho  borry-boaring  shrubs  is  tho 
Crataegus  pyracantha ; but  fow  people  take  the  trouble  to  do  it 
well  in  pots.  It  is  nevertheless  a fine  subject  for  Christmas 
decorations.  Its  beautiful  coral-like  berries  aro  usually  produced 
in  bucIi  masses  as  makes  it  desirable  to  havo  this  plant  largely 
grown  by  those  who  wish  to  promote  variety  and  good  taste  in 
indoor  decorations. 

Next  to  this  should  be  placed  the  varieties  of  Skimmias, 
especially  such  sorts  as  S.  Reevesii  and  S.  oblata : theso  are 
nice-habited  plants  when  well  grown,  and  may  be  had  with  a 
goodly  number  of  berries  upon  plants  eight  to  ten  inches  high  ; 
but  the  larger  the  plant  the  better  the  effect.  They  are  oasily 
grown  in  a greenhouse  temperature  during  winter.  This  does 
not  exhaust  the  list  of  berry-bearing  plants,  for  we  have  the 
pretty  Rivina  humilis  with  its  bright  red  berries,  as  well  as  the 
Aucuba  Japonica ; and  those  well  up  in  stove  plants  may  also 
have  Ardisia  crenulata ; while  the  shrubberies  ought  to  furnish 
the  common  Euonymus  Europceus.  Por  more  seasonable  flowers 
we  have  the  Chinese  Primulas , Mignonette , Chrysanthemums, 
Winter-flowering  Carnations ; as  well  as  Camellias,  Cyclamens , and 
those  gems  of  gems,  Euphorbia  Jacquiniflora  and  Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans.  C.  C. 


A WORD  ABOUT  'CAMELLIAS. 

I know  very  well  there’s  nothing  new  to  be  said  about 
camellias  ; everybody  almost  who  can  hand!  e a pen  has  written 
about  them.  I hope  nobody  will  expect  anything  new  from 
me,  for  I go  on  in  the  old  way,  like  a horse  in  a mill-track ; 
and  I’ve  only  got  to  say  about  the  old  way,  that  it’s  a very 
good  way,  and  a way  that  pays  me  well  enough  to  grow 
camellias, — that  I shall  not  soon  be  tempted  to  experiments. 
Why  write,  then?  you  will  ask.  Well,  I have  been  pressed 
hard  to  tell  some  certain  folks  how  I manage  to  till  my 
boxes  with  white  camellias  for  the  market,  from  the  beginning 
of  October  until  the  end  of  February,  from  a very  small  house 
and  a very  few  plants.  Well,  these  folks  want  to  know,  and 
I’ll  tell  them  in  a word.  It’s  done  by  good  management.  My 
trees  are  all  in  tubs,  and  they  are  now  so  loaded  with  buds 
that  they  look  as  if  a heavy  shower  of  buds  had  fallen  upon 
them.  I can  truthfully  say  that  they  have  no  particular  treat- 
ment ; there  is  really  no  secret  to  tell,  and  I begin  to  wonder 
now  what  I have  to  write  about.  However,  I have  made  a 
beginning,  and  I must  make  an  end.  Two  years  ago  I shifted 
my  trees  out  of  starving  pots  into  tubs,  by  what  would  be 
called  a large  shift.  I wanted  big  trees  and  flowers  by  thou- 
sands ; things  you  can  cover  with  an  umbrella  are  no  use  to  me. 
The  soil  I used  was  good  turfy  loam  only.  When  they  were 
tubbed,  I put  a ring  of  clay  on  the  soil  round  the  stem  of  each 
tree,  in  order  to  restrict  the  watering  to  the  old  ball,  and  keep 
the  new  soil  dry,  or  nearly  so,  for  a time.  By  pouring  the 
water  within  this  circle  of  clay  the  actual  roots  were  nourished, 
and  the  new  soil  was  not  made  sour.  By  degrees  the  roots 
pushed  into  the  new  soil ; I could  tell  how  the  roots  were 
pushing  by  the  growth  of  the  shoots  : the  head  of  a tree  will 
always  tell  you  what  the  roots  are  doing.  I kept  the  rings  of 
clay  on  for  at  least  a year,  and  then  removed  them,  and  watered 
the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  tubs.  Now  as  to  watering  : in  the 
first  place,  I never  use  pure  water  at  all ; in  fact,  haven’t  any. 
All  the  water  in  the  nursery  is  tainted  with  sewer ; in  other 
words,  it  is  weak  liquid  manure — very  weak,  but  it  always  con- 
tains something  for  plants  to  feed  upon.  What  stuff  it  is  to 
talk  of  giving  one  dose  of  strong  manure  water  and  so  many 
doses  of  pure  water,  as  some  writers  who  shall  be  nameless 
do ! If  once  you  begin  with  manure  water,  go  on  with  it  all 
the  while  your  plants  are  growing  or  flowering,  but  have  it  so 
weak  that  it  will  not  force  the  growth  into  rankness,  or  cause 
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tlio  flowers  to  burst,  or  show  impure  colour  ; Lave  it  so  weak 
that  if  you  had  to  drink  half  a pint  of  it  you  would  not  throw 
up  your  heart  directly  afterwards,  or  swear  that  you  were 
poisoned,  and  must  call  in  tho  coroner.  When  watoring  is  going 
on  in  tho  houses  hero  there  is  a perceptible  odour  afloat ; that 
to  me  is  pleasant,  for  I know  that  inodorous  manures  are  of 
little  value.  Now  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  wherover  camellias 
are  grown  the  house  should  be  rendered  unsavoury  to  the 
nose  at  overy  watering  of  the  plants.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
what  ought  to  be  in  any  case  ; I am  just  complying  with  the 
request  made,  that  I would  say  something  about  my  camellias, 
and  in  respect  of  watering  I have  said  my  say. 

Well,  now  about  thinning  and  buds  falling.  I cannot  afford 
to  thin  ; I cannot  afford  to  let  a bud  fall.  Every  flower  is 

worth  to  me so  much  ; I am  not  seeking  trade,  and  shall 

not  name  a price.  I say  I never  thin.  No  ; for  me  to  do  so 
would  bo  absurd,  and  for  anybody  to  do  so  is  in  my  opinion 
a rather  unwise  proceeding.  But  the  trees  make  more  buds 
than  they  can  open,  you  say.  Nonsense  ; it  is  your  business  to 
play  the  part  of  doctor,  and  assist  at  the  birth  of  all  these 
flowers,  not  destroying  any.  I dare  say  the  perpetual  supply 
of  extremely  weak  manure  water  has  something  to  do  with  the 
enormous  production  of  flowers  which  render  my  camellias 
the  most  profitable  things  I grow.  People  say,  don’t  part  with 
the  secrets  of  your  trade.  Bah  ! am  I to  set  my  trade  against 
the  march  of  knowledge,  and  meanly  keep  to  myself  what  may 
benefit  thousands  ? No.  I say,  then,  I never  thin  the  buds, 
and  never  have  any  fall ; but,  mind  you,  I must  have  trees 
in  perfect  health  if  all  the  buds  are  to  be  allowed  to  open.  In 
my  camellia  house  now  there  is  a small  tree  that  I bought  a 
year  ago  in  a rather  poor  state  of  health.  Give  me  another 
year  with  it,  and  health  shall  shine  upon  its  dark  green  leaves, 
but  for  the  present  I must  not  allow  it  to  open  out  all  its 
buds  ; in  fact,  I did  thin  this  one  two  months  ago.  I shall  be 
content  with  about  two  hundred  flowers  from  it,  but  I must 
have  five  hundred  next  year,  and  the  year  following  a few 
more. 

The  falling  of  the  buds.  Ah ! a few  evenings  ago  I was  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  and  I lighted  on  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  our  Editor,  in  which  he  gives  a category  of 
causes  of  buds  falling,  and  a small  cyclopaedia  of  remedies.  Read 
that  article,  all  growers  of  camellias,  and  it  may  do  you  good. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  number  for  Dec.  15th,  18G2  ; it  is  pro- 
found in  its  analysis  of  physiology  and  astonishingly  practical 
in  pointing  out  remedies  for  ills  the  camellia  is  heir  to.  I 
can’t  do  anything  like  that.  I can  only  say  in  my  rough  way 
that  good  management  is  the  secret  of  success,  and  I suppose 
every  body  knows  as  much  as  that.  But,  I will  toll  you  that 
with  a large  and  increasing  business,  with  many  cares  and 
labours,  I make  it  a rule  to  look  after  the  camellias  myself. 
What  heat,  think  you,  are  we  keeping  them  at  now’  to  fill  our 
boxes  with  flowers  for  the  market  twice  a week?  Well,  just 
enough  heat  to  keep  out  host  and  no  more.  Perhaps  if  I 
pushed  up  tho  heat  smartly  the  buds  might  come  down  like  a 
shower  of  rain ; thoy  look  at  present  as  if  a shower  of  buds  had 
fallen  and  ju6t  stopped  where  they  are.  Well,  we  shall  not, 
I dare  say,  push  up  the  heat,  but  be  content  to  take  it  easy 
and  have  a long  supply  of  flowers,  and  get  every  bud  open  in 
due  time. 

I know  how  it  is  that  horticultural  writers  are  compelled  to 
harp  ever  on  this  much-worn  string.  People  put  their  eamol- 
lias  out  of  doors  in  a well-selected  spot,  and  forget  them.  Tho 
roots  got  dry,  tho  bark  gets  hard — for,  you  know,  that  must 
happen  with  dry  roots — but  the  plants,  being  capable  of  bearing 
bad  treatment,  still  live  and  look  very  well.  By  and  by  they 
aro  housed,  and  being  dry  at  the  root  thoy  get  an  extra  dose 
of  water.  For  a timo  tho  water  runs  away  noxt  tho  sides  of 
the  pot  and  does  no  good ; but  oft-repeated  doses  tell  at  last, 
and  tho  roots  get  moistened  through.  Thereupon  there  is  a 
general  swelling  of  all  the  joints  and  a softening  of  tho  bark, 
and  in  this  process  tho  buds  aro  pushed  off.  I knew  a case  just 
like  it  in  tho  human  subject.  A lady  had  a splendid  head  of 
hair — wonderful  hair ; equal  no  doubt  to  tho  tresses  of  Lady 
Godiva.  Sho  had  an  attack  of  dropsy,  and  was  for  a timo  much 
swollen.  She  was  cured,  but  as  she  got  well  all  her  lovely 
hair  came  off.  When  1 heard  of  it,  I thought  how  like  it  was 
to  the  falling  of  camellia  buds  ; there  was  a change  in  tho  me- 
chanical texture  of  the  skin,  and  what  would  hold  in  the  first 
caso  would  not  hold  in  tho  socond.  To  bo  suro,  the  order  of 
phenomena  producing  analogous  rosults  was  opposite:  in  the 
plant  there  was  first  a shrinking,  in  the  lady  thoro  was  first  a 
swelling,  but  in  both  cases  the  foundations  woio  loosened,  and 
tho  fall  was  the  consequence.  I hope  I am  understood.  I am 
not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  am  glad  hero  to  mako  an 

end  of  it.  Robert  Oubridoe. 

Church  Road  Aurtery,  Stoke  Newington. 


From  time  to  timo  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  simplify 
the  cultivation  of  this  glorious  plant,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  readers  have  derived  some  benefit  from  our  endeavours. 
The  subject  acquired  peculiar  interest  a few  years  ago  by  tho 
sudden  expansion  of  the  Gladiolus  in  tho  sunshine  of  popularity, 
and  the  almost  simultaneous  outbreak  of  what  was  called  at 
the  time  tho  “ Gladiolus  disease.”  Truly,  this  flower  well  de- 
served to  be  a favourite,  and  to  have  a place  in  overy  garden. 
One  of  our  most  important  tasks  has  been  to  show  that  this 
bulb  may  bo  grown  in  common  soils,  and  may  bo  assisted 
with  common  manures.  Once  upon  a timo,  it  was  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  manure  of  any  kind  would  bo  death  to  it.  No 
doubt  some  cultivators  poisoned  their  bulbs  by  over-doing 
them  with  strong  manures ; but  carefully  conducted  experiments 
prove  that  it  will  benefit  by  moderate  manuring  to  tho  same 
extent  as  the  crocus.  Experiments  have  also  proved  that  peat 
is  wholly  unnecessary,  though  in  peat  districts  the  bulb  may 
be  grown  to  perfection,  and  that  any  ordinarily  good  garden 
soil  is  sufficient  for  all  its  wants,  if  aided  by  judicious  and 
quite  moderate  manuring.  The  Gladiolus  is  a plant  for 
everybody,  and  therefore  needs  not  any  peculiar  treatment ; 
in  fact,  the  simpler  and  more  commonplace  the  treatment  the 
better.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  I had  potted  all  the  stock  of  our  home-grown  bulbs 
I told  you  of  last  year.  They  were  rather  retarded  than  en- 
couraged in  growth,  and  were  really  very  backward  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  when  I had  them  planted  out  from  pots 
into  the  open  borders.  The  “ grass  ” was  not  more  than  three 
inches  high  in  any  case  at  that  time,  therefore  they  literally  had 
to  “make  themselves”  in  the  borders.  Now  those  borders 
consist  of  a stiff  loam,  deeply  and  frequently  dug,  and  abun- 
dantly manured.  In  no  case  was  it  possible  to  put  a clump 
of  bulbs  over  a bed  of  recent  manure,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  reason  to  fear  disease  ; but  the  soil  was  (and  is)  rich  with 
annual  dressings  of  hotbed  dung,  and  these  borders  form  the 
front  lines  of  the  rose  quarters,  and  are  treated  just  as  if  to  be 
planted  with  roses.  I remember  giving  instructions  that  they 
were  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  without  the  disturbance  of 
a single  crock,  and  that  this  wras  done  faithfully  I had  proof 
enough  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  when  I took  them  all 
up  myself,  and  found  tho  crocks  underlying  the  bulbs,  and 
the  bulbs  in  tho  most  perfect  condition  of  ripeness. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  these  bulbs 
in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  though  it  may  be  done  at  a risk, 
and  turn  out  well.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to  leave  them  in  tho 
ground  later  than  about  the  middle  of  November,  because, 
although  the  leaves  may  still  be  green,  the  bulbs  will  be  per- 
fect by  that  time  (if  ever),  and  in  the  event  of  mild  weather 
in  December  they  are  pretty  sure  to  begin  growing  again,  to 
their  injury.  I have  known  the  new  crop  of  bulbs,  instead  of 
resting  and  ripening,  to  begin  growing  as  soon  as  formed  in 
tho  autumn,  and  afterwards  to  be  caught  by  severe  frost  and 
completely  destroyed  ; whereas,  had  they  been  taken  up,  the 
second  growth,  and  the  subsequent  destruction,  would  have 
been  both  avoided.  These,  like  many  other  corms  (for  bulbs 
they  are  not,  though  that  matters  but  little),  will  bear  both 
damp  and  cold  better  if  perfectly  dormant  than  when  growing  ; 
but  the  wise  man  will  not  expose  them  to  either  of  those  in- 
fluences, but  will  house  them  in  good  time,  and  take  proper 
care  of  them  afterwards. 

All  our  Gladioli  for  1867  were  potted  in  tho  first  instanco. 
The  potting  took  place  in  January  and  February,  most  of 
them  being  potted  in  48-size,  throo  bulbs  in  a pot,  in  a rich 
light  mixture,  in  which  thoro  was  not  a particle  of  peat,  but 
chiefly  mellow  turfy  loam  and  thoroughly  decayod  hot- 
bed manure.  Aftor  potting,  they  had  no  better  quartors  than 
common  cold  pits  and  frames,  and  when  turned  out  three  pots- 
ful  of  bulbs  were  employod  for  each  clump,  making  an  avorage 
of  nine  bulbs  to  a group ; and,  as  remarked  above,  they  were 
turned  out  with  such  care  that  not  a root  was  disturbed.  Tho 
bloom  in  tho  past  season  -was  glorious  and  long-lasting,  for, 
on  tho  26th  of  November,  when  I lifted  thorn  myself,  there 
wore  many  spikes  of  flowers,  not  yet  oxpandod,  that  would 
have  opened  had  tho  bulbs  bearing  them  been  potted  and 
housed.  But  tho  whole  stock  was  treated  in  tho  rough  and 
ready  manner ; thoy  woro  grouped  in  sorts  with  all  their 
leaves  attached,  and  woro  laid  in  bunchos  on  tho  floor  of  a 
groenhouso  to  finish  off  slowly  ; and  they  lio  there  still,  as 
fine  a lot  of  brown,  hard,  perfect  bulbs  ns  I over  expect  to  soo 
in  tho  trade.  Tho  usual  rate  of  increaso  horo  is  100  por  cent., 
that  is  to  say,  for  ovory  one  hundred  bulbs  planted  wo  look 
for  two  hundred  tho  noxt  season.  Tho  varieties  differ  very 
much  in  respect  of  productiveness;  some  scarcely  give  twenty 
bulbs  for  fifteen  planted,  unless  cut  expressly  to  compel  them 
to  increase;  but  tho  useful  sorts  that  are  planted  in  quantity, 
such  as  M.  Blouot  and  Bronchleyonsis,  increaso  at  a good 
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Btoftdy  paco,  and  usually  double  their  number  ovory  yoar  in 
fine  market  bulbs,  and  givo  a lot  of  spawn  besides,  which  the 
wise  man  will  turn  to  account  and  obtain  (lowers  from  tho  noxt 
season.  On  many  of  the  bulbs  now  lying  on  tho  floor  of  tho 
house  there  are  broods  of  spawn  ; or,  in  other  words,  clusters 
of  minute  bulbs  of  tho  size  of  pons,  amounting  to  as  many 
as  thirty  or  forty,  all  of  which  may  bo  expected  to  yiold 
flowers  late  noxt  soason,  and  afford  saloablo  bulbs  noxt 
winter.  If  properly  managed,  therefore,  the  Gladiolus  will 
pay  English  growers,  and  really  dosorves  all  the  attention 
that  can  bo  reasonably  given  it,  both  by  tradoaud  privato  cul- 
tivators. 

Tlioro  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  now  that  tho  “ Gladiolus 
disoaso”  was  tho  rosult  of  injudicious  treatment.  Tho  flower 
acquired  popularity  rather  suddenly,  there  was  a “rush”  to 
socuro  stocks  of  tho  bost  varieties  and  to  increase  thorn  rapidly, 
and  excessive  manuring  induced  a morbid  state  of  tho  plant, 
that  continued  through  two  or  three  generations,  and  was  at 
last  purged  away  by  tho  cry  that  manure  was  poison  to  it. 
Starvation  is  oftentimes  a curative  proceeding,  but  it  is  an 
evil  to  be  avoided,  for  individual  strength  and  abundant  pro- 
geny are  to  be  expected  only  of  organisms  that  are  well 
noiu-ished.  But  now  that  tho  disease  is  gone,  and  we  have 
acquired  numerous  experiences,  we  may  manage  to  hit  the 
happy  medium  between  too  rich  and  too  poor  a diet ; and  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  if  we  lay  down  a bed  of  half-rotten 
dung  nino  to  twolvo  inches  below  the  surface,  for  the  roots  of 
the  Gladiolus  to  riot  in,  we  shall  poison  the  stock,  and  rue  the 
day  of  our  extravagance.  But  any  good,  sweet,  friable  soil 
will  grow  tliis  plant  to  perfection ; it  will  adapt  itself  to  as 
many  soils  almost  as  a cabbage,  certainly  does  well  in  peat, 
and  any  good  loam  that  is  enriched  with  quite  rotten  manure 
and  leaf-mould,  and  in  all  good  sandy  soils  of  a nourishing 
nature,  it  flowers  finely  and  multiplies  freely.  I am  quite  sure 
that  mixtures  of  peat  and  loam  are  less  to  be  desired  than 
turfy  loam  without  peat,  but  with  a fair  proportion  of  pow- 
dery manure  and  leaf-mould  to  enrich  and  mellow  it. 

Three  years  ago  I speculated  on  a set  of  gladioli  for  the 
plunging  system.  The  most  showy  and  distinct  varieties  in 
tho  several  sections  were  chosen,  and  we  obtained  picked 
bulbs  of  the  sorts  selected  through  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden. 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  their  behaviour. 
They  were  potted  in  what  might  be  called  fuchsia  compost, 
consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  turfy  yellow  loam  and 
three-year-old  hotbed  dung,  with  some  sharp  grit  added.  But 
the  frequent  watering  they  required,  the  space  of  reserve  ground 
they  occupied,  and  the  comparatively  meagre  show  they  made 
when  in  bloom,  determined  me  to  strike  the  gladiolus  out  of  the 
list  of  plants  most  to  be  desired  for  this  system.  The  two  very 
showy  sorts  just  now  named  are  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
any  who  are  determined  to  grow  them  for  plunging ; and  cer- 
tainly a bed  of  Brenchleyensis  presents  a very  beautiful  appear- 
ance when  well  done.  But  the  bloom  is  too  soon  over  for  the 
cost  of  getting  up  a display  of  pot  plants,  and  there  are  so 
many  other  good  things  available  at  the  same  season,  that 
the  verdict  must  go  forth  that  for  the  plunging  system  the 
gladiolus  is  not  well  adapted.  But  for  bedding  out  and  for 
clumps  in  mixed  borders  it  is  grand  and  so  distinct  in  style 
of  growth  and  range  of  colours,  that  every  amateur  should 
make  a pet  of  it.  For  the  front  lines  of  a rosarium,  for 
admixture  with  phloxes,  pentstemons,  cannas,  and  lilies,  it 
is  unequalled,  and  as  a bedding  plant,  without  the  aid  of  other 
subjects,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  renown  to  which  it  has  attained. 
But  there  is  a certain  leanness  about  it  as  a pot  plant  that 
should  “give  us  pause”  when  we  contemplate  employing 
it  in  quantity  for  any  special  purpose,  and  particularly 
where  plunging  is  practised. 

These  several  points  disposed  of,  we  may  approach  the 
subject  of  cultivation  in  a more  general  and  perhaps  more 
useful  manner.  I will  suppose  that  the  manager  of  a large 
place  desires  to  have  a long-continued  supply  of  flower 
spikes,  whether  for  cutting  or  for  keeping  up  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  tho  garden.  His  best  plan  will  be  to  have 
his  beds  well  broken  up  and  liberally  manured  with  leaf- 
mould  and  dung,  talcing  care  not  to  have  the  manure  in  a 
rank  state,  or  in  excessive  quantities.  He  should  pot  his  first 
batch  in  January,  and  keep  them  dry  and  cool,  but  safe 
from  frost,  until  tho  leaves  are  an  inch  long,  and  then  give 
them  small  doses  of  water,  and  so  promote  a slow  healthy 
growth  until  the  end  of  March  or  middle  of  April  (as  latitude 
and  season  may  determine),  when  they  may  be  planted  out.  A 
second  batch  should  be  potted  in  February,  and  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  In  March  a lot  of  bulbs  should  be  planted 
out,  and  thereafter  every  month,  until  the  middle  or  even 
the  end  of  July,  bulbs  should  be  planted.  The  result  will  be 
an  abundance  of  flowers  from  the  end  of  June  till  some  time  far 
into  the  next  year ! Yes,  all  through  the  Christmas-tide  gladioli 


may  bo  cut  in  plonty,  and  I make  tho  marlcot  growors  u froo 
gift  of  this  hint,  and  what  follows  as  to  tho  way  to  carry  it  out. 
“ Carry  it  out !”  Well,  it  is  as  simplo  a matter  ns  (lie  flowering 
of  Schizostylia  cocoinea,  which  it  is  said  nobody  can  do,  just  bo- 
cause  nobody  knows  how,  but  tho  way  to  do  which,  in  common 
with  late-floworing  gladioli,  may  bo  told  in  a word.  In 
Novombor  lift  all  tho  gladioli  that  present  undeveloped  flower 
spilcos;  pot  thorn  with  care,  putting  as  many  into  a pot  as  can 
bo  crammed  in  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  never  mind  if 
in  tho  operation  the  mould  is  shaken  off  somo  of  them  entirely. 
Take  caro  of  tho  roots — that  is  to  say,  tho  actual  feeding  fibres. 
As  to  tho  bulbs,  thoy  will  be  as  yot  but  half  grown,  and  tho 
chock  will  influonco  them  but  little.  When  potted  put  them 
into  snug  quartors,  but  not  in  a hot  placo ; a light  airy  groon- 
houso,  whoro  thero  is  a little  heat  whenever  tho  thermometer 
goes  below  freezing,  is  the  placo  for  them,  but  a peach-houso 
or  vinery  will  do  very  well,  as  thoy  need  no  help  from  heat,  if 
really  safe  from  frost,  to  open  out  all  their  flowers.  Consider 
how  very  much  our  homo  displays  of  chrysanthemums  would 
be  improved  by  intermixing  those  splendid  flowers  with  them, 
and  how  conservatories  everywhere,  and  even  flower  markets, 
would  be  benefited  by  this  system  of  flowering  gladioli  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  This  is  just  tho  way  to  do  the  Scliizostylis. 
Plant  it  out  in  a rich,  mellow,  sandy  loam,  and  let  it  remain 
out  one  winter.  The  next  season  the  plant  will  form  a large 
stool.  Leave  it  alone  until  the  end  of  October  or  middlo  of 
November,  and  then  lift  it  carefully  and  pot  it,  and  place  it  in 
any  light  cool  house,  and  all  its  fine  scarlet  flowers  will  open 
perfectly.  As  a rule,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  lost  because 
just  as  they  are  opening  there  comes  a killing  frost,  and  they 
fall  over  like  rags  and  are  lost  for  the  season. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  “ spawn”  of  tho  gladiolus 
requires  one  full  season’s  growth  before  being  capable  of 
flowering;  this  is  a mistake.  I have  just  detached  from  one 
bulb  of  Brenchleyensis  twenty-two  little  things  of  the  size  of 
peas,  every  one  of  which,  I will  engage,  shall  flower  next 
season.  If  you  observe  the  growth  of  this  bulb,  the  flower- 
ing of  the  spawn  is  quite  understandable ; for  at  the  very 
first  start  of  the  leaves  into  growth  a new  bulb  (I  mean  corm 
of  course,  but  the  other  word  is  more  generally  understood) 
forms  on  the  summit  of  the  one  planted,  and  the  flowers 
actually  issue  from  the  new,  and  not  from  the  old,  bulb.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  sizes  of  the  bulbs  is  a matter  of  very  small  im- 
portance. The  condition  of  ripeness  is  what  we  should  most  look 
to  in  purchasing,  to  have  them  nicely  finished,  quite  hard,  and 
with  not  a sign  of  second  growth  about  them.  I remember 
that  in  1866  we  left  a lot  out  of  doors  in  pots  till  nearly 
Christmas,  and  then  shook  them  out,  and  the  pots  were  full  of 
new  roots.  These  were  rubbed  off  the  bulbs,  and  they  were 
stored  as  usual,  but  several  out  of  that  particular  lot  died  this 
year,  whereas  of  our  well-ripened  and  properly-harvested 
bulbs  we  scarcely  lose  one  per  cent.  In  planting,  it  is  I think 
very  objectionable  to  mix  the  spawn  and  the  full-grown  bulbs 
in  the  same  bed,  for  an  uneven  growth  and  patchy  bloom 
is  the  result.  Plant  them  separately,  and  you  will  have  uni- 
formity, and  the  small  stuff  will  flower  later  than  the  large 
bulbs,  and  so  help  to  prolong  the  season. 

The  best  of  all  the  kinds  for  clumping  is  Brenchleyensis.  It 
is  the  most  rich  and  decisive  in  colour ; it  is  the  least  particular 
about  the  quality  of  the  soil ; it  is  very  uniform  in  growth,  so 
that  a bed  of  it  shows  fewest  blanks  and  breaks  of  any,  and  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  opening  nearly  all  its  flowers  at 
one  time,  thus  presenting  a full  rich  spike  of  its  brilliant  ver- 
milion-coloured flowers.  There  has  been  much  said  about 
Monsieur  Blouet  of  late,  and  it  is  certainly  a fine  variety,  but 
Brenchleyensis  beats  it  in  effect,  and  is  to  be  preferred  where 
colour  is  a matter  of  prime  importance.  The  last-named  is 
really  a rosy  carmine,  not  scarlet,  as  usually  described  in  the 
catalogues ; and,  as  compared  with  Brenchleyensis,  is  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  and  has  not  the  merit  of  opening  all  its 
flowers  at  one  time,  so  that  when  the  spike  is  at  its  best  there 
are  always  two  or  three  dead  flowers  at  the  base  to  mar  its 
beauty,  unless  removed.  I find  if  I cut  a lot  of  each  of  these, 
I must  nip  off  the  shabby  flowers  from  M.  Blouet,  while  there 
is  no  occasion  to  remove  any  from  Brenchleyensis.  At  one 
pound  per  100  Brenchleyensis  is  a cheap  bedding  plant,  and 
at  that  price  it  can  be  purchased  I am  sure,  for  I bought  a 
thousand  a week  since,  and  had  some  change  out  of  a_  ten- 
pound  note. 

But  scarlet  flowers  are  not  alone  sufficient.  There  is  a fine 
clumping  variety  called  John  Bull , which  produces  bold  spikes 
of  pure  white  flowers,  which  show  superbly  if  bedded  with 
some  of  the  dark-leaved  cannas.  This  may  be  obtained  at 
about  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  100,  or  a trifle  beyond 
that ; and  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  by  the  hundred 
may  do  very  well  with  a dozen  at  ten  shillings,  and  wait  for 
an  increase.  Another  good  one  for  clumps  is  Fanny  Rouget,  a 
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charming  rosy  flower,  with  shades  of  carmine  to  give  it  life 
without  spoiling  its  softness  of  colour.  This  can  be  obtained 
at  tho  samo  price  as  Brenchleyensis,  though  it  is  far  less 
plentiful,  its  merits  as  a bedding  plant  being  as  yet  hut  little 
known.  As  for  Monsieur  Rlouet,  which  has  been  referred  to 
so  frequently,  it  is  certainly  a very  desirable  variety  for  bed- 
ding, tho  colours  being  rosy  carmine  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  but  6abnon-pink  when  it  flowers  late  in  cool  weather. 
This  is  worth  in  the  market  more  than  Brenchleyensis,  but 
ought  to  bo  obtainable  at  the  same  figure,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  in  some  degree  inferior. 

After  this  selection  there  are  hundreds  that  may  be  used  for 
beds  and  clumps,  but  the  following  may  be  relied  upon  most 
surely  where  a rich  and  varied  display  is  a matter  of  greater 
importance  than  any  special  excellence  of  individual  flowers : — 

Acb.UU. — Bright  currant  red  with  white  stripes,  the  flower  small  but 
showy.  This  is  an  expensive  sort,  being  worth  about  £1  per  dozen.  It  does  not 
increase  fast,  hut,  with  a dozen  to  begin  with,  a few  years  would  make  a 
hundred  of  them,  and  in  some  seasons  there  is  so  much  spawn  produced  that 
the  increase  is  enormous. 

Aglae. — A fine  large  flower  of  a bright  salmon-rose  colour.  It  is  worth 
£2  per  100,  and  at  that  rate  is  cheap. 

Aristote. — A beautiful  rosy  flower  with  red  and  purple  shades  ; about  the 
same  price  as  the  last. 

Canari. — Yellow  with  rosy  stripes  ; worth  ninepence  each  in  quantity. 

Don  Juan. — Fiery  red  with  yellow  spots,  extremely  showy  and  fine,  and 
one  of  the  cheapest. 

Fulgens  awea-picta. — A splendid  fiery  red  and  yellow  variety,  of  dwarf 
habit;  well  adapted  for  the  front  of  abed  of  cannas.  This  is  worth  about 
double  the  price  of  Brenchleyensis. 

Madame  Couder. — Bose  shaded  with  carmine  ; a very  fine  spike.  Bather 
cheap — say,  30s.  to  40s.  per  100. 

Napoleon  III. — A brilliant  scarlet  with  regular  white  stripes ; one  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation.  It  is  at  present  dear — say,  worth  a shilling 
each  in  quantity. 

Floribunda. — White  with  pink  and  put  pie  shades  ; one  of  the  cheapest, 
but  not  one  of  the  best. 

Penelope. — Bale  flesh  with  yellow  and  crimson  stains ; rather  dear. 

Triomphe  d'  Enghien. — Carmine  with  yellow  stains.  First-rate  and  cheap, 
being  obtainable  at  a small  advance  on  the  rate  of  Brenchleyensis. 

To  make  a long  list  would  be  far  easier  than  to  make  a 
short  one.  For  downright  bedding  effects,  I should  never 
care  for  the  hybrids  of  the  Ramosus  section  ; but  for  small 
groups  the  Ramosus  breed  are  useful,  and  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  they  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  three  or  four 
years,  like  crocuses ; and,  consequently,  are  well  adapted  for 
large  places  where  there  are  borders  that  must  be  in  great  part 
furnished  with  plants  that  will  take  care  of  themselves.  So 
also  they  are  well  suited  for  the  amateur  who  loves  hardy 
plants,  as  they  suit  to  mix  with  herbaceous  flowers.  As  to 
intrinsic  merit,  I would  as  soon  have  a spike  of  Ramosus  Queen 
Victoria  in  a vase  on  the  table  as  a spike  of  any  other  variety 
in  cultivation,  for  its  pretty  flowers,  deep  scarlet  with  sharp 
white  stripes,  are  unique.  For  cutting  this  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  things  that  can  be  planted.  So,  again,  Ramosus 
Nc  Plus  Ultra  and  Ramosus  Rose  are  charming ; and  all  these 
are  cheapest  of  the  cheap,  and  will  become  cheaper  yet,  when 
people  learn  to  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  crocuses. 

To  And  Gladioli  of  the  Gandavensis  breed  suitable  for 
clumps  is  easy  enough.  What  I have  been  looking  for  to-day 
are  the  cheap  kinds,  such  as  men  who  are  not  made  of  money 
may  venture  to  buy  without  fear  of  being  accused  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  of  having  wasted  their  substance  in  riotous 
gardening.  But  as  thero  are  uses  for  the  more  expensive 
kinds  beyond  tho  rather  superficial  consideration  of  colour,  wo 
shall  have  to  look  them  over  presently,  and  so  next  week  we 
shall  probably  have  this  subject  before  us  again.  S.  II. 


ROOTS,  ETC.,  AT  THE  ISLINGTON  CATTLE  SHOW. 

There  is  a grand  opportunity  for  something  new  in  the  horticultural  or 
floricultural  way  in  connexion  with  tho  annual  Cattle  Show  of  tho  Smith- 
field  Club.  Thero  is  so  much  gallery  space,  and  it  is  generally  pretty  well 
occupied  with  implements  and  collections  of  roots  nnd  seeds.  But  wo  sco 
the  same  thing,  or  nearly  so,  every  year;  and  in  the’ vast  round  of  rural  affairs 
it  would  seem  that  by  seedsmen,  florists,  nnd  others  who  stand  for  tho  defence 
and  advancement  of  the  rural  arts,  some  new  and  attractive  features  might 
be  devised  to  give  a more  decidedly  horticultural  aspect  to  tho  gnllcries. 
Mr.  Allnutt,  of  Fleet  Street,  offers  barometers,  thermometers,  surveying  tapes, 
and  horticultural  and  agricultural  books,  and  in  that  way  does  some  good — 
much  good,  we  hope,  for  ho  sells  fairly  and  his  instruments  are  good.  There 
are  also  many  displays  of  articles  that  are  useful  in  every  household,  and 
country  life  is  pretty  well  represented  in  every  department  except  just  that 
one  in  which  we  aro  chiefly  concerned.  But,  taking  things  as  they  arc,  wo 
must  express  our  complete  satisfaction  with  the  displays  of  roots  and  seeds  on 
several  stands  of  well  known  firms.  It  isastonishinghow  truly  ornamental  mere 
turnips  and  mangolds  become  when  skilfully  grouped  in  quantities,  but  tho 
grasses  are  badly  shown,  and  such  things  as  everlastings,  which  the  seedsmen 
should  encourage,  uro  not  to  bu  seen  at  all.  On  our  way  round,  tho  first 
di  play  wo  noticed  was  that  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Beading, 
Hero  were  piles  of  fine  roots,  with  names  and  weights  attached.  Of  turnips, 
Purple-top  Mammoth,  a round  solid  bulb,  of  a dull  greyish  purple  colour, 
grows  quickly,  nnd  produces  a great  weight  per  acre;  weights,  01b.  to  13J1I). 
Sutton  m Champion  Swede,  a globular  purple-topped  bulb  ; weights,  101b.  to 
lAb.  Pomeranian  White,  a handsome  round  bulb,  well  adapted  for  early 
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feed;  weights,  91b.  to  141b.  Imperial  Green  Globe;  this  is  a better  turnip 
than  the  common  Green  Globe,  nnd  one  of  the  best  to  sow  after  an  early 
harvested  corn-crop  ; weights,  71b  to  121b.  Mottled  Globe,  or  Grey  Stone,  the 
best  of  the  stone  turnips  ; colour,  purple  and  green  in  streaks  ; weights,  101b. 
to  lGlb.  Lincolnshire  Bed  Paragon,  a handsome  reddish  purple  bulb,’  quite 
round ; weights,  91b  to  111b.  Orange  Jelly,  a good  turnip  for  late  sowing  ; 
a very  pretty  lot,  grown  by  Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay,  M.P. ; this  is  a 
good  turnip  for  the  table  as  well  as  for  the  cattle  shed  ; it  never  attains  a 
great  size.  White  Tankard,  and  Bed  Tankard,  of  great  size  and  perfect 
symmetry  ; these  arc  white-fleshed  turnips  of  great  value  for  early  feed.  Of 
mangolds,  Long  White  and  Long  Bed,  201b.  to  2.51b. ; Intermediates,  14lb.  to 
201b.  A fine  heap  of  Purple  and  Green  Kohl  Babi,  a most  valuable  feed 
root,  both  for  weight  of  crop  and  its  general  immunity  from  insect  plagues  ; 
weights,  91b.  to  151b.  ltobinson’s  Drumhead  Cabbage,  the  best  cattle  cab- 
bage extant,  was  shown  here  on  a gigantic  scale ; one  head  alone  must  have 
weighed  about  60  or  more  pounds.  Hamilton’s  British  Volunteer  Cucumber 
had  a good  place  in  the  centre  of  the  stand,  and  deserved  it,  being  of  great 
size  without  coarseness,  and  of  most  perfect  shape.  A long  Chinese  Yam 
also  attracted  some  attention.  There  were  also  samples  of  the  following 
varieties  of  potatoes  : — Birmingham  Prize-taker,  Early  Handsworth,  Bed 
Begent,  Earlj1  Oxford,  Sutton’s  Bacehorse,  a handsome  useful-sized  white 
Kidney;  Wellington,  a blotched  potato;  True  Fluke,  Sutton’s  Berkshire 
kidney,  Early  Shaw,  Skerry  Blue,  Pink  Bock  Dalmahoy,  York  Begent, 
Courtenhall  Seedling,  Bed  Ashleaf,  Myatt’s  Ashleaf,  Taylor’s  Second  Early, 
a fine  large  angular  tuber.  Many  other  interesting  subjects  might  be  found 
here,  but  these  are  all  we  made  note  of. 

The  display  next  in  order  is  that  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Hol- 
born.  This  is  rather  rough,  but  consists  of  useful  subjects.  Of  turnips  the 
principal  are — Bronze  Swede,  a small  green  and  purple  bulb,  especially 
valuable  for  its  hardiness.  Champion  Swede,  a large  purple-top  variety;  a 
heavy  cropper,  and  keeps  well  in  store.  Hertfordshire  Bound,  a handsome 
compressed  white  bulb.  Lincolnshire  Bed  Globe,  very  showy  and  fine. 
Devonshire  Greystone,  a sombre  purple  and  green  variety  of  the  Mottled 
Globe  class.  Green-top  Yellow  is  a handsome  quick-growing  sort,  which 
takes  the  same  place  in  tho  south  that  the  Yellow  Scotch  does  in  the  north. 
Of  Mangolds  the  true  Elvetham  was  shown  well,  and  also  the  Warden,  a 
round  yellow  mangold.  The  Metropolis  Sewage  Company  exhibited  on 
Messrs.  Carter’s  stand  samples  of  long  red  mangold,  grown  on  their  sewage 
system  of  cultivation  ; they  were  of  great  size,  solid,  smooth,  and  in  every 
respect  good.  Amongst  Potaloes  here  we  noticed  Thornton’s  Seedling,  an 
irregular  kidney,  like  Dawe’s  Matchless,  and  if  as  good  as  that  without 
being  so  subject  to  disease,  valuable.  The  Ash-top  Fluke  looks  well  and 
eats  well  ; it  was  one  of  the  best  in  this  collection.  The  samples  of  St. 
Osyth  Beet  were  admirable  for  size,  shape,  and  smoothness.  Messrs.  G. 
Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  25,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  made  a grand  display  of  roots 
and  seeds.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  none  of  the  samples  were  labelled,  and 
we  only  noted  the  fact  that,  io  tasteful  disposition  and  variety,  this  was  ono 
of  the  best  root  shows  in  the  place. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  corner  of  Half-moon  Street,  Piccadilly, 
had  a fine  spread  of  roots  and  seeds,  the  samples  admirably  selected.  Here 
were  some  fine  turnips,  grown  on  the  late  Prince  Consort’s  Boyal  Shaw 
Farm,  Windsor,  and  growing  samples  of  the  new  feed-grass,  Bromus 
Sehrooderi. 

Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Sons,  of  Gloucester,  made  an  interesting  display  of 
roots,  grasses,  and  seeds.  Here  we  made  note  of  the  following  varieties  of 
Potatoes  : Gloucester  Kidney,  one  of  the  best  for  mealiness  and  flavour  ; not 
a heavy  cropper.  Fryer’s  Fluke,  good.  Milky  White,  one  of  the  very  best. 
Oxford  Kidney,  a very  neat  red  variety  ; the  skin  pale  tawny  pink ; the 
form  quite  regular.  Alstone  Kidney,  a very  scarce  potato,  often  recom- 
mended in  these  pages,  and  said  by  some  to  have  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
Dalmahoy,  a capital  early  round.  Two  seedlings  of  the  Fluke  promise  well, 
especially  the  one  marked  No.  2. 


THE  VARIETIES  OF  BEET. 

During  several  years  past  collections  of  beets  have  been  grown  at  Stoke 
Newington,  and  records  have  been  kept  of  their  characters  and  relative 
values,  with  a view  to  the  ultimate  selection  from  them  of  a few  that  are 
most  distinct  and  deserving  of  general  cultivation.  It  is  intended  now  to 
transcribe  from  the  Becords  of  the  Experimental  Garden  such  particulars  as 
appear  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  To  facilitate  reference  to  the 
notes  which  follow,  wo  have  arranged  the  varieties  alphabetically,  according 
to  tho  names  by  which  we  recognise  them,  appending  the  names  of  the 
traders  by  whom  the  samples  were  supplied  in  those  cases  where  records  of 
their  names  have  been  made. 

Baii.ey’s  Fine  Bed,  the  same  as  Cattell's  Purple  Top. 

Carter's  St.  Osyth  (Carter  and  Co.). — A rather  unequal  sample  ; several 
gaps  in  the  rows.  Tho  growth  is  very  robust  ; the  leaves  are  triangular, 
much  wrinkled,  bronzy  purple  with  a crimson  tint.  Tho  roots  are  of  medium 
size,  somewhat  angular,  irregularly  tapering ; the  flesh  brilliant  carmine 
purple.  When  cooked,  tender  and  delicious.  This  is  one  of  the  best  beets 
for  colour  and  flavour,  but  it  is  scarcely  handsome. 

Cattell’s  Dwarf  Bed  (Carter  nnd  Co). — Leaves  long  and  narrow,  and 
peculiarly  erect,  purple  nnd  blackish  green.  Boot  large,  spindle-shaped, 
symmetrical,  but  occasionally  forked.  'When  cooked,  coarse-toxturod,  some- 
what earthy,  and  showing  objectiouablo  rings  of  a paler  colour  in  tho  centre. 
Quite  second-rate. 

Cattell’s  Dwarf  Turtle  Tor  (Sutton  and  Sons). — There  aro  several 
distinct  stocks  of  beets  under  this  name.  Tho  one  now  under  notice  is  of 
neat  compact  growth;  the  leaves  oblong,  wrinkled,  bronzy  purple  with  a 
blackish  tint.  The  roots  nre  extremely  neat,  very  long  and  tapering,  2 to 
2J  inches  in  diameter  near  the  crown  ; tho  colour  of  the  flesh  blackish  purple. 
When  cooked,  tender  and  sweet,  and  presenting  a fine  appearance  when 
dished  with  green  saladings. 

Common  Bed. — There  are  several  rather  distinct  stocks  of  the  common  red 
beet,  but  their  distinguishing  peculiarities  may  all  be  merged  in  ono  geuerat 
description.  The  leaves  aro  large  and  spoon-shaped,  deep  bronzy  purple 
colour,  glistening  and  almost  metallic  in  appearance;  decidedly  coarse.  I ho 
roots  are  various  in  sizo  and  shape,  but  mostly  large,  3 to  6 inches  in  dia- 
meter next  the  crown,  more  or  less  forked,  tapering,  nnd  irregular  ; the  flesh 
is  a flue  dark  carmine  colour,  nnd  when  rooked  is  tender  and  well  flavoured. 
Whore  it  is  desired  to  produce  a large  bulk  of  usoful  beet-root  for  culinary 
purposos,  this  variety  will  bo  found  profitable  nnd  good,  but  for  any  but 
rough  utilitarian  uses  it  is  quite  unfit,  being  ugly,  coarse,  and  too  large 
for  ordinary  piuooae*. 
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Dkweh'b  Improved  Shout  Tor  (Stuart  and  Moin). — Remarkably  uniform 
in  growth,  scarcely  a difloreuce  obsorvublo  amongst  hundreds  of  plants ; 
leaves  in  a symmetrical  tuft,  oblong  and  smaller  than  tho  average,  dark 
purplish  red.  Roots  of  the  largest  size  allowablo  for  a boot,  yet  by  no  moans 
coarse;  in  form  regularly  tapering  from  tho  crown,  very  smooth  and  uniform; 
flesh  bright  crimson.  Whon  cooked,  tondor  and  sweet.  This  is  one  of  tho 
best  beets  in  cultivation,  though  it  is  a shade  lighter  in  colour  than  some 
may  considor  desirable. 

J oslino's  Scarlet  is  the  same  as  Catlett'. i Dwarf  Red. 

Lindlby’b  Superb  Risd  (Stuart  and  Mein). — This  variety  produces  a 
loose  bunch  of  leaves,  which  aro  narrow  and  of  a dark  purplish  red  colour. 
Tho  roots  aro  long  and  narrow,  and  somewhat  irregular.  The  flosh,  when 
cookod,  is  fiuo-graiued,  a rich  deop  colour,  and  an  agroeablo  flavour,  but  less 
sweet  than  some  other  varieties.  Wo  must  consider  this  socond-rato  in 
quality. 

Nutting's  Selected  Dwarf  Red  (Nutting  and  Sons). — Leaves  12  inchos 
long,  neat  and  tapering,  and  inclined  to  spoon-shape,  crimson-purple  colour. 
Roots  medium  sizo,  tapering,  neat ; a fine  crimson-purple  colour.  When 
cookod,  of  a fine  closo  texturo,  sweet  and  good.  This  is  one  of  tho  best  of 
beets  whon  true.  Wo  have  had  some  samples  very  mixed ; that  from  Messrs. 
Nutting  and  Sons  was  perfect. 

Perkins's  Black,  tho  same  as  Whyte's  Black. 

Pine-atple  Shout  Tor  (Barr  and  Sugden). — Leaves  small,  dark  purple, 
the  stems  tinged  with  orange  ; roots  small,  neat,  slightly  furrowed.  When 
cooked,  tho  flesh  is  of  a deep  crimson  colour,  tender,  sweet,  and  good,  and 
finely  textured.  True  samples  of  this  variety  produce  tho  most  uniform 
roots  of  any  ; it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  does 
not  mako  a largo  return  in  aggregate  bulk  of  roots. 

Raby  Castle  (Wood  and  Son). — Leaves  broad,  wrinkled,  and  a fine 
blood-colour  ; roots  medium  size,  symmetrical.  When  cooked,  a fino  deep 
crimson  colour,  fine-textured,  sweet,  and  agroeable.  One  of  the  best. 

Rouge  de  Castelnaudary,  a mixed  stock  of  Cattcll’s  Red. 

Sang’s  Dwarf  Crimson  (Wood  and  Son). — Of  the  same  strain  as  Nut- 
ting’s, but  inferior  to  it. 

Sea  Kale,  or  Silver  Beet  (Sutton  and  Sons). — This  is  a Brazilian  beet, 
producing  large,  oblong,  bright  green  leaves,  which  are  borne  on  long  thick 
white  stalks,  which  are  glossy'  and  like  alabaster.  The  midrib  and  principal 
veins  of  the  leaves  are  of  the  same  character  as  tho  stalks.  The  root  con- 
sists of  a few'  stout  whitish  cord-like  divisions,  which  are  of  no  value.  A 
fow  rows  of  this  variety  in  the  kitchen  garden  have  a very  elegant  appear- 
ance ; but  unfortunately  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  giving  it  a 
place  in  the  garden,  for  it  is  as  nearly  useless  as  possible.  If  turned  to 
account,  all  the  white  stalks  and  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  to  be  boiled  and 
served  up  with  melted  butter  in  the  same  way  as  seakale.  It  is  possible  to 
eat  it  when  so  prepared;  but  it  usually  acquires  a dark  colour  in  the  process 
of  cooking,  and  is  not  so  good  in  flavour  as  to  compensate  for  its  ill  appear- 
ance. Nothing  can  be  more  tempting  w'hen  growing,  or  more  disappointing 
when  cooked.  We  have  tried  earthing  up  the  stalks,  but  without  any  ap- 
preciable improvement  for  the  table. 

Spinach  Beet,  or  Perpetual  Spinach  (Sutton  and  Sons). — This,  like 
the  last,  produces  an  insignificant  root,  and  is  grown  for  the  leaves  only. 
These  are  of  a bright  grass-green  colour,  elongate  triangular,  on  short  stalks, 
nnd  are  very  abundantly  produced.  When  selected  so  as  to  avoid  both  the 
youngest  and  oldest,  and  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  spinach,  this  forms  an 
excellent  dish,  in  praise  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much.  On 
hot  dry  soils,  and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  w'hen  spinach  cannot 
be  prevented  running  to  flower  and  becoming  tough,  this  continues  to  sup- 
ply an  abundance  of  its  tender  beautifully  coloured  leaves,  which  have  that 
peculiar  combination  of  buttery  and  bitter  flavours  for  which  spinach  is  so 
much  prized.  We  gathered  good  dishes  of  this  spinach  as  late  as  the  30th 
of  November  last,  the  October  frost  not  having  had  the  least  effect  upon  it. 

Suffolk  Red  (Wheeler  and  Sons). — Dwarf  and  compact  in  growth  ; leaves 
elongate  triangular,  on  long  stalks,  wrinkled  and  glossy  ; a fine  bronzy  purple 
colour  with  bright  crimson  tint.  Roots  medium  size,  very  neat,  in  form 
approaching  to  elliptical,  the  thickness  increasing  downwards  from  the  crown 
and  then  tapering  off  regularly.  When  cooked,  the  colour  is  a brilliant  deep 
carmine  ; flavour  excellent.  This  is  the  most  distinct  and  brilliant  in  leafage, 
and  if  beets  are  grown  as  bedding  plants,  Suffolk  Red  will  produce  a better 
effect  than  any  other  variety. 

Wheeler’s  Extra  Fine  (Wheeler  and  Sons). — Growth  irregular  and 
decidedly  ugly,  the  leaves  being  in  a loose  tuft  and  the  crown  spread  out  in 
an  objectionable  manner ; root  medium  size,  looking  as  if  shrunk,  being  much 
contracted  below  the  crown  and  more  or  less  forked.  When  cooked,  this  is 
a tender,  delicately-flavoured,  and  richly-coloured  beet.  Its  wrant  of  sym- 
metry is  a great  defect. 

Whyte’s  Black  (Sutton  and  Son). — Leaves  large  and  broad,  dark  dull 
green.  Roots  very  large,  slightly  bulging  below  the  crown.  When  cooked, 
darker  in  colour  than  any  other  variety,  fine-textured,  and  very  good  flavour. 
A good  variety  for  market,  but  not  suitable  for  garden  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  best : Catted’ s Purple  Topped,  Dewer’s  Short 
Topped,  Pine  Apple,  and  Nutting’s  Selected  Dwarf.  For  market  purposes  : 
Common  Red,  Whyte’s  Black,  and  Suffolk  Red.  S.  H. 


ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  UNNAILING  WALL-TREES. 

In  remarks  on  the  practice  of  unnailing  w'all- trees  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  30, 
in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  peaches  and  nectarines,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  kind 
of  stone-fruit  trees,  Mr.  McElroy  gives  his  opinion  founded  on  experience. 
Being  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  unnailing  system,  I am  induced  to  offer  a 
few  fragmentary  remarks  in  favour  of  it ; and  as  your  able  correspondent 
has  called  attention  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  advisable  to  ventilate  the  so- 
called  theory  a little  further,  and  bring  before  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  a 
number  of  other  reasons  why  trees  should  be  unnailed  annually.  Never- 
theless, others  may  be  induced  to  carry  both  sides  of  the  question  into  prac- 
tice, and,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  take  two  trees  side  by  side.  And  first, 
I would  say,  for  the  tree  to  be  treated  on  the  unnailing  principle,  I would 
most  emphatically  decry  the  use  of  shreds  altogether.  It  must  be  commonly 
observed  by  every  one  having  anything  to  do  with  trees  where  the  use  of 
shreds  is  still  adhered  to,  that  under  every  shred  the  shoot  looks  pale  and  sickly 
for  want  of  light  and  air.  Another  reason,  and  a very  important  one,  is  that 
shreds  mostly  consist  of  woollen  materials,  and  those  generally  of  a very  dark 
colour,  and  attract  more  heat  when  it  is  hot ; they  also  attract  and  retain  an 
undue  portion  of  moisture  to  the  shoot  at  the  point  of  contact ; consequently 
the  tree  and  all  its  branches  are  for  many  weeks  in  winter  bound,  as  it  were, 
with  as  many  ligatures  of  ice.  I would  ask  Mr.  McElroy,  does  this  practice 


benefit  tho  tree  or  otherwise  '<  I arguo  that  it  is  not  only  essential,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  they  bo  not  only  stripped  of  the  major  portion  of  their 
shrous,  but  that  tho  shreds  bo  consigned  to  tho  flames,  to  bo  no  more  scon  or 
hoard  of.  I would  unnail  all  poaches  and  nectarines  on  open  walls  from 
three  to  four  months,  beginning  from  first  of  December,  tying  tho  shoots  in 
convenient  bundles  to  stout  stakes  stuck  in  tho  ground  eighteen  inches  from 
bottom  of  wall,  stopping  toward  tho  top,  so  as  to  have  all  fruitful  wood  at 
least  one  foot  clear  of  wall,  and  cover  tho  wall  immediately  behind  tho  trees 
with  a coat  of  spruce-branches  to  prevent  radiation,  laying  two  or  three  at 
tho  samo  time  on  tho  ground  just  over  tho  collar  roots,  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion. The  neglect  of  this  1 hold  to  be  ono  of  the  most  productive  sources  of 
curl  and  green-fly  in  both  poaches  and  nectarines.  The  spring  shoots  are 
invariably  much  crippled,  consequently  tho  midsummer  shoots  aro  all  that 
are  to  be  dopended  on  for  tho  following  year,  and  those  arc  often  very  imper- 
fectly ripened.  A good  plan  is  to  nip  off  tho  points  of  tho  shoots  about  the  end 
of  August.  It  will  bo  seen  I prefer  renailing  tho  trees  about  the  end  of  March, 
when  on  most  days  a man  may  do  three  times  the  amount  of  nailing  ho  can 
in  either  December  or  January;  and  as  peaches  and  nectarines  are  nearly 
always  worth  a “ groat  a piece,”  tho  littlo  extra  time  required  in  renailing 
ought  to  bo  given  freely  ; and  instead  of  using  shreds,  1 recommend  small 
string  ; and  instead  of  cast-iron  nails  I would  use  round  wrought-iron  clout 
nails  dipped  in  oil.  I have  often  renailed  peach-trees  at  even  a later  period 
than  the  above,  when  so  full  in  flower  that  tho  pollen  flew  all  round  as  if 
under  a shower  of  gold-dust,  followed  by  a splendid  crop  of  fruit  to  boot. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  supposed  objections  Mr.  McElroy  has  to  the  annually 
unnailing  of  tho  lesser  shoots  and  branches,  as  affording  a means  for  insect 
secretions  in  tho  vacant  holes  the  withdrawn  nails  have  left,  the  following 
mixture  most  effectually  gets  over  that  difficulty,  viz.,  lime,  soot,  and  cow- 
dung  in  equal  parts,  with  a littlo  lamp-black  and  sulphur  added,  and  applied 
in  rather  a thick  state,  filling  every  crevice  ; this  mixture  when  dry  is  of  a 
dull  lead  colour,  and  attracts  but  little,  either  heat  or  cold,  radiation  is  inter- 
cepted, and  of  necessity  the  trees  bloom  later.  Unwise  or  not,  I think  tho 
careful  cultivator  ought  to  concentrate  all  the  artificial  means  in  his  power 
to  retard  the  blooming  season.  This  is  not  to  imply  the  crippling  of  the 
flowers,  but  that  the  more  advanced  period  is  more  congenial  to  their  health- 
ful development.  TV.  Muir. 
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FORCING  FRENCH  BEANS. 

Though  this  delicious  vegetable  can  he  forced  about  as  easily 
as  any  operation  connected  with  gardening  affairs  can  be 
conducted,  it  will  be  found  next  to  useless  to  attempt  it  unless 
proper  means  and  a moderate  supply  of  fire-heat  are  provided 
for  that  purpose ; for  the  French  bean,  being  a native  of 
India,  requires  a genial  temperature  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
In  the  north  of  England,  in  cold  wet  seasons,  it  is  a difficult 
matter  to  produce  good  crops  even  in  the  middle  of  summer ; 
therefore,  unless  a sufficient  degree  of  warmth  is  provided, 
very  little  success  can  be  expected ; in  fact,  it  had  better  be 
left  alone,  for  it  will  only  end  in  disappointment.  Very  few 
people  build  houses  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  growing  this 
vegetable,  so  that  the  most  suitable  structure  there  is  upon  the 
place  has  to  be  devoted  to  it.  For  the  earliest  work,  such 
as  the  first  two  or  three  successional  crops,  the  pine-stove  is 
the  most  suitable,  and  afterwards  the  vinery  will  do,  if  there  is 
room  and  the  plants  can  be  placed  so  as  to  get  an  abundance 
of  fight  as  well  as  warmth.  Generally  speaking,  a vinery  is 
too  much  shaded  for  plants  that  require  plenty  of  fight  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  and  leggy.  I have  seen  the 
peach-house  recommended  for  growing  French  beans  in,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  it  is  as  ill  adapted  for  that  purpose  as 
anything  well  can  be.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  sufficient 
heat  to  produce  a profitable  crop  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  beans  are  so  liable  to  the  red- 
spider  that  the  farther  they  are  kept  from  the  peach-trees  the 
better,  for  it  requires  the  utmost  amount  of  a gardener’s  skill 
to  keep  peach-trees  from  spider  without  bringing  plants 
in  contact  with  them  that  harbour  it  in  every  conceivable 
manner.  So,  again,  where  first-rate  crops  are  expected  they 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  vineries ; but  of  course,  where  a little 
of  everything  has  to  be  grown,  and  every  available  space  ha3 
to  be  made  the  best  of,  the  most  suitable  place  of  any 
is  undoubtedly  a nice  little  span-roof  house  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  wide,  with  a walk  down  the  centre.  A brick  pit 
with  a southern  aspect  (if  heated)  is  very  well,  but  not  so 
good  as  the  house ; for  the  plants  cannot  be  examined  so 
readily,  and  receive  proper  attention  in  all  weathers,  as  they 
can  in  the  house.  I have  grown  very  good  crops  planted 
out  in  pits  where  melons  have  been  grown  the  previous 
summer.  But,  after  all,  I prefer  pots ; for  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  development  the  beans  can  be  grown  in  small  pots 
or  pans  in  one-third  the  space  they  occupy  when  they  attain 
the  full  size  The  most  simple  method,  and  one  which  will 
not  fail  to  repay  the  cultivator  for  his  trouble,  is  to  sow  the 
beans  in  forty-eight  sized  pots,  say  seven  in  each  pot,  and  then 
one  or  two  of  the  weakest  can  be  drawn  out ; for  five  good 
strong  plants  are  much  better  than  a large  number,  and  quite 
as  many  as  a twenty-four  sized  pot  will  carry  comfortably. 
When  the  beans  are  sown  the  pots  should  be  placed  as  close 
to  the  glass  as  is  convenient,  to  prevent  their  running  up 
with  long  stems  before  they  push  out  the  rough  leaf ; and  as 
soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  they  should  be  transferred  to 
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twonty-four  size,  wlticli  is  the  most  convenient  and  suitable. 
The  advantage  of  sowing  in  small  pots  and  repotting  into 
largor,  consists  in  enabling  the  long  stem  to  be  lowerod  in  tho 
soil,  which  of  course  prevents  the  plants  from  falling  about, 
and  at  the  same  time  materially  strengthens  them.  The 
soil  is  required  both  light  and  rich  to  grow  them  well.  I 
find  equal  parts  of  fresh  loam  and  rotten  dung  from  an  old 
hotbed  to  suit  as  well  as  anything ; and  to  be  used  lumpy,  of 
course.  The  pots  will  not  requiro  to  bo  crocked,  like  pots  used 
for  potting  hard-wooded  plants  ; a few  rough  pieces,  with  a layer 
of  rotten  dung  over  them  to  keep  the  soil  from  mixing  with 
them,  is  all  that  is  required.  In  all  stages  of  growth  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots  will  do  no  harm,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  in  a bearing  state  manuro  water  twice  a week  will  be 
highly  advantageous  to  them  ; and  they  should  be  syringed  once 
or  twice  a day,  to  keep  red-spider  and  thrip  down.  But  if 
these  pests  get  hold  of  the  plants,  smoking  with  tobacco  paper 
must  be  resorted  to.  If  the  thrip  does  not  disappear  through 
smoking,  the  best  way  will  be  to  throw  tho  whole  lot  away ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  observe  that  the  pots  which 
the  old  crop  has  come  out  of  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
clean  before  the  next  lot  is  put  in  them,  or  else  the  new  crop 
will  be  eaten  up  at  once  with  spider,  for  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  keep  the  old  plants  towards  the  last  entirely  free 
from  insects.  As  soon  as  the  pods  attain  to  the  proper  size 
for  picking,  they  should  be  removed  at  once,  for  by  remaining 
on  the  plants  they  only  injure  the  younger  ones.  Where  houses 
are  employed  solely  for  growing  beans,  the  temperature  should 
be  kept  at  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  about  60°  at  night,  varying 
a few  degrees  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  ; and  on  all 
favourable  occasions  air  should  be  admitted,  but  it  should  be 
done  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  chill  them.  I have  found  Sion 
House  or  Wilmot's  Forcing  do  best  with  me  ; Newington  Wonder 
is  also  very  good.  A large  collection  is  not  required  for 
forcing ; one  good  kind  is  sufficient  for  anybody.  Market 
growers  appear  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  forcing  of 
French  beans  ; I should  think  they  would  pay  as  well  as  any- 
thing ever  attempted.  George  Gordon. 


BEDDING  PLANTS  FOR  A DISPLAY  IN  SPRING. 

Flower  gardening  for  the  summer  months,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  may  be  said  to  have  attained  very  rapid  strides  towards  perfection 
in  relation  to  striking  or  glowing  effect.  So  far  is  the  application  of  its 
rules  understood  in  connexion  wuth  the  massing  of  the  various  plants  that 
are  adapted  for  the  several  purposes,  and  also  the  harmony  of  colours,  that 
there  is  scarce  an  individual  that  has  any  interest  w'hatever  in  the  pursuit  of 
horticulture  but  does  to  some  extent  understand  its  fundamental  laws.  This 
cannot  create  surprise  when  we  remember  the  facility  for  obtaining  the 
requisite  knowledge,  which  the  taste  displayed  in  our  public  gardens  and 
parks  now  affords  in  the  way  of  first-class  illustration  of  the  art  of  bedding. 

Having  said  thus  much,  may  I ask,  have  we  not  ample  room,  where  there 
is  the  space  at  our  command,  for  improvement,  by  making  the  flower-beds 
more  interesting  and  gay  during  the  spring  months,  somewhat  anterior  to 
the  period  for  summer  bedding  P It  is  true  there  are  resources  enough  to  be 
found  among  the  lists  of  bulbous  roots  for  the  purpose  ; but  I fear  there  are 
very  few  private  establishments  the  proprietors  of  which  would  feel  in- 
clined to  compete  with  the  managers  of  our  public  grounds,  in  the  ex- 
pending of  a sum  sufficient  to  plant  all  their  beds.  Therefore  it  is  expedient 
that  the  gardener  should  endeavour  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  that  are  useful  for  furnishing  tho  beds  with  flowers  during 
the  spring  months.  As  yet  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  the  beds  where  the 
requisite  plants  can  be  obtained.  This  paper  has  in  some  degree  suggested 
itself  by  observing  the  preparation  which  my  brother  gardeners  in  proximity 
to  me  make  for  supplying  the  beds  with  flowers  in  tho  spring.  One  reason 
perhaps  for  their  efforts  may  be,  that  their  employers  and  families  are  absent 
some  portion  of  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  therefore  on  their 
return  they  are  anxious,  in  tho  earlier  months  of  vegetation,  to  mako  the 
grounds  as  inviting  as  possible.  Following  in  their  foosteps  (for  they  say 
example  is  better  than  precept),  I am  striving  to  be  on  a par  with  them  ; 
but  I fear  that  we  shall  be  somewhat  in  the  rear  next  spring,  owing  to  the 
remodelling  of  our  flower  garden,  which  has  prevented  mo  from  transferring 
them  so  early  as  I should  wish  from  their  nursery  beds.  They  say,  better 
late  than  never,  and  it  may  be  so  with  tho  few  gleanings  that  1 am  about  to 
submit.  From  it  I hope  materials  may  be  collected  for  augmenting  our 
future  stores. 

The  most  famous  garden  extant  for  variety  of  spring  flowers  is  Cliveden, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  the  seat  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the 
formation  and  arrangement  of  which  are  duo  to  Mr.  Fleming,  the  head- 
gardener,  and  who  has  already  published  a work  on  tho  subject,  tho  pages 
of  which  1 cannot  trespass  on  as  I have  never  perused  them.  I will  now 
draw  on  my  own  experience  for  a few  practical  notes. 

Nemophila  insignia. — If  seed  is  sown  now,  it  will  bloom  lato  in  tho  spring. 
Tho  drier  the  situation  the  better  it  will  do  during  the  winter  months ; 
damp  is  tho  greatest  enemy  it  has  to  contend  with  in  tho  winter.  My  plan 
formerly  was  to  sow  it  in  drills  in  November,  the  distance  between  which 
would  enable  mo  to  plant  out  my  summer  bedding  plants,  if  tho  Nomophila 
should  not  at  planting  time  have  completed  its  blooming  season. 

in  a place  whero  there  arc  plenty  of  spare  lights,  a lot  of  beds  might  bo 
sown  with  seeds  of  this  plant,  and  early  in  spring  they  could  bo  tiausplanted. 
There  arc  a great  many  more  varieties  of  annuals  that  aro  rich  in  colour 
and  exceedingly  attractive,  which,  if  (hoy  are  sown  in  tlio  autumn,  and 
afterwards  potted  singly  info  thumb-pots,  and  kept  in  cold  frames  or  pits 
during  the  winter,  and  then  * ■ 1 1 y in  tho  ensuing  soason  transferred  into  tho 
flower-beds,  will  produce  a brilliant  display  late  in  the  spring.  Tho  following 
species  and  their  varieties  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  tho  purpose,  viz., 
tJollinsia  bicolor , Olarkia  pulchclla , and  tuo  annual  white  variety  of  Candyduft, 


Oilia  tricolor,  &c.  Perhaps  one  of  the  obstacles  in  tho  way  of  their  general 
use,  is  that  some  of  them  may  not  complete  their  flowering  season  by  the 
period  the  plants  for  summer  and  autumn  decoration  are  required  to  be 
planted  in  their  final  quarters.  The  practice  of  double  cropping  has  been 
adopted  with  success  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Why  should  there  not,  then,  be 
the  same  attempt  in  the  flower  garden,  where  opportunities  may  be  presented 
by  admitting  sufficient  width  in  the  rows  at  the  time  of  planting  or  sowing, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  usual  bedding  stuff  being  planted  betwixt  them  ? 

The  Yellow-flowering  Pansy  must  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable  dwarf 
plant  we  have  for  spring  or  summer  blooming.  For  several  months  past,  during 
the  present  year,  I have  been  very  much  interested  with  the  never-failing 
succession  of  flowers  which  has  been  produced  by  a border  of  this  pansy,  which 
was  planted  as  an  edging  to  a large  bed  in  a garden  cultivated  by  my  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Burley,  the  respected  nurseiyman.  Although  the  bed  is  situated 
several  yards  distance  from  the  spot  where  I can  view  it,  yet  it  forms  a very 
bright  spot  in  my  prospect.  For  general  culture  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  also  the  Blue  Pansy,  a very 
beautiful  variety  for  spring  decoration.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  Purple- 
flowering  Pansy  ; but  for  general  usefulness  the  two  former  have  my  choice. 

Pink  and  White  double-flowering  Daisies. — These  delightful  harbingers  of 
spring  vegetation  were  to  be  found  cultivated  in  most  of  our  gardens 
when  I was  a lad,  but  something  seems  to  have  almost  drifted  them  from  us. 
Perhaps  the  cause  may  be  attributed  to  the  rage  which  has  existed  within  the 
last  few  years  for  an  increase  of  summer  and  autumn  flowering  bedding 
plants.  But  of  lato  I have  been  somewhat  pleased  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  them  in  my  present  locality,  and  I hope  that  in  the  future  I shall 
be  enabled  to  give  them  that  encouragement  which  they  deserve.  Although 
they  are  easily  propagated  by  division,  yet  during  the  summer  months 
they  require  liberal  treatment,  a moist  or  shady  situation  being  desirable,  as 
the  direct  rays  of  a hot  sun  will  burn  them  up. 

The  Double  Yellow  and  Dark  Wallflowers. — These,  like  the  preceding 
plants,  seem  to  be  quite  overlooked  by  the  present  generation  of  young  gar- 
deners, in  the  desire  to  increase  their  stock  of  summer  bedding  plants.  What 
is  more  useful  for  cut  blooms  than  the  double  yellow  ? And  it  is  remarkably 
showy.  They  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  bed  as  the  border,  for  unless 
the  plants  are  well  established  they  will  not  bloom  so  abundantly.  The 
weather,  if  very  severe,  is  apt  to  injure  them,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to 
shelter  them  in  pots  in  a cold  pit  or  frame  during  the  winter  months. 

Some  of  our  hardy  early  spring-flowering  plants  of  dwarf  growth  make 
excellent  edgings  round  those  beds  that  are  planted  with  bulbs,  as  tho 
perennial  Yellow  Alyssum  saxatile,  the  Evergreen  White  Candytuft,  Iberis 
Sempervirens.  But  they  require  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  as  soon  as 
they  have  done  flowering,  by  division  of  the  Candytuft,  and  the  layering  of 
the  Yellow  Alyssum. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  lovely,  snowy,  white-flowered  Arabis  albida,  of 
which  too  much  cannot  be  grown  where  there  is  space  available.  This,  with 
the  former,  can  be  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots.  Perhaps 
the  Candytuft  is  better  propagated  from  cuttings.  To  get  good  plants  for 
bedding  in  the  autumn,  they  should  be  grown  in  nursery-beds  throughout 
the  summer  months.* 

Silene  pendula. — This  deservedly  favorite  plant  still  continues  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  abundance  wherever  spring  flowers  out  of  doors  are  in  request ; 
its  dwarf  habit  and  free-blooming  qualities,  combined  with  its  bright  pink 
flowers,  constitute  it  an  exceedingly  effective  bedding  plant.  The  seed  can 
be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  With  this,  as  with  similar  plants  grown  for 
the  same  purpose,  new  seed  is  a boon.  When  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough, 
let  them  be  pricked  out  on  to  any  spare  plot  of  ground  a few  inches  apart,  so 
that  they  can  be  afterwards  removed  with  a trowel. 

Myosotis  sylvatica,  or  “ Forget-me-not.” — This  beautiful  and  interesting 
hardy  plant  is  worthy  of  all  the  care  you  can  bestow  on  its  culture  for  deco- 
rating the  flower  garden  in  the  spring.  It  is  a native  of  Switzerland.  Tho 
British  variety,  Myosotis  palustris,  requires  plenty  of  moisture.  It  is  to  bo 
found  growing  in  abimdance  along  the  banks  of  our  streams  and  ditches  in 
some  localities,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walthamstow,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Biver  Lea,  in  Essex.  The  treatment  for  garden  culture  is  the 
same  as  that  advised  for  the  Silene. 

Chieranthus  MarshalH. — This  is  an  admirable  free-blooming  plant.  Its 
colour  (yellow)  makes  it  very  attractive,  and  its  flowers  are  very  useful  for 
bouquets  or  decorating  the  dinner  table.  It  requires  to  be  propagated  early, 
that  you  may  get  your  plants  well  established  in  pots  for  planting  out  at  tho 
required  season. 

Honesty,  or  lunaria  biennis. — As  a tall  plant  for  the  flower  garden  in 
spring,  its  purple  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  clusters,  are  exceedingly  effec- 
tive. It  is  only  fit  for  large  beds  or  back  rows,  as  it  grows  nearly  three 
feet  in  height.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  summer,  and  be  treated  similar  to 
tho  Forget-me-not  and  Silene.  It  may  be  considered  as  a hardy  biennial. . 

Nepeta  violacea. — For  planting  either  on  slopes,  beds,  or  rockwork,  this 
hardy  plant  is  in  overy  way  adapted ; its  myriads  of  lavender-coloured 
flowers  mako  it  very  conspicuous  during  tho  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  As  an  herbaceous  plant  it  is  readily  increased  by  division. 

Hcpaticas  and  their  Varieties. — This  is  another  class  of  plants  whoso 
presence  is  fast  fading  from  our  sight,  and  which  in  days  gono  by  were 
wont  to  glad  the  heart  of  tho  beholder  oro  tho  first  dawn  of  spring  witnessed 
their  uniquo  red,  white,  and  blue  flowers  emerging  just  above  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  culturo  ofboth  the  double  and  singlo  varieties  of  this  plant,  in 
my  remembrance,  was  the  prido  of  many  of  our  fraternity  whose  days  aro 
now  fast  ebbing  away.  Large  clumps  of  them  might  bo  scon  growing  in  tho 
flower  border  in  various  parts  of  tho  garden,  or  elso  in  long  linos  ns  edgings, 
undisturbed,  remaining  in  the  same  spot  year  after  year  ; thus  each  clump 
would  keep  on  increasing  in  bulk.  Perhaps  that.,  with  a dry  situation,  was  tho 
secret  of  tho  success  that  followed  its  cultivation,  as  in  its  natural  state  it 
is  to  bo  found  in  tho  uncultivated  woodlands  of  Switzerland.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that,  in  our  desire  to  increase  tho  number  of  early  hardy  flowering 
plants,  many  of  tho  almost  forgotten  gems  of  horticulture  will  bo  restored 
to  their  proper  sphere. 

Polyanthus. — For  several  years  past  T havo  annually  purchased  a packet 
of  seed  and  sown  thorn  in  April,  and  when  up  and  sufficiently  strong,  havo 
pricked  them  carofully  into  a nursery  bed  ; by  this  menus  they  havo  grown 
largo  and  strong,  and  (lowerod  very  freely  in  the  ensiling  spring. 

In  bringing  my  notes  to  a close,  T may  havo  omitted  many  plants  that, 
are  equally  as  vaiuablo  for  spring  gardening  as  thosealready  ment  ioned  ; but 
my  motive  has  been  to  promote  the  reaction  that  is  taking  place  in  tho  direc- 
tion of  spring  gardening,  and  not  to  afford  a complete  list  of  plants  adapted 

* Tho  best  way  to  mult  iply  the  Candytuft  Slid  tbs  Yellow  Alyssum  Is  by  euttlugs  of 
the  young  growth  loon  after  tho  flowering  is  over.  Wo  hove  n largo  stock  at.  tho 
present  time  raised  from  cuttings,  and  they  are  much  itrongor  than  seedlings.— Ed. 
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for  tho  purpose.  Llut  I shall  endeavour  to  oolloct  material  ns  opportunity 
affords  for  extending  tho  interest  of  this  most  desirable  branch  of  our  pro- 
fession. Perhaps  my  paper  might  have  boon  moro  acceptable  had  it  appeared 
in  tho  latter  part  of  October,  as  there  can  bo  no  question  that  tho  sooner  we 
got  tho  spring  flowers  planted  after  the  Hummer  bedding  plants  hftvo  dono 
their  part,  so  much  tho  stronger  will  they  bo  in  the  ensuing  soason.  How- 
ever, to  those  who  have  not  yot  begun,  if  they  only  succeed  in  pnrt  noxt 
spring,  the  probability  is  that  a nowly-nwnkonod  zeal  may  indtico  thorn  to 
accomplish  groat  tilings  in  the  future.  Jno.  F.  McEutov, 


Calendar* 
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of  tho  stem  of  tho  tree,  and  at  about  tlireo  yards  from  it.  Then  proceed  to 
dig  ut  the  samo  width  and  depth  towards  tho  tree,  taking  euro  of  all  roots 
mot  with  in  so  doing.  Uy  this  moans  tho  very  largo  roots  that  proceed  from 
under  tho  stem  downwards  may  bo  got  at  and  cut,  whilst  those  that  spread 
on  either  hand,  in  a more  horizontal  direction,  will  bo  preserved  to  cater  for 
tho  treo.  If  after  a year  tho  excessive  vigour  bo  not  sufficiently  restrained, 
it  may  bo  proceeded  ugainst  on  either  side  in  tho  sumo  manner.  On  again 
filling  tho  holos,  a portion  of  fresh  Boil  should  bo  used,  and  such  as  is  dug  by 
roadsides,  boing  gritty  and  porous,  makes  an  excellent  material  for  the  pur- 
poso ; but  as  unfruitfulncss  sometimes  proceeds  from  debility  and  weakness, 
lot  mo  say  that  in  such  cases  rich  soil  and  thoroughly  decayed  manure 
should  bo  lightly  dug  in  among  the  roots  with  a fork,  mulchings  of  horso- 
dung  laid  ovor  thorn,  and  in  spring  and  summer  waterings  of  warm  liquid 
manure  should  bo  givou,  until  sufficient  vigour  is  obtained. 
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Flower-sticks  aro  important  items  of  gardon  furniture,  and  this  quiot 
season  may  be  well  spout  indoors,  or  in  company  with  tho  furnaco  fire,  in 
preparing  a plentiful  supply  for  noxt  season.  For  ordinary  purposes,  tho 
best  flower-sticks  aro  made  by  splitting  what  aro  known  as  four-foot  double 
solocted  laths,  which  tho  bricklayer  or  lath-rcndor  will  supply.  These 
should  bo  split  and  cut  to  proper  lengths,  tho  edges  rounded  off  and  tho 
ends  pointed,  and  then  the  whole  should  have  two  coats  of  paint.  They 
will  last  longer  if  tho  pointed  onds  are  dipped  in  hot  pitch,  which  prevents 
their  rotting  in  tho  soil.  Flowor-sticks  of  this  sort  are  generally  painted 
green,  but  they  should  be  separated  into  two  or  three  lots  in  sizes,  and  be 
painted  two  or  three  different  colours,  such  as  reddish-brown,  groen,  and 
dark  umber.  Theso  three  colours  will  match  nearly  all  tho  various  kinds 
of  stems  of  plants  which  tho  sticks  may  bo  used  to  support.  The  strong 
shoots  of  fuchsias  that  have  been  cut  down  in  the  open  ground  make 
excellent  flower-sticks,  nnd  need  no  painting,  because  of  their  natural 
colour;  tho  hardy  fuchsia  called  Riccartoni  makes  first-rate  flower-sticks, 
and  tho  common  Snowberry  may  be  cut  down  for  tho  same  purpose — tho 
stout  rods  trimmed  for  sticks,  and  tho  light  ones  put  aside  for  use  as  pegs, 
for  which  purpose  they  aro  very  tough  and  trustworthy. 

JFrult  ffiatben  antt  ffirebarb  Ujousc. 

Bush  Fruits  to  bo  propagated  by  cuttings  of  ripe  stout  shoots  of  last 
year,  and  the  buds  to  be  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  to  within 
four  inches  of  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a clear  stem  and  prevent  suckers. 
Lay  on  a thick  coating  of  half-rotten  dung  between  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes,  and  in  dry  weather  prick  it  in  with  a fork,  so  as  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  roots.  Raspberries  to  have  a heavy  mulch,  which  is  not  to  be  pricked 
in  ; any  disturbance  of  their  roots  is  a great  injury.  In  small  gardens,  the 
best  crop  of  currants  will  be  obtained  from  standards,  which  are  easily 
grown,  and  have  a very  handsome  appearance  when  loaded  with  fruit. 

Fruit  Trees  to  bo  planted  with  all  speed  ; if  delayed  much  longer,  the 
next  jear’s  crop  may  be  lost.  Always  trim  away  by  a clean  cut  all  bruised 
and  jagged  portions  of  the  roots ; place  the  original  collar  at  the  level  of 
tho  soil,  so  that  the  tree  is  no  deeper  than  it  was  before,  and  fill  in  with 
soil  in  a friable  condition.  No  tree  will  prosper  if  the  roots  are  puddled 
in  with  wet  pasty  earth. 

Treatment  of  Unfruitful  Treks. — Generally  young  fruit-trees  on 
walls,  especially  pears  and  plums,  and  not  unfrequently  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, after  being  planted  two  or  three  years,  get  into  such  a vigorous  and 
gross  state  of  growth  that  their  wood  more  resembles  willows  grown  for 
basket-making  than  the  firm  and  short-jointed  wood  which  wa  look  upon  as 
the  precursor  of  a plentiful  supply  of  fruit.  Then  to  depend  on  the  pruning- 
knife,  as  usually  applied  to  the  branches  of  such  trees  for  subduing  their 
unruly  luxuriance,  is  a fallacy ; for  whilst  their  roots  riot  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a fresh-made  border,  without  check  or  hindrance,  so  long  will  they 
continue  to  renew  their  gross  and  unfruitful  growths,  as  they  penetrate 
deeper  year  after  year,  getting  further  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air, 
and  if  the  soil  is  wet,  the  cultivator  looks  in  vain  for  produce  other  than 
canes  for  staking  his  flowers  with,  and  even  on  la  dry  well-drained  soil  they 
often  are  several  years  in  outgrowing  this  over-luxuriance  ; but  apply  the 
knife  to  the  root,  in  conjunction  with  the  spade  and  digging-fork,  carefully 
removing  the  soil  from  their  roots,  lifting  one  by  one  all  the  fibrous  roots  to- 
wards the  surface,  and  those  that  take  a decided  downward  direction  into 
the  subsoil  get  up  if  possible,  and  place  them  horizontally,  or,  if  that  can- 
not be  done,  cut  them  entirely  through.  If,  however,  the  tree  be  not  too 
large,  say  not  more  than  four  years  planted,  they  will  often  be  benefited  by 
being  entirely  lifted,  placing  them  again  in  the  hole  after  the  bottom  is 
levelled,  but  if  the  soil  is  stiff  or  wet,  fill  up  the  hole,  mixing  a portion  of 
porous  soil  or  charred  refuse  during  the  process,  and  then  place  the  tree  on 
the  surface  raising  a small  hillock  of  soil  over  the  roots,  and  upon  that  place 
a mulching  of  litter,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  winter’s  cold  and 
summer’s  heat.  Now  is  the  very  best  time  of  the  year  for  proceeding  with 
the  operation,  as  the  trees  have  yet  sufficient  vital  force  left  to  re-establish 
themselves  before  they  shed  their  leaves,  and  the  sap  becomes  inactive.  If 
performed  skilfully,  this  will  generally  have  the  desired  effect  of  throwing 
the  tree  into  a moderate  state  ’of  growth,  which  will  result  in  well-ripened 
fruit-bearing  wood,  but  if  unskilfully  or  carelessly  done,  the  result  may  be 
the  loss  of  the  tree.  Remember,  a tree  can  no  more  bear  to  be  ruthlessly 
torn  up  than  a man  can  bear  to  have  his  feet  torn  off.  "Watering  will  be 
required  both  at  root  and  over  the  branches,  and  they  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  that  respect  in  the  following  summer.  It  is  a very  common  complaint 
that  pear-trees  in  buildings  produce  no  fuit,  save  a few  at  the  extremity  of 
their  branches ; tho  cause  of  this  may  most  generally  bo  traced  to  the  want 
of  sun  and  air  to  the  root : either  their  roots  are  paved  over,  and  by  that 
means  kept  in  a damp  and  cold  soil,  or  they  are  got  deep  into  a wet  subsoil, 
from  which  they  draw  a too  free  supply  of  crude  watery  sap  for  the  tree  to 
properly  digest  and  assimilate.  Much  might  be  done  for  such  trees  by  rais- 
ing the  pavement,  if  any,  and  getting  up  some  of  the  roots  towards  the  sur- 
face, cutting  through  tap-roots,  that  is,  those  that  proceed  immediately  from 
the  tree  in  a downward  direction.  Replace  the  earth  removed  in  so  doing 
by  fresh,  and  if  it  must  be  so,  lay  down  the  pavement  again ; but  such  trees 
are  generally  badly  furnished  with  small  fibrous  roots.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  cut  too  many  of  the  large  roots  through  at  one  time,  lest  the  balance 
between  demand  and  supply,  being  too  much  interfered  with,  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  tree.  I reiterate  this  caution,  lest  the  inexperienced  in  such 
matters,  being  too  ardent  in  their  desire  to  rectify  one  evil,  should  fall  into 
another.  In  cases  where  very  old  or  large  trees  are  to  be  dealt  with,  it  is  best 
to  take  two  years  to  the  work,  and  do  one  half  at  a time,  or,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  dig  a hole,  three  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep,  directly  in  front 


Greenhouse  to  havo  as  little  fire-heat  as  will  bo  safe,  and  to  bo  kept  as 
dry  as  possiblo.  On  the  occasion  of  a sudden  frost,  there  is  a tendency  to 
get  up  a brisk  boat  at  night,  and  much  harm  is  inflicted  on  plants  by  run- 
ning tho  temperature  up  to  60*  or  moro,  nnd  then  leaving  tho  fire  to  go  out, 
so  that  by  the  morning  they  aro  exposed  to  a temperature  of  35°  or  less. 
The  amateur  must  endeavour  to  avoid  such  extromes.  Uy  a little  watchful- 
! ness  it  may  generally  bo  known  when  frost  is  to  bo  expected ; the  fire 
should  then  ho  lighted  early  in  the  day,  and  allowed  to  go  very  low  at  night, 

I and  he  banked  up  tho  last  thing,  so  as  to  burn  slowly  till  morning. 

Conservatory. — It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  t»  keep  the  conservatory 
! gay,  yot  climbors  and  other  permanent  occupants  must  not  be  forced  into 
growth  prematurely.  Heat  enough  must  be  maintained  to  prevent  mildew, 
and  to  allow  of  giving  air  freely  ; but  the  cultivator  must  endeavour  to  hit 
the  golden  maxim  of  keeping  things  safo  and  in  order  without  pushing  any- 
thing into  growth  before  its  time.  If  mildew  occurs  on  valuable  subjects, 

1 apply  sulphur  directly,  but  any  nearly  worn-out  subjects  that  are  becoming 
mouldy  had  better  be  got  rid  of  altogether.  Be  very  cautious  in  giving 
water ; give  enough,  and  not  a drop  to  spare.  A good  time  for  a general 
watering  is  on  those  bright  mornings  when  a west  wind  blows,  and  it  seems 
as  if  spring  had  suddenly  set  in.  Another  time  when  watering  must  be 
generally  attended  to  is  when  fires  are  going  to  keep  out  frost,  for  then  it  is 
that  plants  are  likely  to  be  dried  up  and  and  irreparably  injured. 

Heaths. — At  this  time  of  year,  hard-wooded  plants  require  a little  extra 
care  to  protect  them  from  injury  by  damp,  undue  fire-heat,  and  frost.  A 
correspondent  offers  a few  notes  on  the  management  of  heaths,  which  appear 
to  be  well  suited  to  this  department.  He  says : Success  with  Ericas  greatly 
depends  upon  three  points,  viz.,  air,  water,  and  shifting,  respecting  each  of 
which  I will  give  the  result  of  my  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  this  very 
interesting  tribe  of  flowers.  It  is  a practice  with  many  to  nurse  them  too 
much,  or, 'as  the  gardener  would  say,  “coddle  them,”  which  is  quite  opposed 
to  their  nature,  for  they  love  air  and  light,  and  have  little  liking  for  artificial 
heat.  I will  commence  upon  their  treatment  at  the  present  time  and  hence- 
forth. Plants  should  now  all  be  comfortably  housed,  and  in  such  a way  that 
they  may  have  free  ventilation.  "Watering  must  be  performed  with  caution ; 
always  endeavour  to  give  them  rain-water,  and  take  great  care  that  they  do 
not  flag  too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  never  let  them  get  soddened.  The 
best  time  to  water  is  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the  damp  will  dry  up  before 
closing  the  houso.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  mildew  will  appear,  which  is 
a very  destructive  agent,  and  must  be  checked  by  dusting  with  sulphur  the 
parts  affected.  This  is  often  produced  by  placing  the  plants  too  thick  to- 
gether, thus  preventing  a proper  circulation  of  air  through  and  between  them. 
During  the  winter  months  care  must  be  taken  in  giving  air  that  they  do  not 
have  too  much  when  they  are  likely  to  catch  easterly  winds.  At  such  times 
give  it  on  the  opposite  side,  if  a span-roof  house.  Where  a house  is  entirely 
devoted  to  Ericas,  the  frost  just  kept  out  is  sufficient.  When  they  have 
done  blooming  cut  them  back  ; if  free-growing  kinds,  do  not  spare  the  knife. 
Where  gardeners  use  the  garden-shears  they  are  termed  barbarians,  but  not 
justly  when  used  in  moderation ; when  they  have  made  their  new  growth 
gradually  harden  them  off.  It  is  a good  nlan  where  there  is  a pit  vacant 
to  put  them  in  while  they  are  breaking ; after  which  shifting  must  be  at- 
tended to.  Plants  that  are  in  a growing  condition  at  the  roots  require  a good 
shift ; see  that  the  pots  are  clean,  allowing  a free  drainage  of  broken  crocks ; 
on  the  top  of  the  drainage  put  screenings  of  peat  in  a rough  and  lumpy 
state  ; fill  up  with  a mixture  of  good  peat  passed  through  a half-inch  sieve, 
with  about  one-fourth  of  silver-sand,  and  a moderate  amount  of  fine  pebbly 
grit ; in  this  mixture  they  will  root  freely.  In  shifting  do  not  allow  the 
stem  of  the  plant  to  be  lower  than  what  it  has  been  previously,  as  they  are 
apt  to  die  off  at  that  particular  part.  Fill  the  pot  about  one  third  with  the 
compost ; then  with  a round  stick,  about  an  inch  thick,  ram  the  mould 
quite  hard,  and  so  continue  till  finished.  It  is  not  requisite  to  keep  them 
under  glass  after  shifting,  as  it  is  seldom  that  drenching  rains  are  prevalent 
then,  but  the  more  tender  kinds  will  do  best  in  a cold  frame.  As  it  may  be 
useful  to  some,  I would  recommend  a few  good  free-blooming  kinds  as 
follows:  Regerminans,  Gracilis,  Yemalis,  Autumnalis,  Cavendishii,  Hye- 
malis,  Sindryana,  Lambertiana  rosea,  Colorans  nana,  Willmoreana,  Persoluta 
alba,  Propendens,  Tubiflora,  and  Diosmcea  capitata.  I find  July  a very 
good  time  for  potting.  Independent  of  what  others  may  adopt,  I feel  per- 
suaded that  success  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  practice  I have  re- 
commended above.  It  is  a very  bad  plan  to  begin  housing  Ericas  (in  fact, 
any  plants)  too  soon,  for  the  nights  during  the  early  part  of  autumn  are  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  towards  promoting  their  vigour.  The  middle  of  October 
is  a very  good  time  to  put  them  in  their  winter  quarters ; see  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  mould  is  free  from  moss,  &c.  If  this  is  not  attended  to, 
symptoms  of  ill-health  will  appear,  as  you  cannot  tell  whether  the  plant  is 
in  want  of  water  without  ringing  the  pot,  which  is  no  proof  when  the  pot  is 
small. 

Camellias. — Extremes  of  temperature,  moisture,  or  drought,  will  cause 
the  buds  to  fall ; and  it  will  be  as  well  now  to  see  that  all  Camellias  are 
really  moist  at  the  root,  for  sometimes  after  the  root  gets  dry  the  water 
passes  away  on  the  outside  of  the  ball,  without  any  benefit  to  the  roots 
whatever.  A dry  heat  is  very  injurious  to  Camellias  now. 

Roses  must  now  be  protected  where  they  are  much  exposed  to  north-east 
winds.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  standard  tea  roses,  which 
[ in  hard  weather  are  often  killed  back  to  the  work.  If  it  is  not  thought 
advisable  to  take  them  up  and  pack  their  roots  in  earth  in  a shed,  tie  some 
' haybands  in  and  out  among  the  shoots  which  form  the  head,  so  as  to  protect 
: all  the  lower  parts  of  the  main  branches,  leaving  the  tops  unpruned,  to  bear 
the  full  severity  of  the  weather.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  may  be  killed  back 
some  inches,  but  the  ripe  and  stout  wood  of  the  head  will  escape  through 
j being  protected,  and  at  the  March  pruning  all  the  frosted  parts  will  be  cut 
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away.  Dwarfs  on  their  own  roots  are  easiest  protected  by  putting  fem  or 
straw  loosely  about  them,  and  then  laying  a few  heavy  tiles  or  bricks  over 
the  roots  ; these  keep  the  litter  from  blowing  away,  and  preserve  tho  roots 
from  tho  effects  of  frost. 

Lesciienaultia  splendens. — The  Leschenaultias  take  their  family  name 
from  an  eminent  French  botanist.  They  aro  evergreen  shrubs  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  belong  to  the  natural  order  Goodoniads,  and  to  the  Linnscan, 
Pcntandria  Monogynia.  They  are  greenhouse  evergreens  of  very  distinct 
and  delicate  growth,  and  the  best  of  them  are  biloba,  arcuata,  formosa, 
oblata,  and  splendens.  Of  these,  splendens  is  the  most  showy,  and  the  best 
habited ; biloba  is  the  next  best,  but  more  rambling  in  its  growth.  When 
making  new  growth  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  strike  readily  in  sand 
under  a bell-glass  in  a moist  bottom-heat.  When  struck,  they  should  be 
potted  in  turfy  peat,  kept  open  with  fine  siftings  of  potsherds  and  silver-sand, 
but  with  no  admixture  of  loam  or  manure.  Use  the  smallest  pots  at  first, 
and  shift  only  as  the  roots  require  it,  being  at  all  times  careful  not  to  over- 
pot them.  In  winter  they  require  an  average  temperature  of  45°,  with 
plenty  of  air,  and  when  of  good  size  will  bear  a temperature  as  low  as  35°  or 
33°  without  injury.  In  summer  they  require  to  be  partially  shaded,  and  to 
have  very  free  ventilation.  The  most  important  point  in  growing  them  is  to 
stop  frequently.  If  left  to  themselves,  they  ramble  into  very  weedy  shapes, 
therefore  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  young  plants,  and,  after 
blooming,  cut  old  plants  back  regularly,  so  as  to  induce  a bushy  growth  for 
the  next  blooms.  The  stopping  of  young  plants  should  be  continued  until 
they  are  quite  bushy  and  symmetrical,  and  they  should  then  be  allowed  to 
push  into  bloom.  Splendens  produces  an  abundance  of  its  pretty  scarlet 
blooms  under  the  above  course  of  treatment ; but  biloba,  which  has  blue 
flowers,  should  be  stopped  before  it  is  two  inches  high,  and  every  shoot 
stopped  again  at  the  same  length,  as  it  is  more  inclined  to  ramble  than  the 
other. 

Styfhelia  tubiflora. — A useful  member  of  the  popular  family  of 
Epacris,  which  takes  its  name  from  styphelos,  referring  to  the  hardness  of  its 
wood.  It  is  a greenhouse  evergreen  from  Australia,  and  there  are  four  good 
species  in  gardens,  namely,  epacrioides,  triflora,  latifolia,  and  tubiflora.  The 
first  and  the  last  are  the  two  best.  They  are  propagated  by  inserting  young 
shoots,  taken  off  with  a heel,  in  sand,  in  March  and  April ; to  be  potted  into 
small  pots  in  sandy  peat  four  parts,  sandy  loam  one  part,  and  charred  turf 
one  part.  They  must  be  stopped  early,  and  again  and  again  stopped,  as  the 
side  branches  push,  till  the  plants  are  dense,  bush)7,  and  symmetrical. 
Tubiflora  blooms  in  May,  and  produces  a profusion  of  scarlet  epacris-like 
blossoms  at  every  joint,  holding  on  in  good  condition  till  July.  Whether  in 
bloom  or  out  of  hloom,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  greenhouse  shrubs, 
and  as  easily  managed  as  the  commonest  erica. 

Lagerstu.’emia  indica. — A greenhouse  evergreen  shrub  from  China, 
named  after  Herr  Lagerstemn,  a German.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
lythracea?,  or  Loosestrifes.  Propagated  by  inserting  cuttings  of  small  firm 
side  shoots  in  sand  under  a bell-glass  in  spring,  with  a brisk  bottom-heat. 
Soil,  equal  parts  of  turfy  peat  and  turfy  loam,  and  requires  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots  and  overhead,  except  when  in  flower,  when  the  roots  alone 
should  be  liberally  watered.  It  has  hitherto  been  usually  grown  in  the 
stove,  but  its  proper  place  is  a cold  greenhouse,  where,  under  proper  treat- 
ment, it  produces  abundance  of  its  white  or  rose  blossoms  in  August  and 
September.  There  are  two  varieties,  Indica  alba  and  Indica  rosea,  and  both 
are  desirable.  Success  in  management  turns  very  much  on  the  treatment 
after  flowering,  when  it  requires  to  be  pruned,  and  allowed  a season  to  rest, 
and  to  be  kept  then  rather  dry.  It  may  he  wintered  in  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature,  and  started  in  spring  with  a brisk  heat  to  ensure  plenty  of 
hloom  in  the  autumn.  Managed  as  above,  it  flowers  in  great  perfection  at 
Hew. 

Cinerarias  should  be  coming  on  nicely  now  to  bloom.  Those  selected 
for  the  first  hloom  to  he  near  the  glass  and  in  a warm  place ; those  to  he 
grown  on  must  have  a shift,  and  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Green-fly 
must  be  kept  down,  and  the  cineraria  grower  has  enough  to  do  generally 
in  this  business.  Plenty  of  ail-  will  be  required  by  all  alike,  and  regular 
supplies  of  water. 

Pelargoniums  must  be  as  quiet  as  possible  to  be  safe.  A rapid  fogging 
of  the  leaves  will  indicate  that  the  house  is  too  damp  and  cold ; the 
formation  of  long  delicate  shoots  indicates  too  much  heat.  The  plants 
should  be  healthy,  yet  not  growing ; and  in  case  of  damp,  a brisk  fire  in 
'••the  midday  hours  will  do  immense  good. 

&tobc  nnb  CDrcIjtb  Ejottsc. 

Orchid  House. — The  completest  rest  possiblo  should  ho  secured  now  to 
all  orchids  that  ought  to  rest.  There  are  a few  orchids  that  never  rest  in 
a decisive  manner,  and  many  others  aro  properly  active  at  this  time  of  year. 
But  the  golden  rule  for  the  orchid  grower  now  is  to  keep  things  quiet  till 
February,  heat  and  moisture  being  reduced  to  tho  lowest  possible  mini- 
mum. 

.•forcing  pit. 

Mushroom  Beds  should  be  kept  covered  during  bad  weather  with  dry 
straw,  and  over  that  reed  or  straw  hurdles,  to  throw  off  the  wet  and  prevent 
entrance  of  frost.  During  mild  bright  days  take  off  all  the  coverings, 
expose  tho  beds  to  the  air,  and  cover  up  again  with  fresh  dry  straw.  This 
management  will  keep  tho  beds  in  bearing,  and  without  deterioration  of 
tho  produce.  Mushrooms  frequently  fail  at  this  time  of  year  owing  to  tho 
cooling-down  of  the  beds.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  them  in  a bearing 
state  at  a temperature  below  GO0,  and  an  additional  10°  is  an  advantage. 
The  safest  order  of  procedure  is  to  make  up  a fresh  bed  every  month. 


lUpUcjs  to  <£Utmcs» 

— ♦ — 

Hoses. — I havo  about  fourteen  new  roses  in  pots,  which  I bought  this 
autumn,  and  put  into  an  ordinary  cold  frame,  sunk  them  in  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
and  put.  the  glass  over  them.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  through  The  Gar- 
den) tit’s  M aoazine,  of  which  I am  a constant  reader,  whether  they  ought 
to  be  watered  at  all  during  tho  winter,  and  how  often  ? Also  whut  is  tho 
hst  time  to  prune  them  P J.  L. — [No  doubt  thero  are  hundreds  of  readers, 
possessing  new  roses  in  pots  under  similar  circumstances,  equally  anxious  to 
know  how  1/>  keep  them.  They  require  through  tho  winter  two  sorts  of 
attentions,  one  us  to  air-giving,  the  other  as  to  giving  water.  Wo  sincerely 
hope  J.  L.  dors  not  keep  his  constantly  closo  shut  up.  In  such  weather  as 
cams  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  after  a sharp  frost,  it  would  do  thorn 
good  to  take  off  tho  glasses  entirely  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  thou  to  leave  a 


slight  gap  for  admitting  air.  In  frosty  weather  they  need  not  have  air,  and 
if  the  frost  exceeds  ten  degrees  it  would  be  well  to  put  a few  mats  or  some 
dry  litter  over  the  lights.  As  to  watering,  they  should  never  be  dry  at  the 
roots  ; but  how  often  water  will  be  required  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Water 
them  when  they  want  it ; and  to  leam  the  state  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  press 
a finger  into  it  occasionally.  When  rather  dry  water  freely,  and  give  no 
more  till  rather  dry  again.  This  will  be  perhaps  about  once  a fortnight  for 
the  next  three  months.  At  the  end  of  February  will  be  the  proper  time  to 
prune  these  roses.  It  will  be  sufficient  then  to  cut  away  a few  inches  from 
the  weakest  of  the  shoots,  and  to  remove  any  shoots  or  parts  of  shoots  that 
spoil  the  contour  of  the  plants.  Any  extra  long  shoots  cut  back  lreely  to 
range  with  the  rest.] 

Anxious. — Your  stove  plants  that  have  not  been  well  ripened  should  he 
kept  for  some  time  rather  dry,  and  without  pruning,  in  the  fullest  light 
you  can  place  them  in.  Do  not  prune  until  they  have  had  a long  rest ; then 
prune  and  start  them. 

Tacsonia  Buchanani. — W.  C. — This  is  a quite  new  species,  a native  of  Pa- 
nama, named  in  honour  of  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Buchanan,  horticulturist,  of  New 
York.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  the  stove,  is  of  vigorous  habit,  and  flowers  freely 
during  tho  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  leaves  three  to  five  lohed, 
the  lohes  serrated  ; the  flowers  are  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  consisting 
of  ten  petals  of  a bright  vermilion  colour  ; the  corona  has  three  divisions  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  petals.  It  was  figured  in  the  “ Illustration  Horticole  ’ 
of  June,  1867. 

British  Iris. — A correspondent  points  out  an  error  in  Mr.  Cliitty’s  paper 
on  “ Wayside  Delights.”  The  author  speaks  of  Iris  feetidissima  as  the  only 
British  species,  whereas  we  have  two,  namely,  this  and  I.  pseudacorus. 
Any  error  is  worth  the  trouble  of  correcting,  but  this  is  but  a slight  one,  and 
it  is  a rare  occurrence  for  Mr.  Chitty  to  make  a slip  in  any  reference  to 
British  plants. 

Gas-light. — R.  H.  G.— We  know  of  no  way  to  protect  plants  from  injury 
by  gas  ; that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  specific  to  render  the  plants  invulnerable  ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  remove  them  when  the  gas  is  lighted, 
and  that  is  what  we  advise  you  to  do. 

Steam. — The  feeding  hox  had  best  be  inside,  but  it  need  not  be  an  eyesore. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  too  much  furnace  power  for  the  extent  of  pipes  heated  ; 
it  is  in  the  reduction  of  the  furnace  power  your  remedy  must  be  found,  or 
in  an  extension  of  the  pipes. 


CATALOGUES. 

W.  Chater,  Saffron  Walden.  Catalogue  of  Hollyhocks  and  Boses  for 
1868. — No  grower  of  hollyhocks  can  very  well  do  without  this  list,  so  the 
announcement  of  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient.  The  list  of  roses  comprises 
the  hest  of  the  perpetuals  only.  By  the  way,  here  are  hollyhocks  and  roses 
side  hy  side  in  a catalogue  ; it  is  not  at  all  had  taste  to  put  them  side  by  side 
in  the  garden ; the  hollyhocks  for  a background  to  the  roses.  Try  it. 

E.  B.  Spence,  Darlington.  Catalogue  of  Flowers,  Boots,  <$■£• — Contains 
good  lists  of  bulbs  ; to  which  are  added  lists  of  new  Fuchsias,  new  Gera- 
niums, new  Verbenas,  select  fruits,  &c.  Amongst  the  novelties  is  Lobelia 
coronopifolia,  one  of  the  finest  of  recently-introduced  plants. 

Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 
Forest  Hill,  London.  Descriptive  list  of  Hybrid  Gladioli. — A well- 
arranged  and  very  complete  list,  including  the  newest,  tho  oldest,  and  the 
best  in  all  the  several  sections,  and  a separate  list  of  varieties  suitable  for 
beds  and  clumps. 

J.  House,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough.  Autumn  Catalogue,  18G7 
— In  this  we  have  lists  of  bulbs,  roses,  fruit-trees,  and  other  useful  subjects 
in  demand  at  this  time  of  year,  and  a special  notice  of  the  new  apple,  Lord 
Burghley,  which  we  have  described  in  the  “ Garden  Oracle,”  and  can  re- 
commend to  all  who  prize  hardy  dessert  fruits  of  the  very  first  quality. 


Horticulture  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.— The  visitor  will  derive 
a higher  ‘idea  of  horticulture  in  France  from  a visit  to  the  Reserved 
Garden  than  ho  could  get  from  days  of  travel  along  the  poplar-lined 
chaussee  and  monotonous  railroads  ; and  “ Capability  Brown  ” could 
not  do  better  than  some  of  the  French  £ 1 layers  out,  who  exhibit  then- 
plans  of  public  and  private  grounds.  Tho  variety  of  shape  in  the  hothouses 
and  conservatories  is  not  remarkable,  and  the  Pavilion  ol  tho  Empress  i3 
externally  little  short  of  the  extremity  of  hidcousness,  What  it  may  bo 
inside  is  not  given  to  many  to  say,  as  tho  gardicn  is  seldom  there,  and  tho 
door  is  locked.  Thero  are  shows  of  roses,  now  fast  falling,  orchids,  water- 
plants,  azaleas,  ferns,  cactuses,  aroides,  gigantic  pears,  monster  apples,  rare 
and  common  fruits  and  vegetables,  curious  and  vulgar  trees  and  plants 
exotic  and  indigenous  ; a restaurant,  of  course,  and  a platform  for  a hand,  all 
set  in  fresh  greensward.  A great  artist,  who  calls  himself  an  undei  taker 
of  rocks,”  has  constructed  the  most  original  aquarium,  where  the  fishes  aro 
swimming  over  your  head  or  resting  on  the  transparent  glass  roof.  Aou 
may  observe,  if  you  aro  resolute,  strong,  and  patient,  tho  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  many  kinds  of  fish  in  tho  subterranean  compartments  devised  by  tho 
clever  gentleman,  who  will  make  you  a roaring  cascade,  a trout  stream,  a 
lake,  and  any  extent  of  caves  and  grottoes  like  those  “ shell  strewn  and 
consecrate  of  old  to  somo  Undine’s  love,”  in  which  Dido  or  llaidee  shel- 
tered of  old,  on  most  reasonable  terms.  It  is  just  such  a place  ns  Parisians 
like,  and  tho  contemptuous  critic,  who  might  call  it  cockney,  it  ho  pleased, 
ought  to  pass  a winter  in  an  Alpiuo  valley  in  order  that  ho  might  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  enjoying  savage  nature  in  a pleasant  place  not  far  from  tho 
Boulevards  and  tho  restaurants.  Tho  Reserved  Garden  is  guarded  by  a 
dragon  in  tho  form  of  a 60c.  toll,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a most  popular  rosort. 
Valuable  dissertations  aro  held  over  tho  fruit  by  rustic  groups  in  blouso  and 
mob-caps.  The  Grape  Show  is  always  in  the  hands  of  tho  country  party, 
who  discuss  tho  merits  of  tho  bunches  and  tho  justice  of  the  awards  with  an 
earnestness  of  conviction  which  is  tho  more  wonderful  because  it  is  founded 
on  tho  evidence  of  a senso  which,  authoritative  in  many  other  respects, 
would  not  to  tho  ignorant  appear  an  infallible  guido  where  touch  and  taslo 
are  not  available  to  aid  its  conclusions. — Times  Special  Correspondent. 


Sense  iunit  ns  TO  TUB  Qardknkr's  Maiiaxinb  who  desire  to  extend  Its  Sl’hort  of  nsoful- 
new,  ana  ore  willing  to  Internet  themselves  In  promoting  Its  still  wider  olrouln  ion,  ran 
materially  further  this  elijcot  by  HondliiR  to  tho  publisher  tho  tamos  nml  ftddressos  »f 
prisons  limy  tlitnU  are  likely  to  become  subsai  Ibers,  who  will  forward  to  ouch  nm  soimkb 
copy  froo.  A stamp  must  nceuinpuay  enoh  name  and  address  soul,  to  coyer  tho  jiostugs 
of  tho  specimen  copy. 
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The  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society  is  altogether  a separate  institution  from  the  “ Unitocl 
Horticultural  Society tho  first  may  live  when  the  second 
has  ceased  to  be.  It  is  some  time  since  wo  had  occasion  to 
say  anything  respecting  either  of  these  bodios,  and  we  now 
make  occasion  because  wo  fear  a good  thing  stands  in  jeopardy 
through  keeping  bad  company,  and  we  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  roadors,  and  especially  of  gardeners,  to  tho 
first-named  of  these  societies  as  worthy  of  tlieir  support,  and 
as  calculated  to  bo  eminently  beneficial  to  its  supporters.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of  tho  promoters  of  the  United  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  the  establishment  of  a self-supporting 
provident  fund  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  and 
circumstances  of  gardeners.  This  part  of  its  work  is  accom- 
plished, and  tho  Provident  Society  is  thriving,  and  none  of 
the  differences  that  have  unhappily  arisen  in  the  other  society 
are  at  all  likely  to  injure  it,  though  they  may  for  a time  deter 
many  from  participating  in  its  advantages,  who,  except  for 
such  dissensions,  would  ere  now  have  associated  themselves 
with  it,  to  add  to  its  strength,  while  properly  seeking  to 
benefit  themselves.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Horti- 
cultural meetings  and  exhibitions  were  highly  successful  up 
to  a certain  point,  namely,  the  second  Guildhall  show  in  1866. 
Then  it  was  that,  unfortunately,  the  society  parted  with  its  in- 
dependence, compelled  its  best  friends  to  feel  ashamed  of  it, 
and  entered  upon  a downward  path.  Even  at  that  juncture, 
the  mistake  of  associating  the  exhibition  with  a fancy  fair 
might  have  been  blotted  out  by  united  action  and  spirited 
enterprise  in  the  cause  of  horticultural  science.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  so.  Things  fell  out  in  such  a manner  that  some  few 
who  had  rendered  trifling  services  were  compelled  to  leave  in 
justice  to  themselves,  and  this  disruption  pretty  well  made  an 
end  of  the  affair.  We  repeat  that  the  Horticultural  Society 
has  served  its  purpose  : it  first  formed  the  connexion  and 
drew  the  men  together  who  were  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Benefit  Fund.  Then  it  earned  the  means  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  foundation,  and  to  start  the  society  with  money  in 
hand.  Then  it  became  what  it  now  is,  or  is  not, — a thing  or 
nothing,  a shadow,  a miserable  remembrance ; but  it  matters  not 
if  those  who  still  call  themselves  the  United  Horticultural 
Society  would  take  measures  to  extinguish  the  very  name,  and 
so  leave  a movement  that  is  sound  and  good  to  make  its  way 
free  from  all  these  disagreeable  associations.  That  is  all  we 
are  aiming  at  in  referring  to  past  events.  We  wish  to  forget 
them,  and  wish  them  to  be  forgotten ; that  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  making  a formal  end  of  a society  which  virtually 
has  come  to  an  end  already. 

Now  we  say  to  gardeners  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  the  United 
Benefit  and  Provident  Fund  is  established  on  the  surest 
foundations  : the  law  protects  it ; its  provisions  are  equitable 
and  liberal ; its  financial  scheme  is,  according  to  the  highest 
authorities  in  such  matters,  perfect ; it  is  for  you,  then,  to  make 
it  a glorious  institution  and  call  it  your  own.  We  forbear  to 
enumerate  the  benefits  it  offers,  as  the  rules  are  obtainable  on 
easy  terms,  and  in  these  columns  the  whole  subject  has  been 
treated  of  at  length.  But  it  is  due  to  you,  we  think,  as  to  our- 
selves, that  we  should  point  out  that  the  two  societies  are 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  the  Benefit  Fund  is  as  self- 
supporting  as  a life  assurance  company,  to  which  it  bears  a 
close  likeness.  Let  not  the  miserable  state  of  the  once  pro- 
mising and  flourishing  U.  H.  S.  deter  any  one  who  might 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  become  a member  of  the  Benefit 
society  ; for  in  the  management  of  this  there  is  no  room  for 
dissensions,  the  rules  provide  for  all  contingencies,  and  common 
sense  and  probity  are  the  only  requirements  for  its  good 
management.  It  has  the  benefits  of  these  good  qualities  in 
its  committee  of  management,  and  we  earnestly  commend  it 
to  the  gardening  fraternity  as  admirably  calculated  to  assist 
thorn  in  preparing  against  the  day  when  sickness  or  disability 
may  render  a self-provided  store  a greater  blessing  than  the 
most  benign  of  charities. 

To  the  employers  of  gardeners  we  have  to  say,  that  as  the 
time  has  como  when  generous-hearted  people  loosen  their 
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purse-strings,  and  bestow  according  to  thoir  moans  for  tho 
good  of  follow-croaturcs  less  happily  situated  than  themselves, 
this  socioty  is  deserving  of  some  help,  for  it  not  only  socuros 
tho  thrifty  on  tho  principle  of  assurance,  but  offers  aid  to  the 
unthrifty  and  the  unfortunate  on  the  principle  of  Benevolence  ; 
for  tho  unthrifty  are  not  without  virtues  sometimes,  and  tho 
unfortunate  have  ever  a claim  upon  us.  Patrons  and  honorary 
members  pay  to  tho  benevolent  fund  of  this  society  one  guinea 
por  annum,  or  ten  guineas  in  0110  sum  ; the  society  numbers  a 
few  such  alroady,  and  wo  shall  hope  that  ere  the  “ festive 
season”  is  over  it  will  count  many  more  ; for  assuredly  the 
disabled,  or,  as  we  usually  say,  the  “decayed”  gardener  is  as 
well  ontitled  to  help  as  tho  decayed  follower  of  any  other  craft. 
It  may  not  bo  irrelevant  or  unseasonable  to  remind  employers 
that  gardeners,  as  a rule,  are  far  in  advance  of  tho  average 
intelligence  and  character  of  tho  industrial  classes,  and  that 
their  wages  do  not  as  a rule  fairly  balance  their  responsibilities 
and  many  trying  labours.  In  plain  truth,  the  gardoner  is  not 
so  well  paid  as  he  deserves  to  bo,  and  this  fact  intensifies  a 
claim  that  may  be  established  on  altogether  different  grounds. 
Apart  from  the  wages  question,  thero  is  so  much  of  misery  and 
mishap  shared  by  all  ranks  and  classes  of  tho  community,  and 
every  class  has  some  special  care  for  its  own  poor.  Let  us 
therefore  consider,  at  this  inclement  season,  the  case  of  gar- 
deners in  want,  and,  through  the  United  Horticultural 
Benevolent  Fund,  send  our  messages  of  kindness  to  them 
with  a generous  hand.  To  the  young  members  especially  of 
the  horticultural  community  we  say,  Make  provision  at  once 
for  a rainy  day,  for  youth  and  strength  will  pass  away.  To 
all  who  enjoy  any  share  of  the  comforts  of  life  we  make  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  age,  infirmity,  sickness,  and  misfortune, 
reminding  them  that  Christmas  is  at  hand. 


The  tasteful  arrangement  of  a Flower  Show  is  one  of 
the  first  essentials  to  its  success.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
general  public,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  enough  for  the  pro- 
fessional visitors,  to  see  well-grown  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  ; 
a tasteful  and  effective  grouping  of  the  whole  is  imperatively 
required,  and  is  not  difficult  of  attainment.  The  grass  banks 
and  winding  walks  that  contribute  so  largely  to  the  perfection 
of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society  are  too  costly 
for  any  except  a few  wealthy  societies,  and  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  when  we  consider  the  possibility  of  improving 
flower  shows  generally.  At  Regent’s  Park,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Kensington,  and  at  the  last  national 
gathering  at  Manchester,  grass  banks  and  mounds  have  vindi- 
cated themselves  so  effectually,  that  it  is  quite  needless  to  say 
anything  in  their  praise,  and  we  only  refer  to  them  now  in 
order  that,  in  the  attempt  to  improve  exhibitions  where  such 
costly  means  cannot  be  employed,  they  may  nevertheless  be 
kept  in  mind  as  the  sort  of  thing  most  desirable.  To  be 
strictly  practical  in  these  remarks,  we  must  say  first  of  all 
that  as  a ride  the  staging,  the  grouping,  and  the  whole  of 
the  arrangements  of  provincial  societies  are  objectionable,  on 
the  ground  that  as  a rule  they  are  ugly,  and  when  not  ugly, 
tame  even  to  insipidity.  Sometimes  the  plants  are  perched 
up  so  high  that  the  visitor  sees  more  of  the  pots  than  their 
occupants,  and  more  of  the  timber  supports  than  of  any- 
thing else.  The  “ line  of  beauty,”  which  gardeners  are 
expected  to  know  something  of,  finds  no  development  in  the 
scheme  of  an  exhibition ; there  is  a tall  stage  in  the  centre 
of  the  tent,  and  some  sort  of  table  all  round,  and  between 
them  a walk  for  the  visitors.  Why  it  should  be  so  angular 
and  formal  an  affair  we  cannot  imagine,  unless  it  be  to  prove 
that  man  is  a fallible  creature,  and  apt  sometimes  to  give  to 
the  line  and  rule  the  reverence  he  should  reserve  for  beauty. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  one  show  is  exactly  like  every  other, 
that  we  make  objections  to  the  prevailing  system,  for  the 
visitors  do  not  all  travel  about  and  take  an  interest  in  exhibi- 
tions everywhere,  but  are  chiefly  concerned  that  their  own 
should  be  a credit  to  the  district,  and  a real  help  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  art  and  science  there.  Let  us  just  imagine 
that  we  have  a tent  of  a certain  size  to  deal  with.  May- 
hap, in  the  district  may  be  a gardener,  or  a carpenter  of 
a designing  (beneficently  designing)  turn  of  mind,  and  we 
go  to  him  and  ask  him  to  design  a set  • of  tables  and  stages, 
not  exactly  of  the  stereotyped  formal  cut,  but  such  as  will 
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break  up  a mass  of  visitors  into  several  streams,  divided  by 
variously  shaped  masses  of  plants  and  flowers,  the  grass 
banks  and  winding  walks  affording  the  basis  of  the  scheme. 
Wo  aro  rash  enough  to  believe  that  in  every  town  of  this 
happy  realm  a man  might  bo  found  without  help  of  the  crier 
who  could  accomplish  this  sort  of  thing,  and  in  such  a way, 
too,  that,  with  the  same  timbors,  the  scheme  could  be  varied 
ovory  year  ad  infinitum,  so  as  to  bo  over  fresh  and  new,  and 
afford  an  extinguisher  to  that  particular  (and  rather  large) 
class  of  superficial  sight-seers  who  say,  “ If  you  see  it  once 
that’s  enough,”  and  who  actually  believe  that  the  same  plants 
and  flowers  go  every  year  to  a flower  show,  and  the  same 
cattle  and  sheep  to  a cattle  show.  Of  course  these  people  are 
amongst  the  mistakes  of  nature,  and  ought  never  to  have  been 
born  ; but  treasurers  of  horticultural  societies  profess  to  want 
their  shillings,  and  the  only  way  to  get  them  is  to  give  them 
something  new  every  year.  To  turn  the  plants  upside  down 
and  show  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  might  do,  but  we  rather  in- 
cline to  the  plan  suggested  above  of  calling  in  the  carpenter, 
and  instructing  him  to  plan  a scheme  which  may  be  varied, 
and  which  shall  not  consist  wholly  of  rectangular  lines  and 
figures. 

But  these  hard  straight  lines  that  we  complain  of  might  be 
tolerated  if  we  could  but  see  the  plants  to  advantage.  It 
would  be  better  in  many  cases  if  the  stages  were  dispensed 
with,  and  the  plants  were  placed  on  the  ground  in  groups, 
aud  the  visitors  were  allowed  to  circulate  about  them.  If 
woodwork  must  be  used,  it  should  be  very  slightly  raised  above 
the  ground-line,  for,  as  a rule,  we  see  a plant  best  when  look- 
ing down  upon  it,  and  effective  grouping  cannot  well  be  accom- 
plished if  the  pots  are  on  a level  with  the  eye  or  above  it. 
The  next  desideratum  is  to  hide  the  timber,  and  give  a seemly 
finish  to  all  the  mechanical  details.  How  is  this  to  be  done? 
In  the  issue  of  the  Magazine  for  July  7,  1866,  we  gave  a sketch 
of  a scheme  for  the  imitation  in  carpenter’s  work  of  grass 
mounds  and  banks,  and  we  here  repeat  it  for  the  consideration 
of  our  exhibition  friends  during  the  quiet  season. 


Here  is  a very  simple  arrangement  of  staging,  which  con- 
ceals the  pots  and  displays  tire  plants  to  advantage.  The 
sloping  boards  are  covered  with  clean  grass  mowings,  and  the 
plants  appear  as  if  growing  naturally  on  banks.  It  is  with 
some  gratification  we  call  to  mind  that  the  proposal  has  been 
carried  into  effect  in  several  instances,  and  in  some  cases  (as 
our  reports  will  show)  the  mere  strewing  of  the  stages  com- 
monly in  use  with  short  grass  has  very  greatly  improved  the 
appearance  of  exhibitions.  Tho  best  illustration  of  the  pro- 
posal was  that  carried  out  by  Mr.  Crute,  at  the  Guildhall  show 
last  year,  consisting  of  a raised  circular  bed  in  the  centre  of 
tho  hall,  filled  with  chrysanthemums,  primulas,  and  other 
cheerful  flowering  plants,  with  a groundwork  of  grass.  Apart 
from  certain  fine  specimen  plants  that  compelled  admiration,  in 
spite  of  the  pink  calico  that  ruined  that  exhibition,  Mr.  Crute’s 


rich  bed,  formed  on  a framework  after  tho  schcmo  of  tho  fore- 
going figure,  and  filled  in  with  grass  mowings,  wras  tho  only 
distinct  and  pleasing  feature  of  tho  whole  exhibition.  Wo 
Avoro  greatly  pleased  to  obsorvo  at  tho  splondid  exhibition  of 
chrysanthemums  hold  lately  in  tho  Artillery  Hall,  Stratford, 
that  our  suggestion  was  in  part  carriod  out  by  tho  formation 
of  a central  table  in  two  lovols,  as  in  tho  accompanying  figuro, 
Avhero  the  pot-plants  forming  tho  contro  lino,  with  flowers 
on  either  side,  were  so  placed  that  tho  plants  were  soon  in  thoir 
entirety  aud  tho  pots  Avero  Avholly  hidden.  Grass  moAvings  aro 


scarcely  available  in  tho  middle  of  November,  and  so  as  re- 
spects chrysanthemum  shows  our  proposals  must  necessarily  be 
modified.  It  is  very  strange  that  gardeners  as  a rule  should 
forget  the  best  part  of  thoir  knowledge  of  pictorial  effect  and 
harmony  of  colours  as  soon  as  they  set  about  getting  up  an 
exhibition  of  plants,  and  labour  rather  to  render  it  an 
exhibition  of  unplaned  deal  and  flower-pots.  Perhaps,  if  wo 
have  patience,  things  will  mend,  and  so  for  the  present  we 
will  say  no  more  about  it. 


Californian  Winf.. — In  California  grape-vines  are  planted  about  one 
thousand  to  the  acre.  In  four  years  each  vine  yields  half  a gallon  of  wine, 
or  five  hundred  gallons  to  the  acre.  In  I860,  40,000,000  vines  were  planted 
in  California.  The  yield  in  1866  was  8,000,000  gallons,  and  the  value 
about  6,000,000  dollars. 

Meat  Biscuits. — The  Melbourne  Argus  of  September  26th  says : “Mr. 
M'Cubhin,  baker,  King  Street,  who  supplied  meat  biscuits  for  the  Burke 
and  Willis  expedition,  has  sent  us  samples  (which  are  very  good)  of  such 
biscuits,  both  plain  and  sugared,  made  by  a new  process  which  he  has 
patented.  The  matter  is  important  at  present,  seeing  how  very  large  a 
number  of  sheep  are  likely  to  be  boiled  down  this  season  for  their  fat  alone. 
Mr.  M'Cubbin  informs  us  that  he  only  requires  the  substance  of  the  meat 
without  the  fat.  He  finds  that  he  can,  wi  h a boiling-down  establishment  or 
a slaughtering  company,  make  bread  containing  equal  proportions  of  animal 
and  bread  stuffs,  at  a small  cost  over  that  of  common  cabin  and  navy  bread. 
He  has  made  samples  that  contained  no  less  than  six  parts  of  meat  to  one  of 
flour,  and  has  flavoured  them  with  vegetables  and  spice  necessary  to  make 
any  kind  of  soup.  He  can  also  make  this  biscuit  with  such  a proportion  of 
meat  as  to  keep  for  years.”  It  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  time,  how 
to  convert  surplus  meat  in  Australia  and  South  America  into  a saleable 
article  in  England.  The  manufacture  of  Leibig’s  Extract  is  already  accom- 
plishing one  part ; surely,  the  manufacture  of  meat  biscuits  would  complete 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Exhibitions  announced  for  1868.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the 
intended  exhibitions  of  the  Boyal  Ilorticultural^Society,  and  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  : — 

March  14,  R.H.S.  Hyacinths  and  other  spring  flowers. 

,,  21  to  28,  R.B.S.  Hyacinths  and  other  spring  flowers. 

April  18,  R.H.S.  Forced  roses  and  other  spring  flowers. 

May  9,  R.H.S.  Azaleas  and  other  spring  flowers. 

„ 27  and  28,  R.B.S.  First  great  exhibition. 

June  1 to  13,  R.B.S.  American  plants. 

,,  2 to  5,  R.H.S.  First  great  show. 

„ 16  and  17,  R.H.S.  Special  prize  and  pelargonium  show. 

,,  17  and  18,  R.B.S.  Second  great  exhibition. 

,,  30,  R.H.S.  Rose  show. 

July  1 and  2,  R.B.S.  Third  great  show. 

,,  16  to  21,  R.H.S.  Provincial  shoAV  at  Leicester. 

Tuesday  Meetings  of  R.H.S.,  1S68. — Jan.  21 ; Feb.  18  ; March  4 and 
18;  April  1 and  15;  May  6 and  20  ; June  3 and  17  ; July  1 and  15;  August 
5 and  19,  Sept.  2 and  16;  Oct.  7 and  21  ; Nov.  17  ; Dec.  15. 

Lectures  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  1868. — May  15,  22,  29; 
June  5,  12,  19,  26 ; July  3. 

Utilization  of  Sewage. — After  a careful  consideration  (says  the  Jour- 
nal of  English  Agricultural  Society),  the  folloAving  practical  conclusions 
may  safely  be  deduced  from  these  experiments:  1.  That  by  the  use  of 

sewage  a very  great  increase  (varying  from  tAvo  to  threefold  according  to 
the  season)  may  be  obtained  in  food,  milk,  or  value  of  the  milk.  2.  That 
a yet  larger  increase  may  be  anticipated  from  the  application  of  sewage 
systematically  over  large  tracts  of  average  or  sandy  land,  than  Avas  obtained 
from  these  pastures  of  naturally  good  feeding  quality,  and  consequent 
higher  natural  yield.  It  is  estimated  that  with  5,000  tons  of  sewage  judi- 
ciously applied  to  Italian  rye-grass  or  meadoAV  land  properly  laid  down  to 
receive  it,  an  average  grass  produce  of  not  less,  and  perhaps  more,  than 
1,000  gallons  of  milk  per  acre  per  annum  might  be  anticipated,  which,  at 
8d.  per  gallon,  would  represent  a gross  money  return  of  £33  6s.  8d.  Or, 
to  put  the  result  in  another  Avay,  it  required,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  consumption  of  between  5 and  6 tons  of  grass  for  the  production  of  1 
ton  of  milk  ; and  if  we  reckon  6 parts  of  grass  for  one  of  milk,  and  30  tons 
of  grass  per  acre,  this  would  give  a gross  return  in  value  of  milk  at  8d.  per 
gallon  something  over  £37  per  acre,  or  of  about  25s.  per  ton  of  grass  con- 
sumed. 

Agriculturists  and  the  Co-oferative  Principle. — A meeting  of 
agriculturists  Avas  held  in  the  theatre  of  tho  Islington  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society,  on  Wednesday,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing the  principle  of  co-operation  into  agricultural  business  affairs.  The 
meeting  Avas  convened  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association 
(Limited),  an  organization  Avhoso  main  object  is  tho  establishment  and  spread 
of  agricultural  co-oporation.  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M. I’.,  presided,  and  advocated 
tho  principle  of  co-opcration.  An  interesting  discussion  folloAved. 

A fern-leaf  wreath,  with  imitative  coral  appendages,  is  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Goodman,  of  tho  Strand,  as  a Christmas  household  decoration.  Tho 
effect  is  good. 


CATALOGUES. 

Laird  and  Sinclair,  Dundee.  Descriptive  List  of  Gladioli. — In  this 
excellent  catalogue  tho  varieties  nre  classified  according  to  their  predomi- 
nating colours,  which  increases  its  usefulness.  It  is  a full  list,  and  includes 
tho  newest  kinds.— Select  Catalogue  of  Roses.  A choioo  but  not  a mcagic 
list,  for  it  comprises  nil  tho  classes,  and  tho  best  varieties  in  each. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  Amateur's  Guide  for  1868.— This  increases 
in  bulk  and  goodness  every  year.  It  is  crammed  toll  of  useful  information, 
and  in  tho  lists  of  various  kitchen  garden  and  floAver  seeds  many  matters  ot 
interest  crop  up  to  render  tho  book  everywhere  something  better  than  a 
trade  circular. 
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THE  EONDELETIA. 

I ftm  iinablo  to  say  wliothor  tho  acent  sold  ns  Roiulolotia  at 
our  shops  is  obtainable  from  this  shrub  or  not,  but  certain  it 
is  that  some  of  tho  kinds  omit  a most  delicious  and  grateful  por- 
fume.  I11  point  of  bounty,  as  regards  its  flowers  and  its  desira- 
bility for  making  a handsome  spocimon,  it  can  successfully 
compote  with  any  stove  plant  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hut 
it  is  so  oflon  seen  in  such  a noglocted  manner — poor  straggling 
plants,  instead  of  largo,  haiulsomo,  woll-sliapod  specimens — 
that  I am  induced  to  ofl'or  a few  remarks  upon  its  manage- 
ment. In  doing  this,  I shall  dwoll  as  briefly  as  I can  upon 
the  cultural  directions,  with  a duo  deference  to  its  intelligi- 
bility. Most  of  the  species  aro  naturally  of  a straggling  lmbit  ; 
herefore,  when  the  plants  aro  intended  to  be  grown  into  large 
speeiiuons,  they  will  require  careful  culture  and  training  in 
tho  young  stato,  for  it  is  well  known  to  plant  growers  that 
unless  hard- wooded  plants  aro  taken  in  hand  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  existence,  which  we  will  suppose  begins 
on  their  leaving  tho  cutting-pots,  it  is  amattor  of  tho  greatest 
difficulty,  to  say  nothing  about  impossibilities,  to  get  largo 
handsomo  plants  such  as  those  which  were  properly  trained 
from  tho  beginning.  Tho  propagation  is  not  a matter  of  very 
great  difficulty,  for  tho  young  half-ripened  shoots  will  strike 
readily  enough  if  insertod  in  sand  and  poat,  covered  with 
bell-glasses,  and  tho  pots  plunged  in  a mild  bottom  heat  of 
about  75°.  They  must,  of  course,  receive  proper  treatment  as 
regards  shading,  watering,  and  other  little  matters  well  known 
to  everyone  who  has  any  knowledge  at  all  of  plants  and  plant- 
growing, and  which  will  be  entirely  unnecessary  forme  to  dwoll 
at  length  upon.  We  will  suppose  the  plants  to  be  well  rooted 
and  ready  for  potting  off.  Sixty-sized  pots  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  suitable  to  put  them  in,  and  fibry  peat  and  sand  the 
bost  soil  to  use  for  that  operation.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
established  in  these  small  pots,  their  tops  must  be  nipped  off 
about  three  or  four  joints  from  the  base.  As  soon  as  theso 
eyes  are  started  and  tho  young  shoots  grown  a couple  of  inches 
in  length,  the  pots  will  generally  speaking  be  found  to  be  full 
of  roots,  when  the  plants  must  be  shifted  into  forty-eight  or 
thirty-two  sized  pots,  according  to  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  each  individual  plant.  In  this  shift  use  a little  loam  in 
addition  to  the  peat  and  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
loam  to  three  of  peat.  As  the  plants  progress  they  must  be 
stopped  and  trained,  so  as  to  get  a good  foundation  as  it  were 
to  build  the  plant  upon.  After  they  are  shifted  into  twenty- 
fours,  which  will  most  likely  be  the  following  spring,  they  will 
require  training  neatly.  A globular  shape  is  preferable,  and 
it  is  good  practice  to  top  only  those  shoots  which  are  too  luxu- 
riant, and  are  likely  to  rob  the  weaker  ones.  After  they  are 
out  of  the  forty-eights,  a larger  proportion  of  loam  should  be 
added — say  one-third  part  to  two  of  peat  will  be  a good  mix- 
ture— and  plenty  of  clean  crocks  broken  to  the  size  of  small 
hazel  nuts,  in  addition  to  a good  sprinkling  of  sharp  silver 
sand.  A little  charcoal  broken  finely  is  advantageous  in 
assisting  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  porous  ; but  at  the  same 
time  I do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  charcoal  as  to 
advise  going  to  a lot  of  trouble  and  expense  to  obtain  it ; but 
if  it  can  be  got  at  easily,  it  is  as  well  to  use  it.  Both  peat  and 
loam  must  be  lumpy,  for  finely-sifted  stuff,  or  soil  deficient  in 
fibre,  is  of  no  use  whatever  if  fine  healthy  plants  are  expected  ; 
for  the  roots  are  rather  delicate,  and  unable  to  run  in  close 
soil,  or  that  which  soon  gets  sour.  As  some  kinds  of  peat  are 
apt  to  acquire  a degree  of  sourness  ere  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  remark  that  at  all  stages 
of  growth  the  pots  used  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  well 
drained  with  rather  small  crocks,  so  as  to  carry  the  water 
away  readily.  In  the  middle  of  summer  when  they  are  grow- 
ing vigorously,  they  will  take  a pretty  liberal  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots  ; but  even  then,  as  well  as  when  the  plants  are  at 
rest  through  the  winter,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  ; for 
if  the  roots  are  over-watered,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
them  healthy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  roots  suffer  from 
drought,  some  of  the  kinds  will  soon  shed  their  leaves,  thus 
destroying  the  beauty  of  the  plant  for  a long  time.  In  giving 
this  caution,  I do  not  for  a moment  say  that  this  plant  is  more 
susceptible  to  injury  from  excessive  watering  or  drought  than 
others  of  its  class ; for  all  hard-wooded  plants,  more  particu- 
larly large  specimens,  have  to  be  watched  narrowly  to  keep 
them  going  on  favourably. 

Like  other  stove  plants,  the  Rondeletia  requires  syringing 
occasionally  to  keep  the  pests  which  usually  infest  it  in 
subjection.  They  must  also  be  kept  free  from  scale  by  hand- 
washing when  necessary,  for  the  syringe  has  very  little  power 
over  the  scale.  Nothing  betrays  so  quickly  a want  of  skill 
and  attention  as  to  see  plants  eaten  up  with  insects.  As  re- 
gards the  best  kinds,  I shall  name  three  only,  and  those  are 
the  most  popular  : R.  speciosa  and  R.  speciosa  major,  both 
flowering  in  April,  with  nice  trusses  of  bright  orange-scarlet 


(lowers,  which  aro  abundantly  produced.  R.  versicolor  is  also 
a vory  lino  kind;  it  blooms  in  February  and  March,  with 
largo  trussos  of  a light  pinkish  colour.  This  is  fine  for  bou- 
quots,  and  is  vory  swootly  scented.  George  Goroon. 


TIIE  BEDDING  OUT  AT  “THE  LAURELS,” 
TAUNTON,  1807. 

In  tho  spring  of  tho  year,  whon  my  friend  Mr.  Tlibbcrd  was  on  his 
western  tour,  ho  favoured  mo  with  a visit.  I promised  to  communicate  to 
tho  readers  of  tho  Magazine  some  details  of  tho  planting  of  the  geometrical 
and  other  beds  in  my  flower  garden,  a sketch  of  which  will  bo  found  in  tho 
Magazino  of  tho  1st  of  Juno  last.  I now  glndly  redeem  my  promise,  with 
a hope  that  my  brother  amateurs  may  find  in  my  plans  something  worthy  of 
a trial  in  their  arrangements  for  next  year.  If  tho  reader  who  is  really  in- 
terested in  this  subject  will  turn  back  to  page  232  of  the  Magazino  for  tho 
1st  of  June,  18(57,  he  will  find  the  sketch  just  roferred  to.  It  is  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  l-18th  of  an  inch  to  1 foot,  and  is  therefore  too  small  to  be  repro- 
duced for  tho  illustration  of  tho  particulars  now  to  be  given.  I have  there- 
fore supplied  some  rough  (but  I hope  useful)  diagrams,  which  will  be  best 
understood  by  comparing  them  with  the  sketch  at  page  232.  It  should  bo 
hero  remarked,  however,  that  since  that  drawing  was  made  I have  carried 
out  a few  alterations,  there  being  now  a conservatory  attached  to  the  dwell- 
ing-house, and  a scries  of  three  beds  on  the  small  lawn  adjoining  the  house, 
the  position  of  which  is  near  the  rockery  and  trees,  marked  G on  the  plan 
referred  to. 

Tho  border  on  the  left  of  the  large  design  (which,  by  the  way,  has  for  a 
background  a dwarf  wall  covered  with  ivy)  was  planted  as  follows  : Line 
of  Cineraria  maritima,  line  of  lresine  Herbstii  (which  only  looked  well  very 
late  in  the  season,  and  will  not  be  used  again)  ; next  a row'  of  Cloth-gf-Gold 
Geranium,  followed  by  a band  of  Lobelia  specioia  Indigo  Blue,  and  edged  with 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  next  to  a narrow  strip  of  turf,  which  separates  the 
border  from  the  walk.  I consider  this  arrangement  would  bo  much  improved 
by  substituting  Amaranthus  melancholicus  for  the  lresine,  and  Arabic  varie- 
gata  for  the  Cerastium.  The  colouring  was  certainly  chaste,  and  was  much 
admired. 


OO 


Group  of  Flow  er  Beds,  A. 

Star-shaped  Bed,  F on  the  plan  (see  page  232). — A centre  of  Centaurea 
ragusina  (syn.  candidissima ),  one  large  plant,  from  which  radiated  fines  of 
Amaranthus  melancholicus  (kept  in  bounds  by  frequent  pinching).  The 
spaces  were  filled  in  wfith  Geranium  Mrs.  Pollock,  a band  all  round  of  Lobelia 
speciosa,  edged  next  the  grass  wfith  Cerastium  tomentosum.  I was  so  much 
pleased  wfith  this,  and  the  numerous  visitors  praised  the  arrangement  so  highly, 
that  I have  determined  to  repeat  it  next  year,  and  to  plant  the  bed  marked  E 
precisely  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  for  which  will  be 
substituted  Variegated  Geranium  Flower  of  Spring,  and  I may  even  be  tempted 
to  give  lresine  Herbstii  “ one  more  trial,”  using  it  in  place  of  the  Amaranthus. 
I should  here  add  a few  words  to  those  who  cannot  grow'  Mrs.  Pollock.  It 
failed  wfith  me  until  I deeply  trenched  the  soil  in  early  winter,  and  gave  it  a 
good  dressing  of  stable  manure,  and  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  winter 
bedders  had  been  removed  to  their  summer  quarters,  it  was  again  dressed, 
but  this  time  with  well-rotted  manure  and  a little  leaf-mould.  No  geranium 
could  have  grown  more  vigorously,  and  the  markings  of  the  foliage  were 
beautiful  in  the  extreme ; indeed,  it  grew  so  well  that  I was  enabled  to 
secure  upwards  of  a thousand  strong  cuttings  from  this  one  bed.  The  old 
plants  were,  of  course,  taken  up  and  potted  off  for  the  winter,  from  each  of 
which  I hope  in  the  spring  to  take  three  or  four  more  cuttings. 

Circular  Bed,  L>. — This  was  filled  with  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  edged  with 
Centaurea  gymnocarpa,  as  described  in  my  paper  on  “ Bedders  ” w'hich  appeared 
in  the  Magazine  of  23rd  Nov.  last.  We  recommend  those  with  W'hom  the 
Coleus  has  failed  to  try  the  plan  which  with  we  succeeded  so  admirably.  It 
will  amply  repay  the  trouble  taken.  I should  also  add  that  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  taken  hold  of  the  soil  and  begun  to  grow,  the  discoloured  leaves, 
of  which  there  will  sure  to  be  a few,  must  be  carefully  removed. 

Circular  Bed,  C. — In  this  the  centre  was  formed  of  Amaranthus  melancho- 
licus surrounded  by  a broad  band  of  Calceolaria  aureafloribunda,  followed  by 
one  of  a similar  width  of  Viola  cornuta,  and  edged  with  Stachys  Ignat  a,  kept 
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within  hounds  by  frequent  stopping.  This  would  bo  improved  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  outer  edging  either  Baetylis  glomerata  var.  or  Arabia  alpina 
var.  I would  also  for  Viola  eornuta,  which  is  both  uncertain  and  the  bloom 
weak  in  colour,  substitute  either  l'urplc.  King  Verbena  or  Lobelia  speciosa. 

Star  Bed,  E. — Centre  of  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium , followod  by  Gera- 
nium Brilliant,  edged  with  Purple  King  Verbena,  and  a band  next  the  grass  of 
Cerastium  tomentosum.  This  was  in  overy  respect  good. 

Geometrical  arrangement,  A. — I have  supplied  a sketch  of  this ; the  scale  is 
l-8th  of  an  inch  to  I foot.  The  centre  circular  bed  (1)  was  filled  with  eight 
or  nine  strong  plants  of  Variegated  Japanese  Mane  : this  was  so  higlily  spoken 
of  in  the  spring  catalogues,  that  I had  great  care  taken  to  secure  good  and 
well- variegated  plants,  but  I was  even  more  disappointed  with  this  than  with 
the  Viola.  The  plants  grew  strongly  enough,  but  never  looked  even  decent. 
The  loaves  became  ragged  and  unsightly,  and  the  whole  were  eventually  re- 
moved and  replaced  witha  speeimenof  Braceena  Australis.  I have  seen  this  (the 
Maize)  growing  in  several  places  in  this  neighbourhood  with  much  the  same 
result:  it  certainly  is  not  a “ bedder.”  Circular  beds  (2,  2 ),  Ageratum  Prince 
Alfred,  and  (3,  3),  Viola  eornuta,  which  served  me  so  badly,  and  so  went  to 
the  rubbish  heap.  (4,  4),  Geranium  Cybister,  and  the  pair  beds  (5,  5),  Gera- 
nium Christine.  The  horseshoe  beds  (6,  6),  Geranium  Lady  Middleton,  which, 
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by  the  way,  is  A 1 of  its  colour,  especially  now  that  my  plants  aro  about  three 
years  old.  It  bloomed  profusely  and  remained  so  up  to  the  beginning  of 
November,  when  the  plants  were  taken  up  and  potted  off  for  next  year  s dis- 
play. These  beds  were  edged  with  Variegated  Bandy  Geranium.  The 
horseshoe  beds  (7,  7),  Stella,  edged  with  Arabis  variegata.  This  design 
was  not  so  good  as  I could  have  wished,  owing  to  my  being  short  of  the 
plants  required  to  fill  it  as  I had  arranged.  However,  it  was  a blaze  of 
colour,  and  pleased  very  many  of  my  visitors. 

The  opposite  geometrical  design  (B),  here  drawn  to  the  same  scalo  as  the 
last,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  plant,  and  it  will  consequently  be  broken  up  in 
a few  weeks,  and  replaced  by  one  which  may  not  look  so  graceful  on  paper, 
but  will  be  much  more  suitable  for  tho  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
This  was  planted  as  follows:  Circular  centro  bod  (1),  a specimen  plant  of 
Yucca  variegata,  with  a broad  band  of  the  Variegated  Pactylis  ; the  triangles 
(2,  2),  Madame  Voucher  Geranium  and  Verbena  La  Boule  de  Neige  mixed, 
edged  with  Variegated  Geranium  Queen  oj  Queens,  the  \ erbena  being  intro- 
duced for  the  sako  of  the  white  bloom,  which  mado  up  for  tho  1 1 shortcomings 
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filled  with  Lobelia  Lndigo  Blue,  edged  with  Echeveria  sccunda  glauca.  Tho 
arrangement  of  this,  though  simple,  was  greatly  admired. 

I must  now  refer  to  the  beds  that  have  been  formed  since  tho  plan  at  page 
232  was  drawn.  These  arc  on  the  small  lawn  adjoining  the  dwelling-house, 
and  in  form  and  arrangement  aro  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram.  The 
circular  beds  (letters  1,  I)  were  planted  with  Geranium  Lord  Palmerston, 
edged  with  Geranium  Bijou.  The  largo  oblong  bed  (K)  had  for  centre 
Bactylis  glomerata  var ; on  each  side  of  it  rows  of  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ; 
next,  on  each  side  of  tho  last,  Golden  Chain  Geranium,  followed  by  a band  all 
round  of  lobelia  Lndigo  Blue,  and  finally  edged  with  Variegated  Chrysanthe- 
mum Sensation.  This  was  perfect,  and  I do  not  suppose  that,  vary  it  how 
we  may,  we  shall  beat  in  this  particular  bed  the  planting  of  1867. 

The  Laurels,  Taunton.  J.  B.  Saunders. 


WRINKLES  FOR  ROSE  GROWERS. 

Many  a laggard  is  caught  with  uncompleted  arrangements 
by  King  Frost,  who  never  fails  to  punish  procrastination  by 
plentiful  crop  of  doubts  and  fears,  and  apprehensions  of 
failure  in  our  cherished  projects.  When  once  the  tyrant  has 
set  down  his  iron  foot,  who  can  tell  when  he  will  think  proper 
to  take  it  up  again?  We  may  be  weather-bound  for  weeks. 
Our  plantings  and  removals  delayed  till  the  prospect  of  sum- 
mer blooms  becomes  an  enigma  difficult  of  solution,  and  all 
because  of  neglecting  to  seize  father  Chronos  by  his  top-knot 
at  the  proper  opportunity.  To  the  victims  of  such  unfortunate 
delays,  however,  there  are  still  crumbs  of  comfort  in  the  idea 
that  ingenuity  may  in  some  degree  repair  the  consequences  of 
neglect ; so  let  us  see  how  to  effect  such  a desirable  consum- 
mation. The  remedy  is  in  manure.  Where  planting  has  been 
deferred,  from  whatever  cause,  some  such  course  as  the  fol 
lowing  must  be  pursued.  Obtain  a good  supply  of  warm 
litter,  the  shorter  the  better,  and  having  determined  upon  the 
situation  where  plants  are  to  be  placed,  lay  a good  circle  of 
manure,  nine  inches  in  depth  at  least,  upon  the  soil.  The 
ground  under  this  will  be  impervious  to  the  hardest  frost,  and 
whenever  circumstances  are  convenient  for  planting,  by  simply 
removing  the  aforesaid  manure  the  ground  beneath  will  be  in 
admirable  order  for  receiving  plants  ; afterwards  the  manure 
may  be  returned  over  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  a luxuriant 
mulch,  to  be  worked  in  during  the  spring. 

Those  rose  growers  who  wish  to  obtain  fine  blooms  may 
adopt  the  following  plan  even  yet,  although  it  is  somewhat  late. 
Wherever  roses  are  to  be  planted,  let  a foot  or  so  of  the  earth 
be  removed,  and  fill  the  cavity  so  produced  with  a couple  of 
gallons  of  liquid  manure — the  richer  the  better.  This  will 
soak  into  and  permeate  the  soil,  forming  a rich  reserve  of 
nutritious  food,  for  roses,  like  the  typical  aldermen  of  old,  love 
good  living,  and  revel  in  strong  liquors.  At  the  end  of 
February  or  commencement  of  March,  weather  permitting, 
the  trees  may  be  planted  in  the  prepared  hollow,  filling  in, 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  roots,  a mixture  of  fat  loam,  roasted 
sods  from  heavy  land,  strong  pig-manure,  and  a shovelful  of 
bones.  With  such  treatment  of  his  plants,  the  would-be  ex- 
hibitor need  not  fear  that  his  roses  will  be  passed  disdainfully 
over  by  the  judge’s  eye  for  want  of  substance,  for  they  will 
be,  as  the  knights  of  King  Arthur’s  round  table  declared 
tliemselvos  to  be,  “very  big;”  and  the  less  ambitious  culti- 
vator, who  merely  grows  for  tho  delectation  of  his  lady  frionds, 
will  often  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  being  called  “ a dear  man,” 
from  tho  surpassing  boautios  he  will  be  able  to  prosent  them 
with. 
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of  Madamo ; tho  triangles  (3,  3),  Geranium  Flower  of  Spring— tlicso  beds 
wero  very  beautiful,  and  greatly  admired;  tho  two  boundary  V-aliapcd  beds 
(4,  4),  mixed  Verbenas,  edged  with  Gnaphatium  lanatum  ; tho  boundary  V- 
shaped  beds  (6,6),  mixed  beds  of  Purple  King  Verbena,  Geranium  Man- 
glesii,  and  Variegated  Algssum.  The  arrangement  of  this  design  was  much 
more  successful  than  tho  other;  but  No.  2 beds  wero  not  satisfactory,  owing 
to  tho  indifferent  blooming  of  Madamo  Voucher. 

Tho  border  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  garden  was  filled  with  a mixture 
of  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Tagetos  signals  pumila,  Petunias, 
Stocks,  and  other  bedders  “on  trial,”  backed  by  Dahlias. 

J11  tho  centre  of  tho  lawn  on  tho  loftsido  there  stands  a very  fine  specimen 
of  Araucaria  imMeafa,  around  which  the  turf  has  been  removed  for  some  dis- 
tance, in  tho  same  manner  as  those  at  tho  Crystal  Palace.  This  spaco  was 


Iloro  is  another  indentation  for  tho  rosarian’s  thoughtful 
brow  : “ suckers,”  a word  dolightfully  suggestive  to  tho  juvo- 
nile  imagination,  but  equally  abhorrent  to  tho  mature  rosarian 
mind.  Do  what  wo  will,  (hose  nuisaneos  crop  up  more  or  loss, 
like  tho  daughters  of  tho  rospoctahlo  horse-looch,  crying  over, 
“ Give,  give  ! ” draining  tho  strength  of  our  favourites,  turn- 
ing roses  into  stocks,  betraying  growers  into  unseomly 
language,  and  a state  of  irritation  by  no  moans  congenial 
with  the  gentle  spirit  which  should  animate  tho  votaries  of 
Jlorirulturol  science.  How  are  Ihoso  pornioious  parasites  to 
ho  eradicated  ? Tlioro  is  but  ono  way  of  dealing  with  tho 
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plague — tho  careful  application  of  tho  knife  at  the  timo  of 
planting.  Evory  vostigo  of  an  incipient  oyo  should  bo  re- 
moved ; not  simply  pared  smooth  with  tho  surrounding  sur- 
faco,  but  scooped  boldly  out,  like  extracting  tho  coro  of  an 
obnoxious  corn. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  which  demands  tho  enthusiastic 
rosnrian’s  watchful  caro  more  than  tho  selection  of  a skilful 
workman  to  plant  his  treos  when  I10  has  obtained  thorn  ; for 
fine  plants  aro  but  lino  failures  if  not  properly  placed  in  tho 
ground.  Lot  jobbing  gardeners,  or  third  or  fourth  rato  nur- 
serymen, who  send  out  men  of  a similar  grade,  bo  eschewed 
as  rosicidos.  There  bo  somo  such,  as  tho  rosarian  of  Chaucer’s 
timo  would  liavo  said,  who  know©  not  yo  briar  from  yo  man- 
nettio  ; I wolde  not  truste  soche,  I ween,  to  plante  even  a 
birohe  bromo.  Plants  will  bo  ruined,  temper  spoiled,  money 
wastod,  if  tlieso  ignoramuses  aro  trusted.  “ Horrosco  rofe- 
rens.”  I once  foil  a victim  to  tho  proceedings  of  one  of  tlieso 
barbarians.  Plants  died  by  tho  dozen.  Now  and  expensive 
varieties  gradually  foil  into  the  sear,  tho  yollow-loafed  con- 
dition, and  dwindled  away  without  apparent  cause.  When 
the  skeletons  of  tho  defunct,  however,  wore  removod,  to  bo 
committed  to  the  muck-pit  or  fire,  thoir  disorder  was  apparent 
enough.  Briars  had  boon  planted  a foot  or  more  doeper  than 
the  collar ; manetti  works  were  left  three  or  four  inches 
abovo  the  ground.  This  was  a lesson  to  go  to  a first-rate 
nursery  only  for  men  to  plant  roses,  and,  indeed,  also  for  the 
plants  themselves.  “ Verbum  sap.” 

Another  point  in  planting  roses,  not  half  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  is  the  careful  expansion  of  tho  roots  in  the  ground 
before  filling  in,  and  the  completely  surrounding  their  fibres 
with  somo  soft  encouraging  loam  or  comfort  for  them  to  run 
into,  and  the  tender  spongioles  to  tako  up  when  spring  growth 
begins.  How  can  healthy  growth,  or  any  growth  at  all  indeed, 
take  place  when  the  roots  of  plants  are  jammed  together  like 
a Chinese  lady’s  toes,  and  the  delicate  young  fibres  have  to 
make  their  way  into  earth  trodden  as  hard  as  pavement  and  as 
sticky  as  soap  ? 

There  are  few  objects  in  the  garden  which  exhibit  a more 
disconsolate  and  forlorn  appearance  during  winter  than  stand- 
ard rose-trees  ; they  present,  however,  a much  more  dismal 
aspect  tied  in  bundles  at  the  doors  of  the  London  seed-shops, 
likes  samples  of  birch-brooms.  I saw  my  friend  Greenhorn 
the  other  day  labouring  to  the  train  under  a huge  packet  of 
standards,  which  he  had  purchased  on  his  way  from  the  office, 
believing  he  had  secured  a treasure  at  a marvellously  low 
price.  The  shoots  were  already  shrivelled  and  yellow,  and  their 
roots  looked  like  bundles  of  withered  horse-radish.  “What 
do  you  think  of  these,  old  fellow  ?”  he  chucklingly  exclaimed, 
“ I rather  flatter  myself  this  season  I shall  take  the  shine  out 
of  even  you.”  I recommended  him,  in  reply,  to  have  the 
knobbiest  and  thickest  trimmed  into  walking-sticks  for  noc- 
turnal purposes  during  the  winter  festivities,  as  they  would  be 
sure  to  be  dead  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  Elderly  ladies  too, 
of  confiding  dispositions,  and  old  fogies  who  wish  to  grow 
roses  on  “ the  cheap,”  are  very  fond  of  purchasing  lots  at  the 
sales.  Such  a method  of  procuring  roses  is  a delusion  and  a 
snare.  The  plants  are  usually  the  refuse  of  small  country 
nurseries,  where  the  stock  consists  of  bygone  varieties,  and 
they  have  commonly,  moreover,  been  out  of  the  ground  till  dr}7, 
knocking  about  in  sheds  and  railway  vans.  A rose,  to  thrive 
properly,  should  be  out  of  the  ground  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  if  sent  any  distance  the  roots  should  be  carefully 
packed  in  wet  moss,  well  covered  in  with  sound  exterior  layer 
of  straw.  The  branches,  especially  the  work  should  likewise 
be  treated  in  a similar  manner. 

“ All  that’s  bright  must  fade,”  saith  some  poet  or  other ; 
and,  unfortunately,  roses,  like  poor  humanity,  .are  subject  to 
the  disagreeable  propensity  of  growing  old.  More  fortunate 
than  we,  however,  they  are  capable  of  being  rejuvenated  to 
a certain  extent,  and  this  is  the  process  of  grinding  roses 
young  again.  At  any  time,  from  November  to  the  end  of 
February,  weather  being  suitable,  carefully  take  up  the  plants 
without  damaging  the  roots,  and  remove  a cubic  yard  of  earth 
from  where  they  have  been  growing.  Fill  up  the  cavity  with 
a mixture  of  the  strongest  maiden  loam  and  rich  manure  ; then 
cut  back  the  roots  of  the  plants  considerably,  selecting  a nice 
tuft  of  fibres  for  the  termination  of  the  operation.  Demolish 
every  vestige  of  a tap-root ; exterminate  even  the  ghost  of  a 
sucker.  Cut  back  every  main  shoot  of  the  head  to  within  two 
eyes  of  the  work.  Be  especially  careful  that  the  pruned  roots 
are  placed  in  soft  maiden  soil  only,  away  from  any  contact 
with  manure ; indeed,  this  practice  should  be  a canon  in  all 
planting. 

I will  just  add  two  or  three  little  “ crowsfeet  ” nevertheless, 
not  to  be  despised  on  that  account.  Wash  your  “stocks”  as 
well  as  your  stockings.  If  you  wish  to  avoid  green-fly,  im- 
port half  a peck  of  ladybirds.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  your 


“ teas  ” from  catching  cold,  givo  them  a “nightcap.”  Lastly, 
if  you  aro  ambitious  to  become  a first-rato  rosarian,  tako  in 
tho  Gakdenkii’s  Magazine  ! W.  D.  Piuob. 

Clapton. 


THE  SEASONS  AND  VEGETATION  AT  THE 
ANTIPODES. 

In  tho  Proceedings  of  tho  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania,  occurs  a Hat  of  tho 
Loafing,  Flowering,  and  Fruiting  of  a few  standard  plants  in  tho  Royal 
Society’s  Gordons,  which  show's  tho  bearing  of  soino  of  our  garden  plants  at 
tho  Antipodes  : — 

December  12th,  common  Trivet  commencing  to  flower;  15th,  first  hunch 
of  Red  Currants  ripo  ; 20th,  first  bunch  of  Ulack  Currants  ripo  ; 25th,  Melia 
Azedarach  commencing  to  flower;  31st,  Doyenne  d’Ete  Tear  commencing  to 
ripen. 

January  10th,  Veronica  angustifolia  in  full  flower;  11th,  first  ripo  Apricot 
gathered  (Royal);  18th,  Grevillea  robusta  in  full  flower;  18th,  first  Jar- 
gonello  Pears  gathered ; 25tli,  Catalpa  syringifolia  in  flower ; 30th,  Black 
Mulberries  commencing  to  ripen. 

February  1st,  Peaches  commencing  to  ripen  (George  IV.)  ; 8th,  Kerry 
Pippin  Apple  commencing  to  ripen;  11th,  Windsor  Pear  commencing  to 
ripen;  16th,  Bon  Chretien  Pear  commencing  to  ripen;  16th,  Greengage 
Plum  commencing  to  ripen  ; 2Gth,  Ash  commencing  to  shed  seed. 

March  9th,  tip  of  Hornbeam  commencing  to  turn  yellow  ; 10th,  Colchicum 
nutumnale  in  full  flower;  12th,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum  commencing  to 
ripen;  14th,  Seckcl  Pear  commencing  to  ripen;  15th,  tips  of  Elm  turning 
yellow;  16th,  Horse-chestnut  leaves  turning  brown;  20th,  Oak-leaves 
commencing  to  fall. 

April  3rd,  Chinese  Chrysanthemum  commencing  to  flower  ; 4th,  Elm-leaves 
commencing  to  fall ; 9th, Coe’s  fine  late  Red  Plum  commencing  to  ripen  ; 18th, 
Mountain  Ash-leaves  commencing  to  fall ; 25th,  leaves  of  Black  Mulberry 
commencing  to  fall ; 30th,  seeds  of  Carpinus  betulus  commencing  to  fall. 

May  10th,  first  Medlar  ripe;  17th,  Coronilla  glauca  commencing  to 
fkrwer;  25th,  Ailantus  glandulosa  leaves  all  shed;  30th,  I’hotinia  serrulata 
commencing  to  flower ; 31st,  Spirsea  prunifolia  commencing  to  flower. 


MONKEYS  IN  THE  COTTON  FIELDS. 

A cotton  planter  from  Georgia  gave  his  experience,  some  time  ago,  in  the 
Galveston  (Texas)  Neivs,  on  training  monkeys  for  picking  cotton.  He 
writes  that  in  1849  he  owned  a cotton  plantation  in  Georgia,  and  that  having 
occasion  to  visit  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  he  was  persuaded  to  buy  twenty- 
three  monkeys,  at  a round  price,  to  test  their  latent  capacities  for  cotton 
picking.  The  letter  adds  : “I  was  mighty  well  pleased  when  I received 
my  monkeys.  Their  arrival  turned  my  plantation  topsy-turvey.  For  two 
weeks  nothing  was  done  by  whites  or  blacks  but  play  with  the  monkeys. 
The  overseer  got  one  of  the  brightest  looking,  and  remained  at  his  house 
most  of  the  time  watching  the  monkey’s  tricks,  and  I must  confess  that  my 
wife,  myself,  and  children  were  in  the  same  business.  Seeing  this  would  not 
pay,  I began  making  preparations  to  go  to  work.  I had  reckoned  on  one 
negro  managing  ten  monkeys,  and  five  monkeys  picking  as  much  as  three 
negroes. 

“ For  the  next  two  weeks,  all  hands,  whites  and  blacks,  were  engaged  in  the 
cotton  fields  teaching  monkeys.  The  result  was  somewhat  different  from  my 
calculations.  Instead  of  one  negro  managing  ten  monkeys,  &c.,  it  took  ten 
negroes  to  manage  one  monkey,  and  then  the  monkey  did  not  pick  a pound  or 
an  ounce  of  cotton.  I became  disgusted,  gave  all  my  neighbours  that  would 
accept  a monkey,  and  about  a fortnight  since  sold  the  last  eight  to  a travel- 
ling menagerie  at  five  dollars  apiece.  My  monkey  speculation  has  thrown 
me  behind  six  weeks  in  cotton  picking.  The  next  time  I go  to  Trinidad,  I 
don’t  believe  I shall  want  any  monkeys.” 


A Gay  Chimney  and  a Fragrant  Garden  Walk. — The  following 
directions  “ To  dress  up  a chimney  very  fine  for  the  summer-time,  as  I have 
done  many,  and  they  have  liked  it  very  well,”  is  extracted  from  a curious 
work,  entitled,  “ The  Queen-like  Closet,  or  Rich  Cabinet,”  by  Hannah 
Woolly,  1681  : “ First,  take  a packthread,  and  fasten  it  even  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  chimney,  so  high  as  that  you  can  see  no  higher,  as  you  walk 
up  and  down  the  house.  You  must  drive  in  several  nails  to  hold  up  all  your 
work ; then  get  good  store  of  old  green  moss  from  trees,  and  melt  an  equal 
proportion  of  beeswax  and  resin  together,  and  while  it  is  hot  dip  the  wrong 
ends  of  the  moss  in  it,  and  presently  clap  it  upon  your  packthread,  and  press 
it  down  hard  with  your  hand.  You  must  make  haste,  else  it  will  cool  before 
you  can  fasten  it,  and  then  it  will  fall  down.  Do  so  all  round  where  the 
packthread  goes,  and  the  next  row  you  must  join  to  that,  so  that  it  may  seem 
all  in  one.  Thus  do  till  you  have  finished  it  down  to  the  bottom  ; then  take 
some  other  kind  of  moss  of  a whitish  colour  and  stiff,  and  of  several  sorts  or 
kinds,  and  place  that  upon  the  other,  here  and  there,  carelessly,  and  in  some 
places  put  a good  deal,  and  some  a little.  Then  any  kind  of  fine  snail-shells, 
in  which  the  snails  are  dead,  and  little  toadstools,  which  are  very  old,  and 
look  like  velvet,  or  any  other  thing  that  was  old  and  pretty.  Place  it  here 
and  there  as  your  fancy  serves,  and  fasten  all  over  with  wax  and  resin.  Then 
for  the  hearth  of  your  chimney  you  may  lay  some  orpine  sprigs  in  order  all 
over,  and  it  will  grow  as  it  lies.  And,  according  to  the  season,  get  what 
flowers  you  can,  and  stick  in  as  if  they  grew,  and  a few  sprigs  of  sweet-briar. 
The  flowers  you  must  renew  every  week,  but  the  moss  will  last  all  the  sum- 
mer, the  orpine  will  last  near  two  months.”  One  phrase  in  the  above  should 
particularly  recommend  it  to  such  of  our  readers  as,  in  the  nice  language 
of  the  day,  have  a love  of  propriety.  “ Little  toadstools,  &c.,  and  anything 
old  and  pretty.”  Was  ever  antiquity  so  smoothed  over?  The  culinary 
recipes  have  nothing  remarkable  in  them.  Everything,  to  the  meanest 
meats,  is  sipped  in  claret,  steeped  in  claret,  basted  with  claret,  as  if  claret 
were  as  cheap  as  ditch-water.  I remember  Bacon  recommends  opening  a 
turf  or  two  in  your  garden  walks,  and  pouring  into  each  a bottle  of  claret, 
to  increase  the  sense  of  smelling,  being  no  less  grateful  than  beneficial.  We 
hope  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  attend  to  this  in  his  next  reduc- 
tion of  French  w/p-’S  that  we  may  once  more  water  our  gardens  with  right 
Bordeaux* 
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A PLEA  FOR  THE  VARIEGATED  CURLED  BORECOLE. 

In  your  remarks  on  Winter  Decoration  of  Flower  Gardens,  contained  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  of  the  7th  ult.,  you  write  disparagingly  of  the  varie- 
gated kale  for  winter  decoration,  at  same  time  recommending  them  as  being 
well  adapted  for  the  shrubbery  borders  and  the  kitchen  garden.  Wc  must  differ 
from  you  so  far,  as  we  find  them  very  ornamental  in  flower-beds  or  borders, 
when  properly  treated.  At  present  wo  have  a bed  filled  with  Melville’s  triple 
curled,  which  looks  even  at  present  quite  brilliant,  and  when  the  plants  begin 
to  make  a little  fresh  growth  they  will  then  look  even  more  so.  The  centre  of 
our  bed  is  dark  purple,  surrounded  with  three  rows  of  mauve,  finishing  with  an 
edging  of  white.  Our  treatment  is  as  follows : To  keep  them  dwarf  and  compact, 
and  to  bring  out  the  true  colours,  we  sow  the  beginning  of  March  thinly ; 
after  the  plants  are  a moderate  size  we  transplant  them  into  poorish  soil,  in 
an  open  space  of  ground,  but  not  too  close  together.  They  remain  there  till 
wanted  for  use,  when  they  are  removed  at  any  time  to  the  winter  garden. 
We  plant  out  in  November,  and  keep  the  heads  with  their  foliage  close  to 
the  ground.  Wo  cut  off  all  the  lower  rough  leaves,  leaving  the  rich-coloured 
centre  or  head,  which  in  all  weathers  will  be  found  to  stand  up  neat  and  trim, 
even  in  bright  frosty  weather.  Although  the  plants  are  much  reduced  in  size 
by  cutting  off  the  under  leaves,  they  can  be  planted  much  closer  in  the  beds. 
Another  plea  in  their  favour,- — they  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one  ; a 
packet  of  seed  can  be  bought  for  one  shilling,  enough  for  most  purposes. 
One  plant  of  a good  sort  of  ivy  would  cost  as  much.  We  agree  with  all  you 
say  in  praise  of  the  latter,  i.  e.,  the  ivy,  as  being  beautiful  subjects  for  winter 
decoration.  Stuart  and  Mein. 

Kelso,  N.B. 


FAIRLOP  OAK  AND  FAIRLOP  FAIR. 

There  is  one  mystery  of  mankind  that  always  baffles  one,  and  that  is,  why 
it  should  be  necessary  for  people  to  go  to  fairs.  If  I only  knew  why, 

I could  begin  this  paper  with  a philosophical  observation,  and  show  that  it 
was  in  obedience  to  a stern  and  deep  necessity  of  our  moral  natures  that  my 
excellent  friend  and  neighbour,  Dr.  McDonnell,  and  myself,  were  wafted  on 
the  wings  of  a mutual  impulse  to  Fairlop  Fair  on  Saturday  last.  No  ; not 
on  the  wings  of  a mutual  impulse  exactly,  for  we  had  the  wings  of  Pegasus 
to  bear  us  along,  and  it  was  the  mutual  impulse  that  made  us  willing  to 
give  Pegasus  an  opportunity  for  a flight  through  some  miles  of  London  fog, 
and  some  more  miles  of  country  rain,  slush,  and  chilling  wind.  I’m  s° 
satisfied  that  no  human  philosophy  can  account  for  the  proceeding,  that  I 
begin  my  task  by  giving  it  up.  What  I give  up  is  the  mystery,  not  the 
task,  for  it  is  to  tell  a story  that  I have  begun  with  these  incoherences.  The 
story  should  begin  with  the  impulse.  We,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  humbugging 
“ editorial  we,”  but  the  Doctor  and  the  Party  now  inditing,  and  who  no 
doubt  deserves  to  be  indicted  for  sharing  in  the  impulse  and  perhaps  for  its 
initiation, — we  started  in  our  open  phaeton  with  a brisk  bay-coloured  Pegasus 
with  a flaxen  tail  for  Fairlop  Fair,  on  Saturday  last,  the  14th  of  December. 
All  other  people  who  go  to  Fairlop  Fair  prefer  the  first  Friday  in  July,  for 
it  is  then  a rather  lively  proceeding;  or  I should  say  was,  for  Fairlop  Fair 
was  finally  closed  by  us  on  Saturday  last,  and  will  be  heard  of  no  more 
except  through  these  immortal  pages.  Yes,  Dr.  McDonnell  and  the  Party 
inditing  were  the  last  frequenters  of  the  scene  of  revelry  which  for  150 
years  has  on  the  first  Friday  in  July  been  enacted  in  Hainault  Forest.  I 
have  not  known  the  forest  or  the  fair  through  all  that  time,  but  only  since 
thirty-five  years  perhaps,  having  been  born  some  three-and-forty  years  ago 
at  the  London  end  of  the  long  stream  of  people  that  lined  the  road  on 
Fairlop  night,  to  see  the  fairing  people  and  the  boats  returning.  We 
agreed  to  go  and  see  what  was  to  be  seen  on  a dull  sloppy  December 
day ; and  we  did  well,  for  from  first  to  last  we  had  a glorious  holiday, 
and  Pegasus  was  as  ready  when  all  was  over  for  another  flight  as  if,  when 
he  was  stabled  steaming  and  muddy,  he  had  only  just  started  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth  from  the  blood  of  Medusa.  Being  a thorough  East-ender,  it  was 
my  part  to  play  pilot,  and  guide  the  Fairlop  boat.  We  left  Stoke 
Newington  about  half-past  ten,  and  steered  through  Hackney  to  Old  Ford, 
in  order  that,  for  thoroughly  enjoying  the  fair,  we  should  be  first  ground 
young.  When  I was  a small  East-ender,  and,  with  the  rosy  hue  of  smiling 
youth,  ranged  on  happy  foot  and  light  of  heart  in  innocence  and  glee  over 
Ben  Jonson’s  fields,  and  with  supercxcellcnt  innocence  caught  red- 
poles  in  the  meadows  flanking  “Cut-throat  Lane”  (where  is  the  East 
London  Cemetery  now),  to  sell  to  schoolmates  at  “ tuppence  apiece,” 
there  was  famed  in  that  happy  land  a sweet  retreat,  called  “ Clay  Hall,” 
where  the  delighted  youth  of  both  sexes  witnessed  for  a consideration  the 
gyrations  of  some  painted  dolls,  which  performed  the  attractive  drama  of 
“ Decrepit  Age  transformed  to  Youth.”  There  never  was  a grander  treat  than 
that.  Nobody  that  I knew  ever  wanted  to  see  anything  grander  ; and  nobody 
ever  had  seen  anything  more  wonderful,  beautiful,  and  refreshing.  So 
away  we  went  through  Victoria  Park,  and  thence  down  the  Old  Ford  Road, 
and  at  last  we  pulled  up  at  a very  commonplace  looking  “ public,”  finding 
ourselves  at  this  great  landmark,  this  remaining  beacon  of  the  light  of  other 
days, — this  happy  island  of  the  world  of  innocence  and  glee  that  onco  was, 
and  which  still  bears  the  happy  designation  of  “ Clay  Ilall.”  Pegasus 
snorted  with  disdain,  to  inform  us  that  he  was  not  usually  so  arrested  in  his 
wild  career  when  in  the  service  of  Apolloand  the  Muses  ; but  on  being  assured 
that  wc  were  seeking  the  gift  of  perpetual  youth,  ho  stood  patient  while  wo 
sought  the  necromancer.  A mild  damsel  in  tho  bar  received  us,  and  to  our 
trembling  interrogations  replied  that  they  still  ground  old  people  young  in 
tho  summer  time.  “Then  this  bold  expedition,”  we  expostulated,  “must 
have  the  blight  of  a disappointment  upon  its  initiatory  phase,  and  an  omen, 
dark  and  dreary  to  presage  its  dreary  end.”  The  damsel  was  impenetrable, 
immoveable,  unpoetic,  and  renounced  her  necromantic  art ; and  so  wo 
strolled  into  the  garden  to  behold  tho  spot  where,  through  tho  aid  of  tho 
painted  dolls,  many  generations  had  been  delightfully  informed  of  tho  pos- 
sibility of  second  childhood.  Oh,  tho  changos  that  time  works!  What  was 
to  me  onco  upon  a time  a region  of  enchantment  was  now  only  half  an  acre 
of  mud.  Tho  ground  was  groasy  and  sour,  the  great  grass-plot  had  bceomo 
a miniature  bog,  on  tho  farther  side  of  which  a dead  pavilion  seemed  to 
float  like  a cast-up  shanty  of  tho  primeval  men.  This  dead  pavilion  is  nodoubt 
tho  principal  retreat  for  people  who  still  go  there  in  the  “ summer  time,”  to 
bo  reminded  of  Pygmalion  and  Frankenstein  and  Moph.,  and  such  other  people, 
who,  in  common  wilhthe  keeper  of  Clay  Hull,  have  the  gift  of  the  renewal  of 
youth.  I presently  descried  other  dead  pavilionsof  a ghostly  washed-out  blue 


colour  starting  out  from  the  far-off  walls  all  round,  like  as  if  Charon  would 
occasionally  row  across  the  bog,  and  convey  a dead  doll  to  the  nearest  dead- 
house  he  could  find.  How  were  we  startled  to  meet  the  Queen  here,  standing 
bolt  upright,  clad  in  faded  robes  of  state,  and  looking  fixedly  into  futurity, 
guarding  one  of  the  dead-houses  ! But  so  it  was  ; and  her  majesty’s  feet  some- 
how changed  into  great  clumsy  acanthus  leaves  ; for  the  wooden  figure  carved 
and  painted  to  represent  the  mighty  and  beloved  sovereign  of  these  realms,  was 
mounted  apparently  on  some  worn-out  capital  of  a disused  wooden  pillar,  and 
so  was  saved  the  ruin  of  her  royal  feet  from  contact  with  the  bog.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  same  dead-house  rose  a fearful  spectre,  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a man  terminating  in  vast  acanthus  leaves  ; it  might  be  a colos- 
sal bust  of  somebody  stuck  ruthlessly  in  the  mud,  but  I think  it  much  more 
likely  it  was  a pale  giant  immersed  to  the  waist  to  undergo  the  earth  cure  for 
rheumatism.  Filled  with  fear  and  dread  at  these  things,  we  stole  about  sus- 
picuously,  looking  for  the  awful  mill  where  the  grinding  was  performed.  All 
our  fear  was  soon  dispelled  by  laughter,  for  we  found  a sort  of  a little  shop, 
twelve  feet  or  so  wide,  with  an  iron  railing  in  front  to  keep  back  the  crowd 
(when  there  was  a crowd),  and  in  front  of  the  shop  a long  shutter;  and  I re- 
member that  when  that  shutter  rose  in  days  gone  by,  the  wondrous  work  of 
rejuvenating  delighted  the  eyes  of  all  beholders.  It  was  once  so  vast,  so 
grand,  so  wonderful,  but  now  it  was  a very  small  and  very  washed-out  peep- 
show.  The  Doctor  immediately  plunged  into  the  depths  of  his  erudition, 
and  began  to  recite  Moir’s  beautiful  lines  on  “ Disenchantments,”  while  I 
called  to  mind  that  on  one  side  of  the  show  we  used  to  see  an  aged  pair  go 
tottering  to  the  mill,  and  presently  the  same  pair  came  out  skipping  on  the 
other  side  all  joyously  in  the  flush  of  youth  and  love,— and  we  knew  them  to 
be  the  same  by  their  garments.  We  quaffed  a refreshing  bowl,  gave  Pegasus 
the  signal,  and  away  we  went,  feeling  a little  bit  the  younger  for  having 
seen  the  outside  of  the  show. 

At  every  step,  as  we  paced  over  ways  that  I had  known  from  a boy,  the 
many  marks  of  change  were  almost  past  belief.  All  the  substantial  villas  that 
had  ivied  porches,  and  the  old  gardens  that  had  picturesque  gateways,  are 
gone,  and  in  their  place  are  dense  blocks  and  rows  of  small  houses,  most  of 
them  newish,  and  all  of  them  humble.  No,  the  porches  and  gateways  are 
not  all  gone.  We  noticed  the  remains  of  a grand  old  garden  on  the  left,  the 
old  trees  within  looking  very  sooty,  and  the  wall  without  being  quite  covered 
with  the  gigantic  autograph  of  Griffiths  and  other  varlets  in  the  whitewash 
line.  Next  we  noticed  a fine  old  Norman-looking  gateway,  ivith  a scrap  of  ivy 
nodding  from  it,  like  the  one  lock  of  curly  hair  left  on  a bald-headed  patriarch . 
This  had  been  the  entrance  to  a fine  place,  which  had  now  become  a wood- 
yard.  We  uttered  an  invocation,  “Woodman,  spare  that  arch!”  and  told 
Pegasus  to  go  on.  Presently  we  emerged  into  the  high  road  beside  Bow 
Church,  another  and  a genuine  bit  of  the  picturesque  which  the  March  of 
Improvement  has  left  untouched. 

We  took  the  road  to  the  left  of  Stratford  church,  and  then  began  to  feel 
we  were  in  the  country.  If  you  know  the  route,  you  will  agree  that  all 
about  the  Green,  from  the  front  of  Stratford  church  till  you'1  reach  the  rail- 
way bridge,  is  as  perfect  a picture  of  an  old  country  town  as  you  can  well 
have,  considering  there  is  no  market-place,  no  cross,  no  cage,  and  no  great 
butcher’s  shop  with  elm-trees  in  front,  and  a great  penthouse  to  shelter  the 
rosy  meat.  Next  past  Bunney’s  nursery,  and  so  on  to  Leytonstone.  Now, 
let  me  tell  you  that  a drive  of  this  sort  on  a dull  December  day  is  far  from 
unenjoyable  to  those  who  really  love  the  country.  The  well-kept  rural 
boxes  of  the  wealthy  Cits  present  a series  of  bright  pictures ; their  great 
yew-trees,  great  firs,  and  great  cedars ; their  rich  groups  of  evergreens  in 
the  spacious  front  courts,  the  rich  planting  of  deciduous  trees  round  about,  in 
the  midst  of  which  gigantic  oaks,  walnuts,  and  elms,  rise  up  to  take  a peep 
at  the  passers-by  ; the  gleam  of  the  glass-houses,  seen  over  the  tips  of  dark 
ivy-covered  walls,  and  the  invariable  lively  trill  of  a song-thrush,  or 
the  clir-r-r-r-r-r-ah  of  a startled  blackbird,' — -afford  most  delightful 
variations  from  views  over  ploughed  lands,  and  the  occasional  watch- 
ing of  great  flights  of  lazy  rooks  skimming  the  highest  heavens  in  search 
of  fresh  pastures.  We  had  a little  laugh  at  the  little  effigy  that  grins 
over  the  doorway  of  the  Red  Lion : it  is  a lion  with  mouth  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  very  lion  from  which  those  ingenious 
artists  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  lion-mouthed  letter-boxes  borrow 
the  idea.  Bravo,  lion!  and  esto  perpetua,  with  any  other  bits  _ of  Latin 
that  may  appear  appropriate.  The  Crown  next,  with  its  pictiu'esque 
portico.  We  ought  to  have  brought  the  great  effigy  of  the  Queen  from 
Clay  Hall  to  present  it  for  this  portico.  Pegasus  refused  to  stop,  so  in 
another  instant  we  passed  the  Green  Man, — tho  immortal,  renowned,  ro- 
mantic Green  Man,  and  then  we  were  actually  on  the  forest.  It  is  not  the 
forest  now  so  much  as  it  is  the  “ Cowley  Park  Estate.”  There  are  somo 
gravel  pits  and  some  furze-brakes,  and  some  clumps  of  trees,  but  the  forest 
is  gone,  gone,  gone  ; and  I shall  never  sing  away  the  sunny  days  in  its 
leafy  glades,  or  dream  of  Robin  Hood  amongst  its  giant  oaks,  or  gather 
blackberries  in  tho  mellow  autumn  there  again.  No,  nor  will  any  of  the 
East-end  boys,  for  the  glades  are  cart-roads,  and  the  oaks  have  become 
timbers  or  firewood,  and  the  blackberries  are  trampled  in  the  dust.  To  - 
wards  Woodford  there  is  much  lovely  forest  still,  and  from  thence  to  Buck- 
hurst  Hill  and  onward  glorious  scenes  remain;  but  they  are  all  doomed, 
doomed  ; the  builder  and  the  farmer  are  dividing  them,  and  Utility  is  putting 
Poetry  under  its  iron  heel,  to  blot  it  out  for  ever. 

But  our  way  is  really  towards  Hainault,  and  a pretty  long  round  wo  are 
making  of  it.  Wo  pass  Wanstead  village — charming  spot  even  on  this  dull 
winter  day — and  so  on,  through  charming  country,  rising  in  swelling  up- 
lands crowned  with  far-parted  clumps  of  trees,  and  wo  are  not  long  in  reaching 
Barking-side.  Don’t  confound  this  with  tho  river-side  Barking  ; for  that  is 
miles  away  to  tho  south-east.  On  tho  loft  wo  note  a little  ploughman  s 
public,  called  the  “ Old  Fairlop  Oak,”  and  presently  wc  onter  by  way  of  a 
good  now  road  through  a sort  of  soa.  Now  observe,  I spoalc  of  this  place,  as 
like  a soa,  for  on  eithor  hnnd  stretch  wide  and  far  immense  billowy-looking 
corn-lands,  and  it  is  now  raining  fast,  and  tho  brown  clay  glistens,  and  tho 
thin  crop  of  weeds  contributes  a greenish  shining  gleam  to  the  vast  land- 
scape, so  that  it  looks  more  like  water  than  land.  There  is  on  tho  loft  a 
well-compacted  farm  of  quite  tho  modern  school,  and  wo  say,  “ Here  dwells 
another  Meohi.”  Neat  labourers’  cottages,  neat  galvanized  iron  straw-sheds, 
endless  rows  of  corn-ricks,  and  innumerable  flights  ol  Hinall  birds  that  rise 
in  clouds,  and  circle  and  mingle  and  wheel  about,  mostly  going  on  before  us 
as  if  to  clear  tho  wny  ; and  labourers  visiblo  at  distances,  though  (I10  work 
is  almost  stopped  by  tho  rain,  and  tho  half-finished  furrow  tolls  of  tho 
activities  that  only  tho  unkind  elements  could  check.  Masses  ol  trees  on 
the  horizon,  and  clumps  of  trees  as  on  low  islands  rising  from  the  general 
sea  ; but  otherwise  the  aspoot  of  tho  place  is  that,  id  a thoroughly  net  tied, 
farming  country,  whore  there  has  been  no  forest  lor  at  least  a thousand  yeuis. 
Now  lor  tho  “ Disonchautmout,”  which  tho  Doctor  would  recito  again,  but 
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ho  begins  to  fool  tho  cold  ns  I do,  nnd  is,  liko  mo,  smitten  with  the  pongs 
of  hunger,  nnd  Pegasus  is  a most  black  with  wet  nnd  goes  along  in  n cloud 
of  his  own  perspiration.  Tho  farm  belongs  to  Mr.  Ellison;  and  in  tho  great 
corn-lands  on  tho  right  of  tho  road  as  we  go  forward  is  tho  site  of  tho  onoo- 
famod  Eairlop  ( Ink  and  Fuirlop  Fair.  Tho  oak  has  gono  long  ago ; tho  fair 
was  hold  for  tho  lasttimo  in  July  1807  ; and,  according  to  tho  host  known 
maps,  wo  aro  now  in  the  very  heart  of  II  ainault  Forest. 

On  again  through  tho  blinding  rain  and  through  a sea  of  mud,  that 
Pegasus  plunges  at,  and  that  is  a more  serious  sea  for  him  than  thodronohed 
corn-lands  aro  to  us.  Prosontly  wo  soo  burst  from  tho  billows,  like  tho  on- 
ehantmont  of  tho  Fata  morgana,  tho  charming  villago  of  Cbigwell — name 
ronownod  in  story,  nnmo  proeious  to  all  East-endors  who  'ovo  tho  old  forest, 
nnd  remember  smoothing  of  its  departed  glories.  Yes,  wt  aro  within  hail  of 
Chigwell  Row,  and  tho  muddy  glimmer  of  tho  woll-known  pond  warns  us 
which  way  to  steer  through  tho  rain  and  murk,  and  in  another  three  minutes 
wo  are  within  tho  shelter  of  tho  bravo  old  Maypole  Inn,  which  for  200  years 
has  received  tho  weary  traveller,  and  mado  him  forgot  tho  cold,  tho  danger, 
and  tho  fntiguo  of  forost  travel  in  far  worse  wcathor  than  such  mild  drcncli- 
ings  as  ours  of  to-day.  I quito  expected  to  soo  tho  ghost  of  Hugh  (you  re- 
member him,  of  course — Maypolo  Hugh!)  como  forth  to  tako  charge  of 
Pegasus;  but  another  Hugh,  whoso  Christian  namo  is  John,  was  thorc  in- 
stead, and  we  saw  tho  winged  stood  eating  vulgar  corn,  nnd  being  kindly 
rubbed  down  and  covered  tip  by  tho  other  Hugh,  cro  we  put  our  feet  before 
tho  blazing  Maypolo  tiro  and  prepared  for  dinner. 

We  began  by  tasting  the  Maypolo  ale  by  tho  same  hearthstone  at  which 
Mr.  Dickens  warmed  his  toes  when  exploring  these  parts,  to  give  the  strong 
touch  of  picturesque  roality,  tho  true  breathings  of  the  forest  and  its  grim 
traditions,  to  his  glorious  story  of  “ Barnaby  Rudge.”  Mrs.  Maypole  re- 
membered Mr.  Dickens  and  all  about  his  visit.  The  house  and  its  surround- 
ings were  sketched  for  those  charming  pictures  from  the  pencil  of  Ilablot  K. 
Brown  with  which  tho  life-liko  tale  was  embellished  when  it  first  appeared. 
If  Mr.  Dickens  had  as  good  a steak,  with  as  piquant  gravy,  and  as  snowy 
foamy  potatoes,  and  as  good  ale,  and  as  cheery  a bottle  of  old  port,  as  fell 
to  our  lot,  lie  can  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Maypole  ; he  must,  indeed, 
love  it  for  its  own  sake,  to  say  nothing  of  its  picturesque  power  in  the 
principal  scenes  of  that  best  amongst  his  many  wondrous  works.  We  did 
not  pick  up  a single  tradition  of  him,  for  it  was  not  our  business  to  he  in- 
quisitivc  in  any  such  matter  ; but  to  gather  up  all  we  could  of  Fairlop  and 
Fairlop  Oak.  But  we  did  sit  by  the  bright  wood  fire  sipping  the  good  wine, 
and  talking  of  poor  daft  Barnaby,  and  the  matchless  skill  with  which  this 
most  original  character  is  developed.  And  we  went  over  all  the  olot,  for  it 
seemed  as  fresh  to  us  as  if  we  had  read  the  tale  but  yesterday,  though 
neither  of  us  had  seen  a page  of  it  since  it  first  came  forth,  a surprise  and  a 
■delight,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Oh,  the  “pie  sures  of  memory  ’’!  to 
have  all  that  story  fresh  before  us,  like  a drama  acted  in  the  bright  w.,od 
fire.  There  we  saw  the  cold-hearted  Chester  confronted  by  the  implacable 
Haredale,  and  John  Willet  and  the  gaping  tipplers  listening  to  hear  the 
due  fought  m the  great  room  above,  and  remembered  their  comical  dis- 
appointment, and  the  dreadful  hate  that  on  both  sides  stayed  its  expressions 
in  blood.  Old  Varden,  too,  and  the  wounded  Edward,  and  the  lovely  Dolly 
Varden,  and  Simon  Tappcrtit,  and  Miggs, — 0 Miggs,  Miggs ! — and  the 
incomparable  fainting  fit,  when  Simon  stuck  her  against  the  wall,  and  left 
her  like  a broom  that  had  been  crossed  in  love.  Just  as  we  got  to  this  part, 
the  fire  fell  in  and  showered  a lot  of  sparks  on  the  hearth,  and  instantly  we  had 
-a  great  picture  of  the  burning  of  the  Warren,  and  could  hear  the  dreadful 
bell,  and  saw  the  direful  Rudge ; and  through  all  the  scene  rushed  the  mad 
Hugh  upon  the  stalwart  steed,  and  London  itself  fed  the  flickering  flame  ; 
and  that  madman  Lord  George  Gordon  fed  his  vanity  and  his  fanaticism  on 
the  wretches  that  lay  down  in  tho  Holborn  gutter,  and  drank  from  the  stream 
that  the  burning  distillery  supplied,  and  rose  up  maddened,  and  rushed  to 
their  ruin.  The  fire  fell  in  again,  and  we  saw  Joe  Willet  married  to  the 
lovely  Dolly,  and  were  shocked  to  hear  the  Raven  Grip  cry  “ Amen ;”  and 
at  that  instant  Mrs.  Maypole  appeared  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  once 
more  we  suffered  a disenchantment,  and  came  back  to  hard  reality  and  de- 
monstrative prose. 

While  we  saw  Pegasus  harnessed  again  for  his  mean  drudgery,  and  though 
the  minister  of  Apollo  still  willing  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  we  looked 
about  in  the  dusk  for  a few  of  the  old  landmarks.  “Ah,”  said  the  ostler, 
“ I’ve  stood  here  and  counted  the  deer.”  No  doubt ; but  in  his  time,  as  in 
ours,  there  were  never  many  to  count,  though  there  are  a few  somewhere, 
and  one  especially  that  is  kept  for  the  Easter  hunt,  and  that  every  year 
still  makes  his  run  from  Fair  Mead  bottom  whither  he  likes,  but  always 
where  none  but  a certain  gifted  few  can  follow  him.  I can  remember,  too, 
when  all  round  about  here,  for  miles  and  miles,  the  forest  gave  its  pleasant 
shade  to  millions  of  violets  and  primroses  on  cushions  of  greenest  moss. 
Then  it  was  that  Fairlop  was  in  its  glory.  Every  year,  on  the  first  Friday 
of  July,  the  East-enders  poured  forth  in  crowds,  and  the  worshipful  Society 
of  Bloekmakers,  the  descendants,  in  the  mechanical  line,  of  Daniel  Day,  the 
founder  of  the  fair,  led  the  way  in  well-built  and  very  gaily  painted  boats 
mounted  on  wheels,  with  smart  teams  and  postilions,  with  streamers, 
trumpets,  and  loud  huzzas.  Until  the  boats  had  appeared,  the  traffic  of  the 
road  was  as  nothing  compared  to  what  followed  ; and  at  the  forest  until  the 
boats  came  upon  the  scene  the  fun  of  the  fair  had  not  begun.  Their  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  anything  and  everything.  Gongs  were  sounded 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  admirers  of  fat  women  and  male  giants,  numbers 
of  such  being  on  view ; brass  bands  threatened  to  split  the  heavens  and 
shatter  the  trees  with  blasts  of  terrible  melody,  because  there  was  a tragedy 
to  he  acted  in  five  minutes  ; or  Mr.  "Womb well  (then  a reality,  and  sometime 
a resident  near  the  canal  in  the  Commercial  Road)  was  ready  to  admit 
visitors  to  see  the  Polar  bear,  and  the  lioness  that  had  a litter  of  whelps. 
Then  the  booths  were  opened,  and  the  drinking  and  dancing  began  ; then,  for 
three  throws  a penny,  there  was  a chance  of  getting  a useless  pocket-knife,  if 
you  could  but  hit  it,  and  for  the  paltry  sum  of  “ too-pence  you  might  swing 
sky-high,  and  nothing  extra  to  pay  for  being  sick.”  How  many  commonly 
went  to  the  fair,  think  you  ? Well,  a statistical  postman,  whom  I met  at 
Stratford  not  long  since,  told  me  he  had  counted  4,000  vehicles  of  various 
kinds  going  down  the  road  on  Fairlop  day,  and  that  passed  by  one  spot  in 
the  space  of  four  hours.  Many  a one-horse  trap  would  contain  sixteen 
persons,  “all  agog  to  ride  through  thick  and  thin;”  but  the  average  all 
round  would  be  eight  to  every  machine,  a total  of  32,000  ; so  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  in  estimating  that  the  visitors  to  the  fair  averaged  50,000,  even 
in  its  latter  days. 

At  night  the  Mile-end  Road  used  to  be  just  the  counterpart  of  the  Ken- 
nington  Road  on  the  Derby  day  ; but  the  scene  had  this  peculiar  characteristic, 
that  every  carriage,  cart,  drag,  dray,  or  what  else,  was  completely  covered 
with  green  boughs,  so  that  one  might  say  Birnam  Wood  had  come  to 


Dunsinano.  It  is  a matter  worth  noting  that  on  the  first  Friday  of  July, 
every  year,  tho  forest  was  torn  to  piccos ; tho  people  wont  to  enjoy  and 
also  to  destroy.  Wo  must  remember  such  points  as  those  when  in  the 
humour  to  howl  about  tho  decline  of  old  customs.  Tho  host  I know  about 
tho  night  was  what  used  to  take  place  at  tho  “ King’s  Anns  Assembly 
Rooms,”  at  tho  corner  of  Beaumont  Square.  Tho  great  Hemingway  (ho  was 
groat  to  us  boys  then  becauso  of  his  public  duties)  was  living  then,  and  it 
was  tho  custom  for  tho  boats  to  halt  thcro,  in  tho  midst  of  an  awful  crowd, 
and  presently  Ilomingway  used  to  appear  at  a window,  and  bawl  out  a 
Fairlop  song,  having  for  its  burden,  which  tho  crowd  took  up  and  made  a 
thundering  chorus  of, 

" A charter  wo’vo  got  to  support  tho  old  spot, 

And  Fairlop  shall  flourish  again  aud  again." 

Onco  upon  a time,  I had  a fit  for  collecting  materials  towards  a history  of 
old  trees.  Poring  over  a heap  of  prints  at  a little  shop  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
a thrill  of  delight  shot  through  mo  on  discovering  a Catnachian  edition  of 
that  very  song,  and  another,  which  used  to  be  sung  by  Mr.  Lidard  (Lidiard 
no  doubt),  both  embellished  with  a most  racy  woodcut,  as  primitive  as  one 
of  Caxton’s,  and  professing  to  be  engraved  on  a block  cut  from  the  original 
tree.  I published  a copy  of  this  Bong,  with  some  particulars  of  tho  tree,  in 
“ Notes  and  Queries,”  of  May  15,  1852,  and  now,  in  December,  1867,  I 
present  the  readers  of  tho  Magazino  with  a fac-simile  of  the  sheet  (see  next 
page)  ; and  if  any  one  likes  to  have  the  original  for  a five-pound  note,  I will 
part  with  it,  and  pay  over  the  cash  to  one  of  our  Stoke  Newington  charities. 

Tho  Catnachian  sheet  will  inform  the  reader  that  Fairlop  Fair  was  founded 
by  one  Daniel  Day,  blockmakcr,  of  Wapping,  about  the  year  1720.  It 
began  as  a simple  bean-feast  to  his  men,  and  they  selected  for  their  rendez- 
vous a grand  old  oak-tree  that  spread  over  a space  of  ground  30  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ; just  about  tho  samo  size,  in  fact,  as  the  cedar-tree  in  Abney 
Park  before  age  and  storm  had  begun  to  destroy  its  fair  proportions.* 

When  in  its  glory,  Fairlop  Oak  had  a grand  fluted  column,  which  measured 
at  a yard  from  the  ground  36  feet  in  circumference ; its  head  was  formed  of 
eleven  vast  arms,  which  rose  more  in  the  manner  of  a beech  than  in  that  of 
an  oak.  The  area  of  300  feet  circuit  which  it  covered  was  the  original  dining 
place  of  Daniel  Day’s  party,  and  therefore  became  ultimately  the  centre  of 
the  fair.  It  was  barbarously  mutilated — the  boughs  were  torn  down,  the 
trunk  was  hacked  and  hollowed,  and  fires  were  lighted  in  it.  At  last,  a des- 
perate effort  was  made  to  save  its  life.  It  was  enclosed  with  a palisade  five 
feet  high,  and  Forsyth’s  composition  (then  considered  a certain  regenerator) 
was  applied  to  its  wounds,  and  a board  was  affixed  bearing  this  inscription  : — 

All  good  Foresters  are  requested  not 
to  hurt  this  old  tree,  a Plaister  having 
been  lately  applied  to  its  wounds. 

But  the  lovers  of  forest  fun  would  persist  in  destroying  it.  The  palisade 
was  broken  down,  fires  were  again  lighted  within  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  in 
the  month  of  June,  1805,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  continued  burning  until  the 
following  day,  and  was  then  nearly  destroyed.  Still  it  lingered  on,  a ghostly 
shell  of  its  former  self,  a grim  reproach  to  wantonness,  a memento  for  a time 
of  that  destructiveness  which  has  ever  been  a characteristic  of  the  English- 
man enjoying  himself ; hut  the  end  was  near.  In  February,  1820  a fearful 
storm  raged  in  Ilainault  Forest,  and  the  decrepit  tree  came  down  with  a dread- 
ful crash,  and  strewed  the  ground  with  its  mossy  branches  and  the  fragments 
of  its  wasted  trunk.  Nature’s  silent  work  through  more  than  a thousand  years 
(for  scarcely  less  than  that  was  its  age)  was  thus  mocked  by  man  in  his  pre- 
tended devotion  to  her  beauties  and  beneficence.  What  became  of  the  mass 
none  can  tell,  yet  it  was  not  wholly  lost ; for  from  the  best  timber  that  could 
be  selected  from  the  remains  was  constructed  the 

Pulpit  op  St.  Pancras  Church, 

which  all  true  lovers  of  sylvan  lore  may  see  by  attending  Divine  service 
there  ; and  may  it  do  them  good  to  note  the  splendid  carving,  and  to  hear 
whatever  lessons  of  love  and  duty  are  offered  them  from  that  venerable 
rostrum  ! 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  enclosing  of  the  forest  lands  has  rendered 
the  extinction  of  the  fair  inevitable.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been  per- 
mitted within  the  enclosures,  but  the  permission  ended  in  the  holding  of  the 
fair  in  July  last,  and  we  may  say  it  has  ceased  to  be.  The  terms  of  Daniel 
Day’s  will  require  it  to  be  held  in  Dagenham  parish,  and  in  Dagenham 
parish  no  available  spot  can  be  found,  for  wherever  there  is  a suitable  place 
it  is  on  Crown  lands,  and  the  Government  are  resolved  to  give  it  a quietus. 
“ Ah,”  said  one  whom  we  questioned  about  it,  “ the  clergy  glory  in  putting 
a stop  to  the  people’s  recreations ! It’s  a good  thing  they  haven’t  everything 
in  their  hands.”  Well,  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  None  who 
have  any  sympathy  with  the  toiling  masses  can  resist  a strong  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  rapid  destruction  of  forests,  and  the  enclosure  of  picturesque 
wastes  near  the  great  metropolis ; but  the  population  increases,  and  corn- 
lands  do  more  for  mankind  than  forests ; and  though  a great  fair  affords  a 
great  holiday,  and  gives  innocent  delight  to  thousands,  there  has  been  some 
degree  of  riot  and  dissipation  mixed  up  with  Fairlop  Fair  from  the  very  be- 
ginning ; and  wo  need  not  look  upon  the  clergy  as  the  enemies  of  mankind 
if  they  desire  to  purge  their  parishes  of  scenes  and  people  that  in  any 
degree  tend  to  demoralize  their  flocks.  There  may  he  a way  out  of  all  these 
difficulties — a way  of  combining  all  that  is  jovial,  free,  and  hearty,  with 
absolute  innocence  of  mind  and  the  benefit  of  health,  but  we  fail  to  see  it 
just  yet,  and  must  wait  and  hope  for  a brighter  future. 

When  we  left  the  Maypole  it  was  growing  dark.  We  had  to  feel  our  way 
as  it  were  along  the  roads,  and  we  took  the  nearest  cut,  making  for  Lea 
Bridge  Boad,  and  we  went  home  in  at  least  half  the  time  we  spent  in  getting 
there.  The  day  ended  pleasantly,  as  it  began.  All  the  way  home  the  rain 
poured  down,  but  we  sat  close  under  the  hood,  with  good  wraps  about 
us ; and  it  seemed  little  else  than  a flight  through  the  air,  that  ended  in  our 
sitting  again  before  a bright  fire,  and  while  drinking  good  tea  recounting  our 
adventures  in  much  the  same  way  as  I have  done  them  here.  Henceforth, 
it  is  only  in  our  memories  that  “ Fairlop  shall  flourish  again  and  again.” 

S.  H. 


* Those  who  are  curious  about  minute  particulars  may  refer  for  them  to  a pamphlet 
published  in  1813,  entitled,  “ Origin,  History,  and  Rise  of  Fairlop  Fair."  In  1795  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  was  published  ; the  title  of  this  I cannot  give.  In  “ Excursions 
through  Essex,”  published  by  Longman,  1818,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56,  are  some  particulars  of  the 
tree.  In  the  “ Mirror,”  one  of  the  best  of  the  early-founded  cheap  and  useful  magazines, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  81,  is  a figure  of  the  tree.  In  a work  published  in  1847,  entitled  “ Fairlop 
and  its  Founder ; or  Facts  and  Fun  for  Forest  Frolickers,  &e.,  printed  at  Charles 
Clarke’s  Private  Press,  Tobham,”  are  fuller  particulars  than  in  any  other  work.  In 
Mr.  Gilpin’s  “ Forest  Scenery,”  the  tree  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest  oaks  in  Eng- 
land. Lastly,  to  end  this  note  of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  there  is  a figure  of 
a tree  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine  ” for  July  1806.  Hone  gives  no  particulars, 
and  that  is  a marvel ! 
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An  original  Drawing  by  an  eminent  Artist  mounted  on  a Woodcut  engraved  on  a Block  of  the  Celebrated  Tree. 


The  Stem  of  this  vegetable  Prodigy,  which  was  rough  and  fluted,  measured,  at  3 feet  from  the  ground,  about  36  feet  in  girth,  and  the  houghs  extended 
about  300  feet  in  circumferer  < e.  The  Fair  v h'ch  is  held  upon  this  spo'  was  founded,  about  the  year  1720,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Day,  Block  Maker,  of  Wapping 
who  gave  his  men  an  annua)  Bean  Feast,  under  ihe  shade  of  the  Oak,  on  the  first  Friday  in  July,  and  which  has  been  visited  ior  a number  of  years  by  the 
Block  Makets  and  Watermen  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis,  who  parade  round  the  spot  singing  the  following  Songs. 

’Twas  one  Daniel  Day  that  invented  this  fair. 
As  hearty  a fellow  as  ever  was  there, 

The  lord  of  the  manor  our  Charter  did  gain, 
And  we  sons  of  old  Neptune  will  uphold  the 
same ; 

We’ll  enjoy  all  the  pleasure  that  springs 
from  the  day. 


Song  from  the  B'ock  Makers’  Boat,  sung  by 

Mr.  HEMINGWAY. 


George,  our  great  King  as  he  sat  on  the 
throne, 

The  supporfers  of  Fairlop  sent  in  their 
petition, 

That  he  the  old  Oak  in  true  wisdom  would 


The  answer  returned  from  the  head  of  the 
Nation — 

This  we  agree,  that  the  Maggot  and  Spot 

Never  shall  be  crushed,  but  for  ever  shall 
reign ; 

A Charter  we  have  got  to  support  the  old 
Spot, 

And  Fairlop  shall  flourish  again  & again. 

This  answer  so  noble  abroad  quickly  spread, 

The  enemy  to  friendship  began  to  com- 
plain, 

That  this  Fair  of  mischief  was  surely  the 
head, 

And  if  suffered  would  certainly  soon  show 
its  aim, 

Down  cried  he  with  this  Fairlop  Tree  ; 

But  George,  ever  generous,  said,  Cease  to 
complain.  A Charter  we  got,  &c.  &c • 

Freedom,  the  Goddess  for  Britons  so  fair, 

When  she  heard  that  a few  of  her  sup- 
porters so  free 

Did  reverence  the  Oak  which  was  always 
her  care, 

And  she  said  that  the  day  ever  sacred  should 
be, 

The  Maggot  and  Spot  the  care  of  us  shall  be, 

And  never  shall  be  crushed,  but  for  ever 
shall  reign.  A Charter  we  got,  &c. 

Bright  July  now  conus  on,  when  wc  all  arc 
so  gay ; 

The  first  Friday  in  the  month  wcall  know, 

Our  Maggot  forages  shall  shine  on  that  day, 


And  every  year  some  new  splendour  shall 
show. 

When  we  agree  that  the  Maggot  and  Spot 
Never  shall  be  crushed,  but  for  ever  shall 
reign.  A Charter  wc  got,  Sec. 

Now  my  brave  boys,  since  united  we  be. 
With  friendship  and  harmony  keep  up  the 


day,  _ 

Our  boat  rigg’d  and  mann’d  well,  so  pleasant 
to  see, 

There’s  nothing  can  equal  our  Maggot  so 

gay- 

A Toast  now  I say  to  good  Daniel  Day, 

Who  taught  us  first  this  Fair  to  maintain. 

A Charter  wc  have  got,  Sec.  Sec. 

Written  and  Sung  by  Mr.  Lidard, 
from  the  Watermen  s Beat. 

Come  to  Fairlop  Fair,  my  good  fellows 
invite 

To  partake  of  that  day,  that  is  our  delight, 
For  we  have  spirits  like  fire,  our  courage  is 
good, 

And  we  meet  with  the  best  of  respect  on 
the  road  ; 

Would  you  sec  us  you’d  say,  when  wc  are 
muster’d  quite  gay, 

Success  to  the  lads  that  delight  in  that  day. 
Haste  away,  haste  away,  all  nature  seems 

gay, 

Let’s  drink  to  the  joys  of  Fairlop  so  gay. 
Cur  horses  are  all  of  the  very  best  blood, 

Our  boat  is  well  built,  and  her  rigging  is 
good, 

With  our  coats  and  our  badges  we  unani- 
mous agree, 

And  join  hand  in  hand  to  support  the  old 
Tree ; 

There’s  old  Cruft  and  young  Crulf  our  music 
shall  play, 

While  George  Hall’s  staunch  ponies  shall 
Haste  away,  &C. 


And  ever  remember  that  old  Daniel  Day. 

Haste  away,  Sec. 

From  Wapping  Old  Stairs  away  then  we 
drive, 

Upon  the  first  Friday  that  comes  in  July  ; 

We  breakfast  at  Woodford,  at  Loughtou  we 
lunch, 

And  return  back  to  Roundens  to  dine  and 
drink  punch  ; 

Then  our  boatswain  he  starts  us  away  to 
the  Fair, 

While  Phoebus  does  shine  on  our  colours  so 
clear.  Haste  away,  &c. 

Tt’s  when  from  the  forest  to  Ilford  we  steer. 

Every  town  we  go  through  we’ll  give  them 
three  cheers ; 

Then  up  to  Tommy  Wright’s  for  to  get  re- 
freshed t here. 

Then  return  back  to  Wapping  to  sup  of  the 
best  fare; 

Where  we’ll  dance  and  smg  so  cheerful  and 
gay, 

And  ever  remember  that  old  Daniel  Day. 

Haste  away,  Sec. 

Now,  having  described  our  boat,  horses,  aud 
crew, 

And  our  Fairlop  so  gay,  which  you  all  do 
review, 

Our  boat  she  comes  home  by  (he  winding  of 
caul, 

And  now  you  arc  welcome  int  o Fairlop  Hall ; 

Our  boat  we’ll  put  up  for  another  fair  day, 

And  ever  remember  t hat  old  Daniel  Day. 

Haste  away,  Sec. 


tow  us  away.  Haste  away, 

A few  years  before  Mr  Day  (lied,  hi* favourite  oak  lost  a limb,  out  of  which  lie  procured  a coflin  to  bo  made  for  lrs  own  interment,  and  often  used 
to  lie  down  in  i to  trv  bow  it  would  fit  him,  lie  died  Oct.  13,  1707,  aged  84,  and  Ids  remains  were  conveyed  to  Baikmg  by  wa'cr,  pursuant  ol  Ins  own 
request,  accompan’* d by  -ix  Journeymen  Block  aud  Pump  Makers,  to  each  of  whom  hebcqueaihed  a now  leathern  apron  and  a guinea. 
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"WINTER  WREATHS  AND  BOUQUETS  OF  DRIED 
EVERLASTING  FLOWERS  AND  GRASSES. 

Before  naming  the  lists  of  llowors  and  grasses  omployed  in 
the  formation  of  tho  bouquets  and  wreaths  which  you  desired 
I should  send  you,  I wish  to  mako  a fow  remarks.  Some 
experiments  were  made  lioro  last  winter  with  lbrns,  but  all 
provod  misorablo  failures.  Perhaps  you  know  of  somo  good 
way  of  preserving  theso  things  ; if  you  do,  pray  lot  out  your 
socret.  What  I lmvo  soon  of  sand-clriod  ferns  and  llowors 
havo  not  prepossessed  mo  in  their  favour.  Wlion  I seo  a 
bouquet  formed  with  those  combinod  with  dyed  llowors  and 
grass,  1 turn  sick  at  heart  at  their  untidy,  tawdry,  and  unnatu- 
ral appearance.  It  is  against 
tho  advance  of  tasto  to  en- 
courage and  uso  such  material 
for  the  purposes  of  decoration. 

As  tasto  is  of  tho  first  considor- 
ation  in  this  sort  of  work, 
lot  us  disqualify  such  got-up 
things,  and  consign  them  to 
tho  rubbish  heap,  their  fittest 
place.  You  must  bo  well 
aware  how  seldom  flowers  are 


tastefully  arranged.  Fresh 
flowers  share  this  want  above 
others.  Your  frequent  visits  to 
shows  and  elsewhere  must  con- 
vince you  of  this.  The  bouquet 
that  struck  your  fancy  most  dur- 
ing the  past  season  was  exhi- 
bited at  Nottingham,  I think — 
described  in  your  Magazine  as 
being-  composed  of  pink,  white, 
and  blue  flowers — is  a confir- 
mation of  this.  By  the  by,  you 
did  not  make  known  tho  names 
of  the  flowers  used  in  it.  You 
must  be  familiar  with  tho 
flowers  and  varieties  of  grass 
as  used  here  in  the  formation 
of  the  bouquets  and  wreaths, 
and  perhaps  in  your  time 
have  treated  them  as  pets,  as 
I do  now.  Do  not  therefore  ex- 
pect me  to  trouble  you  with 
a treatise  on  the  best  mod© 
of  cultivating  these  things, 
most  of  which  are  as  simply 
managed  as  the  grass  in  the 
fields,  as  well  as  the  subject 
being  well-nigh  written  out. 

There  are  a few  exceptions  of 
course  in  an  extensive  list. 

If  all  went  on  smoothly  in 
the  art  ot  cultivation,  much 
of  its  pleasure  would  be  gone, 
and  I fear  with  it  much  of  our 
energy.  Some  plants  may  be 
bad  to  manage  and  grow, 
with  the  best  attention  be- 
stowed upon  them  ; but  with 
proper  treatment  the  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  list  may  be 
brought  to  flourish  in  a most 
satisfactory  manner. 

All  theplants  having  arrived 
at  the  flowering  state,  a sharp 
watch  must  be  kept  over  them, 
to  secure  the  fresh  young- 
blooms  ; picking  them  when 
dry,  laying  them  on  papers  on 
shelves,  in  an  airy  warm  place,  where  they  mav  be  quickly 
dned^  so  as  to  store  them  away,  t0  make  room  for  others.  When 
a sufficient  variety  is  dried,  they  can  be  made  use  of  at  once 
A little  time  and  experience  will  soon  teach  the  unpractised 
toe  collect  moment  when  to  pluck  the  flowers.  For  variety,  they 
must  be  gathered  at  varmns  ages,  from  the  coloured  bud  to 
drv  f eXpTled , fl™'-  The  storinS  place  should  be  very 
flnwp1  P-  T?  in0tl1  bemg'  their  greatest  enemies.  All  the 
floweis  might  be  immersed  in  a solution  of  corrosive  subfi- 
mate  and  spirits  of  wine,  which  would  keep  them  free  from 
the  depredation  of  the  moth.  Perhaps  few  would  value  them 
pvp  11U"n  aS  t°1^ke  sliel1  trouble  in  their  preservation.  How- 
W lolrt  f°ri  tlie  bnghntnoss  of  the  colours  will  fade  in 
o-p+u’  • f t hen  la,Sj  J’ear  s dowers  are  placed  near  this  year’s  1 
gatherings  you  would  pronounce  them  dull—  perhaps  I ought 
to  say  worthless.  The  yellows  are  an  exception.  P In  these 


ludod  flowers  I seo  an  advantage,  as  it  will  keep  tho  cultivator 
und  arranger  111  annual  employment.  Little  more  remains  for 
mo  to  add  beforo  1 proceed  to  enumerato  tho  list,  except  that 
should  tho  cultivator  meet  with  disappointment  tho  first  season 
do  not  lot  that  cast  him  down.  None  become  adepts  at  once. 
Lxpeiionco  and  irequent  practice  alono  can  mako  him 
poi  loct.  1 lus  will  apply  equally  to  tho  arranger,  who  must 
go  on  enthusiastically  in  her  work  of  tasto  until  arrived  at  tho 
goal  ol  porloction.  Should  tho  arrangement  of  what  you  havo 

tUo*1  notice 8 of ^th^8  “ .*«•>■  Wo  f«r  tl.ck,  and 

notico  of  thorn  in  our  Magazine  gain  for  thorn  more 

cultivators  and  tasteful  decorators,  it  will  please  me  much 
01  I hai  0 no  other  end  in  viow  than  to  call  attention  to  the 

usefulness  of  those  beautiful 
flowers  and  varieties  of  grasses 
for  ornamontation. 

To  tho  list  of  flowers  I am 
going  to  name  should  be 
addod  tho  Aphelcxis , Gompho- 
lobiums , and  Slat  tees.  Firstly, 

I will  call  attention  to  tho 
pretty  littlo  whito  Ammobium 
(datum,  which  is  perennial  ; 
not  yet  killed  by  a frost  of 
8 1 or  9°.  J udging  by  its  pre- 
sent appearance,  it  will  suc- 
cumb to  tho  rude  northern 
influence  before  April.  Tho 
Acroclinum  roseum,  with  its 
lovely  tint  of  rose-pink,  is  a 
gay  addition.  The  whito  va- 
riety is  also  a great  beauty, 
but  is  scarce.  My  packet  of 
seeds  only  produced  one  plant 
with  white  flowers,  the  others 
having  flowers  shading  from 
rose-pink  on  tho  outer  petals 
to  pinky  white  on  the  inner 
ones.  This  is  in  every  way  a 
charming  annual,  and  of  the 
easiest  cultivation. 

Helipterum  Mandfordii  and 
corymhiflorum  produce  pretty 
little  clusters  of  flowers,  the 
first  yellow  in  colour,  and  the 
second  white  star-like  ones. 
These  require  care  in  growing. 

Polycolymna  Stuartii  has  a 
curious  flower,  isafree  grower, 
and  is  notyet  killed  by  the  frost. 

Then  come  the  pretty  Ilhod- 
anthes,  which  will  well  repay 
any  extra  care  they  may  re- 
quire in  their  cultivation. 

All  the  Waitzias  have  so" far 
mastered  my  skill;  though  I 
have  flowered  some  of  them 
in  the  open  border  this  sum- 
mer, the  result  was  most  un- 
satisfactory. I shall  try  them 
once  more,  some  in  the  bor- 
der and  others  under  glass. 

Now  I come  to  the  PPelichry- 
sums.  On  these  must  the  de- 
corator mainly  depend,  which, 
with  the  above  will  make 
up  a pleasing  variety.  My 
chief  stock  of  these  plants 
was  raised  from  a German 
packet  of  seeds  of  1 2 varieties. 
From  the  Messrs.  Henderson, 

, of  AVellington  Road,  I had 

one,  under  the  name  of  Atrosanguineum  nanum,  which  pro- 
duced very  richly  coloured  flowers ; and  another  called 
JJarusaram  Rex , yielding  fine  double  white  flowers. 

I he  Xeranthcmums  I exclude,  though  their  flowers  arc  so 
handsome  on  the  plant ; in  colours,  from  rosy  purple,  through 
various  shades,  and  carnation  striped,  to  plain  white.  When 
plucked  and  dried,  the  colours  fade  and  look  dull. 

, 1 llst  of  varieties  of  grasses  is  much  longer;  to  make  it 
biiet,  1 will  mark  what  I most  fancy  with  an  asterisk  ('*'). 

fV'ihs'  M9r°itis  nelulosa>  A-  pbumosa,  *A.  pulchella, 
emarkably  pretty;  - Rromus  brizmformis,  Clitoris  radiata, 
Cldoropsis  blancliordiana.  *Briza  maxima,  gracilis,  and  minor. 

Le>  atacldoa  pendula,  large  imposing  spike.  This  has  more 
tho  appearance  of  a fodder  grass  than  any  novelty  I have 
tnu'c  11  1S  succulent,  and  growing  with  me  at  this 

ci  Id  time.  All  around  the  mother  plants  spring  up  young 
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ones  from  the  fallen  seeds.  Chloris  barbala,  %Eragro&th  elegant , 
‘x'JIordeum  jubatum,  Badylacteneum  JEgypticum , * fflymus  glauca, 
*Laguru,8  ovatus,  *Lcptochloa  Schimperiana,  Monochyron  roscum , 
Panicum  sulcatum,  *Paspalum  stoloniferum,  *Pennisetum  longi- 
stylum,  x St  ip  a clegantissima,  Lappago  racemosa,  * Milium  multi- 
florum , Panicum  compressum,  ::P.  jumentorum,  Setaria  macroseta, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  tho  pampas  ( Gynerium  argenteum). 
Such  plumes  as  wo  have  hero  of  this  fino  grass  compel 
mo  to  rank  it  first  and  foremost  amongst  large  decorators. 
From  six  to  twelve  spikes  placed,  as  if  growing,  in  a large 
pot,  with  some  of  the  leaves  stuck  in  with  them,  is  an  im- 
posing ornament  in  any  suitable  position.  Out  of  a list  of 
thirty  wild  species  of  grass  I have  collected,  I will  just  name 
the  cream  : Phleum  pratense,  Milium  effusum,  Agrostis  spica 
venti,  Aira  ccespitosa,  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  Avena  Jlavcscens, 
Melica  uniflora,  a lovely  thing ; Glycerin  fluitans,  Festuca 
gigantea,  Bromus  asper  and  sterilis,  Juncus  lampocarpus.  Car  ex 
remota,  C.  pendula,  C.  sylvatica,  and  the  varieties  of  the  cul- 
tivated Oat. 

My  seeds  I had  principally  from  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co., 
some  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Wellington 
Eoad,  and  others  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich. 

Paignton.  Vivian  Oswald  Walmesley. 

[We  should  regret  the  necessity  of  adding  a word  to  the  above  were  it 
not  absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Walmesley  sent  a bouquet  and  two  wreaths 
of  dried  flowers  and  grasses,  and  asked  for  an  opinion  upon  them.  We 
frankly  offered  an  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  we  wrote  and  asked  him 
for  some  account  of  the  plants,  and  the  methods  employed  by  him.  The 
result  is  what  we  now  have  the  pleasure  to  make  public,  the  best  essay 
ever  written  on  this  interesting  subject.  As  to  the  examples  sent  us,  the 
fruits  of  Mrs.  Walmesley’s  skill,  they  surpass  everything  else  of  the  kind 
we  are  accustomed  to,  as  much  as  the  sunshine  surpasses  the  noisome  flicker 
of  a grease-pot  at  a country  fair.  We  have  seen  some  thousands  of  bouquets 
of  everlastings  lately,  and  what  were  they  ? Mere  bundles  of  badly  dried 
flowers  tied  up  wiih  dyed  moss  and  dyed  grasses,  hideous  mockeries  of  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  flowers,  grasses,  and  mosses  we  have  in  the  work 
of  our  esteemed  friend.  Wc  have  placed  the  two  wreaths  and  a small 
bouquet  in  one  of  Naylor’s  epergnes,  and  the  annexed  figure  affords 
a fair  representation  of  the  furnishing ; but  Mr.  Damman,  usually  so 
truthful  and  elegant,  has  this  time  rather  missed  the  mark,  and  given 
a hard  wiry  appearance  to  objects  which  are  really  most  light,  flexile, 
and  elegant.  The  large  bouquet  has  been  mounted  in  one  of  Claudet 
and  Houghton’s  hyacinth  glasses  (blue  and  white),  and  covered  with  a 
glass  shade,  and  the  result  is  a most  elegant  sideboard  ornament.  As  our 
friend  is  still  desirous  of  suggestions,  we  will  remark  on  the  subject  of  ferns, 
that  if  gathered  when  full  grown  and  perfect,  and  quickly  dried  between 
blotting-paper  under  pressure,  they  keep  their  colour  and  character  admir- 
ably. The  heaths  would  scarcely  need  pressing.  But  we  are  much  more 
anxious  to  learn  of  Mr.  Walmesley,  and  feel  that  attempting  to  advise  in  this 
case  is  little  else  than  vanity.  Remembering  the  bouquet  alluded  to,  it  was 
shown,  not  at  Nottingham,  but  at  Peterborough,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  of  the 
medical  profe-sion,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  geraniums,  with  a few  scraps  of 
lobelia.  It  was  of  course  made  by  that  gentleman’s  better  half.  It  would 
he  a pity  if  we  forgot  to  add  that  all  the  flowers  in  Mrs.  Walmesley’s  work 
are  mounted  on  wires. — Ed.] 


A BUNCH  OF  BEEVITIES. 

A Caution  to  the  Purchasers  or  New  Plants. — A Perplexed  One : 
It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  me  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  plants  in  your 
houses  getting  infested  with  all  kinds  of  injurious  insects,  such  as  the 
mealy-bug,  red-spider,  and  thrip,  as  well  as  the  white  and  brown  scale, 
since,  as  you  say,  early  in  the  summer  of  this  year  you  bought  in  many  new 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove,  the  greenhouse,  and  conservatory.  It 
is  quite  clear  that,  if  any  or  all  of  the  above-named  insects  were  unknown 
in  your  houses  before,  when  you  bought  the  plants  you  also  (unknowingly) 
bought  these  very  troublesome  enemies.  But,  since  you  are  not  the  only 
sufferer  in  this  way,  I would  wish  to  make  my  reply  to  your  letter  a general 
warning  to  all  intending  purchasers  of  new  plants,  because  they  are  very 
often  the  means  through  which  many  of  the  plagues  of  the  garden  are  com- 
municated from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  all  new  introductions  before  they  are  placed  amongst  any 
valuable  collection  of  plants.  They  should  he  thoroughly  examined  and,  if 
necessary,  properly  cleansed  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand,  before  there  is  any 
chance  of  their  communicating  to  other  plants  anything  with  which  they 
may  be  infested.  I could  name  a certain  nursery,  not  twenty  miles  from 
London,  at  which  you  have  only  to  buy  a few  azaleas,  and  you  will  have 
thrip  in  abundanco ; and  if  you  are  a stranger  to  mealy-bug,  just  choose  a 
few  stove  plants,  and  you  will  be  certain  to  become  familiar  with  it  soon 
after  you  get  the  plants  homo.  Tho  same  remarks  will  apply  to  tho  white 
and  brown  scales,  especially  if  you  purchase  a few  rather  old  plants  of 
camellias  and  acacias. 

Solomon’s  Seal. — Ocorgc  Holmes  : I think  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
this  hardy  herbaceous  plant  forces  well.  I find  it  a most  useful  subject  for 
forcing  to  intermix  with  other  forced  plants,  and  it  is  really  very  easy  to  do. 
I f potted  at  once,  and  placed  in  a cold  house  for  a fortnight,  it  may  be 
started  in  a temperature  of  about  /56°  until  it  opens  its  first  flowers,  when  it 
should  be  transferred  to  the  conservatory.  The  refreshing  green  of  its  leaves 
is  a delightful  change  amongst  tho  more  sombre  tints  of  other  plants. 

The  Aceh  nboundo  vauieoata  as  a Pot  Plant. — P.  $ Co. : We  havo 
grown  this  for  several  years  in  pots,  and  find  it  a highly  dccorativo  plant, 
its  foliago  affords  such  a lovely  contrast,  whon  intermixed  amongst  early 
cinerarias  and  such  plants  as  cnmollius  and  azaleas.  But  with  us  tho  most 
telling  effect  it  has  made  was  when  a few  plants  woro  forced  on  and  placed 
amongst  a selection  of  forced  roses  ; it  was  then  most  effective.  Like  most 
other  plants,  it  forces  best  when  established  in  pots  at  least  ono  year  before. 
They  look  best  on  stems  about  two  feet  high,  with  the  strong  growth  pinched 
back  once  in  tho  early  summer  to  form  a better  bend. 

Pauly  Bpiiino  Radishes. — Amateur  : To  havo  radishes  out  of  doors 
curly  in  the  spring,  thoy  must  be  sown  on  tho  first  mild  day  after  Christmas. 


Choose  a rich  warm  spot  on  a south  border.  Lay  it  up  high  and  dry,  sceiif- 
that  it  has  been  previously  well  dug  ; rake  the  surface  even,  and  then  sow 
the  seed,  and  cover  it  with  half  an  inch  of  dry  soil  ; failing  this,  some  sifted 
cinder-ashes  will  answer  ; then  get  some  long  dry  litter  from  the  stable,  and 
cover  up  tho  bed  with  a thickness  of  about  two  inches.  This  must  be  care- 
fully raked  off  on  one  side  or  end  of  the  bed  every  warm  sunny  day.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  show  themselves,  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  litter,  ex- 
cept in  frosty  weather.  It  is  advisable  sometimes  to  change  the  litter  by 
getting  some  more  lighter  and  drier  stuff.  Look  out  for  slugs  and  birds,  anil 
if  the  plants  get  drawn  by  being  covered  up,  shake  over  them  some  fine 
earth  or  dry  ashes.  Willi  this  treatment  I get  radishes  sometimes,  in  mild 
seasons,  in  the  middle  of  March. 

Plants  which  look  well  by  Gaslight. — Kate  : The  following  is  a 
short  list,  which  may  be  useful  to  all  who  embellish  their  apartments  with 
plants  in  flower  : Red  and  white  Primulas,  Euphorbia  J acquiniflora,  Poin- 
settia  pulcherrima,  Solanum  capsieastrum,  Begonia  fuchsioides,  and  a white- 
flowered  Begonia,  more  erect  in  habit,  the  name  of  which  is  nivea ; to  these 
may  be  added  scarlet  Geraniums,  also  Geranium  Madame  Vaucher.  Varie- 
gated-leaved Geraniums  are  also  very  showy,  while  well-coloured  leaves  of 
Mrs.  Pollock  are  quite  fiery  under  a brilliant  light.  All  these  and  many 
more  are  adapted  for  indoor  decoration  at  this  Christmas  time,  but  none  are 
more  effective  than  clear  whites  and  brilliant  scarlets.  No  half-tints  or 
misty  shades  of  colour  look  well  by  gaslight,  and  the  most  showy  yellow 
presents  a dirty  kind  of  white.  It  should  therefore  not  be  used  by  gaslight. 
Also  red  and  white  Camellias. 

The  Weatheu  in  the  West  of  England.— October  was  an  exceedingly 
wet  month,  and  when  it  was  not  actually  raining  we  were  enveloped  in  a 
thick  fog,  which  hung  about  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  for  days  together. 
November  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
although  not  the  warmest,  for,  indeed,  it  was  a cold  month.  We  had  rain  on 
two  continuous  days  only  throughout  the  month.  It  was,  in  fact,  a splendid 
season  for  the  wheat-sowing  and  all  outdoor  work.  December  had  no  sooner 
made  its  advent  than  the  whole  garb  of  nature  was  changed.  Sharp  frost 
and  biting  north  winds  of  great  fury  have,  up  to  the  moment  of  waiting, 
continued  with  hut  little  intermission,  accompanied  with  hail,  sleet,  and 
snow.  In  all  my  experience  I never  remember  seeing  such  subjects  as 
broccoli  and  celery  cut  up  with  so  little  frost,  for  we  have  only  registered 
10°  of  frost  as  yet.  I have  known  it  to  amount  to  20°,  and  the  above-named 
subjects  not  look  worse  than  they  do  now.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
shelter  from  the  north.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


NOTES  FOE  THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN.— No.  I. 

EARLY  RADISHES. 

What  constitutes  a good  gardener  ? This  is  a query  the  solving  of  which 
is  not  beset  with  difficulty,  although  the  signification  may  be  practically 
interpreted  in  various  ways.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  us 
form  an  opinion  of  our  professional  brethren  by  the  circumstances 
which  influence  our  own  practice.  My  humble  opinion  of  a good  gardener, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  is  he  who  makes  the  most  of  the  resources  at 
his  disposal,  and  thus  at  all  times  endeavours  by  perseverance  and  industry  to 
gratify  his  employer's  reasonable  wishes.  In  regard  to  the  practice  of  horticul- 
ture, we  must  not  be  unmindful  that  gardening  tastes  vary  as  much  as  our 
fashions.  Some  may  derive  no  pleasure  except  in  the  culture  of  the  most 
expensive  plants,  and  so  value  them  as  the  lady  does  her  jewels,  not  for  their 
utility,  but  for  their  costliness  ; while  others  may  derive  profitable  and  even 
delightful  pleasure  in  watching  the  growth  of  the  commoner  produce  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Thus  far  do  our  required  qualifications  range  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  to  our  respected  employers.  With  this  I introduce  a very 
simple  but  important  subject  to  those  with  whom  economy  and  the  securing 
of  a crop  arc  considerations.  I shall  entitle  it  Paper  No.  I.  on  Kitchen  Garden 
Crops,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  continue  the  subject  at  intervals.  My  first 
steps  in  gardening,  ere  I entered  on  my  teens,  w'ere  commenced  in  a market 
garden  of  some  fourteen  acres  in  extent,  aud  I yet  retain  vivid  impressions  of 
the  lessons  I then  learnt ; and  they  have  been  in  after  years  of  great  assist- 
ance to  me.  Everything  in  a well-regulated  market  garden  is  done  methodi- 
cally, because  with  them  it  is  a matter  of  £ s.  d.,  not  of  whims  or  experiment. 

Now  the  most  of  us  that  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  have 
observed  very  early  in  the  spring  the  great  quantity  of  radishes  offered 
for  sale,  not  only  in  the  shop  windows,  but  on  the  costermongers’  stalls, 
they  being  the  produce  of  outdoor  crops.  This  happens  very  often  at 
a period  when  the  supply  in  a private  garden  is  limited  to  those  grown 
in  a frame.  I will  just  detail  the  method  pursued  in  the  market  garden 
in  which  I was  employed  for  affording  this  early  supply.  There  was 
a plot  of  ground  to  which  in  succession  the  following  crops  were  allotted. 
In  the  month  of  May,  long  ridges  or  trenches  would  bo  dug  out  of  sufficient 
width  and  depth,  allowing  a vacant  space  of  six  feet  or  more  to 
intervene  parallel  with  each  ridge.  The  said  trenches  would  bo  filled  with 
hot  manure,  and  then  covered  with  earth,  and  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other  cucumber  plants  would  be  planted,  the  same  being  protected  by  hand 
or  bell  glass  which  had  been  previously  used  for  the  protection  of  cauliflower 
plants  during  tho  winter.  As  soon  as  tho  cucumbers  had  ceased  to  bear, 
tho  ground  would  be  elenred,  and  under  each  hand-light  would  bo  planted  as 
many  cauliflower  plants  as  would  bo  desirablo.  The  intervening  space  of 
six  feet  or  moro  would  in  tho  latter  part  of  November,  or  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, be  thoroughly  dug  and  sown  with  Scarlet  Short-top  radishes.  Thoy 
would  then  bo  covered  with  short  straw  or  litter  which  was  shaken  from  tho 
stable  manure  at  various  times,  and  which  had  been  thus  collected  dun.:  , 
tho  summer  months,  and  stacked  in  somo  out-of-tho-way  spot.  When  tho 
radishes  had  commenced  vogetnting,  the  litter  was  drawn  off  them  with  a 
wooden  rako  on  all  fine  days,  but  thoy  wero  covered  again  in  tho  evening, 
unless  tho  weather  was  very  favourable.  But  until  tho  young  seedlings 
wero  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  tho  depredation  of  tho  birds  they  were  care- 
fully guarded  by  a hoy  during  tho  day.  Thcso  radishes  would  bo  fit  to 
draw  for  salo  by  tho  first  or  second  woek  in  April,  so  that  tho  ground  would 
ho  cleared  of  tho  radish  crops  early  in  May.  Then,  again,  straight  along  the 
centre  of  tho  sumo  ground,  tho  trenches  would  bo  dug  out  for  the  reception 
of  tho  hot  dung,  on  which  the  ridgo  cucumber  would  ho  planted  ; and  thus 
the  changing  of  tho  crops  would  ho  continued  from  year  to  year,  tho  cauli- 
flowers and  radishes  being honefitoil  by  tho  manure  used  for  tho  cucumbers. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  what  1 havo  observed  on  tho  cultivation  of  early 
radishes  in  tho  market  garden,  I shall  now  detail  tho  mode  ns  in  after  years 
practised  by  mo  in  private  establishments,  where  it  was  essential  that  1 should 
utilize  space.  Perhaps,  ns  tho  use  of  litter  ns  a covoring  may  not  appear 
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tidy  or  pleasing  to  tho  persons  visit in^  t ho  gardon,  it  is  nocossary  for  tho 
sake  of  order  that  tho  spot  selected  for  tho  early  crop  should  ho  in  the  loast 
frequented  part  of  tho  gardon.  Of  course  tho  bonotlts  derived  from  sun, 
liglit,  and  air  must  also  have  our  consideration.  A southern  aspect  is  de- 
sirable. Having  made  choice  of  tho  ground,  I digiil  plenty  ol  decayed 
manure.  The  liner  and  lighter  tho  soil  is  for  theso  kinds  of  crop,  tho  hotter 
they  thrive,  as  under  any  system  of  culture  they  always  require  plenty  ol 
water  at  tho  period  of  swelling.  If  there  is  an  absence  of  rain  after  tho 
ground  is  dug,  1 subdivide  it  into  beds  four  feet  wido,  with  alloys  ol  sulil- 
cient  width  to  retain  tho  litter  whon  tho  beds  aro  uncovered.  Of  course  the 
number  of  beds  must  bo  regulated  according  to  tho  demands  of  tho  family  ; 
but  for  all  ordinary  requirements,  three  bods  of  lour  feet  wido  and  twelve 
feet  in  length  will  suffice.  About  tho  last  wook  in  December  I sow  tho 
following  varieties  of  radishes,  viz.,  Scarlet  Short-top  lied  and  White  Turnip. 
With  tho  short  top  I would  thinly  scattor  somo  sood  of  the  Early  Horn 
Carrot , which  would  succeed  tho  radishes  for  use.  Previous  to  sowing  tho 
red  and  white  varieties,  tho  beds  should  be  planted  with  somo  favourito 
dwarf  variety  of  tho  ash-leaf  kidnoy  potato,  not  moro  than  ono  foot  apart. 
Thoso  will  afford  a fow  oarly  potatoos  in  succession  to  thoso  planted  in  tho 
frames.  When  tho  stems  of  tho  potato  appear  abovo  ground,  tho  radishes 
should  be  cleared  away  from  them  as  fast  as  they  becomo  fit  for  use.  Aftor 
the  seed  is  strewed  over  the  surfaco  I eovor  it,  not  by  raking  it  in,  but  by 
sifting  some  earth  over  it  with  a sieve  : on  so  small  a scale  it  costs  but  little 
extra  labour,  and  tho  seed  vegotates  much  moro  regularly  over  the  surfaco. 
With  tho  back  of  my  spado  1 then  make  tho  earth  firm,  and  then  cover  tho 
wliolo  with  somo  short  straw  littter.  This  litter  is  not  removed  till  tho 
seed  vegetates,  and  tho  bed  is  covered  again  on  tho  slightest  appearance  of 
frost.  This  covering  is  uovor  removed  ontircly  until  tho  plants  aro  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  tho  effects  of  any  after  frosts.  There  is  one  thing  that 
you  must  guard  against  by  watchfulness,  and  that  is  in  not  allowing  tho 
covering  to  remain  on  tho  plants  too  long  at  a time  aftor  they  liavo  vege- 
tated, as  they  aro  apt  to  be  drawn  up  weakly,  and  rendered  useless.  It  is 
just  in  this  sort  of  management  that  skill  anil  watchfulness  win  the  day,  and 
this  skill  and  watchfulness  must  come  from  within  the  cultivator ; it  cannot 
be  derived  from  books.  All  we  can  do  is  to  point  out  what  is  required,  and 
there  leave  the  matter.  Jno.  F.  McElroy. 


HOW  TO  PLANT  GAEDEN  TEEES. 

Our  modern  method  has  the  merit  of  being  rational.  It  looks  upon  roots 
as  organs  to  be  preserved,  and  not  useless  appendages  to  be  mutilated  or 
destroyed  at  pleasure.  It  recognises  the  importance  of  giving  them  a fair 
start  in  the  best  possible  direction  ; it  acknowledges  that  they  are  worthy  of 
room ; although  necessity  compels  us  to  bury  them  out  of  sight,  they  are 
never  on  that  account  out  of  the  modern  cultivator’s  mind.  One  of  the  most 
singular  revolutions  in  horticultural  practice  is  the  additional  interest  that 
is  now  taken  in  the  roots  of  plants.  Ancient  cultivators  operated  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  chiefly  and  directly.  They  sought  to  induce  fruitful- 
ness by  barking,  ringing,  twisting,  and  cutting  them  in  various  ways. 
Modern  horticulturists  achieve  the  same  result  much  more  speedily  and 
successfully  through  the  medium  of  the  roots.  Root  culture  is  therefore  not 
only  of  the  highest  importance  in  itself,  but  it  has  modified  and  altered  our 
treatment  of  all  other  parts  of  the  plant ; hence  planting  now  , instead  of 
being  performed  in  a haphazard  rule-of-thumb  sort  of  way,  is  conducted  with 
more  care  than  almost  any  other  operation  in  gardening.  Before  planting, 
take  a survey  of  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  measure  their  length ; then, 
from  the  point  where  the  bole  of  the  tree  is  to  be  placed  sweep  a radius  right 
round  if  the  tree  is  to  be  placed  in  the  open  ground,  or  half  round  if  against 
a wall.  From  this  semi  or  whole  circle  remove  the  soil  to  a depth  of  six 
inches,  or  less  for  very  small  trees  ; then  tread  down  the  bottom  quite  firm 
and  make  it  even.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  strong  or  wet,  no  earth  need  be 
thrown  out  at  all,  but  the  preliminary  operations  of  levelling  and  consolidating 
may  be  made  on  the  surface  itself.  If  only  moderately  strong,  the  hole 
might  rise  slightly  from  the  centre  to  the  sides.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  it  fall  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  ; and  as  a rule  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  for  the  roots  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  quite  level.  Over 
this  carefullyp-repared  base  a thin  layer  of  compost,  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  sweet  leaf-mould  and  loam,  may  be  spread.  On  this  the  tree  is  to  be 
placed  ; fix  it  at  once  to  the  wall  or  fence,  or  to  a stake,  to  be  now  driven 
nto  the  ground  for  this  purpose.  There  are  two  great  advantages  in  placing 
the  stake  into  the  ground  at  this  stage  ; one  is  that  no  roots  can  be  destroyed 
by  its  insertion  afterwards,  and  the  other  that,  by  fixing  the  tree  at  once 
loosely  to  the  stake,  both  hands  are  left  free  for  the  great  operation — and  it 
needs  them  both,  and  a nice  head  to  guide  them,  to  root  a plant  skilfully  and 
well.  With  a sharp  knife  in  one  hand,  and  a root  in  the  other,  begin  the 
process  of  laying  out  the  roots  to  the  best  advantage.  Handle  them  as 
tenderly  as  if  every  rootlet  was  endowed  with  sensitive  feeling.  Cut  off 
with  care  and  precision  every  broken  and  bruised  part ; let  the  whole 
diverge  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  or 
the  branches  on  a well-formed  fan-trained  peach-tree.  Let  there  be  no 
entanglements  nor  interlacings  ; give  each  root  its  own  line  of  sway.  The 
operation  is  a nice  and  delicate  one,  and  must  not  be  hurried  through.  It 
constitutes  the  basis  of  success,  and  it  is  as  notably  important  in  the  science  of 
horticulture  as  in  that  of  architecture  that  the  foundation  should  be  “ well 
and  truly  laid.” 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  on  this  point,  the  next  proceeding  in  the  opera- 
tion is  that  of  filling  in  or  up.  First  should  come  a covering,  about  two 
inches  thick,  of  the  same  compost  as  that  placed  beneath  the  roots.  Then 
the  whole  of  the  other  earth  should  be  broken  fine  with  the  back  of  the 
spade.  It  should  then  be  sprinkled  or  scattered  over,  not  thrown  in  heavy 
spadefuls  upon  the  roots.  The  soil  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  need  any 
levelling  afterwards.  No  foot,  nor  spade,  nor  rake  should  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  charmed  circle  devoted  to  the  roots.  If  the  trees  are  placed  on 
the  natural  surface,  of  course  when  the  operation  of  planting  is  completed  an 
artificial  mound  will  be  raised  on  to  the  top  of  the  roots.  In  such  cases  the 
covering  should  be  a few  inches  thicker  than  when  the  roots  are  under  the 
natural  level. 

The  only  consolidating  agent  we  allow  is  water,  and  even  this  may  safely 
be  dispensed  with  when  the  soil  is  wet.  In  other  cases,  the  earth  may  be 
washed  in  with  from  six  to  a dozen  gallons  of  water,  applied  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  roots  through  a coarse  rose.  The  more  rapidly  it  is  applied 
the  more  efficiently  it  will  act  as  a consolidator  of  the  earth.  In  a few  hours 
after  watering,  the  surface  should  be  covered  over,  or  mulched , as  it  is  called, 
with  a layer,  about  three  inches  deep,  of  half-rotted  manure,  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
moss,  or  such  material.  This  exerts  two  influences,  each  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  It  prevents  the  earth  from  becoming  dry,  and  protects  the 


roots  from  frost.  Tho  luttor  is  of  vital  moment.  For  although  an  excessive 
activity  of  root  action  in  winter  is  to  ho  discouraged,  yot  it  is  most 
essential  that  any  rootlet  that  may  venture  forth  (at  this  season)  should  ho 
preserved  from  injury  or  destruction  ; hence  tho  planter’s  motto  for  tho  first 
winter  should  ho,  no  frost  admitted  to  a single  root. 

A curious  caution  needs  to  ho  given  here.  Beware  of  hanging  tho  newly 
planted  tree.  Tho  firm  bottom  so  much  insisted  on  is  a good  antidote  against 
this  danger.  But  no  amount  of  artificial  consolidation  will  arrest  the  further 
subsidence  of  recently  moved  earth.  It  thus  happens  that  when  trees  are 
firmly  attached,  ns  wo  liavo  advised  them  to  bo,  to  either  walls,  fences,  or 
stakes,  they  aro  often  suspended  as  it  were  between  the  earth  and  the  air,  as 
if  they  belonged  to  neither.  Under  such  conditions  the  roots  have  to  support 
tho  wholo  weight  of  their  covering  soil,  and  are  often  ruptured  or  unduly 
strained  by  tho  heavy  load.  From  this  hidden  cause  frequently  spring  forth 
the  germs  of  constitutional  debility,  disease,  and  death.  Tho  remedy  is 
simplo.  In  fixing  tho  treo  securely  against  any  violent  horizontal  movement, 
soo  that  ono  end  of  the  tio  is  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  a vertical  depression. 
With  this  freedom  of  movement  downwards  there  must,  however,  be  combined 
resistance  to  horizontal  motion.  Otherwise,  just  as  the  roots  lay  hold  of  tho 
soil  their  tender  and  dolicato  points  will  be  broken  off  by  a change  of  place.  A 
succession  of  such  deprivations  will  prove  as  injurious  to  health  and  as  fatal 
to  strength  as  hanging  itself.  Practically,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing 
tho  ono  while  providing  against  tho  other,  and  tho  two  combined  constitute 
tho  perfect  art  of  fixing  newly-planted  trees. — The  Field. 
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ISitcficn  ffiiubcn  nnb  Jharne  ffitounh. 

Kitchen  Garden. — There  ought  not  to  be  now  a single  square  yard  of 
unoccupied  ground  that  has  not  been  deeply  dug  since  the  last  crop  was 
taken  off.  Deep  stirring  and  successive  frostings  of  the  soil  are  imm°nsely 
beneficial,  and  there  will  never  be  much  success  in  the  culture  of  edibles 
where  there  is  any  fear  of  hard  work  in  winter.  The  outdoor  work  of 
this  month  must  bo  regulated  by  the  weather.  When  the  ground  is  not  fit 
to  be  trodden  on,  get  together  all  the  clippings  of  hedges,  prunings  of  trees, 
&c.,  for  charring,  and  keep  the  produce  under  cover  to  use  as  needful ; it  is 
a most  valuable  top-dressing  for  peas  and  other  early  crops,  both  to  stimulate 
growth  and  prevent  attacks  of  slugs.  During  frost,  wheel  out  dung,  ready  to 
digin  at  the  first  opportunity.  Sow,  during  fine  dry  weather,  Dillistone’s  Early 
and  Sangster's  No.  1 peas,  Mazagan,  Longpod,  and  Beck’s  Gem  beans,  Horn 
carrot,  and  hollow-crowned  parsnips.  We  have  found  of  late  years  that 
parsnips  sown  at  the  end  of  January  make  very  heavy  crops,  and  are  rarely 
hurt  by  frosts  ; and  if  they  do  happen  to  be  cut  off  by  frost,  there  is  still 
time  to  sow  again,  and  the  loss  of  the  seed  is  a very  trifling  matter  compared 
with  the  chance  of  a heavier  crop. 

Peas  and  Beans  may  be  sown  now  in  frames,  to  transplant  when  the 
season  is  sufficiently  advanced.  These  will  be  useful  to  replace  any  outdoor 
sowings  destroyed  by  frost,  and  to  mend  and  patch  the  rows  that  have 
suffered  damage.  The  best  way  to  sow  for  transplanting  is  on  strips  of  turf, 
which  can  be  lifted  out  and  laid  in  the  rows  when  the  transplanting  takes 
place. 

Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  will  now  be  coming  in  plentifully 
from  the  forcing-beds.  If  these  beds  are  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  the  produce 
will  be  neither  good  nor  plentiful.  But  they  may  be  moist  on  the  surface, 
and  yet  dry  at  the  roots  of  the  plants ; therefore  ascertain  by  stirring  the 
soil  with  a trowel  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  if  dry  give  a good  soaking 
with  tepid  water.  Make  up  fresh  beds  for  successive  supplies.  In  ordering 
in  roots  for  forcing,  take  care  either  to  plant  immediately  on  receiving  them, 
or  keep  the  roots  moist  with  moss  or  mould,  or  they  will  be  much  injured 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Compost  should  be  prepared  in  quantity,  as  there  is  now  a chance  of 
getting  it  well  frozen  and  several  times  turned  before  the  winter  is  over. 
The  benefit  of  attending  to  this  at  once  will  be  immense  in  the  culture  of 
specimen  plants,  and,  in  fact,  with  whatever  requires  a good  compost,  weU 
pulverized,  and  free  from  vermin.  It  must  be  remembered  that  composts 
frequently  turned  at  this  time  not  only  get  frozen,  which  kills  the  vermin, 
ut  the  robins  and  thrushes  explore  it  every  time  it  is  thrown  up  afresh,  and 
they,  perhaps,  clean  it  more  effectually  than  frost. 

Warm  Borders  sloping  to  the  south  under  brick  walls  may  be  sown  with 
Horn  carrot,  Early  Short-top  radish,  white  mustard,  golden  cress,  Beck’s 
Gem  beans,  and  Hammersmith  lettuce.  During  sharp  weather,  dry  litter 
and  hurdles  will  protect  them  very  efficiently. 

JFlomrr  ffiarfitn. 

Flower  Garden. — We  cannot  advise  tho  planting  of  evergreen  shrubs  at 
this  season,  though  we  confess  to  doing  it  ourselves,  and  seeing  it  done 
by  everbody  else.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  trees  to  be  content 
now  with  marking  the  places  where  they  are  to  go  by  stakes,  and  leaving 
them  untouched  till  April,  when  the  shift  will  distress  them  less,  and  they 
will  commence  to  make  new  roots  immediately.  This  plan  allows  of  the 
planting  of  deciduous  trees  and  the  finishing  of  all  the  rough  work  in 
laying  out  a shrubbery ; and  it  may  even  be  carried  so  far  as  to  tho 
making  of  the  holes  for  the  evergreens,  laying  the  stuff  taken  out  in  heaps 
beside  them,  to  get  completely  pulverized  for  filling  in.  Every  cultivator  of 
flowers  should  secure  now  a good  supply  of  turf  from  a loamy  pasture,  and 
of  bog,  peat,  or  silky  yellow  loam  in  which  the  common  brake  grows 
plentififlly.  These  should  be  stacked  up  in  high  ridges  like  walls,  so  that 
the  frost  will  penetrate  the  whole  mass,  and  the  grass  will  rot  quickly. 
Manure,  roughly  spread  among  choice  shrubs,  will  assist  in  protecting  their 
roots  from  frost.  In  spring  the  manure  can  be  levelled,  and  all  rough  stuff 
raked  off.  This  is  a good  time  to  make  banks  and  rockeries,  as  during  frost 
the  wheeling  can  be  done  without  harm  to  the  walks. 

Rhododendrons  that  have  been  many  years  planted  require  a little 
refreshing  at  the  root,  and  this  is  the  best  time  to  do  it.  A mixture  of 
very  rotten  cow-dung  and  leaf-mould  is  an  excellent  surfacing  material,  or  two 
or  three  inches  of  rotten  cow-dung  only  will  do  ; nothing  stronger  must  bo 
used.  This  is  a job  that  may  be  done  during  frost  better  than  while  the 
ground  is  wet. 

Roses  requiring  protection,  and  hitherto  neglected,  must  have  attention  at 
once,  as  we  are  now  approaching  the  season  of  real  winter.  Plan- 
tations of  Roses  should  now  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  dung,  the  loose- 
ness of  which  will  protect  the  roots  from  frost,  and  the  drench  of  rain  and 
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enow  will  carry  much  of  its  goodness  into  the  ground.  Roses  to  bo 
planted  should  bo  got  in  without  delay  while  there  is  yet  a chance  of  fair 
weather,  as  if  neglected  now  it  will  be  better  to  dofer  planting  till  the  end 
of  February.  All  newly  planted  standards  aro  to  bo  securely  staked.  In 
damp  soils  iron  rods  arc  the  host  stakes,  as  they  do  not  eneourage  mildew  in 
the  soils,  as  wooden  ones  do. 

Tender  Plants  in  the  open  ground,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Erythrinas, 
Bouvardias,  Oxalis,  Alstrcemerias,  Japan  Lilies,  Watsonias,  and  other  rather 
delicate  bulbs  in  the  peat-bed,  must  have  some  protection,  such  as  coal- 
ashos  piled  in  the  form  of  a cone  over  their  roots,  or  heaps  of  moss  put 
ovor,  and  kept  from  blowing  away  by  means  of  hoops  of  willow  rods. 

JFruit  ffiarben  atth  ©rcfiarb  blouse. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  both  in  fruit  garden,  orchard,  and  orchard 
house,  should  now  be  pruned  and  painted.  For  the  latter  purpose  a mixture 
of  lime,  soot,  and  clay,  to  the  consistence  of  paint,  will  answer  well ; or  use 
Gishurst's  compound  according  to  the  directions  which  accompany  it. 

ffircenhouse  anb  ©onsertoatorn. 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  disposed  of  very  easily  by  setting  aside  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  one  store-pot  of  each  variety  it  is  intended  to  propagate,  and 
destroying  all  the  rest.  That  is  our  way  of  wintering  a large  number  in  a 
small  space.  Good  stools  in  six-inch  pots  will  furnish  any  number  of  cut- 
tings when  required.  People  who  have  no  glass  can  pack  the  roots  close 
together  under  a wall  or  fence,  where  some  dry  straw  can  be  thrown  over 
them  during  severe  frost. 

£ Gardenias. — G.  radicans  is  a well-known  and  very  favourite  greenhouse 
shrub ; it  is  a native  of  China,  and  was  first  grown  in  England  in  the  year 
1804.  As  a greenhouse  plant  it  has  scarcely  a compeer  in  fragrance  or 
beauty ; in  its  native  country  too  it  is  very  highly  prized.  The  Japanese,  as 
Thunberg  relates,  form  hedges  of  it,  and  ornament  their  houses  and  the 
walks  of  the  gardens  with  it,  and  other  species  of  Gardenia.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  limited  class  of  plants  suitable  for  window  culture,  and  there  are 
only  three  of  this  genus  which  bear  the  character  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
prenomen : these  are  G.  radicans,  G.  Thunbergia,  and  G.  Rothtnannia  ; the 
remaining  species  are  all  properly  stove  plants.  A difficulty  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  the  blooming  of  these  plants,  more  especially  the  greenhouse 
kinds  ; sometimes  the  plants  do  not  produce  any  flower-buds  at  all,  and  others 
may  bring  a sufficiency  of  buds ; but  they  as  often  fall  prematurely,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  fair  owners,  for  this  genus  is  a most  decided  favourite 
of  the  ladies.  It  may  be  useful  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  pre- 
mature fall  of  the  flower-buds,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  a failure 
is  the  first  and  most  essential  step  towards  the  application  of  a remedy  ; these 
plants,  when  in  a state  of  nature,  inhabit  a portion  of  the  globe  where  the 
seasonal  changes  are  very  great,  and  consequently  the  seasonal  growth 
of  plants  equally  marked.  Indeed,  so  severe  are  the  winters  in  some  parts 
of  the  eastern  world,  and  the  effect  of  this  tending  to  render  the  plants  con- 
stitutionally robust,  that,  was  it  not  for  the  greater  humidity  of  our  climate, 
we  might  be  justified  in  the  expectation  of  acclimatizing  all  the  plants  of 
those  countries.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  already  explained  as  instances 
have  arisen,  therefore  what  is  now  required  consists  chiefly  in  a practical 
view  of  the  case.  The  plant,  when  placed  in  a room  as  a window  plant,  is 
subject  to  one  undeviating  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  as 
as  nearly  the  same  as  possible,  and,  through  a mistaken  kindness,  supplied 
with  water  just  as  regularly.  This  is  clearly  the  opposite  of  the  plant  in  its 
natural  state,  for  then  during  the  summer  months  it  has  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun,  with  the  benefit  of  the  free  air  ; and  in  winter,  its  only  advantage 
is  its  annual  covering  of  snow,  just  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of 
frost,  and  which  yields  but  very  little  humidity  until  it  becomes  thawed  ; 
and  the  same  cause,  namely  the  power  of  the  sun,  which  supplies  the  plant 
with  moisture  by  dissolving  the  snow,  acts  immediately  on  the  energies  of 
the  plant,  throwing  it  into  a growth  as  luxuriant  as  it  is  sudden,  and  it  is  by 
this  the  treatment  of  the  plant  when  in  an  artificial  state  should  be  re- 
gulated. In  the  autumn,  let  the  supply  of  water  bo  gradually  but  certainly 
diminished,  giving  at  last  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots 
together  ; this  should  be  continued  from  October  till  March,  then  let  them 
be  placed  in  a very  gentle  hotbed,  if  at  hand,  or  in  a warm  window,  or  part 
of  the  greenhouse,  but  the  frame  is  the  best,  the  heat  of  which  should  be 
about  55°.  The  plants  must  not  be  plunged  into,  but  merely  placed  on  the 
bed,  and  from  this  time  increase  the  supply  of  water  and  air,  and  a good 
bloom  will  be  the  result.  After  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  they  should 
be  repotted  in  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  or  loam  and  old  leaf-mould,  and 
then  place  them  out  of  doors,  shading  them  for  a few  days  from  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  till  they  become  re-established,  after  which  they  should  have 
all  the  sun  they  can  get  to  ripen  the  wood,  observing  to  give  them  plenty  of 
water  while  growing.  By  the  end  of  September  they  should  be  removed 
into  the  house,  and  the  autumn  treatment  repeated.  The  remaining  species 
arc  all,  strictly  speaking,  stove  plants  ; the  finest  of  them  is  G.  Florida,  with 
its  variety  Jlore-plmo  ; these  all  delight  in  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  fine  silver  sand  : a good  drainage  is  always  requisite. 
The  season  for  repotting  is  immediately  after  flowering  ; they  should  never'be 
over-potted,  as  they  always  grow  best  when  the  roots  are  touching  the  sides 
of  the  pots ; after  repotting  they  will  be  benefited  by  being  placed  in  a 
cool  part  of  the  greenhouse ; these,  like  the  others,  should  bo  allowed  to 
become  dormant  during  the  winter  months,  and  started  again  in  February. 
They  may  all  of  them  be  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  offin  Juno,  July,  and 
August,  and  planted  in  a pot  of  sand  and  peat,  and  plunged  in  a very  gentle 
bottom  heat,  covering  it  with  a small  cap  glass.  They  strike  readily.  Though 
some  care  is  nocessary  to  keep  the  glasses  dry,  they  should  bo  wiped  onco  or 
twice  every  day,  and  all  symptoms  of  mouldincss  removed. 

Stobe  an®  ©rcbto  1&ouse. 

Ixoras  to  bo  near  the  glass,  and  have  plenty  of  air  as  the  weather  will 
allow. 

Stephanotis  to  bo  potted  and  trained. 

Allamandab  to  bo  potted  and  trained. 

Dipladenias  to  bo  ported  and  trained. 

.forcing 

Forced  Flowers. — Put  in  Provence,  Ten,  Bourbon,  and  Perpetual 
Roses,  Swcotbricr,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilacs,  "VVeigelias,  and  bulbs,  ac- 
cording to  stock. 

Orchard  Houses  por  Tropical  Fruits. — Orchards  houses  for  stone- 
fruits'havc  of  Into  placi  d n in  a more  advantageous  position  for  securing  the 
presence  of  those  luxuries  on  our  tables,  than  when  wo  had  to  depend  on 
open  walls  for  our  supplies  ; anil  cheap  glass,  with  the  diffusion  of  practical 
knowledge,  add  to  our  luxuries  grapes  equal  in  flavour  and  bonuty  to  the 


productions  of  the  sunny  south.  Why  should  we  not  proceed  a few  steps 
further,  and  produce  at  home  the  fruits  for  which  wo  arc  in  general  dependent 
upon  the  sunny  climate  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  for  many 
a nook  about  a house  and  premises  might  afford  a site  for  a fruit-house  of 
some  shape  or  size ; for  there  is  no  need  to  be  fettered  by  empiric  rules  as  to 
form  or  size,  so  long  as  a tolerably  good  aspect  can  be  secured.  And  this 
may  range  from  south-east  to  west,  the  other  necessary  conditions  being  the 
provision  for  warming,  airing  effectually,  and  the  admission  of  all  the  light 
possible.  A narrow  house  with  perpendicular  front  lights,  and  span  roof 
might  often  be  made  to  cover  an  ugly  wall,  and  afford  an  agreeable  pro- 
menade in  inclement  weather.  Supposing  such  a house,  with  a border  two  feet 
wide  at  the  back,  well  drained  of  course,  and  filled  with  suitable  soil,  and 
another  border  of  the  same  width  in  front,  a walk  between  the  two  four  feet 
wide,  with  a flow  hot-water  pipe  running  on  one  side,  and  a re- 
turn  pipe  on  the  other  side,  to  form  an  edging  or  kerb  to  the 
walk,  a wire  trellis  on  the  back  wall  would  serve  for  training  oranges,  &o. ; 
a dwarf  and  a standard  tree  alternating ; in  tho  front  would  be  a trellis 
about  half  the  height  of  the  front  lights,  say  three  and  a half  feet ; on  this 
the  guava  ( Psidium  Cattleyanum ),  the  pomegranate  ( Punica  granatum),  the 
Eugenia  ugni,  and  the  Physalis  Peruviana,  commonly  called  Cape  Goose, 
berry,  may  be  trained,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  olive  if  desired,  whilst 
from  a wire  under  the  ridge  of  the  roof  might  festoon  the  Fassiflora  edulis, 
The  value  of  some  of  the  above-named,  especially  the  genus  Citrus,  and  the 
pomegranate,  consists  not  alone  in  their  fruit-producing  properties,  but  have 
for  centuries  been  considered  worthy  of  the  cultivator’s  care  for  their  flowers 
alone,  or  at  most  for  their  general  ornamental  appearance ; for  if  we  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  culture  of  these  plants,  we  find  them  cramped  in 
ugly  pots  or  boxes,  with  the  view  of  stowing  them  away  daring  winter  in 
opaque-roofed  houses,  to  be  the  more  readily  dispersed  about  the  gardens  in 
summer  as  rare  ornaments.  Under  such  circumstances  the  fruit  seldom  at- 
tained anything  like  perfection ; but  we  have  on  record  exceptions  to  tho 
above  rule,  and  these  exceptions  proved  that  they  were  worthy  of  better 
treatment,  for,  in  cases  where  they  have  been  planted  out,  and  grown  either  as 
standards  or  trained  against  the  back  walls  of  forcing  houses,  they  have 
produced  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Of  the  utility  of  the  other  fruits 
above  named,  we  may  remark  that  the  appreciation  of  them  depends  in 
some  measure  on  individual  tastes,  but  that  is  not  the  view  in  which  most 
gentlemen  regard  such  things.  Many  of  the  dishes  that  are  sent  to  table 
might  as  well  remain  elsewhere ; but  as  they  are  sure.to  find  some  admirers, 
and  at  any  rate  afford  diversity  of  an  uncommon  order,  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  their  adoption,  as  it  is  become  an  important  matter, 
since  the  present  style  of  giving  dinners  “ a la  Russe  ” has  obtained  favour, 
to  display  a handsome  dessert.  Of  the  history  of  the  Citrus  tribe,  Loudon 
gives  an  interesting  epitome  in  his  “Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,”  in  which  ho 
says  “the  citron  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Media,  and  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Italy  by  Palladius,  in  the  second  century.” 

The  orange  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Italy  from  India, 
and  into  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  Italy.  All  the  species 
endure  the  open  air  at  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  from  whence  large 
quantities  of  trees  are  exported  to  other  countries,  many  _ of  them, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  a very  careless  manner,  being  merely  tied  in  bundles, 
and  wrapped  in  mats  or  straw,  in  which  state  they  may  be  obtained, 
at  a low  price,  from  the  Italian  warehousemen  and  seedsmen  in  London. 
And  if  time  and  proper  attention  can  be  afforded  them  they  soon  recover 
themselves  and  make  splendid  trees,  as  they  generally  possess  clean 
and  straight  stems ; but  if  immediate  effect  is  desired,  and  expense  not  an 
object,  fine  plants  in  flower  and  fruit  may  be  obtained  of  the  nurserymen, 
who  import  them  in  tubs  and  boxes.  Should  a batch  of  the  first-named  trees 
be  obtained,  the  fii  st  thing  to  be  done  is  to  arouse  tbeir  dormant  energies, 
by  means  of  a tepid  bath,  which  must  be  kept  to  a uniform  temperature  by 
additions  of  warm  water  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  or  longer,  if  the  trees 
are  very  dry ; should  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  plunged  admit  of  it,  they 
may  be  laid  down  root  and  branch  in  tho  water  ; if  not,  the  roots  must  be 
plunged,  and  the  stem  and  branches  be  kept  moist  by  syringing.  When 
taken  from  the  bath,  they  may  be  covered  in  moist  hay  or  moss  for  a few 
hours,  or  a day,  by  which  time  it  will  be  seen  which  roots  are  plump  and 
fresh,  also  which  of  the  branches  are  likely  to  push  strongly  ; then  cut  away 
all  injured  parts,  both  of  the  roots  and  branches,  hut  before  the  trees  aro 
procured,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  with  them,  and 
whether  everything  is  in  readiness  to  insure  them  proper  treatment  when 
they  arrive,  if  it  is  determined  to  plant  them  at  once  in  tho  place  they  are 
to  occupy.  The  border  should  be  in  readiness  by  forming  a drain  at  the 
bottom,  and  upon  that  place  a foot  in  depth  of  broken  bricks,  upon  which 
should  be  two  feet  in  depth  of  prepared  soil,  in  a comparatively  dry  state, 
tho  soil  to  consist  of  partially  decayed  turf  from  a pasture — no  substitute  for 
this  will  do — with  a small  sprinkling  of  inch  bone,  of  charcoal  in  small  lumps, 
and  of  coarse  drift  or  river  sand.  The  latter  ingredients  aro  to  keep  the  soil  in 
a free  and  open  state,  consequently,  to  bo  used  in  larger  or  smaller  proportions 
according  as  the  compost  is  porous  and  friable,  or  tenacious  and  heavy,  the 
orange  preferring  tho  latter  description,  provided  sufficient  of  tho  rectifying 
ingredients  are  used  to  keep  it  open  and  pervious  to  moisture.  Manures 
may  be  added  in  moderate  quantities,  but  must  be  old  and  reduced  to  a black 
mould,  cow,  sheep,  or  deer  dung  being  best,  as  tlioy  aro  cool  in  their  nature  ; 
hot  stimulating  manures  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  tho  orange.  In  order 
to  give  the  trees  a start,  when  planted  it  will  bo  woll  to  have  in  readinoss  a 
heap  of  well  fomented  stable  manure  with  which  to  cover  tho  border 
between  their  stems  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  the  stems  in  the 
meantime  to  be  protected  by  hay  bound  round  them  ; it  can  be  removed 
when  tho  treos  aro  become  somewhat  established.  Early  in  spring  is  the 
best  time  to  procure  tho  trees,  as  their  growth  will  then  proceed  without 
check ; should,  however,  tho  house  and  border  not  bo  in  readiness  at  that 
time,  tho  trees  may  bo  potted  in  largo  pots  or  temporary  boxes,  and  bo 
plunged  in  a tan  or  othor  bed  in  any  vinery  or  other  house  in  which  is  kept 
a moist  and  warm  temperature,  and  can  afterwards  bo  transferred  to  their 
permanent  place.  Should  it  bo  wished  to  plant  out  trees  that  have  long 
stood  in  pots  or  boxos,  it  will  bo  well  to  choose  either  spring  or  autumn  for 
the  operation,  and  if  tho  soil  is  sour  or  tho  roots  much  matted,  clear  them  ot 
all  the  soil  by  plunging  tho  ball  in  a tub  of  tepid  water,  and  alter  having 
soaked  for  a time,  lift  it  up  and  down  until  all  tho  soil  is  freed  from  tho 
roots,  then  prune  away  any  that  are  decayed,  separate  and  disentangle 
others,  and  having  ready  a hole  sufficiently  large  to  spread  tlm  roots  in, 
place  the  tree  in  its  placo,  shako  in  tho  soil  between  tho  roots,  and  water 
with  tepid  water.  It  will  be  woll  at  tho  samo  timo  to  relieve  tho  head  of 
tho  tree  by  pruning  away  all  small  useless  broncho*,  so  as  to  admit  light  and 
air  to  tlioso  that  aro  strong  enough  to  produce  tho  fruit;  a warm  atmosphere, 
with  frequent  syringing,  must  bo  maintained  with  newly  planted  tro  s 
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established  in  their  now  quarters ; afterward*  tho  general  trontmont  an  here- 
after given.  'I'hoso  persons  who  may  not  bo  in  n position  to  plant  out  tlioir 
orange  trees,  hut  (trow  thorn  in  pot  a or  Irnxo*  for  (pedal  reasons,  mo  often 
grieved  by  tho  yellow  and  unsatisfactory  appearance  of  the  plants  notwith- 
standing all  their  attention  to  their  wants.  This  often  arises  from  iniperfeel 
drainage  and  sour  soil ; tho  presonoo  of  worms  often  ores  .ions  this  ; their 
best  remedy  in  such  a ease  is  to  have  reeonrso  to  tin'  tub  ol  tepid  water,  as 
above  described.  Clear  their  roots  of  overy  particle  of  soil,  ami  repot  in 
fresh,  such  as  is  described  for  (ho  border  of  tho  orange  house,  not  using  pots 
over-largo  for  the  size  of  tho  trees,  but  just  of  sulllciont  capacity  to  hold  tho 
roots  without  squeezing  or  cramping  ; ivhon  potted,  cut  buck  tho  branches 
so  that  when  tho  tree  broaks  afresh  it  will  form  a symmetrical  spocimon  ; 
plunge  tho  pots  in  a warm  medium,  and  syringo  as  before  diroctod  for  trees 
planted  out.  After  they  have  made  fresh  roots,  and  somo  dogree  of  growth, 
they  will  then  boar  to  bo  withdrawn  from  tho  hotbed  of  tan  or  other  matter, 
but  will  bo  benefited  by  being  kept  in  n rather  warm  house  until  J uly,  after 
which  they  may  bo  hardened  off  to  stand  for  a fow  weeks  in  tho  open  air,  or 
n common  groonhouso.  But  before  returning  to  the  orange  liouso,  it  will  bo 
well  to  sny  a few  words  rospocting  tho  conditions  necossary  to  be  observed, 
with  rospoct  to  kcoping  tho  ornngo  in  honlth  and  vigour  in  pots.  Tho  chief 
evil  to  bo  guarded  against  is  tho  disarrangement  of  tho  drainage,  and  conse- 
quent stagnation  of  moisturo  in  tho  soil ; theroforo  means  must  bo  used  at 
nil  timos  to  koep  worms  from  entoring  tho  pots,  whether  tho  plants  are  stand- 
ing on  tho  floors  of  houses  or  in  the  open  air ; therefore,  if  tho  tubs  are  not 
raisod  on  feet,  they,  as  well  as  pots,  should  bo  set  upon  something  to  keep 
them  clear  of  the  ground.  If  pots  are  used,  make  tho  hole  or  holes  at  bottom 
much  larger  than  thoy  aro  when  received  from  the  pottery  ; this  may  easily 
be  done  by  a small  hammer.  Boxes  likewise  must  have  holes  of  consider- 
able size  at  the  bottom.  Over  those  place  large  potsherds,  and  upon  them 
two  or  three  inches  in  depth  of  lumpy  charcoal,  and  pieces  of  bone,  then  a 
layer  of  coarse  lumpy  compost,  and  upon  that  tho  tree  may  be  placed.  Work 
the  compost  well  between  the  roots  with  a pointed  stick,  giving  tho  pot  or 
box  a rap  occasionally  upon  tho  potting  bench  until  filled  to  tho  rim,  when 
considerable  pressure  with  the  hand  must  be  applied,  for  the  trees  will  do 
better  when  tightly  potted  than  when  loosely  potted,  and  the  soil  not  bo  so 
likely  to  get  disarranged  by  watering.  Water  should  in  no  case  be  applied 
until  tho  tree  is  removed  to  its  place,  so  that  it  has  not  to  be  jarred  and 
shook  about  immediately  after  the  water  is  given ; the  reason  for  this  hint 
must  be  obvious,  ns  any  one  knows  that  to  shake  about  a top  of  wet  soil  is 
to  convert  it  into  a lump  of  brick-earth.  If  care  is  taken  from  the  first  to 
exclude  worms,  the  water  will  pass  freely  through  the  soil,  and  at  every 
watering  enough  should  be  given  so  to  pass  through ; but  should  by  any 
accident  a worm  get  in,  it  may  generally  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  run- 
ning a pointed  wire  into  the  soil  and  gently  shaking  it  about,  when  the  in- 
truder may  be  caught.  To  established  trees  liquid  manure  may  be  given, 
made  as  follows  : To  one  bushel  of  cow,  deer,  or  sheep  dung,  add  one  peck 
of  soot,  upon  this,  when  put  in  a tub,  throw  about  ten  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  let  stand  for  a day  or  two,  take  off  the  scum,  then  add  ten  or 
fifteen  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  given 
once  a fortnight  during  the  growing  season ; the  above  will  also  be  applic- 
able to  trees  growing  in  borders,  to  which  we  now  return.  And  supposing 
the  trees  planted,  and  the  border  covered  with  hot  well-fermented  dung 
to  the  depth  already  named,  it  will  impart  a genial  warmth  to  the  root,  and 
also  a considerable  degree  of  humidity  to  the  atmosphere,  which,  with 
light  syringings  with  warm  water,  at  three  or  four  o’clock  p.m.,  and  a 
temperature  kept  up  to  65°  by  night,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  will 
ipeedily  bring  the  trees  into  active  growth,  when  their  shoots  must  be 
trained  and  tied  to  the  trellis,  and  if  any  appear  too  gross  they  may  be 
stopped  when  two  feet  long,  by  pinching  out  the  point,  and  if  they  break  too 
thickly  from  the  old  wood,  the  weakest  shoots  may  be  thinned  out.  The 
manure  must  be  removed  from  the  border  when  exhausted  of  its  heat,  and  as 
the  season  advances,  the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  advance  by  sun-heat 
to  85°  or  90°,  if  with  air  on  at  the  same  time,  but  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  exceeding  70°  to  75°  by  fire-heat.  Air  should  always  be  given  early,  for 
if  the  sun  breaks  upon  the  foliage  before  the  latter  gets  moderately  dry,  it  is 
apt  to  disfigure  it.  As  the  trees  get  into  free  growth  syringing  must  be  dis- 
continued, excepting  occasionally  when  cleansing  their  foliage,  and  water 
instead  be  thrown  upon  the  floors.  If  this  is  done  in  the  afternoon  of  fine 
days,  it  will  afford  sufficient  moisture.  Air  must  also  be  increased  as  the 
season  advances,  so  that  in  autumn  the  wood  gets  well  ripened  and  fit  to 
pass  through  the  winter,  when  the  temperature  for  the  winter  must  be  re- 
duced to  from  40°  to  45°  night,  45°  to  60°  day.  If  scale  or  dirt  accumulate 
upon  the  foliage,  sponging  with  soft  soap  and  water  must  be  had  recourse  to, 
and  for  this  tedious  operation  a woman  will  do  the  work  better  than  a man. 
For  excellent  advice  on  cleansing  the  orange,  see  an  article  by  Mr.  Cbitty,  in 
the  October  number  of  Floral  World,  1861.  Of  course  the  foregoing  remarks 
apply  to  all  the  citrus  tribe  that  are  likely  to  be  cultivated  in  the  fruit-house, 
and  in  general  to  the  other  fruits  here  classed  with  them,  though  some  slight 
modifications  as  to  soil,  &c.,  will  be  necessary.  The  varieties  of  orange  best 
adapted  for  general  purposes  are  the  Seville  and  Maltese,  the  Mandarin 
and  St.  Michael’s.  These  are  free-growing,  free-flowering,  and  abundant 
fruit-producing  varieties.  Many  others  may  be  grown  for  variety,  if  space 
can  be  found  for  them. 

The  Citron  offers  several  curious  varieties.  The  best,  perhaps,  is  the 
Madras  citron,  and  though  the  fruit  is  seldom  brought  to  the  dessert  in  a raw 
state,  it  forms  excellent  preserves  and  sweetmeats  to  furnish  the  table  when 
other  fruits  are  scarce. 

The  Lemon  is  well  known,  and  generally  esteemed  in  confectionery ; the 
common  variety  is  as  good  as  any. 

The  Lime,  of  which  there  are  also  several  varieties,  is  used  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  lemon,  and  makes  a pretty  variety  with  the  other  fruits. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Shaddock,  but  for  a different  reason,  the  fruit 
of  the  former  being  the  smallest  of  the  group,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is  per- 
haps the  largest.  The  citrus  tribe  should  occupy  the  back  wall,  as  they  will 
there  be  slightly  shaded  by  the  Passiflora  edulis  on  the  roof,  and  the  other 
fruits  occupying  the  front  trellis.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  they  will  be 
benefited  by  a very  thin  shading  of  net,  in  spring  and  early  summer,  until  the 
other  things  afford  them  a natural  shade. 

The  Passiflora  edulis  will  thrive  in  any  good  soil,  and  may  be  planted 
in  the  end  of  either  back  or  front  border,  but  its  roots  are  very  encroaching  ; 
therefore,  a space  should  be  partitioned  off  for  it,  so  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  other  plants.  It  may  have  one  main  stem  carried  under  the 
ridge  of  the  roof ; from  this  lateral  shoots  will  proceed  on  either  side  ; on  these 
the  fruit  will  be  borne.  These  must,  every  winter  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
be  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  main  stem,  as  the  fruit  is  only 
borne  on  the  current  year’s  shoots.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,_is  oi  a purple 


colour,  consisting  of  a tough  rind,  within  which  tho  odibln  pulp  is  contained1 

Tun  Pom  Koran  atk  (J'ttnica  granatuni)  is  not  alone  worthy  of  culture  for 
its  singular  and  pleasant  fruit;  but,  like  tho  orange,  has  boon  much  esteemed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Success  in  fruiting  this  plant  depends  much 
upon  tho  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn  ; consequently,  the  weak 
shoots  should  ho  thinned  out,  that  those  hearing  fruit,  as  well  ns  tho  main 
branches,  may  receive  all  tho  benefit  of  tho  sun  and  air  circulating  amongst 
them  ; those  left  should  bo  closely  trained  to  tho  wall  or  trellis,  and  at  tho 
winter  pruning  strong  shoots  should  ho  shortened  back,  so  ns  to  get  a supply  of 
moderately  vigorous  young  wood  from  every  part  of  tho  troo,  as  only  upon 
such  is  tho  fruit  produced.  This  tree  thrives  in  the  soil  recommended  for  tho 
ornngo,  with  tho  addition  of  a sprinkling  of  old  mortar  and  brick  rubbish 
amongst  it.  Liquid  manure  or  top-dressings  of  old  manure  may  bo  applied 
ns  for  tho  ornngo,  in  order  to  koop  up  a moderate  dogreo  of  luxurianco  ; too 
much,  however,  will  only  nroduco  coarse  unfruitful  wood. 

The  Guava  ( Psidium  Cattle.yanicm). — Tho  soil  for  this  should  differ  from 
that  recommondod  for  tho  foregoing,  and  should  consist  of  turfy  loam  and 
peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  a sprinkling  of  old  leaf-soil  and  silver  sand; 
pure  soft  water  only  should  be  used  for  this.  Pruning  is  required  to  keep  tho 
tree  sufficiently  thin  for  sun  and  air  to  reach  the  fruit,  and  for  keeping  tho 
tree  in  propor  form.  Tho  fruit  is  juicy,  and  in  consistence  much  like  a straw- 
borry,  to  which  it  bears  somo  resomblanco,  but  with  a slightly  turpentine 
flavour ; notwithstanding  which  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  some. 

The  Cape  Gooseiierry. — This  belongs  to  tho  Solanum  tribe  ; notwith- 
standing which  its  fruit,  which  is  a yellow  berry,  within  an  inflated  calyx, 
and  ripens  at  all  seasons,  is  wholesome  and  particularly  agreeable  when  tho 
palato  is  once  used  to  it ; it  is  also  used  in  tarts.  Tho  plant  may  bo  propa- 
gated either  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  is  of  easy  culture  ; in  fact,  apt  to 
grow  too  gross,  unless  its  roots  are  somewhat  confined  ; it  is,  therefore,  best 
to  plant  in  a nine  or  ten  inch  pot,  and  plunge  in  the  border  so  as  to  cover  the 
rim  with  soil.  As  many  roots  as  is  thought  proper  can  then  be  allowed  to 
pass  over  the  side  of  tho  pot  into  tho  border.  This  plant  is  subject  to  the  red- 
spider  ; the  syringe  should,  therefore,  be  well  plied  upon  it  to  keep  the  enemy 
under.  Training  and  tying  to  tho  trellis  or  pillar  must  be  attended  to,  and 
its  shoots  and  larger  leaves  be  kept  moderately  thin  by  pinching. 

The  Olive  is  a low  branching  evergreen  plant ; the  flowers  are  produced 
in  small  axillary  bunches  from  wood  of  the  former  year ; the  fruit  is  a berried 
drupe  of  an  oblong  form  and  yellowish  green  colour,  but  turning  black  when 
ripe.  Unripe  olives  often  appear  as  a pickle,  both  at  dinner  and  dossert ; 
and  though  to  those  who  taste  them  for  the  first  time  they  appear  harsh,  yet 
soon  become  extremely  grateful,  and  are  thought  to  promote  digestion  and 
create  an  appetite.  The  soil  for  this  plant  should  resemble  that  above  re- 
commended for  the  pomegranate,  and  as  this  tree  produces  its  fruit  on  tho 
former  year’s  wood,  a portion  of  the  shoots  should  be  shortened  or  spurred 
back  every  winter,  so  as  to  insure  a supply  of  wood  of  the  proper  age  for 
fruiting.  Strong  imported  plants  should  bo  planted,  as  young  plants  are 
long  before  they  arrive  at  a fruit-bearing  state.  This,  like  the  others,  should 
be  trained  to  a trellis,  and  its  shoots  kept  moderately  thin,  so  as  to  insure 
the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  Fig  is  a fruit  as  well  worthy  of  the  gardener’s  care  as  any  fruit  grown; 
for  though  it  ripens  in  favoured  situations  out  of  doors,  it  can  only  be  so  pro- 
duced for  a very  limited  period  in  each  year  ; but  under  glass,  by  using  a 
variety  of  sorts,  the  season  of  their  ripening  may  be  much  extended,  as  several 
varieties  will  ripen  two  crops  in  each  season,  and  the  choice  kinds  can  be  had 
in  greater  perfection.  Young  fig-trees  are  very  gross  in  their  habit  of  growth 
when  unlimited  space  is  allowed  to  their  roots  ; consequently,  not  arriving  at 
a bearing  state  so  soon  as  those  having  their  space  somewhat  limited.  If  the 
border  for  these  is  made  three  feet  wide,  tho  soil  need  not  be  more  than 
eighteen  inches  deep,  resting  on  a foot  in  depth  of  well-rammed  brick  rub- 
bish ; the  latter  is  necessary  both  as  a drainage  and  to  prevent  the  roots 
penetrating  the  subsoil ; even  in  a border  thus  formed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
lift  the  trees  every  year  or  two,  according  to  their  rate  of  growth,  until  a 
fruitful  habit  is  secured,  returning  them  back  into  their  places  immediately, 
and  keeping  their  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  the  above  plan  had 
always  been  practised,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  malpractice  of 
ringing,  which  old  gardeners  had  recourse  to.  It  will,  however,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  necessary  to  water  freely  in  the  growing  season,  and  even 
to  apply  liquid  manure  to  trees  some  years  established  and  carrying  heavy 
crops,  for,  should  watering  be  neglected  in  hot  weather,  the  fruit  will  fall 
off  before  arriving  at  maturity.  Pruning  should  be  done  in  summer,  and 
that  before  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  the  wood  to  ripen,  and  should 
be  principally  done  by  pinching  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  keep  all 
growths  short  and  the  tree  compact,  yet  sufficiently  thin  for  sun  and  air  to 
penetrate  to  every  branch.  The  sorts  to  be  relied  on  for  two  crops  are, 
Brown  Ischia,  Black  Genoa,  White  Genoa,  and  Black  and  Brown  Italian. 
The  larger  and  later  kinds  are  the  Murray,  Brunswick,  Brown  Naples,  &c. 
The  fig  in  houses  is  best  grown  as  dwarf  standards,  unless  where  they 
are  trained  to  a wall  or  trellis ; even  then  a stem  a few  inches  in  length 
should  be  kept  clear  of  branches,  otherwise  coarse  watery  suckers  are  apt  to 
rise  from  about  the  collar  of  the  root ; and  these,  when  they  show  themselves, 
should  be  rigorously  kept  down.  As  the  fig  is  subject  to  red-spider,  copious 
syringings  must  be  applied  in  hot  weather. 


THE  NEW  EOSES. 

It  is  said  that  the  following  are  the  best  of  the  roses  now  offered  to 
English  buyers.  For  my  own  part,  I shall  buy  the  four  of  which  I give  the 
raisers’  names  in  parentheses  : Baronne  Haussmann,  Beuil  de  Maximilien, 
Buchcsse  d’ Aosta,  Flic  Morel,  Ernest  Bonctnne,  Francois  Fontaine,  lmpera- 
trice  Charlotte,  La  France  (Guillot  fils),  Madame  Cirodde  (Charles  Verdier), 
Madame  Boland,  Madlle.  Christine  Nilson , Merveille  d' Anjou  (Trouillard), 
Pitord,  President  Villermoz,  Prince  Humbert  (Margottin),  Souvenir  de 
Francois  Fonsard,  Vicomtesse  de  Vezins.  Viator,  j 


The  Christmas  Moon  and  the  Harvest. — There  are  many  locally 
accepted  agricultural  axioms  that  are  worth  noting,  and  probably  acting 
upon.  Said  one  of  my  ploughmen  to  me  to-day,  “We  shall  have  a heavy 
harvest  next  year,  because  there  will  be  a dark  moon  at  Christmas — a new 
moon  on  Christmas-day.”  The  other  ploughmen  assented,  and  said,  “ it 
had  been  noted  by  very  old  men  for  many  years  that  a light  Christmas 
moon  gave  light  sheaves,  and  a dark  Christmas  moon  gave  heavy  sheaves.” 
They  had  themselves  observed  this,  and  called  to  my  mind  that  the  last  tvro 
Christmas  moons  had  been  light  or  full  moons.  The  dark  or  new  moon  takes 
place  this  year  on  Christmas-day.  So  let  us  hope  that  next  year  we  may  be 
blessed  with  an  abundant  harvest. — J.  J.  Mechi. 
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E.  Stephens. — A figure  of  Marcchal  Niel  rose  was  published  in  the 
Illustration  Horticolc  for  April,  1866.  Possibly  the  surest  way  to  obtain  it 
would  be  to  writo  direct  to  M.  A.  Verschaffclt,  60,  Rue  du  Chaume,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  enclosing  three  sixpenny  postage  stamps  to  pay  for  book  and 
postage. 

Plants  for  Cool  Greenhouse. — H.  II.  II.  \V. — We  could  more  easily  tell 
you  of  a hundred  than  a dozen,  and  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  select  seeing 
that  you  require  them  for  exhibition.  We  will  take  six  flowering  plants 
first,  and  they  shall  be,  Chorozema  Ilenchmannii,  Correa  picta  superba,  Des- 
fontania  spinosa,  Epacris  miniata  splendens,  Eriostemon  pulchellum,  Lesch- 
enaultia  biloba  major.  For  six  fine  foliage  plants,  Latania  Bourbonica 
(or  L.  rubra),  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Chamsorops  humilis,  Eeheveria 
metallica,  Lomatia  ferruginea. 

T.  Taylor. — You  will  find  an  article  on  Lobelias  in  the  Magazine  of 
April  28,  1866  ; and  articles  on  Violas  in  the  issues  for  March  24  and  De- 
cember 8,  1866. 

Roses. — 0.  P.  Q.,  junior. — If  you  strike  roses  from  cuttings  in  autumn, 
you  may  lift  them  from  the  bed  and  pot  them  in  April,  and,  in  fact,  that  is 
the  right  procedure.  It  is  a good  plan  to  place  them  when  potted  on  a hot- 
bed in  the  open  air  (without  frames  or  lights);  a free  vigorous  growth  is  thus 
ensured  the  first  season.  Grafts  put  on  manettis  in  February  may  be 
from  forced  plants  or  from  outdoor  plants — that  must  depend  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  stocks.  If  the  stocks  are  in  the  open  ground,  then  the  grafts 
must  be  from  plants  in  the  open  ground  also,  or,  at  all  events,  from  plants 
that  have  been  out  all  the  winter. 

Tan-bed. — Alice. — Tan  is  not  often  recommended,  because  it  is  generally 
less  easily  procurable  than  stable-manure,  and  it  requires  more  judgment  to 
use  it  to  advantage.  But  when  the  right  sort  of  tan  is  obtained,  and  is 
used  in  the  right  manner,  it  makes  a lasting  hotbed,  far  superior  in  equable- 
ness and  continuance  of  temperature  to  the  best  stable-manure.  As  you  are 
circumstanced,  tan  is  the  very  stuff  you  want,  and  your  pits  are  admirably 
adapted  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  get  clean  tan — that  from  the  lead- works  is 
useless.  Throw  it  in  a heap  for  ten  days  under  cover,  then  fill  the  pits  with 
it,  observing  that  it  should  be  damp  throughout,  not  wet.  A depth  of  two 
feet  will  secure  a lasting  heat ; better  three  feet,  better  still  four  feet.  Im- 
mediately after  filling  the  pits,  begin  to  start  your  plants  for  cuttings, 
plunging  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  the  tan.  Have  also  plunged  in  the  tan  a 
thermometer  to  give  warning  of  a rise.  When  the  heat  rises  above  60°,  or 
at  the  utmost  70°,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  lift  up  the  pots  and  place  empty  pots 
inverted  under  them,  to  prevent  burning  of  the  roots.  After  the  first  rush, 
the  heat  will  gradually  subside,  and  will  remain  for  months  at  about  65°, 
and  will  carry  you  safely  through  all  your  spring  propagating. 

Vines. — J.  J.  M. — Training  on  a wall  under  glass  is  not  by  any  means  so 
good  a plan  as  training  under  the  glass,  by  means  of  wires  attached  to  the 
rafters,  as  when  on  the  wall  the  vines  are  too  far  removed  from  the  light. 
We  cannot  encourage  you  in  the  plan  you  propose.  In  any  structure  such 
as  you  propose,  it  would  be  desirable  to  afford  room  for  the  cultivator 
within  it. 

Oxon. — The  mites  you  send  are  Gymnogrammas.  If  you  want  to  learn 
French,  begin  with  Cobbett’s  French  Grammar  and  a French  Dictionary. 

Horticultural  Exhibitions. — Laird  and  Sinclair. — Your  questions  are  best 
answered  by  a reference  to  facts.  The  great  shows  at  Regent’s  Park,  Man- 
chester, and  Kensington,  have  been  held  under  canvas,  the  tents  being  on 
the  ridge  and  furrow  principle,  and  comparatively  low  in  altitude.  In  these 
cases  the  plants  have  been  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  the  attendance  of 
visitors  has  been  large,  the  returns  have  been  satisfactory,  and,  as  a rule,  the 
plants  sent  have  suffered  little.  In  the  great  “ suspension  tent,”  which  was 
erected  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Fowkes  at  Kensington,  and  which  was 
at  first  used  for  an  exhibition  of  rhododendrons,  a span-roof  of  lofty  altitude 
was  adopted,  and  the  grandest  specimens  in  that  tent  look  dwarfed  and  poor ; 
the  great  aerial  space  above  them  renders  them  pigmies  by  contrast.  In  those 
places  in  the  provinces  where  the  most  successful  exhibitions  are  held — such 
as  Taunton,  ATork,  Leieester,  Peterborough,  &c.,  &c. — tents  are  invariably 
employed,  and  they  have  the  advantage  usually  of  being  pitched  in  some 
pleasant  spot,  which  people  bent  on  a holiday  prefer  to  the  most  elegant  room 
in  the  midst  of  a town.  One  of  the  most  thriving  provincial  societies,  that 
at  Cambridge,  has  long  been  accustomed  to  hold  spring  and  summer  shows 
in  the  Guildhall,  but  lately  has  taken  to  tents  and  gardens,  and  was  highly 
successful  with  its  exhibition,  held  in  tents  in  the  grounds  of  St.  John’s 
College,  in  May  last.  You  really  ought  to  have  included  in  your  query  some 
reference  to  the  seasons,  as  when  we  approach  the  time  of  year  when  out- 
door pleasures  are  at  an  end,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  obtain  large  halls  for 
exhibitions.  Thus  the  exhibitions  of  chrysanthemums  aro  always  held  in 
halls.  The  Birmingham  Rose  Show  is  the  only  really  successful  exhibition 
on  a grand  scale  which  we  can  call  to  mind  as  held  in  a building  in  the 
centre  of  a town,  in  the  height  of  the  summer  season  ; and  we  aro  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Birmingham  Rose  Show  would  be  more  successful  if  held  in 
a great  tent  in  a pleasant  spot,  at  the  distance  of  a short  drive  from  Birming- 
ham. To  attempt  general  replies  to  general  questions,  we  would  say  that 
exhibitions  in  large  halls  usually  cost  less,  are  more  convenient  to  visitors, 
and  more  secure  lor  the  plants  than  exhibitions  held  in  tents.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibitions  held  in  tents  arc  more  attractive,  first,  bccuuso  the 
effect  of  well-grouped  plants  and  flowers  under  canvas  surpasses  the  utmost 
that  can  ho  done  under  any  other  kind  of  roof,  and  secondly,  because  people 
like  to  quit  a town  when  visitiny  a flower  show.  The  town  ball  is  doubtless 
the  most  convenient , but  the  tent  is  the  most  agreeable.  Finally,  wo  vote  for 
the  tent  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  have  the  preference,  leaving  the  hall 
as  an  alternative  for  times  and  seasons  and  places  when  and  wliero  tho  use 
of  tents  would  bo  out  of  the  question. 

Vines. — It.  II.  C. — Lcavo  your  vines  alone,  and  hope  they  may  do  as  well 
going  down  as  they  did  going  up. 

II.  IV.— Yon  are  mistaken;  tho  Somerset  Gardener  has  told  how  to 
grow  pears  without  a wall,  and  he  has  given  bis  opinion  as  to  tho  rolative 
merits  of  peaches  and  pears.  If  you  can  do  ns  well,  do  it;  and  if  you  cannot, 
you  must  allow  him  to  express  himself  in  his  own  way.  At  all  events,  we 
shall  do  so,  and  hope  to  hear  from  him  again  soon. 

'tr  In  Mr.  Muip’s  paper  on  “ Unnailing  Wall-trees,”  page  636,  second 
column,  seventh  line  from  tho  top,  the  word  “stopping”  should  read  sloping. 


ON  THE  UNNAILING  OF  PEACH-TREES. 

I have  often  had  a number  of  crudo  ideas  pass  through  my  brain  concern- 
ing tho  above  subject,  and,  having  heard  and  read  all  manner  of  stuff  about 
it,  also  having  made  a modicum  of  observations  of  my  own,  with  which  tho 
hearings  and  readings  got  intricately  mixed,  the  result  was  a kind  of  mental 
hash,  made  of  everything  a little,  and  not  much  use  to  any  one  ; but,  by  tho 
process  of  time,  which  reduces  all  things  to  their  simplest  forms,  this  small 
chaos  has  also  been  reduced  to  something  like  order ; then,  at  a given  signal 
from  without,  a small  observation  from  another  hand,  all  this  accumulated 
matter  shall  be  poured  forth. 

Now,  to  begin  at  the  end,  or  middle,  or  wherever  it  may  happen,  I do  not 
much  care  which,  I will  give  at  once  the  small  observation. 

W e often  see  it  about  this  time  of  the  year — I saw  it,  I think,  only  last 
week — that  you  are  te  unnail  your  peach-trees,  so  that  the  weather  may  act 
on  the  wood  and  harden  it.  Now  I want  to  know  what  is  the  use  of  nailing 
or  of  putting  them  up  at  all  after  they  have  grown  part  or  all  of  their  summer 
growth.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  readiest  way  of  obeying  this  order 
is  to  do  as  I do,  and  not  have  them  nailed  up  ; they  take  an  uncommonly 
small  amount  of  trouble  to  unnail  them  then , and  not  much  more  to  nail 
them,  for  they  are  by  this  system  to  do  without  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

I will  here  give  my  ideal  of  the  round  of  cultivation  for  the  peach.  All 
the  winter  the  trees  to  be  loose  and  unnailed.  March,  nail  up  and  prune. 
May,  disbud  and  thin  the  fruit ; here  note  that  green  shoots  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  tree  get  much  too  strong,  and  sometimes  exhaust  to  death  some  of  the 
branches  ; therefore  be  chary  about  leaving  them.  June,  July,  August, 
September,  October,  let  these  growths  continue,  thinning  them  out  only 
where  necessary,  being  scrupulously  careful  to  keep  them  off  the  wall,  and 
nail  up  only  such  as  are  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  stress  of  weather. 
March,  nail  up  and  prune  for  the  next  year. 

We  thus,  about  this  time  of  the  year,  see  a full  supply  of  nice  stout,  brown, 
blooming  wood,  about  nine  inches  to  a foot  long,  bristling  from  the  wall,  and 
defying  all  the  attempts  of  vermin  to  lodge  anywhere  near  it  ; and  not  only 
this,  but  aU  through  the  growung  season  the  cleanness  of  a growth  will  gene- 
rally be  seen  to  depend  directly  on  its  distance  from  the  wall ; for  then  it  gets 
all  the  wind  and  weather — which  are  both  noted  insecticides,  almost  equal  to 
Fowler’s — but  when  you  go  to  work  industriously  to  nail  up,  or  by  any 
other  means  to  fasten  up  close  these  growths,  you  keep  them  in  the  shelter 
of  Ithe  waU,  and  the  various  vermin  tribes  gather  under  their  shelter  and 
thrive. 

Notv  I have  heard  of  an  invention  called  Foxley’s  beaded  bricks,  which  was 
to  provide  us  with  the  means  of  tying  up  our  trees,  and  so  avoiding  the  cruel 
injury  -which  we  inflict  on  walls  by  nailing  ; and  the  objection  raised  against 
these  by  some  old  fogey  was,  that  they  kept  the  wood  from  the  wall  and  so 
prevented  perfect  ripening  of  it. 

I also  saw  communications  about  peach  orchards  where  they  were  to  be 
grown  in  the  open ; I also  know  to  my  certain  knowledge  that  in  the  nurseries 
peaches  are  trained  up  to  stakes  in  the  open,  and  there  are  no  complaints 
about  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

And  now,  why  not  commit  all  such  maudlin  excuses  to  oblivion,  and  say 
at  once  that  for  blooming  and  bearing  the  wood  should  be  nailed  down,  but 
that  all  growths  for  the  coming  year  should  be  allowed  freely  to  push  outwards  ? 

In  the  same  line,  I will  relate  an  incident  connected  with  a few  Morello 
cherries.  These  trees,  against  a south-east  wall,  were  in  themselves  about  one 
day’s  work  every  year  in  pruning  and  nailing,  for  which  outlay  we  generally 
got  about  a peck  of  black  aphis  and  six  or  seven  cherries  (would  that  the  two 
had  changed  places!).  This  I got  sick  of ; so  one  day  we  had  them  all  up  and 
planted  them  in  the  open,  taking  from  them  such  wood  as  could  be  spared. 
The  following  season  they  were  clean  as  new  pins,  and  brought  about  a quart 
of  cherries  ; another  pruning  of  old  wood  then  followed.  This  year  they  had 
nearly  a peck  of  cherries,  and  now  they  promise  well  for  next  year.  I have 
pruned  nearly  all  the  old  wood  out,  and  the  supply  of  new  and  last  year's 
wood  is  quite  a picture,  so  full  of  spurs  too,  so  clean,  sturdy,  short,  and  strong. 
Ah  ! catch  me  planting  Morello  cherries  against  a wall  any  more,  that’s  aU ; 
or,  for  that  matter,  bothering  about  nailing  my  peaches  aU  the  summer  long, 
when  there  are  better  things  to  do.  A.  Dawson. 

Chiswick. 


Is  Drunkenness  bare  in  Vine-growing  Districts? — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows  writes  from  Bingen-on-the-Rhine  to  the  Liberal  Christian  of  New 
York  : — “ It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  friends  of  temperanoe  have 
of  late  been  trying  to  unsettle  the  opinion  that  drunkenness  is  rare  in 
vine-growing  countries.  It  is  so  patent  in  France  and  in  Germany  that 
intemperance  in  the  form  of  drunkenness  is  a most  exceptional  vice,  that 
only  wilful  blindness  or  partizanship  could  deny  it.  I do  not  recolleot  to 
have  seen  one  tipsy  man  since  I left  Paris,  and  only  one  in  Paris,  and  I have 
diligently  sought  the  places  where,  in  our  oountry,  they  would  be  found. 
The  truth  is,  wine  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful gifts  of  Providenoe ; an  article  joined  with  corn  in  the  praises  of 
saints.  The  countries  which  possess  it  understand  its  use,  and  are  just 
as  little  subject  to  excess  in  using  wine  as  in  using  corn.  Excess  is  found 
everywhere,  and  all  Heaven’s  gifts  are  liable  to  abuse ; but  to  expect 
France  and  Germany  to  give  up  wine  or  beer  is  absurd,  nor  would  anything 
but  harm  come  from  the  attempt  to  enforce  their  disuse  by  legislation. 
Special  efforts  must  be  made  in  northern  climates  to  resist  the  tendenoy 
to  strong  drinks,  which  is  aggravated  by  cold  and  by  the  necessity  of  harder 
work  to  live,  not  to  add  gloominess  of  weather,  short  days,  and  muoh  dark- 
ness. I was  somewhat  horrified  to  find,  later,  in  common  use  among  field 
labourers,  both  women  and  men,  in  certain  districts  aside  from  the  Rhine, 
a fiery  alooholio  drink  called  potato-whiskey — strong,  intoxioating,  and  full 
of  fusil  oil.  It  is  part  of  the  daily  ration  of  field  labourers  in  the  region 
about  Frankfort — a half-pint  per  day;  and  in  harvest  time  even  this  does 
not  satisfy  them.  They  expend  a oertain  portion  of  the  extra  pay  of  this 
Reason  in  adding  to  their  whisky  ration,  and  many  of  them  then  drink,  T am 
told,  to  drunkenness.  This  is  a proper  deduction  to  bo  made  from  tho 
universal  temperance  observed  among  the  better  olasses,  and  should  givo 
some  pause  to  the  inquirer's  verdict  upon  the  sobriety  of  wine-making 
countries.  Unhappily,  the  whisky  is  only  twenty-three  cents  per  gallon, 
and  wino  iHinany  times  dearer.  It  is,  however,  universally  conceded  that 
drunkenness  is  more  and  moro  rnre  even  among  tliiH  field  class,  anti  that 
it  is  wholly  confined  to  it,  with  rare  individual  exceptions.  1 shall  press 
the  investigation  wherever  I find  opportunity,  and  report  results  without 
fear  or  favour,  be  they  in  accordance  with  theories  or  expectations  or  no. 
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Horticulture  DURING  THE  year  1807  lias  cortainly  not  re- 
trograded, but,  wo  would  faiu  boliovo,  lias  made  some  sub- 
stantial advances.  In  our  representative  capacity  wo  bavo  to 
consider  not  only  tlio  progress  of  tlio  science  or  the  art,  which- 
ever it  may  bo  called,  but  also  tlio  nature  and  tho  result  of 
every  demonstration  of  its  purposes,  made  in  the  presence  of 
mankind  at  largo.  "VVhilo,  therefore,  wo  reflect  upon  our 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  and  our  progress  in  tho  improve- 
ment of  opinion,  wo  must  bestow  some  attention  upon  tho  dis- 
plays of  ■‘"ho  products  of  horticultural  skill  through  which  tho 
public  are  advertised  of  tho  tastos  that  pi’evail  amongst  us, 
and  the  aims  we  cherish  and  desire  to  fulfil.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  important  contributions  to  our  actual  knowledge, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  healthy  opinion,  in  tho  past  year, 
have  been  obtained  for  us  from  the  Continent.  It  scarcely 
matters  whether  the  gatherings  of  correspondents,  and  of  one 
especially,  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  create  unwonted 
curiosity  and  excitement  in  the  horticultural  mind, — it  scarcely 
matters,  we  repeat,  whether  the  particulai’s  that  have  been 
made  public  respecting  French  practices  in  fruit  culture  be 
absolutely  new  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  to  the  majority 
of  English  cultivators,  including  tho  reading  men  amongst 
them,  very  much  of  the  information  made  public  on  this  sub- 
ject is  as  new  as  if  but  now  for  tho  first  time  discovered.  Our 
esteemed  friend,  “W.  R.,”  has  furnished  to  this  sheet  an 
admirable  summary  of  the  results  of  his  explorations  of  French 
fruit  gardens,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  modes  of  training 
which  are  most  in  favour,  and  in  respect  of  which  the  pro- 
longed discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  English  and  French 
methods  has  waxed  hottest.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
to  him  the  whole  body  of  English  horticulturists  owe  a deep 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  we  believe  there  are  but  few  exceptions 
to  the  acceptance  of  his  services  as  benefactions  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  discussion  has  called  forth  the  opinions  of  men 
best  competent  to  speak  on  such  a question,  and  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  writer  who  set  this  ball  rolling  have 
been  almost  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  most  experienced 
and  far-seeing  of  English  pomologists.  That  there  should  be 
an  exception  or  two  to  the  generally  fair  and  generous  spirit 
in  which  the  several  points  of  the  discussion  have  been  handled, 
need  not  surprise  ; indeed,  we  never  expect  public  discussion  to 
proceed  far  without  being  marred  by  dogmatism.  But  the  lesson 
afforded  is  a good  one  ; it  is,  that  we  may  learn  something  of  our 
neighbours  if  we  go  to  them  in  a teachable  spirit,  and  to  advance 
our  knowledge  is  of  far  more  importance  than  to  feed  our 
pride.  From  the  tone  of  some  letters  that  have  appeared,  one 
might  suppose  that  the  matter  of  first  necessity,  irrespective 
of  all  facts,  was  to  establish  the  absolute  superiority  of  Eng- 
lish practices  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  shut  out 
light  from  whatever  source,  for  fear  our  national  vanity  should 
be  affected.  How  absurd ! This  tight  little  island  is  not  the 
sole  fountain  of  wisdom  for  the  world ; we  may  learn  some- 
thing by  looking  about  us,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  belief  that 
during  the  year  1867  we  have  been  taught  something  useful 
in  the  matter  of  fruit  culture. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  has  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
advancement  of  taste  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  irrespective  of 
what  we  may  now  call  the  episode  of  the  fruit-tree  controversy. 
The  manner  in  which  the  model  gardens  were  formed  and 
planted,  and  the  success  of  the  several  features  of  which  they 
were  constituted,  afford  a salutary  lesson  on  the  great  general 
subject  of  exhibitions.  Extemporised  plantations  and  instan- 
taneous effects  are  as  desirable  in  quiet  times  as  in  a season 
of  excitement  and  novelty,  and  we  hope  for  the  time  when  our 
customary  exhibitions  will  be  accompanied  with  illustrations 
of  scenery,  climatal  phenomena,  and  taste  and  style  in  garden 
architecture.  In  respect  of  all  such  matters,  and  making 
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full  allowance  for  eomo  inevitable  bits  of  tawdriness,  tho  out- 
door portion  of  tlio  groat  Paris  exhibition  has  afforded  useful 
lessons,  which  aro  likely  to  bring  forth  fruit  amongst  us.  Re- 
ferring to  our  own  exhibition  season,  wo  havo  every  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  tho  increased  and  increasing  interost 
manifested  by  tho  public  in  displays  of  horticultural  produc- 
tions. The  groat  exhibitions  of  soveral  days’  continuance  that 
havo  boon  held  in  soveral  places,  havo  proved  successful  in 
moro  cases  than  one,  and  thero  aro  but  few  modifications  of 
rules  and  observances  to  bo  effected  to  render  long- continued 
displays  as  acceptable  to  exhibitors  as  to  treasurers  and  tho 
general  public.  Tho  effect  of  several  good  examples  is  to 
culminate  in  an  expansion  of  the  exhibition  scheme,  at  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens  during  the  coming  season ; and  we  hope 
for  as  complete  a success  for  the  two  days’  exhibitions  an- 
nounced to  bo  held  at  Regent’s  Park  as  the  society  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  in  its  eminently  useful  and  honourable 
career. 

The  weather  of  the  past  year  was  equally  unfavourable  for 
horticulture  and  agriculture.  A defective  corn-crop  was  ac- 
companied with  defective  crops  of  potatoes,  fruits,  and  other 
kinds  of  garden  produce.  One  general  cause  may  bo  referred 
to  in  every  case  of  a general  failure  of  crops  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  deficiency  of  solar  heat  and  light.  Science  has 
contributed  largely  to  mitigate  the  evils  incident  to  our  isola- 
tion and  tho  precarious  nature  of  our  climate,  but  there  re- 
mains abundant  room  yet  for  discovery  and  improvement. 
Glass  and  coal  have  been  the  most  beneficent  amongst  many 
of  the  new  friends  of  the  horticulturist ; and  it  is  but  reason- 
able that  in  a country  so  densely  populated,  and  where  wealth 
and  enterprise  go  hand  in  hand  to  multiply  the  comforts  of  life 
and  enhance  the  beauties  of  nature,  that  the  production  of 
artificial  climates  shoxdd  be  considered  by  cultivators  of  plants 
as  amongst  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  inven- 
tion and  industry  can  be  directed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  economical  employment  of  glass  and  fuel  is  the 
one  great  problem  of  our  time.  Only  within  about  five  years 
past,  some  twenty  or  more  patents  have  been  taken  out  for 
improved  (or  supposed  improved)  forms  of  glass  houses,  fur- 
naces, and  other  lighting  and  heating  apparatus  for  horticul- 
tural purposes.  Some  of  these  merit  attention  by  them  extra- 
vagant comphcation  and  costliness ; all  of  them  merit  attention 
as  indicating  the  common  consciousness  of  a want,  and  as 
pointing  to  work  which  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  render  our 
daily  share  of  sunlight,  which  is  very  small  sometimes,  pro- 
ductive in  plant  growth  and  the  maturation  of  fruits  to  the 
full  maximum  of  its  power. 

That  we  move  slowly  is  but  too  evident  in  the  general  de- 
fectiveness, cumbrousness,  and  expensiveness  of  the  majority 
of  newly-adopted  appliances.  It  is  our  bane  that  as  horticul- 
turists we  shut  out  much  of  the  light  which  enlarged  views  of 
nature  would  obtain  for  us.  W e construct  plant  houses  with- 
out knowing  much  of  the  laws  of  light ; we  construct  furnaces 
while  in  great  part  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  heat ; we  engage 
in  hybridizing  and  cross-breeding  for  the  most  part  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  laws  of  physiology,  and  it  is  but  rarely  the  breeder 
of  sheep  and  cattle  and  the  breeder  of  garden  varieties  ex- 
change notes  with  each  other,  or  seek  for  any  light  beyond 
the  sharp  boundary  line  which  they  have  drawn  round 
their  pursuits  in  a spirit  as  narrow  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
separate  world.  The  most  accurate  observation  of  minute 
particulars  is  consistent  with  a broad  view  of  universal  laws, 
and  we  shall  not  fear  for  any  of  the  departments  of  the  hor- 
ticultural arts  when  practitioners  of  horticulture  give  their 
minds  to  the  study  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature  in 
the  largest  manner,  and  in  the  conviction  that  every  separate 
truth  is  but  a part  of  the  great  whole  which  the  Creator  has 
set  before  us  in  His  word  and  His  works. 


Manchester  National  Exhihition. — On  the  27th  of  July  last  we  an- 
nounced (see  page  319)  that  the  council  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society 
hail  resolved  to  hold  a great  show  during  the  Whitsun  week  of  1868.  It 
will  he  seen  by  the  dates  of  the  intended  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  that  Kensington  will  again  wage  war  with  Manchester,  and 
we  may  expect  that  Kensington  will  again  be  worsted.  It  is  inexplicable  on 
any  other  ground  except  that  which  men  of  honour  and  spirit  must  reject  as 
having  any  proper  place  in  this  matter,  that  the  council  of  the  R.  H.  S. 
should  fix  the  time  for  their  first  great  show  when  it  is  impossible  that  the 
leading  exhibitors  can  take  an  equal  part  in  both,  as  they  would  do  were 
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the  dates  sufficiently  far  apart.  It  is  alleged  that  tho  groat  races  occurring 
in  May  and  Juno  leave  the  council  no  alternative.  Well,  perhaps  so;  wo 
are  accustomed  to  find  the  council  destitute  of  alternatives  when  direct  injury 
and  disgrace  of  tho  society  they  represent  are  imminent ; weak  and  misdirected 
governments  are  always  crippled  for  alternatives,  and  wo  must  expect  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Exhibition,  which  is  to  continue  from  June  2nd  to 
6th,  to  prove  as  great  a failure  as  that  of  last  yt  ar,  when,  Manchester  attract- 
ing the  principal  talent  and  the  grandest  collections  in  the  country,  the  council 
of  the  R.  II.  S.  made  a pitiful  appeal  to  exhibitors  to  allow  their  plants  to 
remain  a longer  time  than  first  agreed  on,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Tho  Manchester  Exhibition  will  open  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  close  on  the 
6th  of  Juno  next.  The  schedule  is  now  being  distributed.  We  observe 
amongst  the  prizes  offered  the  following:  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  1st  £30,  2nd  £20 ; twenty  miscellaneous  plants,  1st  £30,  2nd  £20: 
ton  Azaleas,  1st  £20,  2nd  £12;  ten  Roses,  1st  £14,  2nd  £10;  sixteen 
Orchids,  1st  £16,  2nd  £12.  Other  prizes  are  in  like  proportion;  it  will 
bo  understood  therefore  that  this  is  a liberal  schedule. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Clark,  seedsman,  of 
liishopsgate  Street,  and  Tottenham,  who  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy on  Saturday  last. 


MY  OECHID  HOUSE.— No.  XV. 

THE  DENDROBIUM. 

The  popularity  which,  this  genus  has  acquired  amongst 
orchid  growers,  and,  in  fact,  amongst  lovors  of  plants  generally, 
whether  growers  or  not,  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  numbor 
of  species  there  are  in  general  cultivation,  and  the  numbor 
there  are  in  individual  collections.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
the  genus  fully  deserves  the  attention  it  receives  at  everyone’s 
hands;  for  “frae  November  till  Oetobor  ” it  contributes  largely 
more  or  less  to  the  beauty  of  the  orchid  house.  Whether  we 
take  into  consideration  the  handsome  appearance  which  some 
present  in  their  manner  of  growth,  the  graceful  habit  of  others, 
the  extreme  beauty  and  diversity  of  the  flowers  which  the 
different  kinds  furnish,  or  the  profusion  with  which  they  are 
produced,  together  with  the  simplicity  of  the  rales  necessary 
to  be  observed  to  accomplish  their  successful  cultivation  and 
management,  there  is  not  another  genus  in  the  whole  family 
of  orchidaceous  plants  that  can  bear  comparison  with  it.  I 
am  fearless  of  contradiction  in  making  this  assertion.  If  we 
take  the  whole  of  the  good  qualities  collectively,  unquestion- 
ably some  of  the  Cattleyas,  such  as  Moss  he,  labiata,  and  one 
or  two  others,  would  beat  the  best  of  the  dendrobes  in  point 
of  beauty  ; but  then  they  are  expensive  to  get  at,  and  difficult 
to  grow  and  flower  after  they  are  obtained,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  genera.  But,  take  them  “all  in  all,”  the 
dendrobes  are  decidedly  the  best  Jfor  growers  who  are  not 
lucky  enough  to  possess  separate  houses  for  special  purposes. 
Although  they  cannot  be  grown  in  such  a low  temperature 
as  some  of  the  Lycastes  and  the  Odontoglots,  they  can  be  grown 
more  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a largo  amount  of 
beauty,  that  is,  with  few  exceptions ; for  when  the  species  are 
natives  of  New  Holland,  Nepaul,  and  Japan,  the  same  tem- 
perature as  would  do  for  the  Lycastc  will  suit  them  capitally. 
Amongst  such  as  we  may  call  cool  species  are,  chrysanthemum, 
JEgertonii , heterocarpum,  Kingianum,  spcciosum,  and  transparent. 
The  whole  of  tho  others  are  best  grown  in  what  is  known 
as  the  East-Indian  House.  A vinery  in  full  work  will  do  very 
well  until  the  grapes  begin  to  ripen,  when  they  must  have 
fresh  quarters  provided  them  ; for  though  some  few  others  in 
addition  to  those  enumerated  above  will  live  in  a coldor  house, 
still  it  is  a most  difficult  matter  to  keep  them  healthy,  much 
less  to  porsuade  them  to  grow  vigorously  and  flower  well. 
The  principal  consideration  in  growing  this  genus  is  to  push 
tho  plants  freely  when  they  are  growing,  so  as  to  give  the 
young  bulbs  every  opportunity  of  attaining  their  full  sizo  early 
in  the  season,  and  before  tho  shortness  of  the  days  and  the 
dullness  of  tho  weathor  prevent  their  receiving  that  full 
amount  of  light  which  is  so  essential  to  their  well-being,  and  to 
their  flowering  tho  following  season.  When  tho  bulbs  are 
properly  maturod  tho  plants  can  bo  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
rested  and,  as  I have  remarked  on  0110  or  two  othor  occasions, 
so  far  as  those  conditions  are  kept  in  view  and  complied  with, 
a more  robust  health  can  bo  expected,  combined  with  a larger 
proportion  of  flowers.  Unless  tho  plants  are  grown  strong, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  produce  flowers,  and  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  unless  tho  bulbs  are  riponod  after 
they  aro  grown,  tho  flowers  will  bo  deficient  in  quality  as 
woll  as  quantity.  In  this  respect  orchidacoous  plants  in 
general,  and  the  dondrobos  in  particular,  are  not  at  all  singu- 
lar in  thoir  roquiromonts  ; for,  tako  any  othor  known  plant, 
whether  grown  for  fruit  or  flowers,  no  matter  of  what  class, 
and  no  one  having  any  knowledge  of  plant  or  fruit  growing 
would  expect  fine  fruit  Or  flowers  from  half-starved  plants  willi 
ill-ripened  wood. 

in  cultivating  this  genus  tho  natural  habitat  of  tho  various 
species  should  lie  studied,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  growth,  rest,  and  flowering  imitated.  As 
most  of  tho  species  aro  natives  of  different  parts  of  our  Indian 


territory,  it  can  bo  dono  with  very  little  trouble ; for,  in  the 
first  place,  wo  have  tho  rainy  soason,  when  tho  plants  make 
their  growth;  the  cold  season,  when  they  rest ; and  tho  hot 
and  dry  season,  when  they  flower.  Although  tho  different 
kinds  vary  in  tho  time  of  flowering,  they  generally  begin  to 
push  in  March  and  April,  when  the  plants  should  have  the 
advantage  of  a temperature,  to  begin  with,  of  70°,  combined 
with  plenty  of  water  thrown  on  the  stages  and  floor,  and  with 
a syringe  overhead  once  a day.  As  tho  days  lengthen,  and 
a largo  proportion  of  tho  heat  is  derived  from  tho  sun’s  rays, 
tho  thermometer  may  go  up  another  ten  or  fifteen  degrees, 
and  tho  plants  are  then  to  be  syringed  twice  a day,  and  the 
water  at  tho  roots  increased.  But  whenever  tho  temperature 
is  kept  up  entirely  by  fire-heat,  it  should  never,  as  a rule, 
exceed  two  or  three  degrees  above  seventy,  for  nothing  is 
gained  except  weak  spindly  gi’owth,  by  an  excessive  use  of 
fire-heat.  As  soon  as  tho  growth  is  finished,  the  plants  should 
be  placed  in  a cooler  part  of  tho  house,  and  exposed  to  as 
much  light  as  is  possible,  without  their  being  burnt  by  tho 
direct  rays  of  tho  sun.  Afterwards  from  55®  to  GO®  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  much  better  than 
a higher  temperature ; for  although  I do  not  agree  with  the 
idea  of  orchidaceous  plants  growing  and  flowering  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat,  I am  quite  certain  that  it  is  equally  as 
injurious  to  coddle  them  in  a temperature  of  about  75®  or  80® 
through  the  winter.  I have  seen  plants  (and  more  than  once, 
too)  kept  in  a temperature  quite  as  high  as  that,  but  I have 
never  seen  them  when  so  treated  in  such  robust  health  as 
plants  treated  in  a more  rational  manner,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  and  fuel  wasted. 

If  tho  drainage  is  in  a good  state,  and  the  roots  all  right, 
plants  growing  in  baskets  and  pots  will  require  watering 
about  twice  a week  through  the  growing  season  ; and  plants 
on  blocks  will  require  dipping  every  other  day  at  first,  then 
every  day,  and  again  every  alternate  day  as  they  approach  a 
resting  condition.  During  tho  winter  two  or  three  good 
waterings  will  be  plenty  to  carry  them  through.  It  is  much 
better  to  let  the  bulbs  shrivel  slightly  than  to  keep  them  too 
wet.  The  whole  of  the  species  are  propagated  by  division, 
and  some  kinds  form  young  plants  on  the  old  bulbs.  These 
young  plants  are  best  taken  off  in  the  spring,  and  potted 
firmly  in  either  pots  or  baskets,  or  fastened  upon  blocks,  ac- 
cording to  which  of  these  methods  of  culture  may  be  deter- 
mined upon.  I also  prefer  the  spring,  just  after  the  young 
shoots  have  pushed  between  one  and  two  inches  in  length, 
for  dividing  the  plants,  when  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
increase  the  stock  by  division.  I find  they  take  root  quicker, 
and  grow  away  stronger  when  divided  at  that  stage  than  they 
do  at  any  other  time.  Only  very  large  plants  ought  to  bo 
divided,  for  one  good  plant  is  worth  twenty  small  ones  for 
making  a show,  and  not  a quarter  the  trouble  to  manage, 
unless  they  are  intended  for  sale. 

Some  kinds  are  most  suitable  for  growing  in  pots,  others 
for  baskets,  and  a few  for  blocks.  In  the  list  of  kinds  at  the 
end  of  this  paper,  I will  indicate  a few  which  aro  more  suitable 
than  others  for  growing  in  baskets  and  upon  blocks  for  sus- 
pending from  the  roof.  Tho  others  can  be  grown  in  pots,  or 
in  the  square  rustic  baskets  which  are  now  common  in  orchid 
houses,  but  on  account  of  their  upright  habit  are  best  stood 
down  on  the  tables.  All  baskets  and  pots  must  be  filled  with 
at  least  two-thirds  of  thoir  space  of  drainage,  and  the 
plants  should  bo  potted  very  firm  ; for  as  they  are  mostly  tall- 
growing  they  are  liable  to  shake  about  and  get  loose,  as 
there  is  not  sufficient  body  in  tho  sphagnum  to  hold  them  tight 
if  it  is  put  in  loosely.  They  should  be  properly  tied  out  as 
soon  after  they  aro  potted  as  is  convenient,  as  tho  sticks  assist 
to  keep  the  plant  in  its  place.  In  putting  fresh  plants  on  tho 
blocks,  tho  best  way  is  to  put  a layer  of  moss,  thou  tho  roots 
and  baso  of  the  bulbs,  and  cover  them  with  more  moss,  and 
securely  fasten  tho  whole  withcoppor  wire.  Vory  small  grow- 
ing kinds,  like  Jenkinsii,  moroly  require  tying  on  the  blocks 
without  tho  moss. 

Tho  host  material  for  growing  the  dendrobes  is  good  sphag- 
num, and  tho  next  best  good  fibry  poat,  with  tho  whole  of  the 
fine  stuff  shaken  out  from  it.  Tho  tlirip  is  their  greatest  enemy, 
but  it  can  bo  easily  kept  down  by  tobacco  smoko.  The  opera- 
tion of  fumigating  must  bo  conducted  with  care,  and  not 
given  strong,  for  tho  young  growth  is  too  tender  to  stand 
much  of  it  without  injury.  Two  mild  doses  aro  better  than 
one  very  strong  ono.  If  tho  plants  aro  kept  in  too  dry  an 
atmosphere,  tho  rod  spider  will  soon  [make  its  appoarace,  but 
if  a proper  degroo  of  humidity  is  kept  in  tho  house,  thoro 
will  bo  vory  littlo  tear  of  thoir  doing  any  harm. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  onumorato  all  tho  spooies  which  aro 
dosorving  of  cultivation,  but  confine  my  list  to  those  kinds 
which  aro  really  good,  and  with  which  I am  personally  ac- 
quainted : — 
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J).  \aggregatum  tnajus.  Ilnllior  dwarf  growing;  blooms  in  April,  with 
white  flowers. 

J>.  alba  tanguintum  is  a very  lino  kind,  tho  flowers  oreniny  white,  with 
crimson  blotch. 

D.  bigibbum, — This  species  is  n nntive  of  New  Holland;  it  grows  about  n 
foot  in  height ; flowers  in  spikes  of  about  six  flowers  ouch  , the  (lowers  have 
largo  round  petals  of  n deep  rich  lilac  colour,  with  a nearly  purple  lip. 

B.  chrysanthemum. — This  is  n graceful  growing  plant,  suitable  for  blocks 
and  baskets  for  suspending  from  the  roof;  it  flowers  in  spring  and  autumn  ; 
the  colours  ore  rich  yellow  with  dark  lip. 

B.  chrysotoxum,  in  tho  way  of  donsiflorum,  but  has  tho  lip  beautifully 
fringed;  tho  blossoms  are  produced  in  spring  and  nro  of  a rich  golden  yellow, 
with  a brownish  red  circle  towards  tho  baso  of  tho  lips.  First-rate  for  spoci-  ' 
mens. 

B.  Balhousianum. — A very  strong-growing  spocies,  with  long  spikes  of 
doep  rose  and  purple  blossoms,  produced  at  tho  top  of  tho  bulbs. 

D.  Dayanum  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  first-class. 

J).  densi/torum  is  a lino  dwarf-growing  evergreen,  with  large  handsomo 
spikes  of  golden  yellow  flowers. 

D.  Devonianum  is  a slender  grower  suitable  for  suspending  ; it  flowers  in 
May  ; the  petals  and  sepals  light  pink,  with  a pink  and  yellow  lip.  A very 
pretty  species. 

B.  Falconerii — This  is  a very  distinct  species;  the  flowers  produced  on  a 
long  spike,  with  thirty  or  forty  flowers  on  n spike ; tho  diameter  of  each 
flower  about  three  inches ; tho  petals  are  white  tipped  with  purple,  sepals 
pale  rose,  w ith  yellow  lips. 

B.  Farmerii  blooms  in  March,  with  pale  straw-coloured  flowers. 

B.  funbriatum  oculatum  is  much  better  than  the  species  (namely  D. 
fimbriatum),  as  it  lins  tho  advantage  of  a brownish  red  lip.  This  and 
D.  Paxionii  are  so  much  alike  that  one  is  sufficient  for  a moderate  collection  ; 
it  blooms  in  May. 

J).  Jieterocarpum  is  valuablo  on  account  of  its  doing  well  in  a cold  house. 

1>.  Jenkimii  is  very  dwarf,  not  growing  moro  than  two  inches,  suitable 
for  blocks  only ; fine  orange-yellow  flowers. 

J).  Xingianum. — Tho  flowers  are  produced  on  an  erect  spike  ; they  are  pink 
spotted  with  crimson. 

J).  lituijlorum. — The  blossoms  of  this  species  are  of  a pnlo  lilac  colour,  with 
deep  violet  lip. 

I).  MacCarthia. — This  very  splendid  species  is  rather  scarce  and  expensive 
as  yet ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a rosy  purple  colour,  and  the  lips  white, 
with  numerous  small  purple  spots  in  the  throat,  and  a purple  blotch  in  the 
centre. 

B.  moniliformc,  in  the  way  of  nobile,  but  blooms  in  January  ; valuable 
for  its  early  flowering. 

I).  nobile. — This  is  one  of  the  very  best ; flowers  rosy  purple  with  dark  lip. 
This  can  be  had  in  flower  from  March  to  June  by  retarding  a few  plants. 

B.  speciosum  flowers  in  January,  yellow  and  white.  It  is  a native  of  New 
Holland,  and  may  be  grown  in  a cold  house. 

B.  transparent. — Native  of  Nepaul ; the  flowers  are  rose  coloured  ; a cool 
temperature  will  also  suit  this. 

Besides  the  above,  there  aro  as  many  more  first-rate  kinds, 
which  should  be  in  collections  where  there  is  room  to  grow 
them.  Geokge  Gordon'. 


ON  PUKE  HYBBIDIZATION ; OB,  CBOSSING 
DISTINCT  SPECIES  OE  PLANTS. 

[Read  by  Isaac  Andcrson-Henrt,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 

Edinburgh,  on  14th  Nov.  1S07,  beiuu  the  opening'  address  of  the  thirty-second  session 

of  tho  Society,  slightly  abridged  for  the  Gardener’s  Magazine .] 

In  the  paper  I read  before  the  Society  in  March  last,  which  related  mainly 
to  that  form  of  hybridizing  generally  known  as  muling,  and  cognate  matters 
- — all  akin,  no  doubt,  but  for  the  most  part  outside  the  proper  province  of 
hybridization — I intimated  my  intention  of  afterwards  submitting  to  you 
another  paper  limited  to  the  latter  branch  in  its  purer  and  simpler  form. 
I have  now,  in  laying  what  .1  have  here  to  say  before  you,  some  things  to 
enumerate  which  may  sound  as  a thrice-told  tale  ; but  as  they  consist  of  my 
own  experiences,  and  as  I am  animated  by  a desire  to  lay  them  truthfully 
before  you,  I trust  they  will  neither  over-tax  your  patience,  nor  be  without 
some  value  to  those  who  may  be  already  some  way  a-field  or  a-mind  to 
follow  in  that  direction. 

1st.  I long  held  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  have  the  separate  plants 
intended  for  the  parents  in  the  cross,  even  though  both  were  hardy,  brought 
under  glass,  and  I still  recommend  it ; for  by  doing  so  you  heighten  the 
temperature — an  important  thing — and  you  can  better  secure  against  the 
interference  of  winds  and  insects  ; and  though  Darwin  holds  the  former  of 
small  account,  I have  reason  for  differing  with  him  there.  But  in  the  height 
of  summer,  pollen  may  be  taken  from  an  outside  plant  to  cross  an  inside  one, 
and  vice  versa. 

2nd.  I hold  it  not  enough  merely  to  emasculate  the  intended  seed-bearing 
flower ; I take  off  every  petal,  for  the  petals  attract  the  insects,  which  seem 
guided  more  by  their  optics  than  any  sense  of  smell.  This  act  of  emasculation 
in  some  eases  I perform  long  before  the  expansion  of  the  bloom,  for  in  many 
plants — e.g.,  in  the  Papilionacem,  some  of  the  Rosaccee,  and  Composite— self- 
fertilization  may  and  does  often  take  place  in  the  unopened  flower.  This  is 
not  all.  I sometimes  put  a gauze  bag  over  it ; if  I do  not  the  mutilated 
bloom  may  not  escape  that  most  troublesome  of  all  insect  pests,  the  humble 
bee,  which  in  his  unwieldy  flight  may  come  across  it  by  pure  accident.  But 
for  the  most  part  now  I make  clean  work  of  it,  and  remove  all  other  expanded 
flowers  on  the  seed-bearing  plant,  and  allow  no  kindred  one  to  be  near. 

3rd.  Do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  effect  your  cross  ; wait  till  you  find  that  the 
stigma  is  fully  developed.  In  many  plants  this  is  shown  by  a glutinous 
exudation  on  the  summit,  such  as  in  the  whole  family  of  the  Fricacece,  the 
Onagracea , &c.  In  other  families,  such  as  the  Geraniacece  and  Malvaceae,  it 
is  indicated  by  the  feathery  expansion  and  recurvature  of  its  separate  divisions. 

4th.  The  next  thing  is  to  obtain  properly-ripened  pollen  grains  from  the 
male  plant.  This  is  done  by  carefully  watching  when  the  anthers  burst 
open,  otherwise  the  insects  may  be  before  you  ; and  so  active  are  they,  espe- 
cially on  such  favourite  food  as  the  pollen  of  the  Rubus  tribe,  that,  to  get  it 
at  all,  I have  found  it  necessary  to  encase  the  opening  blooms  in  muslin  bags 
till  the  pollen  was  ripe  and  ready  for  use.  Do  not  use,  as  is  generally  recom- 
mended, the  camel-haii' pencil,  which,  applied  often  and  indiscriminately,  may 
and  often  does  convey,  with  the  foreign  some  insidious  grains  of  native  pollen, 
which,  however  few,  are  prepotent,  and  wholly  neutralize  the  former.  Take, 
where  that  can  be  obtained  and  afforded,  the  entire  bloom  of  the  intended 


male,  and  give  the  slightest  brush  with  all  its  anthers  over  the  stigma,  or  all 
the  stigmas  if  more  than  one,  of  the  intended  female.  I will  give  my  reasons 
for  this  by  and  by.  Von  may  use  for  experiment,  in  some  ea-ee,  the  long, 
and  in  some  tho  short,  anthers.  To  thoso  of  the  proper  dimorphic  form  I 
have  made  some  allusion  already  ; they  occur  in  the  /'/  imnla  and  in  some  of  tho 

I. inum  tribe  (as  to  both  of  which  sec  Darwin's  most  remarkable  papers  in  tho 
Proceedings  of  tho  Linnwan  Society).  Such  anthers,  at  least  two  long  and 
two  short  ones,  occur  in  the  two  orders  of  tho  clan  Didgnamia,  on  which  I 
may  have  a suggestion  to  offer  hereafter,  for  I think  something  interesting 
may  bo  worked  out  of  this  form.  In  cases  where  the  anthers  arc  few — in  tho 
Biandria,  Triandria,  &c. — you  may  use  small  pincers  ; a bit  of  wire  so 
twisted  as  to  form  that  implement,  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  is  by  far  the  han- 
diest ; I hnvo  used  such  an  instrument  all  along,  and  find  it  better  than  any 
other  form.  In  some  tribes,  tho  better  to  secure  against  invasion  by  in- 
sects, such  especially  as  in  some  of  the  Rosacea,  having  largo  discs,  a muslin 
hag  may  be  used  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  them  ; I use  it  constantly  in  tho 
Rubus  tribo  immediately  after  emasculation,  taking  it  off  and  replacing  it 
after  tho  cross,  and  keeping  it  on  thereafter  till  tho  cross  has  set. 

5th.  In  some  cases  it  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  procure,  and  when 
procured  of  no  loss  importance  to  preserve,  pollen.  In  dioecious  plants — say 
the  Aucuba — a friend  may  have  the  male  and  you  have,  as  we  all  have,  tho 
female  in  abundance.  You  would  like  to  store  that  pollen  till  your  female 
plant— generally  later — comes  into  flower.  Many  hold  that  pollen  cannot 
bo  preserved  in  a vital  condition  for  more  than  one  or  two,  perhaps  three 
weeks.  In  a recent  publication  which  refers  to  this  matter — namely  Max 
Wichura’ s “ Observations  on  Hybridization  ” — of  which  a very  lucid  abstract, 
carefully  digested  and  translated  from  the  original  German,  by  the  Rev.  M. 

J.  Berkeley,  is  given  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society , that  eminent  authority  holds  it  as  “a  fact  of  great 
importance  that  the  pollen  of  willows  retains  its  potency  for  sometime.  In 
some  cases  pollen  ten  days  old  was  efficient,  while  vitality  was  still  further 
prolonged  by  steeping  it  in  a solution  of  honey”  (of  which  I have  doubts). 
“ Pollen,”  he  adds,  “ of  Salix  Silesiaca  eight  days  old  seemed  almost  as  potent 
as  ever  ; in  twenty-eight  days  the  traces  of  vitality  were  very  slight,  while 
that  of  Salix  cinerea  had  become  weak  in  sixteen  days.”  Now  I am  not 
aware  that,  there  is  less  vitality  in  the  pollen  of  willows  than  in  that  of  any 
other  family  ; and  as  many  experimentalists  hold  kindred  views  to  those  hero 
enunciated  by  Wichura,  I deem  it  a matter  of  some  importance  to  give  you 
one  or  two  instances  of  my  own  experience.  I have  earned  in  my  pocket 
the  pollen  of  Rhododendron  again  and  again  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
and  upwards,  and  still  found  it  potent.  Of  the  Japanese  forms  of  the  genus 
Lilitim  I have  kept  pollen  effective  in  the  same  manner  for  equal  periods. 
In  fact,  generally  speaking,  I have  found  the  pollen  of  most  plants  to  remain 
good  for  similar  periods.  Having  last  year  got  the  new  and  beautiful 
Clematis  Jachnanii  to  flower,  and  anxious  to  preserve  its  pollen  as  long  as 
possible,  I collected  and  stored  it  in  its  anthers  in  a simple  pill-box.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1866,  I so  gathered  and  put  it  into  a drawer  of  a cabinet 
in  my  own  sitting-room,  where  it  remained  wholly  away  from  damp.  On 
the  5th  of  June,  1867,  having  first  carefully  emasculated  a flower  of  Clematis 
Candida,  I crossed  it  with  the  pollen,  then  eleven  months  old,  and  from  this 
cross,  I have  this  autumn  gathered  and  sown  eight  well-developed  seeds. 
Now,  both  parents  are  hybrids,  with  a large  infusion  of  alien  blood  in  them, 
so  that  here  the  vitality  was  put  to  its  severest  test.  I notice  this  result 
here  (somewhat  out  of  place)  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  storing  and,  if 
needful,  of  importing  pollen,  which,  if  wrapped  up  in  silk  paper,  might  even, 
enclosed  in  a letter,  reach  this  country  still  potent,  by  the  overland  route 
from  India,  or,  after  two  or  three  months’  voyage,  from  all  parts  of  South 
and  North  America.  Let  collectors  and  friends  in  distant  countries  be  in- 
structed as  to  this,  and  we  may  soon  have  an  improved  progeny  of  the 
rarest  things,  even  before  such  novelties  from  which  they  are  derived  have 
been  obtained  from  their  own  seeds  in  this  country. 

6th.  There  is,  I humbly  hold,  another  matter  of  much  consequence  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  crossing  of  distant  species ; I mean  the  times  and  seasons 
for  effecting  the  cross  ; yet  not  one  of  those  most  experienced  in  the  art,  from 
Darwin  downward,  have  touched  upon  this  point.  I have  had  it  forced 
upon  my  attention  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  found  that  I could,  on 
some  few  happy  days  which  occur  throughout  the  season,  successfully  effect 
crosses  I could  not  effect  with  all  my  care  at  other  times.  I have  ad- 
verted to  this  in  the  paper  I formerly  submitted  to  you,  and  again  I cannot 
pass  it  by.  I have  some  crosses  to  tell  you  of  which  I effected  at  such 
times,  and  might  have  tried  in  vain  to  accomplish  them  at  times  less  favour- 
able. If  you  have,  say  two  plants  of  Rhododendron , one  a tiny  thing,  to 
cross  with  a large  species,  or  if  you  wish  to  attempt  a cross  between  an 
Indian  azalea  and  a rhododendron,  of  which  I will  have  to  speak  below, 
watch  for  a propitious  time.  Such  times  occur,  often  few  and  far  between, 
when  there  is  less  of  sun  than  of  that  latent  form  of  heat,  which  frequently 
occurs  before  thunder,  from  the  air  being  more  than  ordinarily  charged  with 
electricity.  Or  it  may  occur  in  the  spring  season,  when  that  form  of  it 
which  chemists  designate  by  the  term  ozone , is  present,  whose  influence  I 
have  often  found  tell  most  favourably  in  promoting  the  germination  of  long- 
sown  seeds,  of  which  please  pardon  my  notice  of  a single  instance  here.  It 
was  to  the  presence  of  this,  or  to  some  other  form  of  electrical  agency,  I 
attributed  the  almost  simultaneous  germination  of  some  New  Zealand  seeds, 
of  a shrub  which  I got  from  that  country  under  the  name  of  “ Black  Man- 
pan,”  a species  of  Pittosporum,  which  sprang  up  together  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  March,  1863,  after  they  h;  d lain  dormant  two  years  and  eight 
months.  Such  atmospheric  conditions,  to  whatever  cause  they  may  be  due, 
I have  found  not  unfrequently  to  occur  with  the  east  winds  of  March  and 
April,  of  which  we  have  so  much  at  that  season  : at  which  times  I have 
seen  many  other  long-sown  seeds  spring  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
into  life.  Seize  upon  all  such  seasons  for  difficult  crosses.  As  to  the  time 
of  the  day,  you  may  operate  best  perhaps  from  10  a.m.  till  6 p.m. 

We  shall  suppose  the  cross  now  performed.  Your  next  anxiety  will 
naturally  be  to  find  out  whether  it  has  taken.  Almost  all  experimenters  have 
noticed  that  soon — I would  say  from  six  to  ten  days — an  alteration  is 
observed  on  the  stigma  and  style.  On  the  first  you  will  find  its  viscous 
matter  dried  up  and  the  latter  begun  to  shrivel.  You  will  naturally  con- 
clude that  it  is  all  right,  and  that  the  fertilizing  pollen  has  now  passed  down 
into  the  ovary,  and  in  some  cases  you  may  be  right ; but  these  appearances 
are  deceptive,  especially  if  you  find  the  style  mnntain  an  erect  position. 
The  following  degrees  of  failure  noted  by  Wichura  have  so  often  occurred 
in  my  own  experience,  that  I cannot  do  better  than  cite  them  in  his  own 
words,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley’s  translation,  already  alluded  to,  which  I 
only  alter  according  to  my  own  experience  : 1st,  The  organs  submitted  to  hy- 
bridization (the  stigma  and  style)  soon  wither,  but  do  not  in  all  cases  soon 
fall  off.  2nd,  Tho  ovaries  swell  and  ripen,  but  do  not  contain  a trace  of 
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seed.  3rd,  Tho  ovaries  nifty  scorn  filled  (T  say  may  seem  partially  filled), 
having  in  some  instances  the  small  protuberant  swelling  outside  as  if  seeds 
wore  within,  and  yet  no  seed  ho  there.  4th,  Seeds  are  present,  but  small, 
languid,  and  incapable  of  germination,  dth,  Seeds  apparently  perfectly  deve- 
loped, but  do  not,  germinate.  Oth,  Seeds  germinate,  but  the  young  plants  aro 
weak,  and  wither  in  n short  time,  dying  off  oftentimes  after  developing  the 
Bced-lcavcs.  I have  had  all  those  conditions  andresults  amply  illustrated  ; and 
of  the  second  in  tho  abovo  category,  I have  had,  last  summer,  mortifying 
proofs  in  the  muling  operation  I tried,  by  fertilizing  a flower  of  tho  new 
Arabia  blepharophyUa,  with  my  still  newer  Draba  viola cea.  The  cross,  to  all 
appearance,  had  taken ; the  seed-pod  swelled  bettor  than  the  others  where 
no  experiment  was  made,  and  while  the  valves  of  tho  siliquas  of  these  last 
opened  and  showed  no  trace  of  seed  in  them,  tho  former  remained  closed, 
showing  by  outward  development  that  two  seeds  were  certainly  within. 
But  I found  on  opening,  when  to  all  appearance  ripe,  not  one  seed  was  there, 
though  there  was  a something,  which,  however,  bore  no  resemblance  to  a 
seed — an  utter  abortion.  While  Wichura’s  accuracy  in  the  above  degrees 
of  failure  are  consistent  with  what  I have  myself  had  ample  experience  of, 
I cannot,  from  like  experience,  endorse  tho  views  he  has  formed  on  some  of 
his  successful  results.  At  page  72  of  the  above  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Berkeley,  commenting  on  Wichura’s  paper, 
observes : “ Gartner,  indeed,  supposes  that  in  genera  which  are  rich  in 
species,  there  are  some  wnich  have  a prepotent  influence  when  hybridizing, 
so  that  in  some  hybrids  the  type  cither  of  the  male  or  female  prevails. 
Amongst  the  various  hybrid  willows,  though  the  genus  is  so  rich  in  species, 
and  so  prone  to  hybridizing,  Wichura  has  never  seen  a prepotent  type,  and 
doubts  Gartner’s  statement,  especially  as  he  makes  it  in  very  qualified 
terms upon  which  Mr.  Berkeley  very  judiciously  remarks  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining,  “ by  examination  of  types,  whether,  for  example, 
a hybrid  is  more  like  the  mother  or  father — the  perfect  distinction  is  sub- 
ject in  many  cases  to  great  difficulties,  since  very  much  depends  on  the 
subjective  view  of  the  observation ; for,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
intermolting  of  both  characters,  the  one  observer  finds  in  a hybrid  the 
maternal  type,  while  another  thinks  the  paternal  type  prevalent.”  By 
which  I regard  Mr.  Berkeley  as  very  modestly  dissenting  from  his  author. 
And  further  on,  at  page  78  of  the  same  journal,  Wichura  speaks  out 
still  more  absolutely.  “When  both  parents,”  says  he,  “belong  to  the 
same  species,  we  cannot  tell  wThat  part  the  male  and  female  parent  take 
respectively  in  the  formation  of  the  progeny.  But  dissimilar  factors 
are  united  in  hybrids,  and  an  intermediate  form  is  the  consequence. 
The  products  which  arise  from  reciprocal  crossing  in  plants,  unlike  those 
which  are  formed  amongst  animals,  are  perfectly  alike.”  I regret  to  differ 
from  so  great  an  authority  as  Wichura,  and  must  venture  to  demur  to  the 
doctrine  in  more  decided  terms  than  Mr.  Berkeley  does.  I have  had  so 
many  instances  of  hybrids  taking  sometimes  to  one  side  and  sometimes  to 
another — but  most  frequently  to  that  of  the  mother — that  to  those  who,  like 
me,  have  tried  their  hand  with  many  genera,  it  would  be  a matter  of  supere- 
rogation to  give  instances  ; I have  had  them  by  the  score.  The  converse  is 
the  rarer  case — i.  e.,  where  the  paternal  type  comes  out  most  marked.  Yet 
I remember  one  eminent  instance  of  a seedling  Veronica  (from  the  batch  of 
seedlings  from  which  I obtained  V.  Andersonii,  V.  salicifolia,  V.  speciosa ) 
being  so  like  the  male  parent,  V.  speciosa,  that  I presented  it  to  a friend  in 
the  belief  it  was  purely  and  simply  the  latter  species  ; but  when  it  bloomed, 
it  showed,  by  the  longer  spike  and  lighter  and  brighter  colour  of  the  flowers, 
and  by  their  being  a bright  crimson  instead  of  very  deep  purple,  which  is 
the  colour  of  the  flower  of  the  V.  speciosa,  that  the  blood  of  the  V.  salicifolia 
was  there.  I can  well  understand  that,  as  respects  the  family  of  willows, 
from  their  being  so  attractive  to  bees,  and  from  their  being  naturally  so  prone 
to  intermix  (in  so  much  that  few  can  tell  what  is  a species  and  what  is  a 
hybrid),  Wichura  has  not  much  overstated  the  fact,  and  that  a distinct  inter- 
mediate form  may  generally  be  reckoned  on.  But  I must  dissent  still  more 
strongly  from  what  he  lays  down  in  continuation  of  the  above  passage  at 
page  78,  as  to  reciprocal  crossing.  “ The  products,”  he  says,  “ which  arise 
from  reciprocal  crossing  in  plants,  unlike  those  which  are  formed  among 
animals,  are  perfectly  alike.  It  is  of  no  consequence  which  is  tho  male  and 
which  the  female  parent.  It  is,  therefore  a mathematical  necessity  that  the 
pollen-cells  must  have  just  the  same  part  in  the  act  of  generation  as  tho 
ovules.”  And,  based  mainly  on  this  doctrine,  he  follows  up  and  amplifies  it 
in  a series  of  aphorisms  which,  he  admits,  are  to  be  “ considered  conjectural, 
and  require  to  be  submitted  to  proof,”  an  admission  for  which  he  is  to  be 
commended,  and  all  the  more  if  he  submitted  to  the  like  test  the  dogma  on 
which  they  mainly  rest ; for  it  humbly  appears  to  mo  that  it  had  been  sug- 
gested from  his  experience  among  the  Saliccs — of  all  plants  the  most  mongrel 
in  a state  of  nature.  Now,  in  all  this  it  appears  to  me  to  be  implied  by 
Wichura,  that  if  a distinct  intermediate  may  be  formed,  and  is  formed,  by  cross- 
ing A on  B,  so  may  an  exactly  similar  intermediate  be  reciprocated  by  crossing 
B on  A.  And  M.  Naudin,  I observe,  in  his  experiments  among  the  Daturas, 
enunciates  the  same  belief,  and  holds  “ that  there  is  not  a sensible  difference 
between  reciprocal  hybrids  of  two  species.”  That  distinguished  observer, 
like  Wichura,  seems  to  have  confined  his  experiments  to  herbaceous  or  soft- 
wooded  plants.  But,  from  a long  and  large  experience  among  both  hard  and 
soft  wooded  plants,  I demur,  1st,  to  the  capability  of  the  parents  being  in  all 
cases  made  subject  to  such  reciprocity ; and,  2nd,  to  the  dogma,  where  such 
reciprocity  does  hold,  that  the  progeny  aro  perfectly  alike,  whether  A or  B 
supply  the  pollen. 

1st,  In  my  various  crossings  I havo  had  my  hands  on  many  hard  as  well 
as  soft  wooded  genera — in  particular,  I would  hero  instance  among  the  for- 
mer the  tribe  rhododendron.  There  I have  again  and  again  Leon  baffled  to 
recipocrate  a cross  which  on  one  side  was  comparatively  easy  to  bo  effected. 
When  the  lovely  and  fragrant  Rhododendron  Edgeworth  ii  first  bloomed  in 
this  country,  all  were  eager  to  see  its  beauty  and  perfumo  transfused  into 
dwarfer  and  hardier  forms.  Somo  tried  tho  cross  by  making  Edgeworth  ii 
tho  female  or  secd-bcaror,  others  by  making  it  tho  malo.  I tried  it  in  both 
ways,  but,  for  my  own  part,  all  thoso  efforts  failed  whore  I attempted  tho 
cross  on  tho  Edgcworlhii.  But  while  it  would  not  bo  brought  to  boar  hy- 
brid seed,  I had  no  great  difficulty  in  effecting  a cross  from  its  pollen  on 
11.  ciliatum,  another  of  Dr.  Hooker's  beautiful  Sikkim  species  having  all  the 
desirable  requisites  of  hardihood,  dwarf  habit,  and  frec-ilowcring  tendency  ; 
and,  singularly,  just  as  1 had  obtained  and  sent  off  blooms  of  this  brood  to 
lay  before  the  Committee  of  tho  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Messrs 
Vcitch,  of  Chelsea,  anticipated  mo  in  having  a plant  of  this  identical  cross  first 
exhibited  before  that  Committee,  which  is  now  well  known  and  generally 
cultivated  under  tho  name  of  “ Rhododendron  Princess  Alice.”  N w, 
neither  I nor  any  one  who  ever  tried  it,  so  far  ns  1 know,  ever  olfooted  tho 
inverse  cross  of  II.  ciliatum  on  II.  Edgcworlhii ; and  if  they  did,  tho  progeny 
would  long  oro  now  havo  appeared  in  nursery  catalogues.  But  more  of  this 


below,  though  thero  is  yet  one  other  instance  I may  notice  now  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  matter  I contend  for  hero.  In  my  former  paper  I noticed,  as 
an  exception  to  a rulo  I bad  found  almost  general — viz.,  that  European  had 
great  aversion  to  cross  with  Asiatic  species — that  I had,  notwithstanding, 
effected  such  a hybrid  by  crossing  Jl.  cleagnoides  (another  of  Dr.  Hooker’s 
acquisitions,  a tiny  Sikkim  species)  on  tho  European  R.  hirsutum,  and  of 
having  sent  tho  survivor  of  tho  two  plants  which  came  of  it  to  Kew,  of 
which,  by  the  way,  Dr.  Hooker  writes  me,  that  it  dwindled  away  and  died 
after  being  a few  years  in  their  hands ; but  by  no  possible  means  could  I 
invert  that  cross,  or  get  that  same  very  interesting  tiny  yellow-flowered 
species,  R.  cleagnoides  (a  form  of  R.  lepidotum),  to  submit  to  a cross  from  any 
species  whatever. 

I shall  now  advert  to  tho  second  point  which  Wichura  lays  down  as  a 
dogma — viz.,  that  the  progeny  of  reciprocal  crossing,  whether  it  is  A on  B or 
B on  A,  are  precisely  alike.  While  my  past  experience  goes  with  what  I 
observed  last  summer,  it  may  perhaps  suffice  to  give  the  latest  instance. 
Having,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hooker,  obtained  seeds  of  beautiful 
new  Californian  Arabis  ( A . blepharophyUa')  with  large  fine  rose-tinted 
flowers,  I felt  desirous  to  infuse  that  colour  into  some  of  the  other  kinds 
I possessed.  After  trying  it  on  several,  especially  on  A.  albida,  all  in  vain, 
I at  last  effected  a cross,- — a reciprocal  cross — between  it  and  A Soyeri,  a 
white-flowered  land,  something  like  the  A albida,  but  with  a glabrous 
foliage.  Of  tho  cross  A.  Soyeri  on  A.  blepharophyUa  I have  raised  six  plants, 
the  product  of  two  very  largely  developed  seed-pods.  These  plants  are  alive 
and  healthy,  and  promise  an  improved  vigour  over  either  parent.  That  the 
cross  was  sure  I had  the  best  proof  from  there  being  no  seeds  in  the  normal 
pods  of  the  seed-bearer.  Of  the  inverse  cross  from  one  weakly  seed-pod 
I raised  one  plant,  which,  after  maintaining  a sickly  existence  for  some  two 
months  or  so,  has  died  off.  But  while  this  last  cross  was  equally  certain  as 
the  others,  like  it,  the  plant  had  more  of  the  mother  than  the  father  in  it. 
In  fact,  I have  oftenest  found  the  maternal  type  most  marked  in  hybrid 
progeny.  I have  various  crosses  effected  between  distinct  species  of 
the  rhododendron,  where,  while  the  male  manifests  his  presence,  the 
female  type  prevails.  I have  it  in  R.  Jcnieensi  crossed  by  R.  Edgeworthii, 
R.  Caucasicum  by  R.  cinnamomeum,  and  the  hybrid  from  this  latter  cross 
crossed  again  with  R.  Edgeworthii,  and  especially  the  Sikkim  species  R. 
virgatum  crossed  with  another  of  my  hybrids,  R.ciliatum'bj  R.  Edgeworthii 
— all  having  more  the  foliage  and  the  aspect  of  the  mother  than  the  father. 

I have  another  hybrid  of  the  same  R.  virgatum,  the  female  parent  crossed, 
I believe,  by  Rhodothamnus  chameecistus,  a tiny  procumbent  plant  of  three 
inches,  but  all  set  with  flower-buds — not,  as  in  the  male  parent,  at  the  tips 
of  the  shoots,  but,  as  in  the  female,  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  I have 
stated  my  belief  that  the  Rhodothamnus  is  the  male  parent,  but  I cannot  do 
so  confidently,  from  the  tallies  having  got  into  confusion — the  specimens 
being  planted  out.  But  as  some  plants  were  obtained  from  that  cross,  and 
as  this  is  the  smallest,  I regard  it  as  likeliest  to  he  the  true  progeny ; and 
the  cross  being  an  extreme  one — a mule,  in  fact— it  is  open  to  question.  But 
as  I have  this  season  effected  still  more  extreme — certainly  more  unlikely — 
crosses  in  that  family,  where  there  could  he  no  miscarriage,  you  may,  I 
think,  take  it  as  true  in  the  meantime.  But  I could  overwhelm  you  with 
proof.  Darwin,  at  page  333  of  the  last  edition  of  his  “ Origin  of  Species,” 
has  observed  the  above  tendency.  “ When  two  species,”  he  says,  “ are 
crossed,  one  has  sometimes  a prepotent  power  of  impressing  its  likeness  on 
the  hybrid  ; and  so  I believe  it  to  be  with  varieties  of  plants.” 

Naturalists  of  the  highest  note — Gartner,  Kcelreuter,  Naudin,  and  Wichura 
— are  far  from  being  at  one  on  the  subject  of  variability,  as  Darwin  has 
shown,  especially  as  relates  to  crosses,  first,  between  species  and  species  ; 
second,  between  species  and  varieties  ; and,  third,  between  mongrel  offspring. 
But  this  is  a complex  subject,  and  when  such  high  authorities  are  not  at  one, 
and  Darwin  admits  that  he  cannot  reconcile  them,  it  is  manifest  that  the  case 
is  still  open  to  further  probation.  Hease  excuse  me  for  citing  him  again  in 
dealing  with  the  views  of  Gartner,  to  whose  testimony  he  deservedly  accords 
great  value  (page  331).  Gartner,  -whose  strong  wish  “it  was  to  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  species  and  varieties,  could  find  very  few,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  quite  unimportant  differences  between  the  so-called  hybrid  off- 
spring of  species  and  the  so-called  mongrel  offspring  of  varieties.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  agree  most  closely  in  many  important  respects.  The 
most  important  distinction  is,  that  in  the  first  generation  mongrels  aro 
more  variable  than  hybrids  ; but  Gaortner  admits  that  hybrids  from  species 
which  have  long  been  cultivated  aro  often  variable  in  the  first  generation ; 
and  I havo  myself  seen  striking  instances  of  this  fact.  Gartner  further 
admits  that  hybrids  between  very  closely-allied  species  are  more  variablo 
than  those  from  very  distinct  species,  and  this  shows  that  the  difference  in 
tho  degree  of  variability  graduates  away.  When  mongrels  and  the  more 
fertile  hybrids  aro  propagated  for  several  generations,  an  oxtremo  amount 
of  variability  in  their  offspring  is  notorious  ; but  somo  few  cases,  both  of 
hybrids  and  mongrels,  long  retaining  uniformity  of  character  could  bo 
given.  Tho  variability,  however,  in  the  successive  generations  of  mongrels 
is  perhaps  greater  than  in  hybrids.”  So  reservedly  does  Darwin  deal  with 
a subject  on  which  a flood  of  the  opinions  of  others  could  be  brought  to 
bear ; but  as  they  aro  not  all  concurrent,  and  not  unfrequrntly  conflicting, 
which  they  may  well  bo  from  tho  various  subjects  experimented  on,  ho 
lias  said,  u ith  commendable  moderation,  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject. 

From  you,  gentlemen,  I respectfully  claim  the  same  kind  indulgence  which 
Darwin  has  shown  to  the  testimony  ho  has  had  to  deal  with,  in  judging  of 
tho  views  I havo  offered,  and  am  now  to  offer,  on  tho  experiments  I moan, 
as  briefly  ns  I can,  to  lay  beforo  you.  But  oro  I enter  upon  thorn  it  is  no- 
cessary  to  premiso,  especially  as  regards  that  form  of  dimorphism  which  occurs 
among  many  tribes — in  all  tho  Linnrcan  classes  from  Pcntandria  up  to  Dc- 
candria — in  having  very  generally  ono  if  not  two  pairs  of  anthers  shorter 
than  tho  other  anthers  in  tho  samo  flower.  And  tho  snmo  dimorphic  form 
ofton  occurs  in  oven  a more  marked  degree  in  many  tribes  of  tho  class  Teran- 
dria.  Besides,  as  you  know,  and  I havo  noticed,  it  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  tho  two  orders  of  Didyuamia  to  havo  two  long  and  two  short  stamens. 

As  observed  in  my  former  paper,  it  is  now  sovontoon  yoars  sinoo  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  tho  long  and  short  anthers,  but  to  tho  lattor  moro 
particularly  in  somo  muling  operations  there  alluded  to,  where  by  using 
them,  I crossed  that  largo  species  of  rhododrendron,  R.  cimiamomcum,  on  tho 
pigmy  Rhodothamnus  chama'cistm.  1 refer  to  these  short  stamens  again  as 
the  means  by  which  I succeeded  in  effecting  some  extraordinary  crosses  which, 

I confidently  boliove,  but  for  their  use  and  my  improving  a propitious  time, 
would  havo  been  utterly  impracticable.  As  1 have  said,  1 at  first  worked 
only  with  short  stamens.  Thoso  I use  in  all  cases  whore  I wish  to  cross  a 
large  on  a small  species.  I have  now  found  that  the  converse  holds,  and  use 
the  long  stamens  whoro  I wish  to  cross  a small  on  a largo  species.  In  nil 
extremes  l uso  tho  longest  or  shortest  pair  of  stamens  ns  tho  caso  demands. 
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Tho  short  pair  is  generally  well  distnncod  by  tho  others  tlio  longost  pair 
ofton  not  just  so  much  in  advance.  Thoro  is  often  mi  intormodiuto  pair  of 
short  stamons,  which  in  rases  h i extromo  aro  exceedingly  serviceable,  hut 
thoro  aro  sohlom  suoh  intorniodiatos  among  tho  long  ones.  My  reason  for 
tho  use  of  those  short,  intermediate,  and  long  stamens  is  intelligible  enough. 
If  l wish  to  cross  a large  on  a small  species,  tho  smallest-grained  pollen  being 
in  the  short  stamens,  I take  the  pollen  of  these  stamens  of  the  large  plant  as 
best  tilted  to  pass  down  through  the  tubes  of  the  stigma  to  fertilise  tho  ovules 
of  the  smaller  spueios,  and  so  otl'oct  tho  cross  on  it ; and  so,  cetleris  paribus , 
with  rospeet  to  tho  other  forms. 

As  this  paper  has  already  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  I intended,  I shall  not 
go  far  back  on  past  years,  but  restrict  tho  instances  I am  now  to  cito  to  tho 
last  few  years,  noticing, 

I.  CASES  OP  CnOS8INQ  WITH  81I0IIT  STAMENS. 

Tho  first  cross  1 shall  notico  is  0110  I havo  already  alluded  to — viz.,  Rho- 
dodendron virgatum  with  my  own  hybrid  rhododendron  B (if.  ciliatum 
crossed  on  if.  Edgeworthii)  ; and  as  this  cross  is  niomorablo  and  instructive 
in  sovoral  points  of  view,  it  is  proper  to  givo  you  its  history.  On  April  20, 
1864,  I find  from  my  note-book  that  “ I took  off  all  oxpended  blooms  of  if. 
virgatum  and  castrated  nil  unopened  ones  on  tho  plant,  thero  being  nono 
left  for  self-fertilization  ; done  in  fino  sunshine — west  wind — with  threo 
short  anthers  of  if  ” — i.  c.,  tho  hybrid  mnlo,  being  the  identical  cross  which 
produced  Yeitoh's  rhododendron,  Princess  Alice.  Of  this  cross  I ripened 
four  pods  of  seed,  which  I sowed  on  January  28,  1865,  and  with  somo 
failures,  got  up  by  December  that  year  seven  nice  healthy  plants,  all  of 
which,  however,  savo  one,  I lost  by  an  accident.  That  ono  plant  is  now 
setting  for  bloom — not  at  tho  axils,  ns  thofemnlo  parent  (if.  virgatum)  gener- 
ally shows,  but  at  tho  extremities  of  the  shoots,  ns  in  the  male  (if.  ciliatum 
crossed  by  if.  Edgeworthii).  But,  as  I have  had  occasion  to  observe  al- 
ready, the  type  in  all  olso  is  more  that  of  the  female  than  of  tho  male  parent. 
By  the  mother’s  side  this  plant  is  a hybrid,  by  tho  father’s  it  is  a mongrel, 
and  yet  it  has  a fair  share  of  vigour  in  it.  As  in  its  sexual  aspect,  so  in  its 
height,  it  is  that  of  the  mother.  Some  few  cilia  are  noticeable  on  its  leaves, 
but  it  has  nono  of  tho  tomentoso  or  dense  hairiness  of  the  male  parent ; and 
so  in  this  also  it  partakes  most  of  the  glabrous  foliage  of  the  mother.  Again, 
this  doubly-crossed  plant,  and  the  crosses  which  produced  it— all  extreme — 
show  how  such  crossing  may  hasten  on  the  reproductive  or  flowering  state. 
Never  in  all  my  experience  have  I seen  or  heard  of  rhododendrons  offering 
bloom  at  two  years  of  ago,  for  it  is  only  now  rising  in  the  third  year  of  its 
being.  I have  rhododendrons  now  fifteen  years  from  seed  which  have 
never  shown  the  slightest  tendency  that  way,  though  ten  or  twelve  years 
I would  consider  about  the  mean  at  which  they  attain  their  flowering  state. 
If  by  such  crosses  the  like  precocity  can  be  generally  secured,  practical 
florists  may  turn  them  to  some  account  in  their  profession.  You  will  please 
observe  that  I am  now  dealing  with  hard-wooded  shrubs,  where  there  is  in 
general  more  fixedness  of  structure  and  habit  than  in  those  on  which  the 
physiologists  I have  cited  have  chiefly  experimented,  and  which  are  less 
liable  to  be  modified  by  the  manifold  influences  which  affect  the  more  pliant 
and  shorter-lived  herbaceous  genera. 

2nd.  The  next  cross  in  the  rhododendron  tribe  effected  by  the  short 
stamens  to  which  I would  direct  attention  is  very  recent,  and  one  with 
which  I took  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  miscarriage.  The  beautiful  It. 
jasminiflorum  of  Java,  with  its  delicious  perfume  and  its  long  tubular  five- 
lobed  flowers,  of  snowy  whiteness,  so  like  Erica  Aitonia,  so  like,  too,  in 
form  and  fragrance,  the  sweet-scented  jasmine,  and  so  unlike  all  its  ora 
congeners,  is  the  subject  of  it ; and  as  I regard  this  cross  of  some  scientific 
as  well  as  of  some  practical  value,  I shall  offer  no  apology  for  taxing  your 
indulgence  in  giving  you  particulars.  I made  it  the  subject  of  many 
attempted  crosses  by  many  of  its  own  tribe,  all  of  which  failed  except  two, 
which,  by  the  way,  afford  a good  illustration  of  what  I afluded  to  in  my 
former  paper  of  the  sympathies  of  plants,  and  perhaps,  too,  of  natural  selec- 
tion, though  whether  it  be  in  the  mode  which  Darwin  regards  as  leading  to 
diversity  of  species  I cannot  positively  assert,  yet  I think  it  is  worthy  of  his 
consideration.  Well,  while  it  rejected  so  many  of  its  legitimate  brethren  of 
the  rhododendron  tribe  pure  and  simple,  I was  somewhat  surprised  that  it  took 
kindly  with  my  hybrid  B already  noticed — i.  e.,  R.  ciliatum  crossed  by  It.  Edge- 
worthii— a hybrid  of  the  first  degree,  having  large  flowers  of  three  inches 
diameter,  perfumed,  and  also  of  snowy  whiteness.  After  the  bloom  had  been 
long  emasculated,  on  April  17,  1867,  I effected  the  cross  with  the  short 
anthers  of  the  hybrid  B.  The  cross  took  admirably — the  seed-pod  swelled, 
and  was  pulled  fully  ripe  about  12th  July  last.  On  the  loth  of  that  month 
I sowed  the  seeds.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I sowed  a pot  of  its  own 
plain  native  seeds  which  I had  gathered  previously,  and  had,  in  fact,  sown 
it  some  ten  or  twelve  days  before  I sowed  the  cross.  These  are  both  now 
up.  While  the  native  seeds  have  produced  a fair  show  of  feeble  plants,  the 
crossed  seeds  have  come  up  in  more  than  double  the  number  of  plants, 
doubly  vigorous  in  growth  and  habit,  and  with  leaves  so  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  normal  form  as  to  remove  all  doubt  about  the  verity  of  the  cross. 

3rd.  The  next  illustration  I have  to  give  you  is  of  a small-foliaged  Indian 
Azalea  eighteen  inches  high,  which  I crossed  with  the  tall  and  robust 
shaggy-foliaged  Rhododendron  Edgeworthii.  Two  things  more  unlike  in 
every  feature  from  which  to  effect  a union  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Yet, 
with  the  short  anthers — and  it  was  with  the  very  shortest  I could  find  on 
R.  Edgeworthii  that  I effected  it — the  cross,  after  careful  emasculation,  was 
done  on  6th  May  last.  The  seed-pod  swelled  to  its  due  dimensions,  and 
appearing  to  be  ripe,  I cut  a slice  off  it,  and  sowed  the  seeds  so  early  as  the 
1 3th,  and  the  iesidue  on  28th,  September  last,  and  I have  now  got  up  one 
or  two  plants.  If  I shall  be  so  lucky  as  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  the  progeny 
of  this  cross  (one  never  before  accomplished,  perhaps)  should  be  a sweet- 
scented  azalea,  having  a rose  variegation  like  the  female  parent,  a novelty 
in  its  tribe  ; for  though  the  Azalea  sinensis  has  been  crossed  by  rhododen- 
drons, I am  not  aware  of  any  authentic  cross,  or  cross  of  any  kind,  between 
the  rhododendrons  and  this  proper  Indian  azalea. 

4th.  I have  still  further  a cross  of  the  same  nature,  between  another 
Indian  azalea  and  the  Rhododendron  jasminiflorum,  the  latter  being  again  the 
seed-bearer ; and  I here  refer  to  it  mainly  as  showing  another  tendency  of 
this  rhododendron  towards  natural  selection,  or  rather  perhaps  of  sympathy 
between  it  and  remote  species,  if  not  genera,  for  the  azaleas  have  till 
lately  been  regarded  as  a separate  tribe  from  the  rhododendrons.  The  cross 
was  effected  in  August  last,  when  it  again  rejected  its  more  natural  allies, 
and  formed  a union  with  the  Indian  azalea,  a late  rose-coloured  spotted 
variety,  a seedling  of  my  own  raising.  The  seed-pod  of  this  cross  is  now 
at  maturity. 

5th.  But  I have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a cross  in  the  same  family 
bearing  on  Darwin’s  doctrine  of  natural  selection , o of  sympathy,  in  a still 


moro  remarkable  mannor,  which  T effected  last  summer  between  that  most 
gorgeous  of  all  tho  rhododendron  tribe  namely,  the  lovely  white,  largo- 
flowering,  sweet -scented  It.  Atteklandi  of  Dr.  Hooker  —and  an  Indian  azalea, 
the  latter  being  the  seed-bearer.  I made  the  cross  on  two  separate  days 
on  two  soparato  blooms,  carefully  emasciilafed  some  time  la-fore  ; and  on  the 
sumo  azalea  I tried  other  crosses  with  several  of  the  rhododendron  tribe  viz., 
with  a fine  form  of  R.  arbor  cum,  It.  Edgeworthii  pure,  and  the  above  hybrid 
seedling  II  (R.  ciliatum  by  R.  Edgeworthii).  But  while  every  one  of  these 
faile  d,  tho  crosses  by  R.  Auckland i , which  wore  effected  respectively  on  30th 
April  and  1 Ht  of  May',  took  most  kindly.  Both  pods  swelled  ; and  the  seed- 
pods,  though  green,  appeared  to  bo  sufficiently  ripe  when  I pulled  them.  I 
counted  tho  seeds  in  ono  of  these  pods,  and  found  them  to  ho  about  324,  all 
finely  formod,  but,  I fear,  too  green  to  vegotato  freely,  though  some  which 
I sowed  appear  to  bo  coming  up.  I cannot  vouch  for  this  cross  being  effected 
with  tho  shortest  stamens,  for  the  stamens  with  which  I effecte  d it  were  kindly 
sont  to  mo  from  another  sourco,  as  I did  not  myself  possess  tho  male  plant ; 
but  as  I invariably  soloct  the  shortest  for  such  crosses,  my  firm  belief  is,  I 
had  so  selected  thoso  in  this  instance,  and  I had  a plentiful  supply  of  all 
lengths  to  choose  from.  In  tho  above  cases  of  crossing  a small  with  a large 
speeios,  I hold  firmly  by  tho  opinion  that  but  for  tho  use  of  the  short  stamens 
I could  not  havo  succeeded.  I havo  few  recorded  instances  of  having  ex- 
tended my  experiments  with  them  far  into  other  families.  I certainly  tried 
the  pelargonium  in  a plant  I had  of  the  beautiful  whito-flowered  Madamo 
Vaucher.  I fertilized  a bloom  with  its  two  shortest  anthers,  which,  how- 
ever, were  very  little  shorter  than  the  remaining  ones;  and,  from  the  threo 
seeds  which  came  of  it  I raised  two  fine  plants,  far  moro  compact  and  some- 
what dwarfer  in  habit  than  tho  parent,  having  the  flowers  equally  fine,  and 
elegantly  thrown  up  above  the  plant.  But  the  short  stamens  of  this  section 
of  the  Qeraniacece  are  very  littlo  shorter  than  the  others,  and  I therefore 
cannot  rely  much  on  tho  results  as  establishing  the  hypothesis  I contended 
for  in  my  former  paper — namely,  that  where  all  other  things  are  equal,  a 
cross  or  simple  fertilization  with  the  short  anthers  tends  to  dwarf  the  progeny 
— to  my  belief  in  which,  however,  I still  adhere.  The  instances  I havo 
given  above  in  this  paper  support  this  other  hypothesis,  that  by  their  use  you 
may  cross  a large  on  a small  kindred  species,  a result  which,  without  them, 
you  might  not  effect. 

II.  CROSSING  WITH  LONG  STAMENS. 

I have  made  fewer  experiments  with  tho  long  stamens,  hut  I have  one 
befove  me  now  no  less  remarkable,  perhaps, 'for  its  far-reaching  result  than 
any  I have  alluded  to  as  done  with  the  short  anthers.  It  is  a cross  which  I 
effected  on  the  tall  Rhododendron  formosum,  fertilized  with  a scarlet-flowered 
Indian  azalea,  on  the  11th  June  iast.  The  seed-pod  is  finely  developed,  but 
I have  taken  care  in  this  instance  to  avoid  pulling  it  too  early.  And  I may 
here  notice,  once  for  all,  that  to  obtain  the  seeds  of  a cross— especially  if  it 
be  extreme — sufficiently  ripe,  you  must  allow  a longer  time  for  it  than  for 
the  ripening  of  the  normal  seeds  on  the  same  plant. 

In  all  the  above  crosses  I had  perhaps  less  an  eye  to  accomplish  a purely 
scientific  experiment  than  to  effect  a beneficial  result ; for,  after  all,  it  is  the 
quid  sit  utile  which  those  for  whom  this  paper  is  mainly  intended  will  have 
most  in  view  ; and,  in  my  estimation,  science  is  best  promoted  when  she  is 
made  to  minister  to  some  useful  end. 

The  following  experiment  among  the  species  of  clematis  illustrates  my 
view  of  sympathy  as  well  as  of  antipathy,  and,  I would  add,  of  unnatural 
selection  : Having  many  years  ago  (long  before  the  Messrs.  Jackman,  who 
have  accomplished  such  wonderful  results)  been  myself  working  on  the  mem- 
bers of  this  genus,  I bethought  myself  of  trying  my  hand  anew  upon  it,  with 
a view  to  infuse  a richer  colour  into  a new  and  larger-flowering  progeny  ; 
and,  as  I have  observed  already,  I managed  successfully  to  cross  with  pollens 
kept  for  eleven  months,  the  beautiful  four-petaled  Clematis  Jachnanii  on  a 
thirteen-petaled  flower  of  the  fine  C.  Candida  ; but  it  is  of  a cross  on  Messrs. 
Jackman’s  smaller,  but  no  less  beautiful,  C.  rubro-violacea  I am  now  to 
speak.  Though,  like  its  congener  C.  Jachnanii , it  sometimes  comes  with 
five  or  even  six  petals,  it  is  in  its  general  type  a four-petaled  flower.  With  a 
view  to  improve  it  in  this  feature,  I crossed  it  also  with  pollen  of  the  larger 
flowered  Clematis  Candida,  taken  from  a bloom  having  seventeen  petals, 
though  this  clematis— a French  hybrid,  I believe,  from  C.  lanuginosa — is  in 
its  normal  state  a six  or  eight  petaled  flower.  Though  I crossed  two  flowers, 
after  careful  emasculation,  I only  gathered  three  seeds,  but  these  all  of  un- 
usually large  dimensions.  After  the  cross  had  taken,  I left  the  normal 
blooms  on  the  crossed  plant  to  their  fate ; and  though  visited  by  insects 
innumerable,  and  though  the  native  pollen  was  abundant,  not  one  native 
seed,  or  any  saving  the  three  produced  by  the  cross,  were  ever  formed  on  the 
plant ; and  the  singular  thing  was  that,  with  its  own  native  pollen,  abortive 
on  itself,  I successfully  crossed  the  fine  double  white-flowered  Chinese  C. 
Fortunei ; and  a cross  more  prolific  in  the  seeds  it  yielded  I have  not  seen 
in  the  tribe  before.  I know  not  the  parentage  from  whence  this  C.  rubro- 
violacea  was  derived,  though  I believe  it  to  be  a mongrel  with  none  of  the 
Fortunei  blood  in  it ; yet  mark  how  kindly  the  latter  took  -with  it — another 
instance  of  remarkable  sympathy  ; but,  though  I have  no  record  of  it,  I 
think  I failed  to  get  C.  rubro-violacea  to  reciprocate  this  cross. 

In  all  these  instances  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  and  especially  in  this 
section  of  the  natural  order  Ranunculacece,  there  is  something  so  inexplicable 
to  me,  that  I can  only  concur  with  what  Darwin  has  observed  in  his  paper 
on  the  existence  of  two  forms  in  the  genus  Linum,  where  at  the  close,  in 
summing  up  the  good  gained  by  the  inevitable  crossing  of  the  dimorphic 
flowers,  and  numerous  other  analagous  facts,  he  says,  that  these  all  lead  to 
tho  conclusion  that  some  “ unknown  law  of  nature  is  here  dimly  indicated 
to  us.”  And  this  law,  when  discovered,  may  disclose  more  mysteries  tend- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  wider  divergence  of  species,  with  constitutions  and  habits 
better  fitted  for  the  climates  and  localities  in  which  they  may  be  cast,  as  well 
as  for  subserving  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  fulfil  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  In  looking  at  Ranunculacea,  with  their  innumerable  male  and 
female  organs  (and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Myrtaceee,  most  of  the 
Rosaeeee,  some  of  the  Uypericaccee,  and  in  many  other  families  and  tribes), 
the  idea  was  long  ago  suggested  to  me,  that  each  separate  row,  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  anthers,  might  have  some  separate  function, 
just  as  I believe  that  the  long  and  short  anthers  have  their  separate  func- 
tions ; and  with  the  view  of  testing  the  matter,  I had  the  last  summer  begun 
experiments  with  these  outer  and  inner  anthers  ; but  other  aims  and  objects 
interfering,  I gave  up  the  experiment  after  I had  begun  it  on  these  cle- 
matises. 

But  to  make  success  certain,  it  is  my  custom,  as  I have  already  stated,  in 
crossing  either  of  the  above  polyandrous  flowers,  to  take  the  entire  bloom  of 
one  kind,  and  lightly  to  come  over,  with  all  its  anthers,  the  stigmas  of  the 
flower  to  be  crossed,  and  leave  nature  to  make  her  own  selection.  In  refer- 
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ring  to  (ho  Itubus  (ril)o  and  its  spccios,  I am  reminded  of  an  intention  I ex- 
pressed in  my  former  paper  of  perhaps  returning  to  them  afterwards.  I 
again  tried  my  hand  upon  them  last  summer.  But  though  I tried  various 
crosses  nmong  them,  and  reciprocated  tho  cross,  I had  no  success  in  any, 
oxcopt  between  the  It.  bijlorus  and  tho  It.  Idecus,  and  that  only  where  I 
made  tho  latter  the  seed-bearer.  And  to  mako  sure  of  cither  event — success 
or  failure — I had  tho  It.  Ideeus  early  potted  and  put  under  glass,  emascu- 
lating every  bloom  1 meant  to  cross ; and  for  more  security  I stripped  off  all 
other  llowcrs — nay,  more,  I put  tho  emasculated  flowers  under  fine  gauze 
bags,  to  ward  off  the  invasion  of  insects.  When  ripe  for  crossing  I removed 
tho  bag,  and,  on  effecting  the  cross,  I replaced  it.  In  this  way  I succeeded 
in  ripening  three  berries  of  the  cross  It.  Idecus  by  It.  bijlorus,  of  which  I 
sowed  the  seeds  between  the  5th  and  16th  July,  though  as  yet  none  have 
vegetated.  But  It.  bijlorus  stubbornly  rejected  a reciprocal  cross.  Again  I 
tried  both  of  these  on  It.  rupestris,  and  the  latter  on  them  ; and  though  It. 
rupestris  showed  some  sympathy  with  It.  bijlorus,  in  a slight  tendency  to 
form  seeds,  these  came  to  nothing.  In  all  these  attempts  I applied,  as  I 
havo  said,  all  tho  anthers  of  the  male  flower. 

I cannot  quit  this  part  of  tho  subject  without  offering  some  additional 
suggestions  to  those  of  you  who  wish  to  act  on  any  hints  I have  it  in  my 
power  to  give  : — 

1st.  If  your  desire  be  to  hasten  the  flowering  condition  of  plants — to  cross 
violently — i.  e.,  where  the  allies  are  not  too  near  akin,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
case  of  mongrels  ; for  nature,  ere  she  gives  up,  ever  makes  a violent  effort 
to  reproduce. 

2nd.  If  you  wish  to  make  your  hybrid  flower  more  freely,  as  well  as  early, 
adopt  the  same  advice. 

3rd.  By  following  it  you  will  find  that  you  have  attained  a further  advan- 
tage. Your  plant  will  remain  longer  in  bloom,  because  most  mongrels,  espe- 
cially those  among  herbaceous  or  soft-wooded  plants,  to  which  these  sug- 
gestions apply,  are  impotent  to  produce  seed,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  such  eases 
the  blooms  remain  long  upon  the  plant.  I have  another  idea,  not  sufficiently 
tested,  however,  in  reference  to  the  first  point  among  hard-wooded  as  well  as 
soft- wooded  plants,  that  all  such  as  ripen  their  seeds  more  quickly  than  others 
(some  among  the  rhododendron  tribe  ripen  seed  in  half  the  time  that  others 
take)  will  reach  more  quickly  their  flowering  state. 

Lastly,  as  to  fruits,  on  which,  however, "I  have  only  partially  tried  my 
hand,  I entertain  the  belief  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a revolution — that  by 
judicious  and  persevering  crossing  we  may  not  only  transfer  the  delicious 
aroma  of  one  to  another,  and  communicate  hardier  and  more  abundant  bear- 
ing habits  to  the  hybrid  progeny,  but  further,  especially  in  stone  fruits,  such 
as  peaches,  plum,  apricots,  &c.,  we  may,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  fruits  and  diminish  the  size  of  the  stones  ; and  among 
vines,  get  rid  of,  or  greatly  diminish  the  number  of,  the  seeds.  And  all  this 
I hold  to  arise  from  that  law  of  nature  by  which  she  not  merely  strains  her 
efforts  to  reproduce  (to  which,  however,  she  assigns  a limit),  but  extends  it 
when  these  have  failed,  to  make  provision  for  her  creatures’  wants.  These 
views  gather  strength  from  what  has  been  already  done  ; and  I may  espe- 
cially allude  to  what  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  has  achieved  among  grapes,  of 
whose  extraordinary  results  an  interesting  account  is  given  at  p.  135  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  July,  1866. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  observe  that,  while  my  aim  has  been,  in  all 
the  experiments  I have  brought  before  you,  rather  to  achieve  something- 
useful  and  practical  than  to  test  the  theories  which  Mr.  Darwin  and  others — 
especially  the  Continental  savans — have  been  so  much  engrossed  with,  I can- 
not refrain  from  remarking  on  the  results  and  the  conclusions  which  some  of 
them  have  come  to  on  prosecuting  a series  of  crossing  operations,  tending  to 
show  that  suc-h  crosses  do  and  must  eventuate  in  sterility.  M.  Naudin  seems, 
like  "Wichura,  as  already  observed,  to  have  limited  his  experiments  chiefly 
to  herbaceous  or  soft-wooded  plants ; and  among  such,  especially  among 
calceolarias,  I too  have  often  found  myself  brought  to  the  terminus  of  bitter 
and  hopeless  sterility.  I remember  one  instance  where  I had  reached  a per- 
fect monster  for  size  in  that  tribe,  but  except  in  that  particular  it  had  no 
other  desirable  property.  Determined,  however,  to  improve  it  by  crossing, 
I found  on  trial  I could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  on  examination  I found  its 
stigma  was  a hollow  tube,  and  that  its  anthers  were  hard  masses,  and  con- 
tained not  one  particle  of  pollen.  Man  may  run  into  such  mistakes,  but  he 
cannot  thence  conclude  that  unviolatcd  nature  docs  so.  Speaking  from  a 
general  recollection  which  does  not  admit  of  my  specifying  instances,  I have 
often  found  among  hybrid  seedlings  some  of  a vigour  which,  in  that  respect, 
were  in  advance  of  either  parent.  May  not  such  often  occur  in  nature,  and, 
ns  a naturally  selected  parent  becomes  the  progenitor  of  a hardier  and  more 
vigorous  race  (which  having  in  it,  according  to  Darwin’s  views,  a tendency 
to  diverge),  may  it  not  culminate  in  the  long  lapse  of  time  into  a distinct 
species,  and  even  annihilate  the  weaker  one  which  gave  it  being  P So  that, 
in  nature’s  crossing,  may  not  fertility  and  vigour  take  the  place  of  sterility 
and  weakness,  into  which  she  so  generally  dwindles  when  modified  by  man’s 
device  ? 


THE  SURE  FOUNDATION. 

There  arc  two  things  which  speak  ns  with  a voice  from  heaven,  that  Tie 
that  fills  that  eternal  throne  must  be  on  tho  side  of  vii  tue,  and  that  which  Ho 
befriends  must  finally  prosper  and  prevail.  The  first  is,  that  the  bad  are 
never  completely  happy  and  at  ease,  though  possessed  of  everything  that 
this  world  can  bestow ; and  that  the  good  are  never  completely  miserable, 
though  deprived  of  everything  that  this  world  can  take  away.  For  there  is 
one  reflection  which  will  obtrude  itself,  and  which  the  best  would  not,  and 
flic  worst  cannot  dismiss — that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  to  both  of  them 
when,  if  they  havo  gained  the  favour  of  God,  it  matters  little  what  else 
they  have  lost.  But  if  they  have  lost  Ilis  favour,  it  matters  little  what 
else  they  have  gained.  Tho  second  argument  in  support  of  tho  ultimate 
superiority  of  virtue  is  this : We  are  so  framed  and  constituted  that  the 
most  vicious  cannot  but  pay  a secret  though  unwilling  homage  to  virtue, 
inasmuch  as  the  worst  men  cannot  bring  themselves  thoroughly  to  esteem 
a bad  man,  all  hough  be  may  be  their  dearest  friend,  nor  can  they  thoroughly 
despise  a good  man  although  bo  may  be  their  bitterest  enemy.  From  this 
inward  esteem  for  virtue,  which  the  noblest  cherish  and  which  tho  basost 
cannot  expel,  it  follows  that  virtue  is  tho  only  bond  of  union  on  which ",  we 
can  thoroughly  depend.  Even  difference  of  opinion  on  minor  points  cannot 
shake  those  combinations  which  have  virtue  for  their  foundation  and  truth 
for  their  end.  Such  friendships,  like  those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
should  they  cease  to  be  friendships  of  agreement,  will  continue  to  bn  friend- 
ships of  alliance  ; approaching  each  other  by  angular  lines,  when  they  no 
longer  proceed  by  parallel,  and  meeting  at  last  in  one  common  centre,  the 
good  of  tho  cuuso  in  which  they  are  embarked. 


FRENCH  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Bv  W.  ItoniNSON,  F.L.S. 

As  my  writings,  both  in  tho  Times  and  elsewhere,  have  had  tho  honour  of 
being  quoted  in  tho  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  as  there  has  been  some 
little  discussion  of  the  matters  I have  treated  of,  it  is  with  tho  greatest 
pleasure  I comply  with  the  Editor’s  request,  and  put  tho  matter  in  as  clear 
a light  as  I can.  By  so  doing,  I may  in  some  degreo  benefit  the  horti- 
cultural public  and  save  myself  from  misrepresentation. 

Now,  before  we  begin,  I wish  the  reader  distinctly  to  understand  that 
there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  about  French  fruit-growing — nothing 
miraculously  useful  in  what  is  called  the  cordon  system- — nothing  about  the 
matter  at  all,  in  fact,  which  should  make  us  hasten  either  to  abuse  what 
is  said  of  it  or  adopt  any  of  their  ways  without  due  consideration.  Slovenly 
fruit-growing  is  to  be  found  in  France  as  well  as  in  England ; but,  taking  all 
in  all,  they  are  before  us  in  the  culture  of  outdoor  or  hardy  fruits,  and,  great 
as  we  are  as  gardeners,  wo  must  not  be  above  taking  a lesson  from  them  in 
this  mattci.  We  are,  on  the  whole,  better  horticulturists,  especially  in  what 
concerns  indoor  plants,  and  what  we  may  term  the  luxuries  of  gardening  ; but 
in  the  management  of  a fruit  garden,  and  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  for 
market,  they  do  very  creditable  work  indeed,  and  that  which  is  sometimes 
surprising  for  its  neatness,  and  tho  immense  quantity  they  take  off  tho 
ground.  However,  fruit  is  our  theme.  For  centuries  the  French  have  been 
great  fruit-growers,  and  many  of  the  practices  now  common,  or  becoming  so, 
in  England  were  old  in  France  before  we  even  introduced  them.  Let  it  bo 
distinctly  understood  that  the  district  I am  now  speaking  of  is  that  of 
Northern  and  North-western  France — a climato  almost  identical  with  our  own, 
and  quite  as  difficult  for  the  fruit-grower  in  early  spring,  as  is  shown  by  the 
pains  which  the  cultivators  are  obliged  to  take  to  protect  the  blossoms. 
France  is  divisible  into  five  climates,  so  to  speak — i.  c.,  the  Seguanien,  or 
north-west  ; Yosgien,  or  north-east  ; Girondin,  or  south-west  ; Rhodanien, 
or  south-east  ; and  Provencal,  or  southern.  These  are  each  distinct,  and 
present  many  temperatures  and  varieties  of  conditions  for  fruit-growing,  but 
the  district  which  furnishes  the  peaches  and  grapes  and  pears  and  apples  to 
the  Paris  market  is  that  of  the  first-mentioned  climate,  as  changeable  and  as 
disagreeable  as  our  own,  but  warmer  in  summer  as  a rule,  though  not  to  the 
degree  that  is  usually  supposed  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  quite  common 
to  hear  people  talking  nonsense  about  the  “ fine  climate  of  France,”  although 
the  cliffs  of  its  coast  are  as  readily  seen  from  Dover  as  if  they  were  those  of  one 
of  our  large  estuaries.  The  araucaria  never  attains  anyrespectable  dimensions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ; indeed,  I doubt  if  it  will  live  but  for  a very 
short  time  ; and  not  a few  things  that  we  grow  here  with  impunity  cannot 
be  ventured  out  there.  But  I cannot  possibly  give  you  be  a better  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Parisian  fruit-grower  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  little  indebted  to  the  climate  as  ourselves,  than  by  drawing  your  attention 

to  this  wall  and  its  coping. 
My  firm  belief  is  that,  by 
paying  wall-fruits  as  much 
attention  as  they  deserve, 
we  may  attain  as  good  a re- 
sult as  the  French ; in  fact,  I 
have  eaten  as  good  peaches 
from  English  and  Irish 
walls  as  the  most  fastidious 
could  desire,  and  as  good  as 
ever  grew  in  France.  But 
what  I complain  of  is  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  little  atten- 
tion that  is  paid  to  it  gene- 
rally. Nothing  affords  a 
more  certain  result  than  the 
peach.  With  good  treatment 
the  crop  hardly  ever  fails ; yet,  in  the  presence  of  this  cheering  fact,  there  are 
hundreds  of  people  with  wall-space,  either  covered  by  useless  climbers  or  bare, 
who  never  enjoy,  or  even  taste,  apcach  imlessthey  go  to  that  miserably  dear  place 
Central  Row, CoventGarden, where  even  when  peaches  are  attheirbest  in  autumn, 
you  may  see  little  rubbishing  fruit  fit  for  nothing  but  pig-feeding,  and  two 
shades  lower  in  quality  than  I have  often  bought  in  Paris  for  one  halfpenny, 
marked  at  threepence  each.  To  see  such  utter  rubbish  arrayed  in  a basket 
so  as  to  look  priggish,  if  not  wholesome,  is,  as  I take  it,  a sad  and  lamentable 
sight.  If  you  want  to  get  a peach  that  you  can  cat  you  must  rise  to  sixpence, 
ninepence,  or  a shilling  for  it,  though  perhaps,  from  the  disgracefully  crowded 
and  inconvenient  state  of  tho  market,  and  from  other  causes  which  need  not 
bn  named,  the  grower  of  tho  peach  gets  not  one-fourth  the  price  charged  for 
them.  As  I have  had  to  stand  up  for  some  phases  of  French  gardening  a 
good  deal  of  late,  I prefer  quoting  the  following  statement  as  to  the  price  of 
peaches  in  Paris  to  giving  my  own  experiences.  It  is  written  in  a contem- 
porary journal,  by  a person  unknown  to  me  : “ I visited  Paris  for  the  first  timo 
in  August  last,  and  nothing  more  surprised  mo  than  tho  abundance  and 
the  quality  of  French  fruit,  accessible  as  it  was  to  tho  poorest  labourer. 
I purchased  deliciously  ripe  poaches  for  one  halfpenny  each,  fiuo 
ones  for  one  pennyq  and  for  twopence-halfpenny  such  as  I may  fairly  term 
superexcellent.”  Of  course,  many  would  say  tho  climate  is  the  cause  of 
this;  but  I say  we  can  produce  quite  as  good  a result  in  Kent.  All  the  best 
peaches  for  tho  Paris  market — all  the  ripe  ones  that  come  to  it,  in  fact — aro 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ; and  in  all  cases,  with  a good  cul- 
tivator, the  wood  is  carefully  laid  in  to  ripen,  and  the  walls  aro  coped  as 
herein  illustrated.  (Sco  fig.  1).  It  will  bo  seen,  that  there  is,  in  tho 
first  instance,  a prominent  permanent  coping  (of  tiles  that  overlap  each 
other),  and  then  tliero  are  long  iron  rods  that  project  from  under  the  per- 
manent coping  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  a downward  direction.  Those 
rods  arc  placed  at  six  feet  apart  or  so.  The  nso  of  those  is  to  permit  tho  cul- 
tivator to  slip  temporary  copings  over  tho  walls  in  spring,  and  thus  efficiently 
protect  them  from  tho  frost.  I know  one  cultivator  with  -1,000  yards  of 
tarpaulin  on  little  light-  wooden  frames,  which  he  places  beneath  the  per- 
manent coping  during  the  season  of  flowering.  When  (ho  crop  is  out  of 
harm's  way,  they  aro  taken  off  and  stored  away  for  another  season.  Then 
tho  walls  are  exposed  to  tho  light  as  freely  ns  could  bo  desired.  Some 
growers  uso  little  neat  straw-mats  made  to  conveniently  roll  along  and 
throw  off  the  water.  Is  not  this  a sufficient  commentary  upon  the  great 
differences  of  climate  supposed  to  exist  between  England  and  northern 
France  P Tho  finest  peaches  in  Franco  como  from  within  a few  miles 
of  l’aris,  not  from  tho  sunny  south  or  tho  balmy  south-west.  However, 
tho  poach  is  not  such  a very  important  object  with  mo  as  some  other 
matters,  and  after  merely  introducing  tho  reader  to  the  villago  of  Mon- 
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treuil,  T will  pirns  on.  That  is  (ho  plnco  whoro  the  supply  of  ponchos  for  (ho 
Pnris  market  chiclly  comes  from,  and  an  intoi-oiding  villago  it  is;  nonrly 
nil  (ho  lnml  around  it.  lining  divided  into  smnll  oblong  spoons  by  (ho 
abundant  white  walls  for  t ho  ponchos  that  not  over  tho  lnnd  in  nil  direc- 
tions. In  some  of  tho  gardens  the  cultivation  is  rather  poor  und  careless, 
in  others  it  nllniiis  tho  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Hero  is  a sketch  of 


Fig.  2. 

what  catches  tho  oyo  soon  after  entering  tho  very  large  garden  of  M.  Lepbrc 
ono  of  tho  most  distinguished  cultivators.  The  cut  can  give  no  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  tree,  which  stands  against  a tall  white  wall,  and 
shovvs  as  conspicuously  when  its  green  leaves  are  as  if  the  highest  art  of 
tho  advertising  agent  were  used  to  print  it  thereon.  I do  not  intro- 
duce it  here  as  a model  for  imitation,  far  from  it ! It  is  simply  engraved  to 
show  the  command  tho  trainers  have  over  the  trees.  There  is  a finer 
example  in  the  same  garden  to  illustrate  that,  namely,  the  Napoleon  peach  ; 
but  as  that  has  been  before  now  figured  in  our  garden  literature,  I prefer 
giving  that  which  delineates  the  name  of  tho  worthy  old  man  who  for  half 
a century  has  cultivated  peaches  here,  and  taught  their  cultivation  with 
success.  Every  Sunday  morning-  during  the  spring  and  summer  time,  you 
may  see  him  with  his  class,  teaching  every  phase  of  the  culture.  In  this 
respect  he  differs  a good  deal  from  some  of  our  own  market  growers,  I think. 
Generally  the  trees  are  treated  on  the  spur  system,  one  w'hich  we  never 
apply  to  the  peach,  and  which  to  our  eyes  looks  odd,  perhaps,  in  connexion 
with  that  fruit ; but  so  well  do  they  take  care  to  “ equalize  the  sap  ” that 
the  lower  shoots  arc  furnished  as  well  as  the  higher,  and  the  very  stumps  of 
tho  old  trees  arc  clothed  with  a spray  of  young  stubby  branches,  vvhich 
hide  as  well  as  shade  their  hark  in  summer.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  these  fantastical  trees,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  are  literally  paved 
w'ith  fruit.  They  arc  however,  merely  for  ornament,  aud  the  growers 
never  think  of  adopting  them  for  general  work,  preferring  the  fan,  or 
what  they  call  the  palmette,  which  is  like  our  horizontally  trained  tree. 
Our  own  fan  method  of  training  the  peach  is,  when  well  done,  very  good; 
but  how  often  do  we  see  the  trees  badly  attended  to,  the  wall  perhaps  with- 
out an  inch  of  coping,  and  the  trees  almost  left  to  chance  during 
the  season  when  they  require  most  attention — in  spring.  Public  attention 
has  been  called  from  garden  walls  in  favour  of  more  expensive  and  un- 
certain modes  for  a good  many  years  past ; but,  depend  upon  it,  our  fruit 
gardens  will  never  be  what  they  ought  to  be  till  we  learn  to  manage  walls 
well,  and  to  take  advantage  of  every  inch  of  wall-spr.ee  that  we  can  obtain. 
I had  a letter  from  Mr.  Watson,  the  manager  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  estate  at 
Geneva,  to  say  that  in  his  neighbourhood  they  have  actually  covered  a 
village  church  with  peach  and  apricot  trees,  and  that  during  the  season  the 
6exton,  who  is  a good  hand  at  fruit,  gives  lectures  to  the  natives  every 
Sunday  morning  on  that  art ! Now,  although  I hy  no  means  wish  to  uproot 
our  cheerful  old  friend  the  “ivy  green ” from  his  own  special  domain,  I 
must  say  that  there  is  a vast  waste  of  wall-space  in  all  parts  of  this  country. 

We  will  next  turn  to  what  is  called  the  cordon  system,  of  which  probably 
some  of  your  readers  think  I am  an  advocate.  It  has  many  forms  more  or 
less  excellent,  but  of  all  the  lot  I have  only  felt  justified  in  strongly  recom- 
mending one,  and  that  is  the  low  horizontal  cordon  for  the  production  of  first 
class  apples,  and  to  enable  us  to  do  away  with  standard  trees  in  gardens.  (In 
orchards  or  outside  the  garden  nothing  can  be  better,  hut  in  the  garden  we 
want  as  little  shade  as  possible).  le  cordon  est  la  forme  reduite  d sa  plus 
simple  expression  : tine  scale  tige  garnie  de  brindillesfruitieres.  Here  is  a cor- 
don (fig.  4).  It  is  simply  a term  used  to  describe  a tree  with  a single  stem,  and 


generally  these  are  only  useful  in  special  cases — for  the  fruiting  of  seedlings, 
tor  obtaining  a large  variety  of  fruit  in  a small  space,  and  so  on.  Generally, 
the  cordon  oblique  that  is  here  illustrated  is  considered  the  most  useful  for 
walls,  lhe  cut  given  here  illustrates  the  way  of  arranging  the  wires  for 
these  cordons  ; but  let  us  come  at  once  to  that  kind  of  cordon  which  has  been 
proved  to  yield  a capital  and  distinct  result,  and  which  is  used  to  a great 


extent  in  Franco  an  an  edging  to  the  kitchen  and  fruit  guidons.  I Toro  is  a 
figure  of  it.  TIii'h  in  a fair  figure  of  some  Hpeeiiueim  bearing  largo  eropaof  Rei- 
notto  dii  Canoda  that  I have  neon  iu  Franco.  The  splendid  apples  recently 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  in  most  eases  gathered  from  low  horizontal 


Fig.  5. 


cordon  t oos,  and  tho  method  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Franco,  as  being  tho 
x ory  boat  of  a I for  obtaining  a supply  of  first-class  fruit.  It  will  yet  be  univers- 
ally employed  in  good  British  gardens,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  that  now 
exists  against  it  m tho  minds  of  some  of  our  best  cultivators.  I desire  to  bo 

yi  Un',rMt,°i<  m. thls  nmlt.tci'>  08  801110  people  condemn  the  system 
advocated  without  knowing  anything  about  it,  or  oven  ever  having  seen  a 
specimen  of  it.  Ihe  prejudice  alluded  to  is  quite  natural  and  accountable, 
and  arises  no  doubt  from  the  number  of  diminutive  and  useless  toy-trees  which 
have  been  sold  to  tho  fruit-growing  public  of  late  years.  The  great  disap- 
pointment caused  by  these  has  given  people  a distaste  for  such  things. 
They  are  right  generally  ; but  tho  particular  form  I wish  to  recommend 
will  not  disappoint  them  if  they  give  it  a fair  trial.  It  is  simpler  and  better 
than  any  method  used  in  British  gardens  for  the  production  of  choice  and 
handsome  apples,  fine  in  size,  colour,  and  every  quality.  The  dwarf  bush 
and  pyramid  apples,  so  much  grown  by  some,  arc  grafted  on  the  same  kind 
of  stock  but  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  training  them  to  a desirable  form  ; 
much  of  their  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit  is  not  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 

altogether  they  are  inferior  to  the  horizontal  cordon,  of  which  we  give  two 

illustrations.  _ Fig  5.  represents  the  commencement  of  a line  of  horizontal 
cordons,  and  is  the  kind  precisely  suited  for  making  edgings  round  plots  of 
ground  &c.;  or  it  may,  on  tho  other  hand,  be  planted  rather  thickly  on 
warm  borders  lo  shortly  explain  the  advantages  of  this  method,  I havo 
merely  to  point  out  that  the  fruit  are  larger,  and  of  a finer  colour  and  flavour, 
in  consequence  of  what  wo  may  term  earth-heat. 

As  tho  apple  flowers  late,  and  is  very  hardy,  it  generally  escapes  tho 
severe  ground-frosts  of  spring,  and  the  apple  is  the  only  fruit  that  we  can  at 
present  recommend  to  be  grown  in  this  way.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme dwarfness  of  the  line,  wo  may  protect  them  with  greater  facility  than 
any  other  form,  and  as  only  choice  kinds  are  recommended  to  he  grown, 
in  this  way,  it  may  in  many  cases  be  considered  worth  while  to  do  so  The 
fruit  and  leaves  are  fully  exposed  to  the  ripening  and  beneficial  influences 
the  sun.  Ihe  plan  of  training-  is  so  simple  and  definite  that  anybody 
may  manage  it.  The  form  to  be  attained  is  precisely  defined  to  the  mind  of 
the  trainer  from  the  day  the  wire  is  laid  down.  We  have  merely  to  allow 
the  single  branch  to  grow  in  the  desired  direction,  and  pinch  in  the  side 
shoots  now  and  then  during  the  summer  to  three  or  four  leaves,  beginning 
n May  with  the  strong  water  shoots,’’  or  gourmands,  which  would  rob  the 
tree,  and  continue  to  attend  to  the  pinching  now  and  then  during  the  growing 
season  This  will  induce  the  shoots  to  form  fruit-buds  at  their  bases ; so 
^ 'v,e  managjd,  the  line  of  cordons  will,  in  a few  years,  prove  a mass 
? “ul  sP"rs’  . Sonn^nnes  the  point  of  one  cordon  is  grafted  on  to  the 
bend  of  another,  but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary  or  desirable.  A good  deal 

nr°?l  ^ P-nCLmg-  11  ,?lust11not  bo  when  the  shoots  are  too 

that  'vlllZ°..°n  continually  throwing  out  as  soft  shoots  the  buds 

each  °,foim.frult-bud8-  Ihese  cordons  formed  a continuous  line  on 

each  side  of  the  main  walk  of  the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  at  Ferrieres  the 
magnificent  seat  of  Baron  James  Rothschild,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Pans  The  truss  of  short  and  well-set  buds  that  ran  along  in  a 
v as  ten  inches  or  a foot  m diameter,  and  the  whole  literally  roped  with  the 
nob  est  and  best  apples  in  cultivation.  A more  pleasing  sight  could  hardly 
beseenm  a garden, _ and  it  is  even  prettier  when,  in  spring,  the  lom>-  line  is 
full  of  flower.  Acting- as  an  edging  to  the  fruit  and  flower  borders,  it  is  in 

to  thTJa^den ^T)?’  — a?thinS’  bllt  is>  011  the  other  hand,  an  ornament 

to  the  0arden.  I he  wire  is  best  supported  at  from  1 0 in.  to  1 ,5  in.  from  the 
ground  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  equalize  the  sap,  i.  e.,  pinch  the 
tree  so  that  when  full-grown  it  may  be  equally  furnished  with  buds  in  all  s 
parts.  A galvanized  wire  is  the  best  to  use.  S 


Fig.  6. 


The  figure  No.  6.  illustrates  a form  equally  adapted  to  the  same  ends — 
the  bilateral  cordon.  It  is  also  particularly  well  suited  for  laying  along  at 
the  bottoms  of  badly  furnished  walls,  and  from  little  trees  in  such  a 
position  we  may  get  such  specimens  of  Caville  Blanche  apples,  such  as  they 
sell  in  Covent  Garden  for  a couple  of  shillings  apiece. 

Plant  the  trees  at  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  Where  possible,  use  the  “ French  Paradise”  stock  in  competition  with 
what  is  called  the  “English  Paradise,”  and  in  fine  sandy  soils  it  would  be 
wise  to  try  the  iJoutin  stock,  using  in  all  cases  good  varieties  of  apples,  and 
taking  care  to  secure  a regularly  furnished  and  well  developed  line  of  spurs. 
Space  prevents  mo  going  into  the  subject  more  fully,  and  there  are  besides 
other  important  things  to  he  spoken  of. 

Having  said  so  much  for  this  particular  cordon,  I now  pass  on  to  the 
naturally  developed  forms,  so  to  speak.  Most  emphatically  do  I agree  with 
recent  recommendations  of  yours  with  respect  to  allowing  trees  something 
like  a free  development.  What  a sad  aud  truthful  tale  that  afflicted  hut 
eloquent  amateur  told  the  other  day  in  your  columns.  Therefore  I be°-  of 
your  readers,  if  they  have  tho  least  supposition  of  my  being  an  advocate°for 
what  are  called  toy-trees,  to  banish  it  from  their  minds  at  once;  I am 
nothing  of  tho  kind,  nor  are  the  French  horticulturists.  I believe  that  at 
this  moment  there  are  more  poor  little  diseased  and  starved  and  pinched-to- 
death  trees  around  London  alone  than  in  all  France  ! The  French  are  too 
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well  acquainted  with  tho  nature  of  trees  to  pinch  them  to  nothingness.  They 
allow  n free  and  natural  development  even  to  those  trees  that  receivo  most 
pinching  attention  from  them.  Root-prune  they  do  when  a tree  requires  it; 
but  none  of  that  ceaseless  root-pruning  is  practised  by  them  that  has  for  such 
a length  of  time  been  so  prevalent  amongst  ourselves.  Their  pyramids  gene- 
rally attain  a goodly  size  and  beautiful  proportion.  They  grow  cordons  of 
pears  sometimes  in  little  gardens,  where  tho  proprietor  is  what  we  may  call 
a fancier  of  curiosities  in  fruit-growing,  and  for  tho  fruiting  of  seedlings, 
&c. ; but  in  general  the  forms  on  their  walls  are  large,  simple,  and  natural, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  very  neat  and  cheap  trellises  that  they  employ, 
instead  of  our  cumbrous  and  awkward  espaliers.  Toy-trees,  forsooth ! 
Reader,  if  I had  had  but  one  lesson  in  this  matter,  it  would  have  sufficed  to 
teach  me  that  more  of  what  is  unsound  and  bad  and  costly  in  practice  has 
been  taught  and  accepted  in  this  matter  of  fruit-tree  cultivation  for  the  past 
generation  than  in  any  other  rural  pursuit  whatever. 


Not  long  ago  I paid  a visit  to  Oak  Lodge,  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  onG 
of  the  most  beautifully  laid  out  places  near  London  ; it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  Mr- 
Mamock’s  very  best  examples  of  the  villa  garden.  On  passing  near  the  ex- 
tensive rockwork  and  charming  piece  of  water,  I was  struck  by  tho  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  a large  pear-tree  ; the  leaves  and  fruit  were  quite  gone. 
The  handsome  form  of  the  tree,  and  the  drooping  of  its  long  bud-laden 
side-branches,  drew  my  attention  to  it,  and  on  inquiring  further  I found  it  was 
a Beurre  Biel,  and  one  as  famous  for  its  supplies  to  the  fruit-room  as  for  its 
appearance  in  this  exquisite  pleasure  ground.  No  pruning,  at  any  timo  or  of 
any  kind,  was  given  to  this  fine  tree  ; no  more  attention  paid  it,  in  fact,  than 
one  of  the  common  deciduous  trees  of  the  plantations,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  any  over-pinched  dwarf  tree  in  existence  would  afford  as  good  a result  as 
even  one  branch  of  this  noble  old  specimen,  which  would  bo  worth  growing 


rig.  4. 

in  such  a position  for  its  flower.;  in  spring  alono.  And  so  Mr.  Marnock  must 
have  thought, or  he  wouldnot  liuv  c suffered  it  to  remain  among  tho  choice  speci- 
mens of  rhododendrons,  and  other  slirubs’that  embellish  the  place.  For  a gene- 


ration this  tree  has  borne  large  crops  of  fruit,  and  of  twelve  dishes  of  Bucrre 
Biel  recently  submitted  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  a dish  gathered  from  this  very  tree  was  pronounced  the  best ! And 
the  aspect  of  the  fine  collection  gathered  from  it  on  the  15th  of  this  month 
fully  proved  that  their  good  opinion  was  well  won.  ITere  is  a testimony  in 
favour  of  full  and  free  development  of  which  few  will  doubt  the  value— hero 
a significant  commentary  upon  the  unnatural  and  bad  system  that  we  have, 
in  too  many  cases,  followed  for  years.  Nobody  will  deny  but  that  much 
good  has  been  done  by  judicious  root  pruning,  and  that  pinching  and  summer 
pruning  properly  carried  out  are  things  which  we  must  practise  and  study 
more  and  more  ; but  it  is  their  indiscriminate  adoption  for  every  case  that  we 
have  to  battle  against.  That  great  harm  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
most  practical  men  know,  but  the  state  of  our  fruit-rooms  after  Christmas, 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  of  our  gardens,  abundantly  proves  it  also. 
The  pyramid  well  managed  is  a most  excellent  method  for  growing  the  pear, 
but  the  pyramid  badly  managed,  and  in  the  state  described  by  the  amateur 
above  referred  to,  and  who  wrote  so  eloquently,  because  truly,  is  as  bad  as 
bad  can  be.  We  do  not  plant  half  so  many  pyramids  as  we  ought ; but 
even  if  wehad  pyramids  as  abundantly  and  as  well  managed  as  the  French  have 
them,  even  around  little  houses,  that  would  be  only  one  stop  in  the  desired 
direction.  Here  I introduce  the  reader  to  a specimen  of  a class  of  forms  of 
pear-tree  that  is  largely  adopted  in  the  Imperial  gardens,  and  apparently 
with  a very  good  result.  The  tree  is  not  large,  but  so  shaped  that  tho 
branches  get  an  equal  supply  of  nutriment,  unlike  those  of  the  old  espalier. 
The  various  ringings  in  the  branches  indicate  the  successive  cuttings  re- 
quired to  get  the  tree  to  its  full  development.  By  growing  this  type  of  tree 
on  the  cheap  and  neat  trellising  they  adopt  in  France,  the  advantages  of 
having  a great  variety  of  fruit  from  a comparatively  small  space  are  gained, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  have  what  we  may  term  a naturally  formed  tree 
Having  alluded  to  their  trellising  being  adopted  in  preference  to  our  own 
old  and  clumsy  way  of  training  espalier  trees,  it  is  now  time  to  say  all  this 
kind  of  thing  is  beginning  to  be  done  on  a very  neat,  cheap,  and  effective 
plan,  in  the  best  French  fruit  gardens.  So  many  failures  have  we  seen  in 
British  gardens  as  regards  the  placing  on  the  walls  of  the  wire  to  which  to 
affix  the  trees,  that  it  has  been  given  up  as  a bad  job,  and  many  have  said 
that  the  old-fashioned  shred  and  nail  were  the  best  things.  But  there  is  a 
very  much  better  and  soimder  way,  and  I am  completely  converted  as  to  the 
value  of  the  French  mode  of  wiring  a wall,  of  which  fig.  7 is  an  illustration. 
It  is  done  with  the  same  galvanized  wire  they  apply  to  the  cordons,  and  in 
much  the  same  manner.  In  the  first  instance,  several' strong  iron  spikes  are 
driven  into  the  wall  at  the  ends— in  the  right  angle  formed  by  two  walls,  in 
fact — and  then  rough  nails,  or  rather  hooks,  are  driven  into  the  wall  in 
straight  lines  by  a mason,  exactly  in  the  lines  of  direction  through 
which  we  want  the  wire  to  pass.  The  wires  are  placed  at  about  ten 
inches  apart  on  the  walls,  and  the  little  hooks  for  their  support,  also  gal- 
vanized, are  placed  at  about  ten  feet  apart  along  each  wire.  The  wires 
are  made  as  straight  as  a needle  and  as  tight  as  a drum,  by  being 
strained  by  a little  tightener.  A man  may  do  as  much  training 
along  one  of  these  walls  in  a day  as  he  could  in  twelve  with  the  old 
nail  and  shred.  Now,  if  we  consider  the  expense  of  the  shreds  and  nails, 
the  procuring  and  cutting  of  the  former,  the  destroying  of  the  surface  of  the 
walls  by  the  nails,  and  the  leaving  of  numerous  holes  for  vermin  to  take 
refuge  in,  the  great  annual  labour  of  nailing,  the  miserable  work  it  is  for 
men  in  our  cold  winters  and  springs, — it  will  be  freely  admitted  that  a 
change  is  wanted  badly.  The  system  of  wiring  a wall  above  described  is 
simple , cheap,  almost  everlasting,  and  excellent  in  every  particular ; and  it 
must  ere  many  years  elapse  be  nearly  universally  adopted  in  our  fruit 
gardens. 


To  make  their  capital  trellises  erect  posts  of  T iron  are  used,  and  the  same 
little  raidisseurs,  or  tighteners,  as  are  employed  for  walls  and  cordons,  and, 
indeed,  all  their  garden  wire- work.  Fig.  8 will  explain  this  at  a glance:  it 
illustrates  one  of  tho  cheapest  and  best,  forms  of  raidisseur.  It  will  bo 
readily  seen  that  no  straining-post  is  required  with  this  kind  of  thing;  tho 
wire  being  fastened  in  the  axle,  and  by  turning  that  (which  a child  can  do) 
we  get  the  degree  of  tightness  required.  There  aro  several  forms  of  this  all 
alike  in  principle.  By  their  use  a very  slender  cheap  kind  of  wire  may  bo 
used  instead  of  the  bolt-like  iron  wo  use  at  present.  Hero  space  compels  mo 
to  finish,  though  there  are  several  points  upon  which  I had  intended  to  en- 
large at  greater  length. 

I havo  not  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  I have  been  attacked 
for  noticing  the  few  merits  of  French  fruit-growing  in  tho  Times  and  other 
journals,  and  by  those  who  before  / wrote  had  been  engaged  in  praising 
French  gardening  for  a generation  past ; but  that,  perhaps,  is  better  left 
untouched  by  me.  And,  after  nil,  those  who  endeavoured  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  my  statements  havo  indirectly  done  good;  for  they  havo  led 
to  my  being  able  to  caR  public  attention  to  the  matter  much  moro  forcibly, 
and  to  my  ascertaining  that  our  wants  in  tho  fruit  way  are  much  greater 
than  I had  supposed  at  first.  I am  not  without  hope  that  it  may  eventually 
lead  to  our  being  enabled  to  supply  our  own  markets,  which  wo  aro  so  far 
from  doing  at  present,  that  ono  importer  alone  brings  to  them  £10,000 
worth  of  French  pears  every  year,  and  lias  done  so  during  years  when  tho 
demand  was  loss  than  it  is  at  present. 

P.8.  Sinco  writing  the  above  1 havo  read  an  article  in  tho  Gaudkneh  s 
Magazine  for  tho  9lh  of  November,  in  which  the  sort,  of  objections  that  my 
papers  have  met  with  is  embodied  in  a plausible  and  scientific  form.  Before 
I over  Buid  a word  about  French  fruit-growing  I know  tho  exact  dillerences 
of  tho  two  climates,  and,  what  is  more,  I experienced  them.  Concisely,  I 
reply  to  that  article  by  saying,  If  tho  climate  of  France  was  so  hot  that  tho 
French  would  havo  to  doviso  moans  to  keep  their  trees  cool,  and  1 had  l'ooom- 
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mondod  English  gardeners  lo  go  nnd  do  likewise,  i(  arguments  would  apply 
to  my  case.  Otherwise  they  do  not.  Tu  (lie  districts  of  I'Yonro  tlmt  I am 
alluding  to,  (lie  poach  and  winter  pear  arc  put  against  walla  to  got  heat,  and 
against  walls  with  a good  aspect.  1 assort  that,  against  walls  wo  can  grow 
tho  poaoh  ns  well  as  tlm  Froneh,  and  as  cdioaply  ; nnd,  in  other  rospools,  ren- 
der ourselves  independent  of  them  for  fruit.  Tiino  shall  tell  us  if  I am 
right.  Of  courso  at  prosont  everybody  says  I am  wrong.  Nous  venous. 

EXPERIMENTAL  CULTURE  OF  GERANIUMS. 

In  reference  to  the  note  which  you  inserted  of  mine,  at  page  Hi  I of  your 
Magazine,  nnd  which  you  have  noticed  in  your  article  on  “ Bedding  Gera- 
niums,” at  page  4S7,  1 did  not  intend,  by  stating  the  experiment  referred  to, 
to  ignore  tho  blending  of  colours  in  crosses.  Wlmt  induced  mo  to  state  that 
experiment  without  any  comment  was,  Hint  thoro  was  lmrdly  a possibility  of 
any  mistake  in  making  it,  ns  only  tho  two  plants  were  in  flower  in  tho  house 
at  tho  timo  the  scod  wns  obtained,  nnd,  having  carefully  crossed  them  myself 
had  moro  faith  in  that  cross  than  any  I ovor  made,  nnd  wished  to  havo  tho 
cxporienco  of  others  on  tho  samo  subject.  It  is  facts,  not  theories,  I wish  to 
advocato.  I am  well  awaro  wo  must  often  use  the  words  “ chnneo,”  “ sport,” 
and  “ accidont hut  it  is  moroly  an  acknowledgement  of  our  ignornnoo  of 
tho  principle  or  lnw  by  which  the  Governor  of  all  things  secs  moot  to  regu- 
lato  that  to  which  wo  apply  them,  for  assuredly  no  such  terms  can  ho 
applied  to  any  of  tho  operations  of  Ilis  workmanship.  I am  also  awaro  that 
Mending  of  colours  does  take  placo,  nnd,  as  you  observe,  woro  it  not  so,  “ thero 
would  he  hut  little  interest  in  the  proceeding.”  Still,  may  blending  of  pollen 
(on  this  suhjoct  we  luivo  yet  much  to  learn)  not  ariso  from  insects  in  some 
way  immediately  heforo  or  after  impregnation  by  n particular  flower,  and  in 
this  way  thwart  tho  operations  of  tho  hybridizer.  Tho  above  experiment 
is  the  only  one  I can  point  to  to  prove  that  such  a thing  wns  next  to  an  im- 
possibility, and  in  no  caso  was  there  a blending  of  colours  of  tho  two 
parents. 

In  Lawrenco’s  “ Physiological  Lectures,”  I found  a caso  in  point  from  tho 
animal  world,  which  ho  quotes  from  Col.  Humphrey,  and  where  he 
states,  “ the  increase  of  a common  ewe  impregnated  by  an  ancon  (the  name 
given  this  particular  breed)  ram  follows  entirely  tho  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parents,  without  blending  any  of  the  distinguishing  and  essential  peculiarities 
of  both.  Frequent  instances  have  happened  where  common  ewes  have  had 
twins  by  ancon  rams,  when  one  exhibited  tho  complete  marks  and  features  of 
the  ewe,  the  other  of  the  ram.”  What  happens  in  the  animal  world  may 
also  happen  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  it  looks  like  a confirmation  of  my 
experiment. 

In  the  article  above  referred  to,  you  stato  “ from  seedlings  derived  from 
Christine  in  any  way,  whether  as  a father  or  a mother,  you  would  expect 
about  nine-tenths  of  pink  flowers,  so  powerful  is  this  variety  as  a parent  to 
transmit  its  colour  to  its  progeny.”  In  my  experiment  I did  not  find  it  so, 
for  the  colours  were  pretty  equally  represented  by  both  parents. 

This  season  I have  a seedling  between  Madame  Voucher  and  Dr.  Lindley, 
the  flowers  of  which  I think  little,  if  anjffhing,  inferior  to  tho  latter  in  shape 
and  size,  but  the  colour  is  a light  pinkish  salmon  on  a white  ground — -very 
pretty  ; so  that  it  appears  to  be  influenced  to  some  extent  in  colour  by  both 
(supposed)  parents  (for  there  were  many  geraniums  in  flower  at  the 
time  the  seed  was  impregnated) ; although  I have  seen  Madame  Yaucher 
when  much  exposed  to  the  sun  of  a very  similar  colour  to  my  seedling. 

I may  mention  that  my  experiments  on  the  variegated  tribe  of  geraniums 
were  more  to  find  out  the  capabilities  of  these  plants  to  perpetuate 
their  peculiarities  than  through  any  love  T had  for  them,  although  in- 
dividually some  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  Hitherto  I have  looked  to  form 
in  the  flower  as  the  first  quality  in  a geranium  (I  adopt  your  nomenclature, 
and  discard  pelargonium  from  this  section),  and  have  taken  always  a deep 
interest  in  your  papers  on  that  subject,  and  feel  satisfied  they  must  have 
done  good  service  in  bringing  about  a sound  and  wholesome  state  of  things  ; 
for  however  much  plants  like  Stella,  Cybister,  and  Black  Dwarf  (and  they 
are  the  best  of  that  class)  may  yet  be  necessary  to  fill  up  the  border,  I have 
no  doubt  a time  is  coming  when  we  shall  see  plants  equally  capable  of  with- 
standing the  weather,  and  making  even  as  good  a show  there,  and  yet  in- 
dividually as  well  formed,  as  the  best  shaped  flowers  we  at  present  possess, 
such  as  Dr.  Lindley. 

In  bedding  geraniums,  however,  I differ  a little  from  you,  and  think  they 
should  all  have  plain  leaves  and  be  without  a zone,  so  that  we  may  have 
breadth  of  colour.  The  dark  zone,  in  my  opinion,  swallows  up,  if  I may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  the  eolour  of  the  flower,  and  I think  is  one  cause 
why  such  plants  as  Punch  have  so  long  kept  possession  of  the  field. 

I am  glad  to  find  from  Dr.  Denny’s  reply  to  my  query  that  his  experience 
so  far  agrees  with  mine,  viz.,  that  when  the  cotyledons  are  entirely  green 
the  plants  afterwards  exhibit  no  sign  of  variegation.  This  I think  is  very 
important  when  fully  proved,  and  I do  not  yet  find  even  one  exception  from 
it  in  my  own  experience  ; and  as  this  would  enable  any  one  with  a limited 
supply  of  room,  and  who  was  only  wishing  to  cultivate  variegates,  to  get 
quit  at  once  of  a great  many  seedlings,  and  thereby  give  the  remaining  plants 
more  room,  and  a better  opportunity  to  display  their  variegation,  and  also 
save  both  time  and  labour  on  that  which  in  the  end  would  prove  worthless. 

I do  not  know  if  I understand  exactly  what  Dr.  Denny  means  by  “ The 
fact  of  the  eye  at  the  foot-stalk  of  the  splashed  cotyledons  of  an  entirely 
green  plant  assuming  the  variegation  when  it  pushes  into  a shoot,”  &c.,  &c. 
We  are  agreed  that  if  the  cotyledon  be  splashed,  that  the  after  foliage  of  the 
plant  will  be  variegated,  so  that  if  the  word  “splashed"  be  omitted  I can  at 
once  see  what  is  meant,  as  Dr.  Denny  afterwards  puts  the  query,  “Are  the 
shoots  thus  obtained  ‘ to  be  considered  in  seedlings  as  sports  ?’  ” In  this 
case  I should  suppose  if  a seedling  sent  out  a shoot  differing  from  the 
original  plant,  it  was  as  much  a sport  from  that  seedling  as  any  sport  arising 
from  an  entirely  green  plant ; the  word  “ sport”  being  given  only  to  cover  our 
ignorance  or  our  inability  to  give  a reason  for  its  production,  and  we  are  there- 
fore just  as  much  at  a loss  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  to  account  for  the 
change  that  has  taken  place.  Although  the  sport  from  the  sporting  seedling 
may  not  be  such  a radical  sport  from  the  original  as  the  variegate  from  the 
green  plant,  still  it  is  so  only  in  a less  degree. 

I quite  agree  with  the  doctor  that  much  may  be  gained  by  comparing 
notes,  and  at  some  future  period,  as  I observe  changes  taking  place,  it  will 
afford  me  much  pleasure  to  communicate  them.  W. 


“ Did  any  of  you  ever  see  an  elephant's  skin  P ” asked  the  master  of  an 
infant  school  in  a fast  neighbourhood.  “ I havo  !”  shouted  a six -year-old  at  the 
foot  of  the  class.  “ Where  f”  inquired  the  old  man,  amused  by  his  ear- 
nestness. “ On  an  elephant,”  was  the  reply. 
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Kitchen  (Gnrtmi  nnb  .-/Frame  (ftrountr. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Make  plantations  of  rhubarb,  senkale,  asparagus,  and 
horse-radish.  Roots  of  dandelion,  packed  together  in  leaf-mould  and  put  into 
gontlo  bent,  will  furnish  a delicate  salad  in  five  or  six  weeks.  Paskall’s  sea- 
kalo  pots  nro  best  for  tbopurpogo.  Keep  dung  and  all  soluble  matters  under 
cover.  Turn  over  manuros,  and  put  aside,  in  heaps  to  bo  frozon,  rotted 
leaves,  nnd  other  materials  suitnblo  for  potting,  nnd  when  well  sweetened 
and  pulverized  removo  to  bins  in  tho  potting  shed  to  keep  dry  for  use.  Get 
sticks  and  stakes  tied  up  in  bundles  ready  for  use  ; wheel  turf  and  weeds  to 
tho  muclc-pit ; get  pots  wnshod  and  sorted  ovor,  and  crocks  sifted  into  sizes 
for  tho  potting-bench.  This  is  a good  time  to  make  new  drains,  improve 
watercourses,  and  plant  edges.  Sow  early  peas  and  beans  on  warm  dry 
slopes ; broccoli  to  be  heeled  over  with  their  heads  to  the  north. 

Asparagus. ^See  that  the  soil  of  tho  forcing-beds  is  sufficiently  moist.  A 
heat  of  65°  to  60'*  will  be  sufficient,  but  it  must  not  decline  below  55’. 
Straw  hurdles  are  of  great  service  to  prevent  a tooling  of  the  bed  during 
severe  frost  and  north-east  winds. 

RuunAun  and  Seakale  tut  into  force. — We  object  to  the  usual  plan  of 
blanching  rhubarb  as  spoiling  it ; unless  it  is  acid  it  is  worthless,  and  the 
blanching  system  as  followed  for  the  markets  only  produces  a mass  of 
vegetable  pulp  without  beauty  or  flavour. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Sow  in  boxes  or  on  a bed  in  a frame,  in  case  the  open- 
ground  sowings  are  all  eaten  up,  when  these  will  be  useful  to  transplant. 
The  best  plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds  on  turf-sods,  laid  grass-side  downwards; 
tho  turf  should  be  cut  about  four  inches  wide,  and  the  seeds  sown  along  the 
centre,  and  the  whole  regularly  laid  out  to  form  a bed  in  a cool  frame.  The 
process  of  transplanting  consists  in  removing  the  sods  with  the  plants  into 
tho  prepared  trenches.  As  the  plants  are  apt  to  push  through  the  turf,  it  is 
best  to  lay  the  sods  on  a hard  surface,  so  that  when  lifted  there  will  be  no 
damage  to  the  roots. 

Ground  Work.- — Take  advantage  of  open  weather  to  push  on  planting 
and  ridge  up  vacant  around  to  tho  frost.  During  frost  is  a good  time  to 
empty  muck -pits  and  wheel  out  manures;  and  if  the  ground  is  not  too  hard 
frozen,  turn  over  the  plots  that  are  already  ridged  to  expose  a new  surface 
to  the  frost.  When  earth-work  of  all  kinds  is  at  a stand-still  through  severe 
weather,  some  good  jobs  may  be  found  in  repairing  fences,  clearing  up  litter 
in  the  rubbish  yard,  collecting  rough  material  for  paths  and  drains,  and 
burning  weeds  and  refuse. 

JFIotocr  ffiarben. 

Flower  Garden. — Bulbs  ought  to  be  all  planted  by  this  time  ; but  if  any 
remain  out  of  the  ground,  get  them  in  without  delay.  Take  up  tea  roses 
that  are  in  exposed  situations,  and  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  in  a shed  out  of 
reach  of  frost.  Cut  down  fuchsias  that  are  to  remain  out  all  the  winter,  and 
cover  their  roots  with  litter  or  eoal-ashes.  Tansies,  pinks,  and  other  choice 
things  in  open  beds  should  have  a little  light  litter  sprinkled  over  them  in 
frosty  weather,  or  be  protected  with  canvas  on  hoops.  Tulips  protect  in  the 
same  way.  Look  over  plants  in  frames,  and  take  off  dead  leaves,  and  keep 
the  plants  moderately  dry. 

Bulbs  not  yet  planted  must  be  got  in,  and  as  they  are  unusually  fine  this 
season,  purchases  may  yet  be  made.  We  always  advise  early  purchasing 
and  early  planting ; but  if  we  would  ever  excuse  delay  it  is  now,  the  stock 
being  in  such  prime  condition  that  the  bloom  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory, 
though  the  after-growth  may  be  weak  through  their  remaining  out  of  the 
ground  too  long.  • 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  young  stocks  look  amazingly  well  this 
season.  They  require  plenty  of  air  and  very  moderate  watering,  and  to  be 
kept  clean. 

Roses  should  now  be  heavily  mulched  with  half-rotten  dung.  If  the 
dung  is  quite  green  and  rank,  it  will  do  as  well,  but  thoroughly  rotten  dung 
is  almost  useless  as  a mulch  for  roses — in  fact,  a waste  of  valuable  material. 
Roses  may  be  planted  now  during  dry  weather;  the  ground  to  be  in  good 
heart,  deeply  trenched,  and  well  manured.  On  loamy  land  broken  up  from 
grass  roses  do  better  than  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  those  who  grow  for 
show  should  either  use  turf  liberally  or  break  up  meadow  ground  for  their 
best  plants.  Get  in  briars  quickly  before  the  best  are  gone.  Manettis 
layered  during  summer  may  now  be  divided  and  planted  out.  in  rows  for 
budding  next  season. 

Evergreen  shrubs  planted  now  must  be  heavily  mulched  with  dung  to 
keep  frost  from  their  roots. 

Auriculas. — Remove  the  old  decayed  leaves,  hut  in  doing  so  be  careful 
not  to  injure  the  plants.  The  plants  must  never  be  dust-dry,,  let  the  weather 
be  ever  so  severe.  We  mention  this  because  during  hard  weather  good  col- 
lections are  occasionally  ruined,  the  growers  forgetting  how  hardy  the  plant 
is,  and  how  much  its  constitution  is  injured  by  drought.  But  beware  of 
damp,  and  during  frost  avoid  watering  until  a favourable  change  occurs,  if 
possible. 

Cultivation  of  the  Ranunculus. — To  bring  the  ranunculus  to  perfection 
requires  generous  cultivation  ; in  a poor  soil  ora  dry  climate  it  languishes,  and 
soon  becomes  degenerate  ; and  at  certain  seasons  it  requires  vigilant  watch- 
fulness, or  all  previous  expense  and  labour  may  be  lost.  But  it  deserves  all 
the  attention  that  may  be  necessary  ; and  as  there  need  be  no  mystery  about 
its  cultivation,  so  every  lover  of  high-class  flowers  may  adopt  it  as  a 
familiar  friend.  If  you  turn  to  some  of  the  older  writers,  or  question  some 
of  the  older  growers  of  this  flower,  you  will  learn  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  grow  than  a fine  ranunculus  ; failure  is  seen  to  be  more  frequent 
than  success  j and  the  whole  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  quackery  and 
epirieism  of  men  incapable  of  reasoning  on  the  commonest  garden  operations. 
The  ranunculus  is  a tuber  which  throws  out  a bunch  of  fibres,  that  strike 
downwards  into  the  soil;  it  is  perennial,  loves  moderate  moisture,  and  a 
firm  loamy  bottom  ; and  as  it  blooms  in  the  hottest  and  driest  months  of  the 
year,  it  needs  frequent  watering  and  occasional  top-dressing  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive evaporation.  The  proper  soil  is  a rich  mellow  loam,  the  proper 
manure  well-rotted  cow  or  horse  dung ; recent  manure  ruins  it ; so  do 
any  exciting  compounds  of  night-soil,  blood,  or  chemical  stimulants,  or 
excessive  quantities  of  manure  of  any  kind,  all  of  which  have  been  recom- 
mended in  bewildering  numbers,  and  the  proportions  stated  with  ridiculous 
precision.  If  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  at  all  suitable,  manure  it  well  in  pre- 
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forence  to  preparing  composts;  if  it  is  not  of  a loamy  and  somewhat  crumbly 
character,  procure  the  top-spit  of  an  old  pasture — one  in  which  buttercups 
abound  is  best— ridgo  this  up,  turn  it  occasionally  for  six  months  or  more,  and 
with  this  and  well-rotted  dung  prepare  your  bed.  A model  ranunculus  bed 
would  be  formed  of  loamy  soil  that  bad  been  ridged  up  and  turned  ov<  r 
once  a month  for  a year.  The  old  soil  would  then  be  taken  out  to  a depth  of 
fifteen  inches,  a layer  of  rotten  cow-manure  two  inches  thick  would  then  be 
placed  in  it,  the  old  .sweetened  soil  would  then  he  worked  up  well  with  half  its 
quantity  of  decayed  stable  and  cow  manure,  and  with  this  it  would  be  filled 
up,  and  then  edged  either  with  some  neat  and  low-growing  edgingplant,  or 
with  edging  tiles,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  an  elegant  stone  moulding, 
with  tl  0 advantage  of  being  easily  removed  in  altering  or  breaking  up  the 
bed.  Arrangements  would  then  be  made,  by  means  of  hazel  hoops  and  rods, 
or  a properly  constructed  piece  of  light  iron-work,  for  the  reception  of  a 
tarpaulin  or  canvas,  to  exclude  late  frosts,  heavy  rains,  or  excessive  sunshine, 
during  the  blooming  of  the  plants.  Without  precisely  such  arrangements, 
an  amateur  desirous  of  a gay  bed  of  ranunculuses,  but  not  aiming  at  the 
production  of  show  flowers,  might  make  sure  of  a good  display  by  properly 
planting  them  in  a well-manured  loam  in  a firm  state , and  if  prepared  three 
months  before  planting,  all  the  better.  The  roots  of  the  ranunculus  always 
work  deep,  hence  a shallow  soil  is  quite  unsuitable.  A depth  of  three  feet 
is  none  too  much,  and  if  the  lower  spit  is  a sound  loam  the  roots  will  reach  it, 
and  frequent  watering  will  be  less  necessary.  In  a very  heavy  soil  a little 
sand  may  be  added  with  advantage,  but  a very  slight  admixture  will  be 
enough.  It  is  getting  customary  now,  as  we  remarked  in  this  place  a short 
time  since,  to  plant  the  ranunculus  in  February  ; November  used  to  be  the 
month,  and,  in  situations  not  subject  to  severe  spring  frosts,  November  and 
December  may  still  be  considered  the  best  times  for  planting.  Not  that  the 
flowers  are  finer, — they  are  simply  earlier ; and  for  this  gain  there  is  oc- 
casionally a risk  of  losses  through  frost.  The  bed  ought  to  be  prepared  a 
full  month  at  least  before  planting,  to  give  it  time  to  settle  and  become  firm, 
for  failure  is  certain  if  the  soil  lies  light  and  spongy.  For  February  planting, 
the  bed  ought  to  be  ready  early  in  January,  and  the  best  time  for  planting  is 
between  the  1st  and  20th  of  February,  the  precise  day  or  week  being  deter- 
mined by  the  weather.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 
proper  planting  season,  but  it  is  now'  pretty  generally  agreed  that  autumn 
planting  is  attended  with  risk,  for  which  early  blooming  is  the  only  com- 
pensation, and  that  the  first  twenty'  days  of  February  are  the  safest  for 
collections  of  any  value.  In  cold,  wet,  and  very  tenacious  soils,  or  in  ex- 
posed situations,  it  would  even  be  better  to  defer  p’anting  to  the  first  week 
in  March  ; and  planting  may  be  the  more  safely  deferred  with  the  ranunculus 
than  with  most  other  tubers,  for  they  retain  their  vitality  out  of  the  ground 
two  or  three  years,  and,  if  kept  cool  and  dryT,  suffer  but  little  exhaustion  by 
delay.  To  p'ant  a bed  of  ranunculuses  is  rather  a delicate  affair.  It  should 
be  left  to  no  subordinate  who  is  not  thoroughly  capable  of  delicate  gardening 
manipulations.  It  is  a bit  of  fancy  work  for  the  amateur  himself,  and  one  in 
which  he  will  take  pride  and  pleasure.  First  of  all,  judge  if  the  soil  is  in  a 
proper  condition.  It  ought  to  crumble  when  handled,  and  scarcely  soil  the 
fingers.  If  pasty  and  adherent,  the  planting  had  better  be  delayed  till  a fine 
day  has  diied  it  a little,  for  unless  the  soil  can  be  handled  freely,  the  planting 
will  turn  out  a clumsy  affair.  There  is  more  than  one  wav  of  planting 
ranunculuses.  Some  growers  mark  off  the  bed.  and  then  just  stick  the 
claws  of  the  tubers  into  the  soil,  and  cover  the  whole  with  sand  ; others 
dibble  them  in,  in  the  way  that  beans  are  sown  byT  farmers ; but  the  best 
plan  is  to  drill  them.  Choose  a fine  day ; have  your  tubers  sorted  as  you 
mean  to  plant  them,  and  you  zinc  or  wooden  tallies  ready.  You  have 
already  at  the  fireside  planned  how  the  colours  and  sorts  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged, and  have  entered  in  your  note-book  all  the  necessary  heads,  so  that 
when  you  begin  planting  you  will  have  to  work  only  and  not  to  consider. 
First  rake  the  soil  so  as  to  give  the  bed  a gentle  convexity  ; then  put  down 
the  line  for  the  first  row  ; and  with  a small  pointed  hoe,  or  the  corner  of  a 
common  one,  draw  the  drill  exactly  two  inches  deep.  The  orthodox  depth 
is  an  inch  and  a half,  but  I prefer,  and  therefore  recommend,  a trifle  deeper, 
on  the  pi’inciplc^ff  giving  the  root  free  work  before  the  foliage  appears,  as 
well  as  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  the  effects  of  the  very  late  frosts  to 
which  we  have  been  subject  for  some  years  past.  Into  the  drill  sprinkle  a 
very  little  fine  sand,  then  proceed  according  to  your  book,  and  plant  the 
first  row  of  tubers,  inserting  the  proper  label  at  once,  not  trusting  to  memory 
a single  jot.  Each  tuber  must  be  gently  pressed  into  the  soil  to  about  half 
the  length  of  the  claws,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  claws  arc  broken 
in  the  process.  The  drills  may  be  five  inches  apart,  and  the  roots  four 
inches  apart  in  the  drills,  though  some  growers  prefer  six  or  even  eight 
inches  distance  every  way.  The  first  mode  will  not  be  injuriously  close,  and 
it  forms  a very  rich  bed.  When  the  drills  are  filled  and  tallied,  sprinkle  a 
little  sand  over  the  tubers,  and  then  neatly  rake  down  the  soil  over  them, 
and  dress  up  the  bed  as  you  intend  it  to  remain.  It  may  he  as  well 
to  state  as  a last  word  on  this  point,  that  if  the  roots  are  planted  too  deep 
they  will  not  flower,  for  instead  of  throwing  up  the  fl  iwers  they  will 
exhaust  their  energies  in  forming  new  tubers  near  the  surface.  lie  careful, 
therefore,  never  to  make  the  drill  more  than  two  inches  deep.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  push  through,  the  bed  should  ho  carefully  trodden  over 
between  the  rows,  firmness  of  the  soil  being  the  prime  element  of  success  in 
the  general  cultivation.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  they  may  be  watered  night 
and  morning,  and  if  the  soil  has  not  been  so  liberally  manured  as  it  ought, 
weak  manure  water  may  bo  used.  The  ranunculus  likes  a moist  and 
generous  soil,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a mistaken  notion  to  water  it  either  fre- 
quently or  copiously.  Artificial  watering  never  does  as  much  good  as  is 
expected  of  it,  and  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with  it  will  be  better  for  the  plants. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  mulch  tho  bed  with  moss  or  old  tan,  or  even  ancient  and 
well-sweetened  manure,  placing  the  dressing  neatly  along  the  rows.  Such  a 
proccdr.ro  will  frequently  obviate  tho  necessity  for  watering,  and  carry  the 
plants  through  till  the  rain  falls.  Tins’ is  a flower  which  rarely  disappoints 
us,  if  it  is  properly  treated.  It  needs  a quiet  sort  of  culture.  Excessive 
drought,  moisture,  manure,  and  stimulating  nostrums  of  all  kinds,  arc 
inimical  to  success.  The  tubers  should  never  be  placed  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  manure;  they  should  never  bo  planted  deeper  than  two  inches; 
and  should  bo  arranged  with  tho  nicest  care.  Then  for  two  whole 
summer  months  you  will  have  a glowing  carpet  of  colour,  in  which  tho 
brightest  dyes  will  blend  and  mingle  to  form  tho  softest,  most  harmo- 
nious, and  boldest  contrasts.  The  following  list  comprises  tho  best  sixty 
varieties  of  show  ranunculuses  known  : Costar’s  Apollo,  Crimson  Apollo, 
Auriga,  Ann  Hathaway,  Alexis,  Balcot,  Beritola,  Com.  Napier,  Coronation, 
Oedo  Nulli,  Oamperdown,  Chevalier,  Delectus,  Delight,  Dr.  Darwin,  Dr. 
Horner,  Edgar,  Eliza,  Eva,  Exhibitor,  Eupatoria,  Fairy,  Festus,  Grand 
Prior,  (lower,  Goldfinder,  Herald,  Henning,  Horatio,  Humboldt,  Indicator, 
Jenny  Meldnim,  Kilgour’s  Princess,  Liffey,  Lord  Gough,  La  TemOruirc, 


Lord  Berners,  Marquis  of  Hereford,  Miss  Forbes,  Melancthon,  Meekness, 
M iriam,  Mustapha,  Mackenzie,  Mary  Howitt,  MissGair,  Model  of  Perfection, 
Melange,  Melpomene,  Miranda,  Mrs.  Travers,  Naxara,  Oceana,  Orange 
Brabanyon,  (Eil  Noir,  Orissa,  Playfair,  Petrel,  Preceptor,  l’ertinax. 

fruit  ffiatben  anb  ©rebartt  l&ouse. 

Fruit  Garden'. — Dig  round  old  fruit-trees,  and  lay  down  a layer  of  old 
dung  six  inches  thick,  in  a ring,  three  feet  round  the  stem  of  each,  and  the 
size  of  the  fruit  will  be  improved  next  season.  Trees  that  are  sufficiently 
luxurious  should  not  have  manure.  Itoot-prune  any  trees  that  grow  too 
luxuriantly  to  bear  well.  Give  protection  to  any  tender  fruit-trees,  and  lay 
boards  in  a slope  over  vine  borders  to  shelter  them  from  excessively  cold  rains. 
Unnail  from  the  walls  the  younger  shoots  of  tender  wall-trees  to  prevent  pre- 
mature breaking.  Let  nothing  lie  in  by  the  heels  an  hour  longer  than  can 
be  helped.  Bush  fruits  properly  taken  up  and  properly  planted  ought  not  to 
miss  the  move  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  you  arc  sure  to  lose  a whole  season 
if  they  lie  about  waiting  to  be  planted.  Strawberry  beds  may  be  mad*  this 
month,  but  it  is  not  a good  time  to  plant  strawberries. 

Bush  fruits  should  be  planted,  potted,  pruned,  and  manured.  Bum  the 
prunings,  and  if  the  ashes  are  not  wanted  for  any  particular  purpose  throw 
them  round  the  roots  of  trees ; they  are  powerfully  fertilizing.  Gooseberries 
and  currants  may  be  lightly  forked  between  to  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil, 
but  raspberries  should  have  three  or  four  inches  of  dung,  not  very  rotten,  laid 
over  the  piece,  and  the  soil  between  them  should  not  be  dug  at  all.  Orchard- 
house  trees  may  be  pruned  at  once,  and  washed  with  a solution  of  eight 
ounces  of  Gishurst’s  Compound  to  a gallon  of  soft  water. 

Apple  and  Pear  Trees  infested  with  moss  or  vermin  may  be  much  bene- 
fited by  being  painted  all  over  with  a mixture  of  Gishurst’s  Compound  and 
clay,  or  a mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and  clay.  If  the  painting  is  entrusted  to  a 
boy,  take  care  that  he  applies  the  brush  by  an  upward  movement ; if  allowed  to 
brush  downwards,  many  spurs  will  probably  be  destroyed. 

(Sirfenfjousc  anti  (Conserbatorp. 

Greenhouse. — Chrysanthemums  will  keep  the  houses  gay  till  after  Christ- 
mas, when  the  first  lot  of  forced  shrubs,  especially  azaleas,  will  come  in  to 
take  their  place.  In  the  conservatory,  whatever  flowers  are  at  command 
may  be  made  the  most  of  by  judiciously  intermixing  with  them  good  plants 
of  Yucca,  Acacia  lophantha,  Camellias,  and  others  possessing  characteristic 
foliage.  Hard-wooded  plants  in  the  greenhouse  must  have  as  much  air  as  the 
weather  will  allow,  and  as  little  water  as  possible,  as  we  may  soon  expect 
severe  frosts.  The  thermometer  should  not  descend  below  38°.  Soft- wooded 
plants  will  be  subject  to  mildew  if  the  house  is  at  all  damp,  and  must  have 
fire-heat  during  foggy  as  well  as  during  frosty  weather.  Shift  any  specimen 
plants  that  are  in  need  of  increased  root-room.  Teaches  to  fruit  early  must 
be  frequently  syringed,  and  have  as  little  fire-heat  as  possible,  but  the  heat 
may  be  allowed  to  rise,  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  during  sunshine.  Ericas 
must  have  air  at  every  opportunity,  and,  if  forced  with  other  flowering 
shrubs,  must  have  the  coolest  place  in  the  forcing  pit,  and  be  very  gently 
stimulated.  Greenhouse  temperature,  401  to  45°. 

• Conservatory. — Let  nothing  suffer  now  for  want  of  fire-heat.  Forced 
bulbs  will  require  warm  positions,  but  Heaths,  Epaerises,  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants  may  be  at  the  cool  end.  For  succession  now,  Mignonette, 
Primulas,  Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Luculia  gratissima,  Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias,  and  Justicias  are  particularly  valuable.  Keep  the  atmosphero 
pretty  dry,  to  prolong  the  bloom  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.  Average  tem- 
perature 45°  by  night,  and  55°  to  65°  by  day. 

Pelargoniums  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  without  fire,  but  to  "dry  tho 
house  it  may  be  useful  occasionally.  The  fancies  need  warmth  the  most. 
Specimens  may  be  tied  out,  and  late-struck  plants  be  shifted  on.  Give  water 
with  caution. 

Bedding  plants  should  be  looked  over  occasionally,  and  the  pits  and 
frames  emptied  and  filled  again  to  clear  away  all  dead  leaves  and  ensure 
a good  airing.  Amateurs  have  many  losses  through  lack  of  attention  to  this 
work,  and  mildew  makes  havoc  unseen  while  there  appears  to  be  nothing  the 
matter.  Short  of  actual  frost,  the  more  air  the  better,  and  if  water  is  wanted 
give  a good  soaking  on  a fine  morning  when  the  barometer  is  high  and  steady, 
so  that  the  balls  may  get  a little  dry  again  before  change  of  weather  to  wet 
or  frost. 

Vermin. — Now  that  gardeners  have  a little  breathing  time  is  a good  oppor- 
tunity of  cleaning  frames,  lights,  and  the  under  sides  of  stages,  and  other 
place's  where  vermin  harbour.  In  the  stove  there  is  often  great  need  of  such 
work  when  there  is  no  time  to  do  it. 

Camellias. — These  to  have  similar  treatment  to  that  advised  for  Azaleas. 
The  whole  stock  ought  to  have  been  disbudded  long  since ; if  neglected,  do 
it  now,  for  generally  speaking  the  plants  arc  loaded  with  more  buds  than 
they  can  expand  properly.  Plants  coming  into  bloom  to  be  assisted  by 
sprinkling  the  borders,  paths,  and  pipes  occasionally,  to  allow  a diffusion  of 
vapour.  There  is  no  class  of  plants  that  more  enjoy  atmospheric  moisture, 
but  as  the  blooms  expand  they  require  a drier  and  cooler  air. 

Cinerarias  throwing  up  their  flower  stems  to  be  put  in  an  intermediate 
house  for  early  flowers.  Tho  most  backward  to  bo  repotted  at  once,  so  as  to 
make  fine  specimens  for  a very  late  bloom.  Keep  the  stock  clean,  use  sulphur 
where  mildew  occurs,  and  fumigate  for  green-fly.  Give  particular  care  now 
to  specimens  for  exhibition ; removo  small  shoots,  and  peg  down  those  that 
are  best  placed  to  produce  a round  and  solid  head  of  bloom. 

Stobc  anti  ©ref) ill  Ejousr. 

Stove. — "We  suppose  the  cultivator  to  be  able  now  to  furnish  tho  conser- 
vatory with  showy  specimens  of  Euphorbia  Jacquiniflora,  Poinsettia  pulcher- 
rimu,  Gosncra  zebrina,  Begonias,  Luculias,  Camellias,  &c.,  &c.,  from  tho 
stove.  But  there  must  be  a succession,  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  consider 
now  is  how  to  make  tho  stove  available,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  its 
ordinary  inmates,  but  to  forward  furnishing  plants  for  other  structures.  Plum- 
bago capensis,  Cytisuscs,  Azclcas,  and  Camellias  should  therefore  bo  intro- 
duced at  tho  coolest  end  of  tho  stovo,  if  there  is  room  for  them  ; a few  Roses 
may  bo  forced  with  them,  and  many  ornamcntul-foliagcd  subjects  will  bo 
found  useful  if  in  a clean  and  hoalthly  state.  Mixed  stovo  selections  must 
now  bo  kept  rather  cool,  as  growth  is  not  dcsirablo.  Keep  tho  atmosphero 
of  the  house  sweet  by  giving  air  on  fino  days,  nnd  bo  careful  to  removo 
dead  leaves,  mosses,  and  liverworts  in  pots,  and  whatever  impedes  the  circu- 
lation of  air  or  engenders  unwholesome  vapours.  All  plants  approaching  a 
slate  of  repose  to  have  little  or  no  water.  Plants  in  active  growth  must  bo 
watered  with  caution  ; let,  them  have  enough,  lint  seo  that  they  do  not  stand 
in  pans  with  stagnant  water  about  their  roots,  or  in  wet  places  in  the  midst 
of  mildew.  Temperature  of  stove,  00"  by  night,  00°  by  day,  with  a riso  of 
10"  during  sunshine. 

Orchid-house.— In  collections  whcio  there  iu-o  now  only  a few  orchid* 
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in  11  growing  state,  the  forcing-pit  may  bo  turned  to  account  to  receive  thorn, 
so  us  to  allow  of  the  cooling  down  of  the  orchid-house,  and  soeuring  thereby 
a complete  state  of  repose  for  tho  plants,  which  is  scarcely  possible  if  there 
happen  to  bo  a few  lino  specimens  pushing  into  bloom,  or  in  an  active  state 
of  growth  It  is  at  this  time  of  year  wo  boo  the  full  value  of  divisions  which 
can  bo  respectively  devoted  to  orchids  from  dill'oront  climates  and  requiring 
now  different  tomporatures.  Orchids  at  rest  to  be  kept  comparatively  cool 
and  dry;  50°  by  night  and  60°  by  day  will  bo  sufllciont.  Variegated 
orchids  must  have  very  little  water  now,  ami  if  in  a warm  house  will  do 
better  without  than  with  bell-glasses ; thoy  are,  indeed,  generally  kept  too 
closo.  Hot  and  Bpot  nro  disonsos  peculiar  to  this  season,  and  aro  tho  result 
of  too  much  moisture  in  tho  house  or  of  drip  from  tho  glass. 

Orchids  that  may  bo  in  bloom  in  December. — Angriocum  bilobum,  oburneum, 
oburnoum  superbum,  sosquipodale ; Arpophyllum  spicatum;  Barkoria 
slogans  and  Skinneri;  Illotia  Shopliordi;  Brassavola  Digbyana ; Burling- 
tonia  amccna;  Calanthe  vestita  rubra  ooulata ; Cattloya  maxima;  AVars- 
cowiozii ; Cudogyno Oardncrinna,  media;  Oymbidium  giganteum,  Mnstorsii ; 
Cypripodium  insigne,  insigne  Mauloi,  purpuratuin ; Dendrobium  album, 
moniliformo  ; Dendroehilum  gluraaceum  ; Kpidondron  vitellinum  ; Gram- 
matophyllum  speciosum  ; Leelia  acuminata,  nlhida,  ancops,  Muryanii,  pedun- 
cularis;  Loptotes  bicolor;  Lycasto  Deppoii,  Skinneri,  Skinneri  alba; 
Miltonia  Knrwinski;  Odontoglossum  maculatum,  membranaoeura  ; Oncidium 
Uarkerii,  bicallosum,  Cavondishii,  incurvum,  unguioulatum  ; l’hajus  grandi- 
folius  ; Schomburgkia  crispa ; Sophronitos  cornua,  grandiflora,  violaooa  ; 
Zygopetolum  brochypotaluin,  Mackayii. 

JFomttg  pt. 

Forcing. — Keep  asparagus  going  for  succession,  ltlmbarb,  scakale,  and 
French  beans  will  soon  bo  in  request.  Lay  a few  picked  tubers  of  early 
potatoos  on  a warm  flue  to  sprout  for  planting  over  dung-heat ; and  get  a 
bed  or  two  ready. 

Forced  Peas  and  Beans. — Tom  Thumb  is  the  best  of  all  peas  for 
forcing ; sown  now  and  grown  in  pots,  in  tho  same  house  with  French  beans, 
it  will  give  a good  return.  Those  who  force  for  Covent  Garden  sow  in 
October  and  November.  This  pea  is  of  dwarf  branching  habit,  and  of  very 
little  use  for  outdoor  work,  being  tender  in  constitution. 

Vines  breaking  to  have  a gradual  rise  of  temperature,  beginning  at  an 
average  of  55°,  with  a rise  of  10°  during  sunshine.  As  tho  vines  acquire 
a vigorous  growth,  raise  the  heat  so  as  to  average  65°  by  day  and  60"  by 
night  when  they  come  into  bloom.  Too  sudden  a rise  will  make  long  joints 
and  weakly  growth,  independent  of  the  inj  ury  to  the  crop.  A warm  dry 
border  will  do  as  much  as  the  best  management  of  the  temperature  of  the 
house. 

Cucumbers. — Bearing  plants  will  require  occasional  watering  with  liquid 
manure,  and  as  much  light  as  possible  to  keep  them  in  health.  Remove 
male  blossoms  as  fast  as  they  appear.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist ; tempera- 
ture, 60°  by  night,  70*  to  7 5°  by  day,  80’  with  sunshine.  Sow  singly 
in  pots  for  succession  plants  ; we  can  particularly  recommend  for  present 
sowing  Carter’s  Champion,  Cuthill’s  Black  Spine,  Highland  Mary,  and 
Telegraph. 

Melons  for  a first  crop  to  bo  sown  at  once.  Sow  them  singly  ; it  is  no 
gain  in  the  end  to  have  to  divide  them  when  several  seeds  are  sown  in  one 
pot ; it  is  too  great  a cheek. 


(^orresgontrence* 

Plant-houses,  Construction  or.— Having  a corner,  of  which  I enclose  a 
plan,  with  the  dimensions  and  purpose  I should  wish  to  carry  out  marked 
thereon,  I shall  feel  greatlv  obliged  by  your  informing  me  whether  it  would 
be  better  for  my  object  to  make  the  front  of  glass  or  brick.  The  roof  is  in- 
tended to  be  a span,  the  back  rafter,  about  8 feet  long  and  about  13  feet  high 
at  the  apex,  of  rough  plate-glass.  Would  not  this  be  the  best,  proper 
shading  being  difficult  to  accomplish  ? The  ferneries  are  intended,  to  con- 
tain rockwork.  I should  like  also  to  know  what  quantity  of  3 or  4 inch  hot- 
water  piping  would  be  required  for  each,  and  the  best  place  for  laying  it, 
particularly  in  the  stove,  as  the  other  parts  would  require  but  little  heat^ 

[So  far  as  we  can  understand  your  case  from  the  plan  and  description  given, 
it  appears  that  you  propose  to  have  one  span-roof  the  whole  length,  to  .be 
divided  into  three  compartments  ; and  you  ask  what  quantity  of  piping 
would  be  required  for  stove-ferns  and  the  other  two  cool  houses,  and  where  it 
would  be  best  to  place  them  all.  These  questions  we  cannot  answer  definitely, 
as  you  do  not  show  where  you  will  have  the  entrance  to  either  house,  nor 
give  us  the  position  of  the  boiler,  if  you  already  have. one,  or  if  not,  where 
you  intend  to  place  it;  nor  do  you  give  any  description  how  you  will 
arrange  the  interior  of  the  two  ferneries.  If  we  knew  where  you  intended 
to  enter  each  house,  and  the  position  of  your  boiler,  we  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  you  the  advice  you  require  ; but  in  the  absence  of  this  need- 
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till  information  wo  can  only  snggo-st  what  appoars  to  us,  at  this  distance,  on 
tho  most  desirable  position.  Assuming  that  you  will  enter  ouch  house 
separately  from  tho  front  or  south-west  aspect,  at  A A A on  the  plan,  wo 
have  shown  tho  number  of  pipes  required  in  each  case,  and,  as  will  bo  seen, 
tho  position  of  each  is  tho  same.  Considering  tho  width  of  the  houses,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required,  it  would  add  to  the  room  consider- 
ably if  the  pipe!  occupied  a chamber  just  under  tho  Hour  of  tho  house,  with 
an  iron  grating  over  them  to  let  out  tho  heat;  tho  spaco  over  tho  chamber 
with  an  additional  width  will  servo  for  tho  walk  ; 4-iuch  pipes  would  ho  tho 
best.  As  to  rough  plato-glass  doing  away  with  tho  noeo  ity  of  shading,  my 
oxpcrionco  of  it  in  a very  largo  conservatory  would  load  mo  to  cliooso  tho 
| ordinary  glass,  and  to  fix  inside  tho  roof  a shading  of  tiffany  of  a rather 
1 stout  loxturo.  I f this  is  fixed  to  tho  roof  on  tho  first  outburst  of  summer 
weather,  and  taken  down  again  on  tho  approach  of  autumn,  it  would  answer 
every  purpose,  and  with  euro  last  a long  while,  and  its  appearance  in  houses 
tilled  with  such  subjects  as  you  propose  gives  to  those  who  are  inspecting 
them  a sort  of  security  against  heat,  and  actually  makes  tho  houses  look 
cooler  than  they  really  nro  in  tho  heat  of  summer.  A brick  wall,  3 feet 
abovo  tho  ground  level,  and  tho  remaining  part  glass,  would  bo  tho  best  for 
tho  front,  allowing  for  tho  doorways.  Having  answered  your  questions  in 
tho  best  way  wo  can  from  tho  details  given,  you  will  allow  us  to  ask  you 
how  you  think  you  will  like  tho  interior  of  the  houses,  if  built  as  you 
suggest,  after  they  are  finished.  Our  idea  is  that  you  will  bo  disappointed 
with  them,  and  therefore  offer  tho  following  suggestions  for  your  considera- 
tion. Would  it  not  bo  best  to  divide  tho  whole  into  two  spans,  running 
north  and  south,  or  nearly  so,  with  a division  in  one  span  to  form  tho  cool 
houses,  tho  other  to  be  used  as  a stove  fernery  P or,  if  you  like  it  better,  let 
the  largest  bo  tho  cool  fernery,  and  one  of  the  divided  ends  for  the  stove. 
Wo  like  the  appearance  of  tho  span  as  you  propose  from  the  outside,  but  wo 
feel  sure  we  should  dislike  the  appearance  of  the  hip  from  the  inside,  unless 
the  houses  had  a stage  in  the  centre,  and  could  be  entered  at  B,  so  as  to 
come  in  under  tho  centre  of  the  span.] 

Stewart  and  Smith’s  Flange  Stove. — Having  seen  several  inquiries 
about  sto'ves  for  heating  plant-houses  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  I send 
you  a very  rough  sketch  of  one  that  we  have  had  hero  for  two  or  three 
years.  It  is  the  best  stove  that  I have  ever  seen  in  more  than  thirty  years’ 
practice.  We  have  it  in  a conservatory  of  the  Gothic  style ; it  is  about  34  ft. 
by  13  ft.,  with  three  roofs,  a high  centre  one,  and  one  lower  on  each  side. 


Owing  to  the  centre  of  tho  house  opening  into  the  middle  of  the  front  hall, 
we  were  obliged  to  place  the  stove  at  the  west  end  : if  it  could  have  been 
placed  in  the  centre,  half  the  firing  would  have  heated  it ; as  it  is,  it  con- 
sumes about  one  bushel  of  coke  in  twenty-four  hours — such  weather  as  we 
have  had  lately — to  keep  the  house  at  503  by  day  and  40°  by  night.  The 
stove  consists  of  about  twenty  pieces  bolted  together.  Ours  was  put  together 
by  a carpenter,  and  all  the  bolts  were  finished  with  red  lead.  It  is  about 
20  in.  in  breadth  each  way,  and  24  in.  high.  J.  H. 

Garden  Seeds. — Unless  there  is  a great  alteration  in  the  sending  out  of 
seeds,  gardeners  will  never  know  what  they  have  sent  them.  For  instance, 
a gardener  sees  some  kind  of  vegetable  strongly  recommended  by  yourself  or 
some  correspondent,  and  writes  tor  it  with  his  other  seeds , and  the  parties 
send  some  seed  with  the  name  on  it  that  he  sent  for  ; but  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  finds  it  anything  but  what  he  sent  for.  Now,  why  don’t  seedsmen 
either  say  they  have  not  got  it,  or  don’t  know  where  to  get  it,  and  not  send 
some  spurious  article  in  its  place  ? I was  served  thus  by  the  highly  spoken 
of  Northumberland  white  celery  in  1866  ; and  a gentleman  near  here  got 
some  celery  this  year  that  was  to  be  the  finest  grown,  and  grew  the  whole  of 
his  crop  from  it,  and  has  not  a stick  fit  for  the  table.  How  provoking,  after 
all  the  labour,  to  find  it  good  for  nothing  at  all ! Then,  again,  as  regards  Snow’s 
broccoli,  as  your  excellent  correspondent,  Mr.  Clarke,  says,  how  difficult  to 
get  it  true  ! I had  some  called  Snow’s  in  1866  with  the  celery  above-named, 
and  instead  of  its  being  a nice  dwarf  kind  like  Snow’s,  it  grew  from  2ft.  to 
3 ft.  high,  and  never  headed  at  all,  but  was  cut  down  with  the  frost  like  a 
cauliflower.  Then,  again,  the  cauliflower,  how  difficult  to  obtain  it  true  to 
its  kind ! Also  that  old,  but  one  of  the  very  best  lettuces,  the  brown  Bath 
black-seeded  Cos ; if  you  write  for  it  you  most  likely  (at  least  I have  always 
found  it  so)  get  a black  seed,  and  when  you  have  grown  it,  there  is  not  one 
in  ten,  and  perhaps  none,  of  the  true  kind  ; but  as  soon  as  it  is  full  grown, 
and  you  think  of  tying  it  up  for  hearting,  it  is  running  away,  so  you  have 
none  for  the  table  after  three  months’  work,  sowing,  planting,  &c. 

Toddington.  Joseph  Hunt 


"Why  is  a woman  mending  her  stockings  deformed  ? Because  her  hands 
are  where  her  feet  belong. 

Measles  and  Cucumbers. — A lady  who  had  two  children  sick  with 
measles  wrote  to  a friend  for  the  best  remedy.  The  friend  had  just  received 
a note  from  another  lady,  inquiring  the  way  to  pickle  cucumbers.  In  the 
confusion,  the  lady  who  inquired  about  the  pickles  received  the  remedy  for 
the  measles,  and  the  anxious  mother  of  the  sick  children  with  horror  read 
the  following : “ Scald  them  three  or  four  times  in  very  hot  vinegar  and 
sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  in  a very  few  days  they  will  be  cured.” 
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Carnations,  Picotccs,  ancl  Pinks. — Constant  Reader. — It  is  our  ru|o  , not  to" 
recommend  dealers,  and  you  must  thorof'oro  discover  for  yourseR.”  w-lipro  to' 
buy  what  you  want.  The  following  collection  comprises  the  crc'anqof  thg 
several  classes  : Carnations  : Scarlet  Flukes  : Christopher  Sly  .(May), 
line ; Sir  Jl.  Havelock  (Puxley),  Rising  Sun  (Kirtland),  Mrs.  Holland 
(Hardman)t,  Illuminator  (l’uxley),  John  Rayloy  (Dodwcll)f Purple 
Flakes  : Raid  of  Stamford  (Elliott),  Squire  Mynell  (Brabbin),  Mayor,  ol 
Nottingham  (Taylor)f*,  Premier  (Millwood) f,  Florence  Nightingale  (Scaly). 
No.  10  (Kirtland),  No.  3 (Kirtland). — Rose  Flakes  : Lovely  Ann  (ElewjL 
Lord  Bolpcr  (Elcy),  Poqr  Sam  (May),  Rose  of  Castile  (Hea’dly)t*,  Aim? 
(Kirtland),  Mr.  Martin'  (Elkington). — Scarlet  Bizarrcs  : Admiral  Curzon 
(Easom),  Dreadnought  (Daniels),  William  Pitt  (l’uxley),  Captain  Thompson 
(l’uxley)t,  Sir  J.  Paxton  (Elcy)f*,  Challenger  (l’uxley). — Crimson  Bizarrcs  : 
Tenby  Rival  (Puxley) f,  Hope  (Puxley),  Monarch  (Puxley),  Misnomer  (Pux  - 
ley),  Phidias  (l’uxlcy),  No.  50  (Kirtland)f*. — Pink  and  Purple  Bizarrcs  : 
Falconbridge  (May)f*,  Shakspcare  (May),  Captivation  (Taylor)t',  John 
O’Groat’s  (May),  Sarah  Payne  (Ward),  William  Catleugh  (Puxley). — 1’ico- 
tees — Heavy-edged  Red:  No  Plus  Ultra  (Deadly)*,  Mrs.  Norman  (Nor- 
man), Pavorita  (Kirtland),  Countess  of  Wilton  (Kirtland),  Mr.  Lachner 
(Turner),  Exhibition  (Elkington). — Liijht-edijcd  Red  : Eugenie  (Turner), 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  (Turner),  Miss  Holbech  (Kirtland)*,  Ada  Mary  (Smith), 
Duke  of  Wellington  (Turner),  Lauretta  (Smith). — Heavy-edged  Purple  : 
Lord  Nelson  (Norman),  Rival  Purple  (Headly)*,  John  Linton  (Headly), 
Duke  of  Buckingham  (Elkington),  Mr.  May  (Turner),  Countess  (Fellowes). 
— Light-edged  Purple  : National  (Kirtland),  Amy  Robsart  (Dodwell),  Princess 
of  Wales,  ex.  ex.  (Kirtland) ; Eliza  (Payne),  Rev.  G.  Jeans  (Kirtland)*, 
Neah  Robinson  (Kirtland). — Light-edged  Rose  : Rosy  Circle  (Payne),  Bertha 
(Warris),  Lucy  (Taylor),  Mrs.  Taylor  (Taylor)*,  Mrs.  Sewell  (Kirtland), 
Rev.  H.  Matthews  (Kirtland). — Heavy-edged  Rose:  Flower  of -the  Day 
(Norman)*,  Elisc  (Kirtland),  Princess  Alice  (Kirtland),  Miss  Meeking 
(Kirtland),  Lena  (Kirtland). — Those  marked  with  asterisks  are  the  best  six 
in  each  class ; those  with  daggers  the  best  twelve. 

Gloxinias. — New  Beginner  may  keep  his  gloxinias  wherever  they  will  be 
dry,  and  in  a temperature  averaging  40°  to  50’.  They  may  be  started  "from 
January  to  March  in  a moist  heat  of  70°,  whether  In  a propagating  house  or 
on  a dung-bed  is  no  matter.  Hotbed  culture  is  the  favourite  method  with 
many  of  the  old-school  of  cultivators  of  this  flower. 

Camellia  Propagation. — New  Beginner. — The  safest  modes  are  by  in- 
arching and  grafting.  About  the  end  of  March  is  the  best  time  forinarching  ; 
the  stocks  employed  are  seedlings  of  single  flowering  varieties  ; they  are 
slightly  started  into  growth  before  being  inarched  upon,  and  after  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  growth  is  promoted  by  a steady  moist  heat.  Grafting  may 
bo  done  now  as  well  as  any  time  in  the  year,  and  onwards  to  the  end  of 
February.  This  method  makes  shorter  legged  plants  than  by  inarching,  as 
the  stocks  can  be  cut  low  down.  If  the  grafts  are  put  on  in  autumn  or 
winter,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  grafted  plants  in  a cool -pit,  giving  very  little 
or  no  aii’  at  all  until  growth  commences,  and  then  a little  heat  ’will  assist 
them  greatly.  But  if  the  grafting  is  deferred  till  late  in  spring,  it  is  advis- 
able to  place  them  in  a gentle  heat  immediately  afterwards,  that  the  junction 
may  be  promoted  by  a free  circulation  of  the 'sap.  Camellias  may  be  struck 
upon  their  own  roots.  The  proper  time  to  make  the  cuttings  is  when  the 
new  wood  is  half  ripe,  say  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  cutting  pots 
should  be  tilled  with  a mixture  of  peat  and  sand  equal  parts,  with  an  inch  of 
pure  sand  on  the  top.  The  cuttings  ought  to  average  four  inches  long,  and 
be  put  in  close  together,  and  be  covered  with  bell-glasses.  A spent  hotbed 
or  cold  frame  is  better  than  any  hotter  place  for  them.  Propagation  by 
cuttings  of  single  varieties  is  practised  for  raising  stocks  for  grafting  the 
double  varieties  on,  though  seedling  stocks  are  to  be  preferred.  But  the 
double-flowering  varieties  arc  rarely  multiplied  in  this  way,  for  on  their  own 
roots  they  do  not  usually  thrive  so  well  as  when  grafted. 

F.  S. — Your  variety  of  Scolopcndiium  is  singidarly.  bold  and  handsome. 
Secure  the  plant  by  all  means,-  and  as  soon  as.  possible  divide  it,  and  when 
you  have  half  a dozen  plants,  and  the  forking  and  tasseling  continue  con- 
stant, will  be  time  enough  for  determining  upon  a • name  for  it.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a year’s  cultivation  of  a sport  like  this  resolves  it  back 
to  the  normal  form,  and,  of  course,  there  is  an  end  of  all  interest  in  the 
matter, 

June. — The  Gardeners'  Magazine  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad,  but 
there  is  no  stamped  edition  published.  The  weight  of  two  numbers,  with 
wrapper  packed  for  posting,  is  under  four  ounces,  and  two  may  thus  be 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  one  penny. 

!■  A.  C. — We  have  frequently  considered  the  matter  you  refer  to,  and  hope 
shortly  to  accomplish  the  end  desired.  “ Country  Life”  is  published  at  10, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleot  Street,  London,  E.C. 

J.JL.,  I'oi/dtng/oii.—W'u  have  no  recollection  of  the  notes  you  refer  to. 
If  you  can  make  amusement  of  it,  send  what  you  wish  to  say  on  tho  subjects 
you  name. 

1‘lunts  . for  a Miniature  Aquarium. — J.  L.  W. — Ilydrocliaris  morsus  ran®, 
Riccia  ihlitans,  Leninas  of  several  kinds,  common  Nitella  and  Callitriche 
aquatilifl.  You  may  extend  the  list  by  referring  to  Hibberd’s  “ Book  of  the 
Aquarium.”  The  last  two  will  require  to  bo  lixed  at  tho  bottom  amongst 
pebbles,  the  others  hull  float. 

,r:<)phiuglossum  Iwiffmiewn. — It  will  be  seen  by  advertisement  in  this  week’s 
issue  that  Mr.  G.  Wolsey,  of  Guernsey,  will  supply  six  plants  of  tho  “ adder’s 
tongue  fern"  for  12  penny  stamps.  Borne  time  last  year  Mr.  Wolsey  made  a 
similar  oiler,  and  many  of  our  readers  benefited  by  it.  Mr.  Wolsey  states 
that  this  curious  lorn  may  be  grown  with  others  under  glass.  It  should  be 
watered  all  through  its  dormant:  season  at  the  Same  time  us  tho  others.  It 
becomes  much  handsomer  under  good  cultivation  than  when  growing  wild. 

Slugs  eotd  IPi/r/us; — C.  F.  G.,  Birmingham,  has  a small  garden  in  nn  ele- 
vated spot,,  which  is  “ absolutely  full”  of  slugs  and  worms,  and  ’ho  wishes  to  ' 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  Assiduous  attention  .fo  a few  definite  inodes 
ol  del  ruction  will,  accomplish -all  that  C.  Ft  G. -desires.  At  this  time  of 
year  there  is  not  milch  to  be  done,  but  in  mild  Weather  slugs  will  bo  found 
m plenty,  feeding  on  any  scraps  of  del  ayed  .vegetation.  As  spring  returns 
they  will  become  very  active,  and  then  a regular  system  of  lulling  should 
be  adopted.  Now  there  is  no  system  so  sale  and  certain  us  sprinkling  fresh 
lime  in  powder  wherever  either  snails  or  slugs’ abound.  In  tho  course  of 
afew  day.  tho  lime  loses  its  virtue,  and  then  beeejmes  a fertilizer,  bo  that  to 
give  a , sprinhc  pncc'n  week* nil  through  the  spring  m ill  bo  t,o  Icil I tho  slugs 
wholesale,  and  benefit  tho  soil  at  tho  same  timo.  If  wo  had  such  a case  to 
doul  with,  We  should  bow  groat  quantities  of  lottuco-sofcds  in  spring,  and  keep 


the  b'tds  jcgulatly  sprinkled  with  lime ; tho  lettuces  will  attract  the  slugs 
fpdqa  all  parts,  and  the  lime  will  kill  them.  Nothing  could  bo  more  simple. 
When  the  .'summer  is  advancing,  little  heaps  of  refuse  vegetables  will  make 
goodlttaps  ion  slugs.  Let  the  heaps  lie  for  a week  undisturbed,  and  the  slugs 
Will  cbH«c{  ini  them,  from  all  quarters;  then  turn  them  over  and  sprinkle  with 
fresh'limt;,  'atnliagaui  they  will  bo  destroyed  wholesale.  As  for  the  worms, 
fre quint  lijpying'  will  do  them  sufficient  mischief. 

Billbepifia  KplcHdcnsj—iHo  Name. — This  is  essentially  a stove  plant,  re- 
qi’tirinfif  ft  tonrporaturo  of  05’  to  80°  in  summer,  and  55’  ,to  05°  in  winter. 
The  - proper  soil  is  one  consisting  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  chippy 
co-wvdufig,  atwl  sand.  When  growing  freely,  liberal  allowances  of  water  are 
necessary,  but  at  Other  times  th'c  supplies  should  be  rather  sparing. 

1 R(»Ttivtit)/c’Grce/ihouse.—l  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  give  me  some  information  on  the  following  matter.  1 am  desirous  of 
erecting  a small  greenhouse  sufficient  to  keep  alive  during  the  winter  cut- 
tings of  geraniums,  verbenas,  and  such  ordinary  bedding  plants.  As,  how- 
ever, I am  holding  a curacy  which  1 may  vacate  at  any  moment,  I am 
anxious  to  have  my  greenhouse  removable.  How  can  I best  accomplish  this? 
All  the  so-called  removable  greenhouses  I have  seen  require  a certain  amount 
of  brickwork.  Does  not  this  render  you  liable  to  have  your  house  claimed 
as  a fixture  ? W.  J.  F. 

[The  only  form  of  house  obtainable  in  a ready  manner  which  admits  of  re- 
moval is  that  known  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  patent.  This  is  placed  on  brick 
or  concrete  piers,  but  there  is  no  question  of  its  legal  removability,  the  house 
resting  on  hut  not  being  fixed  to  the  piers.  Any  skilful  constructor  of  plant- 
houses  can,  hotyever,  design  a house  which  shall  be  as  firm  as  a rock  and 
yet  admit  of  removal  without  difficulty.] 

India-Rubber  Tree. — A correspondent  writes  thus : Why  is  an  India- 
rubber  plant  like  a tender  ? Because  the  smaller  the  more  valuable.  Ex. : 
My  friend  having  a plant  which  he  bought  young  at  2a.  Gd.,  and  kept  till  it 
is  5 ft.  high,  wished  to  exchange  it  for  shorter  plants.  Seeing  one  in  a seed- 
man’s  window  ho  .asked  the  price,  and  was  told  7s.  Gd.  He  natufally  sup- 
posed his  fine,  straight,  well-grown,  and  vigorous  specimen  to  be  worth  at 
least  four  small  ones,  but  was  informed  that  it  was  worth  nothing ! 

[This  is  nothing  new  or  surprising.  When  an  India-rubber  tree  has  been 
cut  down,  the  after  growth  is  never  so  elegant  as  the  clean,  straight,  single 
stem  of  a plant  that  has  never  known  the  knife ; and  for  a window  tree  a 
moderate-sized  specimen  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  unwieldly  giant.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  the  only  good  purpose  to  which  a large  specimen  can  be  applied 
is  to  furnish  cuttings  for  propagating.  In  exemplification  of  the  fitness  of 
Ficus  elastiea  for  parlour  culture,  we  could  name  a clergyman  who  has  grown 
several  iti  his  drawing  room,  and  when  they  became  too  large  has  presented 
them  to  the  Crystal  Palace.] 


CATALOGUES. 

Smith  and  Simons,  Glasgow.  Catalogue  of  Gladioli,  1867-68. — A 
beautifully  printed  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  best  named  varieties  in  the 
market.  Lists  of  liiiums  and  kitchen  garden  seeds  for  early  sowing  are 
added. — Catalogue  of  Roses.  A full  descriptive  list,  with  letters  attached  to 
the  names  to  indicate  which  are  best  for  exhibition,  for  town  gardens, 
&e.,  &c. 

James  Backhouse  and  Sons,  York. — Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  including 
Conifers.  This  catalogue  is  arranged  on  a new  plan,  -separate  sections 
being  devoted  to  ornamental  trees,  to  shrubs  thriving  in  common  ground 
and  shrubs  thriving  in  peat  earth : iu  each  section  the  genera  and  species 
are  arranged  alphabetically.  There  are  separate  lists  of  rhododendrons  and 
climbing  shrubs.  It  is  admirable  in  every  respect  except  its  shape,  which 
is  a heterogeneous . square,  like  “Notes  and  Queries;  a form  unsuited  for 
binding  with  other  catalogues. 


Othello  was  lately  performed  at  Hayti.hy  a company  of  negro  actors, 
and  tho  part  of  Othello  was  taken  by  a black  man  who  painted  his  lace  white 
“What  brought  you  to  prison,  my  coloured  friend  F”  “Two  constables 
sah.”  “ Yes,  but  I mean,  had  intemporanoe  anything  to  do  with  it  ?’ 
“ Yes,  sah,  dey  was  bofc  of  ’em  drunk.” 

Diogenes  being  asked  why  it  was  that  philosophers  sought  the  society  of 
the  rich  much  more  than  the  latter  sought  theirs,  replied,  “ Because  philoso- 
phers know  what  they  want,  but  the  rich  do  not.” 

A little  girl  of  throe  years  was  saying  her  praj'ors,  not  long  since,  when 
her  little  brother,  about  four  years  old,  came  slily  behind  and  pulled  her 
hair.  Without  moving  her  head  she  paused  and  said  ; “ Please,  Lord,  cxcuso 
me  a minute  whilo  I kick  Horby.”  -• 

Sir  Philip  Francis  (tho  author  of  Junius,  according-  to  Lord  Macaulay)  says 
“ The  most  dangerous  of  men  is  an  active  fool.  There  is  not  stuff  enough  in  a 
fool  to  make  an  honest  man.  It  is  possible  to  euro  a fool  of  a folly,  but  you 
cannot  euro  him  of  being  a fool.” 

A witness  spoke  of  a particular  person  ns  having  scon  him  “partially  clad.’ 
“ Was  ho  not  quite  nude?”  asked  the  examining  counsel.  “No,  sir,’ 
replied  the  witness  ; “ Ho  always  wore  a pair  of  spectacles.” 

Buffaloes  stoihung  a Train. — Recently  on  tho  Pacific  Railway,  in 
Kansas,  between  Ellsworth  and  Hayes,  an  exciting  encounter  took  placo 
between  a herd  of  buffaloes  and  a passpngex  truiul  For  throe  miles  the 
buffaloes  pushed  along  parallel  with  (Jig. train.  ' Many*  sl\ots  were  fired,  but 
nothing  stopped  t Ho  tide  of  tho  stninpddbd  ’beasts.  Finally  they  swept 
across  the,  track,  ahead  of  the  locomotive)  fairly p worsting  the  iron  liorso  by 
bringing  him  to  a halt],  . ' . " 

Strength  of  Concrete,  ^Valls.-  Determined  to  seo  for  myself  what 
had  been  accomplished  with  concrete,  I visited  tho/eoncroto  houses  at-Gfaros- 
cml  ; and,  fortunately;  lor  my  conviction,  I arrived  at  the  timo  of  the  exami- 
nation by  tho  committee  el  the  Metropolitan  Board.  1 saw  a ‘.Kindi  concrete 
wall  battered  with h 1’IIH.  sledgo  hammer.  Mr.’ Yulliamy,  tho  architect  of 
tho  Board,  said' that  with  about  threo ''such '’blows’ a hole  would  ha  to  been 
pi  ado  through  a.  I I -inch  brick  wall.  I cannot  say  what  number  of  blows 
were  inflicted,  but  certainly  tho  wall  »vas  strud,  vigorously,  the  only  per- 
ceptible effect  fidligii ‘slight  crushing  pi  fly  stones  on  the  surfaCO  of  the  con- 
crete on  tho  side  hammered.  Mr.  Yulliiilmy  tested  ths'w'ftll  on  tho  other 
side  with  n straight-edgo,  anil  declared  tliut  not  the  slightest  offoot  was 
jproducod.— Builder,  4 ' ,/ 
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